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zA  ew  Tear's  ^Message 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


O  MATTER  who  we  are  or  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  life, 
whether  we  realize  it  or  not,  the  one  ultimate  goal  -and  ideal  ot 
all  of  us  is  the  attainment  of  happiness  for  ourselves  and  to  bring 
it  to  those  we  love. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  mankind  is  that  so  few  realize 
this  goal.  The  trouble  is  that  most  of  us  seek  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow  and  sacrifice  ourselves  and  our  families  in  the  rush  for  power  or 
gold  or  material  possessions  only  to  find,  often  when  too  late,  that  we  have 
sold  our  birthright  and  our  right  to  true  happiness  for  a  mess  of  pottage  and 
that  the  gold  at  the  rainbow's  end  is  only  fool’s  gold  after  all. 

Blessed  is  he  who  comes  to  know  before  it  is  too  late  that  while  a  reasonable  amount 
of  material  things  is  good,  yet  real  happiness  is  a  thing  of  the  spirit,  something  that 
money  cannot  buy  and  that  which  can  only  be  attained  through  the  development  of  a  sense 
of  appreciation  of  the  simple,  fundamental  things  that  God  has  given  all  of  us  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  those  who  live  upon  the  land. 

I  well  know  that  the  farmer  has  a  little  more  than  his  share  of  problems  and  tribula¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  and  the  farm  home  more  than  anywhere  else,  are  the 
abiding  places  of  true  happiness  for  those  who  dwell  there  and  love  and  appreciate  those 
simple  but  eternal  things  that  are  the  foundations  of  happiness.  The  drink  of  ice  cold 
water  when  coming  in  from  the  hay  field ;  the  singing  birds  in  the  morning  before  the  city 
man  is  up ;  the  smell  of  newly  turned  earth ;  the  ripening  crops  grown  in  partnership  with 
Nature’s  God ;  full  barns  at  harvest  time ;  the-pungent  smell  of  newly  made  ketchup  in  the 
kitchen;  the  long  lines  of  preserves  and  pickles  on  the  cellar  shelves;  and  best  of  all,  the 
love  of  neighbors,  friends,  home,  family  and  little  children ;  these  and  similar  tnings  are 
the  true  measures  of  happiness.  Without  them,  power  and  gold  are  dross  and  tinsel. 
With  them,  and  with  a  right  knowledge  of  their  true  values,  any  man  is  a  true  success 
for  he  has  attained  happiness,  the  ultimate  and  real  goal  of  all  mankind. 

The  flowing  sands  of  time  have  marked  the  passing  of  another  milestone  along  the 
Journey  of  Life.  As  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  stand  with  uplifted  heads  to  listen  to 
the  joyous  Ringing  of  the  Bells,  what  better  wish  can  we  make  for  those  loved  ones  who 
walk  with  us  than  that  the  New  Year  may  bring  them  full  measure  of  true  happiness. 


You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
as  you  do  your  cattle.  But  the  land 
feed  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  lime  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year — is  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book— free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Learn  Tree  Surgery 

And  Earn  while  you  learn  in  a  rapidly  growing 
and  scientific  organization  where  ability  and 
industry  win  early  recognition. 

Special  Instruction  under  the  highest  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  Shade  Trees  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  We  require  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30,  who  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  are  physically  and  morally  fit. 

II  rite  to-day. 

Tohe  Bartlett  Cooperative  School 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

STAMFORD  CONN. 
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H  Hundreds  of 
§0  Delicious  Radishes 
ana  Gorgeous  Poppies 

A  BIG  bed  of  magnificent 
long  stemmed  Maule  Hy¬ 
brid  Poppies  and  Hundreds  of 
crisp,  red,  round,  delicious  Maule 
Radishes  *  *  *  two  full  size  packets 
of  Maule  Pedigreed,  Guaranteed 
and  Tested  Seeds  (value  50c),  Free 
if  you  order  only  one  dollar’s  worth 
from  our  new  catalog.  This  liberal 
offer  of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrate  our  Golden  Anniversary.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  selling  the  high¬ 
est  class  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  Lowest 
Prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  to¬ 
day.  It.  contains  valuable  garden  in- 
formation.  It  has  two  ruled 
pages  for  your  own  data.  It 
Pictures  and  describes 
more  than  a  thousand  va- 
\  rieties  of  the  finest  vege- 
WjgA  tables  and  flowers. 

1  'Li  ^  y  TyA  Wm.  Henry  Maule  Co 

W*r\VX<W  !°!  Maule  Bldg. 

Y\  Philadelphia 
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FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  FLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees 
Fvergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  192  7  Catalog  has  everything 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  & 

SEED  HOUSE 
Box 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds— adapted  to 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
aouble  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in 
eeeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection, 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have 
donethm.  200.003  customers  have  proved  this  profit- 
buiiding  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow 
our  own  seed — you  bay  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 


misifoh 

PfAfl  COUPON 

TODAY 


“SPECIAL” 

An  ©refsar d  §®r  $i6©e 

I  Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
I  Apple  or_  Peach  trees,  or  G  Apple  and  G  Peach,  or 
17  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec- 
|  tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free 

I  ERNST  NURSERIES.  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio  I 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


S>  RS,  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Ssed  Growers 
333  Mechanic  St.  Jackson,  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  op 

Name . . 


Address . 
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The  Country  Church 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

READ  the  other  gy  M  C  BURRITT  sidered  to  be  the 


day  that  another 
small  town  and  country  church  had  just 
voted  to  close  its  doors  and  disband  be¬ 
cause  it  had  only  50  members  and  the 
financial  burden  of  church  support  was  too 
great  for  these  to  carry.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  old  associations,  personalities 
and  sentiments  such  changes  shock  us. 

Econom  ically  and 

sociologically  they 
y  T  *■  ^  probably  are  steps  in 

HP -•  1.' ~~  1  the  right  direction. 
™  j  Logically  they  are 

tlppllijl.  2sf§  T  more  or  less  inevit- 
able  and  they  arc 

further  evidences  of 
1  the  far  reaching  ef¬ 
ts  1ccts  fhe  agricul- 

^jiT  W  Jural  depression  on 

an  essential  niral  in- 
s  t  i  t  u  t  i  o  n  both  fi¬ 
nancial  and  as  a 


mental  discouragement. 

The  problem  of  the  future  course  of 
the  country  church  is  both  a  spiritual  one 
and  an  economic  one.  There  can  he  little 
doubt  that  if  either  the .  congregation  or 
its  leadership  were  sufficiently  spiritual — 
if  the  life  and  principles  of  Jesus  Christ 
entered  sufficiently,  practically  and  vividly 
enough  into  our  everyday  lives — the  prob¬ 
lem  could  and  would  be  .met  first  by  spirit¬ 
ual  means — at  least  temporarily.  But  lack¬ 
ing  these  spiritual  qualities,  as  most 
churches  do,  the  problem  becomes  a  com¬ 
monplace  economic  one  of  numbers, 
ability  to  pay  the  hills  and  do  the  work, 
the  final  solution  of  which  must  follow 
economic  law. 

The  Church  Program  and  Budget 

Too  many  country  churches  have  no 
program,  i.c.,  no  constructive  building, 
growing  program.  They  are  barely  able 
to  support  the  preaching  service  and  Sun¬ 
day  School  once  a  week.  Social  activities 
are  at  a  minimum.  Systematic  religious 
education  is  as  yet  only  a  dream.  This 
meagre  program  or  rather  lack  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  largely  the  result  of  the  lack  of 
the  financial  means  necessary  to  provide 
it,  although  no  doubt  it  is  also  in  part  a 
lack  of  vision  and  faith.  But  with 
dwindling  population,  competition  with 
other  churches,  general  indifference,  and 
the  agricultural  depression,  an  adequate 
budget  for  well  rounded  out  church  activi¬ 
ties  is  very  difficult  to  provide.  How  the 
costs  of  church  support  have  risen  during 
the  last  decade  may  be  illustrated  by  this 
more  or  less  typical  budget  of  a  country 
church. 

AVERAGE  COSTS  PER  YEAR  FOR  FIVE 
YEAR  PERIODS 

1916- ’20 

Ministerial  Support  . $1271.00 

Organist  and  Music  ....  137.22 

Ruel  .  127.93 

Electric  Current  and 

Water  . 

Janitor  . 

Printing  and  Postage  .. 

Repairs  and  Improve¬ 
ments  . 

All  other  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  Interest,  Insur¬ 
ance,  travel  . 


46.65 

100.43 

23.22 

71.47 


1921 -’25 
$1871.80 
189.00 
204.27 

71.14 

136.33 

38.64 

604.86 


82.65 


251.11 


^GRAPEVINES 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Bo.4  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


TOTAL  . .  $1862.57  $3367.15 

h,  early  $3000  was  expended  for  repairs 
and  improvements  in.  one  year.  This  is 
far  from  a  liberal  budget  yet  it  means  that 
in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions,  per 
capita  costs  had  risen  from  $10  to  $18  per 
member.  Moreover,  during  the  same 
period  this  church  increased  its  gifts  for 
general  and  outside  benevolences  including 
missions  from  an  average  of  $1246  to  an 
average  of  $1933  or  from  $7  to  $10  per 
capita.  Since  to  maintain  these  averages 
a  few  persons  must  give  much  above  the 
average  it  is  obvious  that  from  five  to  ten 
families  must  have  been  giving  several 
times  the  average  or  from  $100  to  $200 
per  year.  The  labor  income  of  farmers 
during  the  last  five  years  does  not  war¬ 
rant  such  contributions. 

Practically  all  old  church  buildings  were 
built  almost  exclusively  for  preaching 
services.  In  the  early  days  this  was  con- 


to 

chief  function  of  the 
church.  As  social  functions  increased  din¬ 
ing  rooms  and  kitchens  had  to  be  added. 
Modern  Sunday  School  methods  and  week¬ 
day  religious  education  demanded  further 
rearrangement  and  additions,  and  still 
most  churches  are  but  poorly  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  modern  religious  education, 
activities  and  leadership.  Moreover,  these 
old  high  ceiling  structures  are  hard  and 
expensive  to  heat,  to  decorate  and  keep 
in  repair.  In  spite  of  large  expenditures 
for  these  purposes  as  in  the  case  above 
cited,  most  of  these  churches  must  look 
forward  to  completely  rebuilding  in  the 
not  distant  future. 

What  Are  the  Functions  of 
A  Church? 

What  do  we  expect  of  a  church  any- 
way?  Why  maintain  it?  Our  modern 
ideas  are  somewhat  different  from  the 
ideas  of  our  fathers  and  mothers.  They 
sa\v  chiefly  the  preaching  service  and  later 
the  Sunday  School.  Ihe  Mid-week  prayer 
meeting,  the  ladies  aid  society  and  the  oc¬ 
casional  church  social  completed  the  list. 
Nowadays  the  church  looks  out  on  a 
broader  field,  which  although  it  includes 
all  the  old  activities  with  less  emphasis 
on  some  of  them,  embraces  many  new 
activities,  k  oung  peoples  societies,  music 
and  recreation  loom  large.  The  social 
program  is  more  inclusive.  The  Sunday 
School  program  ideally  is  more  or  less 
systematized  and  organized  like  the 
spcular  school,  and  has  overflowed  into 
the  week  day  school  of  religious  educa- 
( Continued  on  page  11) 


Get  2 
FREE 
BOOKS 


Produces  $5?583  Crop! 

130  trees  on  less  than  2  acres  yielded' 
$5, o83— nearly  $3,000  an  acre— a  net 
income  of  $42. 9o  per  tree! — in  one  year. 

WRITE  FOR  1927  FRUIT  BOOK  that  Kives 
full  decaffs  — USE  COUPON  or  a  postcard. 
tl  Pages  —  hundreds  of  true-to-life  color 
photos  — an  authentic  guide  to  selection  of 
best  Apples,  Peaches,  Plums,  Pears,  Cherries 
f  fcSJf  T  plant  in  your  section.  Also  ask 
for  192/  Seed  Catalog.  , 

Address  Box  192 

STARK  BRG’S 

at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  Ill  Years 

..1 

I 


STARK  PRO’S,  Bor  192  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Send  me  FREE  1927  Fruit  Book.  Also 
FREE  1927  Seed  Catalog. 

1-1-27 

I  may  plant - trees  this  Spring.  w 

Name . . 

P-O _ _ , 


St/or  R.F.  D. 


I 

State _ 

US  m 88  Eggs*  BBCTI 


I 

I 

Ti 
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E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS, 


PREMIER 

berry  Plants 

Our  specialty — WholiS 

sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  fauna  Bulbs,  etc. 
60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Mil. 
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A  Clock  Without  Hands 


This  Is  the  Time 

YEARS  ago  it  was  said  that  “a  business 
without  an  inventory  is  like  a  clock 
without  hands,  because  you  can’t  tell 
whether  it  is  gaining  or  losing.”  This 
statement  was  first  made  in  the  days  when 
farming  was  considered  to  be  an  occupation 
rather  than  a  business.  In  the  days  when  a 
farm  family  produced  most  of  what  it  consum¬ 
ed  and  consumed  most  of  what  it  produced,  the 
“strong  back  and  the  weak  mind  ’  might  get 
by  on  the  farm  and  make  what  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  a  comfortable  living.  Now  that  the 
average  farmer  is  engaged  in  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  fully  as  much  as  many  merchants  in  town, 
the  adage  about  the  clock  without  hands  has  a 
lesson  for  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  for  those  in  other  lines  of  business. 

Inventory  Week  Next 

In  previous  years  articles  have  appeared  in 
the  Agriculturist  on  the  why  and  the  how  of 
taking  a  farm  inventory.  Many  readers  will, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  sometime  between  New 
Year’s  and  the  first  of  March  get  out  last 
year’s  inventory  book  and  figure  up  whether 
they  have  gone  ahead  or  behind  during  1926. 
Many  others  have  probably  during  the  past 
year  attended  Farm  Bureau  meetings  at  which 
the  farm  inventory  was  discussed,  or  have  at¬ 
tended  a  farm  inventory  demonstration  in  a 
neighbor’s  barn  at  which  an  inventory  was 
actually  taken.  There  are  probably  few  farm¬ 
ers  in  New  York  State  who  have  not  in  the 
past  ten  years  heard  or  read  something  about 
a  farm  inventory.  Thousands  of  farmers  each 
winter  apply  to  their  local  farm  bureau  or  to 
their  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  their 
inventory  books.  However,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  farmers  who  have  never  taken  a 


to  Stop  a  Minute  and  Tak 

By  V.  B.  HART 

half  day  to  find  out  where  their  business  stands 
financially. 

The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Bankers’  Association,  the  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  have  designated  January  3-8,  1927, 
as  “Farm  Inventory  Week”  and  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  reach  the  farmer  who  has 
never  taken  an  inventory  and  to  get  him  to 
spend  a  half  day  during  inventory  week  in  put¬ 
ting  his  farm  on  a  business  basis. 

What  a  Yearly  Inventory  Shows 

Taking  a  farm  inventory  is  not  difficult.  It 
requires  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  or  ac¬ 
counting  and  for  the  time  spent  will  show  a 
farmer  more  about  his  business  than  any  other 
record  or  account  that  he  can  keep. 

An  inventory  is  simply  a  record  of  what  a 
man  owns  and  what  he  owes  and  an  annual 
one  will  do  five  important  things  for  any 
farmer : 

1.  It  will  show  him  where  he  stands  financially. 

2.  It  will  show  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  ahead 

financially  and  how  much. 

3.  It  will  provide  a  valuable  list  of.  all  property  for 

use  in  case  of  fire  or  in  settling  an  estate. 

4.  It  will  make  a  good  basis  for  preparing  a  credit 

statement  to  present  to  a  bank. 

5.  It  will  put  the  farm  on  a  business  basis. 

All  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  order  to 
benefit  from  these  five  things  that  an  inventory 
will  do  for  a  farmer,  is  paper  and  pencil  and 
common  sense.  These  three  put  in  use  for  a 
half  day  will  turn  out  a  farm  inventory. 

The  writer  has  no  doubt  that  many  readers 
are  now  saying  to  themselves,  “Oh  I  have 


■  Stock  ot  Things 

heard  this  inventory  stuff  beiore,  I  realize  that 
if  I  had  any  trouble  in  getting  credit  from  a 
bank  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  take  an 
inventory  and  file  a  credit  statement.  But  all 
I  have  to  do  when  I  want  some  money  is  to  go 
in  and  say  to  the  cashier,  ‘George  I  want  three 
hundred  for  about  four  months’,  They  know 
me  and  I  don’t  have  a  bit  of  trouble  getting  all 
the  credit  I  want.”  Most  farmers  who  can  get 
credit  as  easily  as  this  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  farming  for  a  number  of  years  and  have 
made  their  stake.  However,  there  are  at  all 
times  a  group  of  younger  men  getting  started 
in  farming  and  these  younger  fellows  need  all 
the  help  they  can  get  to  make  a  success  under 
present  economic  conditions. 

A  Good  Example 

So  as  many  of  you  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  where  you  feel  that  your  finan¬ 
cial  standing  is  good  enough  so  that  you  don’t 
need  to  take  an  inventory,  please  remember  the 
other  fellow.  If  you  will  take  an  inventory 
and  file  a  credit  statement  at  your  bank  it  will 
set  a  most  excellent  example.  Then  when 
some  young  farmer  comes  into  your  bank  and 
asks  about  getting  a  loan  so  that  he  can  take 
a  cash  discount  on  feed  or  fertilizer,  the  cash¬ 
ier  can  say  “Now  Mr.  Brown  I  think  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  take  an  inventory 
of  your  farm  business  and  file  a  summary  of 
it  with  us.”  Then  before  Mr.  Brown  has  a 
chance  to  ask  why  the  bank  wants  to  know 
so  much  about  his  affairs,  the  banker  can  say, 
“Frank  Jones  and  Fred  Green  who  live  up  on 
your  road  always  take  an  inventory  and  file 
their  credit  statements  with  us  each  year.  ’ 
Frank  Jones  and  Fred  Green  are  known  to 
( Continued  on  page  15) 


The  Grade  Heifer  Calf 


THE  official  government  figures  giving 
the  country’s  milk  cow  and  heifer 
population  on  January  1st  of  each 
of  the  last  seven  years  indicate 
that  there  were  on  January  1,  1926,  306,000 
more  animals  kept  for  milk  than  on 
January  1,  1920,  but  there  was  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  and  a  decrease  in  the  heifers 
one  to  two  years  old.  As  compared  with  January 
1,  1925,  there  was  a  decrease  both  in  the  mature 
animals  and  the  young  stock.  The  number  of 
cows  and  heifers  seemed  to  have  reached  its  peak 
in  January,  1925.  and,  while  the  January  1,  1926, 
figures  for  mature  animals  are  still  almost  as  high 
as  at  any*  other  period,  the  reduction  in 
the  number  of  heifers  presages  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  mature  animals  next 
year,  for  it  is  fair  to  assume  a  death  rate 
ranging  from  10  to  20  per  cent  per 
annum,  which  must  be  made  up  by  the 
young  stock. 

The  large  number  of  cows  and  heifers 
two  years  old  and  over  accounts  un¬ 
doubtedly  for  the  depressed  milk  prices 
that  have  prevailed  for  several  years  past, 
and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  young 
stock  being  raised  on  a  farm  is  gradually 
being  reduced  is  a  hopeful  sign  for  a 
better  milk  price  in  the  future.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  natural  law  is  taking  care  of 
this  economic  situation.  Dairymen  who 
are  finding  the  milk  business  unprofitable 
are  seeking  the  most  available  redress  at 
hand,  which  is  to  stop  raising  more  young 
stock.  It  is  fortunately  true  for  all  of 
us  that  economic  wrongs  right  themselves 
by  natural  means  without  legislation  or 
forced  action,  though'  sometimes  it  seems 
long  before  the  situation  corrects  itself. 

We  have  long  felt  that  in  the  matter  of 


To  Raise ,  or  Not  to  Raise? 
By  CHARLES  STAFF 

raising  calves  many  dairymen  fail  to  exercise 
the  best  judgment.  On  many  dairy  farms  every 
female  calf  is  raised  to  maturity,  regardless  of  its 
probable  value,  and  this  undoubtedly  is  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  over  production  of  milk. 

Out  of  every  100  cows,  assuming  a  breed¬ 
ing  efficiency  of  80  per  cent  and  a 
calving  cycle  of  14  months,  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  about  70  calves  per  year,  of  which 
35  should  be  heifers.  Assuming  a  mor¬ 
tality  in  mature  cows,  of  15  per  cent 
per  annum,  it  would  require  15  calves 
per  year  to  replace  those  that  died  or 
are  killed,  which  is  less  than  half  the 


number  of  normal  calving  expectancy.  In 
other  words,  the  average  dairyman  with 
a  good  breeding  record  can  raise  twice  as 
many  heifer  calves  as  he  needs  to  replace  his  held. 
When  he  brings  these  calves  to  maturity  he  re¬ 
tains  those  that  he  likes  best  and  either  sells  the 
others  or  sells  some  mature  cows  in  their  places. 

In  either  event,  he  is  going  to  swell  the  cow 
population,  unnecessarily  increase  the  production 
of  milk,  and  make  just  that  much  more  competi¬ 
tion  for  his  own  product. 

This  would  not  perhaps  be  so  bad  if  the  cows 
or  heifers  could  be  sold  at  a  profit,  but,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  it  is  rarelv  that  a  grade  cow  can  be  sold  at 
a  profit  over  what  it  costs  to  raise  it.  If  actual 
figures  were  kept  it  probably  would  be. 
shown  that  every  grade  calf  raised  to 
milking  age  costs  more  than  it  can  be  sold 
for.  In  spite  of  that  fact  we  are  firm 
believers  in  raising  our  own  calves,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  worth  the  extra  price  to  know 
the  history  of  the  animat  and  know  that 
it  is  free  from  disease.  But  that  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  matter  from  raising  surplus  calves 
to  be  sold  on  the  open  market. 

We  realize  strongly  how  the  average 
dairyman  feels  about  slaughtering  his 
heifer  calves,  and  we  hate  to  do  it  our¬ 
selves,  but  there  is  no  question  in  our 
minds  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  raise 
every  heifer  calf,  regardless  of  its  pedi¬ 
gree.  In  our  judgment,  the  proper  policy 
to  follow  is  to  raise  only  such  calves  as 
are  out  of  high-producing  dams,  sired  by 
a  pure-bred  bull,  and  send  to  the  slaughter 
house  all  calves  out  of  mediocre  dams. 
We  would  not  sell  these  heifers  to  an¬ 
other  dairyman  because  that  defeats  the 
purpose  that  we  have  in  mind.  We  would 
either  kill  the  calf  the  minute  it  is  born 
{Continued  on  page  11) 


Waldorf  Nancy,  new  Guernsey  champion  In  Class  GGG,  «wned  bV  °s7c„a£ 
iney  of  Waldorf  Farms,  Chatham,  New  York.  This  cow  produced  9, 5/2.3 
inds  of  milk  and  516.6  pounds  of  butter  fat.  Class  GGG  is  for  cows  1 milk- 
twice  daily  for  305  days  and  carrying  a  calf  for  205  days  of  the  test 
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OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  Bureau,  and  that  is:- “Before  vou  invest  in-  0t  Jum-or  driving  licenses  to  people  between  the 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  vestigate.”  Ask  your  banker,  write  American  ?gn  0t  f?"6"  and  ??h,te.en  Provided  that  the 
which  It  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  '  Agriculturist,  do  anythin «>■  and  evervthino-  “°iaers  ot  licenses  could  drive  anywhere  in  New 

We  positively -guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  before  you  or  vour  loved  ones  have  to  faro  n  -York  cxcePt  in  cities  of  the  first  class.  The  nil- 

Pllrchascd  of  the  loss  of  your  lifetime's,*^  “  ‘°  T*  T?7  A  ‘"e 

by  onr  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails" o S'?  //C  V  <9  '? - ,  aWl  W1"  work  real  »')>'Stice. 

good  when  tile  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  /  ■  1  ‘ rr; oeril i ,i  Turrii-tj  We  sympathize  with  the  efforts  ot  the  Motor 

aovert.sed  v  “eOH-ed  Mllli  Vehicle  Commissioner  to  restrict  carefully  the 

saw  Hfcd;;,mikfTmCn  ""  ‘e"  W,K“  “v!sco-  S?  °1  I1"5'  JUf0r  'jcen.se,s  ‘o  f»'y  worthy 

ordering  from  our  advertisers.  ^  i.  -  C  153  •  ^  people  who  have  real  need  ot  them,  hut  many  of 

~T.r  ~~ — — —  dt  ,s  a  method  recentlv  devised  and  adopted  by  these  young  folks  use  the  license's  to  drive  to 

panSrSly  ’ be  &r^d,S',e&trtisias  or  subscriPf  »  a  few  distributors  for  making  the  fat  con-  school>  to  deliver  milk  and  to  do  farm  errands, 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  or  lei.U  „  .  k  aPPear  to  he  twice  as  large  as  it  and  111  hundreds  of  cases  this  necessitates  driving 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  N  Y  Sr'l  1S'  J  he  Pj'ocessr  of  viscolizing  is  essen-  the  car  into  the  nearby  small  city. 

— r — - - - - - - — 1— -  ia  the  sam®  as  tliat  of  homogenizing,  which  is  This  ruling  should  be  revoked.  The  New  York 

DaT "ifi ,y  P"‘  stances'  sucVYS  *?*,  v0'l,m'  of  fatty  ,sulL  ffte  ^ration  of  Farm  Bureaus  has  already 

o  ,  -  7-7—-—- - -77 — ; - - -  '  ’  such.  as,  m  k,  tats  by  the  use  ot  high  taken  action  to  this  effect,  and  we  urge  the  Grange 

P^eVpayab  e  'l-1  advance’  $r  a  3-ear,  pressure,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  and  other  organizations  to  do  the  same 

foStria  a  veaf  ’  yCars  ‘°r  $3'  Canadi!m  a,,d  voITe  or  sPace  occupied  by  the  fats  subjected  _ 1 

— _ L.’  _  to  this  treatment.  When  applied  to  the  fats  in  t  nu,  t» 

VOL.  119  January  1,  1927  ~No~T  mdk’  k  extends  the  cream  line  to  about  five  inches  mprove  he  Back  Roads 

- — -  '  so  that  the  so-called  viscolized  milk  has  the  ap-  .  Ia  expressing  my  opinion  of  the  country  roads, 

An  Interesting  Job  Worth  Dome*  pearance  of  containing  twice  as  much  cream  or  !°ts  -°/  hld  roadLin  New  York 

w;  HY  not  take  iureuNv?  just  “  *  “■»■*.**»•  The  amount  of  b“„' btAsTongTs  ^‘remember  S  they^not 

W  tile  time  of  year  to  do  it.  It  is  an  easy  j at  thf,  C,eanl  ,S  no.t  lnc«ased  at  all  and  only  get  any  better,  but  we  pay  our  road  tax  just  the  same 
short  job,  can  he  completed  between  chores  jn  cleceives  the  consumer  into  the  belief  that  the  milk  ?nd  a  portion  of  our  automobile  money  is  set  aside 
one  day,  and  the  results  are  so  interestino-  nmi  so  treated  is  much  richer  in  cream  than  ordinarily  e  roa ds-  kjs  time  we  got  some  real  town  and 

so  valuable  that  we  g^'fct  onS  ™u  "1  ^  SST  *“ 

start  you  will  never  miss  doing  it  again.  "  *  cicam  01  tat  jioition  ot  it,  which  has  been 

Read  what'  Air.  Hart  has  to  say  on  the  subiect  previousy  separated  and  subjected  to  this  treat-  T  HIS  is  a  typical'  letter  often  received  by 
on  Page  3  of  this  issue,  then  write  your  county  &nd  whlch  5S  aga,n  mixed  Wlth  the  skimmed  1  American  Agriculturist  in  regard  to 

agent  or  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  for  the  cT ,  ,  .  country  roads.  Ic  would  seem  that  as  the  State’s 

few  brief  instructions  needed,  and  give  it  a  trial  (  f  .ott'uals  111  the  Pennsylvania  Department  mam  roads  have  improved,  many  of  our  dirt  roads 

-  ,  Agriculture  are  taking  steps  to  prosecute  have  gone  backwards.  Certain  it  is  that  one  can 

a  ■* rrOT,  ,  rn  .  ,  .  _  .  cieaiers  who  use  tins  practice.  Viscolizing  is  of  drive  over  thousands  of  miles  of  countrv  hio-fi- 

A  W  ay  to  Maintain  Milk  Prices  course  a  deception  upon  the  consumer  and  can  ways  in  New  York  State  that  are  not  in  as  oo0d 

WHILE  no  one  would  claim  that  dairymen  and  sll0tdd  ,K'  treated  as  a  fraud.  condition  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  'ago. 

are  prosperous  this  winter,  yet  it  must  be  Adl  of  tpe  energy  and  money  of  the  town,  county 

said  that  the  times  are  better  in  the  dairy  busi-  Corporation  Farming  Would  Ruin  the  and  State.  see.m  to  be  P1!1  into  making  hard  surface 
ness  than  they  have  been  before  in  several  years.  Nation  ^oads  while  little  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’ 

J  lie  problem  now  before  dairymen  is  to  do  every-  ^  .  roads  hack  on  the  hills  and  in  the  side  valleys,  yet 

thing  possible  to  prevent  the  dairy  situation  from  \Y/E  bave  .J"ust  been  readmg  a  magazine  article  these  farmers  must  pay  for  the  hard  roads  which 

going  down  hill  again.  As  to  how  to  do  this,  we  7*  regarding  the  wheat  growing  operations  of  are  °f  little  or  no  benefit  to  them, 

have  found  no  better  suggestion  than  that  made  boi?ias  D'  Campbell  of  Montana.  Mr.  Camp-  To  this  statement  there  are  manv  exceniim^ 

by  Mr.  Staff  in  the  article  011  Page  3.  bell  is  engaged  111  corporation  farming  with  thou-  We  know  many  local  officials  who  are  do  no-  nil 

Aside  from  the  help  which  comes  from  or-  :sands  of  a9"es  under  his  _  control  and  with  an  they  can  to  keep  the  town  roads  in  slrine  W  m 

gamzation,  there  is  just  one  chief  reason  why  ldeal  pf  raising  at  least  a  million  bushels  of  wheat  all  fairness,  it  is  time  that  more  work  and  mnnev 

farmers  are  getting  belter  prices  for  their  milk  111  a  S1”g,.e  Vear;  Because  of  hL\apparent  success,  were  used  in  the  maintenance  of  ^ood  dirt  rnnrlf 

at  the  present  time,  and  that  is,  there  is  no  over-  fveral  cltV  writers  are  urging  in  articles  that  all  _ _ '* 

production.  But  unless  we  have  a  care,  prices  ,rms  ought  to  be  conducted  on  a  factory  basis, 

will  soon  come  cascading  down  again  because  too  factors  and  trucks  in  place  of  horses  and  Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

many  farmers  will  raise  every  worthless  heifer  <loin:',  awa-v  ,with  ‘h,e  ll,ome  ,life  and  the  ma"y  T  N  over  ten  years  of  more  or  less  travelling 

calf  and  in  other  ways  strive  to  increase  vaned  actmt.es  of  the  American  farmstead.  1  through  the^ 'farm  country^  of ^Ihe  Eas  I  a« 

production.  i  hese  theories  sound  very  well  and  make  good  had  considerable  experience  with  small  town 

In  a  letter  to  ns  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Staff  reading.  There  is  only  one  trouble  with  them  hotels.  Many  of  these  are  cozy  and  homelike 

says:.  the  ordinary  nondescript  grade  heifer  and  tbat  is  that  they  will  not  work.  Moreover,  hut  not  a  few  are  uncomfortable  and  cheerless—* 

calf  is  just  worthless  when  she  is  born  and  she  should  it  ever  be  possible  to  farm  it  quite  gen-  pretty  desolate  places  in  which  to  spend  a  lone* 
can  he  killed  without  any  loss  to  the  farmer.  But  erally  on  a  corporation  scale  in  America,  thus  some  week  end  away  from  home  and  familv- 
after  he  has  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  time  and  domg  away  with  the  American  farm  home  with  There  is  an  old  travelling  salesman  yarn  about 
money  on  her,  then  she  represents  a  real  invest-  ad  diat  it  has  meant  and  means  in  the  life  of  this  one  of  these  back  country  hotel  that  <yoes  some* 
ment  and  naturally  the  farmer  hates  to  get  rid  of  nation,  it  would  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  thing  like  this: 

her  y ter  he  has  put  so  much  good  money  into  fel1  “P™  the  American  people.  The  traveller  came  down  from  his  room  rather 

C1'  Cooperative  business  and  corporate  business  are  early  in  the  morning  and  was  ^reeled  bv  th<* 

^  a]l  right  and  necessary  in  the  marketing  of  farm  landlord.  y 

Saving’s  Gone  in  Worthless  Stock  products.  But  m  spite  of  some  advantages  of  “Good  morning,”  he  said,  “how  did  ye  spend 

TmQ  ,  ,  ,T  „  ,  _  r  domff  flings  on  a  big  scale,  neither  corporate  nor  the  night?”  '  ^ 

,b  ast  su5nm<rr  a  \01'k  Statte  farm-  cooperative  farming  is  practical  on  the  produc-  “I  am  sorry  to  say,”  answered  his  g-uest  “T— a 
e  ;  was  suddenly  killed  When  the  time  tion  side  of  farming.  Take  Mr.  Campbell’s  en-  I  didn’t  sleep  very  well.”  "  ’ 

mh  stZo, ZTt  u  "s,es‘a‘e.  the  ad-  terpnse  for  instance.  He  leases  his  land  from  “What  w!s  ^matter?” 

mmistiatoi  iound  that  he  had  six  thousand  the  Crow  Indians.  Therefore,  he  has  no  capital  "Well,  I  was  bothered  bv  insomnia” 

box  In  whichhe  kentM^5  1lT  m  the  inYestment1  land  and  Pays  no  land  taxes.  His  The  proprietor  rolled  his  tobacco  to  the  other 

who  valuables.  I  he  man  only  rental  is  ten  per  cent  of  the  crops  for  the  side  of  his  mouth  and  spat  angrily  biff  accurately 

3£?a1  o firSt  three  yCarS  and  tWenty  cei!t  for  the  at  the  distant  cuspidor/  an^  accurate9 

lnm d r e d°  dollars 3wor th  / f1  <pVartl e ^ if  fe^  fext  two  >rears’  making  an  average  of  only  four-  “That’s  a  dum  lie,”  he  said,  “I’LL  GIVE  YE  . 
Dairymen’s  rPWp  ~  rr  •  F-  stock  and  teen  per  cent  annual  rental.  What  farmer  could  FIVE  DOLLARS  FOR  EVERYONE  YOU ' 

)  ens  League  certilicates  of  indebted-  not  succeed  on  good  land  under  such  favorable  FIND  IN  THE  HOUSE!”  ~  ' 


American  Agriculturist,  January  1,  192? 
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Henry  Morgcnthau,  Jr. 


TFT  IS  is  the  first  year  that  my  orchard  has 
produced  any  sizable  crop  of  apples. 
During  the  past  two  or  three  years,  I 
have  tried  -various  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  crop.  One  year,  I  sold  them  to  a  local 
grower  by  the  pound — he  in  turn  packed  them 
and  re-sold  them.  Another  year,  I  put  them  in 
cold  storage  in  New  York  City,  this  year,  I 
decided  that  I  would  look  for  an 
entirely  new  method  of  disposing 
of  my  apples. 

In  Westchester  County,  there 
are  over  one  million  people  who 
W  *iave  to  ')e  from  outside 

sources.  They  draw  largely  on 
New  York  City  dealers  for  their 

-  . -  supply  of  apples  as  well  as  other 

Jjm  perishable  commodities.  The 
Jr  thought  I  had  in  mind  was — why 
ship  my  apples  to  New  York 
City,  and  then  have  them  trucked 
back  to  Westchester  County?  With  this  in  mind, 

I  asked  Fred  Ohm,  our  market  expert,  to  call  on 
every  reputable  commission  man  in  Westchester 
County  and  try  and  interest  him  in  my  orchard. 
Ohm  found  a  commission  man  in  Yonkers  who 
had  his  own  cold  storage  plant,  and  who  proved 
lo  be  sufficiently  interested  to  come  to  Fishkill 
Farms  and  look  my  orchard  over.  We  closed  a 
deal  inside  of  an  hour,  whereby  he  bought  the 
whole  of  my  crop,  packed  in  bushel  baskets.  He 
took  delivery  of  the  crop  at  my  packing  house,  and 
hauled  them  from  there  directly  to  his  cold  stor¬ 
age  plant  in  Yonkers — at  a  trucking  cost  of  20c 
a  basket. 

T  received  $2.35  a  basket  for  my  McIntosh 
and  Si. 35  a  basket  for  my  Opalescents,  Baldwins 
and  Romes.  At  the  time  that  I  made  this  sale,  I 
did  not  think  that  I  had  done  particularly  well, 
but  since  then,  a  good  many  growers  have  told 
me  that  I  was  very  fortunate  in  disposing  of  my 
crop  at  the  price  which  I  did. 

*  *  * 

DURING  the  past  week,  at  the  invitation  of 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  I  attended  the  Farmers’ 
Institute  for  State  Institution  Farm  Workers  at 
Rochester.  Superintendents,  stewards  and  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  various  state  institutions  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Through  these  men,  the  State  of  New 
York  farms  400,000  acres,  and  I  gather  that  the 
farms  are  being  run  in  an  efficient  manner.  Most 
of  the  food  raised  on  these  farms  goes  to  the  in-' 
mates  of  these  institutions,  and  in  this  way,  does 
not  come  in  competition  with  products  raised  by 
farmers  in  the  state. 

C.  R.  White,  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  in  speaking  at  the 
annual  banquet  said,  “The  injury  of  farmers  in 
one  section  of  the  country  is  the  concern  of  all”. 
I  think  this  is  well  put  and  worth  while  thinking- 
over,  especially  at  this  time  where  the  east  and 
the  west  seem  to  be  so  far  apart  on  federal  farm 
aid  legislation. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  awarded  memberships  in 
the  Potato  Club  to  Harry  H.  Van  Loon,  head 
farmer  at  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Home,  at 
Bath,  for  producing  367  bushels  of  potatoes  to 
the  acre;  and  also  to  James  Murphy,  farmer  at 
the  Syracuse  State  School  for  producing  392 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  order  to  qualify  as  a 
member  of  the  Potato  Club,  you  must  produce 
three  times  the  average  production  per  acre  for 
potatoes  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

I  got  a  real  thrill  out  of  seeing  Commissioner 
Pyrke  present  to  Charles  Sturges,  farm  manager 
at  the  Clinton  Prison  Farms,  a  silver  cup,  for  hav¬ 
ing  produced  527.76  bushels  of  potatoes  to  the 
acre;  and  also  conferred  on  Sturges  for  this 
“masterpiece”,  a  degree  of  “Master  Farmer  In 
Applied  Agriculture”.  All  the  farm  managers 
present  gave  Sturges  a  hearty  round  of  applause 
and  you  could  feel  that  they  were  delighted  with 
the  honor  bestowed  upon  their  brother-farmer. 

*  *  ^ 

ADVANCED  Registry  Testing  has  just  been 
completed  on  the  farm — four  cows  having 
been  on  test  for  14  days.  These  cows  make  their 
records  under  ordinary  farm  conditions.  They 


are  milked  right  in  the  stanchions  and  receive  the 
same  care  as  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Twenty-five 
pounds  of  grain  per  day  was  the  maximum 
amount  that  any  cow  received,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  3.7  lbs.  of  milk  for  every  pound  of  grain 
fed. 

The  record  that  pleased  me  the  most  was  the 
one  made  by  the  heifer,  Fishkill  Deicol  Lady. 
She  is  the  first  daughter  of  Hengerveld  Home¬ 
stead  Dekol  4TH  to  freshen  on  our  farm,  and 
I  own  twenty-nine  more  sisters  out  of  the  same 
sire.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  naturally 
very  much  interested  in  seeing  what  she  would 
do.  Fishkill  Dekol  I.ady,  as  a  junior  two  year 
old,  made  the  following  record : 

7  days— 412.3  lbs.  of  milk— 19.09  lbs.  of  butter— 
Average  Test  3.739% 

Her  best  day’s  milk  production  was  60.2  lbs. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  is  a  very 
creditable  record  for  a  junior  two  year  old,  that 
only  weighed  1,000  lbs.  after  she  freshened,  show¬ 


ing  that  she  was  not  in  the  best  of  condition. 

The  other  three  records  were  made  by  cows 
which  are  daughters  of  Dutciiland  Colantiia 
Sir  Inka  : 

Fishkill  Dichter  Inka  Colantha,  a  junior  four  year 
old,  made  in  7  days,  519.4  lbs.  of  milk — 23.98  lbs.  butter— 
Average  Test  3.694%. 

Best  day’s  milk  77  lbs.  Weight  of  cow  after  fresh¬ 
ening  1,310  lbs. 

Lady  Inka  Daisy  Ella — at  full  age,  produced  in  7  days, 
615.8  lbs.  of  milk — 25.50  lbs.  butter — Average  Test 
3-3i3%- 

Best  day’s  milk  94  lbs.  Weight  of  cow  after  fresh¬ 
ening  1,320  lbs. 

Fishkill  Aaggie  Colantha  Inka — as  a  senior  three  year 
old,  produced  in  7  days  623.2  lbs  of  milk — 25.40  lbs. 
butter — Average  Test  3.26%. 

Best  day’s  milk  93.5  lbs.  Weight  of  cow  after  fresh¬ 
ening  1,430  lbs. 

While  the  best  herdsman  in  the  world  cannot 
make  a  good  record  out  of  a  poor  cow,  still  a 
poor  herdsman  cannot  make  a  good  record  out  of 
a  good  cow. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


THE  oilier  day  I  took  a  little  time  at  the  noon 
hour  to  visit  Macy’s — one  of  the  largest 
department  stores  in  the  world — to  buy  some 
Christmas  things  for  the  folks.  There  are  at  least 

eight  floors  in  Macy’s,  each 
with  space  that  would  cover 
several  acres,  and  every  avail¬ 
able  inch  is  utilized  to  display 
piles  of  merchandise  of  every 
kind  and  description  from 
every  land  under  the  sun.  But 
of  even  more  interest  to  me 
than  the  beautiful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  merchandise  are  the  folks 
both  those  who  stand  long  hours  on 
behind  the  counters  and  those 
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themselves, 
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Snow  Bound 

No  belter  description  of  such  a  home  gathering  is 
to  be  found  in  our  American  literature  than  “Stiozv 
Bound”  by  John  Grecnleaf  Whittier.  W e  give 
here  a  little  of  it  with  the  hope  and  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  every  one  of  our  families  will  obtain 
the  whole  poem,  gather  the  home  folks  about  the 
sitting  room  fire  and  read  it  aloud. 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 

We  sat  the  clean- winged  hearth  about, 

Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 

While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 

And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed. 

The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed. 

What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 

What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  its  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-fire’s  ruddy  glow. 

O  Time  and  Change! — with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sire’s  that  winter  day, 

How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on! 

Ah,  brother!  only  I  and  thou, 

Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now, — 

The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 

We  tread  the  paths  their  feet  have  worn, 

We  sit  beneath  their  orchard  trees, 

We  hear,  like  them,  the  hum  of  bees 
And  rustle  of  the  bladed  corn; 

We  turn  the  pages  that  they  read. 

Their  written  words  we  linger  o’er, 

But  in  the  sun  they  cast  no  shade, 

No  voice  is  heard,  no  sign  is  made. 

No  step  is  on  the  conscious  floor! 

Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just,) 

That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  cypress-trees! 
Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 

Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play! 

Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith. 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 

That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own! 


great  crowds,  too,  who  come  to  buy  the  things 
displayed  for  sale. 

Of  course,  trying  to  make  purchases  under  such 
circumstances  is  a  discouraging  and  tiring  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  especially  so  to  the  average  “mere 
man”,  and  I  am  no  exception.  Most  of  the 
shoppers  in  these  big  stores  are  women,  and  if  a 
man  tries  to  be  ordinarily  courteous,  he  does  not 
have  much  chance.  One  of  my  friends  said 
that  he  stepped  aside  in  a  store  recently  to  hold 
open  a  door  for  a  woman  loaded  with  packages. 
Then  before  he  -could  get  through  himself,  at 
least  a  dozen  more  crowded  in,  thinking  no  doubt 
that  he  was  a  doorkeeper !  He  said  if  he  had  not 
finally  jumped  in  ahead  of  several  women  he 
would  have  been  there  still. 

But  even  though  the  hurrying,  pushing  holiday 
crowds  jostle  and  shove  me  around,  I  do  not  mind 
so  very  much  for  I  like  folks.  With  all  of  their 
faults,  they  are  the  most  interesting  and  most 
lovable  creatures  that  the  good  Lord  has  ever 
made.  Underneath  all  the  selfishness,  the  sophis¬ 
tication,  the  hardness  and  the  discourtesies,  there 
nearly  always  are  good  intentions  and  the  desire 
to  make  others  happy. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  in  Macy’s  as  I  stood 
watching  the  hundreds  of  women  with  their 
strained,  intent  and  tired  faces  trying  to  do  their 
shopping.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  there, 
not  for  themselves,  but  to  buy  a  little  Christmas 
for  those  they  love.  With  most  of  them,  there 
was  the  need  of  making  a  little  money  go  a  long 
ways,  so  that  there  might  be  a  satisfactory  Christ¬ 
mas  time  for  brothers,  sisters,  husbands,  sons,  and 
daughters. 

*  *  * 

SPEAKING  of  the  Christmas  and  holiday 
time  reminds  me  of  an  address  I  heard 
yesterday  on  the  radio  by  Dr.  Harry  Emerson 
Fosdick.  Dr.  Fosdick,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
myself  included,  is  the  most  powerful  preacher 
and  orator  in  America  today.  He  said  yesterday 
that  no  matter  what  we  thought  of  Jesus,  we  must 
admit  that  He  has  had  more  influence  in  the 
world  than  anyone  else  who  has  ever  lived  and 
that  that  influence  is  stronger  today  than  ever. 
“Yet,”  said  Dr.  Fosdick,  “in  gaining  that  power, 
Jesus  used  none  of  the  tools  that  others  have 
used  to  become  famous.  He  wrote  no  books.  He 
led  no  armies,  He  formed  no  great  organizations. 
All  He  did  was  something  that  anyone  can  do. 
He  worked  with  individuals,  and  with  very  com¬ 
monplace,  mediocre  individuals,  too.” 

So  it  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  at  this  holi¬ 
day  time  and  at  the  beginning  of  another  year 
to  check  ourselves  up  a  little,  to  take  an  inventory, 
as  it  were,  as  to  our  attitude  and  relationships  to 
the  individuals  around  us.  What  about  those 
business  associates,  neighbors  and  friends?  What 
do  they  really  think  of  us?  Judging  by  our  ac¬ 
tions  in  our  contacts  with  them,  what  should  they 

( Continued  on  page  8) 
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Quality  Chicks 

Sturdy,  Vigorous,  disease-free  siiains  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  average  conditions  of  farm  or  backyard.  They 
mature  quickly  and  keep  the  egg  basket  full. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  my  big,  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE 

Full  Count,  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

BOX  29 


VQU  NEED  THIS  CATALO G 
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tvtm  cn  iga  BUTtH  cnvJULU  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTYILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  flue,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated 
"lour  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  Every  bird  in  our  breeding 

flocks  is  banded  and  a  record 
kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS  out  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 

°  You  can’t  lose  on  our  chicks  I 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYT  VI LLE,  OHIO 
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Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  OH 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns _ $3.75 

Barred,  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds _  4.25  8.00 

Anconas _ 4.00 

White  Wyandottes _ 4.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited) — Light  10c  :  Heavy  12c. 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  thie  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
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THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY 


Oept.  16 


UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  Y'ou  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  lt,.telIs  a11  abont  our 

pedigreed  males  and  spec¬ 
ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Trices 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SQUAB  BOOK 
NUMBER  3 


Send  now  for  this  interesting  book  telling 
how  a  beginner  started  small  in  backyard 
with  no  money,  now  has  a  $30,000  plant, 
ships  150  barrels  squabs  yearly,  paid  $75  to 
.  .  I  $100  a  barrel.  You  can  do  the  same.  Price 

or  book  is  50c  but  we  will  mail  it  to  you  for  names  and  addresses 
of  four  of  your  friends  and  your  own.  Ask  for  Book  No.  Three 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  434  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years  Ago 
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GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want. 

P4TA1  flfi  IQ  CPCC  ?ur  hnok  gives  directions  for  rais- 
uHl'HLUU  IO  rrtuC  jug  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohio 


Oil  A I  ITY  CHICKS  Chicks  from  winter  laying, 
1  1  VmiCIVO  farm  raiSed,  mature  stock, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rooks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15.  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  *,!» 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  eall 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


JONES’ 


CHICKS 


BARRED  ROCK  AND 
SINGLE  COMBED 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


COCKERELS  ?*ueor  pF00rs  *  The  $  Combination 

Large  white  egg — Large  White  Leghorns.  Every  bird 
wingbanded  and  with  a  known  history.  Production  bred 
33  years.  Trapnested  and  pedigree  hatched,  6  years.  Our 
ideal — 5-lb.,  6-lb.  males  4-lb.,  5-lb.  hens;  24-28  oz. 
Per  doz.  chalk  white  eggs,  200  eggs  or  more  per  yr.  par 
bird.  Free  from  important  breed  defects. 

5?g  KNOW  WHAT  BOTH  SATISFIED 

Mating  and  sales  list  of  stock,  eggs  and  chix  free. 

EGG  AND  APPLE  FARM,  Route  A,  Trumans  burg,  N.  Y. 
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P  A  RV  ffJIf  If  C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
inci ||)atjon  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
emias  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00.  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  yoor  chicks  when  yoo  see 
them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  high  quality. 
Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  ter  K  today 

J.W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  go  Main  St..  Ottawa.  OhU 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  °u0  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  males  and  Tanered  males  with  300-egg 
quintuples  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
witti  die  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets,  pro¬ 
duce  better  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  TDhAeYK?„LdDthca«'LcaKys 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
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ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eg^, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  1,  1927 

New  York’s  Champion  Hen 

Dutchess  County  Bird  First  to  Pass  300  Mark 

By  C.  E.  LEE 


10th  and  after  she 


'  old  Empire 

ducedama„yaSd5m-  Hcid  of  Poultry  Dept.,  dew  York  S, ale  ;had 
pious  in  the  past  but 
none  of  which  it 
may  be  more  proud  than  the  304  egg 


Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture, 
Farmingdale,  L.  I. 


S.  C.  White  Leghorn  pullet  officially 
known  as  bird  8-5  at  the  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  the  State 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture,  Farm¬ 
ingdale,  Long  Island.  That  this  record 
should  be  made  by  a  hen  bred  from 
New  York  State  stock  by  a  New  York 
State  poultryman,  and  reared  on  a  New 
York  State  farm  is  further  cause  for 
gratification.  Mr.  Otto  Ruehle  of 
Ruehle’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant 
Valley,  New  York,  the  owner  of  this 
bird  deserves 
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The  first  ‘‘300  egger”  in  New  York  State.  This 
hen  laid  304  eggs  in  365  working  days  at  the  New 
York  State  Egg-laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I. 


much  credit 
for  consci¬ 
entious  and 
skilful  breed¬ 
ing  work. 

For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years 
pens  fro  m 
this  breeder 
have  made 
fine  records 
at  practical¬ 
ly  all  of  the 
eastern  egg 
laying  c  o  n  - 
tests.  The 
pen  of  which 
bird  8-5  was 
a  mem  b  e  r 
laid  1967  eggs 
for  the  year, 
or  practical¬ 
ly  200  eggs 
per  bird  aver¬ 
age  for  the- 
flock. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  derived 
from  the  performance  of  this  bird.  In 
the  first  place  why  was  this  pullet,  out  of 
over  6,ooo  birds  trapnested,  since  the  start 
of  the  New  York  State  Contest  in  1920, 
alone  able  to  reach  the  300  egg  class? 
To  be  sure  a  half  dozen  or  more  other 
birds  have  attained  290  eggs  or  over,  but 
only  8-5  among  the  whole  6,000  actually 
reached  300  eggs.  Breeders  of  Leghorns 
in  this  and  other  eastern  states  have  been 
selecting  and  breeding  carefully  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  this  is  the  first  official 
300  egg  hen  in  New  York  State.  Why? 
Quite  simple. 

How  many  eastern  poultry  breeders  have 
been  not  only  selecting  their  birds  for  type 
and  vigor  but  have  also  trapnested,  pedi¬ 
gree  bred  and  progeny  tested  their  breed¬ 
ers?  Of  the  very  few  who  have  done  all 
this  how  many  have  been  at  it  carefully 
and  conscientiously  for  eighteen  years ? 

Answer  this  and  you  also  answer  the 
oft  repeated  question  “why  do  most  of 
the  high  record  Leghorns  come  from 
Pacific  Coast  breeders?”  It  is  not  by  ac¬ 
cident  that  such  birds  as  8-5  are  bred.  Mr. 
Ruehle  follows  the  same  general  plan  in 
breeding  that  has  made  the  Pacific  Coast 
birds  from  Hollywood,  Tanered,  Hanson, 
Morgan,  Bealls,  and  others  famous  the 
world  over  for  uniformly  high  production. 

Trapnesting  Since  1908 

Concerning  the  breeding  back  of  8-5 
Mr.  Ruehle  has  this  to  say  “I  have  been 
trapnesting  and  linebreeding  my  birds 
since  1908.  First  I  only  trapnested  a  few 
hens  but  since  1918  I  have  trapnested  every 
year  about  300  birds.  My  flock  average 
raised  this  season  again  to  191  eggs  for 
the  whole  farm !”  My  contest  birds  were 
selected  from  individually  pedigreed  pullets. 
The  sire  of  these  pullets  was  out  of  a 
303  egg  hen  and  the  sire’s  dam  had 
314  eggs  to  her  credit.  The  sire  also 
took  second  place  in  a  class  of  52  birds 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair! 

“The  dam  of  pullet  8-5  had  a  record 
of  278  eggs. 

--Pullet  8-5  laid  her  first  egg  October 


At. 


in  succession  she 
was  transferred  with 
other  selected  pullets 
to  another  house  and  no  further  record 
kept  till  taken  to  the  contest.” 

There  is  no  question  that  Mr.  Ruehle 
is  producing  a  number  of  300  eggers 
each  year,  and  an  increasing  number 
each  year.  Further  he  is  doing  it  in  the 
only  way  that  has  ever  been  found  suc¬ 
cessful,  namely  trapnesting,  pedigree 
breeding  and  progeny  testing.  v 

Mr.  Reuhle  has  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  New  York 

State  poultry 
breeders  can¬ 
not  equal  or 
excel  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast 
breeders  in 
the  business 
of  producing 
high  grade, 
high  produc¬ 
tion  breeding 
stock,  and  at 
a  handsome 
profit  too. 

A  study  of 
'the  daily  trap- 
nest  record 
sheet  reveals 
some  •  inter¬ 
esting  facts. 
Her  longest 
cycle  was  64 
eggs,  running 
from  March 
1 7th  to  May 
19th,  inclu¬ 
sive,  without 
a  break,  but 
this  was  also 

followed  by  45  eggs  in  47  days. 


“8-5’s”  Daily  Record 

Bird  8-5  laid  23  eggs  in  November,  the 
first  month  of  the  contest,  and  21  in  De¬ 
cember  which  was  her  poorest  month. 
Without  question  the  severe,  and  for  Long 
Island,  unseasonable  weather,  experienced 
in  December,  cut  off  a  few  eggs  from  her 
possible  total.  However,  she  came  back 
at  the  bat  in  January  and  knocked  out  23 
hits,  increasing  to  30  in  April,  her  best 
month. 

She  dropped  to  22  in  the  “dogdays”  of 
August  but  came  back  with  the  cool  Sep¬ 
tember  air  to  a  record  of  27  for  the  month 
and  24  for  October.  At  the  close  of  the 
contest  year  she  was  still  hard  at  it,  hav¬ 
ing  laid  at  least  13  months  at  high  speed 
without  moulting  or’  stopping.  It  is  also 
very  interesting  to  note  that  in  spite  of 
this  terrific  long  grind  bird  8-5  gained  in 
weight  from  3.6  pounds  at  the  beginning 
of  the  contest  to  4.4  pounds  at  the  close. 

What  the  Champion  Ate 

Bird  8-5  received  exactly  the  same  feed 
and  care  as  the  other  1,000  pullets  in  the 
Contest.  The  regular  Farmingdale  ration 
was  used,  the  formulas  being  as  follows : 

SCRATCH  GRAIN 

200  Cracked  corn 
100  Wheat 

DRY  MASH 

100  Lbs.  Wheat  Bran 
100  Lbs.  Corn  Meal 
100  Lbs.  Red  Dog  Flour 
100  Lbs.  Diamond  Gluten  Meal 
100  Fine  Feeding  Oatmeal 
50  Lbs.  Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal 
50  Lbs.  High  grade  Meat  Scrap 
(55%  P.) 

30  Lbs.  Edible  (steamed)  bone  meal 
(changed  to  25  Lbs.  mineral 
mixture  for  1926-27) 

15  Lbs.  Granulated  charcoal 
3  Lbs.  Salt 
3  Lbs.  Fine  sulphur 

For  1926-27  the  mash  formula  has 
been  slightly  changed  by  eliminating  the 
gluten  meal  and  using  25  pounds  of 
mineral  mixture  in  place  of  the  30 
pounds  of  more  expensive  bone  meal. 

Condensed  buttermilk  or  condensed 
skimmilk  and  germinated  (not  sprouted) 
oats,  mixed  in  varying  proportions  accord- 

( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Your  orders  are  shipped  uiithin  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within  24  hours. 
That  saves  time.  Besides,  one  of  our  -seven 
big  stores  is  near  to  you.  Therefore,  your 
letter  reaches  us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to 
you  quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper,  and 
more  satisfactory  to  send  all  your  orders  to 
Ward’s. 


Buying  by  mail  at  Ward’s  means  cooperative 
buying  of  the  finest  kind.  It  means  that  you 
by  cooperating  with  our  8,000,000  other  cus¬ 
tomers  enable  us  to  purchase  goods  by  the  train 
load  to  secure  low  prices  for  all  of  you. 

Low  Prices  without  Sacrifice  of  Quality 

First  of  all,  before  price  is  considered,  quality 
and  serviceability  must  be  proved.  We  never 
buy  goods  merely  because  they  are  cheap.  We 
never  sacrifice  quality  to  make  you  a  low  price. 
In  buying  for  our  customers  we  consider  first 
of  all  the  wishes,  the  satisfaction  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  It  takes  quality  and  low  price  to  make 
the  bargains  we  offer  you. 


KW— filled  with  Spring’s  new  mer- 
handise,  showing  for  the  first  time 
Vard’s  wonderful  New  Bargains,  giv- 
ng  Ward’s  new  low  prices  on  almost 
everything  you  need  to  buy — this  New,  Com¬ 
plete,  624  Page  Catalogue  is  yours  Free! 

Filled  with  things  of  interest  to  every  man, 
•with  things  of  beauty  and  style  and  good  taste 
for  every  woman;  filled  with  Saving  as  well  as 
Pleasure — showing  everything  for  the  Farm, 
the  Home,  and  the  Family — one  copy  of  this 
great  new  Catalogue  is  offered  to  you,  for  your 
use,  for  your  family’s  use — entirely  Free!  The 
coupon  below  is  printed  for  your  convenience 
in  sending  for  this  book — today! 


Lmerlcan  Agriculturist,  January  I,  1927 


$100,000,000  worth  of  merchandise 

bought  for  this  Catalogue  -v 

Just  consider  that  back  of  this  Catalogue  there 
is  $100,000,000  worth  of  bright  new  merchan¬ 
dise  bought  in  the  largest  quantities  to  secure 
the  lowest  prices  for  you.  Merchandise  bought 
for  ready  cash,  because  cash  buys  cheaper  than 
credit— always. 


This  new  Catalogue  is  to  be  yours  free.  This 
page  is  published  to  offer  you  the  Catalogue 
and  the  saving  this  book  will  bring.  This  coupon 
is  printed  for  your  convenience.  Your  copy  of 
this  Catalogue  is  yours  free.  You  need  only  fill 
in  the  coupon — Now! 

Every  item  in  this  great  Catalogue  is  hacked 
hy  a  55'year'old  guarantee  and  reputation  for 
honest,  reliable  goods  and  honest  dealing . 


Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  City  Sf.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


TO  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.; 
Dept.2-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
(Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 

Name . . . . . . . . . 

Local  Address . '...., . . 

Post  Office . . 

State.. . . . . . 

i ~  ' '  =${& 
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Agriculturist,  January  1,  1927 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

'THE  following  are  the  December 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 
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Class 

1  Fluid  Milk  . $3.10 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ....2.36* 

2  B  ice  Cream  ....  2.46 

2  C  Soft  Cheese  . 2.41 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.25 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
YotK  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  "each  class  are  not 
th«  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

*Liass  2A  price  shown  includes  15c  per  100  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  if  no  profitable  distribution  is 
made  of  skim.  The  base  price  zvithout  skim  value 
is  $2.21.  6c  per  100  lbs.  is  to  be  added  for  each 
1/10  of  1%  butterfat  in  classes  2a  and  2b. 

Non-Pool  Prices 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  announces  for  the 
month  of  December,  1926,  a  fiat  price  of 
$3.47  per  100  lbs.  in  the  201-210  miie  zone 

Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
that  Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Before  churning  add 
j  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
ff/r  each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  anc 
meets  all  State  and  Na 
tional  food  laws.  Usee 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
^  buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless-  Large  bottles 
-ii  co  s  t  only  35  cents  at 

drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Richard¬ 
son  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Ship  Y our  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  is  our  business  to  make  for  you  the  most 
money  for  your  live  poultry.  That  is  why 
we  charge  5%  commission. 

Wire  or  Write  for  information, 
tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERM  A  N  &  B  AEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


y*\  F"  cr<y«  Etc-  —  Small  consignments  from 

*“*&&*>  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
•  */  rerv  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 

always.  Refer  to  Dim  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good"  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


Equipt.  Orchard  &  Genl.  Farm 
72  Fertile  Acres  Near  City 

Excellent  markets  &  advantages,  40  acres  tillage,  stream- 
watered  pasture,  valuable  10-acre  vroodlnt;  family  orchard, 
grapes  h  berries,  bldgs,  valued  $4300,  S-room  Colonial 
home,  fireplace,  spring  water,  maple  &  elm  shade,  good 
barns,  other  bldgs.  To  close  quickly,  only  $3300  with  3 
eows,  horse,  liens.  Implements,  tools,  crops  included;  pait 
eas'n  takes  it.  Details  new  Ulus',  catalog  supplement.  Copy 
Yee.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Avc.,  New 
«rh  City. 


for  3%  milk  subject  to  published  freight 
differentials  and  an  addition  of  4c  per  point 
of  butter  fat  above  3%.  The  dealer  to  take 
all  the  milk  delivered  by  his  producers. 
$3.46  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the  produc¬ 
er,  and  1c  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Non- Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Operattive  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BUTTER 

CREAMERY  Dec.  21 

SALTED  Dec.  20  Dec.  14  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .56%-57  56%-57  48  *48% 

Extra  (92  sc)  56  -  56  -  47%- 

84-91  score  .  .41%-55%  41%-55%  42%-47 
Lower  G’d’s  40  -  41  40  -41  41%-42 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  but¬ 
ter  market  since  our  last  report,  which 
condition  we  expected  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  stock  that  was  on  board 
the  boats  frozen  fast  in  the  Great 
Lakes,  has  at  last  arrived,  to  replenish 
the  rapidly  decreasing  supplies.  This  is 
being  written  just  prior  to  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  and  the  tone  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  quite  firm. 

Ou  December  20  the  week  opened 
with  the  market  in  a  pretty  good  shape. 
All  available  indications  point  to  plenti¬ 
ful  supplies  although  they  are  not  bur¬ 
densome.  Domestic  butter  is  still  quite 
scarce  but  the  shortage  is  being  made 
up  by  the  stock  from  New  Zealand,  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden.  Foreign  butter  has 
become  a  very  important  factor  lately 
and  is  exerting  a  great  deal  of  influence 
on  the  market.  During  Christmas  week 
approximately  18,000  boxes  of  New 
Zealand  butter  was  due  to  arrive  which 
served  as  a  very  important  factor  in 
checking  any  advance  that  short  domes¬ 
tic  stock  might  induce.  Obviously  the 
situation  in  the  cold  storage  market  con¬ 
tinues  very  satisfactory.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  17  reports  from  the  four  largest 
cities  shows  that  butter  holdings  are 
over  5  million  pounds  short  of  what 
they  were  a  year  ago. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  STEADY 


STATE 

FLATS  Dec.  20 

Fresh  fancy - —  * - 

Fresh  av’ge - — - - 

Held  fancy  .27  -  28  27  -  28 
Held  av’ge  .25  -26  25  -26 


No  change  in  the  cheese  market  since 
our  last  report.  Unfortunately  there  is 
not  enough  business  being  transacted  in 
fresh  state  flats  of  the  average  run  qual¬ 
ity  or  better  to  warrant  quotations. 
There  are  some  lower  grades  of  state 
whole  milk  flats  that  are  selling  from 
23c  to  24c.  The  make  of  fresh  cheese 
is  still  running  considerably  behind  that 
of  a  year  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  fluid  market  is  having  a  very 
strong  influence  on  the  make  of  cheese. 
Just  previous  to  Christmas  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  buying  interest  but  •  held 
cheese  occupied  a  very  firm  position. 
The  price  was  the  same  as  was  reported 
a  week  ago  which  is  just  a  fraction  un¬ 
der  the  market  of  1925.  For  several 
weeks  we  have  been  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  the  cheese  market  would 
equal  that  of  a  year  ago.  Although  it 
is  still  a  fraction  under  the  1925  level  we 
expect  it  will  come  up  on  even  terms. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 
Cold  storage  holdings  are  below  those 
of  1925  while  at  the  same  time  the  make 
is  falling  short  of  last  year’s  production. 

MEDIUM  EGGS  EASIER 


Cold  storage  eggs  have  been  in  very 
full  supply  of  late  and  these  have  served 
to  hold  prices  down,  otherwise  we  would 
have  undoubtedly  seen  an  upward  shift. 
The  Pacific  Coast  is  still  a  heavy  ship¬ 
per  of  fancy  white  eggs  and  these  are 
creating  a  restraining  influence  on  fancy 
nearbys.  In  fact  the  situation  has  been 
such  that  nearby  eggs  of  medium  grade 
have  moved  with  more  or  less  difficulty 
and  receivers  have  been  compelled  to 
make  slight  concessions  in  order  to  turn 
stock.  Brown  eggs  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  selling  very  satisfactorily. 

OUTLOOK  GOOD  FOR  HOLIDAY 
POULTRY 


FOWLS 

Dec.  20 

Dec  .15 

Dec.  21 
1925 

Colored  ....... 

...  r  _  - - 

26-28 

26-29 

Leghorns  ... . 

20-22 

21-25 

CHICKENS 
Colored  . 

_ _ 

-24 

27-29 

Leghorns  ..... 

18-22 

25-27 

Broilers  . 

30-35 

40-45 

The  outlook  at  this  writing.  December 
2i,  is  very  good  for  the  holiday  poultry 
trade.  On  the  2ist  the  situation  was  very 
firm.  Indications  were  that  heavy  fowls 
would  run  anywhere  from  28  to  30c  with 
Leghorns  correspondingly  lower.  Chickens 
will  be  selling  in  the  range  of  26  to  28c 
with  a  few  extra  fancy  marks  reaching 
30c.  Some  Leghorn  chicks  are  bound  to 
sell  lower  than  this.  Earlier  indications 
were  that  turkeys  would  at  least  bring  45c 
and  if  sentiment  means  anything  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  see  them  go  as  high 
as  55c.  Although  there  is  absolutely  no 
way  of  telling  how  the  situation  will  de¬ 
velop  for  a  number  of  unforseen  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  weather  is  right,  we  will  see 
a  good  market. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


fancy  marks  are  selling.  Prices  have 
not  improved  to  any  extent  but  stocks 
are  moving,  which  is  some  encourage¬ 
ment.  However,  where  goods  are  of 
ordinary  quality  and  show  some  frost 
bite,  buying  interest  is  absolutely  lack¬ 
ing  and  these  lines  are  just  occupying 
space  which  sometimes  is  more  valuable 
than  the  apple  themselves. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CABBAGE 

There  has  been  no  change  of  late  in 
cabbage.  State  Danish  is  bringing  from 
$32  to  $35  a  ton  delivered  in  New  York 
City.  Naturally  at  this  time  of  the  year 
a  staple  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less 
neglected  for  the  holiday  specialties. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  have  been  quite  plentiful 
of  late  and  prices  have  slumped  some. 
Only  the  finest  have  been  bringing  from 
$15  to  $15.50  with  most  of  the  trade 
passing  at  $11  to  $14.50.  During  the 
Christmas  holidays  naturally  poultry 
takes  the  front  rank. 

Live  lambs  have  also  eased  in  view 
of  the  situation  and  only  prime  marks 
bring  $13  to  $13.50,  with  average  run 
bringing  from  $10  to  $12.50.  Country 
dressed  veal  has  not  been  cleaning  up 
well.  Marks  had  difficulty  in  bringing 
19c  to  20c.  Most  of  the  stock  arrived 
sold  at  13c  to  18c. 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago ) 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  14 

Last 

Year 

Wheat  . 

1.381/2 

1.67 

Corn  . 

.74 

•73'4 

Oats  . 

.  .  .  .47 

.45% 

.39% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

. . .1.5334 

1.52% 

1.8534 

Corn  No.  2  Yel.  . 

.  .  .  .92i/? 

.93'4 

.91*4 

Oats  No.  2  . 

...  .571/2 

•  561/2 

.52 

-FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo') 


Dec.  18  Dec. 


Dec.  19 
11  1925 


Dec.  21 
Dec.  14  1925 


27  -28% 

25%-26% 


Gr’d  Oats  . 

.34.50 

34.00 

30.50 

Sn'q  Bran  . 

.  30-50 

30.50 

29.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

.... 

.32.50 

32  50 

32.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.32  50 

32.50 

29  50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.... 

.36.50 

36.50 

36  00 

Flour  Mids  . . . 

34.00 

35.00 

Red  Dog  ...... 

.40.00 

34.00 

41.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

32.50 

34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

32.50 

33.00 

Corn  Moal  .... 

.32  00 

31.75 

34.50 

Giuten  Feed  .. 

.32.75 

40  00 

42.75 

Gluten  Meal  .. 

.43.50 

42  75 

52,75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

.29.50 

28.00 

38  00 

41  %  C.  S.  Meal 

... 

.31.50 

30.50 

40  00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.32.50 

31.50 

42.00 

Meal  . 

.44.00 

44.50 

49.00 

NEARBY 

WHITE 

Dec.  20 

Dec.  14 

Dec.  21 
1925 

Selected  Extras 

.  .61-62 

61-62 

54-55 

Av'ge  Extras  . 

. .58-60 

59-60 

51-53 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

57-58 

48-50 

Firsts  . 

. .54-55 

55-56 

47-47% 

Gathered  . 

55-58 

45-50 

Puilets  . 

42-49 

43-44 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

....62-63  62-63 

51-53 

Medium  grad 

e  eggs 

have  ea 

sed  off 

slightly  since  our  last  report  while  the 
fanciest  marks  of  brown  eggs  have  held 
a  very  firm  position.  The  cold  snap  that 
came  on  the  17th  and  18th  had  a  very 
marked  effect  throughout  the  producing 
sections  and  served  to  check  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  lay  and  stiffened  the  mar¬ 
ket. 


Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  .{train 
and  feed  letter  issued  zveckly  by  New  York  State 
Dept  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

POTATO  MARKET  QUIET 

The  potato  market  has  been  very 
quiet  during  the  last  few  days.  Most 
of  the  trade  of  course,  is  paying  more 
attention  to  the  holiday  specialties  and 
staple  lines  such  as  potatoes  are  more 
or  less  neglected.  Values  have  slipped 
considerably  and  the  finest  states  now 
have  difficulty  in  getting  better  than 
$4.75  per  180  pounds  in  hulk.  It  is  very 
evident  that  potato  stocks  this  year  are 
going  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  mar¬ 
ket  needs  without  doing  much  skyrock¬ 
eting.  A  year  ago  at  this  time  they 
were  bringing  from  $6.75  to  $7.25. 

This  clearly  shows  the  sentiment  in 
the  market  and  bears  out  what  we  said 
earlier  in  the  season  that  we  did  not 
look  for  a  runaway  market  but  a  good 
steady  affair. 

BEANS  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

A  little  firmer  tone  has  crept  into  the 
bean  market  since  our  last  report  and 
new  cron  red  kidneys  are  selling  from 
$9  to  $9.75  Tvhich  is  about  75c  better 
than  old  crop  stock.  Undoubtedly  the 
trade  is  beginning  to  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  crop  reports  which  shows 
that  this  year’s  production  is  going  to 
fall  short  of  the  1925  turnout  by  quite  a 
margin.  This  slight  stir  in  prices  may 
be  responsible  for  some  folks  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  salvage  a  little  more  than  they 
expected  of  their  ruined  crop. 

FANCY  APPLES  SELLING 

The  Christmas  trade  is  taking  on  a 
few  more  apples  than  has  been  moving 
into  the  distributing  channels  of  late  and 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Cofitinued  from  page  5) 

think  of  us?  And  what  of  those  we  love 
who  come  close  to  us  in  the  daily  and  often 
irritating  routine  life  of  the  home?  What 
of  our  influence  as  an  individual,  a  per¬ 
sonality,  on  all  of  the  personalities  that 
make  up  our  associations?  Is  it  on  the 
whole  “as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbal”,  or  is  that  influence  fundamental, 
constructive,  and  permanent? 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm.  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Oates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved $22.40* 

says  Geo.  K.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  203  Muncie,  Ind. 

i 


1 


FARM  WANTED 


to  lease  on  shares 
with  option  to  pur¬ 
chaser.  Two  young  Englishmen  with  farm 
experience  desire  a  crop  and  dairy  farm 
with  stock  and  tools,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  two  men.  Reply  giving  full 
particulars  to  BOX  J.  B„  AMERICAN  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Wanted  Raw  Furs-  gk0o?20-°&M& 

$16.00.  Raccoon  $14.00.  Opossum  $1.25.  Weasel  $1.50. 
Skunk  $2.25.  Price  list,  tags,  etc.,  free.  Write  or  ship 
at  once  to  0.  FERRIS  &  CO.,  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 

724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


¥  E* PLOWS  Plows  $22.00  up. 

I  JCdTOOLS 


La  Granqeville,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


\X/_  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  YOUR  DEPOT. 

*  V  “  *  ay  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $5.50  each.  Pure  bred  Chester 
white  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  These  are  all  largo 
growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  We  erate  and  ship 
C.  0.  i).  to  your  depot.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates  or 
express.  These  are  net  prices,  if  satisfactory,  pay  ex- 
nress  man,  and  if  not,  return  at  our  expense. 

Will  ship  from  2  to  50  to  y on  on  approval 
'.LOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  WOBURN.  HASS. 


EEirniNr  pipe  for  SALE — Either  Chester  and 

r  E. CUIlx Vi  *  lui}  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  each,  8  to  9 
weeks  old,  $4.75  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  7  weeks  old,  $5.75 
each.  We  hare  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present, 
either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship 
from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates—^ 
Ref.  Tar.ner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

i.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


FEEDING  PI6S  FOB  SALE 


Yorkshire  and  Cbes* 
_  ter  cross  and  York¬ 
shire  and  Berkshire  cross.  Ail  large  growthy  pigs.  Wean- 
ed  and  eating  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $5  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  2  to  50  pigs.  i 
Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  harrows,  boars  or  sows,  1 
weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows, 
o  weeks  old,  $6  each.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at 
your  depot,  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  Safe  d s-  , 

livery  guaranteed.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  These 
pigs  are  all  ready  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
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The  Farm  News 

Farm  Rehet  Bills  Introduced  In  Congress 

ALTHOUGH  Congress  has  been  in  ses-  land,  Secretary-Treasurer;  Mrs.  A.  H. 
**  sion  only  a  few  days,  the  question  cff  Webster,  Dryden;  Thomas  L.  Hall, 
farm  relief  bills  is  already  receiving  the  Hamilton;  Miss  Elsie  Green,  Schenevus; 
attention  of  legislators.  Senator  McNary  Charles  Cafferty,  Apalachin;  Leonard  H. 
of  Oregon  has  introduced  a  new  farm  re-  Searing,  Auburn,  Executive  Committee, 
lief  bill  which  embodies  some  of  the  fea-  State  Historian,  A.  C.  Flick;  Edward 
tures  of  the  old  McNary  Haugen  Bill  F.  Rowse,  Curator  of  the  New  York  State 
which  was  defeated  during  the  last  session  Historical  Association  Museum  at  Ticon- 
of  Congress.  Senator  McNary  says  that  deroga;  James  G.  Riggs,  of  the  State 
the  changes,  additions  and  omissions  are  Normal  School  at  Oswego,  and  Prof.  E.  P. 
sufficiently  numerous  to  make  it  a  new  bill.  Tanner,  professor  of  history  in  Syracuse 
It  is  also  expected  that  a  bill  will  be  University,  were  the  principal  speakers, 
introduced  soon  with  provisions  along  the  Similar  organizations  are  proposed  in 
lines  laid  down  by  the  so-called  Lowden  other  sections  of  the  State, 
plan,  which  is  based  upon  the  principles 
laid  down  by  the  recent  twelve-state  con¬ 
ference  at  St.  Louis. 

The  so-called  Jones  Cotton  Reporting 
bill,  recently  introduced,  provides  for  cer¬ 
tain  important  changes  in  the  methods  and 


G 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


s 


time  of  issuing  crop  reports  on  cotton.  Tw0  JcLrse-V  sta^  champions  are 

It  is  aimed  at  correcting-  the  unsatisfactory  aiJK,unc5<  J_e  -  merican  Jersey  Cattle 


It  is  aimed  at  correcting  the  unsatisfactory 


effect  on  the  cotton  farmer,  supposed  to  C,ub-  Lucia  rKent’s  °la’  started  on  test 
be  due  in  part  to  the  publishing  of  these  at  12  y*ars  of  age  pr°duced  m  305  days 
cron  renorts.  *3,045  lbs.  milk  and  674  lbs.  fat.  Her 


crop  reports. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Portland, 
Maine,  the  National  Grange  went  on 


owner  is  M.  P.  Ladd  of  Worcestor,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Her  record  is  the  highest  305  day 
record  ever  made  in  Vermont.  In  New 


record  as  favoring  a  so-called  export  ^COld  ever  made  m  Vermont.  In  New 
debenture  plan  for  controlling  the  sur-  J^anV)s‘lire  a  new  365  day  record,  was  re¬ 
plus  of  farm  products.  Some  farm  leaders  centy  made  by  Lodestars  Lanice,  who 


plus  of  farm  products.  Some  farm  leaders 
have  gone  on  record  as  objecting  to  this 
action  on  the  grounds  that  it  complicates  tat  *or 
the  issue  and  it  will  fail  to  result  in  a  c  lcster 
unified  effort  to  put  through  any  one  plan. 
Mid-western  farmers  apparently  expect 
that  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  prices  for 
cotton  this  fall,  southern  representatives 
and  senators  will  vote  with  the  mid-west 
during  this  session.  It  was  pointed  out 
last  spring  that  the  McNary-Haugen  bill 
could  have  been  passed  had  there  been 
unified  support  from  the  southern  states. 


produced  15,635  lbs.  milk  and  877.21  lbs. 
fat  for  her  owner,  A.  F.  Pierce,  of  Win- 


A  new  \  ermont  Guernsey  champion  in 
Class  EEE  is  Red  Echo  Monica.  She 
produced  in  305  days,  on  twice  daily  milk¬ 
ing,  6344  lbs.  milk  and  339.2  lbs.  fat. 
Charles  D.  Macdonald  of  Topsham  is  her 
owner.  Her  record  was  begun  at  three 
years  and  18  days  of  age. 


Exhibits  of  livestock  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College  at  the  recent  Inter¬ 
national  Live  Stock  Show  in  Chicago  won 
a  liberal  share  of  the  championships  and 


Agricultural  Week  At  Trenton 

JANUARY  nth  to  14th  will  be  Agri- 

cultural  Week  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  trT'‘LTl 

the  program  for  which  has  just  been  com-  threpV  t"  V'  C  a J"  '  -1C  C8° 

Dieted  by  Secretary  William  Duryee  of  1  “  \  f  I  ,  reserve  champ, onsh.p  on 

the  State  Board.  Secretary  of  Agrieul-  R-J  2  C“,P“ 

w  °f  Berkshire  barrows.  In  the  sheep 

ture  William  Jaidme  will  address  the  con-  ,  ,  . 

, .  ...  ,  .  ,  classes  the  college  was  awarded  seven 

vention  on  Wednesday  aiternoon,  January  o  .  -  i  -  .  . 

U2th.  Other  speakers  during  the  week  will  8  S'  }  5  11  A  X^rlmg  crossbred 

be  the  Honorable  Franklin  W.  Fort,  Con-  J  '  hf mpionship  on  Southdown 
gressman  from  the  Ninth  District  New  grand  and  reserve  grand  champion- 

’  ship  on  wether.  Jack  Coyne,  shepherd 


Jersey,  Governor  A.  Harry  Moore  and 
former  United  States  Senator  Joseph  S. 


at  the  College,  received  the  shepherds  first 
prize  for  the  excellence  of  his  work  in 


*  *  * 

R.  Austin  Backus  will  conduct  another 


Frelinghuysen,  President  of  the  State 
Board  ot  Agriculture. 

The  following  state-  agricultural  organ 

-  a-  „  , _ •  rr.  ,  a.  -w.  rvusnu  r>acKus  win  couuuct  another 

izations  will  hold  meetings  m  Trenton  dur-  -r-^  ,  •„  ,  .  , 

*  „  .  c*  *  tt  A.-  1,  i  e  •  a  ot  il!S  famous  Earlville  sales  in  the  sales 

mg  the  week:  State  Horticultural  Society,  ,,  ,  rr  ,  v  t 

State  Poultry  Association,  New  Jersey  lT',f  TjlT 

Federation  of  County  Boards  of  Agrieul’  »  «>  oPPortemy  for 

ture,  State  Potato  Association,  Alfalfa  one  of  Z  l™*  "T 

Association  Hnktdn-PnVciP,,  springers  for  one  of  the  sale  requirements 


is  that  every  cow  must  have  freshened 
within  six  weeks  of  the  sale,  or  be  due  to 


Association,  Holstein-Friesian  Coopera 
five  Association,  Guernsey  Breeders’  As 

sociation.  New  Jersey  Home  Bureau,  7^ST“.,r“- M 
Farmers'  Roadside  Market  Association,  fresl,Cn  Wlthm  Slx  weeks  af,er  the  sa,e 
Beekeepers’  Association,  New  Jersey 
Swine  Growers,  and  New  Jersey  Town 
and  County  Church  Federation. 

All  meetings  and  exhibits  are  open  to 


Farmer’s  Meetings 

Jan.  5-9. — Madison  Square  Garden  Poultry 

. caa.w,  uyv.,,  SllOW  ill  N  CW  York  City. 

the  public.  Copies  of  the  program  will  be  Jan-  19-20. — New  York  State  Vegetable 


available  at  an  early  date.  Growers  Animal  Meeting,  Hotel  La- 

— -  fayette,  Buffalo. 

Central  New  York  Historians  ^an-  II_I4—  New  Jersey  State  Farm  Pro¬ 
ducts  Show  at  Trenton. 

Jan.  17-20. — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
.Products  Show  at  Harrisburg. 


Meet  and  Organize 

r"PHE  Central  New  York  Historians,  an 
organization  consisting  of  local  his¬ 
torians  and  representatives  of  the  his¬ 
torical  societies  in  Central  New  York,  was 
formed  in  Syracuse,  recently.  Fourteen 
counties  in  central  New  York  are  included. 
The  first  officers  are — William  H. 


July  24-Aug.  4. — World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 


Notes  from  Pennsylvania 

Cumberland  Countv — We  are  having 
some  cold  weather.  Two  light  snows  to 


CT'tJ  cl  C!yn,'r  '-S'"'' !il  ’A !''rCa "  ‘b'm.  Farmers  not  prepared  with  wood 
l,  u  r;  .  ?1'  Vice  Pres,-  an(]  con,  ,0  husk  yet.  Very  much  of  it  to 
dent,  Mrs.  Jeanette  R.  Sherwood,  of  Cort-  do  ye,  an<j  „„  f<xIjer  hauIed  Corn  ;s  of 

poor  quality  and  is  blamed  for  so  many 


_  SWINE  BREEDERS 

REGISTERED  DIIRDOS  Fal1  pigs  both  sex  als0 

*  L  DUnU.O  1, of, hint;  orders  for  sows  bred 

to  farrow  In  April.  AUEN  H.  POST.  Ensenore,  N.  Y. 

Bi?  Tvoe  Chester  Whites 


$1  9  reek  T>eor,"M 


PIGS  OF 
QUALITY 
RFO.  F.  GR1FFIE.  Ntwville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  0.  EC’s 

Sows,  herd  sire.  Best  blood  lines.  Fair  prices. 

CEO.  N.  RUPRACHT  .  .  MALLORY,  H.  Y. 


sick  hogs  throughout  the  country  and 
many  have  died.  Some  farmers  are  still 
husking  corn.  A  lot  of  butchering  is 
being  done.  Much  complaint  of  hogs  not 
doing  well.  No  corn  being  sold  out  of  the 
field  to  amount  to  anything.  Dealers  offer 
only  50  cents  for  seventy  pounds,  which 
is  no  price. — J.  B.  K., 


lioa  wouldn’t 
stand  for 
this  One 
Minute 


il-Vqvrr  yg.  Vg 

If  some  one  scraped  the  butter  left  over  from  your  table  into  the  garbage  can 
after  each  meal  you  certainly  would  put  a  stop  to  it  immediately. 

Left-over  butter  must  be  saved  for  another  meal,  but  how  about,  the  "left-over” 
butter-fat  which  your  present  separator  leaves  in  the  skim-milk?  It  isn't  at  all 
unusual  for  a  new  De  Laval  to  increase  the  yield  of  butter-fat  from  the  milk  of 
Skim  Your  Skim-Milk  just  a  few  cows  by  a  quarter-pound  to  a  pound 

Ask  your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  or  more  a  day.  Think  what  this  would  mean  to 

you  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  new  De  Laval  is  the  best  cream  separator 
ever  made — skims  cleaner,  runs  easier  and  lasts 
longer.  Among  other  new  features  and  refine¬ 
ments  it  has  the  "floating”  bowl  which 
eliminates  vibration,  causing  it  to  run  smoother 
and  easier.  It  gives  you  a  rich,  smooth,  high- 
testing  cream,  and  skims  cleaner  under  all 
conditions  of  use. 


out  a  new  De  Laval  Separator  and 
run  the  skim-milk  from  your  old 
separator  through  it.  The  new 
Do  Laval  skims  so  clean  that  if  you 
are  losing  any  butter-fat  it  will 
surely  be  recovered.  Have  any 
cream  recovered  in  this  manner 
weighed  and  tested  at  your  cream¬ 
ery,  and  then  you  can  tell  exactly 
how  much  a  new  De  Laval  will 
save  for  you.  Trade  allowances  made 
oa  old  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


*6'6dow1n  *3°  FREE CaUlo&  .< 


The  Old  Reliable  Exterminator 


Used  the  World  over ,  for  many  generations, 
to  kill  rats,  mice  and  noxious  animals.  A 
sure  way  to  do  away  with  dangerous  pests. 
Safe  to  handle.  Sold  by  general  stores  and 
druggists.  25c,  50c  a  box. 

K.  S.  WELLS,  Chemist,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  j 


spohn’s 

DISTEMPER  COMPOUND 


COa  and  $1.20  at  Drug  Stores — Write  for  free  booklet 

Spohn  Medical  Company  Dent.  1  Goshen,  lnd. 


Heave*.  Cough*.  Commie*, 

•f,  Worms.  Most  fox  co:is* 
Two  cans  satisfactory  »ot 
Heaves  or  money  back  :  2* 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mai^ 
Ths  Newton  Remedy  Q+m 
Tokd«,  Obis. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


Wauban  Farms  Jersey  s 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


riTEDWCrVe  We  can  now  offer  you 
uUCIvrlu£i  X  D  for  a  limited  time 

young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 

Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 


STOP  KEEPING  BOARDER  COWS 

Will  test  yctir  dairy  at  a  small  expense.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  GEO.  McMULLIN,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR  AVPQUFPF  R!II  I 
With  a  Green  Meadows  A I  rtOIllIVE,  DULL 

We  hare  one  serviceable  yearling,  and  younger  bull  ealves 
for  sale.  All  inquiries  promptly  answered. 

GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM 
Gioversville,  ....  N.  Y. 

GRADE  UP  YOUR  HERD  *££ 

from  30  lb.  sire  and  high  producing  dam.  $25  to  $40 
Accredited  herd.  L.  A.  DAMON,  New  Woodstock,  New  York. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  192(>,  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,35 1  ihs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’s  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  eld. 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Candc,  Mgr. 

Five 
months 

old  bull  calves.  Best  of  breeding-.  Priced  in 
reach  of  the  grade  herd  owner. 

Herd.  Accredited 

F.  M.  SMITH,  SPRINGFIELD  CNTR,  N.Y, 


BROAD  ACRES  GUERNSEYS 


AYRSHIRE  BULL 

Imported  Sire,  and 

high  producing  Dams.  L.  G.  TUCKER,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULL'5-HEiFPRS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Srjrangs,  N.Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  !WES- 


Dorset  Rams, 


also  Horn 

L.  G.  TUCKER,  ALFRED,  N.  Y. 


134  DELAINE  EWES,  “ 

GEO.  W.  WATKIN, 


registered  Shropshire 
!  rams,  price  reasonable. 

*  MANLIUS,  N.  Y. 


u 
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T  TURNED  over  and  made  another  reso- 
*  lute  effort  to  go  to  sleep — a  foolish 
thing  to  do,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  ensuring  wakefulness. 

My  mind  went  off  on  a  new  track.  Sup¬ 
pose  the  “Blue  Water”  were  not  put  back 
during  the  night?  What  exactly  would 
happen? 

One  thing  would  be  clear  at  any  rate — 
that  a  determined  effort  was  being  made 
to  steal  the  jewel,  by  somebody  who  in¬ 
tended  to  convert  it  into  money. 

Certainly  Lady  Brandon,  that  moitresse 
femme,  was  not  the  person  to  accept  that 
“lying  down,”  and  she  would  surely  take 
precisely  the  same  steps  for  its  recovery 
that  she  would  have  taken  had  it  been 
stolen  by  burglars  or  a  servant.  She 
would  communicate  with  the  police,  and 
see  that  no  one  left  the  house  until  the 
matter  was  in  official  hands. 

It  would  be  inexpressibly  unpleasant  and 
degrading.  I  imagined  the  questioning, 
the  searching,  the  loathsome  sense  of  being- 
under  suspicion — even  Isobel  and  Claudia. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  whole 
affair  looked  unutterably  beastly. 

And  then  I  pulled  myself  together^  Of 
course  it  would  be  all  right.  The  idiot 
who  had  played  the  fool  trick,  and  been 
too  feeble  to  own  up,  would  have  replaced 
the  jewel.  Probably  it  was  there  now. 
The  said  idiot  would  have  been  only  too 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  Aunt 
Patricia  had  put  the  key  in  the  brass  box 
...Why  not  go  and  make  surer 
Of  course — and  then  one  could  put  the 
silly  business  out  of  one  s  mind  and  get 
some  sleep. 

I  got  out  of  bed,  pulled  on  my  dressing- 
gown,  and  put  my  feet  in  bedroom  slippers. 
Lighting  one  of  the  emergency  candles 
which  stood  on  the  mantel-piece,  I  made 
my  way  down  the  corridor  to  the  upper 
of  the  two  galleries  that  ran  round  the 
four  sides  of  the  central  hall,  and  de¬ 
scended  the  stairs  that  led  to  the  gallery 
below,  and  thence  to  the  hall.  Crossing 
this,  I  entered  the  outer  hall,  avoided  the 
protruding  hand  and  sword-hilt  of  a  figure 
in  armour,  and  made  my  silent  way  to  the 
big  stone  fire-place. 

On  the  broad  shelf  or  mantle-piece,  some 
six  feet  from  the  ground,  was  the  ancient 
brass  box,  dating  from  the  days  of  pack- 
horse  travel,  in  which  my  aunt  had  placed 
the  key. 

Only  she  hadn’t— or  someone  had  re¬ 
moved  it — for  the  box  was  empty  ! 

Was  this  a  trap,  a  trick  of  Lady  Bran¬ 
don's  to  catch  the  guilty  one?  Justly  or 
unjustly,  I  thought  she  was  quite  capable 
of  it. 

Well— the  best  thing  to  do  now  was  to 
fade  swiftly  and  silently  away  ere  the 
trap  closed ;  and  I  turned,  wondering 
whether  Aunt  Patricia  were  watching. 

That  was  an  absurd  idea,  of  course. 

Then  I  wondered  if  the  box  contained 
some  scent  of  indelible  odour,  which  would 
betray  the  guilty  hand  that  had  come  in 
contact  with  it. 

Equally  absurd. 

As  I  crossed  the  hall,  I  also  thought  or 
finger-prints. 

Had  she  polished  the  lid  and  front  of 
the  box  with  the  intention  of  having  it 
examined  by  experts  for  the  identification 
of  the  owner  of  the  fingers  that  touched 
it  during  the  night  ?  Less  absurd,  perhaps, 
but  utterly  improbable.  Such  an  idea 
might  have  occurred  to  her  had  it  been 
certain  that  the  “Blue  \\  atei  was  really 
stolen  by  a  thief  who  had  meant  to  get 
away  with  it. 

And  supposing  that  were  really  the  case, 
-and  the  jewel  were  not  replaced  during 
the  night?  • 

There  were  my  finger-prints,  anyhow, 
-  If  she  had  really  thought  of  this  plan! 
And  there  they  were  if  it  occurred  to  her 
later,  in  the  event  of  the  sapphire  not 
being  restored.  I  re-entered  the  central 
1 — not  more  than  half  a  minute  later 
than  I  had  left  it— and  saw  someone  com¬ 
ing  toward  me.  Lie,  or  she,  carried  no 
light,  and,  of  course,  could  identify  me, 
the  candle  being  just  in  front  of  my  face. 
“Well,  Gussie,”  said  I.  “Cold  morning.” 
“Well,  John.  Looking  for  the  key?” 
said  the  voice  of  my  brother  Michael. 
“Yes,  Beau,”  I  answered.  “It’s  not 

there.”  • 


Beau  Geste” 


-By  C.  P-  Wren 


“No,  John,”  said  Michael  quietly.  “It’s 
here,”  and  he  held  it  out  towards  me. 

“ Beau !”  I  said  miserably. 

“John!”  he  mocked  me. 

A  wave  of  sick  disgust  passed  over  me. 
What  had  come  over  my  splendid  brother  ? 

“Good  night,”  I  said,  turning  away. 

“Or  morning,”  replied  Michael,  and, 
with  a  short  laugh,  he  went  into  the  outer 
hall. 

I  heard  him  strike  a  match  and  there 
followed  the  rattle  of  the  key  and  the  clang 
of  a  falling  lid.  He  had  evidently  thrown 
the  key  carelessly  info  the  lx>x,  and  dropped 
the  lid  without  any  attempt  at  avoiding 
noise. 

I  went  back  to  bed  and,  the  affair  being 
over  and  the  mystery  solved,  fell  into  a 
broken  sleep. 

*  *  * 

I  was  awakened  at  the  usual  time  by 


spoon  in  the  other.  Augustus  was  at  the 
sideboard  removing  cover  after  cover,  and 
adding  sausages  to  eggs  and  rashers  of 
bacon. 

Isobel  was  sitting  in  her  place,  and  I 
went  to  see  what  I  could  get  for  her. 

As  I  stood  by  her  chair  she  put  her  left 
hand  up  to  mine  and  gave  it  a  squeeze. 

“I’ll  wait  for  Aunt  Patricia,  John,”  she 
said. 

Michael  came  in. 

“Aunt  come  down?”  he  asked,  and  added 
a  belated  “  ’Morning,  everybody.” 

“No,”  replied  Digby.  ‘Watch  me  gobble 
and  go.  I’m  not  meeting  Aunt  till  the  day  s 
been  aired  a  bit.” 

“Claudia  down  yet?”  enquired  Michael, 
ignoring  him. 

“I  saw  her  in  the  garden,”  I  said. 

“I’ll  tell  her  breakfast's  ready,’  he  ob¬ 
served,  rising  and  going  out. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

R.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 

---  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Be^°Jais7a.  Fr^nc£™*n 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  tram,  de  Beau- 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery  . 

One  day  an  Arab  arrived  at  Tokotu  saying  that  Arabs  had  attacked  Zirnier- 
neauf.  de  Beaujolas  at  once  set  out,  ordering  the  balance  of  his  force 
Arriving  at  Zinderneuf,  the  Major  found  the  defenders  of  the  fort  all  dead.  One 
of  the  dead  men,  apparently  an  Englishman,  had  a  slip  of  papenn,  h’s  liand  a 
confession  that  he  had  stolen  the  jewel  known  as  the  Blue  Water  from  Lady 

BiaUady‘  Brandon  listens  attentively,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  that  “Blue 

Water”  has  been  stolen  and  when  Lawrence  leaves  she  asks  him  to  do  nothing 

'“'‘p'arAwf'  tikes  up  the  story  of  John  Geste,  bellinning  when  he  end  his  brothers 

WC  r  Si  r°  Htcto  rB  IB  rando  if  spe  n  d  s  most  o,  hi.  time  in  travel. 

missing  and  could  not  be  found. 


David,  the  under- footman,  with  my  hot 

water.  ( 

“Half-past  seven,  sir,”  said  he;  ‘a  fine 
morning  when  the  mist  clears. 

“Thank  you,  David,”  I  replied,  and  sat 

up. 

What  was  wrong?  Of  course— that 
idiotic  affair  of  last  night,  and  Michael  s 
heavy  fall  from  his  pedestal,  Well,  there 
are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  no  man  is  al¬ 
ways  himself.  Why  dwell  on  one  fault 
rather  than  on  a  hundred  virtues?  But 
it  teas  unlike  Michael  to  tell  such  silly 
pointless  lies  to  cover  a  silly  pointless  tiick. 

I  dressed  and  went  downstairs,  taking  a 
mashie  and  a  ball  from  the  glory-hole, 
a  small  room  or  large  cupboard  off  the 
corridor  that  leads  to  the  smoking-room. 

I  would  do  a  few  approach  shots  from  the 
tennis-courts  to  the  paddock  and  back,  be¬ 
fore  the  breakfast-gong  went  at  half-past 
eight. 

Crossing  the  rose-garden  I  ran  into 
Claudia.  This  surprised  me,  for  she  was 
more  noted  for  being  the  last  arrival  at 
breakfast  than  for  early  rising.  It  struck 
me  that  she  looked  seedy  and  worried,  and 
she  was  certainly  deep  in  some  unpleasant 
slough  of  thought  when  she  saw  me. 

And  she  did  so,  her  face  cleared  and 
brightened,  rather  too  suddenly  and  arti¬ 
ficially,  I  thought. 

“Hullo,  early  worm,”  said  she. 

“Hullo,  early  bird,”  I  replied.  “What  s 

up?”  *  ' ;  _  • ' 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  Claudia. 

“I  thought  you  looked  a  bit  off  coloiu 
and  bothered,”  replied  I,  with  masculine 
tactlessness. 

“Rubbish,”  said  Claudia,  and  passed  on. 

I  dropped  my  ball  at  the  back  of  the 
tennis-court,  and  strove  in  vain  to  smite 
it.  I  scooped  generous  areas  of  turf  from 
the  lawn,  topped  my  ball,  sliced  it  into  a 
holly  bush,  threw  my  club  after  it,  and 
slouched  off,  my  hands  deep  in  my  pockets 
and  anger  (with  Michael)  deep  in  my  soul. 

Returning  to  the  house  I  saw  Burdon 
crossing  the  hall,  the  gong-stick  in  his 
hand.  The  brass  box  leered  at  me  cynically 
as  I  passed. 

Having  washed  my  face  and  hands  in 
the  lavatory  by  the  glory  hole,  I  went  into 
the  dinning  room. 

Digby  was  wandering  about  the  room, 
a  plate  of  porridge  in  one  hand,,  and  a  busy 


We  sat  down,  and  conversation  was  in 
abeyance  for  a  few  minutes  in  favour  oi 
the  business  of  breakfast. 

“I  suppose  the  Crown  Jewels  are  all 
present  and  correct  by  now?”  said  Digby 
suddenly,  voicing  what  was  uppermost  in 
all  our  thoughts.  “Door  s  still  locked.  I 
tried  it.” 

“Of  course  it’s  all  right,”  I  said1. 

“You  should  know,  of  course,”  said 
Augustus. 

“Shut  it,  Ghastly,”  said  Digby,  “or  I’ll 
have  your  breakfast  back.” 

“You’re  a  coarse  lout,  Digby,”  remarked 
Augustus  calmly. 

“  ’Strenth !”  murmured  Digby  to  the 
world  in  general.  “Isn't  the  gentleman’s 
courage  coming  on?” 

It  struck  me  that  it  was.  I  had  never 
known  Augustus  so  daring,  assured,  and 
insolent  before.  I  felt  more  and  more 
convinced  that,  as  Michael  had  said,  noth¬ 
ing  but  genuine  injured  innocence  and  a 
sense  of  injustice  could  have  wrought  this 
change. 

The  door  opened,  and  Claudia,  followed 
by  Michael,  entered.  She  looked  very 
white  and  Michael  very  wooden  and 
boutonne.  I  saw  Isobel  give  her  a  sharp 
glance  as  she  sat  down  and  said.  ^ 

“  ’Morning. . .  .Aunt  not  been  down  yet ?” 
“No,  no.  Gobble  and  go.  If  asked 
about  sapphires,  say  you  don’t  know.” 
chanted  Digby,  beating  time  with  a  spoon 
on  his  cup. 

Michael  foraged  at  the  sideboard  for 
Claudia,  and  then  went  to  the  coffee-table. 
I  watched  his  face  as  he  took  the  coffee¬ 
pot  and  milk-jug  from  their  tray  and  held 
them  poised  one  in  each  hand,  over  the  cup. 
His  face  was  perfectly  inscrutable  and  his 
hands  absolutely  steady — but  I  knew  there 
was  something  very  wrong. 

He  looked  up  and  saw  me  watching  him. 
“  ’Morning,  bun-face,”  quoth  he.  “Sleep 
well  ?” 

“Except  for  one  unpleasant  dream, 
Beau,”  I  replied. 

“H'm,”  said  Michael,  and  I  tried  to 
analyse  the  sound,  but  found  it  as  non¬ 
committal  as  his  face. 

He  turned  to  his  place  beside  Claudia, 
and  as  he  seated  himself,  Aunt  Patricia 
entered  the  room. 

We  rose,  and  I  drew  back  her  chair,  and 
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then  we  stood  petrified  in  a  complete 
silence. 

One  look  at  her  face  was  sufficient,  as 
she  stopped  half-way  from  the  door.  I 
knew  before  she  spoke  almost  the  words 
she  was  going  to  say. 

“I  have  come  to  request  that  none  of 
you — none  of  you — leave  the  house  today,” 
she  said.  “Unless,  that  is,  one  of  veu 
cares  to  say,  even  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  ‘A  fool  and  a  liar  I  am,  but  a 
criminal  I  am  not !’  ” 

No  one  spoke  or  moved.  I  looked  at 
Michael  and  he  at  me. 

“No?”  continued  Lady  Brandon.  “Very 
well.  But  please  understand  that  if  I  go 
out  of  this  room  without  the  ‘Blue  Water,’ 

I  will  have  no  mercy.  The  thief  shall  pay 
a  thief’s  penalty — whoever  it  may  be." 

She  paused  and  fixed  her  coldly  angry 
gaze  on  me,  on  Augustus,  on  Michael,  on 
Digby,  on  Isobel,  on  Claudia. 

No  one  spoke  or  moved,  and  for  a  full 
minute  Lady  Brandon  waited. 

“Ah!”  said  she  at  last,  and  then,  "One 
other  thing  please  note  very  carefully.  The 
servants  know  nothing  of  this,  and  they 
are  to  know  nothing.  We  will  keep,  it  to 
ourselves— as  long  as  possible,  of  course— 
that  one  of  you  six  is  a  treacherous,  un¬ 
grateful  lying  thief.” 

And  then  Michael  spoke : 

“Say  one  of  us  four,  please,  Aunt 
Patricia.” 

“Thank  you,  Michael,”  she  replied  cut¬ 
tingly.  “You  four  are  among  the  six.  And 
I  will  apply  to  you  when  I  need  the  help 
of  your  wisdom  in  choosing  my  words. 

Once  again  her  scornful  glance  swept 
us  in  turn,  this  time  beginning  with 
Michael  and  going  on  to  Augustus. 

“Very  well,  then,”  she  went  on.  “No 
one  leaves  the  house,  and  no  one  breathes 
a  word  of  this  to  anyone  but  the  eight 
people  who  already  know  of  it.... 

“Except  to  a  detective  or  the  police,  of 
course,”  she  added,  with  an  ominous  note 
and  a  disdainful  edge  to  her  voice.  “The 
Chaplain  is  ill,”  she  concluded,  “and  I  dt  n't 
wonder  at  it.” 

She  turned  and  walked  to  the  door.  Be¬ 
fore  opening  it,  she  faced  us  once  again.  ^ 

“Have  you  anything  to  say — M  chael  ?” 
she  asked. 

“Leave  the  girls  out  of  it— and  Augus¬ 
tus,”  he  replied. 

“Have  you  anything  to  say,  Digby?” 

“No,  Aunt.  Awful  sorry,  and  all  that.*  - 
replied  Digby,  and  I  seemed  to  see  his 
lips  forming  the  words,  “No,  no.  Gobble 

and  go. . . .”  - . 

“John?”  and  she  looked  even  more  dis¬ 
dainful,  I  thought. 

“No,  Aunt— except  that  I  agree  with 
Michael,  very  strongly,”  I  answered. 
“Augustus  ?” 

“It's  a  damned  shame....”  blustered 
Augustus. 

“Very  helpful,”  Lady  Brandon  cut  him 
short  with  cruel  contempt. 

“Claudia?” 

“No,  Aunt.” 

“Isobel?” 

“No,  Aunt,”  answered  Isobel.  ‘But  please, 

wait  another  day - ” 

“....And  give  the  thief  time  to  dispose 
of  it,  were  you  going  to  say?”  interrupted 
Aunt  Patricia. 

She  opened  the  door. 

“Then  that  is  all,  is  it?”  she  asked.  “No 

one  has  anything  to  say  ? - Very  well  / 

and  she  went  out,  closing  the  door  quietly 
behind  her. 


*  *  * 

“I  hate  skilly  and  loathe  picking  oakum, 
don’t  you  Ghastly?”  remarked  Digby  con¬ 
versationally,  as  we  stared  at  each  other 

in  utter  consternation.  ‘ 

“You  foul,  filthy,  utter  cads,  .  splut¬ 
tered  Augustus,  looking  from  Digby  to 

me  and  then  to -Michael. 

“Cuts  no  ice,  Gus.  Shut  it,  said 
Michael,  in  a  perfectly  friendly  voice,  and 
added,  “Run  along  and  play  if  you^cant 

be  serious - Come  with  me,  John,  and 

turning  to  the  girls,  said  “Do  me  a  favour. 
Queen  Claudia  and  Faithful  Hound. 

“Of  course,”  said  Isobel.  _ 

“What  is  it?”  asked  Claudia. 

“Put  this  wretched  business  out  of  botn 
your  minds,  by  means  of  my  absolute  as- 

( Continued  on  opposite  page) 
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The  Country  Church 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


tion.  It  is  a  day  of  societies,  associa¬ 
tions  conventions  and  conferences.  Per¬ 
haps  the  program  is  so  broad  that  it 
scatters.  At  any  rate  this  is  the  modern 
idea  with  the  emphasis  upon  religious 
education. 

For  various  reasons  many  parts  of  this 
program  are  inadequate  and  poorly  carried 
out.  This  is  partly  due  to  lack  of  money, 
partly  to  lack  of  trained  leadership  and 
partly  to  the  exacting  demands  of  modern 
life  which  seem  to  leave  insufficient  time 
for  church  activities. 

Sunday  School  Insufficient 

For  example  the  Sunday  School  is  often 
woefully  inefficient  and  always  insufficient. 
Even  when  the  school  is  well  organized 
in  its  lower  grades  it  always  lacks  good 
teachers  with  training  and  when  it  has 
them,  how  can  they  be  expected  to  teach 
religion  and  give  moral  training  to  all 
the  youngsters  of  the  community  in  one 
short  hour  per  week?  Especially  when 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  this  hour 
is  taken  up  with  so-called  exercises!  And 
wh^t  shall  we  say  of  the  adult  Sunday 
School?  Perhaps  the  less  said  the  better. 

Not  the  least  of  the  handicaps  under, 
which  the  rural  church  labors  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  usually  served  by  a  pastor  with¬ 
out  either  a  liking  for  the  country  or 
training  for  the  work.  He  is  likely  to  be 
either  a  young  man  just  graduated  from 
an  old  theological  seminary  and  serving 
his  apprenticeship  for  a  city  charge,  or  a 
veteran  who  has  outlived  his  ability  to 
satisfy  a  city  congregation.  Teachers, 
county  agents,  salesmen  are  trained  for 
their  particular  work  and  selected  for  their 
adaption  to  it,  but  preachers  seldom.  There 
are  notable  exceptions  to  this  rule.  We 
are  fortunate  in  having  two  of  these  in 
our  own  community,  but  these  only  serve 
to  emphasize  the  rule  by  contrast.  The 
result  is  frequent  change,  and  little  in¬ 
telligent  constructive  building  up  of  the 
church.  A  recent  issue  of  a  church  maga¬ 
zine  cites  a  rural  church  which  has  had 
78  pastors  in  one  hundred  years.  A  church 
commission  has  recently  reported  after 
a  rather  extensive  survey  that  “42  per  cent 
of  the  pastors  moved  every  year,  21  per 
cent  every  three  years  while  only  5  per 
cent  stayed  more  than  5  years  in  one 
place”.  Small  wonder  that  the  average 
rural  church  is  losing  its  grip  and  failing 
to  go  ahead ! 

Is  Consolidation  the  Answer? 

There  are  many  advantages  in  combin¬ 
ing  two  or  more  smaller  weaker  churches 
in  a  community.  Congregations  are  en¬ 
larged;  overhead,  such  as  heating,  light¬ 
ing,  janitor  service,  repairs,  etc.,  is  re¬ 
duced,  funds  are  made  available  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  properly  trained,  experienced 
pastor;  the  program  may  be  enlarged  and 
a  degree  of  specialization  obtained.  There 
are  corresponding  disadvantages,  however. 
The  entire  constituency  of  two  or  more 
churches  is  seldom  ready  to  consolidate. 
If  the  majority  forces  it  as  they  must  in 
most  cases,  the  minority  is  largely  lost 
and  likely  to  go  churchless.  The  saving 
in  overhead  will  usually  be  dissipated  in 
a  larger  program,  a  higher  salaried  pastor 
and  an  assistant  in  order  to  continue  to 
reach  all  the  people.  If  one  of  the  old 
church  buildings  is  used  it  will  be  in¬ 
adequate  and  no  better  adapted.  The  great 
advantage  of  consolidation  comes  when  the 
congregations  can  be  combined  into  one 
new  one  around  a  big  modern  program 
such  as  a  new  church  building  adapted  to 
effective  religious  education  and  church 
leadership  in  moral  affairs,  that  draws  into 
its  membership  those  elements  and  folks 
in  the  community — and  they  are  numerous 
—not  previously  interested  in  the  church 
or_  its  work.  Until  and  unless  such  a 
union  can  be  effected,  a  real  cooperative 
unified  program  between  separate  church 
organizations  is  probably  more  useful  than 
consolidation  in  most  cases.  To  both  of 
these  tendencies  the  “higher-ups”  in  the 
church  organization  are  usually  opposed. 
They  are  behind  the  communities  them¬ 


selves  in  appreciating  the  need.  Their 
attitude  is  often  an  obstacle  to  progress. 

The  rural  church  is  an  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  institution  to  the  country.  An  effec¬ 
tive  properly  functioning  church  is  a 
vitally  important  element  in  a  farmers 
standard  of  living.  Without  it,  moral 
standards  in  a  community  are  lowered.  It 
is  the  principal — with  many  people  the 
only — conservitor  of  spiritual  life.  Equally 
with  good  roads  and  schools  it  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  making  and  keeping  the  com¬ 
munity  a  desirable  place  in  which  to  live. 

The  average  rural  church  is  hardly 
holding  its  own.  It  is  weak  spiritually  and 
financially.  It  lacks  local  trained  leader¬ 
ship.  Its  program  js  inadequate.  It  is 
often  inefficient.  It  is  poorly  equipped 
and  its  progress  is  usually  restrainec 
rather  than  promoted  by  its  overheac 
supervision,  which  does  not  understand  the 
rural  problem.  The  rural  church  needs 
new  life,  an  enlarged  program,  more  co¬ 
operation  with  other  churches,  better,  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment  and  above  all  trained 
leadership. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


The  Grade  Heifer  Calf 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
or  we  would  send  it  to  the  slaughter  house 
to  be  vealed,  but  on  no  account  sell  it 
to  another  dairyman  to  be  raised. 

Over  production  of  milk  is  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
it  is  mainly  over  production  from  poor 
cows,  for  high-producing  cows  can  manu¬ 
facture  milk  profitably  even  when  the 
price  of  milk  is  low.  The  way  to  attack 
this  over  production  problem  is  at  the 
source ;  it  is  too  late  after  the  calves  have 
been  raised  to  maturity.  We  have  for 
many  years  joined  in  the  chorus  of  advice 
to  dairymen  to  send  to  the  butcher  every 
unprofitable  cow,  but  that  is  advice  which 
is  so  rarely  followed  that  it  has  no  effect 
on  general  market  conditions. 

We  can  sympathize  with  a  dairyman 
who  hesitates  to  send  his  unprofitable  cows 
to  the  market,  for  he  feels  that  these 
cows  have  cast  him  goocT  money  to  either 
buy  or  raise..  He  also  feels  that  perhaps 
they  will  be  better  at  some  future  time. 
However,  the  same  hesitation  that  applies 
to  sending  a  mature  cow  to  the  butcher 
need  not  apply  to  a  new-born  heifer  calf. 
In  the  case  of  the  calf  no  expense  has 
been  incurred.  The  mature  cows  will 
diminish  in  number  from  year  to  year 
and  the  over  production  problem  will  be 
quickly  taken  care  of  if  the  mature  cows 
are  not  replaced  by  young  animals  that 
have  every  indication  of  being  poor  pro¬ 
ducers  because  they  are  out  of  poor 
parents. 

(Courtesy,  The  Larro  Dairyman ) 


Beau  Geste 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

surance  and  solemn  promise  that  it  will  be 
settled  and  cleared  up  today.” 

“How?”  asked  Claudia. 

“Never  mind  how,  for  the  minute, 
Claudia,”  replied  Michael.  “Just  believe 
and  rest  assured. 

I  followed  my  brother  out  into  the  hall. 
He  held  the  way  to  his  room. 

“Take  a  pew,  Johnny.  I  would  hold 
converse  with  thee  on  certain  dark  mat¬ 
ters,”  he  said  as  we  entered. 

Having  locked  the  door,  he  put  his  to¬ 
bacco-jar  on  the  low  table  beside  the  low 
arm-chair  in  which  I  was  sitting. 

“You  leave  the  carbon  cake  too  long  in 
your  pipes,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  cracks 
them.  Unequal  expansion  of  the  carbon 
and  the  urood,  I  suppose.  You  ought  to 
scrape  it  out  once  a  month  or  so.” 

He  seated  himself  opposite  to  me  and 
sprawled  in  the  low  chair,  withHiis  knees 
higher  than  his  head. 

“Oh,  I  like  a  well-caked  pipe,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “Nuttier  and  cooler.” 

“Ah,  well !  So  long  as  you  can  afford 
to  crack  your  pipes,”  he  said  lazily,  and  sat 
silent  for  a  minute  or  two. 

(To  Be  Continued') 


Healthy  Teats  and  Udder 


The  easy  milker  is  usually  the 
profitable  milker.  Much  of  the 
holding  back  of  milk  is  due  to 
lack  of  care  of  the  udder  and 
teats.  It  pays  to  go  after  the 
extra  quarts  by  giving  constant 
care  to  even  the  ‘Tittle’7  hurts 
that  make  the  cow  nervous  and 
restless. 

Bag  Balm  has  a  permanent 
place  in  thousands  of  cow  barns, 
because  it  keeps  the  delicate 
udder  and  teat  tissues  free  from 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Inflamma¬ 
tion,  cuts,  bruises,  chaps,  cracked 
teats,  etc.  AH 
sores  or  conges¬ 
tion  are  quickly 
eliminated  by  this 
great  penetrat¬ 
ing,  healing  oint- 
m  e  n  t .  Most 
troubles  are 
healed  by  Bag 
Balm  between 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 


milkings — it  acts  like  magic. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean  and 
pleasant  to  use.  Nothing  in 
it  to  taint  the  milk ;  it  penetrates 
at  once  to  the  injured  part 
and  restores  the  tissues  to  nor¬ 
mal.  A  wonderful  healer  for  any 
sort  of  skin  trouble  or  animal 
sore— hundreds  of  uses  on  the 
farm. 

Big  10-ounce  can,  only  60c 
at  feed  dealers,  general  stores 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer 
is  not  supplied,  order  from  us. 
Ask  for  free  booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles.” 

Make  a  note 
now  to  put  Bag 
Balm  on  the  job 
of  keeping  your 
cows  milking 
easily  and  liber¬ 
ally.  It  pays  its 
cost  every  day  in 
the  average  dairy.1 

CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 
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Absorbent  Texture 

Small''” 
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Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

r  the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,’ 
.  Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

\  Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  *  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


M«dF.nfJin1AI®'hi<lnaliJ!y  DoaM*  Galvan- 
i1  enciny  for  less  than  2c  e  foot  A 

IS  "etai  •ad  KolltRoofing,  PafitsTetc. 


i  Waa  sSS~s6.»ssj 

i  tjyjcE  a  wire  co.  A 


Dept.  30 j  5  cievilVnd.'o. 
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LESS  THAN 


A  Running  Foot 


FURS 


HIGHEST  market 

better  grading  and  MORE  MONEY 
for  your  eateh. 


FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  «  STEINLAUF,  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


LET  US  TAN 


Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
and  made  into  latest  atyle  Coat*  (for  mer  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ana  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOR  tivee 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  tot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world. 
560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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and  aKPJedqe.* 

— It  is  our  sincere 
wish  that  the  com¬ 
ing  New  Year  will 
bring  you  a  greater 
measure  of  success, 
happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  than  you 
have  ever  had  be¬ 
fore,  and— we  want 
you  to  know  that 
our  New  Year  reso¬ 
lution  is  a  pledge  to 
make  every  effort 
to  give  you  a  better 
hardware  service 
in  every  way,  so 
that  we  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  and 
increase  your  val¬ 
ued  patronage. 


X Jour  I  \J 


^ylnd  Tells  How  It  Acquiree i  a  New  Coat 

THREE  generations  ago,  a  kind  father  The  next  day  I  was  emptied  and  taken  Personally,  I  believe  that  the  best  bach- 
purchased  me  at  a  store  in  Potsdam,  out  doors.  'Lye  was  applied  all  over  me.  elordom  is  inferior  to  mediocre  matri- 
New  York,  where  1  had  been  standing 


reside  the  wall  for  several  years.  I  can 
remember  when  I  was  a  tall  tree  and  the 
young  people  come  on  tramps,  and  picked 
up  my  large  walnuts.  Cruel  men  came 


The  Old  Bureau  Speaks 


/ 


mony. 

I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  bad 
marriage  is  belter  than  none. 

The  reason  is  that  we  all  ache  for  com¬ 
panionship — and  marriage  is  the  only 


It  ate  off  all  of  that  yellow  paint,  and 
several  coats  of  varnish.  Then  var¬ 
nish  remover  was  applied,  and  the 
real  beauty  of  my  wood  was  noted. 

Then  for  hours  I  was  sandpapered,  until 
a\er  cut  me  down  and  carried  me  away  all  traces  of  varnish  were  removed.  The  insurance  company  which  issues  policies 

from  my  dear  “Mother  Earth”.  Saws  best  grade  of  new  varnish  was  then  pur-  against  lonesomeness. 

cut  into  "my  wood,  making  me  into  boards,  chased,  applied,  and  let  dry.  Then  pure  How  can  we  attain  this  companionship? 

men  hammered  me  full  of  nails,  and  then  linseed  oil  was  rubbed  in,  then  pumice  In  other  words,  how  can  we  get  the  most 

covered  me  all  over  with  sticky  stuff.  I  stone  was  applied,  and  rubbed  down  with  out  of  marriage? 

was  then  called  a  bureau.  This  father  a  flannel  cloth.  Then  the  finest  of  fine  In  the  front  line  of  my  answer  I  should 
oaded  me  into  a  wagon,  hauled  by  oxen,  sandpaper,  was  applied  until  my  surface  place  mutual ^confidence, 
and  I  went  awav  out  into  the  country,  was  dull  again.  1  hen  another  coat  of 

Twas  dark  when  I  arrived  at  my  new  varnish  was  applied,  let  dry,  and  the  same 

iomc,  and  bv  the  light  of  the  tallow  candle,  steps  taken  every  other  day  for  six  times. 

I  was  admired.  “What  a  beauty”,  said  Then  I  was  rubbed  with  heavy  flannel, 

my  new  mistress.  “Those  beautiful  until  my  new  mistress  was  tired.  Now  I 

landles.”  You  see  wood  had  been  carved  am  in  her  bed-room  beside  new  and  mod- 


A  man  will  never  know  a  woman  unless 
he  allows  her  to  know  him. 

If  he  hides  from  her  his  business  affairs, 
his  ideas  on  things  and  people,  she,  too, 
will  hide.  That  is  natural. 

A  woman  cannot  be  expected  to  confide 


to  represent  a  bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  ern  furniture,  and  am  always  pleased  when  in  a  man  who  never  repays  her  in  the  same 


eaves  at  the  sides,  making  very  beautiful 
landles. 

Soon  mv  four  drawers  were  filled  with 


Child’s  Romoers 


callers  come  and  admire  my  old  beauty. 

But  how  the  language  spoken  has 
changed.  Now  I  am  called  a  “chest  of 
drawers”,  no  more  love  letters,  wedding 
dresses,  baby  clothes,  but  now  I  hold 
teddies,  brassiers,  rouge,  lip  stick,  rolled 
down  hose,  and  my  mistress  often  says, 
“I’m  off  for  a  spin”.  — Mabel  Fern 
Mitchell. 


_  For  the  little 
toddler  romper 
Pattern  2337  is 
both  attractive  and 
convenient.  It  is 
simple  to  make  and 
to  launder.  It 
comes  in  sizes 
y2,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  years.  The 
front  or  romper  is 
in  one-piece;  back 
with  drop  seat. 
The  4 -year  size  re¬ 
quires  2  yards  of 
42-inch  material, 
zvith  yard  of 

26-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price  13c. 


home  made  garments,  which  she  had  spun 
and  woven.  Oh,  the  wonderful  little 
stitches  that  were  placed  in  those  gar¬ 
ments,  three  generations  ago.  I  learned 
that  my  new  mistress  was  soon  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  these  were  her  wedding  clothes. 
My  two  little  deck  drawers  on  top  of  my 
highly  polished  top,  held  many  a  love 
letter  and  old  fashioned  gift  of  love. 

The  wedding  was  over.  The  groom 
loaded  me  into  a  wagon,  and  with  his  bride 
we  went  to  the  far  west — Ohio.  A  hard 
cold  winter  or  two,  and  then  other  gar¬ 
ments  were  being  placed  in  my  drawers, 
tiny  garments,  so  dainty  and  sweet.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  later  my  mistress  was  at  a 
loss  as  to  how  she  would  entertain  the 
tiny  miss  who  had  come  to  our  house  to 
live,  so  my  bottom  drawer  was  removed, 
and  placed  on  the  floor  beside  her,  where 
she  thoroughly  enjoyed  throwing  the  con¬ 
tents  upon  the  floor. 

Years  passed.  My  mistress  died.  The 
baby  now  owned  me.  Again  I  held  the 
wedding  finery,  the  love  letters  and  all. 
The  moving  spirit  had  again  entered  the 
blood,  and  this  time  I  was  taken  on  a 
train,  with  the  new  State  of  Nebraska  for 
my  home.  Banks  were  not  considered  safe 
in  that  day  and  age  so  many  times  money 
was  hidden  in  my  drawers 


The  Farm  Boy 

At  eve  when  the  birds  cease  their  singing, 
And  the  sun  is  setting  low. 

In  the  meadow  I  see  the  cattle, 

As  they  slowly  homeward  go. 

The  crickets  are  now  busy  chirping. 

Near  every  bush  and  tree. 

At  the  end  of  this— another  day 
A  day  for  you  and  me. 

And  then  when  it  comes  bedtime, 

And  I  iie  down  to  sleep, 

I  hear  full  many  sound  as  strange, 

As  in  the  dark,  things  creep. 

And  early  in  the  morning 

i  wake  with  sunshine  bright 
'Tis  then  when  1  remember 

Those  creepy  things  last  night. 

But  now  the  birds  are  singing. 

And  I’m  feeling  mighty  gay, 

I  start  my  work — for  farm  boys, 

Have  little  time  to  play. 

First  it’s  feed  the  horses, 

Then  it’s  feed  the  cows. 

Then  it’s  throw  a  stack  of  hay, 

Down  from  the  big  hay  mows. 

And  ail  through  the  day  I  toil  so. 

Just  stopped  by  the  dinner  bell, 

Vet  each  task  finds  a  lighter  heart, 

As  1  span  each  hill  and  dell. 

I  think  of  how  I’ll  see  the  sun 
As  it  sinks  way  out  of  sight 
And  I  can  stop  my  working 
And  walk  gaily  home  tonight. 

— Barnett  Rogers,  Grade  7,  Age  12. 


coin. 

Confide — never  hesitate  to  confide. 

Your  partner  for  life  may  not  under¬ 
stand,  but  she  will  never  understand  unless 
you  give  her  a  chance  to  try. 

She  may  be  indiscreet — then  snub  her 
for  it  once  or  twice.  Suffering  will  cure 
indiscretion. 

But  know  all  of  each  other’s  minds,  be¬ 
cause  then  you  will  think  together,  and  so 
you  will  never  be  bored. 

Lastly :  There  is  the  question  of  atten¬ 
tions — 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  after  a  few 
years  married  people  no  longer  desire  the 
attentions  which  they  enjoyed  on  their 
honeymoon. 

But  anyone  who  wants  to  get  the  most 
out  of  marriage  will  find  that  he  or  she 
must  always  be  ready  with  a  pretty  speech, 
with  the  recognition  of  elegance  or  clever¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  with  a  small  gift. 

For  these  things  assure  us  that  we  still 
have  charm — 

And  in  case  both  of  men  and  of  wom¬ 
en  to  perceive  charm  the  surest  way  of 
creating  it. 


Finishing  A  Floor 

What  is  the  best  finish  for  a  cherry  wood 
floor  and  keep  it  light  colored?  Will  %  inch 
cherry  laid  over  Hemlock  floor  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  hard  wear  in  a  kitchen? 

TF  you  use  clear  filler  (thinned  of  course) 
and  then  finish  with  wax  or  spar  varnish, 
you  would  have  a  nearly  white  floor.  If 
you  desired  a  little  color,  you  could  add 


W.  L.  George  on  Marriage 

This  article  purchased  less  than  a  iveek 
before  the  famous  author’s  death  on  Jan. 
31,  1925,  is  of  particular  value  as  repre¬ 
senting  his  last  thoughts  on  this  important 
problem. — The  Editor  of  Success  Maga¬ 
zine. 

What  are  men  and  women  trying  to  get 
out  of  marriage? 

What  are  they  putting  in? 

The  answer  is  not  the  same  for  the  two 
sexes. 

Men  when  they  marry  are  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  physical  comfort  and  to  living 
with  a  reservoir  of  flattery  which  never 
runs  dry. 

That  is  about  all.  We  may  leave  aside 
For  my  new  husbands  of  a  more  complicated  kind — 
mistress  I  also  kept  the  tiny  garments  there  are  not  many. 

that  she  made  for  the  new  one.  As  for  women:  They  seem  to  expect 

The  present  day  arrived.  My  beauti-  affection,  attentions  pleasing  to  their  van¬ 
ful  old  walnut  was  not  appreciated.  Yel-  ity,  and  the  use  of  money, 
low  paint  was  “daubed”  over  my  lovely  That,  too,  seems  to  sum  up  the  attitude 

dark  coat.  Again  I  wras  placed  on  a  train  of  most  wives. 

— “Arkansas — The  Land  of  a  Million  Because  they  are  merely  human,  they 
Smiles”,  was  my  destination.  A  man  they  put  in  as  little  as  they  can. 
called  “a  second  hand  man”,  looked  me  The  man  puts  in  money  and,  as  a  rule, 


over  and  said,  “Many  city  people  would 
pay  $100  for  an  old  walnut  piece  like  that.” 
I  swelled  with  pride.  The  great-grand 
daughter  of  my  first  mistress  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that.  Then  the  “second 
hand  man”,  was  informed  that  he  could 
not  buy  me.  ITe  left. 


Smart  Straight-line  Frock 

If  made  up  in  a 
novelty  woolen  fabric. 
Pattern  2945  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  general 
wear.  A  broad  suede 
belt  matching  or  con¬ 
trasting  in  color  would 
give  the  correct  fin¬ 
ishing  touch  to  this 
frock.  It  cuts  in  sixes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  It  only  tc- 
quires  yards  of 

40 -inch  material  for 
the  26-inch  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Price  13c, 

TO  ORDER: 
W rite  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern 
numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly  and  enclose 
correct  remit- 
tance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although 
eoin  is  sent  at 
own  risk).  Send 
to  Pattern  De¬ 
partment,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


stain  to  the  filler  and  then  finish  with  wax 
or  varnish.  The  spar  varnish  would  be 


2945 


thinks  he  has  done.  _  _ 

The  woman  puts  in,  according  to  their  more  desirable  in  a  kitchen, 
means,  roast  mutton  or  elaborate  “at  I  do  not  think  you  would  ie  sa  uie 
homes.”  with  H  inch  lumber.  It  is  harder  to  hold 

Theno  each  goes  his  own  way— and  is  this  flat  as  it  would  tend  to  raise  along 
surprised  because  marriage  is  unsatis-  the  seams.  Three-quarter  me  1  won  ci  e 
factory.  better.— F.  G.  B. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  1,  1927 


How  to  W ater  and  F eed  Houseplants 

«  «“!  Conquer  Their  Problems 


S3 


WHILE  ordinary  •  neglect  accounts  for 
many  failures  with  houseplants 
many  more  are  caused  by  improper  water¬ 
ing.  and  some  by  not  knowing  how  to 
feed  them.  During  the  winter  the  sun 
becomes  weaker,  and  all  plant  life  tends 
to  slow  up  growth.  Root  action  is  less, 
and  not  so  much  moisture  is  removed 
from  the  soil  by  the  roots.  If  too  much 
is  given  the  soil  sours,  for  the  air  in  rooms 
in  winter  does  not  circulate  so  freely  as 
in  summer.  Naturally  less  rugged  the 

roots  suffer  more  quickly,  and  plants  die. 
Then  again  sometimes  a  little  water  is 
supplied  every  day  in  dry  hot  rooms  and 
it  is  soon  evaporated  into  the  air,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  ball  of  earth  gets 
hard  and  dry  except  right  on  the  surface. 
This  checks  and  stunts  growth,  but  is 
not  so  likely  to  cause  disease  as  over 
watering.  Still  it  makes  the  window 
garden  unsuccessful. 

I  follow  this  simple  rule  in  watering- 
plants.  I  remove  a  little  of  the  surface 
soil  and  take  a  deep  pinch  of  soil  from 
below  it.  I  press  this  into  a  mass.  If 
it  is  not  too  dry  to  hold  together  it  is  not 
dry  enough  to  make  the  plants  suffer,  but 
if  it  will  not  hold  together  it  needs  water 
at  once.  If  it  holds  but  will  shatter  with 
a  slight  tap  it  is  not  too  wet.  If  it  will 
not  crumble  at  all  but  makes  a  mud  ball 
it  is  too  wet  and  no  water  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  until  it  is  dry  enough  so  it  will 


pensive  to  own  one,  use  a  large  tray  in¬ 
stead  to  carry  your  food.  This  will  ^ave 
many  steps  as  you  can  usually  take  it  all 
it:  one  time.-  -Mrs.  R.  ±f.  D. 


Muskrat  Table  Delicacy 

J^/jUSKRAT,  lord  of  the  marsh  and 
swamp  and  small  sluggish  stream, 
is  good  food  according  to  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  New  York  State  College  of 
Forestry,  Syracuse  University,  who  has 
published  a  bulletin  01.  the  study  of  Musk¬ 
rats  in  New  York  State.  Fried  muskrat, 
roast  muskrat  and  stewed  muskrat  are 
some  of  the  styles  in  which  the  flesh  of 
these  animals  has  been  prepared  for  the 
table.  Some  day  muskrat  en  casserole  will 
be  served  at  a  fashionable  function  and 
will  become  a  popular  item  on  the  menus 
our  leading  restaurants  and  hotels  there¬ 
after.  It  is  recommended,  however,  that 
in  preparing  this  food  the  meat  be  soaked 
over  night  in  salt  water  to  destroy  the 
gamey  flavor. 

Fried  muskrat  is  prepared  by  letting  the 
meat  lie  in  salt  water  for  an  hour;  then 
it  should  be  dried  and  dipped  in  a  batter 
of  flour  and  meal,  and  fried  in  lard. 

The  same  preliminary  preparations  in 
the  case  of  least  muskrat.  It  should  be 
roasted  in  a  pan  containing  water,  salt, 
pepper,  butter,  and  a  little  onion.  Flour 
should  be  sprinkled  over  and  it  should  be 


them.  When  baths  are  out  of  the  way,  I 
pick  it  up,  wipe  it  off  with  a  damp  cloth 
and  roll  it  on  a  stick.  It  will  last  a  very 
long  time,  and  saves  much  hard  “mopping 
up-’.  Also  I  lay  it  on  the  floor  under  my 
chair  when  I  sew  and  it  catches  ravel ings, 
thread,  snips,  etc.,  and  it  is  easy  then  to 
gather  them  up  and  burn  them. 

Hoping  these  little  hints  may  help  some 
other  busy  woman,  whose  time  is  precious 
and  whose  dollars  are  few,  I  am  glad  to 
pass  them  on.  —Mrs.  L.  B.,  Michigan. 


Cost  of  Farm  Home  Furnishings 

DECENT  surveys  show  that  the  farm 
families  in  certain  districts,  whether 
tenant  or  owner,  spent  an  average  of 
$44.42  per  year  for  house  furnishings  and 
equipment.  These  surveys  were  made  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Kansas  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the 
U.  S  Department  of  Agriculture. 


»'  o  -  *  ^ 

crumble  when  tapped.  Soak  thoroughly  basted  until  thoroughly  done, 

Mtnon  I'rMI  A  4-*-.*.  V,.,  J  _ 1a.  a  1 _  ,  M  H’/V  - ,1 _ j.  . 


when  you  do  water  hnd  wait  then  until 
water  is  needed  again.  You  can  have  a 
certain  time  to  test  for  watering,  but  not 
for  watering.  Do  that  only  when  needed. 

There  are  several  rules  for  feeding 
plants.  Never  feed  a  weak  or  sick  plant. 
Never  feed  plants  when  the  soil  is  very 
dry.  Always  begin  with  a  weak  dose, 
say  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon 
of  water  and  increase  the  amount  until 
you  can  use  a  tablespoonful  to  the  gallon 
on  strong  rapid  growing  plants.  Prepared 
complete  plant  foods  are  probably  the  best 


Bloomers  made  of  satin ,  saline,  or  jersey  are 
necessary  if  one  is  to  be  comfortable  and  well 
dressed  m  these  days  of  slim  lines  and  short 
frocks.  Pattern  2243  shows  such  a  varment 


To  prepare  muskrat  stew  (lie  meat 
should  be  allowed  to  lie  in  salt  water  for 
an  hour,  washed,  placed  in  a  saucepan  and 
seasoned  with  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  It 
should  simmer  slowly  and  when  nearly 
done  should  be  sprinkled  with  chopped 
parsley  and  onion.  When  entirely  done, 
thicken  with  a  gravy  of  flour  and  water 
as  for  stewed  chicken. 

The  early  colonists  fried  about  every¬ 
thing  they  found  in  America  as  a  source 
of  food.  The  muskrat  was  recommended 
to  .the  colonists  by  the  Indians  and  it  is 
recorded  that  even  today  muskrats  are 
used  in  some  sections  as  food.  Philadel¬ 
phia  is  said  to  t  :  one  of  the  leading  mar¬ 
kets  for  muskrat  carcasses  on  special 
occasions.  Muskrat  banquets  are  some¬ 
times  served  at  gun  club  functions. 


E-812  is  just  the  sort  cf  hand  work 
which  a  woman  likes  to  do  while  winter 
shuts  her  indoors.  For  the  prospective 
bride  and  for  the  woman  who  wants  a 
pretty  bedroom  set  the  spread  ($3.95),  cur¬ 
tains  to  match  ($2.20),  and  a  scarf  (63c) 
are  ideal.  The  designs  are  stamped  on 
heavy  Krinkle  Crepe,  very  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  easy  to  launder.  Fringe  for 
trimming  may  be  had  at  a  slight  additional 
cost.  Enclose  money  and  send  to  Embroid¬ 
ery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist.  461-4th 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


An  Attractive  Centerpiece 

A  pretty  center  piece  for  the  dining  - - - - - 

table  in  winter  is  made  by  filling  a  fern  Of  1,299  families  reporting,'  1.059  re- 
dish  with  good  soil,  scattering  the  top  ported  a  total  yearly  living  cost  of  from 
thickly  with  plump  grape  fruit  seeds  and  $600  to  $2100,  allowing  for  what  the  farm 


putting  a  thin  layer  of  earth  over  these. 
In  six  weeks  the  green  plants  will  appear 
and  tkey  continue  growing  until  about 
four  inches  high,  keeping  green  and 
fresh. — L.  M.  T. 
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The  ruffled  band  at  the  bottom  may  be  omitted 
tf  short  bloomers  are  desired.  It  comes  in  sizes 
*1  no  -  “  36  inches  waist  measure.  For 

we  28  inch  size,  3  yards  of  36-inch  material  is 
required.  Price  13c. 


Helpful  Hints  and  Short-cuts 

T,  LIKE  all  other  housewives  and  mo'thers 
enjoy  reading  how  other  women  do  their 
work,  enjoy  their  play,  make  life  easier 
or  invent  new  methods.  I  want  to  pass  on 
some  of  my  best  “inventions”  to  others. 

First,  my  new  card  table.  It  is  indeed 
a  thing  of  beauty !  Originally  it  was  a 
sad-looking,  battered,  old  sewing  table. 
But  I  covered  the  top  trimly  with  black 
oilcloth,  first  padding  it  with  newspapers, 
then  drawing  the  oil  cloth  well  under  the 
edge  and  tacking,  then  a  coat  of  black 


.for  most  people  and  the  directions  for  .e  ,  Peking,  then  a  coat  of  black  sewing  machines;  and  miscellaneous  pur- 
Use  comes  on  the  box.  Plants  that  are  ?a,nt  a  3  ,°f  ,black  enamel  the  chases,  including  electric  appliances,  port- 


afforded  towards  the  living.  This  com 
pares  very  well  with  the  income  of  wage 
earners  in  that  class. 

From  $11.50  per  family  to  $48.60  was 
the  range  indicated  for  house  furnishings 
and  equipment.  Tiie  average  family  sur¬ 
veyed  in  Kentucky  spent  $31.00  per  year 
for  these  purposes  while  in  Missouri 
$64.00  per  family  is  shown. 

The  variety  of  house  furnishings  and 
equipment  included  canning  equipment; 
cleaning  equipment  such  as  brooms, 
brushes,  and  vacuum  cleaners;  house  fur¬ 
nishings  such  as  bedding,  curtains,  por¬ 
tieres,  furniture,  carpets,  rugs,  household 
linens,  musical  instruments,  tableware; 
laundry  equipment,  including  ironing 
boards,  tubs,  and  washing  machines;  sew 
ing  equipment,  including  dress  forms  and 
sewing  machines ;  and  miscellaneous  pur- 


able  gas  engines,  stoves,- trunks,  suit  cases, 
and  refrigerators. 

Only  34  families  of  the  1,299  bought 
vacuum  cleaners  in  the  -ear  covered,  63 
bought  musical  instruments,  73  washing 
machines,  33  sewing  machines,  and  44  elec- 


itse  conies  on  the  box  Plants'  that  om  <  .  ---  - — 

starved  instead  of  weak  or  sick  usually  ^  A5,  3  “fimsher”  bands  of  ?old  faInt 
have  shorter  joints,  slender  firm  stems  d  anTd  In.  on?  .nght1hand 

and  the  foliage  may  be  tinged  with  red  °ff  tIie,.t°p'1  pai"ted  in  S°M  an 

or  bronze  and  if  too  much  starved  or  kept  £ ltlme  °ff  3  ht.tle  ac£.of  diamonds  and 

Itoo  dry  may  be  yellowed  I'lUtle^Such  S* 

Jfants  can  be  fed  but  if  dry  be  sure  to  J  •  ,  ,  , ts  and  ace  01  clubs-  My  machines-  33  sewing  machines,  and  44  elec- 

Vtoter  first,  else  they  are  likely  to  take  uo  nends  wb^n  tbey  gather  for  a  game  of  trie  appliances.  The  average  expenditure 

enough  plant  food  in  filling  their1  stems  Ca?Y  fXC  31™  at, tbe  beauty  of  ™y  tabIe!  for  vacuum  cleaners  by  the  families  that 

“~J  r  ”  .  Mothers  who  have  severs-  children,  or  bought  such  equipment  was.  $15.70,  musical 

even  one  or  two,  to  bathe,  with  no  bath-  instruments  $66.50,  washing  machines 
tub  or  linoleum  rug  will  find  this  a  bless-  $36.30,  sewing  machines  $31.50,  and  elec- 
mg.  I  took  a  large  square,  about  one  trie  appliances  $24.20. 

yard  each  way,  of  oilcloth,  bound  it  with  - 

contrasting  cloth  binding  and  now  when  The  home  gathered  nuts  are  good 


and  foliage  to  kill  them. 

By  Agnes  Hilco 


Use  a  Tray 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  use  a 
*ca-wagon  on  account  of  steps  between 
your  dining-room  and  kitchen  or  too  ex- 


Y  o  -  - -  "  - -  *  *xvx**^  cite  i^UUU 

1  bathe  the  kiddies,  they  hop  from  the  added  to  bread  stuffings  and  cake  fill- 
little  tub  onto  this  square,  while  I  dry  ings. 


r  Extra  help  to  get 
clothes  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily! 
Unusually  good  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels  «■  Naptha,  give 
extra  washing  help 
you'd  hardly  expect 
of  any  other  soap! 


ELS-NAPTHA 

niK  GOLDEN  CAS  KITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOS 


) 


Ifntrl 

Urrslttt 

fireproof 

B’way  at 
29th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

One  block  from  FJfth 
Avenue — Three  blocks 
from  Peim.  Station — 
Subway  connects  with 
Grand  Central  Termi¬ 
nal — Convenient  :  to 
Stores,  Theatres,  and 
all  steamship  piers. 

...  .  -  RATES:  Per  Dav 

Singe  rooms  with  running  wafer  ..$2.00  and  S3.00 
Single  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  .  .  3.00  and  4  00 
Double  rooms  with  running  water  .  4.00  and  5.00 
Double  rooms  tilth  bath  or  shower  $5,  6.00  and  7.00 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  . 10.00  to  12  00 

Booklet  and  Map  of  New  York  t'pon  Request 
tor  Reservations,  Wire  at  Our  Expense 
PAUL  A.  McGOLRICK  DAVID  F.  CULLEN 

Managing  Director  Manager 


HOTEL 


Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15 -story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatre's  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 


3  DRESSES  $0.98 

FOR  ONLY  & 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  state  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  wanted  and  the  postman 
will  bring  to  your  door  three 
beautiful  dresses.  When  the 
dresses  arrive  deposit  $2  9S 
(plus  postage)  with  the  post¬ 
man.  Remember,  you  will 
receive  three  dresses,  no 
-  two  alike.  The  dresses  are 
made  from  the  latest  style  fab¬ 
rics,  suitings,  heavy  linens  and 
ciepcs.  If  it  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  you  ever  had,  your 
money  promptly  refunded.  Sizes 
34  to  52.  Colors,  green,  brown, 
orange  and  rose. 

SKYLIN  MILLS, 

104  Hanover  St.,  Dept.  H-41 
Boston,  Mass. 


Cuticura  Soap 

Best  for  Baby 

Soap  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cutienra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Kan. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Fainas 

_  Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Cray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Si. 00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chem.  Works.  Patcboguo.  N.  Y. 
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Read  These  Classified  Ads 

Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  counts  as  eleten 

words.  »  «  . 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  the  second  Monday  prev¬ 
ious  to  date  of  issue.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of, 
the  low  rate  to  sbscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  jour 
order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES.’’  If  you  love  your 
boy  buy  him  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup. 
They  will  bring  your  cows  home  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


RAT  TERRIERS.  FOX  Terriers.  All  ages. 
Give  the  children  a  puppy  for  Xmas.  MRS. 
CARMEN  WELCH,  Herrick,  Ill. 


CHRISTMAS  SALE  OF  Collie  puppies. 

White  and  Colored.  Priced  to  sell.  HARRIET 
WIXOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  also  old  dogs.  Good 
breeding,  clear  marking,  smooth-haired.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 

book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  two  and  three 
months  old,  from  heel  driving  stock,  either  color 
and  sex.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  T. 


POULTRY 


THE  American  White  Orpington  Club  will  do¬ 
nate-  free  eggs  to  boys  and  girls  under  19  years. 
Write  to  H.  M.  SHARPE,  National  Sec.,  Spen¬ 
cer,  Iowa,  for  full  particulars. 


BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES.  Island 
White  Stock.  Reasonably  priced.  Inquire  RAY¬ 
MOND  CLARK,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  16Q4. 

BEAUTIFUL  BUFF  Rock  Cockerels.  EDGE- 
WOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York, 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY,  geese,  ducks, 
dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  parrots,  ferrets,  cavies, 
white  mice.  Free  catalog.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding 
Farms  in  the  eastern  states,  established  1910. 
Write  for  free  80  page  catalog  describing  our 
breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feed¬ 
ing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  etc.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live 
and  grow,  standard  type.  There  is  more  net 
profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  pens  contain 
Lord  Farms  Leghorns.  Address  LORD  FARMS, 
91  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Rose  Comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
Cockerels.  MRS.  DAVE  JENKINS,  Canton,  N. 
Y. 

CERTIFIED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  Aneonas 
11c,  Rocks,  Reds  12c,  Wyandotte?  13c.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins.  Samuels  strain. 
Drakes  $4.  Ducks  $3.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN, 
Locke,  New  York. 

PUREBRED  Pekin  Ducks  $2.50.  FRANCES 
ZEIi  MASON,  Wayside  Farm,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stau- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 

Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  Turkeys— Young  toms  and 
hens  for  sale — won  first  prizes  at  State  Fair  and 
Sesqui-Centennial.  A.  W.  HARVEY,  Cmcin- 
natus,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— BOURBON  RED  breeders  from 
Madison  Square  Garden;  State  Fair;  Sesqiu 
Prize  winners  (Hornings)  Hens  $8.00  to  $15.00, 
unrelated  Toms  $10.00  to  $35.00.  Our  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandottes  won  again  this  j'ear  at  Cornell 
Production  Show;  Cockerels  $3.50  to  $10.00. 
MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  Goldbank 
Strain,  extra  fine  breeders,  for  sale.  W.  T. 
ROGERS,  -Bridge  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS — Heavy  Lay- 
ers.  Few  unrelated  toms.  MRS.  ARTHUR 

RODGER,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms  $12-$1S.  Hens 
$8,  $9.  LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

NINETY-FOUR  ACRE  Dairy-Poultry  farm  in 
high  production.  Keeps  twenty  cows,  twelve 

hundred  hens.  Excellent  buildings  fully  equipped. 
Particulars  upon  request.  LYNN  TALBOT, 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  COCKERELS.  Barred 

Plymouth  Rock  Cockerels  and  Pullets.  Also 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  Farmers’  prices.  W. 
LOTHERS,  Perulack,  Pa. _ _ 

BIG,  STRONG,  Healthy  Baby  Chicks— Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Aneonas  and  Rhode  Island  Reds— from 
modern  hatchery  successfully  operated  ^  twelve 
years.  High  quality,  reasonable  prices.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  catalog,  price  list  and  discounts. 
PORTLAND  HATCHERY,  500  W.  Walnut  St., 
Portland,  Indiana. 


SELECTED  Snow  White  Rock  Cockerels. 
Three  lists  and  best  display  at  big  L  t:ca  Show. 
F.  H.  COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  j'ou  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  The  Earth  free  for 
six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Col 
onization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Rail 
way  Exchange,  Chicago. 


DAIRY  FARM — Good  buildings,  plenty  of 
water,  large  house,  modern  improvements,  easy 
terms.  ALDRET  JANSEN,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


OWING  TO  TIIE  INCREASING  DEMAND 
for  Dairy  Improvement  Associations  a  training 
school  for  association  milk  testers  will  be  given 
at  the  College  of  Agriculture  from  January  17 
to  29,  1927.  The  work  will  include  Babcock 
testing,  computing  rations,  and  record  keeping. 
For  complete  information  write  to  G.  W. 
TAILBY,  JR.,  Dept,  of  Animal  Husbandr>r, 
Ithaca,  New  York. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


WANTED— Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.,, 
at  current  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 


FURS  WANTED— —Ginseng,  Skunks.  Raccoons, 
Mink,  Muskrats  $1.75.  Weasels  $1.50,  Postage 
refunded.  Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Fur¬ 
riers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY 


PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey.  5  lb. 
pail.  90  cents  postpaid  third  zone.  EDWIN 
RICKARD,  Schoharie,  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimoclc,  Pa. 


RURAL  PLAYS.  Catalogue.  HARRY 
DOTY,  Chatham,  New  York. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price.  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK.  Deer  head  $9  to  $11. 
Ladies’  Furs  $8  to  $10.  Other  work  reasonable. 
Mounted  specimens  for  sale.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  D.  H.  SWINBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE.  Jr..  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  Table  Rice.  Fresh  and  sweet.  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  Rice,  double-sacked 
$4.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  48,  Katy, 
Texas. 


INDIAN  HEAPDRI  (for  leather  only).  Keeps 
leather  shoes  and  moccasins  bone-drv.  Half-pint 
can  35c  postpaid.  GEORGE  SPAULDING,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


SMUTCHES,  Flanelette  dresses.  Bargains. 
Booklet.  E.  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N,  Y. 


ANYONE  having  old  volumes  of  American 
Agriculturist  are  asked  to  communicate  with 
DR.  THOMAS  TAPPER.  330  W.  34th  St., 
New  York  City,  c|o  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
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New  York’s  Champion  Hen 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

ing  to  weight  and  egg  production  of  cor.- 
<  test  flock.  Usually  during  most  of  the 
fall  ,  and  early  winter  i  pound  of  con¬ 
densed  buttermilk  is  mixed  with  about  5 
pounds  of  germinated  oats  per  ioo  birds 
per  day.  The  milk  is  increased  as  needed 
to  4  or  4J4  pounds,  and  the  oats  decreased 
in  proportion  down  to  a  limit  of  about 
2^2  pounds. 

The  milk  and  oats  mixture  is  fed  at 
6  to  7  A.  M.  depending  on  the  season  of 
the  year,  though  it  might  be  fed  at  noon 
if  desired.  The  Institute  is  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  dried  milk,  using  it  in  the 
oats  and  milk  mixture  in  place  of  the  con¬ 
densed.  Conclusions  will  be  announced 
later. 

Bird  8-5  received  her  oats  and  milk  for 
breakfast  every  morning  of  the  year.  Ap¬ 
parently  this  acted  not  only  as  raw  material 
for  more  eggs  but  also  as  an  appetizer 
since  she  spent  most  of  the  day  between 
the  dry  -mash  hopper  and  the  drinking 
pan. 

About  an  hour  before  sundown  8-5  re¬ 
ceived  all  she  could  eat  of  the  scratch 
grain  and  went  to  bed  with  a  full  crop. 
She  had  no  artificially  lengthened  day  for 
no  electric  lights  are  used  at  the  New 
York  State  Egg  Laying  Contest  the  man¬ 
agement  preferring  to  rely  on  the  Farm- 
ingdale  ration  knowing  from  experience 
that  the  birds  will  make  high  records  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  best  possible 
body  weight  and  condition. 

Oyster  shell  and  charcoal  was  constantly 
before  our  304  egger  but  she  had  no  grit 
except  what  she  might  pick  up  from  the 
natural  gravel.  No  grit  has  been  used 
on  the  Contest  plant  for  two  years,  tests 
at  Farmingdale  having  shown  no  added 
benefit  from  a  supply  of  prepared  grit. 
The  soil  on  the  plant  is  of  a  gravelly 
nature. 

Very  little  green  food  was  given  bird 
8-5  at  any  time,  the  management  having 
found  that  alfalfa  leaf  meal,  together  with 
the  other  materials  in  the  Farmingdale 
ration,  makes  the  feeding  of  other  green 
feed  unnecessary. 

The  record  of  bird  8-5  is  simply  the  ex¬ 
pected  result  when  scientific  breeding  is 
combined  with  equally  scientific  feeding 
and  management. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Samples  free. 
FRANKLINPRESS,  B-2S,  Milford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  L1NITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


New  Bulletins 

Farmers  Bulletin  1357  “Castration  of 
Pigs”  can  be  secured  free  of  charge 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  bulletin  points  out 
the  fact  that  lack  of  sanitation  in  cas¬ 
trating  often  causes  damage  to  hams 
that  causes  their  rejection  when  inspect¬ 
ed.  This  is  naturally  reflected  in  lower 
prices  to  the  grower.  The  bulletin  gives 
definite  instructions  for  the  operation  as 
well  as  directions  for  disinfection. 

*  *  * 

Department  circular  385  was  recently 
published  by  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  The  title 
of  the  circular  is  “How  to  Prepare  and 
Display  Extension  Exhibits.” 


HOW  TO  DO  IT — PICTURE  STORY  No.  3 _ _ 

tiOtVTO  MAKE  GOVERNMENT  ONE  HALF  bushel  of 

WHITEWASH 


BUT  WE  DO  NT  MEAN 
THIS  KINDf 


ROCK  LIME  IN  HOT  WATER. 

COVERT©  KEEP  IN  STEAM. 

HECK,No\ 
MAKIN* 
HUNGARIAN 
GOULASH 


ns  THE  KIND  THAT 

WON'T  COME  OFF 


KEEP  HANDS  AWAY  FROM  MIXTURE-  IT  burns! 


HOST  BE  HEVIN ' 
LOTSA  COMPANY 
FERDlNNER  — 
MARIN'  SO  MUCH 
.  OP  IT.  .. 


f  YEP-  . 

ALL  FAV  WIPES 

relatives 


EH-HEH-  > 
\  /  don't  mimd 
/  /  IF  IDO-  l 
1  Got  a  weakness 
\  FER.  hot  STEW 


f  WONT  YOU  ^ 
HAVE  A  TASTE? 
.ITS  MOT  STUFF  , 


,dd  (boiling  hot)  three  poon6s 

GROUND  RICE  BOILED  TO  PASTE 
POUND  SPAMISH  WHITING,  AND 
|  POUND  GLUE  THAT  HAS  BEEN 
DISSOLVED  OVER  A  SLOW  FIRE  . 


^$DD  5  GALLONS  OF  HOT  WATER. 

LET  IT  STAND  A  FEW  DAYS 
BEFORE  USING- 

APPLY  VJVTH  BRUSH  OR  SPRAY  PUMP 


IF  ‘VOU  NEWER  SAW  A  spray  pomp  -stick  aroono 


L. 
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Service  Bureau 


*5 


A  BOUT  the  middle  of 

American  Agriculturist  received  an 
ad  which  read  as  follows: 

NEW  WHITE  CLOVER  HONEY  IN  THE 
COMB 

$1.75  per  10  pounds 

Extracted  honey,  $1.50  per  10  pound  pail. 
We  pay  postage  or  express  charges  and 
guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded. 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  hundred  pound 
lots. 

Produced  exclusively  from  clover. 

THE  BUSY  BEE  APIARY. 

The  wording  of  the  ad  and  the  address 
given  aroused  our  suspicions  for  the  con¬ 
cern  claimed  a  town  on  Long  Island  for 
its  address.  An  investigation  revealed  that 
they  were  not  located  at  the  address  given 
and  returned  correspondence  showed  that 
mail  addressed  to  the  village  post  office 
was  forwarded  to  a  room  number  in  a 
hotel  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  It  was  returned 
to  us  from  Atlanta. 

Further  investigation  reveals  that  the 
Busy  Bee  is  the  same  as  the  Acme  Farms, 
which  we  wrote  up  in  the  service  bureau 
a  few  weeks  ago.  The  individuals  con¬ 
cerned  are  being  held  failing  to  make  a 
$10,000  bond.  The  individuals  arrested 
are  J.  G.  Grimes  and  D.  W.  Nichols  and 
according  to  the  authorities  these  men  with 
others  conducted  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  under  the  name  of  Acme  Farms, 
Busy  Bee  Apiary  ami  Fulgum  Hatchery. 
To  show  how  cleverly  this  gang  operated 
many  banks  in  the  south  had  the  wool 
pulled  over  their  eyes  and  did  not  realize 
what  was  going  on  until  after  the  arrests 
were  made.  Some  institutions  reported 
quite  favorably  on  them  when  we  asked 
for  confidential  advice  before  accepting 
the  Acme  ad. 

We  are  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the 
developments  at  Atlanta  so  that  those  who 
have  been  fleeced  may  know  what  is  tak¬ 
ing  place. 


Busy  Bee”  Won’t  Sting  Any  More 

December  aid  you  in  locating  the  best  man  to  suit  nominal  sum  of  fifteen  cents.  It  will  be 

wurth  many  times  its  cost  to  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  any  rural  organization. 


Eye  Specialist  Cannot  Be 
Found 

I  would  like  some  information  regarding 
Dr.  J.  R.  Lee,  of  512  Medical  Art  Building, 
Pittsbu-gh,  Pa.,  who  pretended  to  be  an 
eye  specialist.  He  sold  me  two  pairs  of 
glasses  for  $47.50.  He  told  me  I  would 
be  blind  in  two  weeks  if  I  didn’t  wear  the 
glasses.  The  glasses  do  not  fit  me  at  all. 

JN  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  in  the 

Service  Bureau  columns  of  American 
Agriculturist,  folks  will  listen  to  these 
self-styled  eye  specialists  who  peddle  their 
wares  from  door  to  door,  charging  un¬ 
believable  fees  for  cheap  glasses  and  a 
so-called  examination,  leaving  the  customer 
holding  the  bag.  The  above  complaint 
is  very  similar  to  another  that  we  have 
received  from  the  same  section  of  Western 
New  York.  The  second  complaint  reads 
as  follows : 

A  couple  of  months  ago  there  was  a  fel¬ 
low  along  this  way  who  claimed  to  be  an 
eye  specialist.  He  gave  his  name  as  Dr. 
J.  R.  Lee,  512  Medical  Art  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  He  claimed  to  be  advertising  a 
new  kind  of  lens  and  he  went  to  one  of  my 
neighbors  and  told  him  he  didn’t  need  this 
special  kind  of  lens  but  told  him  he  needed 
glasses  real  bad  and  said  he  would  test 
ms  eyes  and  give  him  the  kind  of  glasses 
he  needed.  He  charged  him  $56  for  the 
glasses  and  my  neighbor  cays  he  thinks  he 
was  a  fake  as  the  glasses  don’t  seem  to 
do  him  any  good. 

In  acknowledging  both  of  these  letters 
we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  case 
was  similar  to  one  American  Agiucul- 
i  lrist  exposed  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  something  like  two  j’ears  ago. 
We  immediately  wrote  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh, 
which  organization  referred  the  entire 
matter  to  the  Special  City  Investigator  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Mr. 
b  L.  Gillespie  of  that  department  wrote 
that  they  have  no  record  of  a  Dr.  J.  R. 
Fee  nor  does  his  name  appear  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  directory. 

.  Once  again,  let  us  warn  every  one  to 
ignore  eye  specialists  who  peddle  their 


your  particular  needs. 

Obviously  there  is  no  way  in  which  we 
can  aid  the  unfortunate  victims  of  Dr. 
Lee. 

The  injury  suffered  in  these  particular 
cases  is  two  fold.  The  first  is  the  loss  of 
the  money.  The  second  is  the  damage  that 
the  glasses  that  have  been  delivered  may 
inflict  on  the  user.  Obviously,  they  are 
not  suited  to  the  particular  patient  and 
poorly  fitted  glasses  or  unsuited  glasses 
are  as  bad  or  may  be  worse  than  none  at 
all. 


Home  Work  Schemes  Still 
With  Us 

.APPARENTLY  the  old  home  work 
scheme  flourishes  no  matter  how  much 
folks  are  warned  about  it  and  its  rami¬ 
fications.  The  other  day  we  received  a 
letter  asking  about  the  reliability  of  'a 
concern  which  offers  a  proposition  for 


Cranbury,  N.  J. 

Nov.  18,  1926 

Mr.  E.  C.  Weatherby, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  receiv¬ 
ed  your  letter  of  November  6th,  also 
check  for  $30.00  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  very 
much. 

Also  wish  to  state  as  to  your  ser¬ 
vice  it  was  the  quickest  settlement  I 
could  hope  for  and  I  am  thankful  for 
taking  out  this  insurance.  I  certainly 
will  speak  well  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company,, 

I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

MRS.  KATHERINE  SNEDEKER 


making  money  air  home,  the  work  consist¬ 
ing  of  clipping  newspapers  and  addressing 
specially  printed  cards.  Space  prohibits 
the  reproduction  of  the  entire  letter.  Suf¬ 
ficient  to  say  the  offer  made  is  prepos¬ 
terous.  -It  seems  unbelievable  that  the 
promoters  of  the  scheme  really  expect 
folks  to  listen  to  their  statements  about 
earning  up  to  $50  a  week  by  merely  ad¬ 
dressing  cards. 

You  Pay  to  Do  the  Work 

The  hitch  comes  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  letter  where  they  ask  for  a  remittance 
of  a  dollar  to  cover  the  expense  and  serv¬ 
ice  rendered,  NOT  BY  PERSONAL 
CHECKS.  What  is  meant  by  expense 
and  service  rendered  is  hard  to  compre¬ 
hend.  Ordinarily  when  a  man  works  for 
somebody  else  he  is  paid  for  doing  the 
work  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend 
money  in  order  to  get  your  wages.  We 
have  often  wondered  why  schemes  call 
for  $1  to  cover  “expense  and  service.” 

The  Service  Bureau  has  a,.Aumber  of 
times  made  statements  concerning  plans^ 
of  this  kind.  Never  yet  have  we  seen 
one  that  would  warrant  our  endorsement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  a  number 
of  these  kinds  of  home  work  schemes  that 
are  now  being  investigated  by  the  post 
office  department,  and  according  to  inspec¬ 
tors  in  the  New  York  branch,  many  of 
them  will  be  compelled  to  discontinue  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  are  using  the  mails 
illegally. 


The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  New  Jersey  has  begun  a  study  of  the 
uses  to  which  electricity  can  be  put  to 
relieve  the  shortage  of  farm  labor.  It  is 
believed  that  there  is  a  great  field  for 
electric  power  at  reasonable  rates,  not  only 
from  an  economic  standpoint,  but  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  farm  home  a  more  desirable  place 
of  residence. — F.  C.  H. 


A  Bulletin  that  Will  Help 
Grange  Lecturers 

/GRANGE  lecturers  as  well  as  all  who 
are  connected  in  any  way  with  the 
preparation  of  programs  for  Farmers’ 
Clubs  or  other  farm  meetings  will  find 

,  .  -  -  r -  — —  many  practical  suggestions  and  refer- 

pt otessional  services  f-rom  door  to  door,  ences  in  the  “Rural  Organizations  Hand- 
-lake  it  a  New  Year’s  resolution  to  use  book”  published  as  bulletin  384  by  the 
?au  ion  m  ALL  matters  of  this  kind.  If  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
Four  eyes  are  weak  take  the  time  to  go  tion  at  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

0  a  reaL.b°na  bde  eye  specialist  in  your  This  handbook  can  be  secured  by 
learest  city,  lour  local  physician  will  those  not  residents  of  Wisconsin  for  the 


A  Clock  Without  Hands 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
the  young  Mr.  Brown  as  being  pretty 
well  fixed  financially  he  will  be  better 
able  to  realize  that  the  credit  statement 
will  help  him  more  than  it  will  the  bank. 

How  It  Works 

The  writer  knows  of  a  fairly  pros¬ 
perous  “Frank  Jones”  who  did  take  an 
annual  inventory  and  file  a  credit  state¬ 
ment  with  his  bank  for  several  years,  just 
as  a  matter  of  good  business  practice.  He 
could  probably  have  gotten  all  the  credit 
he  needed  without  a  credit  statement  but 
he  felt  that  it  might  serve  as  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  for  others  and  at  any  rate  wouldn’t 
do  any  harm.  Then  an  unexpected  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  along.  A  neighbor  suddenly 
decided  to  sell  out  and  was  planning  to 
have  an  auction.  This  neighbor  owned  a 
very  good  herd  of  TB  tested  cattle  and 
also  a  strip  of  good  crop  land  across  the 
road  from  Frank  Jones’  buildings.  Neigh¬ 
bor  Smith  wanted  to  get  his  money  in  a 
hurry  in  order  to  invest  it  elsewhere. 
Frank  Jones  thought  that  if  Smith  didn't 
have  to  bother  with  an  auction  and  had 
the  cash  in  hand  that  he  would  make  a 
very  conservative  price  on  his  cattle  and 
the  thirty  acres  of  land.  In  order  to  close 
the  deal  Mr.  Jones  had  to  raise  five  times 
as  much  money  as  he  had  ever  borrowed 
at  his  bank.  He  -  went  to  the  bank  and 
asked  the  cashier  to  get  out  his  credit 
statements  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
showed  that  he  had  increased  his  present 
work  by  an  average  of  $700  each  year. 
He  then  told  the  cashier  of  the  bank  about 
the  chance  he  had  to  enlarge  his  business 
by  buying  out  his  neighbor’s  herd  and 
part  of  his  farm  and  that  he  wanted  $4500 
for  6  months  on  his  personal  note  endorsed 
by  his  wife.  Six  month’s  time  would  give 
him  a  chance  to  hold  a  part  of  his  own 
herd  until  they  were  •  more  salable  and 
to  get  a  land  bank  mortgage  on  his  farm. 
The  cashier  of  the  bank  made  the  loan 
and  Mr.  Jones  was  able  to  take  advantage 
of  a  most  excellent  business  opportunity. 
The  cashier  of  the  bank  told  the  farmer 
that  if  he  hadn’t  in  previous  years  taken 
an  annual  inventory  and  filed  a  credit 
statement  that  he  would  have  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  chance  of  getting  the  $4500 
on  his  personal  note.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  doing  business  in  a  business  like 
way  meant  that  he  was  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  a  good  opportunity. 
Farm  Bureau  Furnishes  Books 

So  let  us  all  dolour  part  during  Farm 
Inventory  Week  by  helping  the  other  fel¬ 
low  to  put  his  farm  on  a  business  basis. 
The  Farm  Bureau  and  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  are  prepared 
to  furnish  a  flee  copy  of  a  farm  inventory 
book  to  any  farmer  in  the  State  who  will 
make  good  use  of  it.  But  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  and  the  -College  and  cooperating 
banks  can’t  reach  all  farmers  in  the 
State.  When  you  ask  your  Farm  Bureau 
Manager  or  write  to  the  College  for  your 
copy  of  “How  to  Take  a  Farm  Inventory 
and  Make  a  Credit  Statement”  ask  for  an 
extra  copy  for  the  young  fellow  wh’o 
bought  the  farm  down  the  road  and  show 
him  how  easy  it  is  to  take  an  inventory. 


WITTE  Engines 

200, 000 all  purpose,  all  ft 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1£  to  30  h.p.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 

to  honest  Ameri-  —  wico 

can  farmers  at  Whole-  Magneto  Equipped 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest. 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use- 
fuL  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

DfT^riSFll  C  All  sizes,  afl 
rUMr£«l%9  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

lifetime  Guarantee 

tfttirir  Big;  New  i  Uuetrated  Catalog 
r  XaJSrlSf  just  out  -  shows 
complete  line.  How  to  make  money 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

67  years  practical  experience. 

•  emI — m  iHijilwfl. 
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3  hour  Shipping  Service . 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1803  Witte  Building,  Kan  sea  City,  Ms. 
1803  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1803  Witte  Bldg.,  Sen  Francisco,  Cal. 

AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  taw  direct  at  lowett  factory  pricet. 
Guaranteed  -  backed  by  S 10  OOO  bond. 


HERTZLER  l 
PORTABLE 


1  ZOOK 
WOOD 


SAW, 


3awe  firewood  ■umber,  ,ath.  posts,  etc  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  oractica  saw 
jiade.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  Awe  H  &  Z,  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on.  ai!  concrete  iobs 

Write  ooay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
showing  all  kinds  saws  engines, 
feea  mills  concrete  mixers  and 
itenca  Ford&Fordsor  Attachments, 
etc  Fall  ot  surprising  Bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  14  Belleville,  Pa. 


SOUTHERN 

FARMERS 

are  shipping  at 
BIG  Prices 

Early  Southern  crops  are  moving 
North,  and  Northern  cash  is  coming 
South  to  the  prosperous  farmer  who 
realizes  that  the  climatic  conditions, 
the  soil  conditions,  the  living  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  low  labor  costs  of  the 
Southland  all  make  for  year-’round 
prosperity,  and  something  in  the 
bank  when  the  season  is  over.  Lot  us 
tell  you  about  how 
you  can  live  better, 
be  happier  and 
save  money  in  the 
Southland. 

Write  today  to 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Immi* 
gration  and  Industrial 
Agfc.,  L.  &  N.  Railroad. 
Dept  AA-7  ,  Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


TRUCKS  'WAGONS  'WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO*  2  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


10  Year 

Guarantee 


One 


handy 


compact 


S*'  '  £$ 


unit 


on 


Wh€el  it  in 


and 


wheel* 


m 


Start  Milking 


J3R 


IVr  \ 


JVo  installation— no  pipe  lines— no  vacuum  tanks— no  pulsators 
no  complex  teat  cups — no  valves — no  separate  pails 


i 


■  : 


£}a  s  Fr*gm<t 
Electric  or 
Hand  Powef 


Picture  of 
Sert  Bennett's 
dairy, 

Kokomo,  ind. 

He  writes,  “The 
Page  has  saved 
the  price  in 
time  and  labor.” 


Gleaeim  S  Minute 

Just  Pump  Water  Through! 


It  almost  cleans  Itself.  No  rubber  lined 
teat  cups  to  wash.  No  pipe  lines  or  vac¬ 
uum  tanks  to  clean.  No  pulsator.  No 
extra  parts  to  bother  with.  No  pails  to 
wash— you  milk  right  intoYOUR  OWN 
shipping  cans.  Boon  to  housewives. 
Absolutely  sanitary. 


If  tut  pass’  CiA,  ren  Oi 

boy  (yts,  your  10  >'  ar  oil  ft'* k  tt!>- 


Down  and  that  $5  only 


At  Last! 


Yes,  at  last,  the  milking  machine 
problem  is  solved.  It  is  SOLVED! 
And  we'll  prove  it  to  you  by  free 
trial  on  your  own  cows. 

Mr,  Dairyman!  You  can’t  imagine 
what  this  Page  milker  will  mean  td 
you  until  you  use  it  on  your  owjf 
cows.  Just  wheel  it  in  (not  a 
thing  to  install)  and  you’ll  see! 


FTER 


And  It  *s  So  Simple 


ree 


No  pipe  lines  to  freeze  up  or  bother 
with.  Visible  milk  flow.  Easy  to  take 
apart.  (Our  free  booklet  explains  all 
these  improvements  and  many  others.) 
“The  Page  is  always  ready— so  simple 
to  operate  and  no  complicated  ma¬ 
chinery  to  get  out  of  order,”  says 
Thos.  E.  McCary,  Manlius,  N.  Y.  My 
7  year  old  boy  operates  th  e  Page  as  well 
asaman,”v?ritesA.Powers,Tuiiy,N.Y. 


rial! 


So  Easy  to  Clean 


“The  Page  is  of  simple  construction 
and  cleans  easily  and  quickly,”  says 
J.  E.  Stowe’l,  Crown  Point.  Indiana. 
r‘The  Page  is  easily  kept  clean— and 
milk  is  cleaner  than  by  hand  milking.” 
— B.  L.  Drisko,  Cresbard,  S.  D. 


"Gas  Engine  or  Electric  Models — Also  an 
Extra  Low  Price  Model  Pumped  by  Hand 


] 


The  Cows  Like  It 


The  Page  positive  break  in  vacuum  is 
like  the  natural  sucking  of  a  calf.  It 
is  better  for  teats  and  udder. 

“Cows  like  thePage  betterthanhand  milking,” 
writes  Charles  Collins,  Rake,  Iowa.  Cows 
seemed  to  take  to  milker  right  from  start, 
says  E.  J.  Kircher,  Benton,  Ill.  Cows  that 
t-  be  hobbled  when  milked  by  hand  do 
not  fuss  when  milked  by  Page,”  Geo.  H. 
Anderson.  R.  4,  Lake  Lillian,  Minn. 


Solves  Labor  Problem 


Mr.  Dairyman,  Here  is  your  chance 

for  a  real  free  trial  to  find  out  what  a  milker  will  do  for  you  on  your  own 
cows  where  it  costs  you  not  one  cent  of  installation  to  try  the  Page.  Just 
wheel  thePageintoyour  barn  and  start  milking,  then  you’ll  see!  But  read: 

This  offer  is  POSITIVELY  for  introductory  purposes!  Void  the  day  we 
have  a  dealer,  agent  or  salesman  in  your  neighborhood.  So,  it  you  don  t 
_ mi _  _ r, ffar  l for  user  aeent  otter 


When  Alex  Groetz,  Cumberland,  Wis.,  writes  it’s  a  wonder”  and  irving 
Gard.  Crown  Point,  Ind.  says  “Page  is  best  milker  by  far”  and  Walter  J, 
Finke,  R.  2,  Spring  Valley,  Wis.,  writes,  “It’s  a  Godsend,”  you  know  why 
we  gladly  send  you  a  Page  Milker  on  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  TRIAL 
and  let  you  see  on  your  own  cows  what  it  will  mean  to  you  before  you 
pay  us  one  cent.  You  can  try  it  thoroughly.  Then,  if  you  are  not  more- 
yes,  MORE  than  DELIGHTED,  just  send  it  back  at  OUR  expense  with¬ 
out  argument,  or  fuss,  or  any  ill  feeling.  That  is  our  promise.  But  if 
you  find  this  milker  is  all  or  more  than  we  have.  said  and  if  you  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  (you  and  you. only  to  be  the  judge)  then  you  may 
send  us  only  $5  and  you  can  have 


8  Motif  its  to  Pay 

.  .  •  1  *  1  I  1  *  J  <  *  _  _  ..  II  _  I*  I*  /  „  .  J  If  V.  ITM  n  rs 


“Have  been  keeping  a  man  the  year  round  for 
6  years.  Now  the  Page  Milker  takes  his  place, 
writes  F.  Bodine,  Femdale,  Wis.  “The  Page 
allows  us  to  dispense  with  an  extra  man, 
says  Harry  F.  Schenk,  Leominster.  Mass. 


tai— -i  nave  a  aeaier,  agent  or  salesman  ui  jyui  “V *  “w—  — >  ~  ~ 

want  to  try  a  milker  now,  reserve  the  right  for  this  offer  (also  for  user  agent  offer 
right)  later — no  obligation.  Write  at  once  for  catalog  or  you  may  be  too  late. 


Price  Low— 
Upkeep  Very  Small! 


FREE  Jc  IMP®' 


“Ail  the  expense  I  have  is  about  $1.35  per 
year  for  teat  cup  rubbers,”  says  Irving  Clover, 
'Lrovfeer.  Mich.  “Have  had  a  Page  8  years. 
Firxt  cost  is  small  and  upkeep  very  smad.  — 
W.  L.  Quaas,  Dunbar,  Wis. 


0  it  Milking 

Mr.  Dairy  Man :  Even  if  you  don’t  want  to  try  out  a  milker 


on  this  SPECIAL  “direct  to  dairyman"  offer  (good  only  if  you  havenot 
yet  seen  a  salesman  or  agent  in  your  territory).  We  will  ship  VIhECI 
TO  YOU  and  allow  you  our  SPECIAL  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 
ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICE,  ii.e.  while  this  offer  lasts.) 

Send  for  complete  information  on  this  wonderful  milker  and  the  long 
time  payment  plan  today  — NOW  while  offer  is  still  open.  Find  out 
NOW  even  though  you  are  not  yet  ready  to  buy.  No  obligation.  Write 
for  our  descriptive  book  on  machine  milkers  fully  illustrated  in  colors 
)  and  sent  free.  Send  coupon  NOW. 

ija  9  a  a  a  e  c30jB,*.e^aaao««aBB.p*a  aaaaa  p»a*»P»»P*.f*aB**aaaaaa.ti- - 
:[Ibwrtom*pa«E:  co.  400  CHICAGO  > 


Mr  uairy  Man :  c,ven  u  you  uon  i  wtun  iu  uy  a  milker  for  many  months,  do 
write  at  once  for  our  catalog  and  get  your  name  on  our  list  for  our  extra  special 
offer.  It  costs  you  nothing  and  no  obligation.  _Now  we  WARN  YOU:  write  now 


.  if  you  want  to  find  out  after  read- 

\  i  ing  what  other  dairymen  say, 

i  i  O  Uls  how  would  YOU  like  to  try  Page 
milker  on  your  own  cows?Writefor  free  book  on 
milker  at  once.  Get  your  name  on  the  list.  No 
obligations  but  you  must  act  at  once  because 
this  offer  is  void  after  we  have  introduced  the 
ruiiker  in  vour  neighborhood.  First  come  first 
served.  Send  coupon  at  once.  No  obligations. 


news  on  milking  machines. 


BURTON-PAGE  CO. 


400  No.  Michigan  Ave. 

Dept.  ^501,  Chicago,  III. 


Address 


Find  Out 


Special  Farmer  Agent  Offer 

No  Obligation 


* 
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Where  All  Things  Are 

A  Fireside  Reflection  On  a  Disappearing  People — The  Shakers 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


IT  must  be  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  I  first  attended  a  Farmers’  Insti¬ 
tute  at  Lebanon  Center  in  Rensselaer 
County.  I  noted  in  the  audience  several 
men  set  apart  from  the  others  by  a  certain 
soberness  of  demeanor  'and  peculiarity  of 
clothing  who  by  each  other 
and  by  some  of  the  older 
farmers  were  addressed  as 
“Brother”  and  I  learned  that 
these  were  members  of  the 
Shaker  Community,  the  big 
substantial  buildings  of 
which  made  a  considerable 
street  along  the  hillside  a 
mile  or  two  away. 

I  never  forgot  them  and  in 
the  autumn  of  1914  I  went 
again  along  with  Edward  van  Alstyne  (who 
so  many  readers  uf  the  A.  A.  will  remember) 
and  viewed  their  village  and  their  great  barn 
and  their  broad  fields.  Best  of  all  I  remember 
the  cemetery  where  under  tiny  markers,  each 
one  exactly  like  every  other,  a  very  numerous 
company  of  the  departed  lie  and  wait. 

I  remember  that  I  was  there  again  one 
lovely  afternoon  in  May  when  the  first  young 
leaves  were  pushing  forth  so  that  all  the 
woodlands  seemed  to  be  flooded  with,  a 
greenish  mist  through  which  the  flowering 
dog-woods  gleamed  whitely.  And  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  went  once 
more  to  see  if  I  could 
gather  something  of 
the  story  and  catch  a 
little  of  the  pathos  of 
this  ancient  commu¬ 
nity  where  a  dying 
faith  is  making  its 
last  stand. 

Mount  Lebanon  lies 
in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Rensselaer 
County  about  25  miles 
from  Albany  and  al¬ 
most  on  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  line.  Over 
the  high  hill  just 
above  the  Shaker  vil¬ 
lage  goes  the  concrete 
highway— the  main 
line  between  Albany 
and  Boston — probably 
one  of  the  busiest 
stretches  of  road  any¬ 
where  to  be  found.  I 
am  sure  that  no 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr, 

where  in  our  beautiful  state  is  there  a  more 
inagnificent,  far-flung  panorama  of  hill  and 
dale  and  tilled  field  and  woodland  than  lies 
spread  out  before  you  to  the  west  from  a 
point  just  where  the  road  crosses  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  states.  A  little  farther  west 
and  the  road  sweeping  along  the  hillside  al¬ 
most  overhangs  the  Community.  You  can 
look  directly  down  upon  the  little  street  and 
the  roofs  and  chimney  tops.  Always  the 
great  Berkshire  Trail  is  a  busy  thoroughfare 
and  in  summer  it  is  literally  crowded  with 
long  distance  tourists  from  many  states,  but 
of  the  thousands  who  pass  daily  there,  are 
few  who  remember — fewer  still  who  pause 
to  moralize  upon  the  fact — -that  here  is  draw¬ 
ing  to  an  end  the  long  career  of  the  most 
interesting  experiment  in  Communism  ever 
attempted  in  America. 

There  is  no  lack  of  information  regarding 
these  people.  They,  themselves,  have  written 
at  length  concerning  their  origin  and  history 
while  their  Theological  doctrines  and  prac¬ 
tices  are  set  forth  in  a  fairly  voluminous 
literature. 

They  trace  their  beginnings  to  two  French¬ 
men  who  about  1687  received  a  revelation  of 
a  new  doctrine.  These  men  went  to  England 
in  1706  and  there  in  1747  (I  quote  from  their 


A  part  of  the  old  Shaker  colony  at  Enfield,  Connecticut.  The  above  illustration, 
Wagenen,  is  a  photostatic  copy  of  an  old  woodcut  which  app, eared  in  a  manual  of 
Mt.  Lebanon  In  1883. 


manual)  was  formed  the  first  of  “The  United 
Society  of  Believers  in  Christ’s  Second  Ap¬ 
pearing — vulgarly  called  Shakers”.  The 
name  “Shakers”,  denounced  by  them  as  a 
meaningless  vulgarism  has  nevertheless  re¬ 
mained  the  name  by  which  they  have  uni¬ 
versally  been  known  throughout  their  long 
history.  The  sect  never  prospered  in  England 
and  today  is  found  in  the  United  States  and 
nowhere  else. 

The  great  prophet  of  Shakerism,  whom 
they  regard  as  the  author  of  the  revelation 
hardly  less  important  that  that  of  Christ  was 
an  English  woman  “Mother  Anne  Lee.”  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  herself  a 
wife  and  mother  and  without  question  a  wom¬ 
an  of  great  force  and  character.  She  arose 
about  1770,  preaching  a  fiery  crusade  of  which 
the  burden  was  the  immediate  bringing  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. 

In  1774  she  emigrated  to  America  with  only 
seven  followers  and  their  first  settlement  was 
at  Watervliet  in  Albany  County,  N.  Y.  In 
1780  a  great  religious  revival  swept  over  the 
Lebanon  Valley.  It  was  characterized  by 
wild  emotional  excitement  of  a  type  perhaps 
familiar  enough  in  that  century,  but  almost 
unknown  in  ours.  Out  of  this  revival, 
Mother  Anne  Lee  garnered  other  followers — 
doubtless  snatched  as  brands  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  and  in  1785  the  first  house  of  worship 

was  built  at  Mount 
Lebanon  and  the  Com¬ 
munity  launched  upon 
a  career  which  for 
more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  signalized  by 
most  extraordinary 
success. 

The  new  faith  pros¬ 
pered  exceedingly. 
Missionary  effort  was 
a  cardinal  point  of 
their  policy  and  zeal¬ 
ous  crusaders  fared 
forth  proclaiming  that 
at  last  the  Kingdom 
of  God  upon  Earth 
was  come.  Other 
branches  of  the  parent 
Society  were  formed 
—one  in  Connecticut 
— two  in  Maine — two 
in  New  Hampshire — 
three  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  our  state  the 
Continued  on  t>aae  6 
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THE  LEADING  AMERICAN  SEED  CATALOG 

What  varieties  of  vegetables  ail’d  flowers  are  most  suitable  for  a 
home  garden ;  which  are  most  resistant  to  the  attacks  of  insects  and 
plant  diseases;  what  soils  are  best  for  each;  when  and  how  to  plant 
the  seeds;  the  best  methods  of  caring  for  the  growing  plants — these 
are  some  of  the  questions  answered  in  condensed  form  in 

BURPEE’S  ANNUAL 

\  ou  will  find  a  wealth  of  valuable  information  and  suggestion  in  this 
little  book.  Every  market  grower  in  the  country  gets  a  copy,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 

Get  yours  early.  Use  it  in  planning  your  garden,  as  well  as  in  culti¬ 
vating  it  later  on.  Many  of  the  finest  vegetables  and  flowers  in  the 
markets  were  developed  and  introduced  by  us. 

You  can  just  as  well  have  the  seeds  of  these  famous  Specialties. 
1  he  fact  that  we  do  the  largest  Mail  Order  Seed  business  in  the 
world,  enables  us  to  price  them  at  very  moderate  figures.  And  we 
sell  only  one  quality— the  very  BEST  Seeds  that  can  be  grown. 

.To  your  Garden  fresh  from  the  Grower’s  fields. 


Quick  Mails  Make  Neighbors  of  us  all 

- TEAR  HERE- - 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

Seed  Growers  Philadelphia 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Burpee’s  Annual 
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Name 


R.  D.  or  Street 

P.  O . 


Removing  Old  Fruit  Trees  j 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  ana  Home  Talk  " 

QINCE  winter  closed  By  M  q  BURRITT  *  is  hard  to  do  much 

work  anyway. 


M.  C.  BURUITT. 


State 


in  on  December 

2  it  has  continued  quite  steadily.  The 
ground  has  been  covered  lightly  with  snow 
continuously  and  temperatures  have  been 
as  low  as  io  degrees  above  zero.  For  the 
last  few  days  the  temperature  has  been 
between  30  and  40  degrees  and  much  of 

the  snow  has  left  us. 
Roads  are  rather  icy 
now.  It  has  been 
good  weather  for 
wheat  up  until  now. 

Not  much  work 
has  been  done  dur- 
ing  December. 
Everyone  seemed  to 
feel  the  need  of  re¬ 
laxation  after  the 
strenuous  apple  har¬ 
vest  season,  and 
much  of  the  time  it 
has  been  pretty  cold  for  outdoor  work. 
Now  and  then  one  sees  an  industrious 
grower  already  looking  ahead  to  next  sea¬ 
son  and  at  the  pruning.  The  last  few  days 
have  been  good  pruning  weather.  The 
time  has  passed  rapidly  in  making  things 
snug  for  the  winter,  putting  in  window 
lights,  repairing  buildings — cleaning  up 
the  barn,  putting  away  the  apples  “round 
the  cellar  floor  in  red  and  }reller  heaps”, 
husking  corn,  killing  the  fall  porkers,  and 
many  other  similar  jobs. 

*  *  * 

We  have  been  cutting  down  old  fruit 
trees  which  have  passed  their  greatest 
usefulness  and  especially  during  the  past 
two  years  have  proved  themselves  unprofit¬ 
able,  and  putting  them  into  the  woodpile. 
Now  is  the  time  to  get  rid  of  all  these  old 
trees  which  produce  poor  fruit,  those  of 
worthless  varieties  and  weak  and  inefficient 
trees.  As  Dr.  Warren  put  it  recently  in 
one  of  his  happy  illuminating  compari¬ 
sons,  we  ought  to  cull  apple  trees  when 
the  price  is  low,  just  as  we  cull  the  cows 
when  milk  is  cheap,  and  as  we  weed  out 
the  poor  liens  when  eggs  are  low  in  price. 
It  is  no  time  to  slaughter  good  commercial 
orchards  of  good  varieties.  These  will 
continue  to  be  valuable.  But  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  to  take  out  worthless  trees 
and  varieties.  So  we  are  going  through 
the  orchards  and  taking  out  fillers  which 
are  crowding,  poor  sorts,  weak  inefficient 
trees  and  old  veterans  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness.  We  already  have  about 
fifty  plum  and  apple  trees  on  the  wood- 
pile.  If  this  were  generally  done  through¬ 
out  the  fruit  belt — and  much  of  it  is  being 
done — it  would  remove  from  the  market 
a  surprising  amount  of  poor  fruit,  and 
make  way  for  that  much  more  good  fruit. 

It  is  one  of  many  little 
things  that  may  be  done 
to  help  relieve  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation. 


We  are  in  the  Christ¬ 
mas — New  Year  holi¬ 
day's.  It  is  becoming 
our  custom  to  suspend 
all  but  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  farm,  operations 
during  this  week  and  to 
use  it  for  a  vacation 
period.  The  year  man 
takes  his  week  off  at 
this  time  and  visits 
friends  and  does  as  he 
pleases  otherwise,  free 
from  all  routine  and 
chores.  The  boss  does 
the  necessary  chores, 
feeding  and  caring  for 
tiie  stock,  generally 
looks  after  things,  and 
spends  the  rest  of  the 
time  reading  by  the  fire¬ 
place,  working  at  the 
desk  and  generally  do¬ 
ing  as  he  pleases.  It  is 
a  good  time  for  such  a 
vacation  period.  It  is 
the  end  of  the  year  and 


.  .  .  Some¬ 

how  one  finds  it  hard  to  plan  and  work 
toward  New  Year  until  after  these  holi¬ 
days.  /  Then  too  the  children  are  home 
from  school,  and  we  can  read  and  play 
together.  It  is  a  sort  of  family  week. 
Our  family  has  just  finished  reading 
Kipling’s  “Jungle  Tales”  together  and  it 
is  surprising  how  interesting  they  are. 
The  boy  and  I  are  still  reading  Cooper’s 
“Leather  Stocking  Tales”  together,  being 
on  the  fourth  hook.  We  had  a  brown 
Christmas  outside  but  the  day  after  it 
snowed  again'~whitening  everything.  But 
inside  there  was  the  tree  and  the  presents 
and  the  Christmas  music  and  reading  as 
usual. 

*  * 

By  the  time  this  is  read  we  shall  be  in 
the  New  Year  and  must  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  the  old  year,  except  for  its 
lessons — it  won  t  be  hard  for  it  has  been 
none  too  pleasant — and  look  ahead  into  the 
new,  to  plan  for  its  work  and  results. 
We  shall  expect  to  review  conditions  and 
prospects,  production,  prices  and  outlook 
and  to  see  how  they  may  affect  our  crop¬ 
ping  plans  and  the  probable  income. 
Every  now  and  then  I  run  across  a  farmer 
who  has  had  a  prosperous  year  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  depression.  Sometimes 
it  is  good  luck,  and  sometimes  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  good  judgment.  In  the  present 
times  more  than  ever,  there  is  need  for 
good  judgment  in  making  the  year’s  plans. 
May  all  American  Agriculturist  readers 
have  an  exercise  that  good  judgment  which 
will  yield  them  the  -most  prosperous  and 
the  happiest  New  Year! 


Controlling'  Cherry  Leaf  Spot 

►LOWING  under  of  cherry  leaves  in  the 
fall  or  early  spring  removes  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  infection  of  cherry 
leaf  spot.  This  disease  lives  over  winter 
on  the  leaves  and  has  caused  a  lot  of  loss 
to  growers.  Plowing  under  the  leaves 
should  be  followed  for  complete  control 
with  a  lime  sulphur  spray  just  as  the  petals 
fall  in  the  spring  and  again  about  two 
weeks  later.  A  third  spray  just  after  the 
cherries  are  picked  also  helps. 

Sweet  and  sour  cherries  arc  equally  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  disease,  but  care  must  be 
exercised  in  spraying  sweet  cherries  as 
they  are  subject  to  burning  with  lime- 
sulphur.  A  mixture  containing  1  gallon 
of  lime-sulphur  to  40  gallons  of  water  will 
give  best  results  with  sour  cherries,  while 
for  sweet  cherries  the  proportion  should 
be  1  gallon  of  lime-sulphur  to  50  gallons 
of  water. 


THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR 

“And  then  the  Mama  Bear  said:  ‘Who’s  been  eating 
my  porridge ?”  Life. 
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America’s  Largest  Cheese  Selling  Co-op 

The  Wisconsin  Producers’  Federation  Proves  It  Can  Be  Done 


THE  United  States  boasts  three  distinct¬ 
ly  cheese  selling  cooperatives.  The 
largest  of  these,  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Producers’  Federation,  headquarters 
Plymouth,  Wisconsin,  markets  the  cheese  pro¬ 
duced  by  some  two  hundred  fifty  factories  lo¬ 
cated  in  Wisconsin  and  eastern  Minnesota. 
The  oldest  of  the  three  the  Tillamook  Cream¬ 
eries  Association  of  Tillamook,  Oregon,  sells 
the  cheese  produced  by  twenty-five  cheese  fac¬ 
tories  in  Tillamook  county,  Oregon.  The  Saint 
Lawrence  county.  New  York  Cheese  Produc¬ 
ers  Association,  the  youngest  of  the  group, 
numbers  some  twenty  factories  in  its  organi¬ 
zation.  Each  of  these  associations  has  a  com¬ 
mendable  record  of  service  both  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  the  dairy  industry.  All  three  have 
proven  helpful  to  those  on  the  outside  as  well 
as  to  their  members.  All  of  them  have  de¬ 
veloped  and  grown  hardy  in  an  atmosphere  of 
opposition  and  indifference.  They 
have  all  proven  an  inspiration  to 
the  cooperative  movement  as  a 
whole. 

From  the  standpoint  of  volume 
of  business  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Producers  Federation  is  by  far 
the  largest  of  the  three.  Maga¬ 
zines,  both  state  and  national, 
have  chronicled  the  history  of  the 
Federation.  Among  cooperators 
its  story  is  fairly  well  known 
but  like  any  story  of  successful 
achievement  it  cannot  be  told  too 
often  or  the  facts  pertaining  to 
its  growth  and  development  be¬ 
come  too  well  known. 

Today  Wisconsin  and  cheese 


By  F.  G.  SWOBODA 

General  Manager,  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Producers’  Federation 

are  quite  synonymous,  much  as  New  York  and 
cheese  were  several  decades  back.  No  single  poli¬ 
tical  unit  the  world  over  produces  as  much 
cheese  as  does  Wisconsin.  A  total  of  362,677,- 
940  pounds  represented  its  make  of  full  cream 
or  whole  milk  cheese  in  1925.  Of  this  total 
approximately  300,000,000  represented  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  American  or  cheddar  cheese.  Wis¬ 
consin  boasts  some  two  thousand  American 
cheese  factories.  Of  this  number  about  three 
hundred  are  cooperative.  The  balance  are  pri¬ 
vately  owned  and  operated. 

The  Wisconsin  Cheese  Producers  Federa¬ 
tion  now  in  its  twelfth  year  of  operation  is 
this  year  handling  better  than  ten  percent  of 


the  state’s  total  production  of  American  cheese.. 
To  be  exact  the  amount  handled  in  1926  will 
crowd  thirty-five  million  pounds  or  more  than 
three  times  the  production  of  any  single  state 
outside  of  New  York.  In  addition  to  cheese 
the  Federation  will  this  year  handle  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  dollars  worth  of  whey 
cream  and  an  eighth  of  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  supplies.  The  total  business  for  the 
year  will  closely  proximate  eight  million 
dollars. 

The  Federation  started  with  a  single  ware¬ 
house  handling  the  cheese  produced  by  the 
farmers  of  a  single  county,  Sheboygan,  in 
1914.  Today  it  markets  cheese  produced  in 
about  forty  counties  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne¬ 
sota.  Its  thirteen  warehouses,  owned  with 
one  exception  by  the  farmers  in  the  com¬ 
munities  which  they  serve  are  valued  at  $250,- 
000.  Cheese  from  its  two  hundred  forty  fac¬ 
tories  is  delivered  to  these  ware-> 
houses.  Such  briefly  is  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  material  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Federation.  From 
the  start  the  Federation,  has 
worked  for  quality.  The  belief 
in  the  mind  of  Henry  Krumrey, 
the  founder,  and  those  associated 
with  him  was  that  cheese  con¬ 
sumption  and  a  wider  market 
outlet  could  best  be  stimulated 
by  production  of  a  real  quality 
cheese. 

In  this  they  were  dead  right, 
but  as  the  years  have  passed  by 
many  things  have  arisen  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  consummation  of 
( Continued  on  page  io) 


Spring  Green  Warehouse,  Second  of  the  Federation  Group.  Cost  complete  with  artificial 
refrigeration  equipment,  $23,000. 


It’s  Time  to  Prune  the  Apple  Orchard 


Good  Work  Requires  a  Trained  Man  Who  Will  Study  Each  Individual  Tree 


THE  various  purposes  for  which  pruning 
is  done  are  fairly  well  agreed  upon,  but 
even  the  experts  sometimes  fail  to  agree 
as  to  just  how  the  pruning  should  be 
done,  as  well  as  to  the  amount  of  wood  that  should 
be  removed.  At  one  time  considerable  attention 
was  given  to  the  shape  of  the  tree  and  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  style  for  pruning.  Some 
favored  the  “central  leader”, 
others  voted  for  a  tree  with  a 
head  formed  at  a  distance  of 
from  18  inches  to  four  feet  from 
the  ground,  while  still  others 
favored  the  so-called  “natural 
system”  by  which  the  tree  was 
allowed  to  choose  its  own  form. 

One  reason  sometimes  given 
for  pruning  is  to  shape  the  tree 
to  some  desired  form.  A  tree 
can  by  sufficient  pruning  be  made  to  assume  al¬ 
most  any  desired  form.  Fruit  trees  are  some¬ 
times  trained  along  a  wall  with  all  the  limbs 
in  one  vertical  plane.  Ornamental  trees  are  some¬ 
times  pruned  to  assume  the  shapes  of  animals  or 
castles.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cor¬ 
nell  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  pruning  is  a  dwarfing  process  and  that 
any  considerable  amount  of  pruning  when  a  tree 
is  young  will  lengthen  the  time  before  it  comes 
into  bearing. 

Another  reason  for  pruning  is  to  secure  better 
fruit.  As  the  tree  becomes  older,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  more  apples  to  set  but  if  nature  is 
allowed  to  take  its  course  they  will  be  small  and 
unmarketable.  Pruning  limits  the  amount  of 
wood  growth  and  lessens  the  number  of  fruit 
spurs  at  the  same  time  allowing  sunlight  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  inside  of  the  tree.  This  also  makes 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

proper  spraying  easier,  thereby  improving  the 
quality  of  the  apples. 

Pruning  is  said  to  stimulate  the  tree  and  in 
some  cases  to  increase  the  probability  of  yearly 
crops  from  trees  that  are  likely  to  produce  a  crop 
every  other  year.  It  is  assumed  that  when  the 
top  growth  of  a  tree  is  lessened,  the  minerals  and 
water  in  the  soil  will  be  used  by  the  remaining 
branches  and  will  make  them  more  vigorous.  The 
buds  from  which  the  apples  develop  start  to  form 


It  Is  easier  to  cut  off  a  limb  than  to  replace  It.  Fruit 
men  are  pruning  young  trees  less  than  they  once  did. 


the  year  before  they  actually  produce  apples,  and 
any  one  apple  spur  does  not  usually  produce  an 
apple  two  years  in  succession.  Where  trees  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  crop  one  year,  new  wood  growth 
and  fruit  buds  are  likely  to  be  produced  sparingly 
with  a  low  crop  as  a  result  the  next  year.  Prun¬ 
ing  can  be  used  at  least  partially  to  control  this. 

The  work  of  the  Cornell  station  on  which  they 
base  their  recommendations  for  light  pruning  of 
apples  up  to  bearing  age  is  coming  to  be  accepted 
by  many  growers  and  the  reasons  they  give  and 
the  results  of  experimental  work  are  convincing. 

However,  Cornell  Bulletin  114,  entitled  “The 
Care  of  the  Mature  Apple  Orchard”,  contains  the 
following  sentence,  “In  recent  years  by  reason  of 
carefully  conducted  experiments,  it  has  become 
possible  to  judge  with  much  certainty  the  effect 
of  pruning  of  young  trees.  In  the  pruning  of 
old  trees  there  is  as  yet  no  such  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  to  fall  back  on”. 

A  number  of  commonly  accepted  facts,  however 
will  give  some  basis  for  pruning  practice.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  important  of  these  is  that  the  leaf 
is  the  factory  which  manufactures  the  carbohy¬ 
drates  later  stored  in  the  tree  and  partially  used 
for  the  growth  of  the  next  seasons  apple  crop. 
Another  fundamental  fact  to  remember  is  that 
pruning  invigorates  the  remaining  branches,  even 
though  the  growth  from  this  invigoration  may  not 
entirely  make  up  for  that  which  was  removed. 

One"  of  the  most  recent  bulletins  qn  the  prun¬ 
ing  of  apples  is  put  out  by  the  Wisconsin  Ex¬ 
periment  station.  It  is  bulletin  378,  “Prune^  the 
Bearing  Apple  Tree”,  by  R.  H.  Roberts.  This 
bulletin  states  that  no  pruning  “system”  can  be 
followed,  and  that  the  amount  and  even  the  time 
of  pruning  will  vary  from  time  to  time  depending 
upon  the  way  the  tree  is  growing.  It  advises 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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“When  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
The  cold  begins  to  strengthen” — 

Never  mind,  the  sun  is  on  his  way  north  again. 

aft  if: 

Herbert  janvrin  browne,  the  long 

distance  weather  forecaster,  said  that  the 
summer  of  1926  would  be  disagreeable,  the  winter 
of  1926-27  long  and  cold,  and  the  coming  year 
worse  still.  He  has  been  right  so  far.  HERE'S 
HOPING  HE  IS  WRONG  FROM  NOW  ON. 

*  *  * 

CARLYLE  once  said :  “Count  a  thing  known 
only  when  it  is  stamped  on  your  mind  so  that 
you  may  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence.” 

Fie  also  said:  “There  is  very  great  necessity 
indeed  of  getting  a  little  more  silent  than  we  are. 
Why  tell  me  that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker  if  it  is 
not  the  TRUTH  he  is  speaking?” 

If  all  of  us  put  these  two  statements  together 
and  did  not  try  to  TALK  on  a  subject  until  we 
“could  survey  it  on  all  sides  with  intelligence”; 
what  a  lot  of  trouble,  misunderstanding  and 
prejudices  could  be  avoided. 

4: 

An  American  Agriculturist  Ideal 

A  good  thing  to  remember 
And  a  better  thing  to  do 
Is  work  with  the  construction  gang 
And  not  with  the  wrecking  crew. 


May  We  Have  Your  Help? 

E  warn  you  before  you  start  this  that  we  are 
going  to  talk  “shop”  just  a  moment  about 
the  American  Agriculturist,  so  do  not  read 
any  further  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

This  is  the  time  when  everyone  is  making  plans 
for  the  coming  year.  We  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  staff  are  checking  up  on  ourselves 
to  see  how  we  can  make  the  “Old  Reliable”  of 
even  more  value  to  you  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  The  year  just  closed  has  brought  us  many 
kind  expressions  from  our  readers  about  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do.  Within  the  space  of 
five  years  we  have  seen  this  work  requested  by 
readers  more  than  doubled.  Still  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied.  WE  WANT  TO  DOUBLE  OUR  SERV¬ 
ICES  TO  YOU  AGAIN  and  in  addition  it  is  our 
ideal  to  give  you  each  week  a  paper  that  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  farm  journal — a  friendly,  help¬ 
ful  regular  visitor  to  your  home,  something  that 
will  help  you  in  your  material  affairs  and  at  the 


same  time  perhaps  uplift  your  spirit  in  time  of 
discouragement. 

All  we  ask  in  return  is  your  loyal  support. 
Our  paper  now  goes  to  more  than  every  other 
farm  family  in  the  great  New  York  milk  shed. 
Is  your  home  in  that  vast  number?  If  not,  why 
not  give  us  a  chance  to  serve  you?  If  you  are 
a  subscriber  and  your  subscription  has  expired 
or  E  about  to  expire,  why  wait  for  us  to  spend 
the  time  and  energy  getting  you  to  renew  ?  Send 
in  your  own  subscription,  say  a  good  word  to 
your  neighbor  about  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  in  return  we  will  do  our  best  to  serve 
you,  the  farm,  and  the  farm  home. 

Otsego  County  In  Reforestation  Work 

HE  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Otsego  County, 
New  York,  have  just  voted  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  to  cover  a  program  of  ten  years  in 
acquiring  abandoned  lands  and  starting  county 
forests.  It  is  expected  that  about  five  hundred 
acres  can  be  planted  each  year  so  that  in  ten  years 
the  county  will  have  five  thousand  acres  of  new 
forests,  or  the  equal  of  a  tract  eight  miles  long 
and  a  mile  wide.  In  about  twenty  years  it  is 
figured  that  these  forests  will  begin  to  return  a 
substantial  income  which  will  steadily  increase 
until  there  will  be  good  returns  from  the  in¬ 
vestment.  <- 

This  is  most  excellent  work  and  is  a  project 
which  should  be  started  in  some  degree  at  least 
in  nearly  every  county  in  the  East.  There  are 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  which  never  should 
have  been  cleared  in  the  first  place,  some  of 
which  are  still  being  farmed  at  a  loss — all  of 
which  are  good  for  but  one  kind  of  crop,  that  is, 
trees. 


Some  Tax  Reduction  Results 

FOR  years  now  American  Agriculturist 
has  been  hammering  on  the  imperative  need 
of  reducing  farm  taxes.  We  have  attended  tax 
hearings:  we  have  urged  the  situation  upon  in¬ 
numerable  lawmakers ;  we  have  aroused  farmers 
to  write  hundreds  of  letters  and  telegrams  to 
officials  at  the  proper  time  and  we  have  carried 
constant  information  in  the  paper  about  the  tax 
situation.  In  addition  to  this,  farm  organizations 
and  other  agencies  have  been  at  work  on  the  same 
problem. 

It  is  now  becoming  apparent  that  all  of  this 
work  is  beginning  to  have  at  least  some  small 
results.  We  have  already  recently  pointed  out 
how  the  Nine  Million  Dollar  Cole  School  Law — 
which  we  took  the  lead  in  securing — has  resulted 
in  a  material  reduction  of  school  taxes,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  each  year. 

One  of  the  things  that  we  have  constantly 
urged  and  worked  for  is  the  reduction  or  complete 
elimination  of  the  direct  state  tax  on  real  estate. 
The  result  has  been  some  reduction  in  this  direct 
state  tax  during  the  last  two  years.  In  a  local 
paper,  we  note,  for  instance,*  that  Tioga  County, 
New  York,  paid  a  state  tax  in  1925  of  $40,222.21. 
THIS  YEAR  THIS  WAS  REDUCED  TO 
$26,694.26.  When  this  reduction  is  spread  out 
over  the  farms  of  the  county,  it  saves  every 
farmer  at  least  a  few  dollars. 

We  mention  these  small  results  to  show  that 
something  can  be  gained  by  keeping  everlastingly 
at  it.  We  again  urge  upon  Granges,  the  Farm 
Bureaus,  and  other  local  farm  organizations  and 
upon  every  individual  farmer  the  need  of  work¬ 
ing  with  us  to  keep  this  pressing  problem  of  farm 
taxes  ever  before  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  appropriating  and  spending  public 
money. 


The  Working  Day  Is  Short  Enough 

THE  labor  unions  are  now  working  for  a 
forty-hour  week,  with  no  work  on  Saturday. 
Within  the  short  space  of  about  fifty  years,  there 
has  come  a  reduction  of  the  working  week  from 
sixty  hours  to  forty-four.  We  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  the  stories  that  Father  used  to  tell  of  his 
work  in  a  country  tannery  more  than  fifty  years 
ago  before  he  and  Mother  went  to  farming. 


The  outstanding  thing  that  we  remember  was  the 
long  hours  of  gruelling  labor  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  and  often  seven  at  night,  in¬ 
cluding  Saturdays. 

Because  of  these  stories  that  we  have  heard 
the  old  timers  tell,  we  have  always  had  more  or 
less  sympathy  with  the  working  man  in  his  efforts 
to  cut  down  the  day  giving  more  time  for  rest 
and  recreation,  but  in  this  latest  proposal,  we 
believe  that  the  unions  are  going  too  far.  Forty 
hours  of  productive  labor  out  of  a  total  of  168 
in  a  week  are  not  enough  to  maintain  prosperity 
and  if  they  are,  we  want  to  ask  what  are  all  of 
the  people,  particularly  the  young  folks,  going  to 
do  with  so  much  spare  time  ?  For  the  old  labor¬ 
ing  man  wno  has  worked  half  a  lifetime  long 
and  hard,  we  have  31  great  deal  of  sympathy  in 
his  desire  to  have  Saturdays  to  tinker  around  his 
home  and  garden.  He  has  earned  the  right  to  a 
Uttle  let-up,  but  with  the  younger  man  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  story.  Idleness  is  a  breeder  of  crime  and 
extravagance.  With  all  of  Saturday  as  well  as 
Sunday  free  for  the  young  laboring  man,  there 
will  be  too  much  opportunity  for  wearing  out 
automobiles,  burning  up  gasoline,  and,  in  other 
and  more  dangerous  ways,  expending  energy  that 
might  better  be  spent  in  productive  labor. 


The  Need  of  Coming-  Together 

Let’s  use  the  schoolhouse  more  for  neighborhood 
meetings.  We  may  exist  in  a  community  where  the 
people  do  not  meet  together  and  work  together  in 
good  causes,  but  we  cannot  really  live  a  full,  satisfac¬ 
tory,  well  rounded  life  in  such  a  neighborhood.  And 
yet  if  our  neighbors  do  not  meet  together,  whose 
fault  is  it?  “Somebody  must  lead;  why  not  you?”— 
Progressive  Farmer. 

ONE  of  the  finest  times  we  have  had  recent¬ 
ly  was  attending  the  Farm  Bureau  com¬ 
mitteemen’s  banquet  at  Watkins,  Schuyler 
County,  New  Y  ork,  where  The  famous  Wat¬ 
kins  Glen  is  located.  As  we  sat  listening  to  the 
discussions  and  the  jokes  and  saw  the  people 
from  all  over  the  county  calling  one  another  by 
their  first  names  and  enjoying  themselves  so 
much,  we  were  again  impressed  with  a  definite 
need  that  all  of  us  have  to  come  together 
socially  and  to  rub  shoulders  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors. 

What  a  lot  farm  people  owe  to  the  automo¬ 
bile  for  broadening  the  limits  of  the  old  neigh¬ 
borhood  into  the  bigger  community  of  the 
whole  county  and  for  bringing  men  and  women 
together  to  learn  from  one  another  and  to 
have  a  good  social  time,  and  to  find  out  that 
the  neighbor  who  lives  next  door  or  over  the 
next  hill  has  many  of  the  same  ideals,  hopes 
and  aspirations  that  we  ourselves  have.  When 
we  have  learned  this,  we  have  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  friendship  and  better  understanding  on 
which  to  build  a  better  farm  business  and  a 
better  community  and  state. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

RESIDENT  COOLIDGE,  Henry  Ford  and 
Harvey  Firestone  were  standing  on  the  side¬ 
walk  in  Washington  discussing  some  topic  of  in¬ 
terest  when  their  attention  was  attracted  to  a 
young  man  parking  a  Ford  car  equipped  with 
firestone  tires  at  the  curb  near  where  they  were 
standing.  Stepping  up  to  the  young  man,  Mr. 
Firestone  asked  him: 

“Do  you  like  Firestone  tires?” 

The  young  man  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
Mr.  Firestone  remarked,  “Well,  I  think  they  are 
pretty  good  too,  because  you  see  I  am  the  man 
who  makes  them.” 

Mr.  Ford  asked  a  few  questions  about  the  car 
itself  and  when  the  young  man  assured  him  that 
to  date  he  had  had  no  difficulty,  Mr.  Ford  re¬ 
marked  : 

“It  is  a  very  good  car  and  you  will  like  it  be¬ 
cause  I  know.  I  am  the  man  who  made  it. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  owner  of  the  Ford. 

“Say,”  he  burst  out,  “what  you  guys  tryin’  to 
hand  me?  First  thing  I  know  that  little  shrimp 
wid  youse’ll  be  tellin’  me  he’s  President  of  the 
United  States.” 
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»ome  Things  in  Fruit  Growing  As  I  See  Them 

And  Other  Interesting  Letters  From  The  Editor’s  Mail 


I  HAVE  always  been  interested  in  fruit 
growing  ever  since  I  was  old  enough  to 
work.  I  commenced  to  work  on  the  farm 
by  the  month  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  for 
several  years  I  was  with  some  of  the  success¬ 
ful  fruit  growers  of  western  New  York. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  engaged  in  the 
cooperage  business  and  handle  baskets  and 
other  supplies.  So  you  see  I-  get  my  living 
from  the  fruit  growers  and  naturally  want  to 
see  them  prosper.  I  am  going  to .  set  down 
here  some  of  the  things  which  I  believe  ought 
to  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  our  country. 

The  fruit  growers  of  western  New  York 
have  “kidded”  themselves  into  believing  that 
the  public  could  not  get  along 
without  our  apples  because  we 
have  the  best  flavored  apples  in 
the  world.  We  have  got  the 
flavor  in  our  apples  but  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  not  going  to  buy  wormy 
apples  or  apples  that  are  so 
spotted  with  fungus  that  they 
look  as  though  they  had  the 
smallpox.  Nor  are  they  going 
to  buy  green  fruit.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  would  even  hesitate  to 
drink  cider  which  was  made  of 
such  junk.  What  the  people 
want  is  something  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  That  is 
why  western  boxed  apples 
bring  three  times  as -much  as 
our  apples.  Imagine  yourself 
going  into  a  first  class  hotel  in 
New  York  City  and  -sitting 
down  to  a  table  and  see  set  be¬ 
fore  you  a  plate  of  your  fine 
flavored  western  New  York 
apples  covered  with  fungus 
and  possibly  a  worm  peeking 
out  of  a  hole  at  you.  Would 
they  look  tempting  to  you? 

NO! 

Pack  Only  the  Best  Fruit 

Now  then  when  you  wake- 
up  to  grow  these  fine  flavored 
apples  and  pack  only  the  choic¬ 
est  fruit  like  the  Washington 
and  Oregon  growers  do,  you 
are  going  to  get  eight  to  ten 
dollars  and  even  more  per 
barrel. 

One  thing,  we  have  too  many 
old  orchards  and  not  enough 
young  orchards.  These  old 
trees  are  getting  where  they 
will  not  produce  large  fruit  any 
more  and  size  is  what  counts 
when  you  put  them  on  the 
market.  Then  most  old  or 
chards  are  so  thick  and  the 
trees  so  high  that  it  is  impossible  to  spray 
them  properly  so  you  can  get  good  clean  well 
colored  fruit.  Such  orchards  should  be  cut 
down  as  soon  as  young  orchards  come  into 
bearing. 

Then  there  should  be  a  law  passed  that  any¬ 
one  having  an  orchard  that  he  does  not  take 
care  of  should  be  compelled  to  destroy  it.  Also, 
we  have  a  lot  of  wild  apple  trees  growing  in 
old  pastures  and  along  fences  that  should  be 
destroyed  because  they  are  the  best  breeding 
places  for  pests  and  diseases. 

The  majority  of  the  growers  are  too  care¬ 
less  about  spraying.  They  will  not  spend  the 
time  or  the  money  to  get  good  results.  There 


time.  Such  growers  usually  have  good  fruit. 
If  not,  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  because  they 
have  done  their  best. 

There  are  others  that  start  out  in  the  spring 
intending  to  give  their  fruit  the  best  of  care. 
About  the  latter  part  of  July  they  find  that 
they  have  perfect  fruit.  Therefore,  they  say, 
why  waste  any  more  time  and  money  spray¬ 
ing,  it  will  come  through  all  right.  But  it 
never  does.  The  worms  are  sure  to  get  in 
their  work  and  the  fungus  has  plenty  of 
chance  to  develop  as  well. 

Then  we  have  the  grower  that  figures  on 
selling  his  fruit  “tree  run”  which  is  the  greatest 
curse  to  the  industry.  That  man  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  half  take  care  of  his  fruit.  When  it  is 


about  half  grown  he  begins  to  look  for  a  buyer 
and  he  usually  finds  a  sucker.  “I  have  been 
one  myself.”  You  ask  such  a  grower  if  he 
intends  to  keep  them  sprayed.  He  says  sure, 
but  he  never  has  the  time  to  do  so.  After 
the  dealer  has  been  hooked  with  such  fruit 
then  he  tries  his  best  to  get  out  with  a  whole 
skin.  So  he  packs  everything  and  marks  them 
something  and  shoves  them  on  to  the  public. 
If  there  happens  to  be  a  large  crop  of  fruit 
like  there  was  last  fall  that  dealer  finds  that  he 
has  come  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn. 
Tree  run  apples  have  broken  many  a  dealer 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  they  keep 
buying  them.  I  blame  the  dealers  more  for 


were  packed  and  marked  Greenings.  Do  you 
wonder  that  people  are  getting  sick  of  western 
New  York  apples? 

Stop.  Look.  Listen.  You  are  at  the  cross¬ 
ing.  It  costs  more  for  freight  to  get  a  bushel 
of  Washington  or  Oregon  apples  here  than  we 
are  getting  for  our  fruit. 

I  say  wake  up  or  you  will  all  be  pulling 
your  orchards  out  in  less  than  ten  years. — • 

C.  W.  F.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Dyeing  Snow  to  Melt  It 

TWO  years  ago  I  began  a  few  experiments 
to  discover  if  possible  a  practical  way  of 
getting  rid  of  the  snow'  in  the  highways. 

I  sprayed  dye  upon  the  snow 
so  that  rays  of  the  sun  would 
be  absorbed  instead  of  being 
reflected,  with  a  consequent 
rise  in  temperature.  When  the 
sun  shone  upon  these  colored 
patches,  the  snow  melted  rap¬ 
idly,  but  the  water  thus  form¬ 
ed  passed  downward  carrying 
the  dye  with  it  and  action  stop¬ 
ped.  Navy  blue  dye  was  tried 
in  the  first  experiment,  later 
butter  color  was  used,  but,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  but¬ 
ter  color  is  an  oil,  it  sank  from 
sight  as  soon  as  melting  began. 
The  patches  of  snow  melted 
aw'ay  while  the  untreated  snow 
was  still  a  foot  deep  in  two 
months.  If  the  dye  could  have 
been  kept  at  the  surface  the 
snow  would  have  melted  an 
inch  an  hour.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  tried  in  the 
highway  but  upon  untrodden 
snow ;  perhaps  the  action  of  the 
sun  would  have  been  greater 
on  a  beaten  path. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  readers 
of  American  Agriculturist 
could  work  out  something 
practical. — R.  C.  J.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

What  Shall  Our  Children 
Read? 

IN  our  case  we  have  hundreds 
of  books,  not  all  of  the  best 
but  enough  good  ones  to  keep 
the  youngsters  reading  for 
years.  We  encourage  boys  to 
join  the  Boy  Scouts  and  this 
furnishes  the  best  of  reading, 
giving  practice  with  precept 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Girl  Scout  program  is  equally 
good,  basing  my  judgment  on 
the  fact  that  women  usually  do 
things  in  their  lines  as  well  or  better  than 
most  men. 

Who  is  too  poor  to  buy  borne  of  the  cheap 
editions  of  such  interesting  volumes  as  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Ben  Hur, 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Desert  of  Wheat, 
The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Tish  Plays  the  Game 
or  any  one  of  Gene  Stratton  Porters  wotks. 
Any  of  the  above  may  be  read  with  both  in¬ 
terest  and  profit  by  pupils  in  the  sixth  or  sev¬ 
enth  grades.  If  it  is  possible  the  whole  family 
should  have  a  stated  time  for  reading,  taking 
turn  and  turn  about  and  getting  from  the  dic¬ 
tionary  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  they  do 
not  understand.  W  ords  spoken  without  con- 


tune  or  the  money  to  get  good  results,  there  ouymg  mem.  j.  u  ai  .  .  ,  .  “  .  y.  .  *  .  wfqi  he 

are  some  growers' that  really  know  their  busi-  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  apple  Indus-  veymg  the  correct  meaning  might 

ness.  They  are  the  ones  who  do  not  stop  to  try  ^an  l  do  the  growers  They  wdl  buy  so  much  Sanson  .  wr!te 


figure  how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  and  are 
not  afraid  to  apply  an  extra  spray  in  order  to 


early  apples  such  as  Dutchess,  Wealthys  and 
Twenty-ounce  so  green  that  it  is  almost  im- 


It  would  be  well  also  for  each  reader  to  write 
a  synopsis  of  the  reading  of  each  session. 

I  hope  that  your  efforts  in  this  matter  will 


slrl'tLl try'Lle  done  ^od  ob‘. They  possible  to  find  enough  colored  fruit  to  face  f  hope  that  your  efforts  in  this  matter  w.1 
also  drop  every  other  job  on  the  farm  and  go  a  package  with.  I  know  of  one  instance  where  be  crowned  with  success.-’U  .  B.  S„  ennsj 
to  spraving  when  they  believe  it  is  the  proper  t  wenty-ounce  were  picked  so  green  that  t  lev  -\ania. 
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Rubber 


One  reason  why 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 
stand  the  hardest  farm  wear 


TTERE’S  a  real  test.  If  you  cut  a 
strip  of  rubber  from  the  upper  of 
a  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  —  it  will 
stretch  more  than  5  times  its  own  length 
without  breaking!  Under  the  roughest 
treatment  on  the  farm  this  rubber 
stands  up! 

#  This  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  is 
right  all  through.  The  gray  sole  is  as 
tough  as  the  tread  of  a  tire.  And  at 
every  vital  point  from  4  to  11  separate 
layers  of  tough  fabric  and  reinforce¬ 
ments  are  built  in  to  give  extra  strength. 

Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in 
making  waterproof  footwear  is  back  of 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  over¬ 
shoes.  They  look  better,  fit  better,  wear 
longer.  Get  a  pair— you  will  notice  the 
difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


slips  on  right  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes  clean 
like  a  boot.  Either  red  or  black  — 
4  or  5  buckles 


ff  BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
^  Arctics  Rubbers 
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Where  All  Things  Are  In  Common 


( Continued 
early  settlement  at  Watervliet  was 
retained  and  another  established  at  Son- 
yea  in  Livingston  County.  With  apos¬ 
tolic  zeal,  the  elders  passed  beyond  the 
Alleganies  and  carried  the  faith  into  the 
new  West,  establishing  several  societies 
in  Ohio  and  two  in  Kentucky. 

Probably  Shakerism  attained  its  Gold¬ 
en  Age  as  much  as  ninety  years  ago, 
when  it  boasted  almost  6000  members. 
By  1845  decline  had  definitely  set  in. 
Yet  as  late  as  1875,  when  the  Church 
family  at  Lebanon  lost  their  home  by 
fire,  a  large  and  most  substantial  brick 
edifice  was  erected  in  its  place.  It 
would  seem  that  even  then  Community 
courage  was  high. 

Shakerism  Losing  Ground 

The  years  have  dealt  very  bitterly 
with  Shakerism.  The  Sonyea  branch 
became  extinct  a  good  many  years  ago 
and  its  property  was  sold  to  the  state  as 
an  institution  for  epileptics.  The  Water¬ 
vliet  Community  is  «just  now  winding 
up  its  affairs,  and  the  County  of  Albany 
is  taking  over  their  property.  The  one 
time  prosperous  Communities  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  have  been  given  up,  and 
the  few  remaining  members  brought 
back  to  the  eastern  district.  At  Mount 
Lebanon-at-Canterbury,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  perhaps  at  two  or  three  other 
New  England  points  is  being  made  the 
last  pitiful  stand  of  a  faith  which  once 
felt  that  it  was  called  to  redeem  the 
world.  Mount  Lebanon  was  the  mother 
Society  and  doubtless  it  is  here  that  the 
last  of  the  Covenant  members  will  be 
gathered  to  await  the  end. 

In  their  palmy  days,  the  Lebanon  dis¬ 
trict — (I  assume  this  included  the  neigh¬ 
boring  communities)  counted  1800  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Mount  Lebanon  families 
once  owned  a  block  oL  3000  acres  of 
farm  land,  while  their  village  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  street  of  most  substantial 
buildings.  There  it  was  that  they  built 
the  great  stone  barn,  which  for  many 
years  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  biggest  barn  in  New  York  State.  It 
is  200  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide  with 
massive  walls  of  lime  stone  two  feet 
thick.  Built  against  a  side  hill,  the 
height  on  the  lower  end  was  90  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  slate  roofed 
and  had  a  paved  barnyard  and  today 
stands  as  plumb  and  square  as  it  did  the 
day  almost  sixty  years  ago  when  the 
Community  builders  laid  down  their 
tools  and  called  their  job  complete. 
Since  then  there  have  been  barns  built 
that  covered  more  ground,  but  I  ques¬ 
tion  if  there  are  any  of  greater  cubical 
capacity  and  surely  none  more  impos¬ 
ing.  I  went  on  all  sides  of  this  enor¬ 
mous  fortress,  seeing  if  I  could  get  en¬ 
trance,  but  every  one  of  the  many  sub¬ 
stantial  doors  was  locked  tight  as  a  jail. 
It  was  midday  so  I  take  it  that  very 
careful  guarding  of  property  is  the  rule 
of  the  order. 

State  Will  Be  The- Heir 

Even  in  its  decay,  the  Mount  Leban¬ 
on  Community  retains  some  2500  acres 
of  land,  and  pays  one-seventh  of  the 
taxes  of  the  township.  Nearly  all  the 
remaining  members  are  too  old  for  the 
hard  work  of  the  fields  and  such  farm¬ 
ing  as  gets  done  is  performed  by  “hire¬ 
lings”  from  the  “World”.  I  was  pleased 
to  be  told  that  the  Community  Ceme¬ 
tery  where  in  close  ranks  so  many  of 
these  sober-hearted  people  lie  is  just 
now  being  put  into  the  best  possible 
condition,  this  I  believe  as  an  acknowl¬ 
edgement  that  the  end  draws  nigh. 
Then  the  question  will  arise  “Whose 
shall  these  things  be?”  I  learn  that  the 
Shakers  constitute  a  religious  corpora¬ 
tion  with  the  ownership  of  all  their 
property  vested  in  the  Covenanting 
Members — be  they  many  or  few.  When 
the  last  of  the  cult  shall  sleep  with 
their  people,  then  the  State  must  act 
as  administrator  for  their  property,  and 
the  State  itself  will  be  the  heir. 

I  interviewed  several  members  of  the 


from  page  i) 

Lebanon  Community,  but  could  not  es¬ 
cape  an  uncomfortable,  guilty  feeling 
that  I  was  invading  privacy.  They 
were  courteous  but  not  talkative.  As 
an  outsider  put.  it  “they  are  a  very  close¬ 
mouthed  people.”  I  have  been  told  that 
in  the  old  days  any  casual  visitor  was 
( Continued  on  page  15) 


County  Talks 


A  Day  With  The  Madison  County 
Farm  Bureau  Man 

v, 

B-R-R-R-R — Telephone  rings  one  long 
blast. 

“Hello” 

“Hello”  answers  the  voice  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line.  “Is  this  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Office?”  “Yes”,  replies  the  Farm 

Bureau  Manager, 
“who  is  this  talk¬ 
ing?” 

“This  is  Mr. 
Usher  of  Pool- 
ville.  Are  you 
coming  down  this 
way  soon?  There 
are  several  prob¬ 
lems  I  would  like 
to  talk  over  with 
you  and  would 
appreciate  seeing 
you.” 

“Alright”,  re- 


D.  Leo  Hayes 


plies  the  County  Agent,  “I  expect  to  be 
in  the  town  of  Hamilton  this  afternoon 
to  start  a  second  Dairy  Improvement 
Association  and  will  call  on  you  about 
three  o’clock!”  # 

This  conversation  took  place  during 
the  early  part  of  the  morning.  Four  or 
five  Farm  Bureau  members  were  al¬ 
ready  in  the  office,  several  of  whom  were 
anxious  to  know  how  soon  they  will  be 
able  to  have  their  cows  tested  for  tuber¬ 
culosis.  One  man  wished  to  purchase 
alfalfa  inoculation  which  is  always  avail¬ 
able  at  the  Farm  Bureau  office.  Mr. 
Palmer  of  Brookfield  was  interested  in 
setting  out  5  acres  of  waste  land  to 
white  pine  and  European  Larch  and 
wanted  to  know  if  that  species  will  grow 
on  his  soil.  When  told  that  they  wouJ.d, 
he  ordered  through  the  Farm  Bureau 
Office,  5,000  trees  of  the  Conservation 
Commission  at  Albany.  Mr.  Jones 
wants  plans  for  a  poultry  house  and  is 
supplied  with  Cornell  Bulletin  139. 

Service  In  the  Field 

After  the  morning  correspondence 
was  attended  to  and  the  office  secretary 
instructed  to  send  the  Dairy  Ration  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Poutry  Service  letter  to  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Manager-started  in  his  car 
towards  Hamilton  and  found  Mr.  Usher 
busy  mixing  up  Bordeaux  Solution  in 
preparation  for  the  first  spray  on  his 
Certified  Seed  potatoes. 

“What  I  am  interested  in”,  said  Mr. 
Usher,  “is  whether  or  not  this  west 
field  needs  lime  to  grow  alfalfa.  Bring 
out  your  soil  testing  outfit  and  test  the 
soil  for  me”. 

Upon  taking  the  samples  it  was  found 
that  about  2  tons  of  lime  would  have  to 
be  applied  in  order  to  correct  the  acidity 
in  the  soil  and  before  alfalfa  would 
grow.  On  another  field  the  test  showed 
plenty  of  lime  in  the  soil  and  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  apply  any  lime  on 
this  particular  field. 

After  explaining  about  the  seeding  of 
the  alfalfa  the  county  agent  started  to¬ 
wards  the  car.  Before  leaving  the  place, 
however,  Mr.  Usher  said  he  wished  to 
join  tire  new  Dairy  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  as  he  had  an  accredited  herd  and 
wanted  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
herd.  Leaving  Mr.  Usher  to  spray  his 
potatoes  the  county  agent  is  on  his  way 
to  complete  several  other  calls  in  the 
community. — D.  Leo  Hayes,  Manager, 
"N/farlicrm  (''niinfv  Farm  Bureau. 
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This  advertisement  is  addressed  to 
those  who  do  NOT  buy  at  Ward's 

To  you  we  bring  this  opportunity.  To  you  we 
say  that  a  business  of  $200,000,000  a  year — and 
that  serves  over  8,000,000  American  families— 
could  be  built  only  upon  the  basis  of  saving 
money  for  our  customers. 

Eight  million  people  could  hardly  be  wrong  in 
comparing  prices.  Eight  million  people  could 
hardly  be  wrong  in  judging  Quality.  They  could 
hardly  be  wrong  in  choosing  Ward’s  as  the  place 
to  buy  for  Saving  and  for  Satisfaction. 

You,  too,  can  find  at  Ward’s 
Your  Greatest  Saving 

Saving  money  for  our  customers  is  not  merely  a 
claim.  “ Lower-than-market  prices”  is  an  estab¬ 
lished  proven  fact.  A  fact  made  possible  by  enor¬ 
mous  purchases  for  ready  cash— through  buying 
for  this  Catalogue  $100,000,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  paying  cash. 

This  is  the  enormous  buying  power  that  secures 
for  you,  too,  the  big  saving  this  Catalogue  offers. 
Goods  bought  by  the  thousand  dozen  cost  less 
than  if  bought  by  the  piece;  a  train  load  of  lawn 
mowers  cost  less  than  if  bought  by  the  dozen; 
shoes  by  the  hundred  thousand  pair,  made  under 
our  supervision  of  carefully  tested  and  examined 
leather,  cost  less  and  wear  longer.  They  will  be 
to  you  a  true  bargain,  bringing  you  a  saving  in 
their  first  cost,  and  doubling  that  saving  by 
longer  service.  And  that  is  equally  true  of  all 
our  lines  of  merchandise. 

Ward’s  High  Quality  is 
Always  Maintained 

Quality,  strong  sturdy  wearing  quality,  the 
honest  in-built  quality  that  makes  any  article 
serve  its  purpose  longer—  that  kind  of  reliable 
quality  is  the  first  consideration  at  Ward’s. 

We  want  you  who  do  NOT  buy  at  Ward’s,  to 
consider  these  facts: 

There  is  for  you,  too,  the  same  Saving  and 
Satisfaction  that  over  8,000,000  customers  find 
in  their  dealings  with  Ward’s. 
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This  big  Baltimore  House 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you 

It  was  built  to  serve  you  better,  to  serve  you 
quicker  by  placing  here — convenient  to  you — 
complete  stocks  of  merchandise  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  shipment  to  you. 

At  Baltimore  your  letters  and  orders  come  to 
us  quicker,  your  goods  go  to  you  quicker;  there 
are  less  transportation  costs  to  pay.  You  save 
both  time  and  money  by  sending  all  your  orders 
to  Ward’s  at  Baltimore. 

Write  for  Your  Copy 
of  the  New  Spring  Catalogue 

This  new  complete  624  page  Catalogue  shown 
below  is  yours  Free.  The  coupon  is  printed  for 
your  convenience.  Merely  fill  in  your  name  and 
address,  and  Ward’s  new  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue  will  be  sent  you  free. 

Send  for  this  book.  Compare  prices.  See  for 
yourself  the  saving  that  8,000,000  others  find— 
the  saving  that  may  just  as  well  be  yours. 

Write  for  it  today. 
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Montgome^yWard  &Ca 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Mail  this  coupon  today 

..I*  . . . . . 

To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  &  CO.,  Dept.  2-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  nail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
complete  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

Name . . . . . 

Local 

Address . • . .  •  • 

P.  . . 

State . .  ..*•••» 
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Says  Mr.  E.  G.  Cow  per — 

‘‘The  results  speak  for  themselves” 

Mr.  E.  G.  Cowper  of  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

“Early  this  Spring  I  was  having  a  talk  with  our  County 
Agent  about  some  of  my  orchard  problems  and  told  him 
of  a  block  of  60  trees  of  Melden’s  that  had  failed  me  5 
successive  years.  These  trees  were  14  years  old  and  had 
blossomed  well.  The  largest  crop  I  had  taken  from  that 
orchard  in  those  5  years  was  15  barrels.  They  had  been 
manured  every  third  year  and  each  j'ear  given  at  least  5 
cultivations. 

“The  County  Agent  advised  using  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  Six  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  sprinkled 
around  each  tree  just  when  the  buds  were  beginning  to 
swell.  This  was  followed  by  a  discing  both  ways.” 

Now — read  Mr.  Cowper’ s  own  story  of  results: 

“In  all  we  picked  206  barrels  of  apples  from  those  60  trees 
this  fall.  Of  those  206  barrels,  180  were  3  inches  and  over, 

21  were  from  2J/z  to  3  inches  and  the  remaining  5  under 
2j4  inches  we  sold  as  driers.” 

206  barrels  instead  of  15!  No  wonder  Mr.  Cowper 

says  he  expects  to  continue  the  treatment  next  spring. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


O- l-2f 

The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  I  am  especially  interested  in _ ^ _ 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above') 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Name _ 

Address 


read  lime  / 


Sweeten  soil!/ 

GET  BIG  CROPS  -  BIG  PROFITS 


Sold  by 


Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone  is  helping  thorn 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year — it’s  high  test,  fur' 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  burn. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse*  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


To  Talk  Crops  at  Buffalo 

Vegetable  and  Potato  Growers  to  Meet  Jointly 


TTIE  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Buffalo  on  Jan¬ 
uary  19  and  20.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  potato  growers,  especially 
growers  of  table  stock,  will  have  a  defin¬ 
ite  part  in  the  program.  Several  talks 
in  the  general  session  and  a  special  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  have  been  planned  for 
the  potato  growers,  a  committee  of 
which  headed  by  F.  C.  Gibbs  of  Fill¬ 
more,  is  developing  interest  in  this 
phase  of  the  association’s  work. 

This  year’s  convention  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  held  by  the  vege¬ 
table  growers,  at  least  if  the  program  is 
to  be  used  as  an  indicator.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning  Daniel  Dean,  well 
known  potato  grower  of  Nichols,  N.  Y., 
and  president  of  the  Potato  Association 
of  America,  will  address  the  joint  gath¬ 
ering  on  the  subject  of  growing  and 
selling  table  stock  potatoes.  Following 
him  will  be  H.  E.  Crouch  of  the  State 
Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  who 
will  talk  on  “What  we  are  learning  by 
city  markets.” 

Separate  Sessions  for  Various 
Interests 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session 
will  be  broken  into  three  sections,  the 
upland  section,  the  muck  land  section 
and  the  potato  section.  The  upland  sec¬ 
tion  will  have  as  its  chief  speaker  E.  G. 
Misner  who  will  talk  on  marketing  cab¬ 
bage  and  peas  and  Roy  Magruder  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  who  will  tell 
about  the  famous  Marietta  truck  crop 
district.  1  he  feature  talk  for  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  muck  crops  will  be  given  by  W. 
G.  Meal  on  onion  production  costs  and 
the  proposed  protective  tariff.  Others 
to  address  the  muck  land  section  are 
P.  D.  Vercrouse  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  R. 
A.  McGinty  of  Colorado  and  F.  O.  Un¬ 
derwood  of  Cornell. 

The  potato  growers  will  have  as  their 
feature  speaker,  Hugh  Glasgow  who 
will  talk  on  wire  worm  control.  Other 
speakers  will  be  M.  P.  Rasmussen,  M. 
F.  Barrus  and  Daniel  Deal  who  will 
lead  a  round  table  discussion  on  use  of 
certified  seed  for  table  stock  potatoes. 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann  to  Speak 

On  Wednesday  evening  a  banquet 
will  be  held  at  which  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Cornell  will  speak  on  post 
war  observations  on  European  farming 
and  gardening. 

Thursday’s  program  calls  for  a  joint 
meeting  and  a  number  of  very  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  are  scheduled  for  discus¬ 
sion.  I  hose  who  are  on  the  program  to 
speak  are  Walter  Marion  of  Ohio,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America;  C.  R.  White  of 
Ionia,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  T.  E. 
Milliman,  manager  of  the  Western'  New 
York  Fruit  Growers  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  F.  C.  Gibbs  of  Fillmore,  J.  H. 
Craddock  of  Fancher  who  was  chairman 
of  the  Canning  Crops  Committee  of  the 
association. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  R.  A.  Mc¬ 
Ginty  will  speak  on  lettuce,  cauliflower 
and  peas  in  Colorado.  Walter  Marion 
of  Ohio  will  speak  on  tomatoes.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  convention  this  year 
will  be  the  question  box  which  has  a 
place  in  each  day’s  program,  both  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  session.  A  great  deal 
is  to  be  gained  from  this.  The  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  now  embraces  14  local  associations, 
two  more  than  a  year  ago  and  all  of  the 
1925  organizations  have  maintained  their 
membership.  The  affiliated  local  asso¬ 
ciations  which  make  up  the  membership 
of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Association, 
are  as  follows: 


South  Shore  Co-operative  Association 
Inc. 

Southern  Tier  Market  Growers’  Associa-, 
tion. 

Williamson  Cooperative  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association. 

The  committee  which  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  shape  up  the  potato  interests 
of  the  association  is  composed  of  the 
following: 

F.  C.  Gibbs,  Fillmore  (Allegany  Co.), 
Chairman.  " 

Seymour  Bridge,  Arkport  (Steuben  Co.). 

Daniel  Dean,  Nichols  (Tioga  Co.). 

C.  E.  Dimon,  Southampton  (Suffolk  Co.), 

Lyman  Foote,  Malone  (Franklin  Co.). 

Charles  Huff,  Moravia  (Cayuga  Co.). 

J.  M.  Hurley,  Syracuse  (Onondaga  Co.). 

B.  P.  Jones,  Hall  (Ontario  Co.). 

G*  W.  Lamb,  Hubbardville  (Madison  Co.). 

Thomas  McKeary,  Marilla  (Erie  Co.). 

Thomas  Powell,  Glen  Head  (Nassau  Co.), 

J.  E.  Walker,  Avoca  (Steuben  Co.). 


Getting-  An  Old  Orchard  In 
Shape  to  Produce 

We  have  a  small  orchard  in  sod  that  has 
not  had  any  care  for  years.  We  are  think¬ 
ing  of  putting  more  time  on  it  this  coming 
year.  I  see  by  the  papers  and  market  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  more  than  enough  ap¬ 
ples  to  supply  the.  market.  However,  most 
of  the  apples  that  are  sold  in  our  section 
are  brought  in  from  outside  regions.  We 
have  a  good  local  market  here  and*  there 
are  not  many  good  apples  grown.  Most 
of  them  are  little  better  than  culls.  We 
would  appreciate  your  suggestions. 

YY/E"  have  always  maintained  that 

VV  there  are  lots  of  opportunities  in 
country  districts  to  make  a  handy  dollar 
or  two  selling  good  apples  locally.  There 
are  lots  of  sections  where  barreled  stock 
is  brought  in  and  sold  even  to  farmers. 

Without  a  doubt  your  orchards  would 
easily  stand  a  two-fold  treatment.  In 
the  first  place  you  would  undoubtedly 
have  to  spray  very  thoroughly  for  there 
is  no  question  but  what  your  old  trees 
have  become  thoroughly  infested  with 
insects  and  disease.  Therefore,  we 
would  plan  on  using  a  dormant  spray 
applied  thoroughly. 

Whether  it  will  pay  you  to  home  mix 
your  dormant  spray  depends  on  how 
many  trees  you  have.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  manufacture  of  this 
material  and  have  only  a  small  orchard 
it  would  undoubtedly  pay  you  to  buy 
some  good  dormant  sprays  which  .are 
mixed  by  commercial  firms.  These  com¬ 
mercially  prepared  sprays  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  any  quantity  and  the  mixing 
problem  is  greatly  simplified.  Obvious¬ 
ly  it  is  advisable  to  follow  the  directions 
given  by  the  manufacturer  of  the  spray 
to  the  letter. 


Albany  Market  Gardeners’  Association. 

Central  New  York  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Association. 

Erie  County  Growers’  &  Shippers’  Asso- 
ciation. 

Genesee-Orieans  Vegetable  Growers'  As¬ 
sociation. 

Ithaca  Market  Gardeners’  Association. 

Monroe  County  Market  Gardeners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

New  York  Seed  Improvement  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc. 

Oswego  Vegetable  Growers’  Co-operative 
Association. 

Rose  Cooperative  Vegetable  Growers’  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

Schenectady  Market  Gardeners’  Associa¬ 
tion. 

South  Lima  Cooperative  Vegetable  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 


Fertilizer  Pays  in  Sod  Orchard 

In  addition  to  spraying  thoroughly, 
you  will  undoubtedly  find  that  it  will 
pay  you  to  fertilize  your  orchard,  which 
you  state  is  in  sod.  In  the  application 
of  fertilizer  you  will  find  that  nitrogen 
will  be  your  most  important  element, 
using  either  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia.  Just  how  much  you  will 
have  to  apply  will  depend  on  your  soil, 
age  of  the  tree,  variety,  general  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tree  itself.  The  tree  itself 
is  the  only  indicator  you  can  go  by. 
The  application  is  made  in  the  spring, 
two  or  three  weeks  before  blossoming. 

If  your  trees  are  about  30  or  35  years 
old  you  will  want  to  apply  about  8 
pounds  per  tree,  particularly  if  they  are 
in  a  more  or  less  starved  condition.  You 
may  also  find  that  the  addition  of  a  little 
acid  phosphate  will  be  advantageous. 
Sod  orchards  most  certainly  respond  to 
fertilized  treatment.  We  would  suggest 
that  you  write  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  for  their  Extension  Bulletin  No. 
39  as  well  as  to  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y., 
asking  for  Reading  Course  Lesson  125 
on  Orchard  Soil  Management. 


In  the  United  States,  families  living  in 
wired  houses,  spend  less  than  eight  cents 
per  day  for  electricity.  The  average 
American  home  is  only  half  lighted,  and 
a  majority  of  housewives  do  heavy  work 
that  a  small  electric  motor  will  do  for 
three  cents  an  hour. — F.  C.  H. 
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Healthier,  Sturdier  Trees 

Yes  Kelly  trees  are  that  kind.  Why?  Because  they 
are  propagated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings  instead  of 
piece  roots,  and  are  planted  on  upland  ground  for  better 
air  drainage.  This  means  most  profitable  crops  for  you. 

And  you  get  the  right  fruit  because  both  we  and  the 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association  certify  tie  Kelly 
tree  to  be  “True-to-Name”. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog.  Orders  shipped  on 
the  day  received  for  guaranteed  “True-to-Name  stock. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES, 

300  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 

KELLYS* 

True  to  Name  Fruit  Trees  . 

\  ■■  ■ 
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Hundreds  of 

Delicious  Radishes 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

A  BIG  bed  of  magnificent 
long  stemmed  Maule  Hy¬ 
brid  Poppies  and  Hundreds  of 
crisp,  red,  round,  delicious  Mauls 
Radishes  *  *  *  two  full  size  packets 
of  Mauls  Pedigreed,  Guaranteed 
and  Tested  Seeds  (value  60c),  Free 
if  you  order  only  one  dollar's  worth 
from  our  new  catalog.  .This  liberal 
offer  of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrate  our  Golden  Anniversary.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  selling  the  high¬ 
est  class  seeds  and  bulb3  at  the  Lowest 
Prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  to¬ 
day.  It  contains  valuable  garden  in- 
formation.  It  has  two  ruled 
pages  for  your  own  data.  It 
pictures  and  describes 
more  than  a  thousand  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers, 
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Vim.  Henry  Maule  Co. 

102  Maute  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Once  Grown 
Always 
k  Grown 


Fresh,  Reliable,  Pure,  Guaranteed  to  Please 

You  can  have  a  wonderful  garden,  fresh, 
crisp  vegetables  every  day  if  you  will  try 
our  Northern  Grown  Seeds. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 
rAD  I  We  will  mall  postpaid 
r  L»I\  fvv  one  package  each  of 
Early  Arrow-head.  Cabbage,  60  Day  To- 
mato,  Self-Growing  Celery,  Princess 
Radish,  Fullerton  Market  Lettuce,  and 
12  Varieties  Choice  Flower  Seeds. 

Write  today!  Send  10  cents  to 
help  pay  postage  and  packing 
and  receive  the  above  “Famous 
Get-AoQuainted  Collection"  and 
New  Instructve  Garden  Guide.  , 

Great  Northern  Seed  Co. 
Dept  101,  Rockford,  Illinois 


a 

■Ops^^Y'ou  can 
cloit— get  better 
ty  prices, — more  garden  profit; 

»/  make  more  money —  have  healthier 
f crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

)  USE  ISBELL’S  SEEDS 

( Why  experiment-use  tried  proven 
'  seeds  that  have  made  good  for  48  years. 
L  Writetodayforl927  Annual.  IT  S  FRtt. 

Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  when 
yy  to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it. 

i  S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  c*S£r,  c»5> 

1  364  Machanlc  St.  '  Jackson,  Michigan 
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An  Orchard  for  $1*00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  1  each,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  now  customers.  Catalogue  free.  , 

ERNST NURSERIES*  Box  A  Eatoi^Ohio, 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft,  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm.  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /Pi 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  & 

SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  Geneva,  O&ia 


It’s  Time  to  Prune  the  Apple 
Orchard 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

the  apple  grower  to  become  familiar  with 
the  kind  of  wood  that  produces  apples  and 
then  prune  with  the  purpose  of  producing 
this  kind  of  wood. 

According  to  this  bulletin,  fruiting  is 
associated  with  certain  growth  conditions. 

A  tree  may  grow  too  much  to  fruit  prop¬ 
erly  or  it  may  grow  too  little.  This  in¬ 
timates  that  an  unfruitful  tree  should  not 
always  be  pruned  the  same  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  bearing.  A  tree  that  is  grow¬ 
ing  too  little  may  be  suffering  from  lack 
of  nitrogen.  Such  a  tree  is  likely  to  have 
ight  colored  leaves.  As  already  mentioned 
the  leaves  manufacture  the  starch  and  this 
bulletin  refers  to  the  fact  that  a  tree 
needs  a  balanced  ration  just  as  much  as 
animals;  a  balance  between  carhohydrates, 
made  in  the  leaves,  and  nitrogen,  which 
comes  from  the  soil. 

Grow  the  Ripfht  Kind  of  Wood 

The  starch  made  in  the  leaves  may  either- 
be  used  for  the  further  growth  of  the 
tree  or  he  stored  for  the  production  of 
fruit  the  following  year.  A  slow  growing 
tree  with  light  colored  leaves  may  actually 
lave  a  lot  of  starch  stored  up,  because 
there  is  no  way  for  the  tree  to  use  it.  A 
rank  growing  tree  with  dark  green  leaves, 
showing  the  presence  of  plenty  of  nitro¬ 
gen  may  be  growing  so  rapidly  that  there 
is  no  surplus  starch  to  store  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  apples.  The  aim  should  be 
to  keep  the  tree  growing  moderately  so 
that  the  new  annual  growth  of  a  quarter 
of  its  terminals  will  be  10  inches  long. 
This  forms  a  balance  between  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  use  of  carbohydrates. 

The  bulletin  goes  on  to  say  that  care¬ 
ful  fertilizing,  supplemented  by  pruning 
can  he  used  to  avoid  the  poor  growing 
tree.  “The  purpose  of  pruning  is  then, 
far  removed  from  questions  of  early, 
late,  light,  heavy,  long,  or  short,  winter 
or  summer  cutting,  hut  is  a  matter  of 
producing  the  right  kind  of  wood  which 
hears  good  fruit.  The  results  from  prun¬ 
ing  should  not  be  overestimated.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  the  place  of  culti¬ 
vation  or  fertilizing  as  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  trees  vegetative.” 

The  Wisconsin  Station  makes  several 
definite  recommendations.  One  is  to 
prune  out  the  weak  wood.  This  weak 
wood  can  he  recognized  by  the  lack  of 
lengttf  and  thickness  of  new  growth,  and 
by  the  color  of  the  foliage  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  The  bulletin  mentioned 
recommends  annual  pruning  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  season.  “Some  wood  in  the  bear¬ 
ing  tree  becomes  weakened  every  year, 
consequently  it  is  necessary  to  do  some 
pruning  every  year  if  uniform  produc¬ 
tion  is  wanted.” 

Some  Definite  Recommendations 

Check  the  growth  and  open  up  the  top 
of  the  tree  that  is  unfruitful  because  it 
is  “over  vegetative”  or  growing  too  rap¬ 
idly.  Stimulate  growth  and  do  little 
pruning  where  a  tree  is  growing  too 
slowly.  Prune  the  tree  that  bears  every 
other  year  fairly  heavy  and  fertilize  it 
well. 

In  discussing  the  pruning  of  mature 
fruit  trees,  Cornell  bulletin  114  says: 
When  fruit  trees,  in  spite  of  good  care 
begin  to  slow  down  in  growth,  produce 
small  fruit  or  fail  to  set  the  usual  num¬ 
ber  of  blossoms  a  more  severe  type  of 
pruning  may  he  helpful.  The  start  may 
be  made  by  cutting  out  the  branches  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree  that  have  be¬ 
come  weakened  by-  shading,  then  small¬ 
er  branches  throlighoitt  the  top  of  the 
tree  can  well  be  thinned  or  cut  back  to 
lateral  branches  in  such  a  way  as  to 
distribute  the  fruiting  wood  and  admit 
more  light  to  the  lower  branches.  This 
type  of  pruning  can  be  referred  to  as 
renewal  pruning  and  will  consist  largely 
in  removing  limbs  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
less  in  diameter,  particularly  in  the  up¬ 
per  third  of  the  tree.  Finally  when  the 
trees  conveniently  occupy  the  space  al¬ 
lotted  to  them  in  the  orchard,  they 
should  be  kept  at  that  size  by  thinning 
out  the  longest  branches  by  cutting 
them  back  to  laterals. 


one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They] 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud"  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch . 
long.  It  is  safe. 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  a3  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  will  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra¬ 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the,  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — 1  to  2.0  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum* 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers*  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  oi 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


:  Address _ _ _ _ _ — — 

|  S  tele _ _ _ _ 

Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
!  AA  1-8  Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Compare  Crop  Yield,  Quality  and  Profit 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mape* 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield ;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  fro  many  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
** costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 


MAPE 


Manures 

cost  little  more 


[ 


Just  Mail  This  H 
Coupon  Today  J 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . — — — 


My  name  is . 


P.O. 


.  State- ■ 


worth  much  more 


Send  For  This  Bigr  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can¬ 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
follow — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  over 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  Lasts. 

—  - Please  Write  Plainly,  or  Print,  and  Mail  Today - —  —  —  —  J 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  12 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book.  Bigger  Profits  trom  Spraying  . 


My  dealer’s  name  is . 

His  post  office  is  . State 

My  name  is . - . •— 

My  post  office  is  . State 


THE  COMPLETE  DOPMANT  SPPAY^7 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  specialty — Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers-, 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Standard  Seeds 


Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds®! 
'this  year.  ’Write  for  catalogue  giving  11 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  ana 
flower  seeds.  ,  ,  ..  . 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FOREST  SEED  COMPANY,  INC 

hi  iSent.  A  CORTLAND.  N.  Y.  ^ 
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Guaranteed  way 

to  make  dairying  pay 

YOU  give  your  cows  good  feed,  good  care  and 
good  quarters.  You  invest  considerable  money 
which  you  expect  to  return  you  a  profit  in  milk 
and  cream. 

Are  you  getting  all  the  milk  your  feed  and  care 
justify?  Are  your  cows  giving  good  returns  on 
your  investment? 

What  makes  d  good  milker? 

No  cow  can  do  her  dead-level  best  unless  her 
health,  appetite,  digestion  and  elimination  are 
right.  These  four  things  are  important  above  all 
others.  That  is  why  simply  feeding  a  cow  and 
taking  good  care  of  her  are  not  enough  to  insure 
heavy  milk  production. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic 
keeps  cows  at  the  peak  of 
their  production 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  exactly  what  a 
cow  needs  to  enable  her  to  get  the  most  good  from  her 
feed — to  produce  the  most  milk. 

It  contains  laxatives  for  the  bowels  and  diuretics  for 
the  kidneys — because  proper  elimination  is  essential 
to  heavy  milk  production.  It  contains  tonics  that  in-* 
crease  appetite  and  correctives  to  promote  digestion.) 
For  the  more  a  cow  eats  the  more  raw  material  she  has 
to  convert  into  milk — provided  her  digestion  functions 
thoroughly. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  especially  rich  in 
minerals,  valuable  essentials  in  the  diet  of  milk  producing 
animals.  It  embodies  calcium  carbonate,  itself  an  im¬ 
portant  constituent  of  milk.  Calcium  phosphate,  a  bone 
and  tissue  builder.  Potassium  iodide,  which  is  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  glands.  It  prevents 
calves  being  born  without  hair  and  contributes  materially 
to  stronger,  healthier  offspring. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  real  health  insur¬ 
ance  for  the  dairy  herd.  It  materially  reduces  the  losses 
resulting  from  garget,  retained  afterbirth,  metritis  and  in 
getting  the  cow  again  in  calf. 

We  guarantee  that  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock 
Tonic  will  pay  you  a  real  cash  profit 

This  is  our  unqualified  offer:  Get  a  supply  of  Dr. 
Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  from  your  dealer — 25 
pounds  for  every  5  cows.  Feed  it  to  your  cows  for 
thirty  days  to  prove  its  worth. 

Notice  how  it  whets  the  appetite!  See  them  consume 
their  ration  with  a  relish.  No  going  off  feed — that 
means  you  will  get  a  greater  and  a  more  even  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk. 

If  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  does  not  pay  you, 
and  pay  you  well,  return  the  empty  container  to  the 
dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  He  will  gladly  refund 
itforheknowsthat  we  will  reimburse  him  without  question. 

This  is  the  strongest,  fairest  guarantee  ever  made  on 
any  product.  You  can  be  sure  that  we  could  never 
afford  to  give  it  if  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  did  not  produce 
real  cash-money  results  that  you,  yourself,  can  see. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved! 
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America’s  Largest  Cheese  Selling  Co-op 
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such  a  program.  The  dealer  system,  which 
up  to  the  advent  of  the  Federation,  had 
handled  the  cheese  found  itself  at  cross 
purposes  on  the  matter  of  quality.  All 
dealers  professed  to  be  desirous  to  get 
quality.  The  competition  among  dealers 
for  cheese  particularly  during  the  war 
period  when  there  was  a  big  demand  for 
export  was  so  keen  that  many  dealers 
threw  down  their  quality  barriers  taking 
pretty  much  everything  at  established 
basic  prices  regardless  of  quality.  The 
packer  came  actively  into  the  field,  nor 
did  he  put  forth  any  effort  for  quality. 
In  fact,  if  reports  are  correct  he  was 
rather  made  the  dumping  ground  for  in¬ 
ferior  quality  stuff.  Latterly  the  proces¬ 
sor  entered  the  field  and  many  of  them  are 
not  helping  the  quality  program  a 
picayune. 

A  Hard  Pull 

In  such  an  environment  with  cheese- 
makers  claiming  a  ready  outlet  for  indif¬ 
ferent  quality  stuff  the  Federation’s 
Quality  program  found  none  too  easy 
sledding.  In  1924  the  Federation  instituted 
a  quality  contest  the  most  unique  thing  of 
its  kind  ever  attempted.  The  contest  is 
unique  because  it  includes  every  box  of 
cheese  made  every  day  throughout  the 
year.  Each  day’s  make  is  scored  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  Department  of  Markets 
grading  regulations.  Credits  per  box  are 
given  on  the  basis  of  style  and  quality. 
Thus  a  box  of  Horn  Twins,  weight  66 
pounds  if  graded  fancy  w'ould  receive  24 
points,  if  No.  1 — 18  points.  If  undergrade, 
no  credit  would  be  given  at  all  though  the 
number  of  boxes  scoring  undergrade  would 
be  used  in  figuring  percentages.  If  the 
box  is  one  of  Daisies  a  credit  of  8  points 
is  given  for  Fancy  and  6  points  for  No.  1 
and  none  for  undergrade.  Scores  are 
totalled  monthly. 

Each  warehouse  point  constitutes  a 
competing  unit.  The  high  man  at  each 
warehouse  receives  a  monthly  prize  as 
recognition.  No  maker  can  win  more  than 
one  monthly  prize.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  there  are  annual  prizes  for  the  cheese- 
makers,  also  for  the  highest  scoring  fac¬ 
tories.  In  1925  the  Federation  distributed 
over  three  thousand  dollars  as  monthly 
and  annual  prizes.  The  contest  has  aroused 
a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the  better 
class  of  cheesemakers. 

Copyrighted  Trademark 

In  1926  the  Federation  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  voted  to  present  the  high  factory  at 
each  branch  a  beautiful  sign  to  be  erected 
in  front  of  the  factory.  Practically  all 
of  the  winner  factories  staged  a  real  event. 
The  Federation  is  promoting  two  brands, 
Federation  and  Mello-Creme,  both  of 
which  are  protected  by  copyrighted  trade¬ 
marks.  The  words  Federation  or  Mello- 
Creme  are  stamped  right  on  the  rind  of 
the  cheese.  In  the  round  flat  style  of 
cheese  this  is  done  on  the  circumference 
of  the  cheese.  In  other  styles  the  impres¬ 
sion  is  made  at  regular  intervals  on  the 
long  side  of  the  cheese.  Federation  and 
Mello-Creme  on  the  cheese  carry  distinct 
weight  with  the  trade. 

In  addition  to  the  trademark  stamped  on 
the  cheese  with  indelible  ink  boxes  in 
which  the  branded  cheese  arc  carried  are 
attractively  labelled.  While  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wholesale  trade  prefers 
to  use  its  own  brands  on  cheese.  Federa¬ 
tion  brands  are  in  nation  wide  favor.  On 
certain  markets  even  the  packers  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  carry  cheese  branded 
Federation  or  Mello-Creme  on  the  rind. 
Few  people  realize,  least  of  all  the  very 
people  for  whom  cooperatives  are  or¬ 
ganized,  just  how  difficult  the  row  they 
have  to  hoe  once  they  are  started. 

No,  the  business  world  does  not  stand 
with  open  arms  to  greet  them  and  wish 
them  success.  Neither  does  any  gorgeous 
halo  crowned  success  aw’ait  them  simply 
because  they  are  cooperatives.  The  busi¬ 
ness  world  is  open  to  them  possibly  not 
even  as  cordial  basis  as  if  they  were 
privately  operated.  The  private  has  no 
one  looking  askance  at  it  because  it  is  a 


new  entrant  into  the  field,  whereas  the:  -e 
are  many  who  look  with  disfavor  upoiri 
any  concern  with  a  cooperative  appella¬ 
tion.  The  Federation  in  its  nation-wide 
selling  experience,  for  it  now  markets 
cheese  in  forty-two  states,  has  run  the 
gamut  of  such  prejudiced  opposition. 

Happily  its  quality  program  and  its 
ability  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade  on  service  has  enabled  the  Federa¬ 
tion  to  establish  its  place  in  the  cheese 
marketing  sun.  Even  those. engaged  in  the 
marketing  business,  initially  strongly  op¬ 
posed  to  it  now  accede  to  the  Federation 
the  same  right  to  the  marketing  field  as 
that  enjoyed  by  private  cheese  handling 
organizations.  That  there  is  still  a  strong- 
opposition  not  alone  to  the  Federation  but 
to  all  dairy"' and  poultry  marketing  coops 
was  conspicuously  manifested  at  the  recent 
national  convention  of  “merry  and  gay” 
butter  and  egg  men.  A  member  of  the 
clan  denounced  the  co-ops  in  strongest 
language  and  because  he  failed  to  make  his 
remarks  sufficiently  inclusive  a  cheese  man 
rose  to  his  feet  and  pleaded  that  cheese 
co-ops  be  included  also. 

Quality  With  Quantity 

As  stated  the  Federation  has  won  its 
way  because  it  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  supply  a  quality  product  in  ten  box  or 
ten  carload  lots.  The  old  saying  that 
“Nothing  succeeds  like  success”  is  tritely 
applicable  to  the  Federation.  Farmers  in 
Wisconsin  have  rallyed  to  its  ranks  not 
exactly  in  hordes  but  at  least  in  goodly 
numbers  because  despite  bitter  and  well  or¬ 
ganized  opposition  it  has  gradually  gone 
forward  increasing  from  one  warehouse 
point  to  thirteen  in  twelve  years,  and 
grown  in  volume  from  six  million  to 
thirty-five  million  pounds  annually  during 
that  period.  It  has  never  attempted  a 
state  wide  drive  preferring  rather  to 
pursue  the  safer  more  gradual  course.  Its 
success  has  proven  an  inspiration  to 
farmers  in  other  lines. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  its 
progress  has  been  the  privately  owned 
cheese  factory.  With  less  than  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  factories  cooperative  and 
these  widely  scattered  it  can  readily  be 
appreciated,  why  progress,  was  slow.  The 
private  dealer  quick  to  sense  this  point  of 
vantage  has  spared  no  efforts  to  groom 
the  private  factory  owner  to  his  own  in¬ 
terest.  Even  in  cases  where  the  private 
factories  are  organized  for  the  Federation 
the  dealer  field  man  plies  his  wiley  art  to 
win  the  factory  away  from  the  Federation. 
To  make  capital  for  himself,  he  has  even 
sought  to  engender  prejudice  against  the 
Federation  by  making  it  appear  that  the 
Federation  was  too  particular  on  quality. 
Bribes  to  cheese  makers  to  keep  them  from 
the  Federation  or  to  wean  them  away  from 
it  have  been  frequently  hinted  at. 

Competitive  Advantages 

Out  with  the  trade  the  changing  market 
conditions,  due  to  the  advent  of  process 
cheese,  have  not  made  the  Federation’s 
marketing  program  any  easier.  The  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturer  keenly  alive  to  the  fact 
that  his  profits  from  sale  of  the  process 
article  are  ordinarily  much  greater  than 
from  the  bulk  product  frequently  use  the 
bulk  article  as  a  trade  getter  by  offering 
it  at  a  greatly  reduced  margin.  This  fre¬ 
quently  necessitates  the  cutting  of  prices 
in  order  to  retain  business. 

An  item  to  the  credit  of  cooperatives 
that  is  too  frequently  not  considered  is 
their  competitive  advantage  in  the  market¬ 
ing  field.  Unfortunately  this  advantage 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  non-mem¬ 
bers  as  well  as  the  members  and  causes 
both  to  overlook  the  benefits  of  the  co-op. 

In  case  of  the  Federation  this  has  taken 
the  direction  of  the  doing  away  or  reduc¬ 
ing  of  certain  sharp  trade  practices.  Fed¬ 
eration  competition  also  narrowed  the 
margin  previously  taken  by  dealers  to  the 
extent  of  an  advantage  of  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  farmers.  But 
the  non  Federation  farmer  has  been  slow 
to  credit  this  advantage. 

Greatest  of  all  the  Federation  has  been 
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a  'distinct  advantage  to  the  farmer  be¬ 
cause,  starting  at  a  time  when  cooperatives 
beyond  a  small  community  enterprise .  as 
for  example  creameries  or  cheese  factories, 
were  of  very  uncertain  success,  it  has 
gradually  forged  ahead  and  demonstrated 
that  farmers  can  build,  operate  and  main¬ 
tain  a  cooperative  of  large  magnitude. 

Does  the  T  B  Test  Damage  the 
Dairy  Industry 

“\  would  like  to  know  what  this  T.  B. 
test  will  bring  if  carried  out,  as  a  canvass 
has  been  made  here  and  also  in  an  adjoin- 
ina  town  where  60  cattle  were  taken  which 
wifre  the  best  in  the  town.  When  they  are 
paid  for  the  indemnity  for  two  will  only 
pay  for  one  and  if  carried  on  through  the 
state  there  will  soon  be  none  to  be  bought 
and  the  result  will  be  that  farmers  will 
leave  the  farm  and  go  into  other  work  for 
there  will  be  no  money  to  pay  the  high 
taxes  this  testing  will  bring.  And  surely 
some  will  follow  work  that  will  not  be  a 
credit  to  anyone.  Factories  will  close  and 
also  milk  stations.  Think  this  over  and 
also  explain  if  this  is  already  a  state  law. 
—A  Reader. 

AS  frequently  stated  in  our  columns  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  give  proper 
recognition  to  correspondence  which  is 
not  signed.  Space  in  the  paper  is  not 
available  for  answering  all  letteis  and 
as  we  can  not  answer  them  by  letter 
direct,  their  usual  fate  is  the  waste 
basket.  In  addition  to  this  we  feel  it  is 
only  fair  that  a  man  writing  to  .us 
should  show  his  good  faith  by  signing 
his  name.  We  always  keep  this  strictly 
confidential  if  the  request  is  so  made. 
The  question  raised  is  of  special  interest 
to  dairymen  and  we  are  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  this  case. 

The  State  law  at  present  requiring  the 
testing  of  cattle  for  d  B  is  not  com¬ 
pulsory  and  at  present  there  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  way  of  forcing  a  man  to  test  his 
cows.  Of  course,  if  90%  of  the  dairy¬ 
men  in  a  township  sign  up  for  the  test, 
it  is  possible  for  the  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  to  quarantine 
the  dairies  of  any  of  the  remaining  10% 
who  refuse  to  have  their  cows  tested. 
The  reason  for  this  provision  of  the 
law  is  to  prevent  a  few  men  from  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  test  and  making  it  impossible 
to  clean  up  an  entire  area. 

Men  Who  Tested  are  Satisfied 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  the  test  has  worked  hardship  in 
many  individual  cases.  However,  we 
have  never  talked  with  a  man  who  has 
cleaned  up  his  herd  but  that  he  is  very 
thankful  that  it  is  done.  Many  times 
they  went  through  hard  times  to  ac¬ 
complish  it  but  are  now  reaping,  the 
benefits.  It  seems  that  the  longer  a 
man  puts  off  the  cleaning  up  of  his  herd, 
the  more  difficult  it  is  going  to  be  for 
him  to  keep  in  the  dairy  business.  Al¬ 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain 
a  smaller  herd  for  a  year  or  two,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  final  results  will  be  worth 
the  cost.  In  some  sections  of  the  State 
the  percentage  of  reactors  has  been  very 
high.  However,  the  results  of  retests 
has  been  a  much  lower  percentage  of 
reactors. 

Perhaps  our  reader  overlooks  the  fact 
that  cow  population  can  be  added  to 
considerably  in  the  space  of  two  }rears 
and  that  the  clean  up  of  T  B  will  not 
be  finished  in  one  or  two  years  hut  it 
will  doubtless  require  several  years  to 
get  rid  of  this  disease. 

There  is  no  one  more  interested  in 
cutting  down  taxes  on  farm  property 
than  we  are.  However,  we  believe  that 
the  farm  business  should  have  its  share 
of  the  expenditures  of  these  taxes  for 
legitimate  purposes.  The  campaign  for 
eradicating  T  B  will  not  appreciably 
increase  farm  taxes  since  the  largest 
part  of  the  tax  money  is  paid  by  city 
property. 

The  amount  of  loss  caused  by  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  not  always  recognized  by  the 
dairymen  but  in  past  years  it  has  causec 
a  staggering  loss  and  the  only  reason¬ 
able  method  of  cleaning  up  this  disease 
is  to  follow  the  area  method  rather  than 
to  attempt  to  .clean  up  a  few  herds  in 
one  area  and  a  few.  in  another.  We  do 
not  approve  of  undue  pressure  being 
brought  to  bear  on  the  dairymen  to  con- 
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Wonderful  New 
Milking  Method 

Milks  Cows  Like  No 
Other  Machine  Ever 
Milked  Cows  Before 


At  last  something  really 
new  in  machine  milking  his¬ 
tory!  The  wonderful  new 
SURGE  Milker! 

You  cannot  judge  The  Surge 
Milker  by  anything  you  ever  knew 
of  milking  machines  in  the  past. 

The  Surge  Milker  is  making 
records  for  Breeders  who  never 
dared  use  a  machine  before.  The 
Surge  Milker  produces  low  count, 
premium  priced  milk — and  it  does 
it  with  no  more  work  than  you 
now  give  to  washing  milk  pails. 

The  Surge  Milker  is  sweeping 
everything  before  it.  It  is  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  ever  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  entire  history  of 
machine  milking.  Mail  coupon 
below  now  for  Free  Surge  Book. 


JVhlch  is  easier  to  keep  clean? 

With  The  Surge  Milker  the 
milk  travels  ONLY  4  inches 
from  Teat  to  Pail.  With  other 
milkers  it  travels  through  4 
feet  of  dirty  rubber  tubes  and 
claws.  The  Surge  is  bo  easy  to 
clean  that  there  is  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  slight  the  job. 

IBBBBBBBBBBfiBBBHHBliBHaBBBBBBBBSBnB 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  W.  19th  Street,  Dept.  30-61  Chicago 
Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation,  Free  Surge  Catalog  and  tell 
me  all  about  your  apecial  Free  Demonstration  Offer 
on  The  Surge  Milker.  (Please  give  this  information.) 
Number  of  Do  you  have 

cow %  milked _ electricity? - 


Only  These  4l%ghb®rs 
To  Wash 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  to 
keep  old  fashioned  milkers  clean — mark  this! 

Only  4  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash!  No 
long  tubes!  No  claws!  NO  places  for  the  milk 
to  lodge  and  breed  bacteria!  Easy  to  produce 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  get  premium  prices! 

Mail  Coupon  For  FREE 

Bem&msimtmn  Offer 

Easy  Terms! 


Name - 

■Address. 


R.  F.  D. 


You’ve  been  reading  some  surprising 
statements  here.  You  will  never  believe 
them  as  we  do  until  you  see  this  wonder 
milker  working  in  your  own  barn,  on  your 
own  cows.  That’s  why  we  are  ready  to 
offer  you  a  chance  to  have  a  Free  Demon¬ 
stration  without  obligating  yourself  to 
buy  anything.  It  is  the  most  surprising  of¬ 
fer  ever  made  in  milking  machine  history. 
_ Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  for  full  details. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30-61  Chicago,  Ill. 


Any  man  who  wants 
'a  Surge  Milker  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay  for 
it  on  very  easy  terms. 
We’ll  figure  to  use  any 
equipment  you  may 
have  already  in  your 
barn.  You’ll  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  little  It  will 
amount  to.  Fill  in  cou¬ 
pon,  mail  it  right  now. 
It  doesn’t  obligate  you. 


523  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1518  First  Ave.,  So.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
222  E.  1 1th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


750  N.  Washington  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

620  So.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


vince  him  that  his  cows  should  be  test¬ 
ed.  We  have  observed  however,  that 
the  most  successful  and  influential  dairy¬ 
men  in  each  county  are  the  first  ones  to 
have  their  cattle  tested  and  after  the 
work  is  done  they  are  well  pleased  that 
they  have  cooperated  in  it. 


Getting  a  Good  Scald  on  Hogs 

A  CCORDING  to  Extension  Circular 
**  228 — Farm  Slaughter  of  Flogs,  water 
hotter  than  160  degrees  Fahrenheit  will 
set  the  hair  on  the  hog  instead  of  scalding 
it  so  it  can  be  scraped  oft"  easily.  A  good 
thermometer  is  almost  as  good  a  tool  to 
have  around  on  butchering  day  as  a  sharp 


knife.  Water  as  lov*  as  140  degrees  will 
scald  the  hog  but  more  lime  is  required 
than  if  the  water  is  near  160  degrees. 

Scalding  the  head  end  first  is  the  recom¬ 
mended  practice,  then  when  the  hog  is 
reversed  a  hook  may  he  used  in  the  mouth 
and  the  men  need  not  try  to  hang  onto 
slippery  legs.  A  hoist  over  an  upward 
barrel  makes  the  scalding  an  easy  job 
compared  with  pulling  the  hog  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  barrel.  A  little  more  water  is  needed 
in  the  upright  barrel,  however. 

Just  a  little  lye,  soap,  wood  ashes,  or 
lime  added  to  the  water  will  help  cut  the 
scurf  and  clean  the  skin.  Too  much  of 
these  agents  will  make  the  skin  yellow. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Pultlho  OTTAWA 
Woikln;  For  You 


Greatest  LOG  SAW  OSSer 


—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day-easy. 
Falls  trees,  saws  limbs.  Make  big  money.  Use  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Day  Trlot  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  •MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Room  801 -W  Magee  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 
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Is  this  Y O  U—  getting  nowhere  ? 


Farming  in  the  wrong  locality  is  like 
working  a  treadmill  to  no  purpose — to  get 
ahead  you  must  farm  in  what  is  to-day 
the  right  locality  for  a  man  of  your  fin¬ 
ancial  resources. 

Marketing  has  changed  forever  —  the 
cities  buy  differently.  A  whole  populace 
of  farmers  has  moved  to  localities  where 
Climate  lets  them  reap  the  top  prices  for 
the  cities’  demand  for  early-season  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Probably  the  place  where  conditions  are 
best  suited  to  make  farming  profitable  for 
you  is  the  famous  “  Eastern  Shore  ” — the 
great  Peninsula  between  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic — 6000  square  miles  with 
unusual  advantages. 


Climate  here  gets  big  crops  to  market 
earlier  than  many  localities  much  further 
south.  Long  growing  season.  Low  farm¬ 
ing  costs.  Cooperative  associations  — 
quick  delivery  to  biggest  cities  of  the  East 
nearby.  Land  available  by  cutting  up  of 
fine  large  farms  for  intensive  cultivation-  - 
prices  low. 

A  wonderful  place  for  the  wife  and  fam¬ 
ily — every  advantage  for  happy  living. 
Good  schools,  towns,  etc.,  finest  system  of 
improved  roads  in  America. 

Send  for  the  big,  interesting  folder. 
Space  too  small  here  to  tell  it  all. 

Our  association  has  nothing  to  sell. 
Our  farmer  members  believe  all  farmers 
should  know  this  locality’s  advantages. 


DEL-MAR-VA 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  PENINSULAR  COUNTIES 


Trade  Marie  of 
the  famous 


n 


Del-Mar-Va  Eastern  Shore  Association 

I26Del-Mar-Va  Bldg.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

Please  send  me  descriptive  Booklet.  The  kind  of 


I 

I  Farming  I  am  interested  in  is  • 

I 


Name 


u Eastern  Shore”  !  Address 


J  __ 

"li  i  ■  ■  mm*  m  me-m.  W  ' 


Send  for  fMEBmK 

m  Contains  valuable  information 

H|  |§  e/Sa  on  all  tho  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Tff  B  ^  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 

fig*213  ESS**  Mixturea,Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 

££  el  Seed  Book  we  bavo  over  offered 
«/h|h9§I  ES  sa»  Sjjj  Telia  how  to  Avoid  Weeds, 
m  iXHai  IliFriiiinllVilr  Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
_  should  have  acopy  of  this  book. 
O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  101  »  Wo  Pay  the  Freight  »  Marysville,  Ohio 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


HIGHEST  FOR  O  A 

prices  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  is  our  business  to  make  for  you  the  most  money 
for  your  live  poultry.  That  is  why 
we  charge  5%  commission. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

River  Valley  Village  Farm 
130  Acres,  State  Road;  10  Ccws 

Horses,  farm  machinery,  tools,  hay,  graiu,  potatoes,  vege¬ 
tables  included;  motor  bus  passes,  advantages  like  a  city 
home,  roadstand  opportunity;  level  fields,  large  wire-fenced 
pasture  spring-watered,  500  maples  &  sugar  house,  15  ac. 
woodland,  fruit;  excellent  8-room  house,  wonderful  views 
meadows  &  river;  good  80-ft.  barn,  wagon,  house,  etc. 
Savifiee  at  $5000  to  settle  quickly,  part  cash  takes  it. 
Picture  &  details  in  new  illus.  Catalog  Supplement.  Copy 
bee.  STRGUT  FARM  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


PIMM  ART 

misMom 


Appreciative  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  farmers  of  America  have 
received  my  No- Buckle  Harness, 
thereby  creating  a  grpwing  demand 
which  lias  again  compelled  me  to 
enlarge  my  factory,  I  wish  to  give 
every  farmer  in  America  a  fine 
calendar.  It  is  a  beautiful  work  of 
art  in  three  colors,  the  creation  of  one 
of  the  best  American  artists. 

This  fine  calendar  sent  free  upon 
receipt  of  the  coupon  below.  If  you 
desire  my  big  harness  catalogue, 
check  it  also.  Wishing  you  a 
prosperous  1927. 

Sincerely,  James  M,  Walsh  Co. 

0  80  63  89  833  (229  S355  £E3  829 

James  M.  Walsh  Co. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  511 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


I 
I 
i 

s 

I 

i 


Please  send  me  at  once  without  cost 

□  Fine  Art  Calendar 

□  Walsh  Harness  Catalogue 

Name 

Address 


c£at*log>  * 


1  A 

If 

Filled  with  valuable  informa-  4  A 
)  tion.  New  ideas  on  growing  1  | 
'things/  Trees,  shrubs  and  fig 
f,  vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by  [£ 
•catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy  -i 
direct  from  Nursery  and  save  ;  ■$ 

•  money.  W rite  todays 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY  {' 
53-53  GREEN  ST.  ROCHESTER.  NY.,; 

'FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD -STILL.  THE  LEADER*  ' 
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Reviewing  the  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

■"THE  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 


Class 


c 

o 

|S 

—  ra 

n;  u 

O-J 


•c  £ 

p 

IfcTJ 
<U  O 
■C  V- 

wQ. 


$2.85 

2.20 


2.15 


1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.00 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.46 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.25 

4  Butter  and 
American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  .each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

*  Class  2A  price  shown  includes  15c  per  100  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  if  no  profitable  distribution  is 
made  of  skim.  Tbe  base  price  ivithout  skim  value 
is  $2.21.  6c  per  100  lbs.  is  to  be  added  for  each 
1/10  of  1%  butierfat  in  classes  2a  and  2b. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Non-Pool  Prices 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  announces  for  the 
month  of  December,  1926,  a  fiat  price  of 
$3.47  per  100  lbs.  in  the  201-210  mile  zone 
for  3%  milk  subject  to  published  freight 
differentials  and  an  addition  of  4c  per  point 
of  butter  fat  above  3%.  The  dealer  to  take 
all  the  milk  delivered  by  his  producers. 
$3.46  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the  produc¬ 
er,  and  1c  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Operattive  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

Interstate  Producers 


ceipts  oi  eggs  from  the  middle  west  from 
which  sections  advices  state  there  are  more 
eggs  in  transit.  Pacific  Coast  arrivals 
also  continue  liberal.  Naturally  these  free 
supplies  are  bound  to  affect  the  market 
on  nearbys. .  Some  stores  report  accumula¬ 
tions  and  slight  changes  of  prices  to  effect 
clearances  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
tendency  in  the  egg  market  is  downward 
which  we  can  expect  now,  the  statistical 
condition  of  the  market  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

LIVE  POULTRY  SELLING  WELL 


FOWLS 


Dec.  28 


Dec.  27 

Dec.  20 

1925 

Colored  . 

27-29 

26-29 

Leghorns  ... 
CHICKENS 

20-22 

21-25 

Colored  . 

. . . 

27-29 

27-29 

Leghorns  ... 

22-24 

25-27 

Broilers  . 

-40 

40-45 

Just  previous  to  the  New  Years  holiday, 
the  live  poultry  market  was  in  a  very  firm 
condition.  We  expressed  the  opinion  in 
these  columns  last  week  that  undoubtedly 
the  poultry  market  for  New  Years  would 
be  a  good  one.  On  the  27th  everything 
was  in  the  seller’s  favor.  Slaughter  houses 
were  well  cleared  of  their  stocks  and  con¬ 
sequently  buyers  were  active  at  the  ter¬ 
minals  and  in  the  receiver’s  store.  Fowls 
and  broilers  were  most  favored  in  the 
trade,  and  indications  were  that  prices 
would  hold  lo  those  of  a  week  ago  or 
turn  slightly  firmer  up  to  the  time  of  going 
to  press  the  market  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Buyers  were  competing  for 
broilers  and  the  short  supplies  were  pieced 
out  to  go  all  around.  Capons  were  not 
over  plentiful  and  turning  at  about  45c. 
Turkeys  were  weak,  at  35c,  following  a 
bad  break  on  the  market  following  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  receipts  at  the  last  minute 
just  before  Christmas. 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

FOREIGN  BUTTER  CAUSES 
BREAK 

CREAMERY  Dec.  28 

SALTED  Dec.  27  Dec.  20  1925 

Higher 

than  extra  .  ,53/2-54  56'/2-57  51  -51/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  53  -  56  -  50'/2- 

84-91  score  ..42  -52/2  41/2-55/2  44  -50 

Lower  G’d’s  40  -41  40  -41  41/2-42 

The  first  serious  break  in  the  butter 
market  in  a  long  time  came  just  previous 
to  the  Christmas  holiday.  We  have  been 
riding  on  quite  a  high  level,  prices  being 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  a  year 
ago.  The  buying  element  has  been  some¬ 
what  under  the  high  prices  and  when  two 
steamers  from  London  and  a  boat  from 
New  Zealand  arrived  with  about  17,000 
boxes  of  butter,  something  had  to  give. 
At  the  same  time  the  Chicago  market 
broke  and  it  was  practically  impossible 
to  resist  the  downward  pressure.  Con¬ 
sumptive  demand  on  the  other  hand  has 
been  keeping  up  extremely  well  and  even 
after  the  sharp  decline  the  market  closed 
very  firm. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  Dec.  28 

FLATS  Dec.  27  Dec.  20  1925 

Fresh  fancy - — - - — - - — 

Fresh  av'ge - - - 

Held  fancy  ..27  -28  27  -28  27  -28/a 
Held  av’ge  ..25  -26  25  -26  25/2-26' /z 

There  is  not  much  activity  in  the  cheese 
market  since  our  last  report.  Trading  has 
been  very  quiet.  The  tone  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  firm.  Reports  state  that  production 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  light  and  extremely 
short  in  New  York  State.  Canada  is  still 
exerting  a  strong  influence,  shipping 
heavily  into  the  states.  The  only  fresh 
cheese  entering  the  trade  sufficiently  to 
warrant  established  quotation  is  classed  as 
undergrade  which  is  selling  at  23c  to  24c, 
higher  than  a  year  ago. 

EGGS  A  SHADE  EASIER 


NEARBY  Dec.  28 

WHITE  Dec.  27  Dec.  20  1925 

Selected  Extras  ..60-61  61-62  54-55 

Av’ge  Extras  _ 57-59  58-60  51-53 

Extra  Firsts  . 55-56  56-57  48-50 

Firsts  . 53-54  54-56  47-47/2 

Gathered  . 45-56  45-57  45-50 

Pullets  . 43-48  43-4S.  43-44 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 56-60  62-63  51-54 


The  egg  market  eased  off  slightly  after 
Christmas  due  principally  to  increased  re- 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Dec.  28 

Dec.  21 

Last 

Year 

{At  Chicago') 

Wheat  . 

...1.36i/2 

1.39/4 

1.87 

Corn  . 

•74/2 

•  80% 

Oats  . . 

.  .  .  .45 

.47 

•41/2 

CASH  GRAINS 

{At  New  York ) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  . 

.  .  .1.54 

1.57/4 

2  09 

Corn  No.  2  Yei.  .  . . 

.  ..  .86/3 

.92/4 

.99% 

Oats  No.  2  . 

...  .56/2 

.57/2 

•S4/a 

FEEDS 

Dec.  26 

Dec.  25 

Dec.  18 

1925 

{At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

34.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

30.50 

32.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

£ 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

32.50 

O 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

36.50 

G 

Flour  Mids  . 

34.50 

a 

Red  Dog  . 

40.00— 

£  ^ 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

34.25 

^3 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

•  £  0 

32.50 

Corn  Meal  . 

Cl 

32.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

•  a  ^ 

32.75 

a  sr* 

Gluten  Meal  . 

43.50 

38%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

•  S* 

28,50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

31.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

•  fc; 

32.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

44.00 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  qrairi 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  Yoik  State 
Dept  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  po¬ 
tato  market  during  the  past  week  and 
on  the  27th  trade  was  moving  along  in 
a  rather  quiet  uninteresting  manner.  A 
staple  like  potatoes,  does  not  get  much 
attention  at  holiday  time  and  we  do  not 
look  for  much  activity  until  after  the 
turn  of  the  year. 

On  the  27th,  States  in  bulk  were 
bringing  from  $4.50  to  $4.75  per  180 
pounds  while  Maines  were  about  75c 
higher. 

NOTHING  NEW  IN  BEANS 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  bean 
market  since  our  last  report.  Red  kid¬ 
neys  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  firmer  al¬ 
though  prices  cover  about  the  same 
range.  Marrows  $6.50  to  $7,  peas  $5.25 
to  $6,  red  kidneys  $9  to  $9.50. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  calf  market  has  come  back  strong 
and  on  real  prime  marks  $17  was  realized 
on  the  27th,  although  most  sales  were  at 
from  $14  to  $15.  The  trend  is  upward  on 
fair  to  good  stock.  Live  lambs  have  not 
changed  but  the  market  looks  better.  The 
best  are  still  bringing  $13  50  per  hundred. 
Trade  is  dull  on  country  dressed  veal  and 
the  market  is  quiet.  The  supply  is 
enough  to  take  care  of  everybody,  small 
veals  too  plentiful.  Marks  have  had  to 
be  extra  fancy  to  bring  19  to  20c. 
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.The  Farm  News 

Foreign  Milk  Inspection  Bill  Up  Again 

npHE  bill  introduced  in  the  last  ses-  TB  tested  herds  and  at  the  time  ii  is 
A  sion  -of  Congress,  providing  for  the  brought  into  the  country,  its  tempera- 
inspection  of  milk  and  cream  imported  ture  must  not  be  about  SO  degrees 
into  the  United  States  and  which  failed  Fahrenheit, 
to  pass  last  year,  was  again  introduced - 

“How  We  Changed  Our  Busi¬ 
ness  to  Make  More  Money” 


and  is  receiving  considerable  discussion 
On  December  21st  a  hearing  was  held 
giving  an  opportunity  for  those  opposed 


to  the  bill  to  state  their  case.  In  a  gen-  |N  the  November  27th  issue  we  an- 
eral  way,  the  Ml  provides  that  herds  in  nounced  the  contes,  on  ,h  subjcc; 

foreign  countries  shall  receive  the  same  ..How  We  Changed  Our  Farm  Busi- 
mspection  that  herds  receive  here.  ness  Make  More  Money...  The 

Mr.  Cornelius  Parker,  an  attorney  of  prizes  for  the  best  letters  received  on 

Bos  on,  Mass,,  representing  the  Cream  tUs  snbject  before  February  1st  will  be 
Dealers  Ass  n  of  New  England  and  the  $5.00,  $3  00  and  $2  00  respectivd  and 
Boston  and  Suburban  Milk  Dealers  $IOO  for  a„  others  Khkh  we  are  abIe 
Ass  n.,  was  present  at  the  hearing  and  ,  inl.  This  contest  sh  ,d  b  j 

presen  ed  the  arguments  against  lie  op-  somc  interesting  letters  which  can 
posed  legislation.  Several  amendments  be  d  on  to  other  readcrs  and  hc, 

were  suggested  which  ,{  adopted  would  them  in  putting  their  business  on  a 
niodily  the  legislation  to  a  considerable  profitabIe  basis  for  1927. 
extent.  N 

Harry  C.  Taylor,  a  wholesale  milk 
and  cream  dealer  and  importer  of  New  FsJTJier’s  Meetings 

York  Cit}T,  has  testified  that  in  recent  T  _  _ 

months  there  has  been  a  shortage  in  the  Jan.  5-9— Madison  Square  Garden  Poul- 
available  supply  of  milk  and  cream.  Ben-  Tan  tr^  ^Tew  ^  °&  ,CltyL 

jamin  Piper  of  Boston,  attorney  for  H,  "" 

f:  H°od  Sons>  to!d  the  committee  that  Jan.  1 2,  13,  14— The  New  York  State 
his  clients  are  not  opposed  to  the  bill  Horticultural  Society,  Rochester, 

but  believe  it  should  be  amended  in  sev-  XT  y  meetine-  and  sWv 

eral  respects  John  R.  Finer, y^u,  at-  Jan.  17-M^RZyWant^S.at.  Farm 
torney  of  Washington,  D.  (..,  repre-  Products  Show  at  Harrisburg, 
seating  the  Sheffield  Farms  Co.  of  New  Jan.  19. — Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York,  told  the  committee  that  the  bill  is  York  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
not  really  a  health  measure,  but  an  at-  Albany. 

tempt  to  put  an  embargo  on  Canadian  Jan.  19-20— New  York  State  Vegetable 
milk  and  cream.  He  argued  that  the  pro-  Growers  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 

Wetim  hlcn!d  b7”poss;ble.  °{  t"-  J»n-  20— -New'  York3 State  Breeders  As- 
ci  cement  because  ot  the  physical  mi-  «ociation  meeting  at  Albany. 

possibility  ot  inspecting  all  milk  at  the  Jan.  20— New  York  State  Dairymen’s 

border.  Annual  Meeting  at  Albany. 

A  hearing  was  held  on  December  22nd  Feb.  1-4 — New  York  State  Grange  An- 

for  those  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  nual  Meeting  at  Jamestown. 

bill.  Some  of  the  witnesses  appearing  at  i  J5-17-  Short  course  in  Farm  Me 

this  hearing  were  Chas.  W.  Holman, 

Secretarjr  of  the  National  Cooperative 

Milk  Producers  Federation,  Chester 

Gray,  representing  the  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation  and  A.  M.  Loomis, 

representing  the  National  Grange. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 


chanics  at  the  State  School  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  at  Farmingdale. 

Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

QVER  seven  inches  of  snow  fell  re¬ 


cently  which  puts  a  stop  to.  corn 

and  Forestry  on  December  22nd  order-  husking  and  stover  hauling.  Many  acres 

pd  o  - - .  —  t:„  -f,  of  corn  are  still  in  the  fields  yet  to  be 

as  -rains  and  continued  wet 


ed  a  favorable  report  on  this  bill  after  <:°r” 
inserting  an  amendment  exempting  cer-  1US  ,  d  as.  radls  ar 
tain  classes  of  milk  from  the  require-  weathei!  hindered  all  farm  work.  Many 

ments  that  imported  milk  must  he  from  acres  of  wheat  ou  low- land  cou,d  «ot  or 

_ _  was  not  seeded  to  wheat,  making  the 

acreage  sown  less  than  usual.  Many 
farmers  were  able  t®  haul  manure  to 
sod  for  corn,  but  very  little  sod  was 
plowed  for  corn  as  the  soil  was  too  wet 
or  the  season  too  late  for  the  usual 
amount  of  farm  work  to  be  done. 

Several  car  loads  of  steers  have  been 
sold  to  farmers  for  feeding  or  using  up 
the  much  soft  corn  which  is  found  on 
most  farms  and  some  farmers  have  not 
stocked  up  with  the  number  of  cows 
usually  kept  since  they  lost  cows  in  test¬ 
ing  last  spring.  Then  too,  the  amount 
of  hay  on  most  farms  is  small  due  to 
dry  weather  before  haying  time. 

Fat  hogs  are  .being  killed  for  home 
use  and  for  sale.  The  demand  for 
apples  is  small,  compared  with  the  crop 
which  was  so  big  that  many  bushels  of 
apples  were  not  gathered.  Potatoes 
have  been  nearly  all  marketed  at  about 
$1.50  a  bushel,  though  not  all  potatoes 
were  dug.  The  annual  farm  products 
show  will  be  held  in  Lewisburg  during 
the  first  week  of  January. — J.  N.  G. 


Disks  With  Edges  Forged  Sharp 

Cut  Better  and  Last  Longer 

The  edges  on  all  Clark  “Cutaway” 
disks,  whether  solid  or  cutout,  are  heat 
treated  and  are  forged  sharp,  like  the 
edge  of  a  good  jacknife. 

A  forged  edge  stays  sharp,  cuts  better 
and  lasts  longer.  It  does  not  crack, 
bend  or  chip. 

Forged  edge  disks  are  found  only  on 
Clark  “Cutaway”  harrows — a  good  thing 
to  remember  when  investing  your 
money  in  tillage  implements. 

Free:  The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,  an 
illustrated  book  full  of  valuable  facts  and 
the  new  Clark  “Cutaway”  catalog  of 
disk  harrows,  plows  and  special  ma¬ 
chines.  Send  postal  for  your  copies. 

See  Our  Exhibit  of  Orchard  Tillage 
Implements  in  Rochester,  Jan.  12,  13,  14. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co.,  72  Main 
Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 


1]$8, 
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!!!GRAPE  VINES 


varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
niinins,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Freiionia,  N.  Y. 


free. 


S  X  R  A  W  B  F  R  R  Y  Get  them  from 

PLANTS  berry  Book 

W.F.  ALLEN  CO..  Uos.  Mwtet  sCslc.hijr,.  Ml. 


farm  wanted 


to  lease  on  shares 
m  ”  w>th  option  to  pur- 

tY<>  young  Englishmen  with  farm 
Witulle?ce,  desire  a  crop  and  dairy  farm 
*tc,ck  and  tools,  capable  of  being 
worKed  by  two  men.  Reply  giving  full 
KJffhrs „to  BOX  J.  B„  AMERICAN  AG- 
Fourth  Avenue,  New 


County  Notes 

Susquehanna  County — Dog  owners 
should  secure  1927  licenses  before  Jan¬ 
uary  15th.  The  fee  is  $1.00,  plus  a  10 
cent  mailing  charge.  Application  should 
be  made  to  D.  R.  Maxey,  County  Treas¬ 
urer,  Montrose,  Pa.  Hunters  desiring 
to  send  deer  heads,  etc.,  out  of  the  state 
for  mounting,  must  have  a  permit  from 
the  State  Game  Commission.  Failure 
to  secure  a  permit  will  mean  a  heavy 
fine. — W.  R.  D.,  Susquehanna  County, 
Pa. 


1 
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Get  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  and  profit 
from  careful  feeding 
and  breeding  by  having 
your  bam  right. 

Let  us  help  you  get  your  barn  right  and  save  you  money  and  many 
a  backache. 


When  you  turn  your  present  bam  into  a  real  money  maker  or  build  a 
new  one,  this  big  organization  can  help  you.  Get  the  benefit  of 
their  forty-four  years  experience  in  planning  and  in  designing  and 
building  equipment  to  cut  out  work,  worry  and  expense. 

Get  a  Barn  Plan  and  Big  2 28 -page  Star  Line  Book  Free 

Tell  us  the  size  and  kind  of  bam,  hog  house  or  poultry  house  you  want  to  build  or 
send  sketch  of  one  you  want  to  fix  up.  We’ll  help  you  develop  your  own  ideas  and 
furnish  a  floor  plan  blue-print  without  the  slightest  cost  or  obligation  to  you. 

This  big  228-page  book  shows  you  how  Star  Equipment  cuts  down  production 
«osts  by  saving  steps,  time,  feed  and  labor;  by  preventing  dirt,  dampness,  waste, 
accidents  and  diseases  that  wipe  out  profits.  Shows  all  about  Star  Stalls,  Pens, 
Water  Bowls,  Litter  Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Door  Hangers,  Ventilators  and  other 
conveniences.  Letter,  coupon  or  postal  brings  it  to  you. 


Hunf-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Complete  Barn  Outfitters 
Harvard,  Illinois 

Albany,  N.  V.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


11  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.  (Inc.),  Harvard, Ill.: 
§J|  Please  send  Star  Line  Book.  I  expect  to 
B  OBuild  DBam  About  when 

jgj  DRemodel  DHog  House 
g|  □  Equip  DHen  House  _ _ 

8  Name. _ 

B 

os  Address _ _ _ * _ 

“  Send  floor  sketch  for  free  plan  blue- 
E£j  print.  A  1 


m 


u.AXWJj 

O.  .  ’ *  » 


Bigger,  Better 

Values  Than  Ever  This  Season 

You’ll  be  glad  you  sent  for  my  New  Big  Bargain  Book  when  you  see  how 
I  have  slashed  prices  and  the  big  savings  I  am  giving  my  customers  this 
year.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  or  roll  of  roofing,  or  can  of  paint,  until 
you  get  my  new  catalog— over  100  pages  of  real  bargains  on 

Fence,  Gates,  iarb  Wire,  Steel  Pests,  Rooting,  Paint 

T->  t  11  •  •  r  i  • 


For  years  I  have  been  saving  money  for  my  million  customers— this  year 
I’ll  save  them  even  more.  My  quality  highest — prices  lower — 24 hour  service. 

‘'I  bought  fence  of  you  four  years  ago 
and  it  is  fine  and  bright  yet.  I  saved  about 
$15.00  on  this  order.”  L  G.  STEWART, 

Harlan,  Iowa 


from  you.”  N.  LEGGETT, 

Boulder,  Colo, 

When  you  buy  from  Jim  Brown  you  get  Direct-From-Factory  prices — no  in-between  prof¬ 
its  added;  this  extra  saving  is  kept  right  in  your  own  pocket.  Furthermore  Jim  Brown 
pays  the  freight  and  I  ship  from  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Silt ifes*;,, _ miiaftiilN  Adrian,  Mich.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  also  from  warehouses  at 

511***^  il5f  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  low 

|Yrr— v  Direct -From -Factory  prices  are  all  you  pay  ' 

BROWNS  —  not  one  extra  cent  is  added  —  Jim  Brown  f.  €& 

I  *VEARBES»  )J  gives  you  REAL  Factory  prices  and  sat-  f ^ ^ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  Write  and  get  my  f  V 
Bargain  Book  NOW.  I  FROM  l§  £ 

JIM  BROWN.  President  1  v 

[>{a777TYTK1  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Dept.  3010.  Cleveland,  Ohio  Vt  i  ^  JSSBb^y/ 


EXTRA  MILK 

*  'tr$?°fkiSjSiinp1e plan! 


j  JT  is  a  fact! 


_  Seven  cows  in 

II  ten  are  capable  of  giving 
far  more  milk  than  they  do— 
in  the  winter  months.  Mal¬ 
nutrition— the  bane  of  human 
health  and  well-being— is  far 
more  common  in  cows  than  in 
people.  It  is  the  biggest  leak 
in  winter  dairy  profits.  Under 
the  urgent  strain  of  consuming 
and  converting  quantities  of 
dry,  coarse  feeds  into  milk,  the 
digestion  and  assimilation 
break  down.  The  cow  may 
appear  healthy,  but  the  milk 
fails  to  come  in  paying  volume. 
Quantities  of  high-priced  feed 
go  to  waste,  r 

The  remedy  is  simple— and  amaz¬ 
ingly  inexpensive.  Help  the  milk- 
making  organs  meet  the  added  bur¬ 
dens  thrust  upon  them.  Build  new 
vigor  into  the  digestion  and  assimi¬ 
lation-milk  profits  simnlv  MUST 
result.  ~ .  * 

Kow-Kare  is  doing  just  this  Job 
for  added  thousands  of  cow  owners 
Every  year.  Instead  of  just  cram¬ 
ming  feed  into  their  cows  these  dairy¬ 
men  are  helping  their  cows  keep  the 
milk-making  process  going  full- 
speed.  Kow-Kare  has  a  marvelous 


tonic,  strengthening  effect  on  the 
productive  organs  —  makes  them 
function  actively,  produce  maximum 
milk  flow  and  resist  disease.  Kow- 
Kare,  fed  sparingly,  but  regularly, 
with  the  feed  will  put  your  “poor 
milkers”  back  in  the  profit  column. 
Try  it;  a  single  can  of  Kow-Kare 
will  ration  one  cow  from  one  to  two 
months,  the  treatment  being  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  cow’s  general  condition. 
It’s  a  little  investment,  with  big— 
and  certain— results. 

For  Cow  Diseases 

In  treating  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches* 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.,  Kow- 
Kare  has  a  well-earned  30-year  repu¬ 
tation  of  bringing  cows  back  to 
health  and  production.  It  goes  to 
the  source  of  the  trouble — makes  the 
affected  organs  regain  vigorous 
health— resist  disease. 

For  cows  at  calving  Kow-Kare* 
fed  before  and  after,  prevents  ex¬ 
pensive  troubles,  makes  cow  and 
calf  healthy  and  vigorous. 
i  Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists  have  Kow-Kare— $1.25  and  65c 
sizes.  (Six  large  cans,  $6.25.)  Full 
directions  on  can.  Mail  orders  sent 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied.  Our  valuable  free  book  on 
cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  LYNDONVILLE,  VT. 


SCARE 

/famous 

'  Conditioner 


Milch  Cows 


Sophie's  Emily 


OVER  7  MILES  OF  MILK 

If  the  milk  produced  by  this  pure-bred 
Tersey  was  put  in  quart  bottles  set  end  on  end 
these  bottles  would  reach  a  height  of  over 
7  miles.  In  7  consecutive  tests  she  yielded 
110,193  lbs.  of  milk,  5424  lbs.  of  butterfat, 
which  gives  her  a  splendid- average  of  775 
lbs.  of  fat  and  15,742  lbs.  of  milk. 

Jerseys  lead  in  persistency ! 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E. 


324  West  23d  St.,  New  York 


Why  Butter-Fat  Tests  Vary 

Does  the  milk  from  an  Individual  cow 
vary  to  any  great  extent  in  butter  fat7 
Is  it  possible  to  Influence  the  butter  fat  test 
by  feed  or  care?  If  feeding  does  not  Influ¬ 
ence  the  test,  what  are  the  things  that  do 
have  an  effect  of  changing  it? — R.  D,  G., 
New  York. 

DROBABLY  the  two  greatest  factors 
that  influence  the  butter  fat  test  of 
milk  are  the  breed  of  the  animal  and  the 
individual  differences  in  cows.  Although 
the  butter  fat  test  of  different  individuals 
of  the  same  breed  vary  widely,  yet  in 
general,  it  is  recognized  that,  of  the  most 
common  breeds,  Jerseys  rate  highest  in 
butter  fat  test;  Guernseys,  second,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  third  and  Holstein-Friesian,  fourth. 

The  milk  of  an  individual  does  have 
a  test  which  is  fairly  constant  throughout 
her  life.  This  factor  of  butter  fat  test 
is  hereditary  and  the  fat  test  of  a  herd 
can  be  increased  by  breeding  from  individ¬ 
uals  which  produce  milk  with  a  high  test 
Nothwithstanding  this  fact,  there  ’are 
several  factors  which  do  influence  the  test 
of  milk  within  rather  narrow  limits.  It 
is  now  recognized  that  these  tests  vary 
considerably  more  than  was  at  one  time 
relieved.  Some  experiments  at  the  Michi¬ 
gan  station  led  the  investigator  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  amount  of  variation  was 
different  in  different  cows.  From  one 
terd  he  concluded  that  6%-  of  the  number 
of  cows  might  be  expected  to  vary  as  much 
as  3%  in  butter  fat  test  during  a  week’s 
time.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  dairy,  how¬ 
ever,  varied  less  than  i  %  during  this  time. 
The  factors  which  do  influence  the  butter 
rat  test  of  the  individual  are  as  follows: 

Factors  Which  Influence  the  Test 

First — The  first  milk  drawn  is  much 
ower  in  content  than  that  drawn  last. 
Therefore  within  narrow  limits  the  care 
ful  stripping  of  cows  tends  to  increase  the 
mtter  fat  test. 

Second — When  the  length  of  time  be 
tween  milkings  is  unequal,  cows  are  likely 
to  yield  a  milk  with  a  slightly  higher  butter 
fat  test  after  the  shorter  period.  Where 
cows  are  milked  three  times  daily,  at  equal 
intervals,  the  midday  milking  seems  to  be 
slightly  higher  in  butter  fat. 

Third— Experiment  stations  report  that 
after  the  third  milking  year,  there  is  a 
slow  but  gradual  decrease  in  butter  fat 
test  each  year. 

Fourth — As  is  commonly  recognized,  the 
butter  fat  test  tends  -  to  increase  with  the 
advance  of  the  lactation  period.  The  only 
exception  to  this  is  that  cows,  especially 
those  which  are  in  good  flesh,  produce 
milk  which  has  a  high  test  during  the  first 
few  days  of  the  laceration  period.  This 
fact  is  commonly  used  in  the  making  of 
seven  day  butter  fat  records. 

Fifth— Probably  the  most  common  ques¬ 
tion  that  is  asked  regarding  variation,  is 
whether  the  feed  given  the  animal  has 
any  effect  on  it.  Experiments  have  shown 
that  in  general  the  kind  of  feed  does  not 
affect  the  butter  fat  test.  _  The  exception 
to  this  is  that  animals  which  are  in  very 
poor  condition  may  produce  milk  which 
has  a  low  test.  Every  cow  seems  to  have 
the  inherent  ability  to  produce  milk  of  a 
certain  richness,  and  this  test  cannot  be 
influenced  to  any  extent  by  the  kind  or 
amount  of  feed  given. 

Sixth— The  Vermont  experiment  station 
reports  that  there  is  a  tendency  both  in 
summer  and  winter  for  cows  to  give  richer 
milk  when  the  temperature  falls,  and 
poorer  milk  when  the  temperature  rises. 
Cows  exposed  to  cold  rains  may  give 
milk  which  is  low  in  butter  fat. 

The  effect  of  a  drought  is  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  milk  given  but  to  increase 
the  percentage  of  butter  fat. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  8,  192? 
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IfMoittli 

heena  this 


keep s  this 
milker  going  for  a 
herd  of  16  cows  ! 

New  PAGE 
Milker 


The  Portable 
Page  —  simplest 
of  all  milkers— 
now  offered 
direct  from 
factory  on  a 
remarkable 
rock  bottom 
offer.  (Offer  - 
good  only  in  new  neighbor¬ 
hoods  where  we  have  as  yet  , 
no  salesman,  dealer  or  agent).  .  _ 

FREE  Trial  First  — No  Money  Down! 

Machine  returnable  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Or,  if  satisfactory  after  free  trial,  $5.00  down,  balance 
8  months  to  pay  our  rock-bottom  price.  Choice  of  hand 
operated,  gas  or  electric  power.  $1.50  a  month,  or  less, 
will  cover  the  upkeep  on  any  model  including  oil,  gas¬ 
oline  or  electricity  and  occasional  new  parts.  Try  it  on 
your  own  cows  and  see  for  yourself.  No  installation 

for  our  catalog'  »  Catalog  Free 

obligation.  ’ 

n _ .  _  _  r»_  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Burton  Page  trO.  Dept.  6S01  Chicago,  Illinois 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbinereducesthem 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will.not  blister 
.  .  ,  or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 

1  worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
1  $2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

I  Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
1  ever  saw.  Now  all  gone.  1  would  not  have  thought  that 
I  Absorbine  could  take  it  away  bo  completely.” 


£ 
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LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


Wauban  Farms  Jerseys, 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,354  lbs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’-ts  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  old. 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  oow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right. 

FUNTSTONE  FARM,  -  -  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Candc,  Mgr. 


Five  New  York  State  Ayrshire  breeders 
are  in  the  list  of  all  herds  averaging  625 
lbs.  of  milk  or  25  lbs.  butter  fat  per  month 
to  November  1st,  in  the  Ayrshire  Herd 
Test.  They  are  Ash  Grove  Farm,  Sara 
toga  Springs;  J.  L.  Atwood,  Plattsburg; 
J.  B.  Cochrane,  Bath;  J.  L.  Marvin,  A1 
mond;  and  H.  F.  Tower,  Moira. 


f'lTFDWCl?  VC  We  can  now  offer  you 
I O  for  a  limited  time 
young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 
Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  ^rS?: 

dam  has  record  of  18,059  lbs.  milk,  938  lbs.  fat. 
Going  at  Farmers  prices 

S.  B.  HUNT,  Hunt,  New  York,  Livingston  C«. 


Bull 

and 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  YEARLINGS, 

heifer,  extra  good  $125.00  each.  Pair  bull  calves  $50.00 
each  they  are  all  Glenside  breeding.  Grandsons  of  the 
World's  largest  bull.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y, 

STOP  KEEPING  BOARDER  COWS 

Will  test  your  dairy  at  a  small  expense.  Write  for  particu¬ 
lars.  GEO.  McMULLIN,  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 

PURE  BRED  AIT  DA.va  WORLD’S  GRAND 
BIG  TYPE  0.  1.  L.  Boars  CHAMPION  STRAIN 

weight  100  to  125  lbs.  each,  price  $25.00.  Bred  Regis¬ 
tered  sows  $75.00.  ccv  „  v 

VERNON  LAFLER,  -  -  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

Big  Type  Chester  Whites  QUALITY 

$12  each.  Prepaid.  GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE,  Newville,  Pa. 


If  YouHave  Anythlng  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

advertise 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Ajnerican  Agriculturist,  January  8,  1927 

Where  All  Things  Are  In  Common 

( Continued  from  page  6) 


invariably  invited  to  remain  to  a  meal. 
If  he  at  once  accepted  the  invitation  in 
the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  given, 
he  was  made  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
most  abundant  and  wholesome  table — 
but  if  he  demurred  or  feigned  reluct¬ 
ance,  expecting  that  the  invitation  would 
be  repeated  or  urged  upon  him,  he  went 
away  hungry — for  a  Shaker  would  lead 
no  man  to  break  his  word. 

In  their  Golden  Age,  the  Shakers  were 
wonderful  farmers.  Even  now  their 
fields  look  trim  and  free  of  stone,  while 
the  marvelous  walls  they  laid  remain  as 
monuments  to  their  patient,  tireless  in¬ 
dustry.  They  kept  many  sheep  and  to 
make  their  stone  walls  a  secure  fence 
for  these,  they  topped  the  walls  with 
broad  stone  slabs  extending  out  beyond 
the  edge  of  the  wall,  so  that  no  sheep 
could  climb  them.  It  is  said  that  in 
those  old  days  when  the  colonies  swarm¬ 
ed  with  workers,  the  ox  teams  would  go 
into  the  meadows  for  hay  and  so  abun¬ 
dant  was  the  labor  force — three  or  four 
men  on  the  wagon  and  several  pitchers 
on  each  side — that  the  oxen  never  halt¬ 
ed  in  their  march  until  the  load  was 
completed.  This  is  one  of  the  traditions 
that  still  lingers  among  the  old 
neighbors. 

“Shakers”  Were  Good  Builders 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  Shaker  characteristics  was  the 
excellence  and  permanence  of  their 
architecture,  many  of  the  buildings  be¬ 
ing  of  brick  or  stone  with  slate  roofs. 
I  was.  through  their  laundry,  which  had 
been  in  use  that  morning.  Built  many 
years  ago,  it  still  remains  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  expensive  laundry  with  mod¬ 
ern  machinery  including  mangle  and  a 
centrifugal  clothes  dryer.  There  is  also 
a  hospital  or  infirman',  which  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  word  in  hospital 
construction  at  the  time  it  was  erected. 

hatever  else  they  might  miss,  no 
Shaker  ever  failed  of  efficient  and  tender 
nursing  at  the  last. 

But  the  Shakers  were  not  only  skilled 
farmers.  In  addition  to  an  extensive' 
agi  iculture  (averaging  about  7  acres  of 
land  for  each  member  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity)  they  carried  on  various  mechanical 
industries,  and  in  some  respects  they 
■were  pioneers.  It  is  certain  that  how¬ 
ever  distorted  their  social  or  theological 
views,  their  leaders  did  not  lack  for  acu¬ 
men  or  business  sagacity.  In  most  of 
their  colonies,  they  carried  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brooms  perhaps  their  very 
special  trade.  They  were  the  first  peo¬ 
ple  to  introduce  the  vending  of  garden 
seeds  by  putting  them  up  in  small,  at¬ 
tractive  paper  packages.  It  is  asserted 
that  it  was  a  Shaker  mechanic  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  who  made  the  first  circular 
saw  ever  produced  in  America,  as  well 
as  the  .first  cut  nails.  They  are  credited 
also  with  the  first  metal  pens — steel,  sil¬ 
ver  and  gold.  The  colony  at  Sonvea 
brst  put  dried  sweet  corn  on  the  mar- 
" c ^  commercially  and  led  agricultural 
practice  at  an  early  date  by  siloing  the 
eobs  and  stalks.  For  a  most  un worldly 
People,  they  achieved  an  astonishing 
measure  of  worldly  success. 

I  do  not  find  it  easy  within  the  possi¬ 
ble  space  permitted  me  to  write  of  their 
Peculiar  doctrines  and  practices,  which 
set  them  distinctly  apart  from  the-fest 
•pt  the  world.  Concerning  these,  there 
ls  mmndant  information  for  they  them- 
selves  have  been  voluminous  writers, 
^either  can  I  here  quote  at  length  from 

,leir  manual  of  rules  of  dogma  and  con¬ 
duct. 

Their  Religious  Faith 

Iheir  religious  faith  is  essentially 
^hnstian  with  the  added  belief  that 
Mother”  Anne  Lee  gave  a  new  revela- 
>on.  hardly  less  important  than  that  of 
iri.st.  1  hey  recognize  no  private  own¬ 
ership  of  property,  but  are  a  Commun- 
tly  striving  to  realize  the  experiment  of 
xne  early  Apostolic  church,  when  “they 


had  all  things  in  common” — although 
they  are  by  no  means  the  only  people 
who  have  cherished  this  dream.  They 
greatly  emphasize  the  virtues  of  indus¬ 
try,  sobriety  and  unworldliness.  Their 
rules  of  conduct  forbid  use  of  alcohol, 
tobacco  or  the  flesh  of  swine.  In  their 
dress  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  of 
old  time  Quakerism.  _  Always  among 
themselves,  they  address  each  other  as 
“Brother”  or  “Sister”.  Their  official 
leaders  (men  and  women  are  co-equal  in 
their  polity)  bear  the  title  of  “Elder”  or 
“Elderess.”  Among  themselves  there 
is  no  written  agreement;  only  the  spok¬ 
en  word.  They  appoint  “Trustees”  who 
conduct  the  necessary  business  with  the 
“World’s  People”.  Like  the  Friends 
they  refuse  to  bear  arms — nor  do  they 
take  part  in  government  by  voting. 

Recruiting  the  Colony 

As  I  read  their  rules  of  conduct,  there 
is  just  one  that  above  all  others  .sets 
them  forever  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  that  strange  and  terrible 
tenet,  which  leads  them  to  renounce 
conjugal  love  and  the  family  fireside  and 
the  voices  of  little  children — justifying 
this  by  that  stern  text  “They  neither 
marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  but 
are  like  the  angels  in  Heaven” — this  and 
certain  dark  sayings  of  the  Hebrew 
Paul. 

The  mystery  is  how  their  numbers 
were  recruited  iii  as  much  as  no  babies 
were  ever  born  within  their  commun¬ 
ities.  Their  early  converts  and  mission¬ 
aries — men  and  women — were  fairly 
zealots  who  in  an  age  more  given  than 
we  to  strange  theological  philosophies 
gathered  to  themselves  converts  of  like 
mind.  Not  unfrequently  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies  came,  renouncing  their  old  life  and 
bringing  their  young  children  who  there 
were  brought  up  in  the  faith.  Often 
children  who  had  no  other  place  to  go 
were  adopted  and  this  was  perhaps  their 
most  important  recruiting  ground.  Then, 
even  until  recent  years,  it  happened  now 
and  again  that  a  man  or  woman,  some¬ 
time  of  world  experience  and  culture, 
under  influence  of  a  great  sorrow  or  dis¬ 
appointment,  or  perhaps  a  great  guilt, 
came  seeking  asylum  and  forgetfulness 
and  peace. 

But  then  there  were  so  many  losses 
other  than  death.  Sometimes  a  boy 
coming  to  man’s  estate  grew  tired  of 
the  drab  existence  which  seemed  flat, 
stale  and  unprofitable  and  turning  his 
back  on  his  companions  fared  forth  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  and  wicked 
world. 

Sometimes  a  man  and  a  maid  in  spite 
of  stern  precept  and  example  knew  their 
mutual  lives  touched  by  that  beautiful 
thing  that  we  call  Love  and  then  against 
mild  sorrow  and  entreaty,  they  went  forth 
to  company  with  the  World’s  People — 
walking  hand  in  hand  and  a  light  in 
their  eyes  such  as  the  Brothers  and  Sis¬ 
ters  might  never  know.  And  of  late 
years  so  many  have  gone  away  and  so 
very  few  have  come. 

They  Neither  Won  Nor  Lost 

I  talked  with  a  few  of  these  ancient, 
dying  men  and  women,  and  surely  they 
seemed  to  me  very  happy  and  cheerful 
and  content  and  certainly  not  envious 
of  the  world.  Yet  I  fancied  that  in 
their  eyes  was  the  look  of  those  who 
have  neither  won  nor  lost. 

I  was  there  on  a  glorious  autumn  day 
■ — bright  and  beautiful — with  something 
of  the  warmth  of  bye-gone  summer  in 
the  sun  but  cold  in  the  shadows.  Below 
us  lay  the  Lebanon  Valley  flooded  with 
October  splendor. 

I  turned  the  car  around  and  drove 
slowly  down  the  village  street — with  its 
great  buildings  and  its  stories  and  its 
memories — and  so  I  left  behind  what  is 
by  far  the  oldest  and  the  most  success¬ 
ful  experiment  in  Communism  anywhere 
in  America — and  it  is  a  self-confessed 
failure. 
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TTie  world’s  best  cream  set 
Has  the  wonderful  “  floating 
Ouarantced  to  skim  cleaner, 
nlshed  in  seven  sizes,  with 
electric  or  belt  drive. 
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They  would  Say 

fact  Proved  by  thousands  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  m  use  on  more  than  half  a  million 
cows,  that  the  cows  like  it  better  than  any 
Other  method  of  milking.  3 

Li  a  recent  questionnaire  received  from  1160 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  47  states,  this  question 
was  asked:  “How  does  it  agree  with  your  cows?” 

thiS  question  ^orab!y. 

3©4  “  “All  Eight.” 

143  «  “Gootl.” 

44  44  Better  than  hand  milking.” 

All  the  rest  —  except  13  out  oS  Sift©  — 
gave  gavorable  answers. 

^  The  De  Laval  pleases  the  cows  because  it 
milks  them  with  the  same  uniform,  gentle  and 
soothing  but  stimulating  action  day  after  day  and 
year  after  year,  without  variation.  Cows  almost  j 
invariably  produce  more  milk  when  milked  the  /f 
De  Laval  Way  than  with  any  other  method,  ^ 
and  owners  say  theyhave  less  udder  and 


teat  trouble  with  a  De  Laval.  And  of 
course  the  De  Laval  saves  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  is  easy  to  keep  in 
a  clean  and  sanitary  condition. 
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VahalsleBooks 

TOP 

If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling, 
ventilating  or  buying  any  equipment  for  your  cow 
or  horse  barn,  hog  or  poultry  house,  write  for 

these  two  books.  These  books  tell  how  we  help  you  plan  and 
equip  your  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient,  practical 
and  economical— how  vve  save  you  money  by  cutting  down. 
PRESIDENT  material  and  construction  costs.  These  books  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway  Equipment,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers, 
Drinking  Cups,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens — also  Feeders,  Brooders,  Waterers,  Steel  Nests, 
etc. — a  line  of  equipment  that  is  unequaled  for  durability,  service  and  economy. 

Fill  Out  and  Mall  C@isp©fi  Now 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon — tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  you  the  necessary  literature  con-  |g  £§  tag  H  Hi  H  H  EH  SS  E£H  bsem 

taining  full  particulars  of  Jamesway  Mall  Coupon  to  OSSice  Nearest  You 

Equipment  and  Jamesway  service.  B  James  Mfg.  Co„  Dept.  792._Plea,e  £end  me 
Don  t  build,  remodel  or  equip  any  gg  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  in 
farm  building  until  you  get  these  B  □  Building  □  Equipping  □  Remodeling 
valuable  books  and  learn  how  we  can  save  «  □  Ventilating  a  □  Poultry  House  □  Cow  Barn 
you  money.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  is  O  Hors,  Barn  □  Hog  House 

y°u.  _ 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.  ■  Name . . . . . . 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  —  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ga 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  ej  Post  Office - - - 

_(2) _ 

R.  F.  D - State _ - 


FARM  WAQOm 

High  or  low  wheels— 
steel  or  wood— wide 
or  narrow  tires, 
wagon  parts, 
to  fit  any  run- 
.  Catalog  il- 
colors  Free. 
Q®  st„ Quin  =¥.£!< 


□*ctric  Wheel  Cc.. 


HIGHEST 

better  grading  and  MORE  MONEY 
for  your  catch. 

FREE  price  list,  y 
FUERST  &  STEIHLAUF,  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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Your  Milk  Profits  in  1927 

depend  more  on  your  feeding  program 
than  on  any  other  factor*  Last  year  thou¬ 
sands  of  dairymen  lost  milk  profits  that 
should  have  been  theirs  because  they  made 
one  or  more  of  these  errors: 

1*  Underfed  their  cows . 

2.  Turned  them  on  pasture  too  early . 

3.  Left  them  on  pasture  too  late . 

4.  Failed  to  feed  grain  through  the  Summer . 

5.  Failed  to  utilize  their  home  grown  grains  properly . 

6.  Spent  too  much  money  on  unproductive  feeds . 

If  you  think  your  feeding  program  has  any  room 
for  improvement  in  1927,  try  either 

BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 

or 

DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

with  your  home  grown  grains,  and  avoid  the  errors 
listed  above. 

Write  for  our  free  circulars,  showing  the  best  ways  to  feed 
BUFFALO  and  DIAMOND,  and  give  one  of  our  rations 
a  trial  on  your  farm.  Long  before  the  New  Year  is  old  you 
will  see  the  results  in  good  milk  production  at  low  cost. 

,  W rite:  Ration  Service  Dept.,  Com  Products  Refg.  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


40%  Protein 

... 


23%  Protein 


LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
AND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL. 
FOUR  GREAT  MILLS  PRO¬ 
VIDE  RAPID  DISTRIBUTION 
TO  ALL  POINTS. 


Corn.  Products  Refg.  Co. 

New  York  Chicago 
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FEEDING  PIGS 


\\T  D  .EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  TOUR  DEPOT. 

W  e  T  ay  Yorkshire  and  Cliester  White  cross,  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.00 
each-  8  to  9  weeks  old.  $5.50  each.  Pure  bred  Chester 
white  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  These  are  all  large 
growth?  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  We  crate  and  ship 
C.  0.  i).  to  your  depot.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates  or 
express.  These  are  net  prices.  If  satisfactory,  pay  ex¬ 
press  man,  and  if  not,  return  at  our  expense. 

IV ill  ship  from  2  to  50  to  you  on  approval 
GLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

rernutfr  Dire  for  sale — Eitl,er  Chester  an(] 

rLtDIllV,  iluO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.25  each,  8  to  9 
weexs  old,  $4.75  each.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  7  weeks  old,  $5.75 
each  We  hare  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present, 
either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship 
from  ’2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  rn  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  rny  expense. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates—* 

Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank.  . 

A  M  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  £'“«  SJ  SSE 

shire  and  Berkshire  cross.  All  large  growthy  pigs.  Wean¬ 
ed  and  eating  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $5  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  2  to  50  pigs. 
Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows, 
0  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  60ws, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at 
your  depot,  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  These 
pigs  are  all  ready  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tell  0086 


ttATrestling’  BooK  FREE 

Aviva  Telle  how  to  be  "a  great  athlete  and  scien  - 
tific  wrestler  — how  to  WIN.  Startling  secrets 
taught  in  wonderful  lessons  by  world's  cham¬ 
pions  Farmer  Ourns  and  Frank  Gotch.  Bo 
strong,  healthy,  athletic.  Handlo  big  men  with 
ease.  Learn  self  defense.  Bo  a  leader.  Men  ana 
boys,  writ,  for  Free  Book  today.  State  yoor  age. 

icr  BainsSdiool450lR&ilw»J  Bldg.,  Omaha.  Neb,, 


MILK  CANS 

20-30-40  qt. 
sizes 

We  sell  only 
makes  of  high 
quality  —  yet 
our  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Progressive 
dairymen  have 
bought  sup- 
plies  and 
equip  ment 
from  us  since 
1889. 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and  Dairy  Barn 
Equipment 

59  MURRAY  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Ready  to  milk  when  you  get 

It.  Send  for  sensational  offer! 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  nn  hoar* -easy 
Costa  Nothing  to  install  Easy 
dean, --»|di!ka  the  human  way- 


the  cows 


Year  Guarantee- -sat 
Infection  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today.  r- 1 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.^ 
621  White  St  .  Ottawa  Kans. 
^  ,  *  McGee  Bid. ,  Pittsburgh.  Pa , 


Care  of  Brood  Sows  During 
Winter 

HpO  winter  brood  sows  and  have  them 
come  out  in  good  shape,  they 
should  have  an  economical,  yet  well 
balanced  ration,  together  with  plenty  of 
exercise.  When  the  sows  come  in  from 
pasture  last  fall  they  were  in  good  phy¬ 
sical  condition,  not  over  fat,  and  was 
then  started  gradually  on  grain. 

Economy  is  an  essential  point  in  se¬ 
lecting  a  ration.  For  best  results  the 
sows  should  be  gaining  slightly  at  the 
time  of  breeding,  and  should  continue 
to  gain  until  farrowing  time, » but  care 
must  be  exercised  in  order  that  they  do 
not  become  too  fat.  No  one  likes  to  see 
breeding  stock  so  thin  that  their  bones 
can  be  counted,  nor  do  we  like  to  see 
them  so  fat  that  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  better  to  have 
sold  them,  their  high  condition  making 
it  so  uncertain  as  to  the  value  of  the  lit¬ 
ter  they  will  bring.  Unthrifty  pigs  and 
few  in  number  are  pretty  apt  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  sows  that  are  very  thin,  or  in 
an  emaciated  condition  at  the  time  of 
breeding. 

Alfalfa  Hay  a  Good  Roughage 

Corn,  alfalfa,  ha3r,  shorts  and  tankage 
have  given  us  good  results,  and  to  get 
the  most  economical  ration,  the  bulk 
of  the  feed  should  consist  of  corn  and 
alfalfa  hay,  the  latter  may  be  fed  in  un¬ 
limited  quantities,  but  the  corn  must  be 
given  only  in  certain  amounts,  and  may 
be  supplemented  by  shorts  and  a 
small  amount  of  tankage.  Bran  is  of 
special  value  in  the  ration,  it  adds  bulk 
and  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  diges¬ 
tive  system.  Alfalfa  hay  of  the  last 
cutting  is  the  most  desirable,  as  the 
stems  are  much  finer  and  there  is  a 
larger  percent  of  leaves,  and  this  qual¬ 
ity  of  hay  is  more  palatable  and  will  be 
consumed  with  less  loss.  We  feed  corn 
on  the  cob,  shelled  or  ground,  depending 
upon  the  facilities.  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  when  feeding  brood  sows  that 
they  are  being  fed  mainly  for  the  growth 
of  the  unborn  young. 

Ordinarily  sows  in  winter  will  not 
take  any  more  exercise  than  they  are 
obliged  to,  therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
they  be  fed  in  such  a  way  as  to  induce 
them  to  travel  more  or  less  to  get  their 
feed;  feed  them  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  yard  or  pen  from  where  their  nest 
is.  A  roomy,  dry  and  well  ventilated 
house  is  an  essential  part,  and  by  all 
means  do  not  overlook  plenty  of  fresh 
wr^r  at  all  times. — V.  M.  C. 
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WITTE  Engines 

200, 000  allpurpose,  all 
fuel  WlTTE  Engines 
from  li  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 

to  honest  Ameri-  -TEess*®*— ■ —  wico 
can  farmers  at  Whole-  Magneto  Equipped 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest, 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

mn  saw 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws  - — 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

TOff  f  IBIS'S?!!  All  sizes,  " 

gr  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantiee 

WS81E71?  Big  New  i  llustrated  Catalog 
S  just  out  —  shows 

complete  line.  How  to  make  money; 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves  *» 
all  farm  power  problems. 

57  years  practical  experience. 

Stmdnsme— jiocost— no  obligaiicn. 

3  hour  Shipping  Sei'viseT 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1803  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Bsupize  Building,  Patts&usrgls,  Pa. 
1803  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  price*. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $iO  OOO  o.cna 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  A  ffflf 

PORTABLE  WOOD  ra  W 

3aws  firewood  'umber  ath.  posts  etc  Ripping 
cable  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  oraetica  saw 
made  Other  styles  ind  sizes  at  money  making 
prices  A,hc  R  &  Z,  all  steel 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  vobs 
Write  oaay  for  FREE  CAT  ALOG 
showing  alt  Kinds  saws,  engines, 
teed  mills  concrete  mixers  3nd 
fence. Ford&Forason  Attachments, 
etc  Full  of  surprising  bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO. 

Box  44  Belleville.  Pa. 


Guaranteed 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIOE 

Fox,  Coon.  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc...  dressed 
and  made '  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  anc  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Hog  or  any  animal 
bide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes  Coats, 
ltui's,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  oi  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  TlVee 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNDNC 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  youv  rurs  lot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault, 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  me  corn 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 
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OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


s 


Raleigh’s  Torono’s  Meme,  a  young  Jer¬ 
sey  co\v  owned  by  the.  Sherman  Nursery 
Co.,  of  Charles  City,  Iowa,  established  a 
world’s  record  for  Jerseys  when,  on  her 
first  official  test,  she  produced  902  lbs. 
butter  fat  and  16,085  lbs.  of  milk  as  a 
junior  two-year-old.  Meme  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  her  second  test  with  a  365  day  rec¬ 
ord  of  1003  lbs.  butterfat  and  19076  lbs. 
milk.  With  this  record  she  is  the  world’s 
to  yield  over  1000  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

Meme’s  sire  and  grandsire  are  both  Gold 
champion  Jersey  milk  producer  under  five 
years  of  age.  She  is  the  nineteenth  Jersey 
and  Silver  medal  bulls,  while  her  dam 
traces  back  to  Loretta  D.,  the  best  cow 
shown  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition. 

*  *  * 

Vermont  has  a  new  state  champion 
Guernsey  for  class  EEE  in  Red  Echo 
Monica  146214.  Beginning  her  test  at 
three  years  and  18  days  of  age,  she  pro 
duced  in  305  days  on  twice  daily  milking, 
during  which  time  she  carried  a  calf  for 
205  days,  339.2  pounds  of  butter  fat  from 
6344.3  pounds  of  milk.  She  was  bred  and 
is  owned  by  Charles  D.  Macdonald  of 
Topsham. 


A  farmer  saves  53  cents  a  ton  who  hauls 
his  manure  direct  to  the  fields,  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station  has  found. 


AFTER 

50 

DAY  TRIAL 


‘cream  SEPARATOR 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Liberal  trial 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  20-A  Bainbridge,  N.Y.” 
or  Dept.  20-A,  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  !!!.» 


FOR  LIVESTOCK  ADVERTISING 
USE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

*  *  * 

READ  BY  THE  MEN 
YOU  WANT  TO  REACH 
WHO?— Farmers  and  breeders. 

HOW  MANY?— 140,000 
WHEN?— Every  Week 
WHERE? — The  eastern  states. 

*  *  * 

For  rates  and  particulars  write 
H,  W.  BALDWIN, 

Livestock  Mgr. 

American  Agriculturist 
Danielson,  Conn. 


r — - - - - ” — 

If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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A  New  Year’s  Hen  Talk 


A  New  Feeding  Plan 

ANOTHER  year  By  L.  H. 

*  ‘gone  and  an¬ 
other  tmder  way !  I’m  not  a  pro¬ 
phet,  I’m  not  even  a  good  guesser, 
but  there  are  some  rather  startling  things 
going  on  in  the  chicken  world,  and 
it  seems  a  fitting  time,  to  mention  them. 
One  of  the  interesting  phases  of  the 

chicken  business 


— New  Housing  Ideas 

HISCOCK  utterly  impossible  to 


has  been  its  rapid 
and  progressive  de¬ 
velopment,  a  con¬ 
stant  change  for 
the  better,  and 
indications  point  to 
the  fact  that  the 
whole  industry  is 
still  in  the  process 
of  .  evolution.  A 
few  years  ago  we 
knew  nothing 
about  cod  liver  oil, 
today  it  holds  the  field  of  individual  and 
national  interest.  Take  it  all  in  all  it  is 


Hiscock 


^0f.)  Start  Your  Chicks 
Right  In  a 

BLUE  HEN  Colony  Brooder 


They  will  be  sturdier — its  new  hover 
spreads  an  even  healthy  heat  from 
the  stove  to  its  edge — and  its  actual 
chick  capacity  is  equal  to  its 

rating. 

It  saves  your  time 
because  its  new  - 
“all  day”  magazine 
holds  enough  coal 
to  -  maintain  the 
same  even  temper¬ 
ature  a  whole  day 
vcn  in  zero 


Write  TODAY 
for  money-mak- 
Ej  ing  proposition 
to  User- 
Agents. 


weather. 

It’s  Inexpensive  To  Operate 
Easy  To  Control 

Write  for  the  FREE  new  “Blue  Hen  Book 
of  Brooder  Facts” 

LANCASTER  MFG.  C0.TJ.AZ:'  g. 


More  Egg  Money 


Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing.  Poultry  Tribuneshows 
how;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 

3  Months*  Trial 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Ponllry  Tribune,  Dept.  42  Mount  Morris,  III, 


15c 


baby  chicks  KS£  pu;’, 


25  50 


100 


CHICKS 


JVh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . \ - $3.25  $6.00  $11.00 

Buff  &  B.  Leghorns  .  3:25  6.00  11.00 

Anconas  . . . . 3.50  6.50  12.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

f  C.  &  ii.  O.  Beds  ...• . .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

£5  &  Wh.  Bocks .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wb.  &  SL  Wyandottes  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Deduct  %c  per  chick  from  hundred  price  for  lots  of  500 
or  more  chicks.  First  shipments  Feb.  7th'.  Your  order 
“!*  be,  Plaee(l  op  or  before  Feb.  1st  at  these  low  prices. 

deposit  with  order  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipping  time.  Purebred  stock  from  culled  Btock. 

■IAMES  F.  KBEJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 

iflUEC’  barred  rock  and 

JUrlLlJ  SINGLE  COMBED 

'  ,  WHITE  LEGHORN  - 

a  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
duality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONHS  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  £?££  S 

■reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Bocks,  Beds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

scinr.T„f.or  a  Safc  placo  t0  b“Y  chicks  write 
*  IPELTON  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE.  PA 

cinr  RtIPP'S “IN VINCIBLE”  CHICKS J 

ina  p  lnsuren  each  FLOCKS.  12  lead-il 

J££  Pw£.5JLod.,UrefidBs-r£OSTPA,D'  Foil  Live  Doliv- ' 

Write  todOT  for  FREE  UTERATURE  before  or- 

oering  OHICKS.  THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY,  _ 

-  <C^Box '  9  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO.  E.  E.  RUPP.  Mgr. 


hicks 


.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get 
.  them.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
'  catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock. _ 

_ W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Box 20,  Ottawa,  O. 

Commercial  Poultry  Farms*  a  Hg  \CiK« 

?eeCrircMlled  a,nn  -Weekly'  ln*Pecte‘a-  Just  ask  for  our 
},r„,Clrcu,iar  and  Brice  list  of  our  free  range  High  Quality 


l 


AKGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks 

Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs’ 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,™®  A.’"*  Mown,  ^j. 


estimate  the  actual 
cash  value  of  such  a  discovery. 

But  rations  and  feeding  methods  seem 
always  destined  to  receive  their  jolts  and 
shocks.  One  of  the  most  pronounced 
shocks  of  the  year  in  this  department 
comes  from  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  where  extensive  tests  have  been 
underway  since  1922  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  scratch  grains  as  part  of  the  laying 
and  growing  ration.  In  the  tests  con¬ 
ducted  birds  were  fed  from  the  day  old 
stage  through  the  laying  period  on  noth¬ 
ing  but  mash.  The  birds  were  hopper  fed 
from  start  to  finish,  and  scratch  grain 
left  entirely  out  of  the  ration.  With¬ 
out  going  into  the  details,  the  results  wei;e 
considered  very  satisfactory.  I  am  not 
advising  you  to  drop  the  feeding  of 
grain  ;*  these  tests  were  mhde  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  specially  prepared  mashes.  I 
simply  call  your  attention  to  a  fact  that 
may  have  a  wide  influence  on  poultry 
feeding  in  the  next  few  years.  There  has 
always  been  a  tendency  to  guess  at  grain 
and  the  amount  to  feed.  Many  persons 
and  plants  have  already  abolished  the 
morning  grain  feeding  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  it  seems  more  than  likely  that 
other  radical  changes  will  creep  into  this 
part  of  the  poultry  ration. 

♦  *  * 

Not  so  very  long  ago  this  paper  carried 
an  interesting  and  practical  experience 
story  the  -chief  theme  of  which  was  a 
tight  but  well  ventilated  house  versus  the 
open  front  type.  As  one  rides  about  the 
country  one  cannot  help  but  notice  the 
change  in  the  construction  of  poultry 
houses.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to 
freeze  a  hen  in  order  to  keep  her  dry  is 
proving  costly  from  the  standpoint  of  egg 
production  in  the  cold  climate  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  man  who  lives 
where  it  is  warmer  is  getting  the  jump 
when  it  comes  to  the  high  priced  markets 
of  fall  and  winter.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  that  letting  in  all  outdoors  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  steady  egg  production. 

While  some  poultrymen  are  content  with 
a  tight  and  well  ventilated  house,  others 
are  going  to  even  more  extreme  measures 
and  installing  various  forms  of  heat.  I 
saw  recently  the  chart  of  a  man  who  had 
used  heat  successfully  for  a  couple  of 
years..  His  egg  production  resembled  a 
straight  line  while  the  outside  temperature 
line  was  as  jagged  in  ups  and  downs  as  a 
range  of  mountains.  Ventilation  and  heat 
are  destined  to  become  important  factors 
in  the  hen-house.  They  are  only  kids  now, 
but  they  are  very  liable  to  grow  up  over 
night. 

♦  *  * 

This  sumTner  for  the  first  time  the 
Veterinary  College  at  Cornell  University 
called  together  for  the  first  time  a  con¬ 
vention  for  the  study  and  prevention  of 
poultry  diseases.  As  far  as  I  know  this 
is  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  The  mortality  among 
fowls  of  all  kinds  has  been  a  tribulation 
to  more  than  one  poultry  plant,  and  the 
axe  has  always  been  kept  handy  wherever 
a  flock  of  chickens  existed.  It  seems  to 
me  that  scientific  development  such  as  this 
gathering  last  summer  could  do  much  to 
relieve  and  better  the  conditions  among 
all  domestic  fowls.  Such  a  convention 
is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

*  *  * 

In  a  recent  issue  I  spoke  about  the  im¬ 
portance  of  egg  laying  contests.  In  con¬ 
cluding  any  remarks  about  the  year  that 
is  over  it  would  be  a  shame  to  leave  the 
hen  herself  out,  for  she,  too,  is  pro¬ 
gressing.  At  the  Dominion  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  Agassiz,  B.  C.,  a  hen  just  estab¬ 
lished  a  record  of  351  eggs  in  364  days. 
She  was  a  Leghorn  weighing  four  and  a 
half  pounds.  In  addition  to  capturing  the 
world’s  record  as  a  layer,  she  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  record  when  she  laid  213 
eggs  in  213  days.  A  Barred  Rock  in  this 
same  contest  laid  326  eggs,  the  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  28.x  ounces  to  the  dozen. 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Eggs  Are  High — 

Get  More  of  Them  Right  Now ! 

Proteins  in  the  correct  proportions  will 
make  your  hens  produce  more  eggs — 
better  eggs — at  this  season  of  the  year 
when  you  get  the  best  prices.  Mix  your 
own  feed;  put  in  plenty  of  meat  scrap, 
digester  tankage,  poultry  bone,  charcoal,  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  or  poultry  grit — if  you  feed  your 
flock  right  you  get  paid  back,  and  have  a  fine 
profit  left  over. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 
JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  741  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Sturdy,  vigorous  disease-free  strains  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  average  conditions  of  farm  or  backyard.  They  P 
-  mature  quickly  and  keep  the  egg  basket  full. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  my  big,  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE 
Full  Count,  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


BOX  29 


COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  It  tells  all  about  our 

reLnnahl?atilvSi  Also  gl™s  d(!tails  abo,it  our  high  producing1  uUmyKbirds.d  Prices 
’  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHINGS  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 

r 


you  need  this  catalog 


mm  CHICI<  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  Every  bird  in  our  breeding 

.  .  _  _  ,  .  flocks  is  banded  and  a  record 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept  Ohio 
State  University. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS  Fina  out  about  our  cbick  s,|arahtee  plan. 

Lingvo  You  can't  lose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


BABY 


fUir'Sf C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
'*■  **''*'■*■'  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  Wbite 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POOLTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA.  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ».»  - 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  oar  hatchery.  Inspection  Invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want. 

PATAI  np  1C  rnrr  Our  book  gives  directions  for  rais- 
uAIALUu  lo  rntt  Jng  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohia 

ftllAIITY  rmrKQ  Chicks  from  winter  laying. 
VjUnLl  1  I  UniLiiO  farm  raised,  mature  stock, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  B.  I.  Beds,  Barred  Bocks,  White.  Or¬ 
pingtons.  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Bocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15.  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Circular .  free.  Shiprnents  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 
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1WAS  quite  under  His  spell  again,  and  ££ 
had  to  keep  whipping  my  feelings  up  into 


Beau  Geste” 


-By  C.  P.  Wren 


a  state  of  resentment  and  disgust  to  main¬ 
tain  them  in  the  condition  that  common 
justice  demanded.  If  he  were  going  to  re¬ 
store  the  sapphire  that  evening  as  he  had 
hinted,  why  on  earth  couldn’t  he  have  done 
it  just  now?  For  the  matter  of  that,  why 
on  earth  couldn’t  he  have  returned  it  last 
night  when  he  went  to  the  drawing-room? 
Why  had  he  ever  denied  taking  the  thing 
at  all? 

“Well,  son,  what  about  it?”  he  said  sud¬ 
denly. 

“Yes,  what  about  it,  Beau?”  I  replied. 

He  looked  at  me  quizzically. 

An  uncomfortable  silence  followed. 

“Well?”  said  Michael,  at  length. 

“Oh,-  put  it  back,  Beau,”  I  implored. 
"God  alone  knows  what  you're  playing  at! 
Do  you?” 

Michael  sat  up  and  stared  at  me. 

“Oh?  You  say  ‘Put  it  back,’  do  you, 
John?”  he  said  slowly  and  thoughtfully. 

“I  do,”  I  replied.  “Or  look  here,  Beau. 
Aunt  thinks  a  lot  of  you,  and  devilish  little 
of  me.  It  would  be  doing  her  a  real  kind¬ 
ness  not  to  let  her  know  it  was  you  after 
all.  Give  it  here,  and  I’ll....”  I  coloured 
and  felt  a  fool. 

“This  grows  interesting,  Johnny,”  he 
said.  “If  I  go  and  fetch  the  ‘Blue  Water’ 
now,  will  you  take  it  to  Aunt  Patricia  and 
say ,  ‘Alone  I  did  it.  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 
Jt  is  a  far,  far  better  thing  I  do - ’?” 

“Those  very  words,  Beau,”  I  grinned. 
"On  condition  you  tell  me  what  the  game 
was,  and  whv  you  did  such  a  damned  silly 
thing.” 

Michael  rose. 

“You  really  will?”  he  asked.  “If  I  go 
and.  get  it  now,  you'll  take  it  straight  to 
Aunt  Patricia  and  say  you  pinched  it  for 
a  lark?” 

“Only  too  glad  of  the  chance,  Beau,’  I 
answered.  “To  get  the  beastly  business 
over  and  done  with  and  forgotten — and 
the  girls  and  Gussie  and  Digby  out  of  the 
silly  mess.” 

“H’m,”  said  Michael,  sitting  down.  “You 
would,  eh?” 

“And  might  I  ask  you  a  question  or  two, 
John?”  he  went  on. 

“What  were  you  doing  with  your  hand 
on  the  glass  cover  when  I  put  my  hand 
on  it  last  night?” 

“Waiting  to  catch  the  ass  that  was  re¬ 
turning  the  ‘Blue  Water,’  ”  I  replied. 

“H’m!  Why  did  you  want  to  catch 
him?” 

“Because  I  had  twice  been  accused  of 
the  fool  trick — just  because  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  close  to  the  table  when  the  light 
failed.” 

“So  you  were,  too - And  what  were 

you  doing  downstairs  last  night  when  I 
found  you  in  the  hall?” 

“Looking  for  the  key,  Beau,  as  I  told 
you,”  I  answered. 

“And  what  did  you  want  the  key  for  ?” 

“To  see  whether  the  sapphire  had  been 
put  back— and  to  get  some  peace  of  mind 
and  sleep,  if  it  had.” 

“H’m,”  said  Michael.  “Suppose  a  vote 
were  taken  among  the  eight  of  us,  as  to 
who  is  likeliest  to  be  the  thief,  who  do 
you  suppose  would  top  the  poll?” 

“Augustus,”  I  stated  promptly. 

“Do  you  think  he  is  the  culprit?”  asked 
my  brother. 

“No,  I  do  not,”  I  replied  significantly. 

“Nor  I,”  answered  the  enigmatic 
Michael.  “In  fact,  I  know  he’s  not.” 

He  sat  silent,  smoking  reflectively  for 
a  few'  minutes. 

“Go  through  the  list,”  he  said  suddenly. 
"Would  Aunt  pinch  her  own  jew'el?” 

“Would  Digby?” 

“Utterly  preposterous  and  absurd,”  I 
answered. 

“Would  Augustus?” 

“I  feel  certain  that  he  didn’t,  anyhow,” 
I  answered. 


I  said.  “Why  didn’t  you  put  it  back  then, 
Beau?”  I  asked. 

“Wish  I  had,”  he  said. 

There  came  a  bang  at  the  door. 

“Who's  there?”  cried  Michael. 

“Me,”  bawled  the  ungrammatical  Digby. 

Michael  Unlocked  the  door. 

“What’s  up?”  he  asked. 

“Isobel  wants  to  speak  to  us  three.  She’s 
been  looking  for  you  two.  A  thought  has 
struck  her.  Blow  severe  but  not  fatal. 
All  about  the  Painful  Event....” 

“Where  is  she?”  asked  Michael. 

“I  said  I’d  lead  you  by  the  ear  to  the 
smoking  room  at  an  early  date — unless 
either  of  you  had  done  a  bunk  with  the 
loot,”  replied  Digby. 

“Well — I  haven’t  fled  yet,”  said  Michael, 
adding,  “Let’s  go  and  hear  Isobel’s  great 
thought.  Generally  worth  hearing.” 

We  went  downstairs  and  made  our  way 


to  the  smoking-room.  The  brass  box 
caught  my  eye,  and  an  idea  also  struck  me 
with  some  violence,  as  I  noticed  that  the 
lid  and  front  seemed  brighter  than  the 
rest  of  it. 

“Don’t  expose  me  yet,  John,”  said 
Michael  as  we  crossed  the  hall. 

“John  been  catching  you  out?”  said 
Digby. 

“Caught  me  last  night,  didn’t  you, 
John?”  replied  Michael. 

“Red-handed,”  said  I. 

“It’s  blue-handed  that  Aunt  wants  to 
cop  someone,”  said  Digby,  opening  the 
door  of  the  smoking-room.  “Sapphire- 
blue.” 

Isobel  was  sitting  by  the  fire  looking 
tearful  and  depressed.  It  wras  at  me  that 
she  looked  as  wre  entered. 

“Caught  them  both  in  the  act  of  bolt¬ 
ing,  Isobel,”  said  Digby.  “They’ve  each 
got  a  half  of  the  ‘Blue  Water’— about  a 
pint  apiece.  But  they  are  willing  to  hear 
your  words  if  you  are  quick.” 

“Oh,  I  am  so  miserable,”  moaned  Isobel. 
“I  have  been  such  a- wicked,  wicked  beast. 
But  I  can’t  bear  it  any  longer.” 

“LeWe  it  with  us,  dear,”  said  Digby, 
“and  forget  it.  We’ll  smuggle  it  back,  and 
share  Aunt’s  few  well-chosen  words  among 
us,  won’t  we,  Beau?” 

“What’s  the  trouble,  child?”  asked 
Michael. 

“I’ve  let  Augustus  take  the  blame  all 
this  time,”  she  sobbed. 

“Didn’t  notice  him  taking  any,”  observed 
Digby.  “Mut  be  a  secret  blame-taker,  I 
suppose.” 

“Augustus  is  perfectly  innocent  and  I 
could  have  proved  it,  the  moment  Aunt 
began  to  question  us  last  night.  A  word 
from  me  would  have  saved  him  from  all 
suspicion — and  I  never  said  it,”  she  went 
on. 

“Why,  dear?”  I  asked  her. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know.... Yes,  I  do.  It 
would  have  looked  like  exculpating  myself 
too,”  she  replied.  “Besides,  I  didn’t  know 
zvho  had  done  it.  And  it  was  more  or  less 
of  a  silly  practical  joke  last  night.  And 
of  course,  I  thought  the  person  who  had 
taken  it  would  say  so,  or  at  least  put  it 
back.  But  now — it’s  awful.  And  I  can’t 


know  I  said,  ‘Ghosts  and  goblins  and  skele¬ 
ton  hands,’  or  something?  Well,  I  half 
frightened  myself  and  half  pretended,  and 
I  clutched  somebody’s  arm.  When  the 
light  went  up  I  found  it  was  Augustus  I 
was  hugging — and  let  go  so  quickly  that 
nobody  noticed,  I  suppose.” 

“That  settles  it,”  said  Digby.  “It  wasn’t 
poor  Gussie.  Couldn’t  have  been,”  he 
added,  “unless  those  two  were  one  and 
did  it  together.” 

“Don’t  be  an  ass,  Dig,”  I  said,  for  poor 
Isobel  was  really  upset  about  it. 

“Oh  never !”  said  Digby.  “Absolutely 
never !” 

“Well — I  like  our  Augustus  all  the  better 
for  not  having  adduced  this  bit  of  evi¬ 
dence  himself,”  said  I. 

And  then  I  saw  that  in  his  hand  was  a 
piece  of  wash-leather  and  a  silver-duster. 


presumably  purloined  from  the  butler’s 
pantry ! 

“Tell  her  at  once  and  get  it  off  your 
conscientious  chest,  Isobel,”  said  I. 

She  looked  at  me  long  and  miserably, 
almost  apologetically  I  thought,  and  went 
out  of  the  room. 

“Say,  citizens,”  said  Digby  as  the  door 
closed,  “what  I  want  to  know  is  this.  Who 
pinched  this  here  gem  we’re  being  bothered 
about?  Officious  and  offensive  fella,  I 
consider — but  Gussie  now  being  out  of  it, 
it  must  be  one  of  us  three.  .Excuse  my 
mentioning  it  then,  but  me  being  but  of  it, 
it  must  be  one  of  you  two.  Now  unless 
you  really  want  the  damned  thing,  I  say, 
‘Put  it  back.’” 

Michael  and  I  once  again  looked  at  each 
other,  Michael’s  face  being  perfectly  ex¬ 
pressionless. 

“I  think  of  bolting  with  it,  as  I  told 
Isobel  just  now,”  said  Michael. 

“Well,  old  horse,”  said  Digby,  looking 
at  his  watch,  “could  you  go  soon  after 
lunch?  I  want  to  run  up  to  town  to  see  a 
man  about  a  dog,  and  Aunt  seems  to  have 
other  views  for  us— until  the  matter  is 
cleared  up.” 

“Do  my  best  to  oblige,”  said  Michael, 
as  I  quietly  slipped  from  the  room  to  carry 
out  the  idea  which  had  occurred  to  me  as 
I  crossed  the  hall. 

I  went  to  the  brass  box.  Finger-prints 
were  faintly  discernible  on  its  highly- 
polished  lid  and  front.  Going  to  the  wash¬ 
basin  in  the  room  opening  off  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  corridor,  I  damped  my  handker¬ 
chief,  and  rubbed  soap,  hard,  on  the  wet 
surface.  The  hall  was  still  empty  when 
I  returned,  and  I  promptly  began  scouring 
the  lid  and  front  of  the  box. 

It  was  easier,  however,  to  remove  the 
finger-marks  than  to  remove  the  signs  of 
their  removal.  I  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
obvious  that  someone  had  been  doing — 
what  I  was  doing. 

Under  a  heavy  curtain,  in  a  recess  in  the 
panelling,  hung  overcoats,  caps,  mufflers, 
and  such  outdoor  garments.  A  silk  scarf 
of  Digby’s  struck  me  as  being  just  the 
thing  I  wanted. 

I  had  restored  to  the  box  the  brillance 
which  had  been  its  before  I  soaped  it,  and 
was  giving  it  a  final  wipe  with  the  silk, 
when  the  door  from  the  corridor  swung 
open,  Michael  entered,  and  I  was  caught 
in  the  act. 
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“Ahl”  he  said.  “Removing  all  traces  v  ^ 
the  crime?” 

“All — I  hope,  Beau,”  I  replied. 

“Sound  plan  too,”  he  observed.  “Just 
going  to  do  it  myself,”  and  he  passed  on. 

Having  finished  my  task,  I  placed  the 
fingers  of  my  right  hand  on  top  of  the  box, 
my  thumb  on  the  front,  and  left  as  fair 
a  set  of  finger-prints  as  I  could  contrive. 

How  could  it  possibly  matter  to  me  if 
a  detective  identified  them  as  mine?  I 
hadn't  taken  the  “Blue  Water,”  and  no¬ 
body  could  prove  that  I  had. 

Anyhow,  if  Aunt  had  been  wily  enough 
to  polish  the  box,  just  where  we  would 
touch  it,  so  that  she  could  get  the  finger¬ 
prints  of  the  person  who  opened  it,  she’d 
get  mine  all  right  and  those  of  nobody 

else,  when  the  detectives  came. 

.*  *  * 

Aunt  Patricia  did  not  appear  at  lunch, 
nor  did  Claudia.  The  Chaplain  was  still 
ill  in  bed. 

As  Burdon  and  a  footman  always 
waited  at  that  meal,  there  was  no  general 
conversation  on  the  one  subject  of  in¬ 
terest  to  us  all. 

“Did  you  tell  Aunt  what  you  proposed 
to  tell  her?  What  did  she  say?”  asked 
Michael  of  Isobel. 

“Yes _ She  said,  somewhat  cryptically, 

‘Virtue  is  its  own  reward,’  and  nothing 
else,”  replied  Isobel. 

“Gussie,”  said  Digby,  “Isobel  has — one 
cannot  say  ‘bearded’  of  a  lady — let  us  say 
faced — Aunt  Patricia  in  her  w’rath,  in 
order  to  tell  her  that  you  must  be 
absolutely  innocent  of  sin,  and  quite  above 
or  beneath  suspicion.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  snalled  Augustus, 

“She  very  kindly  went  to  the  lioness’s 
den,”  continued  Digby,  “to  say  that  she 
seized  you  and  hung  on  to  you  last  night 
while  the  lights  were  but — and  that,  there-  ( 
fore,  you  could  not  possibly  have  gone  to 
the  table  and  pinched  the  sapphire,  as  she  J 
was  hanging  on  to  your  arm.  I  sincerely  j 
apologise  to  you,  Gussie,  and  hope  you’ll 
forgive  me.” 

“My  arm?”  said  Augustus,  in  deep  and 
genuine  surprise,  ignoring  the  apology, 
and  quickly  adding,  “Oh— yes — er — of  j 

course.  Thanks,  Isobel.”  j 

We  all  looked  at  him.  I  had  been 
watching  him  when  he  spoke,  and  to  me  / 
his  surprise  was  perfectly  obvious. 

“Then  Aunt  knows  I  didn’t  do  it?”  he 
said. 

“Yes,  Gussie,”  Isobel  assured  him,  “and 
I’m  awfully  sorry  I  didn’t  say  it,  at  once, 
last  night.” 

“Yes — I  thought  you  might  have  done 
so,”  replied  our  Augustus. 

“Isobel  is  not  so  keen  on  exculpating 
herself  too,  you  see,”  said  I,  glaring  at 
the  creature.  “If  she  were  holding  your 
arm,  she  could  not  have  gone  to  the  table 
herself.  Proving  your  innocence  proves 
her  own.” 

“Well — she  might  have  thought  of  me,” 
he  grumbled. 

“She  has,  Gussie,”  said  Michael :  “we 
shall  all  think  of  you,  I’m  sure - Any¬ 

how,  we  are  all  sorry  we  were  unkind  and 
suspicious.” 

“Suspicious!  You!”  said  Augustus. 
“Huh !” 

“Yes — and  I’m  sorry  I  searched  you, 

Ghastly,”  put  in  Digby - “I’ll  unsearch 

you  by  and  by,  if  you’re  not  careful,”  he 
added. 

After  lunch,  feeling  disgruntled  and 
miserable,  I  went  along  to  the  billard- 
room  to  knock  the  balls  about,  as  one 
could  not  very  well  leave  the  house  in 
face  of  Lady  Brandon's  request. 

Augustus  was  before  me  and  I  turned 
to  -retreat.  I  was  in  no  mood  to  suffer 
Augustus  gladly. 

I  went  to  my  bedroom,  feeling  deadly 
tired  after  my  wakeful  night  and  all  the 
worry,  and  threw  myself  on  my  bed. 

I  was  awakened  from  a  heavy  sleep  by 
the  entrance  qf  Digby,  a  couple  of  hours 
later.  He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

“Hi,  hog,”  quoth  he,  “wake  up  and 
listen. ..  .Latest  edition,”  and  he  sat  him¬ 
self  down  heavily  on  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

“What’s  up  now?”  I  yawned,  rubbing 
my  eyes. 

“We’ve  got  to  use  our  wits  and  do  some- 
( Continued  on  page  22) 


“Would  you?” 

"I  didn’t,  as  it  happens,”  I  assured  him. 

“Looks  as  though  I  did  it  then,  doesn’t 
it?”  he  asked.  “Because  if  Augustus  and 
Digby  and-  you  didn’t  do  it — who  the  devil 
did,  if  I  didn’t?  Yes— it  looks  as  though 
I  am  the  thief.” 

“It  does — to  me  only,  though.  Nobody 
else  knows  that  I  found  you  downstairs,” 


keep  quiet  any  longer.  I  thought  I’d  tell 
you  three  before  I  told  Aunt.” 

“Well— what  is  it,  Faithful  Hound?” 
asked  Michael. 

“Why,  when  the  light  went  out— you 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  mervelous  sapphire.  x  .. 

Lady  Brandon  listens  attentively,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  that  the  Blue 
Water”  has  been  stolen  and  when  Lawrence  leaves  she  asks  him  to  do  nothing 
further  about  it.  ......  .. 

Part  Two  takes  up  the  story  of  John  Geste,  beginning  when  he  and  his  brothers 
were  boys  at  Brandon  Hall.  ,  . 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found.  .  ,  .. 

The  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  the  key 
to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night  without  result.  Beau 
Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up. 
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The  A.  A.  Tribe 

JLone  Scouis--~Boy  Scouts 

^MERICAN  farm  Tribe  with  quite  as  helpful  results 


life  offers  today 
more  future  for  a 
well  supported  com¬ 
fortable  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  life  than  does 
any  other  breadwin¬ 
ning  line  of  life. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  just 
launched  a  definite 
program  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  rural  youth 
by  extending  leader¬ 
ship  in  Boy  Scout  work^to  all  farm  boys 
and  this  means  that  a  definite  farm  boys’ 
program  in  Scouting  will  be  offered; 
not  by  the  city  to  draw  boys  away  from 
home,  but  in  the  open  country  and  for 

their  reinforcement  at  home,  on  the 

farm  and  in  their  community  school  and 


as  rieipiul  results  as 
though  they  belonged  to  a  troop  and  here 
are  a  few  suggestions : — 

Every  Lone  Scout  has  a  regular  tribe 
meeting  night  and  hour  for  meeting  in 
which  he  does,  every  week,  the  follow¬ 
ing  things  as  tribe  functions : — 

In  your  own  home,  before  parents  and 
family,  run  your  own  scout  tribe  meeting: 

Begin  at  7:30  or  8  P.  M.  Stand  before 
parents  in  scout  salute  and  give  scout  oath, 
report  your  progress  to  parents,  then  sit 
down  and  write  a  tribe  letter  to  your  Tribe 
Brother  Scouts. 

If  there  are  12  members  of  the  tribe 
you  will  write  one  letter  every  week  and 
receive  eleven  in  return. 

Mail  letters  to  next  member  on  your 
tribe  list  24  hours  after  receiving  same. 

Here  are  the  different  kinds  of  letters 
to  write,  the  order  of  writing  them  and 
suggestions  for  their  contents  providing 
for  40  letters  per  year,  2  Mail  Tribe 
Rallies  and  one  Wigwam  Meeting  for  the 


church. 

Every  farm  boy  can  become  a  scout 
by  one  of  the  three  methods  now  avail¬ 
able. 

Method  One: — By  forming  a  farm 
scout  troop,  with  scoutmaster  and  troop 
committee  support. 

Method  Two: — By  joining  as  a  Lone 
Scout  and  then  belonging  to  a  Farm 
Journal  Tribe,  Mail  Tribe,  Local  Com¬ 
munity  Tribe,  Wigwam  and  County 
League.  Each  group  has  an  adult  lead¬ 
er  and  the  social  contacts  are  developed 
by  one  of  two  methods;  either  by  cor- 


year. 

Meetings  and  Letters  to  be- 
Written 

First — Meeting  at  Home.  All  write  “get 
acquainted”  letter. 

Three  parts  to  letter : — 

a.  Tell  about  yourself,  family  and  your 
interests,  pleasures  and  hobbies. 

b.  Make  suggestions  for  good  of  Tribe. 

c.  Stick  one  of  your  kodak  photos'  on 
letter  so  all  members  of  tribe  can  see  you 
and  get  acquainted. 

Sign  your  name  to  the  best  and  neatest 
letter  you  have  ever  written  as  all  the 


What  Is  Your  Lone  Scout  Record 

YY/E  are  anxious  to  get  more  definite  information  about  the  progress  made  by 
**  Scouts  of  the  A.  A.  Tribe.  We  know  that  many  of  the  boys  who  joined  the 
tribe  have  not  reregistered  but  wre  want  to  know  how  many  have  made  progress 
and  just  how  much.  We  wish  to  continue  the  Lone  Scout  Column  if  it  is  of  value 
to  a  large  enough  number  of  boys  to  make  it  worth  while. 

We  urge  all  scouts  to  fill  out  the  following  blank  and  send  it  to  us  at  once: 

When  did  you  join  the  Lone  Scouts?  _ 

What  Degrees  Have  you  passed? _ 

What  merit  badges  have  you  won? _ 

What  titles  have  you  won? _ _ _ 


How  many  contributing  points  have  you?  _ _ 

Have  you  reregistered  or  do  you  intend  to  reregister  for  1927? 
Are  you  a  member  of  a  tribe  and  if  so  what  tribe? _ 


How  many  new  members  have  you  secured? 


respondence  and  occasional  meetings 
and  rallies ;  or,  by  regular  local  meet¬ 
ings. 

Method  Three: — By  organizing  local 
scout  patrols  and  associating  several 
patrols  together  into  an  area  or  division 
scout  troop — most  meetings  to  be  on 
local  patrol  basis  with  occasional  troop 
meetings.  In  this  case  the  scoutmaster 
not  only  functions  as  leader  of  the  troop 
but  also  of  the  scattered  patrols. 

Farm  Scout  Patrols  may  also  be  or¬ 
ganized  in  town  or  city  troops  where  the 
minority  membership  live  on  farms  but 
attend  troop  meetings  in  town.  Through 
such  a  patrol  the  farm  boys’  interest  at 
home  may  be  properly  protected  and 
patrol  meetings  held  at  home. 

Lone  Scout  Mail  Tribe 

The  scattered  lone  scouts  of  a  section 
or  country  may  be  organized  into  a  Mail 

Congratulations 

^/"E  wish  to  congratulate  the  follow¬ 
ing  Lone  Scouts  in  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  territory  who  have  recently 
passed  their  7th  degree.  A  number  of 
these  are  members  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Tribe  and  and  we  are  particu- 
Lrly  glad  that  they  are  making  such 
progress.  We  hope  that  you  will  start 
tvork  immediately  and  earn  some  of  the 
merit  badges  which  are  now  available 
to  you.— Karl  A.  Keimle,  Box  83,  Wall- 
kdl,  N.  Y.,  James  Pistolozzi,  Maine  St., 
Fredericktown,  Pa.,  Harold  Emerson, 
State  Farm  P.  O.,  Titicut,  Mass.,  Don¬ 
ald  Bulbs,  R.F.D.  5,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
Ronald  C.  Jennings,  1197  Norman  St., 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Saul  Lipes,  2322  St. 
Lawrence  St.,  Montreal,  Can.,  Reuben 
Alton,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Poland,  N.  Y.,  John 
McNaughton,  Jr.,  Box  302,  New  Alex¬ 
andria,  Pa..  Vaughn  D.  Kahlo,  Box  43, 
Monroe,  Pa.,  and  Arthur  Brando,  601 
■v.  113th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


boys  will  see  it  and  so  will  j-our  tribe 
guide  and  executive  and  it  might  be  seen 
by  many  others.  You  can  afford  to  send 
one  good  letter  in  exchange  for  eleven 
others  from  your  new  tribe  friends. 

Second — Meeting  at  Home.  Write  your 
tribe  organization  letter — make  it  in  three 
parts : —  « 

a.  Tell  what  progress  you  have  made  in 
Scouting  since  last  meeting  and  letter. 

b.  Vote  for  name  of  tribe  and  vote  for 
officers — use  list  of  names  submitted  by 
your  Guide. 

c.  Ask  questions  on  scout  program  and 
interests  you  want  answered  by  your 
Tribe  Guide.  Sign  your  name  and  mail  to 
your  first  tribe  member  on  the  list;  make 
this  letter  better  than  the  first  one. 

Thirdi — Meeting  at  Home  and  Letter 
No'.  3— 

a.  Report  Progress  or  what  you  have 
done  since  last  letter. 

b.  Recommend  things  for  good  of  the 
whole  tribe. 

c.  Write  about  things  of  Interest  such 
as  you  would  to  a  real  friend  and  pal. 

— O.  H.  Benson. 

{To  Be  Continued  Next  Week ) 


A  New  Year’s  Hen  Talk 

( Continued  from  page  17) 

In  alhythere  were1  thirty-four  hens  in 
this  contest  that  laid  anywhere  from  300- 
351  eggs  during  the  year.  If  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  hens,  you  can  only  draw  one 
conclusion:  the  day  of  the  poor  hen  is 
passing;  production  has  got  to  be  the 
measure  of  your  poultry  success.  There  is 
no  safety  in  numbers  as  far  as  hens  are 
concerned.  If  you  are  really  and  truly 
interested  in  the  hen,  and  you  want  to 
make  a  New  Year’s  resolution,  then  first, 
keep  an  egg  record  of  your  daily  produc¬ 
tion  and  second,  make  up  your  mind  that 
you  can  improve  any  flock  average  you 
have  made  or  are  going  to  make.  The 
time  to  plan  for  a  better  flock  is  right 
now  before  the  hatching  season. 
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LUMBER _ LABOR 

Dave  J.  O  /O  WASTE  cost  wasted  costs  just 

as  much  as  the  lumber  that’s  used,  and  the  best  way  to  cut  your  cost  is  to  save 
the  usual  waste.  The  Aladdin  System  prepares  all  the  lumber  in  our  mills 
ready  to  be  nailed  in  place.  Cost  of  lumber  is  reduced  18  per  cent,  cost  of 
labor  is  redueed  30  per  cent.  Quantity  production  of  standard  designs  allows 
us  to  quote  the  very  low  prlees  we  do,  and  still  maintain  the  High  Quality 
materials  for  which  Aladdin  Homes  are  noted. 

Aladdin’s  21  Years'  Success 

other  home  builders  do  every  year — save  from  $200.00  to  $800.00  by  building 
an  Aladdin  Home.  There  is  an  Aladdin  near  you  wherever  you  live.  Go  and 
see  one.  SAVE  money,  time  and  annoyance  by  ordering  all  materials  from  one 
reliable  manufacturer.  You  get  the  finest  quality  of  material  obtainable.  Our 
blue  prints  and  instructions  make  it  easy  for  anyone  familiar  with  tools  to 
erect  an  Aladdin.  You  will  be  sure  to  find  in  the  Aladdin  Catalog  the  home, 
garage  or  summer  cottage  that  you  will  Hke.  WRITE  NEAREST  MILL  TODAY 
FOR  FREE  MONEY-SAVING  CATALOG  No.  106. 

The  ALADDIN  Company,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Wilmington,  N.  C.;  Portland,  Ore,;  Toronto,  Ontario. 


5  Room  ALADDIN  $487 


7  Room  ALADDIN  $696 


Story- and -Half  $/89 


P  !■« JOQ  All  lumber  cut-to-fit,  highest  grade  interior 

*  TICS  inciuaes  woodwork,  siding,  flooring,  windows,  doors, 
glass,  paints,  hardware,  nails,  lath,  roofing.  Complete  instructions  and  draw¬ 
ings  are  also  furnished.  Safe  arrival  of  complete  materials  is  guaranteed.  We 
pay  the.  freight  to  destination  on  all  Houses,  Summer  Cottages  and  Garages. 


You  can  buy  all 

materials  for  a  com¬ 
plete  home  direct  from 
the  manufacturer  and 
save  four  profits^ 
on  the  lumber,  mill  work,  hardware  and  labor. 


4  Room  ALADDIN  $382 


7  Room  ALADDIN  $959  3  Ro“m  ALADDIN  $1098 
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Real  Thrift 


You  can  save  money 
— lots  of  it — by  buy¬ 
ing  your  hardware 
supplies  of  all  kinds 
from  your  nearby 
“Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man.  He  handles  standard 
goods  from  manufacturers  who  have 
built  up  a  national  business  on  quality 
and  who  back  them  with  their  trade 
marks.  Such  goods  are  dependable 
and  give  full  value. 


It  never  pays  to  buy  cheap  things  because  they  do 
not  last  long  enough  and  seldom  give  satisfactory 
service.  To  be  sure  of  high  quality  hardware  go 
to  your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Man  for  he 
handles  that  kind  of  merchandise.  He  insists  up¬ 
on  quality  for  he  is  dependent  upon  local  business 
and  must  have  the  satisfied  customers  who  come 
back  year  in  and  year  out. 

Buy  from  him  and  everything  is  in  your  favor. 
You  get  quality,  low  cost,  friendly  service,  and  the 
assurance  of  satisfaction  from  a  local  business 
house  where  you  can  go  in  and  see  before  you 
buy,  as  well  as  take  home  with  you.  To  trade 
with  him  is  to  be  thrifty ! 


Your  “Farm  Service’’  Hardware  Men. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  8,  1 

Keep  Serving  Salads 

ylvoid  the  Ills  Which  Come  From  Heavy  Diet 


AT  no  time  during  the  year  do  we  so 
carefully  have  to  watch  our  diet  for 
health’s  sake  as  during  the  winter  months. 
During  the  summer  old  Mother  Nature 
provides  us  so  bountifully  with  things 
which  we  need  and  makes  them  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  we  just  naturally  take  to 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  abundance. 

But  in  wintertime  we  have  to  take  real 
thought  and  effort  to  get  these  into  the 
daily  menu.  One  valuable  and  palatable 
way  of  serving  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  is  in  the  form  of  salads.  These 
need  not  be  highly  expensive,  either,  and 
dessert  can  well  be  omitted  when  salad 
is  served. 

In  Spring,  Provide  for  Winter 

As  we  have  often  said  on  these  pages, 
the  time  to  provide  for  winter  salads 
is  the  previous  spring  when  the  garden 
is  planted.  Then  cabbages,  carrots, 
onions,  and  celery  can  easily  be  kept  in 
the  cellar  most  of  the  winter.  Fresh 
apples  are  plentiful  in  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  make  wonderful  salads. 
Oranges  and  lettuce  cost  more  in  cash,  of 
course,  but  should  be  counted  as  great 
aids  in  keeping  the  family  well.  Then 
the  dried  fruits,  raisins,  apricots,  dates  and 
prunes  have  great  possibilities  as  salad 
constituents,  although  they  cannot  take  the 
place  of  fresh,  crisp  things,  of  course. 

The  cellar  shelves  also  bristle  with  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  salads,  canned  beans,  toma¬ 
toes,  peas,  beets,  relishes,  and  the  canned 
fruits,  peaches,  cherries,  apples  and  pears 
especially.  Since  the  heat  of  canning  more 
or  less  destroys  the  vitamines  in  vege¬ 
tables  and  ffuits,  it  is  highly  desirable 
to  serve  canned  salads  on  lettuce  leaves. 
But  where  this  is  very  inconvenient  to  get 
and  expensive  besides,  don’t  let  its  absence 
keep  you  from  serving  the  rest  with  a 
suitable  dressing.  The  acid  of  the  lemon 
or  vinegar  in  the  dressing  helps  to  stimu¬ 
late  appetite  and  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  rather  solid  winter  diet.  A  canned 
whole  tomato  with  a  spoonful  of  salad 
dressing  adds  zest  to  the  lunch  or  supper 
and  nothing  could  be  more  quickly  done. 

Here  is  a  list  of  salads  which  can  be 
prepared  largely  from  the  winter’s  supply 
of  foods,  with  the  occassional  purchase 


of  lettuce,  cress,  celery,  or  fresh  citrus 
fruits : 

Shaved  or  chopped  cabbage  with  plumped 
raisins  and  sliced  or  chopped  apples. 

Shaved  cabbage  with  grated  raw  carrot. 

Diced  apples  and  celery  with  chopped 
nuts  sprinkled  over  them. 

Canned  pears  on  lettuce  leaves.  A  table¬ 
spoonful  of  dressing  over  the  pears, 
sprinkle  with  grated  cheese  or  chopped 
nuts  or  a  strip  of  canned  pimento. 

Canned  whole  tomatoes  with  dressing. 

Dates  or  prunes  stuffed  with  pot  cheese 
or  grated  cheesa  moistened  with  salad 
dressing.  A  spoonful  of  tart  pepper  or  cab¬ 
bage  relish  served  on  the  plate  with  this 
combination  adds  the  “zip”  it  needs. 

A  mixture  of  canned  fruits,  such  as 
cherries  and  peaches,  cherries  and  pears 
or  all  three  together.  Canned  pineapple 
is  delicious  in  salads,  combined  with  fresh 
or  canned  fruits  or  with  shredded  cabbage. 

Stuffed  egg  salad  can  well  be  the  main 
dish  for  Sunday  night  supper. 

A  combination  vegetable  salad,  peas, 
string  or  lima  beans  and  carrots ;  any  two 
of  these  with  diced  cold  potato.  Dried 
lima  beans  if  cooked  carefully  combine 
nicely  for  salad  with  a  little  sliced  onion 
and  crisp  bacon  broken  into  bits.  Use  a 
sharp  dressing  for  such  starchy  mixtures. 

Beets  combine  well  with  any  vegetable 
salad  but  should  be  diced  and  sprinkled 
on  rather  than  mixed  into  it,  as  they  often 
discolor  the  mixture  in  an  unattractive 
manner. 

Bananas  Always  Available 

Bananas — these  have  to  be  purchased  of 
course,  but  are  available  even  in  remote 
county  stores — peel,  scrape  to  remove 
rough  fibei^  slit  lengthwise,  spread  with 
salad  dressing,  and  dot  with*  peanut  butter 
or  sprinkle  with  salted  peanuts  or  other 
chopped  nuts.  This  needs  lettuce  or  other 
crisp  greens  to  contrast  with  its  solid  and 
smooth  consistency. 

Apples  may  be  used  with  all  fruits  as 
French,  boiled  or  mayonnaise  dressing 
with  these  combinations.  Have  ingredients 
of  salads  cold  and  avoid  cluttered,  unat¬ 
tractive  serving.  Light,  deft  handling, 
tossing  rather  than  stirring  things  to¬ 
gether,  gives  the  fluffy  appetizing  effect 
which  salads  should  have. 


Good  Patterns  for  Winter  Sewing 


Apron  pattern  2051  is  a 
good  design  for  a  work  apron 
for  one’s  self  or  for  a  gift. 
Gingham,  print,  cretonne  zvith 
a  neat  edge  -finish — and  you 
have  a  garment  any  woman 
would  like.  It  cuts  in  sices 
small,  medium  and  large. 
The  medium  size  takes  2 
yards  of  36-inch  material . 
Price  13c. 


for  such  jobs.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  36.  40  and  44 
inches  bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  takes  2 Y\  yards 
of  36  inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


of  effort.  Plain  jersey  or 
velveteen ,  trimmed  with  plaid 
in  contrasting  colors  would 
make  a  very  serviceable  and 
becoming  frock  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  takes  2y% 
yards  of  40-inch  material, 
zvith  54  yard  of  36-mch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  corn  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  8,  1927 

cA  Child’s  Bureau  May  Be  Improvised 

^Materials  on  Hand  Can  Be  Used  II  One  Is  Clever  Enough 

n  AMA,  can’t  I  have  a  ‘birruh’  color  in,  and  the  curtain  was  tacked  on. 

XVl  all  my  own?”  Another  piece  was  similarly  treated  for  a 

Thus  spake  five  year  old  Ruth  one  day,  cover, 
and  started  the  ball  rolling.  A  box  was  A  discarded  handglass  hangs  above  for 
found,  clean  and  of  the  right  width  for  her  mirror,  a  tiny  pincushion  holds  her 
the  space  at  disposal.  Turned  up  on  end,  precious  pins,  and  various  old  bottles  and 
with  a  shelf  put  in  by  Daddy,  and  a  small  jars  and  her  own  hairbrush  complete  her 
Japanese  towel  laid  over  the  top,  the  little  toilet  equipment.  With  some  pasteboard 
girl  was  perfectly  happy  arranging  her  boxes  inside,  to  hold  hankies,  hairribbons, 
treasurers.  socks  and  stockings,  and  the  little  shoes 

But  Mother  was  not  satisfied.  That  bare  and  slippers  below,  she  is  well  satisfied, 
looking  box  was  too  out  of  place  near  and  the  “birruh”  has  become  a  delight  to 
Ruth’s  little  bed.  A  piece  of  cretonne  the  eye,  instead  of  a  makeshift  to  please 
would  improve  it — but  there  was  no  ere-  a  child’s  fancy. — Airs.  C.  B.  S.,  Calif, 
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tonne  at  hand.  Well,  some  pretty  wall 
paper  might  be  pasted  over  those  bare 
sides,  but  alas !  no  wall  paper  was  used  in 
this  house.  Ah,  now  she  had  it !  They 
went  to  the  barn,  secured  a  couple  of  un¬ 
used  paper  raisin  trays — which  are  made  of 


NIGHT  TROUBLES 

Li  M.  Thornton 


I  wouldn’t  be  an  aeronaut' 

-  -  And  sail  into  the  sky; 

a  tough  smooth  paper,  like  the  hardwaie  j  wouldn’t,  in  a  big  balloon, 
man  uses.  Quickly  Mama  cut  them  to  _  Go  floating  up  on  high, 
fit  over  the  sides  and  lap  over  onto  the 
inside.  Some  flour  paste  was  made  and 
while  it  cooled,  she  drew  a  line  pattern 
on  the  portion  that  would  show  on  the 
outside.  With  her  crayolas,  Ruth  care¬ 
fully  colored  the  lines  with  blue,  putting  j  wouldn>t  care  for  naval  famCj 
orange  dots  at  the  intersections  to  tie  However  safe  my  ship, 
them  together;  and  a  little  blue  flower 
bloomed  in  the  panel. 

By  the  time  the  paper  was  pasted  on, 

Mother  had  another  idea.  Forth  came  a 


Because  I  know  just  how  it  feels 
When,  though  you  hold  on  tight. 
And  shut  your  eyes  and  say  your 
prayers, 

The  bed  floats  round  at  night. 


snowy  bleached  flour  ^ack.  It  took  but  a 
few  moments  to  cut  it  the  right  length  and 
run  in  a  hem  at  the  bottom.  Then  came  a 
few  more  lines  and  dots  with  the  crayolas, 
to  make  a  border,  a  hot  iron  rubbed  the 


I  know  I’d  feel  too  much  like  when 
The  walls  begin  to  tip. 

The  lights  look  blurred,  the  ceiling 
seems 

Away  off  out  of  sight, 

And  I  cry  out  for  mother,  when 
The  bed  floats  round  at  night. 


me  as  Mrs.  C.  L.  F.  said  had  to  be  done. 
She  used  to  say  I  was  a  better  housekeeper 
than  she.  When  it  came  wash  night  (for 
she  wouldn’t  let  me  send  it  to  a  laundry) 
after  the  supper  was  over,  I  would  help 
her  wash,  do  the  ringing,  and  help  hang 
them  out.  On  Saturday  (for  it  was  a 
half  holiday)  I  would  wash  the  floor, 
sweep  the  house,  and  do  the  ironing  while 
she  did  the  cooking  and  other  Saturday 
work.  Any  man  can  help  around  the  house 
if  he  will,  whether  he  be  farmer  (for  I 
am  one)  mechanic  or  of  any  other  occu¬ 
pation.  As  for  a  woman  working  out 
of  doors  that  is  for  her  to  decide.  I 
had  a  place  of  8  acres.  I  did  market 
gardening  and  as  side  lines  kept  hogs  and 
poultry.  When  I  was  ploughing,  haying 
or  similar  work  my  wife  would  take  care 
of  the  stock  and  help  hoe,  gather  apples, 
pick  up  potatoes  or  any  other  work  where 
she  could  help,  for  she  said  she  had 
rather  work  out  of  doors  than  do  inside 
work.  As  Mr.  N.  W.  J.  said  marriage  is 
partnership  and  husband  and  wife  should 
cooperate  as  much  as  possible,  and  bring 
up  our  children  to  do  the  same.  We  are 
the  children’s  example  and  should  set  a 
right  one,  for  they  will  naturally  follow 
in  their  parent’s  footsteps.— E.  A.  G.  Conn. 


Home-made  Supply 
of  Fine  Cough  Syrup 


Better  than  ready-made  cough  syrups 
and  saves  about  $2.  Easily 
prep-ared 


If  I  was  in  a  big  balloon, 

She  couldn’t  hold  my  hand, 

Or  kiss  the  hotness  on  my  cheek. 
Yes,  mothers  understand. 

She  couldn’t  promise — Go  to  sleep 
And  soon  you’ll  be  all  right, 

And  that’s  all  saves  a  fellow,  when 
The  bed  floats  round  at  night. 


If  you  combined  the  curative  properties  of 
every  known  “ready-made”  cough  remedy,  you 
probably  could  not  get  as  much  real  curative 
power  as  there  is  in  this  home-made  syrup,  easily 
prepared  in  a  few  minutes. 

Get  from  any  druggist  2)4  ounces  of  Pinex, 
pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  the  bottle  with 
plain  granulated  sugar  syrup,  or  clarified  honey, 
as  desired.  The  result  is  a  full  pint  of  really 
better  cough  syrup  than  you  could  buy  ready¬ 
made  for  three  times  the  money.  Tastes  pleasant 
and  never  spoils. 

This  Pinex  and  Syrup  preparation  gets  right 
at  the  cause  of  a  cough  and  gives  almost  im¬ 
mediate  relief.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  stops  the 
throat  tickle  and  heals  the  irritated  membranes  so 
j  gently  and  easily  that  it  is  really  astonishing. 

A  day’s  use  will  usually  overcome  the  ordinary 
cough  and  it  is  splendid  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness 
an  l  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  most  valuable  concentrated  com 
pound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palat¬ 
able  guaiacol,  which  has  been  used  for  generations 
|  to  break  severe  coughs. 

Tc  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist 
for  “2 14  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  direc¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  sat¬ 
isfaction  or  money  promptly  refunded. 

I  The  Pir.ex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


for  Coughs. ..XT 


Hot?! 

FIREPROOF  ^ 

B’way  at 
29th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

One  block  from  Fifth 
Avenue — -Three  blocks 
from  Penn.  Station — 
Subway  connects  with 
Grand  ..Ceiffral  Termi¬ 
nal — Convenient  to 
Stores,  Theatres,  and 
all  steamship  piers. 


„.  .  - —  RATES:  Per  Day 

single  rooms  with  running  water  ..52.00  and  53.00 

Single  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  . .  3.00  and  4.00 

Double  rooms  with  running  water  .  4.00  and  5.00 

Double  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  55,  6.00  and  7.00 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  . 10.00  to  12.00 

Booklet  and  Hap  of  New  York  I'pon  Request 
For  Reservations,  Wire  at  Our  Expense 
PAUL  A.  McGOLRICK  DAVID  F.  CULLEN 

Managing  Director  Manager 


For  Hope  Chest  or  Birthday 

V77E  have  never  had  such  a  rush  of  em¬ 
broidery  orders  as  we  had  from  the 
color  page  which  ran  just  before  Christ¬ 
mas  (December  4th  issue).  The  articles 
presented  thereon  were  not  only  very  use¬ 
ful  but  extremely  attractive  and  easy  to 
work. 

We  still  have  on  hand  the  following 
handy  and  inexpensive  articles  which  would 
make  lovely  pick-up  work  for  winter 
days.  They  can  then  be  tucked  away  in 
the  gift  box  for  the  birthdays  which 
pop  up  occasionally  or  could  be  counted 
against  the  next  Christmas  list  be  ford’  the 
rush  descends  upon  us. 

No.  1161 — silver  knife  case  .  50c 

1162 —  silver  fork  case  .  50c 

1163 —  tablespoon  case  .  50c 

1164 —  teaspoon  case  .  50c 

1101 — laundry  bag  stamped  on 

tan  crash  . .  59c 

1191 — Child's  made-up  apron  in 

blue  suiting  (12  year  size)  75c 

1171 —  glass  towel,  knife  and  fork 

design  .  23c 

1172 —  glass  towel,  pitcher  design..  23c 

1173 —  glass  towel,  teapot  design...  23c 

1754 — runner,  white  Indianhead 

edges  hemstitched  .  59c 

Address  orders  to  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


What  Does  Your  Kitchen  Heed? 

AS  a  result  of  the  1926  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest  and  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  prize  winning  letters  others 
of  our  readers  have  decided  they  too 
have  kitchen  problems.  They  sent  in 
sketches  of  their  kitchens  “as  is”  and 
asked  for  suggestions  for  improvement. 
These  we  are  glad  to  give,  free  of 
charge,  and  invite  readers  to  ask  for 
help.  When  a  home-maker  is  located  in 


E  1102  is  a  charming 
little  rose-colored 
crash  dress  stamped 
for  the  embroidery 
touches  which  mothers 
love  to  put  on  little 
frocks.  It  comes  flat 
stamped  and  is  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  8  to  10  year 
size.  in  making  you 
can  allow  for  extra 
size  or  can  fit  it  down 
to  the  smaller  figure. 
Now  is  the  season  to 
get  such  dainty  things 
made  while  winter 
shuts  us  in.  Price  88c. 
Give  number  when 
ordering  and  address 
Embroidery  D  e  p  a  rt- 
ment,  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST,  461 
4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


a  community  having  a  home  bureau 
group,  a  thorough  group  study  of  the 
subject  of  convenient  kitchens,  togeth¬ 
er  with  personal  help  of  the  specialist 
is  to  be  recommended. 

But  in  any  case  we  are  glad  to  offer 
suggestions  gleaned  from  our  training 
and  experience  with  real  farm  kitchens. 


What  Can  A  Man  Do  Anyway? 

<<  A  FTER  reading  the  letter  of 
C.  L.  F.,  of  Pennsylvania  en¬ 
titled  “What  Can  a  Man  Do  Anyway?” 
the  question  instantly  arose  What  Can’t 
a  Man  Do  If  He  Will?  At  the  age  of 
13  my  mother  had  a  shock  which,  rendered 
her  helpless.  Although  I  had  three  sisters 
who  were  married  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  mother  fell  to  be  my  lot. 
I  did  all  of  the  housework,  washing,  iron¬ 
ing,  dishwashing,  floor  washing,  bedmaking 
and  cooking  until  I  was  26  years  of  age. 
Then  I  got  married  and  we  both  worked 
in  a  shoe  factory.  I  help  her  get  break¬ 
fast,  wash  the  dishes,  and  clean  up  the 
house  before  we  went  to  work.  The  noon 
work  was  similar,  but  at  night  (for  she 
was  a  stout  woman)  I  got  supper,  set  the 
table,  cleared  it  off  and  washed  the  dishes 
and  she  didn’t  have  to  do  them  over  after 


Gradually  the  electric  meter  is  supplant¬ 
ing  the  ice  box.  There  are  fifteen  manu¬ 
facturers  turning  out  the  electrics  and  some 
of  the  makes,  due  to  large  production, 
have  been  able  to  fix  the  price  at  $225.  In 
New  York  City  it  costs  about  ix  cents  a 
day  for  electric  current  to  operate  a  re¬ 
frigerator.  This  compares  with  about 
$1.50  per  week  for  ice  in  the  ice  box.  As 
many  farming  communities  do  not  have 
ice  the  electric  refrigerator  will  be  en- 
tensively  used  when  electric  service  is 
available. — F.  C.  H. 

*  *  * 

Table  manners  are  acquired  early  in 
life;  good  ones  are  practically  as  easy 
to  pick  up  as  bad  ones,  and  a  lot  more 
useful  later  on. 

*  *  * 

An  onion  boiled  with  the  potatoes  and 
put  through  the  ricer  when  the  potatoes 
are  mashed  is  good  seasoning  for  a  fav¬ 
orite  dish. 


In  your 

washing 

machine 

get  the  help  of  unusual¬ 
ly  good  soap  and  plenty 
of  naptha  combined* 
You  get  this  in 
Fels-N aptha— extra  help 
you’d  hardly  expect 
of  any  other  soap 
in  any  shape  or  form. 

FELS  "NAPTHA 

THE  COLDF.N  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  .ODOR. 


3  DRESSES  $0.98 
FOR  ONLY  & 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  state  sizes-,  and  col¬ 
ors  wanted  and  the  postman 
will  bring  to  your  door  three 
beautiful  dresses.  When  the 
dresses  arrive  deposit  $2.98 
(plus  postage)  with  the  post¬ 
man.  Remember,  you  will 
receive  three  dresses,  no 
two  alike.  The  dresses  are 
made  from  the  latest  style  fab¬ 
rics,  suitings,  heavy  linens  and 
crepes.  If  it  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  you  ever  had,  your 
money  promptly  refunded.  Sizes 
34  to  52.  Colors,  green,  brown, 
orange  and  rose. 

SKYLIN  MILLS, 

104  Hanover  St.,  Dept.  H-41 
Boston,  Mass. 


— ’’""wo rfA’s 

ir  bargain,  direct 
from  factory. 

Coast  toCoaet  range. 

Powerful,  selective;  clear,  sweet  ton 
Don’t  buy  onles3  B0  days  trial  prov< 

P*  Miraco  ‘ 4  Compact '  ’  outper- 
[4]  forms  costly  6  and  7  tube  sets. 

H  Fully  guaranteed.  Write  quickfor 
4  .  ,  J  AMAZING  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

User-Agents  Wanted. 
MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION  j 
Pioneer  Builders  of  Sets 
4  5  4 -Z  Wl  iraco  Bldg.  .Cinci  r<; 


HOTEL 


FLANDERS 


Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15-story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  52.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 


Mock  Trial 

for 

Grange  Programs 


This  man  was  accused  of  causing 
his  wife’s  death  through  failure  to 
buy  her  labor  saving  machinery. 
Send  to  us  for  the  outline  and  have 
a  mock  trial  in  your  Grange. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

WOrCpiace  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  Ycu  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York^New  Jersev,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office’  at  461  Eourth  Avenue,  New.  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  two  and  three 

months  old,  from  heel  driving  stock,  either  color 
and  sex.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  COLLIES.  Island 
White  Stock.  Reasonably  priced.  Inquire  RAY¬ 
MOND  CLARK,  Wyoming,  N.  Y. _ 

“CHRISTMAS  PUPPIES.”  If  you  love  your 
boy  buy  him  an  English  or  Welsh  Shepherd  pup. 
They  will  bring  your  cows  home  next  summer. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

RAT  TERRIERS.  FOX  Terriers.  All  ages. 
Give  the  children  a  puppy  for  Xmas.  MRS. 
CARMEN  WELCH,  Herrick,  Ill.  _ 

CHRISTMAS  SALE  OF  Collie  puppies. 
White  and  Colored.  Priced  to  sell.  HARRIE 1 
WIXOM,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y.  ,  


POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorca  cockerels. 
Pekin  Drakes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $3  each. 
W.  BROCIC,  So.  Kortright,  N.  Y. 


FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  also  old  dogs.  Good 
breeding,  clear  marking,  smooth-haired.  W.  H. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 


POULTRY 


LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding 

Farms  in  the  eastern  states,  established  1910. 
Write  for  free  80  page  catalog  describing  our 
breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feed¬ 
ing,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing,  etc.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live 
and  grow,  standard  type.  There  is  more  net 
profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  pens  contain 
Lord  Farms  Leghorns.  Address  LORD  FAR 
91  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks, 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch- 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Man 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604.  


ford,  Pa. 


SELECTED  Snow  White  Rock 
Three  lists  and  best  display  at  big  I 
F.  H.  COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


Cockerels 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins  Samuels ;  strain 

Drakes  $4.  Ducks  $3.  ARTHUR  BLRGjV 
Locke,  New  York. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels, 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKEI 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


BEAUntUL  nurr  ivuck  uiuum. 
WOOD  FARM,  Ballston  Spa,  New  York. 


PULLETS,  “Schilling”  Productive  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  Strain  ready  to  lay.  THE  RYMAN  FARM, 
White  House,  New  Jersey. 

BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  Eddies  strain. 
Large,  nice  $4.00,  Three  $10.00.  JENNIE 
YOUNG,  Hamden,  New  York. 

TURKEYS 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  Goldbank 
Strain,  extra  fine  breeders,  for  sale.  W.  T. 
ROGERS,  Bridge  Hampton,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  GIANT  Purebred  extra  large 
framed  healthy  tom  and  hen  turkeys.  Prices 
reasonable.  MRS.  D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams, 

N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  White  Holland 
Turkeys  and  Barred  Rocks.  Strong  Stock, 

heavy  layers.  BOX  90,  Route  2,  Englishtown, 

N.  J. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— From  large, 
healthy,  prolific  stock.  Toms  $10;  Hens  $8. 
WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  New  York. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — -Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Our  new  catalogue  on  Gasoline  Engines  is  the 
most  interesting  book  we  have  ever  published. 

It  fells  you  in  complete  detail  our  different 
models,  their  advantages,  and  price.  This  book 
will  save  and  make  you  money.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  WITTE  ENGINE 
WORKS,  1807  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

IE  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 
certainly  write  for  our  valuable  book  on  Build¬ 
ing.  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
■  Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn,  Horse  Barn,  or  Hog 
.  House,  free  to  you.  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 

,  792,  Elmira,  New  Y’ork. 

‘  We  have  just  prepared  a  very  attractive  book 

"  on  barn  and  poultry  equipment  which  we  will  be 
'  glad  to  mail  you  without  cost.  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  A  1,  HUNT,  HELM  FERRIS  &  COM- 
-  PANY,  Harvard,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Pullets  and  Cockerel.  White 
Rocks.  Cheap.  Also  Milk  Goats.  And  Rabbits. 
DEDRICKS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


Our  booklet  on  Portable  Page  Milkers  con¬ 
tains  facts  on  milking  machines  that  you  should 
know.  Let  us  send  you  copy  free.  BURTON- 
PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4501,  400  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DAIRY  FARM— Good  buildings,  plenty  of 
water,  large  house,  modern  improvements,  easy 
terms.  ALDRET  JANSEN,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  The  Earth  free  for 
six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  General  Col¬ 
onization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  Chicago. 


FARM  WANTED  to  lease  on  shares  with 
option  to  purchaser.  Two  young  Englishmen 
with  farm  experience  desire  a  crop  and  dairy 
farm  with  stock  and  tools,  capable  of  being 
worked  by  two  men.  Reply  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  to  BOX  J.  B.  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc.. 


HONEY 


PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey.  5  lb. 
il,  _  90  cents  postpaid  third  zone.  EDWIN 
RICKARD,  Schoharie,  New  York. 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10  $2.00.  Buckwheat 
$1.00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Blend  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
inge.  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


TAXIDERMIST  WORK.  Deer  head  $9  to  $11. 
Ladies’  Furs  $8  to  $10.  Other  work  reasonable. 
Mounted  specimens  for  sale.  20  years  experi¬ 
ence.  D.  H.  SWINBURN,  Littleton,  N.  H. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CROP  Table  Rice.  Fresh  and  sweet.  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  Rice,  double-sacked 
$4.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  48,  Katy, 
Texas. 


CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


INDIAN  HEAPDRI  (for  leather  only).  Keeps 
leather  shoes  and  moccasins  bone-dry.  Half-pint 
can  35c  postpaid.  GEORGE  SPAULDING,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  N.  Y. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED— Every  home  has  a 
few  old  coins  laying  around.  Will  buy  yours. 
What  have  you?  R.  W.  LEWIS,  73  Hill  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT-SENSE— Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  Write 
LACEY  &  LACEY,  665  F  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Established  1869. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed  post 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP 

Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve^ 
land,  Tenn. 


WRITE  FOR  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927,  now 
leady.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  planning  your  garden  this  coming 
yeai.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seedgrowers, 
Dept.  50-1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maule  Seeds  are  guaranteed.  Our  new  1927 
catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  pictures  and 
describes  more  than  1,000  varieties  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Write  for  it  today 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO.,  101  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stark’s  1927  Fruit  Catalogue  is  ready.  Write 
for  it  today.  STARK  PRO’S.,  Box  192, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Ky. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


MEN!  WOMEN!  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now  at 
reduced  prices.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms.  Solve  YOUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  today.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  1332  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


Our  1927  catalogue  tells  you  how  and  why 
our  seeds  yield  more  and  are  most  dependable. 
Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will  quote  you 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  quality  seed.  S.  M. 
ISBELL  &  CO.,  383  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 


“Beau  Ge8te” 

( Continued  from  page  18) 

thing  to  help  Beau.  Show  the  mettle  of 
our  pastures  and  all  that. ..  .Beau’s  done 
a  bunk.  Left  this  note  with  David.  Says 
he  pinched  the  ‘Blue  Water/  and  isn’t  go¬ 
ing  to  face  the  police.” 

“What?”  I  cried. 

“Read  it,”  said  Digby,  and  passed  the 
letter  to  me. 

''My  dear  Dig,”  it  ran,  “I  have  told  David 
to  give  you  this  at  four  o’clock,  by  which 
time  I  shall  be  well  on  my  way  to — where 
l  am  going.  Will  you  please  tell  Aunt  that 
there  is  no  further  need  to  chivvy  any  of 
you  about  the  ‘Blue  Water.’  If  the  police 
come  or  a  mystery-merchant  from  Scotland 
Yard,  tell  them  that  you  knew  that  I  was 
in  sore  straights — or  is  it  straits  (or 
crookeds?)  for  money,  but  that  you  think 
that  this  is  my  first  offense  and  I  must 
have  been  led  away  by  bad  companions 
(you  and  John,  of  course).  KEEP  an  eye 
on  young  John,  and  tell  him  I  hope  he’ll  be 
a  good  boy.  If  I  send  you  an  address  later, 
it  will  be  in  absolute  confidence,  and  rely¬ 
ing  wholly  on  your  utterly  refusing  to  give 
it  to  ANYBODY,  for  any  reason  what¬ 
soever.  I  do  hope  that  things  will  settle 
down  quickly  and  quietly,  now  that  the 
criminal  is  known.  Sad,  sad,  sad!  Give 
my  love  to  Claudia. 

•  Ever  thine,  .  .  -- 

a  Michael.” 

( To  Be  Continued) 


HOW  TO  DO  IT — PICTURE  STORY  No.  4 


THE  MOTOR 

»  EM 

COLDWEATHSQ 

OH  THE  SACK/ 


HIGH  TESf 
GASOLINE" 


&t  BEAT  ABAC  OF  SAND 

1NTHE  OVEN  AND  LAY  IT 

AGAINST  INTAKE  MANIFOLD 

/TteUyouT 


TO  WARMUP 

THE  CAS 

SO  IT  WILL. 

.VAPORIZE  , 


1 
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Service  -Bureau 


Ask  the  Service  Bureau  Bet  ore  the  Horse  is  Stolen 


Some  time  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  the  pany  gave  me  possession  of  this  farm  giv- 
A.  A.  about  a  stallion  association.  I  guess  ing  me  a  contract  which  expires  No’vem- 
I  am  stung  by  that  same  bee.  About  a  ber  1,  1926 


■  Ul'l  ''"•"a  “  J  *  ■  i  V.  »  I  VUU  l  C, 

year  ago  a  business  man  of  our  neighbor¬ 
hood,  one  we  had  great  confidence  in,  came 


-  All  the  hay,  grain  and  stock 

belonging  to  me  and  entirely  separated 
from  the  sale  of  the  farm.  Recently  I 


» w  «»wni  ljic  bcue  ot  xne  larm,  Kecentiy  I 

to  my  place  with  another  man  and  showed  asked  John  F.  Connors  for  an  extension 
me  names  of  other  men  I  thought  smart  of  time  so  I  could  haul  the  stable  manure 

m  p  n .  that  h^H  i  n  n  p  rl  1 1  n  fnr  charoc  •Fr'n  kv-»  -fkii,.  — - -  . 


V/  r  r  ’  ,  x  ZXrlk  ~  lmmc  i  uouiu  ndul  me  sxaDie  manure 

men,  that  had  signed  up  for  $200  shares  from  this  farm  that  accumulated  since  the 
each  to  pay  $50  a  year,  telling  me  there  fall  of  1925  to  a  farm  which  I  bought  last 
was  no  chance  to  lose  in  the  game,  but  soring.  His  rpniv  was  “aii  + 


c  u  "  I  •  r'  J  T"”  m  ,  kviiiny  me  1 1  i  c  I  I  a  II  (J  | 

was  no  chance  to  lose  in  the  game,  but  spring.  His  reply  was,  "All  this-  «tabie 

saying  nothing  about  the  keeping  of  the  manure  that  has  accumulated  since  f  pur 

horse,  which  afterwards  Droved  to  he  $500  rhncoH  4-hio  xi _ i- _ 


ocijr.ovi  yji  me  mciMui  c  LrictL  rids  acuumuiaiea  since  I  pur- 

horse,  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  $500  chased  this  farm  from  your  mother  be- 

a  year.  Now  said  horse  has  served  less  longs  to  the  Mohawk  Power  Company  " 

IrtTPKl  O  I'QO  I  +  ^1,4  them  I  U  r4  r*  —  J.  U  „  P  r  _  I _ .1  -  r-.  _  M  7  ■ 


than  a  dozen  mares.  I  told  them  I  had  Can  the  Mohawk  Power  Company  restrict 
no  mares  to  breed.  They  told  me  in  such  me  from  moving  this  manure? 

o  rheo  I  u/milrl  nof  <?  1  fitH  h  nt/i  thn 


a  case  I  would  get  $100,  having  the  free 
privilege  of  four  mares.  Out  of  this  I 
was  to  remit  them  $50  and  the  interest  on 
the  $200  and  the  balance  was  mine.  IMOw 
it  turns  out  to  be  all  outgo  and  no  in¬ 
come.  What  I  want  to  know  is  can  I  be 
made  to  pay  it. 


MANURE  is  a  peculh 
doesn’t  fall  on  the  ea 


O 


iar  thing.  It 
earth  from  the 
skies  like  the  rain  but  it  is  considered  just 
as  necessary  as  the  rain  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  land  and  so  the  New  York  courts 
,UK  subscriber  goes  on  to  say  that  in  have  held  that  it  belongs  to  the  farm.  And 

it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  that  you 


obtaining  subscriptions  Jo  this  asso- 


—  •-  —  -  -  - -  uiirur  cuve  Uiai  JUU 

ciation  facts  were  clearly  misrepresented,  had  your  own  cattle  and  fed  them  on  your 
He  was  told  that  some  of  his  neighbors  own  hay  and  grain,  unless  you  bought 


had  already  sub 
s  c  r  i  bed.  Feeling 
confident  of  their 
business  judgment 
he  proceeded  to 
sign  his  name  to 
the  papers.  At  the 
s  a  m  e  time  his 
neighbors  had  been 
told  that  our  sub¬ 
scriber  had  already 
joined  and  they 
having  confidence 
in  his  judgment 
also  fell  for  the 
game.  There  is  no 
question  but  what 
the  whole  program 
was  misrepresent¬ 
ed.  Unfortunately 
the  article  appear¬ 
ing  in  American 
Agefcul  turist 
written  by  V.  B. 
Hart  of  the  State 
College  of  Agri- 


JUST  AS  WE  SAID 

Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  20th,  1926. 

I  received  your  check  for  $58.57  and 
was  some  surprised  as  so  many  said 
the  company  was  no  good,  but  I  find 
they’re  mistaken.  I  would  not  give  it 
up  so  long  as  I  live  I  can  tell  the 
world  that  you  have  done  just  as  the 
policy  reads. — George  Jesmore. 


Center  Moriches,  L.  I. 

Pardon  the  delay  in  my  acknowl¬ 
edgement  of  the  $52.86  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  N.  A.  I.  Co.  Wish 
to  state  that  I  am  more  than  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  help  that  I  received  from 
them,  and  that  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  insurance.  I  would  like  you 
to  mail  me  out  another  application 
for  me  to  fill  out.  Thanking  you 
again. — Richard  Bernstein. 


the  hay  and  grain 
somewhere  else  in 
which  case  we  be¬ 
lieve  you  would 
have  a  defense  and 
could  safely  go 
ahead  and  cart  it 
off.  We  rather 
take  it  though  that 
your  hay  and  grain 
was  raised  on  this 
farm  so  we  guess 
Mr.  Connors  was 
right.  But  we 
don’t  see  what  his 
corporation  wants 
it  for.  Very  likely 
you  could  make  a 
good  bargain  with- 
him  for  it. 


The  Rights  of 
a  Widower 


culture  came  too  late  to  help  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Our  subscriber  had  already  been 
“caught”. 


Would  like  legal 
advice  in  case  of  a 
husband  and  wife 


Scheme  Put  Across  In  a  Hurry 

1  he  promoters  of  these  horse  associa- 


and  their  children.  The  mother  dies.  The 
father  is  advised  that  ail  in  the  house  is 
his  although  a  large  part  and  the  best  of 
the  furniture  has  been  inherited  by  the 
mother  from  her  parents.  Does  all  be¬ 
long  to  him  and  if  so  has  he  a  right  to 
dispose  of  same  or  simply  have  use  of 
same  his  lifetime. 


lions  go  into  a  community,  put  across  their  '  I  ’HE  husband  is  the  owner  of  the  per- 
.rlcd  in  a  hurry,  get  their  money  and  then  sonalty  of  his  wife  upon  her  death 
ca'vl“S  ^1C  farmers  to  hold  the  bag.  only  in  case  the  wife  leaves  no  children 
.  c  lavcj  ^een  informed  that  the  stallions  surviving  her.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
pate  t  iroughout  the  country  in  these  children  having  survived  their  mother,  the 
Kn  assoc,ations  have  not  been  par-  husband  would  be  entitled  only  to  his  sta- 
ncularly  good  individuals  and  the  victims  tutory  share  along  with  the  children  which 
o  t  ic .  schemes  have  paid  from  two  to  amounts  to  one-third,  the  children  getting 
three  tunes  as  much  as  the  stallions  are  the  other  two-thirds.  The  father,  how- 
auua  >  woith.  Naturally  on  paper  it  ever,  does  get  the  right  to  administer  the 
looks  like  a  good  proposition,  but  like  estate  of  his  wife.  The  right  use  you 
tie  old  rabbit  game”  it  doesn’t  work  out.  speak  of,  is  the  right  of  curtesy  which 
n  t  is  specific  case  it  is  difficult  to  applies  only  to  real  estate  with  which  as 
aiw.se  just  what  can  be  done.  If  the  I  take  it  you  are  not  concerned, 
bank  holds  the  notes  it  looks  as  though 


The  most  outstanding 
industrial  accomplishment 
since  the  war 


(23)  39 


Thus  does  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Hoover  characterize  the 
achievements  of  the  American  railways  since  1920 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1926.  In  this  report  he  says: 


“Probably  the  most  outstanding  single  indus¬ 
trial  accomplishment  since  the  war  has  been 
the  reorganization  of  our  American  railways. 

“Our  transportation  ....  had  suffered  from 
chronic  car  shortages  and  insufficient  service 
not  only  after  the  war  but  for  many  years  before. 

“The  annual  loss  from  this  periodic  strangulation 
in  transportation  was  estimated  in  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  annual  report  of  1925  to  amount  to 
hundreds  of  millions  a  year. 

“The  insufficiency  of  transportation  interfered 
with  steady  industrial  operations,  created  inter¬ 
mittent  employment,  increased  the  costs  of 
production  and,  through  periodic  strangulation, 
caused  high  prices  to  the  consumer.  . 

“Manufacturers  and  distributors  were  compelled 
to  carry  excessive  inventories  as  a  protective 
measure,  thus  not  only  increasing  the  amount 
of  capital  required  in  the  business,  but  multi¬ 
plying  the  danger  of  loss  by  price  fluctuation. 

“  The  railways,  during  the  past  five  years,  not 
only  have  built  up  adequate  service  and  given 
a  complete  correction  to  these  ills,  but  they 
have,  by  great  ability  of  their  managers,  greatly 
reduced  transportation  costs  and  thus  made  rate 
reductions  possible  which  would  not  have  been 
otherwise  the  case.” 


New 'York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central— Big  Four— Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 

New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


damage  and  said  that  all  I  could  do  was 
to  collect  one-half  of  the  damage  from 
my  neighbor  and  the  other  half  ‘l  would 
have  to  lose  myself. 


tach  individual  will  have  to  stand  re 
sponsible  for  the  amofint  of  his  particular 
subscription.  If  the  promotor  holds  the 


Get  Cash  from  Minors 

There  is  a  young  man  in  my  town  who  is 


,  ,  - -  mv.  incie  is  d  young  man  in  my  town  wno  is 

notes  then  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  minor  ar|d  owes  a  local  storekeeper  a 

some  excellent  coonentive  off n.-t  +1,0  ffi1311  bilL  for  candy  and  sof*  drinks  and 

eilt  cooperative  ertoit  on  the  the  merchant  has  not  an  itemized  bill  of 


-  -  -  mci  viixiil  nas  nut  an  itemized  Dill  ot 

part  ot  the  members  of  the  association  to  same  and  demands  pjy  from  the  young 
fight  the  case  in  court.  man.  Now  can  the  merchant  collect  the 


bill  from  this  young  man  or  not? 


Up  to  Farmers  to  Fight 

Obviously  it  will  take  the  time  of  the  — — —  «  .v,.  ewee  uumvs 

victims  and  it  may  cost  them  a  little  money  candy  incurred  by  a  minor.  The  instances 

Oil  I  a  1"  /A  o  1  *~\  4—  /vn  « ,  f  *  .  -v  t  ^  _  1  1  j  1  .  1  in  flrb  1  /» ll  1  n  k  ......  .f  k .  it.  _  k  .  -  -  .. 


’T'HERE  is  no  legal  remedy  effective  to 
collect  a  bill  for  soft  drinks  and 


hut  where  a  large  number  get  together  the  which  infants  are  bound  by  their  con- 
cost  can  be  piWated  so  that  no  one  in-  tracts  are  very  few.  Here,  there  is  no 
dividual  will  be  heavily  burdened.  It  is  remedy  either  against  the  boy  or  against 
about  time  the  farmers  took  some  definite  bis  father.  If  the  bill  is  an  honest  one, 
action  and  made  a  good  example  of  these  the  boy  should  pay  it  but  the  only  remedy 
Professional  promoters  of  horse  associa-  the  storekeeper  is  the  natural  one  of 
hons.  In  some  communities  they  have  bounding  him  until  his  conscience  makes 
cone  more  damage  in  a  short  time  than  bim  pay.  But  if  he  is  proof  against  such 
Promoters  of  worth  while  cooperatives  an  attack  the  drinks  are  on  the  house. 
iave  been  able  to  accomplish  in  years. 


rJ',HE  theory  of  compensation  for  the 
killing  of  sheep  by  dogs  is  that  the 
owner  of  the  dog  is  to  pay  the  damage 
his  dog  causes.  The  Town  Board  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  pay  this  damage  only  upon  the 
oath  of  the  owner  of  the  sheep  and  he  has 
been  unable  to  discover  the  owner  of  the 
dog  that  did  the  damage  or  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  recover  from  him.  This  offer  of 
the  supervisor,  therefore,  was  probably 
even  generous  because  as  I  take  it  he 
did  not  put  you  to  your  oath  and  if  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  otherwise  it  is 
possible  that  your  own  dog  did  all  the 
killing  and  in  such  a  case  there  would 
be  no  recovery  whatever. 


-  - j,'**^**  AAA  J  ecu  O. 

the  Service  Bureau  is  always  ready 
To  give  advice  in  matters  of  this  kind  and 
Obviously  the  time  to  ask  advice  is  “be- 
0re  the  horse  is  stolen”. 


When  a  Dog  Kills  His  Master’s 
Sheep 


Who  Owns  the  Manure? 


About  a  month  ago  my  neighbor's  dog 
and  my  own  dog  got  into  my  sheep  and 
they  did  $53  damage,  both  dogs  being 
licensed  and  protected  by  law.  I  killed  my 
dog  and  my  neighbor  killed  his.  The  as¬ 
sessors  of  the  town  put  in  a  claim  for  $53 


had  18,  1925  the  farm  Which  I  scasurs  UI  me  wwn  pul  m  a  uiaim  TOT  »t> 

eight  froni  my  mother  for  the  last  but  when  th©  claim  reached  the  super- 

povver  was  solcl  t0  the  M°hawk  visor  he  came  over  to  me  and  told  me  I 

inq  p^nyJ,  John  Connors  act-  could  collect  no  damage  from  the  county 

rney  for  the  Mohawk  Power  Com-  because  it  was  my  own  dog  who  did  the 


Compensation  for  Dry  House 
Trimmers 

Are  we  compelled  to  take  out  compensa¬ 
tion  insurance  when  employing  two  women 
to  trim  apples  in  a  power  dry  house,  If 
we  do  not,  are  we  held  If  anything  hap¬ 
pens  to  them? 

'T’HE  trimming  of  apples  would  seem  to 
be  a  harmless  pursuit.  If  the  apples 
are  of  the  eating  kind  the  danger  to  the 
trimmers  I  should  think  would  come 
mostly  in  the  trimming  done  with  the 
teeth.  I  haven’t  found  it  specifically  classi¬ 
fied  in  the  statutes  but  I  believe  it  would 
come  under  the  classification  of  prepara- 


LIGHTNING;  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  N  o  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated.  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanised  Roofings.  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today  I  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No,  1  6  15  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

1  1  a  -  1  il  a  Butler  St  , 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


tion  of  foodstuffs  which  is  listed  as  a 
dangerous  occupation  and  that  therefore  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  carry  com¬ 
pensation.  If  you  could  properly  regard 
your  trimmers  as  in  domestic  service  you 
would  have  the  benefit  of  an  exemption 
but  I  doubt  that  you  can  do  that  here. 
If  you  do  not  carry  compensation  insur¬ 
ance  the  injured  person  is  allowed  to  sue 
you  at  common  law  and  most  of  j  our  de¬ 
fenses  are  taken  away, 


Rye  may  look  like  wheat— but 


“Rye  is  the  poorest  grain  you  can  try  to  feed  a  hen,” 
says  a  prominent  farm  paper  discussing  the  substitution 
of  rye  for  wheat  as  an  ingredient  in  mixed  poultry  feed. 
“It  looks  so  much  like  wheat  that  it  is  often  a  tempta¬ 
tion  to  try  it  on  poultry.  Hens  do  not  like  rye  until 
starved  into  eating  it,  and  as  plenty  of  feed  is  required 
by  hens  that  lay  many  eggs  there  is  no  economy  in  forcing 
them  to  eat  a  grain  they  dislike .’’ 


Many  oils  may  look  like  Mobiloil— but- 


Appearance  is  no  guide  to  low-cost  running.  Many 
farmers  are  tempted  to  use  a  cheap  oil  because  it  looks 
like  Mobiloil.  They  accept  “just  oii“  and  forget  that 
Mobiloil  is  a  specialized  lubricating  oil.  And  with  less 
than  Mobiloil  lubrication  they  get  less  than  Mobiloil 
protection  against  wear, "repairs,  over-heating,  and  car¬ 
bon  troubles.  The  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  often  cuts 
oil  consumption  from  10%  to  50%— proving  the  cheap¬ 
est  oil  to  use  on  cost  alone. 


An  unmatched  cold-weather  record 


1=0.1 


Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  for 
engine  lubrication  of  prominent  passenger 
cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated  be*' 
low,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic  ("Arc* ), 
Mobiloil  “A,”  Mobiloil  “BB,”  and  Mobiloil “B.” 
Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tempera¬ 
tures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero)  prevail. 
Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic  (except 
Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  “E"). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  Of 
i  PASSENGER 
CASS 

1926 

1925 

1924 

1923.  ’1 

U 

V 

e 

E 

3  • 
tn 

Winter 

Summer 

O 

•C 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

•:  Buick . .  r . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  5 

;•  Cadillac . . . 

a 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  ; 

::  Chandler.. . 

a 

Arc. 

,A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  i 

•:  Chevrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  0 

i  Chrysler  4 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

. . . . 

.  .  .  . 

...  s 

;•  Chrysler  6 . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

::  Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  ; 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc, 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  •: 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E  •: 

Franklin . . 

BB 

BB 

B13 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB' 

BB  i 

\  Hudson..,.,'.... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1: 

:::  Hupmobilc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  j 

•:  lewett . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  : 

A 

ATc\ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  :• 

>  Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  ? 

•:  Oakland..,:..'... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A  5 

•  Oldsmobile  (4  be  6) 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  | 

a  Overland  ......  s . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  •: 

*  Packard  6 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Packard  8 . 

A 

Arc- 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  : 

:•  Paige. .  . . 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  5 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  •: 

Star . . . . . . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.  ; 

:!  Studcbaker . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  :• 

5  Velie . : . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  : 

:  Willvs-Knight  4. . 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc.  ? 

Wi llys- Knight  6. . 

• 

A 

Arc. 

A 

.Arc 

.  .  . 

.  .  .  . 

....  :• 

Mobiloil  is  the  favorite  oil  in  Canada,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  And  Mobiloil 
successfully  lubricated  Commander  Byrd’s  plane  on  his 
historic  dash  to  the  North  Pole— the  outstanding  cold- 
weather  lubricating  job  of  all  time. 

The  41  Mobiloil  Engineers  have  studied  the  cold- 
weather  operating  problems  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor 
and  other  farm  engines.  Their  winter  recommendations 
in  the  Mobiloil  Chart  are  your  scientific  guide  to  low- 
cost  winter  operation.  609  makers  of  automobiles  and 
other  automotive  equipment  approve  these  recommen¬ 
dations. 

If  your  car  is  not  included  in  the  brief  Chart  at  the 
left,  see  the  complete  Chart  at  any  Mobiloil  dealer’s. 
It  shows  the  correct  grades  for  automobiles,  tractors, 
trucks,  farm  lighting  and  stationary  engines. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  talk  to  the  Mobiloil  dealer 
about  your  season’s  requirements  of  Mobiloil.  You 
l make  a  substantial  saving  by  buying  Mobiloil  in  barrel 
and  half-barrel  lots. 


-jy  k  *  TVT‘\Jr  'main  branches:  York,  Ghicagoy  ‘Philadelphia ,  ‘Boston ,  Buffalo $ 

U  iVll  AIN  JL  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  £tyj^puisf  Kansas  ^Qiity,  ' Valias i 

•  " 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  countnT 
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Improvements  and  Refinement  Are  Preferred  to  Expansion  of  the  Farm 

Bv  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN  the  profits  of  operation  of  his  farm  if  he  is 

3  to  have  any  profits  at  all.  It  is  to  be  hop- 

P resident,  Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  America  e(|  that  the  spirit  which  has  moved  the 

formerly  Governor  of  Illinois  Danish  farmers  to  make  their  lands  more 

r  tt  u  i  + _ productive,  their  homes  more  comfortable, 

can  farmer.  He  has  been  too  ambitious  to  f  3  ...  .  .  ,  .  ... 

r  •  ,  ;„,nrnvp  their  manner  of  livingr  more  satisfying,  will 

increase  his  acres  rather  than  to  impio\e  .  .  «  .  •  * 

,  .  ,  ,i  „  *  ,  become  the  spirit  ot  the  American  farmer, 

and  make  more  productive  the  acies  lie  *  f  , 

already  owns.  This  perhaps  is  natural  in  .  I  .left  Denmark  with  the  profound  con- 

a  new  country  where  farm  land  values  un-  vict.on  that  just  as  the  middle  sized  farmer 

til  recently  have  pretty  steadily  risen.  The  had  become  the  backbone  of  Danish  agri- 

figures  now  disclose  the  fact  that  even  in  culture,  so  the  family  size  farm  in  America 

the  most  prosperous  days  of  American  ag-  the  ideal  towards  which  we  should 

riculture  the  farmer’s  profits  came  not  so  strive  I  could  not  but  think  of  what  an 

much  from  the  operation  of  his  farm  as  agricultural  paradise  America  would  be  it 

from  the  increase  in  its  value  per  acre.  It  these  family  size  farms  with  improvements 

therefore  seemed  to  him  an  easier  way  to  equal  to  the  improvement  in  Denmark 

get  ahead  to  take  every  dollar  lie  could  were  to  cover  the  agricultural  area  ot  the 

spare  from  his  farm,  make  a  partial  pay-  United  States.  .  - 

ment  upon  other  lands  evendhough  he  did  I  visited  the  Royal  Agricultural  College 

not  need  them,  confidently  expecting  a  rise  and  had  a  delightful  day  there.  Professor 

in  their  value.  That  time,  however,  has  O.  PI.  Larsen,  Director  of  Agricultural 

passed  in  American  agriculture.  From  now  Economics,  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  visited 

on  the  American  farmer  must  depend  upon  tbe  United  States.  Pie  came  to  give  a 


AS  I  have  said  before,  I  motored 
through  Denmark  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  almost  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  The  thing 
that  impressed  me  most  was  that  nowhere 
did  I  see  farm  improvements  run  down, 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  America,  especial¬ 
ly  in  recent  years.  And  it  is  a  mistake  to 
__  suppose  that  the  Danish 

s  farmer  does  not  have  as 

f  high  a  standard  of  living  as 

j|  iiwmk  the  American  farmer  at  the 
best.  In  fact,  as  other  trav- 
fjf^w  elers  have  noted,  it  is  im- 
possible  in  Denmark,  from 
(i'"ess  or  manner,  or  in  any 
^  ' 'Jw  ot'ier  way*  to  distinguish 
iff  k  between  the  farmer  and  the 

business  man  of  the  towns 
and  cities. 

Upon  the  middle  sized  farm  some  labor 
is  employed  in  addition  to  that  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Usually  it  is  a  young  man  or  young 
men  from  the  neighborhood 

who  are  preparing  themselves  - ' 

for  farming  on  their  own  ac¬ 
count  later  on.  Wherever 
there  was  a  son  or  sons  in  the 
family,  I  asked  if- they  were 
satisfied  to  remain  upon  the 
farm  and  succeed  their  fath¬ 
ers.  This  question  caused 
some  amusement,  for  they 
could  not  understand  what  * 

better  in  life  the  young  man  jjjmMim' 
could  look  forward  to. than  to 
carry  on  the  work  of 
the  farm. 

Nor  did  we  see  or 
hear  of  a  middle  sized 
farmer  who  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  addition¬ 
al  land  to  add  to  his 
farm.  Pie  seemed  sat¬ 
isfied  with  what  he 
held.  He  employed 
his  surplus  funds,  if 
any,  in  improving  his 
farm,  making  his 
home  more  comforta¬ 
ble,  or  investing  his 
surplus  funds  in  bonds 
of  the  credit  associa¬ 
tions,  which  are  also 
cooperative.  In  this  I 
thought  I  saw  a  great 
lesson  to  the  Ameri- 


Kk  AN  K  O.  LOWDEX 


ABOVE:  one  type  of  Danish  farmstead, 


BELOW:  A  typical  Danish  Cooperative  Creamery 
this  particular  one  on  a  30-acre  farm. 


ACH  NEW  YEAR  finds  Buick 

9 

still  more  firmly  established 
in  public  favor* 

Old  friends  remain,  new  friends 
are  won  by  this  famous  motor  car* 
Brilliant  achievement  is  the  basis 
for  this  high  regard* 

/ 

.Today,  Buick  has  an  engine  vibra¬ 
tionless  beyond  belief,  the  century’s 
finest  contribution  to  the  pleasure 
of  motoring* 

And  a  score  of  other  exclusive  fea- 
tures  testify  to  the  never-ceasing 
search  by  Buick  for  the  new  and 


better  thing*  The  Sealed  Chassis, 
Vacuum-Cleaned  Crankcase 
and  Thermostatic  Circulation 
Control  are  typical  examples* 

Buick  could  not  offer  so  much  at 
so  moderate  a  price,  if  the  world 
did  not  buy  so  many  Buicks,  and 
if  the  savings  of  great  volume 
were  not  continually  poured  back 
into  Buick  quality* 

Look  to  leadership  for  value* 
Only  a  very  satisfactory  motor  car 
could  have  held  first  place  for 
nine  consecutive  years! 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 


WHE 


N  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  ✓  /  ✓  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 

We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
Decause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
orepared  comply  m  all  respects 
with  'the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Learn  Tree  Surgery 

And  Earn  while  you  learn  in  a  rapidly  growing 
and  scientific  organization  where  ability  and 
industry  win  early  recognition. 

Special  Instruction  under  the  highest  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  Shade  Trees  in  the  Coun¬ 
try.  We  require  young  men  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  30,  who  love  nature,  like  to  travel, 
and  are  physically  and  morally  fit. 

Write  to-iay 

'(She  Bartlett  Cooperative  School 

For  the  Training  of  Tree  Experts 

STAMFORD  V  CONN. 


When  writing  advertisers 
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Laying  Our  Plans  for  the 
Year  1927 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 


By  M.  C.  Burr itt 


|TOW  much  do  the  prices  and  profits— 
or  the  lack  of  them — in  one  year  in¬ 
fluence  the  plans  and  plantings  of  the 
next  ?  I  venture  to  say,  not  as  much  as 
they  used  to.  Until  very  recently  we  were 
in  the  habit  of  planting  heavily  of  a  crop 

w  h  i  c  h  had  been 


high  in  price  during 
the  previous  year. 
This  tendency  has 
been  less  noticeable 
during  the  last  two 
or  three  years.  A 
notable  example  is 
potatoes.  Whether 
the  causes  have  been 
inability  to  secure 
more  labor  or  to 
finance  larger  acre¬ 
ages  of  cash  crops 
with  a  high  return,  or  whether  an  increased 
and  more  general  knowledge  of  economic 
factors  affecting  prices,  such  as  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  rainfall,  business  conditions, 
probable  purchasing  power  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  foreign  demand,  etc.,  may  be  de¬ 
batable.  Probably  both  contribute  to  the 
result.  Certainly  more  information  is 
available. 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


General  Business  Conditions 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  to  me  important 
to  look  into  general  business  conditions 
as  they  may  affect  farm  products  before 
we  make  our  plans  for  1927.  The  past 
jvar  has  been  one  of  unusual  industrial 
activity  and  prosperity  in  the  cities.  Em¬ 
ployment  has  been  general  and  at  high 
wages.  To  the  farmer  this  means  general 
and  good  purchasing  power.  Will  it  con¬ 
tinue  in  1927?  I  have  read  a  number  of 
reviews  and  predictions  by  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  the  prevailing  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
any  marked  decline  in  prosperity  during 
1927,  although  the  general  tendency  of 
business  will  be  to  slow  down  somewhat. 
Already  building  operations  and  automo¬ 
bile  manufacturers  are  declining.  “It  now 
seems  likely  that  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living  will  continue 
to  decline  somewhat  next  year — and  it 
looks  as  though  1927  would  be  a  somewhat 
slower  year  than  this  one,  but  still  a  fairly 
good  one.”  (L.  P.  Ayers  in  January 
World’s  Work). 

For  the  farmer  this  means  then  that  he 
should  continue  to  emphasize  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  those  products  which  have  been 
profitable  in  1926,  and  to  reduce  the  acre¬ 
ages  of  those  crops  which  have  been  least 
profitable,  but  to  do  both  more  cautiously 
as  changes  may  not  be  so  far  ahead.  Since 
the  consumer’s  buying  power  is  high,  he 
will  demand  high  quality  products,  includ¬ 
ing,  milk,  eggs,  fine  cuts  of  meat,  fancy 
apples,  vegetables  out  of  season,  etc.,  and 
will  be  willing  to  pay  good  prices  for  them. 
It  is  a  time  to  emphasize  quality.  Pro¬ 
ducts  of  inferior  quality  and  poor  grades 
will  probably  be  harder  to  sell  and  there¬ 
fore  relatively  cheaper.  In  general  the 
consumer  will  more  than  ever  sgt  the  price 
of  various  commodities  because  he  will 
be  more  selective.  He  can  buy  what  he 
wants  to. 


Live  Stock  Outlook  Good 


It  looks  as  if  live  stock  enterprises  would 
continue  good  for.  a  time  at  least.  Cows 
are  high  because  tlidy  are  relatively 
scarce.  It  is  a  good  time  to  raise  good 
heifers,  but  this  may  be  overdone  in  a 
year  or  two.  Pork  prices  are  good.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  poultry  business  will 
not  bear  much  further  expansion.  Egg 
production  is  high  and  increasing.  All 
these  livestock  enterprises  also  have  the 
advantage  of  relatively  low  grain  prices. 

The  outlook  for  grain  and  hay  is  not 
promising.  Both  are  cheap  and  barring 
short  crops,  promise  to  remain  so.  One 
cannot  even  emphasize  home  grown  grains 


(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Which  Way  is  Our  Cow  Population* 

Replacements  Should  Be  Made  Only  With  High  Producing  Stock 


DAIRYMEN  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  are  always  interested  in  the  cow 
population  of  the  section  as  well  as  in 
milk  production  figures  which  are 
quite  closely  associated  with  the  number  of 
mature  cows.  Those  men  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  ahead  in  their  business  also 
like  to  know  how  many  calves  and  heifers  are 
being  raised  since  these  determine  whether 
there  will  be  a  greater  or  lesser 

number  of  producing  cows  on  — - ^ 

farms  a  few  years  hence.  Advice 
to  grow  calves  when  the  other  fel¬ 
low  doesn't  has  been  frequently 
given  and  has  been  followed  by 
very  few  men.  If  all  followed  this 
advice  there  would/of  course,  be 
no  times  when  there  was  a  lack 
of  young  stock. 

It  is  quite  evident,  and  it  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  selling  price,  that 
producing-  cows  are  scarce.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  much  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  prices  received  for 
milk  tempered  with  a  strong  feel¬ 
ing  of  disinclination  to  let  western 
producers  take  a  part  of  the  fluid 
market.  - 

This  scarcity  of  cows  has  been 
brought  about  mainly  in  two  ways,  by  raising 
fewer  heifer  calves  and  by  losses  sustained 
through  the  sale  of  TB  reactors.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  recently  published  some  figures 
in  Bulletin  192  which  illustrate  these  facts.  On 
January  1,  1924,  there  were  1,422,000  dairy 
cows  over  two  years  of  age  in  New  York  State. 


By  January  1,  1925,  this  number  dropped  to 
1,395,000 — a  loss  of  27,000.  On  January  1, 
1926,  the  number  was  1,374,000  a  further  loss 
of  21,000  producing  cows.  There  are  those  who 
say  this  is  a  good  thing.  Prices  for  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  are  somewhat  higher  now  than  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

The  figures  for  heifers  under  two  years  of 
age  indicate  that  there  will  be  another  drop  in 


Keep  Only  the  Best,  Grade  or  Purebred 

DURING  the  past  year  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  possibility  of 
Western  milk  producers  breaking  into  New  York’s  fluid  milk  trade.  At 
the  time  American  Agriculturist  took  the  stand  that  the  producers  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed  could  take  care  of  the  demand,  no  matter  what  it  was, 
if  the  price  were  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  production.  There  are  some 
who  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  cow  population  is  fast  reaching  the  point 
where  outside  competition  becomes  more  threatening. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  cost  of  producing  milk  is  the  cost  of  milch  cows 
to  replace  those  which  for  one  reason  or  another  have  ceased  to  produce. 
High  prices  for  cows  will  be  responsible  for  dairymen  raising  more  of  their 
replacements.  Right  there  will  be  determined  our  future  standing.  The  in¬ 
discriminate  raising  of  heifer  calves  will  only  serve  to  aggravate  matters. 
As  Mr.  Charles  Staff  pointed  out  in  American  Agriculturist  a  few  weeks  ago, 
only  the  best  heifer  calves  out  of  our  highest  and  best  producing  cows,  by 
pure  bred  bulls  of  known  producing  lines,  are  worthy  of  being  raised,  be 
they  grade  or  purebred. 


the  figures  that  will  be  compiled  on  January 
1,  1927.  In  1924,  there  were  191,000  heifers  on 
New  York  State  Farms.  By  1925  this  num¬ 
ber  had  dropped  to  188,000  while  on  January  1, 
1926,  there  was  a  further  decrease  to  151,000. 
The  trend  of  these  figures  is  more  evident 
when  compared  to  New  York’s  cow  popula¬ 
tion  in  1920  of  1,499,000  producing  cows  and 


253,000  heifers.  1920  marked  the  high  point  in 
number  of  producing  cows  while  1917  shows 
the  largest  population  of  heifers  when  there 
were  300,000  on  New  York  farms.  The  figures 
for  Jan.  1,  1926,  indicate  that  it  will  be  several 
years  before  we  can  expect  any  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  cows.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  fewer  number  of  cows  and  heif¬ 
ers  in  1926  were  valued  higher  than  the  larger 
number  in  1925.  The  total  value 

— - of  all  cows  on  New  York  Farms 

on  January  1,  1926,  was  $124,465,- 
000,  while  37,000  more  cattle,  both 
dairy  and  beef  on  January  1,  1925, 
were  valued  at  $99,027,000.  The 
highest  money  value  in  any  year 
was  in  1920  when  all  cattle  in  the 
state  were  valued  at  $189,101,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  eradication  of  TB 
has  been  given  greater  credit  or 
blame,  than  it  deserves  for  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  cows. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  of 
June  30,  1926,  approximately  1/3 
of  the  total  number  of  cattle  in  the 
state  were  tested  and  63,548  react- 
sg  ec{  ancj  were  slaughtered.  In  the 
previous  year  the  number  of  re¬ 
actors  was  53,431.  This  is  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  and  has  its  effect.  However,  so  far  it  has 
not  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
heifers  raised,  unless  such  an  increase  is  shown 
in  the  January  1,  1927,  figures.  It  would  be 
fairly  simple  to  raise  enough  heifers  to  replace 
reactors  if  New  York  State  dairymen  felt  that 
( Continued  on  page  13) 


Selling  Eggs  By  Parcel  Post 

How  To  Pack  Them  To  Prevent  Breakage-— It  Takes  Time  But  It  Pays 


FOR  seven  years  I  have  been  sending  a 
small  part  of  my  eggs  through  the  mail, 
direct  to  consumers.  It  was  quite  by  ac¬ 
cident  that  I  fell  into  this  way  of  selling 
some  of  my  eggs.  In  fact  I  never  had  any  idea 
that  it  could  be  done  with  any  degree  of  success, 
but  when  a  good  retail  customer  of  mine  in  Syra¬ 
cuse  told  me  she  was  going  to  the 
Adirondacks  for  the  summer,  and 
that  she  expected  me  to  get  eggs 
to  her  by  hook  or  crook,  it  had 
to  be  done.  Since  she  could  re- 
W  ceive  eggs  in  no  other  way  than 
I?  by  mail,  I  was  soon  receiving  my 
initiation. 

Since  that  time  I  have  -  kept 
steadily  at  it  for  two  reasons : 
there  is  satisfaction  in  getting 
l.  h.  hiscock  fresh  eggs  to  the  consumer  and 
there  is  a  certain  advantage  gained  by  selling- 
some  of  your  eggs  at  a  price  better  than  you 
receive  at  wholesale;  it  raises  the  average  price 
on  all  your  eggs.  For  instance,  if 
you  sell  three  crates  of  eggs  whole¬ 
sale  at  nine  dollars  each,  and  then 
sell  a  case  parcel  post  at  ten  dol¬ 
lars  and  a  half,  you  have  increased 
the  price  on  the  four  cases,  bring¬ 
ing  the  average  price  for  the  four 
lots  to  a  little  over  thirty-one  cents 
to  the  dozen.  This,  of  course,  is 
purely  an  illustration.  Through 
most  of  the  year,  a  crate  of  eggs 
sold  parcel  post  brings  me  front 
three  to  five  dollars  more  than  a 
case  sold  at  wholesale. 

This  sounds  like  a.  regular 
soak ’urn- proposition,  but  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  parcel  post  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fussy  way  to  sell  eggs. 

It  takes  time  and  trouble.  Too 
much  parcel  post  would  be  a 
serious  drawback  on  any  poultry 


By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 

farm.  You  cannot  just  slap  a  lot  of  eggs  in  a 
crate  and  put  a  stamp  on  it  and  expect  success ; 
breakage  is  something  that  must  be  kept  down, 
and  it  requires  great  pains  to  keep  this  danger 
at  a  minimum  point.  Hence  there  is  a  reason  why 
eggs  shipped  this  way  should  bring  in  more 
money. 

In  the  last  seven  years  I  have  tried  several 
crates  in  the  mail,  including  card-board  and  metal 
carriers.  The  former  are  cheaper  at  the  time 
but  the  latter  are  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  The 
carrier  I  have  had  the  best  success  with  is  the 
ordinary  aluminum  carrier  which  is  to  be  found 
on  sale  in  practically  all  hardware  and  poultry 
supply  houses.  They  range  in  cost  depending 
upon  the  size  or  number  of  dozen  to  be  shipped. 
The  regular  sizes  are  two,  three,  four,  six,  nine 
and- twelve  dozen  carriers,  which  permits  you  to 
meet  the  demand  of  almost  any  customer.  The 
more  eggs  you  can  ship  a  party  at  one  time  the 


Grandma— TefI  him  a  Joke,  Henry,  and  try  to  get  him  good-natured.— Judge 


cheaper  the  parcel  post  rate,  but  I  shall  say  more 
about  this  later  on. 

The  advantage  of  the  aluminum  carrier  is  two¬ 
fold.  It  is  light.  It  is  fairly  pliable,  and  lends 
itself  easily  to  repair  when  it  comes  back  with 
dents  and  bends.  If  it  were  not  for  this  feature 
one  might  soon  have  to  discard  them  and  they 
would  be  an  expensive  luxury.  As  it  is  I  have 
used  these  metal  carriers  for  two  and  three  years, 
depending-  somewhat  on  whether  the  shipments 
were  for  long  or  short  distances.  My  policy  has 
been  to  depreciate  a  case  at  the  rate  of  five  cents 
a  week.  As  the  case  I  usually  send  out  is  of  the 
six  dozen  size  and  costs  two  fifty,  it  is  paid  for  in 
a  year.  This  method  of  depreciation  puts  you 
a  little  ahead  of  the  game,  but  now  and  then  a 
case  will  catch  it  hard,  especially  when  it  is  empty 
and  on  the  way  home. 

So  much  for  the  general  features  of  parcel 
post.  As  I  have  already  said  breakage  is  the 
danger,  and  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  being  careful  in  the  handling  and  pack¬ 
ing-  of  eggs.  The  most  common 
fault  in  the  packing  of  eggs  pro¬ 
bably  results  from  what  might  be 
termed  undue  pressure.  There  is 
a  mistaken  notion  that  if  an  egg 
is  held  tight,  no  matter  what  the 
pressure  is  at  the  ends  where  it 
stands  straight  up  and  down,  it 
must -go  through  safely.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  when  there  is  a  sudden  shock 
to  the  crate  something  must  give, 
and  one  or  more  eggs  let  go  with 
disastrous  results. 

In  mailing  eggs  the  first  general 
rule  I  have  followed  has  been  to 
discard  any  egg  that  stands  higher 
than  the  height  of  the  crate  filler. 
This  immediately  does  away  with 
any  end  crushing.  It  does  not 
mean  that  you  are  picking  small 
( Coniimwd  on  page  16) 
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25,  iSLTtf  Maxkets  the  Society  has  held  two  great  exhibits  culturist  for  the  greatest  number  of  years  and 

- — - - —  cdd  time  things  at  the  New.  \ork  State  Fair,  we  think  this  will  be  very  interesting  information 

A  GRICUI^rii lltlSX'  Fa^t  year  it  gave,  a  supper  with  food  like  that  to  publish,  so  if  you  are  among  our  long  time 

- 7—^ - 1  served  by  our  great  grandmothers,  and  this  year,  friends,  write  us  a  letter.  Tell  us  how  lon<>-  you 

Founded  184-&  .  on  January  19th,  the  Society  will  give  another  of  have  read  American  Agriculturist  and  mention 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  - . Publisher  -  |h5se  suppers.  Already  the  indications  are  that  some  of  the  things  in  the  paper  at  the  present 

E.  R.  Eastman  .  Editor  this  will  be  just  about  the  finest  agricultural  at-  time  that  you  like  best.  From  all  of  those  who 

Fred  W.  Ohm  -------  Associate  Editor  fair  held  in  the  East  during  the  entire  year.  The  write  us,  we  will  choose  the  one  who  has  read  the 

Hugh  L-  Cosline  ------  Assistant  Editor  reservations  for  places  at  the  supper  are  coming  paper  the  longest  and  award  a  prize  of  three  dol- 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  ;n  +1,^  it-  *  A  {  r  q.  .  ,,,  y1  uucc  UU1 

Birge  Kinne . Advertising  Manager  •  y  0  aSt,  that  “te  olficers  have  been  obliged  to  Jars.  We  will  give  two  dollars  to  the  one  who 

E.  C.  Weatherby  -  -  -  -  Circulation  Manager  e  members  Oi  tlie  .Society  first  chance  at  the  has  read  it  the  next  longest,  and  one  dollar  each 
T  ,  „  contributing  staff  .  supper  tickets.  to  all  the  other  long  time  readers  who  write  in- 

Jared  Van  Wagencn,  Jr.  M.  C.  Burntt  T.:e  leading  speakers  at  the  supper  will  be  Dr.  teresting  letters  which  we  can  find  room  to  pub- 

— -  K-.  C'ook -  . - . . ^L.ll-H.ug.hci  Ln  ii.gston  Farrand,  President  of  Cornell  Uni-  lish.  Won’t  you  sit  right  down  and  write  it  now 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  versity  and  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Gov-  while  you  think  of  it. for  we  will  close  the  contest 
The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  ernc*  die  State  oi  New  T  ork.  Bol)^  Adams,  as  soon  as  we  get  all  the  letters  we  can  use. 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  the  famous  farmer  poet  of  the  State  College  of  _ _ _ 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  Agriculture,  will  give  several  of  his  Rude  Rural  _ 
treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  Rhymes  Results  Of  Milk  Price  Fixing-  In  France 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  ,  .....  ... 

by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  eie  w!  he  an  oki-lasmoned  singing  school  A  RECENT  press  campaign  in  France  against 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  conducted  tor  a  tew  moments  by  “Daddy”  Pease,  ,/vtbe  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  has  suc- 

advertised.  ^  the  community  song  leader  of  Western  New  reeded  in  maintaining  n  nriro  in  Pm-k  of  onnrnv-i 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  York  Another  feature  nf  the  nrnm-nm  will  be  ,  ,  &  J5  .  .  .  .  aI  b  S'  aPProxl 

saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  * ,  U  ,  c  ,  ,  .  r  L  ^  ‘  mately  five  cents  a  quart,  which  is  tar  below  what 

ordering  from  our  advertisers.  some  selections  by  an  old  time  fiddler.  .  the  farmers  can  produce  it  for.  As  a  result  dairy- 

'  ■■  .  . . ;  .  ■  ■  -ou  dav.e  ncd  planned  to  attend  this  supper,  men  have  already  turned  their  attention  to  other 

panSr^be  or  8ub8CnptMm  7?"  are  something  well  worthwhile,  and  fines  of  farming  mid  are  converting  their  milk  into 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  ¥.,  or  !f  y°“  *5®,  P‘anni,ng  to  attend  you  should  notify  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk  which  pay 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  immediately q  Charles  H  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  better,,  so  that  Paris  and  other  cities  are  rapidly 

— - - - - - -  N.  i.  S.  Agricultural  Society,  m  care  oi  the  De-  becoming  short  in  their  supply  of  fluid  milk. 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post  partmeilt  of  Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  When  will  the  rifie«  lenrn  kccrm  tbot  thmr 

Office  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  6,  1879.  _  J  ucn  WU1  lne  cmes  leal  n  tlie  JeSsOlI  that  they 

'  ~  7  :  ~  ■  are  dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  farm  even 

Subscription  price  payable  in  advance  $i  a  year  What  Guaranteed  Advertising’  Means  more  than  the  farmer  is,  and  that  if  they  interfere 
three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and  0  t  •  r  .  .  ■’  . 

foreign,  $2  a  year.  TV  T  O  matter  how  careful  a  publication  may  be  b  ce  ixm8’  and  m  oilier  unfair  and  uneco- 

no  t  IK  1 1X  nn  XT  o  AN  in  investigating  its  advertisers,  once  in  a  great  1,1  ey  themselves  will  be  the  chief 

January  15,  1927  No.  3  while  some  advertisement  will  get  in  that  is  11  elei,'>‘ 

fraudulent.  American  Agriculturist  has  just 

Man  s  life  is  but  a  working  day  had  an  experience  of  this  kind.  Before  accept-  Proverbs  of  Various  Countries 

Whose  tasks  are  set  aright;  ing  the  advertisement,  we  sent  for  samples  of  a  i  ,  ..  ,,  .  . 

A  time  to  work,  a  time  to  pray,  the  product  which  were  all  they  claimed  to  lie.  _ , , fi  _^p  nff  b c  Tp  1 1  bettGr  1130  3  g°°C  aW" 

And  then  a  quiet  night.— Rossetti.  We  investigated  the  bank  references' and  the  bank  i  io\ei  ds  ot  Italy. 

*  *  *  informed  us  that  the  company  was  reliable.  We  *  *  * 

Let  the  A  merican  Agriculturist  and  its  d°  ,n,°,‘  S“  ,hoW  the,re  was  umch  ™ore  ,that  ,we  Poor  folk  seek  meat  for  their  stammacks  and 

staff  work  for  vou  in  ,<A  '  could  have  doae-  and  >’et  s00n  aftc.r  thc  advertise-  rich  folks  stammacks  for  their  Meat-Proverbs 

\Von°  YOU  hei  s  to  skve  work-  and  ment  aPlfared  111  °"r  paper,  we  found  the  com-  of  Scotland. 

Wont  }OU  help  us  to  save  woik  and  expense  pan  to  be  a  fraud.  We  immediately  exposed  *  ,  , 

by  renewing  your  own  subscr.pt.on?  them  in  our  Service  Bureau  columns,  and  told 

*  *  *  every  one  of  our  readers  who  had  answered  the  When  you  buy  a  vase  cheap  look  for  the  flaw, 

“A  man's  honour  must  be  very  frail,  if  he  cannot  advertisement  through  our  paper  to  write  us  foY  and  when  a  man  offers  favours  search  him  for 

make  himself  respected,  without  having  a  sword  cl  refund  of  their  money.  his  puipose.  I  roverbs  ot  Japan, 

dangling  at  his  side.”— George  Sand.  THAT  IS  WHAT  A  GUARANTEED  AD-  *  *  * 

We  might  add  that  a  person  who  is  continually  VERTISEMENT  MEANS.  You  cannot  lose.  A  pollnd  of  melanclioly  will  not  pay  an  ounce 

trying  to  maintain  his  own  dignity  has  little  to  when  deahng  with  American  Agriculturist  of  debts.— Proverbs  of  France 

maintain.  advertisers,  for  if  the  advertiser  does  not  make  ‘  ^  ^ 

4c  =1-  *  good,  we  will.  The  only  thing  we  ask  is  that  when 

r,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  i  .  writing  our  advertisers  you  be  sure  to  insert  the  Justifying  a  fault  doubles  it. — Proverbs  of 

Our  local  correspondents  report  steady  wniter  wordsJ  ..j  saw  advertisement  in  American  France. 

weather  with  deep  snow  over  all  ot  the  sections  Agriculturist”  _ _ — - 

of  the  East.  The  weather  bureau  states  that  the  '  '  J _  _  , 

month  of  December  was  one  of  the  coldest  with  Eastman  S  Chestnuts 

the  most  snow  of  any  winter  on  record.  ^  ^Fod.  Outlet  Foi  Apples  ^\NE  of  the  live,  constructive  and  interesting 

SNYDER’S  *  recent  article,  “What’s  Vy  farm  journals  of  the  Central  West  is  the 

“Your  Christmas  wish  for  me  was  realized.  We  iVi  wrong  with  the  Apple  Industry?”  has  Prairie  Faruur  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  published 
had  twenty-six  here  for  the  day  and  had  such  a  brought  forth  a  remarkable  lot  ot  response.  One  Um,ca£0’  Illinois,  headed  by  my  good  friend, 
merry  time — the  uncle,  past  eighty-two,  whom  we  correspondent  writes :  ,  “Cliff’  Gregory.  In  a  recent  issue,  Mr.  Gregory 

all  dearly  love,  (he  is  the  only  remaining  one  of  my  “Perhaps  if  someone  would  invent  a  small  counter  criticises  those  would-be  friends  of  the  farmers 
father’s  or  mother’s  family),  the  girls  home  from  col-  cider  press  which  could  be  used  to  make  sweel  cider  of  the  Central  West  who  advised  them  tn  rush 
lege  and  Jh.  little  folks.  You  can  imagine  ,he  rest.”  for  the  waiting  customer  as  orangeade  is  now  made,  wholesale  thV  * Tf  dairying  because 

a\-  ,  •  ,  „■  .  „  ,  r  .  .  .  would  result.”  '  dieir  gfam  crops  were  not  paying  tor  the  time 

Christmas  hilli'rv^v'h-  'YwAV  1  ^  yie  spiiit  ot  Well,  why  not?  Apple  juice  is  more  whole-  being.  Many  Western  farmers  followed  this 
J  tj,  \thich  precailed  in  that  home.  somej  healthier,  aqd  better  tasting  than  two-  advice  to  their  sorrow.  They  knew.  nothing  of  the 

thirds  of  the  stuff  which  is  sold  at  the  average  principles  of  dairying  which  every  dairyman 
State  Agricultural  Society  To  Give  Old  soda  fountain.  A  practical  counter  cider  press  knows  is  a  trade  in  itself,  their  farms  or  their 

Time  Supper  could  be  easily  manufactured.  All  that  is  needed  buildings  were  not  adapted  to  it,  and  some  of 

J  .  is  somebody  who  is  really  interested  in  the  fruit  them,  I  understand,  even  tried  to  produce  milk 

AAUAK  x  19  and  20  will  be  rallying  days  for  industry  to  make  a  start.  on  a  commercial  scale  from  cattle  of  the  beef 

nearly  all  ot  the  tarm  organizations  of  New  '  •  _  type.  / 

*  ouL  .New  York  S«"cM-  Who  01des‘ “can  Agriculturist 

tmal  Society  and  at  this  time  there  are  coming  *  Mr.  Gregory,  “a  field  agent  of  the  Department  of 

to  Albany  as  guests  of  the  Society  many  of  the  r*  VERY  little  while  we  receive  a  letter  from  Agriculture  told  me  the  following  story: 
officers  and  directors  of  the  other  farm  organiza-  IL  some  person  well  along  in  years  telling  how  “In  driving  through  the  country  he  noticed  two 
tions  oi  the  State.  Several  of  these  will  be  hold-  long  he  and  possibly  his  parents  before  him  have'  fine  Holstein  cotvs  in  a  farmer’s  barnyard.  Closer 
mg  directors’ or  executive  committee  meetings  on  taken  and  enjoyed  the  American  Agriculturist,  examination  showed  their  udders  to  he  in  bad 
one  or  both  of  these  days.  ^  _  That  is  one  of  the  nice  things  about  working  condition.  He  hunted  up  the  owner,  compli- 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  in  these  columns,  with  a  paper  like  the  American  Agriculturist,  mented  him  on  his  fine  cows  and  then  asked  him 

tlie  New  lork  State  Agricultural  Society  is  en-  which  goes  back  to  1842.  It  has  made  a  lot  of  what  was  the  matter  with  their  udders, 
gaged  m  a  project  of  reviving  and  commemorating  friends  who  have  stayed  with  it  through  the  “T  don’t  know,’  the  farmer  answered,  ‘BUT 
the  memory  and  customs  of  the  farmer  fore-  years.  THE  DARNED  COUNTY  AGENT  SAYS  I 

fathers  of  die  Empire  State*.  In  cooperation  with  ^  We  are  rather  curious  to  find  out  who  among  OUGHT  TO  MILK  THEM  TWICE  A 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Farms  and  our  subscribers  has  read  the  American  Agri-  DAY!’” 


American  Agriculturist,  January  15,  1927 


News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthas,  Jr. 


THE  four  cows  that  I  had  on  test,  which 
I  mentioned  in  my  column  in  the  January 
i  st  issue,  continued  to  improve  their  pro¬ 
duction  after  the  official  supervisor  left. 

I  am  now  a  little  sorry  that  I  did  not  keep  the 
tester  for  another  week,  but  I  let  him  go  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  expense.  FISHKILL  DEKOL 
LADY,  the  junior  two  year  old,  increased  her 
best  day’s  milk  from  60.2  lbs.  to  over  65  lbs.  in 
one  day  on  i6J4  lbs.  of  grain. 
LADY  INK  A  DAISY  ELLA, 
increased  her  best  day’s  milk 
from  94  lbs.  to  98  lbs.  of  milk  on 
25  lbs.  of  grain;  and  FISHKILL 
AAGGIE  COLANTHA  INKA, 
the  senior  three  year  old,  in¬ 
creased  her  best  day’s  milk  from 
93J2  lbs.  to  over  100  lbs.  of  milk 
on  only  27  lbs.  of  grain,  and  she 

is  still  going  strong. 

*  *  * 

William  M.  Dickerson  of 
Thompson  Ridge,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  paid  us  a 
visit  last  week  as  a  result  of  reading  about  my 
dairy,  in  this  column.  Dickerson  was  desirous 
o-f  buying  a  bull  calf,  and  found  one  to  his  lik¬ 
ing.  I  was  very  glad  to  make  this  sale  to  young 
Dickerson,  as  I  found  that  he  was  a  graduate  of 
Cobleskill  Agricultural  School  and  impressed  me 
as  a  young  man  who  would  make  a  success  of 
the  farming  business. 

*  *  * 

THIS  past  season,  we  grew  twelve  acres  of 
Cornell  No.  12  corn  for  seed  purposes.  Those 
of  you  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
inspection  and  certification  of  the  New  York  Seed 
Improvement  Cooperation  Association,  Inc.,  may 
be  interested  in  hearing  about  how  it  worked 
out  on  my  farm.  During  the  summer,  we  notified 
the  Association  that  we  were  growing  a  field  of 
seed  corn,  and  that  this  would  be  entered  for  in¬ 
spection.  On  September  28th,  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bus¬ 
sell.  Professor  in  Plant  Breeding  at  Cornell,  and 
Mr.  Shepherd,  our  County  Agent,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  inspection  of  our  field.  They  left  with  me 
a  copy  of  their  report,  which  was  as  follows: 

FIELD  INSPECTION  REPORT 

Department  of  Plant  Breeding,  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture 
Farm  of:  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

P.  O.  Address:  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

County:  Dutchess. 

Field  No.:  1. 

Location  of  field:  South  East  Side  of  Farm. 

Kind  of  Crop:  Corn.  Variety:  Cornell  12 
No.  of  acres:  12.  Soil  type:  Gravelly  loam. 

Source  of  seed:  Own — 2  years. 

Maturity:  About  85%  hard  dented. 

Diseases — kinds  and  amounts:  about  1  stalk  and 
ear  smut  trace.  Root  rot  lesions  on  few  kernels. 
Mixtures  of  other  varieties — per  cent:  Slight  trace  of 
Kinds:  White  cap. 

Condition  of  farm  and  field:  Field  very  weedy-growth. 
Facilities  for  cleaning  grain:  of  crop  good.  . 

Date:  9/28/26.  Signed:  F.  P.  Bussell,  Inspector. 
Remarks:  Corn  may  be  cut  at  any  time.  Will  need 
careful  sorting  account-ef  immature  ears. 

The  next  step  that  the  association  takes  in  in¬ 
vestigating  my  seed  corn  is  a  request  for  me  to 
submit,  between  January  1  and  February  15,  for 
germination  at  least  400  kernels,  taking  2  kernels 
from  each  of  200  or  more  ears,  to  be  representa¬ 
tive  of  and  not  better  than  the  ears  which  will 
compose  the  seed  which  we  offer  for  sale  from 
this  field  under  certification  tags.  If  this  sample 
shows  a  germination  test  of  90%  or  better,  it  will 
then  be  necessary  to  send  an  additional  sample 
of  two  quarts  of  shelled  and  cleaned  grain  to  be 
analyzed  for  purity.  If  the  grain  passes  this  final 
test,  it  is  then  certified  to  by  the  association  as  to 
its  germination  and  purity. 

•f'  ^ 

ADJOINING  my  orchard,  I  have  two  fields 
comprising  about  twelve  acres,  separated  from 
what  we  call  the  50  acre  block  by  a  brook.  One  of 
these  lots  is  an  old  apple  orchard.  Some  of  the 
trees  must  be  well  over  50  years  old.  The  other 
lot  has  been  used  as  a  pasture.  I  am  preparing 
this  ground  for  planting  a  new  orchard  this 
spring.  We  are  using  a  gasoline  engine  saw  to 


fell  the  old  apple  trees.  It  certainly  is  a  quick 
and  satisfactory  way  of  cutting  these  trees  down. 
I  have  not  yet  decided  what  variety  of  apples  I 
will  plant,  but  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  put  in 
McIntosh.  I  am  putting  off  deciding  what 
variety  I  will  plant  until  I  get  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  some  of  the  fruit  growers  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Fruit  Show.  With  Baldwins  selling  at  $2.30- 
$3.50  per  barrel  and  McIntosh  bringing  from  $8 
to  $10  per  barrel,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should  plant  any 
more  Baldwins.  I  am  also  looking  very  carefully 
into  the  Cortland  Apple,  and  may  plant  some  of 
this  variety. 

My  most  recent  purchase  on  the  farm  was  a 
two-seater  pleasure-bob  sleigh  at  the  cost  of  $15* 
Riding  in  this  “antique”,  after  being  painted  up, 
gave  my  children  more  pleasure  during  their 
school  vacation  than  any  other  one  thing  on  the 
farm.  What  we  missed  to  make  our  sleigh  rides 
perfect,  was  a  set  of  sleigh  bells. 
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Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores, — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd’s-grasS  for  the  cows; 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn; 

And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn, 

Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows ; 

While,  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold’s  pole  of  birch, 

The  cock  his  crescent  helmet  bent 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

— “ Snow  Bound”  by 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


A  Thought  for  the  Week 


The  most  unhappy  of  all  men  is  the  man  who 
cannot  tell  -what  he  is  going  to  do,  that  has  got  no 
work  cut  out  for  him  in  the  world,  and  does  not 
go  into  it.  For  work  is  the  grand  cure  of  all 
maladies  and  miseries  that  ever  beset  mankind — - 
honest  work,  which  you  intend  getting  done. 

• — Carlyle. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


ONE  of  the  interesting  parts  of  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  job  is  the  opportunity  of  coming 
in  contact  with  so  many  different  kinds 
of  people.  I  esteem  it  a  very  great 
privilege  indeed  to  meet  each  year,  chiefly  at*  farm 
meetings  ‘in  different  sections  of  the  East,  so 
many  thousands  of  farm  folks  and  also  to  read 
the  interesting  letters  from  them  that  come  to  the 
.American  Agriculturist  of¬ 
fice.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  many  persons  not 
farmers  who  come  into  the  of¬ 
fice  for  one  reason  or  another 
and  some  of  these  are  “real 
characters”,  well  worth  a  lead¬ 
ing  role  in  a  novel  or  play. 

A  day  or  two  before 
Thanksgiving,  a  stranger  came 
in  and  after  visiting  for  a  few 
moments,  tried  to  sell  me  an  article  on  cooperation 
which  he  proposed  to  write.  I  told  him  that  we 
did  not  buy  articles  without  first  seeing  them,  and 
also  because  of  space  limitations,  we  bought  little 
outside  of  our  regular  staff  anyway.  A  look  of 
distress  came  over  the  stranger’s  face  at  this, 
and  then  he  said : 


R.  Eastman 


The  Barefoot  Boy 

On  December  28th  some  neighbors  discovered  an 
old  man  seriously  ill  and  starving  in  a  lonely  cottage 
near  Danvers ,  Massachusetts.  The  old  man  was 
Frankie  Marston,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  original 
of  “The  Barefoot  Boy",  the  poem  written  by  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  We  can  give  only  a  little  of 
it  here,  but  urge  you  to  get  a  complete  copy  and 
read  it  again.  It  is  a  fine  picture  of  country  boy¬ 
hood.  Note  especially  the  last  two  lines  of  the  poem 
and  see  how  true  the  author  zvas  in  his  comments 
on  the  passing  of  joy  with  boyhood  days  as  applied 
to  Frankie  Marston,  the  particular  boy  about  idiom 
he  wrote  this  poem. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still, 

Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  Hill; 

With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 

Through  thy  torn  brim’s  jaunty  grace, 

From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy, — 

I  was  once  a  barefoot  boy. 

Prince  thou  art— the  grown-up  man 
Only  is  republican, 

Let  the  million-dollared  ride! 

Barefoot,  trudging  at  his  side, 

Thou  hast  more  than  he  can  buy, 

In  the  reach  of  ear  and  eye — 

Outward  sunshine,  inward  joy; 

Blessings  on  thee,  barefoot  boy! 

#  #  #  %  J*J 

Ah!  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy. 

Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 


“Sir,  I  dislike  to  mention  it,  but  I  have  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  cup  of  coffee  since  yesterday 
morning,  and  I  am  pretty  nearly  in  despair !” 

Then  he  told  me  his  story.  He  had  once  been 
a  newspaper  writer  with  a  good  job  and  a  home 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  He  left  the  job  for 
a  political  position  which  carried  with  it  more 
honor  than  salary.  After  a  little  time,  the  new, 
work  ended,  his  wife  died,  and  he  left  Washing¬ 
ton  to  get  away  from  old  memories  and  to  find  a 
new  job.  He  succeeded  in  picking  up  a  precarious 
living  by  selling  an  occasional  article,  and  then  to 
cap  the  climax,  he  became  involved  in  an  accident 
and  spent  many  weary  weeks  in  a  hospital.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  had  only  lately  been  released  from 
the  hospital  and  walked  with  a  cane.  His  money 
was  gone,  his  clothes  were  threadbare,  and  al¬ 
though  it  was  very  cold,  he  had  no  overcoat. 

It  is  strange  what  a  series  of  hard  experiences 
can  sometimes  dog  a  man’s  footsteps.  Here  was 
a  man,  well  educated,  and  trained  to  a  profession 
— for.  writing  is  a  real  trade  or  profession  which 
takes  years  to  learn.  This  man  had  a  good  per¬ 
sonality,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  drank.  Yet 
he  was  down  and  out. 

Was  it  not  some  judge  who  said  once,  when 
about  ter  sentence  a  prisoner :  “But  for  the  turn  of 
a  hand,  a  little  twist  to  the  wheel  of  Fate,  I,  the 
judge,  might  be  in  the  prisoner’s  dock  and  you, 
the  prisoner,  on  the  judge’s  bench.” 

Well,  I  gave  the  stranger  a  little  money  for  some 
food — he  informed  me  he  had  a  place  to  sleep — - 
and  I  told  him  to  come  back  the  next  morning 
with  his  article  written  and  if  it  was  worthwhile 
at  all,  I  would  pay  him  for  it.  Early  the  next 
morning  he  returned  with  a  well  written  and  in¬ 
teresting  article  showing  that  he  had  been  well 
trained  in-the  newspaper  business.  We  paid  him 
for  it,  and  Mr.  Morgenthau  gave  him  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  publisher  of  one  of  the  New 

York  City  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

THE  day  after  Thanksgiving  the  man  returned 
again  very  much  elated  and  said  that  while 
he  did  not  get  the  position  with  the  New  York 
paper,  he  had  met  a  friend  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  position  at  a  good  salary  on  a  large 
Philadelphia  newspaper.  There  was  only  one  fly 
in  the  ointment.  It  had  taken  all  of  the  money 
we  had  paid  him  for  the  article  to  settle  the  bill 
at  his  lodging  house  so  that  he  had  none  left  to 
pay  his  fare,  to  Philadelphia  and  to  keep  him  for 
a  day  or  two  until  he  could  draw  on  his  new 
salary  account. 

I  thought  of  how  I  would  feel  under  the  same 
circumstances  and  personally  made  the  gentle¬ 
man  the  loan  he  desired.  He  appeared  extremeifor 

( Continued  on  page  2 3.) 
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The  NEW  HEAT-TREATED  DISKS  on 
McCormick-Deering  Disk  Harrows 
hold  their  edge  in  any  soil 

THE  Harvester  Company  has  always  put  especially 
durable  saw  steel  into  McCormick-Deering  disks 
and  every  user  has  benefited  accordingly.  Now,  through 
careful  experimentation  the  builders  have  learned  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  disks  by  a  heat-treating 
process  which  toughens  and  tempers  the  steel . 

The  new  McCormick-Deering  disks — heat-treated,  crimped- 
center — are  better  able  to  stand  the  strains  encountered  in  the 
faster  tillage  operations  made  possible  by  tractor  power.  They 
show  special  ability  to  hold  a  cutting  edge,  even  when  cutting 
and  cultivating  the  hardest,  rockiest  soil. 

The  disks  in  the  harrow  take  hard  punishment!  Glance  at 
disk  shown  at  the  right.  Note  the  crimped  center — that  means 
McCormick-Deering.  The  heat-treated,  crimped-center  disk  in 
your  harrow  will  mean  fewer  sharpenings,  longer  life,  better 
work  with  less  power. 

Improve  your  tillage,  lengthen  the  life  of  your  equipment, 
put  your  1927  crops  into  better  seed  beds  at  the  right  time-^- 
by  relying  on  the  thoroughly  up-to-date  and  complete  line  of 
McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Implements.  The  line  includes  horse 
and  tractor  disk  harrows,  peg  and  spring  tooth  harrows,  field 
and  orchard  cultivators,  rotary  hoes  and  the  Dunham  Culti- 
Packer.  All  sold  by  McCormick-Deering  dealers. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave. 


of  America 
( Incorporated) 


Chicago,  III. 


93  Branch  Houses  in  the  U.  S. ,  the  following  in  American  Agriculturist  territory. 
Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdensburg,  Philadelphia  and 
■  Pittsburgh 


Be  Sure  it  is  a 
Heat-Treated 
Crimped-Center  Disk 

Look  for  the  Crimped-Center — 
an  exclusive  feature  on  McCor- 
mick-Deering  Disks.  Over  and 
above  the  toughening  that  is  now 
given  the  disks  by  heat-treatment, 
the  crimped  center  adds  great 
durability.  It  adds  50  to  100  per 
cent  to  the  strength  at  the  center, 
and  you  can  getitonly  onMcCor - 
mick-Deering  Disk  Harrows . 
-x-  *  * 

You  can  take  one  of  these  new 
McCormick-Deering  heat-treated 
disks  and  hurl  it  edgewise  against 
a  hard  concrete  floor  withouthurt- 
ing  the  edge.  You  can  put  it  in  a 
viseandspringit  out  of  shape  with 
a  large  wrench — it  will  spring 
back  into  normal  shape  at  once. 
T he  disk  that  stands  such  treat- 
mentwill  stand  abuse  in  the  field. 


McCormick-Deering  Tillage  Tools 


Mock  Trial 

for 

Grange  Programs 


This  man  was  accused  of  causing 
his  wife’s  death  through  failure  to 
buy  her  labor  saving  machinery. 
Send  to  us  for  the  outline  and  have 
a  mock  trial  in  your  Grange. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


SYRACUSE,  N  Y. 

Nc-w,  Magnificent.  000  Rooms  with  Bath.  Servidor 
equipped. 

Rates  from  $3.00.  Sample  Rooms  from  $4.00 

ROY  P. 
BRAINARD, 


More  Potatoes  per  Acre 

IMiffl 


Every  potato  grower  knows  the  i  ra- 
portance  of  a  good  “stand."  IRON 
ACE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
--combines  xnachine„planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  Bpaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


never  doubles.  The' 
only  machine  for  plan  t- 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
i  Iron  Age  drops  the  seed  correct- 

(Improved  p- - JL?  ly,  covcrsit  uniformly. 

Robbins)  No  bruising  or  punctur- 

Potato  ,nRT*  Write  for  catalog 

Planter  A  describing  IRON  AGE 

Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Get  This  Catalog 

FREE  Beautiful,  color  illustrated  Vegetable  Seed  Catalog. 
Means  money  to  you  to  know  these  seeds. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO. 
Vegetable  Seeds 

237  S.  6TH  ST.  ...  PHILADELPHIA 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  The  American  Agriculturist” 
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Laying  Our  Plans  for  1927 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

too  much,  because  production  costs  are 
high  and  he  can  buy  them  cheaper  in  many 
cases.  If  one  should  want  to  increase  his 
hay  acreage,  and  his  soils  are  at  all  suit- 
able,  it  is  a  good  time  to  increase  the  acre¬ 
age  of  alfalfa.  Its  cost  per  ton  is  low 
and  its  value  and  consequent  demand  high. 

The  problem  of  cash  crops  is  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  partly  because  it  is  hard 
to  know  what  to  grow  now,  and  partly 
because  it  is  so  easy  to  shift  the  acreages 
of  the  various  crops  that  there  is  no  tell¬ 
ing  what  other  men  will  do.  Probably  the 
safest  course  is  to  follow  the  practice  of 
last  season,  unless  there  is  some  special 
reason  to  change  it.  It  certainly  would 
not  look  wise  to  unduly  enlarge  the  po¬ 
tato  and  cabbage  acreage,  although  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  tendency  to  do  so. 
I  think  we  need  to  be  particularly  care¬ 
ful  not  to  plant  too  large  a  cabbage  acre¬ 
age.  After  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  the  area  planted  to  beans  will, 
no  doubt  be  much  less,  especially  as  all 
the.  information  points  toward  another  cold 
wet  season. 

Canning  Crops 

Whether  or  not  to  grow  canning  crops 
is  also  hard  to  decide,  but  there  is  this 
difference  that  the  price  offered  by  the 
canning  factories  will  help  to  determine 
what  to  grow.  The  consumption  of 
canned  goods  is  increasing  steadily  and 
prices  ought  to  he  better.  On  our  heavier 
soils  and  especially  in  late  springs  peas 
are  an  unprofitable  crop.  In  a  cold  wet  sea¬ 
son  tomatoes  do  not  do  well.  Sweet  corn 
is  too  low  in  price  to  he  attractive.  Un¬ 
less  prices  offered  are  much  more  attrac¬ 
tive  than  last  season,  I  cannot  see  much 
chance  for  profit  with  these  crops.  They 
all  call  for  much  labor  which  is  expensive. 

Nineteen-twenty-seven  will  be  another 
year  when  most  of  the  farmer’s  dollars 
will  be  below  par.  Costs  of  labor  and 
supplies  will  be  relatively  high  and  prices 
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Steuben  Works  for  Fewer  and 
Better  Potatoes 

ANE-HALF  a  million  dollars  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money.  It  also 
represents  the  average  annual  loss  to 
Steuben  County  potato  growers  because 
of  the  inferior  quality  of  their  product 
as  computed  in  comparing  the  market 
quotations  for  Western  New  York, 
Maine  and  Long  Island  potatoes.  Our 
price  in  1923-24  was  74%  of  the  average 
of  the_Maine  and  Long  Island  quota¬ 
tions  and  72%  in  1924-25  and  as  we  pro¬ 
duce  annually  some  2)4  million  bushels 
the  estimated  loss  is  $623,000  and  534,- 
000  respectively  for  the  season’s  named. 

Our  campaign  for  “fewer  and  better 
potatoes”  started  in  1924  in  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  5000  letters  setting 
forth  the  idea  expressed  in  the  slogan. 
The  county  was  placarded  with  large 
posters  advocating  the  abandonment  of 
wire  worm  and  grub  infested  soils,  the 
close  planting  of  disease  free  seed  of  a 
single  standard  variety,  seed  treatment, 
etc.  Community  meetings  and  field 
tours  .elaborated  upon  these  ideas  .amd 
last  March  100  growers  sought  first 
hand  information  of  the  market  require¬ 
ments  in  a  visit  to  New  York  City.  A 
potato  marketing  council  composed  of 
growers,  dealers  and  manager  of  cooper¬ 
ative  shipping  associations  was  appoint¬ 
ed'  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  to  develop  this  piece  of  work. 

The  organization  of  some  5000  accred¬ 
ited  herds  for  retesting  on  a  three  year 
basis,  the  direct  farmer  to  farmer  sale 
of  accredited  cattle,  a  county-wide  dairy 
record  service  by  which  milk  samples 
and  barn  sheets  are  collected  by  mail 
enabling  one  tester  to  serve  100  rather 
than  25  dairies,  a  reforestation  program 
(Steuben  has  180,000  acres  of  waste 
land)  along  with  all  of  the  regular  farm 
bureau  lines  completes  the  story. — Wffl. 
Stemple,  Manager  Steuben  Co.  Farm 
Bureau. 
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the  Name  to -Trust! 

TY UY  with  confidence  any  farm  implement  that  bears  the 
name  SUPERIOR.  It  is  a  trade  symbol  worthy  of  your 
highest  trust.  It  is  your  guaranty  not  only  of  remarkably 
long  service  but  of  exceptionally  profitable  service. 


SUPERIOR  implements  not  only  save  time,  reduce 
labor  and  eliminate  the  need  for  early  replacement  — 
most  emphatically ,  they  do  better  work !  We  have 
built  quality  implements  only  —  for  more  than  a  half- 
century.  Our  products  are  famous  for  outstanding 
efficiency  in  every  grain-growing  section  of  the  world. 
The  line  is  complete.  There  is  a  SUPERIOR  seeding- 
machine  for  every  planting  need.  And  every  model 
built  is  a  precision  tool  —  correctly  designed  and  per¬ 
fectly  constructed  for  utmost  planting  accuracy. 

Plan  NOW — for  Better  Planting 

See  your  SUPERIOR  dealer  notv  —  or  write 
direct  to  us  —  if  you  are  in  need,  of  a  drill  or 
planter  for  any  purpose .  Grain ,  Corn,  Cotton, 
Beets,  Beans,  Clover,  Alfalfa  —  all  crops  are 
given  the  right  start  with  SUPERIOR . 


SUPERIOR  seeding  is  safe  seeding 
because  the  seeds  are  planted  evenly 
and  accurately  —  uniformly  buried 
under  an  even  covering  of  soil.  No 
clogging.  No  skips.  No  misses.  Per¬ 
fect  timing— even  spacing — mechan¬ 
ical  precision  in  every  detail  of  the 
work.  Dependable  performance  — 
and  long  years  of  heavy-duty  service. 
You  get  both — in  fullest  measure 
—  when  you  insist  on  genuine 
SUPERIOR  Planting  Machines. 


The  coupon  below  will  bring  you 
full  information  on  any  imple¬ 
ment  in  the  complete  SUPERIOR 
line,  which  includes  the  famous 
SUPERIOR  Black-Hawk  Manure 
Spreader  and  the  SUPERIOR 
Buckeye  Cultivator.  Even  if  you 
are  not  in  the  market  for  an  im¬ 
plement  of  any  kind,  write  us  for 
advice  and  information  regarding 
any  special  planting  problems  you 
may  have. 


The  American  Seeding-Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

424  Monroe  Street  Springfield,  Ohio 


r 


Check  items  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in: 

—Grain  Drills 
— Beet  &  Bean  Drills 
—Alfalfa  Drills 
—Corn  &  Cotton  Drills 
—Corn  Planters 
— Lime  Spreaders 
— Buckeye  Cultivators 
— Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders 

NOTE  :  Complete  Buckeye 
line  includes  one  and  two- 
row,  horse  and  tractor,  walk 
ing  and  riding  cultivators. 


The  American  Seeding  -Machine  Co.,  Inc. 

484  Manr»«  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Please  send  full  information  covering 
machines  checked. 

'Name 

Address 
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of  farm  products  relatively  low.  The 
times  will  continue  to  demand  economy. 
This  means  limiting  buying  to  the  absolute 
necessities  and  to  things  that  are  rela¬ 
tively  cheap,  like  feed,  and  producing  as 
much  as  possible  of  high  priced  things  at 
home.  We  should  produce  all  of  our 
warden  truck,  and  our  meat,  milk  and  eggs 
that  we  can.  We  will  not  buy  much  new 
machinery,  and  will  repair  the  old  as  much 
as  possible  ourselves. 

On  New-  Years  Eve,  taking  the  editor’s 
advice  we  gathered  the  family  together 
by  the  fire  and  read  together  W  hittier  s 
“Snow-bound,”  and  also  Tennyson’s-  “Ring- 
out  Wild  Bells”  and  other  appropriate 
things.  Then  sitting  in  our  own  living 
room  on  New'  Year’s  night  we  heard  John 
McCormack,  Rosa  Ponselle,  Mischa  Li¬ 
man  and  Alfred  Cortot  sing  and  play  some 
of  the  finest  of  music  in  far  away  New 
York,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  we  were 
there.  The  radio  is  truly  a  wonderful 
instrument !— -M.  C.  Burritt. 


Fertilizing-  Celery 

OME  of  the  various  ways  of  fertiliz¬ 
ing  and  manuring  celery  used  by 
successful  growers  in  Pennsylvania  is 
reported  as  follows  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Heavy  applications  of  manure  for  a 
spring  crop  like  spinach,  complete  fert¬ 
ilizer  in  the  row  under  late  celery. 

la.  Ground  limed,  20  T.  manure  per 
acre,  1600  lbs.  4-8-10  along  row  after 
celery  is  well  started.  (Philadelphia 
County). 

2.  Twenty-five  tons  manure  per  acre, 
also  500  pounds  of  the  following  mix¬ 
ture;  100  pounds  2-8--3'  mixture,  100 
pounds  acid  phosphate,  100  pounds 
sheep  manure.  Manure  applied  broad¬ 
cast,  fertilizer  and  sheep  manure  in  the 
rows.  (Bradford  County.) 

3.  No  lime  or  fertilizer,  manure  only. 
Ground  rotated  frequently.  (Delaware 
County). 

4.  600  pounds  high  grade  fertilizer, 
300  pounds  nitrate  of  soda,  five  tons 
wrell  rotted  manure,  1000  pounds  lime. 
(Bucks  County). 

5.  15  tons  animal  manure,  1500  pounds 
hydrated  lime  per  acre. 

5a.  Lime  every  tw7o  or  three  years, 
heavy  covering  of  manure  every  year, 
rye  cover  crop  nearly  every  year,  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda.  (Lycoming 
County).  "" 

6.  No  lime.  1600  pounds  2-8-10  fertili¬ 
zer,  generally  a  little  manure.  (Muck 
soil,  Tioga  County). 

7.  16  to  20  T.  manure,  1600  lbs.  4-8-6. 
Ground  limed.  (Luzerne  County). 

8.  Well  rotted  manure  in  trench, 
chicken  manure  top  dressed  after 
grow  th  begins  at  rate  of  one  pound  to 
three  feet  of  row'.  No  commercial 
fertilizer,  (Lehigh  County). 

9.  Precede  celery  with  winter  cover 
crop  of  rye  or  rape,  when  celery  plants 
have  w'ell  started,  soil  thrown  back  from 
row,  fertilizer  drilled  close  to  row  at 
rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre,  soil  return¬ 
ed.  (Northampton  County). 


Plant  Food  Lost  from  Manure 

If  it  is  true  that  a  large  loss  in  plant 
food  value  occurs  when  manure  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  what  becomes  of  the  plant  food, 
especially  where  one  has  a  pi  an  u  re  pit,  so 
that  it  does  not  leach  away?  Is  it  not  true 
that  there  is  some  loss  of  plant  food  when 
It  is  drawn  directly  to  the  field? — F.  W.  S., 
New  Jersey. 

JDART  of  the  plant  food  escapes  into 
the  air  in  the  form  of  ammonia.  This 
is  especially  true  of  manure  that  heats 
quickly  as  horse  manure  commonly  does. 
There  is  also  a  loss  in  humus  or  organic 
matter  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  and 
the  carbon  which  makes  up  a  large  part 
of  the  vegetable  matter  goes  off  into  the 
air  in  the  form  of  carbon  dioxide.  Where 
leaching  occurs  there  is  a  loss  of  soluble 
plant  food  in  the  drainage  water. 

I  here  is  doubtless  some  loss,  no  matter 
fiowf  the  manure  is  cared  for.  The  am¬ 
monia  that  escapes  in  the  air  may  be 
brought  back  in  the  rain  but  it  probably 
will  not  come  to  your  farm.  There  is  less 
tendency  for  nitrogen  to  be  lost  in  the  air 
when  manure  is  applied  at  once  to  the 


land,  but  "there  may  be  a  loss  of  nitrogen 
by  leaching,  especially  if  no  crop  is  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  land.  Some  men  have  reported 
that  they  get  better  results  from  piling 
manure  and  drawing  from  the  pile,  but 
we  believe  this  is  because  they  compare  re¬ 
sults  on  the  basis  of  equal  tonnages  of 
fresh  and  rotted  manure,  and  that  they  do 
not  realize  the  loss  in  volume  which  has 
been  sustained. 


“Forcing”  Rhubarb 

How  is  rhubarb  “forced”  and  can  it  be 
done  in  an  ordinary  farm  cellar? 

O  HUB  ARB  can  be  forced  in  an  ordi- 
^  nary  cellar  and  will  pay  for  the  time 
needed  to  do  it,  either  for  home  use  or 
for  market  because  it  brings  such  a  high 
price  early  in  the  spring. 

The  roots  are  dug  up  in  the  fall  taking 
care  to  injure  them  as  little  as  possible. 


They  should  be  left  until  severely  frozen 
and  then  they  can  be  put  in  a  pile  and 
covered  with  straw  to  prevent  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  In  the  winter  or 
early  spring  they  can  be  put  on  benches 
or  in  boxes  in  the  cellar  and  the  roots 
covered  with  a  little  dirt.  The  crop  is 
ready  to  harvest  in  five  or  six  weeks. 
The  roots  are  of  no  value  after  heavy 
forcing  and  should  be  discarded.  Light 
is  not  necessary,  in  fact  a  better  quality 
product  is  secured  if  the  cellar  is  dark. 


A  New  Tomato 

LW  JERSEY  Growers  express  them¬ 
selves  as  well  pleased  with  results 
secured  from  the  Marglobe,  a  new  toma¬ 
to.  About  one  hundred  growers  have  re¬ 
ported  to  the  State  College  at  Rutgers 
that  they  intend  to  grow  the  Marglobe 
again  next  year. 

Walter  Nicholoson,  of  Grenloch,  writes: 


“Last  spring  I  planted  one  row'  of  about 
'500  plants  of  Marglobe  tomato  seed.  On 
one  side  I  planted  Baltimores,  and  on  the 
other  Bonny  Bests.  The  Marglobe  to¬ 
matoes  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  either 
of  the  others.  As  they  were  so  success¬ 
ful  I  w'ould  like  to  know  w'here  I  can 
get  some  stragiht  seed  for  another  year.” 

Barney  Funk,  of  Mill  town,  states:  “I 
raised  a  bigger  crop  of  tomatoes  from  this 
seed  than  from  any  other  tomato  seed  I 
planted  this  year.  In  other  words,  I  was 
so  w'ell  pleased  with  this  variety  that  I 
am  going  to  plant  a  lot  more  next  year. 
The  baskets  of  tomatoes  I  picked  from  this 
variety  far  exceeded  any  of  the  other  kind 
of  tomatoes  I  raised  this  year.” 

From  all  indications  the  seed  supply 
Marglobe  for  planting  next  year  will  be 
much  too  small  for  the  demand.  The  vege¬ 
table  specialist  at  the  college  advises  those 
desiring  seed  to  procure  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 
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This  bag  of  lime 

eans  DOLLARS  to  you/ 


A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay-it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to  f 

TOC  orvt  XT  A  XT  n-r.  ^  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


OOD  SEEDS 

1firGrown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better — 57 

years#  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700 illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
today  .c  Dept.  No.  10. 

R.  H.  SHURIWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


The  $6,000 
For  1  Limb 
Apple 


Ml 
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‘‘Will  Be  a  Great  Money 
Maker  for  Fruit  Growers” 

— so  declares  Prof.  Matthews,  State 
Horticulturist,  N.Car.,  and  he  bought 
750  STARRING  Trees  for  his  orchard.  Get 
Facts  About  This  Revolutionary  Apple 
—Send  for  Free  1927  Fruit  Book — Use 
Coupon  or  post  card.  72  pages — hundreds 
©f  proofs  that — 


KSMG  OF 
rALl  RED  APPLES' 

T %-aAc-  Mark  fief. 

•—IS  a  Sensational  NEW  “Double-Red” 
Stark  Delicious  that  YOU should  plant  THIS 
YEAR.  Also  ask  for  1927  Seed  Catalog. 

Address  Box  292  D 

STARK  BRO’S 

AT  LOUISIANA,  MO.  Ill  YEARS 

(b  ST. -.RK  BRO’S,  Ecx292  ,  Louisiana;  tWo.  ga 

t  ®  Send  me  FREE  1927  Fruit  Book  and  1927  ® 
!  ||  Seed  Catalog. 

1  I  may  plant.. - - — .  trees  this  spring 

m  Am.  Ag.  1-15-27  S 

H  Name _ g 

S  p.o . 1 

®  St.  or  R.  F.  D .  S 

^  State.. _ _ ® 

E  SS  35  S3  SB.  is  i 


Michigan -Grow!! 

Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  or  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate.  Use  only  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown,  pure,  true  to  strain, 
hardy  and  bis-yielding — record  producers  for  OS  years. 

ape  QarstrsSftc  °*  any  6eld  EeedB  to  show 
UCC  oalli|>lco  qualitysentonrequestwith 
Isbell’s  1927  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
365  Mechanic  St.  (93)  Jackson,  Mich. 


c  SendforfmSooK 

■  Contains  valuable  information 

S*  fe  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
^  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
£3?“-*  Mixtures,  Corn,  etc.  Its  the  best 

i«b>.  pgtr-  Ac  E»  Soed  Book  we  ha  ve  e  ver  off  ered 

n StESSj  JB  p§  Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 

aka  Han  lgVr*?  Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
„  _  should  have  a  copy  ox  this  book. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &.  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  101*  We  Pay  the  Freight  -  Marysville,  Ohio 

"  FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTAL 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3 -ft.  Peach  20c  each  posl 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  an 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Tree' 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /fir 

Si 


ALLEN'S  NURSERY  &  /c,^Ca 


SEED  HOUSE 
Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


YOU  WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE 

On  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Evergreens,  Hedging, 
Roses,  Shrubs  and  Perennials. 

FRUIT  TREES  35c  and  up 
F.  L.  N.  Trees  and  Plants  have  stood  the  test  for 
over  40  years. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Order  With  Confidence 

FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
Box  273 H  Geneva,  New  York 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  specialty — Whole¬ 

sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


‘SPECIAL” 

As  Orclaard  f&r  $1,00 

[Send  us  fl  and  wo  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
[Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
[  7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec- 
I  tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

1  ERNST  NURSBMgS*  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


Pear  Thrips  A  Bad  Pest 


We  have  been  troubled  a  lot  with  pear 
thrips.  Can  you  tell  us  what  treatment 
is  recommended  to  control  them? — J.  F., 
New  York.  . 


'  I  *IIE  Geneva  Experiment  Station  rec¬ 
ommends  spraying  the  trees  with  a 
mixture  of  miscible  oil,  5  gallons;  nico¬ 
tine,'  1  pint;  and  water  to  make  100  gal¬ 
lons.  Five  pounds  of  whate  oil  soap 
may  be  substituted  .for  the  miscible  oil, 
although  the  latter  is  preferred.  Thor¬ 
ough  wetting  of  the  ends  of  the  buds, 
and  the  use  of  a  spray  rig  capable  of 
maintaining  a  pressure  of  200  to  300 
pounds  are  essential  for  effective  con¬ 
trol,  it  is  said.  In  case  of  a  severe 
outbreak,  a  second  spraying  three  to 
four  days  later  is  recommended.  It  is 
also  suggested  that  nicotine  be  added 
to  the  usual  routine  sprays  made  later 
in  the  season  in  order  to  help  rid  the 
orchard  of  any  thrips  which  may  escape 
the  earlier  applications. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  com¬ 
mercially  prepared  sprays  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  which  will  control  thrips.  very  wel 
The  advantage  in  these  materials  lies  in 
the  fact  that  a  spiall  quantify  can  be 
made  up  at  one  time,  an  advantage  for 
the  smaller  grower.  Commercially  pre¬ 
pared  sprays  made  by  reliable  com¬ 
panies  also  eliminate  the  bother  of  buy- 
ing  ingredients  and  necessary  mixing  at 
home.  " 


They  Work  in  Buds 

Thrips  are  described  as  thin,,  dark 
brown  creatures  with  slender,  wiry 
bodies  which  enables  them  to  work  their 
way  into  tightly  closed  buds  where  they 
feed  on  the  delicate  flower  parts  anc 
render  them  incapable  of  producing 
fruit.  The  thrips  usually  appear  quite 
suddenly  with  the  first  warm  days  in 
April,  just  when  pale  areas  begin  to 
show  about  the  bud  scales. 

A  delay  of  even  one  day  in  combat¬ 
ing  the  thrips  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  large  part  of  the  crop,  it  is  stated,  as 
the  weather  frequently  becomes  cole 
and  windy  immediately  after  these  warm 
spells  and  prevents  spraying,  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  insects  to  become  establishec 
within  the  buds  where  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  reach  them.  Because  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  pests  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  work,  most 
orchardists  will  be  taken  unawares  and 
fail  to  secure  adequate  control  unless 
forewarned. 


Protect  Crops 

from  Frost 

Insure  Against  this 
Hazard  —  “Hot- 
kaps”  Stimulate 
Growth,' too,  so  You 
Can  Be  Earlier  to 
Market  for  Better 
Prices. 

TTSE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  shield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  be  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frost,  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  wind.  The 
cost  is  small— -in  quantities  less  than  a 
penny  each.  Now  widely  in  use  in  38  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  them  in  stock. 
Go  see.  If  not,  send  the  coupon  now  for 
additional  information. 

Germaco 

otk 


-Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept,  f-  301  6th  and  Main  Streets, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  additional  information 
about  “Hotkaps.” 

Name . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . , 

City . . . . . State . 

My  dealer’s  name  is . .7. . . . . 

City . 


Reliable  and  Full  el  Life 

SPECIAL  OFFEf^ 

Made  to  build  New  Buslnesa.  A  trial 
will  make  you  our  permanent  customer. 

PRIZE  COLLECTION  Radish,  17 

wortli  Ific:  Letter*,  12  kinds,  worthej'!c'- 
Tomato**.  U  the  fine8t.  Worth  20c:  Toi-nla 
7  Splendid,  worth  10c;  Onloe,  8  bent  varietha! 

wo!^r«£-5c'  19  sPrin«  Flowering  Bulba, 
worth  25c.  65  varieties  in  all;  worth  $1. 

GUARANTEED  TO  PLEA8E 

Write  today;  mention  this  paper. 

SEWD  10  CENTS 

to  cover  postage  and  packing  and 

coi ve  tins  voidable  rollretlon  of irrdi 
hoitpald,  together  with  my  big  in¬ 
structive,  beautiful  Seed  and  Plant 
Book,  tells  all  about  Buck  boo’s 
-Toll  of  Lif,"  CeeJ,.  Pl.nt,  eta. 


H.W.Buckbee 

JtockXoxa  Seed  Farms 

rtfs?  3  7  Bochford,  Bl, 


Soil  in  Mulched  Orchards  Is 
Warmer 


INURING  the  past 'year  the  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station  has  taken 
records  of  the  temperature  of  the  orchard 
soil  beneath  a  cultivated  orchard,  a 
mulched  and  sod  orchard.  The  temper¬ 
ature  records  are  taken  at  a  depth  of 
about  8  inches  below  the  surface. 

Thbse  temperature  records  show  that 


cultivated  soil,  unprotected  by  any  cover¬ 
ing,  is  colder  during  the  winter  and 
warmer  during  the  summer  than  either  the 
mulched  or  sod  orchard.  The  temperature 
of  the  soil  where  the  orchard  was  mulched 
is  much  more  uniform  throughout  the 
year,  showing  only  a  slight  variation  as 
the  result  of  change  in  the  air  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  variation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  sod  land  was  midway  that  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  mulched. 


In  climates  where  there  is  more  or  less 
winter  injury  to  trees,  it  is  quite  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  reduce  the  fluctuations  of  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  as  much  as  possible. 
Any  protective  covering,  such  as  the  heavy 
cover  crops  in  the  late  summer,  will  main¬ 
tain  a  warmer  soil  in  the  winter  and  less 
change  in  soil  temperature  than  in  a  soil 
which  is  exposed. 


The  Seneca  Cherry 

r~J"',HE  Seneca  sweet  cherry  gave  its  first 
fruit  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1920.  -  Since  that  time  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  five  full  crops  and  the  station  horti¬ 
culturists  are  convinced  that  it  is  a  valu¬ 
able  addition  to  sweet  cherry  varieties. 

It  ripens  extremely  early’  and  has  ex- 


ifiasici  a  flTflcsisi 

Saves  AH  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes* 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage*  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
j  Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stoopisig-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
you  can  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  m  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
„  Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

^MASTERS  PLANTER  CO.fcpt.  ©Chicago, III 


Now  Booking  Orders  for. 
February  and  Spring 
Delivery 

Write  for  Circular, 
Sample  and  Prices 

NEW  JERSEY  LIME 
PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
Dept.  10 


97.50% 


Carbonates 


292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 


SMSUAPEJMEt 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Bruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  SfiS*S£S: 
PLANTS  FRELL  B°°k 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  U0  S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


When  writing  to  advertizers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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cellent  quality  which  makes  it  especially  I 
valuable  for  roadside  stands.  The  tree  is  1 
vigorous,  productive  and  hardy.  Planting 
stocks  may  be  secured  from  the  New  York 
State  Fruit  Testing  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Geneva. 


Acid  Soils  Cause  Winterkilling 

WHILE  conducting  some  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  growing  of  Winter 
Wheat  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment 
Station,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blair,  associate  soil- 
chemist  noticed  that  the  wheat  on  some 
soils  had  almost  entirely  winterkilled, 
while  that  on  soil  nearby  had  come 
through  in  good  shape.  In  looking  into 
the  cause  of  this,  the  decision  was  fin¬ 
ally  made  that  the  only  difference  in  the 
conditions  in  the  two  soils  was  that  the 
soil  where  the  wheat  winterkilled  was 
acid  and  that  where  lime  had  been  ap¬ 
plied,  the  wheat  came  through  in  good 
shape. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
accept  winterkilling  as  something  de¬ 
pending  entirely  on  weather  conditions 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  soil  itself 
has  the  more  influence. 


Applying  Acid  Phosphate  With 
Manure 

PROFESSOR  A.  F.  GUSTAFSON  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suggests  that  it  may  be  advisable 
on  a  dairy  farm  to  apply  all  the  acid  phos¬ 
phate  for  an  entire  ration  along  with  the 
manure.  If  eight  loads  of  manure  are  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  acre  and  from  eighty  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  to  each 
load  there  will  be  from  640  to  800  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  used  per  acre. 

This  will  reduce  the  labor  of  adding  it 
and  the  phosphate  also  helps  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  nitrogen  from  the  manure  as  if 
rots.  There  will  be  no  appreciable  loss  of 
phosphorus  when  the  acid  phosphate  is 
added  with  the  manure  in  the  fall. 


Potato  Shrinkage 

How  much  do  potatoes  usually  shrink  in 
storage  under  fairly  good  conditions? 

'  |  'HE  amount  of  shrinkage  depends  on 
-*•  conditions.  If  rot  is  also  considered 
as  shrinkage  the  loss  may  be  as  much 
as  50%  or  in  some  cases  100%.  Even 
where  the  tubers  do  not  rot,  and  where 
the  conditions  are  practically  ideal,  the 
shrinkage  will  be  as  much  as  8  or  10% 
during  the  storage  season.  This  loss  is 
mostly  moisture  although  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  respiration  process  going  on  in 
which  oxygen  is  used  and  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  is  given  off.  Where  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  storage  place  is  high  this 
respiration  occurs  at  a  faster  rate,  and 
the  shrinkage  will  be  more  than  10%. 


Nitrogen  Starts  the  Crop  Right 

Several  times  I  have  heard  or  read  that 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  are 
especially  important  in  fertilizers  that  are 
added  to  early  crops.  I  am  wondering  if 
you  will  explain  this  to  me! 

A  SOIL  may  have  a  good  supply  of 
nitrogen  and  yet  it  may  not  be  in 
such  shape  that  plants  can  use  it.  A 
certain  kind  of  bacterial  work  on  plant 
roots  and  stubble  and  on  manure  that 
has  been  added  and  make  the  nitrogen 
available.  These  bacteria  work  slowly 
in  cold  weather  so  that  early  crops  are 
greatly  helped  by  a  readily  available  sup¬ 
ply  of  nitrogen  from  nitrate  of  soda  or 
ammonium  sulphate.  They  give  the 
crop  a  good  start  so  that  when  the  nitro¬ 
gen  of  the  soil  becomes  available,  rapid 
use  can  be  made  of  it. 


Best  Place  to  Keep  Onions 

^ONTRARY  to  the  belief  of  most 
people  onions  do  not  keep  so  well 
Jn  a  cave  or  cellar  as  in  a  warm  room. 
The  warm  attic  is  about  as  good  as  any 
place  provided  it  does  not  freeze  there. 
Unions  will  not  be  injured  for  use  by 
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If  your  eye  was  a  high- 
w  powered  microscope 


—  it  wouldn’t  be  necessary  to  brand  and  seal 
“PineTree”farm  seeds  for  your  protection.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  human  eye  cannot  accurately 
estimate  seed  quality,  and  the  test  tag  cannot 
tell  the  whole  story. 

Get  This  Valuable  New  Book 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  FARM  GUIDE  fills 
the  need  for  a  complete,  practical  guide  to  the 
growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all 
kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm  information 
than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for 
constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains 
official  planting  table  for  your  State  checked  by 
your  Experiment  Station.  Would  cost  $1.00  or 
more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  ‘  ‘  Pine 
Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The 
Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  book 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.?CHICAGO,  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 
NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors,  ALBANY 
jssa  riffle  E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON, 

Distributors,  BINGHAMTON 


I  The  circle 
shows  a  micro- 
scope  photograph 
of  a  lot  of  Alsike 
Clover  seed  in  the  — 

“raw”  state.  This  is  the  way  most 
of  it  looks  as  it  comes  from  the 
field — too  dirty  to  sow  but  it  can 
be  cleaned.  Its  value  depends  on 
the  kind  of  cleaning  it  gets. 


2  This  is  the  same 
seed  after  it  was 
“cleaned”  by  ordinary 
machinery.  Much 

Alsike  comes  on  the  market  and  is  sown  in  this 
condition.  Not  good  enough  yet  for  “  Pine  T ree.’  ’■ 


3  Special  “Pine 
Tree”  re - 
cleaning  methods 
take  out  dangerous 
weeds  and  worth¬ 
less  trash,  which 
ordinary  cleaning 
will  not  remove. 


4  The  circle  to  the  left  shows 
the  final  result,  “Pine 
Tree”  Alsike.  The  circle  to  the 
right  shows  what  was  taken  out 
in  the  special  “Pine  Tree”  re¬ 
cleaning  process.  The  micro¬ 
scope  reveals  Canada  Thistle  and 
other  weeds.  Carloads  of  such 
trash  are  cleaned  out  and  burned 
by  Dickinson  every  year. 


freezing  but  they  will  be  by  freezing  and 
thawing.  If  allowed  to  freeze  they 
should  be  kept  frozen  until  they  are 
wanted  for  use.  Buried  in  soil  or  moist 
sand  the  frost  can  be  drawn  out  with¬ 
out  injury,  but  quick  thawing  will  make 
them  soft.  They  should  be  examined 
often  and  any  that  show  signs  of  decay 
removed  for  the  trouble  will  spread  if 
this  is  not  done  promptly.  They  should 
be  ripe  and  not  sunburned,  and  handled 
carefully  to  avoid  bruising,  and  spread 
out  to  dry  well  before  piling  up  or  sack¬ 
ing.— L.  H.  Cobb. 


Organic  Mercury  Used  to 
Control  Plant  Diseases 

AMPING  off  is  a  disease  that 
causes  a  lot  of  loss  to.  market  gar¬ 
deners.  It  is  caused  by  a  fungus  growth 
that  attacks  tomatoes,  cabbage  and  oth¬ 
er  plants  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

The  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for 
plant  Research  has  recently  discovered 
that  this  disease  can  be  controlled  by 
appbdng  a  drench  of  a  J£%  solution  of 
a  relatively  new  organic  mercury  com¬ 


pound.  This  organic  mercury  was  first 
developed  in  Germany  in  1911. 

This  compound  has  also  been  tried 
out  for  seed  treatment  for  various  dis¬ 
eases.  Seed  corn  treated  for  root  rot 
yielded  97.3  bushels  per  acre  while  that 
not  treated  yielded  87.1  bushels  per  acre. 
Good  results  were  also  secured  by  treat¬ 
ing  cucumbers,  beans,  peas,  potatoes, 
cabbage  and  lima  beans.  The  original 
form  of  organic  mercury  was  soluble  in 
water  but  the  disadvantages  of  this  form 
are  that  the  seeds  swell,  particularly 
beans  and  peas,  and  must  be  dried  after 
treating.  Recently  in  this  country  a 
dust  form  of  organic  mercury  has  been 
developed.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  check  close¬ 
ly  with  the  results  secured  by  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


A  Plan  to  Control  Wireworms 
in  Potatoes 

OTATO  growers,  particularly  in  Steu¬ 
ben  County  are  experiencing  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  wireworms.  If  wireworms 
would  eat  one  potato  or  as  many  as  they 
want  and  leave  the  rest,  they  would  not 
do  so  much  damage.  However,  they  have 


the  habit  of  eating  a  hole  straight  into  a 
potato.  This  means  a  lot  of  waste  when 
the  potato  is  peeled,  and  it  hurts  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  when  they  are  badly  affected. 

These  pests  are  the  larvae  of  a  small 
beetle,  usually  known  as  a  click  beetle. 
These  beetles  lay  eggs  near  the  roots  of 
grass  and  the  eggs  hatch  into  the  larvae 
which  feed  on  grass  roots  or  other  roots 
for  three  years  and  then  turn  into  adult 
beetles. 

While  talking  with  a  Steuben  County- 
grower  recently,  he  mentioned  a  plan  that 
has  been  advised  for  controlling  them. 

The  method  starts  with  growing  a  crop 
of  buckwheat,  which  does  not  furnish  a 
favorable  food  for  the  wireworms.  If  a 
field  is  very  badly  infested,  buckwheat 
may  be  grown  two  years  in  succession. 
After  that  fields  that  are  to  be  grown  to 
potatoes  are  left  in  meadow  one  year  only. 
Since  the  wireworms  require  three  years 
to  change  to  adult  beetles  and  since  they 
prefer  to  live  on  grass  roots,  they  are  still 
young  and  easily  killed  by  cultivation  after 
the  land  has  been  in  hay  for  one  year 
only. 

This  control  method  sounds  good.  A 
little  more  experience  with  it  will  no  doubt 
add  to  its  effectiveness. 
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Get  ? 


After  all  the  labor  of  raising  crops  and  feed¬ 
ing  stock— what  will  you  get  on  the  market? 

Do  You  Know — 


*  why  some  men  get  gains  at  half  what  others  pay? 

*  the  exact  weights  at  which  live  stock  are  discounted? 

* — the  best  rations  for  producing  Baby  Beef? 

how  to  get  quicker  “turnover”  in  your  farming  operations? 
—how  to  figure  market  demand? 

—how  to  be  a  good  judge  of  values? 

— how  other  industries  affect  feeding? 

Linseed  Meal  can  lower  your  costs? 

Linseed  Meal  saves  30  to  40  days  in  getting  stock  to  proper 
weight,  thus  enabling  you  to  sell  on  a  rising  market? 
what  day  of  the  week  is  best  for  shipping  hogs? 


FEED 


This  Book  Will  Tell  You 


—Written  by  marketing  specialists  who  are  in  daily 
contact  with  activities  at  the  leading  live  stock 
markets,  you  may  find  it  worth  hundreds,  yes, 
thousands  of  dollars  in  buying  live  stock  and  getting 
them  on  the  right  market  at  the  right  time.  It 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  skillful  marketing  is  as 
important  as  skillful  feeding.  Our  other  books — 
“Dollars  and  Cents  Results”  and  “How  To  Make 
Money  Feeding  Linseed  Meal”  show  in  detail  the 
FEEDING  methods  of  successful  feeders.  Get  any 
one  or  all  of  these  books  by  writing  our  Dept.R-l 

LINSEED  MEAL  Dept.  R-1 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 
CHICAGO 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


Pox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.t  dressed 
md  made '  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women),  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  animal 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes,  Coats, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  gives 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 


FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  fot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

.  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  In  the  world, 

560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y 


sold  at  ?nJ 

Drug  Stores  50(1  a  box 

Used  the  world  over  for  generations 
E.  S  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  3. 


«;TSE1MA^®NCE:: 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Karin,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  ......... 

says 
Don’l 

K1T3EI.R5AN  BROS., Box  203  Muncie,  Ind. 


How  the  Ox-Warble  Breeds 

Are  the  eggs  that  cause  the  grubs  in 
cows  back  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cow  or  are  they  laid  on  the  backs  of  the 
cows.  I  have  heard  both  stories  and  would 
like  to  know  which  is  right? — H.  T..  New 
York. 

’HERE  has  been  some  disagreement 
about  the  exact  way  in  which  these 
grubs  get  under  the  cows  skin  on  their 
backs.  According  to  the  latest  report  made 
by  they  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  lot 
of  experimental  work,  neither  story  you 
have  heard  is  exactly  right.  This  report 
says  that  the  eggs  are  laid  on  hairs  on  the 
legs  as  a  rule  and  that  when  the  grubs 
hatch  they  burrow  into  the  leg  near  where 
they  are  hatched.  About  two  months  later 
the  grubs  appear  in  or  near  the  gullets  of 
the  cow  and  soon  after  they  burrow  to 
the  hack. 

Control  of  this  insect  consists  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  grubs  in  the  back  before  they 
mature  and  come  out  naturally.  Some 
drugs  have  been  used  which  will  kill  them 
but  perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  way  as  any 
is  to  sejueeze  them  out  by  hand  or  with  the 
use  of  a  pair  of  forceps.  Cows  should 
have  the  grubs  killed  at  least  once  a  month 
when  they  are  present  in  order  to  get  good 
control.  If  any  entire  community  or  better 
still  the  entire  county  would  cooperate  the 
pest  could  be  controlled  fairly  easy. 

Weighing  Milk  When  Using 
Double  Unit  Milkers 

We  have  a  milking  machine  and  all  the 
units  are  double,  that  is  two  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed  in  each  pai!.  I  have  about  concluded  to 
weigh  the  milk  from  each  cow  and  keep 
records  with  the  idea  of  cutting  out  some 
of  the  poorer  producers  and  raising  the 
average  production  of  the  herd.  It  doesn't 
seem  that  we  can  take  the  time  to  milk 
one  cow  to  a  unit.  Is  there  any  wav  wci 
can  get  the  weights  of  milk  for'each'cow 
without  taking  too  much  time.— D.  H  R 
Pennsylvania. 

course  the  most  satisfactory  way 

would  be  to  get  double  unit  pails  with 
partitions,  but  we  assume  you  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  added  expense.  For  practical 
results  weights  one  day  a  month  are  just 
about  as  valuable  as  weights  every  day. 
.Perhaps  it  would  be  possible  to  milk  a 
part  of  the  herd  one  day  each  week  by 
using  one  unit  to  each  cow.  For  instance 
if  you  have  twenty  cows,  you  might  milk 
four  of  them  by  using  a  unit  to  each  cow 
each  day  for  five  days.  That  would  give 
weights  on  all  the  cows  once  a  week  and 
would  leave  two  days  a  week,  when  they 
could  be  all  milked  with  one  unit  to  two 
cows.  This  would  distribute  the  work  so 
that  it  should  not  prove  too  burdensome. 
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Records  Influence  Price  of  Cows 

rJ7HE  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
has  studied  the  prices  paid  for  Guern¬ 
seys  at  41  public  sales.  Their  object  was 
to  find  the  effect  of  Advanced  Registry 
records  on  the  sale  price. 

1  hey  found  that  the  average  price  for 
cows  over  two  years  old  without  advanced 
registry  records  of  either  themselves  or 
their  dams  was  $252.00.  Cows  without 
records  but  whose  dams  had  records  aver¬ 
aged  $376.00  while  cows  with  records  and 
whose  dams  had  records  averaged  $667.00. 

Bulls  over  7  years  old  whose  dams  had 
no  records  averaged  $115.00,  while  those 
bulls  who  had  dams  with  Advanced  Reg¬ 
istry  records  sold  for  an  average  of  $1129. 

Milk  Production  Influenced  By 
Herd  Practices 

"pHE  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture 
points  to  some  interesting  facts 
brought  out  by  the  1925  Agriculture  Cen¬ 
sus  relative  to  the  dairy  industry. 

In  1920  New  Jersey  cows  averaged  532 
gallons  of  milk,  while  in  1925  the  average 
had  climbed  to  651  gallons.  The  interest¬ 
ing  fact,  however  is  that  the  increase  came 
from  sixteen  counties  and  in  the  counties 
the  common  practice  is  to  maintain  the 
herds  by  raising  calves.  In  five  counties 
dairymen  followed  the  practice  of  buy¬ 
ing  replacements  from  dealers  and  in  these 
counties  the  average  production  oi  cows 
decreased  instead  of  increasing. 


An  offer  on 
THE  milker 
which  solves 
the  milker 
problem.The 
latest,  the 
best  and 
simplest 
in  milking 
'  machines. 
Send  the  cou¬ 
pon  below  at  once  to  find 
out  about  this  remark- 

OFFER.  This  offer  Is  made  only  by  personal  letter  to 
dairymen  who  own  8  to  40  cows.-  This  offer  is  POSI¬ 
TIVELY  for  introductory  purposes.  Only  one  dairyman 
m  a  neighborhood  now  gets  it.  Even  though  you  know 
you  won’t  buy  a  milker  until  next  season,  if  at  all,  write 
us  today,' and  your  rights  (in  case  you  should  want  it 
later)  to  this  extraordinary  special  offer  and  direct 
rock-bottom  price  will  be  reserved  for  you  as  long 
as  this  offer  last3ln  your  territory,  PROVIDED  you 
write  NOW.  No  obligation  whatever.  Invest  a  2c 
stamp— it  may  mean  $100  or  more  to  you!— Also:— 


Wheel  it  in  and 
start  milking. 


We  send  you  with  our  special 
offer  a  booklet  that  tells  what 
the  U.S.  Gout.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  says  on  milkers.  Also  State 
..  Govts.  Also  gives  Pro/.  Lay  son’s 

opxnxon  on  the  all-important  question  of  teat  cups 
Catalog  also  describes  Page  milkers  in  detail. 


But  Remember:  If  you  want  that  offer  ,,»** 

(or  ever  MAY  want  it)  be  sure  to 
get  your  name  in  new.  No  Burton*  - 

obligation.  Now  we  warn 


you  —  so 


Send  the 
Coupon 
Once 


Page  Co.  . 

Dept.  9501  2 

400  m.  Michigan  Ave.  s 
Chicago,  Ell.  2 

Please  send  me  ( without  obliga-  ; 
,,1''  tion )  your  letter  explaining  your  E 
extra  special  offer.  s 

t'1*'  Also  Bend  your  free  illustrated  catalog  on  E 
latest  model  PAGE  milkers  and  your  terms  of  8  5 
months  to  pay. 

Also  copy  of  your  10 -year  guarantee,  and  your  ; 
mammoth  circular  of  letters  from  farmers  tellin 
how  they  use  your  milker  on  their  own  cows. 


ling 


Name _ 

Address. 


Would  you  like  to  bo  a  FARMER  AGENT? . 

W  The  editors 

the  Page  Milker.  A  leading  editor  said,  '*1  advise 
you  to  investigate  all  good  machines,  including  the 
Page  offer  as  per  coupon  above.” 


'Sntl 


It  doesn't  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
defected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out.  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
B  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
eral  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  w^ter  tubs  and  vats. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


FURS 


HIGHEST 


MARKET 
p  ICES 
better  grading  and  MORE  MONEY 
for  your  catch. 

FREE  price  list. 

FUERST  &  STEINLAUF,  156  W.  26th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  'o 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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These  facts  give  concrete  evidence  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  for  raising  calves  to  maintain  the 
herd'. 


Cold  Water  As  A  Disinfectant 

We  have  running  water  in  the  milk  house 
that  is  exceptionally  cold.  We  have  heard 
that  cold  water  is  as  good  as  a  disinfectant 
in  which  to  keep  teat  cups  and  tubes  of 
the  milking  machine.  Can  you  tell  us  if 
this  will  be  satisfactory?  We  take  the  ma¬ 
chine  apart  and  clean  thoroughly  every 
week. — G.  F.  D.,  Pennsylvania. 

/"^OLD  water  is  quite  satisfactory  for  use 
in  keeping  teat  cups.  The  best  way 
is  to  arrange  so  the  water  runs  directly 
through  the  tubes.  If  the  water  gets  no 
warmer  than  55  degrees  F.  and  if  they 
are  kept  clean,  this  will  give  about  the 
same  results  as  the  ordinary  disinfecting 
solutions  used. 


Treating1  Colic  In  Horses 

'“PHERE  is  probably  no  disease  of  horses 
more  common  than  colic.  The  horse 
seems  predisposed  to  this  disease,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  stomach  has  a  small 
capacity  and  any  indigestion  makes  itself 
felt  in  violent  pain. 

The  cause  of  colic  is  failure  to  digest 
food.  This  may  be  caused  either  by  some 
fault  in  the  ration  or  some  condition  of 
the  horse.  Poor  teeth,  ice  cold  water  or 
food,  extreme  fatigue  just  before  eating, 
irregular  feeding  or  sudden  changes  of 
feed  are  examples  of  conditions  causing 
colic. 

Veterinarions  distinguish  several  kinds 
of  colic,  classified  roughly  as  to  whether 
the  condition  is  caused  by  gas  in  the  di¬ 
gestive  tract,  constipation,  or  disturbance 
of  the  nervous  mechanism  of  digestion. 

Acute  indigestion  is  the  more  dangerous 
form  and  is  likely  to  occur  soon  after  a 
full  meal.  If  the  gas  is  in  the  intestines, 
bloating  will  be  evident.  If  in  the  stomach 
it  is  not  so  noticeable  but  will  cause  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  lungs,  and  consequent  difficult 
breathing.  Remedies  should  be  given 
promptly  to  be  effective.  Three  to  six 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  in  a  pint  of 
linseed  oil  is  sometimes  recommended.  A 
half  teacupful  of  baking  soda  with  one  to 
two  tablespoons  of  ginger  may  he  effective. 
Do  not  let  the  horse  get  up  and  down. 
Keep  him  walking,  or  if  this  is  impossible 
keep  him  down. 

Colic  caused  by  constipation  is  much 
slower  in  its  .onset.  Colicky  pains  may 
occur  at  intervals  for  several  days.  Fre¬ 
quent  urination  is  3,  symptom  caused  by 
pressure  of  the  distended  bowel  on  the 
bladder.  Induce  the  horse  to  drink  lots 
of  water  by  giving  him  salt  at  short  in¬ 
tervals  till  he  has  had  half  a  pound.  Rectal 
injections  of  warm  water  are  important. 
A  quart  of  raw  linseed  oil  will  act  as  a 
physic  to  clean  out  the  digestive  tract. 

The  third  type  mentioned,  that  caused 
by  nervous  disturbance  is  more  common 
in  driving  horses,  and  Is  often  caused  by 
cold  water.  It  is  treated  by  giving  some¬ 
thing  to  relieve  the  pain. 


How  to  Preserve  Collars  and 
Save,  Money 

IT  AME-COVERS  cost  considerable 
A  money  wherever  they  are  bought.  The 
price  ranges  from  five  to  twenty  dollars, 
depending  on  the  type  and  the  amount  of 
leather  used  in  tHe  construction.  Why 
not  save  this  money ? 

A.  M.  Baker,  successful  farmer  of  Al¬ 
legany  County  has  constructed  a  practical 
device  for  protecting  collars.  His  plan  is 
as  follows.  Find  a  pair  of  old  rubber 
hoots  and  cut  the  top  off  of  each  boot 
about  half-way  down.  Then  slit  one  side 
and  you  have  a  flat  piece  of  rubber  that 
is  very  serviceable.  Place  these  over  the 
collars  when  the  horses  are  harnessed  and 
fasten  the  battles  over  the  rubber.  This 
not  only  preserves  the  hame-strap  from 
rubbing  against  the  collar  and  wearing  it 
out,  hut  also  protects  tlie  collar  from 
wind  and  storm  and  lengthens  its  wear 
materially  for  years. — L.  H.,  New  York. 


THIS  HERD  WON  A  $1,000  AWARD  FOR  GOOD  FEEDING 


Farm  and  winning  herd  of  W.  J. 
Schimmelpfenig,  Marshfield.Wis. 


We  fed  the  right  feed  liberally 

And  Mr.  Schimmelpfenig  s  profit 

went  up  43% 


WHEN  W.  J.  Schimmelpfenig  got  a  new 
manager  for  his  dairy  farm  at  Marsh' 
field,  Wis.,  last  March,  his  herd  of  19 
Holsteins  got  a  new  ration. 

Peter  Bushman,  the  new  manager,  talked  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  Corn  Gluten  Feed.  He  had 
fed  it  for  16  years.  So,  the  next  day  after  he 
came,  a  load  of  it  arrived  at  the  Schimmelpfenig 
barn. 

The  records  of  the  Marshfield  Cow  Testing 
Association  take  up  the  story  here.  From  April 
1  to  October  1,  1926,  six  high  cows  produced 
53,73a  pounds  of  milk.  They  ate  a  grain  ration 
of  which  39%  was  Corn  Gluten  Feed  (see  ration). 

Compare  the 
two  years 

Now  look  at  1925.  Five 
of  the  same  cows  were 
in  the  herd.  A  sixth,  the 
high  cow  of  that  year,  is 
added  to  make  a  fair  com' 
parison.  These  six  cows 
produced  38,638  pounds 
of  milk.  They  ate  home 
grown  grains  largely, 


with  small  amounts  of  concentrates.  “Stump” 
pasture  both  years. 

Thirty'nine  per  cent  more  milk  in  1926;  43% 
more  profit!  For  this  record,  certified  by  the 
official  tester  of  the  association,  Mr.  Schimmel- 
pfenig  was  awarded  first  prize  of  $1,000  in  the 
contest  conducted  by  the  Associated  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Manufacturers  to  encourage  better  feeding. 

Good  feed,  good  feeding 

“We  fed  the  right  feed  liberally/’  says  Mr. 
Bushman. 

There  is  much  meaning  in  those  words.  This 
herd  was  not  superior  in  productive  capacity  to 

thousands  of  others.  It 
was  fed  Corn  Gluten 
Feed  liberally  —  before 
pasture  ca"me  and  with 
pasture. 

In  the  great  dairy  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States 
liberal  feeding  of  Corn 
Gluten  Feed  is  paying 
high  returns.  Test  Com 
Gluten  Feed,  for  results , 
in  your  herd.  Your  deal¬ 
er  can  supply  you. 


THE  RATION 

Average  ration  for  6  months  of  1926 
Corn  Gluten  Feed  (39%) . .  300  lbs. 


Oats . 170  lbs. 

Oil  meal . . . . 100  lbs. 

Corn . 100  lbs. 

Barley  and  oats . . 100  lbs. 


THE  RESULT 

(the  six  cows) 

1927  1926 

Apr. — Oct.  Apr. — Oct.  Increase 
Milk  38,638  lbs.  53,732  lbs.  15,094  lbs. 

feed" Vos t"  f  $524‘23  $75U6  43% 


Corn  Gluten  Feed 

ASSOCIATED  CORN  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS 

•  208  So.  LaSalle  St.s  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  udder  and  teats  are  the 
“final  word”  on  your  dairy 
profits.  Keep  them  healthy, 
pliable,  easy  to  milk,  and 
you  avoid  endless  annoy¬ 
ance  and  definite  loss.  No 
amount  of  care  and  feeding 
can  overcome  the^  effects  of 
neglect  of  these  important 
organs. 

For  most  cuts,  chaps, 
cracks  or  bruises  Bag  Balm 
will  effect  a  healing  between 
milkings.  The  wonderful 
soothing,  penetrating  power 
of  this  ointment  restores  in¬ 
jured  _  tissues  before  you  would 
think  it  possible.  For  all  inflamma¬ 
tion,  Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow 
Pox,  or  for  any  external  sore  Bag 
Balm  has  no  equal.  It  cannot 
taint  the  milk.  Once  used  you 
will  never  be  without  it.  It  has 
scores  of  uses  on  the  farm. 

Bag  Balm,  in  the  big  10-ounce 
package,  60c  at  feed  dealers,  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  druggists.  Will  mail, 
postpaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Incorporated 

Lyndon,  ville,  Vt. 
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GRANGE 

SILOS 

Wood  Stave 

Concrete  Stave 

Silos  worthy  of 
the  name  they 
bear. 

You  owe  it  to 
yourself  to  see  our 
catalogue  and  get 
our  price  before 
buying  any  silo. 


A  card  to  our  office 
and -we  will  be 'glad 
to  send  you  both. 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


makes  horses  sound — no  big  bills — no  lost  time. 
Easily  applied;  money  back  if  it  fails.  Ends  spavin, 
thoropin,  curb,  splint,  sprained  tendon,  leg  or  foot 
trouble.  34  years  a  success. 

FREE  “Save-the-Horse”  book,  illustrated,  tells  what's  wronjj 
find  how  to  fix  it.  Half  million  farmers  use  it.  Book,  cample  cuar- 
entoo  and  “vet"  advice  FREE!  Write  today!! 

TROY  CHEEtfSSCAL  CO. 

342  Stare  Street  Binghamton,  N.  V. 

Umooists  zell  and  guarantee  ‘ * Save-the- Horse,* ’  or  we  mail 
it  direct.  It’s  CHEAPEST,  helps  hor pen  most  and  quickest 

Ba3EaeaB3g&iacgiai2gsg5^wrmTriiB^^ 

&  fSSWTON*  S  H«ave«,  Coughs,  Condltloi* 

er.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
*£50  Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.25 
per  cafi;  Dealers  or  by  mail, 

Th#  Newton  Remedy  Ow 
-  To,od*-  0W *• 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
.mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Farm  Home  Life  in  Denmark 

( Continued  from  page  x) 
depression  .was  ly  related  that 
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time  the  agricultural 
common  to  both  countries.  While  the 
average  earnings  of  the  Danish  farm¬ 
ers  upon  capital  employed  were  4^  per 
cent,  the  average  earnings  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmers  approached  the  vanishing 
point. 

There  we  also  had  a  very  interesting 
visit  with  Professor  L.  Frederiksen, 
head  of  the  Department  of  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry.  Professor  Frederiksen  was 
most  kind  and  helpful.  He  told  us, 
among  other  things,  that  he  regarded 
the  work  of  the  Holstein  Friesian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  in  perfecting  true 
type  models  of  the  bull  and  cow  as  a 
most  important  contribution  to  animal 
husbandry.  He  said  that  while  be  had 
not  seen  the  models  themselves  he  had 
seen  photographs  of  them  in  the  Breed¬ 
er's  Gazette  and  was  using  these  photo¬ 
graphs  in  his  classes.  Of  course,  all 
the  professors  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  America. 

Agricultural  Schools 

In  Denmark,  however,  they  are  not 
content  to  have  merely  an  agricultural 
college.  In  addition,  they  have  agri¬ 
cultural  schools  scattered  over  the 
country.  There  are  24  of  these.  I  vis¬ 
ited  the  one  at  Dalum.  These  schools 
are  intended  for  short  courses  for  the 
sons  of  farmers  and  for  the  training  of 
managers  for  cooperatives  and  of  cow 
testers.  The  sessions  are  held  chiefly  in 
the  winter  time  when  there  is  little 
work  upon  the  farm.  The  students  are 
sons  of  farmers  of  small  farms  as  well 
as  of  large  farms.  Except  those  who 
become  managers  of  cooperatives  or  cow 
testers,  most  of  them  return  to  the  farm 
at  the  close  of  the  course.  In  visiting 
a  small  farm  one  day — a  farm  of  about 
10  acres — I  asked  the  owner  if  he  had 
ever  attended  one  of  the  agricultural 
schools.  He  said  no,  but  that  his  broth¬ 
er-in-law  had,  and  that  his  brother-in- 
law  had  given  him  the  benefit  of. the  in¬ 
struction  he  had  there  received.  I  ob¬ 
served,  while  visiting  this  school,  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  windows  and  a  general  air 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  everywhere. 

I  commented  upon  this  to  the  director. 
He  replied,  “We  teach  beauty,  because 
a  farmer  without  a  sense  of  beauty  is 
a  slovenly  farmer,  and  therefore  not  a 
successful  farmer.” 

The  Old  Folks  Attend 

We  visited  too  some  of  their  famous 
Folk  High  Schools.”  These  had  their 
inspiration  in  Bishop  Grundtvig  during 


each  reacts  upon  the 

other. 

Editor’s  Note :  In  his  next  and  conclud¬ 
ing  article ,  Mr.  Loivden  zvill  tell  of  his  J 
visit  to  Szvcdcn,  zvhere  he  visited  the  old¬ 
est  experiment  station  in  the  world  for 
seed  breeding  and  zvhere  some  very  con¬ 
structive  work  is  being  done  in  handling 
the  forestry  problem. 


w 


Is  Exercise  Necessary  for  the 
Dairy  Cow? 

Is  exercise  necessary  for  the  dairy  cow? 
Can  we  leave  her  in  the  barn  all  winter, 
giving  her  water  in  water  buckets,  rather 
than  turning  her  out  in  the  yard,  and  can 
we  keep  her  shut  up  all  summer,  giving  her 
her  feed  in  the  manger  without  suffering 
loss  from  disease?— R.  W.,  New  York. 

E  have  one  friend  with  water  buckets 
in  the  stable  who  thought  cows 
should  be  allowed  in  the  yard  on  pleasant 
days  in  winter,  for  the  exercise  they 
would  get.  After  trying  it  a  few  times 
he  reported  that  they  invariably  dropped 
in  milk  production  the  next  day. 

Another  friend  says  that  he  turns  his 
cows  out  almost  every  day  during  the 
winter,  and  leaves  them  out  nearly  all  day 
He  feels  that  the  cows  are  healthier  and 
that  they  produce  just  as  much  milk  or 
more. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
a  cow  cannot  graze  enough  feed  from  even 
a  good  pasture  to  enable  her  to  give  the 
amount  of  milk  that  they  are  capable  of 
producing.  A  few  men  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  keep  the  cows  in  the  stable  the  year 
round  or  give  them  very  limited  range 
and  give  them  their  feed  in  the  manger. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  expect  a 
cow  to  need  the  amount  of  exercise  re¬ 
quired  to  browse  her  living  from  some 
pastures  I  have  seen,  or  to  travel  a  half 
mile  on  a  blizzardy  day  to  drink  from  a 
hole  cut  through  the  ice.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever  there  is  a  chance  of  overdoing  it  by 
failing  to  give  her  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  some  exercise. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  experiences 
of  our  readers  on  this  subject. 


Time  to 

Feed 

Molasses 

Your 

Cow 

Needs  It 


Write  for  prices  and -circular  “Molasses 
a  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle”  contains 
formulas  and  reports  from  Government 
Experiment  Stations,  Etc. 

LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS  I 

Wauban  Farms  Jerseys 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS, 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


MGR. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep 

Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,354  lbs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’s  I.ady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr  old 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  eow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  -  .  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 

GUERNSEYS 

for  a  limited  time 
young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 

Herd  Accredited 
Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 

hay-straw-cows-bulls-heiffrs 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 


Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y. 

Cattle  For  Sale 


the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  Bishop 
Grundtvig  visioned  the  possibilities  of  a 
rural  life.  He  saw  no  reason  why  cul¬ 
ture  should  be  limited  to  the  cities.  He 
had  faith  that  a  more  satisfying  life 
could  be  had  by  those  who  lived  in  the 
open  countryside  than  anywhere  else. 
Lie  believed  in  human  happiness  and  he 
wanted  to  see  the  country  so  transform¬ 
ed  as-to  insure  happiness  to  those  who 
lived  there  and  so  he  championed  the 
cause  of  a  broader  rural  education.  As 
a  result  of  this  agitation  the  first  “Folk 
High  School”  was  established  ■  in  1844. 
Since  then  others  rapidly  followed,  until 
now  scattered  over  the  Kingdom  are 
sixty  “Folk  High  Schools.” 

These  schools  are  not  for  the  young 
alone.  There  is  an  especially  large  at¬ 
tendance  of  men  and  women  from  25  to 
40  years  of  age.  There  Danish  history 
and  Danish  literature  are  taught.  Music 
is  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Lectures  upon  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  human  mind  are  given  by  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  their  several  fields.  Whatever 
embellishes  life  or  adds  to  the  joy  of 
living  finds  a  place  in  the  “Folk  High 
Schools.”  Agriculture  is  not  specially 
taught.  (  And  yet  out  of  the  “Folk  High 
Schools”  of  Denmark  have  come  a  large 
paA  of  the  agricultural  leadership  of  to¬ 
day.  For  it  soon  developed  in  Denmark 
that  culture  and  agriculture  are  so  close- 


Healthy  Pigs  Are  Growing'  Pig-s 

I^EEP  the  pigs  growing  from  the  day 

^  they  are  born,  for  growth  made  at  this 
period  of  the  young  hog’s  life  is  the  most 
economical.  The  older  the  pigs  grow,  the 
greater  will  be  the  cost  of  each  pound 
of  gain. 

To  keep  the  pigs  growing,  they  must  be 
kept  healthy  and  active.  Dry,  warm  quar¬ 
ters,  free  from  drafts,  are  essential. 
Provide  enough  clean  straw  so  that  the  old 
sow  can  make  a  comfortable  bed  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  litter.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  leave  bedding  in  the  pens  after  it  be¬ 
comes  damp  and  dirty.  A  general  un¬ 
thrifty  condition,  sore  mouths,  and  scours 
are  all  caused  by  unsanitary  quarters 

Let  the  sunshine  into  the  houses  as  much 
as  possible,  for  nature  has  provided  in  the 
sun  one  of  the  greatest  stimulants  to 
growth  and  health. 

See  that  the  little  pigs  get  sufficient  ex¬ 
ercise  each  day.  Lack  of  exercise  causes 
“thumps”,  a  condition  brought  about  by 
an  accumulation  of  fat  around  the  heart. 
To  induce  the  pigs  to  take  exercise  it  may 
be  necessary  to  get  into  the  pen  and  make 
them  move  around.  If  a  dry,  protected 
yard  is  attached  to  the  pen  turn  the  pigs 
out  and  let  them  exercise  in  it  when  the 
weather  permits.  A  few  sods  of  dirt 
placed  in  the  pen  so  the  pigs  can  root  them 
around  is  another  good  means  of  providing 
exercise. 

.Sometimes  the  pigs  injure  themselves 
and  each  other  with  their  sharp  "needle 
teeth  when  fighting  for  a  favorite  teat. 
Often  the  teats  are  scratched  and  become 
so  sore  and  l  sensitive  that  the  old  sow 
will  not  let  the  pigs  nurse.  This  trouble 
can.  be  eliminated  by  carefully  cutting  off 
the  offending  teeth  with  a  small  pair  of 
pliers,  or  with  forceps  which  are  made  for 
the  purpose. — H.  W.  Baldwin. 


Carload  Grade  Guern¬ 
seys  Fresh  and 
.  .  ,  Springers.  Carload 

Grade  Rolsteins  Fresh  and  Springers. 

„„„  All  con's  arc  young  and  TB  tested. 

GEO.  H.  HALLENBECK,  -  -  ATHENS,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Hudson  14F2X 

BROAD  ACRES  GUERNSEYS 

old  bull  calves.  Best  of  breeding-.  Priced  in 
reach  of  the  grade  herd  owner. 

Herd  Accredited 

F.  M.  SMITH,  SPRINGFIELD  CNTR,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORN  YEARLINGS,  ^ 

heifer,  extra  good  $125.00  each.  Pair  bull  calves  $50.00 
each,  they  are  all  Glenside  breeding.  Grandsons  of  the 
World’s  largest  bull.  VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  N.  Y. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


A  I  r  Rnnra  WORLD’S  GRAND 

1.  V/.  UUdXS  CHAMPION  STRAIN 


PURE  BRED 

BIG  TYPE  O.  1.  V,.  UUflFS  CHAMPION  „ . 

weight  100  to  125  lbs.  each,  price  $25.00.  Bred  Regis¬ 
tered  sows  $75.00. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  .  MIDDLESEX,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas,  “!re3‘  loh  e  s  1  er 

pigs.  *  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars,  Beagles,  Collies'! 

P.  HAMILTON,  .  .  COCHRANVILLE,  PA. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

Wp  Pa-sr  EXPRESS  CHARGES  TO  YOUR  DEPOT. 

”  c  4  Yorkshire  and  Chester  White  cross,  and 
Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs  7  to  S  weeks  old.  $5.00 
each;  8  to  9.  weeks  old.  $5.50  each.  Pure  bred  Chester 
white  7  weeks  old,  $7.00  each.  These  are  all  large 
growthy  pigs,  weaned  and  eating.  We  crate  and  ship 
C.  0.  D.  to  your  depot.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates  or 
express.  The^e  are  net  prices.  If  satisfactory,  pay  ex- 
nress  man,  and  it  not,  return  at  our  expense. 

Will  ship  from  2  to  50  to  you  on  approval 

‘.LOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

rrrmwr  DIPQ  for  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
rE.E.LHl'iti  1  ‘bo  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $4.75  each,  8  to  9 
weeks  old.  $5.00  cach._.  Also  a  handsome  lot  of  pure  bred 
Chester  Whites,  harrows,  boars  or  sows,  7  weeks  old,  $6.00 
each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present, 
either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship 
from  2  to  50  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatis¬ 
factory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Dank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  “  ^  EE 

shire  and  Berkshire  cross.  AH  large  growthy  pigs.  Wean¬ 
ed  and  eating  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $5  each.  Send  in'and  get  from  2  to  50  pigs. 
Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows,  hoars  or  sows, 
0  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at 
your  depot,  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  These 
pigs  are  all  readv  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 
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Which  Way  is  our  Cow  Population  Going 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


it  would  be  profitable' to  raise  them.  It 
will  be  interesting  in  a  few  years  time  to 
look  back  and  see  just  what  year  marked 
the  height  in  the  number  of  reactors 
slaughtered. 

In  a  few  counties  last  year  over  3,000 
reactors  were  removed  including  some 
of  the  larger  dairy  counties  and  some 
that  are  just  getting  into  the  work  in  a 
serious  manner.  St.  Lawrence  county, 
one  of  the  big  dairy  counties  removed 
3,165.  Oneida  County  took  out  3,306. 
Chautauqua  County  had  reactors  to  the 
number  of  3,992  while  Erie  County  had 
4,182.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
thirty  counties  had  a  larger  number  of 
reactors  for  the  year  ending  June.  30, 
1926,  than  they  had  for  the  previous 
year  while  25  counties  had  fewer  react¬ 
ors  than  the  previous  year.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  effect  on  the  number 
of  dairy  cattle  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  in  all  probability  some  of  the  cows 
sold  as  reactors  would  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  herd  and  replaced  even  had- 
they  not  been  tested. 

Replacements  for  Reactors 

Replacements  for  reactors  or  for  cows 
that  die  or  outlive  their  usefulness  must 
come  from  heifers  raised  or  must  be 
shipped  in  from  outside  the  State.  Cows 
are  also  shipped  out  of  the  state.  In 
1923  and  1924  those  shipped  out  consid¬ 
erably  outnumbered  those  shipped  in. 
However,  12,357  were  shipped  out  of  the 
state  in  1925  while  12,003  were^  shipped 
in,  indicating  that  New  York  State  is 
depending  on  raising  its  own  heifers  to 
replace  animals  sold. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  why 
ship  out  cows  that  are  needed  here?  In 
all  probability  most  of  these  animals 
sold  outside  the  state  were  purebreds. 
An  individual  is  more  likely  to  sell  and 
ship  where  he  can  get  the  best  price 
than  to  consider  where  they  are  going. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  78  cows 
were  sold  into  Canada,  while  146  were 
brought  from  Canada,  351  went  to  Porto 
Rico,  10  to  South  America  and  4  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Wisconsin  shipped  more 
cows  into  New  York  during  this  period 
than  any  other  state.  One  result  of  the 
fewer  cows  in  the  State  has  been  an 
appeal  to  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed  to  produce  more  milk  this  fall 
to  hold  the  fluid  market  and  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  west  for  sup¬ 
plies.  Some  exception  has  been  taken 
to  this  appeal  because  of  the  feeling  that 
to  produce  more  would  depress  the  price 
and  because  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  milk  produced  in  New  York  and 
nearby  territory  is  still  manufactured  in¬ 
stead  of  being  used  for  the  fluid  market. 
For  example  in  1925  only  52%  of  the 
milk  delivered  to  milk  plants  by  farm¬ 
ers  was  used  as  fluid  milk,  15.7%  was 
utilized  as  cream,  7.2%  as  butter,  10.8% 
as- condensed  or  evaporated  milk  and 
7.8%  as  cheese. 

Seasonal  Fluctuations 

Why  is  this?  First  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  seasonal  fluctuation  in  pro¬ 
duction  while  the  demand  is  fairly  con¬ 
stant.  In  a  few  counties,  particularly 
Orange  and  Delaware,  the  production  of 
milk  does  not  vary  much.  In  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  however,  the  pasture  sea¬ 
son  is  shorter  and  many  farmers  are  so 
remote  from  the  railroad  that  cheese  is 
the  main  product  and  a  large  part  of 
the  milk  is  produced  in  the  summer.  In 
St.  I  -awrence,  Jefferson  and  Lewis  coun¬ 
ties,  252  milk  plants  were  in  operation 
in  June  but  only  153  in  January.  Pre¬ 
sumably  those  that  closed  during  the 
winter  were  cheese  factories.  Second  is 
the  fact  that  not  all  dairies  can  meet 
the  New  York  City  Health  Department 
Inspection  and  so  the  milk  is  not  avail¬ 
able  for  shipment.  Then,  too  many 
farmers  are  so  remote  from  the  rail¬ 
road  and  the  shipping  station  that  it  is 
more  profitable  to  dispose  of  milk  some 
other  way  rather  than  to  produce  milk 


for  fluid  consumption.  It  is  probable 
that  the  increased  city  demand  for  fluid 
milk  will  be  met  in  the  future  in  two 
ways.  An  increasingly  large  percent  of 
the  milk  produced  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  will  be  used  in  the  fluid  form 
and  as  transportation  facilities  improve, 
it  is  likely  that  milk  will  be  shipped  in 
from  greater  distances.  It  seems  evi¬ 
dent  that  producers  in  the  eastern 
states  need  to  study  every  available 
source  of  information  to  aid  them  in 
retaining  their  markets. 


When  the  Pigs  Are  Weaned 

A  DESIRE  to  investigate  the  contents 
mother’s  feed  trough  will  be  evidenced 
when  the  little  pigs  become  two  or  three 
weeks  old.  At  this  age  the  pigs  are  cap¬ 
able  of  digesting  small  quantities  of  solid 
food,  and  their  desire  for  something  more 
than  their  mother’s  milk  should  be  stimu¬ 
lated.  Then  too,  at  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  after  farrowing  the  sow  will 
have  reached  her  maximum  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  making  it  necessary  to  supplement  the 
milk  supply  furnished  by  the  mother. 

Dairy  by-products  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  the  ideal  basis  for  a  ration  for  the 
pigs  at  this  time.  Add  to  the  skimmilk 
enough  middlings,  red  dog  flour,  or  oats 
with  the  hulls  sifted  out,  to  make  a  thin 
slop.  Kernels  of  whole  corn  which  have 
been  soaked  in  water  to  soften  them,  will 
be  relished  by  the  pigs.  The  pigs  can  be 
induced  to  exercise  by  scattering  a  handful 
or  two  of  the  soaked  corn  over  the  feed¬ 
ing'  flour.  A  little  later  provide  a  dry 
feed  by  adding  a  few  of  the  common 
ground  grains  or  mill  feeds  to  the  corn. 
Avoid  the  fattening  feeds,  however,  and 
avoid  too  much  of  the  heavy,  protein  con¬ 
centrates. 

When  the  weaning  process  starts  it  will 
be  necessary  to  construct  a  small  pen  in 
the  one  occupied  by  the  sow  with  her  litter, 
or  adjoining  her  pen,  to  provide  a  place 
where  the  pigs  can  learn  to.  eat  without 
disturbance  from  their  mother.  Make  the 
entrance  to  this  pen  large  enough  for  the 
Youngsters  to  enter,  but  too  small  for  the 
mother  to  get  through.  A  small  trough 
with  low  sides  is  the  only  equipment 
needed  for  the  ‘‘creep”. 

Cleanliness  Important 

Cleanliness,  particularly  in  the  matter  of 
feeding,  must  be  rigidly  enforced  during 
the  weaning  process.  Overfeeding  must 
be  guarded  against.  Do  not  let  slop  re¬ 
main  in  the  trough  to  dry  up  and  become 
sour.  Also,  provide  only  enough  dry  feed 
to  last  a  few  hours  at  a  time.  Small 
amounts  of  feed  at  frequent  intervals  are 
better  than  an  occasional  large  amount 
while  the  pigs  are  small.  Every  few  days 
it  is  a  good  policy  to  scald  the  pigs  trough 
with  boiling  water  and  then  let  it  stand  in 
the  sun  for  a  few  hours.  When  the  fac¬ 
tors  of  cleanliness  and  regularity  in  feed¬ 
ing,  dry  beds,  and  exercise  are  provided, 
the  pigs  will  seldom  be  troubled  with 
scours. 

At  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  weeks  the 
pigs  can  be  completely  weaned  from  their 
dams.  As  a  precaution  to  prevent  udder 
trouble  in  the  sow  it  is  advisable  to  reduce 
her  ration  for  a  few  days  before  the  pigs 
are  removed.  Whether  to  remove  the  sow 
from  the  pigs,  or  take  the  pigs  away  from 
their  mother,  seems  to  be  largely  a  matter 
of  choice  and  convenience.  Likewise  the 
question  of  whether  to  keep  the  pigs  away, 
once  they  have  been  separated,  or  bring 
them  back  the  next  day  and  let  them  nurse 
a  few  minutes,  is  again  a  matter  of  choice. 

■ — II.  W.  Baldwin 


*  I  saw  in  last  week’s  paper  an  inquiry 
from  H.  H.  of  New  Jersey  for  keeping 
mice  from  gnawing  harness.  The  best  way 
I  know  of  is  to  lay  salt  in  their  path  or 
somewhere  near  the  harness.  The  mice 
are  after  the  salty  taste  of  the  sweat  dried 
on  the  harness.  I  have  read  the  American 
Agriculturiist  for  nearly  fifteen  years 
and  I  like  it  very  well. — P.  V.  H.,  New 
York. 
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Feeds  are  made  to  serve  one  of  two  objects : 


To  help  the  Manufacturer,  or 
To  help  the  Feeder 

Every  manufacturer  of  feed  must  decide  between  these 
two,  which  policy  he  will  follow. 

This  problem  came  home  to  us  forcibly  a  good  many 
years  ago.  We  had  always  tried  to  give  good  .service  and 
feeds  at  right  prices,  but  like  other  manufacturers  at  that  time, 
we  were  making  feeds  to  sell.  There  was  a  supply  of  feeds 
from  different  industries  available  and  we  tried  to  get  them 
to  the  users  for  the  profit  to  be  had. 

With  this  object  in  view,  we  installed  equipment  to  use 
molasses  in  making  a  cheap  feed.  That  plan  didn’t  last  long, 
but  it  was  worthwhile,  for  it  set  Us  to  thinking  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  that  thinking  was  the  adoption  of  a  policy  that  gave 
first  consideration  to  what  was  best  for  the  feeder. 

It  was  obvious  that  feed  of  the  best  quality  would  make 
more  profit  for  the  feeder  even  if  it  cost  more  money. 

That  was  about  thirteen  years  ago  and  since  that  time,  we 
have  given  first  consideration  to  the  feeders  interest  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  best  quality  feeds  that  can  be  made,  feeds 
intended  to  help  the  user  make  more  profit. 

In  succeeding  issues,  we  plan  to  use  this  space  to  tell  you 
more  of  the  way  in  which  we  have  carried  out  this  policy,  but  I 
wish  here  to  assure  you  that  wherever  you  get  a  Tioga-Em- 
pire  Dairy  Feed  or  Poultry  Feed,  you  have  assurance  that  it 
is  made  to  give  you  the  best  results,  and  to  help  you  make 
more  profit. 

AVC.  PALMER,  Pres. 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.Y. 


Never  Drench. 

Cattle 
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Prescription 
that  SAVED 
the  $50,000  Bull 

T  And  Here's  What  the 

JLsM&nf  Owner  Himself  Says  s  f> 

“R.  2,  Waupaca,  WU.,  April  16.  1917. 

“DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS,  Waukesha,  Wis.  " 

Dear  Dr.  Roberts: 

“I  thought  you  would  be  interested  to  know  that  my  Holstein  sire,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes  87th,  has  fully  recovered  from  his  attack  of  paralysis  of  the  bowels. 

“You  may  not  know  that  this  bull  went  about  ten  days  without  an  action  of  the  bowels  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  we  had  given  him  ten  pounds  of  salts  and  two  quarts  of  raw  linseed  oil  without 
effect.  Of  course  we  thought  it  was  constipation  and  treated  him  for  that,  never  thinking  of  paraly¬ 
sis  of  the  bowels  until  you  arrived  and  examined  him  and  pronounced  it  that.  Your  statements  at 
that  time  decided  me  to  always  treat  stoppage  of  the  bowels  as  though  it  were  paralysis  and  not 
constipation,  for  as  you  say  the  treatment  for  paralysis  will  overcome  both  constipation  and 
paralysis.  That  has  been  proven  to  me. 

"When  I  think  of  your  little  60c  box  of  Laxotonic  saving  this  $50,000  bull  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  it  is  too  bad  that  all  cattle  owners  and  breeders  do  not  know  of  your  valuable  preparations,  as 
well  a3  your  wonderful  skill  in  the  treatment  of  cattle  which  you  so  clearly  demonstrated  in  saving 
this  animal.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  appreciate  the  prompt  attention  that  you  gave  this  bull,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  was  below  zero  and  the  roads  were  drifted  and  be  was  160  miles 
from  you.  You  will  please  find  enclosed  my  check  to  cover  your  services. 

Yours  very  truly,  (Signed)  John  Erickson.” 

FOR  SALE  BY  DEALERS  OR  POSTPAID  SO  CENTS 
Ask  for  FREE  copy  of  The  Cattle  Specialist  and  how  to  get  The  Practical  Horn*  Veterinarian 
without  cost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE. 

DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS  VETERINARY  CO.,  INC.,  197  Grand  Ave„  Wankeaha.  WU. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

*T "TIE  following  are  the  January 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 


for  3%  milk  subject  to  published  freight  ,  .  e  .  ~  -----  “““  swung  uiai 

differentials  and  an  addition  of  4c  per  point,  being  clone  locally.  Prices  obviously  stay  potato  growing  district 


milk  subject  to  p°ubH she™' freight  mTirnf  ^iUS^”-SS  *rv)m  ^alne  stating  that  farmers  in  the 
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Class 

O-J  W  0. 

* 

Fluid 

Milk  .. 

.  .$3.00  $2.85 

2 

Fluid 

Cream 

2.20 

2 

A 

Fluid 

Cream 

.  .  2.46 

2 

B 

Cond. 

milk 

Soft  Cheese  .. 

..  2.56 

3 

Evap. 

,  Cond., 

Milk 

Powder, 

Hard 

Cheese  . 

..  2.25  2.15 

4 

Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on 

New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tlie  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

*  Class  2  A  price  shoivn  includes  15c  per  100  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  t  f  no  profitable  distribution  is 
made  of  skim.  Tbe  base  price  without  skim  value 
is  $2.21.  6c  per  100  lbs.  is  to  be  added  for  each 
1/10  of  1%  butierfat  in  classes  2 a  and  2b. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
52.80  for  3%  milk. 

Non-Pool  Prices 

The  Non-Pooling  Dairymen's  Co-Opera¬ 
tive  Association,  Inc.,  announces  for  the 
month  of  December,  1926,  a  flat  price  of 

Butter  Must 
Look  Good — 

Be  Appetizing 

* ‘Dandelion  Butter  Color’  ’  gives 
Winter  Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


of  butter  fat  above  3%.  The  dealer  to  take 
all  the  milk  delivered  by  his  producers. 
$3.46  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the  produc¬ 
er,  and  1c  per  100  lbs.  to  be  paid  to  the 
Non-Pooling  Dairymen’s  Co-Operattive  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
•surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  UP  THEN  BREAKS 
SHARPLY 


on  the  same  level.  The  situation  in  the 
west  is  a  little  firmer  than  it  is  here.  Some 
Canadian  cheese  still  figures  in  the  trans¬ 
actions. 


NEARBY  EGGS  BREAK 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

Selected  Extras 


Jan. 


Extra 


BROWNS 


Jan.  5  Dec.  27 

1925 

,  .52-53 

60-61 

49- 

57-59 

47-48 

55-56 

44-46 

53-54 

43- 

45-56 

39-46 

43-48 

-38 

56-60 

44-47 

CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Jan.  5 

Dec.  27 

Jan.  5 
1926 

H  igher 
than  extra  . 

.52' 

2-53 

531 

2-54 

45'/2-46 

Extra  (92  sc) 

-52 

53 

. 

-45 

84-91  score  . 

.42' 

->-51  j 

42 

-52i/2 

42  -  441  *2 

Lower  G'd’s 

41 

-42 

40 

-41' 

401 2-41' 2 

The  butter  market  has  been  a  rathei 


Immediately  following  the  turn  of  the 
year  the  egg  market  suffered  another 
bad  break  and  by  the  4th  prices  had 
dropped  off  from  5  to  6c.  Too  heavy 
accumulations  have  been  the  sole  rea¬ 
son  for  the  sharp  reduction  in  prices. 
Receivers  have  been  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  'the  policy  of  slashing  prices  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  stock  moving  into  distribut¬ 
ing  channels.  This  cutting  of  prices 
quite  sharply  tended  to  open  wider  out- 


s  m  that  state 
were  expecting  a  25c  reduction.  Just 
what  is  in  the  wind  at  the  present  time 
is  difficult  to  explain  but  it  looks  as 
though  the  Maine  growers  are  trying  to 
open  up  their  outlets  a  little  more  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  potato  market 
5  ot  late  has  been  rather  sluggish.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  is 
right  about  face,  compared  to  what  we 
heard  a  week  or  so  ago  compared  to 
prospects. 

Information  from  some  sections  state 
that  local  markets  are  holding  up  very 
well.  Prices  are  exactly  the  same  as 
they  were  in  our  last  report.  On  the 
3ru  some  sales  exceeded  the  top  quota¬ 
tions  by  15c  but  on  the  5th  premiums 
were  removed  considerably  from  $4.50 
to  $5  per  180  pounds  in  bulk. 


hectic  affair  since  our  last  report  "Vast  lcts--but  thc  values  were  ample  at  the 


Just  add  one-half  tea- 
A/' spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
{Jr  cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color’’  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot- 
ties  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Rich¬ 
ardson  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

— ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS — 

It  is  our  business  to  make  for  you  the  most  money  for 
your  live  poultry.  _  That  is  why  we  charge  5%  com¬ 
mission.  We  furnish  one-trip  coops  at  cost  to  us  We 
allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  received. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  ns 
your  nest  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Daane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 


week  we  stated  that  foreign  butter  was 
the  cause  of  a  recession  in  prices  but 
that  the  situation  would  be  only  tem¬ 
porary.  This  proved  to  be  the  case.  By 
the  30th,  values  had  climbed  back  to  the 
point  where  creamery  extras  (92  score) 
were  bringing  from  54)4  to  55c.  How¬ 
ever  the  market  was  not  due  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  rest.  By  the  following  Monday, 
January  3,  accumulations  had  piled  up 
to  the  point  that  a  cut  was  necessary  to 
open  up  additional  channels  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  price  went  to  53c  for  92 
score.  On  January  4  the  same  quality 
butter  went  to  52c  and  just  as  this  is 
being  written  on  the  afternoon  of  Jan¬ 
uary  5,  we  are  informed  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  again  broken  to  the  point  that 
92  score  is  bringing  50c. 

One  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
market  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  much  lower  it  is  going.  Ob¬ 
viously  when  the  market  breaks  like  this 
buyers  are  extremely  cautious  about  the 
amount  of  stock  they  take  on  hand,  tak¬ 
ing  only  enough  to  meet  immediate  trade 
needs.  Everybody  waits  for  the  other 
fellow,  holding  off  to  see  how  far  the 
thing  is  going  down,  each  one  looking 
for  the  bottom  before  they  take  on 
heavy  supplies.  The  reason  for  the 
break  has  been  heavy  supplies  and  slug¬ 
gish  movement. 

Previous  to  the  holidays  buyers  were 
anxious  to  fill  up  for  their  holiday  trade 
requirements  and  as  yet  they  have  been 
slow  to  resume  business.  Retail  distri¬ 
bution  lias  slackened  slightly  but  it  is 
felt  that  this  is  more  or  less  temporary. 

Supplies  on  the  other  hand  have  in¬ 
creased  materially.  The  New  York 
market  has  been  several  cents  above 
other  markets.  At  one  time  there  was 


decline  to  supply  all  the  present  trade 
needs.  Thc  greatest  weakness  on  eggs 
from  nearby  sections  has  been  in  med¬ 
ium  grades.  The  choice  selections  have 
been  selling  fairly  well. 

The  great  trouble  has  been  moving 
medium  and  lower  grade  receipts.  Some 
eggs  have  had  to  be  held  on  the  floor 
for  a  considerable  time  before  a  buyer 
could  be  found  who  would  bother  with 
them.  In  spite  of  the  break  however, 
we  can  find  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  the  market  is  still  a  few  cents 
above  the  market  of  a  year  ago.  Another 
encouraging  feature  that  we  do  not 
want  to  lose  sight  of  is  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings,  are  several  hundred  cases 
below  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  IN 
CHAOS 

FOWLS  jan.  5 

Dec.  27  1925 

Colored . 35  38-40 

Leghorns  .  -31  31-33 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 31-33  33-42 

Leghorns  . 28-31  31-32 

Broilers  . ..45-50  45-50 

Just  following  the  heavy  business  at 
New  Years  another  strike  hit  the  live 
poultry  market  and  knocked  everything 
upside  down  and  inside  out  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  chaos  reigns.  No  one  can  tell 
where  the  market  is  and  what  prices 
are  or  should  be.  The  strike  that  is  in 
progress  was  declared  by  .slaughter 


BEAN  MARKET  QUIET 

.  The  bean  market  has  been  very  quiet 
since  the  first  of  the  jxar.  Prices  are 
about  the  same  as  they  were  in  our  re¬ 
port  of  last  week,  except  ^red  kidneys 
which  have  shown  an  easier  tendency 
and  are  now  selling  from  $8.50  to  $9.25, 
Prices  on  other  varieties  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Marrows  $6.50  to  $6,  peas  $5.25  to 
$6. 

HAY  MARKET  STEADY 

The  hay  market  has  been  steady  of 
late  in  spite  of  rather  full  supplies.  On 
January  4,  $27  represented  about  the 
top  of  the  market  on  about  the  best 
grades  of  timothj',  with  other  classifica¬ 
tions  working  out  as  low  as  $20  for 
poorest  lines.  Rye  straw  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  scarce  of  late  and  on  the  4th 
was  bringing  from  $25  to  $26  a  ton. 

CABBAGE  SLIGHTLY  FIRMER 

The  cabbage  market  has  improved 
just  a  shade  and  on  January  4  state  Dan¬ 
ish  was  bringing  from  $30  to  $35  a  ton 
in  New  York  City.  New  York  has 
been  experiencing  some  very  mild 
weather  and  this  has  not  helped  a  great 
deal.  It  takes  real  winter  weather  to 
stimulate  the  consumption  of  corn  beef 
and  cabbage. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  THE  APPLE 
MARKET 

The  apple  market  has  not  changed 
materially  of  late,  although  some  of  the 
preferred  varieties  are  beginning  to 
show  up  much  better  than  others.  Bald¬ 
wins  that  are  strictly  fancy  have  been 
bringing  from  $3.50  to  $4  although  a  lot 


house  employees  and  as  tve  go  to  press  stock  has  been  selling  between  $2  and 
the  union  threatens  to  declare  a  general  $3-  ^en  Davis  have  been  selling  all  the 


strike  which  will  involve  the  “pullers” 
who  take  the  poultry  from  the  cars  at 
the  terminals,  put  them  into  the  crates 
in  which  they  are  delivered. 

Some  poultry  has  been  changing 


4  cents  difference  between  New  York  ba^ds>  tbe  only  buyers  being  those  re- 
and  Chicago.  Consequently  a  dozen  -ailers  who  conduct  their  own  stores  and 


way  from  $1.75  to  $3  and  State  Green¬ 
ings  from  $2  to  $4.75.  On  January  3, 
Vermont  McIntosh  reached  as  high  as 
$10  but  the  following  day  there  were  no 
offerings  good  enough  to  exceed  $9. 
Fancy  lots  of  State  McIntosh  sold  from 
$6  to  $9.  However,  poor  to  average 


cars  of  butter  has  rolled  to  New  York  not  have  to  dePend  on  union  help,  stock  covered  a  range  trom  $3  to  $5. 
from  the  middle  west  to  gain  advantage  H°wever  where  large  operators  are  Northern  Spies  have  been  selling  any- 
of  our  high  prices.  At  the  same  time  concerned,  trade  is  impossible.  To  add  where  from  $2.50  to  $5,o0. 

to  the  chaotic  conditions  some  of  the 
big  buyers  are  offering  any  price  at  all 
in  order  to  get  poultry.  However,  the 
receivers  are  reluctant  to  accept  these 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  trike  good  and  tom  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St. _  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Equipped  112  Acre  Dairy  Farm 
Only  $3500;  With  $5000  House 

And  barn;  convenient  good  village  &  markets;  crops  of  200 
bu.  potatoes,  40  bu.  oats,  2  tons  hay  per  acre;  GO  acres 
Cultivation,  spring-watered  pasture,  wire  fences,  est.  $4000 
worth  wood,  50,000  ft.  timber,  variety  fruit;  good  8-room 
house,  view  for  miles,  80-ft.  hip-roofed  basement  barn. 
Will  include  horses,  poultry,  furniture,  machinery,  tools 
for  rpiick  sale  at  $3500,  part  cash  takps  it.  Details  pg. 
42  big  Iilus.  Catalog.  Copy  free.  STR0UT  FARM 
AGENCY,  255-R,  4tll  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


advices  from  producing  sections  stat 
that  slightly  more  butter  is  being  made. 
As  yet  the  increase  in  the  make  only 
amounts  to  5  or  10%  but  it  is  enough 
to  show  up  in  the  receipts. 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


The  live  calf  market  holds  firm.  The 
choicest  marks  were  still  bringing  $17 


mestic  (American  made)  butter,  the 
market  would  still  be  in  a  very  firm  posi¬ 
tion.  However,  there  is  a  lot  of  foreign 
butter  on  the  market  and  this-  has  only 
served  to  swell  the  supplies  on  hand. 
With  the  market  down  to  50c  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  foreign  competition  will  soon 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City  cease-  Even  with  this  brcak  in  PrJces 
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.  . . .  fowl  because  they  fear  trickery.  Many  on  January  4,  although  by  far  the  ma- 

Were  we  only  dependent  on  our  do-’  -fr^10fc  re*usmg  to  sell  except  in  jority  of  the  sales  were  made  at  from 


thc  market  is  still  5c  better  than  it  was 
a  year  ago. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  way  prices  will  go.  An  immed¬ 
iate  recovery  is  not  looked  for  but  your 
reporter  personally  feels  that  it  will  not 
go  much  lower.  Our  reserve  stocks 
have  been  drawn  on  too  heavily  and  the 
trade  has  been  using  too  much  butter 
to  see  things  go  to  pieces  altogether. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  Jan.  5 

FLATS  Jan.  5  Dec.  27  1926 

Fresh  fancy  r - - - - - 

Fresh  av’ge - — - — - - 

Held  fancy  ..27  -  28  27  -  28 
held  av’ge  ..25  -26  25  -26 


a  limited  range.  It  is  stated  by  some 
that  the  big  fellows  are  offering  high 
prices  to  freeze  out  the  little  fellows 
who  bought  poultry  early  in  the  week 
before  any  prices  were  established.  In 
view  of  the  circumstances  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  any  quotations  for  the  time 
being. 

The  market  for  the  New  Year  holiday 
was  very  good.  Fanct^  colored  fowls 
sold  as  high  as  37c  with  some  excep¬ 
tionally  fine  stock  going  at  a  premium. 
Choice,  nearby  stock  arriving  by  ex¬ 
press  sold  very  readily.  Broilers  were 
especially  scarce  and  the  fanciest 
brought  as  much  as  50c  although  the 
market  level  was  at  45c.  Turkeys  were 
rather  weak.  The  strike  has  spoiled 


$12  to  $16.  It  was  only  in  limited  occa¬ 
sions  that  $17  was  realized  and  cannot 
be  considered  the  market  in  any  way. 

The  demand  has  been  good  on  bulls, 
heavy  fat  States  bringing  from  $6.75  to 
$7.25  with  light  weights  in  good  flesh 
from  $5  -  to  $5.75,  mediums  from  $6  to 
$6.50. 

Heavy  state  cows,  fat  have  been 
bringing  from  $5  to  $5.50  with  a  few 
selected  ones  at  $6,  mediums  at  $4  to 
$4.25  with  other  lines  selling  down  to 
$3.35.  Canners  have  been  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $2.20  to  $3.25,  reactor  year¬ 
lings  from  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Choice  ewes  have  been  selling  from 
$6  to  $6.50.  Most  of  the  sales  are  at 


everything.  It  was  hoped  that  the  trade  $5,  stocks  selling  down  to  $2.50. 


28  -29 


The  cheese  market  still  continues  in  the 
same  state  that  it  was  at  the  time  of  our 


following  New  Years  would  hold  up  as 
well  as  it  did  a  year  ago  without  any 
break  whatsoever, 

POTATO  TREND  EASIER 

Indications  are  that  we  are  in  for  a 
slightly  easier  potato  market.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  o  one  of  the  largest  receivers  in 
the  New  York  market  received  advices 


The  market  has  been  steady  on  live 
lambs,  most  of  the  sales  of  states  have 
been  from  $9  to  $12  with  occasional 
primes  at  $13.50,  culls  at  from  $7  to  $8. 

Live  hogs  weighing  from  100  to  150 
pounds  have  been  selling  up  to  $13.25. 
heavier  weights  seldom  exceeding  $13 
with  200  pounders  selling  around  $12  to 
$12.50. 


I 
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The  Farm  News 


Governor  Smith  to  Address  Agricultural  Society  Meeting 

/'"'OVER NOR  Alfred  E.  Smith  will  general  was  the  best  financially  speak-  their  credit  to  the  limit  in  order  to  get 

be  the  chief  speaker  at  the  annual  ing,  since  the  period  of  depression  fol-  by. — W.  I.  Roe. 

meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agri-  lowing  the  war.-  -  _ _ 

cultural  Society  at  its  old  time  supper  Hay  was  practically  all  disposed  of 
at  the  Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  on  before  haying  at  a  fair  but  not  high 
Wednesday,  January.  19.  This  Society  price,  and  a  good  b;t  of  the  1926  crop 

is  the  oldest  farm  organization  in  the  has  been  moving  this  fall.  All  this  has 

State  and  one  of  the  oldest  m  the  coun-  tended  to  ease  up  the  situation  of  the 

try,  andjrom  time  immemorial  it  has  hay  farmers  to  some  extent.  They  have 

been  the  custom  for  the  Governor  of  been  struggling  through  pretty  deep 

the  State  to  addiess  the  annual  meet-  water  for  some  time,  and  most  of  the 

Jngh  .  ...  .  _  1924  crop  was  carried  over  to  be  mar- 

The  other  leading  speaker  will  be  Dr.  keted  with  the  1925  crop,  which  cost  a 

Livingbton  Farrand,  1  resident  of  Cor-  year  0f  hard  sledding,  for  most  are  not 

m‘  .  Cmversity.  .  .  financially  equipped  to  carry  a  crop  very 

there  will  be  an  old  time  singmg  ipng< 
school,  selections  by  an  old-fashioned 


Farmer’s  Meetirgs 

Jan.  13 — Schenectady  Fann  Bureau 
Meeting  at  Glenville,  Speakers — 
F.  N.  Stimson,  Mrs.  Mary  Mon¬ 
roe,  F.  A.  Norman. 

Jan.  17-20 — Pennsylvania  State  Farm 
Products  Show-at  Harrisburg. 

Jan.  19 — Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Albany. 

Jan.  19-2(1— New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel 


and  reading  by-  "BolC  Adainl  J- -“w  “ate  Breeders  As- 

irom  his  Rude  Rural  Rhymes.  Z/  •  ,  "aging.  From  /0  sociation  meetins?  at  Alba™ 

Reservations  for  this  supper  should  North'  Coiim'ry  „mv "goes  on' the" fluid  20~N™  V«k  State  Dairymen's 

«  »  ;ith  P^portionate  better  re-  Peb/ JZn  ^  York  State'^-ange  An- 

far  outnumber  those  which  can  be  ac-  ■  «  t  *any  ,cheesJ  factones  have  nuai  Meeting  at  Jamestown  & 

cep  ted  because  of  the  limited  capacity  of  P  K’  11  conJ«nct,on  u'uh  this  bas  come  p  b  i5_j7 Shr,?t  course  in  Farm  Ale 

the  dining  hall.  Send  reservations  to  a  .very.  considerable  lowering  in  the  cov^e  m  Farm 

Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Secretary  of  the  pnce  da,ry  fccds’  leavmS  a  wider 
Agricultural  Society,  c|o  Department  of  Spr,Ca?  betw,een  the  c°st  °,f  production 
Farms  and  Markets,  Alban v  N  Y  and  tbe  marbet  Pnce  than  has  prevailed 

•  '  *  for  several  vears. 

Plan  to  Erect  Permanent  Building 


chanics  at  the  State  School  of  Ag- 
‘  riculture  at  Farmingdale. 


County  Notes 

Ontario  County — Farmers  have  not 


.  Meadows  have  gone  into  the  winter 

During  the  day  sessions  of  the  So-  in  very  good  condition,  the  ground  i,  fa«dTe7y  PeFtUVfFVM?  1 
c,ety,  »  will  be  discussed  and  per-  full  of  water,  and  the  „rly  ejating  of  been  po„T,  ™!h  tile  ««p.ioi  of  oaV 
e  d  toi  electing  a  permanent  agri-  snow  has  kept  most  of  the  frost  out  of  barley  and  potatoes  Wheat  was  not  in 
^raT  nmseum  on  the  -New  York  the  ground,  so  that  the  water  from  average  crip  Hav  was  1  gM  bu  t 

?  a’r  (?rOUnds'  ,  bor  some  tune  the  occasional  soft  days  is  quickly  absorbed,  cheap  when  you  sell  it  Corn  ’was  not 
Society  has  been  working  on  a  project  to  On  the  other  side  of  the  question  tax  as  good  as  usual  nl  l  r, 

orv^nern^-t  ^  pferpetu*te  the  mem'  b’me  \s  herc-  a’^  that  means  much  turn-  there  is  quite  a  lo’t  in  the  field  yet’  Beans 
ore  and  customs  of  our  farmer  tore-  ing  about  to  get  enough  to  meet  the  were  a  ratal  fa;ilir„  c-  "  ‘  ,  eans 

Idold  py  Pnlti"f.  OU  regu,hir  tidbits  obligation.  Many  have  had  to  sacrifice  field  yet.  Very  little  stock  Is  "being  fed 
f  °  d  t,’lle  machinery  and  household  some  crop  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  Health  of  community  is  iroofl 

pra^eetas  tSey  ^  ^  °therS  ^  Using  all  a  Happy  New  Yeat.-E.  T.  B. 

times.  ■  _ „ 

I«  addition  to  the  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety,  many  of  the  officers  of  other  farm 
organizations  of  the  state  are  coming  to 
Albany  as  guests  of  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  hold  directors’  or  exe¬ 
cutive  committee  meetings  of  their  own 
organizations  and  to  participate  in  the 
old  time  supper  on  the  evening  of  Jan- 
ttary  19.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of 
the  red  letter  days  for  agriculture  in  the 
entire  rear. 


v  OS)  55 

/’  County  Dec.  27th  was  the 

coldest  day  of  the  winter — 10  to  12  be¬ 
low  zero.  Much  snow  throughout  the 
country.  Some  hill  places  snowed  in. 
Snow  fell  7  inches  in  some  sections  Sun¬ 
day  night  and  wind  drifted,  everything 
lull  to  overflowing.  Holiday  season  fully 
enjoyed  with  weather  generally  mild. 
Coal  and  wood  plentiful.  Market  dull 
on  potatoes,  though  $2  a  bushel  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  some,  on  Endicott  markets. 
AH  schools  having  vacations.— Mrs.  D. 

Steuben  County— Steady  winter 
weather  with  good  sleighing  on  country 
roads.  The  main  roads  are  devoid  of 
sleighing  on  account  of  autos.  Fresh 
cows  and  those  soon  to  freshen  are  be¬ 
ing  picked  up  very  fast.  We  should  esti¬ 
mate  that  there  has  been  shipped  from 
this  part  of  the  county  on  an  average 
more  than  a  carload  of  cows  every  two 
weeks.  The  price  ranges  from  $60  to 
•pi50-  It  is  estimated  that  the  Buck¬ 
wheat  and  beans  that  have  been  lost  in 
Steuben  County  on  account  of  the  hard 
fall  will  amount  to  several  thousand 
acres.  Buckwheat  is  80c  and  beans  are 
not  yet  threshed.— C.  H.  E. 

Schenectady  County — I  he  ground  has 
been  covered  with  snow  since  the  first 
of  December.  Many  people  are  filling 
their  ice  houses.  1  here  are  not  many 
auctions.  Prices  on  most  farm  products 
remain  about  the  same.  Eggs  are  bring¬ 
ing  6o  cents,  hens  not  laying  very  well, 
— S.  AV.  C. 

Noteg  from  West  Virginia 

Nicholas  County — It  has  been  almost 
a  continuous  rain  for  nearly  two  weeks 
and  the  mud  is  deep.  We  had  one  cold 
spell  about  two  weeks  ago.  Mercury  got 
down  to  5  or  6  degrees  below  zero.  It 
thawed  with  the  rain  and  it  has  been 
raining  ever  since. — A.  J.  L. 


Madison  Square  G-arden  Poultry 
Show  Opens 

7"™  Ma<lison  Square  Garden  Poultry 
Show  opened  its  doors  on  January  5 
tor  the  second  time  in  the  basement  of  the 
Aew  Madison  Square  Garden  on  49th 
street  in  New  York  City.  Since  last  year’s 
show  some  additional  space  has  been  made 
available,  so  that  the  birds,  pet  stock  and 
commercial  exhibits  have  been  spread  out. 
so  that  they  present  a  more  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Although  the  number  of  exhibits  is 
slightly  less%  than  last  year,  the  show  is 
'idly  up  to  standard  in  the  quality  and 
numbers  of  stock  shown. 

The  judges  started  their  task  of  placing 
the  10,000  entries  at  10  o’clock  Wednes¬ 
day  morning.  One  hen  that  was  shipped 
trom  Texas,  was  in  some  way  returned  to 
her  owner.  In  order  to  get  her  to  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  in  time  for  the  show 
she  was  taken  to  Chicago  by  Airplane  and 
from  there  to  New  York  by  Express. 

In  addition  to  the  hens,  turkeys,  geese 
snd  ducks,  the  rabbits,  pigeons  and  other 
pet  stock  are  a  number  of  interesting  com¬ 
mercial  exhibits.  Mammoth  incubators 
Knock-down  houses,  poultry  feeds,  cod  liver 
° ’.  peat  !,tter  and  farm  papers  all  have 
their  interesting  and  instructive  booths, 
ft  appears  that  the  reputation  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  Show  as  the  leading 
sultry  Show  in  the  East  has  been 
maintained. 


jpERHAPS  the  greatest  service  that 
can  be  rendered  by  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
gram  Committee  on  Unified  Organiza¬ 
tion,  appointed  by  the  Utica  meeting 
of  October  2th  will  be  to  gather  from 
all  sources  the  real  facts  about  the 
present  milk  situation  in  this  region, 
and  after  careful  study  and  analysis,’ 
make  them  available  to  the  farmers  of 
all  groups  who  had  a  part  in  creating  the 
committee.  If  this  can  he  done  the 
Farm  Bureau  by  starting  this  movement 
will  have  rendered  a  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  service  to  milk  producers.  On 
such  a  foundation  of  fact,  greater  co¬ 
operative  marketing  results  wall  be  se¬ 
cured. 

In  order  to  get  these  facts  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  arranged  a  series  of  hearings 
to  be  held  at  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  in  Albany.  To  these  hear¬ 
ings,  they  have  invited  officers  of  all 
cooperative  groups  in  the  territory,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  distributers  and  consum¬ 
ers  organizations,  health  officers,  legis¬ 
lators,  bankers,  traffic  managers  of  the 
railroads,  editors  of  farm  journals,  men 
who  have  studied  Danish  Cooperatives 
and  experts  from  the  Marketing  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture. 


Milk  Program  Committee  Holds  Hearing 


A  ork  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Hon. 
D.  P.  Witter,  Chairman  of  Committee 
on  Agriculture  for  the  Assembly  and 
Berne  A.  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of 
Farms  and  Markets. 

For  two  hundred  years  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  has  been  growing  in  size. 
Today  we  see  it  expanded  to  include 
parts  or  six  states.  Within  its  limits 
are  more  than  six  hundred  distributing 
centers,  large  and  small,  beside  New 
Aork  City.  These  many  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  and  the  multitude  of  other  in¬ 
fluences  which  bear  on  the  subject  of 
milk  distribution  in  this  territory,  make 
it  one  of  the  most  complicated  merchan¬ 
dising  activities  in  the  world. 


North  Country  Notes 

the  coming  of  1927  the  ques- 
,  /‘on  of  just  what  the  future  will 
'  1  'or  NTorth  Country  farmers,  is  an 
a  absorbing  topic.  The  past  year  in 


The  First  Hearing 

Appearing  before  the  Committee  at  its 
first  hearing  on  January  3  and  4  were 
the  following: 

t  Prof.  E.  G.  Misner,  Professor  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics  at  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity;  Mr.  E.  H.  Thompson,  President  of 
the  Federal  Land  Bank.  Springfield 
Mass.;  Mr.  G.  E.  Zeppel,  Milk  Traffic 
Agent,  D.  L.  and  W.  R.  R.;  Mr.  F.  C. 
Pincney,  Manager  of  the  Onondaga 
Milk  Producers  Cooperative  Association, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  Professor  Leiand 
Spencer,  Professor  of  Marketing,  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture;  Mr. 
P.  S.  Fox  of  Bordens  Farm  Products 
Company;  Mr.  Verne  F.  Hovey,  Presi¬ 
dent  General  Ice  Cream  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Professor  H.  A. 
Ross,  Professor  of  Marketing,  New 


Competition  for  Markets 

When  the  first  farmer  crossed  the 
Hudson  River  with.milk  to  sell  on  Man¬ 
hattan  Island,  the  struggle  for  these 
markets  for  fluid  milk  began.  The 
struggle  has  grown  with  the  size  of  the 
Milk  Shed.  Every  time  a  new  shipping 
station  has  opened  Upstate, it  has  en¬ 
tered  into  direct  competition  with  the 
established  shippers  of  fluid  milk. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  thinking 
dairymen  began  to  realize  that  there 
were  common  interests  among  all  milk 
producers  m  the  Metropolitan  District. 
*1  hey  staited  to  organize  the  old  Dairy¬ 
men  s  League.  If  anybody  thinks  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  organize  “One  United 
Dairymen’s  Organization”  in  this  terri¬ 
tory,  let  him  recall  that  the  Dairymen’s 
League  struggled  for  thirteen  years  to 
get  started  and  then,  up  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  milk  strike  in  1916,  less  than 
one-tenth  of  the  dairymen  were  mem¬ 
bers. 

Unfortunate  as  has  been  the  lack  of 
unity  among  the  several  marketing 
groups  of  milk  producers  in  recent 
years,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  rank 
and  file  have  learned  more  about  mar¬ 
keting  milk  during  the  past  five  years 
than  during  all  the  years  before. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between 
a  milk  strike  like  the  one  111  1916  and 


cooperative  merchandising  as  there  is 
between  a  naval  battle  and  the  govern¬ 
ing  of  a  nation.  In  the  battle  or  in  the 
strike  an  issue  is  won  or  lost  and  much 
suffering  is  endured.  In  a  few  hours 
or  a  few  days  it  is  over.  Then  the 
people  bind  up  their  wounds  and  settle 
back  into  the  every  day  grind  of  work¬ 
ing  out  the  problems  of  government  or 
01  merchandising  by  the  slow  process  of 
trying  out  many  things  and  rejecting 
those  which  do  not  work. 

It  is  thus  that  farmers  in  the  New 
Aork  Milk  Shed  are  working  out  the 
many  and  varied  problems  incident  to 
selling  fluid  milk.  It  is  thus  that  the 
cooperative  marketing  must  develop. 
Many  things  are  being  tried  in  this  Milk 
Shed,  many  details  are  being  discarded 
as  unworkable;  others  are  being  accept¬ 
ed  as  of  value.  There  is  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation  going  on  now  among 
dairymen  here  than  ever  before,  even 
if  the  progress  is  slow,  arduous  and  ex¬ 
pensive. 

The  things  already  learned  and  now 
m  use,  are  of  great  value  to  milk  pro¬ 
ducers.  In  terms  of  present  savings  and 
especially  as  a  foundation  for  future 
building,  they  are  priceless. 


HOTEL 


FLANDERS 


Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15 -story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
ami  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  sp 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANB0RM,  Prop. 


( 
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ILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

jrt  ah  My  customers  are  repeaters  because  Hillpot  Chicks  repeat  the  ' 

Repeaters  maturing,  heavy-laying  habits  of  their  farm-bred  ancestois.  Thiy 
pay  because  they  lay.  '  _ _ 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  My  New  Big  1927  Chick  Book.  Entirely  new,  flatly  enlarged  and  full 
of  important  information  and  profit-making-  ideas.  Send  today.  It  is 

Order  Now,  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


BOX  29 

Frenchtoum,  U.  J 


Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  OH 

White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns. ....  $3.75  7.00 
Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 

Minorcas.  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds -  4.2S  8.00 

. . 

Mixed  Chf^ks^not  accredited)— "Light  10c  :  Heavy  uf  «RMS'CASH  ' Future 
orders  109b  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  fromthisAdv^isement.  Bank  References. 

THE  EAGLE  NEST  HATCHERY  Oept.  1 6  UPPER  SAN0USKY.  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 


25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

300  500  1000 

38.00  62.00  120.00 

43.50  72.00  140.00 

40.50  67.00  130.00 
47.00  75.00  145.00 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  ^ 

ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
•  reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


EVER^CHICKBUYERSHOULOKNOW  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog,  tells  all  about  our  flue,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  S  islanded  and  a bf record 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by.  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University.  • 

r'TT  ADJ  TarPTn?n  C'  TT  ir-  IZ-  q  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
UuAKAInI  J.  h,h,U  v_ rl i L. iv o  Yoti  can’t  lose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


D  ADV  PpiplfC  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DnDI  LOlLIVvj jncuilatj0n  from  nigh  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


mi  AT  ITY  PHirV Q  Chicks  from  winter  laying, 
vrU/lL!  1  1  UltiUlvJ  farm  rajse(ji  mature  stock, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  K.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks:  $15.  per  100  up-  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Circular  free.  Shipments  will  he  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


EARLY  HATCHED  COCKERELS 

from  °u0  to  240  or  over  egg  dams.  Sired  by  our  Super 
240-egg  bred  males  and  Tancred  males  with  800-egg 
quintuples  breeding.  Smooth  shelled,  pure  white  eggs 
with  (he  desired  shape  and  size  our  first  consideration 
ALWAYS.  Be  considerate,  breed  uniform  type  pullets,  pro¬ 
duce  belter  eggs.  Write  for  catalog. 

Cloverdale  Poultry  Farm,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


Commercial  Poultry  Farms  ®  HG  'aC,kns 

Flocks  Culled  and  weekly  inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 
free  Circular  and  Price  list  of  our  free  range  High  Quality 
Breeds,  etc.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  E.  King, 
frop.,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


3m£2 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby  JL 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  ,L 
flne  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  _  us  know 

what  you  want.  ...  ..  ..  . 

niTi|  nn  .r>  rnrr  Our  book  gives  directions  for  rais- 
bAlALUu  lo  rntfc  ing  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 
CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tlr0’  01110 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  up,  according 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  fronr  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow’  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery _ Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORNS  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Selling  Eggs  By  Parcel  Post 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
eggs ;  it  means  that  you  will  favor  the 
better  shaped  and  more  rounding  eggs. 
Incidentally,  the  very  fact  that  the  egg  is 
round  and  plump  serves  a  purpose ;  it  fits 
more  tightly  into  the  filler.  The  pressure 
is  not  severe,  but  it  is  uniform. 

The  next  step  in  the  packing  is  rolling 
the  egg.  This,  of  course,  increases  the 
labor.  From  newspapers,  old  magazines, 
etc.,  I  cut  squares  of  paper  large  enough 
so  that  an  egg  can  be  rolled  up,  the  ends 
of  the  paper  being  tucked  in.  Place  the 
egg  on  a  corner  of  the  paper,  roll  the  paper 
around  the  egg  once,  fold  in  the  corners 
at  each  side  at  this  stage,  and  when  these 
have  been  folded  in  finish  winding  the 
paper  up.  . 

There  is  one  other  point  in  packing 
that  seems  essential,  and  that  is  the 
candling  of  all  eggs.  Often  eggs  contain 
minor  cracks  that  are  not  detected  until 
the  eggs  go  under  a  light.  If  you  only- 
check  out  one  such  egg  in  every  thirty  or 
forty  dozen,  it  is  worth  while  because 
you  have  probably  saved  j  list  that  much 
breakage.  Incidentally,  you  ought  to 
candle  these  eggs  anyway;  you  are  ask¬ 
ing  the  top  price,  and  the  way  to  maintain 
satisfaction  is  to  sell  an  article  you  are 
sure  of.  If  you  fail  to  candle  these  eggs 
a  bloody  spot  or  some  foreign  particle 
may  turri  up  in  an  egg  which  may  make  it 
look  far  from  fresh. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  more  eggs  you 
can  send  in  one  case,  the  cheaper  the  rate 
is.  And  postage  is  a  matter  of  some  con¬ 
cern,  for  it  adds  materially  to  the  price 
of  the  eggs  from  the  consumer’s  stand¬ 
point.  When  you  have  already  charged 
a  good  price  for  your  eggs  and  then  have 
to  add  five  or  six  cents  more  a  dozen,  it 
gets  eggs  down  on  a  pretty  expensive  basis. 
In  some  cases  I  have  kept  track  of  the  post¬ 
age,  week  by  week,  and  sent  in  the  total 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  Sometimes  this 
was  quite  an  item,  so  that  recently  I  have 
simply  figured  the  postage  in  in  computing 
the  price  of  eggs.  The  price  remains 
pretty  constant  unless  there  is  a  big 
fluctuation  in  the  size  of  your  eggs,  lhe 
consumer  pays  the  postage  on  the  empty 
—container. 

And  finally,  what  is  a  fair  per  cent  when 
it  comes  to  breakage?  My  shipments  have 
been  largely  made  to  nearby  points,  but  I 
have  also  had  customers  in  and  around 
New  York  City,  something  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  here.  In  seven  years  I 
have  averaged  at  least  one  case  or  thirty 
dozen  eggs  a  week  by  parcel  post,  and 
often  more  than  that  number,  and  I  have 
yet  to  receive  my  first  complaint  foi 
broken  eggs  from  a  customer.  That  an- 
egg  has  broken  now  and  then,  I  know,  for 
I  have  seen  a  mark  on  the  flat.  In  one 
case  only  have  I  seen  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  serious  break,  and  that  was  where 
the  corner  of  the  crate  was  crushed  in. 
Since  I  never  heard  from  the  party  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  simply  one  egg  was 
affected.  Accidents  will  happen,  but  I  feel 
sure  that,  if  you  are  interested  in  this 
phase  of  marketing  some  of  your  eggs, 
and  follow  the  few  simple  suggestions 
that  I  have  outlined  above  you  will  find 
parcel  post  a  profitable  and  satisfactory 
way  of  disposing  of  part  or  all  of  your 
daily  production. 


n  ADV  r'UTr'TfC  100%  Live  Delivery. 
DrlD  I  UniVjlVO  Postage  Prepaid. 

25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $.’L25  $6.00  $11.00 

Buff  &  B.  Leghorns  . .  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Anconas  .  3.50  6.50  12,00 

Black  Minorcas  . 3.75  7.00  13.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 3.75  7.00  13.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wli.  &  SL  Wyandottes  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Deduct  %c  per  chick  from  hundred  price  for  lots  of  500 
or  more  chicks.  First  shipments  Feb.  7th.  Your-  order 
must  be  placed  on  or  before  Feb.  1st  at  these  low  prices. 
10  c'o  deposit  with  order  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipping  time.  Purebred  stock  from  culled  stock. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


STURDY  1 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
914c  UP. 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
<$•/  CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Special  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


JONES 


»  BARRED  ROCK  AND  nmnl/C 
SINGLE  COMBED 
WHITE  LEGHORN  v 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


HIGH  rLOCK  AYEBA GES, 


Means  PROFITS.  RUPP’S’ INVINCIBLE’ ’  CHICKS, | 

BLACK  LEGHORN  TDhAeYK^LdDthCarLa^ 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

AUGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD,  PA. 


L 


SQUAB  BOOK 
NUMBER  3 


Send  now  for  this  interesting  book  telling 
how  a  beginner  started  small  in  backyard 
with  no— money,  now  has  a  $30,000  plant, 
ships  150  barrels  squabs  yearly,  paid  $75  to 
wawM  $100  a  barrel.  You  can  do  the  same.  Price 
of  book  is  60c  but  we  will  mail  it  to  you  for  name3  and  addresses 
of  four  of  your  friends  and  your  own.  Ask  for  Book  No.  Three, 

Plymouth  Rock  Squab  Co.,  434  H  Sired,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

Founder  of  lhe  Squab  Industry  26  Years  Ago 


culling  by  the  time  it  requires  a  hen  to 
molt  rather  than  by  the  time- of  year  she 
molts.  The  hen  that  always  has  smooth 
white  plumage  is  likely  to  be  a  slow 
mol  ter,  replacing  a  few  feathers  at  a  time 
and  always  having  a  clean  coat.  This  hen 
can  usually  be  culled  by  color  because  she 
usually  fails  to  lay  enough  eggs  to  keep 
the  color  bleached  out  of  her  legs. 

If  the  whole  flock  is  culled  in  the 
fall  the  point  to  watch  is  not  to  cull  out 
all  the  hens  that  show  signs  that  they 
molted  early.  In  other  words  try  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  the  hen  is  a  good  yearly 
layer  rather  than  whether  she  is  laying 
now.  I  believe  the  best  way  is  to  cull  all 
the  time  rather  than  to  cull  once  a  yeai. 
A  man  who  has  been  trap  nesting  recently 
told  me  that  some  of  his  best  producers 
molt  early  in  the  summer. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

a  reputation  of  higher  Quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

-  ■  ■  — —  i 

BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  Ulus 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  story 

Writ®  for  It  today 

jfW.  Ossage  Hatchery,  20  Main  St..  Ottawa.  OtiU 


Early  Vs  Late  Molters 

1  have  been  studying  the  culling  of  hens 
for  some  time  and  believe  I  can  do  a  fairly 
good  job.  However,  I  am  not  just  sure 
about  the  early  niolter.  We  used  to  be 
told  that  she  was  good  because  she  would 
lay  in  the  fall,  later  we  were  advised  to 
sell  the  early  molter  because  she  was  a 
slow  molter  and  took  a  long  vacation.  I 
have  about  decided  that  neither  advice  is 
entirely  right.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
early  molters  are  quick  molters  and  profit¬ 
able  to  keep? 

I'  BELIEVE  that  many  of  the  experi¬ 
menters  and  college  men  are  advocating 


Special  Fleshing  Mash  to  Main¬ 
tain  Body  Weight 

FAURING  the  past  few  years  the  im- 
L-^  portance  of  keeping  laying  hens  up  to 
a  good  body  weight  has  been  more  fully 
recognized.  The  State  Institute  at  Farm- 
ingdale  weigh  the.  hens  entered  in  the  lay¬ 
ing  contest  and  increase  the  scratch  ration 
as  soon  as  they  show  any  decrease  in 
weight.  In  this  way  they  have  secured  fine 
production  without  using  lights. 

At  the  egg  laying  contest  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  a  special  fleshing  mash  is  used  com¬ 
posed  of  i  pound  of  corn  meal,  I  pound 
of  ground  rolled  oats,  I  pound  of  seun- 
solid  buttermilk  and  i  pint  of  cod  liver 
oil  if  the  oil  is  not  used  in  some  other 
part  of  the  ration.  This  mixture  is 
moistened  with  water  and  fed  about  noon 
to  ioo  hens.  This  serves  a  different  pur¬ 
pose  than  the  regular  wet  laying  mash 
sometimes  fed  in  the  summer  to  stimulate 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 


AND 


BREWERS'  YEAST 


FOR  POULTRY  AND  LIVE 
STOCK 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL— Tested 

U.  S,  P.  Medicinal — Finest  Vitamine 
Content  Guaranteed 

30  gal.  Freight  collect - $32.00 

5  gal.  Express  collect -  9.00 

1  gal.  Postpaid  _  2.50 

BREWERS’  YEAST— Tested 

100  lbs.  Freight  collect - $30.00 

50  lbs.  ' Express  collect _ 16.00 

25  lbs.  Express  collect _  9.00 

5  lb's.  Postpaid _  2.00 

Cash  loith  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE 

HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York. 

Special  One-Time  Offer 
With  this  Coupon  Only 

5  gal.  Express  collect _ $8.00  [  ] 

1  gal.  Postage  paid _ 2.25  [  ] 

1  gal.  Oil  l 

lbs.  Yeast  j  Postpaid _ 4.00  [  ] 


Name  __ 
Address 
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.  DON'T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING  ■ 

I  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing,  i 
f  Paint6,  etc.,  until  you  get  my  new  Cut  Price  Catalog:.  I " 
I  want  you  to  Bee  the  big:  pavings  I'm  giving  this  season.! 
9  Write  today  for  my  Big:  112- page  Bargain  Book.  Get  ray  cut  1 
%  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight,  guarantee  the  j 
f  quality.  Jim  Brown.  I 

3 THE  BROWN  FENCE  £  WIRE  CO.,  Dept3004,  Cleveland,  0. 1 
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It  Is  Best 
Poultry 

Throw  some  Pearl 
Grit  to  your  poultry 
flock  and  see  how 
fast  they  pick  it  up. 
Your  birds  know  what  they 
need  and  if  you  give  it  to  them 
your  profit#  will  be  larger. 
Pearl  Grit  Is  Almost 
All  Lime 

Hens  need  lots  of  lime  to 
make  egg9.  Growing  chicks 
and  young  fowls  must  have 
it  if  they  are  to  grow  and  be 
healthy.  Feed  Pearl  Grit  and 
see  the  difference. 

Pearl  Grit  is  a  Good 
Grinder 

Pearl  Grit  is  made  with  sharp 
grinding  edgee  which  help  the 
fowl  get  the  most  from  its 
feed.  It  does  what  a  smooth 
pebble  cannot  do  in  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  feed  in  the  fowl’s 
gizzard. 

Send  Year  Dealers  Name 
and  soc  Sol*  Sample 

THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

“AA”  Asb  Street  PIQUA,  OHIO 

_  Return  this  Coupon 


production.  Its  purpose  is  to  maintain 
body  weight.  When  hens  arc  producing 
heavily  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  them 
to  eat  enough  whole  grain  and  this  mash 
supplies  the  lack.  It  is  fed  at  noon  so 
that  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  evening 
meal  of  whole  grain. 


Long  Island  Poultrymen  Fight 
White  Diarrhea 

’  I  ‘HIS  3rear  Long  Island  poultrymen  have 
started  an  association  for  testing  all 
their  birds  for  bacillary  white  diarrhea. 
While  a  few  have  tested  previously  and 
the  disease  has  not  been  as  bad  here  as 
in  many  sections,  our  breeders  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  stop  until  every  flock  on  Long  Is 
land  is  ioo%  free  of  the  disease. 

To  date  the  State  Institute  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  has -re¬ 
ceived  applications  from  fifteen  com¬ 
mercial  poultrymen  to  test  a  total  of 
io, /i i  breeding  hens  and  cockerels.  More 
are  coming  in  daily. 

Here  on  Long  Island  we  have  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  commercial  poultry 
flocks  averaging  about  one  thousand  birds 
each.  Single  Comb  White  Leghorns  are 
predominant,  though  some  unexcelled  flocks 
of  production  bred  Rhode  Island  Reds  and 
Plymouth  Rocks  are  also  to  be  found. 

Many  of  our  breeders  have  been  care¬ 
fully  culling  and  selecting  their  breeders 
for  years,  quite  a  number  having  this 
done  under  the  New  York  State  Poultry 
Certification  Association.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  much  progress,  particularly  in 
standardizing  type  and  weight  and  elimi¬ 
nating  the  poorest  layers.  Having  taken 
the  first  steps  in  production  breeding,  an 
increasing  number  of  Long  Island  breeders 
are  trapnesting  and  pedigree  breeding. 
Some  of  the  men  have  been  pedigree 
breeding  for  years,  others  are  just  starting. 
The  movement  is  growing  and  the  many 
records  at  various  State  egg  laying  con¬ 
tests  are  evidence  that  great  progress  has 
been  made. 


Enclosed  Is  10c  (or  Trial  Simple 


Naae . . 

Address . . 

Dealers  Name .. 
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Does  It  Pay  To  Warm  Drinking 
Water 

We  have  a  flock  of  500  white  leghorns 
and  have  been  wondering  whether  it  will 
pay  us  to  Install  some  system  for  keeping 
the  drinking  water  warm  this  winter.  We 
will  appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may 
be  able  to  give  that  will  help  us  to  make 
the  right  decision. 

£  DOUBT  if  hens  need  warm  water  anc 
yet  it  is  extremely  important  that  they 
have  a  steady  supply  of  water  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  freezing  point  in  tempera¬ 
ture.  If  you  can  supply  them  with  this 
I  doubt  if  it  will  pay  to  install  heaters. 
Some  provision  for  keeping  the  water 
warm  however,  will  save  quite  a  lot  of 
work.  A  friend  of  mine  who  did  so  re¬ 
ported  quite  an  increase  in  eggs  and  con 
eluded  that  the  increase  was  mostly  due  to 
tne  fact  that  the  hens  could  drink  just  as 
soon  as  it  became  light  in  the  morning. 
He  kept  the  water  warm  with  an  electric 
light  bulb  and  where  electricity  is  avail¬ 
able  I  would  certainly  advise  using  it. 
Some  put  a  bulb  directly  in  the  water 
which  is  as  good  a  way  as  any. 

Another  method  works  on  the  thermos 
bottle  principle.  The  water  is  put  into  a 
fountain  while  fairly  warm  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  is  insulated  so  that  it  cools  off  slowly. 
Such  fountains  can  be  purchased  on  the 
market  or  can  be  made  at  home  by  one 
who  has  the  ingenuity.  There  is  also  on 
the  market  a  small  kerosene  lamp  which 
can  be  used  for  keeping  the  water  warm. 

I  have  never  used  one  of  these  but  have 
heard  good  rports  from  them.  Recently 
a  water  fountain  of  some  size  has  been 
put  on  the  market  which  uses  an  oil  lamp 
for  heat.  This  is  reported  as  absolutely 
safe  from  fire  hazards.  It  would  be  wise 
before  using  any  source  of  artificial  heat 
to  find  what  effect  if'  any  it  will  have  on 
fire  insurance  policies. 

I  believe  it  will  pay  to  insure  the  hens 
a  continuous  supply  of  clean  water,  at  a 
temperature  they  will  drink  from  daylight 
to  dark.  If  you  have  the  time  to  give 
them  this  by  changing  it  frequently 
enough,  all  right.  If  not  it  will  no  doubt 
pay  to  install  some  method  for  preventing 
it  from  freezing. 
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Are  your  egg-making 
machines  in  order? 

Y OUR  hens  are  your  egg-making  machines.  They 
turn  your  mashes,  grain  and  green  stuff  into 
high-priced  eggs. 

These  machines  must  be  kept  in  order. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  puts  hens  in  lay¬ 
ing  trim.  First  of  all  it  conditions  and  keeps 
them  in  good,  vigorous  health.  Then 

■“—-it  whets  the  appetite,  makes  hens  hungry 
they  scratch  and  exercise  for  their  feed 
■ — *t  is  a  valuable  aid  to  digestion 
— it  tones  up  the  egg  organs  and  makes  them  active 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  not  a  feed  and  not  a  stimulant, 
but  a  tonic.  Please  remember  that  your  laying 
hen  is  a  bundle  of  nerves,  and  that  the  nerves 
control  her  every  act,  including  the  production 
and  laying  o f  eggs.  Pan-a-ce-a  has  a  most  bene-> 
hcial  effect  t.pon  the  hen  s  nervous  system, 

Pan-a-ce-a  costs  very  little  to  use  —  a  mere 
trifle.  One  egg  pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  hen 
needs  for  six  months.  But  if  you  do  not  find  it 
profitable,  it  costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  That 
is  our  guarantee.  Simply  return  the  empty  con-* 
tainer  and  your  dealer  refunds  your  money  or 
cancels  the  charge.  We  reimburse  him. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry 

PAN-A-CE-A 


CLASS  CLOTH 

Brills  Amasitsg  Sii€©@ss 
with  BABY  CHICKS 

If  VOII  WOVlf  n*uian«1  _ _ _ fit  _  _ 


If.  y°u  want  unusual  success  with  your 
fvrdh‘r2,ear  raJ3e  them  under  GLASS 
i;EU  ■  -  lhl.3.  wonder  material  admits  tho 
tr  rYhfX  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  tho 
i  S’"*  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft - 
w^akrivs,s  mld  ma,}y  other  chick 

troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is  „  r  »■ 


Meal  for 
TOT  BEHS 

Maach  Cheaper  Than  Glass 


v  ua- 

Frod  Turner  pHucDandspeed- 
Discovcrcv  *  build- 

of  Glass  Cloth  Kg®*  h™G.  a,nd 
+.  .  •  tissue.  Clucks 

thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
Ia?7  you  want  to  raise  every 
chicle,  it  you  want  early  broilers 
and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH 


Patented— Acct  —  B 


The  Ames  Test 


Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 
gla3s„  died,  „while  ail  under 


®e^d0|5-°°  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 


violet  i i gh t  and  t he  run t  had  none  °Ue  pleDty  °f  "ltra-  llS“cces9  Wi  th  Chicks  ” 
an  umme.  _  tratrag  uses  on  request. 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  014 


«Sses  aswsste,  ssssssr 

Bladen,  Nefer. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Let’s  kill  the 


THIEVING  RATS 

CYANOGAS  A -Dust  kills  rats 
quickly,  cheaply  and  surely,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  bother.  A  small 
quantity  applied  to  the  rat -holes 
with  a  Cyanogas  Duster  gives  off  a 
poison  gas  that  reaches  them  where 
they  live.  They  cannot  dodge  it. 

Kill  them  with 


"It's  the  gas  that  kills  them.” 


Just  as  effective  against  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels  and  moles. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Se'H  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  14S 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N. Y. 


Roofing  9 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  !St8 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  I  twill  pay  you  to  read  ou.r  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sla  30  Middletown,  0. 


,  ,  \ 

LONG  ago  shrewd 

farmers  discovered  \  Awa  / 
the  money-making 

value  of  good  sheet  steel.  ‘r^rviceabZe 
Ideal  for  roofing  and  Oheef Steel 
siding;  economical  in  . 

first  cost  and  easy  to  handle.  Useful  m 
every  structure  from  barns  and  houses  to 
hog  shelters  and  grain  bins.  Making 
buildings  lightning  safe,  fire  resistant,  ver¬ 


ier  cistern  water, 
through  the  years 


And 


fey. 

Hs&Y 

L  v  •  • 

'-fiv,;-' 

Globe  5-V  Crimp 
Roofing 


has  proved  to  be  the  one  sheet 
steel  on  which  they  could  al¬ 
ways  rely  for  highest  quality. 

Galvanized  Roofing, 

Sidings,  Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll  and 
Culverts 

Get  our  catalog  and  price  list  - 

before  you  buy.  It  is  a  safe  Globe  Roll  and  Gap 
guide  to  value  and  is  FREE.  Roofing 

The  Globe  Iron  Roofing  &. 
gTobCI^S.  \  Corrugating  Co.  (5) 


Dept.  102  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Dept.  102 

You  may 

send  me  your  complete  catalog. 


What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Glycerine  and  Alcohol  lor  Auto  Raoiators 

I  have  heard  something  lately  about  us-  corners  and  then  plaster  this  part  with  two 
ing  Glycerin  as  an  anti-freeze  solution  for  coats  of  rich  cement  plaster.  But  I  think 

the'aovtmagt  ?s  Sve?  the  paraffin  or  asphalt  coatings  will  do 

I  n/\b  I  -  M  IK .  New  York.  fUn  -f  fir*!.-  I  \\  Tj. 


WHERE  glycerin  is  used  along  with 
water  as  an  anti  freeze  solution  it 
is  used  in  the  proportion  of" a  quart  and 
half  of  glycerin  for  each  gallon  cf  water. 
This  will  stand  a  temperature  close  to 
Zero  F.  The  amount  of  glycerin  may 
be  increased  for  lower  temperatures. 
The  advantage  of  glycerin  is  that  it 
does  not  evaporate,  and  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  are  it’s  high  cost  and  its  boiling 
point.  It  is  also  used  along  with 
alcohol  and  when  so  used  it  lowers 
the  boiling  point  of  the  mixture  and  less¬ 
ens  the  rate  of  evaporation  of  the  alco¬ 
hol.  The  boiling  point  of  alcohol  is 
much  lower  than  that  of  water,  while 
the  boiling  point  of  glycerin  is  much 
higher.  Glycerin  can  be  purchased  at 
any  drug  store.  Some  garages  keep  a 
supply  for  radiators. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  use  of 
glycerine  is  its  rather  high  cost.  Glycerine 
is  also  likely  to  seep  through  around  gas¬ 
kets  and  hose  connections  which  makes 
it  important  to  go  over  these  thoroughly 
and  tighten  them  up.  A  -  solution  of 
6o%  '  water,  30ft  alcohol,  and  10% 
glycerine  will  stand  a  temperature  of 
0%  F..  Even  when  glycerin  is  used  it 
will  be  necessary  to  replace  the  alcohol 
from  time  to  time. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  of  soap  are 
now  putting  a  grade  of  glycerin  on  the 
market  especially  designed  for  use  in 
radiators.  One  of  these  companies  states 
tlffit  the  trouble  with  glycerin  is  due  to 
using  the  incorrect  grade  or  in  using  it 
improperly. 


Treatment  For  Cement  Floor 

What  could  be  done  to  improve  the  sur¬ 
face  of  a  cement  floor  in  the  basement, 
which  is  very  rough?  Could  a  thin  coat 
of  cement  be  put  on  so  it  would  stay?  If 
so,  how? 

IF  the  floor  is  fairly  smooth,  probably 
9-  the  best  treatment  would  be  to  cover 
it  with  two  or  three  coats  of  water  glass. 
This  will  keep  down  dust  and  make  the 
floor  less  trouble  to  keep  clean.  There 
are  also  several  commercial  floor  paints 
which  give  satisfactory  results. 

If  the  floor  is  rough  and  uneven,  prob¬ 
ably  an  overcoating  of  cement  would  be  the 
best  solution,  but  this  should  be  made 
from  iY  to  2  inches  thick,  if  it  is  to  stand 
up  properly.  As  the  floor  is  rather  rough 
and  porous,  probably  the  only  thing  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  to  wet  the  floor  thoroughly 
and  then  coat  it  with  a  grouting  of  cement 
mixed  with  water  to  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream  just  before  the  fresh  con¬ 
crete  is  spread.  A  mixture  of  one  bag 
of  cement  to  iY-  cubic  feet  01  sand  will  he 
about  right. — I.  W.  D. 


Joint  In  Cistern  Well  Leaks 

Can  you  tell  me  bow  to  prevent  my  base- 
lent  cistern  from  leaking?  The  leaks 
;em  to  be  where  the  cistern  walls  Join 
)  the  cellar  walls.  Two  years  ago  I  used 
rater  glass  on  the  Inside  and  it  .stopped 
;  from  leaking  for  a  year,  but  now  it  is 
'orse  than  ever.  I  hope  I  can  find  some- 
ilng  to  stop  the  leak  and  not  have  to 
lake  a  new  wall,  as  the  cistern  is  now 
jll  of  fresh  rain  water.  Any  suggestions 
/III  be  appreciated. 


THIS  is  a  very  common  trouble  with 
this  type  of  cistern,  where  the  cistern 
wall  is  joined  to  an  existing  wall,  as  it 
is  rather  hard  to  make  a  watertight  joint 
under  such  conditions.  I  doubt  whether 
you  can  do  anything  while  the  cistern  is 
full  of  water.  When  it  is  emptied  and  the 
walls  are  reasonably  dry,  paint  over  the 
leaky  places  on  the  inside  either  with  hot 
paraffin,  hot  asphalt,  or  with  some  good 
asphalt  paint  or  cement.  I  think  about 
two  coats  of  either  of  these  will  stop  the 


leak  for  some  time. 

If  the  crack  is  opening  up  when  the 
pressure  comes  on  it,  you  may  have  to 
fasten  some  kind  of  reinforcing  across  the 


Seasoning  Lumber  Without 
Splitting 

How  should  I  handle  green  oak  lumber 
to  prevent  its  checking  and  splitting  dur- 
ing  seasoning.  I  expect  to  saw  some  green 
oak  this  spring  to  be  used  for  single  trees, 
whiffletrees,  neckyokes,  and  so  oil.  but 
have  had  trouble  before  with  splitting. 
Shall  I  saw  down  the  trees  this  winter 
or  wait  until  spring.  Also  how  should 
handle  the  sawed  lumber?  Any  help  will 
be  appreciated. — E.  H.  M.,  Ohio. 

JT  is  difficult  to  prevent  serious  checking 

and  splitting  of  oak  by  any  method  of 
ordinary  air  seasoning.  If  the  ends  .of 
the  sawed  pieced  are  painted  over  with 
some  kind  of  paint,  and  then  the  pieces 
piled  closely  indoors,  the  checking  is  not 
so  had,  but  even  then  may  .  be  rather  an¬ 
noying. 

Some  authorities  recommend  cutting  the 
trees  and  sawing  them  up  at  once  into  the 
desired  -dimension  stuff,  and  then  throwing 
these  pieces  immediately  into  the  water 
and  let  them  stay  several  months  under  the 
water.  It  is  claimed  that  the  tree  sap  is 
replaced  by  the  ordinary  water,  and  that 
later  these  sticks  can  be  taken  from  the 
water,  piled  carefully  in  the  shade  with 
plenty  of  breaker  strips  to  hold  them 
straight  and  allow  good  air  circulation,  and 
that  the  sticks  will  then  season  slowly 
without  checking  and  cracking.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  ever  tried  this  method, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  give  us 
the  details  and  the  results— I.  W.  D. 


More  Information  About  Lights 

SINCE  the  article  on  lighting  the  farm 
home  appeared  in  the  November  6th 
issue,  some  valuable  suggestions  have  been 
contributed  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric  Associa¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  first  things  mentioned  is 
that  too  much  emphasis  may  have  been 
placed  on  the  idea  of  heating  with  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  elec¬ 
tric  heating  is  very  expensive  and  that 
if  used  to  any  extent  would  increase  the 
bills  for  current  to  an  extent  where  it 
would  not  be  practical.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  many  people  do  not  realize  the 
amount  of  current  which  it  takes  for  any 
electric  contrivance  which  uses  heat  and 
therefore,  are  likely  to  feel  that  the  bills 
for  lighting  are  unduly  high. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  a  farm  light¬ 
ing  plan  with  current  from  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  power  line  the  statement  is  made  that 
taking  all  expenses  into  consideration  that 
is.  original  investment,  depreciation,  re¬ 
pairs,  etc.,  central  station  service  is 
cheaper  than  service  from  a  farm  electric 
plant.  The  cost  of  service  from  a  farm 
lighting  plant  has  been  estimated  at  from 
25c  to  40c  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Our  attention  is  also  called  to  the  ad¬ 
visability'  of  making  sure  that  all  wiring 
and  equipment  is  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  New  Tork  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  This,  of  course,  has  a 
hearing  on  the  question  of  insurance  and 
insurance  rates  and  should  not  by  any 
chance  be  overlooked.  It  is  also  a  good 
idea  to  plan  for  the  future  when  wiring 
buildings  and  install  an  ample  number  of 
convenient  outlets.  This  expense  will  not 
he  as  great  at  the  time  of  wiring  as  it  will 
if  done  later,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
incomplete  wiring  is  likely  to  curtail  the 
use  which  is  secured  from  the  current. — 


Experience  With  Pitcher  Pump 

SEE  that  A.  L.  B.  of  Pa.  asks 
A  about  pumping  water  from  a  well 
27  feet  away  from  the  house. 

Now  I  have  a  well  33  feet  away  and 
22  feet  deep  from  which  I  have  the  water 
piped  to  the  house.  A  pipe  18  feet  long 
goes  into  the  well  from  3  feet  below  the 
surface  to  within  one  foot  of  the  bottom  of 
the  well  hut  with  no  check  valve,  then  the 


0 

Good,  fast  cutting  and  de¬ 
pendable  tools  save  their  cost 
many  times  over.  You  need 
ones  made  from  the  best 
steel,  that  are  easy  to  handle, 
hold  a  keen  edge,  and  require 
a  minimum  of  sharpening. 
It  pays  too,  to  have  good 
tackle  blocks,  ropes,  chains, 
and  a  supply  of  extra  axe 
handles  to  make  the  work  as 
easy  as  possible. 

At  your  local  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  you  will  find 
such  things  as 
cross-cut  saws, 
circular  saws, 
wedges,  mauls, 
cant  hooks,  and 
skidding  tongs 
that  you  can  de¬ 
pend  upon.  They 
have  been  very 
carefully  selected 
to  give  you  the 
greatest  possible 
value  for  every 
dollar  you  invest 
in  them.  Buy  your  axes 
there  so  that  you  can  have  a 
chance  to  feel  the  “hang”  of 
them.  It  is  much  easier  to 
work  with  tools  that  just  fit 
your  hand.  Also  don’t  forget 
ropes,  chains,  a  grinder,  saw 
set,  and  a  good  supply  of  high 
grade,  fast  cutting  files  while 
you  are  in  your  “Farm  Serv¬ 
ice”  Hardware  Store. 

It’s  the  best  place  to  get  the 
most  serviceable  quality  at 
the  lowest  price. 


Your  “Farm  Service *' 
Hardware  Men. 
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horizontal  pipe  5  s  connected  to  the  vertical, 
that  goes  into  the  well  with  a  right  angle 
elbow,  then  at  the  house  wall,  there  is  a  45  . 
degree  angle  elbow,  with  a  5  foot  length  1 
of  -pipe,  then  another  right  angle  elbow 
connects  to  an  8  foot  pipe  that  passes  ver¬ 
tically  through  the  kitchen  floor  at  the 
sink.  We  use  a  regular  cistern  pump,  a 
No.  3  and  it  handles  the  water  perfectly. 

I  generally  renew  the  pump  leathers  every 
spring,  but  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  for  the  fact  that  we  raise  the 
handle  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  pump  f 
in  cold  weather  so  it  will  not  freeze  and 
then  we  use  hot  water  to  prune  the  pump 
with  and  this  hurts  the  leather.  Hoping 
that  this  may  solve  some  other  farmer’s 
problem,  I  am.” — S.  K.,  New  York. 


Automobile  Storage  Battery 
Hints 

1.  Examine  and  add  distilled  water, 
once  a  week  in  summer,  every  two  weeks 
in  winter,  to  maintain  the  water  level  %. 
inch  above  the  tops  of  the  plates. 

2.  Wipe  the  top  of  the  battery  clean 
and  dry  after  each  filling. 

3-  If  the  terminals  become  corroded, 
brush  them  off  with  a  wire  brush,  a  file 
or  sandpaper,  and  cover  with  a  thin  coat 
of  light  grease. 

4.  See  that  the  battery  is  clamped  down 
tight  and  that  terminal  connections  have 
been  properly  made. 

5.  Check  the  specific  gravity  of  each 
cell  once  a  month.  If  any  read  below 
1.200,  have  the  battery  charged. 

6.  It  is  generally  found  advantageous 
to  have  the  battery  inspected  at  the  bat¬ 
tery  service  station.  Batteries  should  be 
inspected  at  least  twice  a  year  by  the  bat¬ 
tery  service  expert. 

7.  Don’t  test  (?)  a  battery  by  short 
circuiting  it  and  judging  its  condition  by 
the  spark  caused.  This  test  is  both  harm¬ 
ful  and  misleading. 


Five  Other  Models  to  Choose  Front] 


METAL  TUBE 
WITH  METAL 
EXTENSION 


No.  22— Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to -Metal  Breeching  Har¬ 
ness  With  Back  Pad. 


METAL  TO 
METAL 


METALTO 

METAL 


No.  36— Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Special  Harness. 


COPPER  RIVET 
HAND  RIVETED 


Just  one  example  of  he-.-/ 
Metal-to-Metal  protects 
Olde  Tan  at  every  point 
of  wear  and  strain. 


Olde  Tan  Metal-to-Metal  Harness 


No.  21— Olde-Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Breeching  Har¬ 
ness  Without  Back  Pad. 


No.  23— Olde  Tan  Metal- 
to-Metal  Lead  or  Hip  Strap 
Harness. 


Don't  Pay  fOf  4  Months 

After  You  Get  the  Harness! 
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Mixing  Kerosene  With  Gasoline 

Would  like  your  advice  about  mixing 
kerosene  with  the  gasoline  which  I  use 
with  my  Ford  car.  -  Is  kerosene  Injurious 
to  the  engine?  If  not,  what  percentage  of 
kerosene  should  I  use?  Any  suggestions 
Will  be.  appreciated. 

CERTAN  percentage  of  kerosene  can 

be  used  with  gasoline  in  a  Ford  car, 
depending  on  the  weather,  the  condition 
of  the  engine, The  kind  of  driving,  and  so 
on.  But  it  distinctly  doesn’t  pay  to  fool 
with  it.  The  low  test  gasoline  now  sold 
has  plenty  of  the  lower  gravity  material 
in  it  and  doesn’t  need  any  more.  Adding 
more  kerosene  will  simply  make  harder 
starting,  more  carbon  and  valve  troubles, 
more  fuel  past  the  rings  to  dilute  the 
lubricating  oil,  and  so  on.  Any  small  sav¬ 
ing  you  might  make  in  the  fuel  used  will 
be  more  than  balanced  by  the  extra  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  requiring' and  more  repairs  bills. 
-I.  W.  D. 


Treating  Mange  in  Horses 

“'  have  a  horse  which  for  the  past  two 
■*  ree  years  has  been  bothered  with  ah 
nch.  His  hair  next  to  the  skin  is  full  of 
dandr uff  and  his  coat  is  rough.  I  have 
washed  him  all  over  with  soap  and  water 
curing  the  summer  months  for  a  few  times. 

1  nis  seems  to  do  good  for  a  few  days  but 
eLthe  end  of  that  he  is  Just  as  bad  as 
hhtr  ^fam-  ln  the  stall  he  rubs  and  bites 
m0St  aM  the  time-  He  is  in  good 
has  always  been  kept  in  a 
^eil  ventilated  and  clean  stable.  If  there 

rLnty!hm9  '  can  da  to  rid  him  of  this  ail- 
w  a  would  be  much  obliged  to  you.”— 
fc'*  A.  O.,  New  York. 


We  will  ship  you  an  Olde-Tan  Metal-to- 
Metal  Harness  and  you  need  not  pay  us 
until  4  months  after  you  receive  it.  We 
give  you  a  30  day  free  trial.  If  not  satisfied, 
just  return  at  our  expense. 

Above  are  shown  four  Olde  Tan  models,  all 
made  with  old  fashioned  Olde  Tan  leather, 
and  all  with  Metal-to-Metal  construction,  not 


only  at  the  point  pictured  above,  but  in 
every  other  part  of  Olde  Tan  where  there 
is  great  strain,  wear  or  pull.  Olde  Tan  also 
has  the  famous  “Buckleless  Buckle”  that 
stands  far  greater  strain  than  the  ordinary 
buckle  and  positively  cannot  slip.  Here  is 
the  Harness  for  the  man  who  wants  absolute 
dependability — long  life  —  and  no  repairs! 
Read  what  users  say: 


“K  I  Were  to  Buy  100  More  Sets 
They  Would  All  Be  Olde  Tan!” 


That’s  what  Lewis  Hunter,  of  Prescott,  Kansas,  writes. 
And  he  adds:  “My  work  is  most  trying  on  harness, 
such  as  logging  and  strip  pit  work.  In  my  3V2  years 
of  use,  I  have  not  been  out  a  cent  for  repairs  and  my 


New  Olde  Tan  Models 
at  Mew  Low  Prices 

_ Write  for  Complete  Information 


Send  for  Free  Book ! 

Why  wait  until  your  old  harness  breaks  down?  The  de¬ 
lay  caused  in  your  spring  work  by  a  broken  harness  may 
easily  cost  you  MANY  times  the  price  of  Olde  Tan !  Get  an  Olde 
Tan—  and  get  it  NOW!  Write  for  catalog  and  learn  all  about  the 
real  leather  that  goes  into  this  harness.  Also  get  our  unusual  offer 
J?4n  *  ^ay  *or  ^  Months.  See  for  yourself  how  metal  against 
??ves,T.earon  Note  the  fine  appearance  and  extraordinary 
strength.  After  30  days,  you  keep  Olde  Tan  or  send  it  back  as  you 
choose.  No  obligation  to  buy,  no  questions  asked.  Send  coupon. 

BABSON  BROS  •  9  Dept.^90-61  19*CWc^o 


harness  still  looks  like  new.  I  bought  another  make 
at  the  same  time  of  a  local  harness  shop  and  they 
are  now  pretty  well  shot  to  pieces.” 

“Not  One  Penny  for  Repairs’* 

“Olde  Tan  has  been’in  use  5  days  a  week  on  the  same  team  ever 
since  I  bought  it.  I  have  used  it  nearly  two  years  and  have  not  paid 
cut  a  penny  for  repairs.  I  bought  another  make  of  harness  the 
year  before  I  bought  one,  from  you,  and  it  went  to  pieces,  so 
I  had  to  do  something.  ’ — Clyde  Mellinger,  La  Grange,  Ind. 

“4  Years  and  No  Repairs’* 

My  Olde  Tan  has  been  in  use  4  years  and  I  have  never  spent  a  cent 
for  repairs.”— R.  H.  Grady,  RR1,  Wall,  S.  D. 


iKsaniiinaiBi 

2843  W.  194 fa  St.,  Dept.  9C-C1 


■  ■■KSSBSBBSE 

Chicago,  Ilf. 


BABSON  BROS., 

Please  send  me  your  Olde  Tan  Harness  Book  telling  all  about  your 
Don't  Pay  for  4  Months”  offer  on  Olde  Tan  Harness. 

(Print  your  name  and  address  plainly ) 


Nemo _ 


Address _ 


J1  would  seem  from  the  symptoms  of 
A  our  animal  that  he- is  suffering  from 
an  ltch  or  mango  caused  by  a  parasitic 
ni  tC-  Probably  the  reason  your  treat¬ 
ment  -was  net  successful  was  that  al- 
i.niugh  you  killed  a  large  number  of 
.  Jem  a  few  escaped  and  multiplied  rap- 
u  y  again.  The  treatment  which  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  United  States  De- 
r  ltment  of  Agriculture  is  as  follows: 

.  .  e  treatment  consists  in  the  remov- 
of  the  scabs  by  soapsuds,  and,  if  nec- 
Sim-y,  a  brush  and  the  thorough  appli- 
_  "on  of  tobacco  1)4  ounces  and  water 
Pmts,  prepared  by  boiling.  This  may 
(  appfied  more  than  once,  and  should, 
mays  be  repeated  after  15  days,  to  des¬ 


troy  the  new  brood  that  may  have  been 
hatched  in  the  interval  All  harness  and 
stable  utensils  should  simiilarly  be 
covered  with  a  whitewash  _of  quicklime, 
containing  one-fourth  pound  of  chlorid 
of  lime  to  the  gallon.” 


Treating-  Teats  That  Leak 

TN  your  issue  of  July  31st  I  noticed  a 
clipping  about  cows  losing  milk  from 
Udder,  to  which  you  say  you  know  of  no 
prevention.  So  am  giving  you  my  ex¬ 
perience  without  any  guarantee  of  cure. 
When  I  have  had  like  trouble  I  wait  until 


the  cow  is  dry,  then  take  a  good  sweat 
blister  and  apply  to  end  of  teats.  This 
will  make  a  sore  and  when  it  heals  there 
is  a  tendency  for  the  opening  in  teat  to 
pucker  or  contract  a  little.  Where  a  cow 
leaks  very  much  blister  should  be  applied 
two  or  three  times,  being  careful  to  blister 
in  the  opening  of  teat  as  much  as  possible. 
Second  or  third  application  should  be  at 
least  two  weeks  from  previous  applica¬ 
tion.! — A.  C.  P. 


Covering  Water  Stains  on  Walls 

Could  you  tell  me  of  some  kind  of  sizing 
to  use  on  lime  plaster  walls  before  apply¬ 
ing  Alabistin6  or  Muresco  that  would  cover 
water  spots  in  the  ceiling?  The  people 


who  lived  here  before  us  left  the  windows 
open  upstairs  when  it  rained,  and  the  water 
had  leaked  through  the  floor  and  ceiling.  It 
seems  to  me  no  difference  how  many  coats 
of  calcimine  we  put  over  these  spots,  as 
they  soon  show  through  again.  Would  ap¬ 
preciate  any  help  you  car.  give  us. 

OST  decorators  cover  such  water 
stains  with  one  or  two  coats  of  thin 
shellac  varnish  or  knotting  varnish  as  it  is 
often  called.  This-  usually  will  keep  the 
spot  from  showing  through. 

Another  method  is  to  cover  the  stains 
with  hard  oil  finish,  reduced  with  enough 
turpentine  to  make  it  dry  without  gloss. 
For  very  bad  cases,  a  little  paint  of  about 
the  color  of  the  calcimine  may  be  used 
in  the  hard  oil  finish  and  turpentine. 


€ 0  (20) 


on  your 

old  set 


If  you  have  a  201 -A  in  the 
detector  socket,  just  change 
that  one  tube  to  an  RCA 
super-detector,  Radiotron 
UX-200-A.  Instantly— you 
have  bigger  distance  reach. 
And  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
genuine  RCA  Radiotron, 
that  special  detector  will 
have  a  good  long  life. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 


RCA*-"  Radiotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


Relief  in  siiht 


*'The  Lord  helps  him  who  helps 
himself”.  And  farmers  can 
help  themselves  in  the  South- 
many  of  them  are  doing  it — 
farmers  who  have  moved  from 
"the  frozen  North”  to  "the 
sunny  South”. 

All  kinds  of  farming  can  b® 
made  pleasant  and  profitable 
in  this  Southland — a  land  of  all- 
year  growing  season;  of  low- 
cost  labor  and  living  condi¬ 
tions;  of  ample  home  markets; 
of  fine  schools,  churches  and 
good  neighbors.  And  fine  farm 
lands  in  the  South  can  be 
bought  at  moderate  prices. 


Full  information  will 
be  sent,  free,  on  re¬ 
quest;  but  this  Rail¬ 
road  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  anybody. 
Write  G.  A.  Park, 
Gen.  1mm.  &  Ind. 
Agt.,  L.  &  N  .R.  R., 
Dept.  AA-8 ,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky. 


WICO 
Magneto  Equipped 


WITTE  Engines 

200, 000  all  purpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1 1  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri-  _ 
can  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  Ho  Interest. 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SfiW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws  — 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use- 
Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

All  sizes, 
for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

Big  New  i  i lustrated  Catalog 
8?  out  —  shows 

complete  1  ine.  How  to  make  money, 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves  •» 

all  farm  power  problems. 
i7years  practical  experience, 
iend  name— no  cost— na  obligation. 


3  haise’  Shipping  Service? 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1803  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1803  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ful 


PUMPERS 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Bay  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  hacked  by  $10  OOO  bond. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Guaranteed 


Saws  firewood  lumber,  ,-ath.  posts,  etc.  Ripping 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  oriced  oractical  saw 
made.  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money- making 
prices  Aisc  B.  &  2,  all  stee 
Concrete  Mixers— money  saver 
on  all  concrete  iobs 

Write  ouay  for  FREE  CATALOG? 
3'nowing  all  kinds  saws,  engines, 
feea  mills  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence.  Ford  &  Fordson  Attachments, 
etc  Full  ot  surprising  Bargains. 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville,.  Pa. 
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Caring  for  the  Radio 

Hints  for  those  Santa  Claus  Remembered 


jT)ERHAPS  you  had  something  to  do 
with  persuading  old  Santa  to  present 
your  family  with  a  radio  outfit.  If  you 
did,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  stunt  for  you 
to  get  on  speaking  terms  with  the  various 
parts  of  the  radio  outfit  with  the  idea  of 
learning  better  how  to  handle  them — take 
care  of  them — and  save  money  in  keeping 
up  the  radio. 

A  radio  “set”  as  installed  has  a  number 
of  separate  parts  to  it.  These  are  usually : 

The  cabinet  and  internal  apparatus. 

The  loud  speaker. 

The  tubes. 

The  “B”  batteries  or  "B"  eliminator. 

The  “A”  battery. 

Aerial  and  Ground. 

Possibly  a  charging  device. 

Parts  that  wear  out  in  service  and  re¬ 
quire  replacement  now  and  then  may  be 
listed  as : 

Tubes. 

g  g' j  bsltcrics 

“A”  batteries,  if  of  dry  cell  type. 

Parts  of  the  ensemble  requiring  at¬ 
tention,  other  than  mere  replacement  with 
new  parts : 

The  aerial  and  ground  system. 

“A’’  battery  of  the  storage  type. 

Charger  for  “A”  battery. 

*'B’’  eliminator,  if  any. 

With  regard,  to  the  tubes,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  best  way  to  maintain  sensi¬ 
tiveness  of  reception  so  far  as  tubes  affect 
this  is  to  keep  on  hand  one  extra  tube — 
brand  new  standard-make  tubes,  tested  by 
a  reliable  dealer.  Avoid  cut-rate  tubes. 
The  new  tube  need  not  be  bought  when 
the  set  is  purchased,  but  should  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  about  two  or  three  months. 

Now,  tubes  are  very  delicate — not  as 
rugged  as  electric  light  bulbs.  Hence 
handle  them  with  great  care.  Jarring  a 
tube  may  seriously  spoil  its  sensitiveness, 
even  though  not  likely  to  break  the  fila¬ 
ment.  Keep  the  tube  in  the  box.  Pre¬ 
ferably  put  a  sticker  or  some  identifying 
mark  on  the  new  tube.  When  you  suspect 
that  something  is  wrong  with  the  set,  try 
exchanging  one  of  the  tubes  for  the  new 
tube,  taking  each  one  in  turn  and  noting 
any  marked  improvement.  Remember — a 
tube  that  will  light  may  not  be  a  good 
tube.  Tubes  very  seldom  lose  their  use¬ 
fulness  by  mere  burning  out — but  mainly 
by  the  disappearance  of  the  vital  “thorium” 
in  the  filament. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  the 
good  tube  for  a  defective  one,  get  one 
more  tested  tube  for  the  testing  purpose. 
A  tube  that  will  not  .function  well  in  the 
“radio  frequency”  sockets  may  work  well 
in  the  other  end  of  the  set,  however,  for 
several  weeks  or  months  more. 

Installing  and  Testing  “B” 
Batteries 

A  voltmeter  good  enough  for  testing 
“B”  batteries  costs  little.  Better  have  one. 
When  the  45  volt  battery  falls  below  38 
volts,  get  a  new  battery.  Get  a  large  size. 
Even  though  more  costly  at  first,  the  cells 
don’t  dry  up  so  rapidly  and  besides,  more 
actual  power  is  bought  for  your  dollar 
in  a  big  “B”  battery  than  in  a  small  one. 

It  is  well  to  have  a  “C”  battery  installed 
in  your  set  if  there  is  not  already  one  in 
it,  as  this,  while  costing  little  in  itself, 


improves  tone  qualities  while  cutting  down 
the  drain  on  the  “B”  battery  considerably. 

Use  great  care  in  connecting  up  “B”  bat¬ 
teries,  as  an  incorrect  connection — even 
for  a  second,  may  burn  out  all  the  tubes. 

Dry  Cell  “A”  Batteries 

A  special  voltmeter  is  best  for  these 
batteries.  In  fact,  it  is  very  useful  to 
have  a  voltmeter  of  high  quality  perma¬ 
nently  connected  into  the  set — on  the 
panel  perhaps — so  that  you  will  never  run 
the  risk  of  lighting  the  dry  cell  tubes  too 
brightly  and  thereby  ruin  the  sensitivity. ' 
When  a  1%  volt  battery  goes  below  1  to 
1%.  volts  a  new  one  should  be  bought. 

Care  of  Set  Itself 

Never  bear  heavily  on  the  dials — ac¬ 
quire  a  “light  touch”  on  them.  The  bear¬ 
ings  may  be  worn  or  the  tuning  condenser 
strained  out  of  form.  If  a  dial  ever  rubs 
against  the  panel,  loosen  the  set  screw 
holding  it  by  means  of  a  small  screw¬ 
driver  and  reset  it  with  the  dial  a  little 
farther  removed  from  the  panel. 

Keep  the  cover  closed  at  all  times. 
Better  throw  a  cloth  over  the  set  while  the 
room  is  being  cleaned  to  prevent  the  entry 
of  dust  to  the  interior.  Now  and  then 
inspect  binding  posts  at  rear  to  be  sure 
each  one  is  tight.  Avoid  jarring  the  set 
for  fear  of  damaging  the  tubes  and  if 
possible  allow  it  to  rest  on  rubber  feet  or 
a  soft  table  cover.  Jarring  the  set  or 
tubes  may  cause  the  elements  t6  become 
loose  inside  the  tubes  and  the  loud  speaker 
may  then  “howl”. 

Aerial  and  Ground 

One  might  think  that  the  aerial — once 
put  up — was  trouble-proof.  However  it 
may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that 
dust  and  grime  collecting  on  the  insula¬ 
tors,  lead-in  insulator  and  lightning  arres¬ 
tor  will  weaken  signals  and  particularly 
interfere  with  successful  long-distance 
‘work.  Therefore  the  aerial  should  permit 
of  being  lowered  now  and  then  so  that  the 
insulators  can  be  washed  clean. 

The  ground  wire  should  be  tightly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ground  clamp  and  the  latter, 
in  turn,  to  a  clean  spot  on  tlje  water  pipe 
in  the  cellar.  Be  sure  the  ground  clamp 
is  not  attached  over  aluminum  paint  but 
to  the  metal  pipe  itself. 

“A”  Battery  of  Storage  Type 

If  your  battery  is  provided  with  a 
trickle  charger  the  problem  of  keeping  it 
up  to  the  mark  is  not  difficult.  Normally, 
the  charger  is  turned  on  all  the  time. 
Readings  of  the  gravity  of  the  liquid  in 
the  battery  should  be  made  every  month 
at  least  with  a  hydrometer,  and  sufficient 
distilled  water  added  at  that  time  to  cover 
the  plates  over  well.  If  you  have  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  the  hydrometer  in  a  cell 
of  the  battery  you  can  be  sure  there  isn’t 
enough  water  in  it.  Even  if  your  battery 
has  a  float  indicator  on  the  side  don’t  over¬ 
look  the  need  for  distilled  water. 

It  is  better  not  to  let  the  storage  bat¬ 
tery  get  so  “dead”  the  tubes  light  but 
dimly.  Use  the  hydrometer  often  enough 
to  warn  you  before  this  occurs.  Put  the 
battery  on  charge.  The  hydrometer  is 


Kansas  Farmer — My  gosh!  Mary,  Just  look  out  of  this  window! — Judge. 
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the  best  indicating  device  to  tell  you  the 
state  of  charge  and  discharge  of  your 
storage  battery. 

Clean  the  terminals  now  and  then  and 
do  not  let  the  “green  stuff”  collect  on 
the  positive  terminal,  as  it  will  try  to  do. 
After  scraping,  any  corrosive  material  off, 
replace  the  wire,  tighten  the  post  and  give 
the  terminal  a  good  coating  of  auto  grease 
or  vaseline  to  prevent  acid  action.  Don’t 
stand  the  battery  on  the  floor  or  rug.  Use 
a  hard  rubber  cm-  glass  tray  where  the 
battery  is  not  already  in  a  protective 
housing. 

Charger 

The  charger  for  the  storage  battery 
will  require  little  attention  for  the  first 
six  or  eight  months.  If  it  is  of  the  vi¬ 
brator  type  a  new  set  of  contacts  will  be 
needed  then  if  badly  worn  and  you  cannot 
file  them  so  that  they  have  smooth  flat 
surfaces  for  contact.  Bulb  type  chargers 
require  new  bulbs  once  in  a  long  while 
but  otherwise  they  are  foolproof. 

Loud  Speaker 

If  you  have  a  cone  type  speaker  with  an 
external  thumbscrew  at  the  apex,  loosen 
this  every  couple  of  months  and  then 
tighten  it  again.  This  permits  any  change 
in  the  pttper,  due  to  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions,  to  equalize  itself  by  a  slight  move¬ 
ment  of  the  driving  pin.  Other  speakers 
will  need  no  attention. 
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Questions  About  Radio 

How  can  I  calculate  the  cost  of  battery 
charging?  My  father  thinks  I  use  a  great 
deal  of  power  when  I  charge  the  radio 
battery.  ✓ 

No,  you  do  not^  Electricity  is  chargee 
for  at  so  much  per  “kilowatt-hour”.  Per¬ 
haps  you  pay  g  cents.  You  must  find  out 
how  many  kilowatt-hours  you  use.  A  kilo 
watt  is  a  thousand  watts.  '  Volts  multiplier* 
by  amperes  equal  watts.  If  your  6  volt 
battery  is  charged  at  4  amperes  the  watt¬ 
age  equals  24.  If  you  charge  for  25 
hours,  you  have  600  watt-hours  or  six- 
tenths  of  a  kilowatt-hour.  As  a  little 
energy  is  lost  in  heating  the  charger  (it 

12° %  efficient)  you  may  require 
.0  KW  -Hr.  At  9  cents  per  KW-Hr.,  the 
cost  amounts  to  about  8  cents. 


"What  Motorists  Were  Doing 
When  They  Became  Involved 
In  Crashes 

|_JERE  is  what  motorists  throughout  the 
nation  were  doing  during  the  past 
year  when  their  machines  became  involved 
in  accidents  that  caused  the  deaths  of 
more  than  21,000  -men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  : 

Contesting  for  the  right-of-way  caused 
Ofashes  than  any  other  circumstances. 
(  Hus  includes  accidents  at  highway  grade 
crossings.) 

That  exceeding  the  speed  limit  is 
dangerous  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this 
is  second  on  the  list. 

Driving  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road 
resulted  in  thousands  of  accidents  in 
■winch  people  lost  lives,  limbs  and  property. 

ailure^  to  give  the  driver  behind  the 
proper  signals  was  another  outstanding 
cause  of  crashes. 

Cutting  left  corners  and  cutting  in  and 
backing  helped  to  add  to  the  toll. 

I  housands  of  motorists  who  drove  off 
the  roadway  were  involved  in  accidents. 

.  hundreds  of  automobile  drivers  became 
involved  in  jams  with  street  cars  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  passing  trolleys  that  were  standing 
anc  -)eiu§’  str uck  by  vehicles  approaching 
°n  the  other  side. 

Several  hundred  machines  continued  run¬ 
ning  without  drivers  after  their  owners 
had  left  them  before  taking  the  necessary 
piecautions  to  see  they  were  parked 
securely. 

Driving  through  safety  zones  resulted 
m  hundred  of  accidents. 

Passing  on  the  wrong  side  and  passing 
u  a  curve  or  lull  also  proved  the  need 
1  caution  and  courtesy. 

UntoW  thousands  were  intoxicated  while 
beliind  the  wheel. 

.  Conflicting  habits,  confusion  and  fatigue, 
following  other  cars  too  closely,  defect 
lnexpericnce  and  mental  and 
P  3  lcaI  “competency  were  among  the 


The  receiver  illustrated  is  the 
extra-powerful  Model  32,  with 
One  Dial;  price,  less  tubes  and 
batteries,  but  with  battery 
cable  attached,  $140;  Speaker, 
Model  H,  $21. 


ONE  DIAL 


-just  what  I  was  waiting  for 


WAS  minded  to  buy  a  radio  set, 
but  those  I  had  seen  were  too  com¬ 
plicated.  My  wife  and  I  didn’t  want 
to  fuss  over  a  thing  that  looked  like  the 
dashboard  of  an  automobile.  We  didn’t 
want  work — we  get  plenty  of  that.  We 
wanted  to  listen. 

"Well,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  over 
at  a  neighbor’s,  we  found  what  we  were 
looking  for.  It  was  one  of  those  Atwater 
Kent  sets,  with  only  One  Dial.  It  looked 
simple,  and  was  simple. 

"When  I  got  my  fingers  on  that  One 
Dial,  it  seemed  as  if  I  could  go  any¬ 
where.  I  heard  a  lecture,  a  fiddling  con¬ 
test  and  a  band  concert  in  the  first  ten 
seconds — just  by  turning  that  One  Dial. 
The  band  concert  suited  both  families, 
so  I  let  go  the  dial  and  stayed  with  it  until 
they  signed  off. 

"Then  we  rounded  out  the  evening 
by  getting  the  latest  news  from  Omaha, 
and  the  next  day’s  weather  forecast 


from  Des  Moines.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
to  shift  the  One  Dial. 

"The  next  Saturday  I  went  to  town 
and  got  a  set  just  like  it  It  is  even  better 
than  I  thought  it  would  be.  It’s  what  I 
call  the  real  thing  in  Radio— just  what  I 
wras  waiting  for.  ” 

That’s  what  a  Middle  Western  farmer 
told  us.  It’s  the  same  sort  of  story  we  are 
hearing  from  farmers  everywhere.  If  you 
thought  Radio  was  complicated — try  your 
fingers  on  an  Atwater  Kent  One  Dial. 

Every  Sunday  Evening:— The  Atwater  Kent  Radio 
Hour  brings  you  the  stars  of  opera  and  concert,  in  Radio’s 
finest  program.  Hear  it  at  9:15  Eastern  Time,  8:15  Cen¬ 
tral  Time,  through: 


weaf . New  York 

wjar . .  .Providence 

weei . Boston 

wrc . Washington 

wsai . Cincinnati 

v.’TAM . Cleveland 

WTAG.  . . Worcester 


won . Chicago 

wfi . .  .Philadelphia 

wcae . Pittsburgh 

WGR . . Buffalo 

woe . .Davenport 

ksd . St.  Louis 

wwj . Detroit 


AtwaterKent  One  Dial  Radio 
is  the  Radio  preferred  by  farm 
families.  Surveys  made  by  your 
own  farm  papers  prove  it.  Drop 
in  at  any  Atwater  Kent  home  and 
see  why.  Markthe  ease, speed  and 
certainty  of  Atwater  Kent  On* 
Dial  operation.  Note  that  this  is  a 
real  One  Dial — no  secondary  ad¬ 
justments  are  needed — One  Dial 
does  it  all.  Note  the  true,  natural 
tone  of  Atwater  Kent  Radi® 
Speaker.  Let  your  dealer  show 
you  how  reliable  Atwater  Kent 
Radio  is.  Tested  159  times  in 
our  factory  so  that  when  it 
reaches  your  home  it  wprks  and 
keeps  on  working.  That’s  the 
way  it’s  made. 

Prices  slightly  higher  west  t f  the 
Rockies  and  in  Canada 


Model  30,  six-tube 
One  Dial  receiver, less 
tubes  and  batteries, 
but  with  battery  cable 
attached,  £8j. 


wcco . Minncapoiis-St.  Paui 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 

ATWATER  KENT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

A.  Ativater  Kent)  President 
4769  Wissahickon .Avenue  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Model  35,  six-tube 
One  Dial  receiver, 

i  *3ut  w*d»  battery  cable 


M  odei  T  Speaker, 
dark  brown  crys¬ 
talline  finish,  gi6. 


other  conditions  responsible  for  automobile 

accidents. 


tr 


Fuel  Savers”  Not  Always 
Profitable 

’T’HE  Pennsylvania  State  College  of  En- 
1  gineering  has  been  conducting  tests  of 
a  number  of  so-called  fuel  savers  for 
attachments  to  smoke  pipe  or  feed  door 
of  household  furnaces.  Only  one  of  the 
four  devices  which  sold  for  as  high  as 
$60  was  found  to  give  any  saving  in  fuel, 
although  they  were  put  on  the  market  with 
claims  for  saving  from  10%  to  33 %.  The 
one  device  which  did  show  a  saving  reg¬ 
istered  7%  saving  in  laboratory  tests  at 


which  rate  i .  would  require  10  years  to 

save  enough  to  pay  for  the  device.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hechler  suggests  that  the  savings 
may  have  been  obtained  in  actual  practice 
due  to  the  directions  for  efficient  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  furnace  which  accompanied 
the  apparatus.  The  college  has  published 
a  bulletin  summarizing  these  experiments 
which  may  be  obtained  free  by  residents 
of  Pennsylvania  by  writing  to  the  State 
College  for  it.  The  bulletin  also  contains 
some  suggestions  on  the  economical  use  of 
coke  and  coal. 


In  spite  of  the  haphazard  management 
they  "receive,  farm  woodlands  of  the 


United  States  Produced  $394,321,828  worth 
of  forest  products  in  1919. 

4*  ^  4s 

Too  much  talk  and  wasted  time  when 
farmers  get  together  in  town.  Use  brev¬ 
ity  in  talk,  be  careful  what  you  say  and 
hustle  business  before  rain  or  a  storm 
hurries  you. — C.  E.  D. 

*!•  4*  41 

If  you  don’t  believe  that  time  flies  just 
watch  the  second  hand  of  a  watch  for  a 
few  moments  ticking  off  that  much  time 
less  to  live,  then  remember  that  by  losing 
no  time  you  can  pack  a  lot  of  labor  into 
the  odd  hours. — C.  E.  D. 


62  (22) 

t<JT  can’t  be  true,”  I  said.  “It’s 'impos¬ 


sible.” 

“Of  course  it  is,  fat-head,’  replied  Dig- 
by.  ‘“He's  off  on  the  romantic  task.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  blame  and  all  that. ..  .Shielding 
his  little  brother.” 

“But  I  didn’t  do  it,”  I  said. 

“Nor  did  I,”  said  Digby,  and  added, 
“Let's  say !  Taking  the  blame  and  thinking 
he's  shielding  his  little  brother’  then.” 

“But,  Dig,”  I  expostulated,  “do  you 
think  Beau  seriously  supposes  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  that  you  or  I  would  steal  a  valuable 
jewel — and  from  Aunt  Patricia  of  all 
people?” 

“Somebody  has  stolen  it,  haven’t  they?” 
said  Digby.  “And  I  tell  you  what,  my 
lad,"  lie  added;  “you  say  that  Beau  would 
never  seriously  suppose  that  you  or  I 
would  steal  it— but  you  yourself  seriously 
supposed  Beau  had !” 

“How  do  you  know  ?”  I  asked,  aghast. 
“By  the  way  you  looked  at  him — oh, 
half  a  dozen  times.” 

“I  had  reason  to  suspect  him,”  I  said. 
“What  reason — except  that  you  caught 
hold  of  his  w;rist  in  the  dark,  when  he  was 
probably  doing  just  what  you  were  doing, 
trying  to  catch  Gussie  in  the  act  of  putting 
it  back?”  asked  Digby. 

“I'd  rather  not  say  any  more  about  it, 
Dig,”  I  replied.  “It’s  Beau’s  business  after 
all,  and. ...” 

“Don't  be  a  colossal  ass,”  interrupted 
Digby.  “Of  course  it’s  Beau’s  business, 
and  that’s  Avhat  we  are  talking  about.  1  he 
more  we  both  know,  the  more  we  can  both 
help  him — either  to  get  away,  or  to  come 

back _ If  we  knew  he  is  guilty,  which, 

of  course,  he  isn’t,  avc  could  draw  red 
herrings  across  his  trail ;  and  if  we  knew 
he  is  innocent,  which  he  is,  we  could  lay 
for  the  real  thief  and  catch  him  out.” 

“Beau  doesn't  want  him  caught  out,  evi¬ 
dently,”  said  I. 

“What — not  if  it’s  the  miserable 

Gussie?”  asked  my  brother  indignantly. 

“It  isn't,”  said  I.  “A  Beau  knows  it.” 
“Well — let’s  have  those  reasons,  and  we'll 
get  to  work,”  said  Digby.  “You  needen’t 
feel  as  though  you  were  giving  Beau  away. 
There  is  no  more  harm  in  my  knowing 
than  in  your  knowing,  and  there  may  be 
some  good.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  tell 
Aunt,  or  the  police,  am  I,  bun-head?” 

This  was  true  enough.  No  harm  could 
result  from  Digby's  knowing  all  that  I 
knew. 

Moreover  if,  as  Digby  assumed,  Michael 
were  shielding  somebody  else,  presumably 
he  would  welcome  any  evidence  that 
strengthened  the  case  against  himself. 

“Well,”  said  I  reluctantly,  “it’s  like  this, 
Dig.... Beau  went  down  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  last  night.  I  met  him  with  the  key 
in  his  hand....” 

“And  what  were  you  doing,  if  one  might 
ask?”  interrupted  my  brother. 

“Going  to  see  if  the  ‘Blue  \\  ater’  had 
been  returned,”  I  replied. 

“Anyhow.  Beau  hadn't  returned  it,  had 
he?”  grinned  Digby. 

“No— but  at  the  time  I,  naturally 
enough,  thought  he  had,”  said  I,  “and  I 
'  suppose  that  fixed  the  idea  in  my  mind. 

I  first  got  the  idea— naturally  enough, 
again— when  I  caught  his  hand  hovering 
over  the  glass  cover  in  the  darkness.” 
“Anything  else?”  asked  Digby. 

“Yes,  the  third  reason  I  had  for  sus¬ 
pecting  Beau — though  I  put  my  faith  in 
him  before  all  reason — was  that  I  found 
his  going  to  the  brass  box  with  a  leather 
and  duster  to  rub  out  the  finger-marks  he 
had  made  in  taking  and  returning  the  key.” 
Digby  whistled. 

“Ingenious,”  he  murmured.  “As  artful 
as  our  Auntie,  if  she  had  the  idea.... 
Detectives  would  have  the  idea  anyhow.” 

“I  think  she  did  have  the  idea,”  I  said. 
“I  believe  she  went  straight  from  the 
drawing-room  and  polished  all  the  finger¬ 
marks  from  the  lid  and  front  of  the 
damned  thing.” 

“And  how  do  you  know  that  Beau  was 
on  to  the  dodge?”  asked  Digby. 

“He  said  so.  He  came  into  the  hall  with 
the  cleaning-tilings  in  his  hand,  just  as 
I  was  doing  it  myself.” 

Digby  stared. 

“Doing  it  yourself?”  he  said.  “Why?” 
“Oh,  can’t  you  see?”  I  groaned.  “If 
Beau  had  been  playing  the  wild  ass,  I 
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didn’t  want  his  finger-prints  to  be  found 
there,  on  top  of  the  fact  that  I  had  been 
seen  clutching  his  fist  in  the  drawing¬ 
room.” 

“Yours  were  there  as  well  as  his,”  ob¬ 
served  Digby,  “if  you  went  to  the  box  for 
the  key.” 

“Yes — they  were,”  said  I,  “and  they  are 
there,  alone,  now.” 

“Stout  fella,”  approved  Digby.  “I’ll  go 
and  shove  mine  on  too,  and  fog  the  Sher- 
locks....But  you  really  are  a  goat,”  he 
went  on.  “Don’t  you  see  that  Beau  was 
probably  going  to  do  precisely  what  you 
were  doing?  He  was  going  to  polish  the 
beastly  thing  clean  of  all  foot-marks,  and 
then  jab  his  own  on.” 

“Why?”  I  asked. 

“To  shield  the  real  culprit,  of  course,” 
said  Digby  patiently. 

“Yes — but  zvhy  ?”  I  repeated.  “Why 


“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  I  asked. 

“Dunno,”  he  replied. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  room  I  said,  “Do 
you  think  Michael  suspects  either  me  or 
you,  Digby?” 

“No,”  he  replied.  “He  knozvs  we  didn’t 
do  it.” 

“Do  you  think  he  suspects  Claudia, 
then?” 

“Er — no — of  course  not,”  he  answered. 

“Then?” 

“He  only  lmozvs  that  one  of  us- three 
did  do  it,”  he  replied  and  went  out,  leaving 
me  staring  at  the  door. 

I  lay  down  again  to  think. ^ 

*  *  * 

Dinner  that  night  was  an  extraordinary 
meal,  at  which  only  Isobel,  Claudia,  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  I  appeared. 

Lady  Brandon,  said  Burdon,  was  dining 
in  her  own  room ;  his  Reverence  the  Chap- 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais  a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery.  . 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  tne 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  mervelous  sapphire.  ......  .. 

Lady  Brandon  listens  attentively,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  that  the  Blue 
Water”  has  been  stolen  and  when  .Lawrence  leaves  she  asks  him  to  do  nothing 
further  about  it. 

Part  Two  takes  up  the  story  of  John  Geste,  beginning  when  he  and  his  brothers 

were  boys  at  Brandon  Hall.  .  .  ..  .  . 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water  .  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found.  . 

The  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  ^he  key 
to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night  without  result.  Beau 
Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning  Beau 
Geste  is  missing  and  a  servant  delivers  a  letter  to  Digby  in  which  he  confesses  to  th 
theft  of  the  Blue  Water.  - 


should  Beau  be  a  gratuitous  ass  and  take 
the  blame  instead  of — Gussie,  for  ex¬ 
ample?  He'd  have  been  more  likely  to 
nose  him  out  and  then  slipper  him  well.” 

“Because  he  knew  it  wasn’t  Gussie,”  re¬ 
plied  my  brother  solemnly. 

“Who  then?”  I  asked. 

“He  didn't  know,”  answered  Digby.  “But 
isn't  it  as  clear  as  mud,  that  since  it 
wasn’t  Gussie  or  Isobel,  it  was  you  or  me— 
or  else  Claudia  ?” 

I  was  silent. 

“Now  look  here,  John,”  went  on  Dig¬ 
by.  “  ’Nuff  said,  and  time  to  do  some¬ 
thing  instead.  But  first  of  all,  do  you 
still  suspect  Beau?” 

“I  have  never  suspected  him,”  I  re¬ 
plied.  “I  have  only  realised  that  I  caught 
his  hand,  met  him  with  the  drawing-room 
key  and  know  he  was  going  to  rub  finger¬ 
prints  off  the  brass,  box.” 

“Plain  yes  or  no,”  said  Digby.  “Do 
you  suspect  Beau?” 

“Absolutely  not,”  I  said  promptly.  “No. 
No.  No!” 

“Very  good  then.  Now — Did  you  do  it  i 

“I  did  not,”  said  I. 

“Nor  did  I.  Very  well!  Since  Isobel 
and  Augustus  mutually  prove  each  other 
innocent,  as  she  was  holding  his  arm, 
yards  from  ihe  table  all  the  time — who  is 
left?” 

“Claudia?”  said  I  unhappily. 

“Nozv  d'you  get  it?”  smiled  Digby,  lean¬ 
ing  back  against  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  clasping  his  hands  round  his  knee. 

“Good  God,  man,”  I  cried  starting  up. 
“You  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  you  suspect 
Claudia  of  jewel-stealing?” 

“Keep  calm,”  he  replied.  “I  am  not 
talking  about  whom  I  suspect.  I  am  ask¬ 
ing  you  who  remains  if  you  eliminate  me 
and  yourself  as  admittedly  innocent,  and 
Isobel  and  Augustus  as  proven  innocent.” 

“Michael  and  Claudia!”  I  murmured. 
“Which  idea  is  the  more  ridiculous?”  I 
said  aloud.  * 

“Equally  impossible,”  answered  Digby. 
“Also  the  fact  remains  that  it  was  one  of 
those  two —if  it  wasn’t  you.  Furthermore, 
the  fact  remains  that  Michael  has  bolted 
for  one  of  two  reasons — because  he  is  a 
frightened  thief,  or  because  he  wished  to 
shield  the  guilty  person— you  or  Claudia. 

A  silence  fell  between  us. 

After  a  time  he  rose. 

“Got  to  get  a  move  on,”  he  said. 


lain  was,  by  Dr.  Warrender’s  orders,  re¬ 
maining  in  bed ;  Mr.  Michael  was*  not  in 

his  room  when  David  took-  up  his  hot  iciunmit  ius». ,  umj  n.  ww  ,« v. 
water;  and  Mr.  Digby  had  been  seen  go-  against  the  table,  John;  it  was  you  whom 
ing  down  the  drive  soon  after  tea.  Michael  caught;  and  I  saw  you  go  down  in 

“Shocking  bad  form,  I  call  it — Michael  the  night — to  put  it  back,  as  I  thought.” 


my  chest  and  looking  up  into  my  eyes, 
“may  I  ask  you  a  silly  question?  Just  once 
and  for  all?  I  know  the  answer,  but  I 
want  to  hear  you  ‘say  it.” 

“Certainly,  dear,”  said  I. 

“You  won’t  be  angry,  Johnny?” 

“Have  I  ever  been  angry  with  3'ou,  Iso¬ 
bel?  Could  I  be?”  I  asked. 

She  looked  into  my  eyes  steadily,  for  a 
few  moments. 

“Did  you  take  the  ‘Blue  Water,’  John?” 
she  asked. 

“No,  my  dear,  I  did  not,”  I  replied,  and 
drew  her  to  me.  And  then  Isobel  threw 
her  arms  round  my  neck  and  I  kissed  her 
on  the  lips. 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  lifting  her  up 
in  my  arms,  I  carried  her  to  a  sofa  and 
sat  hugging  her  to  my  breast  and  cover¬ 
ing  her  face  with  kisses.  It  had  suddenly 
come  upon  me  that  I  loved  her — that  I  had 
always  loved  her.  But  hitherto  it  had  been 
as  a  charming  darling  playmate  and  com¬ 
panion,  and  now  it  was  as  a  women. 

If  this  knowledge  between  us  were  a 
result  of  the  theft  of  the  “Blue  Water,” 
I  was  glad  it  had  been  stolen. 

“Darling!  Darling!  Darling!”  I  whisper¬ 
ed  as  I  kissed  her.  “Do  you  love  me,  darl¬ 
ing  Isobel?”  I  asked,  and,  for  reply,  she 
smiled  starrily  through  her  tears,  put  her 
arms  round  me,  and  pressed  her  lips  to 
mine. 

I  thought  my  heart  was  stopping. 

“Love  you,  dearest?”  she  asked.  “Yoti 
are  just  my  life.  I  have  loved  everything 
you  have  said  or  done,  since  I  was  a 
baby !’’ 

“Don’t  cry,”  I  said,  ashamed  of  my  in¬ 
articulate  inadequacy. 

“I'm  crying  for  jov,”  she  sobbed.  “Now 
you  have  told  me  you  didn’t  do  it,  I  know 
you  didn’t.” 

“What  made  you  think  I  did?”  I  asked. 

“I  didn’t  think  so,”  she  replied  with 
feminine  logic;  “only  it  was  you  who  were 


and  Digby  going  out  like  this — after  what 
Aunt  said,”  remarked  Augustus  as  the 
service-door  swung  to,  when  the  servants 
went  out  for  the  coffee. 

“You’re  an  authority  on  good  form,  of 
course,”  T  sakk 

“Where  has  Beau  gone?”  asked  Claudia. 

“He  didn’t  tell  me,”  I  replied. 

“Don’t  suppose  he  told  anybody,” 
sneered  Augustus. 

“Come  into  the  drawing-room  soon,” 
said  Isobel,  as  I  held  the  dining-room  door 
open  for  the  girls  to  go  out. 

“I'm  coming  now,”  I  replied.  “As  soon 
as  I  have  had  some  coffee.” 

I  did  not  want  a  tete-a-tete  with  Augus¬ 
tus,  and  I  was  more  than  a  little  disturbed 
in  min’d  as  to  the  meaning  of  Digby’s 
absence. 

I  drank  my  coffee  in  silence,  and  in  sil¬ 
ence  departed  from  the  room.  I  could  not 
forgive  Gussie  for  being  innocent  and  forc¬ 
ing  Michael  to  suspect  Claudia,  Digby,  or 
me;  me  to  suspect  Claudia,  Digby,  or 
Michael;  and  Digby  to  suspect  Claudia, 
Michael,  or  me. 

Most  unjust  of  me,  but  most  human, 
I  fear. 

In  the  drawing-room  Isobel  was  at  the 
piano,  playing  softly  to  herself,  and 
Claudia  sat  staring  into  the  fire.- 

I  strolled  over  to  the  huge  piano  and 
sat  down  near  it. 

“Where  can  Michael  be?”  said  Claudia. 

“And  Digby,”  added  Isobel. 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  I. 

“Really  and  truly?”  asked  Claudia. 

“Yes,”  said  I.  “I  honestly  have  not  the 
faintest  idea  as  to  where  either  of  them 
is.” 

“I  wish  they’d  come  in,”  said  Isobel. 

“Oh,  I  cant  bear  this  room,”  cried 
Claudia  suddenly  and  springing  up,  went 
out.  As  I  opened  the  door  for  her,  I 
fancied  I  caught  a  -  glimpse  of  tears  on 
her  half-averted  face,  though  I  was  not 
prying. 

As  I  closed  the  door,  Isobel  rose  from 
the  piano  and  came  towards  me.  She 
looked  very  lovely,  I  thought,  with  her 
misty  blue  eyes,  misty  golden  hair,  as  fine 


“Saw  me?”  I  asked,  in  surprise.' 

“Yes,  dear.  I  was  awake  and  saw  a 
light  go  by  my  door.  It  shone  under¬ 
neath  it.  And  I  came  out  and  looked 
over  the  banisters.” 

“I  went  to  see  if  the  wretched  thing 
had  come  back,”  I  said.  “And  it  was 
rather  I  who  caught  Michael  than 
Michael  who  caught  me,  when  you  turn¬ 
ed  the  lights  out.  We  were  both  ex¬ 
pecting  to  catch  Gussie,  and  caught 
each  other.” 

“And,  oh,  I  have  been  so  wretchedly 
unhappy,”  she  went  on,  “thinking  ap¬ 
pearances  were  so  against  you,  and  yet 
knowing  I  was  allowing  Gussie  to  re¬ 
main  under  suspicion  when  I  knew  it 
wasn’t  he....  But  when  it  seemed  the 
thing  was  actually  stolen,  I  couldn’t 
keep  quiet  any  longer.  It  was  bad 
enough  when  it  was  only  a  practical 

joke,  as  we  thought .  And  then  I 

seemed  to  be  helping  to  bring  suspicion 
towards  you  when  I  cleared  Gussie . ” 

She  wiped  away  a  tear. 

“I  don't  care  now,”  she  smiled. 
“Nothing  on  earth  matters.  So  long  as 
you  love  me— I  don’t  see  how  I  can 
have  a  care  in  the  world.....  You're  sure 
darling?” 

I  endeavored  to  express  myself  Avit fl¬ 
out  the  use  of  halting  and  unfluent 
speech. 

“When  did  you  first  lo\7e  me?”  asked 
my  SAveet  and  beautiful  darling,  when  I 
released  her. 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  “I  have  al¬ 
ways  loved  you,  and  now  I  worship  you, 
and  I  always  shall,”  and  again  she  gaA'e 
me  a  long  embrace  that  seemed  to  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart  and  lift  me  up 
to  an  incredible  heaven  of  ecstasy  and 
joy  almost  unbearable. 

The  sound  of  footsteps  and  a  hand 
on  the  door  brought  us  back  to  earth. 
We  sprang  to  our  feet,  and  when  Da\rid 
entered,  Isobel  Avas  putting  away  her 
music,  and  I  Avas  consulting  a  small 

(Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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The  A.  A.  Tribe 

Lone  Scouts — Boy  Scouts 


VV/E  have  not  re- 
’ ’’  ceivcd  the  re¬ 
sponse  that  we  ex¬ 
pected  from  our  last 
contest,  which  is  for 
the  best  map  drawn 
by  a  scout  of  some 
territory  near  his 
home. 

This  contest  was 
announced  in  the  issue 
of  Nov.  6th.  Refer 
to  pages  75  and  76  in  the  first  degree  hand¬ 
book  for  help.  Draw  the  map  on  8  x  10 
white  paper  in  ink.  A  waterproof  match 
box  is  the  first  prize  and  a  mess  kit  the 
second  price. 

We  are  extending  the  time  of  this  con¬ 
test  to  Feb.  1,  so  get  busy  now  and  send 
in  your  map  for  this  contest. 


How  To  Organize  a  Mail  Tribe 

( Continued  from  last  zveck ) 

Sign  letter  and  make  it  even  better  than 
before;  remember  you  are  now  climbing 
the  famous  ladder  of  Scouting  to  business 
achievement. 

Fourth  to  Thirtieth  letters  should  be 
written  every  tribe  meeting  night  on  same 
plan  as -Letter  No.  3  except  we  will  want 
you  to  vary  the  interest,  add  jokes,  poems, 
stories  and  reports  of  hikes  and  fun 
escapades  of  your  week. 

The  other  ten  letters  will  be  special 
letters  for  special  occasions  such  as : — 

1.  Thanksgiving  week  letter. 

2.  Labor  Day  Letter. 

3.  Christmas  letter  and  greetings  to 
tribesmen. 

4.  New  Year's  letter, 

5.  Birthday  letters. 

6.  Mothers’  day  letter, 

7.  Fathers’  day  letter. 

S.  Church  day  letter. 

9.  School  day  letter. 

10.  Letter  in  honor  of  someone  you  love 
and  admire. 

With  a  program  like  this  for  Lone 
Scout  members  of  a  mail  tribe — great 
achievement  and  constant  fun  will  await 
the  farm  boy,  the  shut  in  and  the  boy 
who,  for  good  reasons,  cannot  .belong  to 
a  troop,  local  tribe  or  patrol.  Progress 
in  scoutcraft,  fidelity  to  Oath,  Laws  and 
Principles  or  Scouting  will  be  just  as 
valuable. 

Every  mail  tribe  member  gets  a^good 
ioc  or  25c  note  book — prints  his  name  on 


cover  and  calls  it  the  “Lone  Scout  Trail 
Book” — in  this  book  he  keeps  a  record 
of  his  own  progress  as  a  scout  and  notes 
down  the  most  interesting  things  he  finds 
each  week  from  the  letters  received  be¬ 
fore  he  passes  them  on  to  the  next  name 
on  the  list  of  members.  , 

Rules  Governing  Mail  Tribes 

First.  Members  agree  to  join  the  Lone 
Scout  Division — Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  send  name,  address  and  membership 
fee  to  nearest  scoutmaster  or  executive. 

Second.  Scout  agrees  to  write  one 
letter  a  week  to  all  tribesmen — see  form 
letter  to  be  furnished  by  3'our  Tribe 
Guide  or  Scout  Executive. 

,  Third.  Scout  agrees  to  forward ,  all 
letters  received  from  other  members  of 
tribe  to  next  name  on  list  within  24  hours 
after  it  has  been  received  and  notes  made 
from  same  in  Trail  Book. 

Fourth.  Scout  agrees  to  repeat  his 
scout  oath  before  parents  each  week-  be¬ 
fore  writing  letter;  “Do  a  Good  Turn 
Daily”  at  home,  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
community. 

Fifth.  Scout  agrees  to  obey  the  scout 
laws  and  train  in  all  the  forms  of  first 
aid  and  “preparedness”  work  each  day 
so  as  to  help  him  to  become  one  of 
America's  great  citizen  scouts  like  Edi¬ 
son,  Daniel  Boone,  Lewis,  Clark,  Roose¬ 
velt  and  farmers  of  greatness  in  American 
life. 

Sixth.  Since  farming  is  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  greatest  and  most  enabling  voca¬ 
tions,  every  Lone  Scout  agrees  to  boost 
farming  and  farm  people,  demonstrate 
better  methods  of  doing  things  on  the 
farm  and  to  help,  at  all  times  all  people 
to  have  a  greater  appreciation  of  farming 
and  the  farm  home — in  short,  to  be  Edi- 
sons  in  our  farm  work  and  Luther  Bur¬ 
banks  in  our  enthusiasm  for  plants, 
animals  and  the  agricultural  pursuits. 

Come  join  our  Mail  Tribe  nozv,  is  the 
Challenge  of  your  Lone  Scout  Director. 

O.  H.  Benson. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Home-Made  Baits  And  Scents 

By  Frederick  R.  Teppen 
j\yTANY  .  trappers,  especially  amateurs 
who  otherwise  are  not  very  success¬ 
ful  with  their  trap  lines,  vould  increase 
their  seasons  catch  greatly  by  the  use  of 
proper  baits  and  scents,  placed  in  the 
proper  places.  Baits  and  scents  are  very 


bait,  make  it  appear  as  if  alive  and  hiding. 
If  part  of  a  bait  should  look  as  though 
hidden  there  by  some  other  animal;  the 
secret  is  that  it  must  not  appear  to  be 
bait.  Scent  may  often  be  used  with  bait 
to  advantage.  Following  is  a  list  of  baits 
best  suited  to  the  different  animals. 

Mink. — Fish,  muskrat,  rabbits,  mice, 
small  birds,  chicken,  crawfish  and  similar 
food. 

Muskrat. — Vegetables,  fruits  and  water 
roots  and  grasses.  Carrots,  corn,  apples, 
parsnips,  cabbage,  etc. 

Fox. — Wild  bird’s  eggs,  wild  fowl  and 
small  birds,  mice,  rats,  rabbit,  poultry. 

Skunk. — Chicken,  rabbit,  eggs,  birds  and 
small  pests  such  as  grasshoppers. 

Opossum. — Native  fruits,  small  birds 
and  animals,  .meats  of  several  kinds  as 
favored  by  skunk. 

Weasel. — Fresh  meat,  the  bloodier  the 
better,  poultry,  rabbits,  mice,  gophers  and 
similar.  "  _ 

The  following  formula  is  good  for  mak¬ 
ing  fishoil,  which  is  a  good  scent  for 
nearly  all  animals,  especially  mink,  fox 
and  weasel.  Catch  several  small  fish,  cut 
up  fine  and  fill  a  large  mouthed  bottle 
or  jar  about  two-thirds  full.  Place  cork 
in  very  lightly  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
in  the  sun.  Let  rot  and  ferment  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  until  the  oil  can  be  drained 
off  and  the  odor  is  strong.  A  small 
amount  of  oil  of  anise  may  be  added  if 
desired. 

A  good  scent  similar'  to  the  above  may 
be  added  if  desired. 

A  good  scent  similar  to  the  above  may 
be  made  by  using  almost  any  kind  of  meat 
cut  in  small  pieces  in  place  of  fish. 


We  have  enough  members  around  Cam¬ 
den  to  form  a  tribe  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  take  much  interest  in  it.  Last  year  we 
tned  to  form  a  tribe  but  could  not  get 
more  than  three  out  of  seven  members  to 
attend.  We  are  going  to  attempt  it  next 
year  and  start  earlier.  I  read  W.  Norton 
Danielson’s  letter  telling  about  his  trip  to 
New  York  and  thought  that  it  was  very 
interesting.  At  my  place  we  have  an  old 
muzzle-loader  musket  which  belonged  to 
my  great-grandfather.  It  is  over  100  years 
old.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  relic  as  it  might 
have  been  in  the  war  of  1812. 

I  wish  some  Lone  Scouts  would  write  to 
me. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

ARTHUR  JOHNSON, 

Camden,  N.  Y. 


Model  Making1 

’"THOSE  of  our  readers  who  have  a 
knack  for  working  with  tools  and  like 
the  construction  of  small  articles  will  find 
some  very  helpful  suggestions  in  the  book 
“Model  Making”  by  Yates  and  published 
at  $3.00  by  the  N.  W.  Henley  Pub.  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  explains  the  construction  of  work¬ 
ing  models  in  considerable  detail  and  has 
chapters  the  model  engineer’s  workshop, 
lathe  work  and  the  construction  of  a  small 
lathe,  drills  and  how  to  use  and  care  for 
them,  soft  and  hard  soldering,  hardening 
and  tempering  steel,  the  use  of  abrasives, 
pattern  making,  electro-plating,  construc¬ 
tion  of  model  slide  crank  steam  engine, 
model  twin  cylinder  engine,  flash  boilers 
and  engines,  hydroplanes,  lake  freighter, 
and  various  other  small  working  models.— 
I.  W.  O. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  am  going  to  school  at  the  Camden  High 
School.  I  am  taking  History  A,  Commer¬ 
cial  arithmetic,  English  II  and  design.  I 
have  been  doing  a  little  trapping  this  fall 
and  I  caught  a  ’coon.  I  sold  it  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  and  got  seven  dollars  for  it.  I  also 
have  a  trap  set  for  a  fox  but  am  going  to 
take  it  up  soon  and  set  the  rest  of  my 
traps  for  muskrats.  I  think  there  are  a  few 
on  our  creek.  John  Parry,  a  Lone  Scout 
who  lives  near  me  has  finally  succeeded  in 
getting  a  fox  after  trying  for  two  winters. 

I  am  a  raiser  of  rabbits.  I  have  twenty- 
eight  Belgian  hares  at  present.  There  is 
money  in  them  if  you  can  have  the  time 
to  spend  on  them,  but  when  I  am  goinq  to 
school,  I  do  not  have  much  time.  I  have 
passed  the  first  degree,  but  have  neglected 
to  send  it  in  yet. 


Visits  With  The  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

grateful  anu  said  that  I  would  hear  from 
him  very  shortly.  However,  that  was  over 
a  month  ago  and  I  have  had  no  word 
since.  \ 

I  shall  be  sorry  if  the  money  is  not  re¬ 
turned,  for  I  have  none  to  lose,  but  I  feel 
worse  still  to  lose  my  faith  in  any  man  in 
whom  I  have  put  my  trust.  The  question 
I  would  like  to  leave  with  my  readers 
concluding  this  little  story  of  human 
nature  is :  What  would  you  have  done  in 
the  same  place?  This  is  one  of  several 
times  that  I  have  tried  to  help  strangers, 
always  with  the  same  results.  If  we  can¬ 
not  trust  them,  how  is  one  of  small  means 
ever  to  help  them  ? 

I  think  some  letters  from  our  readers 
on  experiences  they  have  had  of  a  similar 
nature,  either  good  or  bad,  written  without 
using  any  names,  would  be  very  interesting 
and  we  would  be  glad  to  pay  one  dollar 
for  every  one  we  can  use. — E.  R.  East¬ 
man. 


Sincerity,  Loyalty,  Thoroughness 

To  the  Boys  on  American  Farms : 
^INCERITY  lies  at  the  basis  of  all 
true  life.  That  is,  there  must  be  a 
complete  unity  between  thought,  words, 
and  actions. 

One  of  the  great  defects  of  American 
life  is  its  instability,  therefore  I  put 
loyalty  next — loyalty 
to  an  ideal  and  loyalty 
to  a  task.  Those  who 
stick  to  their  work  and 
do  it  thoroughly  with-_ 
out  allowing  their  eyes 
continually  wander 
enviously  abroad  are 
much  more  likely  to 
arrive  in  the  end  than 
those  who  failed  in 
msiiop  Charles  h.  this  respect. 

BRENT  The  third  quality  I 

should  stress  is  that  of  thoroughness.  The 
old  saying  that  anything  that  is  worth 
doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well  certainly 
applies  to  farm  work.  Every  man  who 
succeeds' must  put  as  much  into  his  work  ’ 
as  he  gets  out  of  it. 

—CHARLES  H.  BRENT 
Bishop  Charles  H.  Brent,  who  sends  us 
this  week’s  “Success  Talk  for  Farm  Boys”, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  religious  leaders  of 
our  time.  Besides  serving  as  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Western  New  York,  he  has 
served  as  Bishop  for  the  Philippine  Is¬ 
lands  and  as  chief  of  the  chaplain  service 
of  the  American  armies  in  France. 

(.Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Service. 

Copyright ,  19 26  by  Clarence  Poe). 


A  stone  cubby  set;  place  bait  in  rear 
of  pen  beyond  trap.  Good  for  several 
animals. 

helpful  and  necessary  in  attracting  animals 
off  their  regular  trails  and  into  your 
traps. 

Here  bait  will  be  considered  as  what 
it  really  is — meat,  vegetable  or  other  sub¬ 
stance,  and  scent  as  what  it  is —  a  liquid 
odor.  These  should  not  be  confused  with 
what  fur  houses  commonly  sell  as  bait 
which  is  really  scent  in  liquid  or  paste 
form. 

Scent  used  during  the  fall  and  winter 
should  have  the  odor  of  food,  while  in 
the  spring  different  odors  may  be  more 
attractive.  Bait  is  not  always  a  food ; 
though  it  usually  is.  However,  an  object 
which  attracts  may  properly  be  termed 
a  bait,  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  bright  con¬ 
trast  to  the  surroundings  often  attracts 
a  muskrat.  In  general,  baits  should  be 
fresh  meat,  as  bloody  as  possible  for 
flesh-eating  animals.  A  generous  bait  is 
likely  to  be  better  than  a  small  one. 

Baits  should  be  placed  in  a  natural  man¬ 
ner  so  as  not  to  arouse  suspicion.  If  bait 
consists  of  a  whole  animal  for  a  much 
larger  one,  such  as  a  rabbit  for  coyote 


pocketbook  with  terrific 
from  my  surroundings. 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  said  David,  halting 
before  me.  “Might  I  speak  to  you,  sir?” 

“You’re  doing  it,  David,”  said  I. 

“In  private,  sir,  a  moment,”  lie  ex¬ 
plained. 

I  went  to  the  door  with  him,  and  hav¬ 
ing  closed  it,  he  produced  a  note  and 
gave  it  to  me. 

“Mr.  Digby,  sir.  He  very  specially 
instructed  me  to  give  you  this  in  private 
at  ten  o’clock  this  evening,  sir,  thank 
you,  sir.” 

“Thank  you,  David,”  said  I,  and  went 
along  to  the  smoking  room,  opening  the 
letter  as  I  went. 

I  turned  up  the  lights,  poked  up  the 
fire,  pulled  up  the  biggest  and  deepest 
chair,  and  filled  my  pipe  and  lit  it. 

Had  I  come  straight  here  from  the 
dining  room,  and  Fere  received  Digby’s 
letter,  I  should  have  snatched  it,  and 
opened  it  with  sinking  heart  and  trem¬ 
bling  fingers. 

Now,  nothing  seemed  of  much  im¬ 
portance,  compared  with  the  great  fact 
of  which  my  heart  was  chanting  its 
paean  of  praise  and  thanks  to  God. 

Love  is  very  selfish  I  fear — but  then 
it  is  the  very  selves  of  two  people  be¬ 
coming  one  self . 

And  then  I  read  poor  Digby’s  letter. 
It  was  as  follows: — 


“My  dear  John, 

I  now  take  up  my  pen  to  write  you 
these  few  lines,  hoping  they  find  you  as 
they  won't  find  me.  After  terrific  thought 
and  mental  wrestling,  which  cost  me  a 
trouser  button,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  I  can  no  longer  deceive  you  all 
and  let  the  innocent  suffer  for  my  guilty 
sin  or  sinny  guilt. 

I  go  to  find  my  noble-hearted  twin,  to 
kneel  at  his  feet  and  say,‘  Brother,  I  have 
sinned  in  thy  sight’  (but  It  was  in  the 
dark  really),  ‘and  am  no  more  worthy  to 
be  called  anything  but  what  I  am.’ 

No  one  knows  the  shame  I  feel,  not  even 
me;  and,  by  the  time  you  get  this,  I  shall 
be  well  on  my  way  to. — where  I  am  going. 

Will  you  please  tell  Aunt  that  Michael’s 
noble  and  beautiful  action  has  wrung  my 
heart,  and  1  wish  he  had  wrung  mv  neck. 

I  cannot  let  him  take  the  blame  for  me, 
like  this.  I  shall  write  her  from  Town. 

When  you  find  yourself  in  the  witness- 
dock  or  prisoner’s-box  tell  the  Beak  that 
you  have  always  known  me  to  be  weak 
but  not  vicious,  and  that  my  downfall  has 
been  due  to  smoking  cigarettes  and  going 
in  for  newspaper  competitions.  Also  that 
you  are  sure  that,  if  given  time,  I  shall 
redeem  myself  by  hard  work,  earn  thirty 
shillings  a  week  at  least,  and  return  the 
thirty  thousand  pounds  out  of  my  savings. 

Write  and  let  me  know  how  things  go 
on,  as  soon  as  I  send  you  an  address — 
which  you  will,  of  course,  keep  to  yourself. 
Give  my  love  to  Isobel. 

Play  up  and  don’t  forget  you’ve  got  to 
stand  by  me  and  make  people  reasize  the 
truth  that  I  actually  am  the  thief — or  sus¬ 
picion  still  rests  on  Claudia  (since  Isobel 
and  Gussie  are  out  of  it),  if  we  three  do 
not  provide  the  criminal  amongst  us.  And, 
of  course,  I  can't  let  Beau  suffer  for  me. 
Diretcly  you  hear  from  him,  let  him 
know  by  wire  that  I  have  confessed  and 
boulted,  and  that  he  can  return  to  Brandon 
Abbas  and  admit  that  he  was  shielding 
the  real  culprit  (whom  he  knew  to  be  me  or 
Claudia!).  Give  my  love  to  Isobel. 

Ever  thine, 

Digby.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Beau  Geste 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 
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The  Delightful  Extras 

Are  Part  ot  Every  Woman’s  Plans  to  Make  Home  More  Livable 


THIS  year  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  I  have  a  small  income  of  my 
very  own.  The  mortgage  has  been  cleared 
off  the  farm  and  I  feel  I  deserve  to  have 
more  say  in  the  disposal  of  a  portion  of 
the  income.  1  he  novelty  of  it  is  \ci\ 
delightful  and  for  this  year  anyway,  I 
am  enjoying  myself  by  spending  it  all. 
Of  course,  I  have  my  own  clothes  to 
get  with  it,  but  not  being  very  extrava¬ 
gant  in  that  line  I  delight  in  buying  oth¬ 
er  things  as  well. 

For  instance,  I  invested  in  an  egg- 
beater  which  is  a  perfect  treasure.  It 
has  a  deep  brown  earthenware  dish 
along  with  a  double  beater  and  for  the 
housewife  who  uses  a  good  many  eggs 
it  is  a  great  help.  I  use  it  every  day. 

Then  I  got  a  dozen  muffin  pans:  no, 
I  never  had  managed  to  get  them  be¬ 
fore.  Now  I  use  them  for  lots  of  other 
things  besides  muffins.  I  like  them  for 
rolls,  (they  are  nice  and  crusty  and  good 
for  one’s  teeth),  for  gingerbread  or 
ordinary  plain  cake  recipes,  for  there 
are  no  crumbs  afterwards.  They  arc 
also  very  handy  for  pastry  tarts. 

Some  of  my/  spare  dollars  I  invested 
in  paint  and  enamels.  I  think  with 
their  help  I  can  work  great  changes  in 


Do  the  utmost— tonight 


A  cold  calls  for  quick  help.  Stop  if 
at  once.  Open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever,  tone  the  system. 

HILL’S'  is  the  best  way  known. 
It  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,- 
000  for  it.  Millions  now  employ  it.  It 
stops  the  cold  in  24  hours,  then  does 
all  else  you  need.  Take  it  today,  and 
tomorrow  you  will  have  that  cold  in 
hand.  Don’t  rely  on  any  help  less 
complete,  less  effective. 

Be  Sure  It’#  ^  Pr5cc  30c 

G&SGARft  j|  QUININE 

Get  Red  Bex  with  Porfrei! 


One  block  from  Fifth 
Avenue --Three  blocks 
from  Penn. '  Station — 
Subway  connects  with 
Grand  Central  Termi¬ 
nal-Convenient  to 
Stores,  Theatres,  and 
all  steamship  piers. 


_____  RATES:  Per  Day 

Single  rooms  with  running  water  .  .§2.00  and  §3.00 

Single  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  .  .  3.00  and  4.00 

Double  rooms  with  running  water  .  4.00  and  5.00 

Double  rooms  with  bath  or  shower  $5,  6. 00  and  7.00 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath  . 10.00  to  12.00 

Booklet  and  Map  of  New  York  Upon  Request 
For  Reservations,  Wire  at  Oar  Expense 
PAUL  A.  McGOLRICK  DAViD  F.  CULLEN 

Managing  Director  Manager 


the  house.  A  fresh  coat  of  enamel  on 
the  bedsteads  makes  them  look  like  new 
and  one  can  do  wonders  with  its  help  on 
cheap  little  tables  and  chairs.  There  is 
always  something  needing  paint  in  our 
house  so  it  never  has  to  stay  long  in  its 
can  and  the  great  trouble  is  to  decide 
who  is  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  it. 
My  family  seem  to  think  painting  is 
.good  fun.  I  let  the  boys  do  the  outside 
work  while  the  girls  get  the  furniture, 
etc.,  to  do.  They  are  all  very  careful 
and  are  keen  on  making  a  nice  job  of  it. 

A  little  more  went  for  a  strong  rope 
for  a  swing.  The  boys  got  four  trees 
from  the  wood  and  dug  holes  to  set 


When  made  of  '  thicker  consistency 
cane  cream  is  excellent  in  sandwiches 
and  also  makes  an  attractive  ready-made 
cake  icing  with  typical  cane  flavor.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  melt  it  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  boiler  and  pour.  Cane  cream  can 
also  be  used  at  soda  fountains  as  a  top¬ 
ping  for  sundaes.  A  limited  amount  of 
cane  cream  will  be  available  this  season 
through  grocery  stores. 


pattern  and  therefore  lengthens  the  life 
of  the  linoleum. 


Boy  Dreams 

L.  Mitchell  Thornton 

When  I  am  old;  I  think  I’ll  always  have 
The  singing  of  a  kettle  to  make  glad 
My  heart,  because  I  love  its  strains  so 
well 

.  These  winters,  when  I’m  just  a  little 
lad. 

And  too,  a  fireplace,  in  its  ruddy  glow 
One  sees  such  pictures,  artist  never 
drew 

Their  like;  and  coals,  red  coals  that  turn 
to  gray, 

These  are  the  fairest  things  I  ever 
knew. 

When  I  am  old;  I’ll  have  an  easy  chair 
With  soft,  deep  cushions,  blue  and  green 
and  red, 

A  little  table,  with  some  books  laid 
there. 

Not  study  books,  but  story  ones  in¬ 
stead. 

And  best  of  all  and  all  the  rest  above, 
What  matters  more  than  everything 
I’ve  told, 

I’ll  have,  to  comfort  if  my  heart  is  sad, 
A  woman,  like  my  mother,  when  I’m 
old. 


G-ood  Sense  Not  Laziness 

"TT'S  no  disgrace  to  take  fifteen  minutes 
in  the  middle  of  a  busy  morning  or 
afternoon  and  deliberately  forget  about 
housework.  To  sit  and  visit  or  to  lie 
down  and  relax  for  a  short  time  is  not 
a  sign  of  laziness  but  a  sign  of  good 
sense.  The  woman  who  knows  enough 
to  rest  before  getting  completely  ex¬ 
hausted  is  the  one  who  can  “carry  on  ’ 
the  longest.  Such  a  fifteen  minutes  out 
of  the  workday,  even  when  dusting, 
darning,  or  dishes  are  waiting  to  be 
done,  may  prove  a  sound  investment. 
The  renewed  vigor  with  which  house¬ 
hold  duties  may  be  attacked,  and  the 
peace  -of  mind  given  by  this  “time  to 
think,”  makes  the  rest  of  the  work  seem 
easier  and  is  more  likely  to  leave  the 
homemaker  in  a  cheerful  mood  to  greet 
her  family  at  the  end  of  the  day. 


them  in  and  with  their  father’s  help  a 
safe  stand  was  erected  for  the  big 
swing.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tribute  the  rope. 

Before  the  year  is  out  I  am  hoping  to 
manage  an  express  wagon  for  the 
younger  children.  I  know  they  will 
like  that. 

Them  how  rich  I  feel  when  I  can  send 
off  a  subscription  to  some  delightful 
magazine  or  buy  some  book  I  have  long 
wanted  without  asking  anyone  about 
it.  I  consider  I  get  larger  dividends  in 
pleasure  from  the  money  I  invest  in 
these  than  from  anything  else — yes, 
even  a  becoming  hat  for  it  stays  in  its 
box  hidden  away  a  great  part  of  the 
time  but  my  books  and  magazines  are 
enjoyed  by  all  the  family  and  my 
friends  as  well  as  by  myself. — “Flora.” 


Rabbit  Meat  Like  Chicken 

W 7TT H  meat  constituting  such  an  ex- 
pensive  item  in  the  householder’s 
budget,  it  shows  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  when  the  Fluffed  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  seeks  to  show 
the  public  a  good  meat  which  is  cheaper 
than  beef  and  pork.  The  Biological 
Surve}'  has  been  investigating  domestic 
rabbit  meat  as  a  food  and  recommends 
it  as  tasting  more  like  chicken  than  does 
wild  rabbit. 

Domestic  rabbits  are  raised  in  hutches 
where  they  are  fed  oats,  barley  and 
alfalfa  hay.  Since  they  are  cleanly  in 
their  habits  and  have  sweet,  tender, 
well  flavored  meat,  rabbits  could  well 
be  considered  an  addition  to  the  menu. 


Wax  Inlaid  Linoleum 

DREVENT  wear  on  your  inlaid  lin- 
oleum  by  keeping  the  pores  filled 
with  liquid  wax.  As  soon  as  the  lin¬ 
oleum  is  laid,  (cemented  to  prevent 
buckling)  wash  with  warm  soapy  water 
(use  a  neutral  soap)  rinse  with  clear 
water,  let  dry,  then  coat  with  floor  wax, 
rubbing  in  thoroughly. 

.  A  regular  scrubbing  is  seldom  neces¬ 
sary  if  water  is  mopped  up  as  spilled 
and  a  daily  going-over  with  a  dry  mop 
is  given.  However,  the  wax  will  have 
to  be  renewed  on  spots  where  the  wear 
is  greatest.  Once  every  two  or  three 
months  is  often  enough  for  waxing  the 
entire  surface. 

Printed  linoleum  is  best  protected  lo3r 
a  good  coating  of  water  proof  varnish 
which  should  be  renewed  when  it  wears 
thin  in  spots.  The  varnish  protects  the 


Frosted  Cake 

1 %  scant  cups  light  brown  sugar. 

1  egg 

1  cup  sour  milk 

1  teaspoon  soda  in  the  milk 

1  teaspoon  baking  powder  sifted  in  2 
cups  of  flour,  salt 

1  teastvoon  vanilla 

Yz  cup  lard  or  any  kind  of  shortening. 

Put  sugar,  lard,  flour,  baking  porVder 
and  mix  like  pie  crust.  Then  take  out  one- 
half  cup.  Fill  the  cup  with  nut  meats, 
save  this  to  put  on  top  after  you  mix  up 
or  stir  up  the  rest  with  the  milk.  Put  in 
square  tin  like  other  cakes.  Then  ptit 
the  cup  of  nut  meats  and  crust  on  top  and 
bake. — E.  B.  S. 

In  this  the  process  of  combining  the  coating  for 
a  cake  at  the  time  it  is  made  saves  one  process 
of  making  and  cooking.  For  this  reason  and  be¬ 
cause  too  concentrated  sugar  is  avoided  this  cake 
is  good  for  the  children.  When  cooked' the.  appear- 
at  ice  ts  very  much  like  a  rich  coffee _  cake.  '  The 
brown  sugar  impacts  a  characteristic  flavor. 

Red  Devil  Food  Cake 

i/2  cup  butter  Yz  cup  cold  water' 

3  eggs  .  2  cups  flour  . 

j/2  cup  cocoa  1  level  teaspoon  soda 

Yz  cup  hot  water  1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  cups  sugar 

Cream  butter,  sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs. 
Mix  cocoa  with  hot  water,  sift  flour  and 
soda  togethe?’.  Beat  batter  thoroughly  for 
a  few -minutes  then  add  beaten  whites'  of 
eggs  -  and  bake  forty  minutes  in  rather 
slow  oven. — E.  B.  S.  1 


pans 


This  cake  is  especially  good  when  cooked,  in  .gem 
ns  for  the  children's  lunch.  ’It  is  .easily  made 


and  quickly  done. — Mrs.  Ii.  D.  S 


\  '  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete 
Bathtub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  .at  reduced  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 
254West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


Raokatru  Mfliomk051’1120  Catalo3  aml  di,:ccUons 

Dabnslly  mulvi  iuiO uoeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  Wooden  beads, 
rush,  nine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
lae.i  22  Everett  St.,  Alistcn  Static#.,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Some  thin, g'  New  in  Foods 

|  OVERS  of  cane  sirup  will  now  be 
able  to  obtain  the  genuine  sugar¬ 
cane  flavor  in  an  entirely  new  form.  A 
new  product  called  “cane  cream”  has 
been  originated  as  a  result  of  experi¬ 
ments  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  1000  cases'  of  this  new 
product  are  to  be  made  by  a  Louisiana 
sugar  factory  during  the  present  season 
for  trial  distribution  to  retail  trade. 

The  new  product  is  made  entirely 
from  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  added  and  nothing  is  taken  away. 
It  has  the  color  of  cane  sirup  and  the 
smooth,  attractive  consistency  of  the 
soft  centers  of  chocolate-coated  cream 
candy.  In  fact,  cane  cream  is  made  by 
the  same  process  as  is  used  in  candy 
factories  for  making  candy  cream  cen¬ 
ters. 

Cane  cream  can  be  made  of  widely 
varying  consistency,  but  it  always  has 
the  same  attractive  smoothness.  When 
made  of  thinner  consistency  it  flows 
like  thick  sirup,  and  is  used  exactly  like 
sirup  on  bread,  hot  cakes,  waffles,  etc. 
Cane  cream  fits  the  taste  of  those  who 
like  a  thick  sirup. 


Dresses  for  the  Home  Sewer 


Pattern  2958  shows  a  novel 
two-belted  arrangement  for  a 
very  attractive  sports  dress.  In 
addition  the  stylish  collar  and 
front  dosing  give  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  touch  to  the  costume.  The 
dress  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  40  inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  V4  yard  of  32  inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c, 


2958 


Pattern  2959  if  a 

charming  little  bloomer 
dress  for  the  r‘littlcst/ 
girl.  The  side  plaits  give 
an  added  touch  to  the 
simple  little  garment.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and 
8  years.  The  4  year  size 
requires  yards  of  36 
inch  material  with  -Ms 
yard  of  18  inch  contrast¬ 
ing  and  2  yards  of  bind¬ 
ing.  Price  13c. 


2959 


Pattern  2949  is  very 
fortunate  for  full  figures, 
surplice  waist  front 
slightly  flaring  skirt 
an  air  of  ease  and 
grace  to  the  frock.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  18 
years ,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust  mea¬ 
sure.  The  36-inch  size 
requires  3  Vs  yards  of  40- 
material  ^uith  Y 


The 

and 

give 


inch 

yard 

ing. 


of  32  inch  contrast- 

Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Send  to  Pattern  Department,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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jWTORNINGS  after  children  have  left 
for  school  Mother  usually  has  to  go 
through  the  house  and  pick  up  their  things 
that  they  have  strewed  right  and  left  in 
their  eagerness  to  get  away. 

This  fall  I  was  visiting  one  home  where 
a  mother  had  six  children,  one  in  an  office 
and  the  others  in  school.  After  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  left  the  house  the  mother  went 
about  her  kitchen  work;  at  first  I  thought 
it  was  company  manners  but  after  a  week’s 
stay  I  knew  better  so  I  asked  her  how  she 
managed. 

Each  child  has  had  its  own  clothes  and 
playthings  from  the  time  it  began  to  ex¬ 
press  a  desire  for  ownership.  When  new 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  underclothes  or 
whatever  it  may  be  are  brought  into  the 
house  they  are  very  plainly  marked.  I 
never  ask  one  child  to  give  its  clothes  up 
to  another  but  I  do  not  object  if  they  want 
to  lend  or  exchange  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy.  I  have  gone  so  far  as  to  mark 
their  blankets  and  bed  linen.  They  liked 
that  and  began  embroidering  and  arrang¬ 
ing  their  own  rooms  without  an  order 
from  me. 

It  was  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
she  asked  me  to  go  through  the  children's 
rooms  with  her.  The  girls’  rooms  were 
thoroughly  clean  and  free  from  all  mussi- 
ness  and  the  two  boys  had  the  windows 
open  in  their  rooms,  the  bedding  turned 
back,  soiled  handkerchiefs  and  socks  from 
the  previous  day  were  in  their  baskets  and 
everything  looked  tidy  and  neat.  There 


Pride  In  Possession 

c JWakes  Housekeeping  Easier  If  Mother  Is  Clever 

r  f'lii  Irl  rpn  liotr/a  +  f  „  1 - ,  _ _ _  at  $ 
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alarm  clock  every  three  hours  all  day  to 
remind  me  it  was  her  feeding  time.  And 
since  then  I  have  found  many  uses  for  my 
alarm  clock.  It  is  a  real  time  saver  and 
worry  eraser. 

When  my  chickens  are  hatched  I  feed 
them  five  times  a  day  until  they  are  two 
weeks  old.  I  set  my  alarm  clock  at  reg¬ 
ular  intervals.  It  saves  me  having  to  keep 
the  feeding  time  on  my  mind. 

When  I  work  in  the  garden  or  when  I 
wash,  iron  or  do  cleaning  I  set  my  alarm 
clock  at  regular  intervals.  It  saves  me 
having  to  keep  the  feeding  time  on  my 
mind. 

When  I  work  in  the  garden  or  when 
I  wash,  iron  or  do  cleaning  I  set  my  alarm 
clock  thirty  minutes  before  time  to  start 
dinner  or  supper.  This  gives  me  ample 
time  to  rest  a  few  minutes  before  starting 
the  meal. 

There  are  endless  uses  for  it  to  save 
worry.  It  might  just  as  well  shoulder  a 
lot  of  those  time  worries  and  leave  my 
mind  clear  for  something  else.  I  find 
it  particularly  handy  when  I  wish  to  ’phone 
someone  at  a  particular  time.  If  I  am  to 
send  a  cold  drink  or  lunch  to  the  field, 
when  my  bread  should  be  ready  to  put 
into  the  pan  and  numerous  other  little 
things — Mrs.  B.  F.,  Mo. 


its  service  to  rural  people  has  assembled 
health  bulletins  produced  by  various 
agencies  working  for  better  health  con¬ 
ditions.  To  the  Division  of  Maternity, 
Infancy  and  Hygiene  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  following  bulletins  which 
we  shall  be  glad  to  send  upon  request  to 
those  desiring  them. 

Suggestions  for  Prospective  Mothers, 

Things  to  Remember  about  Eating 
before  the  Baby  Comes. 


5PP I N  G  fA5n  I O NS 


Keep  Informed 

r\0  you  remember  to  tune  in  on  the 
household  talks  sent  from  WGY  at 
Schenectady  every  Monday  afternoon? 
These  talks  are  being  given  under  the 
direction  of  Professors  Martha  Van 
Rensselaer  and  Flora  Rose  of  the  State 
College  of  Home  Economics.  Matters 
of  interest  and  information  to  home¬ 
makers  will  be  presented  by  members  of 
the  staff  who  specialize  in  such  subjects 
as  household  management,  home  decor¬ 
ation,  clothing  and  special  phases  of 
nutrition,  such  as  “Feeding  the  Expect¬ 
ant  Mother,”  “Feeding  the  Baby,” 
“Feeding  the  Two-to  six  year  old  child,” 
and  “Food  for  School.” 

Then  too,  there  is  the  program  of  in¬ 
terest  to  all  farm  people  broadcast  from 
WGY  every  Wednesday  evening  at  7:20., 


Hint  For  Knitters 

YV/HEN  knitting  some  heavy  piece  of 
work  such  as  a  shawl,  men’s  jump¬ 
ers  or  vests,  a  tin  pail  is  very  handy 
for  holding  the  work  when  not  in  use — 
and  just  as  handy  when  the  knitting  is 
in  process — for  securely  holding  the  big, 


Number  E 
1306  is  a 
pretty  tang¬ 
erine  colored 
apron  stamp¬ 
ed  for  em- 
b  r  o  i  d  ery 
with  very  at¬ 
tractive  de¬ 
signs.  There 
is  plenty  of 
material  so 
that  the 
apron  can 
be  made 
large  enough 
for  most 
figures.  Such 
an  a  p  r  o  n, 
when  em- 

b  r  o  i  d  ered 
and  made  up 
is  charming 
for  the  host¬ 
ess,  for  the 
hope  chest, 
or  for  the 
occasi  o  n  a  1 
birthday.  It 
makes  an 

ideal  piece 
for"  pick¬ 
up”  work. 
Price  53 
cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  the 
Embroide  e  y 
D  e  partment, 
A.  m  e  r  i  can 
Agriculturist, 
461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


1306 


Style  is  not  a  matter  of  money.  The 
Woman  who  spends  the  most  money  on 
dress  Is  not  necessarily  the  best  dressed. 
Very  often  her  neighbor,  with  much  less 
money  to  spend,  will  be  more  smartly 
clothed.  It’s  largely  a  matter  of  taste. 

In  our  Spring  Fashion  Magazine,  we  pre¬ 
sent  a  wide  range  of  styles  that  are  new, 
smart  and  in  good  taste.  For  each  one,  a 
pattern  is  offered  and  the  designing  is  so 
clever  that  the  styles  are  easily  made. 

In  addition  to  afternoon  and  evening 
frocks,  there  are  styles  for  wear  around 
the  house,  also  lingerie,  children’s  clothes, 
embroidery,  and  some  picture  dressmakinq 
essons  that  are  of  interest  to  anyone  who 
sews  and  of  real  help  to  the  beginner. 

Send  twenve  cents  today  for  your  copy 

nro-,V"s  *u00k\  lts  style  value  is  much 
®r?®Ler  ttlan  the  price  you  pay  and  will  be 
saved  many  times  over  on  patterns.  Ad- 

cuftSMric?t^S:Tc-Depfrtment'  American  Agri- 
cultunst,  461  Fouth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


was  no  quarreling  among  the  children 
about  whom  this  or  that  belonged  to. 
When  rubbers  were  picked  up  the  inside 
initials  showed  very  plainly  whether  they 
were  the  delightful  possessions  of  Mary 
0r  Mildred.— W.  E.  EL,  Maine. 


Making  the  Most  of  the  Alarm 
Clock 

alarm  clock  can  be  made  into  a  real 
_  -household  reminder.  I  first  learned 
this  when  our  oldest  little  girl  was  a  baby. 
Eike  lots  of  young  mothers  I  fretted  and 
stewed  for  fear  I  would  not  get  to  feed 
her  regularly,  I  was  afraid  she  would 
oversleep  or  I  would  forget  to  watch  the 
c  ock  close  enough.  Hubby  relieve  my 
*«ind  when  he  suggested  that  I  set  the 


For  Mothers  of  Young  Children 
Before  Baby  Arrives 

jy^fAKING  the  world  safe  for  democ¬ 
racy  was  a  small  undertaking  com¬ 
pared  with  making  it  a  safe  place  for 
babies  and  mothers.  Until  comparative¬ 
ly  recent  years,  the  very  natural  busi¬ 
ness  of  having  and  rearing  healthy 
babies  was  kept  veiled  in  mystery  and, 
too  often,  in  the  most  colossal  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  health  and  personal  hy¬ 
giene.  But  this  is  the  age  of  the  child 
and  many  agencies  are  at  work  to  lift 
this  veil  and  let  in  the  light  of  under¬ 
standing  and  scientific  knowledge. 

"W  e  of  the  A.  A.  staff  know  that  this 
is  not  easy  for  people  away  from  the 
large  centers  of  population  to  get  the 
advantages  of  clinics,  of  nurses  or  even 
doctors.  Because  of  these  lacks  it  is  all 
the  more  necessary  that  the  family  keep 
informed  from  reliable  sources  as  to 
how  to  keep  well  and  how  to  meet  health 
emergencies.  Please  notice  that  we  say 
reliable  sources— there  are  far  too  many 
people  giving  advice  concerning  health 
when  they  themselves  are  not  qualified  to 
give  it.  Just  think  over  this  little  story: 
A  nutrition  expert  was  giving  a  talk  on 
how  to  feed  children.  One  woman  in 
the  back  of  the  room  remarked  scorn¬ 
fully  to  her  neighbor,  “What  does  she 
know  about  raising  children?  Why,  I’ve 
buried  three!” 

Health  habits  are  started  in  the  very 
earliest  years  of  life  and  a  child’s  future 
well-being  largely  depends  upon  getting 
a  good  physical  start.  And  it  devolves 
mostly  upon  the  mother  to  give  him  this 
start.  The  A.  A.,  as  another  phase  of 


quarter-pound  ball  of  wool.  Pussy  can’t 
chase  the  ball  over  the  floor  then  and 
get  it  entangled  amongst  the  chairs. 

For  women  who  knit  mainly  in  any 
odd  minutes  they  can  seize,  this  plan 
saves  donning  and  doffing  the  sewing 
or  work  apron  with  the  large  pocket  for 
holding  one’s  work.  The  pail  is  easily 
lifted  from  its  corner  and  set  down  by 
the  chair  of  the  knitted,  and  just  as  eas¬ 
ily  replaced  when  the  odd  minutes  are 
up.— Mrs.  H.  MF.,  Canada. 


Easier  washday  with 
Fels-Naptha’s  extra  help! 

Plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  unusually 
good  soap,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
give  you  extra  washing  help 
you’d  hardly  expect  from 
any  other  soap. 

It  is  safe,  thorough  help 
to  make  clothes  clean 
more  quickly,  more  easily  l 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


$37.75  UP 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces,  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
^combination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
tarmB.  24  hour  shipments. 
80  day  free  trial.  360  day  teat. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
/yearn  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FREH 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Polish  patent  leather  shoes  with  a  soft 
cloth  wet  in  milk,  then  rub  with  dry  cloth, 
preserves  the  leather. 


3  DRESSES  $<f^.98 
FOR  ONLY  £ 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  state  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  wanted  and  the  postman 
will  bring  to  your  door  three 
beautiful  dresses.  When  the 
dresses  arrive  deposit  $2.98 
(plus  postage)  with  the  post¬ 
man.  Remember,  you  will 
receive  three  dresses,  no 
two  alike.  The  dresses  are 
made  from  the  latest  style  fab¬ 
rics,  suitings,  heavy  linens  and 
crepes.  If  it  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  you  ever  had,  your 
money  promptly  refunded.  Sizes 
34  to  52.  Colors,  green,  brown, 
orange  and  rose. 

SKYLIN  MILLS, 

104  Hanover  St.,  Dept.  H-41 
Boston,  Mass. 

. v  1  "  ■■■■  - 


Beauty 

Of  Hair  and  Skin 
Preserved  By 

Cutieura 

Soap  fces  CiEearcso 
Ointmeni  to'ffe? 


PATENTS 


Booklet  frte.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 

724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


y 


*jhe  mustard  with 

the  better  flavor 


See  what  a  difference  this  mel¬ 
low,  delicious  Gulden’s  makes 
in  your  enjoyment  of  food.  It’s 
Zestful — but  not  harsh  or  biting. 
Made  from  the  world’s  finest 
mustard  seeds,  chock  full  of  rare, 
distinctive  flavor .  Mixed  in  spot¬ 
less  kitchens.  It  sharpens  appe¬ 
tite  and  aids  digestion. 


GULDENS 

MUSTARD 


rf  your  grocer  h asn  *  t  Gulden ’s, 
send  io  cents  for  2,-oz.  sample  bot¬ 
tle  and  book ,  “Seasoning Secrets’* 
with  53  new  recipes.  Or  send 
for  free  recipe  book  only. 
Charles  Gulden,  , 

Inc.,  Dept.A-58, 

52  Elizabeth  St., 

New  York  City. 


It 

better* 
taste  it 
and  see 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
WOr  Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

our  office  at  -i61  ,  {  desired  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 

schetluka  Lcaisc  of  thc  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends-,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order.  .  , 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 

ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  h.  CROSB  , 
Pres,,  Meadville,  Pa,  - _ . 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

'"ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  two  and  three 

months  old,  from  heel  driving  stock,  either  color 

and  scs.  W.  W.  NORTON.  Ogdensburg,  N.  't  • 

FOX  TERRIER  PUPS,  also  .old  dogs  Good 

breeding,  clear  marking,  smooth-haired.  W.  tl. 
COOLEY,  Albion,  Pa. 


“YOU  NEED  HELP”— You  will  milk  cows 

730  -times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  Summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  workers. 
GEO'.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  \  ork. _ ^ 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  :Shcpherds,  200 

Pups,  and  Dogs,  Natural  Heelers,  Lemales  $S, 
Males  $8.  Spayed  Females  S10,lramed  Dogs 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GKO\  L 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y.  ' 


TWO  Extra  well-bred  Airedales,  4  months  old 

house  broke.  Male  $10.00,  Female  $7.00,  Good 
ones.  GEORGE  MASTERS,  Middleboro,  Mass. 

DT  ACIC  S:  TAN  America*  Fox  Hounds.  Pric¬ 

ed  to  sell.  CLAUD  V.  PARSONS,  Moravia,  N. 
Y.,  R.  D.  No.  7.  


WHITE  POODLE  PUPS  $10  each.  S.  C, 

BUSH,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. _  . 


EGGS— POULTRY 


EGGS— POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorca  cockerels. 

Pekin  Drakes.  Rhode  island  Reds  $o  each. 
W.  BROCK,  So.  Kortright,  N.-Y.  -  _ 


PUT  T  FTS  “Schilling”  Productive  Blue  Rib¬ 
bon  'Swain  ready 'to  lay8  THE  RYMAN  FARM, 
White  House,  New  Jersey.  -  ~ 


BRAHMA  COCKERELS,  Eelches  ^strain. 
Large,  nice  $4.00,  Three  $10.00.  JENNIE 
YOUNG,  Hamden,-  New  York.  .  " 


IF  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 

certainly  write  for  our  valuable  book  on  JJuilc  - 
ing,  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn,  Horsey-Barn,  or  Hog 
House,  free  to  you.  JAMES  MiG.  CO.,  Dept. 
792,  Elmira.  New  York.  


FOR  SALE — One  Cock,  fifteen  selected  laying 

White  Leghorn  Hens.  -  ..Foundation  lot  to  -start 
a  flock.  Bargain  for  you.  Price  $2o.Q0.  CrlAS. 
McCLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio.  J-  - _ 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandotte?,  -  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  •  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  1.,  Box 
12. 


12  GOOD  BARRED  Rock  pullets,  May  batch¬ 

ed,  $20.  GLENN  SULLIVAN,  Norfolk,  New 
York.  Route  No.  1. 


BE  AUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 

erels  $3  each.  M RS.  BEN  PUDNEY,  Truxton, 
N.  Y.  - 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BIG  STRONG,  Healthy  Baby  Chicks— Brown, 

Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Anconas  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  Lom 
modern  hatchery  successfully  operated  twelve 
years.  High  quality,  reasonab  e  prices.  \\  rite  to¬ 
day  for  free  catalog,  price  list  -and i  discounts. 
PORTLAND  HATCHERY,  500  W.  Walnut  St., 
Portland,  Indiana.  ^ > 

LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding 

Farms  in  the  eastern  states,  established  1910. 
Write  for  free  80  page  .catalog  describing  our 
breeding  stock  and  methods  cf  bousing,  feed¬ 
ing,  trapnesting,  pedigreemg,  etc.  Large  White 
Eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  lot 
and  grow,  standard  type.  There  is  more  net 
profit  for  the  poultryman  •  whose  pens  contain 
Lord  Farms  Leghorns.  Address^LORD  FARMS, 
91  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. _ _ 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604, _ 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY,  geese,  ducks, 

dogs,  pigeons,  hares,  parrots  ferrets, ■  «mes, 
white  mice.  Free  catalog.  J.  A.  BLRGLx,  lei 

ford.  Pa. _ _ _ _ _ 

SELECTED  Snow  White  Rock  Cockerels. 
Three  lists  and  best  display  at  big  Utica  Show. 
F.  H.  COVENTRY,  Rome,  N.  V. _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 

mouth  dPekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 

second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
IOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. _ _ _ _ _ 

SIX  BUCKEYE  Incubators  for  sale,  600-egg 
size.  Perfect  condition.  ODITHIA  FARM, 
Stanley.  N.  Y.  


TURXEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Heavy  Lay¬ 
ers.  Few  unrelated  toms.  MRS.  ARTHUR 
RODGER,  Hammond,  N.  Y. _ _ 


HOW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  5. 


f|©  Y©U  WANT  TO  mow 
HOW  TO  KEEP  W©00  ^ 
FENCE  POSTS  ROTTING 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— CxEESE 
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TURKEYS — PUREBRED  Mammoth  Bronze 
Toms,  and  Hens,  from  best  strain.  Free  from 
diseases.  MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Route 
No.  5,  Lowville,  New  York. 


TURKEYS— Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 

Ohio. _ _ _ _ __ 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS — From  large, 
healthy,  prolific  stock.  Toms  $10:  Hens  $8. 
WM.  W.  KETCH,  Cohocton,  New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — Five  pairs  each,  Brown  Chinese 

Geese  and  African  Geese,  Good  breeders,  $7  pair. 
Crested  White  and  Buff  Ducks,  ’Six  and  seven 
dollars  pair.  Buy  new.  CHAS.  McCLAN  Lb, 
New  London,  Ohio. 

BOURBON  RED  Turkeys,  hens  $8  00,  toms 
$10.00,  large  purebred,  healthy  birds.  JOHN  1. 
EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N.  Y. _ 

BIG  LUSTY  BRONZE  Turkeys,  select  breed¬ 

ers  for  sale.  Also  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Aylesbury,  Mtiseovev,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  CHAS.  Mc¬ 
CLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS — PUREBRED  Mammoth  bronze 
toms  and  hens,  Best  strain,  free  from  diseases. 
MRS.  CHAS.  ABBEY,  Route  No.  5,  Lowville, 
N.  Y. 

M.  B.  TOMS,  18  mo.  old,  $20.  MRS.  C.  T. 
SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Our  new  catalogue  on  Gasoline  Engines  is  the 
most  interesting  book  we  have  ever  published. 
It  tells  you  in  complete  detail  our  different 
models,  their  advantages,  and  price.  This  book 
will  save  and  make  you  money.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  vou.  WITTE  ENGINE 
WORKS,  1807  Witte'  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  QUICK  SALE  at  $120— Sharpies  porta¬ 
ble  milker,  gasoline  power,  ready  to  operate,  used 

4  months,  best  condition.  L.  L.  HARDMAN, 
Friendship,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  FARM — Good  buildings,  plenty  of 
water,  large  house,  modern  improvements,  easy 
terms.  ALDRET  JANSEN,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  -A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-opcratively  in  established  maikets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  lias 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  The  Earth  free  for 
six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Genera!  Col¬ 
onization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813  Rail¬ 
way  Exchange,  Chicago. 

LARGE  DAIRY  FARM,  equipped;  good 
buildings;  100  acres,  timber;  equity  $10,000. 
Trade  for  truck  or  fruit  farm  in  New  Jersey  or 
South.  FRED  TOHNSON,  R.  D.,  New  Berlin, 
N.  Y. 

NORTH  FLORIDA, DAIRY  FARMS— No  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Lowest  summer  price  for  milk  $5.80 
ner  hundred.  Beautiful,  high,  rolling  country. 
Permanent  all  year  around  legume  and  grass 
pastures.  No  feed  to  buy.  No  blizzards,  or  hurri¬ 
canes.  Cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter  than 
your  country.  Improved  farms  ready  for  plow 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Easiest  terms.  Splendid 
water,  good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Many 
Northern  farmers  with  pure  bred  herds  now  here. 
Land  values  rising.  For  details  write  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida.  AA-1 

FOR  SALE — BARGAIN:  47  acre  fruit  farm 
near  Burlington,  N.  J.  All  fall  and  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  seven  room  brick  bouse  with  hath,  garage, 
barns,  price  $19,000,  will  help  finance.  DR.  M. 
W.  NEWCOMB,  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO..  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

FURS  WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks.  Raccoons, 
Mink,  Muskrats  $1.75.  Weasels  $L SO. -Postage 
refunded.  Flat  price-list  free.  STERIs  S  fur¬ 
riers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10  $2.00.  Buckwheat 

$1.00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Blend  $6.50.  HENKk 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— To  close  out,  I  offer  pure  maple 

syrup  in  6  gallon  case  $1.80  a  gallon  in  gallon 
lots  $2.00.  JOHN  J.  KURTZ,  Middlefield,  Ohio 

MISCELLANEOUS 

range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


We  have  just  prepared  a  very  attractive  book 
on  barn  and  poultry  equipment  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  mail  you  without  cost.  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  A  1,  HUNT,  HELM  FERRIS  &  COM¬ 
PANY,  Harvard,  Ill. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  V. 


NEW  CROP  Table  Rice.  Fresh  and  sweet.  100 
pounds  beautiful  clean  white  Rice,  double-sacked 
$4.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  43,  Katy, 
Texas. 


CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


Our  booklet  on  Portable  Page  Milkers  con¬ 
tains  facts  on  milking  machines  that  you  should 
know.  Let  ns  send  you  cop'y  free.  BURTON- 
PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  4501,  400  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED— Every  home  has  a 
few  old  coins  laying  around.  Will  buv  yours. 
What  have  you?  R.  W.  LEWIS,  73  Hill  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTER  HEADS,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality-,  both  neatly  printed  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  only  $1.50.  Extraordinary 
bargain.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebcjplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn. 


Our  1927  catalogue  tells  you  how  and  why 
our  seeds  yield  more  and  are  most  dependable. 
Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will  quote  you 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  quality  seed.  S.  M. 
ISBELL  &  CO.,  383  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 


WRITE  FOR  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927,  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  planning  your  garden  tin's  coming 
year.  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seedgrowers, 
Dept.  50-1,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Maule  Seeds  are  guaranteed.  Our  new  .  1927 
catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  pictures  and 
describes  more  than  1,000  varieties  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Write  for  it  today. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO.,  101  Maule  Bldg,, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stark’s  1927  Fruit  Catalogue  is  ready.  Write 
for  it  today.  STARK  BRO'S.,  Box  192, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

SEED  POTATOES- — Mountains.  Russets. 
Hebrons,  Burbank,  Bovee,  Rose,  Peachblow  and 
others.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Ky.  _  , 

GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  tea  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PAICHWUKK 
COMPANY.  Meriden,  Conn, _ 

SWITCHES,  Flanelette  dresses,  Bargains. 
Booklet.  E.  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


AorW 

*  POSTS  SHOULD  BE 
DRV  AND  THE  BARK  REMOVED 

ijfcefl,  brush  butt  thoroughly  - 

WITH  HOT  COALTAR  CREOSOTE 


WAVE  2 LARGE  KETTLES 

>OF  CREOSOTE.  - ONE 

HEATED  TO  ISO°  TO  2©03F. 
*JHE  OTHER  T5°  TO  lOO°F- 

,  FeRGOT  WHICH  KETTL^ 
WAS  TH‘ HOTTEST  A,N' 


IH  HOT  KETTL&{  tooSeTou"?5 

/SAME  LENGTH 

IN  SECOND  KETTLE  \  of  t  i  me 

Ancient  History 
class  in  the 


yes,  class, this  old  Piece  of  woo  d  \ 

VK/AS  ous  Uf>  NEARTHEBOINS  op 
THE  ANCIENT  CITY  OFST, LOUIS.  6TY  1 
MEANS  OF  SECRET  POTIONS.KNOWN  TO 
'  THE  ANCieNT  AMERICANS,  THE  WOOD 

IS  AS  FRESH  TODAY  AS  THOOSW  COT 
BUT  YESTERDAY.  -THOSE  DENTS 
IN  THE  'WOOD  INOlCATE  THAT 
IT  WeA  USED  &Y  THE  AMERICAN 
flijN  HOUSEWIFE  TO  PACtPY  HER 
*  W  husband-  WHO  WAS  VERY 
”  MASCULINE  in  those  days 


American  Agriculturist,  January  15,  1927 


Service  Bureau 

Commission  Dealer  Goes  to  Jail 


T^ARMERS  in  American'  Agricultur- 
*  ist  territory  who  ship  farm  produce 
to  Newr  York  City  will  be  interested  in 
the  details  attending  the  conviction  of 
Harry  Neugeborn  of  the  bankrupt  firm 
of  J.  Neugeborn  &  Son,  a  New  York 
butter  and  egg  dealer.  This  firm  went 
through  a  very  sensational  failure  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  which  is  said  to  have 
reached  approximately  $75,000.  During 
the  preliminary  hearings  as  well  as  the 
criminal  trial,  it  was  brought  out  that 
Harry  Neugeborn  is  the  one  who  was 
responsible  for  much  of  the  firm's  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Finally  early  in  December 

Harry  Neugeborn  pleaded  guilt}-  to  fil¬ 

ing  a  false  financial  statement  with  a 
bank  in  order  to  obtain  a  loan.  Just 
previous  to  the  _________________ 

Christmas  holi¬ 
days  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the 
Newr  York  Coun¬ 
ty  penitentiary 
and  to  serve  an 
undeter  m  i  n  e  d 
sentence  which 
may  run  from  six 
months  to  three 
years.  The  pros¬ 
ecution  was  press¬ 
ed  by  two  banks 
which  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  the  extent 
of  $36,000  as  well 
as  members  in 
the  trade  which 
were  “taken  in” 
for  almost  an 
equal  amount. 

J.  Neugeborn  & 

Son  was  a  licens¬ 


ed  and  bonded 

commission  house  and  at  the  time  of 
the  crash  owed  money  to  a  number  of 
farmers  who  had  shipped  produce  to 
them.  Approximately  80  shippers  wrere 
involved.  When  the  books  w-erc  ex¬ 
amined,  the  names  of  all  of  these  ship¬ 
pers  w  ere  obtained  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and  each 
was  asked  to  file  a  claim.  In  all  78 
farmers  responded.  Their  claims  total¬ 
led  $2,807.12.  Thereupon  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  proceeded 
to  collect  on  the  bonds  filed  by  the 
bankrupt  firm.  Of  the  total  $176.80  was 
collected  on  the  bond  filed  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1926,  the  balance, 

82,630.32  was  collected  on  this  year's 
bond  ending  June  30,  1927.  EVERY 
SHIPPER  WHO  FILED  A  CLAIM 
WAS  PAID  100  CENTS  ON  THE 
DOLLAR.  He  got  every  cent  due  him. 

What  about  the  other  creditors — the 
men  in  the  trade?  It  is  reported  that 
they  will  receive  about  10  cents  on  the 
dollar.  For  once  the  farmer  was  not 
left  holding  the  bag. 

Here  again  we  have  a  concrete  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  protection  afforded  to  ship¬ 
pers  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Farms  and  Markets  in  the 
licensing  and  bonding  of  commission 
merchants.  The  Service  Bureau  only 
endorses  commission  dealers  who  are 
licensed  and  bonded  for  the  very  sim¬ 
ple  reason  that  in  case  something  does  Presence  of  the  post  man. 
happen  the  shipper  is  protected  by  the  If  certified  chicks  are  purchased  make 
bond,  which  the  receiver  is  required  to  sure  that  the  breeders  have  been  certi- 
file.  Were  Neugeborn  not  licensed  and  fied  by  the  proper' authorities.  Consult 
bonded,  those  78  farmers  who  got  their  Wur  State  College  of  Agriculture  if  you 
money  would  be  getting  10  cents  on  the  are  in  doubt. 


might  say,  it  has  groum  from  an  infant 
to  a  giant.  The  business  of  selling  day- 
old  chicks  has  solved  serious  problems 
for  thousands  of  farmers  and  poultry- 
men.  For  some  it  has  eliminated  the 
hatching  of  chicks  with  a  small  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  attendant  hazards.  For 
others  it  has  opened  up  a  new.  field — 
that  of  custom  hatching.  Many  farmers 
have  installed  modern  hatching  plants 
that  handle  thousands  of  eggs  at  one 
setting.  It  has  made  possible  an  income 
from  a  new  source. 

Each  year  the  Service  Bureau  is  call¬ 
ed  upon  to  settle  a  great  number  of 
complaints  involving  hatcheries.  If  a 
few  fundamentals  were  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  and  fully  appreciated,  much 

less  friction  would 
result  between 
buyer  and  'seller. 
The  following  are 
a  few-  of  those 
fundamentals: 

Ordinar  ily 
hatcheries  guar¬ 
antee  100%  live 
delivery  replacing 
all  dead  or  dying 
chicks.  It  is  un¬ 
reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  hatchery  to 
go  beyond  the 
guarantee.  It  is 
unreasonable  to 
expect  replace¬ 
ments  if  chicks 
die  a  week  or  10 
days,  sometimes 
two  w-eeks  after 
they  have  been  in 
their  new  home. 
It  is  commonly  ^ 
understood  once 
the  live  chicks  are 
in  the  buyers’  hands,  they  are  his 
responsibility. 

If  the  chicks  are  guaranteed  to  be 
free  of  white  diarrhea  then  it 

may  be  a  different  matter.  At  that  the 
hatchery  can  be  held  responsible  for 

only  a  comparatively  short  period. 

Be  Prepared  to  Receive  the  Chicks 

Baby  chicks  are  shipped  by  parcel 
post.  Usually  the  hatchery  informs  the 
purchaser  a  few  days  in  advance  when 
the  chicks  may  be  expected.  Therefore 
it  is  wise  to  make  provisions  for  receiv¬ 
ing  them.  Brooders  should  be  ready 
and  in  operation  and  some  one  at  hand 
to  receive  the  chicks  upon  their  arrival 
to  avoid  delay  in  handling  and  unneces¬ 
sary  chilling.  Chilling  is  possibly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  more  mortality  among 
baby  chicks  than  any  other  single  fac¬ 
tor  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  white 
diarrhea.  Sometimes  it  is  claimed  that 
chicks  die  from  th,e  ravages  of  white 
diarrhea  whereas  it  is  only  a  form  of 
common  diarrhea  brought  on  by 
chilling. 

Do  Not  Sign  for  Chicks  Until 
Counted 

Ob  viously  before  the  chicks  are  ac¬ 
cepted  and  signed  for  the  boxes  should 
be  opened  and  the  chicks  counted  in  the 


Help  in  Time  of  Need 

Horned,  N.  Y.  October  14,  1926 
Dear  Sirs: — We  wish  to  thank  you  for 
being  so  prompt  in  sending  the  insurance 
on  Clifford  O.  Tuttle,  to  the  amount  of 
$1000.  We  received  the  check  some  time 
ago  and  beg  your  pardon  for  not  writing 
you  before.  Thanking  you  again,  we  re¬ 
main 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FRED  TUTTLE. 

*  *  * 

Lodi,  N.  Y. 

October  12,  1926 
•  Dear  Sir : — I  received  j-our  letter  con¬ 
taining  check  for  $130  due  me  from  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  I  thank  you  and  appreciate  the 
promptness  with  which  you  sent  it.  It 
surely  is  some  help  to  have  this  amount 
of  money  come  to  me,  having  been  on  my 
back  with  a  broken  leg  since  June  28th. 
Expect  to  have  the  cast  removed  in  about 
two  weeks. 

HOMER  READY. 


(27)  67 


(i'll 


M 


SILF-OWNO 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM  ; 


A  Pump  for/ 
IveryPurpose/ 

Tie  MYERS  LINE  offers  the  most 
complete  assortment  of  hand  and 
power  pumps  made.  Wherever 
water  is  required — there’s  a  Myers 
Pump  or  Water  System  to  deliver  it — 
economically — efficiently — and  with 
dependable  satisfaction. 


Take 


MTESg 

WMPS-  WATO?  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  POOR  HANGERS 


Quality  built  throughout — by  an  or- 
ganization  of  over  fifty  years  experience 
in  pump  making  —  the  Myers  Line  en¬ 
joys  a  world -wide  reputation  for  relia¬ 
bility  that  can  be  depended  upon  under 
the  most  trying  conditions. 

Myers  also  builds  a  complete  line  of  Stayon 
and  T ubular  Door  Hangers — “Honor-Biff”  Hay 
and  Grain  Unloading  Tools — Spray  Pumps  and 
Power  Spray  Rigs.  Your  dealer  will  gladly 
show  you  the  Myers  Line  and  demonstrate  for 
you  its  unquestioned  superiority. 

Write  us  today  for  his  name  ■ —  the  Myers 
Catalog —  and  complete  information  about 
the  Myers  Products  that  interest  you , 

The  F.  E.  Myers  &.  Bro.  Co. 

2«l  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

(<=.;« 


ed  to  cancel  your  order  after  your  set¬ 
ting  is  in  the  incubator. 

Do  not  wait  a  month  or  tw-o  to  file  a 
complaint,  but  do  so  at  once  to  make 
possible  an  equitable  adjustment. 


The  Law  on  Debts  in 
Pennsylvania 

Does  labor  ever  outlaw  iri  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  and  how  long  does  a  board 
bill  run  before  it  outlaws  in  the  same 
state? 

A  N  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages 
and  the  boarding-house  woman  may 
sue  for  board  any-  time  within  six  years 
after  payment  was  due  and  should  have 
been  made  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
After  that  sixth  year  the  debtor  has'  a 
good  defense  if  he  wishes  to  use  it.  There 
is  another  provision  that  may  interest  you 
and  that  is  that  where  the  debtor  is  out 
of  the  state  the  six  year  period  doesn't 
run  until  he  comes  back._ 


lation  against  it  that  we  have  been  able  to 
find.  It  is  not  always  true  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  is  a  bar  after  six  years. 
That  only  applies  where  both  parties, 
buyer  and  seller,  were  in  the  same  state; 
if  they  were  in  different  states  most  states 
have  statutes  to  the  effect  that  the  limita¬ 
tion  doesn’t  run  until  the  debtor  comes 
into  the  creditor’s  state. 


The  Best  in  Six 

I  FULLY  realize  the  value  of  }-our 
farm  paper  and  do  not  want  to  miss 
a  single  copy.  The  articles  by  Mr.  Cook, 
Mr.  Van  Wagenen,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
and  others  from  time  to  time  have  been 
very  interesting. 

I  regard  American  Agriculturist  as 
the  best  farm  paper  that  comes  to  my 
house  and  I  take  six  in  all.  I  must  say 
I  have  learned  many  valuable  and  use¬ 
ful  things  by  reading  your  paper  from 
start  to  finish  week  after  week  for  the 
past  several  weeks. — F.  L.,  New  York. 


dollar  and  undoubtedly  they  would  be 
lucky  to  get  that. 


Buying  Baby  Chicks 

r  I  ’II E  baby  chick  business  during  the 
last  few  years  has  grown  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  Hatcheries  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  country.  The  industry 
deals  in  babies  but  it  is  so  far  from 
being  an  infant  itself.  Over  night,  you 


Any  poultryman  knows  that  there  are 
a  great  many  factors  that  will  influence 
the  hatching  of  eggs.  The  weather  is 
one.  Last  year  was  a  notable  example. 
Hatches  were  poor  and  deliveries  were 
unavoidably  delayed  due  to  no  fault  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  hatchery. 

Orders  should  be  in  early.  If  the 
hatchery  cannot  make  delivery  when 
you  want  the  chicks,  do  not  place  an 
order.  The  hatchery  cannot  be  expect- 


No  Law  Against  Mailing  Bills 

Can  a  store  bill  be  collected  16  years 
after  goods  were  purchased  when  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  never  made  any  effort  to  collect 
it?  A  collecting  agency  is  sending  out  such 
bills  just  now.  The  customer  claims  it  is 
outlawed  and  refuses  to  pay  the  agency. 
They  say,  payment  only  at  their  office. 
A  second  notice  is  sent  by  them,  threaten¬ 
ing  publicity,  added  expense  and  un¬ 
pleasant  complications  unless  money  is 
paid  to  them  in  ten  days.  Is  the  bill  col¬ 
lectable.  If  not,  is  the  agency  guilty  of 
violating  Postal  rules  by  trying  to  extract 
money  from  a  person  when  they  have  no 
right?  Isn’t  it  fraud? 

* 

COME  persons  arc  almost  religiously 
opposed  to  bringing  a  law  suit  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  honest  their  claim  may  be  and 
on  the  other  side  there  are  some  persons 
who  don’t  start  to  think  about  paying  a 
bill  until  they  have  been  dunned  for  about 
ten  years.  But  at  least  there  is  nothing 
fraudulent  in  corresponding  with  a  person 
about  an  old  debt.  If  it  is  an  honest  debt 
it  should  be  paid  no  matter  how  old  it  is 
and  the  debtor’s  conscience  ought  to  prick 
him,  as  it  probably  does,  every  time  he  gets 
a  letter  about  it.  There  is  no  postal  regu- 


Not  often  do  the  farmers  of  New 
York  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
two  such  noted  men  on  the  same  pro¬ 
gram  as  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  Livingston 
Farrand,  President  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  wrho  will  speak  at  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  annual  old 
time  supper  in  Albany  on  the  evening  of 
January  19.  If  you  have  not  made 
reservations,  write  Charles  H.  Baldwin, 
Secretary  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
c'o  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets, 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  immediately  and  let  him 
know  you  are  coming.  Space  is  limited 
and  members  of  the  Society  will  have 
first  choice  with  the  seats. 

*  *  * 

In  localities  that  have  severe  winters 
raspberries  and  other  bush  fruits  can  be 
protected  from  winter  killing  by  “laying 
down”  the  canes  in  the  fall  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  covering  them  with 
earth. 


Mad©  in  fell  Styles- 

Breechingless,  Side 
Backer,  Express,  etc. 


f dee  Now  Rings 
Went  End  of 
Straps  in  Two 


like  Frank  Lindner, 


They  a' '  come  back  for  more. 

Hi, gel,  i,.  D.  rvho  tried  a  Walsh  or.  ote  team — 
now  has  all  his  teams  fitted  with  Walsh  Harness. 


No-BuckEe 


i  mn  sbipidu 


fjpe  flow  8uckhF\ 
peahen  and  TearStrapsy 


Here  Is  the  cause  ^ 
of  all  your  harness 
trouble,  repair  ex¬ 
pense,  breakdowns. 

Why  put  up  with 
this  when  you  can 
get  a  Walsh,  which 
has  no  buckles — iiO 
rings.  - — —  _ 

The  WALSH  has — 


James  M.  Walsh, 

a  Walsh  harness" for  a  20 dws’  free  trial  oh  your  own»  farm,  on  your 
team  See  for  yourself  that  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  stronger,  hand¬ 
somer  better  fitting,  handier  in  every  way  than  any  other  harness.  Lasts 
so  much  longer  that  it  is  far  more  economical  to  buy.  \\  rite  today  for 
mv  big  Free  Book  and  select  the  style  harness  you  would  like  to  try. 

Famine  vour  old  harness— see  where  buckle  world’s  greatest  harness'  value.  This  remark- 
fcxamine  )  our  o  a  nai  friction  able  harness  revolutionized  the  harness  rndus- 

tongues  have  tor“  VOu with-  try.  In  ten  years  it  has  won  recognized  world 

has  worn  straps.  Then  !et  .  fJo  Buckle  leadership.  Thousands  of  farmers  in  every 
out  cost  or  0W  ft'“  *';a™e,bv  using  state,  in  Canada,  and  even  in  foreign  countries 

kaoneSyoureown  team,  why  Walsh'  is  the  use  and  praise  the  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness. 

Three  Times  Stronger  Than  Bnekle  Harness 

i  i  i  efram  Bv  actual  test  in  Harness  has  no  buckles  easy  to  see  why  vva  s 

Buckles  weaken  and  teat ^straps  By  a  t  three  times  stronger.  Rings  wear  straps  in  two 

steei  tes causing  early  repairs.  Ordinary  harness  has  2 75 
strap  holds  over  1IUU  IDs.  incline  muh  , where  there  is  ring  friction.  Walsh  Har- 

buckle  will  break  at  the  buckle  «  aboirt  360  lb^  ^  ^  rings_  Walsh  father  is  given  the  most 

p  '  'buckles  Walsh  rigid  inspection  test  known  in  the  harness  industry. 

Only  the  back,  the  choicest  part  of  the  hide  is  used. 

It  is  selected  Northern  Steer  Hide,  tanned  by  a  special  six  months 
process,  explained  in  my  free  book. 

Costs  Less— Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

The  Walsh  saves  costly  repairs  and  breakdowns.  No  stubborn 
buckles  to  bother  with  when  winter  cold  bites  the  fingers  and  snaps 
are  stiff.  Walsh  patented  adjustable  strap  holders  do  away  with 
buckles  and  rings,  and  the  harder  the  pull,  the  tighter  they  hold. 

Easily  A^iassfed  to  Fit  Am  Horse 

In  ten  minutes  you  can  adjust  a  Walsh  to  fit  any  horse  or  mule  like 
a  glove.  It’s  a  comfortable  harness,  a  handy  harness,  a  handsome 
harness  and  it  stays  that  way.  Made  m  ten  styles  — Breeching  ess, 
Express,  Side  Backer,  etc.  All  pictured  and  described  in  my  free  book. 

Not  a  penny  down  is  required  until 
fieSMl  P8©  you  try  a  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness 

to  ttmfli  thirrv  davs  oil  vourown  team.  Use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own  _  gb  e  it  every 
'***  toTest  vou  cah  think  of.  If  it  doesn’t  sell  itself  to  you  after  30  days’  good, 

hard  workout,  don't  keep  it— just  slip  it  in  the  box  and  return  it  at  my  expense. 

After  3©  Days’  FREE  TRIAL  | 


The  WALSH  Has 
JNq  Buckles — 
JVo  Rings 


No  Buckles  to  Tear 

No  Rings  to  Wear 


A  Cellar 

as  g©®4  as 
the  Harness 


ames  M.  Walsh, 

AMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

[23  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  512 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ^ 

Send  me  free  of  charge,  Walsh  'V  . 
larness  and  Collar  Book,  Free  tual 
ffer  .and  liberal  terms  on  Walsh 
larness. 


No-Buckle 
Adjustable 
Horse  Collar 


^  Balance  in  easy  monthly  installments.  Otherwise  return  it  at  my  ex- 

my  user-agent  plan  whereby  you  can  earn  money  showing  'Wish  Harness  to 

Walsh  Pres.,  JAMES  M  WALSH  CO. 

123  GRAND  AVE.,  Dept.  512,  MlbWAUKh.,  Wlb. 


A  wonderful  new 
Horse  Collar 

— easier  on  the 
iiorse.  As  the  horse 
loses  or  puts  on 
flesh,  collar  can  be 
perfectly  adjusted 
to  fit.  Fine  for  — 

growing  colts.  Allows  room  for  sweat 
pad.  Read  all  about  this  amazing 
new  collar  in  my  big  free  Harness 
Book.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


SEE  HOW 
EASY  TO 
PUT  ON— 


fame  - - - - 

?tate - R.F.D.  — — - 

Mail  this  Coupon  or  Post  Card  NOW! 


JANUARY  2 hPiW' 


Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture 


bed.  When  the  truck  is  loaded  the  mower 
stops  for  a  moment  and  the  truck  drives 
off  to  the  drier,  an  empty  truck  taking  its 
place.  It  takes  only  a  few  seconds  for  this 
change.  When  the  hay  field  is  two  miles 
from  the  drier  it  takes  four  trucks  to  haul 
the  green  stuff  as  fast  as  it  is  cut. 

No  Handling  At  Unloading 

Arriving  at  the  drier  the  truck  backs  up 
to  the  feeder  belt,  the  front  end  of  the 
truck  is  raised  by  a  hand  windlass,  and  the 
entire  load  is  dumped  onto  the  feeder  belt. 

The  feeder  belt  moves  slowly  up  a  steep 
incline  at  the  top  of  which  the  green  ma¬ 
terial  is  forced  against  a  set  of  large  re¬ 
volving  rollers  from  which  project  a  num¬ 
ber  of  teeth  somewhat  like  the  teeth  on  a 
threshing  machine  cylinder.  These  teeth 
jerk  the  green  material  between  the  cylin¬ 
ders  and  throw  it  against  a  vertical  sheet 
of  metal.  It  then  falls  into  a  vertical  chute 
eight  inches  wide  from  front  to  back  and 
ten  feet  from  side  to  side.  In  this  chute 
there  is  thus  built  up  a  column  of  the  green 


The  harvesting  operations  are  continuous. 
The  tractor  drawn  cutter,  delivers  the  green 
cut  alfalfa  into  a  truck  which  is  driven  along 
side  the  cutter.  A  reserve  truck  is  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  loaded  one  so  that  the 
cutter  does  not  stop.  The  hay  is  immediately 
hauled  to  the  drier. 
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fV mien-feeders  like 
G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Masb 

for  the  young  chicks 


73 

.  io. j.  s  r i ?il 


1 


•  r  '  '  s  l:aa  &00*  results 

Mas  A  ^  Starting  and  Growing 


THE  average  farm  yard  flock  is  raised  by 
the  woman  of  the  family.  She,  or  the 
.children,  feeds  the  chicks  and  takes  care 
| of  them.  She  is  usually  a  shrewd  buyer 
and  knows  quality. 

The  letter  reproduced  above,  written  by 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Frost  of  Berkshire,  N.  Y.,  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  experience  which 
-many  farm  women  have  had  with  G.  L.  F,; 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash.  * 

Many  women  who  have  followed  col¬ 
lege  formulas  in  the  past  and  mixed  their 
poultry  feeds  at  home  have  turned  with 
relief  to  these  open  formula  growing  feeds 
which  save  them  the  time  and  labor  of 
mixing  while  permitting  them  to  follow 
college  teachings. 

j  Others  who  have  bought  ready-mixed 
poultry  feeds  are  glad  to  find  one  feed 
.which  they  can  use  both  as  a  Chick 
Starter  and  a  Growing  mash,  at  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  price. 

G.  L.  F.  Growing  Feeds 
Make  Good  with  Commercial  Foultrymen 

G.  L.  F.  growing  feeds  have  also  met 
the  rigid  requirements  for  economical  pro¬ 
duction  which  prevail  on  a  successful 
commercial  poultry  farm. 

For  example,  in  High  Falls  and  Stone 
Ridge,  Ulster  County,  New  York,  90,000 
chicks  were  raised  last  year  on  G.  L.  F. 
Growing  Feeds,  by  over  a  hundred  G.  L.  F. 
patrons.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
poultry  sections  in  the  east  and  the 
poultrymen  here  purchase  feed  solely  on 
its  ability  to  produce  results  at  a  reason¬ 
able  cost. 


G.  L.  F. 

Growing  feeds 

FORMULAS  APPROVED  BY  COLLEGE  POULTRY 
FEED  CONFERENCE  BOARD 

G.  L.  F: 

CHICK  SCRATCH 

1333  lbs . . . Fine  Cracked  Corn 

667  “ . . . . . . .  .Cracked  Wheat 

1000  lbs. 

G  L  F 

STARTING  AND  GROWING  MASH 

400  lbs. . . . . . .  .St.  Wheat  Bran 

300  M  . . Flour  Middlings 

680  “  ( .  r. ...  i ....  . Corn  Meal 

zoo  “ . . . Fine  Ground  40#  Oats 

aoo  *,•,;> . .  .Meat  Scrap  55-60% 

zoo  *  . . , , . ,  .Dried  Buttermilk  or  Dried  Skim  Milk 
too  *  ....... ..Steam  Bone 

10  .  . .  •  •  y , , v. Salt 

zooo  lbs. 

G.  L.  F. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCRATCH 

1333  lbs. . . . . . . . . .Int.  Cracked  Corn 

667  . . . WholeWhcat 

1 

zooo  lbs. 

G  L  F 

GROWING  MASH  WITH  MEAT  SCRAP 

400  lbs . , . . . ........St,  Wheat  Bran 

400  “  . .Flour  Middlings 

700  * . . . ....Corn  Meal 

zoo  . . . 40#  Oats  (ground) 

380  “ . .  .Meat  Scrap  55-60% 

10  *  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .  Salt 

iooo  lbs, 


G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash  is 
light,  easily  digested  by  the  chicks,  and 
contains  every  ingredient  needed  by  the 
growing  bird,  with  the  exception  of  cod 
liver  oil  which  is  best  added  not  more  than 
a  few  days  in  advance  of  feeding.  (Cod 
liver  oil  of  excellent  quality  is  now  avail¬ 
able  through  the  G.  L.  F.  Mail  Order 
Service  at  a  distinct  saving  in  price.) 

G.L.F.  Chick  Scratch  and  Intermediate 
Scratch  are  two  parts  fresh,  wholesome 
No.  2.  cracked  corn  and  one ,  part  first 
quality  milling  wheat. 

High  grade  ingredients,  mixed  in  a 
farmer-owned  mill,  on  formulas  specified 
by  college  authorities,  and  cooperatively 
priced :  here  are  four  big  advantages  which 
the  woman  who  feeds  a  farm  flock  or  the 
poultryman  who  operates  on  a  big  scale 
cannot  afford  to  overlook. 


POULTRY  FEED  SERVICE 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

USE  THIS  COUPON 


G.  L.  F.  Poultry  Feed  Service, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  copy  of  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  feeding  and  care  of  young 
chicks  prepared  by  the  College  Poultry  Feed 
Conference  Board. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ — 

Address - - : - - 
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An  Apple  Marketing  Program 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 


THE  apple  market  continues  to  be  very 
inactive.  The  holdings  of  this  fruit  in 
storage  in  the  United  States  are  371,- 
759  barrels  more  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  Taking  into  consideration  a  25  percent 
shortage  in  Canada  there  are  only  150,000  bar¬ 
rels  more  apples  than  last  year  out  of  total 
holdings  of  13,485,126  barrels. 
The  outlook  is  none  too 
cheerful.  In  addition  to  large 
stocks  on  hand  and  little  or 
no  activity  in  the  market,  our 
people  are  not  consuming  as 
many  apples  per  capita  as 
formerly.  On  the  other  hand 
the  export  demand  has  been 
and  is  unusually  good  and  the 
quality  of  New 
York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  fruit  is 
much  better  than  last  year.  Many 
western  box  apples  seem  to  be 
overripe  and  not  keeping  well.  In 
the  face  of  these  facts  what  is  the 
outlook  for  better  prices?  Certain¬ 
ly  not  good.  In  my  opinion  there 
will  be  little  gained  by  holding  ap¬ 
ples  this  season  unless  it  may  be 
some  very  choice  lots  late  in  the 
season  after  most  fruit  will  keep  no 
longer. 

In  the  light  of  these  continuing 
discouraging  prices  for  apples  the 
report  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fruit 
Conference  held  at  Rochester  in 
December,  which  has  just  been 
made  public  is  of  special  interest.  It 
makes  no  startling  recommenda- 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

tions  but  does  offer  many  sound  constructive 
suggestions  which  will  form  the  basis  of  long 
time  community  programs.  Aside  from  the 
subject  matter  of  its  report  this  conference  is 
especially  noteworthy  because  of  two  facts 

(1).  The  State  College  of  Agriculture  present¬ 
ed  to  it  the  most  complete  statistical  analysis 
of  the  condition  of  the  fruit  industry  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  was  ever  gotten  together  and  these  solid 
facts  form  the  background  of  the  report,  (2). 
the  well  organized  and  efficient  machinery  of 
the  farm  bureaus  are  available — in  fact  they 
are  already  planning — to  carry  these  facts  and 
the  report  itself  into  all  the  fruit  communities 
of  Western  New  York  and  to  develop  a  pro¬ 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


A  canning  factory  that  converts  a  part  of  the  surplus  crop  into  a  marketable  product 


gram  based  on  them,  so  that  the  conference  is 
assured  that  constructive  action  will  result  and 
not  merely  another  set  of  recommendations  to 
be  placed  on  file.  Of  the  College  analysis 
made  by  Dr.  Warren’s  staff  as  well  as  of  the 
content  of  the  report  itself  I  hope  to  have  more 
to  say  from  time  to  time  as  the  season  ad¬ 
vances. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  recommendations 
made  by  the  conference  were: 

(1).  The  definite  elimination  of  a  list  of  105 
varieties  of  apples  by  top  working  and  pulling 
out  “except  where  grown  in  the  home  orchard, 
for  local  market,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  produced  and  marketed  economically”,  and 
the  approval  of  a  list  of  fifteen  varieties  which 
“have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  planting  in 
Western  New  York.” 

(2) .  A  growers  organization  to 
“own,  control  and  promote  a  brand, 
maintain  a  standard  pack  and  do 
some  advertising  of  New  York 
fruit”.  This  was  suggested  by 
three  different  committees  and  was 
apparently  an  idea  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  the  delegates. 

(3) .  The  extension  as  rapidly  as 
practicable  of  shipping  point  in¬ 
spection. 

(4) .  The  printing  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  important  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures  and  of  this  -report  as  an  edu¬ 
cational  measure  and  as  the  basis 
of  a  sound  program  for  the  fruit 
industry. 

The  conference  was  also  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  saner  view  of  coopera- 
(Contin ued  on  page  9) 


A  Half  Century  of  Work  With  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry 


Grange  Was  Organized  in  Chemung  County,  New  York 
By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


How  the  First  Pomona 

T  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  people  who  have  been  active 
in  any  movement  for  over  fifty  years  and 
yet  this  was  my  opportunity  recently  when 
I  called  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon  of  El¬ 
mira,  New  York.  Mrs.  Wixon  became  a 
grange  member  in  1874,  the  year  that  the  New 
[York  .State  Grange  Avas  organized  and  Mr. 

Wixon  joined  soon  after.  Since 
that  time  their  interest  in 
grange  work  has  never  slack¬ 
ened  and  they  have  given  con¬ 
tinually  of  their  thought  and 
time  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
the  influence  and  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  Patrons,  of  Hus¬ 
bandry. 

In  a  certain  sense,  the  grange 
was  built  from  the  top  down. 
The  National  Grange  was 
founded  on  December  4,  1867, 
with  Wm.  Saunders  as  master  and  J.  R. 
[Thompson  as  Lecturer.  Subordinate  Grange 
No.  1  was  organized  in  1868  at  Fredonia,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York,  the  home  town  of 
S.  J.  Lowell,  formerly  master  of  the  National 
Grange.  Chemung  Valley  Grange,  of  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wixon  are  members  is  number 
57  which  shows  that  it  was  among  the  first 
granges  organized. 

“At  that  time,  Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong  was 
Master  of  Chemung  Valley  Grange”,  said  Mrs. 
Wixon,  “and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  for 
organizing  the  first  Pomona  Grange  in  the 
country  then  called  ‘The  County  Grange’.  As 
Master  of  the  grange,  he,  of  course,  attended 
the  State  and  National  Grange  sessions  and 
came  back  with  the  idea  of  a  County  Grange. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Thompson,  who  was  then  lecturer 
of  the  National  Grange  came  here  to  organize 
it  with  Mr.  Armstrong  as  the  first  Master.  So 


far  as  we  know  it  was  the  first  Pomona 
Grange.  Later  Mr.  Armstrong  was  secretary 
of  the  New  York  State  Grange  for  six  years 
and  master  for  eight  years.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  was  also  prominent  in  form¬ 
ing  the  Elmira  Farmer’s  Club  the  members  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon  of  Chemung  County  who 
helped  to  organize  the  first  Pomona  Grange  and  who 
have  been  active  in  Grange  work  for  over  fifty  years. 


which  were  all  grange  members.  This  club 
was  organized  in  1868  and  published  the  first 
grange  paper  in  the  state  called  “The  PIus- 
bandman”,  with  Mr.  Armstrong  as  Editor.  The 
publication  continued  until  about  1882  and  at 
one  time  had  a  circulation  of  10,000  scattered 
all  over  the  country.  Mrs.  Wixon’s  father  was 
President  of  the  Club. 

We,  of  the  younger  generation  are  prone  to 
accept  things  as  they  are  without  much  ques¬ 
tion  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  starting  an  organization  like  the 
grange.  I  was  curious  to  know  the  ideals  and 
aims  of  the  organization  fifty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Wixon  told  me  that  the  programs  of  the 
grange  then  were  much  as  they  are  now.  At 
one  time  a  lot  of  stress  was  put  on  cooperative 
buying  by  the  members.  Perhaps  this  Avas 
overemphasized,  at  least  the  membership 
dwindled  to  a  few  faithful  ones,  including  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wixon.  A  few  years  later  a  gradual 
groAvth  began,  Avhich  has  continued  to  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Wixon  served  as  county  Deputy  for 
twenty-six  years,  and  had  a  prominent  part  in 
the  groAvth  of  the  grange  in  Chemung  County. 
It  is  doubtful  Avhether  any  person  in  the  state 
has  attended  a  greater  number  of  grange  ses¬ 
sions  than  he  has.  He  started  this  work  soon 
after  E.  B.  Norris  of  Wayne  County  became 
State  Master  in  1898.  At  that  time  the  grange 
membership  in  the  state  was  approximately 
30,000  but  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Norris 
for  eight  years  the  numbers  increased  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  over  60,000.  For  instance  the  report  of  the 
state  Grange  in  1904  says  that  26  neAV  granges 
A\rere  organized  during  the  year.  During  this 
time,  Mr.  Wixon,  with  the  help  of  John  N. 
Stowe,  who  came  to  Chemung  County  from 
DelaAvare  County,  travelled  over  the  county 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight — *** 

Mockingly 

On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths ; 

A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn; 
Fills  up  the  farmer’s  lane  from  wall  to  wall. 

— “The  Snowstorm”  by 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

THE  weather  during  the  second  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary  has  been  very  cold  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  sunshine.  There  is  good  sleighing  with  snow 
blanketing  the  hills  and  valleys  at  least  a  foot 
deep.  The  zero  weather  has  made  fine  quality 
ice  and  many  dairymen  are  busy  harvesting  this 
winter  crop. 

4=  4=  * 

“A  Scrub  Bull  can  multiply,  hut  he  never  gets 
the  right  answer.” 

4=  4=  4= 

“Every  added  bushel  to  be  sold  reduces  the  price.” 

G.  F.  Warren. 

In  his  usual  forcible  style,  Dr.  Warren,  the 
farm  economist  of  Cornell,  has  put  into  one  short 
sentence  the  one  great  fundamental  cause  of 
farmers’  difficulties — over-production. 

*  4=  4' 

IN  a  recent  message  to  dairymen,  President 
Slocum  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  said : 

“For  generations  dairymen  have  been  think¬ 
ing  and  planning  only  in  terms  of  their  individual 
farms.  Now  they  are  certainly  definitely  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  in  terms  of  the  whole  industry.” 

Mr.  Slocum  is  right.  So  far  as  the  public  and 
the  marketing  ends  of  farming  are  concerned,  the 
individual  farmer  can  no  longer  contend  with  the 
great  wall  of  organization  on  every  side  of  him. 


What  Kind  of  Silage  Corn  Shall  I  Plant? 

HIS  is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers  are 
beginning  to  plan  for  their  coming  crop  sea¬ 
son  and  to  question  themselves  whether  they  are 
using  the  best  of  varieties  for  their  different 
crops.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  a  state¬ 
ment  which  has  just  been  made  by  E.  G.  Misner 
on  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  corn  for  silage 
grown  on  95  farms  in  Chenango  County,  New 


York.  Chenango  County  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
dairy  district  and  its  climate  is  fairly  typical  of 
what  may  be  expected  in  most  of  the  New  York 
milk  shed.  In  certain  southern  sections  of  the 
milk  shed  varieties  of  corn  can  be  used  which 
take  a  little  longer  growing  season  and  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  the  section  it  will  be 
necessary  to  choose  varieties  requiring  a  shorter 
season. 

In  Chenango  County,  however,  Professor  Mis¬ 
ner  found  that  26.7  per  cent  of  the  total  silage 
corn  acreage  on  95  farms  in  1923  was  planted  to 
Sweepstakes;  26.7  per  cent  was  planted  to  West 
Branch;  18.1  per  cent  to  Luce’s  Favorite;  and  the 
next  in  order  with  much  smaller  acreages  were 
Learning,  Eureka,  Pride  of  Nishua,  Golden  En¬ 
silage,  State  Corn  and  Cornell  No.  n.  Professor 
Misner  reports  that  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
changing  from  Luce’s  Favorite  to  Sweepstakes, 
and  particularly  to  the  strain  of  Sweepstakes 
known  as  West  Branch. 


The  A  B  C  of  Alfalfa  Growing* 

THE  ever  increasing  acreage  of  alfalfa  is  prov¬ 
ing  that  alfalfa  can  be  grown  on  practically 
all  farms  in  the  East  if  the  rules  are  followed 
strictly  enough.  Here  are  some  fundamental 
alfalfa  planting  rules : 

1 — The  soil  must  be  well  drained. 

2 — From  1  to  3  tons  of  limestone  per  acre 
must  be  applied,  the  amount  depending  upon  how 
sour  the  soil  is. 

3 — Five  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  acid 
phosphate  is  recommended. 

4 — Care  must  be  taken  to  get  northern  grown 
seed,  preferably  Ontario  Variegated  or  Grimm. 

5 — The  seed  must  be  carefully  inoculated. 

6 — The  seed  bed  must  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and  free  from  weeds. 


City  Prosperity  and  the  Farmer 

ECONOMIC  experts  report  that  1926  was 
probably  the  most  prosperous  year  for  the 
largest  number  of  people  in  American  history. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  farm¬ 
ers  suffered  a  bad  year  on  top  of  several  other 
bad  years.  The  general  commodity  price  level 
was  6  per  cent  lower  in  1926  than  it  was  in  1925, 
but*  this  slight  decline  was  due  to  the  largest  sale 
of  commodities  ever  known  and  was  not  any 
sign  of  inflation  or  unsafe  credit  situation.  Not 
only  are  people  buying  more  commodities  than 
ever  before,  but  the  reports  show  that  the  bank 
savings  and  the  investments  in  building  and  loan 
associations  and  in  general  securities  were  ex¬ 
tremely  high  in  1926.  There  is  every  indication 
that  prosperity  will  continue. 

The  great  weak  link  in  all  these  good  times  is 
agriculture.  There  was  a  decline  in  crop  values 
in  1926  over  1925  of  considerably  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  chiefly  in  the  prices  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  for  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  fruit.  On  the 
other  hand,  producers  of  livestock,  dairy  and 
poultry  products  had  a  fairly  good  year,  the  best 
one  since  1920,  and  many  farm  values  are  grad¬ 
ually  improving. 

It  is  interesting  to  New  York  S’tate  farmers 
to  note  that  in  the  month  of  November  the  New 
York  farm  price  index  was  150  as  compared  to 
100  before  the  war,  while  the  United  States  farm 
price  index  was  in  November  only  135  as  com¬ 
pared  to  100  before  the  war.  The  wholesale 
prices  of  all  commodities  including  manufactured 
products  were  15 1  in  November  as  compared  to 
100  pre-war.  The  better  prices  in  New  York 
State  and  in  the  East  are  due  chiefly  to  better 
prices  for  dairy  and  poultry  products. 

It  is  human  nature  to  resent  the  other  fellow’s 
better  condition.  When  we  are  floundering 
around  in  the  sea,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  want 
to  tip  the  fellows  over  who  are  in  the  boat,  so 
many  farmers  resent  the  prosperous  conditions 
of  the  cities.  But  the  way  out  does  not  lie  in 
tipping  the  boat  over,  but  rather  in  finding  some 
way  to  get  in  also.  What  farmers  need  is  not 
any  decline  in  city  prosperity,  for  when  the  city 


has  no  money  to  buy  they  will  stop  buying  farm 
products  to  a  large  extent. 

A  letter  that  we  have  just  had  from  a  farmer 
well  expresses  this  situation :  “Whatever  our 
plight  is  as  farmers,  it  is  to  our  interest  to  keep 
labor  at  work  and  we  will  have  to  be  very  care¬ 
ful  indeed  how  we  interfere  with  things  that 
might  upset  our  present  prosperity.  If  we  can 
retain  it,  the  farm  situation  will  gradually  im¬ 
prove.” 


Time  For  Spring  Planning 

OW  is  the  time  to  send  for  the  seed  and 
garden  catalogs  in  order  to  make  plans  for 
the  coming  season.  If  you  have  never  planned 
your  spring  work  ahead  you  do  not  know  how 
interesting  and  valuable  it  is  to  lay  out  the  work 
and  to  get  the  supplies  on  hand  in  plenty  of  time. 
Before  you  know  how  much  lime,  fertilizer,  seed, 
new  fencing,  new  machinery  and  other  supplies 
you  will  need,  it  is  necessary  first  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  plant  and  how  much. 

If  you  wait  until  the  last  minute  to  buy  your 
supplies,  you  will  not  get  what  you  want  at  the 
time  you  need  it.  Many  farmers  have  a  diagram 
of  their  whole  farm  showing  their  crop  rotation, 
the  kinds  of  crop,  and  the  acreage  of  each.  It  is 
very  simple  for  anyone  to  make  such  a  drawing 
of  his  farm  and  from  this  to  estimate  the  supplies 
he  will  need  for  the  spring  planting. 

If  you  need  any  help  as  to  where  and  what  to 
buy,  consult  the  columns  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  In  particular,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  coming  Reference  Number  of  American 
Agriculturist  which  will  be  our  March  5  issue. 
This  number  will  be  a  handbook,  almost  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia,  on  Eastern  farming.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  you  will  want  to  know  in  the 
way  of  fertilizer  tables,  seed  calendars,  and  every¬ 
day  working  farm  statistics  of  any  kind  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  in  this  number.  Last  year 
our  Reference  Number  was  so  well  liked  by  our 
readers  that  we  had  requests  for  hundreds  of 
extra  copies.  Again  we  suggest  that  you  get  your 
seed  catalogs,  your  statements  from  the  fertilizer 
companies,  and  these,  used  with  the  Reference 
Number  of  American  Agriculturist,  will  en¬ 
able  you  to  “plan  your  work  and  work  your  plan.” 


What  Are  the  Tests  of  a  Good  Bull? 

HE  Hartford  County  (Connecticut)  Farm 
Bureau  in  an  interesting  little  statement  says 
that  before  a  bull  can  be  classified  as  worth  keep¬ 
ing  he  should  have  the  following  characteristics : 

1 —  Come  from  high  producing  stock. 

2 —  Have  a  dam  and  two  grand-dams  that  are 
producers. 

3—  Be  registered  to  prove  his  parentage. 

4 —  Easily  be  worth  more  than  any  one  cow  in 
the  herd. 

Then  when  one  is  fortunate  to  possess  such  a 
bull,  he  should  receive  good  care  and  management 
and  be  kept  until  his  daughters  prove  themselves. 

The  same  county  Farm  Bureau  also  states  that 
every  dairyman  will  obtain. and  keep  a  bull  with 
the  above  qualifications 
IF: 

1 —  You  want  more  milk  per  cow  in  the  future. 

2 —  You  believe  that  “like  produces  like”. 

3 —  You  admit  that  “the  bull  is  half  the  herd”. 

4 —  You  want  more  margin  of  profit. 

5 —  You  want  heifers  that  will  become  good 
cows. 

6 —  You  expect  to  succeed  as  a  dairyman. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HERE  are  so  many  good  stories  about 
Scotchmen  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  tell  one  once  in  a  while,  although  there  are  no 
people  in  the  world  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect. 

Two  Scotchmen  made  a  bet  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  as  to  which  one  could  stay  under 
water  the  longest.  Accordingly,  they  went  under. 
DIVERS  ARE  STILL  SEARCHING  FOR 
THEM ! 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  1927 
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Farm  Values  and  the  Assessors 

A  Page  ot  Ideas  Forcibly  Expressed  by  A.  A.  Readers 


ONE  year  and  a  half  ago  I  started  farming 
on  my  own  account.  I  have  lived  on  my 
home  farm  in  Albany  County,  New 
York,  practically  all  my  life,  and  have 
worked  with  my  father.  Now  that  he  is  no 
longer  here  to  help  and  I  am  alone  with  the 
responsibility  of  buying  and  selling,  I  have 
learned,  more  about  the  problems  of  farm  life 
and  what  goes  with  them  and  about  outside  in¬ 
fluences  vitally  concerning  the  farmer. 

I  am  seriously  considering  giving  up  the  busi¬ 
ness;  I  will  be  twenty  years  old  next  birthday. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  my  parents  paid  $5,000 
for  this  place.  The  house  and  barn  have  been 
greatly  enlarged.  The  brooder 
house  and  chicken  houses  have 
been  built  for  several  hundred  '  WE 

fowls,  and  a  large  orchard  of 
about  four  hundred  trees  set  out. 

My  mother  says  that  in  thirty- 
two  years  the  town  assessors 
have  never  walked  over  the  farm 
to  actually  appraise  it,  but  raised 
the  valuation  when  we  improved 
the  buildings. 

The  value  of  my  farm  has  so 
depreciated  that  it  will  not  bring 
more  than  one-half  of  what  was 
originally  paid  for  it,  yet  the  as¬ 
sessed  valuation  is  more  than  it 
was  at  that  time.  The  total  tax 
then  was  about  $16  and  the 
school  tax  $3.50.  There  are  nine 
houses  vacant  in  this  neighbor¬ 
hood  that  were  occupied.  My 
parents  have  paid  taxes  for  state 
roads  all  over  the  state  and  now 
find  our  farm  depreciated  in 
value  for  the  lack  of  these 
things,  and  our  valuation  is  even 
higher  on  the  assessor’s  books 
than  it  was  at  that  time. 

There  should  be  and  is  a  way 
to  remedy  this  wrong.  Legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  providing 
for  a  reduction  of  assessment  on 
all  farm  homes  which  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  use  of  electricity, 
telephone  and  state  roads.  Were 
legislation  enacted,  those  remote 
farm  homes  would  have  this  ex¬ 
cess  money  to  install  their  own 
lighting  plant,  improve  their 
roads  and  put  up  their  own  tele¬ 
phone  poles.  Until  every  farmer 
can  have  these  things  there  will 
be  abandoned  farms  and  there 
will  be  young  men  like  myself 
dissatisfied  with  farm  life  and 
driven  to  leave  the  farm  where 
they  would  much  rather  remain 
if  conditions  were  more  agreeable  and  encourag¬ 
ing. — A.  M.,  New  York. 

^  ^  ♦ 

Profits  From  Small  Town  Marketing’ 

MUCH  was  printed  in  your  paper  last  summer 
concerning  roadside  marketing  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  are  many  who  would  like  to  market 
some  and  do  not  realize  that  by  delivering  it  to 
a  small  town  near  them  two  or  three  times  a  week 
they  can  work  up  a  trade  for  garden  stuff  that 
will  astonish  them.  At  least,  we  have  found  it 
so.  Many  gardeners  go  farther  to  a  larger  mar¬ 
ket  center  and  the  small  towns  are  left  to  get  their 
green  stuff  shipped  in  when  they  much  prefer  the 
home  grown  stuff  if  they  can  get  good  stuff  put 
up  in  nice  shape.  Last  summer  we  sold  over  $100 
worth  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  strawberries 
and  we  had  only  a  very  few  berries.  Orders  were 
taken  each  delivery  for  next  time  so  nothing  is 
gathered  that  is  not  sold.  Sometimes  a  note  is 
left  telling  what  we  would  have  for  next  delivery 
day  and  the  customer  sent  us  a  card  the  day  be¬ 
fore  with  her  order,  frequently  giving  a  larger 


order  than  she  might  at  the  time  she  saw  us. 

We  found  we  needed  a  sitccession  of  beets  and 
light  green  curly  lettuce  for  they  sold  the  whole 
summer.  String  beans,  peas,  radishes  and 
spinach  came  first  for  sale  and  all  paid  extra  good 
for  seed  and  time  invested.  After  that  cabbage, 
sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  lima  and  pole 
beans,  cucumbers,  peppers  and  squashes  were 
saleable.  A  few  carrots  sell  but  not  nearly  so 
many  according  as  beets  while  a  half  row  of 
parsley  will  supply  a  great  number  of  customers. 

We  found  the  stores,  restaurants,  tea  houses 
and  hotels  all  ready  to  buy  more  or  less  from  us 
while  the  last  three  named  were  eager  to  get  sweet 


MAY  JUST  AS  WELL  BE  GETTING  USED  TO 
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peas  and  later  asters  and  gladioli.  My  flowers 
alone  netted  $25. 

Since  one  is  in  constant  touch  with  town  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  easy  to  work  up  a  trade  for  your  butter, 
apples,  honey,  early  potatoes  and  numerous  other 
things  many  farmers  haven’t  good  sale  for  or  take 
a  low  price  in  order  to  sell. 

We  consider  our  sales  last  summer  only  a  be¬ 
ginning  since  we  will  have  some  customers  to 
start  with  and  know  more  what  the  demand  is 
likely  to  be. 

Nearly  everything  was  gathered  the  afternoon 
before"  delivery  and  after  being  prepared,  washed, 
sorted  and  bunched  as  beets,  carrots,  green  onions 
and  flowers  must  be,  were  set  down  cellar  and 
delivered  the  next  afternoon.  String  beans  and 
sweet  corn  were  frequently  gathered  day  of 
delivery.— Mrs.  C.  B.  L.,  Pa. 


Ventilation  and  TB 

I  AM  only  a  farmer’s  wife,  but  am  always  in¬ 
terested  in  anything  that  goes  to  make  farm¬ 
ing  better. 


I  was  just  reading  the  piece  in  your  August  7th 
issue  on  “Do  Close  Stables  Breed  TB  ?”  I  have 
read  quite  a  lot  about  this  tuberculosis  testing  and 
I  cannot  understand  how  they  are  going  to  stamp 
it  out  by  killing  off  cows  that  are  infected. 
Surely  some  of  these  cows  were  infected  when 
they  were  little  calves.  Thousands  of  calves  are 
fed  just  enough  to  keep  them  alive  and  are  kept 
in  the  filthiest  quarters  imaginable.  I  live  on  a 
farm  where  the  buildings  are  counted  very  good, 
better  than  the  average.  The  cow  barn  is  about 
85  feet  long  and  one  entire  side  has  no  windows 
at  all.  There  is  one  window  in  each  end  and 
three  on  the  other  side.  These  are  all  kept  tightly 
closed  all  winter  so  the  cows 
are  warm.  There  is  a  little 
ventilation  from  the  hay  mow 
above,  but  that  is  all.  Just  think 
of  the  lung  capacity  of  a  cow  and 
there  are  around  fifty  stanchioned 
in  there.  They  are  let  out  about 
fifteen  minutes  a  day  to  drink. 
Why  wouldn’t  they  have  TB? 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  govern-* 
ment  would  use  the  money  they 
are  paying  for  cows  that  are 
killed  to  ventilate  the  barns  and 
clean  up  they  would  be  doing 
something. — C.  B.  R. 

5k  *  * 

Why  I  Like  the  American 
Agriculturist 

I  ENJOY  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  it  being  the  first 
paper  for  which  we  subscribed 
after  starting  house-keeping 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  I  always 
read  the  editorial  page,  East¬ 
man’s  Chestnuts  and  all.  I  look 
through  the  entire  paper  reading 
all  that  is  helpful  and  interesting 
to  me.  I  get  good  information 
thereby.  I  advised  a  friend  to 
use  your  Service  Bureau,  which 
he  did  with  satisfying  results.  I, 
however,  have  never  had  any. 
occasion  to  use  it.  Probably  be¬ 
cause  I  am  no  “sucker”,  thanks 
to  A. A.  When  I  read  some  ad¬ 
vertisements  I  instantly  think  of 
A. A.  advice  regarding  fake  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

When  I  sell  produce  on  the 
local  market  I  look  up  prices  in 
the  A.A.  I  like  to  read  Letters 
from  Readers,  thereby  getting 
the  viewpoint  of  others,  which 
has  a  broadening  influence  on 
my  life. 

I  like  the  contests  even  though 
When  one’s  mind  is  on  the  writing 
is  no  room  for  evil 


I  do  not  win. 

of  a  contest  letter  there 
thoughts  to  flourish. 

I  look  up  “What  Readers  Want  to  Know”, 
sometimes  I  get  just  the  information  I  want  and 
need  at  that  particular  time.  The  Woman’s  page 
is  almost  always  read  first. 

There  are  so  many  different  helpful  ‘depart-* 
ments  that  it  cannot  fail  to  help  a  number  of  farm 
people,  every  issue. 

While  some  departments  do  not  interest  me, 
they  probably  are  the  very  ones  which  interest 
some  other  readers  most. 

It  is  a  good  farm  paper,  touching  on  all  farm 
topics  and  suits  me  just  so. — A.  S. 


Some  Tax  Increase! 

IDO  believe  that  taxes  are  not  properly  dis¬ 
tributed  or  they  would  not  be  so  heavy  on  the 
farmer. 

My  neighbor  across  the  road  says  that  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  his  taxes  were  60  cents  and 
( Continued  0:1  page  18) 
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The  Highest 
ipliment 


in  the 
Spreader 
Field 


TV7HENEVER  competitive  design  in  the  spreader 
field  is  under  discussion  —  whenever  some 
special  feature  or  performance  is  mentioned — sooner 
or  later  one  statement  is  sure  to  be  made 


9t 


as  goad  as  the 

NEW  IDEA 


For  the  man  who  is  buying  a  spreader,  this 
means  just  one  thing — that  the  real  value, 
the  biggest  money’s  worth,  the  surest  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  NEW  IDEA 
itself.  The  original  wide-spread  spreader 
was  the  NEW  IDEA.  Today  the  standard 
of  spreader  excellence  is  still  the  NEW 
IDEA.  Have  the  nearest  NEW  IDEA  dealer 
explain  to  you  the  merits  of  our  Model  8 
and  you  will  understand  why  NEW  IDEA 
continues  its  unchallenged  leadership  — 
after  twenty-eight  years  of  service  to  the 
American  farmer. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. 

Dept.  12  Coldwater,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 


Largest  independent  spreader  factory  in  the  world.' 
Not  in  any  trust  or  combination. 

Over  4.0QO  agencies.  Branches  everywhere. 


New  Idea  Transplanter 

AH  New  Idea  prod¬ 
ucts  are  noted  for 
their  originality  and 
invention.  You  will 
find  them  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents. 
Leadership  is  a  New 
Idea  habit. 


Newldea  Husfcer  and  Shredder 


Get  die  most 

Jbryour 

limestone 
•  dollar 


Here’s  how — when  you  buy  lime 
you  are  really  buying  lime  oxide  (its 
active  chemical  property),  and  this  is  what  you  get: 

For  $125.00  yon  can  buy,  on  an  average,  delivered  to  yow  station, 

25  tons  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  containing  12  %  tons  of  lime  oxide,  or 

9  tons  Buret  Lisne  containing  7  tons  lime  oxide,  or 

10  toss  Hydrated  Lime  containing  7  %  tons  lime  oxide. 

You  obtain  66%  more  actual  lime  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 

Spread  Solvay  tins  year— note  the  bumper  crops— and 
you’ll  spread  Solvay  every  year  ! 

Write  for  booklet. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


PREMIER 


Strawberry  Plants 

Our  specialty — Whole¬ 

sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


a  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds* 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^* 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 


the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 


^  Dept, 


CORTLANB.  N.  V. 
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Some  Facts  About  Humus 

Support  the  Land  and  It  Will  Support  You 

By  A.  W.  BLAIR 


«T  TUMUS”  is  a 
fl  good  term  un- 


ly  converted  into 
valuable  humus  to  be 

der  which  to  hide  a  multitude  of  com-  returned  to  a  soil  which  for  j^ears  has 
plex  organic  compounds  about  which  suffered  from  having  everything  taken 
we  know  very  little.  It  is  usually  de-  off  and  nothing  returned? 


fined  as  partially  decomposed  organic 
matter  which  imparts  a  dark  color  to 
the  top  soil. 

It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
just  underneath  the  covering  of  leaves 
in  dense  forests,  and  in  fact  wherever 
considerable  quantities  of  organic  ma 


Raspberry  Mosaic 

jV/TOSAIC  is  a  disease  of  red  and  purple 
raspberries  that  has  caused  consider¬ 
able  loss  in  the  last  few  years.  This  dis¬ 
ease  which  causes  a  mottling  and  dwarfing 
terials — vegetable  or  animal — are  allow-  of  the  bushes,  is  spread  by  aphids  and  by 
ed  to  decay  in  contact  with  the  air.  the  sale  of  infected  nursery  stock.  Partial 
As  a  part  of  all  normal  soils  it  has  control  is  brought  about  by  a^state  law 
many  valuable  properties.  The  amount  which  prohibits  selling  raspberry  bushes 
in  any  soil  may  be  increased  by  apply-  until  they  have  been  inspected  by  state 
ing  farm  manures,  growing  green  ma-  inspectors. 

nnre  crops  and  plowing  under  crop  ^  The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has 
residues,  but  supply  it  as  we  may  the  found  that  fair  control  can  be  secured  in 
great  problem  is  to  get  enough  of  it  Western  New-  York  on  Cuthbcrt,  Herbert, 
into  the  soil.  June  and  Ontario  by  planting  mosaic  free 

It  disappears  rapidly;  more  rapidly  bushes  and  by  digging  out  infected  bushes 
in  a  warm  moist  climate  than  in  a  cli-  the  first  and  second  seasons.  The  Herbert 
mate  that  is  cool  and  dry.  We  say  it  is  the  variety  least  affected  with  this  dis- 
“burns  out’’,  by  which  wc  really  mean  ease  while  St.  Regis  or  Ranesc  is  easily 
that  it  is  changed  into  simpler  com-  kept  free  from  it.  An  attempt  is  being 
pounds  some  of  which  are  used  by  made  to  breed  plants  resistant  to  this  dis¬ 


plays  in  their  growth. 

Under  normal  humid  conditions  an 
application  of  8  or  10  tons  of  manuie 
per  acre  annually  would  scarcely  main¬ 
tain  the  supply  of  humus  in  a  loam  or 
sandy  loam  soil  that  is  under  cultivation. 
This  means  that  with  lighter  applica¬ 
tions — say  10  tons  once  in  three  to  five 
years — the  humus  supply  of  the  soil  is 
gradually  being  lessened.  The  decline, 
however,  is  not  noticeable  from  one 
year  to  another.  A  period  of  10,  15  or 
even  25  years  may  elapse  before  yields 
decline  perceptibly,  but  decline  they 
will  eventually  except  in  cases  where  a 


ease. 


A  new  disease  fatal  to  black  raspberr¬ 
ies  has  been  identified  as  originating  on 
red  raspberries,  being  carried  to  the  blacks 
by  an  aphid.  It  is  thought  to  be  identical 
.with  mosaic. 


County  Talks 


To  Make  Oswego  the  “Cow  County 
of  the  East.” 


THE  Oswego  County  Farm  Bureau 
A  is  one  of  the  oldest  Farm  Bureaus 


in  the  State.  It  was  organized  by  a 
special  effort  is  constantly  made  to  keep  group  of  fruit  growers  with  the  aid 


up  the  supplyr.  Wheat  lands  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  which  30  or  40 
years  ago  yielded  35  or  40  bushels  per 
acre  now  yield  less  than  20  bushels. 
The  continuously  unfertilized  and  un¬ 
limed  soil  fertility  rotation  plot  at  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  yielded 
corn  at  the  rate  of  18  bushels  per  acre 
in  1908,  and  jdelds  about  5  bushels  per 
acre  now.  An  adjoining  plot  which  has 
been  manured,  limed  and  fertilized  reg¬ 
ularly  produces  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  many  abandoned  farms  in  some 
of  the  older  sections  of  the  country 
drive  this  lesson  home  in  a  way  that 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  Yields  de¬ 
crease;  the  soil  becomes  thin  and  hard 
to  work  and  washes  easily.  It  lacks 
the  loose  velvety  “feel”  and  good  tilth 
of  a  soil  that  is  well  filled  with  humus. 

But  with  good  management  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  maintain  a  faif  supply  of 


of  the  Oswego  Chamber  of  Commerce 
back  in  1913;  it  has  been  at  the  beck 

and  call  of  any 


FRED.  B.  MORRIS 


farmer  or  group 
of  farmers  for  the 
past  thirteen 
years  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  every  day  in 
the  year. 

The  aim  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  has 
been  to  render 
service  by  giving 
information  and 
facts  through 
demonstrati  o  n  s, 
meetings,  letters, 


and-persotial  contacts  through  the  coun¬ 
ty  agents  and  other  farmers.  The  or¬ 
ganization  is  purely  an  educational  one. 
It  has  been  instrumental  in  starting  and 
helping  to  organize  several  movements 
that  have  been  a  decided  benefit  to  the 


humus,  and  there  is  encouragement  in  agricultural  interests  of  the  ecunty  such 

- -  *w  orfiflgnl  hurrrtrn  as  the  Dairymen  s  League,  G.  D  t., 

and  other  Cooperatives,  the  T  B  Erad- 


the  announcement  that  artificial  humus 
is  being  made.  The  process  was  work¬ 
ed  out  at  the  Rothamsted  Experiment 
Station,  England,  and  according  to  Di¬ 
rector  Russell  the  conversion  of  straw 
into  humus  by  microorganisms  has  been 
in  actual  operation  on  a  number  of 
farms.  The  production  of  humus  from 
organic  matter  by  microorganisms  is 
not  new,  but  the  idea  of  its  artificial 
production  from  straw  is  new. 

One  class  of  organisms  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  nitrogen,  in  order  that  they 


ication  campaigns  and  the  Oats  Substi¬ 
tute  and  the  Alfalfa  Campaigns.  In  the 
last  few  years  an  average  of  50,000  let¬ 
ters  and  bulletins  have  been  mailed  to 
farmers,  poultry  flocks  have  been  culled, 
woodchucks  gassed,  ditches  and  stones 
blasted,  drainage  systems  staked  out, 
new'seed  secured,  stock  advertised  for 
sale,  pure-bred  stock  secured,  cows  cull¬ 
ed  through  the  Dairy  Improvement 
Club,  a  timely  spray  service  maintained 
for  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers,  and 


may  carry  out  the  process.  Another  fertiHzers  and  crop  practices  changed 


class  may  obtain  a  part  or  all  of  their 
nitrogen  from  the  air  if  provided  with 
organic  matter,  such  as  straw,  and  the 
necessary  minerals — especially  phos¬ 
phorus,  potash  and  lime. 

In  the  West  Indies  wraste  molasses 


It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  all  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  county 
will  be  tested  for  tuberculosis;  and  the 
farm  bureau  through  its  organization  is 
now  planning  a  long  time  program  to 
follow  this  disease  eradication  work, 


has  been  found  to  act  like  a  nitrogenous  which  will  materially  raise  the  standard 
fertilizer,  the  probable  explanation  he-  0f  the  dairy  stock  of  the  county.  All 
ing  that  it  acts  as  energy  material  for  the  agencies  in  the  county  will  be  en- 
the  nitrogen  fixing  organisms.  listed  to  help;  the  banks,  the  granges, 

Do  we  not  foresee  the  day  when  the  the  League,  the  vocational  teachers,  <md 
enormous  piles  of  straw  which  annually  the  newspapers,  and  the  slogan  hack  o 
go  up  in  smoke  in  the  great  wheat  sec-  this  movement  will  he  to  make  Oswego 
tions  of  the  Northwest  will  he  artificial-  the  “Cow  County  of  the  East.” 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
3tocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 


This  big  Baltimore  House  was 
built  for  YOU—  you  who  live 
in  the  states  shown  on  this 
map.  It  was  built  to  bring 
near  to  you,  vast  stocks  of 
fresh  new  merchandise  — 
ready  for  immediate  ship¬ 
ment  to  you. 


At  Baltimore  your  orders  reach 
us  quicker,  your  goods  reach 
you  quicker,  there  is  less  post¬ 
age  and  freight  to  pay — if  you 
send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s 
at  Baltimore. 

If  you  write  for  this  big 
Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue, 
if  you  study  its  624  pages  show¬ 
ing  bargains  in  everything  you 
need,  you  will  begin  a  new  era 
of  saving  in  your  home;  you 
will  find  a  new  delight  in  wiser, 
more  economical  buying. 

A  Book  oi  Interest 

to  Man,  Woman  and  Child 

When  the  new  suit  is  needed, 
what  a  satisfaction  to  a  man  to 
study  and  compare  the  greatest 
possible  values.  What  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  find  full  information  on 
shoe  prices  and  shoe  quality;  to 
find  the  lowest  prices  in  every¬ 
thing  he  needs  for  personal 
wear,  or  for  farm  or  home  use. 

A  woman’s  best  opportunity 
to  study  everything  new  for 
personal  wear,  or  for  home  dec¬ 
oration  or  use,  is  presented  in 
the  pages  of  Ward’s  Catalogue. 
And  with  all  the  interest  in 
seeing  everything  new,  there  is 
always  the  advantage  of  the 
largest  possible  saving. 


$100,000,000  oi  New 
Merchandise  Bought  lor  This 
Catalogue 

What  does  this  tremendous/ 
buying  mean  to  you?  How  does, 
it  bring  you  the  lowest  prices? 
Goods  bought  by  the  thousand 
dozen,  by  the  car  load,  are 
bought  for  less  than  if  bought 
by  the  single  dozen.  That  is  our 
buying  advantage— the  power 
of  big  buying  that  creates  your 
savings.  And  at  Ward’s  these 
savings  are  always  passed  along 
to  you. 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  created  by 
big  volume  buying— by  paying 
ready  cash,  by  the  use  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  cash  to  make  low  prices. 
We  never  make  low  prices  by  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  quality. 

Ward’s  High  Quality 
Assures  Complete  Satisfaction 

For  fifty -five  years  Ward’s  has  done 
business  under  a  Golden  Rule  Policy, 
of  guaranteeing  complete  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  buy  and  sell  only  reliable 
goods— goods  that  will  stand  your 
inspection  and  your  use. 

At  Baltimore  we  are  ready  to  serw 
YOU.  Ready  to  bring  you  the  biggest 
savings  and  to  give  you  the  most 
prompt  service.  The  Catalogue  is 
yours  free.  The  coupon  is  printed 
here  for  your  convenience.  Send  for 
the  book  and  start  a  new  era  of  Sav¬ 
ing  and  Satisfaction  in  your  home. 


(Mail  this 
coupon  today 


To  MONTGOMERY  WARD  8s  CO.,  Dept.  2-B 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery  Ward’s 
comolete  Soring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 


Montgomery  Ward  &Ca  I 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive  j  P  . . 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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THE  LEADING 
AMERICAN 
SEED  CATALOG 

For  Your  Flower  or 

Vegetable  Garden 

Large,  handsome  vegetables 
and  flowers  lit  for  prize  ex¬ 
hibits  will  fill  your  garden 
when  you  plant  Burpee ’s  Seeds 
and  care  for  the  growing 
things  as  directed  in  Burpee’s 
Annual. 


Burpee’s  Seeds  are  from  the  finest 
varieties  of  flowers  and  vegetables 
grown  on  our  immense  seed  farms  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Cali¬ 
fornia;  tested  on  our  great  Fordhook 
proving  grounds,  and  guaranteed  to 
he  full  of  healthy,  vigorous  life.  They., 
come  to  your  garden  fresh  from  the 
grower’s  fields. 


Study  Burpee’s  Annual  and 
you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  describes  all 
the  plants  in  which  you  are  interested 
together  with  four  striking  1927 
novelties— Burpee’s  new  Sweet  Corn, 
new  Tomato,  new  Dahlias  and  new 
Sweet  Peas,  with  special  instructions 
for  their  planting,  and  later  care. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  a  Free  Copy. 

\  Prompt  Shipment  and 
«  \  Quick  Mails  Make 
us  your  next  door 
neighbor. 


Lime  Brings  Back  Clover 

A  Cropping  Plan  That  Keeps  the  Land  Fertile 


TT  is  fifty-five  years  ago  that  I  went  to  a 
*  farm  about  two  miles  distant  with  my 
father  to  get  a  load  of  hay  for  our  min¬ 
ister  to  feed  his  horse  which  he  kept  to 
.drive  to  his  other  appointment.  It  was 
in  the  month  of  September  and  yet  there 
was  haying  to  be  done.  Upon  this  farm 
there  were  three  barns  with  sheds  attached 
for  hay  and  six  or  eight  stacks  in  the 
fields.  1  mention  this  as  being  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  in  this  section.  Clover  was 
as  natural  to  our  soil  as  weeds  and  it 
would  grow  on  land  that  had  been  plowed 
and  no  seed  sown,  even  after  a  crop  of 
potatoes.  Before  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
was  built  the  mules  used  in  the  coal  mines 
were  brought  here  in  large  droves  to 
winter  thus  giving  a  market  for  surplus 
hay.  The  barns  are  still  in  use  that  were 
built  to  store  hay  and  open  sheds  that  were 
attached  for  the  mules  t<5  run  under. 
Meadows  were  known  to  produce  good 
crops  of  hay  for  sixty  years  without  plow¬ 
ing. 

Some  owners  were  particular  to  leave 
the  after  growth  on  the  ground  which 
helped  to  fertilize  and  protect  the  roots 
during  the  winter  but  the  time  came  when 
clover  would  not  grow  and  a.  stand  of 
timothy  was  difficult  to  obtain  as  the  newly 
seeded  ground  would  heave  up  with  freez¬ 
ing  so  as  to  kill  the  grass  roots.  One 
man  plowed  sixty  acres  of  new  seeding  to 
try  again.  Such  experience  made  it  ex¬ 
pensive  and  for  years  it  was  a  study  how 
to  get  hay. 

Lime  Need  Indicated 

I  saw  the  statement  in  a  farm  paper  that 
lime  was  needed  on  land  where  ashes  gave 
good  results.  One  year  I  noticed  clover 
in  rows  on  a  newly  seeded  piece  and  the 
explanation  was  that  I  put  ashes  on  po¬ 
tatoes-  there  two  j'ears  before.  I  also  had 
noticed  spots  in  the  meadow  producing 
clover  and  timothy  for  years  after  ashes 
had  been  spread  with  a  shovel  when  haul¬ 
ing  a  load  from  the  sugar  cabin;  these  in¬ 
stances  convinced  me  that  our  soil  needed 
lime.  Therefore  I  ordered  a  carload  and 
offered  to  sell  to  the  farmers  at  $3.20  per 
ton  which  was  cost,  but  it  came  in  June, 
a  busy  time  and  no  fanner  in  this  town¬ 
ship  would  take  a  pound.  I  used  a  ton  to 
the  acre  on  corn  ground  applied  with  a 
manure  spreader.  The  next  year  that 
.  ground,  yielded  75  bushels  of  oats  per- acre 
with  a  good  seeding.  Now  the  practice  is 
to  use  lime  when  sowing  grass  seed. with 
oats.  I  have  not  known  of  one  failure 
in  getting  a  hay  crop  where  a  rotation  of 
crops  is  followed  and  lime  used. 

A  Soil  Improvement  Program 

Here  I  give  the  recipe  for  soil  improve¬ 
ment,  300  lbs.  per  acre  of  16%  phos. 
acid  applied  on  first  crop  corn  or  buck¬ 
wheat  following  with  oats  and  seeding 
using  all  the  lime  I  can  pay  for  up  to  a 
ton.  If  ground  lime  stone  or  lump  lime  is 
used  applying  in  the  fall  or  winter  eight 
loads  of  stable  manure  per  acre ;  then  plow 
when  there  is  still  a  good  sod.  At  first 
I  plowed  after  one  crop  of  grass  but  later 
had  one  piece  near  the  barn,  which  was 
topdressed  several  times,  cut  good  hay  for 
nine  years  and  then  a  heavy  sod  to  plow 
under. 

'  Contrary  to  scientific  teachings  some  are 
selling  hay  every  year  without  keeping 
stock.  The  soil  may  last  until  their 
pockets  are  well  filled  and  then  they  will 
let  the  other  fellow  do  the  work  of  stock 
raising.  I  haul  and  spread  all  manure 
direct  from  the  stable  as  it  saves  work  and 
as  a  rule  get  best  results.  I  have  followed 
this  plan  for  twenty  years  and  have  had 
my  farm  fenced  into  small  fields  using  one 
of  them  for  a  night  pasture  and  rotating 
it  as  meadow.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
save  manure  and  receive  full  benefit  than 
this  plan  of  pasturing  during .  the  warm 
months.  My  experience  has  been  that 
with  clay  soil  having  a  hard  pan  subsoil, 
manure  does  not  leach  away  like  gravel 
land  and  where  wheat  and  rye  are  raised 
the  plan  for  seeding  may  be  different. 


Here  there  is  no  such  thing  as  worn 
out  land  and  weeds  and  poverty  grass 
are  a  blessing  as  they  help  to  make  clover 
and  timothy  by  plowing  under  and  follow¬ 
ing  methods  mentioned.  Fifty  years  ago 
we  pulled  weeds  and  mowed  thistles  so 
they  would  not  go  to  seed ;  now  we  raise 
clean  timothy  and  clover  by  sowing  the 
seed  and  they  will  choke  out  the  weeds 
and  thistles.— F.  C.,  Pennsylvania. 


Clean  Cultivation  And  Rotation 
Kills  White  Grubs 

Our  meadows  are  infested  with  any  num¬ 
ber  of  white  grubs.  They  are  eating  the 
grass  roots  and  destroying  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  What  do  you  recommend  to  control 
them? — New  York. 

LEAN  cultivation  is  about  the  only 
recourse  you  have  in  controlling 
white  grubs.  They  are  most  commonly 
found  where  meadow's  have  been  down 
for  several  years.  Fall  plowing  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  good,  especially  if  you 
have  got  a  nice  flock  of  chickens  to  run 
along  in  the  furrow  and  clean  them  up. 
Plow'ing  during  the  fall  breaks  up  win¬ 
tering  quarters  of  the  insect  and  sub¬ 
jects  it  to  the  action  of  freezing  and 
thawing. 

White  grubs  represent  the  larva  stage 
of  the  common  June  bugs  or  May  bee¬ 
tles.  The  adult  beetle  lays  the  egg  in 
the  ground,  from  which  hatches  a  com¬ 
mon  white  grub.  After  the  W'hite  grub 
reaches  a  certain  stage  it  hybernates, 
emerging  as  the  adult  May  beetle. 

Good  rotation  where  one  or  two  cul¬ 
tivated  crops  are  included,  is  ttsually 
sufficient  to  keep  the  infestation  in 
check. 


Fertilizer  For  Asparagus 

What  is  a  good  fertilizer  for  asparagus 
and  how  much  should  we  use? — R.  T., 
New  York. 

HE  New  Jersey  Station  recommends 
a  complete  fertilizer  such  as  a  5-8-7 
applied  usually  before  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  2000  pounds 
per  acre.  Sometimes  a  side  dressing  of 
250  to  300  pounds  per  acre  of  a  nitro¬ 
genous  fertilizer  is  applied  after  the  cut¬ 
ting  season.  The  grow'th  of  tops  after 
the  cutting  season  stores  food  in  the 
roots  for  the  next  season’s  crop  so  it  is 
important  to  supply  plenty  of  plant  food, 
control  weeds  and  insects’ at  that.  time. 
The  New  Jersey  Station  publishes  cir¬ 
cular  99  on  asparagus  growing  which  is 
free  to  residents  of  New  Jersey.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca  publishes  Mimeograph  Bulletin 
U-2  which  also  covers  the  subject.  The 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  at  Washing¬ 
ton  puts  out  several  Farmers’  Bulletins 
on  the  culture  of  asparagus.  There  are 
several  excellent  books  published  on  the 
subject  of  asparagus,  from  the  origin  of 
the  crop  right  through  marketing. 


A  Remedy  For  Apple  Blotch 

YY7E  have  found  that  by  spraying  with 
vv  bordeaux  mixture  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  method  or  remedy  for  eliminating 
apple  blotch. 

The  first  application  of  this  mixture  is 
made  about  ten  days  after  the  petals  have 
fallen.  The  applications  are  continued  at 
intervals  for  ten  days  apart  until  we  have 
given  at  least  three  applications  which 
is  sufficient  for  results. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  twigs  are 
also  infected.  Since  this  is  true  that  the 
blotch  infests  apple  twigs  as  well  as  the 
apples,  and  as  these  twigs  are  a  sure  source 
from  which  this  disease  reoccurs  and 
spreads  almost  every  year,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  treat  these  twigs  and 
keep  them  free  from  infection  as  well  as 
the  fruit.  There’s  no  use  to  apply  the  mix¬ 
ture,  unless  it  is  done  in  a  thorough  man¬ 
ner.  It  merely  represents  a  waste  of 
effort  and  material  as  well. 

As  the  canker  remains  alive  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  sometimes  even  longer, 


T3EFORE  you  start  work  on 
'  your  next  potato  crop,  look 
back  a  moment  at  your  last 
year’s  results. 

Were  you  satisfied  with  your  yield 
per  acre?  Was  your  production  cost 
per  bushel  low  enough  to  give  you 
a  good  profit?  Did  you  get  a  lot  of 
firsts  or  were  there  too  many  culls? 
Did  your  crop  suffer  badly  from 
disease,  insect  attacks  or  frost  injury? 

If  your  crop  was  poor  in  any  of 
these  respects,  this  is  the  time  to 
decide  how  to  make  your  next  crop 
a  better  one. 

It  will  pay  you  to  look  into  your 
rotation,  your  seed,  and  preparation 
of  your  seed  bed,  and  also  into  feed¬ 
ing  your  crop  plenty  of  potash  in  the 
form  of  a  well-balanced  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer.  For  potash  helps  to  increase 
yield,  strengthens  the  vines,  aids 
starch  to  form  in  the  tubers  (a  big 
factor  in  quality)  and  assists  the  plant 
to  better  fight  disease  and  insect 
attacks,  and  to  withstand  frost. 

It  is  important  to  check  up  on  the 
actual  number  of  pounds  of  potash 
which  your  crop  receives.  Good 
profits  have  been  made  when  80  to 
350  lbs.  of  actual  potash  was  supplied 
per  acre.  These  amounts  can  be  had 
in  800  to  3,500  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  high 
analysis  fertilizer  containing  10% 
potash;  in  1,000  to  1,875  lbs.  per  acre 
of  an  8%  potash  mixture;  or  in  1,600 
to  3,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  a  5  %  potash 
mixture.  Many  successful  growers 
specify  sulfate  of  potash  in  their 
fertilizer  _  because  of  its  favorable 
effect  on  quality  of  potatoes. 

FREE — Lots  of  useful  informa- 
tion  about  fertilizing  on  potatoes  is 
contained  in  our  booklet  “ Better 
Potatoes. **■  Write  for  a  free  copy 
today . 


Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  Si..  Dept.  K-48  New  York,  N.  Y. 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 
your  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the 
land  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  telia  tho  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple— comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

48  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEDS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been] 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 

seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,/ 
bettsi  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have* 
donethis.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit-  B 
building  quality— they  plant  Isbell's  seeds  year  l 
after  year  and  get  bumper  crops.  We  grow  j 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving 
money  and  eliminating  all  i-isk  of  substitution.  ' 

THISBOm 


rnisrnw , 

MAIL  COUPON 

TODAY  f 


S.  M.  ISBES.L  &  COe  Seed  Growers 
386  Mechanic  St.  facksoth  Mich. 

Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct- 
from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed. 

Net  1  n e . ... ................ .... 


Address. 
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WHY? 

WHY? 

—  every  month 
a  new  question 

Everything  and  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do  with 
horses  and  a  walking 
plow  can  now  be  done 
Quicker  with  the  ,  new 
Ferguson  Plow  and  the 
Fordson.  Why  ? 

“Marvelous!  Astound¬ 
ing!  Now  1  want  a  trac¬ 
tor!” — these  sensation¬ 
al  statements  are  heard 
from  farmers  every¬ 
where  the  new  Fergu¬ 
son  Plow  is  demon¬ 
strated.  Why?  WHY? 

In  the  first  issue  ofevery 
month,  this  paper  will  _ 
display  a  new  question  showing  you  what  you 
can  expect  the  New  Ferguson  Plow  to  do 
on  your  land.  Don’t  miss  a  single  one ! 

FERGUSON-SHERMAN,  Inc. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


MS  t°r 

Answer/ 


'  FOR  FOROSONS 


Send for  FRHBoeR 

torts 


m 

SEED 

Snide 


Contains  valuable  information 
on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy  Beans, 
Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture 
Mixtures,  Com,  etc.  Its  the  best 
Seed  Book  wohave  ever  offered 
Tells  how  to  Avoid  Weeds. 
Directs  you  in  the  way  of  better 
crops  and  greater  profits.  Tells 
you  how  to  Know  Good  Seed. 
Plainly  written  so  any  one  can 
understand  it.  Every  farmer 
should  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 


John  R.  Liederbach  of  Pa.  writes:  "Some 
time  ago  we  received  your  Seed  Guide  and 
during  odd  times  have  read  it  with  interest. 
You  give  more  information  on  Field  Seed3 
than  all  other  catalogs  combined”. 

Our  Beed3  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  kind, 
•nd  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO. 
Dept.  201  -j.  Marysville,  Ohio 


_Qndon  sNEW  CABBAG1 


lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  Or 
irtiest  in  existence.  To  intr 


PROSPERITY 

Disease  Resistant ”  Quick  as  lig 

of  the  earlm,  hi  _ _ _ _ 

dace  our  Northern  Grown  "Sure  Crop 
,  Seeds  and  Plants  wo  will  mail  you  ; 

J  seeds  of  Condon's  New  — - — 

’  i-rosperlty  Cabbage  and 
our  192-Pago  1927 

Catalog . . . 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 
Solid  5c  Stamp  to  Cover  Postago 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsm. 

Koch  River  Valleu  Seed  Farm 

BOX  3  _ _  ROCKFORD.  ILLINO 


FREI 


it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  tbe  spray 
program  for  at  least  that  long,  although 
the  fruit  may  be  unblemished.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  spraying  in  an  effectual  way, 
and  keeping  up  the  task  until  the  canker 
Is  killed,  we  have  in  a  large  manner,  de¬ 
feated  our  purpose. 

It  pays  to  spray.  One  bushel  of  apples 
free  from  disease,  is  worth  two  or  three 
in  a  commercial  sense  that  are  knotty  and 
full  of  blotches  and  diseased.  Such  apples 
have  little  or  no  selling  value  today. — 
Mrs.  E.  O.  S. 


An  Apple  Marketing  Program 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
tion.  Heretofore  cooperation  has  meant 
cooperative  selling.  Growers  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible 
without  quality  products  of  a  uniform 
grade.  They  therefore  declared  that  “it 
is  evident  from  our  experience  that  co¬ 
operative  must  follow  rather  than  pre¬ 
cede  better  standardization  and  grading 
in  Western  New  York.  Therefore  the 
emphasis  should  be  shifted  from  cooper- 


Reference  Number  Coming 

THE  March  5  issue  will  be  the 
second  annual  Reference  Num¬ 
ber  of  American  Agriculturist.  If 
there  is  any  handy  information  in 
connection  with  the  everyday  prob¬ 
lems  of  Eastern  farmers  that  you 
will  not  be  able  to  find  in  this  Refer¬ 
ence  Number,  we  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  Last  year  our  Reference 
Number  was  so  well  liked  and  appre¬ 
ciated  by  farmers  that  there  were  re¬ 
quests  for  hundreds  of  extra  copies. 
Many  said  that  this  one  number 
alone  was  worth  many  times  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  for  the  whole  year. 

The  March  5th  issue  will  contain 
handy  information  and  tables  on  the 
amounts  and  kinds  of  fertilizer,  seed 
per  acre,  rations  of  all  kinds,  prices 
of  all  farm  products  for  past  years, 
breeding  table  for  livestock  breeders, 
diseases  and  their  remedies  for  all 
farm  crops  and  animals,  insect  con¬ 
trol,  fruit  spray  tables,  recipes  for  fly 
spray,  yield  tables,  leading  breeds  of 
farm  animals  and  their  characteris¬ 
tics,  recipes  and  short  helps  of  every 
kind  and  description  for  the  farm 
women,  and  hundreds  of  other 
recipes  and  tables  too  numerous  to 
mention  here. 

If  you  have  any  suggestions  for 
any  special  tables  or  information  that 
you  would  like  to  see  in  this  number, 
we  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

The  Reference  Number  will  be  the 
first  issue  of  March.  Watch  for  it. — 
The  Editors. 


ation  for  sales  service  to  cooperation  for 
a  packing  service  and  for  the  voluntary 
establishing  of  a  growers  brand.” 

The  basis  of  all  improvement  is  the 
facts.  That  the  apple  industry  has  lost 
markets  to  other  fruits  and  to  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  indisputably  demonstrat¬ 
ed.  The  data  also  shows  that  eastern 
apple  growers  in  spite  of  many  natural 
advantages,  have  lost  ground  to  western 
growers.  Some  of  the  reasons  why 
these  things  are  so  apparent.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  too  that  eastern  fruit  growers  must 
make  certain  important  changes  in  their 
practices  if  they  are  to  find  any  profits 
in  their  business.  The  report  of  this 
delegated  deliberative  body  has  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  improvement 
of  tbe  apple  industry  providing  the 
growers  are  willing  and  ready  to  utilize 
it. 

The  past  week  in  Western  New  York 
has  been  cold  with  considerable  snow. 
Snow  lies  nearly  a  foot  in  depth  quite 
uniformly  over  the  territory.  The  past 
two  days  have  been  clear  and  bright 
and  the  thermometer  has  fallen  to  zero 
during  the  nights.  It  is  fine  winter 
weather  though  a  little  cold. 


Spend  a  few  minutes  investigating  the 
insides  of  the  electric  plugs  in  the 
house,  and  a  screw  driver  may  help  you 
solve  your  difficulties  later  on  when  a 
fuse  burns  out  unexpectedly. 


Bred  for  Earlier 
and  Larger  Crops 


The  great  popularity  of  the  Cortland  apple  is  well  deserved.  -  Bred 
from  the  McIntosh  and  the  Ben  Davis,  it  has  all  -the  flavor  and  color 
of  the  McIntosh  together  with  the  well-known  keeping  qualities  of  the 
Ben  Davi3. 

The  Cortland  apple  is  as  large  or  larger  than  the  famed  McIntosh, 
bright  red  in  general  color  and  its  flesh  is  fine  and  crisp,  yet  tender  ana 
juicy. 

The  Cortland’s  strength  of  stem  withstands  the  attacks  of  wind  and 
storms.  Result,  more  apples  on  the  trees  and  a  bigger,  saleable  crop. 

And  the  Cortland  fruits  early  and  keeps^  like  a 
late  apple,  which  is  another  decided  advantage. 

To  be  fair,  we  must  fill  all  orders  in  tbe  rota¬ 
tion  received.  You  should  plan  to  order  your 
selection  of  guaranteed  “True-to-Name”  stock  early 
and  let  us  hold  it  for  you.  So  write  today  for 
your  copy  of  our  catalog.  We  have  no  agents — 
you  deal  direct  with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 


Write 
your  copy  of  this 


Catalog 

early. 


and  order 


85,000  ot 
Kellys’  1926 
Trees  carry 
this  “True- 
to  -  Name” 
Lead  -•  Seal 
attached  by 
Dr.  Shaw 
and  his  staff 
from  the 
Mass  achu- 
setts  Fruit 
Growers’  As¬ 
sociation. 


301  Cherry  St. 

DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Established  in 
1880 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 


r  Just  Mail  This 
L  Coupon  Today 


] 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
Crops— then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additionalcost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  otherfertilizeryoucanbuy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  <—  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . . 


My  name  is . 


P-O . State 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  try  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selecte 
Stock — None  Better — 6 

yearsRselling  good  seeds  t 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrec 
sonable.  Extra  packages  fre 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalo 
free.  700 illustrations  of  vege 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  fori 
today.4  Dept.  No.  10. 

».  H.  SHUSiWAY,  Rockford,  II 


1 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


|  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seeds® 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  s 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc 

Dept.  A  COSTIAND,  H.  Y. _ A 


4 ‘More  Potatoes 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  ol 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant- 
Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
ale,  strong,  durable  machine, 
talog,  prices,  etc. 

TT,  Mig.,  Sterling,  III. 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm.  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  In  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /fic 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  & 

SEED  HOUSE 
’Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


“SPECIAL” 

An  Orefeard  far  $1.00 

Sand  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Pcacli,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  bait  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customer*.  Catalogue  free.  - 

ERNST  NUKSKRIKtB,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 
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Teat  in 
Normal 

Resting  Suction 
Position  Applied  _  , 

Milk  Complete 

_  Flowing  Relle£ 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken 
on  the  farm  of  Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 


Dairymen  Say 
It’s  the  Perfect 


Pi  TTU£&s  ifu  Coats  C£ean 


Teat  Cup 


“I  have  now  used  the  Burrell  Milker  five  years 
without  missing  a  single  milking.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  the  Burrell  leaves  no  hand  strip¬ 
ping.  And  if  there  is  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has 
sore  teats,  she  can  be  milked  with  the  machine 
without  trouble.  It  seems  the  Burrell  Teat  Cup 
is  perfect.” — Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 


THE  strongest  claims  for  the  Burrell  Milker  are  made  by  Burrell 
users.  Thousands  of  them  summarize  their  experience  and  ex¬ 
press  their  praise  of  the  Burrell  Milker  in  the  single  sentence  — 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”,  And  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  milks  the  cows  clean 
is  the  Burrell  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup, 

It  Cushions  Teats  with  Air 

The  vacuum  suck  pulls  the  air 
out  of  the  air  reservoir,  at  the 
top  of  the  cup,  over  the  square 
shoulder,  creating  an  air  cush¬ 
ion  which  supports  the  teat. 

Between  sucks  air  returns  to 
the  air  reservoir,  thus  giving 
complete  relief.  The  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup  -—made 
of  pure  nickel  silver — has  no  dangerous  rubber 
linings.  It  is  simple,  sanitary — and  comfortable. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each,  individual  cow; 
(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation — these  four  exclusive  features  make 
the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 


Cfcea 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrc  11- 
Sinipie;:  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  ski  miner  1 1  has  a  great  er 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  ar.d  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  cad  easy-running.  But, 
above  ail,  it  skims  the  mitk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sires  —  350,  500.  750,  1000 
lbs.-— hand  or  power  driven. 


S^sssS  Fe?  Valuable  Free  He©ks 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy- 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean1’.  "  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

.  (Fill  cut  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today ) - 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  cue  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 
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My  dealer’s  name  is  . . . . ; . 

Kis  post  o5cc  is . . . . .  State  ...... 

I  milk. . cotvs.  I  do  °ot  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whole"milk 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . . . . 

My  post  office  is . . . .  State.... 


LET  US  TAN 
YOUR  HIDE 

Fox,  Coon,  .Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc.,  dressed 
»nd  made '  into  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women).  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  and  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Dog  or  any  ammai 
hide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Robes.  Coats, 
Ru"s,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  -fiver 
prices,  when  to  take  off  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNTING 

FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  lot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

_  THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Largest  custom  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  worftj. 
560  LYELL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER,  N.  » 


Absorbine  will  reduce  in- 
fiamed,  swollen  joints,  sprains, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor, 
fistula  and  infected  sores.  Willi 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You  v 
can  work  horse  while  using. 
$2.60  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

Prom  onr  files:  “Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  no  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


A* 


IW.  F.  YOUNG,  lac.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass. 


A  Half  Century  with  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry 

(Continued  from  page'  3) 

organizing  granges  and  reorganizing 
others  that  had  become  inactive.  That 
was  before  the  days  of  automobiles  and 
some  of  the  tripsTaken  developed  into 
all  night  .  affairs  before  home  was 
reached.  .  .  •  ■, 

Mr.  Wixon  reminded  me  that  .  the 
State  .  Grange^  started:  the  discussion 
which  resulted  in  the  New  York  State 
Experiment.  Station  at.  Geneva,  that  the 
National  Grange  deserves  credit  for  the 
parcel  post  law,  and  that  the  local 
grange  brought  the  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  into  Chemung  County.  In  fact 
practically  every  development  that  fav¬ 
orably  affects  Agriculture  was  first  pro¬ 
posed  in  a  Grange  meeting.  The  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  was  born  in  Orange 
County,  the  home  of  Albert  Manning 
who  served  Agriculture  so  well  as 
Orange  County  Pomona  Grange  Mas¬ 
ter,  Overseer  and  Master  of  the  State 
Grange  and  Secretary  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League.  The  G.  L.  F.  cooperative  was 
practically  organized  at  a  State  grange 
meeting. 

Grange  Work 

Mr.  Wixon  served  for  years  as  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Chemung  Valley  Grange  and 
for  a  long  period  as  Master  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  Grange,  and  for  eighteen  years  was 
assistant  secretary  of  the  State  Grange 
while  Mr.  W.  N.  Giles  was  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Wixon  was  secretary  of  Che¬ 
mung  Valley  Grange  for  25  years  and 
of  Pomona  Grange  for  26  years.  She 
also  served  one  term  as  Ceres  in  the 
State  Grange.  — 

It  might  be  said  that  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Farmers  and  Traders  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  took  place  in  the  Wixon 
home.  Mr.  E.  B.  Norris,  then  State 
Master,  Mrs.  Norris  and  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Lord  of  Chautauqua  County  then  State 
Lecturer  stopped  over  the  week  end  on 
their  way  to  a  National  Grange  meet¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  first  conceived-  the 
idea  of  a  Grange  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  whose  name  Mrs.  Wixon  can  not 
recall,  was  also  there  arid  the  idea  was 
thoroughly  discussed  and  was'  later 
adopted.  -  ■ 

Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  was  very  active  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Farmers’  Reliance  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  an  institution  for  the 
Protection  of  members  on  a  cooperative 
basis  against  loss  by  fire. 

National  Grange  Meetings 

Mrs.  Wixon’s  first  trip  to  National 
Grange  was  in  1893  and  since  then  she 
has  attended  three  National  Grange  ses¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Wixon  attended  first  at 
Rochester  in  1912  and  has  attended  once 
since. 

Few  grange  members  can  show  a  bet¬ 
ter  record  of  attendance  at  State 
Grange.  Mrs.  Wixon  attended  State 
Grange  for  the  first  time'  in  1887  and 
has  missed  but  three- sessions; since  that. 
Mr.  Wixon  has  also  missed  three  ses¬ 
sions  during  that  time.  His  duties  as 
County  Clerk  kept  him  at  home  in  1910, 
but  Mrs.  Wixon  went  and  assumed  his 
duties  as  assistant  secretary. 

‘T  suppose  you  are  planning  to  go  to 
Jamestown  this  winter  for  State 
Grange”,  I  said. 

“Oh  yes”,  replied  Mrs.  Wixon.  “We 
will  be  there  if  we  are  well.  As  I  re¬ 
member  it  was  at  Jamestown  in  1888 
that  the  sixth  degree  was  first  conferred 
in  full  form.  At  that  meeting  there 
were  165  delegates  while  there  will  be 
over  600  at  the  session  this  year.  We 
surely  will  not  miss  State  Grange  this 
year  if  we  are  able  to  get  there.” 

It  might  be  said  that  the  work  of  the 
grange  has  been  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wixon’s 
chief  source  of  relaxation  from  the 
everyday  work  of  life  and. a  visit  with 
them  indicates  that  it  has  served  them 
well.  They  are  still  vitally  interested 
and  enthusiastic  and  this  enthusiasm  has 
kept  them  both  mentally  and  physically 
young. 
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The  electric  flashlight  that  slips  so 
conveniently  into  your  pocket  is 
really  the  handiest  thing  you  have 
on  the  farm.  It  serves  a  dozen  uses 
every  night,  especially  during  the 
winter  when  it  gets  dark  early,  and 
it  is  so  safe  to  use,  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  fire.  It  is  always  ready 
for  those  after-dark  trips  to  the 
barn,  out  into  the  yard,  or  to  see 
what’s  the  trouble  in  the  henhouse. 

Around  the  house  it  is  wonderfully 
convenient,  for  you  can  instantly 
throw  its  strong  rays  of  light  in 
darkened  com¬ 
ers,  back  in  the 
clothes  closet,  or 
up  in  the  attic. 

Your  “Farm 
Service”  Man 
knows  flash¬ 
lights  and  you 
can  depend  on 
his  having 
picked  out  good 
ones  from  the 
many  different 
kinds  on  the  market.  He  has  sizes 
and  kinds  for  every  purpose.  You 
should  have  one  handy  in  the  barn, 
one  in  the  house,  and  another  in 
the  pocket  of  your  car.  See  him 
about  batteries  and  extra  lamps,  or 
any  flashlight  service  you  may  need. 

Go  there  too  for  electric  equipment 
and  supplies  if  your  farm  has 
electric  power.  He  will  be  prepared 
to  give  you  helpful  service  and 
advise  you  on  the  best  kind  of 
equipment  to  use.  If  you  are  plan¬ 
ing  to  put  in  a  power  plant,  get  his 
opinion  on  different  kinds.  He  will 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  in  and 
talk  it  over. 
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BEEF  production  in  the  eastern 
states  continues  to  increase  in  in¬ 
terest  among  eastern  farmers.  Already 
the  Aberdeen  Angus  breeders  and  the 
Hereford  breeders  have  their  individual 
breed  associations,  while  the  advocated 
of  all  beef  breeds  have  united  in  the 
Eastern  Beef  Producers  Association  to 
further  the  production  of  beef  on  east¬ 
ern  farms.  New  breeders  are  continual¬ 
ly  added  to  the  ranks.  The  Dinsmore 
Estate  at  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.,  with  a. 
foundation  herd  of  eleven  Angus  fe¬ 
males,  has  recently  secured  a  son  of 
Blackcap  Revolution  to  head  the  herd. 
Mr.  Flares,  manager  of  the  Dinsmore 
Estate,  purchased  him  at  the  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Livestock  Show  in  Chicago. 
$  £  * 

A  visit  to  Quonquont  Stock  Farm, 
Whately,  Mass.,  will  reward  any  breeder 
who  appreciates  good  cattle  in  general 
and  good  Flolsteins  in  particular.  There 
will  be  found  a  herd  of  85  animals  of  the 
milky  business  appearing  type.  They 
are  headed  by  King  Colantha  Vanderlei, 
line  bred  to  Colantha  Johanna  Lad, 
tracing  six  times  to  that  noted  sire.  Flis 
first  nine  daughters  to  freshen  have 
tested  not  lower  than  3.6%  of  butterfat, 
Quonquont  Stock  Farm  is  producing 
certified  milk  whch  is  retailed  in  North¬ 
ampton,  Haydenville,  Holyoke,  West 
Springfield  and  Springfield,  all  in  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  For  1926  the  bacterial  count 
of  samples  taken  from  the  delivery 
trucks  have  not  exceeded  900,  with  an 
average  of  between  500  and  800.  The 
business-looking  appearance  of  the  herd 
is  backed  by  records  which  show  that 
the  average  production  of  all  cows  in 
the  herd  are  on  yearly  test  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  while  between  twelve  and  fif-- 
teen  cows  in  the  herd  hat'e  completed 
tests  on  the  farm  with  records  ranging 
between  20,000  to  26,125  lbs.  milk. 

*  *  # 

THE  November  monthly  report  of  the 
cow-testing  associations  in  New 
York  State,  recently  sent  out  by  G.  W. 
Tailby,  Supervisor  of  Testing  Associa¬ 
tions  shows  that  a  Holstein-Friesian 
cow,  owned  by  George  True  of  Monroe 
County,  had  the  best  milk  production  of 
any  cow  in  the  Association  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  2,280  pounds  of  milk.  This 
cow  was  also  second  in  butterfat  pro¬ 
duction  with  86.6  pounds  of  butterfat.  A 
Holstein  cow  owned  by  W.  E.  Bruvn, 
of  Ulster  County,  led  the  Association  in 
butterfat  production  with  95.1  pounds. 
This  cow  was  second  in  milk  production 
for  the  month  with  1941  pounds  of  milk. 

A  Holstcjn-Fricsiah  cow  owned  by  FI. 
S.  Van  Deusen,  of  Chemung  County, 
was  third  both  in  milk  and  butterfat. 
with  1770  pounds  of  milk  and  79.7 
pounds  of  butterfat.  A  Holstein-Fries¬ 
ian  owmed  by  Windsor  Brothers  of  Che¬ 
nango  County  was  fourth  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  with  1757  pounds  while  a  grade 
Jersey  owned  by  Frank  Dibble  of  Dela¬ 
ware  County  was  fourth  in  butterfat 
production  with  76.6  pounds. 

1  he  Holstein-Friesian  owned  by  Roy 
kl  unro,  of  Onondaga  County,  was  fifth 
in  milk  and  butterfat  production,  with 
L  50  pounds  of  milk  and  75.2  pounds  of 
butterfat. 

"lhe  ten  herds  from  amongst  those 
associations  reporting  which  had  the 
highest  records  for  butterfat  for  the 
ttionth  of  November  are  as  follows: 


County 


ChcRiunj 

Clinton 

Delaware 

Madison 

"Madison 

Essex  . . , 

Madison 

doming 


Average 

Production 

No. 

Cows 

per  cow  in  Milk 

in 

Milk 

Fat 

Owner 

Milk 

(pounds) 

(pounds) 

W.  J.  Smith  S  Son. 

24 

1321 

43.3 

H.  S.  Van  Duesen  . 

12 

1144 

42.8 

Hughson  Bros . 

11 

1004 

40.5 

Ralph  B.  Dodds  . 

11 

928 

40.0 

James  Murdock  .... 

3 

800 

40.0 

M.  H.  Johnson  .... 

12 

1099 

39.9 

J.  W.  Lamb  . 

12 

1122 

39.8 

W.  W.  Fortane _ 

4 

1214 

39.S 

&.  S.  Miller  . 

13 

1131 

38.9 

L  T.  Hull  .  _ 

8 

739 

38.7 

OP  n 


TELLS 

WHY 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 


u  If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
^  bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
|  labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
g  out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
5  Jamesway  book. 

5  This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build- 
31  ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 

practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
ia  f  A  J  service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 

9— J  fj—r  T  H.  L.  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 

Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

“We  very  much  appreciate  the 

fl |l[ — 1|  splendid  architectural,  service 

k/7  II  III  I  you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil- 

rjfi iTi — |EE5~£r4?p  ity  you  showed  to  adapt  plans 

HI  to  meet  results  desired  were  a 

- revelation  to  me.  Your  suggest 

- - ^  tions  saved  me  considerable  in 

material  and  time.” 

Time  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog  and  Poultry  .W.  • 

Houses  r~~i  *$»  Jr  ZjSterL  -  '“''‘t*-.. 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barns 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 

planning  and  designing  farm  _ 

buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con- 

struction — show  you  how  every  j  ' 

door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 

Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  rim. 

Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — -whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  bam,  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 

__  gf  You  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  - 

J35.VJ  ..  4  1  1  Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 

Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 
Rip? vfv'Tf - FFJ  ‘IS  55  yds  -  wN.  Supplies,  etc.  E23, 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 794,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

X  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

□  Horse  Barn  Q  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


Name. 


Build  -'Remodel  I Y 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  BooR 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERSl 


Laura 


A  23-YEAR  OLD  PRODUCER 

Laura,  a  purebred  Jersey,  is  23  years 
old  and  the  mother  of  19  heifers  and  1 
bull  calf.  In  her  twentieth  year  she 
made  a  record  of  408  lbs.  of  butterfat. 
One  Pennsylvania  herd  is  made  up  en¬ 
tirely  of  her  direct  descendants. 

Look  to  Jerseys  for  persistent, 
profitable  production! 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 

324-  West  23rd  St.,  New  York 


CATTLE 


CLUB 

Dept.  E 


HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS 
ATTENTION 


MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  stock  of  either  sex  backed  by  good  production,  in¬ 
cluding  roan  bull  calf  out  of  half  sister  to  the  Grand 
Champion  Cow  at  1926  International.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  Accredited.  Write  your  wants. 

W.  W.  CURTIS,  -  •  -  HILTON,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorns.  £?  "a 

M.  WHITNEY  -  -  *  BERLIN,  It.  Y. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


in  Ck.-K-kirn  Cu/ao  bred  to  imported  rams  *20.00 
IU  onfOpStUrB  fcWBS  eact,_  20  t>ig  type  poland  gilts 

bred;  October  pigs  *20.00  each. 

CHARLES  M00BE,  -  FBAZEYSBURG,  OHIO 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


r,ITITDMCl?VC  We  can  now  offer  you 
uUCaI\riuLi  I  k3  for  a  limited  time 

young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 

Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,351  lbs. 
milk,  463  Iba.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’s  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  eld. 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right. 

F  LfltYSTONE  FARM,  -  -  DALYON,  ill  ass. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


Have  you  considered  the  value  of  a  richly 
bred  herd  sire?  He  means  your  future  herd 
which  will  be  very  valuable.  Blood  lines 
tell  at  the  milk  pail.  We  have  to  offer 
sons  of  our  senior  herd  sire  (King  Colantha 
Vander  Bei  387264)  who  traces  six  times  to 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad  and  out  of  cows 
with  milk  records  ranging  from  20,000  to 
30,000  lbs.  milk  and  800  to  1255  lbs.  butter. 
These  bulls  are  richly  bred  and  priced  to 
suit  the  purchaser.  For  further  particulars 
write 

QUONQUONT  STOCK  FARM 

Whately,  -  -  -  Mass. 

—  HERD  ACCREDITED  — 

F.  U.  Wells,  Owner 
A.  L.  Donnellan,  Mgr. 


Wauban  Farms  J  ersey  s 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 

_  1  fl  r»  1  Carload  Grade  6uerh- 

Lattle  ror  bale  ^iwr,Fwh 

Grade  Holsteins  Fresh  and  Springers. 

All  cows  are  young  and  TB  tested. 

GEO.  H.  HALLENBECK,  -  -  ATHENS,  N.  T. 

Tel.  Hudson  14F21 


Jersey  Bull  Calves  2S 

dam  has  record  of  18,059  lbs.  milk,  933  lbs.  fat 
Going  at  Farmers  prices 

S.  S.  HUNT,  Hunt,  New  York.  Livingston  Co. 
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Hundreds  of 
Delicious  Radishes 
and  Gorgeous  Poppies 

A  BIG  bed  of  magnificent 
long  stemmed  Maule  Hy¬ 
brid  Poppies  and  Hundreds  of 
crisp,  red,  round,  delicious  Maule 
Radishes  *  *  *  two  full  size  packets 
of  Maule  Pedigreed,  Guaranteed 
and  Tested  Seeds  (value  50c),  Free 
if  you  order  only  one  dollar’s  worth 
from  our  new  catalog.  This  liberal 
offer  of  two  great  novelties  is  made  to 
celebrate  our  Golden  Anniversary.  For 
50  years  we  have  been  selling  the  high¬ 
est  class  seeds  and  bulbs  at  the  Lowest 
Prices.  Send  for  our  Free  Catalog  to¬ 
day.  It  contains  valuable  garden  in¬ 
formation.  It  has  two  ruled 
pages  for  your  own  data.  It 
pictures  and  describes 
more  than  a  thousand  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers. 

Wm  Henry  Manic  Co. 
103  rviaule.BME. 

Pibi^delphia,  Pa. 

Once  Grown 

A  l  ways  _ 

ft\  Grown 

1  X  ^ 


Describes  farm  trucks, 
wagons  and  trailers  with 
Eteelcr  wood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  6teel  or  wood 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International”  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Tree 


Before 


Gre 


s,or  Shrubs  ~ 


°u  Order 


Set  • 


FREE 


*ns  Nursed 


Filled  with  valuable  informa¬ 


tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
-catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
.  direct  from  Nursery  and  save 
money.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 

35-1S  GREEN  ST  .ROCHESTER. N  Y. 

FIRST  IN  THE  HELD  -STtLL  THE  LEADER * 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  is  our  business  to  make  for  you  the  most  money  for 
your  live  poultry.  That  is  why  we  charge  5%  com-'] 
mission.  We  furnish  one-trip  coops  at  cost  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  received. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc.  | 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  I 


HIGHEST  FOR 

PRICES  OLD 


We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 
Write  for  prices 


IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., Inc. 

6  70  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y 


S1IP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


66  vii  . ‘ties.  Grown  in  grape  pelt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits. 
Shr  bs.  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  &S£>Book 

THE  W.RALLEN  CO.,  DOS.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  M<5. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Money-Making  Winter  Bargain 
100  Acres,  Auto,  Crops,  Etc. 

Farmers  prosperous  &  contented  here,  lake  &  hustling 
Tillage  near,  75  acres  easily  worked  fields,  splendid  6- 
room  house,  about  90  fruit  trees,  spring  water  for  stock, 
wire  fences,  good  barn,  stable,  corn,  hog  &  hen  houses. 
Owner  unable  handle,  $3500  takes  it  and  horses,  5  cows, 
heifers,  poultry,  pigs,  auto,  furniture,  hay,  grain,  vege¬ 
tables,  machinery,  vehicles  thrown  in.  Only  $1000  need¬ 
ed.  Details  pg.  25  big  Illus.  Catalog.  Free.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Avc.,  New  York  City. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 
SURPLUS  STOCK 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  1927 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES  MORE  ACTIVITY  IN  CHEESE 


nPHE  following  are  the  January  • 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 


Class 


c 

4> 

IS 

U  ro 

re  S 

Q_! 


T3  Q> 

•S 

•fc  TJ 
<D  O 
■C  u 

coa 


1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  . .  2.46 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evan.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.25  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 


The  above  prices  In  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 


*Class  2A  price  shown  includes  15c  per  100  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  if  no  profitable  distribution  ts 
made  of  skim.  Tbe  base  price  without  skim  value 
is  $2.21.  6c  per  100  lbs.  is  to  be  added  for  each 
1/10  of  1%  butterfat  in  classes  2 a  and  2b. 


The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 


Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia,  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 


December  Prices  Announced 
following  December  prices  for  3.5%  miik: 


Gross  . . .  .$2,862 

Expenses  . . 062 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.80 

Certificate  of  indebtedness . 10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.70 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1925  was  for  3%  $2.33  (2.53  for  3.5% 
milk)  milk.  This  is  the  second  highest 
pool  price  on  record,  the  highest  being  in 
December  1922  when  it  went  to  $2.95  for 
3.5%  milk. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  De¬ 
cember  1926  is  $2.74  pwr  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2.94  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  3%  milk  in  December  a 
year  ago  was  $2.67/2  for  3%  milk. 

BUTTER  LOWER  BUT  FIRM 


CREAMERY  Jan.  12 

SALTED  Jan.  11  Jan.  5  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  ....51  -51  >/2  52>/2-53  44-44(4 

Extra  (92  sc)  ,50(^-  -52  -43(4 

84-91  score  _ 43  -50  42/2-5H/2  41-43 

Lower  G’d’s  ..41  -42  41  -42  40-401/2 


The  butter  market  is  a  cent  and  a  half 
lower  on  creamery  extras  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  our  last  report.  The  weakness 
that  we  reported  last  week  continued  to  the 
point  that  92  score  butter  broke  to  50 
cents.  The  sellers  yielded  to  the  pres¬ 
sure,  following  the  reports  of  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts,  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  butter. 
At  the  same  time  the  Qr'cago  market  had 
weakened  sharply  and  this  served  to  ag¬ 
gravate  matters.  The  New  York  market 
has  been  on  a  higher  level  than  other  cities 
and  consequently  a  lot  of  butter  has  been 
sent  this  way  to  £ain  advantage  of  the  dif¬ 
ferentials.  However,  when  the  market 
settled  at  50c  operators  felt  that  a  safe 
level  had  been  reached  and  since  that  time 
we  have  had  a  good  steady  market  with 
fair  trade.  In  fact  the  price  recovered  a 
half  cent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  Jan¬ 
uary  11,  a  year  ago,  92  score  butter  was 
selling  for  44c,  6)4  below  the  present  mar¬ 
ket.  When  we  consider  this  as  well  as 
the  fact  that  cold  storage  holdings  are 
approximately  one  half  what  they  were  a 
vear  ago,  the  outlook  is  most  encouraging. 
On  January  1,  1926,  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  licensed  warehouses  in  New 
York  State,  140  warehouses  reporting, 
there  were  10.354,793  po.unds  of  creamery 
butter.  On  January  1,  1927,  136  ware¬ 
houses  reporting  there  were  c  660,633 
pounds.  Although  these  holdings  only 
cover  New  York  State,  they  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  situation.  On  January  7  in 
the  four  largest  cities  the  cold  storage 
holding's  were  less  than  18  million  pounds, 
whereas  on  the  same  day  a  vear  ago  there 
were  almost  25  million  pounds. 


STATE  Jan.  12 

FLATS  Jan.  11  Jan.  5  1926 

Fresh  av’ge  . — —  ■ — —  - - - 

Fresh  av’ge  .... -  -  - - 

Fresh  fancy  .... -  - - 

Held  av'ge  . 25-26  25-26  26/2-27/2 


Of  late  there  has  been  more  activity  in 
the  cheese  market  although  prices  have 
not  changed.  In  fact  in  some  sections  there 
is  talk  of  shading  of  prices  on  certain 
lines  of  goods  to  effect  quantity  sales. 
The  cheese  market  since  the  first  of  the 
year  has  been  particularly  slow.  State 
flats  have  been  steady  but  there  has  been 
very  little  inquiry  for  them,  consequently 
the  extremely  limited  offerings  are  hold¬ 
ing  to  previous  price  elvels. 

EGGS  TREND  DOWNWARD 

NEARBY  Jan.  12 


WHITE 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  5 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

.48  -50 

52-53 

49- 

Av  ge  Extras 

-47 

50-51 

46-48 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

.  45i/2'46 

49-49i/2 

44 -45 '.4 

Firsts  . 

.  .44(2-45 

48-48i/2 

45-49(4 

43- 

Gathered  . 

..43  -46 

39-45(4 

Pullets  . 

..38  -40 

42-45 

38-40 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . 

51-53 

44-47 

The  trend  of  the  egg  market  is  down¬ 
ward,  due  to  greatly  increasing  supplies. 
Up  to  a  week  ago  weather  in  the  western 
producing  sections  has  somewhat  encour¬ 
aged  production  but  of  late  it  has  turned 
extremely  cold  and  collections  have  been 
on  the  decrease.  At  the  same  time  a  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  trade  has  turned  away 
from  storage  eggs  and  this  has  helped  to 
maintain  the  situation  for  nearbys,  which 
helps  the  situation  greatly.  Receipts  have 
been  quite  heavy  of  late  and  on  the  best 
selections  clearances  have  been  maintained 
fairly  well.  Medium  grade  eggs  have  suf¬ 
fered  a  little  more.  On  the  nth  and  12th 
it  was  getting  a  little  harder  to  keep  floors 
clear  and  in  some  quarters  the  situation 
began  to  look  a  little  bit  wobbly.  It  looks 
like  another  revision  downward  before  the 
week  is  up.  We  are  now  entering  the 
period  when  the  into-storage  movement  be¬ 
gins.  Prices  are  about  on  the  same  level 
they  were  a  year  ago.  The  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  reports  that  on  January  11,  April  stor¬ 
age  packed  firsts  were  28^c.  A  year  ago 
the  same  marks  were  28-)4c.  Active  trad¬ 
ing  of  goods  intended  for  the  chambers 
of  hope  has  not  become  high  pressure  as 
yet.  However,  we  look  for  about  the  same 
range  of  prices  of  a  year  ago  because  cold 
storage  holdings  are  in  close  harmony  with 
those  of  1926. 

POULTRY  MARKET  TROUBLES 
SETTLED 


FOWLS  Jan.  11 

Jan.  11  Jan.  5  1926 

Colored  . 32-35  35-38  -30 

Leghorns  . 28-30  -30  -28 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 26-28  30-32  25-30 

Leghorns  . 25-27  -  28  30-35 

Broilers  . 33-40  35-40  30-40 


The  unpleasantness  that  we  mentioned 
in_  our  last  report  occasioned  by  the  strike 
of  crate  handlers  in  the  live  poultry  trade, 
was  settled  at  the  close  of  the  week  end¬ 
ing  the  8th  and  trade  got  down  to  business 
again.  When  business  was  resumed, 
slaughter  houses  were  naturally  very  short 
on  supplies  and  buyers  had  to  hustle  for 
stock.  During  the  strike  live  poultry  cars 
were  diverted  away  from  New  York  by 
the  freight  shippers  and  as  a  consequence 
all  supplies  of  live  poultry  were  quite 
limited  and  the  market  developed  unusual 
strength.  There  were  all  kinds  of  values 
reported  on  the  10th  and  Ilth  but  it  was 
not  until  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  that  a 
market  was  actually  established. 

POTATO  MARKET  QUIET 

The  potato  market  is  quiet.  In  fact 
trade  during  the  past  few  days  has  been 
very  dull.  1  our  reporter  interviewed  one 
of  the  largest  handlers  of  state  potatoes 
in  New  York  market  and  he  reported  that 
there  is  no  question  that  at  prevailing 
prices  consumption  is  considerably  below 
what  it  was  a  year  ago  when  prices  were 
higher.  The  explanation  given  was  that 
although  potatoes  are  cheaper  this  year, 
the  quality  does  not  begin  to  compare  with 
that  of  last  year.  It  was  our  informant’s 
opinion  from  the  facts  that  he  gets  both 
in  the  country  and  from  the  retail  dealers, 
that  under  the  circumstances  we  are  going 
to  have  more  than  enough  potatoes  to 
go  around  and  that  there  is  very  little 
likelihood  of  any  better  prices  developing 
unless  for  short  periods  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  etc. 

He  did  express  the  opinion  that  we  may 
see  a  slump  in  prices  for  a  while  before 


tbe  recovery  which  often  conies  at  the 
close  of  the  old  potato  deal.  Certainly  a 
man  doesn’t  want  to  hold  too  long  for 
advices  from  Florida  and  other  southern 
producing  sections  that  specialize  on  early 
potatoes  are  planning  an  increase  in  acre- 
age. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Jan.  11  Jan.  4 

(.At  Chicago') 

Last 

Year 

1.74% 
.88'  2 
.45% 

Corn  . 

.  .803^ 

Oats  . 

.  . .  .49 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Neiv  York ) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  . . 

.  .1.5314 

1.53% 

1.00 

Corn  No.  2  Yel  .  . . . 

. .  .9014 

.88'/p 

.93% 

Oats  No.  2  . 

.57 

.54 ''j 

FEEDS 

Jan.  8 

Jan.  1 

Jan.  9, 
1926 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . . . . . 

32.00 

Sp’g  Bran  ........ 

31.50 

H'd  Bran  . 

33.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.30.00 

31.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ _ 

.35.00 

37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

•S 

35.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.40.00 

40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.33.00 

33.00 

Corn  Meal  . . 

.33.00 

35.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

0 

42.75 

Gluten  Meal  ....... 

52.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.30.50 

36.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meat  ... 

.32.50 

39.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.33.50 

41.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.43.50 

49.00 

EXPORT  TRADE  TAKES  MORE 
APPLES 

The  one  outstanding  feature  of  the  apple 
market  this  year  has  been  the  Vast  increase 
in  the  amount  of  apples  shipped  to  Eu¬ 
ropean  markets.  A  year  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  peak  of  possibilities  had 
been  reached,  but  an  analysis  of  this  year’s 
figures  shows  that  last  year’s  business  has 
been  increased  by  more  than  50%.  ETp 
to  January  8,  the  number  of  barrels  ex¬ 
ported  to  European  markets  totaled  3,295, 
018.  Up  to  the  same  day  a  year  ago 
2,096,672  barrels  had  entered  the  foreign 
trade.  In  boxed  apples  5,323,760  boxes 
have  been  shipped  whereas  up  to  the  same 
day  a  year  ago  3,55A68i  boxes  had  been 
shipped. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  present 
European  market  is  the  continued  satisfac¬ 
tory  distribution  of  apples  in  central  Ger¬ 
many.  During  early  January  the  Ham¬ 
burg  market  was  overloaded  with  boxes 
of  apples,  while  the  barreled  trade  was 
holding  up  very  well.  The  English  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  so  very  good  and  Denmark 
market  (Copenhagen)  is  in  rather  bad 
shape.  Scandinavian  markets  are  fair. 

The  export  trade  has  been  experiencing 
difficulty  of  late  due  to  the  reluctance  of 
the  trade  to  take  to  the  cold  storage  prices 
asked  by  growers.  Most  of  the  common 
storage  is  out  of  the  way  now  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  Baldwins  and  Ben 
Davis.  Those  who  have  apples  in  storage 
want  to  get  their  into-storage  prices  plus 
the  cost  of  storing.  Buyers  are  reluctant 
to  listen  to  such  a  proposition.  There  are 
still  a  lot  of  other  apples  that  have  got 
to  come  out  before  the  end  of  February, 
particularly  Yorks  and  Staymans.  These 
cannot  be  held  any  great  while  so  that 
the  trade  is  sitting  tight  until  this  stuff 
is  out  of  the  way.  Once  the  February 
stocks  are  off  the  market  and  common 
storage  is  entirely  cleaned  up,  there  are 
prospects  of  getting  slightly  better  prices 
for  all  held  apples  such  as  fancy  Bald¬ 
wins.  However,  one  man’s  guess  is  as 
good  as  another’s.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  a  steady,  uniform  and  sensible  mar¬ 
keting  plan  should  be  followed.  Any 
radical  policies  do  not  seem  jit  this  time  td 
be  very  wise. 

The  domestic  market  is  about  the  same 
as  it  has  been  right  along.  Prices  are 
about  on  the  same  level.  Occasionally  a  lot 
of  extremely  fancy  stock  will  draw  a  shade 
premium.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
market  is  unchanged.  In  some  quarters, 
McIntosh  are  not  bringing  as  much  as 
they  did  before  the  Christmas  holidays. 


Write  WGrY  Radio  Station 

r  j  ’HE  WGY  Radio  Station  at  Schenec¬ 
tady  is  strongly  considering  the  dis¬ 
continuation  of  their  daily  market  reports 
which  are  broadcast  each  noon  and  again 
later  in  the  evening.  Whether  or  not 
these  reports  are  dropped  from  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  determined  largely  by  the 
amount  of  response  received  by  listeners. 
We  strongly  suggest  therefore,  that  if  you 
listen  to  these  reports  and  value  them  that 
you  write  Immediately  to  WGY  Radio 
Station  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  requesting 
that  the  market  reports  be  continued. 


TAKE  that  any  way  you  like.  If 
you  have  always  wanted  to  smoke 
a  pipe,  but  felt  you  didn’t  dare, 
Prince  Albert  will  convince  you 
that  you  can  .  .  .  and  enjoy  it! 
If  you  are  already  a  pipe-smoker, 
but  don’t  know  the  joys  of  P.  A., 
this  tobacco  will  be  a  revelation. 

Beginners  and  old-timers  alike 
are  amazed  that  any  tobacco  can 
be  so  mild  and  still  have  that  satis¬ 
fying  body  that  men  demand  in 
a  smoke.  They  revel  first  of  all 
in  its  fragrance,  promise  of  a  won¬ 
derful  taste  to  come.  And  when 
they  light  up  and  pull  in — ah  . . .  ! 


Buy  yourself  a  tidy  red  tin  of 
P.  A.  today.  You’ll  find  it  cool, 
as  a  dip  in  the  surf  is  cool.  You’ll 
find  it  sweet,  with  a  sweetness  that 
never  cloys.  You’ll  find  it  mild  as 
Indian  summer  ...  a  mildness 
that  lets  you  smoke  to  your 
heart’s  content. 

You  may  think  your  present 
brand  is  the  last  word  in  pipe- 
tobacco.  Don’t  stop  there.  Be 
inquisitive.  It  will  bear  repeat¬ 
ing:  P.  A.  revises  all  your  pipe- 
ideas.  Make  the  test  today — the 
only  test  that  counts:  a  tidy  red 
tin,  a  jimmy-pipe,  and  a  match! 


Fringe  albert 


—  no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1926,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


iflgijfl 


Brute 


built  into  this  husky 
“U.S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  \ 


:he“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your  shoes.  Its 
smooth  rubber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot.  Made  either  red 
or  black— 4  or  5  buckles 


11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber 
and  fabric  reinforcements  are  built 
in  to  give  extra  strength. 


AN  ideal  overshoe  for  farmers. 
All  rubber — water  and  slush- 
proof— husky  every  inch  of  it — 
that’s  the  “U.  S.  ”  Walrus. 

You  can  kick  around  on  that 
thick  oversize  sole  as  much  as 
you  like— it’s  as  tough  as  the 
tread  of  a  tire.  And  the  uppers 
— they  are  made  of  rubber  so 
strong,  so  live,  it  will  stretch  five 
times  its  own  length ! 

And  here’s  another  big  reason  why 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  or  over¬ 
shoes  stand  up  at  every  vital  point: 
—where  wear  is  greatest,  from  4  to 


Ribbon  Boots 

have  sturdy  gray 
soles.  The  uppers 
come  in  either  red  or 
black — knee  to  hip 
lengths.  Look  for 
the  “U.  S.”  trade¬ 
mark  and  the  Blue 
Ribbon  on  every  one 


“U.  S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and 
overshoes  are  backed  by  seventy- 
five  years’  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear.  Every  pair  is 
built  by  master  workmen— and  built 
right.  They  fit  better,  look  better, 
and  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  and  no¬ 
tice  the  difference! 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe— you’d  find  it  would  stretch 
more  than  5  times  its  length!  This 
rubber  stays  flexible  and  water¬ 
proof —  long  after  ordinary  rubber 
would  be  cracked  or  broken 


gtsjuiefe 


Trade  Mark 


BOOTS  •  WALRUS  • 
ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 
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The  Farm  News 

New  York  State  Legislature  Now  in  Session 


THE  opening  session  of  the  New  York 
State  Legislature  was  marked  by  the 
annual  message  of  Governor  Alfred  E. 
Smith.  Governor  Smith  was  ill  with  a  cold 
and  unable  to  deliver  the  message  in  per¬ 
son,  as  he  has  in  former  years. 

Farmers  will  be  interested  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  attitude  and  recommendations  on 
important  problems  affecting  the  citizens  of 
the  State  and  we  therefore  very  briefly 
review  the  Governor’s  statements  on  some 
of  these  problems. 

TAXATION.  The  Governor  recom¬ 
mended  reductions  the  same  as  last  year  in 
both  the  income  tax  and  in  the  direct  tax 
on  real  estate.  He  called  attention  to  the 
heavy  rural  tax  burden  and  recommended 
that  a  considerable  saving  in  local  taxes 
could  be  made  by  consolidating  unnecessary 
county  government. 

PROHIBITION .  The  Governor  said 
he  would  strive  to  obtain  from  Congress  a 
modification  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
but  that  he  would  nevertheless  “remove 
any  police  officer  who  failed  to  cooperate 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law  so 
long  as  it  is  on  the  statute  books”. 

WATER  POWER.  “I  therefore  pro¬ 
pose  the  creation  of  a  Power  Authority*** 
vested  with  ownership  and  control  for  the 
State  of  all  water  power  resources  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  State.”  The  Governor  called 
attention  that  such  authority  would  be 
similar  to  the  Port  Authority  now  working 
for  the  developing  of  the  ports  of  New 
York  and  Albany  and  for  the  construction 
of  bridges. 

REORGANIZATION.  The  Governor 
asked  that  the  reorganization  work  of  the 
State  functions  of  government  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  include  the  establishment  of  an 
executive  budget,  a  four-year  term  for 
State  senators,  and  two  years  for  As¬ 
semblymen,  a  four-year  term  for  Gover¬ 
nor,  and  that  the  State  Legislature  enact 
new  laws  only  every  other  year.  He 
pointed  out  that  in  the  last  five  years  in 
this  State  there  have  been  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  new  laws  added  to  the  statute  books. 

Early  in  the  session  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  organized.  Assemblyman  J.  A. 
McGinnies  of  Chautauqua  County  was 
again  elected  speaker.  Russell  G.  Dun- 
more  of  Oneida  County  was  made  ma¬ 
jority  leader  in  the  Assembly.  Lieut.- 
Governor  Edwin  Corning  will  preside  over 
the  Senate  this  year.  Senator  John 
Knight  of  Wyoming  County  is  the  Re¬ 
publican  majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 


Farm  Organizations  Urge  Pass¬ 
age  of  McNary-Haugen  Bill 

OCR  large  farm  organizations  have 
been  busy  in  Washington  since  the 
opening  of  this  session  of  Congress  trying 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  McNary- 
Haugen  Bill  for  farm  relief.  These  or¬ 
ganizations  are  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  bederation,  the  Cotton  Growers’  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Corn  Belt  Federation,  and  the 
executive  Committee  of  Twenty-two, 
representing  leading  farmers  and  business 
tnen  of  the  Central  West. 

On  January  nth,  these  organizations 
presented  a  petition  to  the  House  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  asking  in  no  uncertain 
terms  for  the  passage  of  this  farm  relief 
hill.  There  are  several  other  bills  for 
farm  relief  before  Congress  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  that  it  is  not  giving  much 
attention  to  the  others  because  they  do 
uot  command  the  support  that  the  Haugen 
Fill  does. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  the  Mc- 
Oary-Haugen  Bill  provides  a  plan  for 
maintaining  a  good  price  in  the  domestic 
market  for  certain  products  including 
^specially  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  and  for 
isposmg  of  any  surplus  of  these  crops 
through  government  aid  for  any  price  that 
hiey  would  bring  in  foreign  countries.  An 
*  fiualization  plan  Is  provided  whereby  the 
'°ss  on  the  surplus  would  be  pro-rated 


back  to  the  producers  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  on  a  basis  of  the  amounts  which  they 
originally  produced. 


North  Country  Notes 

<t  A  S  the  days  begin  to  lengthen  then 
the  cold  begins  to  strengthen”  is 
holding  true  for  Northern  New  York  as 
the  mercury  has  been  below  the  zero  mark 
for  four  mornings  in  a  row  how.  But 
such  glorious  days  with  bright  snappy  sun¬ 
shine  more  than  offset  the  cold,  and  should 
have  a  good  effect  in  stopping  the  wave 
of  colds,  grippe  and  kindred  diseases  that 
have  been  sweeping  over  the  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  cloudy  days  and  weeks  that  we  had 
during  December. 

Now  that  so  large  a  percentage  of  the 
fluid  milk  is  being  shipped  to  New  York, 
most  of  the  cheese  being  made  only  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush,  the  farmers  have  to  plan 
on  a  supply  of  ice  to  last  during  the  warm 
weather.  The  necessity  for  thorough  cool¬ 
ing  is  made  even  more  necessary  by  the 
long  hauls  by  truck  that  the  milk  from 
many  farms  makes  before  reaching  the 
receiving  station.  During  warm  weather 
there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  considerable 
warming  up  in  transit,  and  in  standing  on 
the  trucks  while  waiting  for  their  turn  at 
the  unloading  platform. 

With  the  continuing  lower  prices  for 
feeds,  and  the  apparently  good  prices  for 
milk,  a  number  of  farmers  are  keeping 
their  spring  freshening  cows  milking  right 
along,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  dry  up 
as  usually  is  the  case  at  this  time  of  the 
year, — a  hold  over  of  cheese  factory  days 
when  a  cow  that  wanted  to  milk  in  the 
winter  was  almost  a  nuisance. 

The  Jefferson  County  Farm  Bureau  has 
had  a  speaker  from  the  Department  of 
Farm  Management  at  Cornell  at  a  number 
of  meetings  this  past  week,  discussing 
“Why  some  farms  pay  better  than  others”, 
and  putting  especial  emphasis  on  the  farm 
inventory  taken  the  first  of  the  year,  or 
at  some  specific  time  each  year.  There  is 
more  tendency  toward  this  each  year,  and 
it  develops  that  one  learns  a  lot  of  things 
both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  that  were  not 
known  or  merely  guessed  at  before.  Most 
of  those  who  are  making  a  profit  at  farm¬ 
ing  are  already  following  the  methods 
used  by  the  best  manufacturers  and  other 
business  men,  in  many  ways. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

Jan.  17tli — °9tli :  Sherburne  High  School,  Che¬ 
nango  County.  Short  course  in  AgricUture. 
.Sneakers,  Prof.  Honper,  Prof.  Rice,  W.  F. 
Stoughton,  H.  L.  C n se,  K.  D.  Scott. 

Jan.  19th — 21st:  The  Cattaraugus  County  Farm 
Bureau  is  hoh'ing  som»  community  meetings. 
On  January  19fh,  at  Allegheny,  the  sneakers 
w'U  be  I.  C.  H.  Cook  and  Mrs.  Munroe. 
On  Tani'arv  20th.  at  Nanoli.  the  sneakers 
will  he  Prof.  L.  M.  Kurd  and  Mrs.  Munroe 
and  the  same  speakers  will  be  at  Portville, 
January  21st. 

Jan.  22nd:  Somerville,  N  J.  Farm  Loan  Assn. 
Meeting  at  Court  Hoxi'e.  Sneaker,  Prof. 
Rnowles  of  the  N.  J.  State  College. 

Jan.  23rd  to  26th: — Wyoming  and  Livingston 
Counties  Farm  Bureau  trip  to  New  York 
Citv  to  studv  markets. 

Jan.  24th:  Cumberland  Co.,  N.  J.  Vegetable 
Growers  Ass’n.  meets  at  Court  House, 
Bridgeton.  Sneakers,  Prof.  L.  G.  Scher- 
merhorn.  A.  R.  Young. 

Jan.  25th:  Frie  County  Community  Meetings  at 
Cohlen  Masonic  PT->11  and  E'ma  Community 
Hall.  Speakers,  Prof.  F.  O.  Underwood 
and  Prof.  R  C.  Ogle. 

Jan,  26-27-28:  Wvoming  Cc’ntv  Farm  Bureau 
and  Grange  Meeting  at  Warsaw,  Hermitage, 
Varysburg,  and  Curriers  to  demonstrate  a 
Grange  Lecturers  program.  Speaker,  Prof. 
R  A.  Felton. 

Jan.  26th.  Erie  County  Growers  and  Shioners 
Assn.  Annual  Meeting  at  Orchard  Park 
Grange  Wall. 

Jan.  24th — 27th:  Cavuga  Farm  Bureau  will  hold 
a  series  of  Gas  Engine  Sehools.  Tanuary  24th, 
East  Scin'o  Grange  Hall,  January  25th, 
Aurelius  Town  Wall.  Farm  Shoo  Schoo’s 
will  he  held  at  Victory  Town  January  26th 
and  at  Sterhng  Center  Tanuary  27th.  H.  K. 
.Brnkaw  will  he  the  instructor, 

Jan.  24th:  The  Erie  Co.  Farm  Bureau  will  hold 
a  series  of  Community  Meetings  with  -Prof. 
F.  O,  Underwood  and  Prof.  R.  C.  Ogle  as 
sneakers.  Tanuarv  23th  at  Golden  Masonic 
Hall  and  E'ma  Community  Hall.  Jan.  26th 
Soringvil'e  Grange  Hall  and  East  Amherst. 
Tan.  27th  Collins  Grange  Hall  and  Holland 
M.  E.  Church.  Jan.  27th  Boston  Ladies  Aid 
Hall. 

Feb.  1-4:  New  York  State  Annual  Meeting  at 
Jamestown. 

Feb.  1 5th — 17th:  S’mrt  course  in  Farm  Mechanics 
at  the  State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farm- 
ingdale. 
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GUIDE 

Brief  facts  about  Unicorn  Dairy  Ratioru 

By  CHAPIN  £  COMPANY 


Dip  your  measure  into  a  sack  of 
Unicom  and  it  comes  out  full 
more  times  than  it  will  with  any 
other  100-lb.  sack  of  feed. 

Unicorn  is  the  “old-reliable”  of 
mixed  feeds.  Made  for  the  past 

21  years  by  a  company  estab¬ 
lished  in  1874. 

Unicorn  is  light  and  bulky.  Can 

1  be  fed  straight  without  harm  to 
|  the  cow.  Prevents  impaction. 

Keeps  cows  in  good  condition. 

No  stomach  trouble  at  any 
time.  No  udder  trouble  when 
freshening. 

One  qt.  (dry  measure)  of  Uni¬ 
corn,  weighs  13.5  ozs.;  1  bushel 
weighs  27  lbs.  Each  100-lb. 
sack  contains  3%  bu. 

No  glass,  nails  or  other  refuse  in 
Unicorn.  Before  sacking,  it  is 
run  over  a  magnetic  roll  and 
given  a  final  screening. 

Unicorn  is  made  of  cottonseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  meal,  linseed 
meal,  corn  gluten  feed,  dried 
brewers  grains,  corn  oil  meal, 
wheat  bran,  hominy  meal,  bone 
charcoal, calcium  carbonate,  salt. 

Unicom  is  always  the  same. 

No  change  ever  made  in  analy¬ 
sis  or  ingredients.  This  means 
that  fed  straight,  or  mixed  with 
your  own  grain,  you  always  get 
the  same  results. 

The  analysis  of  Unicorn  is:  24% 
Protein,  5%  Fat,  50%  Carbo¬ 
hydrates  and  10%  Fiber. 

Cows  take  to  Unicom  quickly; 
they  like  it’s  taste.  Every  bit  of 
every  feeding  is  eaten  up  clean. 

Unicorn  can  be  fed  with  your 
own  grains — corn,  oats,  barley, 
corn-and-cob  meal.  No  need  to 
use  any  other  protein  or  wheat 
feed. 

With  Unicorn,  you  can  count  on 
cutting  your  present  grain  cost 
20c  to  50c  on  each  100  lbs.  of 
milk  your  cows  produce. 

1  Unicorn  contains  the  right 
amount  of  lime  to  insure  against 

1  shortage  of  lime  in  poor 
roughage. 

Ask  your  feed  store  man  for 
Unicorn.  If  he  can’t  supply 
you,  write  us  at  Chicago  for 
name  of  nearest  Unicorn  store. 

WITTE  Engines 

FEEDING  PIGS 

WICO 
Magneto  Equipped 


200, 000 all  purpose,  all 
fuel  WITTE  Engines 
from  1|  to  30  H.P.  in 
daily  use.  Sold  all 
over  the  world,  but 
to  honest  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  at  Whole¬ 
sale,  DIRECT  Factory  Price, 

Easy  Terms  and  No  Interest. 

The  Standard  Farm  Power. 

BUZZ  SAW 

One  of  the  11 
WITTE  Power 
Plants.  Saws 
from  3  to  6  inch  wood.  Popular  and  use¬ 
ful.  Other  Log  and  Tree  Saw  Outfits. 

All  sizes,  ■  "■ 

*  Sx%  a  J£*  ®  for  every 

need.  Have  water  all  the  time 
for  stock,  home,  irrigation,  etc. 

Direct  gear  or  belt  driven. 

Lifetime  Guarantee 

1?SB  UTS?  Big  New  i  llustrated  Catalog 
B?  just  out  —  shows  rir~~  i  xoc 

complete  1  ine.  Howtomakemoney^ 
with  WITTE  Outfits.  Solves 
all  farm  power  problems. 

57years  practical  experience. 

Send  aims — no  cost — no  vSilkjition. 

3  hour  Shipping  Service, 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1803  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1803  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
l bus  Witte  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


PIGQ  FOP  C  AI  F  E*P*ess  charges  paid  to  your 

1  *Uu  rV/IY  Jrlljli  depot.  Chester  and  Yo.kshira 

cross  or  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs  6  to  7  weeks 
old  $6.25  eaeh.  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  Pure 
bred  Chester  White  pigs,  barrows,  boars  or  sows,  6  w.*:ks 

old,  $S  eaeh.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  depot,  and  If 

pigs  are  satisfactory,  pay  express  agent;  if  not,  have  them 
returned. 

These  pig3  are  all  bred  front  large  stock.  Easy  feeders 
and  fast  growers  and  will  all  make  large  hogs.  Will  ship 
and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs  C.  0.  IJ. 

There  is  no  delay  on  delivery 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  R.F.D.  Box  48,  WOBURN,  MASS, 


CCFniMG  DIGC  fOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
rtcfliriu  FRO  Vorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  erates— * 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’ I  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  Washington  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS, 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  “  aanndo 

shire  and  Berkshire  cross.  All  large  growtby  pigs.  Wean¬ 
ed  and  eating  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $4.50  each;  8  to  9 
weeks  old  $5  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  2  to  00  pigs. 
Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows, 
6  weeks  old  $6  each.  Pure  bred  Yorkshire  boars  or  sows, 
6  weeks  old,  $6  each.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfactory  at 
your  depot,  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  These 
pigs  are  all  ready  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  38S  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 

como|-  NIGHT  HUNTER,  good  on  coon,  possum,  skunk, 
rclildtu  |5q  geaj  Rabbit  Dogs,  $15.  Splendid  Farm 

Watcher,  trained,  $20.  Goldsboroughs  Goatcry,  Mohnten,  Pa. 
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Sturdy,  vigorous,  disease-free  strains  that  can  be  relied  upon  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  under  the  average  conditions  of  farm  or  backyard.  They 
mature  quickly  and  keep  the  egg  basket  full. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


Send  for  my  big,  new  1927  Chick  Book  FREE 

Full  Count,  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  flue,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  £  .’’SS 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University. 

r  t  a  "d  a  t.t'T'Tj't.'  tv  puTr' vo  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
(jU  AKAiN  1  C fliC Kb  Yau  CM  t  lose  a„  our  cblcks! 

HOYTVI  LI_E  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  ptL  tdV" 

ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


BOX 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN 

Write  for  free  80  page  catalog 
describing  our  breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trapnesting,  pedi- 
greeing,  etc.  Large  white  eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live  and 
grow'  standard  type.  There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  penc 
contain  Lord  Farms  Leghorns.  Address, 


LORD  FARMS,  -  91  FOREST  ST.  -  METHUEN,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS  ,11"  ^72: 

25  50  100 

Wh,  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $3.25  $6.00  $11.00 

Bull  &  B.  Leghorns .  3.25  6.00  11.00 

Anconas  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Black  Minorcas  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

S.  C.  &  B.  C.  Beds  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wh.  &  SL  YVyamlottes  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Deduct  %c  per  chick  from  hundred  price  for  lots  of  500 
or  more  chicks.  First  shipments  Feb.  7th.  Y'our  order 
must  be  placed  on  or  before  Feb.  1st  at  these  low  prices. 
10%  deposit  with  order  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipping  time.  Purebred  stock  from  culled  stock. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  IKecch  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  D. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  “bLS  wfth 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  lteds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 
Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  bay  chicks  write 
SEIDELTQN  FARMS  -  WASH  INC  TON  VI LLE,  PA. 

J  BARRED  ROCK  AND 
SINGLE  COMBED 
WHITE  LEGHORN 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
line  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money’s  worth.  Let,  us  know 
what  you  want. 


PATA1  (10  1C  cgcc  Our  hook  gives  directions  for  rais- 
vHltU.ua  io  rncc  ing  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 


CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohio 


rH!ri7C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
VslIiVlYO  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown.  Iiutf  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Bocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 


HONDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY 


STURDY  C 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9/zc  UP. 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
<&/  CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Special  Induce- 
ents  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


hit  a  i  ity  rmrifs  chkks  from  winter  laying, 

yUnlill  1  LIHUIYO  farm  raised,  mature  stock, 
S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Or¬ 
pingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Jersey  Giants,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas,  Pekin  and  Indian 
Runner  Ducks;  $15.  per  100  up.  Live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Parcel  Post  prepaid.  Hatching  eggs  $8.00  per 
100  up.  Circular  free.  Shipments  will  be  made  from 
one  of  our  nearest  associated  hatcheries. 

GLEN  ROCK  NURSERY  AND  STOCK  FARM 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey. 


“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  each  and 
lip.  Member  I.B.C.A..  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

up,  according 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  Invited. 

SCHOENBORNS  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Cannibalism  in  Pullets 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  can  tell  me 
what  is  wrong  with  my  laying  puliets. 
I  have  275  in  a  coop  16  feet  by  50  feet. 
They  are  laying  good  averaging  50%  now. 
and  for  the  past  week  or  so  when  a  puliet 
would  lay  a  bloody  egg  so  that  there  was 
blood  around  the  vent  the  others  start  to 
pick  on  her  and  keep*  at  her  until  they  kill 
her.  Also  if  any  fluffy  feathers  fall  they 
seem  to  eat  them  at  once.  As  to  ration 
we  keep  oyster  shells  and  apple  or  cabbage 
greens  at  all  times  before  them.  We  feed 
a  wet  mash  once  a  day  consisting  of  a 
small  quantity  of  cooked  oats  or  potatoes 
mixed  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  bran, 
cornmeal,  white  midds,  ground  pulverized 
oats  and  beef  scraps  (100  pounds  of  each) 
also  2%  protozyrrie  and  the  grain  consists 
of  2  corn,  1  barley,  1  wheat  and  1  oats  fed 
at  4  in  the  morning  when  we  put  the  elec¬ 
tric  lights  on  and  again  at  night.  (They 
started  to  lay  on  October  10th  when  5 
months  old).  We  keep  fresh  water  at  ail 
times  before  them  and  deep  litter.  They 
are  up  in  fine  shape  as  to  size  and  weight 
and  appear  to  be  in  the  best  of  health. — 
G.  W.  G.,  New  York. 

'THE  trouble  you  are  having  with 
A  your  hens  is  one  which  is  rather 
difficult  to  control.  You  do  not  say  how 
many  hours  the  lights  are  on  your  hens 
each  day  but  it  would  seem  that  if  they 
are  turned  on  at  4  A.  M.  they  should 
not  be  used  at  night,  and  I  am  wonder- 
in"  whether  you  were  not  forcing  them 
a  little  bit  too  hard. 

This  trouble  seems  to  be  started  by 
an  eversion  of  the  oviduct  which  at¬ 
tracts  the  hens  and  causes  them  to  peck 
at  it.  This  everted  oviduct  is  caused  in 
turn  by  forcing  for  egg  production  or  by- 
constipation. 

About  all  that  we  know  that  can  be 


done  is  to  try  to  keep  the  hens  busy  all 
the  time,  keep  close  watch  on  them  and 
remove  anj'  which  appear  to  be  having 
trouble  and  possibly  to  cut  down  a  trifle 
on  the  mash  and  feed  more  scratch  feed. 

If  you  decide  to  put  lights  on  them 
for  a  shorter  period  each  day  this  should 
be  done  gradually  to  avoid  throwing 
them  into  moult.  Cut  off  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  each  day.  The  wet  mash  you  are 
feeding  is  also  a  stimulating  food,  but 
if  you  discontinue  it,  do  so  gradually  to 
avoid  a  moult. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  one  or  two 
hens  are  the  ring  leaders  in  this  vice  and 
if  you  could  catch  them  and  dispose  of 
them  the  trouble  might  he  lessened.  As 
the  pullets  become  more  mature  the 
trouble  is  likely  to  decrease  hut  all  pos¬ 
trouble  is  likely  to  decrease. 


Cost  of  Growing  Pullets 


DECORDS  kept  by  the  New  York  State 
A  ^  College  of  Agriculture  on  seven  farms, 


show  that  when  all  items  are  taken  into 


account  the  cost  of  growing  4,268  pullets 
to  6  months  of  age  was  $1.44  each.  The 


figures  are  as  follows :  %  of 


Price 

T’t’l  Cost 

Feed  . 

43.65% 

Man  Labor  . 

..  1,422.27 

15.70 

Equipment  and 

House 

• 

Labor  . 

..  122,13 

1.34 

Interest  on  Investment 

. .  357.15 

3.94 

Depreciation  ...... 

. .  329.20 

3.63 

Miscellaneous  ... 

•.  729.92 

8.06 

Total  Expenses  . 

Sale  of  Broilers  and  used 

at  home  . ...$2,907.39 

Balance  . $6,147.60  which  is 

$1.44  per  pullet 
Feed  cost  alone,  according  to  these 
figures  amounts  to  approximately  63  cents 
per  pullet. 

Watch  Your  Markets 

YVTITH  pullet  production  nicely  under- 
’  *  way,  it  is  a  good  time  to  think  about 
egg  markets.  You  want  all  you  can  get, 
and  can’t  get  it  by  just  throwing  eggs 
at  random  on  any  old  market.  Think 
the'  thing  over. 

For  instance,  New  York  city  may  not 
be  the  best  pullet  market  in  the  country 
even  assuming  that  it  is  the  best  mar¬ 
ket  for  hens’  eggs.  New  York  is 
mighty  particular  about  size  as  well  as 
quality.  There  may  he  a  town  or  city 
within  fifty  miles  or  so  of  you  that  will 
pay  you  a  lot  more  for  your  pullet  eggs 


Write  for  "How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Ye a^* 
now 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtoxvn,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc,,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1326-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


1UYCHICKS 

'JwmAPovumw 

RET  A  TICr  every  year  we  must  grow  thousand-:  of 
DLLAUuL  WIIITK  I.fitilKiliN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YfllT  B*t  t!,e  of  years  of'  breeding  that  has 

I  vU  bred  into  our  chicles  health  and  tile  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter1  egg  production. 

ShTJFF  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
a  AsLaj  in  twelve  month  periods  made  $1,445  '.on  3 or 
PULLETS,  over  ills  feed  bill  and  many  other  facts  about 
oar  breeding  farm. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-0-Culd.  2 1  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  atiu 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  Ike  delivery  guaranteed 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN.  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

T  LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHtfE 
\  LEGHORNS  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  produe- 

W1  tidn  from  pure  bred  hens  mated  to  vigorous, 
thorobred  cockerels.  $16  per  100,  $77.  per  oOu. 
$150.  per  1000.  Circular.  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  -012 
Manada  St.,  HARRiSBURG,  Penn’a. 


^Pay  forcWc^TA,1,'  y?u  pi  I  ship 

them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  tc  0.o. 
ataloe.  Fine  pure- bred  stock.  I - 

,  W.  Osoona  Hatchary,  Box  20,  Ottawa, 

Commercial  Poultry  Farms  a  Hg  V  i  »■ 

’locks  Culled  and  weekly  Inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 
ree  Circular  and  Price  list  of  our  free  range  High  Qnuhty 
heeds,  etc.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  E-  K,n9’ 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  1927 


Set  This  Bargain  B mk  Free 


In  my  new  Bargain  Fence  Book  you’ll 

find  prices  cut  to  the  bone— prices  you  have 
been  waiting  for  a  good  long  time— and. 
as  usual,  Jim  Brown's  prices  are  way  be¬ 
low  all  other  fence  prices.  Quality  highest. 
Now  Is  The  Time  to  Buy  Fence 

Send  for  this  Bargain  Fence  Book  today.  See  the  big 
money-saving  prices  on  150  different  styles  of  my 
famous  double  galvanized  fence,  also  steel  posts, 
gates,  barb  wire,  roofing  and  paint.  —Jim  Brown. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.m 
Dept.  3007  Cleveland,  Ohio 

iMiawniiTTlIMf  It  sum  il  II  II  aw  III  1111 
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Est.  1916—Pat’d  1 1 
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Success  with 
Bafey  Chicks 

Never  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  1 1  stops  the  sun’ s  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and 
death  loss.  Build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  ontoyour 
brooder  house  to  admit  these  rays.  PutGLASS  CLOTH  in 
the  windows.  Produces  amazing  health  and  growth.  Ex¬ 
perts  everywhere  recommend  it.  In  a  test  at  Ames  College 
25  percentof  the  chicks  under  window  glass  died,  while 
all  under  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly. 

Sdsal  Cop  Hot  Beds  a 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  *r  r 

and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow 
Stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
batter,  mature  earlier  and  yield  bigger 
crops.  Holds  heat  Morethanpaysioritself. 

8  -il  - 1  Hi  aJ  P.^TB  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  46  ft.  long 
r  r  f1 -ti  anc*  36  in.  wide,  postpaid.  Guar- 

;3  |  ’{  F.1  ttS  1 1  T  3  3  •  I  anteed.  Book,“Success  with  Baby 
HmULara'IC  n  I  I »  Chicks”  with  each  order.  Catalog 
illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Also  sold  by  many  dealers.) 

TURNER  BROS.  Wellington,  Ohio  Dept.  015 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  nlan  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent,  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalogue.  State 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


More  Egg  Money 


Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing:.  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages. 


3  Months’  Trial  i  r\~ 

50  cents  a  Year 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 


Poultry  Tribaac,  Dept.  42  Mount  Morris, ID* 


Sold  at 

Drug  Stores  50f£  a  L 

Used  the  World  over  for  generations 
E.  S  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY.  N. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  Isa  guaranteed  pure  Iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

armco  iron  roofing 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog: 


American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  f 


-.Sta.  30, Middletown,  Ohio 


r  B  A  B  Y  CHICKS: 

25s, 

lsion  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

E-  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MC  AUSTERVILLE,  PA. 


L 


AKGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Duel 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Egi 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA, 


BLACK  LEGHORN 

C"  ar  free-  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N. 


than  New  York'will  do.  Look  around. 
Perhaps  you  can  find  a  steady  customer 
who  will  take  one  or  more  crates'  a 
week,  and  give  you  a  good  price  for  ex¬ 
tra,  fresh  eggs. 

If  you  cannot  get  a  good  price  whole¬ 
sale  perhaps  you  can  take  on  a  few 
customers  at  retail  prices;  it  is  a  little 
more  work,  but  a  case  sold  retail  can,,  do 
a  great  deal  in  making  up  for  the  lower 
price  you  may  be  obliged  to  take  whole¬ 
sale  on  the  rest  of  your  eggs.  In  this 
connection,  do  not  overlook  parcel  post 
as  a  means  of  retailing  eggs.  If  you 
can  secure  one  good  customer  he  is  sure 
to  be  a  good  advertisement,  and  the  first 
thing  you  know  you  have  a  nice  little 
business  in  this  particular  field  of  retail¬ 
ing. 

Think  the  thing  over.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  start.  A  cent  or  two  more  on 
every  dozen  eggs  will  mean  a  lot  be¬ 
tween  now  and  next  fall. 

^  *  * 

There  is  one  other  point  that  is  close¬ 
ly  allied  with  marketing  eggs,  and  that 
is  quality.  Sometime  there  may  be 
some  way  of  finding  out  the  direct  rela¬ 
tionship  between  good  wholesome  chick¬ 
en  feed  and  the  interior  quality  of  eggs. 
When  I  was  retailing  eggs  in  Syracuse  a 
few  years  ago  every  now  and  then  I 
lost  a  customer  because  they  found  they 
could  buy  eggs  around  the  corner  at  a 
cent  or  two  less  than  I  would  sell  them 
for,  and  after  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so 
they  generally  came  back  satisfied  that  a 
cent  or  two  less  is  not  always  the  best 
of  an  egg  bargain. 

If  you  feed  your  hens  good  whole¬ 
some  mashes  and  grains,  if  you  are  care¬ 
ful  about  the  keeping  and  sacking  of 
your  eggs,  the  quality  on  the  inside  of 
the  shell  will  be  a  big  benefit  to  you  in 
your  sales,  especially  if  you  engage  in 
any  retail  business.  Treat  the  hens  right 
and  they  will  do  the  same  by  you. 

L.  H.  Hiscock. 


How  Much  Mash  Do  Your  Hens 
Eat 

A  FEW  minutes  spent  in  checking  up 
the  proportionate  amounts  of  scratch 
feed  and  mash  eaten  by  the  hens  may  prove 
profitable.  It  is  frequently  reported,  par¬ 
ticularly  by  men  just  starting  to  feed  mash 
that  their  hens  will  not  eat  it.  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  hens  prefer  grain, 
especially  hens  that  are  not  laying.  Heavy 
producers  do  relish  it  if  their  actions  can 
be  taken  as  evidence. 

The  amount  of  mash  eaten  can  be  reg¬ 
ulated  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  and 
method  of  feeding  the  grain.  In  the  first 
place  the.  hens  should  not  get  more  than 
xo  quarts  a  day  for  each  hundred  hens 
and  most  of  this  is  usually  given  at  night. 
Two  quarts  for  each  hundred  hens  in  the 
morning  is  considered  about  right  and  the 
rest  at  night  except  during  the  winter  when 
a  small  feeding  at  noon  is  often  given  to 
keep  the  birds  exercising.  When  a  flock 
is  producing  very  heavily  they  may  eat  as 
much  mash  as  they  do  grain.  If  produc¬ 
tion  is  lower  than  it  should  he  for  the  time 
of  year  it  will  probably  pay  to  regulate 
their  feed  so  that  they  will  eat  at  least 
2  pounds  of  mash  for  every  3  pounds  of 
grain. 

There,  is  a  very  close  connection  between 
the  amount  of  mash  eaten  and  the  egg 
production.  An  exception  to  this  is  with 
hens  that  have  produced  heavily  for  some 
time  until  they  begin  to  lose  in  body 
weight.  Such  hens  need  to  eat  more  grain 
in  order  to  maintain  body  weight  or  they 
are  sure  to  slump  in  production  later. 

The  future  of  the  electrical  industry 
of  the  nation  lies  in  rural  electrification, 
declares  Frank  D.  Paine,  of  Ames, 
Iowa,  assistant  director  of  the  national 
committee  on  relation  of  electricity  to 
agriculture.  Mr.  Paine  states  that  the 
6,500,000  farms  will  require  a  total  of 
49,000,000  electrical  horse  power.  At 
this  time,  he  says,  only  3.7  per  cent  of 
the  possible  rural  electrification  has 
been  developed.  To  further  such  devel¬ 
opment,  he  announces,  the  national  com¬ 
mittee  has  organized  twenty  State 
bodies. 
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— and  get  More  Eggs  and 
Better  Chicks 


January  is  a  good  time  to  start  feeding  your 
hens  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash.  For  if  you  resolve 
to  do  it  this  month  you  may  be  sure  that  you 
have  a  profitable  New  Year  ahead. 

Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  the  excellent  produc¬ 
ing  ration  that  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal!  This 
substance  helps  the  rich  oatmeal,  minerals  and 
ot^er  egg-making  ingredients  of  the  mash  to 
do  faster  and  more  thorough  work.  Despite 
short  daylight,  and  chill  weather,  or  the  absence 
of  green- stuffs,  the  hens  lay  more  regularly. 


You  get  more  eggs — and  better  eggs — eggs 
that  are  large,  more  uniform  in  size,  and  strong- 
shelled.  Ful-O-Pep  eggs  are  very  desirable 
for  their  high  food  value  and  good  flavor. 

And  eggs  produced  with  Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash 
hatch  into  strong,  lively  chicks.  The  Cod  Liver 
Meal  adds  greatly  to  the  fertility  of  eggs,  and 
the  baby  chicks  are  sturdy,  husky  little  birds 
that  can  be  developed  into  profitable  market 
poultry,  or  layers. 


Ful-O-Pep  Egg  Mash  is  easy  to  buy  and  easy 
to  use.  Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  has  it — also, 
Ful-O-Pep  Scratch  Grains.  Start  now. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  2036  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  new  1927  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book. 

JY il  m  g ................ ...... ................... — ............. ....... 


Address. _ _ _ 

I** oiv  n. ............... 


State.. 


The  Quaker  Qals  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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No  More 

troubles*# 


Calvin 


STOP  dreading  the  time  when 
your  cows  freshen!  The 
troubles  you’ve  looked  upon  in 
the  past  as  part  of  the  hazard 
of  dairying  are  no  longer  a  men¬ 
ace  to  your  profits.  Dairymen 
without  number  are  now  using 
Kow-Kare  at  freshening  be¬ 
cause  of  its  marvelous  invigor¬ 
ating  action  on  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  organs. 

Kow-Kare  is  a  concentrated  tonic- 
medicine  that  has  no  other  function 
than  the  building  up  of  the  digestive 
and  genital  organs.  By  using  this 
famous  cow  medicine  with  the  feed 
for  two  or  three  weeks  before  and 
after  freshening  you  are  assured  a 
healthy  cow— and  a  strong,  vigorous 
calf.  Retained  Afterbirth  and  the 
other  disorders  you  have  learned  to 
dread  have  no  terrors  for  you  if  Kow- 
Kare  is  your  reliance. 

Kow-Kare,  used  sparingly  with  the 
feed  helps  your  cows  fill  the  pail  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  of  winter 
feeding— when  dry,  heavy  feeds  put 
an  added  burden  on  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Try  Kow-Kare  when 
troubled  with  Barrenness,  Retained 
Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours, 
Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Its  health-building 
action  will  give  you  a  convincing 
demonstration  of  its  money  value  to 
you  in  the  business  of  dairying. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Ine.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Maker. t  of  Kow-Kare,  Bat  Balm,  Grant e  Gartet 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 


FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


Feed  dealers,  general 
stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  ( six  large  can3, 
$6.25).  Full  directions 
on  the  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your 
dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Write  for  free  book, 

“  The  Home 
Cow  Doctor " 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  f 10-000  bond , 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood  dumber  ath-  posts  etc  Ripping: 
table  can  be  attached  Lowest  priced  practical  saw 
made  Other  styles  and  sizes  at  money  making 


Guaranteed 


prices  Arse  H  &  Z  ail  stee 
Concrete  Mixers  —money  saver 
on  all  concrete  robs 

Write  ouay  for  FREE  CATALOG 
snowing  al!  kinds  saws,  engines 
teea  mills,  concrete  mixers  anc 
renee  Ford&Fordson  Attachments 
etc  FuH  of  surorising  bargains. 

HERTZLER 

Box  4* 


&  ZOOK  CO 
Belleville,  Pa 


Producing  Certified  Milk 

How  We  Started--Some  of  Our  Present  Troubles 

LL  of  my  early  gy  g  g  COOK  different  towns,  more 

bus!  ness  expert-  in  the  summer  than 

ence  had  a  chief  plan,  the  production  of  a  in  the  winter.  Health  authorities  in 
single  article  and  its  sale  to  a  depend-  every  instance  have  accepted  the  cer- 
able  buyer  for  a  distant  market.  In  tification  of  the  New  York  authorities, 

fact  I  rather  scorned  the  idea  of  sup-  Now  our  real  problems  have  begun, 

plying  an  individual  with  a  pound  of  We  do  not  have  the  big  New  York  busl- 
butter  or  cheese  or  a  ness  to  help  us  out  on  the  less  profita- 
quart  of  milk.  It  ble  up-state  business.  We  have  put  on 

didn't  seem  worth  a  truck  locally  in  nearby  towns  and 
while.  The  fact  that  have  added  to  the  certified,  Grade  A 

I  did  not  like  ac-  milk,  cream  and  chocolate  milk  drink, 

counting  probably  had  in  order  to  pay  expenses  and  it  is  no 
something  to  do  with  easy  job.  To  lose  $100.00  a  day  in  sales 

my  feeling  and  I  have  means  a  good  deal  to  a  farm  and  the 

not  really  gotten  over  question  arises  very  forcibly  indeed  will 

the  accounting  weak-  we  win  out.  It  is  some  change  from 
ness  yet.  The  change  deciding  whether  or  not  we  should  sell 
which  has  come  to  one  quart  a  day  to  a  sick  baby,  to  a 
our  business  came  necessity  that  we  sell  enough,  around 
about  as  follows:  650  quarts  each  day,  to  meet  overhead 
something  like  thir-  charges  of  a  business, 
teen  years  ago  we  made  a  contract  to  I  am  asked  almost  every  day  if  we 
produce  and  sell  certified  milk  to  a  can  win  out.  I  don’t  know  and  many 
large  New  York  concern.  times  I  question  will  it  pay?  even  if  we 


H.  E.  COOK 


A  Small  Beginning 

One  day  about  five  years  ago  a  good 
friend  of  our  family  living  in  a  nearby 
market  town  drove  to  our  place  reveal¬ 
ing  a  pathetic  story.  He  said,  “Our  babj 
a  few  months  old  is  sick  and  our  phy¬ 
sician  has  told  us  that  he  has  done  all 
he  can  for  the  child.”  Advising  as  a  last 
last  resort  to  use  our  certified  milk.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  the  humanitarian 
appeal  did  not  easily  over  turn  my  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  quart  a  day  disturbance 
to  a  wholesale  business.  We  finally 
agreed  to  leave  a  quart  each  day  at  a 
certain  point  on  the  road  as  our  team 
went  to  the  station  with  the  New  York 
shipment  and  the  new  customer  came 
for  it  eaclj  day.  After  a  few  days  the 
sick  baby  began  to  improve  and  soon 
danger  seemed  to  have  passed  and  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  family  was  restored. 
Babies  that  were  not  rugged  or  thrifty 
came  along  one  at  a  time  with  similar 
results  and  we  sought  out  a  merchant 
who  had  an  interest  in  little  folks  and 
was  willing  to  take  on  the  distribution 
of  clean  milk  if  people  would  come  to 
the  store  for  it.  Towns  and  cities  were 
added  one  at  a  time  until  the  area  cov¬ 
ered  was  one  of  many  miles.  Not  every 
town  was  entered  because  it  -was  not 
easy  to  get  a  distributor. 

The  job  was  not  a  money  making  one 
and  it  was  asking  a  good  deal  to  go  to  a 
dealer  and  tell  him  that  here  was  a  baby 
milk  better  than  the  town  afforded, 
when  he  bad  been  telling  bis  customers 
that  be  produced  and  delivered  the  best 
himself  and  so  the  job  was  a  pretty 
slow  one  and  is  yet. 

There  has  never  been  a  question  rais¬ 
ed  as  to  the  quality  n'or  its  good  effect 
upon  the  baby.  If  he  was  rugged  the 
milk  made  him  more  sturdy.  If  he  was 
weak  be  was  soon  made  stronger  and 
seldom  have  we  left  a  town  when  once 
the  business  was  established  unless  the 
distributor  got  sick  of  bis  job  because 
bis  returns  were  light.  Then  for  a  time 
our  New  York  demand  absorbed  all  we 
could  spare  and  we  did  not  make  an 
effort  to  keep  up,  the  local  sales  which 
were  not  as  profitable  as*  the  New  York 
business. 

New  York  Market  Lost 

Largely  because  of  our  distance,  over 
three  hundred  miles  from  New  York 
and  the  frequent  delay  in  getting  our 
milk  there  on  time  for  delivery  the 
morning  after  shipment,  we  lost  the 
New  York  business. 

The  New  York  County  Milk  Com¬ 
mission  appreciating  our  fight  to  extend 
the  use  of  certified  milk  in  the  small 
cities  and  villages  up-state  have  con¬ 
tinued  to'  certify  our  milk  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  nominal  fee.  The  inspector 
for  the  commission,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Cocke, 
comes  to  us  each  month  and  the  com¬ 
mission  continues  to  issue  cite  order  for 
our  pottle  cap';. 

Our  milk  has  gone  into  twcntv-threc 


do. 

I  am  prompted  to  fight  the  battle 
through,  largely  by  mothers  who  say 
hold  on  until  I  have  no  more  babies  to 
feed  and  I  am  writing  about  business 
matters  because  those  who  write  for 
farm  papers  are  supposed  to  have  solved 
them  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  one 
of  them  has  his  share  of  hard  pulling, 
and  also  to  emphasise  a  phase  of  farm 
operation  in  the  east  that  needs  em- 
phasing  viz  that  more  of  the  food  stuffs 
our  villages  consume  should  be  raised 
on  nearby  farms  at  least  not  more  than 
trucking  distance  away. — H.  E.  Cook. 


Farm  Values  and  the  Assessors 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

this  year  they  were  $9.03.  Of  course  things 
have  changed  in  these  twenty-five  years, 
but  his  house  is  twenty-five  years  older 
too  and  in  some  ways  it  is  of  less  value 
now  than  it  was  then.  From  60  cents  to 
$9.03  could  be  called  some  increase! 

I  am  very  thankful  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  its'  kind  attention  to 
all  our  problems. — A.  N.  M.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Many  Forks  Save  Steps 

J  THINK  a  nice  thing  about  a  barn  is  a 
1  fork.  I  have  a  three-tong  fork  in  the 
liay  mow,  one  in  the  straw  mow  and  one 
on  the  threshing  floor,  all  with  long 
handles;  a  short  handled  one  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  room  and  a  pitchfork  in  the  horse 
stable  and  one  in  the  cow  stable.  That 
saves  a  good  many  steps.  Then  here  is 
another  good  way  to  save  steps.  I  throw 
the  hay'  down  in  the  evening  to  feed  in  the 
morning.  So  you  don’t  need  to  run  around 
in  the  morning  to  get  the  hay,  and  having 
a  fork  at  each  place,  you  do  not  have  to 
hunt  in  the  morning  for  them. 

If  a  man  has  everything  ready  in  the 
evening  it  does  not  take  long  to  feed  his 
stock  next  morning,  especially  if  he  sleeps 
too  long  and  wants  to  go  somewhere  next 
day. — LI.  J.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  *  * 

|  AM  heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  the 
A.  A.  for  the  reduction  of  taxes  on 
the  farmers  farm.  Four  years  ago  when 
I  moved  into  this  state  the  taxes  on  my 
farm  were  $56.  Last  year  they  were  $132. 
My  school  taxes  four  years  ago  were  $28, 
this  year  they  were  $62.  Expenses  on  the 
farm  have  doubles  while  the  income  has 
been  cut  in  two.  It  is  time  for  a  re¬ 
adjustment. — G.  E.  D.,  New  York. 

♦  *  * 

Find  enclosed  two  dollars  for  renewal 
subscription  for  your  excellent  paper.  As 
a  family  we  would  not  be  without  it  It 
is  the  most  genuine  farm  paper  we  get 
and  we  subscribe  to  quite  a  number.  The 
writers  impress  one  as  really  fine  men  and 
women.  I  wish  you  still  further  success. — 
M.  T.,  Canada. 
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down  after 

free  trial 


Complete,  portable  milk-  ^ 
er;  no  pipe  lines,  no  puKs 
sator,  no  pails.  So  simple, 
so  ultra-simple,  so  easy  tog 5, 
clean.  Wheel  it  around  ® 

like  a  »vh eelbarrowl 


$5  down,  if  s*ti»fi*d — then 

*2922 

a  month 
for  10  months! 

Choice  of  Gao 
Engine  or  Elec¬ 
tric  motor;  also 
a  hand  machine. 


New  Milker 


Astounding  rock-bottom  price — because  it’s  so 
simple.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into  your 
own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  and 
to  wash.  And  the  best  milker  for  you  and  for 
your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

Write  at  once  for  our  free 

Book  on  MUkingS 


Burton  Page  Co. 

Farmer  Agents  Wanted! 

No  canvassing — just  demonstrate  the  milker 
on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details. 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  Improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
Skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfee 
Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as 
Easy  Monthly  Payment®  low  as 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
nsw  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Go. 

Box  20-J ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  20-J.  1929  W.  43d  St., Chicago,  III. 


Greatest  LOG  SAW  Offer 

— I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day — easy. 
Falls  trees,  saws  limbs.  Make  big:  money.  Use  4H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Day  Trial  Offer  and  biar  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Room  801  -W  Magee  Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


j 

HOTEL 

' 

FLANDERS 

1 

Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15-story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 

. 

.... 

BREEDERS! 

You  never  can  tell 

when  a  prospective  buyer  wants 
your  stock.  J.  B.  S.,  Banker,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

“I  have  been  watching  my  A.  A. 
every  week  hoping  to  see  it  (a  swine 
adv.)  appear  again,  but  it  has  not  ap1 
peared.  Will  you  please  send  m* 
his  name  and  address.” 

IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  YOUR  NAME 
BEFORE  AMERICAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURIST  READERS. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Making  Hay  Without  Sunshine 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


At  the  end  of  this  time  the  hay  emerges 
at  the  far  end  of  the  chamber  in  a  layer 
of  perfectly  cured  hay,  with  practically 
the  same  color  the  green  material  had  be¬ 
fore  it  entered  the  chamber.  At  present 
the  two  driers  that  were  in  use  the  past 
season  dried  the  hay  down  to  six  per  cent 
moisture.  This  is  much  drier  than  it  needs 
t0  be_tvvelve  or  fourteen  per  cent  would 
be  amply  dry. 

The  reason  for  the  low  percentage  of 
moisture  is  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
hay  thus  made  is  as  yet  small ;  it  has  more 
value  when  ground  into  meal  than  when 
'  left  as  hay.  The  dry  material  grinds  very 
readily  and  makes  a  very  fine  quality  of 
alfalfa  meal,  much  better  in  fact  that  the 
best  meal  made  from  sun  cured  hay. 

The  hot  air  is  obtained  from  a  bank  of 
furnaces  in  which  coal  fires  are  maintained. 
In  the  Illinois  machine  bituminous  coal 
is  used.  In  the  one  built  this  year  in 
New  Jersey  anthracite  coal  is  used. 

The  hot  air  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
furnaces,  coal  smoke  and  all,  mixed  with 
the  proper  proportion  of  outside  air  to 
give  the  desired  temperature,  and  the  mix¬ 
ture  is  blown  by  a  powerful  fan  into  the 
drying  chamber.  "  ;,V 

Artificial  Drying  Saves  All 
Leaves 

Strangely  enough,  the  smoke,  which  is 
blown  right  through  the  hay7  does  not  in¬ 
jure  the  palatability  of  it.  When  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  is  burned  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  smoke,  but  there  is  very  little  when 
anthracite  coal  is  used.  It  takes  about 
one-fourth  of  a  ton  of  coal  to  produce  one 
ton  of  dried  hay. 

When  alfalfa  hay  is  cured  by  ordinary 
methods,  about  one-third  of  the  leaves  are 
lost.  In  the  artificial  curing  these  are  all 
saved. 

In  sun  curing,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
protein  and  one- fourth  of  the  mineral 
matter  is  also  lost.  The  artifically_cured 
hay  has  practically  the  same  composition 
as  the  green  material  had  when  it  was  cut. 
The  palatability  of  the  artifically  cured 
hay  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  green 
alfalfa.  The  hay  is  thus  much  more 
nutritious,  far  more  palatable,  and  con¬ 
siderably  larger  in  quantity  with  artificial 
curing  than  with  sun  curing. 

Advantages  of  the  Process 

The  principal  advantages  of  the  artificial 
curing  are  as  follows : 

1.  It  renders  the  curing  of  hay  prac¬ 
tically  independent  of  the  weather.  Rain 
does  not  interfere  unless  it  makes  the 
fields-  too  muddy  for  the  mower,  and  the 
trucks  that  haul  the  green  material.  The 
curing  may  begin  after  a  hard  rain  just 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  for  the 
machines  to  operate. 

2.  From  a  fourth  to  a  third  more  hay  is 
obtained  with  the  artificial  curing  than  is 
obtained  by  ordinary  methods  from  alfalfa. 

3-  The  hay  is  worth  considerably  more 
per  ton.  It  is  at  least  two  grades  above 
No.  i  hay  cured  by  the  ordinary  methods. 
Mr.  Mason  has  a  standing  offer  of  $5  per 
ton  above  the  highest  quotations  for  hay 
for  all  the  alfalfa  hay  lie  cures  by  this 
process. 

4-  The  palatability  of  the  hay  is  so 
high  that  stock  will  eat  enough  of  it  to 
fatten  on  it  or  to  give  a  large  amount  of 
miik  without  grain.  Experience  with  this 
new  kind  of  hay,  however,  is  too  limited 
to  justify  the  statement  that  it  would  not 
Pay  to  feed  grain  with  it. 

Cost  of  Installation  Is  High 

The  one  unfortunate  feature  of  the 
Process  is  the  high  cost  of  installing  the 
drying  plant.  As  stated  above,  there  are 
at  present  only  two  of  these  plants,  one 
011  Mr.  Mason’s  farm  near  Chicago,  the 
other  on  the  Walker-Gordon  farm  at 
Minsboro,  New  Jersey.  The  Illinois 
plant  is  the  original  experimental  plant 
and  is  as  neat  a  piece  of  engineering  con¬ 
duction  as  I  have  ever  seen.  The  plant 


includes  a  special  power  driven  mower, 
four  2-ton  trucks,  the  feeding  apparatus 
which  prepares  the  mat  of  green  material, 
the  drying  chamber  with  its  furnaces  and 
fan,  the^grinding  apparatus  for  converting 
the  dry  hay  into  meal,  and  a  large  barn 
built  of  metal  for  holding  the  cured  pro¬ 
duct.  The  cost  of  the  plant  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  mower,  trucks,  and  barn,  was 
$22,000  for  the  New  Jersey  plant. 

Require  Large  Acreage 

Because  of  the  high  cost  of  the  plant 
it  is  not  practicable  unless  it  is  possible 
to  cure  something-  like  2,000  tons  of  hay 
a  year  with  it.  This  means  that  it  can 
only  be  used  •  on  a  large  farm,  or  by  a 
group  of  farms  which  together  can  fur¬ 
nish  some  6oo  acres  of  alfalfa  to  the  drier. 

The  company  that  built  the  New  Jersey 
machine  offer  to  build  these  machines  in 
localities  where  they  can  contract  enough 
hay  from  nearby  farmers  to  have  at  least 
2,000  tons  of  cured  product  for  the  sea¬ 
son’s  work. 

Central  Drying  Plants  Practical 

Where  there  are  good  roads  the  green 
material  may  be  hauled  on  trucks  four  or 
five  miles  without  immoderate  expense. 
The  farmers  then  can  haul  their  own  hay 
home  whefi  they  have  time  for  it. 

The  capacity  claimed  for  the  drier  is 
2  tons  of  dry  hay  per  hour.  When  the 
hay  is  dried  to  12  to  14  per  cent  of  mois¬ 
ture  the  capacity  may  exceed  this  figure. 

In  the  West,  where  there  is  no  difficulty 
with  rain  at  haying  time,  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  artificial  drier  would  be 
the  prevention  of  loss  of  leaves,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  considerably  more  hay,  and  the  notably 
higher  quality  of  the  cured  product. 

Has  Possibilities  on  Atlantic  Sea¬ 
board  and  in  South 

Along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  in  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,  and  particularly  in  the 
Cotton  Belt,  it  has  all  the  above  advant¬ 
ages  and  the  additional  very  important  one 
that  it  renders  the  process  of  hay  curing 
largely  independent  of  the  wreather. 

Cotton  farmers  who  are  now  buying 
California  alfalfa  hay,  shipped  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  at  $30  to  $40  a  ton, 
simply  because  they  can’t  cure  hay  when 
they  have  a  hard  rain  at  2  o’clock  every 
afternoon  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
weeks  during  the  haying  season,  would 
profit  materially  by  having  one  of  these 
driers  near  enough  to  take  care  of  their 
hay  crop. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  the  mechanical  problems  involved 
in  the  artificial  curing  of  hay  appear  to 
have  been  solved  very  satisfactorily  by 
Mr.  Mason.  The  problems  that  remain 
are  economic.  Experience  with  this  drier 
is  yet  too  limited  to  justify  the  assertion 
that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  But  after 
examining  both  of  the  plants  that  were  in 
operation  last  summer,  and  making  a  study 
of  their  work,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  this  represents  a  very  important  de¬ 
velopment  in  American  agriculture. 


Filing  the  Horses  Teeth 

IN  chewing  his  food,  the  horse  has  a 
A  sideways  motion  of  the  jaws.  This  re¬ 
sults  in  an  uneven  wearing  of  the  surfaces 
of  the  teeth,  and  filing  to  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  should  be  done  about  once  a  year. 

When  a  horse  is  poor  though  well  fed, 
and  when  he  slobbers  at  the  mouth  when- 
eating,  his  teeth  should  be  examined.  Run 
your  finger  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
hack  teeth,  and  you  are  likely  to  find  an 
edge  so  sharp  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
horse  cannot  eat.  In  many  localities,  a  man 
makes  a  business  of  filing  these  teeth.  In 
other  sections  a  man  travels  from  farm 
to  farm  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
to  do  the  work. 

Failure  to  do  this  may  cause  indigestion 
and  colic  through  failure  to  chew  food 
properly,  which  in  turn. results  In  an  un¬ 
thrifty  horse. 


•  » 
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WHY 


take  a  beating  every  Winter? 


Aside  from  Winter’s  discomfort  and  strain 
— do  you  realize  that  farmers  in  localities 
where  winter  is  extremely  mild,  are  giving 
you  a  beating  ?  They  get  the  big  profit  in 
the  same  markets  that  perhaps  you  are 
trying  for. 

Consider  the  advantages  of  the  famous 
“Eastern  Shore”  —  the  great  Peninsula 
between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Atlantic. 
Big  crops  to  market  earlier  even  than  in 
many  localities  much  further  South. 
Snows  light— disappear  in  a  few  hours. 
In  parts  of  Peninsula,  winter  is  simply  a 
season  of  preparing  land  for  February 
crops. 

6000  square  miles  —  remarkable  profits 
in  trucking,  orchards,  nurseries,  dairies. 


poultry.  Great  results  from  wheat  to  figs. 
One  of  longest  growing  seasons  in  the 
U.  S.  Low  farming  costs.  Splendid  mar¬ 
keting  —  cooperative  associations  —quick 
delivery  to  biggest  cities  of  the  East  nearby. 

Land  available  by  splitting  up  of  fine 
large  farms  —  prices  remarkably  low. 
Every  assistance  for  reliable  farmers. 
Your  family  will  be  delighted  with  living 
conditions.  Costs  you  nothing  to  learn 
more  about  your  opportunity  here. 

Send  for  the  big,  interesting,  illustrated 
Folder.  No  room  in  this  space  for  whole 
report. 

Our  association  has  nothing  to  sell. 
Our  farmer  members  believe  all  farmers 
should  know  this  locality’s  advantages. 


DEL-  M  ARVA 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND  AND  VIRGINIA  PENINSULAR  COUNTIES 


Trade  M ark  of 
the  famous 

“Eastern  Shore ” 


^Del-Mar- Va  Eastern  Shore  Association 
|  126  Del-Mar-Va  Bldg:.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

1  Please  send  me  descriptive  Booklet.  The  kind  of 


I  Fanning  I  am  interested  in  is - I 
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|  Name -  | 

i  Address - - —  I 
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PcowJ 

barn! 


5R00i$ 


Mail  tkis  Coupon^ 


$1,000,000  STOCK  MUST  BE 
SOLO  THBS  WBfVTER 

Order  all  lumber  and  material  now  for  your  house, 
barn,  shod,  etc.  Take  advantage  of  these  savings 
while  this  stock  lasts.  A  Bmall  deposit  will  prevent 
disappointment.  Shipment  later.  Positively  lowest 
prices  ever  madoon  brand  new  good  Quality  building  material. 

GET  OUR  PRICES! 

Send  your  list  of  material  for  freight  paid 
prices  on  lumber,  doors,  windows,  roof¬ 
ing,  wallboard,  mouldings,  etc.  We  have  ‘ 
branch  yards  near  you  where  you  can  see  * 
these  bartrain3  with  your  own  eyes  r.t 
Lamdon.  N.  J.tOaxnp  Meade,  Maryland  ] 
and  Rockford,  Illinois.  J 

FRSWK  HARRIS  S6NS  CO.,  Inc. 

6th  &  Jackson  Si.,  Camden.  W.J, 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

Dopt.AAl:J2,  6thK,!acksonSt.,C9md*n,NJ.  • 

Without  obligation  seEd  me  your  free  catalog  and  f 
Lumber  price  list.  * 

Name _  B 


8  Address  _ 

las  cm  teaai 
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Ready  to  milk  when  yow  pret 

It.  Send  for  sensational  offer! 
Milk  18  to  40  cows  an  hoar-  easy 
Costs "©thing  to  install  Easy  to 
cleaife  -^$flilka  the  human  way-- 
easy  «n  the  cows  30  Days 
Trial- -TO  Year  Guarantee- -sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today.  ^ 
OTTAWA  MFC.  C©.^ 
62l  .White  St  .  Ottawa  Kans 


McGee  Bid.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PUTS  IT  TO 


Big3-£f 

Telescop 

Makes  people  and  objects  miles  away 
seem  close.  Brings  new  pleasures  to 
home,  farm,  camp,  travel,  sport. 

See  moon  and  stars  as  never  before. 

New  Ferry  “Wonder”  telescope 
has  5  sections  —  over  3  ft.  long 
open,  12  in.  closed.  Fully  brass 
bound.  Powerful  lenses. 

GIVEN! 


Only 


Yos,  Absolutely  GIVEN! 

Handsome  leatherette  cov¬ 
ered  Carrying  Cose,  light, 
strong,  complete  with 
strap.  Handy  for  farmers, 
auto  tourists  and  oik  ere. 


S  Sections 

8-Power  Lenses 

Thousands  Delighted  1 
I  am  delighted  with 
the  ‘Wonder’  tel¬ 
escope.  Today  1  have 
been  watching  subma¬ 
rines  3milea  off  the  coast.  ’* 
—Philip  Brush.  “I  can  see 
across  the  Mississippi  3  miiea 
and  see  people  fishing.”— M. 
Thorn.  “I  am  nearly  80  years 
and  if  I  cOuldnot  get  another 
would  not  take  6X0.00  for  it.” — 
A.  It.  Walker.  “I  can  tell  time  on 
the  church  clock  5  miles  ajvay.” — 
Edward  Foster.  “Couid  tel!  color  of 
aeroplane  4  miles  away."— Mrs.  L.  M. 
Yarbrough.  “I  saw  a  Light  House  hi 
miles  away.” — Clyde  Scribner. 

oMoney 

Rend  name  and  address  and  Ferry  Wonder 
3-ft.  Telescope  with  free  Carrying  Case  will 
come  by  return  mail.  Pay  postman  special 
bargain  price  of  $1.85  plus  few  cents  post¬ 
age.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  back.  Supply  limited,  order  today  ! 

Ferry  &  Co.,  Dept.  4  76  >  Chicago 
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rpOR  a  moment  this  drove  even  Isobcl 
from  my  mind. 

It  had  never  occtirred  to  me  for  one 
moment  that  Digby  had  actually  fled, 
as  Michael  had  done.  Could  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  he  was  speaking  the  truth  in 
the  letter? 

Could  he  have  stolen  the  “Blue 
Water”  as  he  said,_and  had  Michael's 
flight  and  shouldering  of  the  blame 
forced  his  hand  and  compelled  him,  in 
very  shame,  to  confess? . 

Or  did  he,  in  his  hearts  of  hearts, 
think  that  Michael  was  really  guilty 
and  had  fled  rather  than  allow  three  in¬ 
nocent  people  to  lie  under  suspicion 
with  himself?  Had  Digby,  thinking  this, 
fled  to  divert  suspicion  from  the  guilty 
Michael,  to  confuse  the  issue  and  divide 
the  pursuit,  thus  giving  him  a  better 
chance  to  get  clear  away  ? . 

Probably  neither.  It  was  much  more 
likely  that  his  idea  was  to  help  to  shield 
the  person  whom  Michael  thought  he 
was  shielding,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
share  with  Michael  the  suspicion  thus 
diverted  from  the  guilty  person. 

The  moment  it  was  known  that  Michael 
had  fled,  the  world  and  his  wife  would  say 
“The  vile  young  thief  1” 

It  dawned  on  .me,  or  rather  it  was 
stabbed  into  my  heart  suddenly,  as  with 
a  knife,  that  it  was  quite  as  much  my 
affair  to  help  in  preventing  suspicion, 
just  or  unjust,  from  falling  upon 
Claudia;  and  that  if  they  could  face 
obloquy,  poverty,  hardship,  and  general 
wrecking  of  their  lives  for  Claudia  and 
for  me  and  for  each  other — why,  so 
could  I  for  them,  and  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  go  too. 

Moreover,  when  detectives  and  crim¬ 
inal  experts  go  to  work  on  the  case, 
they  would  be  quite  capable  of  saying 
that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Iso- 
bel  and  Augustus  from  being  in  collusion 
to  prove  each  other  innocent,  and  would 
suspect  one  or  both  of  them  the  more. 

To  us,  who  knew'  her,  it  was  com¬ 
pletely  proven  that  Augustus  was  inno¬ 
cent,  because  she  said  so. 

To  a  detective,  it  would  more  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  clue  to  the  guilty  person — the 
girl  who  produced  this  piece  of  evidence” 
which  incidently  proclaimed  her  own  in¬ 
nocence. 

Moreover,  the  wretched  Augustus  had 
most  undoubtedly  been  surprised  when 
Isobel  said  he  must  be  innocent  as  she 
had  been  holding  on  to  him  all  the  time 
the  light  was  out.  If  this  came  out,  it 
would  certainly  fix  the  suspicion  on  Iso¬ 
bel,  and  if  it  did  not,  there  was  a  strong 
probability  that  her  declaration  concern¬ 
ing  Augustus  would,  as  I  have  said, 
suggest  collusion  between  them. 

The  more  reason  then  for  me  to 
strengthen  the  obvious  solution— that 
the  thief  was  one  of  the  Gestes 

“But,”  said  the  voices  of  prudence, 
cowardice  and  common  sense,  as  well  as 
the  voice  of  love,  “two  are  enough  to 
take  the  blame,  surely?  Let  people  say 
it  was  one  of  those  two,  or  perhaps  the 
two  in  partnership.” 

“And  why,”  replied  the  voices  of  self- 
respect  and  pride,  “should  these  two 
share  the  blame  (or  the  honor)?  Why 
should  they  shield  Isobcl  and  you,  as 
well  as  Claudia,  from  suspicion?'’  and 
to  the  latter  voice  I  listened. 

I  think  that  within  two  minutes  of 
reading  Digby  letter,  the  question  of 
my  going  was  quite  definitely  answered, 
and  only  the  minor  one  of  questions  of 
where  I  should  go,  and  whether  I  should 
say  anything  to  Isobel,  remained  to  be 
settled.  And  one  of  these  two  problems 
was  subconsciously  solved,  though  I  had 
not  intentionally  considered  it  and  come 
to  a  decision. 

From  the  moment  that  I  had  learnt 
of  Michael’s  flight,  I  had  had  some¬ 
where,  just  below  the  level  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  a  vague  remembrance  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  romantic  sounding,  advent¬ 
urous  corps  of  soldiers  of  fortune,  called 
the  French  Foreign  Legion. 

When  thinking  of  Michael,  and  see¬ 
ing  mental  pictures  of  him  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  Brandon  Abbas,  our  Prep, 
school,  Eton  and  Oxford,  one  of  the 


“Beau  Geste’  — By  C.  P.  Wren 


clearest  of  these  dissolving  views  had 
been  of  a  group  of  us  in  the  Bower,  at 
the  feet  of  a  smart  and  debonair  young 
French  officer,  who  had  thrilled  us  with 
dramatic  tales  of  Algeria,  Morocco,  and 
the  Sahara;  tales  of  Spahis,  Turcos, 
Zouaves,  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  and  the 
French  Foreign  Legion  of  Mercenaries; 
tales  of  hot  life  and  brave. death,  of  bat¬ 
tle  and  of  bivouac.  At  The  end,  Michael 
had  said: 

“I  shall  join  the  French  Foreign  Leg¬ 
ion  when  I  leave  Eton.... Get  a  com¬ 
mission  and  go  into  his  regiment,”  and 
Digby  and  I  had  applauded  the  plan. 

Had  Michael  remembered  this,  and 
was  he,  even  now,  on  his  way  to  this 
life  of  adventure  and  glory,  determined 
to  win  his  way  to  soldierly  renown  un¬ 
der  a  nom  de  guerre?....  It  would  be 
so  like  Michael. 


write  her  a  letter  to  be  given  to  her 
after  I  had  gone? 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  had  the  grace 
to  look  at  it  from  her  point  of  view, 
and  to  decide  according  to  what  I 
thought  would  be  better  for  her.  ^ 

In  the  letter  I  could  give  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  this  was  only  a  short  Separa¬ 
tion,  and  that  I  was  writing  to  say  “Au 
revoir”  rather  than  “Good-bye.” 

Yes-— I  had  better  write,  being  care¬ 
ful  to  avoid  the  suggestion  that  this  was 
any  more  a  “separation”  than  my  going 
back  to  Oxford  for  the  next  term  would 
have  been. 

That  question  was  settled. 

The  next  thing  to  consider  was  the 
problem  of  procedure. 

I  should  want  sufficient  tnoney  and 
kit  to  enable  me  to  get  to  France  and 
subsist  for  a  few  days,  probably  in  Paris. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  mervelous  sapphire. 

Lady  Brandon  listens  attentively,  neither  admitting  nor  denying  that  the  “Blue 
Water”  has  been  stolen  and  when  Lawrence  leaves  she  asks  him  to  do  nothing 
further  about  it.  .  . 

Part  Two  takes  up  the  story  of  John  Geste,  beginning  when  he  and  his  brothers 
were  boys  at  Brandon  Hall. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

The  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  the  key 
to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night  without  result.  Beau 
Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning  Beau 
Geste  is  missing  and  a  servant  delivers  a  letter  to  Digby  in  which  he  confesses  to  the 
theft  of  the  Blue  Water.  The  next  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses  that 
he  is  the  thief. 


And  Digby?  Had  he  had  the  same 
idea  and  followed  him?  It  would  be  so 
like  Digby. 

And  I?  Should  I  follow  my  broth¬ 
ers’  lead,  asking  nothing  better  than  to 
do  as  they  did,  and  win  their  approval? 
_ It  would  be  so  like  me. 

Three  romantic  young  asses!  I  can 
smile  at  them  now.  Asses  without  doubt; 
wild  asses  of  the  wildest;  but  still,  with 
the  imagination  and  the  soul  to  be  ro¬ 
mantic  asses,  thank  God! 

*  *  * 

The  first  fact  to  face,  and  it  loomed 
largest  and  most  discouraging  of  all, 
was  separation  from  Isobel  in  the  very 
moment  of  finding  her.  Paradoxically, 
however,  the  very  exaltation  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  this  wonderful  thing  that  had 
happened,  this  finding  of  her,  carried 
me  along  and  gave  me  the  power  to 
leave  her. 

I  was  beside  myself,  and  above  myself, 
abnormal. 

I  would  show  my  love  that  I,  too, 
could  do  a  fine  thing,  and  could  make 
a  personal  sacrifice  to  ward  off  from 
women,  one  of  whom  was  mine,  “the 
slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  for¬ 
tune,”  outrageous  suspicion  and  annoy¬ 
ance. 

To  leave  her  would  be  misery  un¬ 
speakable — but  what  a  beautiful  misery 
and  poignantly  delightful  sorrow  for  the 
heart  of  romantic  youth  to  hug  to  it¬ 
self! 

Also  I  knew  that  it  was  quite  useless 
for  such  children  as  ourselves— she 
nineteen  and  I  twenty— at  present  pen¬ 
niless  and  dependent,  to  think  of  for¬ 
mal  engagements  and  early  marriages. 
Love  was  all  and  love  was  enough,  un¬ 
til  I  should  return,  bronzed  and  decorat¬ 
ed,  successful  and  established,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Soldier  of  Fortune,  to  claim  her 
hand. 

I  would  then  take  my  bride  to  be  the 
admired  and  beloved  Pride  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  a  soldier’s  star  and  stay  and 
queen. . . .  (Twenty  is  a  great  age  at  which 
to  be— with  love  in  your  heart  and  life 
before  you . . . . ) 

Should  I  tell  her  what  I  v/as  going  to 
do  and  have  one  last  beautifully  terrible 
hour,  with  her  in  my  arms,  or  should  I 


My  watch,  links,  studs,  cigarette  case, 
and  a  good  gold  pencil  which  I  possess¬ 
ed  would  provide  ample  funds.  I  bad 
more  than  sufficient  ready  money  for 
my  fare  to  London,  and  could  there 
raise  enough  to  carry  me  on  to  Paris 
and  keep  me  for  a  few  daj’s. 

I  would  breakfast  with  the  others,  and 
quietly  walk  off  to  catch  the  ten-forty 
to  Exeter,  and  take  the  eleven-forty- 
five  thence  to  London,  arriving  about 
three  o’clock.  I  would  cross  to  France 
the  next  day,  getting  there  in  the  even¬ 
ing';  sleep  at  a  hotel,  as  soon  as  possible, 
become  a  soldier  of  France. 

And  if  Michael  and  Digby  were  actu¬ 
ally  there  when  I  arrived — why,  I  should 
regret  nothing  but  the  separation  from 
Isobel — a  separation,  albeit,  during  which 
I  would  qualify,  in  age,  position,  and  in¬ 
come,  for  the  honor  of  becoming  her  hus¬ 
band. 

I  think  I  had  arrived  at  the  position 
of  Commander-in-Chief  in  Algeria  and 
Grand  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  when  I  fell  asleep.... 

I  awoke  in  the  morning  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  frame  of  mind  from  that  of  the 
morning  before.  My  heart  was  full  of 
pride  that  Isobcl  loved  me  and  was 
mine.  My  brain  was  full  of  schemes 
and  plans,  and  my  whole  being  tingled 
gloriously  with  a  sense  of  high  adven¬ 
ture. 

“If  youth  but  knew....” 

When  David  brought  my  hot  water, 
with  his  inevitable,  “Half  past  seven, 
sir,  and  a  fine  morning”  (when  the  rain 
stops,  or  the  fog  clears,  as  the  case 
might  be),  I  told  him  I  should  give 
him  a  letter,  after  breakfast,  which  he 
was  to  give  privately  to  Miss  Rivers  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity  after 
eleven  o’clock. 

I  thought  it  better  to  give  it  to  David 
than  to  a  maid.  He  had  obeyed  in¬ 
structions  in  the  case  of  Michael’s  letter 
to  Digby,  and  Digby’s  letter  to  me,  and 
a  maid  would  be  more  likely  to  chatter 
in  the  servants’  hall. 

I  could  have  posted  my  letter  to  her 
of  course,  but  that  would  have  involved 
delay,  and  an  anxious  night  for  her.  It 
would  also  mean  a  post  mark,  and  I 
thought  It  would  be  better  for  her  to  be 
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able  to  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that  she 
had  not  the  vaguest  idea  as  to  where  I 
had  gone. 

When  I  had  dressed  I  put  my  brushes 
and  shaving  tackle  into  a  bag,  and 
crammed  in  a  shirt,  collars,  and  socks, 
and  then  went  to  the  smoking  room, 
and,  after  some  unsatisfactory  efforts, 
wrote  to  Isobel: 

“My  darling  beautiful  Sweetheart, 

I  had  a  letter  from  Digby  last  night. 
He  has  bolted  because  he  thinks  that 
Michael  has  shouldered  the  blame  and  dis¬ 
grace  of  this  theft  in  order  to  protect  the 
innocent  and  shield  the  guilty  person  (who 
must  appear  to  him  to  be  Claudia,  Digby,  or 
my  self,  as  it  is  not  you  nor  Gussie). 
Digby  told  me  that  it  was  not  he,  and  re. 
fuses  to  believe  that  it  is  Michael,  i  don't 
think  he  suspects  me  either. 

Now,  you'll  be  the  first  to  agree  that  I 
can’t  sit  at  home  and  let  them  do  this, 
believing  them  to  be  innocent.  And  if 
either  of  them  were  guilty.  I'd  want,  all 
the  more,  to  do  anything  I  could  to  help. 
Were  it  not  for  leaving  you,  for  a  little 
while,  Just  when  I  have  found  you,  I  should 
be  rather  enjoying  it,  I  am  afraid. 

Anyhow,  I  should  have  had  to  leave  you 
In  a  little  while,  when  I  went  up  to  Oxford 
again,  and  that  would  have  been  an  eight 
weeks  separation.  As  it  is,  we  are  only 
going  to  be  patted  until  this  silly  wretched 
business  is  cleared  up.  I  expect  the  thief 
will  return  the  thing  anonymously  as  soon 
as  he  or  she  finds  that  we  three  are  all 
pretending  we  did  it,  and  that  we  will  not 
resume  our  ordinary  lives  until  restitution 
is  made. 

You  know  that  I  didn't  do  it,  and  I  know 
that  you  didn  t,  and  that’s  all  that  really 
matters;  but  you  wouldn’t  have  me  hold 
back  when  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  of 
the  Band  are  out  to  divert  suspicion  from 
the  innocent  and  to  shame  the  guilty  into 
returning  Aunt’s  property! 

I’ll  send  you  an  address  later  on,  so  that 
you  can  tell  me  what  happens — but,  Just  at 
first,  I  want  you  to  have  no  idea  where  l 
am,  and  to  say  so. 

You'd  despise  me,  really,  in  your  heart, 
if  I  stayed  at  home,  though  I  know  you’ll 
miss  me  and  want  me  back.  I  shall  come, 
of  course,  the  moment  you  let  me  know 
that  the  affair  is  cleared  up.  Meanwhile 
no  ass  of  a  detective  will  be  suspecting  you 
or  Claudia,  or  poor  innocent  Gussie,  since 
obviously  one  of  the  absconding  three  (or 
ail  of  them)  must  be  the  thief.  Aunt  will 
go  to  the  police  about  it  of  course,  and 
they  will  soon  be  on  our  track,  and  trouble 
no  one  at  Brandon  Abbas. 

And  now,  darling  Isobel,  darling  Faithful 
Hound,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  love  you — I  am  going  to  do  it 
before  you  get  this.  But  everything  is 
different  since  last  night.  The  world  is 
a  perfectly  glorious  place,  and  life  is  a 
perfectly  glorious  thing.  Nothing  matters, 
because  isobel  loves  me  and  I  love  Isobel 
— for  ever  and  ever.  I  want  to  sing  all  the 
time,  and  tell  everybody. 

..Isn’t  love  absolutely  wonderful? 

Always  and  always. 

Your  devoted,  adoring,  gratefut 
Sweetheart” 

This  honest,  if  boyish,  effusion  I  gave 
to  Davkl,  and  repeated  my  instructions. 

He  contrived  to  keep  his  face  cor¬ 
rectly  expressionless,  though  he  must 
have  wondered  how  many  more  of  us 
were  going  to  give  him  epistles  to  be 
privately  delivered  after  their  departure 
to  other  members  of  the  household. 

Leaving  the  smoking  room,  I  met 
Bur  don  in  the  corridor. 

“Can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Michael 
is,  sir?”  he  asked.  “Her  ladyship  wishes 
to  see  him.” 

“No,  I  can’t,  Burdon,  I  replied,  “for 
the  excellent  reason  that  I  dont  know.'’ 

“Mr.  Digby’s  bed  have  not  been  slep’ 
in  either,  sir,”  he  went  on.  “I  did  not 
know  the  gentlemen  were  going  away 
. . .  .Nothing  packed  nor  nothing.” 

“They  didn’t  tell  me  they  were  go¬ 
ing,  Burdon,”  I  said,  putting  on  an  owl¬ 
ish  look  of  wonder  and  speculation. 
“They’re  off  on  some  jaunt  or  other,  I 
suppose....  I  hope  they  ask  me  to  join 
them.” 

There  were  only  the  four  of  us  at  break¬ 
fast  again. 

Isobel’s  face  lit  up  radiantly  as  our 
glances  met,  and  we  telegraphed  our 
love  to  each  other. 

“Anyone  heard  how  the  Chaplain  is: 
asked  Claudia. 

“I  went  to  see  him  last  night,’"  re¬ 
plied  Isobel,  “but  the  nurse  said  he  wa3 
asleep.” 

“Nurse?”  asked  Augustus. 

“Yes,”  said  Isobel.  “Dr.  Warrendef 
thought  he  ought  to  have  a  night  nurse, 
and  Aunt  Patricia  telegraphed  for  one. 
He’s  going  to  get  up  to  day  though,  ths 
nurse  told  me.” 

“Where’s  Digby?’  asked  Augustus. 

“Why?”  I  said  elliptically. 

“Burdon  asked  me  if  I’d  seen  him,  and 
said  he  wasn’t  in  last  night.” 

“I  know  no  more  than  j'ou  do  wher® 
he  is,”  T  honestly  assured  him. 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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The  A.  A.  Tribe 

Lone  Scouts — Boy  Scouts 

T  HOPE  you  are  all 
progressing  fine,  for 
the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  tribe  is 
growing.  I  have  pass¬ 
ed  my  third  degree 
and  haye  the  4th,  5th 
and  6th  nearly  learn¬ 
ed.  I  started  a  local 
tribe  and  we  had  our 
first  meeting  Decem¬ 
ber  3,  1926,  The  mem¬ 
bers  are : 

Thomas  Donnelly — 
Chief,  age  13. 

William  Marshall — 
Sachem,  age  14. 

George  Stanton — 

Scribe,  age  13. 

Herbert  Marshall — Wampum  Bearer, 
age  11. 

Arthur  Stanton — other  member,  age  n. 

I  clipped  all  of  the  scout  pages  out  and 
pasted  them  in  a  book.  Then  when  I 
want  to  look  up  a  scout  address  it  is 
handy.  We  have  had  quite  a  lot  of  snow 
here  and  it  is  fine  sleding  and  skiing.  I 
sent  a  1000  word  story  to  the  “Readers 
Page”  in  the  Boy’s  Life,  but  they  did  not 
publish  it.  I  am  going  to  try  again  any¬ 
way.  We  have  been  unable  to  hold  our 
regular  meeting  because  of  the  snow  and 
sickness.  I  certainly  miss  the  page  when 
it  is  omitted.  1  will  close  wishing  you  a 
successful  year. 

THOMAS  DONNELLY  L.S.  3. 

R.F.D.  4,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  (5  points) 

*  *  * 

We  think  Thomas  has  a  good  idea  in 
keeping  the  Ay.A.  Scout  pages.  Why  not 
adopt  it.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  new 
tribe  added  to  the  fold. 

Lone  Scout  Editor. 


A.  A.  Literary  Contest 
Announcement 

VV7E  are  sorry  to  announce  that  due  to 
”  lack  of  sufficient  interest,  the  A.A. 
Literary  contest  must  come  to  a  close. 

Thirteen  scouts  have  joined  and  75c  has 
been  received.  The  following  arc  the 
names  of  the  scouts  chosen  as  prize 
winners. 

Del  Forkey  (43  points) 

Leo  Kerst  (10  points) 

Harold  Samson  (10  points) 

The  prizes  will  be  a  year’s  subscription 
to  any  25c  tribe  paper  (winners  tell  us 
your  choice). 

Although  the  contest  did  not  turn  out 
as  we  hoped  for  we  wish  to  congratulate 
the  three  winners  for  the  efforts  'shown. 

HARRY  PHILLIPS 
Averill  Park,  N.  Y.  (5  points) 


Lone  Scout  News 

p’RED  MUNICH,  who  has  been  re¬ 
elected  Grand  Council  Chief  of  Coun¬ 
cil  2,  says  that  “The  Mohawk  Scout”, 
which  was  a  mimeographed  Lone  Scout 
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Some  of  Our  773  Stores 

PENNSYLVANIA  MARYLAND 
Frederick 


Ambridge 

Beaver  Fells 

Bloomsburg 

Brad  dock 

Brad  ford 

Chambersburg 

Coatesville 

Du  Bois 

Franklin 

Green  sburg 

Grove  City 

Hanove  r 

Indiana 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

McKeesport 

Meadvillc 

Moncssen 

Mount  Carmel 

Mount  Pleasant 

New  Kensington 

Oil  City 

Pittston 

Pottstown 

Shamokin 

Sharon 

Shenandoah 

Stroudsburg 

Titusville 

Warren 

Washington 

Waynesboro 

Williamsport 

NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Ole  an 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


OHIO 
Alliance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Bellefontaine 
Bellevue 
Bowling  Green 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge 
Chillicothe 
Circleville 
Conneaut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Galion 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon 

Norwalk 

Piqua 

Salem 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Van  Wert 

Wash’gt’n  C.  H, 

Xenia 

Zanesville 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


j  from  Jcmuanf  to  December 


FOR  twenty-five  years  the 
definite  purpose  of  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  Department 
Stores  has  been  to  supply  un¬ 
excelled  VALUE  for  every 
shopping  dollar  —  not  in  so- 
called  “sales”,  but  every  day 
throughout  the  year! 

People  often  ask  us,  “How 
can  you  offer  such  high  quality 
merchandise  at  such  low 
prices?”  The  answer  lies  in 
Volume  Buying,  in  intelligent 
selection  of  the  things  we  know 
are  wanted  by  farm  families 
and  then  in  being  satisfied  with 
a  Reasonable  Profit. 

Large  savings  can  be  effected 
when  shoes,  for  example,  are 
bought  by  the  million  pairs  or 
when  clothing,  dry  goods  and 


furnishings  are  bought  in  sim¬ 
ilar  large  quantities.  We  buy 
in  just  such  large  quantities — 
for  CASH !  We  effect  propor¬ 
tionate  savings — and  then 
pass  them  on  to  you! 

But  these  modern  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  offer  you  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  savings. 
Convenient  locations  bring 
Personal  Shopping  within  reach 
of  millions  of  farm  families.. 
Thus,  when  you  shop  at  one  of 
these  stores  you  can  examine 
quality,  you  can  judge  color 
and  texture  and  satisfy  your¬ 
self  on  the  important  details  of 
workmanship,  style  and  fit.  All 
these  features,  plus  our  low 
prices,  are  your  assurance  of 
unexcelled  VALUE  for  every 
dollar  you  have  to  spend. 


A  NA7TON-W/DE 
/ NST/TUT/ON - 


support  of  the  American  Agriculturist  American 


amateur  publication,  is  to  be  discontinued 
and  that  starting  with  January  27th  the 
Mohawk  Scout  is  to  appear  as  a  press 
printed  paper.  The  subscription  price  is 
to  be  50  cents  a  year.  The  press  address 
*s  455  Classon  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
and  as  the  Mohawk  Scout  is  to  be  the  of¬ 
ficial  organ  of  Council  2,  he  asks  for  the 


Tribe.  Your  subscription  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  and  also  any  news  items  and  stories 
that  you  care  to  submit  to  him. 

*  *  * 

E  notice  among  the  title  winners  for 
December  several  Lone  Scouts  in 


Agriculturist  territory,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  are  members  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Tribe.  The  following 
boys  have  won  the  title  of  Lone  Scout 
Organizer:  Robert  N.  Cron,  Ft.  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,.  Earl  Kyle,  Box  117,  Springboro, 
Pa.,  John  Bachovik,  Coaldale,  Pa.,  Edwin 
Hanks,  Springboro,  Pa.,  Millard  Hansen 
Buhlers,  Pennsylvania  Av.,  Cumberland, 
Md.,  Floyd  DuBois,  Walden,  N.  Y. 

The  following  lists  have  qualified  as  7tli 
degree  scouts :  Arvid  Molin,  Box  84, 
Bright  water,  N.  Y.,  Andrew  Gabor,  823 
Virginia  Av.,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  Hilton 
Smith,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  95,  Jewett,  N.  Y., 
Granville  R.  Jones,  50  Grove  St.,  Milford, 
Mass.,  Myron  J.  Stahlman,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Fairmount  City,  Pa.,  Oren  Elmore,  Rich¬ 
land,  Pa. 

* *  *  * 

YV/E  are  also  glad  to  notice  that  a  num- 
her  of  new  tribes  have  been  started 
as  follows:  Eagle  Tribe,  Ft.  Schuyler, 
N.  Y.,  Mohawk  Tribe,  Randolph,  Vt.,  Iro¬ 
quois  Tribe,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Shawnee 
Eaglet  Tribe,  Bellaire,  Ohio,  Shawnee 
Tribe,  Springboro,  Pa. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  opposite  page)  T 

“Funny — isn’t  it?”  he  sneered. 

“Most  humorous,”  I  agreed. 

“Looks  as  though  they  didn’t  want 
to  consult  the  police,  if  you  ask  me,”  he 
snarled. 

“We  didn’t  ask  you,  Gussie,”  said  Iso- 
bel,  and  so  the  miserable  meal  dragged 
through. 

Towards  the  end  of  it,  Burdon  came 
in. 

“Her  ladyship  wishes  to  see  Mr.  Dig- 
by,”  he  said  to  the  circumambient  air. 

“He’s  not  here,  Burdon,”  said  I. 

“No,  sir,”  replied  Burdon  gravely,  and 
departed. 

“You  next,  my  lad,”  Augustus  stated, 
eyeing  me  severely.  “I  wonder  if  the 
detectives  have  come.” 

Burdon  returned. 

“Her  ladyship  would  like  to  see  you 
in  her  boudoir,  after  breakfast,  sir,”  said 
he  to  me. 

“Told  you  so,”  remarked  Augustus, 
as  the  door  closed  behind  the  butler. 

(To  Be  Continued) 


What  Is  Your  Lone  Scout  Record 

VV/’E  are  anxious  to  get  more  definite  information  about  the  progress  made  by 
Scouts  of  the  A.  A.  Tribe.  We  know  that  many  of  the  boys  who  joined  the 
nbe  have  not  reregistered  but  we  want  to  know  how  many  have  made  progress 
^nd  just  how  much.  We  wish  to  continue  the  Lone  Scout  Column  if  it  is  of  value 
to  a  large  enough  number  of  boys  to  make  it  worth  while. 

We  urge  all  scouts  to  fill  out  the  following  blank  and  send  it  to  us  at  once: 

When  did  you  join  the  Lone  Scouts?  _ 

What  Degrees  Have  you  passed? _ 

What  merit  badges  have  you  won? _ '. _ 

What  titles  have  you  won? _ 

How  many  contributing  points  have  you? _ 

Have  you  reregistered  or  do  you  intend  to  reregister  for  1927?  .. _ I__ 

Are  you  a  member  of  a  tribe  and  if  so  what  tribe? _ 

How  many  new  members  have  you  secured? _ 

Lone  Scouts — Please  fill  out  and  send  to  us  at  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City, 
0  we  can  keep  a  record  of  your  progress. 
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Use  Your  Imagination 
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It  Food  Looks  Attractive,  It  Is  Sure  to  Taste  Better 


IT  is  not  a  waste  of  any  home-maker's 
time  to  try  to  make  her  meals  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  possible.  It  tloes  not  mean 
a  lot  of  extra  work,  either,  or  even  ex¬ 
tra  expense  to  make  a  meal  appeal  both 
to  taste  and  to  sight.  The  simplest  meal 
will  taste  all  the  better  if  it  “looks” 
good. 

In  your  mind’s  eye,  see  how  the  plate¬ 
ful  of  food  will  look  when  all  is  dished 
up.  Will  it  be  all  j-ellow  and  brown,  as 
with  roast  beef,  fried  potatoes,  and  car¬ 
rots,  or  all  white  as  with  creamed  chick¬ 
en,  mashed  potatoes  and  cauliflower?  In 
the  first  instance,  mashed  potato  instead 
of  fried,  and  in  the  second  instance,  a 
baked  potato  instead  of  mashed  gives  a 
contrast  in  color  which  appeals  to  the 
eye  and  consequently  the  appetite. 

Natural  colors  in  beets,  carrots,  spin¬ 
ach  or  other  vegetables  offer  real  op¬ 
portunities  for  attractive  looking  meals. 
A  dash  of  paprika  is  often  the  saying- 
grace  of  a  too-while  meal.  Boiled  beets 
sliced  in  an  egg  sheer  (cut  three  ways) 
to  make  little  cubes  decorate  a  dish  of 
meat  or.  of  salad.  Strips  of  canned  pep¬ 
per,  a  grating  of  yellow  cheese  over 
creamed  vegetables  or  salads,  a  sprig 
of  parsley  'add  the  “zip”  which  color 
affords. 

Another  phase  of  planning  which  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  imagination  is  to  get  a 
contrast  in  textures  of  foods.  Have 
some  foods  crisp,  such  as  salads  afford, 
others  smooth  such  as  potatoes  or  a 
squash,  some  solid,  such  as  meats  or 
meat  substitutes  and  some  which  arc 
more  or  less  liquid  such  as  stews,  soups, 
light  desserts,  etc.  The  most  common 
fault  the  country  over  in  meal  planning 
is  to  have  at  one  time  too  many  starchy 
foods.  Here  is  a  fair  example;  baked 
beans,  potatoes  in  some  form,  possibly 
macaroni  or  spaghetti,  and  then  a  bread 
or  tapioca  pudding  or  a  cake  of  some 
kind.  All  these  are  too  much  alike  in 
texture  and  in  food  value  to  be  either 
palatable  or  healthful. 

Thinking  ahead  as  to,  how  things  ,  will 
look  and  taste  will  help  a  lot  when  it 
comes  to  planning  meals. 


Best  Way  to  Loosen 
Stubborn  Cough 

This  home-made  remedy  is  a  wonder 
for  quick  results.  Easily  and 
cheaply  made. 


Here  is  a  home-made  syrup  which  millions 
of  people  have  found  to  be  the  most  depend¬ 
able  means  of  breaking  tip  stubborn  coughs. 
It  is  cheap  and  simple,  but  very  prompt  in 
action.  Under  its  healing,  soothing  influence, 
chest  soreness  goes,  phlegm  loosens,  breath¬ 
ing  becomes  easier,  tickling  in  throat  stops 
and  you  get  a  good  night’s  restful  sleep.  The 
usual  throat  and  chest  colds  are  conquered  by 
it  in  24  hours  or  less.  Nothing  better  for 
bronchitis,  hoarseness,  throat  tickle,  bronchial 
asthma,  or  winter  coughs. 

To  make  this  splendid  cough  syrup,  pour 
2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and 
fill  the  bottle  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup  and  shake  thoroughly.  If  you  prefer, 
use  clarified  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 
Either  way,  you  get  a  full  pilot — a  family 
supply — of  .much  better  cough  syrup  than  you 
could  buy  ready-made  for  three  times  the 
money.  Keeps  perfectly  and  children  love  it. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concentrated 
compound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract 
and  palatable  guaiacol,  known  the  world  over 
for  its  prompt  healing  effect  upon  the  mem¬ 
branes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  “2 Vz  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  direc¬ 
tions.  Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  “ 

satisfaction  or  money  promptly  re¬ 
funded.  The  Pinex  Co.,  Ft. 

Wayne,  Ind.  .. 


lose  a  good  deal  of  their  disagreeable¬ 
ness  if  they  are  put  to  soak  as  soon  as 
they  are  emptied.  If  any  good  fat  is  in 
the  pan,  pour  it  out  and  save  it.  Wipe 
the  greasy  pans  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
and  then  fill  them  with  hot  water;  add 
a  little  soap  powder  or  soda  to  cut  the 
grease,  and  they  will  almost  clean  them¬ 
selves.  Scrape  all  pots  and  pans  before 
putting  them  to  soak.  Hot  water  for 
the  sugary  dishes  and  cold  water  in  the 
egg  and  milk  dishes  makes  them  almost 
as  easy  to  wash  as  china.  If  food  is 
burned  on  to  them,  steel  wool  or  a  stiff 
brush  and  scouring  powder  will  usually 
take  it  off  easily  after  soaking.  Some  of 
the  pots  and  pans  can  be  washed  in  the 
last  few  minutes  before  dinner  is  ready, 
leaving  the  kitchen  almost  clean  for  the 
dish-washing  after  the  meal. 


American  Homes  Congress 

rT"lHE  American  Homes  Congress,  the 
A  first  gathering  of  its  kind  ever  held 
in  America,  will  take  place  in  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  March  8,  9,  10  and  11,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Federation  of 


ing  work  in  this  connection  was  the  sur¬ 
vey  of  American  homes,  a  task  never  be¬ 
fore  undertaken  by  either  the  government 
or  by  other  organizations.  So  astounding 
were  the  findings  of  this  inquiry  that  this 
first  Congress  has  been  called  in  the  hope 
of  arousing  an  even  greater  interest  in 
this  vital  problem. 

“We  are  hoping  for  a  large  attendance 
of  farm  women  and  persons  interested  in 
rural  life,”  said  Mrs.  Sherman,  “for  the 
survey  revealed  the  fact  that  farm  women 
do  not  enjoy  the  time  and  labor  saving 
devices  in  their  homes  that  farmers  en¬ 
joy  in  carrying  on  their  Work.  For  in¬ 
stance,  only  75  per  cent  of  American 
homes  have  kitchen  sinks,  in  only  one- 
third  of  the  homes  are  there  stationary 
washtubs,  and  as  for  electricity  equipment, 
with  the  exception  of  lights,  the  proportion 
of  homes  with  such  equipment  is  small. 
We  feel  that  our  information  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration  because  in  securing 
it  nearly  8,000,000  families  were  can¬ 
vassed.” 

“Better  Farm  Flomes,”  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  address  to  be  given  by  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Sewall  of  the  American  Farm 


You  Will  Want  This  Mother  Goose  Quilt 


Pots  And  Pans 

"VV/’HO  likes  to  wash  the  pots  and 
”  pans?  Women  may  not  dislike  to 
wash  dishes,  but,  when  it  comes  to 
greasy  kettles  or  mixing  bowls  with  egg 
hardened  on  the  inside,  they  get  dis¬ 
couraged  and  begin  to  say  how  much 
they  “hate  dishwashing.”  Pots  and  pans 


for  Coughs.. XT 
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Women’s  Clubs  of  which  Mrs.  John  D. 
Sherman  is  president.  This  is  the  largest 
national  organization  of  women  in  this 
country  with  a  membership  representing 
every  state  in  the  Union. 

For  more  than  two  years  this  vast  body 
of  women  has  stressed  the  study  of  the 
American  Home  with  special  emphasis  on 
bringing  up  the  standards  of  this  great  in¬ 
stitution,  the  Home.  The  most  outstand- 


comfort  and  beauty  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  Congress  with  daily  demonstrations 
that  in  themselves  will  be  highly  edu¬ 
cational. 

Cooperation  between  the  Iowa  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs,  at  whose  invita¬ 
tion  the  Congress  is  being  held  in  that 
state,  with  the  leading  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  the  middle  west  will  be 
responsible  for  assembling  an  exhibit 
which  for  interest  and  variety  promises  to 
surpass  any  household  display  ever  before 
attempted  in  this  section.  Realizing  the 
value  of  working  demonstrations  before 
women  who  do  most  of  the  nation’s  buy¬ 
ing,  manufacturers  are  anxious  to  display 
their  wares. 


Last  year  we  furnished  patterns  on  the  Roly  Poly  Circus  Quilt  and  a  large  number 
of  our  readers  ordered  sets  and  there  was  unusual  interest  in  the  series.  If  you  made 
up  one  of  the  Circus  Quilts  you  will  know  at  once  how  they  make  up  and  will  likely 
want  to  do  this  new  one. 

This  picture  shows  the  Mother  Goose  Quilt  in  miniature.  In  actual  size  each  blook 
is  6  inches  square,  and  the  20  set  together  in  “sashwork”  as  shown  here,  make  a  quilt 
just  the  right  size  to  fit  a  crib  bed.  if  you  want  the  cover  for  a  larger  bed,  set  the 
blocks  together  with  alternate  plain  color  blocks. 

The  20  cunning  little  square  line  characters  are  on  hot  iron  transfer  patterns,  all 
enclosed  in  one  package,  ready  to  be  taken  and  transferred  onto  squares  of  white 
muslin.  Then  each  one  is  easily  embroidered  in  outline  stitch  and  the  blocks  set  to¬ 
gether  to  make  the  most  cunning  little  quilt  imaginable. 

The  same  patterns  can  be  used  singly  for  pillow  tops,  bibs,  tray  cloths,  or  wherever 
your  youngsters  have  things  to  decorate.  Girls  of  eight  or  their  mothers  or  their  grand¬ 
mothers  all  will  find  this  pleasant  pick-up  sewing  and  make  delightful  gifts  when  done. 

The  twenty  hot-iron  transfer  patterns  with  complete  instructions  for  making  will  be 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Send  orders  to  The  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


What  To  Do  With  Apples 

TJERE  are  some  recipes  which  will  help 
to  use  the  supply  of  apples  in  very  de¬ 
lightful  ways.  Plain  baked  apples  and 
apple  sauce  soon  get  to  be  an  old  story 
if  the  farm  is  bountifully  supplied  with 
this  fruit.  Extension  specialists  from 
South  Dakota  suggest  using  apples  in  the 
following  ways :  - 

Apple  Cobbler 

A  layer  of  the  apples  with  juice  are 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  an  oiled  baking 
dish.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  (about  c.) 
and  dot  with  butter.  Cover  with  a  layer 
of  biscuit  dough.  Bake  12  to  15  minutes 
in  a  hot  oven.  Serve  with  cream. 

Apple  Sweets 

4  sweet  mealy  apples  1  tb.  lemon  Juice 
Yu  c.  powdered  sugar  Y\  c.  fine  cut  walnut 
1  c.  whipped  cream  meats  or  peanuts 

Peel,  core  and  chop  fine  the  apples.  Add 
lemon  juice.  Cover  with  whipped  cream 
to  which  sugar  is  added.  Sprinkle  with 
nut  meats. 

Cinnamon  Apple  Sauce 

Add  a  few  red  cinnamon  drops  when 
beginning  to  cook  apples  for  sauce.  Add 
sugar  to  taste.  Baked  apples  are  excellent 
prepared  with  cinnamon  drops. 

Raisins  with  Baked  Apples 

6  apples  Vo,  c.  seeded  raisins 

y2  c.  cooked  rice  2  c.  maple  syrup 

Prepare  apples  for  baking.  Set  in  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Stuff  with  rice  and  raisins. 
Cover  with  syrup.  Bake  until  tender. 
Serve  plain  or  with  whipped  cream. 

From  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  comes  this  recipe  for  the  most 
popular  of  American  desserts. 

Apple  Pie 

A  medium-sized  pie  needs  pastry  for  two 
crusts,  four  or  five  medium-sized  slightly 
tart  apples,  a  cupful  of  sugar  mixed  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  and  cinnamon,  nutmeg  or  any 
other  flavoring. 

After  the  pie  plate  is  lined  with  pastry, 
one  third  of  the  sugar  and  flour  is  scat¬ 
tered  over  it.  The  apples,  pared,  cored, 
and  cut  in  thin  slices  are  heaped  into  the 
crust  so  that  they  round  well  on  top.  The 
apples  shrink  in  cooking  and  unless  they 
are  heaped  the  finished  pie  is  likely  to  be 
flat.  The  rest  of  the  sugar  and  flour  and 
the  flavoring  is  put  over  the  apples  and 
the  butter  is  dotted  in  little  bits  over  it. 
The  edges  of  the  pie  crust  need  moisten¬ 
ing  to  make  the  top  crust  hold  firmly.  No 
water  is  needed  on  the  fruit  unless  the 
apples  are  very  dry.  Dry  apples  however, 
will  not  make  the  best  pies.  When  the 
top  crust  is  laid  carefully  over  the  pic  it 
should  be  scaled  around  the  edges. 

The  pie  should  be  baked  in  a  moderate 
oven,  between  300  and  350  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  As  there  is  a  thick  layer  of  fruit 
to  be  cooked,  a  medium-sized  pie  will  take 
an  hour  to  bake.  Then  it  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold,  plain,  “a  la  mode”,  or  with 
cheese. 


Bureau  Federation,  Chicago,  at  the  session 
March  9.  Planning  and  building  the  home, 
financing  the  home,  furnishing  and  deco¬ 
rating,  landscaping,  wall  finishings,  the 
pre-school  child,  child  health,  artistic  ex¬ 
pression  and  spiritual  culture  are  among 
the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  by 
experts. 

A  large  and  interesting  exhibit  of 
everything  for  use  in  the  home,  for  service, 


The  700,000  boys  of  America,  now  learn¬ 
ing,  through  organized  Scouting,  how  to 
earn  and  own,  play  and  work — with 
bread  winning  projects  of  life,  will  com¬ 
pete  with  your  boys  in  agriculture,  in¬ 
dustry,  trades,  commerce,  and  the  learned 
professions.  Life’s  pathway  will  be  strewn 
with  the  defeated  and  bankrupt,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  parents,  teachers,  and  community 
neglected  their  most  important  work  of 
training  in  boyhood  habit  building.  Does 
your  boy  belong  to  the  Scouts?' — O.  I1 
Benson. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  1927 


How  To  Make  a  Porch  Mat 
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Ana  Other  Winter 

WHEN  housecleaning  comes  one  wishes 
to  decorate  the  house  with  as  many 
new  bright  things  as  possible.  When  we 
think  of  the  cold  blustery  weather  ahead 
of  us  we  strive  to  make  our  living  quarters 
as  bright  and  cheerful  as  we  can.  When 
you  come  to  the  back  parch  why  not 
decorate  it  with  a  new  mat.  This  can  very 
easily  and  inexpensively  be  done  by  mak¬ 
ing  your  own  mat.  I  have  an  aunt  that 
makes  beautiful  ones  from  corn  husks. 
The  work  of  making  these  mats  is  light 
and  simple  and  they  are  very  satisfactory 
too  for  they  will  stand  hard  and  continuous 
wear. 

Only  the  white  soft  inner  husks  should 
be  used.  These  should  be  laid  flat  in  a 
box  until  you  are  ready  to  commence  work. 
Start  the  braid  with  six  husks  tied  together 
with  a  stout  twine  halfway  down  their 
length.  Divide  off  three  strands,  each  hav¬ 
ing  two  husks  in  it  and  begin  to  braid. 

Cross  the  left  strand  over  the  right  and 
when  you  bring  the  third  strand  over  the 
right,  add  two  new  husks  to  that  strand. 
Take  care  to  leave  a  good  three  inches  of 
that  part  of  the  husks  which  was  stripped 
from  the  cob  projecting  at  the  top  of  the 
braid.  Add  two  husks  to  each  strand  in 
this  same  way,  as  each  one  is  brought  over 
the  right  side  and  held  firmly  by  your 
thumb. 

A  little  attention  to  your  braid  will  soon 
teach  you  to  keep  the  projecting  stubs  of 
the  same  length  and  to  so  wrap  the  short 
ends  in  the  new  husks  added  that  the  braid 
will  be  smooth  on  the  under  side.  Every 
now  and  then  coil  the  braid  around  itself 
upon  the  floor  to  determine  the  size  you 
want  it.  When  it  is  large  enough,  fasten 
the  end  with  twine  as  you  would  the  hair 
with  ribbon. 

The  braid  must  be  thoroughly  dampened 
before  the  sewing  is  done  as  the  dry  husks 
would  be  too  brittle  to  hold  stitches.  Let 
it  stand  in  water  overnight  and  then  drain 
for  several  hours  before  beginning  to  work 
on  it. 

Use  the  largest  size  darning  needle  and 
rather  fine  linen  thread.  Do  not  take  your 
thread  too  long  as  it  may  knot.  Fasten  each 
new  thread  to  the  old  one  with  a  good  firm 
square  knot.  Take  great  pains  at  first 
to  hold  the  braid  rather  loosely,  so  that 
the  mat  will  lie  flat  instead  of  bulging 
upon  the  floor.  After  a  few  times  around 
you  will  have  no  trouble.  Fasten  the  end 
firmly  and  put  the  mat  on  the  floor,  with 
the  smooth  side  down. — Airs.  B.  F.,  Mo. 


Tasks  For  Women  With  Nimble  Fingers 

are  that  she  will  be,  if  not  actually  at-  rust  from  the  springs,,  and  wearing  out 


For  Mothers  of  Young  Children 


tractive,  at  least  not  conspicuous. 

As  for  the  clothing  for  the  expected 
little  one,  the  simpler  the  better.  The 
main  thing  is  to  have  materials  that  will 
not  irritate  the  tender  skin  and  that  can 


in  places.  New  mattresses  could  not  be 
bought  at  present  so  the  worn  places 
were  neatly  mended  and  a  package  of 
blue  dye  purchased  for  a  dime.  This  I 
dissolved  in  a  basin  of  hot  water,  added 


be_  easily  laundered.  We  have  already  a  handful  of  salt  and  set  the  color,  using 


printed  in  our  columns  the  list  of  cloth¬ 
ing  needed  for  the  baby’s  layette,  so  will 
not  repeat  it  again  now.  However,  we 


Clothing  for  Mother  and  Babe 

POMFOR  TABLE,  inconspicuous 
clothing  for  the  expectant  mother, 
is  what  most  people  want.  Dark  plain 
colors  are  less  obvious  and  are  very 
generally  becoming.  A  touch  of  trim 
about  neck  and  sleeves  will  liven  up  the 
costume  and  give  it  a  touch  of  “charac¬ 
ter”.  The  dress  and  coat  are  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  when  cut  with  straight  line 
effect,  having  adjustable  fastenings  at 
waist  and  hips.  Her  lines  too  will  need 
adjusting  occasionally,  and  this  has  to 
be  planned  when  the  dress  is  made. 

Underwear  of  the  one-piece  variety, 
combinations,  either  knit  or  otherwise, 
and  princess  slips  are  ideal  for  mater¬ 
nity  wear  as  the  weight  of  the  clothing 
is  then  suspended  from  the  shoulders. 
A  maternity  corset  or  a  support  of  some 
kind  adds  much  to  both  appearance  and 
comfort.  It  also  affords  a  means  of 
holding  up  stockings  instead  of  the 
round  garters  which  are  apt  to  hinder 
circulation. 

Shoes  are  apt  to  cause  more  discom¬ 
fort  than  anything  else  at  this  time  un¬ 
less  chosen  especially  with  an  eye  to 
supporting  the  arch  and  affording  room 
for  expansion,  as  many’-  women  are  trou¬ 
bled  with  swollen  feet. 

The  whole  knack  of  maternity  cloth- 
lng  seems  to  consist  of  making  the 
wearer  feel  comfortable  and  the  chances 


Popular  Styles  in  Dresses 


Pattern  2957 

is  ideal  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  slenderis¬ 
ing  effect.  Its 
collar  line  and 
vestee  give  it  a 
smart  touch  that 
is  very  becoming 
while  the  side 
pleats  give  add¬ 
ing  walking 
room.  It  comes 
in  sizes  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches 
bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size 
requires  2% 
yards  of  40- 
t  n  c  h  material 
with  -14  yard  of 
32  inch  contrast¬ 
ing,  bias  plaid. 
Price  13c. 


2957 


Pattern  2955 

show  the  straight 
back  and  bolero 
front  so  dear  to  the 
youthful  figure.  The 
ivhole  dress  radiates 
style  and  smartness 
and  is  bound  to  be 
becoming.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  14,  16  'and 
18  yaars,  36,  38  and 
40  inches  bust  mea¬ 
sure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3  yards 
of  40-inch  material 
with  Ys  yard  of  36- 
inch  contrasting  and 
14  yard  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 


2952 


Pattern  2952 

is  a  modified 
bolero  style  for 
the  young  girl 
of  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years. 
Made  of  dark 
silk  or  zvoolen 
material  with  a 
light  contrasting 
front,  collar  and 
cuffs,  the  effect 
is  lovely.  The 
8  -year  size  re¬ 
quires  l->4  yards 
of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  §4 
yard  of  32  inch 
c  o  n't  r  a  s  ting. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new 
Spring  fashion  books  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


have  on  hand  bookets  from  the  Division 
of  Maternity,  Infancy  and  Child  Hy¬ 
giene  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  which  lists  not  only  the 
baby’s  layette,  but  other  necessary  sup¬ 
plies  if  the  baby  is  to  be  born  in  his  own 
home  instead  of  the  hospital.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  send  these  phamphets  upon 
request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  Ask 
for  “Suggestions  for  Prospective  Moth¬ 
ers”. 


To  Freshen  Mattress  Covers 

T7ALL  housecleaning  time  disclosed 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  mattresses 
were  shabby  looking,  stained  with  iron 


a  much  stronger  dye  than  when  placing 
goods  in  dye.  I  laid  the  mattress  out 
where  handy  to  work  at  and  taking  a 
new  paint  brush  painted  the  entire  mat¬ 
tress  with  the  dye  and  it  looked  fresh 
and  clean.  It  will  do  very  nicely  for  an¬ 
other  season  at  the  cost  of  only  a  little 
labor  and  a  package  of  dye. — Airs.  IT.  T. 
New  York. 


Allow  For  Growth 

"\y /HEN  making  up  the  supply  of  spring 
v  *  and  summer  clothing  for  the  children, 
it  will  save  future  trouble  if  due  allow¬ 
ance  is  made  for  future  growth.  Here  are 
some  very  practical  suggestions  for  doing 
so  given  in  a  new  bulletin  called  “Chil¬ 
dren’s  Clothing,”  issued  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  at 
Ithaca.  If  you  wish  the  bulletin  send  the 
college  a  card  and  ask  for  bulletin  E150. 

To  Lengthen  Underclothes 

Union  or  combination  suits  long ‘enough 
for  a  one-inch  tuck  around  the  waist  may 
lie  lengthened  easily  when  necessary. 
Underwaists  may  have  a  similar  tuck  or 
may  have  reinforcements  so  the  buttons 
may  be  lowered  as  the  child  grows.  These, 
as  well  as  rompers,  dresses  and  suits  for 
the  small  boy,  should  have  a  little  fullness 
across  the  chest  as  garments  narrow  in 
the  chest  interfere  with  breathing  and  with 
correct  standing. 

Other  Provisions  for  Growth 

Other  ways  suggested  for  providing  for 
growth  include,  generous  tucks  or  hems  in 
one  piece  dresses  and,  for  two  piece 
dresses,  a  tuck  in  the  underwaist  to  which 
the  skirt  is  attached.  The  overblouse  or 
middy  should  overlap  the  top  of  the  skirt 
at  least  six  inches  so  they  will  still  over¬ 
lap  when  the  skirt  is  lengthened. 

If  bloomers  are  made  extra  long  be¬ 
tween  the  belt  and  the  crotch,  a  tuck  may 
be  put  in  half  way  between.  This  will  give 
extra  length  when  the  child  grows.  Little 
boys’  two  piece  suits  should  be  long  enough 
to  have  a  tuck  inserted  on  the  wrong  side 
in  line  with  the  buttons  and  a  hem  three 
inches  wide  below  them  so  the  buttons  may 
be  lowered  when  the  child  gets  taller. 

Covering  For  Doll  Bodies 

The  life  of  the  baby’s  doll  may  be 
lengthened  by  many  weeks  if  the  body 
is  .recovered  with  washable  material. 
The  unworn  parts  of  delicate  colored 
stockings  make  a  splendid  covering.  Be¬ 
cause  'of  their  elastic  quality  they  are 
easily  shaped  to  snugly  cover  the  entire 
body.  If  the  covering  is  just  basted  in 
place  it  may  be  easily  removed  when¬ 
ever  it  requires  washing. — I.  AL,  New 
York. 


Any  way  you  use 
Fels  ^Naptha  you  get  its 
extra  help — in  cool,  luke¬ 
warm  or  hot  water,  or 
when  you  boil  your 
clothes ! 

Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  together 
in  Fels- Naptha,  give 
extra  washing  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap  in  any  form! 


Yo«r  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Colds 

Be  quick — be  sure 

Colds  are  dangerous.  Stop  them  at 
once.  Correct  their  damage.  Open  the 
bowels,  check  the  fever,  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  do  that  in  24  hours  with 
HILL’S.  This  way  is  efficient  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  so  well-proved  that  millions 
now  employ  it.  It  is  so  superior  that 
we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on 
minor  treatments.  Deal  with  a  cold  in 
the  best  way  known — and  now. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

CASCARAj.  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


3  DRESSES  $0.98 
FOR  ONLY  & 

Send  No  Money 

Simply  state  sizes  and  col¬ 
ors  wanted  and  the  postman 
will  bring  to  your  door  three 
beautiful  dresses.  When  the 
dresses  arrive  deposit  $2.98 
(plus  postage)  with  the  post¬ 
man.  Remember,  you  will 
receive  three  dresses,  no 
two  alike.  The  dresses  are 
made  from  the  latest  style  fab¬ 
rics,  suitings,  heavy  linens  and 
crepes.  If  it  is  not  the  great¬ 
est  bargain  you  ever  had,  your 
money  promptly  refunded.  Sizes 
34  to  52.  Colors,  green,  brown, 
orange  and  rose. 

SKYLIN  MILLS, 

104  Hanover  St.,  Dept.  H-41 
Boston,  Mass. 


Raciroiru  Maiftrialc05‘Page  Catalog  and  directions  15e. 
UavAbllJ  IWfllCI  IfllO  Heeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  book3,  tools,,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Staticr,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Won  never  tasted 

MUSTARD 


So  MANY  mustards  have  a 
harsh,  biting  tang.  In  Gulden’s 
the  choicest,  sun-ripened  mus¬ 
tard  seeds  are  tempered  by  a 
blending  of  rare,  delicate  spices 
from  the  Far  East.  It’s  delight¬ 
fully  smooth  and  mellow.  Buy 
a  bottle — you  will  enjoy  its 


GULDENS 

MUSTARD 


more  delicious  appetizing  flavor! 
Send  io  cents  for  a-oz.  sample 
bottle  and  book,  “Seasoning  Se¬ 
crets”  with  53  new  recipes.  Or 
send  for  free  book  only.  Charles 

Gulden,Inc.,Dept. _ 

A-59,5a  Elizabeth  C  ~ 

St.,  New  York.  S 

/  is 

better- 
taste  it 
and  see 

N _ / 

READY  TO  USE 
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USE 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  ' 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.‘  Y,”  counts  as  eleven 
words.  .  .  - 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  Ycu  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY-  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORN  Chix  from  a 
high  class  breeding  farm.  Large  type.  8  weeks 
old  pullets.  Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM, 
Box  227,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS,  two  and  three 
months  old,  from  heel  driving  stock,  either  color 
and  sex.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  \r. 


“YOU  NEED  HELP”— You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  workers. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  200 
Pups  and  Dogs,  Natural  Heelers.  Females  $5, 
Males  $8,  Spayed  Females  $10,  Trained  Dogs  $25, 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  POODLE  PUPS  $10  each.  S.  C. 
BUSH,  Heuvelton,  N.  Y. 


FLEMISH  GIANT  Rabbits,  all  colors.  Rose 
and  Single  Comb  Ancona  Cockerels.  Pouter  and 
Swallow  Pigeons.  FLOYD  PULSIPHER,  Mart- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


BLACK  AND  TAN  female  foxhound,  4  years 
old.  JOHN  M.  MORAN,  Barre  Plains,  Mass. 


HOW  TO  SPEED  FARM  STOCK  to  market, 
and  many  other  useful  books,  free  to  you.  LIN¬ 
SEED  MEAL,  Dept.  R-l,  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  1128  Union  Trust  B’ldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 
Rocks,  Camden,  New  York. 


SINGLE  COMB  Black  Minorca  cockerels. 
Pekin  Drakes.  Rhode  Island  Reds  $3  each. 
W.  BROCK, -So.  KortrigM,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  $3  each.  MRS.  BEN  PUDNEY,  Truxton, 
N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Cock,  fifteen  selected  laying 
White  Leghorn  Hens.  Foundation  lot  to  start 
a  flock.  Bargain  for  you.  Price  $25.00.  CHAS. 
McCLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y„  Box 

12. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Rock  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  priced  cheap  for  this  week  only.  E.  L. 
EARL,  Pennyan,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Baby  Chicks  from  high  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New 
Y  ork. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  Selected 
chicks.  Reasonable.  THE  DANIELS’  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  Cockerels  $3.50  up. 
also  Silver  Campine  Cockerels,  hens,  etc.  $2.50 
up.  HYDE  BROS.,  Monterey,  Mass. 


RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  famous  Red  Cherry 
strain.  Choice  cockerels  a  specialty.  SPRING- 
DALE  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 


PULLETS— 200  Early  White  Leghorns,  All 
laying,  Fine  Cockerels,  $2.00.  E.  WALKER, 
New  fane,  N.  Yr. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  11c.  Rocks,  Reds  12c.  Twenty  breeds. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


PARK’S  STRAIN,  Barred  Rocks,  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — -Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 
certainly  write  for  our  valuable  book  on  Build¬ 
ing,  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn,  Horse  Barn,  or  Ilog 
House,  free  to  you.  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
794  Elmira,  New  Y'ork. 


GLASS  CLOTH  repays  its  cost  many  times  a 
season.  Much  cheaped  than  glass,  brings  amazing 
success  with  Baby  Chicks,  and  is  Ideal  for  Hot 
Beds.  Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog.  TURN¬ 
ER  BROS.,  Dept.  015,  Bladen,  Nebr.,  or  Well¬ 
ington,  Ohio. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE- — Five  pairs  each,  Brown  Chinese 
Geese,  and  African  Geese,  Good  breeders,  $7  pair. 
Crested  White  and  Buff  Ducks,  six  and  seven 
dollars  pair.  Buy  new.  CHAS.  McCLAVES, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


BOURBON  RED  Turkeys,  hens  $8.00,  toms 
$10.00,  large  purebred,  healthy  birds.  JOHN  T. 
EAGAN,  Lebanon,  N,  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

BIG  LUSTY  BRONZE  Turkeys,  select  breed- 

ers  for  sale.  Also  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese, 
-Aylesbury,  Muscovev,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  CHAS.  Mc¬ 
CLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys,  Hens,  Gold 
Bank  strain,  extra  fine  breeders  $7.00  and  $8,00. 
MRS.  A.  M.  ANSTED,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Rod- 
man,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  White  Holland  and 
Bourbon  Red  turkeys,  free  from  disease.  MRS. 
O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys  for  sale. 
Write  today  to  MRS.  JOHN  D.  SMITH,  Wal¬ 
ton,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys  For  Sale. 
Selling-out  prices.  FREDERICK  STETTLER, 
Bloomsbury,  N.  J. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Our  new  catalogue  on  Gasoline  Engines  is  the 

most  interesting  book  we  have  ever  published. 
It  tells  you  in  complete  detail  our  different 
models,  their  advantages,  and  price.  This  book 
will  save  and  make  you  money.  A  post  card 
will  bring  it  to  you.  WITTE  ENGINE 
WORKS,  1803  Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


A  PUMP  for  every  purpose!  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  & 
BROS.  CO.,  261  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

DAIRY  FARM — Good  buildings,  plenty  of 

water,  large  house,  modern  improvements,  easy 
terms.  ALDRET  JANSEN,  Pine  Bush,  N.  Y. 


NORTH  FLORIDA  DAIRY  FARMS— No  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Lowest  summer  price  for  milk  $5.80 
per  hundred.  Beautiful,  high,  rolling  country. 
Permanent  all  year  around  legume  and  grass 
pastures.  No  feed. to  buy.  No  blizzards  or  hurri¬ 
canes.  Cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter  than 
your  country.  Improved  farms  ready  for  plow 
$25  to  .$50*  per  acre.  Easiest  terms.  Splendid 
water,  good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Many 
Northern  farmers  with  pure  bred  herds  now  here. 
Land  values  rising.  For  details  write  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida.  AA-1 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper,  The  .Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


CHAUTAUQUA  CO.,  N.  Y.— 250  acre  dairy 
farm.  50  acres  timber,  100  acres  work  land, 
apples,  pears,  grapes.  Large  house,  suitable  for 
2  families,  Id  mile  from  school.  .Barns  40  ft.  x 
100  ft.  and  45  ft.  x  80  ft,  swing  stanchions  and 
James  drinking  cups.  Two  15  ft.  silos.  Sold  to 
settle  estate.  MRS.  MARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route 
12,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 


84  ACRE  FARM  For  Sale,  State  Road,  nine 
miles  from  Dunkirk.  Vegetables,  Potatoes  and 
Dairy.  Good  buildings,  wonderful  view.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  death,  will  sacrifice  for  three  thousand. 
B.  R.  BARTON,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 


114  ACRE  DAIRY  Farm,  with  stock  and  tools. 
Address  Owner,  G.  J.  FREIDELL,  Scottsville, 

N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

ALL  YEAR  FARMING  in  the  Southland. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Fine  farm  lands  at 
moderate  prices.  Write  for  information  to  G.  A. 
PARK,  Gen.  Irani.  _&  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N.  RR., 
Dept.  AA-8,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

“"MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE — Write  for 

details  as  described  in  our  catalog  on  IRON  AGE 
tools.  FRED.  H.  BATEMAN  CO.,  626  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

COMPETENT  'HERDSMAN  WANTED.  Man 

who  has  had  experience  in  both,  A.  R.  O.  and 
semi-official  work.  Give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  also  last  salary  received.  Position-  open 
April  1st.  BOX  400,  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  192? 
SITUATIONS  WANTED 

FARM  MANAGER  Wishes  to  make  a  change 
in  position  by  March  1st.  Charge  of  large  .farm 
on  estate  preferred.  Long  experience,  expert 
livestock,  thorough  knowledge  of  all  branches  of 
farming,  successful  in  management  of  help.  Mid, 
dle-age,  small  family.  Record  A-l.  LOCK  BOX 
107,  Poughquag,  N.  Y. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A, 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignment* 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10  $2.00.  Buckwheat 
$1.00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Blend  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine  Siding— $25.00 
per  thousand — 5  thousand  feet — $100.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

NEW  CROP  Table  Rice.  Fresh  and  sweet.  100 

pounds  beautiful  clean  white  Rice,  double-sacked 
$4.50.  J.  ED.  CABANISS,  Box  48,  Katy, 
Texas. 


CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


We  have  just  prepared  a  very  attractive  book 
on  barn  and  poultry  equipment  which  we  will  be 
glad  to  mail  you  without  cost.  Address  Depart¬ 
ment  A  1,  HUNT,  HELM  FERRIS  &  COM¬ 
PANY,  Harvard,  Ill. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E,  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  j. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


OLD  COINS  WANTED — Every  home  has  a 
few  old  coins  laying  around.  Will  buv  yours. 
What  have  you?  R.  W.  LEWIS,  73  Hill  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. .  . 


Our  booklet  on  Portable  Page  Milkers  con¬ 
tains  facts  on  milking  machines  that  you  should 
know.  Let  us  send  you  copy  free.  BURTON- 
PAGE  CO.,  Dept.  8501,  400  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


KILL  RATS  quickly,  cheaply  and  surely,  with¬ 
out  any  fuss  or  bother.  They  cannot  dodga 
“Cyanogas  A-Dust”.  Write  for  Leaflet  148. 
AMERICAN  CYANAMID  SALES  CO.  Inc., 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY 
&  LACEY,  665  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTER  HEADS,  ex- 
celleht  quality,'  both  neatly  printed  with  nam« 
and  address,  postpaid,  only  $1.50.  Extraordinary 
bargain.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 


250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL* 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


DISTINCTIVE  Printing!-  Samples  Free! 
FRANICLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains.  Russets. 
Hebrons,  Burbank,  Bovee,  Rose,  Peachblow  and 
others.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


HOW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  6 


we  have  been  asked: 

"how  CAN  I  KEEP  MY 
CHICKENS  FROM  . 
CATCHING  COLD? 


YOU  MEAN  FEATHERED 
CHICKENS HQW. 

1. don't  overcrowd.  y 

3-  ROOSTIMG  QUARTERS 
SHOULD  BE  WELL  VENT- 
I LATEP  (But not DRAFTYk 


3.  give  them  plenty  , 

OF  SUNSHINE. 

4.  DONT  LET  THEM  j ,  , 
ROOST  IN  TROS,  | \£  n 


£ 


IF »  HAFT  A' 
'chase  ITCLEAHY 
TO  oskaloosa 

THAT  CHICKEN 
[  AINT  GOWMA  RGOSTJ 

JNNOTRtEji 


iH(L  colds  by  giving 
P)j* ^permanganate  of 

POTASH  IN  DRINKING 
WATER  FOR  AWEEK 


/  -  SNIFF- 
(vJtJ'NICAP-k 

-  SNIFF 


oorm  *t1 
they're 
HOLOtN'OUT 

ONUS - 

THEY  aint 
NO  ICE  t 
CREAM  IN  IT/ 


WV,,**. 


niMM 


American  Agriculturist,  January  22,  1927 

Service  Bureau 

Do  Not  Fall  tor  Gilt  or  Prize  Lots 


(25)  93 


T 


I  received  a  letter  which  I  am  attaching 
and  which  states  that  1  have  been  awarded 
a  lot  as  a  prize.  Would  you  send  the  $8.50 
and  what  do  you  think  about  buying  an 
adjoining  lot. 

HE  letter  which  accompanied  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  inquiry  reads  as  follows : 

“We  are  happy  to  advise  you  that  you  have 
been  awarded  a  beautiful  lot,  size  20  by  100 
feet.  This  lot  is  located  in  our  superb  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  heart  of  Ocean  County,  New 
jersey,  near  the  station  of  Whitings — “Where 
Three  Railroads  Meet.”  This  land  is  not  swamp 
land,  is  guaranteed  to  be  high  and  dry  and 
is  situated  in  the  path  of  progress  in  New  Jersey. 
Title  to  this  property  is  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
Ocean  County  Title  Co.,  Toms  River,  New 
Jersey. 

This  property  is  conveniently  located  near  two 
main  auto  roads.  It  is 
easily  reached  by  both 
automobile  highways 
and  three  country¬ 
wide  railroads.  It  is 
but  5  miles  from 
Lakehurst,  the  Home 
of  the  Airship,  “Los 
Angeles”,  and  only  10 
miles  from  the  fishing, 
bathing  and  boating 
resort  of  Toms  River, 

New  Jersey. 

Of  course  you 
understand  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to 
have  a  WARRANTY 
DEED  delivered  to 
you  by  us  showing 
you  as  the  legal 
owner  of  this  lot.  We 
have  made  special  ar¬ 
rangements  to  deliver 
this  deed  of  convey¬ 
ance  to  you  for  the 
small  sum  of  $8.50. 

This  charge  covers  the 
expense  involved  in 
this  transaction  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cost 
of  the  drawing  of  the 
deed  and  the  transfer¬ 
ring  of  the  property  to 
you.  THERE  WILL 
BE  NO  O  T  H  E  It 
CHARGE  TO  US. 

There  are  absolutely 
no  assessments  or  re¬ 
strictions  on  this  prop¬ 
erty.  This  lot  is 
awarded  to  you  free 
and  clear  of  all  en¬ 
cumbrances.  Taxes 
are  paid  to  1928. 

Should  you  wish  to 
purchase  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  lot,  which  is  also 


20  by  100  feet,  our  present  price  is  $55.50.  They 
may  be  purchased  on  a  monthly  payment  plan 
of  only  $5.50  down  and  $5.00  a  month  until 
paid  for.  No  interest  charges.  HOWEVER, 
you  are  under  no  obligation  to  purchase  the  ad- 
joinmg  lot  if  you  just  tvant  otic  lot.  This  prop- 
erty  is  now  being  surveyed  and  plotted,  with 
each  lot  facing  a  wide  street.  There  are  many 
homes  at  Whitings— also  stores,  church,  school 
and  railroad  stations.  Whitings  is  located  71 
mdes  from  New  York  and  42  miles  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

As  this  property  is  going  quickly,  we  must 
hear  from  you  within  fifteen  -  days;  otherwise 
we  cannot  reserve  your  lot.  Advise  us  at  once 
to  whom  you  wish  the  deed  made.  Print  plainly 
name,  address,  city  and  state.  Act  today!” 

American  Agriculturist  has  never  en¬ 
dorsed  these  free  lot  propositions.  It  is 
not  so  long  ago  that  we  advised  the 
readers  of  the  Service  Bureau  against  this 
scheme.  Usually  these  developing  proposi¬ 
tions  are  located  at  a  great  distance.  How¬ 
ever,  because  this  one  is  not  very  far  from 
New  York,  we  had  a  representative  view 
the  property.  In  order  to  verify  his  ideas 
we  had  a  second  party  look  into  it. 

What  the  company  has  to  say  in  its 
letter  may  all  be  very  true.  Most  of  the 
facts  concerning  its  location  are  right. 
However,  we  are  informed  that  it  is  nearer 
15  miles_  than  10  miles  to  good  fishing, 
boating  and  bathing.  Certainly  the  fact 
ihat  it  is  5  miles  from  Lakehurst  will  never 
help  sell  the  propertjc  It  is  also  true  that 
three  railroads  meet  at  Whitings. 

The  criticism  of  the  letter  is  that  it 
didn't  say  enough  about  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  This  development  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  station  at 
J  hitings.  The  land  is  not  cleared,  hut 
covered  with  scrub  oak  and  scrub  pine 
through  which  fires  travel  from  time  to 
time.  The  soil  is  a  very  light  sandy  loam 
unadapted  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Neither 
ls  it  adapted  at  the  present  time  to  real 
estate  development.  Streets  have  been 
Hid  out  but  as  yet  the  stump  and  stubble 
remain,  no  effort  having  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  the  streets  beyond  naming  them. 
Neither  of  our  investigators  saw  any 
uiidings  on  the  development  and  present 
Editions  certainly  would  not  warrant  the 
investment  of  any  money  into  building  pro¬ 
gram. 


It  is  true  that  three  railroads  meet  at 
Whitings,  all  of  which  use  the  same  sta¬ 
tion.  The  town  itself  consists  of  a  church, 
a  grade  school,  one  or  two  stores  and  is 
generally  considered  quite  dead.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  work  for  one  of  the  three 
railroads.  A  few  farms  are  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  said  that  this  land  can  be  purchased 
for  $25-  an  acre  or  less.  On  that  basis 
these  lots  of  20  by  100  feet  would  cost 
approximately  $1.50  each  after  the  streets 
have  been  laid  out.  Obviously  the  cost  of 
laying  out  the  streets,  marking  them,  etc. 
will  increase  slightly  the  cost  per  lot.  The 

cost  of  drawing 
a  deed,  etc.,  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than 
$8.50  so  that  in  the 
end  the  company 
undoubtedly  gets 
its  money  back  on 
the  gift  proposi¬ 
tion.. 

The  size  of  the 
Jot  is  too  small  to 
do  anything  with 
and  naturally 
necessi  tates  the 
purchase  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  lot.  When 
you  consider  the 
apparent  profits  on 
each  adj  oining  lot 
sold,  it  is  easy  to 
comprehend  what  a 
gold  mine  a  real 
estate  proposition 
such  as  this  really 
is  for  the  de¬ 
veloper. 

Obviously  the 
only  way  this  kind 
of  property  can  be 
sold  is  through  the 
mails  for  any  one 
seeing  it  would 
never  respond  to  the  most  convincing  sales 
talk.  It  is  true  that  this  property  is 
situated  in  the  “path  of  progress”  but  the 
path  still  runs  through  scrub  oak  and 
pine  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  one 
could  realize  anything  on  this  investment. 
It  is  beyond  convenient  commuting  distance 
and  entirely  too  far  to  attract  those  who 
desire  the  advantages  of  the  seashore. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  letter  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  or  less  than  a  scare  to  induce 
the  prospective  buyer  to  hurry  and  get  a 
“binder”  on  the  property.  In  such  an  in¬ 
stance,  never  act  hastily.  Remember,  there 
are  thousands  of  letters  like  the  one  you 
received.  Never  put  money  down  on  real 
estate  or  a  contract  until  you  have  seen 


Appreciation 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  R.  No.  7 
October  19,  1926 
Dear  Sir: — I  wish  to  extend  to  you  my 
appreciation  for  the  check  for  $91.43  which 
I  have  received  as  indemnity  for  injuries 
sustained  when  thrown  from  an  automo¬ 
bile.  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  the 
settlement^  made,  and  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  for  giving  my  claim  such 
prompt  and  courteous  attention. 

CAREY  DEAN. 

*  *  * 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

October  15,  1926 
Dear  Sirs:  I  have  received  the  draft 
on  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  for  the  amount  of  $64.28. 
I  thank  you  very  much  and  feel  I  am  a 
most  fortunate  man  to  have  the  policy.  I 
have  told  friends  about  it  and  hope  I  may 
influence  them  to  take  a  policy.  I  was 
very  badly  injured  and  sometimes  wonder 
if  I  will  ever  fully  recover.  I  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  the  prompt  notice 
I  have  received  from  your  Company  and 
1  intend  always  to  carry  a  policy  with  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  and  to  read  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  paper  as  long  as  I  live. 

ROBERT  PATTERSON. 


Service  All  the  Way 

<Ah  ^Advertise merit  of 

the  c. American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


It  is  impossible  for  a 
railroad  train  or  a 
ship  to  call  at  the 
doorsteps  of  its  passengers 
when  they  wish  to  take  a 
journey.  To  take  even  a 
trolley  or  bus  ride,  one  must 
go  to  some  definite  point 
where  the  conveyance  stops. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tele¬ 
phone  goes  all  the  way  to 
meet  the  public’s  conve¬ 
nience. 

Each  telephone  call  may 
be  compared  to  a  taxicab, 
whose  destination  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  subscriber. 
The  telephone  company  ex¬ 
tends  its  wires  to  the  homes 
and  offices  of  those  who  de¬ 
sire  service,  placing  its  tele¬ 
phones  within  immediate 
reach.  The  call  is  made  at 
the  time,  from  the  point. 


and  to  the  place  that 
the  subscriber  desires. 
He  speaks  to  the  per¬ 
son  he  wants — wherever  he 
may  be. 

At  the  disposal  of  ea-th 
telephone  subscriber  are  the 
talking  channels  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Bell  System.  He  may 
make  a  call  a  few  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles,  and  he  may 
extend  his  voice  to  any 
point,  to  any  person  who 
has  a  telephone. 

This  is  the  essence  of 
communication.  Because  of 
it,  the  number  of  telephones 
has  increased  in  the  last  five 
years  three  times  as  fast  as 
population.  Because  of  it, 
the  Bell  System  carries  more 
than  twenty  billion  mes¬ 
sages  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
_  ,  Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc- 

the  land  and  investigated  the  proposition  ti°ns,  $L  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
thnrnnoTilw  Tin  _  e  <t.0  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 

.  &  y*  the  piice  of  $8.50  seems  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie- 

ridiculously  low  but  even  that  amount  of  hes.  .  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 

„„„  „  , _ ,,  Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 

y  a  1  be  put  to  a  better  purpose  tnan  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  N 

buying  a  lot  out  in  the  “sticks”.  T  ’  'T 


Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


( Continued  from  opposite  page) 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Fails,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Stark’s  1927  Fruit  Catalogue  is  ready.  Write 
for  it  today.  STARK  BRO’S.,  Box  192, 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 

Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve- 
land,  Term. 

WRITE  FOR  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927,  now 

ready.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa- 
tion  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  planning  your  garden  this  coming 
vear.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seedgrowers, 
Dept.  50-2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FROST! — Protect  your  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  Stimulate  Growth — Use  “Hotkans”.  Write 
to  GERMATN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  Dept.  F- 
301,  6th  and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MASTODON  WORLD’S  LARGEST  EVER- 
BEARING.  Less  than  2c  each.  Why  Pay  More. 
Champion  Originator.  Catalogue  Free.  EDW. 
LIBKE,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 


Our  1927  catalogue  tells  you  how  and  why 

our  seeds  yield  more  and  are  most  dependable. 
Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will  quote  you 
direct-from -grower  prices  on  quality  seed.  S.  M. 
ISBELL  &  CO.,  386  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 


Maule  Seeds  are  guaranteed.  Our  new  1927 

catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  pictures  and 
describes  more  than  1,000  varieties  of  the  finest 
vegetables  and  flowers.  Write  for  it  today. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO.,  103  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DO  AWAY  with  stooping  and  Lame  Back — 
Use  Masters  Plant  Setter,  Write  for  onr  des¬ 
criptive  literature.  MASTERS  PLANTER  CO., 
Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Gladiolus  Bulbs. 
LOW,  Colebrook,  Conn. 


L.  W.  BIGE- 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


MEN!  WOMEN!  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now  at 
reduced  ’  prices.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms.  Solve  YOUR  more-money  problem  bv 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  today.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  1332  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money's  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


IMPORTED  DANISH  Bullhead  Cabbage 
Seed,  from  a  heavy  viclding  strain.  $2.50  lb. 
Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BTG  MONEY  Saving  catalog  free.  Lists 
small  fruits,  Dahlias,  Glads,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
“Premier”  strawberry  plants.  E.  W.  TOWN¬ 
SEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
A. S SO C T A T ION,  Maxou  Mills,  Kentucky. 


BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  ahead.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. 

HIGH  GRADE  NEEDLE  BOOKS  15c.  Mil- 
wards  self  threading  needles  10c  package.  Agents 
send  25c  for  3  fast  sellers.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 

LADIES’  Free  while  they  last  one  pkt.  poppy¬ 
seeds.  Send  me  your  name  and  address.  A. 
HAMLING,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine, 


5  POUNDS  REMNANTS  for  patchwork, 
quilts,  $1.00.  10  Yards  Dress  Goods.  $1.00. 

SKYLIN  MILLS,  102  Hanover.  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS  YEAR  successful  farmers  will  demand  larger  yields  per  acre 


\  Use  a  fertilizer  made 
right 


2  Fertilize  liberally  the 
acres  you  plant 


3  Use  a  high  analysis 
fertilizer 


4  Consult  the  A.  S.  A. 


For  bigger 

extra  yields  in  192,7 

Swift  offers  this  4  -points  plan 


This  year  successful  farmers  are  planning  for 
larger  production  per  acre .  They  know  they 
must  produce  a  certain  amount  on  each  acre 
to  pay  the  cost  of  production.  Beyond  that, 
in  the  extra  yield ,  is  their  profit. 

To  help  farmers  bring  through  a  larger 
extra  yield  this  year  Swift  &  Company  rec¬ 
ommends  the  4-point  plan  outlined  above. 
This  is  the  plan  successful  farmers  will  follow 
because  they  know — 

1.  They  can  get  this  extra  yield  by  using 
fertilizer  of  the  right  kind  and  quality. 

2.  They  can  save  on  costs  of  bagging,  labor 
and  freight  —  get  their  plantfood  for  less 
money — by  using  high  analysis  fertilizer. 

3.  They  can  obtain  larger  yields  with  less 
labor  and  at  lower  cost  by  fertilizing  lib¬ 
erally  the  acres  they  plant. 

Follow  the  practice  of  these  successful 
farmers.  Plan  now  for  a  larger  profit-making 


extra  yield.  Use  the  Sfrift  4-point  plan.  It 
is  your  best  assurance  of  success. 

Take  no  chances  with  the  quality  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  use.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
plantfood  in  the  fertilizer  you  buy  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  it.  Put  your  faith  in  Swift’s  Red 
Steer  Fertilizers,  as  successful  farmers  do. 
They  know  that  the  Swift  name  on  any  prod¬ 
uct  means  the  best  product  of  its  kind — has 
meant  that  for  50  years. 

Talk  over  this  plan  with  the  A.  S.  A. 
(Authorized  Swift  Agent).  He  knows  good 
fertilizer  practice  in  your  locality.  Get  his 
advice.  Look  for  his  sign.  It  marks  the  place 
to  get  “the  fertilizer  the  best  farmers  use.” 

Swift  &  Company 
Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md.  Norfolk,  Va, 


Follow  the  advice  of  your  Experiment  Station 


It  is  based  on  the  results  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  field  tests.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  staff  of  fertilizer  experts,  adding 
their  own  knowledge  to  these  results, 
have  worked  out  recommendations  for 


the  profitable  use  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers.  Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  (. Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent)  for  these  recommen¬ 
dations —  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to  use  on  your  soil. 


V 


4^4  tfilr'hUj.  yip** 


Come  in  and  let’s  talk  over  this 
profit-making  4 -point plan.  I 
co-operate  with  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  keep  informed  of  the 
work  of  our  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  I  can  help  you  select  the 
analysis  and  the  amount  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to 
make  you  the  most  profit. 


Authorized  Swift  Agent 


•  I  • 


bans  to'  use  them 


if 


is  F  ull  of  Romance 

Truth  is  Stranger  Than  Fiction  When  One  Knows  How  the  World  Is  Fed 


Grace  W.  Huckett 


THE  story  of  food  is  largely  the  history 
of  mankind.  From  the  time  when 
man  ate  what  he  could  collect  in  a 
day's  journey  on  foot  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  when  he  sits  down  to  a  table  supplied 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth— and  in  truly 
human  manner  takes  it  for  granted  and  acts 

accordingly ! — the  theme  is 
packed  full  of  romance. 
Romance  in  the  sense  of 
dangers  braved,  the  un¬ 
known  conquered,  and  the 
unusual  made  usual. 

Just  visualize  a  train  of 
camels  crossing  the  desert 
loaded  with  fragrant 
spices  and  perfumes  or 
with  tea,  dates  and  por¬ 
celain  or  look  with  bated 
breath  upon  the  graceful  sailing  vessel  bear¬ 
ing  across  the  seas  that  mysterious  article; 
sugar,  whose  secret  was  confined  to  very  small 
districts  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant. 

See  the  plumed  Crusaders  on  their  return 
from  the  Holy  Land  bringing  those  strange 
and  wonderful  fruits,  the  orange  and  the 
lemon,  whose  use  they  had  learned  while  so¬ 
journing  in  the  Orient.  Or  behold  the  brave 
and  warlike  Moors  with  bright  turbans  and 
flashing  knives  making  raids  on  ihe  inhabit¬ 
ants  of'  the  west  coast  of  Asia  and  taking 
from  them  their  treasures  of  spices  or  of 
other  prized  articles  of  trade.  Bv  such 
means  from  country  to  country  these  deli¬ 
cacies  spread. 

Spice  was  so  precious  that  in  some  cities 
taxes  were  paid  with  it.  One  duke  as  a 
special  favor  to  a  nephew  bequeathed  him 
10,000  florins  and  all  his  pepper.  Strange  and 
exciting  stories  were  told  by  the  merchants 
themselves  about  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  get  pepper,  ginger,  or  nutmeg  from 
their  original  sources.  They  liked  a 
good  story  as  well  as  anybody  and 
usually  saw  to  it  that  customers  got 
their  money’s  worth  in 
thrills,  at  least !  Pepper¬ 
corns  .were  supposed  to 
be  wrinkled  because  they 
were  overheated  by  the 
hot  fires  fearless  natives 
had  to  build  to  chase 
away  dangerous  serpents 
which  guarded  the  pep¬ 
per  trees.  Alexandria  in 
Egypt  was  a  great  mar¬ 
ket  for  spices.  Alex¬ 
andrians  guarded  well 
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the  secret  of  the  source  of  their  spice  supplies 
but  allowed  the  impression. to  get  abroad  that 


prices  which  had  always  been  high  enough, 
were  lowered. 

When  we  look  at  the  list  of  foods  eaten 
by  the  early  Saxons  we  find  them  going  strong 
on  meat,  game  and  poultry  of  all  kinds.  When 


somewhere  up  the  river  Nile  was  the  original  they  made  a  big  feast,  they  even  had  as  many 


garden  of  Eden  through  which  flowed  a  river. 
Spice  trees  bent  over  this  river  and  dropped 
upon  its  water  their  spices  which  floated  down 
to  Alexandria  where  the  inhabitants  merely 
collected  and  sold  them ! 

It  took  a  rich  man  to  afford  much  of  these 
novelties,  but  ancient  and  medieval  cook¬ 
books  show  that  even  more  foods  were 
spiced  than  nowadays.  There  was  a  good  rea¬ 
son — there  were  no  ice-boxes  to  keep  foods 
sweet.  Meats  were  cooked  with  cinnamon  and 
raisins,  or  even  stuffed  with  mixtures  which 
we  could  never  stomach  nowadays.  Meat 
becoming  a  little — or  more — rank  had  to  have 
its  flavor  covered  in  some  wav,  so  spices  of¬ 
fered  the  solution. 

Needless  to  say,  many  of  these  spices  were 
attributed  medicinal  value,  which  reputation 
they  have  never  lost  entirely.  Ginger,  from 
China  and  rhubarb  from  Thibet  together  with 
rich  perfumes  made  a  good  exchange  for 
cargoes  from  the  west  coast  of  Europe.  And 
so  the  history  of  progress  went  on.  It  was 
sometimes  a  history  of  wars  as  well.  The 
Portuguese  cornered  the  market  in  cloves  for 
a  while  by  cutting  down  a  lot  of  the  trees, 
thus  limiting  the  supply  to  a  few  islands.  The 
Dutch  finally  drove  them  out,  however,  and 


The  Most  Ancient  Carriers  of  Food. 


as  eleven  kinds  of  meat  served.  Some  folks 
do  say  that  our  revered  ancestors  did  not  al¬ 
ways  trouble  to  cook  their  meat  either,  but 
that  was  long  before  the  spice  and  vegetable 
period  arrived.  When  the  Normans  came 
over  to  take  charge  of  affairs  in  England,  they 
brought,  along  with  other  things,  somewhat 
more  refined  tastes  in  food.  They  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  vegetables,  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in  England.  This  was  a  wonderful 
improvement — too  much  meat  is  not  good  for 
anybody,  as  we  all  know.  And  in  those  days 
when  even  tiny  babies  were  fed  on  meat,  fits 
and  rickets  were  as  common  as  colds. 

Some  vegetables  and  fruits  have  an  ancient 
and  honorable  history,  such  as  the  onions  and 
leeks  of  Bible  times,  or  the  cabbage  of  Greek 
and  Roman  days.  Dates  go  back  to  the  be¬ 
ginning,  as  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
there  waiting  to  be  food  for  Adam  and  Eve 
when  they  came  on  earth.  Spinach  dates  back 
only  about  200  years  as  a  food  to  be  eaten 
and  that-  was  because  some  sailor  found  out 
that  it  prevented  scurvy.  That  was  a  great 
thing  those  days,  when  much  salt  meat  was 
eaten  and  sailors  died  like  flies  from  scurvy. 

Folks  on  land  were  af¬ 
flicted  by  it  too,  and  the 
advent  of  vegetables  had 
much  to  do  with  its  de¬ 
crease.  When  an  old- 
time  sailing  vessel  start¬ 
ed  out  on  a  long  trip, 
part  of  its  most  prized 
equipment  was  a  case  of 
lemons  or  limes,  as  these 
were  known  to  ward  off 
the  dread  disease.  The 
term  “lime-j  u  i  c  e  r  s” 
meaning  a  sailor,  dates 
back  to  that  practice. 

But  it  took  young 
America  to  furnish  those 
staples  of  vegetable  diet, 
the  potato,  both  white 
and  sweet.  Hot  were 
the  discussions  these  in¬ 
nocent  “rootes"  brought 
about  when  carried  back 
to  Europe  by  daring  ex¬ 
plorers  of  the  New 
( Continued  on  page  2) 
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j fJheSign  of  Good  Crops 

Genuine  “Pine  Tree”  Brand  Farm 
Seeds— sealed  and  certified— are  sold 
by  dealers  who  display  the  orange 
and  green  “Sign  of  Good  Crops.” 

There’s  a  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  near 
you.  Pie  handles  “Pine  Tree”  Clo¬ 
vers*  Alfalfa  and  Timothy  because 
they  are  re-cleaned,  reliable,  of 
known  origin— safe  for  you  to  sow. 


It  will  pay  to  talk  with  Min  before 
you  buy  your  seeds  this  spring. 

Ask  Your  u Fine  Tree”  Dealer 
for  a  Copy  of  This  Valuable  New  Book 

The  new  HIP-POCKET  FARM  GUIDE  fills  the  need 
for  a  complete,  practical  guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture 
and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm 
information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains  official  planting  table  for 
your  State,  checked  by  j'our  Experiment  Station.  Worth 
$1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  if  your  dealer  doesn’t 
have  it,  send  10  cents  to  the  Albert  Dickinson  Company, 
Chicago,  and  book  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO,  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 

NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors,  ALBANY 
E.  V/.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  BINGHAMTON 
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The  Story  of  Food  Is  Full  of 
Romance 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

World.  Some  people  considered  them 
fit  only  for  the  very  poor  or  for  animals, 
while  others  recommended  that  they  be 
roasted  in  the  ashes  or  boiled  and  eaten 
with  “oife,  vinegar,  and  pepper”.  Please 
note — you  who  think  potato  salad  some¬ 
thing  modern. 

Some  Foods  Still  New 

The  banana  which  travels  the  world 
over  in  ■  its  protective  skin  also  went 
from  the  newly  discovered  lands  to  the 
Old  World.  The  grapefruit,  product  of 
the  last  generation  in  this  country  is 
still  being  introduced  in  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  And  so  the  food  adventure  goes 
on.  History  has  been  changed  many 
times  because  men  wanted  variety  and 
coveted  the  rare  and  delicious  foods  of 
other  nations.  Social  customs  have  been 
revolutionized,  as,  witness  the  protest  of 
horror  which  went  up  by  staid  folk  in 
England,  doctors  especially,  when  tea 
and  coffee  were  introduced  because  they 
supplanted  rum  and  brandy,  mind  you! 
Tea  had  a  very  demoralizing  effect  be¬ 
cause — it  quite  scandalously  encouraged 
mixed  parties  of  men  and  women!  Some 
kept  a  “chaser”  of  brandy  near  by  to 
overcome  ill  effects  of  a  first  cup  of  tea! 
Coffee  houses  quickly  sprang  up  where 
coffee  was  sold;  these  were  very  popu¬ 
lar  and  later  figured  as  political  plotting 
places.  At  one  time  the  government 
threatened  to  suppress  them  entirely, 
but  the  people  protested  so  that  the 
threat  was  never  carried  out. 

We  Are  Always  Learning 

In  these  days  of  Milk  Weeks  and  cam¬ 
paigns  to  make  people  drink  more  milk, 
it  presents  another  side  of  the  picture  to 
know  that  at  one  time  milk  was  consid¬ 
ered  poisonous  and  the  mouth  was  al¬ 
ways  rinsed  out  after  partaking  of  it. 

But  then  the  lovely  tomato  was  also 
considered  poisonous,  not  by  the  ancients, 
oh  no!  but  by  our  own  grandfath¬ 
ers  and  grandmothers.  If  we  only  give 
flight  to  our  fancies  and  imagination 
what  a  wealth  of  history  and  romance 
is  loosed  before  us  almost  any  day  at 
any  mealtime! 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
Decause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 
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461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


9  other  models 
to  choose  from. 


MEW 

OMTassSte 

New  Low  Prices ! 

Write  today  for  our  catalog  showing  new  models 
at  new  low  prices.  Olde  Tan  is  the  famous  har¬ 
ness  with  the  " Buckleless  Buckle"  and  Metal-to- 
Met.ul  wherever  there  is  wear  and  strain — making 
it  the  strongest,  longest-lived,  most  economical 
harness  to  be  liadl 


Bmm?  t  Pay  for  4  Months 

rvf  OWp  Tst,  H»rnpss  and  _  /  Send  for  free  book,  together  with  our 


We  will  Bend  you  any  model  of  Olde  Tan  Harness  and  WrUp  ?  Sen<J, 

you  don’t  pay  us  one  cent  for  four  months!  We  also  VV7UV.  special  Don’t  Pay  for  4  Months  offer, 
give  30  days’  FREE  TRIAL.  Don’t  wait  until  your  old  harness  breaks  down  I  Write. 

iBABSON  BROS.,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Pept.86-61  CHICAGO  ■■■■ 


FREE  TO  FARMERS 

The  Cutaway  Marrow  Company,  Higganum,  Connecticut, 
are  sending  free  to  farmers  two  well  known  hooks,  "The 
Soil  &  Its  Tillage’’  and  the  Clark  "Cutaway"  Catalog  of 
disk  harrows  and  plows.  Tire  first  book  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  modern  farming  methods:  it 
tells  how  to  get  bigger  and  better  crops  with  less  time, 
labor,  and  money.  4 

The  Clark  "Cutaway"  Catalog  describes  the  "Cutaway" 
line  of  disk  harrows  from  the  Baby  Cultivator  and  One 
Horse  Harrow  to  the  Double  Action  Tractor  Harrows.  It 
tells  about  special  machines  for  special  work  such  as  the 
Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow,  Orchard  Plows,  Single 
Action  Extension  Harrows,  Smoothing  Harrows,  and  others. 
The  catalog  also  explains  why  disks  with  edges  forac'! 
sharp,  a  feature  found  only  on  genuine  Clark  "Cutaway" 
harrows,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer. 

Send  for  these  two  books  today.  A  Postal  will  do. 
Address  The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company,  67  Main  Street, 
Higgamim,  Conn. — Adv. 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BEBBY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post- 
i  paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees. 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  & 

SEED  HOUSE 
’Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


STRAWBERRY  g.M.ST 
PLANTS  freIl  B°°k 

THE  W.F.  ALLEN  CO..  *70  S.  Market  St..  Salutary.  Md. 


Nectarines  (Hairless  Peaches)— 
Valuable  Fruit  For  Road¬ 
side  Stands 

NECTARINES  are  peaches  without 
fuzz  and  as  such  deserve  the  serious 
consideration  of  fruit  growers  who  are  so 
situated  that  they  can  grow  peaches,  de¬ 
clares  the  horticulturist  at  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva.  Nectarines 
are  just  as  thrifty,  bear  as  abundantly,  and 
require  no  more  care  than  peaches,  while 
they  are  no  smaller,  have  firmer  flesh  and 
greater  aroma  than  peaches,  and  possess  a 
rich  nectar-like  flavor,  says  this  authority. 

There  are  ding-stone  and  free-stone 
varieties  of  nectarines,  just  as  there  are  of 
peaches,  while  the  flesh  may  be  red,  yel¬ 
low,  or  white.  The  trees  of  the  nectarine 
cannot  he  told  from  peach  trees,  except 
when  the  fruit  is  present.  Nectarines  are 
peaches  in  every  respect  save  for  the  fuzzi¬ 
ness  of  the  skin,  it  is  said. 

“Nectarines  may  spring  from  peach 
stones,  and  peaches  sometimes  come  from 
nectarine  stones,”  says  the  Station  horti¬ 
culturist.  “Peach  trees  now  and  then  pro¬ 
duce  nectarines  on  a  twig  or  branch,  the 
rest  of  the  tree  bearing  peaches,  and  nec¬ 
tarine  trees  likewise  have  been  known  to 
produce  peaches.  Once  in  a  while  a  peach 
tree  or  a  nectarine  tree  will  bear  an  in¬ 
dividual  fruit  that  is  part  nectarine  and 
part  peach. 

“There  are  now  more  than  30  varieties 
of  nectarines  growing  on  the  Station 
grounds,  the  best  of  which  is  probably  the 
Hunter.  Other  good  sorts  include  the 
Downtown,  Elruge,  Hardwicke,  Newton, 
and  Victoria.  Certainly  all  "who  grow 
fruit  for  their  own  pleasure  should  try 
one  or  more  of  these  varieties,  while  nec¬ 
tarines  would  undoubtedly  sell  well  in  local 
markets  and  on  the  roadside  stand.” 
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Horticultural  Society  Meeting  Best  Yet 

Growers  Consider  Program  To  Meet  Serious  Situation 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


THE  seventy-second  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  York  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  characterized  by  a  large  attendance 
and  unusual  interest  in  a  program  with 
a  strong  economic  emphasis,  against  a  background 
of  temporary  but  deep  discouragement  and  much 
confusion  of  ideas,  out  of  which  no  clear  way  out, 
was  presented.  Everyone  was 
agreed  that  cooperation  in  some 
form  was  necessary  and  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  desirable,  but  this 
agreement  did  not  extend  to  any 
concrete  plan  or  proposals.  A 
Moses  to  lead  New  York  fruit 
growers  out  of  the  wilderness 
pf  conflicting  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  and  to  crystalize  and  focus 
their  interest  into  action  behind 
a  concrete  and  acceptable  plan 
is  the  greatest  need  of  the 
hour.  The  Farm  Bureau  Fruit  Conference  re¬ 
port  was  presented  and  well  received  and  may 
with  some  modifications  prove  to  be  a  rallying 
point. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  annual  meet¬ 
ing  were  a  strong  program  which  seemed  to  cover 
just  what  the  growers  wanted,  a  larger  and  better 
exhibit  of  machinery  and  supplies  than  ever — the 
Secretary  sold  every  available  space— the  com¬ 
mercial  exhibit  of  45  barrels  out  of  storage,  and 
the  farm  boys’  apple  exhibit. 

J.  G-.  Case  of  Sodus  Elected  President 

James  G.  Case  of  Sodus,  Wayne  County,  son 
of  B.  J.  Case,  a  former  president  of  the  Society, 
was  elected  President  for  1927  to  succeed  E.  W. 
Mitchell  of  Stuyvesant  Falls,  Columbia  County. 
Mr.  Case  was  a  popular  choice.  He  tried  to  dis¬ 
qualify  himself  by  saying  “I  am  just  a  fruit 


grower  and  don’t  know  anything  about  this  Presi¬ 
dent  business”,  but  this  only  qualified  him  the 
more  in  the  opinions  of  the  growers.  He  has 
already  taken  hold  of  the  work  well  and  will 
make  a  strong  president.  The  three  vice-presi¬ 
dents  were  advanced  as  usual,  M.  C.  Burritt  of 
Monroe  County  to  first,  Paul  Judson  of  Columbia 
to  second,  W.  J.  Hall  of  Niagara  to  third  and 
Charles  Kenyon  of  Monroe  was  elected  fourth 
vice-president.  The  selection  of  two  older  men, 
Harry  Wellman  of  Orleans  County  and  Tom 
Cross  of  Dutchess,  veterans  in  the. society’s  work, 
for  three-year  terms  as  members  of  the  executive 
committee,  was  especially  well  received  as  there  is 
some  feeling  that  there  is  too  large  a  proportion 
of  young  men  among  the  society’s  executives. 
The  other  members  of  the  executive  committee, 
Roscoe  Teator  of  Columbia,  C.  G.  Wooster  of 
Wayne,  F.  W.  Mason  of  Orleans  and  J.  R. 
Stevenson  of  Cayuga,  were  retained,  as  was  also 
its  popular  and  efficient  Secretary,  Roy  P. 
McPherson. 

Society  Has  Enjoyed  Steady  Growth 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the 
Society  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  past 
few  years  and  become  almost  a  year  round  job, 
the  Secretary’s  salary  was  increased  from  one 
thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  by  resolution 
from  the  floor.  When  one  realizes  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  almost  $10,000  in  its  permanent  fund 
with  accumulated  interest,  and  that  its  annual  in¬ 
come  and  outgo  amounts  to  nearly  $12,000  an¬ 
nually,  he  realizes  that  the  management  of  its 
affairs  calls  for  a  good  deal  of  time  and  executive 
ability.  The  following  table  of  comparison  from 


the  Treasurer’s  report  between  1920  and  1926  may 
give  a  still  better  idea  of  the  cost  of  holding 
four  meetings  and  two  extensive  exhibits  each 


year  and  how  it  is  financed. 

RECEIPTS  1920  1926 

Memberships _ _ _ _ $2989  $3211 

Rent  of  Space,  Roch. _  1226  4044 

Advertising _ _ _ , _  189  582 

All  Other  (inc.  Bal.  on  hand) _  431  3609 


Total  - $4835  $11,446 

EXPENSES  1920  1926 

Rochester  Meeting _ $  450  $2434 

Annual  Report _ 1115  1308 

Printing  -  178  1168 

Balances  on  Hand  _ _ 80  2305 

All  Other  _ 3012  4231 


Total  - _ - $4835  $11,446 


President  Mitchell  has  been  an  aggressive  of¬ 
ficer  for  the  Society  and  has  given  freely  of  his 
time  to  its  work.  In  his  annual  address  he  pointed 
out  that  the  Society’s  policy  and  its  main  activi¬ 
ties  for  72  years  had  been  educational  and  vigor¬ 
ously  reaffirmed  these.  He  favors  advertising  by 
the  industry  through  an  organization  created  for, 
the  purpose  and  “cooperative  selling  where  pos¬ 
sible  and  practicable”  but  asserted  that  neither 
was  the  function  of  the  Society.  He  declared  that 
apple  growers  must  be  governed  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  manufacture  and  merchandiz¬ 
ing:  produce  cheaper  than  our  competitors,  use 
our  natural  advantages,  grow  a  product  so  satis¬ 
factory  that  the  public  will  want  it  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  distribute  efficiently.  “We  will  succeed 
only  when  we  do  what  we  know  must  be  done.” 

Everyone  was  glad  to  welcome  Dean  Mann  back 
and  listen  attentively  to  his  analysis  of  European 
conditions.  Fie  called  attention  to  many  difficult 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


Make  Country  Living  More  Safe 

Less  Than  Fifteen  Per  Cent  of  Farm  Folks  Have  Reasonable  Medical  Safeguards 


WHEN  rural  districts  have  adequate 
doctor  and  hospital  service,  one  of  the 
chief  terrors  of  country  living  will  be 
removed.  But  instead  of  country 
doctors  increasing  in  number,  the  rapid  decrease 
is  appalling  to  country  folk  who  have  looked 
upon  them  as  an  institution  of  rural  life.  J3eing 
appalled  is  not  sufficient — something  has  to  be 
done  about  it,  and  by  rural  people  themselves. 
I  he  cities  have  their  own  health  problems  and 
meet  them  in  their  own  way.  The  country  dis¬ 
tricts  adjacent  to  such  cities  feel  comparatively 
safe  because  they  know  that,  should  an  emergency 
arise,  they  could  be  taken  care  of. 

But  some  counties,  even  in  the  more  thickly 
settled  East,  have  no  such  cities  and  therefore, 
no  such  refuges  in  times  of  stress.  And  the 
nature. of  most  hospitals  is  such  that 
the  united  support  of  a  large  number 
of  people  is  necessary,  not  only  for 
estaolishing  but  for  maintaining,  as 
well. 

Since  in  the  study  of  medicine 
these  days  so  much  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  microscopes,  x-rays,  and  other 
expensive  laboratory  equipment,  doc¬ 
tors  are  just  about  forced  to  connect 
themselves  with  a  hospital.  Those 
who  have  not  done  so  usually  belong 
either  to  the  old  family  doctor  class 
(we  wish  there  were  more  !)  or  to  the 
young  graduates  doing  country  prac¬ 
tice  for  experience  and  expecting  to 
get  away  to  the  town  or  city  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  stands  to  reason,  then, 
that  if  these  young  doctors  are  to  look 
upon  country  districts  as  possibilities 
ror  a  successful  future  for  them,  the 
conveniences  to  which  they  have  been 
tiained  must  be  accessible. 

In  some  places  the  communities  al¬ 
ready  have  met  the  issue  and  in  order 


to  keep  their  doctor  have  established  a  rural  hos¬ 
pital  with  the  necessary  equipment.  When  one 
considers  that  three  out  of  five  American  children 
are  born  in  country  districts,  it  is  all  the  more 
apparent  that  easily  accessible  hospitals  would 
lessen  the  hazards  of  maternity.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  cases  where  a  case  is  unusual  and 
needs  hospital  care.  A  loss  per  year  of  12,800 
mothers  during  childbirth  seems  tremendous.  Not 
only  might  this  loss  be  greatly  reduced,  but  many 
children’s  diseases  resulting  from  neglected 
motherhood  might  be  prevented.  A  good  start 
is  very  important  in  a  child’s  life;  yet  we  are 
told  that  one-third  of  the  mothers  go  through 
childbirth  without  any  medical  attention  whatever. 

As  we  have  attended  meetings  of  farm  women 
and  correspond  with  a  very  great  many  of  them, 


the  matter  of  rural  health  has  often  been  the 
deciding  factor  as  to  whether  they  should  remain 
on  the  farm.  This  feeling  has  been  emphasized 
where  they  had  either  old  folks  or  young  children 
to  care  for.  Often  elderly  people  themselves 
have  been  practically  forced  to  leave  their  farms 
because  they  did  not  dare  to  face  a  northern 
winter  with  -its  attendant  ills  while  cut  off  from 
their  doctor  by  inaccessible  roads. 

Flowever,  public  health  is  more  than  the  doctor 
or  the  nurse,  although  these  two  figures  always 
come  first  to  mind  when  health  is  mentioned. 
Making  us  well  is  one  aspect  of  medicine,  keeping 
us  well  is  another.  For  this  purpose  the  public 
health  officers,  and  the  so-called  public  health 
nurses,  as  distinguished  from  regular  bedside 
nurses,  are,  invaluable.  People  can  do  a  great 
many  things  for  themselves  to  pre¬ 
vent  getting  sick.  “A  stitch  in  time” 
often  prevents  really  serious  trouble, 
and  it  is  one  function  of  such  health 
officials  to  teach  people  how  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  When  our  par¬ 
ents  were  young,  “taking  care”  in 
winter  often  meant  wearing  very 
heavy  clothes  or  staying  in  tightly 
closed  rooms  with  a  roaring  fire  go¬ 
ing.  What  a  different  attitude  from 
today !  Fresh  air  and  sunlight,  Na¬ 
ture’s  own  doctors,  and  a  good  clean, 
active  body  without  too  many  hin¬ 
drances — many  of  the  foes  are  van¬ 
quished  before  they  even  have  a 
chance. 

Much  health  education  has  been 
done  in  the  more  populous  centers 
but  comparatively  little  has  gone  back 
into  the  more  remote  section.  Much 
remains  to  be  done.  Country  chil¬ 
dren's  teeth  are  just  as  bad,  they  have 
as  many  adenoids  and  diseased  ton- 
(C  on  tinned  on  page  9) 


The  only  way  the  progressive  community  of  Sandy  Springs,  Md.,  could  retain  their 
one  remaining  active  country  doctor,  where  a  few  years  previously  there  had  been 
eight,  was  to  build  this  hospital  at  Oiney.  White  the  hospital  is  open  to  any  doctor  in 
the  county,  it  is  probable  that  had  this  hospital  not  been  built,  this  particular  farming 
community  would  now  be  without  the  services  of  a  local  physician. 

Photo — Courtesy  of  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
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1KT:> y.T—  «  good  feeding  practices.  It  does  not  take  long  to  especially  who  reap  any  great  amount  of  real 

/It  waste  more  dollars  furnishing  good  feed  to  a  poor  happiness  who  do  not  read.  More  than  ever  are 

imn>TipTTT/nTB?iy/8v  cow  tpan  can  nla(^e  UP  iffia  l°ng  time  by  a  good  reading  and  study  necessary  to  make  a  material 

.,/% CfJCJ.Cz  U  3u&  U Aj  producer.  success.  The  good  farmer,  like  the  good  doctor, 

"* *  Founded  1842  _ _  never  ceases  to  add  to  his  education  by  keeping 

-  . —  ■  1  y— • ~  .  up  to  the  best  practices  in  his  trade  and  profes- 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.  -  -  -  -  -  Publisher  .  Corn  Borer  Endangering"  Crop  sion,  through  the  reading  of  good  farm  journals, 

Frfd'vVAOmN  .-I""  " Associate  Editor  One  for  the  blackbird ,  magazines  and  books. 

Hugh  L.  Cosline  ------  Assistant  Editor  One  for  the  crow,  More  than  this,  reading  of  good  literature  is 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  On< c  for  t  ic  cuizvoi  m>  a  freshening  of  the  spirit.  When  one  is  tired, 

Birge  Kinne . -  Advertising  Managei  _  ’ rc c  o  j  a.  lonesome  or  discouraged,  when  the  course  and 

E.  C.  Weatherby  -  -  -  -  ireu  a  ion  anab  r  |  HE  older  generation  will  easily  lecal  annoyances  of  everyday  life  press  too  heavily, 

T  .cd  Van  Wa^enen  Jr.  M.  C.  Burritt  1  memories  of  planting  tarred  coin .out  of  a  bag  then  those  who  love  to  read  can  get  a  few  mo¬ 
ll.  E.  Cook  °  G.  T.  Hughes  to  the  swing  of  the  above  jingle.  1  lie  black  bud,  ments  somewhere,  somehow,  to  steal  far  away 

-  -  ~  "  TMfTprin  A  n  \  crow  and  cutworm  were  had  enough  in  all  truth,  t0  dle  land  of  the  spirit  and  there  to  live  through 

OUR  ADVERTIS  -t  >  ‘  .  hut  unless  some  check  can  be  found  to  the  mcreas-  Hooks  in  other  lands,  in  other  times  and  with  other 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  •  5,>read  an<J  ravages  of  the  European  corn  T)eoole  to  travel  to  adventure  and  to  love  Then 
which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest  _  hn°  *  •  ,  fair  chance  of  destroying  more  P  ’  t0  \ravcl’  w  adventure  ana  to  love,  men 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  borer  it  stands  a  tan  chance  ot  destroying  moie  tiiey  can  return  again  to  doing  chores  or  washing 

treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  corn  than  all  the  other  enemies  ot  the  ciop  put  d-,e  Hislieg  with  a  new  vision,  a  new  outlook  upon 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  together.  this  thing  we  call  Life. 

by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  The  authorities  now  state  that  the  European  6  ,  -  •  ,  , 

/ood  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  wi„  be  as  destructive  in  com  flow-  ,.  Wh,en  ^.ar.  S0' T  ,  ^j11.  ^  h*  l’35  "° 

advertised  .  .  ,  „  ...  .  .  b  ,,  time  to  read,  think  ot  the  hoy  Lincoln,  lying  on 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  mg  sections  as. bod  weevil  has  been  m  the  cotton  the  floor  readi  before  the  flickering  flames  of 

saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist  when  states.  1  his  pest  smuggled  itselt  into  this  country  fire  ]ace 

ordering  from  our  advertisers.  _  in  a  shipment  of  broom  corn  from  Hungary  ten  1  c  ,  .  , 

■■  -7-  ,  von rs  -ion  Since  then  in  suite  of  the  neatest  care  J  ,me  to  read— the  true  lover  of  books  and 

Correspondence  tor  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  de-  )  eai  S  abO.  Since  tUeil  111  Spite  OI  UlC  ,-,1  eate  r  C  -  wjJ1  aJU;lxs  find  time  to  read 

partments  may  be  addressed  to  either  and  restrictions  by  the  authorities  it  has  continued  magazines  \\m  always  nuu  Ullie  10  1CcKU 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  lo  Spread  until  it  now  exists  in  the  states  of  * - 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Vcr-  x  ^ 

—  - - - - - - — -  .  10„  mont,  Rhode  Island,  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  The  Prospect  for  Better  Farm  Prices 

Office Cat?^F.'hiiira,C<N^  Y.*)  under  the  Act  of  March  6,  1879.  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana  and  West  "Virginia.  ‘"There  are  only  two  ways  of  bringing  about  an  ad- 

*  *  ;  i  ~  ‘  -  .  Only  very  recently  it  has  been  discovered  in  justraent  between  farm  prices  and  retail  prices,  either 

Subscription  price,  payable  m  advance,  cju  a  yeai,  -rii-  •  '  wages  must  decline  so  that  handling  charges  will  be 

three  years  for  $2,  five  yeais  for  S3-  Canadian  and  •  •  .  .  less  or  retail  prices  must  rise 

foreign,  $2  a  year.  ihe  departments  of  agriculture  and  experiment  lcs^u°dreinv  bv  past  experiences,  the  adjustment  that 

■-  _  stations  are  giving  careiul  consideration  to  new  iu  0cCur  js  for  the  agricultural  production  to  be 

VOL.  119  January  29,  1927  •NO»  J  ways  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  corn  reduced  to  such  an  amount  per  capita,  that  there  will  be 
'  borer  and  of  control  measures.  All  corn  growers,  a  shortage  of  farm  products.  From  1896  to  1920,  we 

I  vow,  this  Year,  that  I  will  WORK,  particularly  in  the  infested  sections,  should  watch  bad  a  period  ot  high  cost  of  living  following  a  pro- 

LOVE,  LAUGH,  and  LILT,  ,  •  rro1>/verv  careftillv  dttrin-  the  -rowin-  sea-  long?d  agricuUural  depression  If  the  present  depression 

4vrl  miide  mv  hoot  with  ctcadv  hand  meir  cr0pS  v€1>  caieruii}  ciurm&  me  giovvm^  sen  continues  as  it  promises  to  do,  we  are  likely  to  have  a 

Vor  let  it  drift  ’  soil  and  as  soon  as  a  few  broken  tops  are  noticed,  more  severe  period  of  the  high  cost  of  living  begin- 

I’il  try  to  make  this  blessed  Year  growers  should  notify  their  county  agent  or  the  ing  in  a  decade  or  two.”— George  F.  Warren. 

My  best - and  then,  college  of  agriculture.  _  XT  mr  ,  , 

If  1  should  fail  in  ’27  T  N  HIS  usual  forcible  and  clear  way,  Hi. 

I’ll  Vow  Again!  J[  Warren,  the  well  known  farm  economist  of 

— Rev.  J.  W.  Holland,  The  Worth  of  &  Woman  Cornell  University,  has  stated  in  a  few  words 

the  A.  A.  Philosophy  Man.  .  what  might  he  expected  for  the  future  of  the 

*  *  *  I  T  «  «0‘  uncommon  to  hear  woman  s  praises  faml  business. 

1  sung  as  the  light  ot  the  home  ,01  the  _  tope  Good  times  on  the  farm  are  like  a  good  many 

HERBERT  JANVRIN  BROWNE,  long  dis-  of  mankind  ’  and  we  think  ot  these  sentiments  Qther  situations_they  come  and  go  in  cycles.  For 

tance  weather  forecaster,  states  that  the  as  being  romantically  beautiful.  But  it  takes  cold  sonie  years  now  farmers  have  been  at  the  bottom 

weather  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  North-  figures  to  appeal  to  some  people  and  a  recent  re-  of  tl  cle  and  times  have  been  hard.  There  are 

western  Mexico  in  January  will  present  the  fea-  port  to  the  American  Statistical  Association  pro-  some  indications,  particularly  in  dairying  and 

tures  to  be  expected  in  a  winter  forecasted  to  be  yides  those.  .  Ihe  average  money  value  ot  every  pOU]try  husbandry,  that  we  are  now  on  the  up- 

one  of  the  severest  in  many  portions  of  the  North  living  American,  that  is,  Ins  w  ealth-pi  oducing  ward  trend.  It  is  likely  that  for  certain  kinds 

American  continent  ever  known.  Talk  about  old-  capacity,  was  computed  at  S  17,500.  A  man  was  ^  £arm1;n„  times  may  continue  difficult  for  some 

fashioned  winters!  When  some  old  timer  begins  estimated  at  $20,000  while  a  woman  is  suppose  time  yet.  But  we  never  can  get  away  from  the 

to  tell  about  how  much  colder  it  was  “back  in  to  be  worth  three-fourths  as  much  or  $15,000.  £act  tfiat  sooner  or  later  the  lane  must  have  its 

’75”  than  it  is  this  year,  we  hope  someone  will  brom  the  Aew  I  ork  limes  is  the  fol  owing  ex-  £Urnjngr  and  good  times  will  return  for  a  long 

rise  up  and  choke  him !  cerpt  concerning  the  pait  ot  the  iq)oit  w  nc  1  perjod  Qf  years  to  the  farms.  We  believe  this 

*  *  *  concerns  women :  js  so  esjiecially  for  the  fact  that  the  teeming 

“The  vast  majority  of  women  are  still  engaged  in  millions  are  on  the  constant  increase  in  the  cities 

The  price  of  one  good  cow  spent  in  buying  a  home-making,  and  here  is  admission  that  in  concrete  and  fiiey  must  buy  and  eat  what  the  declining 

really  good  bull  will  prove  the  most  profitable  money  values  the  work  of  woman  in  the  home  is  wonh  numfier  0f  farmers  grow  and  have  for  sale. 

n  rlnirvimn  ran  make  if  he  exnects  to  at  least  three-fourths  as  much  as  that  of  the  man  m  the  _ _ 

investment  a  dairyman  can  make  11  lie  expect.,  x  fact0ry  or  office.  The  gap  would  be  more  than 

raise  heifers  and  stay  in  ousmess.  closed  Up  by  the  imponderable  Values  of  woman’s 

*  *  *  energies.  The  money  value  of  a  wife  and  mother’s  Aunt  J £LH6t  S  Cn6Stnut 

efforts  in  the  kitchen  and  the  nursery  has,  of  course,  .  ,  .  ,  .  •  • 

December  annle  holdings  in  the  United  States  bccu  appraised  by  the  statisticians.  In  all  probability  A  iN^  woman  who  is  accustomed  to  dcniig 
.  necemner  a]  j  le  ^  they  have  also  set  a  price  on  her  services  with  the  pic-  very  best  on  committee  work,  whether  it  be 

m  terms  ot  barrels  were  1 3^4°5> 1  — ^  an  mciease  ture  book,  the  building  blocks,  and  the  elementary  speller  -  on  the  supper  committee  or  as  chief  speaker 

over  last  year  of  371,759  barrels.  Canada  shows  a!Ki  reader.  What  they  have  not  capitalized  is  the  feel-  ,  +i  t  1.  f  o  »  feeling  she  o-ets  when 

a  twentv-five  per  cent  decrease  over  last  year.  ing  that  goes  .with  the  service.  The  bricklayer  and  the  Kno ws  that  sott  o  gasW  s“«  f‘L*' 

-  1  bond  salesman  are  not  called  upon  to  supplement  an  another  job  is  handed  hei  always  as  a  recoti 

*  *  .*  honest  day’s  work  with  sympathy  and  affection.  In  tion  of  her  ability,  of  course!  I  had  to  say  tins 

woman’s  work  these  things  are  still,  as  a  rule^  insepar-  order  to  b^  fair  to  my  sex.  Now  Ell  show 

The  American  people  are  not  eating  as  many  able  from  the  concrete  product.  And  that  ought  to  be  tl  side  of  the  story  whjch  is  not  quite  so 

apples  per  capita  as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  worth  at  least  the  extra  25  per  cent.  — G.  W.  H.  complimentary  ~S 

One  reason  is  that  the  citrus  growers  have  been - c  1  .  . ., 

better  organizers  and  advertisers  than  have  the  t  ^  ,,,  V‘A  very  tidy  young  man  was  distressed  by  hlS 

apple  producers  and  have  taught  people  to  cat  iNo  iime  t0  Keaa  wife’s  carelessness  in  attire  at  home.  He  was 

more  oranges  and  grapefruit.  T  TOW  often  have  all  of  us  heard  people  make  especially  annoyed  by  a  tom  skirt,  which  i*s 

*  *  *  Othe  excuse  that  thev  have  no  time  to  read,  wife  was  forever  pinning  and  never  mending- 

There  are  few  difficulties  of  life  more  tragic  than  Being  a  tidy  man,  he  had  acquired  .some  sW 

Studies  made  by  Professor  E.  G.  Misner  of  f0r  one  to  be  so  crowded  with  work  and  the  with  a  needle  in  his  bachelor  days.  With  tne  1,1 

the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  from  trivial  cares  of  the  day  that  they  have  no  time  for  tention  of  administering  a  rebuke  to  lus  wnte.  1 

actual  dairy  farms  show  that  in  some  of  the  communion  with  all  the  spirits  of  the  past  and  set  to  work  on  the  skirt  during  her  absence  an 

leading  dairy  sections  of  New  York  farmers  spend  present  through  the  written  word.  sewed  it  up  neatly.  When,  on  her  leturn  !onK>’ 

$909  per  farm  for  feed.  This  represents  about  Reading,  like  all  other  good  things,  can  he  and  he  showed  her  what  he  had  done,  she  w 
one-third  of  the  value  of  milk  and  over  one-  js  over-done  and  abused.  There  never  was  a  time  touched  and  kissed  him  tenderly.  Soon  she  e 

fourth  of  the  cash  farm  expenses.  when  there  was  more  poor  reading  matter  and  the  room,  to  return  with  an  armful  of  garnie”  • 

It  is  easy  to  he  seen,  therefore,  Why  good  more  that  was  actually  harmful  in  circulation  “Here  are  some  okm  e  01  vou  t  ai  mg  ,  _  ^ 

dairymen  are  giving  more  attention  than  ever  to  than  there  is  today.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  ..  J!??,1 L^*  vottltavit  ‘ttMF  ” 

the  right  choice  of'  feed  for  their  dairies  and  to  are  few  people  who  attain  very  much  success  and  1HEM  WHENEVER  TOE  PIA  V  E  I  EM  . 
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News  From  the  Publisher's  Farm 


THE  last  few  weeks  little  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  on  the  farm  as  most  of  the  men 
have  been  laid  up  with  the  grippe.  We 
did  succeed,  however,  in  filling  the  ice 
house.  * 

I  wish  that  somebody  would  give  me  a  recipe, 
“How  to  Keep  Single  Hired  Men  Happy  in  a 
Dairy”. 

Three  more  cows  have  just  been  put  on  test 
for  seven  day  records  and  I  will 
let  you  know  the  results  in  the 
issue  of  February  12th.  FISH- 
KILL  GLADYS  HERO  INK  A 
gives  great  promise  of  making  a 
good  record.  She  has  been  giv¬ 
ing-  104  lbs.  of  milk  a  day  on 
26^/2  lbs.  of  grain  and  we  believe 

rthat  we  can  increase  her  milk 
production  by  increasing  her 
grain  to  30  lbs.  a  day.  The  other 
two  animals  that  are  on  test  are 
both  first  calf  heifers,  sired  by 
HENGERVELD  HOMESTEAD  DE  ICOL 
4th.  A  junior  three-year  old  FISHKILL  TOPSY 
COLA  NTH  A  INK  A,  has  completed  a  very  credit¬ 
able  record  in  Class  C  by  giving  14,999.1  lbs.  of 
milk  and  467.52  lbs.  of  fat.  This  heifer  was 
still  milking  30  lbs.  a  day  when  she  completed 
her  year’s  record  and  although  we  have  tried  to 
dry  her  up  we  have  been  unable  so  far  to  do  so. 


Henry  Morgenthaii,  Jr. 


THE  January  15th  snow  storm  certainly  tied 
up  all  traffic  in  our  neighborhood.  On  Fri¬ 
day  night  I  drove  in  my  automobile  from  Fish- 
kill  to  my  farm  in  ten  minutes  and  I  came  back  on 
Sunday  with  a  farm  team  and  sleigh  in  one  hour. 
We  were  the  first  vehicle  that  went  over  that  part 
of  the  state  road  that  day.  It  gave  one  a  most 
pleasant  sensation  to  plow  through  the  virgin 
snow. 

*  *  * 

f  ATTENDED  the  New  York  State  Horticul- 
1  tural  Society  Fruit  Exhibit  at  Rochester  for 
the  first  time  and  I  was  tremendously  impressed 
with  the  whole  affair.  The  exhibits  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  spray  material  and  other  equipment 
allied  with  the  fruit  industry  was  much  larger 
than  I  had  any  conception.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  display  of  fruit  might  have  been  bigger 
than  it  was.  The  exhibit  that  created  more  in¬ 
terest  and  discussion  than  any  other,  was  the  one 
put  on  by  the  Department  of  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets.  This  exhibit  displayed  15  barrels  of  apples 
taken  out  of  storage  from  various  parts  of  the 
State.  These  barrels  were  opened  by  a  Federal 
Inspector  and  dumped  on  a  table  and  gave  the 
most  concrete  answer  as  to  why  New  York  State 
Baldwins  are  selling  for  $3.00  today.  The  oid 
saying  that  “A  Chain  is  No  Stronger  than  its 
W  eakest  Link”  is  applicable  to  this  exhibit  in  that 
a  poorly  graded  and  packed  barrel  of  apples  low¬ 
ers  the  value  of  all  the  barreled  apples  that  come 
on  the  market.  Some  of  the  barrels  of  apples  in 
'his  exhibit  were  very  good  but  unfortunately  they 
were  in  the  minority. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  evening  the  Horticultural  Society  gave  a 
banquet  which  I  attended.  After  the  supper 
instead  of  having  the  usual  after  dinner  speeches, 
die  Society  had  an  original  program  in  that  they 
offered  cash  prizes  to  four  Cornell  students  to 
compete  in  a  public  speaking  contest.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  one  of  the  judges  in  conjunction 
'with  Dr.  Lattin  and  Mr.  Hall.  We  awarded  the 
di'st  prize  to  Miss  M.  M.  Learning,  Cornell  ’27, 
who  in  her  speech  pointed  out  to  the  apple  grow¬ 
ers  that  they  ought  to  encourage  the  consumption 
°f  apples  through  advertising.  Miss  Learning 
drew  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  chagrin 
of  everyone  present,  to  the  fact  that  the  menu  of 
the  evening’s  banquet  contained  no  apples. 

I  he  second  prize  was  given  to  T.  E.  Lamont, 
Cornell  ”27.  who  delivered  a  very  fluent  and  time- 
*>'  address  on  better  packing  and  grading. 


The  four  contestants  showed  careful  prepara¬ 
tion  and  uniformly  good  delivery  of  their 
speeches. 

*  *  * 

The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his 
child's  love. 

*  *  * 

A  handful  of  rice  is  wealth  to  a  starving  man. 


Visits  With 

ONE  of  the  most  vivid  and  delightful 
memories  of  my  childhood  is  that  of  a 
mother  who,  in  spite  of  a  life  spent 
in  toil  and  hardship,  always  went 
singing  about  her  work.  Nothing  can  be  so 
very  wrong  with  a  world  when  one  can  still 
sing. 

Father  had  a  large  dairy  and  it  took  a  long 
time  for  him  and  the  older  boys  to  do  the 

milking.  In  the  early  winter 
evenings  mother  would  get 
the  supper  started,  and  then, 
while  waiting  for  the  men  to 
come  from  the  milking,  she 
would  take  her  place  before 
the  blazing  wood  fire  in  the 
sitting  room,  with  my 
younger  brother  on  her  lap 
and  with  me  on  the  stool  at 
her  knee.  Then  she  would 
sing  to  us  some  of  the  songs  that  have  lived 
and  come  down  through  the  years. 

With  wonderful  memory  she  could  recall  all 
the  verses  of  dozens  of  old  ballads  that  many 
of  the  older  generation  who  read  this  will  re¬ 
member,  and  some  of  which  you  probably  have 
not  heard  in  a  long  time. 

A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  mother  and  asked 
her  if  she  could  Still  remember  any  of  these 
songs  that  she  used  to  sing.  Sure  enough, 
she  soon  sent  me  a  long  list  with  a  little  his¬ 
tory  of  many  of  them.  Some  of  the  best  of 
the  old  ballads  are  tied  up  with  the  history  of 
the  people  and  breathe  the  very  hopes,  aspira¬ 
tions  and  ideals  of  the  generations  of  the  folk 
who  sang-  them. 

Space  will  permit  the  mentioning  here  of 
only  a  very  few  of  the  songs  that  mother  used 
to  sing  and  only  a  verse  or  so  of  each.  But 
perhaps  there  will  be  enough  to  set  you  think¬ 
ing  and  dreaming  of  the  particular  ones  that 
Y'OUR  mother  or  grandmother  used  to  sing  in 
those  happy  days  when  you  were  young: 

“SOME  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO” 

I  wandered  to  the  village,  Tom, 

I  sat  beneath  the  tree. 

Upon  the  schoolhouse  playing  ground 
That  sheltered  you  and  me. 

But  none  were  left  to  greet  me,  Tom 

And  few  were  left  to  know 

Who  played  with  us  upon  that  green, 

Some  twenty  years  ago. 

Another  one  very  much  like  the  above  is : 

“GATHERING  SHELLS  FROM  THE 
SEASHORE” 

I  wandered  today  on  the  sea  shore, 

The  winds  and  the  waves  were  low, 

And  I  thought  of  the  days  that  were  gone,  Maud, 
Many  long  years  ago. 

Ah!  those  are  the  happy  days  of  all,  Maud, 

Not  a  care  or  a  sorrow  did  we  know, 

As  we  played  on  the  white  pebbled  sands,  Maud, 
Gathering  up  the  shells  from  the  sea  shore. 

In  these  times  when  from  one-quarter  to 
one-third  of  our  marriages  result  in  divorce,  it 
might  be  well  if  more  of  us  could  sing: 
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hey  ai c  Lee  with  their  horses  that  hae  nane. 
♦  *  * 

A  thread  will  tie  an  honest  man  better  than  a 
rope  a  knave. 


A  Thought  for  the  Week 


"Our  fathers  forbid  us  to  recede;  they 
teach  us  what  is  our  rightful  heritage;  they 
bid  us  reclaim,  they  bid  us  augment  that  herit¬ 
age,  preserve  their  virtues,  and  avoid  their 
errors.  These  are  the  true  uses  of  the  past. 
Like  some  sacred  edifice  it  is  a  tomb  upon 
which  to  rear  a  temple.” — Bulwer  Lytton. 


the  Editor 

SILVER  THREADS  AMONG  THE  GOLD 

Darling,  I  am  growing  old — 

Silver  threads  among  the  gold 

Shine  upon  my  brow  today; 

Life  is  fading  fast  away; 

But  my  darling  you  will  be,  will  be 

Always  young  and  fair  to  me. 

An  old-timer  that  never  fails  to  stir  me.  a 
martial  air  that  has  led  many  a  gallant  English 
and  American  soldier  lad  into  the  battle,  is:  ' 

THE  GIRL  I  LEFT  BEHIND  ME 

I  am  lonesome  since  I  crossed  the  hills. 

And  o’er  the  moor  and  valley, 

Such  heavy  thoughts  my  heart  do  fill, 

Since  parting  with  my  Sally. 

A  stirring,  swinging  old  piece  that  I  always 
like  to  hear,  not  only  sung  but  played  espec¬ 
ially  by  an  old  fiddler,  is: 

ROSIN  THE  BOW 

I  have  travelled  this  wide  world  over 
And  now  to  another  I’ll  go, 

For  I  know  that  good  quarters  are  waiting, 

To  welcome  old  Rosin  the  Bow. 

One  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
many  of  the  ballads  that  our  ancestors  used  to 
sing  was  their  gloominess.  The  pioneer  seem¬ 
ed  to  get  considerable  pleasure  out  of  singing 
about  “the  dark  and  silent  tomb”.  The  follow¬ 
ing  chorus  from  “Kittie  Wells”  is  typical  of 
these : 

While  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  morning, 

And  the  myrtle  and  the  ivy  were  in  bloom. 

And  the  sun  on  the  hill  was  dawning, 

It  was  then  that  we  laid  her  in  the  tomb. 

Here  is  still  another  song  of  a  gloomy 
nature,  a  product  of  our  Civil  War,  which  I 
have  always  liked  not  only  because  of  its 
sweet  old  tune,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
sentiment  being  better  poetry  than  most  of  the 
songs  of  this  doleful  nature.  How  many  of 
you  remember: 

THE  FADED  COAT  OF  BLUE 

No  more  the  bugle  calls  the  weary  one. 

Rest,  noble  spirit,  in  thy  grace 
Unknown. 

I’ll  find  you  and  know  you  among  the 
Good  and  true, 

When  a  robe  of  white  is  given  for  a 
Faded  coat  of  blue. 

Of  quite  a  different  nature  and  swing,  and 
one  that  I  used  to  tease  mother  to  sing,  is  the 
darky  song  called : 

OH,  DEM  GOLDEN  SLIPPERS 

Oh,  my  golden'  slippers  am  laid  away, 

Kase  I  don’t  ’spect  to  wear  them 
’Til  my  wedding  day, 

And  my  long  tailed  coat 
Dat  I  loved  so  well, 

I  will  wear  up  in  the  Chariot 
In  the  morn. 

And  my  long  white  robe  that  I 
Bought  last  June, 

I’m  going  to  get  changed 
Kase  it  fits  too  soon, 

And  the  old  gray  hoss 
What  I  used  to  drive, 

I  will  hitch  him  to  the 
Chariot  in  the  morn. 

*  (Continued  on  page  9) 
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Better  Yield — 


Higher  Quality — 

RED,  ripe,  juicy  tomatoes — snowy,  white 
cauliflower — peas  that  melt  in  your 
mouth — the  fancy  vegetables  that  bring 
the  highest  prices ! 

High  grade  apples  and  peaches — crimson 
Winesaps,  mellow  Grimes  Golden,  spicy  Albe¬ 
marle  Pippins,  golden  ripe  Elbertas,  luscious 
Crawfords — the  kind  growers  sell  to  their 
select  trade ! 

How  are  they .  produced  ? 

Successful  market  growers  and  orchardists 
know  the  answer.  Plenty  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizer  and  as  a  top-dressing  stimulates  the 
growth,  that  means  early  maturity  and  high 
quality. 

V  ♦  v  There  is;  no  better  carrier-  of  nitrogen  than 
Orcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  It’s  fine  and 
dry— easy  to  spread— and  high  in  test  (25*4 
per  cent  ammonia  guaranteed).  All  soluble, 
quickly  available. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  prices  or  mail  the  cou¬ 
pon.  *  . 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammoni 

The  Barrett  Company,  Agricultural  Department 

Atlanta,  Georgia  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Berkeley,  Cal. 


I 


0-2-27 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  I  am  especially  interested  in - - - - - - — - 

( Write  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 

and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


Kame 


Address 


The  largest  and  most  comprehensive- strictly 

FARM  SEED  BOOK 

yf  the  year  is  now  ready  for  distribution.  • 

Dibble's  Catalog  is  different  from  all  others.  •  coVors 

Printed  on  heavy,  paper,  with  clear  type,  profuse. v  ilLut^deu  J.i  coitus. 
Written  by  Farmers  and  Seedgrowers  ior.  banners. 

It  tells  the  truth  about  the  Farm  Seed  Situation. 

No  Farmer  can  afford  to  buy  seeds  till  he  has  read  it. 

Thousands  of  Farmers  depend  on  its  advice  annually. 

It  is  our  silent  salesman,  and  most  convincing. 

WHY?  ,  . 

Because  we  =ell  but  one  grade  of  Seeds  and  that,  the  best  obtainable. 
You  know  in  advance  what  you  are  buying,  and  get  it  for  less  money, 
than  the  ‘'Cream  of  the  Crops”  can  be  purchased  for  dsew here. 

It  costs  us  around  a  quarter  to  put  this  look  »n  your  hands. 

Tour  name  and  address  on  a  postal  card  will  bring  it  to  jou. 

Will  you  do  your  part?  Address — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A, 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds.  -  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.(et,  inno  nr  res  in  our  own  Seed  Farms. 

Seedhouse.  Elevator  and  Warehouse  capacity  over  100,000  bushels 
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When  writing  advertiser* 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Horticultural  Society  Meeting  Best  Yet 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


problems  there  which  we  do  not  have —  est  pack.  “We  can  get  by  the  inspector 
the  large  number  of  nationalities  and  but  not  the  housewife.” 


dialects,  the  small  size  of  farms,  the 
poor  equipment  and  pointed  out  the 
great  underlying  difference  between  the 
farm  problem  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  with  one- 
sixth  of  the  land  area  of  the  world  has 
only  one-thirteenth  of  its  population  to 
support,  while  Europe  with  one-twelfth 
of  the  area  must  support  one-fourth  of 
its  population.  There  labor  is  cheap 
and  land  high.  Here  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Anything  that  we  can  do  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  Europe  he 
said,  so  as  to  make  it  more  nearly  equal 
to  ours,  ought  to  help  us  as  well  as 
Europe  itself.  He  told  of  the  great  em¬ 
phasis  being  put  upon  education  and  the 
establishment  of  secondary  schools  and 
agricultural  colleges  and  of  large  re¬ 
search  activities. 

An  enjoyable  feature  of  the  meeting 
which  served  as  a  relaxation  from  the 
heavy  program  was  the  supper — not  a 
banquet — which  was  arranged  by  Carl 
Wooster,  L.  A.  Toan  and  E.  H.  Ander¬ 
son,  on  Thursday  evening.  There  was 
signing  and  plenty  of  fun.  President 
Mitchell  who  presided  was  in  a  special¬ 
ly  happy  mood.  The  only  program  was 
furnished  by  four  Cornell  students  who 
spoke  for  two  prizes  of  sixty  and  forty 
dollars  offered  by  the  Society.  They 
were  all  excellent.  Miss  M.  M.  Learning 
who  spoke  on  “Eve  and  the  Apple”  cap¬ 
tured  first  prize  and  the  audience  as 
well.  Her  thesis  was  that  the  house¬ 
wife  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
apple  problem  and  that  she  must  be 
reached  with  advertising.  T.  E.  Tu¬ 
rnout,  son  of  a  member  at  Albion  was 
a  close  second,  winning  second  money. 
He  spoke  on  “Taking  the  Chance  out  of 
the  Apple  Barrel.” 

Advertising;  Campaign  Again 
Comes  Up 

Advertising  was  a  topic  much  in 
everyone’s  mind.  Many  speakers  re¬ 
ferred  to  it.  Mr.  John  Gorby,  Executive 
Secretary  of  “Apples  for  Health”  pre¬ 
sented  the  plan  of  that  organization.  He 
declared  that  American  business  spends 
a  billion  dollars  for  advertising  annual¬ 
ly,  and  pointed  out  that  almost  every¬ 
thing  we  buy  is  advertised,  the  hill  for 
which  we  pay  as  buyers  and  asked  why 
the  apple  grower  should  not  do  the 
same  thing — advertise  and  charge  it  to 
the  consumer.  He  stated  that  thirteen 
national  advertising  campaigns  had  aver¬ 
aged  to  increase  sales  239  per  cent  over 
a  period  of  five  years.  Advertising  calls 
for  money  organizations  and  skill. 
These,  he  believes  “Apples  for  Health” 
is  prepared  to  supply  and  asserted  that 
it  was  “the  first  honcst-to-goodncss  na¬ 
tional  apple  association”.  He  hopes  to 
secure  50,000  members  at  two  dollars 
each  who  will  also  pledge  one-half  cent 
per  bushel  on  fruit  sold  next  year.  The 
organization  has  about  1000  members 
now.  About  100  additional  members 
were  secured  after  Mr.  Gorby’s  address. 
Joseph  Slicker,  Chairman  of  the  Apple 
Week  Committee  in  New  York  City  told 
of  results  accomplished  by  this  form  of 
advertising.  E.  A.  Hackett  of  the  Nash- 
oba  Association  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  also 
vigorously  urged  the  need  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

Grades  and  the  Grading  Laws 

J.  S.  Crutchfield,  President  of  the 
American  Fruit  Growers  one  of  the 
largest  apple  distributing  agencies  in 
the  United  States  declared  that  it  was 
time  for  western  New  York  to  wake 
up.  Competition  with  the  fruit  of  the 
northwest  will  become  more,  rather  than 
less  severe  in  the  future  for  western 
fruit  will  be  better  in  quality.  Only  a 
better  grade  and  pack  here  will  enable 
us  to  meet  this  competition  and  this  can 
only  be  secured  in  a  large  way  through 
community  packing  houses.  We  must 
pack  better  grades  and  maintain  an  hon- 


-  Following  statements  by  H.  W.  Sam¬ 
son,  standardization  specialist  of  the  U. 

S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our 
own  Commissioner  B.  A.  Pyrkc  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Special  Committee  of  which 
H.  E.  Wellman  was  Chairman,  appoint¬ 
ed  at  the  last  summer  meeting  at  Sodus, 
was  called  for.  This  committee  had 
worked  long  and  hard  on  its  report 
which  was  looked  forward  to  with  great 
expectancy.  The  assembly  room  was  as 
full  when  this  report  was  given  at  3  P. 
M.  of  the  last  day  as  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  meetings.  The  committee,  after 
conference  with  Commissioner  Pyrke, 
recommended  in  general  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  apple  grading  law 
which  he  had  prepared,  with  one  note¬ 
worthy  exception:  the  United  States 
Grades  were  substituted  for  the  State 
grades  and  these  arc  to  be  abolished. 
This  proposal  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  after  some  debate. 

Commercial  Grading  Graphically 
Criticized 

The  hardest  opposition  .  came  on  the 
committee’s  proposal  on  facing  which 
was  that  “the  face  or  shown  surface 
shall  be  an  average  of  the  contents  of 
the  package”.  This  opposition  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  and  led  by  a  group  of  dealers, 
but  after  considerable  debate  command¬ 
ed  very  little  support.  When  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  amendment  to  the  apple 
grading  law  finally  came  to  a  vote,  it 
was  carried  nearly  ten  to  one.  The  fight, 
for  a  truly  representative  face  is  not 
yet  won  but  is  well  started. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  the  Secretary 
had  solicited  and  obtained  from  repre¬ 
sentative  leading  growers  and  packers, 
45  barrels,  selected  by  disinterested  per¬ 
sons  from  storage  to  represent  the  run 
of  A-grade.  These  remained  unopened 
until  they  were  graded  and  marked  by 
the  State-federal  inspectors  on  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  tables.  The  result  showed  that  56 
per  cent  were  in  grade  and  44  per  cent 
out  of  grade.  Some  barrels  had  as  high 
as  50  per  cent  of  defects  and  only  13 
barrels  had  less  than  5  per  cent  of  de¬ 
fects.  This  exhibit  was  a  daring  one 
but  it  did  much  to  crystalize  sentiment 
for  better  packing  and  to  prepare  grow¬ 
ers  for  drastic  action.  It  was  the  talk 
of  the  meeting  in  and  out  of  session. 

Fruit  Show  Good  But  Light 

The  fruit  exhibit  was  small  but  of 
finer  quality  than  usual.  The  boys  com¬ 
petitive  exhibit,  a  new  feature,  attract¬ 
ed  'much  favorable  comment.  Seventy- 
five  plates  were  selected  and  exhibited 
by  boys,  45  of  whom  entered  the  com¬ 
petitive  judging.  The  quality  of  much 
of  the  fruit  was  better  than  dad  s  and 
the  whole  exhibit  was  full  of  promise 
for  our  future  fruit  growers.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Pyrke  summed  it  up  well,  when 
he  said  that  the  boys  fine  fruit  exhibit 
suggested  the  best  and  final  answer  to 
the  problem  brought  to  a  focus  by  the 
commercial  exhibit  across  the  isle. 

Of  many  other  things  there  is  no 
space  here  to  tell.  The  first  day  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  in¬ 
sect  and  disease  control.  Grafting  and 
pruning  demonstrations  were  conducted 
daily  during  the  noon  hour.  4  he  Netf 
York  Central’s  demonstration  train  ex¬ 
hibit,  Professor  Tukey’s  “With  a  Cam¬ 
era  in  the  Northwest”,  McKenzie  s  talk 
on  Taxation  and  many  other  subjects 
not  mentioned  here  helped  to  fill  three 
days  full  of  interesting  and  helpful  in* 
formation. 

New  York  “Pack”  Hammered 

New  York  fruit  growers  were  unmer¬ 
cifully  hammered  during  the  whole 
three  days  for  their  poor  pack  of  t’rU'j 
and  there  are  some  signs  that  it  had 
results.  Dean  Mann  complimented  the 
group  by  saying  that  nowhere  in  all  h»s 
travels  had  he  found  a  group  with  more 
(Continued  on  page  9) 
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e  set  you  can 

steady  performance 


The  important  thing  to  know  about 
a  radio  set  is  that  you  can  count  on 
it,  always,  to  be  clear  and  dependa¬ 
ble.  The  farmer  needs — not  an  or¬ 
dinary  set  built  for  a  price — but  one 
of  finest  quality,  to  get  distance 
clearly — to  tune  out  interference — to 
perform  steadily  without  attention — • 
yet  economically. 

A  Radiola  zo  has  proved  it  can  be  de¬ 
pended  on.  It  brings  in  the  lectures 
and  the  news  clearly.  The  sporting 
events  are  real  and  live.  And  music 
comes  through  with  a  clear,  full  tone 
that  is  true  to  the  finest  artist’s  play- 
ing. 

With  its  special  “amplification,”  its 
five  tubes  have  the  distance  reach  of 
sets  having  tnore  than  five  tubes.  This 
same  amplification  helps  to  make  it 
twenty  times  as  selective  as  the  or¬ 


dinary  set,  because  it  amplifies  only 
the  station  you  are  tuned  to. 

A  single  control  brings  in  all  the 
near  stations,  with  the  simplest  one- 
finger  tuning.  And  for  far  stations, 
there  are  verniers,  too,  to  make  dis¬ 
tance  tuning  accurate  and  clear. 


Radiola  20 ,  ivith  Radiotrons  .  $n$ 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100  .  .  .  $35 


Radiola  2.0  has  a  power  Radiotron 
that  helps  to  keep  the  tone  clear — * 
even  at  big  volume.  This  set  can 
magnify  a  faint,  far  signal  to  natural 
voice  volume — amplifying  it  one 
million  times— yet  keeping  it  clear 
and  real.  Test  its  tone  quality  against 
even  far  higher  priced  sets.  You  will 
not  match  it. 

These  are  not  mere  claims,  for  they 
have  been  proved  in  the  stern  “road 
test”  of  experience.  Every  Radiola 
has  the  best  skill  of  RCA — of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric — and  of  Westinghouse 
—behind  it.  And  in  Radiola  2.0,  this 
background  of  long  experience  has 
proved  itself  in  quality  that  stands 
up!  It  is  just  what  the  farmer  needs — - 
the  finest  set  that  has  been  built  for 
antenna  operation  and  low  upkeep 


Buy  with  confidence 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


r 


where  you  see  this's* gn. 


cost. 


% 


RCA  ““Radio  la. 

■  -  1  -  11  1 — -  n  ■  — 

MAftE  *  BY  •  THE  •  MAKERS  •  OF*  THE  -  RAD  l  OTR-Q.M 


NEW  YORK.  •  CHICACO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


*02  (8) 


ntJ6e  Cutter  *3 fiat  Ikies  Jtot  Clog 


THE  light-running  Papec  is  just  the  Cut- 
ter  for  home  and  neighborhood  filling. 

It  requires  less  help  and  less  power  than 
L  any  other  cutter  of  equal  capacity.  ^ 

The  entire  feeding  mechanism  is  now  so  nearly  human  in  action 
that  a  man  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table.  Given  suit¬ 
able  power,  the  Papec  never  clogs  under  any  load  or  any  silo. 

Simple,  rugged  construction  assures  long  life  with  few  repairs. 
Many  are  giving  good  service  after  ten  years’  heavy  use. 
Every  part  is  easy  to  get  at  and  adjust.  There  are  no  wor¬ 
ries  and  no  delays  when  you  get  a  Papec  on  the  job.  Built  by 
men  who  have  specialized  in  Papec  construction  for  25  years. 

Our  1927  Catalog  describes  four  sizes  of  Papec  Cutters  and 
shows  how  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

papec  Machine  company  A 

Ill  Main  Street  Shortsville,  N.Y. 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 

oAssure  ‘Prompt  Service  ]|  VM 


Tlie  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  the  successful  farm  i 


The  farmer  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  is  bound  to  be  successful  because  he  is 
sure  of  sweet  soil,  productive  soil.  That  means 
bumper  crops — large  profits. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — sweeten  sour  soil,  release 
plant  food  and  you’ll  have  fertile, productive  fields. 
Solvay  gives  you  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  lime  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried, 
finely  ground,  safe  to  handle — will  not  burn.  In 
easy  to  handle  lOOdb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book — free. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Sold  by 


Local  Dealers 


SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 

years#  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Pricesrea- 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
today.0  Dept.  No.  10. 

R.  H.  SHUNIWAY,  Rockford,  III. 


SENSATION  —  One 
of  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  oats  in  cultivation 
75  bushels  and  up¬ 
ward  per  acre  are 
frequent  with  large, 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs. 
per  measured  bushel  of  the  highest 
quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as  65c 
per  bushel  in  quantities. 

You  should  by  all  means  tFy  these  oats. 
Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 
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When  a  Woman  Gardens 

Do  Your  Planning  Now— -It  Pays 


TF  things  are  as  they  should  be  in  the 
^  family,  the  woman’s  part  of  the  garden¬ 
ing  will  start  with  the  paper  work,  that 
is,  the  planning,  and  end  with  the  canning 
of  vegetables  or  the  cutting  of  the  flowers, 
— as  the  case  may  be.  Between  these  two 
extremes  lie_a  few  good  jobs  for  the  men. 
Such  tasks  as  plowing,  raking,  or  hoeing 
naturally  fall  to  their  lot,  and  many  men 
agree  that  time  spent  in  the  farm  garden, 
is  time  well  spent.  And  anybody  that 
thinks  the  woman  can  do  all  the  weeding, 
can  just  have  a  try  at  it  himself,  if  he 
thinks  it  is  light  world 

But,  in  whatever  manner  the  work  is 
distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
family — we  hope  all  take  a  share— winter, 
or  even  the  previous  fall,  is  not  too  soon 
to  begin.  Many  a  wag  has  had  his  joke 
about  gardens  grown  in  the  mind,  or  on 
paper,  but  anything  as  important  as  pro¬ 
viding  the  right  variety  for  the  family  diet 
needs  more  than  “happenstance”  to  guide 
its  destiny. 

Feed  the  Soil  If  You  Want 
Returns 

The  best  beginning  is  in  the  Jail  when 
a  good  layer  of  rotted  manure  should 
be  spread  on  the  garden  spot.  If  this  is 
not  done  then,  it  will  have  to  come  later 
on,  of  course.  As  for  the  plot  itself 
I’m  quoting  my  husband,  he  does  the 
biggest  part  of  the  gardening  in  our 
family  !— it  is  better  to  have  a  smaller  plot 
and  grow  two  crops  on  part  of  it  than  to 
spread  out  widely  on  a  larger  plot  and 
have  to  keep  down  weeds  on  useless  ground 
part  of  the  season. 

The  soil  has  to  be  not  only  finely  divided, 
with  fertilizer  evenly  distributed,  but  warm 
as  well.  A  cold,  soggy  soil  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  sprout  the  seeds,  and  those  who 
overlook  this  fact  are  bound  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  They  may  get  ahead  of  old 
Mother  Nature  by  a  few  devices,  the  hot 
bed,  the  cold  frame  or  other  ways  of 
keeping  warmth  and  protection  for  the 
germinating  plant.  A  sash  or  two  for  an 
improvised  hot  bed  will  supply  all  the 
plants  needed  for  vegetable  flower  gardens 
for  the  farm  family.  If  one  has  a  sunny, 
inclosed  porch  and  is  willing  to  shift  the 
flats  around,  to  get  the  light  and  bring 
inside  for  the  night,  she  can  manage  in 
that  way  to  get  several  days’  or  even 
weeks’  start  on  outdoor  plantings.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  a  good  local  grower 
with  plants  to  sell,  it  often  pays  to  buy 
the  plants  outright  from  him. 

Only  the  Best  Seeds  Pay 

Wherever  the  seeds  are  purchased  they 
should  be  of  the  best  possible  quality.  It 
is  very  discouraging  to  spend  time,  effort 
and  money  and  then  have  poor  results  in 
the  gardens.  There  are  plenty  of  reliable 
seed  companies  with  whom  one  can  deal, 
directly  and  avoid  the  hit-and-miss  method 
of  buying  in  small  packets  from  dealers 
who  may  be  carrying  them  from  a  previous 
season. 

The  new  seed  catalogs  usually  appear 
shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Plans 
for  planting  should  be  made  and  orders 
should  be  placed  early.  This  avoids  sub¬ 
stitution  later  because  seed  supplies  in 
certain  lines  are  exhausted. 

Then  if  Mrs.  Gardener  does  not  want  to 
can  all  her  green  peas  at  one  fell  swoop, 
avoid  it  in  one  or  both  of  the  following 
ways;  have  an  early  and  a  late  planting, 
or  purchase  seeds  of  an  early-maturing 
variety  and  some  of  a  late  variety. 

Planting  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
apart  is  a  good  plan  for  lettuce,  radishes, 
beets,  and  corn,  or  such  other  vegetables 
as  have  a  short  season.  The  best  way  to 
insure  having  a  constant  supply  of  spinach 
is  to  grow  the  New  Zealand  Variety  which 
one  can  keep  cutting,  hut  which  grows 
until  frost. 

Pruning  Tomatoes 

If  she  wants  beautiful  sun-ripened  toma¬ 
toes  for  the  longest  possible  period,  keep 
the"  laterals  (side-shoots)  pinched  off  as 


they  appear.  Tie  the  ever-lengthening  vine, 
to  tall  stakes.  We  have  used  this  method1 
for  some  years  and  find  it  brings  very 
satisfactory  results.  It  keeps  the  tomatoes 
up  off  the  ground  and  in  such  position  that 
the  sun  can  ripen  them  best. 

For  winter  storage,  beets,  carrots,  cab¬ 
bage,  sprouts,  and  turnips  should  be  planted, 
in  mid-season  (about  the  end  of  June 
somewhere  near  July  ist,  depending  on 
locality).  The  root  crops  can  be  kept  iq 
boxes  of  sand  in  the  cellar.  Keeping  them 
well  covered  prevents  shriveling  and  one 
can  have  these  vegetables  just  as  from  the 
garden  until  late  winter — provided,  of 
course,  that  the  supply  holds  out!  After 
they  are  gone  comes  the  time  for  the 
canned  vegetables  to  arise  and  shine  on 
the  menu. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  winter’s 
diet  to  consist  mainly  of  dried  vegetables; 
and  fruits,  together  with  salt  meats.  A 
garden  well  planned  and  carried  out  is 
the  surest  and  cheapest  way  of  insuring 
proper  variety  in  food  for  the  family. 

— Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett* 


Growing  Market  Peas 

What  are  the  chances  for  making  a  pro* 
fit  by  growing  peas  for  market?  What  is 
an  average  yield  and  price.’’ 

1WIARKET  peas  are  somewhat  of  a  gain- 
■^•^ble,  both  because  the  yield  is  largely 
dependent  on  the  weather  and  because  the 
price  varies  greatly.  The  first  point  to 
consider  is  the  probable  market,  prefer¬ 
ably  a  local  market  where  they  can  he 
trucked  in  rather  than  shipped.  A  good 
yield  is  from  8o  to  ioo  bushels  for  early 
peas  and  125  to  150  bushels  for  late  peas. 
The  price  varies  from  50  cents  to  $5-00  a 
bushel.  It  is  said  that  a  price  of  from 
$1.50  to  $2.00  a  bushel  will  net  some  profit. 

We  would  be  slow  to  try  out  the  crop 
unless  some  neighbors  are  making  a  suc¬ 
cess  with  it. 


Fertilizers  for  Cabbage 

What  fertilizer  Is  generally  advised  for 
cabbage? - D.  F.,  Pennsylvania. 

ABBAGE  is  a  heavy  feeder.  Manure 
is  generally  added  when  available  in 
amounts  from  10  to  40  tons  per  acre. 
Acid  phosphate  is  often  used  along  with 
the  manure.  Where  less  manure  or  no 
manure  is  used  a  4-8-4  or  a  4-8-6  is 
commonly  used.  Nitrogen  carriers  such 
as  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulfate  of  ammonia 
often  used  to  side  dress  the  plants  after 
they  are  set  out. 

Experiments  show  that  phosphorus  is 
the  most  important  single  element  for 
cabbage,  nitrogen  second  and  potash 
relatively  unimportant  except  on  sandy 
soils.  Cabbage  is  a  heavy  user  of  lime; 
which  also  helps  to  control  clubroot. 


Muskmelon  Varieties 

r_pHE  muskmelon  grown  by  a  large  per 
cent  of  commercial  growers  is  Ben¬ 
der’s  Surprise,  which  was  developed  near 
Schenectady.  For  home  gardens,  Iron- 
dequoit  may  he  preferable  as  it  is  of  better 
quality  but  does  not  produce  as  heavily 
nor  stand  up  as  well  when  shipped  to 
market. 

Emerald  Gem  and  Osage  are  also  grown 
to  some  extent.  Emerald  Gem  is  a  small 
melon,  maturing  early  and  of  good  quality 
but  does  not  yield  heavily  and  stand  ship¬ 
ping  well. 

A  new  variety  which  gives  some  promise 
is  Milwaukee  Market.  This  variety  was 
developed  in  the  middle  west  some  time 
ago.  In  a  recent  variety  test  at  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  this 
variety  matured  a  little  later  than  Benders 
Surprise  but  was  better  in  edible  quality. 

4:  4<  4* 

Oil  is  said  to  be  better  for  stoves  than 
blacking.  Use  very  little  and  rub  it  m 
thoroughly.  Polishing  can  be  done  with 
soft  paper— newspapers  do  very  nicely. 
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Buy  Eve  ryt  St  in  | 
for  Orchard 
cmdf  Garden 


at  new  low  prices  in  large 
or  sp’zll  lets.  Free  catalog 
to  ail  iatarestsd  in  trees, 
rinrs,  and  plants— 


GREEN’S  TREES  GROW 

Northern  grown  from  whole  root:;  -standard  tested  varieties. 
Our  business  lias  grown  for  mire  than  a  generation  through 
recommendation  rather  than  sotieitatioa.  NY  agents.  We 
sell  direct. 

Apples,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shads  Tfces, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Biack  berries. 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 
GREEN'S  SYRACUSE  RED  RASPBERRY 

- — a  super  raspberry  of  twice  the  size  and  of  the  high.s: 
flavor  and  quality.  Very  hardy  and  abundant  hearers. 
Other  new  fruit  such  as  t'aeo  Grape,  Iloaeyy.rect  itiacii 
Baspberry  and  Rochester  Peach. 

FREE  48-PAGE  CATALOG 
• — is  a  real  text  hook  on  trees,  plant.-;  and  vines.  Alsi  as!; 
for  Green's  Free  IluoMet  on  Fruit  Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  35-55  Green  St.,  Roclsestcr,  K.  Y. 


f>.-i 


Raspberry 


SWEET 


The  Universal  Plant — Grows  Anywhere 


Bnitds  up  worn-out  pastures  am]  meadows.  Adapted 

to  any  climate;  resistant  to  weeds;  will  furnish  five 
times  more  pasture  than  the  ordinary  mixed  grasses; 
thrives  well  during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months. 

Sow  Sweet  Clover  This  Year 

You  will  find  it  to  he  a  big  money-maker.  Other 
clovers  are  high  priced  and  hard  to  get.  You  can 
rely  on  Scott’s  Sweet  Clover  to  be  of  the  highest 
quality.  Write  today  for  free  copy  of  our  new  Seed 
Guido,  the  best  book  we  have  ever  offered.  Tells  how 
to  avoid  weeds  and  how  toknow  good  seed.  Every 
farmer  should  have  a  copy  of  this  book.  Write  for  it. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  SOX  We  Pay  The  Freight  Marysville,  Ohio 


*4Aclaal 
Size 


FREE! 

Accept  this  offer  AT  ONCE? 
It  may  not  appear  again!  The 
stock  of  this  particular  seed  is 
LIMITED  this  year! 

Nearly  73,000  home  gardeners  grew 
Stark's  “BHght-Kesfster”  Toma- 
toes  (Improved  N  ORTON— the  variety 
“found  more  resistant  than  any  other  vari¬ 
ety.”—  Page  12,  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015).  They 
^declare  it  “doubled  yield  of  other  tomatoes’* 
‘despite  worst  drought  in  years.”  when  other 
varieties  died  of  wilt  and  blight. 

Act  Immediately! 

Send  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  (or  post 
card)  for  Free  Trial  Seed  Packet  and  NEW 
DIG  BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm 
beads — Fruit  Trees — and  Ornamental  Shade  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Hedges,  etc. 

Address  Box  3S2  i 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

At  LOUISIANA,  MO. 

for  111  Years 

STARK  BRO’S,  Bok  392  ,  Louisiana,  Mo.  1 

Send  me  FREE  TRIAL  PACKET  Stark’s  > 
“Blight-Resister”  Tomato  and  BIG  NEW  | 
BOOK  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds  , 
■Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals — FREE. 

I 
I 
I 


Name. 


P.  O . . 


Horticultural  Society  Meeting- 
Best  Yet 

( Continued  from  pagS  6) 
“aggressive  interest  and  intelligent  un¬ 
derstanding’'  of  its  problems  than  this 
group  in  western  New  York.  All  this 
interest  and  intelligence  will  be  needed 
to  solve  the  problem.  No  address  was 
listened  to  with  keener  interest  or  more 
persons  than  Professor  Scoville’s  on 
“The  Economic  Condition  of  the  Apple 
Industry’’  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
packed  full  of  so-called  dry  figures  and 
graphs.  This  is  encouraging  for  it  in¬ 
dicates  a  search  after  truth  rather  than 
individual  opinion.  By  education  and 
education  only,  will  the  problem  finally 
be  solved. 

Voluntary  rather  than  compulsory 
methods,  grower  organization  rather 
than  law,  were  stressed.  Yet  coopera¬ 
tive  selling  was  hardly  mentioned.  Many 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  we  must 
have  something  better  to  sell  first.  More 
regard  for  the  wants  and  preferences  of 
the  consumer  was  evident.  Shipping 
point  inspection  was  well  thought  of.  In 
short  sentiment  is  slowly  crystalizir.g  on 
the  essential  tilings  in  a  sound  program 
of  improvement. 


Make  Country  Living  More  Safe 

{Coni'.mted  from  page  3) 

sils,  they  are  just  as  prone  to  measles  or 
other  infectious  diseases  as  other  chil¬ 
dren.  Defects  discovered  and  corrected 
in  time  mean  just  as  much  to  them  as 
to  the  city  children  when  counted  in 
terms  of  physical  comfort  and  ability  to 
stay  on  the  job. 

Each  year  this  country  loses  $3,000,- 
000,000  through  illness,  preventable  dis¬ 
eases  and  death.  Just  let  one  member 
of  your  own  family  have  a  serious  sick¬ 
ness  and  see  how  much  is  lost.  Only 
12%  of  the  rural  population  have  any¬ 
thing  like  adequate  health  supervision. 
The  other  88%  are  greatly  hampered  by 
lack  of  it.  Where  does  your  community 
belong — is  it  fortunate  enough  to  belong 
in  the  12%  group?  If  irot,  who  is  more 
interested  in  changing  the  situation  than 
one  who  has  to  cope  with  the  lack  of 
doctors  and  hospitals? 

In  New  York  State  the  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus,  representing  about  30,- 
000  rural  women,  has  been  active  in  get¬ 
ting  some  form  of  health  supervision  in 
the  country  districts.  This  seems  about 
to  be  realized  in  the  form  of  a  rural 
health  director  who  will  work  with  the 
various  rural  organizations  towards  rais¬ 
ing  the  health  level  as  fast  as  possible. 
More  power  to  any  organization  who 
turns  its  attention  to  this  task! 


or  St.  No . . State . . . j 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

“You  Never  Miss  the  Water  Until  the 
Well  runs  Dry”  is  a  lively  ballad  that 
carries  a  real  moral.  I  have  not  heard 
it  sung  or  played  in  years.  The  chorus 
goes  like  this: 

Waste  not,  want  not,  is  the 
Maxim  I  would  teach. 

Let  your  watchword  be  dispatch 
And  practice  what  you  preach. 

Do  not  let  your  chances  like 
Sunbeams  pass  you  by, 

For  you  never  miss  the  water 
Till  the  well  runs  dry. 

But  the  song  that  mother  used  to 
sing  that  I  like  best  of  all,  I  have  saved 
to  mention  last.  Not  only  is  it  old,  but 
it  is  new  and  will  always  be  sung  as 
long  as  love  and  friendship  endure  in 
the  world.  It  is  Robert  Burns’  “Auld 
Lang  Syne” 

And  here’s  a  hand,  my  trusty  frien’, 
And  gie’s  a  hand  o’  thine. 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne,  my  dear, 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne, 

We’ll  tak’  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet. 

For  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

E.  R.  EASTMAN. 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
means  half  the  work 


International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  contain  twice 
as  much  plant  food  as  standard  fertilizers. 

Why  haul  and  drill  20  bags  of  standard  fertilizer  when 
you  get  the  same  amount  of  plant  food — and  the  same' 
results — by  using  10  bags  of  International  Multiple- 
Strength? 

You  drill  only  half  as  much  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizer 
to  an  acre.  And  experiment  stations  and  prominent 
farmers  have  proved  that  half  the  usual  quantity  of 
Multiple-Strength  gives  results  equal  to  those  obtained 
from  the  usual  quantity  of  standard  strength  fertilizers. 

“Twice  the  Value  in  Plant  Food 
— but  not  Twice  the  Price.” 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 

/ntematioaai 
Multiple  -Strength 
fettiHzgts 


Dealers : 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS  IT  PAYS. 
Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


International  Agricultural  (orpomion 

MANUFACTURERS  •  »  OF  HI<JH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS.^ 


Dept.  A ,  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTON.  ME.  CINCINNATI 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name _ — 


Address. 


Town- 


State. 


Isbell’s  Bell 
Brand  Seeds 

Attractive  prices  Now  on  new  drop,  high  quality  seed.  White 
Blossom,  Yellow  Blossom  and  new  dwarf  variety,  Grundy  County.  Free 
Samples  on  request.  With  plenty  of  this  seed  available  there  is  no  cause  to 
worry  over  the  red  clover  shortage.  Our  Bell  Brand  seeds  show  99%  Purity, 
with  a  germination  of  90%  or  better.  All  seed  scarified  to  hasten  germina¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  handle  low  grade  seed.  Write  today  for  Isbell’s  Catalog:. 
Over  400  true -to -nature  illustrations,  20  pages  in  natural  colors,  FREE. 
S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Scad  Growers  387  Mechanic  St.  (99)  Jackson,  Mich* 


Sent  FREE 
Isbell’s 
1927 
Catalog 


Ford's  Glad  Gar  denar  is  happy  to  announce 

another  very  successful  year  with 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

They  please  the  mo9t  critical  Home  and 

Market  Gardeners.  46  years  experience 

have  given  us  a  j?ood  idea  of  what  gar-  /gVSl 

deners  need.  We  supply  this  need  with  C®  ^  v  fjr 

the  choicest  strains.  Ford’s  Catalog  ofThlnga 
You  Lika  gives  descriptions  and  wholesale 

prices  on  a  list  of  Choicest  Seeds  of  the  Best  1 

Varlstiso.  Send  for  your  copy  today,  it’s  free .  ysdj 

Every  Gardener  should  see  it  before  buying  vfteSSS  \\ 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY  * 

Box  42  Ravenna,  Ohio  raS®*®™1 


“More  Potatoes" 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  oi 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  medv-ds  of  plant¬ 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  MCg.,  Sterling,  lit 


E.  W.  TOWNSEND  & 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  specialty — Whole¬ 

sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers. 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 

Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Carina  Bulbs,  etc. 
SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


“SPECIAL 

An  Orchard  Sor  $1.00 

[Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post,  you  12  Choice 
|  Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
1 7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

1  ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton.  Ohio 
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Bigger  Spray  Profits 

Thorough  spraying  increases 
,profits^ blight ornoblight.  This 

Four-KowDrop-NozzIe  Spray-  JKBBf  ‘IMS 

IRON  AGE 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


If  you  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
yo“  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2 -wheel  en- 
ginedriven  Sprayers 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  Power 
Sprayers. 

"Write  for  Free  booklets 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  C«. 

623  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Big  Pay 


Every  Day 
Anywhere 
Earn  $75  to  $125  Weekly  Wages! 

100,000  more  men  needed  NOW.  Learn  America’s 

biggest  Open  Shop  trade.  No  scabbing  because  no  union 
to  join.  No  apprenticeship;  no  strikes;  steady  work. 

8  WEEKS  Training 

Makes  You  an  Expert 

Auto  Mechanic 

No  book  study;  yon  learn  with  real  tools  on  REAL 
equipment.  No  schooling  required.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee  if  not  satisfied. 


^roat*  ^are 

ONCE.  Send  quick  for  r 
Tuition  Offer  and  big  48-ps 

Mc  SWEENY 


|  free  to  either  of  my  great 
schools  if  you  write  AT 
ONCE.  Send  quick  for  my  special  short-time  Reduced 
Tuition  Offer  and  big  48-page  book.  Don’t  wait ! 

Auto,  Tractor  & 
ESectricai  Schools 

1815  E.  24th  St.  Dept.  20WA 


Cleveland,  0. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30  dnz.  size  with  fiats  and  fillers, 
excelsior  pads,  carriers,  both 
peach  and  tomato,  hampers, 
baskets,  and  all  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers.  New  and 
second-hand  flats,  fillers  and  “ex¬ 
celsior  pads.  Let  ns  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO., 
Dept.  A,  89  Waierbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

FtTfre  Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
LggS,  producers  in  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  priees  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

HIGHEST  FOR 

PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Heaves,  Cough*,  Conditio*, 
or.  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cana  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.29 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Th«  Nowton  Remedy 
Toledo,  Obis* 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

64  Acre  Hudson  R.  Valley  Farm 
On  State  Rd.  &  Bus  Line  With 

Homestead  alone  worth  price,  9  splendid  rooms,  slate  roof, 
beautiful  views;  motor  bus  pa  «'■’<?,  markets  in  3  cities 
accessible;  60  acres  level  plow  land,  15-cow  pasture,  good 
barn,  ice  house,  other  farm  bldgs.  City  owner  accepting 
low  price  $5000  to  close  quickly,  only  $1500  needed  &  6 
cows,  pure-bred  hens,  farm  equipment  &  crops  thrown  in. 
Details  pg.  24  big  Tlltts.  Catalog.  Copy  free.  STR0UT 
AGENCY,  255- R,  4tlt  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  January 
prices  for  milk  In  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the_  basis  of  3%. 


1 

2 

2  A 
2  B 


Class 
Fluid 
Fluid 
Fluid 
Cond. 


c 

v 

>,§ 

nj  <l> 

0-1 


ifcS 

«J  o 
•E  / 
WQ. 


Milk  _ $3.00  $2.85 

Cream  2.20 

Cream  ..  2.46 
milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.25  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  priees  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

*  Class  2  A  price  shown  includes  15c  per  100  lbs. 
of  whole  milk  if  no  profitable  distribution  ts 
made  of  skim.  The  bvsc  price  without  skim  value 
is  $2.21.  6c  per  100  lbs.  is  to  be  added  for  each 
1  /10  of  1%  butterfat  in  classes  2a  and  2b. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  LOWER;  UNSTEADY 

Jan.  19 
1926 


Jan.  18 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .  .49/2-50 
Extra  (92  sc)  4834-49 
84-91  score  .  .43  -  48l/‘2 

Lower  G’d’s  .41  -42 


Jan.  11 

51  -51 /2 

5014- 
43  -50 

41  -42 


44  -44'/2 

43' 4- 

4014-43 

3914-40 


UPWARD 

Jan.  18 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  19 
1926 

.27' 'z-28 

27-28 

28  -29 

.26  -27 

25-26 

26'  2-27/2 

the  coast  have  been  in  very’  heavy  supply  easy  to  get  $35.  Very  prominent  cab- 
and  have  exerted  a  very  strong  bearish  bage  men  report  that  it  was  their  opin- 
pressure  on  the  market.  Of  course,  a  great  ion  that  the  peak  was  passed  but  there 
many  are  going  into  the  freezers.  How-  is  no  telling  what  may  come  to  pass 
ever,  there  is  no  mistake  that  they  exerted  for  the  weather  has  a  whole  lot  to  do 
influence  and  nearby  whites  are  feeling  with  the  situation.  We  must  bear  in 
the  pinch.  mind  that  the  weather  is  a  big  factor, 

On  the  other  hand  nearby  brown  eggs  not  only  on  local  consumption  but  011 
have  maintained  a  very  firm  hold  on  the  early  crops  from  the  south, 
market.  In  fact,  they  are  just  a  shade  Florida  has  suffered  one  bad  freeze 
higher  than  they  were  at  our  last  report,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  is  going  to 
From  now  on  as  the  storage  deal  con-  happen.  One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as 
tinues  we  are  bound  to  feel  outside  com-  another  . 

petition.  Local  markets  may  in  many  in-  WOOL  MARKET  FIRM 

stances  prove  just  as  good  or  slightly  better  -.  Tt  c  tv  *  .  * 

than  the  New  York  market.  It  is  a  mis-  According  to  the  L  .  h.  Department  ot 
taken  idea  that  New  York  City  is  the  ^culture, _  wool  vajues.  remain  jairly 
only  place  to  get  rid  of  eggs.  Everybody 
seems  to  have  the  same  idea  that  it  is 
the  only  egg  market  and  they  ship  any¬ 
thing  and  everything  here.  Small  eggs, 
off  colors,  slightly  stained  eggs  will  sell 
just  as  well  in  the  local  markets  and  fre¬ 
quency  bring  a  sightly  better  price. 


LIVE  POULTRY  FAIRLY  STEADY 

FOWLS  Jan. 


Jan.  18 

Jan.  11 

1926 

Colored  ...... 

32-35 

30-31 

Leghorns  .  . .  . 
CHICKENS 

. 30-31 

28-30 

26-28 

Colored  . 

. 22-24 

26-28 

27-34 

Leghorns  . .  . . 

. 20-21 

25-27 

27-32 

Broilers  . 

33-40 

40- 

The  live  poultry  market  is  fairly  steady 
although  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  we  reported  a  week  ago.  The  mar¬ 
ket  has  developed  as  we  anticipated  at  the 
time  of  our  last  report.  The  heavy  sup¬ 
plies  that  were  received  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  ending  January  15  were 
more  than  enough  to  supply  the  trade 
needs  and  naturally  the  time  values  that 
prevailed  on  the  nth  and  12th  were  main 
factors  in  restricting  distribution. 


firm  because  of  the  strong  tone  in  for¬ 
eign  primary  markets.  The  report 
states  that  Ohio  Delaine  wool  while 
slow  at  the  present  time  is  being  held 
very  firm  because  of  recent  advances  in 
Australian  fine  wool  while  the  medium 
grade  domestic  wools  have  not  been 
very  active  of  late.  An  upward  tendency 
on  grades  purchased  in  New  England 
19  and  South  American  markets  is  steadily 
strengthening  the  position  of  domestic 
stocks  of  corresponding  qualities.  At 


ate  but  the  outlook  is  for  a  firmer  tone, 
HAY  MARKET  FIRM 
On  the  18th  the  best  No.  1  timothy 
was  bringing  up  to  $28  per  ton,  No.  2, 
$25  and  $26,  No.  3,  $23  to  $24.  The 
best  lines  of  light  clover  mixed  was 
selling  at  the  same  price  as  timothy  No. 
2,  lower  grades  selling  down  to  $21.  No. 
1  alfalfa  $36  to  $37.  Rye  straw  is  still 
very  high  bringing  from  $26  to  $28  a 
ton. 

DRIED  BEANS  WEAKER 

The  dried  bean  market  has  kept  pace 


\bout  the  17th  the  gluts  began  to  clear  the  other  commodities  in  that  they 


The  butter  market  suffered  a  sudden 
break  just  after  our  last  report  went  to 
press  and  creamery  extras  92  score  broke 
to  47c.  Two  'factors  have  been  primarily 
responsible  for  the  condition,  namely  heavy 
supplies  of  fresh  butter  that  have  come 
forward  a  little  sooner  than  expected  and 
a  slump  in  the  consuming  market  follow¬ 
ing  high  holiday  prices. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  heavy  accumula¬ 
tions  of  fresh  goods  where  so  much  high 
priced  stock  is  held  off  the  market  be¬ 
cause  of  low  prices,  sellers  have  been 
anxious  to  meet  the  buyers  in  order  to  keep 
stocks  moving.  On  the  14th,  92  score 
butter  went  as  low  as  46j4c,  under  heavy 
pressure  of  the  buyers  to  induce  the  re¬ 
ceivers  to  name  lower  rates.  That  price 
brought  out  some  real  active  speculative 
buying  and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
the  price  was  soon  bid  up  to  47c,  at  which 
marks  a  considerable  quantity  of  butter 
was  sold.  Before  the  market  closed  that 
day  47R2C  was  being  paid  for  creamery 
extras  and  business  closed  firm.  Since 
then  there  has  been  a  steady  recovery  to 
the  point  that  on  the  18th  49c  was  realized 
for  92  score  butter. 

CHEESE  MARKET  MOVES 

STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  fancy 
Fresh  av’ge 
Held  fancy  . 

Held  av’ge  . 

The  increased  activity  that  we  reported 
in  the  cheese  market  last  week  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  something  tangible,  namely 
higher  prices  on  held  goods.  The  firmness 
has  persisted  in  the  market  and  there  has 
been  reasonably  good  trading.  Only  a 
limited  amount  of  state  flats  are  involved 
in  the  transactions  but  where  they  do  enter 
advance  prices  rule. 

EGGS  A  SHADE  EASIER 

Jan.  19 
1926 
47-48 
44-46 
43.43'/2 

42- 42' 4 
39-43(4 
37-39 

43- 48 

Nearby  white  eggs  are  a  shade  easier 
than  they  were  a  week  ago.  Heavier  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  the  sole  cause  of  this 
slight  trend  downward.  Pacific  Coast 
whites  have  been  responsible  for  most  of 
the  easier  sentiment.  These  egg.\  from 


away  and  on  the  18th  the  trade  had  again 
resumed  an  activity  that  was  considered 
of  a  much  healthier  nature.  Stocks  had 
been  reduced  sufficiently  and  with  very 
moderate  supplies,  in  fact  in  some  quarters 
supplies  were  short,  particularly  of  fowls, 
buying  became  more  active. 

Leghorn  fowls  have  been  selling  par¬ 
ticularly  well.  Chickens  on  the  other  hand 
have  been  selling  slowly  primarily  because 
of  their  large  size  and  staggy  character. 
Turkeys  are  weak  as  have  been  capons 
while  ducks  have  been  very  firm,  actually 
in  demand.  The  market  on  fowls  has 
been  strong  enough  to  warrant  in  many 


instances  premiums  for  nearbys  ot 
quality. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES 


Jan.  18  Jan.  11 


good 


Last 

Year 


(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  (IV 


Oats  . 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat  No.  2  Rc-d 
Corn  No.  2  Yel. 

Oats  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 


1.38'/s 

1.7734 

.82i/4 

.803/4 

.8434 

-  .49/g 

.49 

.45/2 

1.55% 

1.53/4 

1.99/2 

.  .65 

.90/z 

.97% 

■  .57/2 

.57 

.53% 

33.50 
29.00 

31.50 
30.00 
35.00 

34.50 
40.00 

32.50 
33.00 
33.00 
33.75 

44.50 

30.50 

32.50 

33.50 

43.50 


31.50 
32.00 
34.00 
32.00 
37.00 

35.50 
40.00 

33.50 
33.00 
34.00 

42.75 

52.75 
36.00 
38.00 
41.00 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

Jan.  18 

Jan. 

11 

Selected  Extras 

.48-49 

48 

-50 

Av’ge  Extras  .  . 

. .46-47 

-47 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

.45-45/2 

45 1/ 

-46 

Firsts  . 

.  .43-44/2 

44(4-45 

Gathered  ....... 

,  .42-45/2 

43 

-46 

Pullets  . 

38 

-40 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

,  .50-51 

49 

-50 

Jan.  16, 
Jan.  15  Jan.  8  1926 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 33.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 29.00 

Hd  Bran  . 32.50 

Stand'd  Mids  . 30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 36.50 

Flour  Mids  . 34.50 

Red  Dog  . 40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 32.75 

Yel.  Hominy  . 32.75 

Corn  Meal  . 33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 35.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 45.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 36.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 37.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 43.00  43.50  48.50 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  drain 
ana  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  Neiv  York  Stale 
Dept  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

POTATO  MARKET  DRAGGY 

On  the  1 8th  and  19th  the  market  was 
about  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
our  last  report  but  a  draggy  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  but  we  would  not  be  surprised  if 
values  slumped  slightly.  Every  man  we 
consulted  about  the  situation  has  the  same 
thing  to  say  about  two  factors  in  the  trade. 
One  is  that  there  is  a  very  evident  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  consumption  and  the  other  is 
that  there  is  an  awfully  lot  of  poor  po¬ 
tatoes  on  the  market. 

CABBAGE  SLUMPS  BADLY 

The  cabbage  market  suffered  a  very 
severe  slump  during  the  past  week  and 
prices  fell  off  as  much  as  $10  a  ton.  On 
the  18th  it  was  difficult  to  get  more 
than  $26  or  $27  for  the  best  marks 
whereas  a  week  or  10  days  ago  it  was 


are  showing  a  downward  trend.  Both 
red  and  white  kidneys  have  slumped. 
Peas,  on  the  other  hand,  are  holding 
their  own  and  inclined  to  a  little  strong¬ 
er  position.  Red  kidneys,  on  the  18th 
were  quoted  at  $8  to  $8.50  with  whites 
at  $7.50  to  $8.25.  Marrows  are  at  the 
time  $6.50  to  $7  and  peas  from  $5.25  to 
$5.75. 


— 

HOTEL 

1  1 

"LANDERS  : 

1 

Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15-story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS — 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  tor  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


pprniur  nine  *"UK  s'u-t — Miner  urom  and 

rfciEiDiNvJ  1  itiJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each,  8  to  9  *eeks 
old  $6.00  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.P.  on  approval,  if 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates-— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


A.  M.  LUX, 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  l°rr“  and  S 

shire  and  Berkshire  cross.  All  large  growthy  pigs.  Wean¬ 
ed  and  eating  pigs,  6  to  7  weeks  old  $5.50  each;  8  to 
weeks  old  $6  each.  Send  in  and  get  from  -  to  50  pigs. 
Also  pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows,  boars  or  sows, 
6  weeks  old  $7  each.  Pure  bred. Yorkshire  boars  or  sows 
6  weeks  old,  $7  each.  If  pigs  are  not  satisfacotry  at 
your  depot,  have  pigs  returned  at  my  expense,  bafe  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed.  No  charges  for  shipping  crates.  These 
pigs  are  all  ready  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Tel.  0086 
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livestock  breeders 


GUERNSEYS 


We  can  now  offer  you 

_  for  a  limited  time 

young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 
Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 


Wauban  Farms  J  ersey  s 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -•  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  bom  May  2-1,  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,354  lbs. 
milk  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Clift's  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  (lift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  old. 
Grariddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  priee  is 
richt. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 


MAPLE  LAWN  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  stock  of  either  sex  backed  by  good  production,  in¬ 
cluding  roan  bull  calf  out  of  half  sister  to  the  Grand 
Champion  Cow  at  1926  International.  Farmers  prices. 
Herd  Accredited.  Write  your  wants. 

W.  W.  CURTIS,  -  -  -  HILTON,  N.  Y. 


BROAD  ACRES  GUERNSEYS 

old  bull  calves.  Best  of  breeding-.  Priced  in 
reach  of  the  grade  herd  owner. 

Herd  Accredited 

F.  M.  SMITH,  SPRINGFIELD  CNTR,  N.Y. 


FOR  Q  AI  F  Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  of 

rV/iY  O.ALL  choice  breeding  from  one  to 
six  months  old.  Let  us  send  you  prices 
and  particulars. 

GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM,  Federal  Ac¬ 
credited  Herd,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


FAR  SAIF  Registered  Holstein  Bull  Calves 
i  \Jl\  OrtLL  from  3  weeks  to  5  months  old  by 
1100  lb.  butter  sire  and  May  Echo  Sylvia  dams. 
Fine  individuals.  Accredited  herd. 

MAUD  DWIGHT,  SOUTH  OTSEL1C,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 


Several  pure  bred  TB.  tested 
Holstein  cows  and  heifers.  Fresh¬ 
en  soon.  Well  bred.  Good  in¬ 
dividuals  and  good  producers.  GILFOYLE  BROS.,  Ulster,  Pa. 


WHAT  RRFFFi  world’s  record  for 

V 11/11  milk  production  ?  Milking 

Shorthorn.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

H01  STFIN  RITI  I  Q  front  semi-official  dams.  Ser- 
LULOlbllT  DULLO  yieeable  age.  Also  calves  and 

females.  Amoretta  Stock  Farm,  South  Hartford,  New  York. 


Fishkill  Farms 


Among  the  Farmers 

New  Market  Head  Appointed  m  New  Jersey 


A  LBERT  E.  Mercker,  of  Washing- 
1  *  ton,  D.  C.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Markets, 
according  to  W.  B.  Duryee,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  For  three 
years,  Mr.  Mercker  was  actively  engag¬ 
ed  in  commission  work  handling  New 
Jersey  produce.  He  was  on  fruit  and 
vegetable  inspection  work  with  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  four  years  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1922,  lie  was  made  supervising  in¬ 
spection  of  the  eastern  district. 

For  the  last  four  years,  he  has  been 
with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  where  he  supervised  shipping  point 
inspection,  handling  all  crops  grown  on 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  In  particular,  he 
has  done  outstanding  Avork  on  the 
standardization  of  farm  products  and 
containers;  on  the  establishment  of 
credit  group;  and  on  the  organization  of 
agricultural  marketing  programs. 
Mercker  graduated  from  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  College  in  1915. 


Farm  Notes  from  the  “North 
Country” 

By  W.  I.  Roe 

E  ha\re  at  least  gotten  past  the  middle 
of  January,  and  although  the  ther¬ 
mometer  is  staying  below  zero  nearly  every 
morning  with  almost  monotonous  regu¬ 
larity,  the  brighter  sunshine  and  longer 
days  act  like  a  tonic.  “Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast”  is  especially 
applicable  from  now  on  as  the  joy  of  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  coming  season  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  one’s  heart. 

*  *  * 

This  looking  forward  to  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  is  probably  the  main  thing  that  gives 
a  farmer  courage  to  keep  right  going 
along,  despite  periods  of  drought,  flood,  or 
disease  that  have  kept  us  from  reaching 
the  goal  set  in  the  past.  A  North  Country 
farmer  saj^s  that  the  Ioa'c  of  his  own  land, 
and  the  joys  of  working  things  out — using 
all  his  ingenuity  and  inventive  genius  to 
bend  the  different  moods  of  Nature  to  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  his  family  and  himself 
— more  than  make  up  for  the  long  hours, 
hard  work,  and  the  many  discouragements. 
*  *  * 


tion  to  this  many  are  using  some  alfalfa, 
(two  or  three  pounds),  in  with  their  regu¬ 
lar  seeding,  and  securing  in  a  good  many 
cases  a  fairly  satisfactory  stand  that 
greatly  increases  the  feeding  value  of  their 
hay. 


Farm  Notes  from  Central 
New  York 

FRIEND  wrote  me  recentl}r  that  he 
has  a  report  that  Chenango  county  is 
having  an  unusually  large  number  of 
mortgage  foreclosures.  That  is  not  true, 
I  am  convinced,  when  making  comparison 
with  other  sections.  It  may  be  somewhat 
true  in  all  sections  when  compared  with 
prosperous  times.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
foreclosures,  it  seems  to  me,  in  any  of 
these  agricultural  counties  as  it  is  the 
farms  that  are  sold  for  taxes.  The  mort¬ 
gagee  does  not  Avant  the  farm.  He  usually 
delaj^s  taking  it  as  long  as  possible.  In 
this  I  am  speaking  of  all  our  agricultural 
sections  that  I  know  about.  When  the 
farm  is  sold  for  taxes,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
it  ma)r  be  the  time  for  the  man  Avho  holds 
the  mortgage  to  step  in  and  take  over  the 
farm.  He  doesn’t  do  that  if  he  can  help  it. 

Many  are  talking  a  fine  prospect  right 
ahead.  Hope  they  will  win. 

Dairjdng  is  pretty  good  now  if  we  make 
comparison  with  other  farming  but  not  so 
good  if  comparison  is  made  with  the  in¬ 
dustries.  There  are  some  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  are  not  doing  avcII  but  mostly 
they  are  and  avc  all  know  that  Avorkers 
in  cities,  if  they  have  work,  are  getting- 
good  Avages,  and  not  infrequently,  spend¬ 
ing  them.  Some  are  saving.  It  is  a  good 
time  to  buy  a  farm  no  doubt  if  one  Avants 
a  farm.  I  do  not  look  for  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  struggling  against  depression  that 
we  had  when  I  was  trying  to  pay  off  debts 
or  trying  to  help  my  father  do  it,  about 
1870.  It  may  be  that  dairymen  Avill  grow 
up  too  many  cows  again.  Some  say  so. 
Cooperation  is  helping  the  dairyman  and 
the  League  looks  to  be  in  the  most  healthy 
condition  that  it  has  been,  but  it  cannot 
control  production.  Perhaps  it  can  in¬ 
fluence  it  a  little.  Perhaps  the  organiza¬ 
tion  can  get  the  summer  flush  doAvn  a  little 
A\rhile  starting  up  production  in  the  short¬ 
age  period.  That  Avill  be  better  than  get¬ 
ting  more  cows  to  fill  in  for  the  short¬ 
age. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


OFFERS 

Holstein  Bull 

Double  descendant  both  of  Dutchland  Colan- 
tha  Sir  Inka  and  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero 

This  fine  young  individual,  born  April  20, 
1926,  has  for  his  paternal  and  maternal 
Sranddam,  Winana  Segis  May  2nd,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Hero, 
a  full  brother  to  the  marvel  of  all  sires. 
King  Segis  Pontiac  Count.  As  a  three- 
year  old  Winana  Segis  May  2nd  made  27.42 
pounds  butter  in  seven  days. 

This  young  bull’s  dam  is  a  daughter  of  the 
great  Dutchland.  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  the  son  of 
the  greatest  of  all  milk  sires ,  Colantha  Johanna 
Cad.  7  lus  young  bull  also  traces  to  Colantha 
Johanna  Lad.  This  young  bull  also  traces  to 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad  through  his  own  sire. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  royally 
Pred  individual  that  carries  the  blood  of  so 
many  prominent  record  breakers  in  the 
Holstein  breed. 


Write  for  pedigree,  prices,  terms,  etc. 

FISHKILL  FARMS 
Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction  -  -  •  N.  Y. 

SWINE  AND  SHEEP 


CK^L1Ff  FARM,  levanna,  n. 

Hiubtued  Duroc  hogs  all  ages, 
egistered  Dorset  and  Shropshire  sheep. 

Certified  AVhite  Leghorns.  Cockerels. 

Registered,  Certified  Cornellian  Oats. 

J,?1  and  w-  * 

Registered  Poland  Chinas,  Kg'*  S& 3  w 

'• haKtSP  ^  ^hSlle,  I 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


Right  now  many  dairymen,  after  filling 
their  icehouses  Avith  the  good  14  or  more 
inch  ice,  are  climbing  up  into  their  hay 
mows  and  wondering  just  Avhat  they  are 
going  to  use  for  seeding  mixture  next 
spring  to  insure  their  having  a  good  clover 
mixed  hay,  and  yet  not  have  it  cost  too 
much  for  their  acreage.  There  has  been 
considerable  talk  by  some  of  the  wholesale 
seed  houses  about  the  use  of  “adaptable” 
red  cloA-er  seed,  that  with  a  green  stain, 
which  will  be  purchased  at  a  figure  some 
three  or  four  dollars  less  than  the  North¬ 
ern  grown  Domestic  or  Canadian  clovers. 

Trials  and  demonstrations  conducted  by 
the  Farm  Bureaus  of  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis 
and  Jefferson  counties  show  that,  in  the 
main,  the  “adaptable”  clovers  are  not  re¬ 
liable  for  this  North  Country,  although 
most  times  they  might  Avork  out  all  right 
south  of  the  latitude  of  Syracuse.  The 
Northern  French  clovers  have  shoAvn  up 
the  best  of  any  of  the  foreign  clovers, 
but  not  as  good  as  the  northern  domestic 
clovers. 

,  *  *  * 

Grimm  was  the  \rariety  used  for  a  long 
time  for  most  conditions,  but  the  good  re¬ 
sults  secured  through  the  use  of  the  varie¬ 
gated  alfalfa  from  Canada,  caused  quite  a 
change  last  spring,  with  a  greatly  increased 

use  in  sight  for  this  spring. 

*  *  * 

Many  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
alfalfa  as  a  means  of  increasing  their 
legume  hays.  After  talking  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dealers,  I  think  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  number  of  acres  seeded  to 
alfalfa  last  spring  was  at  least  33  per  cent 
more  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  addi¬ 


County  Notes 

Cumberland  County,  Pa.— During  early 
January  Ave  had  very  changeable  weath¬ 
er.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  without 
some  change  taking  place.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  ice  everyAA'here.  We  hat'e 
had*  quite  a  feAV  light  snows.  Farmers 
are  not  doing  much  other  than  attending 
to  livestock,  cutting  wood  and  hauling  it. 
Everywhere  one  sees  much  corn  to  be 
husked  and  fodder  out — something  un¬ 
usual  for  this  county.  Many  chicken 
hatcheries  in  this  section  starting  up  and 
seem  well  patronized.  Wheat,  $1.35; 
corn  75  cents;  oats  40  cents;  rye  80 
cents;  eggs  42  cents. — J.  B.  K. 

*  *  * 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. — Ice  of  fine 
quality  is  being  harvested  by  dairymen 
and  others  who  require  it  during  the 
warm  Aveather.  The  Jordan  Brothers 
are  filling  their  large  house  for  their 
summer  retail  trade  in  Cambridge.  The 
annual  meetings  of  town  fire  insurance 
companies  were  held  on  January  11th, 
when  officers  were  elected,  reports  giv¬ 
en,  etc.  Some  of  the  stock  companies 
are  refusing  to  insure  farm  property. — ■ 
H.  C.  C. 


I  Shingle  Against  Mice 

I  prevent  mice  from  destroying  food 
and  clothing  by  tacking  tarred  roofing 
shingles  to  the  back  of  my  bureaus  and 
cupboards.  I  also  shingle  the  box  con¬ 
taining  my  jellies  and  jams.  As  mice 
will  not  gnaw  through  tar,  they  can  do 
me  but  -little  harm  before  they  are 
caught. — I.  M.,  New  York. 


(II)  105 


of  UNADILLA 


and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15.H  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  .'It  is  air 
and  water  tight — frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyou  want  to  take  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
.worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


down  after 

free  trial 


Complete,  portable  milk¬ 
er;  no  pipe  lines,  no 
sator,  no  pails.  So  sim 
so  ultra-simple,  so  easy 
clean.  Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheelbarrow’ 

8  Months 
t©  Fay* 

Choice  of 
Gao  Engine 
or  Electric 
motor;  also  a 
hand  machine . 


Astounding  rock-bottom  price— because  it’s  so 
simple.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into  your 
own  shipping  carp.  No  extra  pails  to  handle  and 
to  wash.  And  the  best  milker  for  you  and  fo; 
your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

Write  at  once  for  our  free 

MilkisagJ 

Burton  Page  Co.  g^.N^07ch^"4on.'5: 

Farmer  Mge&sis  Wanted! 

No  canvassing — just  demonstrate  the  milker 
on  your  farm.  Write  for  full  details. 


Write  for  prices  and  circular  "Molasses 
a  Food  for  Horses  and  Cattle”  contains 


formulas  and  reports  from  Government 
Experiment  Stations,  Etc. 


KILL  CATTLE  LICE 


Werner  bouse  Powder  gets  RESULTS. 
Many  satisfied  users.  “Best  I  ever  used”, 
R.  B.,  Ncav  York.  Double  money  Guaran4- 
tee.  Two  pounds,  one  dollar  postpaid. 

Order  TODAY.  Agents  wanted. 
WERNER  BROS.,  HARR1SVILLE.  N.  Y. 


SISSRAKIKS 


66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  expert;.  Also  Fruits-, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  A,  Fredonia,  N.  Y' 
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COD  LIVER  OIL 

AND 

BREWERS’  YEAST 


FOR  POULTRY  AND  LIVE 
STOCK 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations  and 
the  U.  S.  Government 

NORWEGIAN  OIL— Tested 

U.  S.  P.  Medicinal — Finest  Vitamine 
Content  Guaranteed 

30  gal.  Freight  collect - $32.00 

5  gal.  Express  collect -  9.00 

1  gal.  Postpaid  _  2.50 

BREWERS’  YEAST— Tested 

100  lbs.  Freight  collect - $30.00 

50  lbs.  Express  collect - 16.00 

25  lbs.  Express  collect -  9.00 

5  lbs.  Postpaid _  2.00 

Cash  uhth  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE 


HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York. 


Special  One-Time 

Offer 

With  this  Coupon 

Only 

5  gal.  Express  collect 

$8.00  \  ] 

1  gal.  Postage  paid 

-  2.25  [  J 

1  gal.  Oil  ( 

5  lbs.  Yeast  j  Postpaid  __ 

_  4.00  [  ] 

Name  _  _ 

A  rid i-cqs 

_ _ f 

F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND. 
UNTEif-STATS  SALES  CO- 


$1X95 

^  50*  Canopy 
Rapacity  800 


1*11.95 

V6a  Canopy 
Capacity  300 


NO-CP  IP  BROODER 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oil. 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  Rame. 
No  smote.  No  soot-  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  it. 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hour*. 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write  it r 
day  for  FREE  catalog.  AGENTS 
WANTED. 

370  ASH  ST..  TIPTON.  INDIANA 


AS  LOW  AS  $10 

Buy  your  saw  direct  at  lowest  factory  prices. 
Guaranteed  backed  by  $tO  OOO  bond . 


HERTZLER  &  ZOOK 
PORTABLE  WOOD 


SAW 


Saws  firewood  umber  ath  uosts  etc  Ripping 
table  can  De  attached  Lowest  oriced  oractica  saw- 
made  Other  style?  inn  sizes  at  money  making 
n„„ ..niaaii  9«ces  Aisc  fi  &  2  alt  stee 

~a7  x  Concrete  Mixers  —money  saver 
on  all  concrete  yobs 

Write  oday  for  FREE  CATALOG 
snowing  all  Kinds  saws  engines 
teen  mills  concrete  mixers  anc 
fence  Ford  feForason  Attachments 
etc  Full  ot  sarnrising  oargains 

HERTZLER  &  ZOOK  CO 

Box  44  Belleville,  Pa. 


Roofing  ! 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resist* 


ARM  CO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  1 1  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta  30  Middletown,  O. 


klyfiKUT 

on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel 
anti  Roll  Roofing.  Paints,  etc.  My 
Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  will  save  you  fully 
teualcosv.  My  low  factory  price,  and  higrh  quality  can 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALO 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  i 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Evervtl 
guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don ’t 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Cata 

14)  THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  301C  Cleveland,  C 


W£VY  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  Von.  We  Pay  ths  Freight.  ‘I  saved $22.40’ 

says  Geo.  K.  Wairod,  Huron  County.  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSE&.W3AM  B'JOS.,Box  203  Muncie,  Ind. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  o 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


A  Woman  and  a  Few  Hens 

A  Home-Work  Plan  that  Brings  a  Sure  Income 


The  following  article  is  written  by  a 
farm  woman  who  lives  ’way  up  in  Belle 
Isle  Creek,  Canada.  She  tells  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  she  has  had  with  a  small  flock  of 
hens.  True,  her  records  are  not  all  that 
is  to  be  desired  and  it  may  be  that  her 
methods  with  hens  can  be  improved  upon. 
However,  no  matter  how  much  you  may 
criticise  you  cannot  deny  that  Mrs.  Mac- 
Fadyen  has  enjoyed  some  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  and  has  added  to  the  family  income. 
Hens,  more  so  than  any  part  of  the  farm 
business  can  be.  made  to  bring  in  a  steady 
income  year  in  and  year  out,  if  the  right 
methods  are  followed.  The  labor  is  such 
that  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the  rest  of 
the  farm  business  and  the  women  folks 
do  their  part.  Many  a  farm  woman  has 
started  out  with  a  small  flock  as  a  means 
of  earning  pin  money  and  today  is  in  the 
commercial  hatchery  business  for  all  she  is 
worth — and  making  a  success  of  it.  We 
do  not  have  to  go  far  from  home  to  find 
plenty  of  them. — The  Editors. 

*  *  * 

T  SUPPOSE  most  farm  women  keep 
A  regular  records  and  accounts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  poultry  flocks.  I  have 
always  had  a  great  interest  in  this  task 
and  I  should  mention  here  that  we  keep 
single  comb  White  Leghorns.  This  year 
we  sold  most  of  our  eggs  and  poultry  to 
a  dealer  who  came  around  our  little  settle¬ 
ment  every  week.  Of  course,  we  got 
lower  prices  than  when  sending  to  market, 
but  what  a  saving  of  time  and  trouble. 
There  were  no  expenses  either,  and  best  of 
all  we  received  cash  on  the  spot.  No 
crates  or  boxes  had  to  be  supplied,  this 
beneficent  man  bringing  such  things  with 
him  in  his  wagon.  He  took  our  fowls 
alive  too,  killing-  and  plucking  them  in  his 
own  place  of  business.  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  lioon  to  people  in  the  busy  season. 
We  receive  less  money,  of  course,  but 
probably  gain  more  in  the  precious  time 
saved. 

Cash  Income  and  Hens  Used 

I  began  the  year  1926  with  116  fowls. 
We  sold  4 2,  gave  away  20,  used  16  for 
our  own  table  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
had  38  left,  plus  62  young  pullets.  I 
raised  68  pullets,  but  gave  6  away  when  4 
months  old.  Of  course,  all  those  changes 
wrent  on  gradually  as  the  months  passed 
by,  but  most  of  them  dated  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  I  still  had  80  fowls 
in  the  first  week  of  August  and  the  last 
four  were  killed  in  November  leaving  the 
38  I  mentioned. 

Total  number  of  eggs  laid  for  year.  .  73,195 


Total  number  of  eggs  sold  . 11,236 

Used  in  hatching,  for  home  or  given 

away  .  1,953 

Total  receipts  from  sale  of  eggs  ....$281.28 


We  sold  our  42  fowls,  plus  63  cockerels 
for  $56.22.  We  had  a  few  more  cockerels 
raised,  but  gave  them  away. 

Nowt,  the  young  pullet  eggs  are  included 
in  the  total  number  of  eggs,  but  only 
about  300  odd  eggs  can  be  given  for  their 
laying,  as  I  had  only  5  pullets  hatched  in 
mid-April  for  my  earliest  ones,  3  hatches 
in  May  and  all  the  rest  in  July  with  one 
hatching  on  the  20th  of  August.  The  July 
pullets  arc  not  quite  fully-combed  yet  (I 
write  on  January  8)  and  the  few  August 
ones  have  some  growth  still  to  make. 

Green  Food  and  “Odds  and  Ends” 
Help 

Turnips,  we  raise  in  abundance  for  the 
cows  and  I  use  four  daily  all  through  the 
winter  months  for  the  100  fowls.  All  sum-| 
mer,  I  used  oatmeal  and  cracked  corn  for 
the  growing  chickens  and  since  the  cold 
weather  began  I  put  two  quarts  of  cracked 
corn  in  the  troughs  for  the  fowl’s  last 
“bite”  and  they  get  plenty  of  oats  in  the 
morning  and  late  afternoon.  I  buy  no 
wheat  or  meat  scrap  and  my  flock  does  not 
seem  to  miss  cither.  They  drink  skim 
milk  in  the  forenoon,  water  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  as  we  have  not  very  much  skim  milk 
in  winter.  If  I  have  broth  or  soup  for 
dinner,  then  a  few  ladiesful  are  used  to 
moisten  the  mid-day  mash,  of  bran,  corn 
meal,  middlings,  potato  peelings  and 
mashed  boiled  potatoes.  Other  days,  I 


use  the  water  in  which  potatoes,  or  turnips, 
pr  cabbage  have  been  boiled  or  water  in 
which  fish  has  been  cooked. 

Now  I  cannot  say  what  the  profits  are, 
but  I  certainly  know  that  we  are  not  at 
any  loss  for  the  money  we  make  by  the 
sale  of  their  eggs  goes  far  beyond  the 
money  value  of  their  simple  food  and  it  is 
my  belief  that  our  poultry  is  the  best 
proposition  on  the  farm. 

—Helen  Mac  Fadyen,  Canada. 


How  I  Kept  My  Hens  At  Home 

T  HAVE  a  good  hen  house  built  after 

approved  Cornell  rules,  with  a  shed 
roof  and  four  large  windows  on  the  South. 
This  is  warm  and  sunny  in  winter  and  my 
flock  usually  do  well.  Yet  this  style  of 
architecture  makes  an  unbearably  hot  place 
in  summer  and  after  the  liens  are  out  on 
range  as  soon  as  the  days  get  hot  I  must 
find  an  extra  half-hour  out  of  my  twenty- 
four  in  which  to  hunt  eggs.  I  have  to 
look  from  haymow  to  basement,  in  wagons, 
horsemangers  and  every  conceivable  place. 
It  wouldn’t  be  so  bad  if  you  found  them 
all,  but  the.  day  you  have  looked  most 
thoroughly,  Pat  is  sure  to  appear  with  his 
hat  full  of  warm,  shiny  looking  on’es. 
Upon  my  inquiry  if  they  are  fresh,  he 
always  replies,  “Oh,  yes,  there  was  just 
a  hen  settin’  on  them.”  As  though  that 
wasn’t  enough  on  a  hot  day  in  summer. 
As  you  value  your  reputation,  that  dozen 
can’t  go  in  to  the  market  basket.  So  you 
set  them  aside  to  try  later.  After  open¬ 
ing  two  or  three  and  seeing  the  yolks 
feebly  flatten  out,  your  courage  is  gone 
and  you  give  the  rest  to  your  small 
daughter  to  throw  at  a  rock  and  enter  a 
loss  in  your  egg  account. 

An  Accident  That  Solves  the 
Problem 

One  day,  when  I  was  descending  from 
the  haymow  with  a  lap  full  of  eggs,  the 
ladder  slipped  from  under  me  and  I  landed 
on  the  barn  floor.  The  same  fall  that 
knocked  the  breath  out  of  me  knocked  an 
idea  into  my  head  that  if  I  could  make 
m3'  hen  house  cool  they  wouldn’t  lay  in 
the  haymow.  The  following  spring  I  took 
a  piece  of  American  fence  wire  and  fasten¬ 
ing  one  end  to  the  roof  above  each  window 
I  staked  it  to  the  ground  about  ten  feet 
from  the -building.  I  then  planted  wild 
cucumber  seeds  as  they  are  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  vine  for  shade  along  where  the 
wire  was  slaked  to  the  ground.  These 
seeds  must  be  planted  either  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring  as  they  must  freeze  or  they 
will  not  germinate.  The  small  plants 
should  lie  protected  from  grass  hungry 
hens,  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  hens  won’t 
bother  them.  These  vines  grow  rapidly 
and  before  hot  weather  comes  the  front 
of  the  hen  house  is  completely  covered  by 
a  dense  shade.  I  keep  the  drinking  water 
in  this  space  and  by  keeping  the  hen  house 
very  clean  and  the  nests  filled  with  fresh 
hay  I  find  I  have  very  little  trouble  with 
the  hens  wandering  off  to  lay,  as  the  hen 
house  is  as  cool  as  lany  building  on  the 
place. — Laura  Chapman,  New  York. 

Make 'the  Henhouse  Air  Tight 

\Y /"HILE  some  trouble  is  often  experi¬ 
enced  by  older  hens  contracting- 
colds  or  roup,  by  far  the  greater  danger 
comes  with  the  pullets,  after  they  are  put 
into  their  winter  quarters.  This  trouble 
is  frequently  caused  by  the  birds  becoming- 
chilled  because  of  a  drafty  house.  One 
of  the  first  requirements  for  a  house  free 
from  draft  is  that  it  shall  be  air-tight 
on  three  sides  and  the  floor  and  roof.  It 
will  be  worthwhile  before  cold  weather 
sets  In  to  check  up  and  to  close  any  cracks 
or  holes  that  may  be  found. 

After  this  is  done  the  front  may  be 
kept  reasonably  open  without  any  danger 
of  drafts.  As  a  rule  it  is  advisable  to 
have  about  equal  proportions  of  glass  and 
muslin  curtains  In  the  front  wall  and  the 
combined  area  of  windows  and  curtains 
may  take  up  about  one-half  of  the  front 
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BABY  CHICKS 


Wit.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . 

BnfT  &  1!.  Leghurns . 

Anconas  . 3.50 

Black  Minorcas  . 3.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

Barred  Rocks  . 

Buff  &  Wh,  Rocks  . 4.00 

Wli.  &  SL  Wyandottes  _ 

Deduct  %c  per  chick  from  hundred  price  for  lots  of  5flu 
or  more  chicks.  First  shipments  Feb.  7th.  Your  order 
must  be  placed-  on  or  before  Feb.  1st  at  these  low  prices; 
10%  deposit  with  order  and  balance  two  weeks  before 
shipping  time.  Purebred  stock  from  culled  stock. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Mccdi  Ays.,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


100% 

Live 

Delivery, 

Postage  Pro 

paii). 

25 

50 

100 

$3.25 

$0.00 

$11.00 

3.25 

6.00 

1 1 .  no 

3.50 

G.  50 

12.00 

7.00 

13.00 

3.7-5 

7.00 

13.00 

7.00 

13.0ft 

4.00 

7.50 

14.09 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

(XI rives  tjfedtcX-y 
;  -  V  before  yo  u  Invest/, 


Get  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Ohielr  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  anjl 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know 
wtiat  you  want. 

FATA!  f»p  IV  rnrr  Our  book  gives  directions  for  rais- 
vAIALUo  lo  rntc.  nig  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  ean’t  tell  the  whole  story  .here. 

CD-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCH  I  KG  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohio 


RARV  CHICKS1”™  ,>y  tlie  best  system  of 
l  L.ITlL.i\.Cj  j ion  from  high  class 
bred-to-Iay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rucks,  Black 
Minorcas  $10.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  DeskH.  NURDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15e  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wli.  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28e 
each.  Discoiait  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full 
description  of  alt  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40.  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  mir 
strong  healthy  baiiy  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

1-00%  Inc  delivery  guaranteed 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  up.  according 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  clucks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chieks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORNS  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  X 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  ar  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDELT0N  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS  bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  produc¬ 
tion  from  pure  bred  hens  mated  to  vigorous, 
thorobred  cockerels.  $16  per  100,  $77.  per  500, 
$150  per  1000.  Circular.  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  Box  A, 
2012  Manada  St.,  HARRISBURG,  Pcnn'a. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  hatched  chicks  for  1027.  All 
leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 
Box  403  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


March  and  April  Prices 
Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom's  Barred  Rocks 
K.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Kv.ds 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100  500  1000 

$12  $57.50  $110 
12  57.50  110 

67.50 
67.50 

67.50 

47.50 
Richfield, 


14 

14 

14 

10 


130 

130 

130 

90 

Pa. 


BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  oay  for  your  chicks  when  jrou  sc€ 
-  them  J  fbire-bred  stock  of  Hgh  quaJlty; 

Carefully  selected  breeding  blrd8.  Our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

j.  w.  Ossege  Hatchery,  20  Main  St..  Ottawa.  vn 

K  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
ne as.  Bantams,  Collies,  Ilares,  Dny  Chicks.  Egg». 
Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORO,  PA. 
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,Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


Write  for  “ How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year M 


now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BECAUSE 


BOYCBICKS 

'J/vm A  Pouimaw 


every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
Plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YOU  Bet  the  bcnefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
[,re(j  our  chick.s  health  and  the  ability  to 

lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

FPFF  “rcular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
i  nLL  in  twelve  month  periods  made  $1,445  on  357 
Pl'LLETS,  over  his  feed  bill  and  many  other  facts  about 
»ur  breeding  farm.  Dept,  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


'  MEAN 
pKQfiTS 


50 

100 

500 

,$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

,  7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

,  8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
►%  pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have,  been 
i  culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Otir 
"iwmiuicoi'  “SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  both 
pleasure  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

1  ostpaid  to  your  door 
JJ"  Ur.  &  Buff  Leghorns  . .  , ., 

Barred  &  Wb.  Bocks  .  7.75 

&  R.  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

&  Wli.  Wyandots  . 

«h.  &  Buff  Orpington  &  Rocks  o.-*»  ,,.0 v 

Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $12.  Assorted  all  breeds,  100.  $10. 
Tri.-r,.-  0rder  right  from  this  ad.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
itNTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST  Ohio  Hatcheries. 

Personal  attention  to  ail  orders. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY.  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Clucks  weekly — 9  cents  each 
**P*  Member  I.B.C.A.,  Catalogue  : 

the  keystone  hatcher 


Box  23, 


Richfield. 


JONES’ 


BARRED  ROCK  AND 
SINGLE  COMBED 

.  WHITE  LEGHORN  - 

n...,,.,  1  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Got 
guanty  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 


CHICK! 


A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


bLACK  LEGHORN 

^eular  free.  A. 


DAY  OLD  CHICH 
The  Kind  that  La; 
HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N. 


of  the  house.  The  birds  can  stand  a  cold 
dry  atmosphere  much  better  than  they  can 
warm,  damp  air  and  very  little'  trouble 
from  colds  will  be  experienced  if  the  sides 
and  back  of  the  house  are  air-tight  and 
the  house  is  reasonably  wide,  preferably 
20  feet. 

One  other  possible  cause  of  drafts  is  a 
long  house  without  partitions.  To  over¬ 
come  the  tendency  for  drafts  to  sweep 
through  a  long  house,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
build  partitions.  It  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  these  the  entire  width  of 
the  house.  It  is  possible  to  start  part  of 
the  partitions  on  the  back  of  the  house 
and  run  them  two-thirds  of  the  way  across 
and  to  start  each  alternate  partition  from 
the  front  side  of  the  house.  However, 
where  a  building  is  divided  into  pens 
many  poultrymen  feel  that  it  is  advisable 
to  build  the  partitions  solid  and  put  in  a 
solid  door,  so  that  each  pen  is  seaprated. 

It  is  much  easier  to  prevent  the  colds 
in  the  flock  than  it  is  to  cure  them  after 
they  have  got  a  foothold. 


Sign  Your  Letters 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  for  our  hens. 
They  are  setting  on  the  nests  and  dying. 
They  seem  to  have  some  bowel  complaint. 
We  also  have  a  turkey  with  a  big  lump 
on  one  side  of  her  head  which  Is  so  bad 
she  cannot  see  out  of  her  eye. — C.  H.  B. 


/'"NRDINARILY  this  letter  would 
have  found  its  way  to  the  waste 
basket  because  it  was  not  signed.  We 
answer  all  letters  by  mail  even  though 
we  later  publish  them  because  they  are 
of  general  interest  to  our  readers.  We 
are  making  an  exception  in  this  case  to 
call  the  necessity  of  signing  letters  to 
your  attention  and  because  this  letter 
is  of  general  interest. 

Diarrhoea  is  a  symptom  which  may 
point  to  one  of  several  diseases.  Some¬ 
times  lack  of  exercise  and  green  feed 
will  cause  it  especially  in  the  spring  be¬ 
fore  the  hens  get  out  on  range.  Diar¬ 
rhoea  may  also  be  an  indication  of  sim¬ 
ple  indigestion,  too  heavy  feeding  with 
high  protein  feeds,  tuberculosis,  cholera 
or  roup.  It  is  sometimes  caused  by  an 
infection  of  the  digestive  system.  We 
suggest  that  you  clean  and  disinfect  the 
houses  thoroughly,  and  that  you  give 
the  hens  plenty  of  green  feed  and  exer¬ 
cise. 

The  symptoms  which  you  give  of  your 
turkey  sounds  like  a  case  of  roup.  This 
disease  affects  hens  principally  but 
sometimes  turkeys.  It  is  highly  infect¬ 
ious  and  the  turkey  should  be  immed¬ 
iately  separated  from  other  poultry. 
It  may  be  best  to  kill  her  and  bury  deep¬ 
ly.  If  you  decide  to  try  to  cure  her,  the 
lump  should  be  opened  and  washed  out 
with  some  good  disinfectant. 


Agricultural  Courses  at 
Columbia 

DROFESSOR  O.  S.  MORGAN,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
of  Columbia  University,  announces  that 
the  second  session  of  the  year  at  Columbia 
University  will  open  the  first  week  in 
February.  The  courses  provide  first  rate 
instruction  in  the  various  lines  of  agri¬ 
cultural  science  and  include  regular  work 
in  the  different  lines  of  farming  and  short 
courses  in  practical  poultry  raising,  bee 
keeping,  garden  soil  management,  and 
home  vegetable  and  fruit  growing.  Dr. 
Morgan  writes  that  one  of  the  special 
objects  of  these  courses  is  to  present  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  worth  while  vocation.  Per¬ 
sistent  effort  is  made  to  avoid  over¬ 
emphasis  on  successful  types  of  farming 
and  to  give  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
business  of  farming  by  giving  the  facts 
as  they  are  and  by  not  painting  a  too 
rosy  picture. 


RFPF' customers  are  repeaters  because  Hillpot  Chicks  repeat 

the  early-maturing-,  heavy-laying  habits  of  their  farm- bred 
ancestors.  They  pay  because  they  lay. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 


Send  for  My  New  Big  1927  Chick  Book.  Entirely  new,  greatly  enlarged  and  full 
of  important  information  and  profit-making  ideas.  Send  today.  It  is  FREE. 
Order  Now.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed, 


BOX  29 

Frenchtoum,  U.  J 


W.  F.’  H  I  LLPOT 


Get  our  special 
per  week.  Valuable 


OUR  18TH  YEAR 


FOR  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for 
egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  ar* 
reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  t» 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  posses! 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

combined  offer  on  clucks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  Thousand  Chick! 
free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


No.  High  Street, 


FOSTORI A,  OHIO, 


fcAA 


AAA 


A  A  A  A  A  A 


AA. 


-A. 


GET  WISE.  CHAMPION  CHICKS  ARE  BEST  nb“  ^ 

flock  averages  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  “AD”  but  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  of  our  BIG 
NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the  POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD,  TANCRED  and 
ENGLISH  White  Leghorns;  BARRED  and  WHITE  Bocks;  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns;  ANC0NAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers.  A  post-card  brings 
the  BIG  NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don't  delay;  Do  it  today.  Now  hooking  orders. 


NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

rvyTT  tty  t  vt  w  ¥  yy  yy 


•L 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  *  a11,  “h™,1  our 

v sj.  pedigreed  males  and  spec¬ 
ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order.  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHld 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 


LLt  LHILKs 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  reciuest. 

Every  bird  in  our  breeding 

flocks  is  banded  and  a  record 
kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University. 

fttapa  TvTrriT7Uln  r'T-TTr' Vd  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
OUAKAJM  lU/lLD  LHlLKis  You  cant  lose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range 
breeders  that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations. 
They  lay  because  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  pow¬ 
er  stock.  Leghorns,  Bocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  Anconas,  Orpingtons,  Wyaii- 
dottes,  12c  and  up.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Mem¬ 
ber  International  Chick  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY,  204  Northampton,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


OR-O-BRED”  chicks 


LIVE  AND  LAY’ 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT.  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
40,000  Weekly.  Postpaid.  100  per  cenl 
Wnite,  Brown  a  Buff  Leghorns  . 

White,  Barred  A  Buff  Rocks 
White  Wvndots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcaa 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcaa  . 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Gianta  .  • 

Anconas  a  HEAVY  MIXED  .  . 

Mixed,  Odds  a  Ends,  All  Breeds 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog  Free.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


Live  Delivery  , 

so 
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BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  flock  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  It."!. 
Reds  $15,  B.  Aiinoreas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12,  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
this  ad.  SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  0. 


puipifC  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $12.  Barred  Rocks  $14. 
LniUVD  Mixed  $10.  per  hundred.  Bred  under  my 
supervision  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Commercial  Poultry  Farms  a  Hg  'aC  iK  h. 

Flocks  Culled  and  weekly  Inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 
free  Cireular  and  Price  list  of  our  free  range  High  Quality 
Breeds,  etc.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  E.  King, 
Prop.,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 


HIGH  FLOCK  AVERAGES/ 


Means  PROFITS.  RUPP'S  ‘  INVINCIBLE’'  CHICKS. \ 
CERT-O-CULD,  insures  such  FLOCKS.  12  lead- ll 
ing  Pure  Bred  Breeds.  POSTPAID,  Full  Live  Deliv- \ 
ery.  Write  today  for  FREE  LITERATURE  before  or¬ 
dering  CHICKS.  THE  ARCHBOLD  HATCHERY, 

INC.*  Box  4®  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO.  E.  E.  RUPP,  MbY. 
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AUGUSTUS  departed  soon  after,  with'  a 
malicious  “Up  you  go”  to  me,  and  a 
jerk  of  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Aunt 
Patricia’s  room.  Our  recent  roughness 
and  suspicion  evidently  rankled  in  his 
gentle  breast.  - 

As  soon  as  we  were  alone,  I  turned  to 
Isobel,  who  sat  beside  me,  put  my  arms 
round  her- and  gave  and  received  a  long 
kiss. 

“Como  out  to  the  Bower  a  minute, 
darling,”  said-  I,  and  we  scuttled  off  to¬ 
gether.  ■ 

There  I  crushed  her  to  my  breast  and 
kissed  her  Tipi,  her  cheeks,  and  eyes,  and 
hair,  as  though  I  could  never  have 
enough,  and  ne’Veih stop. 

“Will  you  love  me  for  ever,  darling?” 

I  asked.  “Whatever  my  happen  to  us", 

9 r  wherever  wejiiiay  be?”  .  ."-***■> 

She  did  not  reply  in  words,  but  her 
answer  was  very  satisfying.  - 

“Aunt  wants  me,” ‘  then  said  I, -and 
jolted  back  to  the  house.  But  I  had  no 
intention  of  seeing  Aunt  Patricia. 

Mine  should  be  the’-',  more  convincing 
role  of  the  uneasy,  trembling  criminal, 
who,  suddenly  sent  for,  finds  he  has  not 
the  courage  to. face  the  ordeal,  and  flees 
before  the  ominous  sound  of  the  sum¬ 
mons. 

Going  to  my  room,  I  took  my  attache 
case  from  the  wardrobe,  pocketed  a 
photograph  of  Isobel,  and  went  quietly 
down  the  service  staircase  that  debouch¬ 
ed  by  the  luggage  lift  in  a  passage  open¬ 
ing  into  the  outer  hall.  In  a  minute  I 
was  across  the  shrubbery  and  into  the 
drive  at  a  bend  which  had'  it  from  the 
house.  ' 

Twenty  minutes’  walking  brought  me 
to  the  station,  where  I  booked  to  Exe¬ 
ter.  That  would  not  tell  anybody  very 
much,  for  though  I  was  perfectly  well, 
known  to  everybody  at  our  local  station,, 
it  would  be  extremely  unlikely  that  I 
should  be  traced  from  so  busy  a  junc¬ 
tion  as  Exeter,  in  the  crowd  that  would 
be  booking  for  the  morning  train  to 
, Waterloo. 

As  I  waited  on  our  platform,  I  was 
conscious  of  an  almost  unbearable  long¬ 
ing  to  go  back  to  Brandon  Abbas  and 
Isobel.  How  could  I  leave  her  like  this, 
now,  the  very  day  after  I  had  found  her? 

I  felt  a  bigger  lump  in  my  throat  than 
I  had  ever  known  since  I  was  a  child. 

But  for  the  excitement  and  adventure 
of  the  business,  I  think  I  should  have 
succumbed  to  the  longing  to  return.  But 
when  two  loving  people  part,  one  going 
on  a  journey,  it  is  always  the  departing 
one  who  suffers  the  less. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  distractions  of 
travel,  movement,  change,  shall  drug  the 
pain  to  which  the  other  is  equally  ex¬ 
posed  without  the  amelioration  of  men¬ 
tal  and  bodily  occupation. 

So,  between  my  mind  and  the  agony 
of  separation  from  Isobel  came  the 
deadening  and  protecting  cloak  of  action 
and  of  the  completing  thoughts  of  other 
matters— journey’s  end,  the  future, 
money,  Paris,  Algeria,  the  -probabilities 
of  finding  Michael  and  Digby.... 

Anyhow,  I  conquered  the  yearning  to 
go  back  to  her,  and  when  the  local  train 
loafed  in  I  got  into  it,  with  a  stiff  upper 
lip  and  a  bleeding  heart,  and  set  out  on 
as  eventful  and  strange  a.  journey  as 
ever  a  man  took. 

CHAPTER  III 
The  Gay  Romantics 

"Curs’d  from  the  cradle  and  awry  they 
come 

Masking  their  torment  from  a  world  at 
ease; 

On  eyes  of  dark  entreaty,  vague  and  dumb. 
They  bear  the  stigma  of  their  souls’ 
disease.’’ 

T  REMEMBER  nothing  of  that  horrible 
journey  from  Exeter  to  Waterloo.  It 
passed  as  a  bad  dream  passes,  and  I 
awoke  from  it  in  London. 

As  has  happened  to  others  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  city,  I  found  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  London  was  a  very  large 
place,  and  myself  a  very  small  and  lone¬ 
ly  atom  of  human  dust  therein. 

Walking  out  from  Waterloo  Station 
into  the  unpleasing  purlieus  thereof,  I 
was  tempted -to  go  to  the  quiet  and  ex- 

:  -  his’.ii  i.  •  •  .t  it  V  *•  - 


“Beau  Geste’W 


C.  P.  Wren 


elusive  hotel  that  the  Brandons  had  pa-  “I  want  to.  sell  my  watch  and  one  or 
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valuable  time,”  said  I,  with  deep  wili-1 
ness,  making  as  though  to  gather  up  my 
despised  property. 

The  Child  did  not  trouble  to  deny  my 
statement.  He  removed  his  boulder  hat 


tronized  for  very  many  years,  and  where  two  things,”  said  I  to  this  silent  son  of  an(f  looked .  patiently  into  its  interior,  as 


I  was  well  known  and  should  feel  a  sense 
of  being  at  home  among  friends. 

For  this  very  reason  I  resisted  the 
temptation,  and  was  aided  to  do  so  by 
the  question  of  finance.  Whatever  I 
did,  I  must  leave  myself  sufficient  money 
for  my  journey  to  Paris  and  subsistence 
there  until  I  should  become  a  soldier 
of  France,  to  be  lodged,  boarded,  cloth¬ 
ed,  and  paid  by  Madame  la  Republique. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  convert 
my  disposable  property  .into  cash,  a  dis¬ 
tasteful  undertaking,:  .:  but  essential  to 
further,  progress  aloffg  The  path  I  ’  had 
elected  to  follow.  If  f  had  to  do  noth¬ 
ing  more  .unpleasant  .than  that,  I  told 
myself,  as  1  walked  along  down  a  mean 


Abraham’s  seed. 

No  word  nor  sigh  nor  sound  escaped 
him. 

I  produced  my  watch  and  laid  it  at  his 
feet,  or  rather  at  his  stomach.  It  was 
gold  and  good,  and  it  had  cost  twenty- 
five  pounds.  (I  allude  to  the  watch). 

“  ’Ow  much?”  said  the  child  of  the 
Children  of  Israel. 

“Er — well — isn’t  that  rather  for  you 
to  say?”  I  replied.  “I  know  it  cost 
twenty-five  pounds  and  is  an  excel- 
i  lent. 


good  men  do  in  church.  The  hair  of  the 
head  of  the  Child  was  most  copiously 
abundant,  and  wonderfully  curly’. 

However,  I  would  walk  to  the  door  and 
see  whether,  rather  than  let  me  go,  lie 
would  offer-  five  pounds  for  what  had 
cost  at  least  fifty.1 

As  I  did  so,  this  representative  of  the 
Chosen  People  cocked  an  eye  at  my  dis¬ 
patch  case. 

“Wotcher  got  there?”  he  growled. 

Imitating  his  excellent  economy  of 
words,  I  "opened  the  case  without  reply, 


street  toward- Westminster  Bridge,  the  ^  and  you - ”  :  •  •->  ■ 

said*  path  .would  be  no  thorny  one.  t  -  T  'Ow  much??’  interrupted  the  Child 

-  -  --  ~y.  -  _ v _ i  ...  - _  , 

What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus. Far:  ,  . 

TV/TR.  George.  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a’ Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 

Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the-  Blue  Water  was 
n-ussing  and  could  not  be  found.  >  ~ 

i  he  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  the  key 

to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night,  without  result.  Beau 

Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning  Beau 
Geste  is  missing  and  a  servant  delivers  a  letter  to  Digby  in  which  he  confesses  to  the 
theft  of  the  Blue  Water.  The  next  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses  that 
he  is  the  thief. 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 


“  ’.Ow  much?”  interrupted  the- swarthy  and  renioving  a  silk  shirt,  vest,  and  socks, 
Child.  .  A  •  '  ’  .  •  displayed  /-three  collars,  a  pair  of  silver 

.  “How  much  will  you  give  me?’/  I  re-  backed  hair' brushes,  a  comb,  a  silver  hand- 
plied....  “Suppose  we  split  the  difference  Ld  shavjng  brush,  a  lazoi,  an  ivoiy  nail 
T  '  *  \  brush, -ja  tooth  brush,  and  a  silver  box 


And,  at  that  moment,  my  eye  fell  upon 
what  I  took  to  be  the  very  place  I 
wanted — a  pawnbroker’s  shop,  stuffed  to 
bursting  with  a  most  heterogeneous  col¬ 
lection  of  second  hand  merchandise, 
ranging  from  clothing  and  jewelry  by  lead  him  to  decrease  his  just  profits. 


again.  ,  . 

“Ten  pounds!”  I  suggested,  feeling 
that  I  was  being  reasonable  and,  indeed, 
generous.  I  did  not  wish  my  neces¬ 
sitous  condition  to  weigh  with  him  and 


way  of  boxing  gloves,  guns,  knives, 
meerschaum  pipes  and  cigar  holders, 
cameras,  umbrellas  and  walking  sticks, 
field  glasses,  portmanteaux,  to  concer¬ 
tinas,  cornets,  and  musical  instruments 
of  everj’  description. 

I  entered  and  found  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  markedly  Herbriac  appearance,  be¬ 
hind  the  counter. 

For  some  reason,  best  known  to  him¬ 
self,  he  wore  a  bowler  hat  of  propor¬ 
tions  so  generous  that  it  rested  upon 
the  nape  of  his  neck  and  his  ears,  de¬ 
pressing  the  latter  well  developed  ■  or¬ 
gans,  so  that  they  dropped  forward  as 
droops  the  tired  lily — though  in  no 
other  way  did  they  suggest  that  flower. 

To  compensate  for  the  indoor  wear¬ 
ing  of  this  outdoor  garment,  he  had  dis¬ 
carded  his  coat,  exposing  shirt  ' sleeves 
that  again  did  not  suggest  the  lily.  A 


“Two  quid,”  said  the  Child  promptly. 

“Not  a  tenth  of  what  it  cost?”  said  I, 
on  a  note  of  remonstrance.  “Surely  that 
is  hardly  a  fair  and. ...” 

“Two  quid,” '  interrupted  the  Child, 
whose  manners  seemed  less  rich  than 
his  attire. 

I  was  tempted  to  take  up  the  watch 
and  depart,  but  I  felt  I  ’could  not  go 
through  all  this  again.  Perhaps  two 
pounds  was  the  recognized  selling  price 
of  all  gold  watches? 

Producing  my  cigarette  case,  gold 


containing  soap. 

“Five,  quid  the  lot  and  change  if  you've 
pinched  jem,”  said  the  Child.  " 

“You’ll  give  me  five  pounds  for  a  gold 
watch,- links,  studs,  and  pencil  case;  a  silver 
cigarette  case,  hair  brushes,  and  shaving 
brush;  a  razor,  shirt,  vest:,  socks,  collars, 
and  a  leather  dispatch  case  ?”  I  enquired 
politely. 

“Yus,”  said  the  Child  succinctly. 

Well,  I  could  get  shaved  for  a  few 
peace,  and  in  a  couple  ,of  days  I  should 
probably,  be  in  uniform. 

>  “I’ll  keep  the  tooth  brush  and  a  collar,” 
I  remarked,  putting  them  in  my  pocket. 

“Then  chuck  in  the  walkin’  stick  and 
gloves,  or  it's  four-fifteen,”  was  the  prompt 
reply. 

I  gazed  upon  the  Child  in  pained  as¬ 
tonishment. 

“I  gutter  live,  ain't  I?”  he  replied,  in  a 
piteous  voice,  to  my  cruel  look. 

I  laid  my  stick  and  gloves  on  the  count¬ 
er,  realizing  that,  in  any  case,  I  should 
shortly  have  no  further  need  of  them. 

The  Child  produced  a  purse,  handed  me 
five  pounds,  and  swept  my  late  property 
into  a  big  drawer. 

“Thank  you,”  said  I,  departing.  “Good 
evening.” 

But  the  Child  apparently  did  not  think 
it  was  a  good  evening,  for  he  vouchsafed 
no  reply. 

Crossing  Westminester  Bridge,  with 
about  ten  pounds  in  my  pocket,  misery  in 
my  heart,  and  nothing  in  my  hand,  I  made 
my  way  along  Whitehall  to  Trafalgar 
,  Square,  sorely  tempted  by  sight  and  smell 
of  food  aS  I  passed  various  places  devoted 
to  ‘the  provision  of  meals,  but  not  of  beds. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 


pencil,  and  a  tiny  jeweler’s  box  contain¬ 
ing  my  dress  studs,  I  laid  them  before  be  cheaper  to  dine,  sleep,  and  breakfast 
this  spoiler  of  Egyptians,  and  then  de-  at  the  same  place,  that  to  have  dinner 


tached  my  links  from  my  shirt  cuffs. 

“  'Ow  much?”  enquired  the  Child  once 
more. 

“Well,”  replied  I,  “the  pencil  is  pret¬ 
ty  heavy,  and  the  studs  are  good.  So 


very  large  watch  chain  adorned  a  fancy  are  the  links.  They’re  all  eighteen  carat 
waistcoat  that  was  certainly  worn  sy  and  the....” 


him  at  meal  times  also,  and  his  diamond 
tie  pin  bore  testimony  to  his  financial 
solidity  and  to  his  taste. 

I  fear  I  looked  at  him  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds  longer  than  good  manners  could 
approve — but  then  he  looked  at  me  for 
precisely  the  same 
though  with  a  difference.  For  I  was 
looking  with  a  wondering  admiration, 
whereas  he  was  regarding  me  with  lit¬ 
tle  of  wonder  and  less  of  admiration. 

It  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  did  not 
regard  me  as  a  buyer,  though  by  what 
instinct  or  experience  he  could  tell,  I 
know  riot: 


“ ’Ow  much?”  repeated  the  voice, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  dislike. 

“Ten  pounds  for  the  watch,  pencil, 
and....” 

“Four  quid,’’  the  Child  replied  in  the 
voice  of  Fate  and  Destiny  and  Doom, 


somewhere,  and  then  go  in  search  of  a 
bedroom  for  the  night  and  breakfast  in 
the  morning. 

As  I  walked,  I  thought  of  hotels  of 
which  I  knew — the  Ritz,  the  Savoy,  the 
Langham,  and  certain  more  discreet  and 
exclusive  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Albany. 

But  both  their  cost  and  risks  were  al¬ 
most  as  much  against  them  as  were  those 
of  our  own  family  hotel.  Even  if  I  could 
afford  to  go  to  such  hotels  as  these,  it  was 
quite  likely  that  the  first  person  I  should 


length  of  time,  and  seeking  a  toothpick  in  the  pocket  of  run  against,  in  the  one  I  selected,  would 


his  “gent’s  fancy  vest,”  he  guided  it 
about  its  lawfful  occasions. 

“Oh,  come — make  it  seven,”  said  I,  in 
the  bright '  tone  of  encouragement  and 
optimism. 


be  some  friend  or  acquaintance. 

I  decided  to  approach  one  of  those  mines 
of  information,  or  towers  of  strength  and 
refuge,  a  London  policeman. 

“Take  a  bus  to  Bloomsbury,  and  you’ll 


The  Child  regarded  the  point  of  bis  bud  what  you  want.  Russell  Square,  Bed- 


As  his  bold,  brown  eyes  regarded  me,  could  ever  do 


toothpick.'  It  appeared  to  interest  liim 
far  more  than  I,  or  my  poor  affairs, 


liis  curved  nostril  curved  a  little  more, 
and  his  large  ripe  lips,  beneath  the 
pendulous  nose,  ripened  while  I  watch¬ 
ed. 

He  said  no  word,  and  this  fact  some¬ 
what  disconcerted  me,  for'  I  had  hither¬ 
to  regarded  the  Children  of  Israel  as  a 
decidedly  chatty  race. 

I  broke  the  heavy  silence  of  the  dark 
mysterious  shop,  and  added  strange 
sounds  to  the  strange  sights  and 
stranger  smells*  ; 

; .  i.  •£ -9.  *  V  1  ’  A  ‘  »  :  V 


“Six,”  said  I,  with  falsely  cheerful  hope¬ 
fulness. 


ford  Square,  British  Museum.  All  round 
that  neighborhood,”  was  the  reply  of  the 
stalwart  to  whom  I  applied  for  advice,  as 
to  a  cheap,  quiet,  and  decent  hotel. 

I  obeyed  his  words,  and  had  an  edible 


The  toothpick  returned  to  duty,  and  a  dinner,  a  clean  and  comfortable  bed,  and  a 
brooding  silence  fell  upon  us.  satisfyng  breakfast,  for  a  surprisingly 

“Five,  then,”  I  suggested,  with  a  false-  small  sum,  in  an  hotel  that  looked  on  to 
ly  firm  finality.  British  Museum  and  seemed  to  be  the 

The  Child  yawned.  For  some  reason  favored  of  the  clergy— it  being  almost  full 
I  thought  of  onions,  beer,  and  garlic,  of  men  of  religion  and  their  women  folk 


things  very  well  in  their  way  and  their 
place,  and  quite  pleasing  to  those  who 
like  them. 

“Then  I’m  afraid  I’ve .  wasted  your 

-A  •  i  "A  -* 

A^-.-A  .  •_  :  <  A  '  >•  -1  ' 


of  even  more  religion. 

The  “young  lady”  at  the  bureau  of  this 
chaste  hostelry  did  something  to  enhance 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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THE  new  catalog  for  Spring  and  Summer 
is  ready,  filled  to  the  covers  with  every¬ 
thing  from  New  York  City  —  the  market¬ 
place  of  the  world — ready  to  save  money  for 
you  on  practically  every  thingyou  use  orwear. 
Ready,  too,  to  save  time  for  you  —  as  well 
as  money. 

No  waiting — no  delay  here.  Clothes,  shoes 
for  every  member  of  the  family,  dry-goods, 
auto  supplies,  furniture,  household  equip¬ 
ment,  in  fact  almost  everything  for  your 
home,  yourself,  your  family,  your  farm  or 
your  car  . .  .  whatever  it  is  you  order  from 
The  Charles  William  Stores  — you  will  get 
it,  priced  low,  and  shipped  quickly.  You  may 
depend  on  that. 

Many  of  our  orders  are  shipped  the  same 
day  they  are  received— 8-HOUR  SERVICE. 
That  means  your  order  on  its  way  to  you 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  its  arrival 
at  your  home  almost  unbelievably  quick. 


MANY  families  right  in 
your  community  buy  at  The 
Charles  William  Stores.  Ask 
your  neighbor  about  our  ser¬ 
vice  and  values. 

Use  your  catalog  to-day — or 
if  you  haven’t  a  catalog  send 
the  coupon  below  and  a  copy 
willbe  sent  you  at  once  FREE. 


Send  for  this  Catalog  V 
Today -It’s  FREE* 


THE 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc. 

r  185  Stores  Building,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  postpaid,  at  once,  a  copy  of 
your  new  Catalog  for  Spring  and  Summer,  1927. 


Name 


The  CHARLES  WILLIAM  STORES,  Inc 

New  York  City 


Address 
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Colds 

Can  be  ended  tomorrow 

That  cold  can  be  ended  in  24  hours. 
You  can  open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever  and  tone  the  whole  system 
quickly.  HILL’S  will  do  that  for  you, 
as  it  does  this  for  millions.  It  is  the 
supreme  help,  the  complete  help  for 
a  cold.  So  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  Don't  rely  on  a  lesser 
help,  and  don’t  delay. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

ml  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


RANGES 
§37.73  UP 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 

combination  gaa  and  coal  ranarcs. 
^  Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves.Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
30  day  free  trial.  300  cavtest;. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomer.  Write  today  for  FREE 
book, 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
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Bean  or  Grounds 
Fresh  frem  the  Roaster .  M 
Prom  Wholesaler  Direct  W 

This  sale  is  to  introduce  |  DELIVERED 

to  people  living  out  of  m«m  I  mil  "■ . ’r  rwmnrwm 

New  York  City,  the  finest  coffees  in  America. 
An  opportunity  to  loam  also  how  much  more 
delicious  a  coffee  is  when  it  comes  to  you  direct 
from  the  roasting  ovens.  . 

This  special  price  for  our  Breakfast  Blend  is 
to  induce  you  to  LAY  IN  YOUR  WINTER  SUPPLY. 

Gillies  Coffees  aro  Not  sold  in  retail  stores 
Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order  or  Pay  Postman 
Send  for  General  Price  List 

GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 

233-39  Washington  St.  New  York  City 

Ext.  87  Year. s  ■  i m  ■  h  - - 
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aga  room  with  high- 
grade,  artist  ic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log.  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  showing  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today 


PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Dept.  4 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Clear  Your  Ski 

Of  Disfiguring  Blemishes 

Use  Guticura 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address:! 
Catlenra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Maes. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  t.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mock  Trial 

for 

Grange  Programs 

This  man  was  accused  of  causing 
his  wife’s  death  through  failure  to 
buy  her  labor  saving  machinery. 
Send  to  us  for  the  outline  and  have 
a  mock  trial  in  your  Grange. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Wall  Papering  Suggestions 


Which  Will  Be  of  Help  to  the  Amateur  Paper  Hanger 


NT O W  that  the  remodeling  and  over- 
*  ^  hauling  season  is  at  hand,  many  of 
our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  repaper¬ 
ing,  and  perhaps  a  few  suggestions  on 
size  and  glue  for  wall  paper  may  be  of 
interest. 

First  the  old  paper  should  be  removed 
down  to  the  plaster,  the  plaster  patched 
where  it  is  broken,  and  thin  cloth  should 
he  pasted  over  any  had  cracks  that  can¬ 
not  he  filled.  Varnished  or  enameled 
wall  paper  can  best  he  removed  by  wet¬ 
ting  it,  then  going  over  it  hard  with 
sand  paper,  then  wetting  it  again  with 
hot  water.  Sometimes  it  will  he  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  over  it  the  second  time  with 
the  sand  paper,  hut  once  usually  is  suf¬ 
ficient. 

Sizing  Helps  Paper  co  Stick 

Then  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  lye 
sized,  in  order  better  to  insure  the  ad¬ 
hesiveness  of  the  paste  which  will  he 
used  to  apply  the  paper.  All  wall  sur¬ 
faces  are  more  or  less  hard  or  non-por- 
ous  and  the  use  of  glue  size  presents  a 
surface  which  will  make  up  for  the  de¬ 
fects  in  the  wall.  It  must  be  understood 
though,  that  there  is  no  uniform  stand¬ 
ard  size  that  can  he  safely  used  for  all 
conditions.  There  arc  many  patented 
preparations  on  the  market,  some  of 
them  very  good. 

For  an  ordinary  plaster  wall  where 
the  paper  has  been  removed  and  the 
wall  well  rubbed  down  and  washed  off, 
an  application  of  a  weak  size  will  make 
the  walls  ready  for  the  paper. 

How  to  Make  “Size” 

The  glue  size  is  made  as  follows: 
Soak  a  half  pound  of  flake  glue  in  water. 
The  glue  is  placed  in  a  pot  or  pail  and 
covered  with  water.  After  two  hours, 
the  glue,  which  by  this  time  has  swelled 
up  and  is  heavy  from  the  water  which 
it  has  absorbed,  is  lifted  from  the  vessel, 
allowing  the  surplus  water  to  drop  from 
it,  and  placed  in  the  glue  kettle  and 
boiled  over  a  slow  fire.  It  is  stirred 
while  boiling  to  prevent  it  being  burned 
on  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  When  it  is 
boiled  until  there  are  no  lumps  and  it  is 
all  one  mass  of  the  consistency  of  heavy 
molasses,  pour  it  into  half  a  pail  of  hot 
water  and  then  stir  the  whole  together. 
You  will  then  have  a  size,  the  strength 
of  which  will  have  to  he  tested  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Place  a  little  of  the  size  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  and  feel  if  it  is 
stickv  enough  to  have  what  is  known  as 
“tack’’.  For  a  light  weight  paper,  there 
is  need  for  only  a  slight  degree  of  “tack” 
or  “null”.  For  hcavv  no  per  more  “tack” 
or  “pull”  is  needed.  Exact  proportions 
cannot  he  mven  because  of  the  varying 
degree  of  the  strength  of  glue. 

Making  the  Paste 

When  the  paper  is  of  heavy  quality, 
the  size  will  he  improved  if  it  is  made 
“elastic”.  This  elasticity  is  effected  hv 
the  addition  of  brown  sugar  or  old- 
fashioned  molasses.  This  addition  of 
molasses  gives  to  the  size  an  additional 
degree'  iof  stickiness  and  nrevents  the 
glue  size  from  becoming  a  “skin”,  which 
some  papers  having  a  peculiar  quality 
of  curling  tendency,  would  null  from  the 
walls.  To  half  a  pail  of  size  as  above 
instructed,  add  about  a  half  pint  of  mo¬ 
lasses  while  the  size  is  hot. 

Paperhangers’  paste  is  made  of  flour 
and  water.  The  very  best  of  flour  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

To  make  the  paste,  fill  two  good 
kettles  with  water  and  place  on  the  fire 
to  boil.  While  wailing  for  this  to  boil, 
the  flour  for  the  making  of  the  paste  can 
be  prepared  as  follows:  Place  about  a 
quart  of  cold  water  in  a  good  size  pail 
and  then  pour  three  and  one-half  pounds 
of  flour  into  it,  stirring  the  water  while 
doing  so,  keep  stirring  the  mass  until  it 
is  free. from  lumps.  The  stirring  process 
is  done  with  a  good  size  stick,  or  with 
the  band,  the  latter  being  preferable,  as 


you  can  feel  the  lumps  and  break"  them 
up  more  speedily  and  better.  When  this 
part  of  the  job  is  completed  and  the 
condition  of  the  mixture  is  such  that 
it  is  just  thick  enough  to  stir  and  no 
thinner,  the  hot  water  will  have  by  this 
time  come  to  boiling  point  and  is  now 
ready  to  he  added  to  the  mixture.  The 
stick  must  be  used  instead  of  the  hands 
from  now  on.  Before  adding  the  hot 
water,  make  sure  that  it  is  boiling  hot. 
Take  the  kettle  of  boiling  water  in  the 
left  hand,  the  stirring  stick  in  the  right 
hand.  Then  stir  the  paste  with  the 
stick  in  a  circular  motion,  making  sure 
that  the  stick  is  scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  pail  while  doing  so.  While  thus 
stirring,  pour  in  the  boiling  hot  water. 
Keep  on  stirring  while  pouring  and 
watch  the  flour.  If  all  directions  have 
been  followed,  you  will  find  by  the  time 
that  the  pail  is  three  quarters  full,  the 
flour  has  begun  to  swell  into  a  gelatine- 
like  condition,  and  when  it  is  all  of  a 


For  the  Women  of  the  Family 


Pattern  2943  is 

for  a  smartly 
tailored  dress 
which  is  simple 
enough  for  even 
the  inexperienced 
to  make.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches 
bust  m  e  a  s  u  r  e. 
Size  36  requires 
27/%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
yard  of  54- 
i  n  c  li  contrasting 
bias  plaid.  Price 
13c. 
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Pattern  2942  is 

just  what  the  young 
girl  needs  for  all¬ 
purpose  frocks .  The 
side  pleats  offer 
added  fullness  -eery 
desirable  for  active 
young  girls.  It 
comes  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
The  S-year  size  re¬ 
quires  1J4  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with 
yard  of  32-inch 
contras  ting  bias 
plaid.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2953 

is  a  most  con¬ 
venient  dc  s  i  g  n 
for  m  o  r  n  i  n  g 
dresses  for  full 
figures.  The  sur¬ 
plice  front  and 
wrap-around  ef¬ 
fect  arc  both  be¬ 
coming  and  com¬ 
fortable.  The 
dress  can  be 
very  q  u  i  c  k  l  y 
made.  It  comes 
in  sizes  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure. 
Size  36  requires 
3  Yi  yards  of  40- 
i  n  c  h  material 
with  H  yard  of 
6  inch  material 
for  v  c  s  t  e  e. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
(although  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
Add  12c  for  our  new  fashion  catalog 
and  send  to  Pattern  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  46I-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


transparent-like  jelly  mixture,  and  there 
are  no  streaks  of  flour,  the  pail  will  be 
brimful  of  first-class  heavy  paste.  When 
this  has  somewhat  cooled  and  a  thin 
skin  formed  on  top,  pour  into  it  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  and  set  it  away  to 
cool  off.  While  can  he  used  hot,  it 
will  be  better  for  use  when  it  is  cool, 
and  will  go  further  in  the  work  and  will 
slide  better  on  the  paper. 

Paste  Should  Not  Be  Lumpy 

If  all  of  these  directions  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  paste  are  faithfully  carried  out,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  strain  the  paste, 
as  there  will  be  no  lumps. 

In  very  hot  weather,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  add  a  preservative  to  the 
paste  to  keep  it  sweet  and  from  decay. 
For  this  purpose  add  a  pinch  of  alum 
dissolved  in  water  and  stir  well  into  the 
paste.  However,  there  are  some  papers 
and  colors  of  which  will  be  affected  by 
the  alum.  Most  manufacturers  stamp 
their  papers  with  a  warning  when  the 
quality  is  of  such  a  nature  that  this  is 
necessary,  and  the  paper-hanger  will  do 
well  to  take  particular  note  of  such  di¬ 
rections. — I.  W.  Dickerson. 


Getting  Moisture  With  Pipeless 
Furnace 

T  NOTE  in  a  recent  issue  an  inquiry 
A  about  getting  sufficient  moisture  in  a 
home  heated  with  a  pipclcss  furnace,  and 
will  give  my  plan. 

I  have  an  old-fashioned  round  bottomed 
iron  cooking  pot  holding  two  gallons  set 
on  top  of  my  furnace,  and  have  a  small 
water  pipe  run  up  to  the  register  with  a 
funnel.  It  is  easy  to  fill  the  pot  and  it 
has  given  good  satisfaction  for  three  years. 

We  are  very  glad  to  get  this  simple 
method.  Has  any  one  worked  out  some¬ 
thing  still  different. — I.  W.  D. 


A  Few  Things  Worth  Knowing 

Use  whiting  moistened  with  kerosene  on 
your  nickel  trimmings  on  your  stove  and 
rub  with  a  dry  soft  cloth,  old  flannel  is 

fine  and  see  it  shine. — I.  B. 

*  *  * 

Apple  gingerbread  is  a  November 
treat.  Pour  the  gingerbread  batter  into 
a  greased  pan  lined  with  peeled  sliced 
apples  over  which  a  little  sugar  has  been 

sprinkled  and  bake  it. 

*  *  * 

Press  sleeves  and  collars  of  dresses 
or  blouses  first.  Then  they  will  hang 
out  of  the  way  and  the  rest  of  the  gar¬ 
ment  can  be  pressed  more  easily. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  14) 

the  diminished  self-respect  that  my  Israe¬ 
lite  had  left  to  me,  by  making  no  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  I  was  devoid  of  luggage, 
and  by  refraining  from  asking  me  to  prod¬ 
uce  money  in  advance  of  hospitality.  Per¬ 
haps  she  had  a  more  discerning  eye,  or 
perhaps  merely  a  softer  heart,  than  had 
the  child  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob; 
or  perhaps  she  was  merely  more  of  a  fool. 

Nevertheless  I  was  glad  to  get  away 
in  the  morning  and  to  seek  the  shop  of 
a  hairdresser,  after  sleeping,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life,  without  pyjamas, 
and  bathing  without  a  sponge.  I  was 
also  glad  to  feel  that  the  tips  which  I 
had  given,  with  apologies  for  their  mod¬ 
esty,  to  the  waiter  and  chamber-miid  had 
seemed  quite  adequate  in  their  sight  and 
to  cover  my  known  deficiences  both  of 
evening  wear  and  night-gear. 

It  was  extraordinary  how  naked  I 
felt  with  out  my  links,  and  how  dishevel¬ 
led  without*  having  used  a  brush  and 
comb. 

Finding  a  desirable  barber's  in  Ox¬ 
ford  Street,  I  was  shaven  and  shampooed 
and  went  on  my  way,  if  not  rejoicing,  at 
any  rate  in  better  case,  and  feeling  more 
my  own  man.  ^ 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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What  Does  the  Family  Read? 

Prevent,  Rather  Than  Cure  a  Taste  for  Injurious  Reading  Matter 


(17)  Ill 


IT  is  rather  sad  to  read  Mr.  Eastman’s 
article  on  “Reading”.  He  must  have 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  the 
world  goes  than  we  who  live  quiet  stay- 
at-home  lives,  lack.  Still  there  is  only 
a  fraction  of  the  population  travelling.  Mr. 
Eastman  must  remember  that.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  scattered  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country  are  the  quiet  decent 
folk  who  take  no  delight  in  reading  rub¬ 
bish.  Surely  among  the  vast  number  that 
the  schools  and  colleges  turn  out  every 
year  there  is  a  majority  of  decent  lads 
and  lasses. 

However,  it  is  of  no  use  expecting 
wonders  from  school  learning.  If  the 
parents  have  been  slack  and  careless  with 
their  children’s  mental  diet  then  they  need 
not  be  surprised  if  the  moral  tone  is  de¬ 
cidedly  below  par  when  they  get  into  their 
teens.  Some  folks  think  a  book  is  alw'ays 
a  book  and  if  it  has  a  good  cover  they 
hesitate  to  destroy  it.  Let  them  have  no 
compunction  on  that  score.  If  they  had 
a  jar  of  poison  lying  on  the  pantry  shelf 
and  they  knew  that  there  was  a  chance  of 
the  children  tasting  it  wouldn’t  we  think 
they  were  dreadfully  careless?  Not  a 
doubt  of  it.  Is  the  mind  ,  not  of  as  much 
importance  as  the  body?  It  is,  and  yet 
some  folks  act  as  if  it  was  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  at  all.  Scan  your  children’s  reading 
and  burn  all  rubbish  at  once.  Don't 
apologize  cither. 

Prevention  is  much  better  than  cure  and 
if  you  have  brought  them  up  on  proper 
diet  for  the  physical  and  mental  body  you 
will  have  young  people  to  send  out  into  the 
world  who  will  be  a  credit  to  themselves 
and  to  their  parents.  If  the  daily  papers 
that  come  to  the  farms  contain  rubbish 
on  which  the  young  minds  of  the  house¬ 
hold  delight  in  feeding,  don’t  hesitate 
to  stop  taking  them.  In  doing  so 
inform  the  editor  why  you  do  so. 
Much  better  to  have  to  wait  till  the 
news  of  the  world  is  a  week  old,  surely  a 
decent  weekly  newspaper  can  be  found. 
With  a  good  weekly  and  a  farm  paper  like 
the  A.A.  and  one  or  two  Jiigh  class  maga¬ 
zines  every  family  should  be  well  provided 
with  current  literature.  There  would  be 
more  time  then  to  give  to  the  reading  of 
good  books.  To  people  who  lead  busy 
lives  it  is  much  better  to  confine  one’s 
books  largely  to  those  works  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  time.  These  books  may 
not  seem  quite  so  interesting  at  first  but 
if  you  quietly  keep  on  reading  you  will 
soon  see  that  they  ^tre  the  genuine  stuff 
and  you  can  go  back  to  them  over  and  over 
again  and  enjoy  them  better  each  time 
you  read  them. 

How  many  of  you  have  read  Longfel¬ 
low’s  “Hiawatha”  to  your  children?  It  is 
the  best  book  in  verse  for  reading  aloud 
that  I  know  and  it  is  of  great  interest  to 
both  young  and  old.  Try  it  this  winter 
if  you  haven’t  already  done  so. — Mrs. 
T.  T.,  Canada. 


For  Mothers  of  Young  Children 


well  and  the  baby  grows  as  he  should, 
there  is  little  to  worry  about.  But  even 
so,  orange  or  tomato  juice,  (strained  of 
course)  is  recommended  when  the  baby  is 
three  months  old.  This  is  to  furnish  ad¬ 
ditional  vitamincs  and  mineral  salts  which 
are  necessary  for  growth  and  health. 
Other  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  and  later, 
their  pulp  and  still  later  the  whole  foods, 
are  given  for  this  purpose  all  through  in¬ 
fancy  and  childhood. 

If  the  baby  is  to  grow  into  a  strong 
healthy  boy  or  girl  and  not  be  handicapped 
by  illness  of  all  sorts,  his  food  must  re¬ 
ceive  the  best  of  attention.  “Food  Makes 
the  man”  in  a  sense  and  the  statement  ap¬ 
plies  throughout  the  child’s  life.  The 
mother’s  health  during  the  nursing  period 
is  her  first  consideration  because  the  baby’s 
health  and  development  depend  upon  her 
own.  Providing  milk  for  a  growing  baby 
puts  an  extra  strain  upon  her  and  her  diet 
too  needs  watching. 

Here’s  The  Mother  G-oose  Quilt 

Everyone  loves  the 
characters  of  Mother 
Goose  days  and  the 
youngsters  would  love 
a  Mother  Goose  Quilt. 
This  is  only  a  very 
small  miniature  of  one 
of  the  20  blocks  that 
make  up  the  Mother 
Goose  Quilt.  Each  is 
8  inches  square  and 
comes  on  a  hot-iron 
transfer  pattern  by  which  you  can  stamp 
the  design  to  a  square  of  white  muslin  and 
then  embroider  in  outline  stitch.  The  20 
are  then  set  together  to  make  this  cunning 
little  quilt. 

The  20  transfer  patterns  in  one  package 
with  full  instructions  for  making  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Send  orders  to 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 


For  those  who  wish  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  about  feeding  the  infant  and  his 
mother,  the  A.  A.  has  a  supply  of  bulletins 
and  folders  to  be  sent  upon  request.  This 
material  has  been  prepared  by  the  health 
experts  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  Division  of  Maternity, 
Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene.  Ask  for  the 
New  York  State  Baby  Book,  and  Food 
for  the  Nursing  Mother. 

For  the  expectant  mother  we  also  have 
a  bulletin  from  the  same  source  called 
“Suggestion's  for  Prospective  Mothers.” 


Food  for  the  Babe 

^p\.TURE  intended,  of  course,  that  the 
young  human  being  should  be  nour¬ 
ished  at  its  mother’s  breast,  and  often 
rebels  when  any  substitution  has  to  be 
made  for  one  reason  or  other.  Of  late 
years  science  and  keen  observation  have 
done  much  to  help  towards  right  feed¬ 
ing  of  babies  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
to  depend  upon  artificial  feeding. 

There  are  a  few  cardinal  principles 
which  apply  to  all  artificial  foods  for 
infants;  the  first  is  absolute  cleanliness; 
next  it  must  be  adapted  to  the  age  and 
needs  of  the  child;  third,  the  day’s  feed¬ 
ing  must  have  plenty  of  vitamine  content 
in  addition  to  its  other  qualifications;  and 
last,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the  food 
must  be  given  regularly.  Whenever  arti¬ 
ficial  food  has  to  be  given,  a  good  doctor 
should  be  consulted  and  when  a  change 
has  to  be  made  in  the  food  it  should  be 
done  upon  his  advice.  With  natural  feed¬ 
ing,  as  long  as  both  baby  and  mother  keep 


screwed  into  the  undersides  of  the  arms, 
makes  a  convenient  place  for  hanging 
measuring  cups,  mixing  spoons,  paring 
knives,  egg  beaters  and  other  small  uten¬ 
sils  used  in  cooking. 

Handy  Garment  Hangers 

The  day  time  clothing  of  children  is 
easily  and  willingly  put  into  place  if  you 
put  up  two  racks  on  the  casing  in  their 
bedroom.  On  each  arm  is  fastened  two 
wooden  spring  clothespins.  These  pins 
should  be  just  far  enough  apart  to  clasp 
onto  the  shoulders  of  the  garments. 
Thus  a  dress  may  be  on  one,  the  under- 
waist  and  bloomers  on  another,  and  usv- 
derwear  on  the  third,  the  ends  of  two 
arms  serving  for  the  stockings.  In  this 
way  dressing  is  quickly  done,  the  clothes 
are  not  wrinkled,  and  it  is  easy  to  slip 
into  the  clothespins  the  garments  you 
want  them  to  put  on  in  the  morning, 
when  a  change  is  desired. 

Waists  and  other  garments  hung  in 
the  same  way  on  a  rack  in  the  closet 
take  up  less  space,  and  do  not  become 
wrinkled. 

A  rack  is  also  a  handy  thing  in  the 
sewing  room,  unfinished  work  being 
quickly  hung  up  by  means  of  the  clothes 
pins  or  a  garment  hanger.— Mrs.  G.  P. 


Be  Considerate 

CHILDREN  have  their  own  ideas, 
tastes,  and  interests  just  as  grown¬ 
ups  have,  and  they  like  to  have  those 
ideas  considered.  Play  can  be  serious 
business  to  the  youngster  and  he  dis¬ 
likes  being  interrupted  at  it  as  much  as 
father  and  mother  object  to  interrup¬ 
tions  in  their  busy  hours.  Often  a  few 
minutes  warning  gives  the  child  time  to 
finish  his  game  or  bring  it  to  a  logical 
stopping  place  before  he  must  wash  for 
lunch  or  go  to  bed.  Children  don’t  like 
to  be  ordered  about  any  more  than  old¬ 
er  persons  do.  If  they  are  spoken  to 
courteously  they  are  likely  to  answer  in 
the  same  way  and  to  do  what  is  asked. 
No  one,  child  or  adult,  enjoys  being  tak¬ 
en  away  from  an  absorbing  occupation 
to  do  something  else  immediately.  When 
the  second  task  can  wait,  the  child’s  con¬ 
venience  should  be  considered;  if  it  can¬ 
not  wait,  the  reason  should  be  explain¬ 
ed.  Giving  the  little  boy  and  girl  credit 
for  their  intelligence  and  treating  them 
as  considerately  as  their  elders,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  disobedi¬ 
ence  and  toward  developing  good  man¬ 
ners. 

The  Convenient  Towel  Rack 

A  USEFUL  article  in  the  home  is  the 
ordinary  wooden  towel-rack.  These 
racks  have  three  swinging  arms  and 
may  be  put  to  many  uses  beside  the 
common  ohe  of  holding  towels. 

If  the  space  in  the  pantry  is  limited,  a 
rack,  with  a  number  of  small  hooks 


Extra  washing  help  with 
Fels-Naptha.  It  is  more 
than  soap! 

Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt- loosening 
naptha,  working  together 
in  Fels-Naptha,  make 
clothes  clean  more  quickly, 
more  easily ! 

This  is  extra  help  you’d 
hardly  .  expect  from  any 
other  soap. 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Matcrialc05'1’^'  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 
till)  ifloid lalo Heeds,  raftla,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
ir.e.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Buy  a  bedspring 
as  you  would  pick 


a  friend  I 


Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail .  If  you 
don’t  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal . 
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USE 


THIS 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate,  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  ,  .  , 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 
words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  Ycu  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the.  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office’  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

EGGS— POULTRY 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  famous  Red  Cherry 
strain.  Choice  cockerels  a  specialty.  SPRING- 
DALE  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Pa. 

PULLETS — 200  Early  White  Leghorns.  All 
laying,  Fine  Cockerels,  $2.00.  E.  WALKER, 
New  fane,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  lie.  Rocks.  Reds  12c.  Twenty  breeds. 
CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 

“YOU  NEED  HELP” — You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  workers. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

PARK’S  STRAIN,  Barred  Rocks.  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS, 

Greenville,  N.  Y. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  200 
Pups  and  Dogs,  Natural  Heelers,  Females  $5, 
Males  $8,  Spayed  Females  $10,  ' Trained  Dogs  $2 a. 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GROVE 

FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

DANTEI.S  S.  C.  BROWN  Leghorns  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  wants.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N. 
Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
liens,  supervised  $10.  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks — - 
Earlv  discounts;  order  now:  circular.  ASCUT- 
NEY  FARMS,  Ilartland,  Vt. 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White  Pe¬ 

kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  ISO  egg  stock.  1  wo 
dollars  for  eleven,  $7.50  for  fifty.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 

CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 

Rocks,  Camden,  New  York. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES— Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  -cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Mam 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS— Heavy  Lav¬ 
ers.  Few  unrelated  toms.  MRS.  ARTHUR 
RODGER,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 

BIG  LUSTY  BRONZE  Turkeys,  select  breed¬ 
ers  for  sale.  Also  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Aylesbury.  Muscovev,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  CHAS.  Mc¬ 
CLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE— One  Cock,  fifteen  selected  laying 
White  Leghorn  Hens.  Foundation  lot  to  start 
a  flock.  Bargain  for  you.  Price  $25.00.  CHAS. 
McCLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS- — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  qualitv.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box 
12. 

FOR  SALE — Five  pairs  each.  Brown  Chinese 
Geese,  and  African  Geese.  Good  breeders,  $7  pair. 
Crested  White  and  Buff  Ducks,  six  and  seven 
dollars  pair.  Buy  new.  CHAS.  McCLAVES, 
New  London,  Ohio. 

BARRON  WHITE  L£.CHCtRN  Chix  from  a 
high  class  breeding  farm.  Large  type.  8  weeks 
old  pullets.  Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM, 
Box  227,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Rock  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  priced  cheap  for  this  week  only.  E.  L. 
EARL,  Pennyan,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms  $12-$15.  Hens 
$8,  $9.  LEAVITT,  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

PUREBRED  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Babv  Chicks  from  high  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shaverlown,  New 
Yr  ork. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Free  from  disease.  Enclose  stamp  for 
reply.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  Selected 
chicks.  Reasonable.  THE  DANIELS’  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  WHITE  MUSCOVY  Drakes  $4.00; 
Ducks  $3.00;  -  Trios  $$10.00.  M.  V.  CALD¬ 
WELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio.  ' 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  Cockerels  $3.50  up, 
also  Silver  Campine  Cockerels,  liens,  etc.  $2.50 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Tune  hatched.  Toms 

$10,  Hens  $7.  MRS.  EVA  TRUAX,  Charlotte- 

up.  HYDE  BROS.,  Monterey,  Mass. 


vilie,  New  York. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


114  ACRE  DAIRY  Farm,  with  stock  and  tools. 
Address  Owner,  G.  J.  FREIDELL,  Scottsville, 
N.  Y. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  DAIRY  FARMS— No  tu¬ 
berculosis.  Lowest  summer  price  for  milk  $5.80 
per  hundred.  Beautiful,  high,  rolling  country. 
Permanent  all  year  around  legume  and  grass 
pastures.  No  feed  to  buy.  No  blizzards  or  hurri¬ 
canes.  Cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter  than 
your  country.  Improved  farms  ready  for  plow 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Easiest  terms.  Splendid 
water,  good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Many 
Northern  farmers  with  pure  bred  herds  now  here. 
Land  values  rising.  For  details  write  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida.  AA-1 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali- 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit-  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  'sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper.  The  Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVF.S,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Single  man  for  teamster  and 
milker  on  up-to-date  farm.  Only  men  that  can 
qualify  considered.  Wages  $60  a  month,  board 
and  room.  BOX  402,  e]o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

WANTED  a  housekeeper  in  Christian  farm 
home.  Best  of  references  furnished  and  required. 
Write  to  BOX  401,  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist, 

WANTED  a  girl  or  woman  to  take  care  of  two 
children  and  assist  in  general  housework.  State 
age,  references  and  salary  desired.  Address 
MRS.  HAROLD  FLACK,  Hanshaw  Road, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED— Young  man,  32,  sin¬ 
gle,  wishes  position  as  handy  man  on  farm.  No 
experience  on  farm  work,  but  willing  worker. 
BOX  C'.  Z.  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

*  FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

WANTED— Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAII  A. 
CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  Tersey. 

FURS  WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons, 
Mink,  Muskrats  $1.75.  Weasels  SI. 50.  Postage 
refunded.  Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Fur¬ 
riers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

5  LBS.  CLOVER- $$1.10,  10  $2.00."Buckwheat 
$1.00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Hlend  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 

60-LB.  CAN  CLOVER  HONEY.  $7.00  post¬ 
paid,  3rd  zone.  Buckwheat  $6.00.  5-lb.  pail  #$1.15 
and  $1.00.  Sample  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

“PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey.  5  lb. 
pail  postpaid  Third  Zone,  90  cts.  EDWIN  RICK¬ 
ARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine'  Siding— $25.00 
per  thousand— 5  thousand  feet — $100.  WHIPPLE 
HROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STOWS  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa, 
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EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25^ 

ft.  freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTER  HEADS,  ex. 

cellent  quality,  both  neatly  printed  with  name 
and  address,  postpaid,  only  $1.50.  Extraordinary 
bargain.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 

DISTINCTIVE  Printing!  Samples  Free! 

FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK  ‘ 

SEED  POTATOES — Mountains.  Russets. 

Hebrons,  Burbank,  Bovee,  Rose,  Peachblow  and 
others.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  bow  to  grow 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn. 

FOR  SALE- — Gladiolus  Bulbs.  L.  W.  BIGE¬ 
LOW,  Colebrook,  Conn. 

MASTODON  WORLD’S  LARGEST  EVER. 
BEARING.  Less  than  2c  each.  Why  Pay  More. 
Champion  Originator.  Catalogue  Free.  EDW. 
I-IBKE,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

HOLCO  1927  SEED  BOOK  ready  for  you. 
Contains  valuable  information  on  gardening  and 
farming.  HOLMES-LETHERMAN,  Box  M, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  Chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  llss.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 


ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  tor  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden.  Conn. 

BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  with  fresh  Adi¬ 
rondack  Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  an  ideal 
gift.  Fill  your  own  pillow;  enough  balsam  in 
bulk  for  two  pillows,  $1.00  postpaid.  CEDAR 
WONDER  GIFT  SHOP,  Box  75,  Newcomb,  N. 
Y. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  COMPANY, 
Portland,  Me. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  7 
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for  Home 
Butchering 


Just  before  it  comes  time  for  you 
to  start  the  job  of  putting  up  the 
season’s  supply  of  hams  and 
bacon  you  should  make  a  special 
trip  to  your  nearest  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store.  You 
will  likely  need  some  new  butch¬ 
ering  tools — knives,  cleavers,  a 
meat  saw,  sharpening  steel,  etc. 
— and  there  is 
the  very  best 
place  to  get 
them. 

It  makes  a  lot 
of  difference 
what  kind  of 
knives  and 
things  you 
have  to  work 
with  and  you 
certainly  want 
to  see  them 
before  you  buy.  At  the  “Farm 
Service”  Store  you  can  see, 
handle,  and  test  them  yourself 
before  purchasing.  When  you 
take  them  home  you  know  for  a 
certainty  that  they  will  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  they  will  be  standard, 
trade-marked  goods  from  reput¬ 
able  manufacturers.  It  doesn’t 
pay  to  buy  any 
other  kind,  so  to 
be  sure  of  getting 
them  go  to  a 
“Tag”  store. 
You  can  get  all 
the  information 
on  sharpening 
and  caring  for 
butcher  tools 
you  may  need 
as  well  as  full  value  from  your 
local  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Man.  Go  in  and  see  him. " 


Your  “Farm  Service ”  Hardware  Men. 


Service  Bureau 

Our  Lawyer  Answers  a  Few  Tangles 


We  have  been  told  if  any  one  takes  a 
child  and  cares  for  it  that  there  is  no  need 
of  adoption  papers  for  that  child  to  hold 
equal  share  with  own  blood  children.  Is 
this  right?  We  know  of  a  case  where  a 
man  died  leaving  three  children,  the  widow 
again  married  and  then  adopted  a  tiny 
baby  boy.  When  they  came  to  settle  the 
first  man’s  estate  they  were  told  they  must 
divide  equally  with  the  adopted  child.  So 
as  to  get  out  of  it  they  let  the  property  be 
sold  for  taxes  then  redeemed  it  in  the 
own  heirs’  names  and  divided  it  without 
know  of  two  cases  where  people  have  taken 
sharing  with  adopted  child.''  We  already 
a  child  to  bring  up,  willing  to  cloth  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  but  doesn’t  wish  to  adopt  and 
I  don’t  know  what  the  laws  are  in  such 
cases.  I  feel  that  people  should  learn  more 
about  such  things  and  will  be  benefited 
through  your  columns. 

FOSTER  child,  not  adopted,  is  not  an 
heir,  that  is,  the  child  takes  nothing 
from  the  foster  parents  under  the  New 
York  statutes  of  distribution.  ’Adoption 
is  such  a  formal  matter  that  even  where 
two  persons  took  a  child  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  to  adopt  her,  gave  her  their  name  and 
treated  her  as  a  daughter,  but  neglected 
to  go  through  proceedings,  the  child  was 
unable  to  take  anything. 

Adoption  is  a  very  formal  legal  pro¬ 
cedure  and  by  the  time  you  notify  all  the 
persons  that  have  to  be  notified  appear 
before  a  county  judge,  and  have  legal 
papers  drawn  up  in  proper  form  to  evi¬ 
dence  the  whole  proceding  you  will  know 
that  you  have  adopted  someone  and  not 
before. 


A  Drainage  Problem 

Please  tell  me  if  a  man  has  a  lawful 
right  to  tile  a  water  course.  My  neighbor 
has  a  place  on  his  farm  that  is  a  divided 
water  course — one  part  of  it  comes  down 
across  his  yard  and  he  has  stopped  that 
up  and  the  other  part  goes  under  the  road 
and  a  green  wet  place  but  he  has  cropped 
and  cut  the  hay  off  every  year  but  it  is  a 
little  bit  wet.  Now  he  has  made  a  trench 
3/z  feet  deep  and  tiled  it  nearly  to  my  line 
fence  and  left  an  open  ditch  the  rest  of  the 
way  down  on  to  my  cornfield.  Has  he  a 
lawful  right  to  tile  a  watercourse.  He  had 
to  go  through  the  hill.  Some  places  he  has 
dug  4  feet.  When  he  is  in  the  trench  all 
I  can  see  is  his  head  above  the  ground. 
I  haven’t  a  husband  to  advise  or  go  ahead 
with  this  and  I  do  not  want  to  get  in 
wrong.  I  depend  on  my  farm  to  get  my 
living  and  if  he  is  allowed  to  go  on  with 
it  all  the  water  from  several  adjoining 
farms  is  on  to  me  through  tile  from  the 
road  ditch  and  that  divided  water  course. 

OU  treat  a  case  of  surface  water  in 
this  state  much  as  you  would  treat  a 
fire  cracker  thrown  at  you,  either  toss  it 
back  at  the  person  who  threw  it  or  pass 
it  on  to  the  next  fellow’.  The  best  thing 
to  do  in  a  case  like  this  though  is  for  you 
and  your  neighbors  to  get  together  and 
make  an  agreement  as  to  just  how  your 
lands  shall  be  drained,— into  a  nearby  creek 
or  into  a  road  ditch.  If  your  neighbors 
refuse  to  cooperate  with  you  you  have 
still  another  move.  You  may  file  a  peti¬ 
tion  in  your  county  court  and  commis¬ 
sioners  will  be  appointed  to  do  the  work 
for  you  and  the  cost  will  be  assessed 
against  the  lands  benefited.  1  his  last  is  a 
complicated  legal  proceeding,  however,  and 
you  would  need  to  retain  some  attorney 
friend  of  yours  in  your  neighborhood  if 
you  decided  to  settle  your  difficulties  this 
way. 


To  Start  With  a  Clean  Slate 

On  April  24th  1923  !  purchased  a  farm 
of  44  acres  and  paid  $5,500  for  it.  I  have  a 
government  loan  of  $2,800  and  a  2nd  mort¬ 
gage  for  $2,400,  to  the  former  owner,  for 
which  I  pay  interest  twice  a  year.  I  stock¬ 
ed  it  and  worked  hard  for  a  couple  of 
years,  .but  failed  to  get  on  my  feet  (of 
course  my  health  went  back  on  me)  and 
last  year  I  had  a  “sale”  and  cleaned  up 
some  notes  and  debts  and  so  on.  I  am 
still  in  $2,000  debt.  I  have  been  trying  to 
sell  but  failed.  I  find  it  hard  to  sit  here 
and  pay  big  taxes  and  interest,  with  no  in¬ 
come  from  the  farm.  Would  you  advise  me 
to  clear  myself  of  this  in  an  honest  way? 
Could  I  go  bankrupt  and  how  should  I  go 
about  it? 

OME  persons  think  it  Is  dishonorable 
to  go  into  bankruptcy  but  the  law 
books  tell  us  that  one  of  the  very  purposes 
of  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Act  was  to 
enable  unfortunate  debtors  to  clear  the 
slate  and  make  a  new  start  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  your  national  government  is 
not  giving  sanction  to  any  dishonorable 


practice.  If  the  debtor  is  hopelessly  in¬ 
volved  and  there  is  no  earning  capacity  in 
his  business,  I  think  he  should  avail  him¬ 
self  of  the  law.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter 
after  all.  All  that  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  go  to  the  Federal  Court  in  your  dis¬ 
trict  and  talk  to  the  bankruptcy  clerk.  He 
will  tell  you  just  what  must  be  done.  The 
cost  of  the  proceeding  in  this  instance 
should  be  little  or  nothing. — M.  S. 


A  Question  That  Involves 
Radio 

My  son-in-law  and  I  have  a  joint  deed  of 
a  farm  and  I  want  to  have  a  radio  installed 
and  pay  for  it  myself.  My  son-in-law  says 
we  can  have  r.o  radio  in  this  house;  if  I 
get  one  he  will  throw  it  out.  I  want  to 
know  if  he  can  stop  my  getting  a  radio,  as 
long  as  I  own  half  interest  in  the  farm? 

\/OU  can  install  your  radio  right  enough 
and  your  son-in-law  cannot  destroy  it, 
steal  it,  or  throw  it  out  of  the  window 
without  making  himself  liable  to  you  for 
damages.  The  joint  tenancy  that  exists 
between  you  is  an  intimate  relationship. 
Neither  tenant  is  entitled  to  exclusive  pos¬ 
session  and  one  tenant  cannot  say  how  the 
other  tenant  shall  possess  and  enjoy  the 
premises.  Your  son-in-law,  however,  could 
if  he  wishes  start  an  action  of  partition 
and  divide  the  farm,  and  then,  although 
each  of  you  could  do  as  you  pleased  on  the 
portion  the  court  set  aside  for  you,  you 
would  probably  be  sworn  enemies — not  a 
pleasant  prospect.  Why  not  ask  him  just 
to  make  a  trial  of  it — the  machine  to  be 
sent  back  within  a  month  if  he  does  not 
jike  it?  Buy  a  good  one  and  perhaps  a 
few  of  the  wonderful  musical  programs  or 
the  farm  talks  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  charm  away  his  rebellion. 
— M.  S, 


Renewing’  A  Mortgage 

My  father  has  a  mortgage  given  on  per¬ 
sonal  property  to  a  man  that  expires  the 
28th  of  September.  Will  this  mortgage  still 
be  valid  after  expiration  as  before.  He  has 
been  told  it  would  still  stand  legally.  Would 
you  think  it  essential  for  him  to  get  the 
mortgage  renewed  or  not.  The  property 
covered  bv  this  mortqage,  will  be  disposed 
of  the  early  part  of  October. 

W/HAT  is  the  man  who  gave  the 
vv  mortgage  going  to  do  about  it?  If 
you  wish,  you  can  extend  the  mortgage  by 
an  agreement  between  yourselves.  See 
that  your  extension  agreement  is  properly 
recorded.  If  he  doesn’t  wish  to  extend  the 
mortgage  it  is  still  good,  in  fact  it  is 
better  than  ever  because  you  can  then  fore¬ 
close  and  rely  upon  the  property  to  re¬ 
imburse  you.  If  he  does  extend  it  and 
wishes  to  get  out  from  under  when  he 
sells  his  property  he  will  see  to  it  that  the 
deed  contains  a  recital  of  this  mortgage, 
but  you  need  not  bother  about  that  because 
the  mortgage  still  holds  good  on  the  land 
whether  or  not  the  deed  recites  it  or  any¬ 
thing  is  said  about  it  when  the  land  is 
sold. 


A  Pennsylvania  Law  on 
Inheritance 

In  case  a  woman  with  a  child  married  a 
man  with  property  and  he  had  a  sister  and 
brothers  who  would  be  his  legal  heirs 
when  he  died.  Also,  can  children  collect 
board  from  an  aged  parent?  If  so,  how 
much  per  week? 

JN  case  this  man  did  not  make  a  will, 
one-half  of  h'is  property  would  pass 
under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania  to  the 
widow  and  the  other  one-half  would  go 
to  the  child.  The  brothers  and  sister  of 
the  deceased  husband  would  get  nothing  in 
this  case.  There  was  formerly  a  distinc¬ 
tion  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  children  of  the 
whole  and  children  of  the  half  blood,  but 
the  new  act  of  1917  abolished  this  dis¬ 
tinction.  In  absence  of  some  contract  be¬ 
tween  them,  children  cannot  collect  a  board 
bill  from  a  parent.  The  general  under¬ 
standing  Is  that  services  rendered  and  food 
furnished  to  and  between  members  of  the 
same  family  are  gratuitous. — M.  S. 


\\ 
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)  “I  bought  a  set  of  harness  of  V 
I  you  9  years  ago,  and  I  swear  that  this 
is  the  same  harness  I  use  everyday  in 
my  business.  I  have  given  it  a  good 
test;  have  never  oiled  it  or  had  any 
part  repaired.  This  harness  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  show  anywhere,”  says  W. 

H.  Briscoe,  Patchogue,  N.  Y.,  regard¬ 
ing  his  Walsh  harness,  the  famous 
harness  with 

No  Buckles,  No  Rimcss 

Buckles  and  rings  ruined  your  old  har¬ 
ness  by  cutting  and  tearing  the  straps. 
Buckles  weaken  straps  amazingly.  A  W  alsh 
strap  without  buckle  held  1170  lbs.  with¬ 
out  breaking.  The  same  strap  with  buckle 
attached  broke  under  360  lbs.  Walsh  har¬ 
ness  lasts  twice  as  long  because  it  has  no 
buckles  or  rings  to  cut  straps,  no  holes  in 
straps  to  weaken  them. 

Walsh  “Special 
Test”  Leather 

I  want  you  to  send  today  for  my  free 
book  and  read  about  actual  test  in  steel- 
tesiing  machine — it  proves  that  Walsh 
leather  holds  twice  as  much  as  ordinary 
harness  leather. 


MAYS  ON 
YOUS  TEAM 


FREE 


Send  no  motwy.  Make  no  promises  until  you  SEE 
Walsh  harness  on  your  team.  Use  it  30  days.  See 
how  easy  to  put  on  or  take  off.  How  snugly,  lightly 
it  fits — how  strong — how  handy.  Then  decide.  Ship 
back  at  my  expense,  or  keep  it  on  easiest  terms  ever. 
Write  today  for  my  1927  catalogue.  It’s  a  wonder. 

James  M.  Walsh, 

JAMES  M.  WALSH  CO. 

123  Grand  Ave.,  Dept.  513,  Milwaukee,  W is. 

Made  in 
10  Sizes 


LEI  US  TAN 

your  mm 

Fox,  Coon,  Mink,  Skunk,  Muskrat,  etc,  dressed 
and  made  iyto  latest  style  Coats  (for  men  and 
women) ,  Vests,  Caps,  Neckpieces  ana  other 
Garments.  Horse,  Cow,  Bear,  Bog  or  any  animal 
aide  tanned  with  fur  on,  made  into  Jttohes  Coats,, 
Rugs,  etc.  Hides  tanned  into  Harness  or  Sole 
Leather.  FREE  CATALOG  AND  STYLE  BOOK  ^ives 
■prices,  when  to  take  oil  and  ship  hides,  etc. 

TAXIDERMY  and  HEAD  MOUNT«HC 
FURS  REPAIRED  OR  REMODELED 

Estimates  gladly  furnished.  Send  us  your  furs  tot 
Summer  Storage  in  Automatic  Cold  Vault. 

THE  CROSBY  FRISIAN  FUR  COMPANY 

Laroest  eustoiu  tanners  and  taxidermists  in  the  world 
560  lYEtL  AVENUE  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 


Learn 

Tree  Surgery 

Earn  While  You  Learn 

Instruction  under  the  highest  recognized  authori¬ 
ties  on  Shade  Trees  in  the  Country.  We  re¬ 
quire  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18  ami  30, 
who  love  nature,  like  to  travel,  and  are  physically 
and  morally  fit. 

W rite  today 

?5he  BARTLETT 
CO-OPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

For  the  training  of  tree  experts. 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

New,  Magnificent.  GOO  Rooms  with  Bath.  Servidor 
equipped. 

Rates  from  $3.00.  Sample  Rooms  from  $4.00 

ROY  P. 
BRAINARD, 
Managing 
Director. 


HENDERSON’S  SPECIAL  OFFER 


Brillian*  Mixture 


1927  Seed  Catalogue  and 
6  Packets  of  Tested  Seeds 

— only  10c 

MAIL* the  coupon  with  only  10  cents,  and  we  will  mail  you  “Every¬ 
thing  for  the  Garden,”  Henderson's  new  seed  catalogue,  together 
with  the  Henderson  specialty  offer  of  6  packets  of  our  tested  seeds. 

These  6  packets  are  all  seeds  of  our  own  introductions,  and  are  among 
our  most  famous  specialties — Ponderosa  Tomato,  Big  Boston  Lettuce, 
Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish; — Invincible  Asters,  Brilliant  Mixture 
Poppies  and  Giant  Waved  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  These,  like  all  Hen¬ 
derson’s  seeds,  are  tested  seeds. 

Many  of  the  accepted  methods  of  testing  seeds  were  originated  by  Peter 
Henderson  three  generations  ag'o.  These  methods  improved  by  80  years 
of  experience  still  safeguard  the  standard  quality  of  Henderson’s  seeds. 


Everything  For  the  Garden 


Pc  ppies 


Evertf  Empty  Envelope 
Counts  For  Cash 


throughout  the  Summer,  and  collections 
of  flower  seeds,  especially  arranged  for 
harmony  of  color  and  continuity  of 
bloom. 

It  is  a  complete  garden  book,  and 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  lover 
of  the  garden  beautiful  or  bountiful. — ■ 
Clip  the  coupon  wow! 


This  special  collection  of  Henderson’s 
Tested  Seeds  comes  to  you  enclosed  in 
a  coupon  envelope,  which,  emptied  and 
returned  to  us,  will  be  accepted  as  25 
cents  cash  payment  on  any  order  of  a 
dollar  or  over. 


PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street 
New  York  City 


Early  Scarlet 
Turnip  Radish 


This  is  a  book  of  204  pages,  with  16 
beautiful  color  plates,  64  pages  of  roto¬ 
gravure,  and  over  a  thousand  illustra¬ 
tions  direct  from  actual  photographs  of 
the  results  from  Henderson’s  seeds. 


It  offers  many  special  collections  of 
vegetable  seeds  arranged  so  as  to  give 
a  continuous  supply  of  fresh  vegetables 


A  A-l 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35-37  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York  City. 

Enclosed  is  10c  for  Henderson’s  Seed  •  Catalogue  and  6  packets  of 
famous  tested  seeds,  in  coupon  envelope. 

Name  - - - - — - 

Address  - - 


Big  Boston 
Lettuce 


Ponderosa  Tomato 


\ 


The  Best  Trees  Do  the  Retoresting---How  They  Meet  the  Tax  Problem 

AFTER  leaving  Denmark  last  summer  By  FRANK  O.  LOWDEN  order  to  get  the  best  results  at  the  mill.  They 

1  ti-avded  into  Sweden  where  J  '  u  Holsleilt_FHesim  AssociaHo„  of  have  fu)1  confidence  that  they  are  on  the  road 

vts.ted  the  Government  Agricultural  Formerly  Governor  of  Illinois  ‘°  *«w»  >0  this  respect. 

Station  near  Stockholm,  the  Swe-  They  are  also  endeavoring  to  breed  a 

dish  College  of  Forestry  located  at  the  same  fertilizers,  which  are  an  -important  part  of  quality  of  alfalfa  which  will  be  better  suited 

[dace,  and  the  Seed  Experiment  Station  and  tpg  cost  of  production  to  the  farmers,  with  the  to  Sweden  than  any  that  is  now  known.  So 

•  Farm  at  Svalov,  in  Southern  concentrates  for  their  hogs  and  cattle,  with  far  no  hardier  variety  has  been  developed  than 

/l  Sweden,  loo  much  can  not  farm  implements,  and  indeed  with  everything  our  own  variety  of  alfalfa,  known  as  Grimm 

\ -  silljll  said  in  praise  of  the  which  is  regularly  employed  in  farm  produc-  alfalfa.  And  this  they  think  can  be  greatly 

”  I scientists  at  these  various  in-  tion  there.  •  improved  and  made  more  suitable  for  their 

Pfiji  stitutions  for  their  patient  Svalov  is  the  oldest  experiment  station  in  far  northern ; climate.  Of  course,  they  do  not 

X  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  the  world  for  seed  breeding.  Their  researches  predict  just  when  this  will  come  about.  With 

agriculture  and  forestry  of  and  experiments  in  breeding-  wheat  extend  the  infinite  patience  which  characterizes  the 

Sweden.  well  back  into  the  last  century.  During  that  true  scientist  they  are  experimenting  in  every 

k  '  * ;tW  Bike  the  farmers  of  Den-  time  they  have  vastly  increased  the  yield  per  possible  way  with  full  faith  that  some  day 

acre  for  all  of  Sweden.  They  believe  that  they  will  achieve  the  desired  result, 
they  have  practically  reached  the  limit  so  far  The  Swedish  College  of  Forestry  is  the 
as  yield  is  concerned.  For  sometime  past  oldest  in  Northern  Europe  and  has  been  of 

they  have  been  at  work  to  develop  a  variety  immense  service  to  Sweden.  The  lumber  in- 

wliich  should  be  as  prolific  as  the  wheat  they  dustry  is  the  chief  industry  of  Sweden  and 

now  produce  and  of  a  better  quality  for  mill-  has  be^n  made  possible  largely  through  the 

ing  purposes.  At  present  the  grain  is  soft  scientific  work  which  has  been  done  by  this 

and  must  be  mixeebwith  considerable  quanti-  college.  An  interesting  feature  in  connection 

ties  of  harder  wheat  such  as  is  raised  in  the  with  it  was  the  nursery  of  seedlings  which  the 

northwest,  of  this  country  and  in  Canada,  in  State  was  growing  for  the  small  farmers  who 


Frank  O.  Lowdkn 


products.  They  insist  that 
the  quality  of  their  butter 
and  of  their  .bacon  is  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Danish 
butter  and  bacon,  though 
they  admit  that  the  Danish 
producers  secure  better 
prices.  While  we  were 
there  they  were  receiving 
for  their  bacon  about  2F2 
cents  less  per  pound  than 
their  Danish  .  competitors. 
The  only  explanation  of 
this  difference  was  that  the 
Danish  producers  were  bet¬ 
ter  organized. 

In  both  Sweden  and  Den¬ 
mark  cooperative  purchas¬ 
ing  societies  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part.  T  h  r  o  u  g  h 
these  societies  the  farmers 
largely  are  supplied  with 


In  America  our  forest  resources  have  been  exploited  to  the  extent  that  now  we  face  a 
most  serious  situation.  During  recent  years  our  conservation  commissions  and  departments 
of  forestry  have  succeeded  In  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  people  in  a  most  forcible 
manner,  with  the  result  that  definite  reforesting  programs  are  now  established.  Here  is  a 
plantation  in  Dutchess  County  which  shows  what  is  being  done.  However,  we  have  only 
scratched  the  surface..  Much  of  out-  hilf  country  still  must  go  back  to  the  crop  for  which  it  Is 
best  intended — trees.  ( Photo  Courtesy  JV,  y.  Conservation  Commission ) 
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2644 — Men’s  Chocolate  Out¬ 
ing  Shoes  with  nailed  soles, 
leather  insoles  and  counters, 
oak  outer  soles  and  retan 
upper  stock  which  will  resist 
barnyard  acid.  More  days  of 
wear  than  price  indicates. 
Let  us  prove  it.  JK  "J  /TO 
Sizes  6  to  11  EE.  X.CB' 

2656 — Men’s  Tan  Side  Outing 
Shoes  with  nailed  sole,  leather 
center,  leather  heel  with  rub¬ 
ber  top  lift.  Will  resist  barn¬ 
yard  acid  and  stand  miles  of 
travel.  Shoes  that  have  with¬ 
stood  the  hardest  test  of  wear. 
Sizes  6  to  11  EE.  Let  us  serve 
you  at  this  modest  /4Q 
price . L*. 

1641  —  Men’s  Lined  Blucher 
Semi-Service  Shoes  made  of 
tan  elk  upper  stock,  Goodyear 
welt  construction,  leather 
counters  and  insoles,  Panco 
composition  out.sole,  leather 
heels  and  rubber  top  lift. 
Comfortable,  serviceable 
Shoes  but  will  not  resist  barn¬ 
yard  acid.  Sizes 6 to  Jjj'3  4A 
11D&E.  Pricedlow  ^ 


This  Great 
Merchandise  SiSo 

is  solving  shopping 
problems  for  millions 
\  of  form  families 

IMAGINE  the  most  gigantic  silo 
in  the  entire  world !  Imagine  it 
filled  with  clothing,  shoes,  dry  goods 
and  furnishings  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  every  farm  family  in  the 
country!  That,  in  effect,  describes 
the  773  completely  stocked  J.  C. 
Penney  Company  Department 
Stores  conveniently  located  throughout  the  country. 

Think  what  tremendous  savings  such  an  organization  must 
effect  through  the  Co-operative  Buying  Power  of  all  those 
stores.  And  then  think  what  low  prices  }mu  can  secure 
through  our  policj'  of  passing  all  of  those  savings  on  to  you. 

No  matter  what  jmu  may  require  in  furnishings  for  your¬ 
self  or  your  family,  you  will  find  it  at  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company 
Department  Store  near  your  home.  And  not  only  will  you 
save  money  on  every  purchase,  but  you  will  enjoy  the 
further  advantages  of  Personal  Selection  —  of  satisfying 
yourself  on  the  VALUE  of  every  item  before  3^ou  buy. 

Todaj^,  approaching  our  25th  Anniversary  with  the  largest 
number  of  stores  in  our  history,  our  increased  Co-operative 
Purchasing  Power  guarantees  you  the  fullest  possible 
measure  of  value  for  every  shopping  dollar. 

r  For  our  Store  located  nearest  you,  see  our  last  advertisement. 


If  you 

ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  A  SELLING  JOB- 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  I 
CAN  OFFER  YOU  AS 
AN  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
FIELD  MAN. 

<TQ) 

% 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Nearly  every  mail  brings  me  letters  like  the  following  from 
some  of  my  million  customers  who  are  so  well  pleased  with  the 
big  saving  they  made  that  they  write  and  tell  me  about  it 

“I  received  my  Poultry  Fence  in  good  order  and 
have  it  up.  It  sure  looks  good.  1  couldn’t  get  as  1 
good  fence  here  for  twice  what  I  paid  you. 

When  I  get  ready  for  more  fence.  Brown  will 
get  my  order,  I  am  a  booster  for  Brown  Fence. 

Roy  Hunter,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


This  year  I  am  offering  greater  values  than  ever  before 
— the  tremendous  output  oi  my  3  factories  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Adrian,  Mich,  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  enabled  me  to 
reduce  manufacturing  costs  and  cut  prices  to  bed  rock  —  my 

DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY-FREIGHT  PAID 

prices  can’t  be  beat— Brown  quality  is  the  best— everything  guaranteed. 
Send  for  catalog  and  see  the  money  I  can  save  you  on  Fence,  Gates,  Barb 
Wire,  Steel  Posts,  Hooting  and  Paints.  You  use  good  judgment  and  save  big- 
money  when  you  buy  from  JIM  BKOWN,  President  <  3 ) 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  COMPANY,  Dept.  3009,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


meadows, 
with  ' 


American  Agriculturist,  February  5,  1927 

Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  Meets 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and 
Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

A  FTER  three  weeks  of  steady  cold 
weather  in  which  there  was  hardly  a 
day  when  it  thawed,  the  weather  has 
moderated  and  a  day’s  rain  inaugurated  the 
well  known  “January  thaw”.  Now  the 
roads  and  some  of  the  fields  are  bare.  It 
is  not  good  for  the  wheat  fields  and 
a  few  of  which  are  covered 
water  and  ice.  But  it  is  good  to 
have  a  little  of  moder¬ 
ate  weather  again  as 
the  steady  cold  was 
getting  to  be  a  bit 
tiresome.  It  was  hard 
on  coal  bins  too. 

It  is  a  good  time  to 
prune  and  we  are  at 
it  all  the  available 
time.  We  began  .on 
the  orchard  that  didn’t 
get  a  thorough  going 
over  last  year,  in  ac- 
cordance  with  the 
policy  of  a  thorough  pruning  every  other 
year.  The  trees  are  Twenty  Ounce  and 
we  do  most  of  the  thinning  out  among 
the  small  branches  at  the  ends  of  the  limbs 
in  order  to  let  in  plenty  of  air  and  sun¬ 
shine  and  to  get  better  size  in  the  fruit. 
There  is  especial  need  to  thin  out  the 
lower  branches,  because  we  find  that  with 
heavy  bearing  the  branches  have  a 
tendency  to  mat  down  together  with  the 
weight  of  those  above.  This  prevents 
good  air  circulation  and  makes  a  thorough 
job  of  spraying  difficult.  These  trees  are 
very  steady  consistent  breeders,  unless 
conditions  are  too  unfavorable  at  bloom¬ 
ing  time.  They  are  in  alfalfa  sod  and 
we  will  need  to  use  every  precaution  or 
the  fruit  is  likely  to  be  small. 


C.  Burritt. 


Cabbage  Market  Lower 

The  cabbage  market  has  sagged  some¬ 
what  over  December  prices.  Shipments 
are  now  at  their  peak  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  cabbage  yet  to  be  shipped.  It  is  keep¬ 
ing  none  too  well  as  much  of  it  was  more 
or  less  severely  frosted.  It  is  harder  to 
get  fifteen  to  sixteen  dollars  per  ton,  ac¬ 
cording  to  size  now  than  it  was  to  get 
twenty  or  twenty-one  dollars  before  the 
holidays— and  the  shrinkage  is  much 
larger.  Many  who  have  been  holding  for 
high  prices  such  as  developed  in  late 
winter  last  year  arc  likely  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed. 

jfc  df: 

Last  week  I  had  the  pleasure  of  spend¬ 
ing  a  day  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.  Its 
meeting  is  much  smaller  ,  than  the  New 
York  meeting  but  there  is  the  same  intelli¬ 
gent  interest  in  the  program  and  the  same 
alertness  to  new  ideas  and  for  light  on 
present  problems.  Pennsylvania  s  fruit 
growing  is  scattered  over  its  large  area 
rather  than  concentrated  in  two  principal 
areas  as  New  York’s  is,  and  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  much  more  difficult  for  large 
number  of  growers  to  attend,  there  are 
wide  variations,  in  conditions  too,  between 
different  parts  of  the  State  so  that  ex¬ 
perience  is  not  always  comparable— soils, 
climate,  local  markets,  variety  adaptations, 
etc.  The  individual  orchards  probably 
average  larger,  the  business  of  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  is  more  highly  specialized,  and  the 
growers  problems  more  individualistic. 

Pennsylvania  Show  Has  Good 
Fruit 

The  exhibits  are  differently  organized 
than  at  the  New  York  show.  The  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  is  but  one  oi  a  number 
of  State  associations  holding  annual  meet¬ 
ings  and  exhibits  at  the  State  capital  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  week,  as  a  part  of  the  barm 
Products  Show.  So  the  fruit  exhibit  and 
the  orchard  equipment  and  appliances  are 
but  a  part  of  a  larger  exhibition.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  of  fruit  was  truly  wonderful.  One 
of  the  judges  remarked  that  there  was 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Workers  Are  As  Fair  As  Their  Employers 


O)  nr 


A  Plow  Handle  Talk  About  Getting  Along  With  Hired  Help 


THE  employment  of  labor  on  the  farm  is 
coming  to  be  a  lost  art  and  if  we  are  to 
add  labor  as  a  fixed  part  of  farm  en¬ 
terprise,  the  methods  necessary  should 
go  into  our  agricultural  school  and  college  cur¬ 
riculum  as  a  part  of  a  course  in  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  maybe  in  connection  with 
cooperation. 

High  labor  prices  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  other  forms  of  in¬ 
dustry  (I  hgpe  the}'  won’t  be 
less)  and  low  prices 
on  farms  have  been  in 
operation  so  many 
years  that  farmers  have 
done  what  the  family 
or  a  group  of  families 
h  E  cook  could  do  until  labor  has 
gone  and  the  art  of 
labor  management  is  passing.  Farmers 
feel  that  they  cannot  pay  town  wages 
but  many  do  not  know  how  to  cooperate 
if  they  could.  Industry  is  fast  learning 
to  cooperate  and  it  is  right  they  should, 
for  labor  has  as  much  right  as  capital. 

Labor  is  coming  to  be  as  permanent  as 
capital  and  as  much  interested  in  public 
affairs,  schools,  churches,  government, 
etc.,  and  that  is  right.  Sometime  the 
open  country,  will  have  the  same  ar¬ 
rangement. 

I  am  interested  now  in  helping  those 
who  would  like  to  have  more  help  but 
think  it  can’t  be  found.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  problem  will  be  for  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  learn,  tie  should  have  a  home  <  Ther 
for  the  man’s  family  and  if  none  is  at  enough  if 


By  H.  E.  COOK 

hand,  take  a  good  clean  young  man  into  the  family 
and  use  him  as  one  of  the  family.  Maybe  he  will 
marry  the  daughter  and  what  of  it,  most  of  us 
are  made  of  the  same  clay,  the  difference  is  in  the 
fixings,  such  as  education  and  environment. 

As  we  keep  a  good  many  men  I  am  often 
asked  why  we  seldom  go  looking  for  help  and 
why  so  many  stay  over  a  term  of  years.  I  answer 
that  my  main  study  is  to  keep  them  contented  and 


j  must  be  a  limit  to  the  hours  of  labor — -men,  however  will  work  hours 
the  work  is  organized  in  such  a  way  that  something  is  accomplished.” 


satisfied.  If  I  do  this,  most  people  young  and 
old  will  do  all  the  work  they  can  do.  *  Don’t  let 
us  be  misunderstood.  Two  men  might  be  equally- 
satisfied  and  one  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
other,  you  can’t  pay  them  the  same  wages.  And 
yet  has  the  slow  one  been  judged  right?  Maybe 
the  employer  is  a  very  active  man  and  the  slow, 
fateful  worker  who  saves  as  much  as. lie  works 
is  not  judged  fairly.  We  once  had  a  strong, 
quick,  active  man  about  whom  father  said  “if 
you  had  a  man  with  him  as  careful  and  saving  as 
he  is  strong  and  quick  they  would  make 
a  real  good  team  if  the  two  would  work 
together”. 

Naturally  I  like  to  see  things  go  fast. 
But,  the  fast  men  are  not  always  the 
best  ones.  No  man  can  hurry  all  of  the 
time.  I  he  patient,  plodding  worker  is 
the  safest  type.  You  can’t  nettle  him 
by  constant  hurry.  In  other  words  the 
employer  or  foreman  must  be  a  natural 
leader  and  filled  with  inspiration.  No 
longer  can  folks  be  driven,  they  must  be 
led  by  inspiration,  a  great  word  defined 
sometimes  as  “creative  influence  of 
genius”.  Well,  none  of  us  are  in  that 
class  but  we  can  study  the  methods  of 
those  who  lead  other  people  rather  thar 
those  who  cannot  lead  as  a 
handling  men  on  the  farm. 

People  will  not  be  bossed.  Don’t  for 
get  that  everybody  knows  something 
like  the  foolish  boy.  Fie  told  the  col 
lege  graduate  who  was  trying  to  bore  ; 
handle  hole  through  a  round  stick,  tha 

^  ^  ( Continued  on  page  13)  - 
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Apple  Growers  Propose  Program  of  Action 

Plans  Made  to  Adopt  Successful  Methods  of  Western  Growers 


THE  chaotic  fruit  marketing  conditions 
prevailing  in  Western  New  York  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  the  large  crop,  seem 
to  have  effectually  awakened  the  growers 
to  the  wreak  position  of  their  industry. 

Beginning  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
spreading  through  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
into  the  ranks  of  the  growers  has  come  a  call  for 
the  adoption  of  methods  in  New  York  State  which 
have  enabled  growers  in  other  important  produc¬ 
ing  sections,  particularly  the  far  west,  to  compete 
so  advantageously  in  New  York  State  markets. 

This-  would  mean  a  concerted  and  conscientious 
effort  by  growers  to  produce  high  quality  fruit, 
to  establish  higher  standards  of  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing,  and  to  brand  and  advertise  New  York  State 
apples. 

Conference  At  Rochester  Arranged 

Early  in  December  a  preliminary  conference 
met  in  Ithaca  to  study  the  situation.  It  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  number  of  experienced  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  specialists  from  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  representatives  of  the  New  York  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  A  conference  was  arranged 
for  a  later  date  in  Rochester  where  the  counties 
of  Niagara,  Orleans,  Monroe,  Wayne,  Genesee, 
and  Ontario  were  each  represented  by  four  ac¬ 
credited  delegates.  IT.  E.  Wellman  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  E.  V.  Under¬ 
wood,  secretary.  Facts  concerning  the  fruit  situa¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  experience  of  individual  grow¬ 
ers  and  labor  income  studies  by  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  were  presented  by  the  specialists 
from  the  College.  Four  committees  were  then 
appointed  to  study  the  problems  of  production, 
grading  and  standardization,  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  organization  methods  and  advertising. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  on  December  27th 
and  attended  by  the  following  accredited  dele¬ 
gates  :  Herbert  Lautz.  T.  Marks,  W.  T.  Hall,  and 


E.  Wagener,  of  Niagara  County;  B.  G.  Wilson, 
I.  L.  Vosler,  G.  LaMont,  H,  E.  Wellman,  and 
R.  G.  Palmer  of  Orleans  County;  Fred  Curtis, 
George  Dunn,  M.  Hincher,  E.  D.  Merrill,  and 
M.  C.  Burritt,  of  Monroe  County,  C.  G.  Wooster, 
G.  Brainard,  C.  TI.  Mills,  FI.  V.  Wilson,  and 

G.  A.  Morse,  of  Wayne  County  ;  F.  P.  Flazelton. 

H.  Bennett,  G.  F.  Woods,  and  Edwin  Baker,  of 
Genesee  County  ;  E.  W.  Ferguson,  R.  W.  Pease, 
A.  N.  Beal,  B.  Jones,  and  J.  L.  Salsburv,  of  On¬ 
tario  County. 

Constructive  United  Effort  Favored 

Committee  reports,  containing  suggestions  for 
the  correction  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  industry,  were  submitted  at  this 
meeting.  In  spite  of  the  discouraging  aspect  of 
the  situation,  members  of  the  committees  were 
unanimous  in  expressing  confidence  in  the  future 
of  apple  growing.  They  said  they  believed  that 
by  constructive  united  effort  fruit  growing  in  this 
section  can  be  made  profitable,  since  climate,  soil 
adaptation  to  fruit  production,  closeness  to  the 
great  markets,  the  long  experience  and  training  of 
New  York  State  fruit  growers,  and  the  acknowl¬ 
edged  high  quality  of  certain  varieties  of  New 
York  State  apples,  all  combine  to  make  this  one  of 
the  great  and  profitable  fruit  producing  sections  in 
the  country.  -  • 

The  first  step  toward  prosperity  is  believed  by 
the  Committee  on  Production  to  be  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  unprofitable  varieties  of  apples,  either  by 
top-working  or  pulling.  Of  the  hundred  or  more 
varieties  produced  in  this  State,  less  than  ten  per 
cent  are  profitable.  Six  of  these — Baldwin,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Tompkins  King,  Northern  Spy,  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  Delicious— are  specifically  approved 
by  the  Committee  for  planting.  Twenty  other 
varieties  are  mentioned  in  the  report  for  continua¬ 
tion  where  grown  In  sufficient  quantities  to  be 
produced  and  marketed  economically. 

Another  measure  which  the  Committee  feels 


very  strongly  will  improve  the  quality  of  the  fruit 
and  reduce  production  costs  is  that  in  all  orchards 
where  the  trees  are  interplanted  and  crowding, 
or  where  the  trees  are  closer  than  40  feet  apart, 
one-half  of  them  be  pulled  by  taking  out  every 
other  row  on  the  diagonal,  the  exact  procedure  to 
depend  upon  variety  and  soil;  also,  that  all  old, 
neglected  orchards  and  poor  individual  trees  be 
cut  out. 

The  Committee  further  pointed  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  continuation  of  those  practices  which 
are  essential  to,  the  production  of  high  quality, 
fruit,  viz.,  orchard  management,  fertilization, 
pruning,  thinning,  and  spraying.  It  stressed  par¬ 
ticularly  the  importance  of  spraying,  and  sjjoke 
of  the  high  efficiency  of  the  spray  service  in  the 
control  of  insects  and  diseases.  It  also  advised 
additional  investigational  work  in  orchard  man¬ 
agement  so  that  growers  may  be  able  to  put  into 
effect  every  economy  to  cheapen  production  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  quality. 

Uniform  Grading  and  Packing  Necessary, 

The  second  step  in  the  building  up  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  according  to  the  committee  on  grading  and 
standardization,  is  uniform  grading  and  pack¬ 
ing.  New  York  State  already  has  an  apple  grad¬ 
ing  law  but,  unfortunately  some  Eastern  New 
York  apples  are  not  packed  in  accordance  with 
these  grades,  even  when  sold  under  them.  No 
more  short-sighted  course  could  be  followed  by 
growlers,  for  this  practice,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  markets  and  the  reduction  in  price  re¬ 
ceived  for  New  York  State  apples.  The  com¬ 
mittee  feels,  therefore,  that  what  is  needed  is  not 
so  much  higher  standards  as  conscientious  ad¬ 
herence  to  present  ones,  and  that  this  must  come 
mainly  through  a  voluntary  desire  of  growers  and 
dealers  to  improve  the  reputation  of  Western  New 
York  apples  on  the  markets.  It  does,  however* 

(Continued  on  page  6)  | 
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Even  the  old  timers  admit  that  this  is  the 
most  severe  winter  in  many  years.  Some  claim 
that  the  winter  of  1864-65  was  almost  a  counter¬ 
part  of  the  present  one.  The  snow  came  on 
November  29th  and  bare  ground  was  not  seen 
again  until  the  middle  of  March.  However, 
throughout  most  of  the  East,  we  did  have  this 
year  a  good  old-fashioned  January  thaw. 

"  *  *  * 

An  epidemic  of  a  form  of  influenza  is  sweep¬ 
ing  over  the  country.  One  village  in  Southern 
New  York  reports  upwards  of  two  hundred  cases 
at  one  time.  The  disease  tins  winter  is  not  often 
fatal  and  is  ol:  short,  duration.  However,  there 
is  need  for  tho^e  recovering  to  be  verv  careful 
until  they  are  entirely  well. 

*  .  *  * 

One  of  the  reasons  for  so  much  sickness,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  winter  time,  is  wrong  eating  or 
over-eating.  One  of  the  great  needs  in  the  aver¬ 
age  country  diet  in  the  winter  time  is  plenty  of 
green  food.  Most  of  us  eat  too  much  concen¬ 
trated  food,  including  meats,  starches  and  sugars. 
No  wonder  we  come  through  to  the  spring  with 
a  low  physical  vitality.  Green  food  is  hard  to 
get  in  the  country  in  the  winter,  but  much  easier 
than  it  once  was.  Shredded  or  chopped  raw  cab¬ 
bage  is  excellent.  Try  eating  chopped  or  ground 
law  carrots.  J  hey  are  good.  Buy  lots  of  lettuce 
if  you  can  get  it.  Canned  spinach  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  almost  any  grocery  stores  and  should 
be  eaten  in  winter  several  times  a  week. 

Farmers'  Week  at  the  New  York'  State  College 
of  Agriculture  will  be  held  the  week  beginning 
February  6.  Plans  indicate  the  biggest  and  best 
program  yet.  We  hope  you  are  planning  to  go. 

■Y  ''f  ijc 

New  Y  ork  State  is  almost  sure  to  have  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax  of  two  cents  a  gallon  this  year.  Legisla¬ 
tive  leaders  are  pretty  well  agreed  to  pass  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax  bill.  1  he  real  dispute  comes  on  how 
the  proceeds  shall  be  expended. 

'i-  'i- 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  open  the  mail  every  morning 
because  so  many  of  . our  folks  tell  us  how  much 
They  like  the  American  Agriculturist.  These 
encouraging  letters  mean  that  you  have  confidence 
in.  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  Remember  that  this 
confidence  should  extend  to  our  advertisers.  None 
hut  the  best  are  admitted  and  we  guarantee  them. 
If  they  do  not  make  good,  we  will,  so  you  can¬ 
not  go  wrong. 

i  his  is  the  time  when  plans  for  the  coming 
season  are  made.  Sit  down  now  while  you  think 
about  it  and  write  our  advertisers  for  catalogs 
and  information  and  mention  that  von  saw  the 
advertisement  in  the  old  reliable"  American 
Agriculturist.- 

4s  *  * 

Milk  prices  still  continue  good.  The  League 
paid  82.80  for  3.5  per  cent  milk  for  December. 
11ns  was  the  best  price  for  December  milk  paid 


by  the  League  since  December  1922.  The  Shef¬ 
field  price  for  December  milk  is  $2.94  for  3.5 
per  cent  milk.  Some  observers  believe  good  milk 
prices  will  prevail  for  at  least  three  years,  or 
until  dairymen  have  time  to  overproduce  again  In¬ 
growing  more  stock. 


What  Has  Happened  to  the  Milk  Graft 
Investigation? 

DAIRY  MEN  are  probably  wondering  what  has 
become  of  all  the  excitement  over  milk  graft 
and  adulteration  about  which  we  heard  so  much 
last  year.  We  wonder  too.  The  matter  is  al¬ 
together  too  important  both  to  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers  to  lie  hushed  up  in  order  to  protect  some¬ 
body  higher  up. 

When  the  present  Commissioner  of  Health, 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  took  office,  he  found  a  truly 
deplorable  situation.  The  Health  Department  was 
honeycombed  with  graft  and  corruption  and  this 
extended  out  into  the  milk  trade  so  that  at  011c 
time  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  one-third  of  the 
milk  supply  was  being  adulterated  and  sold  to 
consumers  by  dishonest  dealers  protected  by  dis¬ 
honest  Health  Department  inspectors.  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harris  got  busy  and  cleaned  house,  at  least 
so  iar  as  he  could.  A  large  number  of  Health 
Department  employees  were  discharged.  Harry 
Danziger,  a  milk  dealer  of  Brooklyn,  w  as  arrested 
and  confessed  to  an  astounding  and  disheartening 
situation  in  the  distribution  of  milk  by  the  smaller 
dealers.  His  confession  involved  Thomas  }. 
t  lougher,  Secretary  to  the  former  Health  Com¬ 
missioner,  E.  W.  Kautzman,  and  William  -H. 
Kehoe,  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel.  These 
men  were  arrested  and  tried  and  C lougher  and 
Kautzman  were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 

I  low  ever,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  William  IT. 
lvehoe.  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  and 
the  one  highest  up  in  the  conspiracy,  although 
convicted,  is  still  at  liberty.  The  sentence  on 
Danziger  has  also  just  been  suspended.  It  has 
been  freely  predicted  that  he  was  protected  and 
never  would  lie  sent  to  prison.  Further,  although 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  other  men  of 
more  importance  and  authority  were  involved  hi 
these  crimes,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain, 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 

Farmers  do  not  like  a  lot  of  scandal  mongering 
about  the  milk  business.  Neither  do  they  kike  to 
have  the  milk  situation  made  a  political  football 
like  it  was  in  the  last  campaign.  It  hurts  the 
business. and  does  little  good.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  do  the  farmers  want  nor  will  the 
public  Jn  general  tolerate  any  more  tampering 
with  milk,  and  if  those  in  authority  do  their  duty, 
they  will  he  vigorous  and  relentless  in  their  efforts 
to  find,  convict  and  punish,  no  matter  who  they 
are,  those  scoundrels  who  prey  tqxm  the  people’s 
lives  and  health  by  tampering  with  the  city’s  milk- 
supply.. 

State  Should  Build  Agricultural  Buildings 

This  Year 

A  SERIOUS  situation  exists  both  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca 
and  at  the  .State  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  State  government  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  for  carrying  on  neces¬ 
sary  work.  At  the  College  there  are  the  over¬ 
crowding 'of  students,  the  holding  of  classes  in 
basements  and  in  other  unwholesome  places  and 
especially  a  lack  ot  room  to  do  necessary  re¬ 
search  work  of  direct  benefit  to  farmers.  T  he 
greatest  immediate  need  is  for  a  plant  industry 
building. 

At  the  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  neces¬ 
sary  study  and  development  of  work  for  the  fruit 
industry  of  the  State  has  been  handicapped  for 
years  because  of  the  lack  of  a  satisfactory  fruit 
laboratory.  We  need  only  to  remind  farmers 
how  necessary  it  is  that  research  and  study  go 
•forward  without  hindrance  in  agriculture  by  call¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  constant  increase  in  diseases 
and  other  pests  that  attack  plants  and  'animals. 
In  connection  with  the  plant  industry  work,  take 
the  corn  borer,  for  instance,  a  pest  that  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  just  the  last  few  years,  and  which 


bids  fair,  unless  control  measures  are  found,  to 
destroy  the  entire  American  corn  crop.  In  the 
iruit  business,  any  grower  can  mention  a  dozen 
dangerous  enemies  about  which  we  know  little  or 
nothing  and  must  depend  upon  the  research 
scientists  for  knowledge  as  to  how  to  control. 

these  buildings,  both  at  Ithaca  and  Geneva, 
have  been  long  promised.  In  fact,  the  fruit 
growers  have  been  treated  rather  shabbily  by  the 
State.  For  years  they  have  asked  for  a  decent 
exhibit  building  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  and 
because  they  did  not  receive  it,  the  New  Yrork 
State  Horticultural  Society  was  forced  to  with¬ 
draw-  one  year  from  the  State  Fair.  Not  in  many 
years  lias  there  been  any  building  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  fruit  industry.  The  plant 
industry  building  at  Cornell  has  been  promised 
year  after  year  by  the  leaders  at  Albany  but  some 
excuse  has  been  found  each  year  that  has  held 
up  this  work.  Y\  ith  the  passing  of  the  hundred 
million  dollar  bond  issue,  everyone  supposed  that 
at  last  agriculture  was  to  get  at  least  a  small 
share  and  that  these  buildings  would  be  completed. 
In  fact,  Governor  Smith,  when  campaigning  for 
the  bond  issue,  assured  his  audiences  definitely 
time  and  again  that  the  necessary  building  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  be  taken  care  of  should  die  bond 
issue  be  approved.  The  leaders  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  also  have  made  similar  promises. 

Both  these  leaders  and  the  Governor  have  been 
iriendly  to  agriculture  in  recent  years.  The  great 
majority  of  them  are  very  strong  in  their  desire 
to  do  all  they  can  to  give  farmers  a  square  deal. 
But  the  difficulty  is  that  agricultural  interests  are 
over  weighed  by  those  of  great  cities  and  this  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  cities  is  so  strong  on  the  leaders 
in  the  government  that  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
withstand  it.  However,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  nationally,  farmers  are  far  in  the  majority 
and  it  is  also  true  that  the  city  man  even  more 
than  the  farmer  is  fundamentally  interested,  if 
he  wishes  to  continue  to  eat,  in  this  problem  of 
the  control  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  in  the 
development  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Governor  Smith,  at  the  recent  big  old-time 
supper  oi  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  stated 
that  lie  w  anted  to  be  of  service  to  agriculture  and 
that  he  was  open  to  suggestions  as  to  how  the  gov¬ 
ernment  might  he  of  practical  aid  to  farmers. 
Farmers  of  the  East  are  conservative.  YYe  are 
not  asking  for  any  wild  legislation.  We  know 
that  most  of  the  help  we  get  must  come  from  our 
own  efforts,  but  we  can  respectfully  assure  the 
Governor  and  the  legislative  leaders  that  the  State 
government  can  he  of  very  definite 'service  not 
only  to  the  great  agricultural  industry  but  to 
every  citizen  in  general  by  aiding  in  every  way 
possible  the  development  of  a  larger  and  more 
scientific  knowledge  underlying  the  production 
and  marketing  of  food,  and  in  particular  by  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the 
•erection  of  the  plant  industry  building  at  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  the  fruit  laboratory 
at  Geneva  be  made  this  year. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

NE  of  the  boys  in  the  office  was  telling  me 
today  a  story  that  is  an  old  timer  that  1  used 
to  hear  years  ago.  Perhaps  it  may  lie  new  to 
some  of  you. 

A  boy  was  driving  a  load  of  hay  along  a  road 
when  it  tipped  over.  A  kind-hearted  woman  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  after  extending  her  sympathy 
for  his  bad  luck  insisted  that  the  boy  come  in  to 
dinner. 

‘‘After  dinner,'’  she  said,  “our  hired  man  will 
help  you  put  the  hay  back  on.” 

But  the  boy  hung  back  and  refused  to  come, 
claiming  that  his  Pa  would  not  like  it.  Finally 
the  woman  insisted  and  fairly  dragged  the  boy 
in  to  dinner.  During  the  meal  he  appeared 
absent-minded,  nervous  and  ate  little. 

When  dinner  was  over,  the  woman  said  to 
him:  "Now  don’t  you  feel  better?  Why  did  you 
act  so  about  stopping  to  eat?” 

“I  told  you,”  the  boy  replied,  “that  Pa  won’t 
like  it,  and,  by  gollv,  he  won’t,  YOU  SEE, 
HE’S  UNDER  THAT  HAY!” 


/American  Agriculturist,  February  5,  1927 
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Majority  at  Madrid  For  Move  In  Spite  of  Outside  Interference 


AN  interesting  and  important  example 
of  an  attempt  to  establish  a  central 
rural  district  under  the  Cole  Law  is 
being  worked  out  at  Madrid,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County,  at  the  present  time.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  give  you  first  hand  and  correct 
information  as  to  the  real  facts  bearing  on  this 
situation,  we  sent  one  of  our  editors  to  Madrid 
to  attend  an  informal  hearing  held  on  January 
19th  where  the  situation  was  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  Before  and  after  this  hearing  our  repre¬ 
sentative  talked  with  farmers  both  for  and  against 
the  centralization  in  order  to  get  both  sides. 

There  has  been  a  good  .  deal  of  propaganda 
and  misleading  statements  circulated  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposed  centralization  at  Madrid 
and  other  places.  The  whole  school  situation 
is  of  course  of  vital  interest  to  every  farm 
family  and  in  fact  to  the  future 
welfare  of  our  country.  Therefore, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  set 
forth  in  the  following  paragraphs 
a  correct  summary  of  the  facts  of 
just  what  has  happened  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  rural  community  when  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a 
'central  rural  district  under  the 
'Cole  Law  arose. 

Eight  Districts  Affected 

At  Madrid  there  are  eight  dis¬ 
tricts,  including  the  union  free 
school  district,  which  are  consid¬ 
ering  coming  together  in  the  cen¬ 
tralized  district.  Madrid  itself  is 
a  small  unincorporated  village  of 
probably  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

This  union  free  school  district  has 
a  valuation  of  $304,387.  The 
country  districts  have  valuations 
ranging  from  $154,415  in  district 
No.  10  to  $38,530  in  No.  4,  which 
is  the  lowest.  The  smallest 
school  has  at  present  five  pupils 
and  the  largest  one  outside  of  the 
union  free  school  district  has 
twenty-eight.  The  next  highest 
is  eleven. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  at 
present  in  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  at  Madrid  sixty-one  of  the 
pupils  are  non-resident  coming 
from  the  nearby  country  districts 
while  only  fifteen  are  resident  in 
the  union  free  school  district  it¬ 
self.  It  is  an  established  fact  at 
the  start,  therefore,  that  on  the 
'basis  of  *lhe  number  of  pupils,  the  farm  people 
have  by  far  a  greater  interest  in  the  welfare 
‘of  the  "high  school  than  have  the  village  resi¬ 
dents. 

Many  Pupils  From  Farms 

The  same  situation  exists  in  hundreds  of  the 
rural  high  schools  of  the  State.  That  is,  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  farms. 

'  Someone  writing  in  the  Madrid  Herald  covers 
*this  point  well  when  he  says: 

“Friends,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  our 
present  high  scjiool  is  made  up  largely  of  rural 
children?  *  *  *  Are  you  interested  enough  in 
your  children  to  want  them  to  have  a  high 
school  education?  If  so,  where  would  you  send 
them?  The  nearest  high  school  is  Waddington, 
which  is  condemned,  and  Potsdam,  which  has 
room  for  no  more  pupils.  *  *  *  I  suppose  it 
would  be  much  better  to  have  your  children 
away  from  the  home  influence  and  kelp  Potsdam 
and  Waddington  instead  of  your  own  pretty 
little  village. 

‘‘If  children  are  sent  away  to  school,  it  would 
cost  approximately  ten  dollars  per  week.  How 
is  the  man  on  a  rented  farm  with  a  family  going 
to  pay  ten  dollars  a  week  for  each  of  his  chil¬ 
dren?  He  cannot  do  it.  Therefore,  he  does  not 
rent  our  farms  but  settles  down  in  a  community 
near  a  high  school.  If  you  are  the  owner  of  a 
farm  can  you  afford  to  send  your  children  away? 


No.  Your  children  either  stay  at  home  with  no 
further  education  or  you  sell  out  and  move  near 
a  high  school.” 

On  December  13,  a  letter  was  received  by 
the  Education  Department  signed  by  nine  men 
in  the  rural  districts  at  Madrid  asking  for  a 
representative  from  the  Department  to  explain 
the  law.  The  first  application  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  a  centralized  district  was  received 
over  a  year  ago  so  the  people  have  had  a  long 
time  to  discuss  the  move  and  make  up  their 
minds.  Mr.  James  Harris  of  the  Department 
went  to  Madrid  December  21  and  again  at  the 
request  of  rural  people  on  January  10  to  12. 
We  were  not  present  at  these  first  meetings 
but  we  understand  that  Mr.  Harris,  in  accord 
with  the  policy  of  the  Department,  was  im¬ 
partial  in  his  attitude  and  told  the  people  he 


was  there  to  explain  the  law  and  that  it  was 
up  to  them  as  to  what  they  wanted  to  do.  In 
the  meantime,  petitions  had  been  received  by 
the  Department  from  every  one  of  the  rural 
districts  asking  the  Department  to  lay  out 
the  central  rural  district. 

Campaign  Against  Centralisation 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Devendorf,  president  of  the 
Rural  School  Improvement  Society,  so-called, 
heard  that  the  farm  people  of  Madrid  were 
interested  in  a  central  rural  school  district,  he 
went  to  Madrid  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
the  proposed  centralization.  This  campaign 
and  propaganda  by  Mr.  Devendorf  were  bit¬ 
ter  to  the  last  degree.  One  of  his  first  steps 
was  to  circulate  among  all  the  people  of  the 
community  a  statement  that  is  so  highly 
radical  and  over-stated  as  to  be  absurd.  We 
wish  there  were  room  for  publishing  all  of 
this  statement,  for  nothing  would  show  more 
clearly  what  this  man  and  his  organization 
are  doing  to  injure  the  rural  schools  of  this 
State  than  his  own  written  statements. 

The  following  first  paragraph  of  this  letter 
to  the  farmers  of  Madrid  is  typical  of  the 
whole  statement:  “The  Rural  School  Im¬ 


provement  Society  would  CONDEMN  any 
offer  of  authority  that  would  permit  it  to  tell 
the  good  people  of  the  towns  about  Madrid 
what  they  SHALL  do.  That  would  be  auto¬ 
cracy,  the  very  monster  we  are  fighting 
against.” 

First  Steps  Taken  Locally 

We  might  expect  to  see  such  bunk  as  this 
in  some  of  the  sheets  circulated  by  the  bolshe¬ 
vik  or  “Red”  element  in  certain  labor  publica¬ 
tions  published  in  the  city,  but  publishing  it 
for  the  farm  people  of  any  community  of  this 
State  is  an  insult  to  their  intelligence. 

Moreover,  it  is  absolutely  untrue,  for  in  the 
proposed  establishment  of  every  one  of  these 
central  rural  school  districts  the  people  them¬ 
selves  have  taken  the  initiative  and  made  the 
start,  and  in  no  case  has  it  been 
done  or  will  it  be  done  without 
the  consent  and  the  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  involved. 

But  in  spite  of  his  almost  con¬ 
stant  efforts  at  Madrid  the  inter¬ 
est  of  farm  people  continued  to 
increase  until  another  informal 
hearing  was-  held,  as  stated 
above,  on  the  proposition  at  Mad¬ 
rid  on  Wednesday,  January  19th* 
The  hearing  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Ray  P.  Snyder,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Rural  Education  in  the 
State  Department.  His  purpose 
was  to  find  out  just  where  the 
voters  stood  and  to  give  anyone 
a  chance  to  change  his  mind  or 
raise  a  question  about  the  peti¬ 
tions  or  the  right  of  any  signer  to 
vote.  He  stated  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wanted  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  and  that  he  had  confidence  in 
the  judgment  of  rural  people 
when  they  once  had  the  facts. 
Mr.  Snyder  gave  a  history  of  the 
Cole  Laws  and  the  amendments 
and  explained  how  a  central  dis¬ 
trict  is  laid  out  and  voted  upon. 
At  this  hearing  only  the  voters 
in  the  rural  districts  involved 
were  considered.  The  attitude  of 
the  union  school  district  did  not 
enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

A  Hearing-  On  Petitions 

At  the  hearing  the  petitions 
both  for  and  against  the  centrali¬ 
zation  were  presented  and  the 
actual  number  of  those  who  fav¬ 
ored  and  did  not  favor  were  counted.  In  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2  a  petition  was  presented  showing 
that  there  were  a  total  of  fifteen  voters  in  the 
district  of  whom  twelve  were  in  favor  of  the 
centralization.  However,  someone  asked  Mr* 
Snyder  if  he  would  consider  another  petition 
presented  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Mr, 
Snyder  said  he  would.  This  petition  was  pre¬ 
sented  and  showed  only  six  out  of  the  fifteen 
voters  in  favor  of  centralization.  Several  per¬ 
sons  told  our  representative  that  the  change 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Devend.brf  had 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the  voters  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  and  had  gotten  six  of  them  to  change 
their  minds.  Since  the  meeting  four  people  in 
this  district  have  sent  affidavits  to  the  State 
Department  stating  that  they  wished  to  be 
counted  FOR  the  proposition.  This  makes  a 
clear  majority  in  this  district. 

In  district  No.  4,  there  was  a  total  of  four¬ 
teen  voters  of  whom  eleven  favored  the  propo¬ 
sition.  No  question  was  raised  from  this  dis¬ 
trict  at  the  hearing.  In  district  No.  7  there 
were  twenty-two  voters  of  whom  thirteen  fav¬ 
ored  the  proposition  and  no  question  was  rais¬ 
ed  at  the  hearing. 

In  district  No.  8  there  were  thirty-severi 
{Continued  on  page  23) 


How  Propaganda  Is  Made 

ON  December  28,  D.  Boyd  Devendorf  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  Dr.  Frank  Graves,  Commissioner  of  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  at  Albany: 

“An  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers  about  Madrid  are  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  a  central  or  consolidated  district — and  you  know  it — 
you  shall  be  held  accountable  if  you  force  consolidation  on  unwilling 
country  districts — ‘this  is  democracy — the  people  S-H-A-L-L  rule’ — we 
shall  mail  the  record  to  nine  thousand  residents  throughout  rural  New 
York.” 

On  January  19  an  informal  hearing  was  held  at  Madrid  by  a 
representative  of  the  State  Department.  Here  is  what  this  repre¬ 
sentative  found.  There  are  eight  districts  at  Madrid  which  wanted 
to  be  centralized  into  one.  One  of  these  is  a  union  free  school  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  small  village  and  the  other  seven  are  rural  districts  with 
one-room  schools.  In  every  one  of  these  rural  districts  a  majority 
of  the  voters  had  signed  petitions  to  the  Department  asking  for  the 
centralization.  After  weeks  of  work  Mr.  Devendorf  succeeded  in 
causing  a  doubtful  tie  among  the  voters  in  one  district.  There  was 
a  clear  majority  for  the  move  in  all  the  other  districts.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  sign  all  of  the  voters  in  the  district  but  only  to  get  a 
majority.  No  effort  was  made  by  the  Department  or  its  representa¬ 
tives  to  over-urge  people  to  support  the  centralized  movement. 
The  Department  made  it  its  business  only  to  come  at  the  request  of 
local  people  to  explain  the  law  and  the  facts. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing,  a  total  of  137  voters  out  of  199 
had  signed  for  the  centralized  district.  These  figures  are  a  matter 
of  record.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  however,  we  may  expect  Mr. 
Devendorf  and  his  Rural  School  Improvement  Society  together 
with  its  mysterious  powerful  ally  to  follow  out  the  threat  in  the 
above  telegram  and  to  flood  the  State  with  propaganda  telling  how 
the  State  Department  has  “forced  consolidation  at  Madrid  against 
an  overwhelming  majority” ! 
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Wliat  Pro£  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
The  Good  Farmer  Does  in  1927 


“I’ll  go  to  the  crop”,  said  Prof.  James  J.  Mapes, 
originator  of  Mapes  Manures.  “I’ll  ask  the  crop  to 
tell  me  what  fertilizer  it  needs”.  Although  famous 
as  an  expert  chemist.  Prof.  Mapes  knew  that  he 
could  not  depend  on  chemical  analysis  alone.  So, 
in  1847,  he  bought  a  farm  to  check  up,  in  the 
field,  what  he  had  learned  in  the  laboratory. 

The  good  farmer  of  today  knows,  as  Prof.  Mapes 
did  eighty  years  ago,  that  the  crop  is  the  best  judge 
of  fertilizer  values.  He  knows  that  two  fertilizers 
of  the  same  analysis  may  give  widely  different  re¬ 
sults  because  of  the  different  materials  from  which 
they  are  formulated.  So  he  buys  his  fertilizer  on 
the  basis  of  crop  results,  not  on  analysis  alone. 

That  is  why  Mapes  users  are  so  loyal  to  Mapes 
Manures.  And  that  is  why  more  good  farmers 
every  year  are  becoming  Mapes  users.  W e  go  to 
the  crop;  we  ask  it  what  materials  it  likes  best; 
we  put  these  materials  into  Mapes  Manures. 
Mapes  Manures  are  made  to  grow  good  crops— not 
to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are  first  made  — 

right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible. 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prices 
of  Mapes  Manures.  You’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Manes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  "costs  little 
more— worth  much  more”. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilise  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


If  you  are  not  a  Mapes  user,  try  Mapes  this 
year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 
Mapes  “costs  little  more  — worth  much  more”. 


r 


Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  X?ept.  to 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cropss . . . 


My  name  is... . . . 

P.  O . . . State... 


cost  little  more  ~  worth  much  more 


+ 


This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  get  rich 
quick  promoter  —  it  is  just  to  tell  you 
that  thousands  of  farmers  have  increased 
their  crops  50%  — 100%  —  and  more, — 
much  more,  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulver' 
i^ed  Limestone. 

Solvay  sweetens  sour  soil,  releases  all  the 
fertility  to  hasten  crops  to  full  and  profit' 
able  maturity.  It  is  guaranteed  high  test, 
noivcaustic,  furnace  dried,  and  so  finely 
ground  and  readily  absorbed  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book!  Free! 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Id  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 


Get  them  from 
Allen.  Straw¬ 
berry  Book 
FREE. 


THE  W.F.  ALLEN  CO.,  17c  S.  Market  St.,  Saliibnry,  Md. 


GO  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 
free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  B,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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cA' voiding  “Off  Years” 

A  New  York  Farmer  Does  It  With  Fertilizer 

IN  an  issue  of  the  Ohio  Monthly  Bui-  profitable  both  to  grower  and  consumer 
letin,  Prof.  J.  I.  Falconer,  Rural  Econ-  for  it  lowers  the  standard  'of  production 
omist  at  Ohio  State  University,  states,  and  floods  the  market  with  inferior  fruit. 
“One  of  the  characteristics  of  crop  produc-  In  countries  where  all  fruit  and  vegetables 
tion  is  its  dependence  upon  the  weather ;  come  on  the  market  in  this  way,  the  con- 
much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  seed  sumer  expects  to  buy  two  or  three  times 
selection,  fertilization,  and  cultivation  to  his  needs  in  order  to  allow  for  throwing 
influence  crop  yields  yet  after  a  crop  is  away  what  canpot  be  used,  but  modern 
once  planted,  the  quantity  which  will  be  marketing  dobs  not  approve  of  the  grab- 
harvested  depends  largely  upon  the  bag  method.  It  demands  a  reliable  pro¬ 
weather.”  In  other  words,  the  season  is  duct  and,  as  pointed  out  by  the  committee, 
the  most  important  single  factor  affecting  once  confidence  is  established  in  New  York 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  crop,  insofar  State  apples  they  will  no  longer  suffer 
as  quantity  is  concerned.  But  “much  can  in  competition  with  those  from  other  sec- 
be  done”, — and  by  that  is  meant  doubtless,  lions  of  the  country. 


the  effects  of  an  adverse  season  can  be 
overcome  to  some  extent — by  using  selected 
seed,  by  proper  fertilizing  and  by  thorough 
cultivation. 

New  York  Potato  Grower  Meets 
the  Problem 

In  discussing  this,  a  well  known  potato 
grower  in  New  York  State,  Daniel  Dean, 
of  Nichols,  said  that  for  several  years,  he 
had  struggled  with  the  problem  of  keeping 
up  his  yields  in  off-years.  He  was  work¬ 
ing  particularly  with  fertilizers,  but  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  disappointed  at  his 
failure  to  obtain  consistent  results,  “One 
year,  I’d  use  a  certain  fertilizer  on  my 
potatoes  and  get  a  big  crop.  The  next 
year,  I’d  use  the  same  fertilizer  and  get 
a  poor  crop — evidently,  my  farming 
methods  were  having  little  to  do  with  my 
results — the  kind  of  season  wc  had  was 
pbout  all  that  counted.  I  had  no  trouble 
getting  good  crops  in  the  good  years.  But 
everybody  else  got  good  crops,  too.  What 
I  wanted  was  to  get  good  crops  when  the 
rest  were  not  getting  them.  And  I  be¬ 
lieved  that,  while  the  season  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it,  if  I  could  improve  my 
methods,  I  could  come  through  the  poor 
years  in  much  better  shape  and  get  the 
advantage  of  the  high  prices  that  gen¬ 
erally  rule  after  an  off  year.” 

Fertilizer  Worked  Well  With  Soil 

That  was  all  before  1911.  Since  1911 
there  has  only  been  one  year  when  this 
man  has  averaged  less  than  230  bushels 
of  potatoes  per  acre.  And  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  nothing  complicated  about  his 
methods,  which  are  based  largely  upon  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  difficulty  in  bad 
years  has  been  in  getting  the  crop  through 
prolonged  dry  spells  without  serious  injury. 
He  plows  under  a  clover  sod  in  the  fall, 
with,  sometimes,  a  top  dressing  of  straw. 
In  the  spring,  he  discs  in  2,000  pounds  of 
fertilizer,  plows  again  and  prepares  for 
planting.  In  this  way,  he  works  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  well  below  the  top  layer  of  soil — 
the  layer  that  usually  is  dried  out  and 
baked"  during  the  hot  summer  months.  A 
greater  development  of  the  root  system 
is  thus  brought  about  in  the  deeper  layer 
of  soil  where  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
usually  far  greater  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  With  its  roots  reaching  avail¬ 
able  plant  food  and  moisture  right  through 
the  season,  the  crop  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  to  withstand  even  the  most  pro¬ 
longed  drought. 

It  is  no  great  test  of  a  farmer’s  genius 
to  produce  heavily  in  a  favorable  season. 
The  real  test  comes  in  the  off  year.  If 
he  can  keep  his  average  up  with  the  sea¬ 
son  against  him,  if  he  can  get  230  bushels 
when  the  rest  of  the  folks  are  getting  100, 
they  will  all  know,  without  being  told, 
that  he  has  things  pretty  well  figured  out 
and  that,  while  he  may  be  hoping  for  a 
little  luck,  (that’s  only  human)  he  is  not 
trusting  everything  to  it. 


Apple  Growers  Propose  Pro¬ 
gram  of  Action 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

recommend  that  the  New  York  State  apple 
grading  law  be  changed  to  coincide  with 
the  present  federal  grades. 

The  committee  scored  the  so-called 
"tree-run”  practice  of  selling  •  apples,  tm- 


The  committee  proposed  tire  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  high  grade  brand,  under  which 
Western  New  York  fruit  might  be  sold, 
as  a  valuable  aid  in  regaining  the  trade.  A 
growers’  organization  could  be  arranged 
to  set  up  such  a  brand,  establish  standards 
for  it,  and  regulate  its  use  by  growers  and 
packers  of  fruit.  This  organization  would 
also  provide  for  supervised  packing  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  standards  and  for  ship¬ 
ping  point  inspection.  In  this  way  a  high- 
class  uniform  pack  in  large  volume  would 
be  available  and  would  greatly  simplify  the 
problems  of  selling  and  advertising. 

Cooperation  Will  Result  from  Uni¬ 
form  Pack 

The  third  step  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  industry  is  cooperative  marketing.  The 
committee  on  sales  and  distribution  points 
out  in  its  report  that  this  will  naturally 
follow  the  establishment  of  a  good  uniform 
pack.  It  suggested  that  a  sales  service  be 
set  up  either  as  a  branch  of  the  brand 
organization,  or  as  a  separate  company. 

The  committee  on  Organization  methods 
and  advertising  did  not  offer  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram  of  advertising,  for  it  felt  that  little 
could  be  done  with  advertising  until  a 
standard  brand  had  been  established  and 
was  available. 

Following  the  presentation  of  Committee 
reports,  the  conference  decided  upon  a 
series  of  meetings  in  all  fruit  communi¬ 
ties,  to  be  held  by  the  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus,  at  which  the  above  recommenda¬ 
tions  could  be  put  before  the  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  together  with  facts  and  figures  on  the 
economic  situation  as  it  affects  the  fruit 
industry.  The  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  was  also  requested  to  name  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  carry  on,  as  the  conference  of 
twenty-four  was  felt  to  he  too  large  for 
continued  action.  This  committee  has  not 
yet  been  named. 


County  Talks 


A  Program  for  Sullivan  County 
Poultrymen 

UR1NG  recent  years  the  Sullivan 
County  Farm  Bureau  has  been  plac¬ 
ing  more  emphasis  on  the  poultry  program 
in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
growing  industry.  The  program  is  formed 
at  conferences  of  the  local  committees  and 
the  County  Agent.  In  general,  the  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  the  paid  culling  service, 
winter  and  spring  meetings,  a  monthly 
service  letter  to  those  who  request  it  and 
personal  service  to  poultrymen  having  in¬ 
dividual  problems. 

The  figures  for  the  culling  work  in  1926 
give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  program. 
Fifteen  thousand  hens  were  handled  and 
over  4000  were  culled  out  as  being  un¬ 
profitable.  Figuring  on  the  basis  of  50c 
a  day  feed  cost  for  100  birds,  the  poultry- 
men  who  took  advantage  of  the  service 
are  saving  over  600  dollars  a  month  in  feed 
hills  alone.  The  County  Agent  and  the 
committees  responsible  for  the  program 
have  made  an  effort  to  reach  every 
poultryman  in  the  country  and  a  large 
number  do  take  advantage  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered. 

PAUL  H.  ALLEN, 
Sullivan  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Liberty,  N.  Y. 
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^  for  Farm  and 

I  Outdoors 


WARD'S 
FI  FTY-FI FTH 
ANNIVERSARY 


■  lillll  lll.r 


The  Stage  Coach  and  the  Pony  Rider  were  the  best  means  of  communication  J 
through  the  big  West  when  Montgomery  Ward  began  business  in  1872.  Montgomery 
Ward  «&.  Co’s,  progress  has  been  as  great  as  thejmprovement  in  transportation.  Yet 
the  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ward  established  in  1872  rule  this  business 
today:  to  always  offer  a  saving  on  merchandise  of  honest  quality,  and  to  deal 
under  a  Golden  Rule  Guarantee.  That  has  been  our  unbroken  policy  for  55  years. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO, 


Catalogue  106 


Spring  &  Summer  192-7 


Wkrd’s  New  Spring  Catalogue 


NoiV  Ready  for  You ,  our  55th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Catalogue,  ready  with  everything  new 
for  Spring,  complete  with  everything  of  in¬ 
terest  to  man,  woman  or  child — this  big  624 
page  book  is  now  ready  and  one  copy  is  to  be 
vours  Free. 

Your  Money  Saving  Opportunity . 

Fifty  Dollars  in  cash  will  be  your  saving  this 
Spring  if  you  write  for  this  book  and  use  this 
book. 

Consider  that  $100,000,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  bought  for  this  book— bought  by 
the  thousand  dozen,  by  the  car  load— bought 
for  cash  in  the  enormous  quantities  that  com¬ 
pel  lower-than-market  prices.  The  benefit  of 
this  big  buying  is  always  passed  on  to  you. 

Your  Satisfaction  is  Assured  because 
Quality  comes  first  at  Ward’s.  Your  satisfac¬ 
tion,  your  pleasure  with  everything  you  buy 
is  our  first  consideration.  Quality  first — then 


low  price.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  Every  bargain  you  buy  at  Ward’s 
is  a  bargain  both  for  Quality  and  Price. 

Your  every  need  supplied ♦  Everything 
for  the  Farm,  the  Home  and  the  Family  is 
shown  in  this  Catalogue.  Everything  a  wom¬ 
an  wears  or  uses;  everything  to  make  the  house 
a  Home,  to  add  beauty  and  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Everything  of  interest  to  men — to 
the  boy  and  girl.  Every  wish  is  met,  every 
need  supplied  in  this  big,  new  complete  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue. 

A  55 ^year -old  (guarantee  is  back  of 
every  article  we  sell.  A  55-year-old  policy  of 
courtesy  and  appreciation  assures  you  always 
of  satisfaction  when  you  order  from  Ward’s. 

The  Book  is  Ready.  Your  opportunity  for 
Saving  and  Satisfaction  is  before  you. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  your  Catalogue 
absolutely  free. 


°Miil  this 


To  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Dept.  2-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
{Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearestyou.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Chicago  Kansas  City  Sf.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Name . . . 

Local  Address 
Post  Office .  .  . 

State ........ 


4C2 
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Just  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They] 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with- 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud’’  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch, 
long.  It  is  safe. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum' 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long. 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  ao%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  should  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al' 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free.  Just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
tranches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  un'll  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  and  the  Terra' 
pin  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
th(i  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — r  to  ao  parts  of  water — applied  espc' 
dally  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Learn  When  and  How  to  Spray  for 
Important  Pests 

Please  send  me,  fre,  your  valuable  book¬ 
let,  “Spray  Schedules.” 

Nome _ - . . 

S  tate . _ . . . 

Mai!  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
AA-2-5  Sun  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  Ta. 


THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROPS 

We  are  the  only  Seedsmen  in  America  handling  but  one  grade  of  Farm  Seth 
and  that,  the  best  obtainable,  testing  every  lot  for  purity  and  germination  in  our 
own  laboratory  by  a  Graduate  Seed  Analyst  who  is  also  an  officer  in  our  Corporation, 
and  selling  direct  to  you  under  our  famous  “lO-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guar¬ 
antee'’  subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

1).  it.  Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Timothy  seeds,  99.50%  pure  or  better,  .American 
Northern  Grown. 

Heaviest  and  most  productive  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  etc. 

Seed  Corn,  8  varieties,  both  Flint  and  Dent  for  crop  er  the  silo.  Average 
germination  above  95%. 

Seed  Potatoes,  10  kinds,  early,  intermediate  and'  late,  and  of  a  Quality  that 
built  up  our  annual  sales  from  under  1000  bushels  the  first  year' to  over 

100,000  BUSHELS 

in  less  than  20  years. 

Do  you  want  to  plant  such  stock  on  your  farm? 

Prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  Free. 
Address: — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER, 

Box.  A. . Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds. 

Everything  for  the  farm. 


Send  For  This  Big;  Free  Book 

This  beautifully  illustrated  and  instructive  32-page  book  is  a  text-book  that  you  can* 
not  afford  to  be  without.  It  pictures  and  describes  your  orchard  troubles  and  tells 
how  to  control  them.  It  contains  a  complete  spray  program,  simple  and  easy  to 
follow  — the  same  program  that  we  follow  successfully  in  our  own  orchards  of  ovec 
30,000  peach  and  apple  trees.  Free  to  any  tree  owner  as  long  the  supply  lasts. 

- - —  —  —  — —  Please  Write  Plainly,  or  Print,  and  Mail  Today  ———————— 

B.  G.  Pratt  Company,  50  Church  Street,  New  York,  Dept.  12 

Please  send  me  your  free  32-page  book,  “Bigger  Profits  trom  Spraying”. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . . . . . - 

His  post  office  is  . - . State  . . 

M 

M  My  name  is . . . . . . . . . - 

My  post  office  is  . . . . . .State  . 


THE  COMPLETE  DORMANT  SPRAY-  ■/ 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 


Plan  Now— How  to  Save 
Some  Money 

By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
’  I  'HE  season  is  at  hand  for  that  disease 
to  which  ail  gardeners,  near  gardeners 
and  would-be  gardeners  are  annually  sub¬ 
ject — -“seed-catalog-itis”.  I  confess  I  have 
a  touch  of  it,  a  good  one.  I  have  catalogs 
from  Burpee,  Henderson,  Stump  and  Wal¬ 
ter  and  a  half  dozen  others  of  the  old 
reliables.  Friend  Wife  loses  patience 

occasionally  when  I 
neglect  to  put  them 
back  in  my  desk  after 
having  digested  a 
couple  of  volumes  of 
vegetables  during  an 
evening. 

Frankly,  I  get  a  lot 
of  pleasure  going 
through  these  cata¬ 
logs.  They  hold  a 
great  deal  of  good 
sound  information. 
They  are  quite  a  contrast  to  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs  of  several  years  ago  that  used  to 
picture  tomatoes  as  big  as  your  head, 

ears  of  corn  as  long  as  your  arm  and 
heads  of  cabbage  that  would  not  fit  in  a 
wheelbarrow.  For  a  while  those  catalogs 
really  hurt  the  business.  However,  seeds¬ 
men  today  realize  that  the  more  reliable 
information  they  give  the  more  satisfied 

their  patrons  will  be.  - 
*  *  * 

AS  I  looked  over  the  pages  of  several 
of  those  catalogs  one  thing  in  par¬ 
ticular  interested  me  very  greatly  and 
served  to  emphasize  the  advisability  of 
making  early  plans.  In  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances,  not  only  in  the  seed  catalogs,  but 
in  the  presentations  of  growers  of  fruit 
trees,  early  orders  are  strongly  encouraged 
by  means  of  offering  cash  discounts. 
Therefore  planning  early  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  working  out  a  continued  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  garden  as  well  as  actu¬ 
ally  saving  cash.  It  may  not  amount  to 
a  great  deal, — a  dollar  or  so  here  and 
there.  However,  it  is  my  experience  that 
a  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  made  and  every¬ 
one  of  them  counts  these  days.  It 
is  the  kind  of  saving  that  keeps  down  the 
cash  overhead  and  the  cash  outlay  on  the 

expense  of  the  garden. 

*  *  * 

jP\0  not  misunderstand  me  and  get  the 
impression  that  I  would  advocate  the 
buying  of  cheap  seed  to  keep  down  the 
overhead.  Cheap  seed  is  false  economy. 
It  is  doubly  risky.  A  crop  may  not  only 
be  lost  but  a  lost  crop  cannot  be  replaced. 
Losing  a  crop  is  not  like  losing  your 
temper  or  a  pocketbook  or  anything  else 
that  may  be  replaced.  A  crop  is  one  of 
those  perishable  things  that  when  it  is 
gone  is  really  gone  and  you  cannot  get 
out  and  buy  another  one  to  take  its  place. 
By  all  means  buy  the  best  seed  from  the 

most  reliable  houses. 

*  *  * 

C PEAKING  of  plans,  the  farm  folks 
^  are  particularly  well  situated  as  far 
as  having  a  garden  is  concerned.  There 
is  usually  plenty  of  horse  labor  available 
and  enough  room  so  that  the  crops  do  not 
hpye  to  be  crowded  into  a  little  corner  here 
and  another  corner  there.  The  various 
varieties  of  vegetables  can  be  so  organized 
that  horse  labor  can  be  used  to  the  limit 
and  minimize  on  the  amount  of  hand  work. 

The-  culture  and  care  of  the  garden  is 
really  the  controlling  factor  in  its  success.. 
A  good  garden  is  half  the  living  and  some¬ 
times  more.  But  unless  it  is  given  the 
proper  care  the  best  seed  in  the  world 
cannot  make  a  crop.  Weeds  and  lack  of 
attention  are  too  great  a  handicap  for  the 

best  of  stock  to  overcome. 

*  *  * 

F/ROM  now  on  each  week  I  am  going  to 
try  to  find  time  to  pass  on  to  the 
readers  of  American  Agriculturist  a 
few  short  paragraphs  on  observations  I 
made  during  those  years  when  I  had  to 
keep  tab  on  several  hundred  boys  and  girls 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


You  can  make  more  money  from 
your  garden  and  crops  when  you 
plant  dependable  seeds — adapted  to 1 

Jrour  soil.  The  work  of  preparing  the  ' 
and  and  planting  is  the  same  whether  you  ' 
use  ordinary  seed  or  pedigreed  seed.  But  the 
crop  tells  the  story;  added  profit— often 
double  or  triple — comes  from  using  hardy, 
big-yielding,  Michigan-grown,  Isbell’s  seeds. 

43  YEARS  OF 
BETTER  SEEPS 

For  nearly  a  half  century,  Isbell’s  have  been  i 
developing  yield,  vitality  and  hardiness  in/ 

seeds.  Ceaseless  experimenting,  careful  selection,  a 
better  growing,  sorting  and  cleaning  methods  have  f 
donethia.  200.000  customers  have  proved  this  profit- 
building  quality — they  plant  Isbell’s  seeds  year  l 
after  year  and  get  hamper  crops.  We  grow  , 
our  own  seed — you  buy  direct  from  us,  saving  ' 
money  and  eliminating  all  risk  of  substitution. 

IMS  BOOK  i 

MAIL  CQSJPQN 

TODAY/ 

j  S,  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.,  Seed  Growers  5 

5  S8S  Mechanic  St.  lackson,  Kfllcit.  ; 

"  Send  your  1927  Seed  Annual  quoting  direct-  • 
•  from-grower  prices  on  Quality  Seed.  op  ■ 

;  Name . .  jj 

:  s 

!  Address .  Z 

m- 
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SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog-  “C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best. 

KEN  D  ALL  &  WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 


Make  Bi$  Profits  J 

For  soil  improvement 


BEANS 


ScO..» . - . , 

general  farm  crop. 
They  make  rich  hay, 
pasture  and  nutritious 
silage  and  build  up 
_  soil  fertility.  Will  grow 

in  poor  soil.  Any  farmer  can  grow  Scott’s  Soy  Beans. 
Soy  bean  hay  is  richer  in  protein  than  any  other 
annual  crop  of  equal  yield.  Scott  s  Soy  Beans  are 
of  highest  quality  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  And  besides  —  we  pay  the  freight. 
Our  new  Seed  Guide  is  the  best  book  we  have  ever 
offered.  Every  farmer  Bhould  have  a  copy,  con¬ 
tains  valuable  information  on  all  the  Clovers,  Soy- 
Beans,  Sweet  Clover,  Alfalfa,  Pasture  Mixtures. 
Corn,  etc.  Tells  how  to  avoid  weeds  and  bow  to 
know  good  need.  Write  for  your  free  copy  today. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  401  Marysville.  Ohi* 


Ford’s  Glad  Gardener's  i Sftfi:  Annual  Announcement  o 

Things  You  Like 

Garden,  Field  6C  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  £C  Perennials 

Ford's  Sound  Seeds 

Are  backed  by  our  46  years  in  this  busi¬ 
ness.  Ask  for  catalog,  it’s  different  from 
all  others.  It  gives  prepaid  and  wholesale 
prices,  plain  descriptions,  cultural  diree-  1 
tions.  Real  bargains  on  every  page.  We  ( 
give  FREE  seeds  or  plants  with  all  orders. 

A  root  graft  of  the  delicious  Ford  P«ar  FHffiS 
with  a  $5  order.  IAberal  discount  on  Club  order* 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  42  Ravenna,  Obio 

Condon’s  NEW  A  A  f 1W 

PROSPERITY  tyAOOiMjUEl 


“ Disease  Resistant* 


Quick  as  lightning.  Hard  as  stone.  Ontf 
niest  in  < 


of  the  earliest  in  existence.  To  intro^ 
duco  our  Northern  Grown  “Sure  Crop*' 
Seeds  and  Plants  we  will  mail  you  150 
seeds  of  Condonfs  New  OH  Mfe  SOB  ■■ 
Prosperity  Cabbage  and  EL,  SJQEl* 

cauio!.2'.pfKf  1927  r  nlX 

PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER 

Send 2c  Stamp  to  Cover  Postage 

CONDON  BROS.,  Seedsmeii 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 

Box  4  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


as  BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart..  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower. _ A J)ig  moneymaker* 


—  — _ iymah 

./rite  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  . 

I  1  Farmer  Rn*  241*S,  Pulaski.  N.  Y« 
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Kelly  Trees  Bear 
Tender,  Juicy  F  r  uit 

46  years’  experience — propagation  on 
■whole 'root,  imported  seedling’s — planting 
on  upland  ground — assure  you  bigger 
crops  of  better  fruit  from  Kellys’  trees. 

Certified  both  by  the  Massachusetts 
Fruit  Growers’  Association  and  ourselves 
to  be  true-to-name,  you 
are  sure  of  your  fruit  be¬ 
fore  you  plant. 

Write  now  for 
the  big  Kelly 
Catalog.  Order 
early  to  be  sure 
of  your  share  of 
our  guaranteed ' 
stock.  We  have 
no  agents— you  deal  direct 
with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 
302  Cherry  St.  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  1880 


KELLYS’ 


True-to-Name  Fruit  Tree^ 


j 


weeus 

|q£Lf*«S|2?' 

Filled  with  valuable  inform; 


tion.  New  ideas  on  growing 
■Jt/f  things.  Trees,  shrubs  and 
ftilf  vines -True  to  Name.  Sold  by 
M  catalog  only  for  49  years.  Buy 
l&l  direct  irom  Nursery  and  save 
•  money.  Write  today. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  COMPANY 
37-47  GREEN  ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y.  V* 
'  FIRST  IN  THE.  HELD -STILL  THE  LEADERS 


Oats 


C  C  MC  A  TT I  O  M  0ue  of  the  most  productive 
Oijl'JiJ  /A  1  I'L/i’l  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

D00  SEEDS 

*^6rown  From  Selected 
stock— None  Better— 57 

yearsaselling  good  seeds  to 
satisfiedcustomers.  Prices  rea¬ 
sonable.  Extra  packages  free 
with  all  orders.  Large  catalog 
free.  700  illustrations  of  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  for  it 
today.6  Dept.  No.  10. 

R.  H.  SHU&^AY,  Rockford,  Ilf. 
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SPECIAL 

Ass  ©reliant  £®r  $1.©0 

j  Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice  I 
j  Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  C  Apple  and  C  Peach,  or 
|7  Crape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selcc- 
1 1  ion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

1  ERNST  NtmSBRSES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


FRUIT 


SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

.1-1  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /As  ' 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  &  fajFP, 
SEED  HOUSE  ' 

’  Box  1  Geneva, 


ERY  &  /SffilV. 


Standard  Seeds 


)  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed: 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

m  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  inc 

k  Dept.  A  CDRTIAM3,  H,  Y. _  . 


who  are  in  Junior  Home  Project  garden¬ 
ing  work.  I  shall  naturally  include  re¬ 
cently  observed  hints  as  well.  During  those 
years  I  was  in  extension  work  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  gardening  under,  prac¬ 
tically  every  conceivable  circumstance  and 
I  had  a  most  excellent  opportunity  to 
measure  one  style  of  gardening  against 
another.  The  greatest  criticism  I  had  to 
make  was  that  most  gardens  fell  off  in 
production  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
year.  That  is  why  at  the  present  time 
it  is  wise  to  plan  not  only  for  the  first 
crop  of  vegetables  but  for  successive 
crops  that  will  keep  the  garden  producing 
right  up  to  frost  and  after. 

Because  the  Junior  Project  workers  are 
“just  kids”  do  not  get  the  idea  their 
gardens  are  not  much.  I  had  some 
youngsters  in  my  section  down  in  Nassau 
County  that  could  and  did  knock  the  spots 
out  of  the  work  of  a  lot  of  grownups  that 
I  came  in  contact  with — and  some  of  them 
were  farmers  too.  Yes  siree,  boys  and 
girls  can  be  real  gardeners.  Some  of  them 
did  not  stop  producing  until  the  ground 
was  frozen  solid — and  many  still  used 
their  “greens”  when  the  snow  was  flying. 

Some  day  I  will  tell  you  more  about 
them.  Next  week  I  shall  try  to  get  in  a 
few  words  on  some  of  the  first  crop?' 
of  the  season  that  we  can  push  forward  a 
•little  bit  by  the  use  <?f  odds  and  ends  around 
the  place. 


“Synthetic”  Manure 

“I  have  recently  read  something  about 
a  “synthetic  Manure’’  which  I  understand 
is  the  result  of  treating  straw  in  some  way. 
How  is  this  done  and  is  it  practical?” 

THE  process  you  refer  to  was  developed 
in  England  by  the  Rothamstead  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  during  the  war.  As  we 
understand  it,  a  commercial  culture  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  straw'  and  then  wet  down.  It  is 
still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  less  loss  of 
plant  food  from  this  Synthetic  Manure 
than  from  farm  manure.  However,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  farm  manure  is 
a  by  product.  We  doubt  if  this  process 
becomes  popular  in  dairy  sections.  The 
straw  from  the  grain  crop  is  needed  to 
bed  the  cows  and  to  absorb  the  liquids  in 
the  manure.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it 
may  in  time  be  used  by  vegetable  gardeners 
and  by  others  who  specialize  in  crop  grow¬ 
ing.  They  can  no  longer  buy  manure  as 
freely  as  they  once  could.  The  horse  is 
becoming  scarce  in  the  cities. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  experimented  with  a  com¬ 
mercial  product  and  with  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  Ammonia,  acid  phosphate, 
muriate  of  potash  and  ground  limestone, 
as  aids  to  the  rotting  of  straw.  They 
report  that  both  methods  were  successful 
in  rotting  down  the  straw  in  three  or  four 
months  but  frequent  forking  over  and  wet¬ 
ting  was  required  so  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  practice  is  practical  yet  on  a  large 
scale. 


How  Members  of  the  400  Bushel- 
Potato  Club  Grow  Their  Crop 

'THE  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  what  is 
commonly  known  as  a  400-bushel 
potato  club,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
farmers  who  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  raising  400  bushels  of  potatoes 
on  a  measured  acre.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  get  this  yield  and  a  study  of  the  methods 
followed  by  these  men  should  prove  of 
value  to  anyone  desiring  to  increase  his 
production  per  acre. 

Assistant  Professor  J.  D.  Dickey,  of  the 
State  College,  gives  the  following  facts 
regarding  the  procedure  of  some  of  these 
men.  Eighty  percent  of  the  men  made 
their  large  yield  with  rural  russets.  Over 
sixty  percent  of  them  secured  the  seed 
direct  from  northern  Michigan  and  most 
of  the  remainder  secured  seed  from  Mich¬ 
igan  a  few  years  ago. 

The  average  amount  of  seed  used  per 
acre  was  approximately  20  bushels.  The 
common  distance  apart  of  rows  was  3-  ',1' 
ches  and  the  usual  distance  between  plant s_ 

( Continued  an  page  10) 


Goodyear  now  announces  a 
new-type  tread  for  the 
balloon  tire 

Here  you  see  displayed  Goodyear’s  latest 
contribution  to  the  American  motorist  —  an 
improved  new -type  tread  for  the  balloon  tire. 

As  is  apparent,  it  is  a  development  of  that 
most  famous  of  all  treads,  the  Goodyear  All- 
Weather,  now  re-designed  in  the  light  of  new 
balloon  tire  knowledge. 

The  first  advantage  to  you  of  this  new  Goodyear 
tread  is  greater  traction  and  non-skid  efficiency. 

This  is  achieved  not  only  by  placing  the 
diamond -shaped  All-Weather  blocks  in  the 
tread’s  center,  but  also  by  flattening  the  profile 
of  the  tire  to  insure  broader  road  contact. 

The  second  advantage  to  you  is  improved  tread-wear , 
accomplished  by  the  flat  design,  and  by  placing 
two  circumferential  ribs  in  the  tread  at  the 
points  of  greatest  wear. 

The  new  All-Weather  balloon  tread  wears 
evenly  and  smpothly  without  wavy  spots  or 
“pot  holes,”  and  at  any  given  mileage  shows 
less  wear  and  less  obliteration  of  the  non-skid 
design  than  js  the  case  with  earlier  types. 

In  addition  to  these  important  benefits,  the  new 
Goodyear  tread  makes  for  longer  total  tire  mileage , 
for  quiet  and  smooth  running ,  and  for  an  even  better 
looking  tire. 

You  will  want  this  new  tire  for  the  same  sensi¬ 
ble  reasons  that  for  years  have  made  ‘  ‘more  people 
ride  on  Goodyear  Tires  than  on  any  other  kmd. 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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There's  a  Kelly-built  tire 
to  fit  every  pocket-book 

IF  you  want  the  very  best,  there  are  the 
regular  Kelly-Springfield  cord  and  balloon 
cord  tires,  tough,  sturdy,  full  size  and  con¬ 
taining  the  very  utmost  in  service  and  de¬ 
pendability  that  it  is  possible  to  build  into 
pneumatic  tires.  And  you  now  have  to  pay 
no  more  for  these  famous  tires  than  you 
would  for  any  one  of  a  dozen  other  makes. 

If  you  don’t  need  extra  service,  but  want 
a  good,  honest,  dependable  tire  at  a  price, 
there  is  the  Kelly-built  Buckeye,  intended 
to  give  generous  value  to  the  buyer  of 
lower-priced  tires. 

See  the  nearest  Kelly  dealer  the  next  time 
you  need  tires.  You  can’t  do  better —anywhere. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  COMPANY 
250  West  57th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


1/  C  I  I  V  SPRINGFIELD  Tl  O  ff7  C 
IVIIL.LY  PNEUMATIC  I  1  KLj 
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Blast-and  Draw  Dividends 

TO  turn  your .  idle  swamps  into 
profit-producing  land  ^  requires 
only  one  outlay  in  time  and  materials. 

Make  that  outlay  now  and  begin 
drawing  your  profits  soon. 

All  the  information  you  need  on 
ditch-blasting  is  contained  in  Land 
Development  with  Hercules  Dynamite, 
a  seventy-six  page  booklet  published 
to  help  land-owners. 

Sign  the  coupon  for  a  free  copy. 


Name 


Address 


HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 
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How  Members  of  the  400  Bushel 
Potato  Club  Grow  Their  Crop 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

in  the  row  was  12  inches.  The  average  seed 
piece  weighed  about  one  and  a  half  ounces. 

About  eighty  percent  of  the  men  who 
produced  400  bushels  on  an  acre,  grew  the 
potatoes  on  a  legume  sod.  All  but  a  small 
minority  applied  manure,  the  average 
amount  per  acre  being  15  tons,  in  1925. 
Nearly  all  of  the  men  applied  the  manure 
in  the  fall  or  winter  rather  than  just  be¬ 
fore  planting. 

There' was  considerable  variation  in  the 
amount  and  kind  of  fertilizer  used.  Five 
of  the  men  used  no  fertilizer  except  barn¬ 
yard  manure,  15  percent  used  acid  phos¬ 
phate,  but  the  majority  used  a  complete 
fertilizer,  most  of  which  was  applied  in 
the  row.  The  average  application  used 
by  these  men  was  about  950  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  3-8-6  fertilizer. 

All  but  four  of  the  men  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  the  average  number 
of  applications  being  seven  in  1924  and 
eight  in  1925. 

Taking  the  figures  of  three  men  who 
produced  over  500  bushels  per  acre,  Prof. 
Dickey  found  a  very  marked  similarity  in 
the  treatment  they  used.  All  of  them  used 
Rural  Russets.  All  but  one  grew  on  leg¬ 
ume  sod  and  all  of  them  planted  between 
May  1st  and  May  5th.  All  of  them  used 
very  close  to  1,000  pounds  of  a  4-8-6  fer¬ 
tilizer  all  of  them  sprayed  the  average 
number  of  applications  being  10-1/3. 

Practically-  every  important  producing 
county  in  the  state  was  represented,  as 
well  as  practically  every  important  soil 
type. 


Who  Can  Answer  This? 

IF  any  reader  of  the  American  Agri- 
culturist  has  rid  his  farm  of  the  wild 
carrot,  I  think  he  would  be  doing  his 
fellow  farmers  a  good  service  by  telling 
how  he  accomplished  it.  It  seems  to 
be  getting  a  serious  pest  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  little  being  done  to  combat 
it.  The  farmers  are-  so  busy  sowing 
and  reaping  that  they  have  no  time  to 
fight  weeds  except  by  cultivating  their 
crops.  Some  now  down  the  weeds,  but 
that  does  not  stop  the  carrot  from  grow¬ 
ing  as  it  seeds  after  cutting. 

I  understand  a  few  men  cut  or  pull 
it  out  and  some  others  do  nothing,  so 
nothing  is  accomplished  toward  exter¬ 
minating  it. — H.  D.  A.,  New  York. 


Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  Meets 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

hardly  a  plate  exhibited  that  did  not  de¬ 
serve  a  ribbon.  It  was  nearly  all  of  ex¬ 
cellent  color  and  almost  perfect  in  size 
and  freedom  from  blemishes.  This  was 
true  of  the  county  and  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  as  well  as  of  the  plates.  The  state’s 
leading  varieties  are  York  Imperial,  Stay- 
man,  Rome,  Jonathan  and  Grimes.  I  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fine  show¬ 
ing  made  by  Stayman  and  Romes.  They 
were  large  and  high  colored  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality.  The  poorest  apples  shown 
were  Baldwins,  Hubbardsons  and  Twenty 
Ounce  which  very  evidently  do  not  do  as 
well  as  in  New  York  State.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  difference  of  experience  with  Mc¬ 
Intosh  probably  due  to  location.  Growers 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  did  not 
like  McIntosh,  but  in  the  north  it  is  re¬ 
garded  about  as  in  this  state.  The  Cort¬ 
land  has  not  done  well  in  Pennsylvania. 

Taken  altogether  the  Farm  Products 
show  was  as  large  and  as  well  attended  as 
our  Horticultural  Society  in  New  York. 
It  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  big 
central  meeting  place  and  exhibit  hall. — 
M.  C.  Burritt. 


Coming!  Reference  Number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  published  on  March  5. 
Contains  handy  tables  of  every  kind  and 
description  of  value  to  Eastern  farmers. 
This  one  issue  will  be  well  wortli  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  whole  year. 


EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

Gne  Horse 

>sg3azns332?  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florist  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1 -horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least/  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  arc  forged  sharp — dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

Send  for  took  "The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’— 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Cutaway  Harrow 
Company 

J  Mato  Si.,  Higganum,  Cofift) 
*r  tkt  •rielmil  CULRfc 
Dnk  H»rr»W)  mmd  PUm* 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


tJ  1 

/v  I 

The  Centaur  Tractor 

Makes  Farm  Work 
Quicker,  Easier  and 
More  Profitable 

TTERE  is  a  dependable, 
•*~L  low-cost  tractor  that 
takes  the  drudgery  out  of 
farming  and  enables  you  to 
do  twice  as  much  work  in  a 
day’s  time.  The  CENTAUR 
is  a  different  tractor — more  flexible  than 
any  other — better  fitted  for  all  ’round  use 
on  the  farm  —  less  expensive  to  buy  and 
operate — and  above  all,  trouble-proof.  This 
sturdy  tractor  will  cut  your  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  costs  to  the  minimum  and  give  you  an 
inexpensive  power  unit  for  dozens  of  other  jobs. 


Plows  7"  Deep — Backs  on  Own  Power 

The  CENTAUR  Is  a  riding  tractor  for  all  jobs. 
Does  plowing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding,  cul¬ 
tivating,  hauling,  feed  grinding  and  all  other  belt 
and  draw  bar  work.  Low  cost.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Get  the  facts  about  this  money-making,  work¬ 
saving  tractor  and  our  easy  payment  plan. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
423  Central  Avenue  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Masters  Plant  Setter 

Saves  All  The  Hard 
Labor  Transplanting 

Tobacco,  Tomatoes, 
Sweet  Potatoes,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Pepper  Plant,  Egg 
Plant  and  all  similiar  plants. 

No  Stooping-No  Lame  Back 

The  success  of  your  crop  is  assured, 
youcan  set  out  your  plants  just  when 
you  are  ready,  regardless  of  dry 
weather.  Each  plant  set,  watered  and 
covered  in  one  operation.Three  times 
as  fast  as  hand  setting.  Every  plant 
will  grow.  Complete  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  your  money  back. 
Write  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

CQjfept.DGbicago,lil. 
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New  York  State  Breeders  and 
Dairymen  Hold  Annual 
Sessions 

[\/TEMBERS\of  the  New 


Rnnwn s? 
skimmilk 
ithrough. 
anew 

De  Laval 


York  State 
■LV1  Breeders  Association,  the  New  York 
State  Dairymen’s  Association,  and  their 
affiliated  breed  organizations,  met  in  Al¬ 
bany  on  January  19  to  20  in  a  two  day 
annual  business  session.  Allied  with  the 
Breeders  and  Dairymen's  Association  is 
the  New  York  State  Draft  Horse  Club, 
the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers  Co¬ 
operative  Association,  and  the  state  breed 
organizations  comprising  the  Holstein, 
Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  and  Milking 
Shorthorn  breeds. 

The  Hon.  Peter  G.  Ten  Eyck,  Albany, 
was  elected  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Breeders’  Association  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  With  him  as  vice-presidents  are 
Dr.  J.  F.  DeVine,  Goshen,  and  F.  E. 
Dawley,  Fayetteville.  Albert  E.  Brown, 
Batavia,  will  continue  as  secretary,  while 
Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  Albany,  is  the  new  trea¬ 
surer.  New  members  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  are  H.  PI.  Wing,  Ithaca;  William 
S.  Hutchings,  Cold  water :  Donald  Wood¬ 
ward,  LeRoy ;  and  C.  F.  Bigler,  Syracuse. 

In  the  absence  of  Graham  Walker, 
shepherd  at  Hearts  Delight  Farm,  Chazy, 
N:  Y.,  a  paper  on  sheep  management,  pre¬ 
pared  by  him,  was  read  by  F.  C.  Dawley. 


CRAiNELOX 


No  question  about  it.  There’s  no 
si!o  like  a  triple  vail  Craine.  Nothing 
beats  it  for  strength — for  convenience 
— ior  ability  to  make  good  silage  and 
keep  it  good. 

Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like  that 
of  owning  a  trouble-free  Craine  Silo. 
Big  commercial  dairies  like  Sheffield 
Farms  and  Walker-Gordon  Laboratories 
know  from  comparative  tests  that  it 
pays  to  own  Craines. 


If  VOUR  old  separator  may  be  running 

*  all  right  and  you  may  think  it  is 
doing  good  work,  but  is  it?  Here  is 
an  easy  way  to  satisfy  yourself.  Ask 
your  De  Laval  Agent  to  bring  out  a  new 
De  Laval  and  try  this  simple  test ; 

*  viliiil  i  After  separating  with  your  old 

separator,  wash  its  bowl  and  tin- 
Gnaraatted  to  ware  in  the  skim-milk*  Hold  the 

skim  cleaner  skim-milk  at  normal  room  tern- 
T  ,  ,  perature  and  run  it  through  a  new 

V‘e  De  laval-  Have  the  cream  thus 

ing  bowl”— -the  great-  recovered  weighed  and  tested, 

est  separator  improve-  Then  you  can  tell  exactly  aS  your 

ment  in  25  years.  It  old  machine  13  wasting  cream,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  skim  what  a  stew  De  Laval  will  save. 

easier  With  mUk  gohlg  Thousands  have  tried  this  plan  and 
through  the  bowk  and  many  have  found  a  new  De  Laval  would 
lasts  longer.  increase  their  cream  money  from  $25  to 

$200  a  year. 


Why  not  give  yourself  that  satis  fee 
tion  and  profit?  Why  not  own  a  Craine 


Send  coupon  !**• 
low  for  name  oE 
your  De  Laval 
Agent  and  , 
free  catalog.  /$r- 


Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the  ways 
you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo  that 
Science  Built! 


Breeders  Act  on  Resolutions 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  brought 
before  the  members  for  their  approval. 
Among  them  was  one  pertaining  to  the 
state  sheep  and  dog  laws,  another  gave 
the  support  of  the  State  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  project  of  erecting  a  Boys 
and  Girls  Club  building  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Syracuse,  a  third  provided  for 
a  committee  representing  the  state  breeders 
to  cooperate  with  the  State  Fair  Commis¬ 
sion  in  deciding  on  the  amounts  of 
premiums  paid  to  live  stock  winners  at  the 
State  Fair.  Appointed  on  that  committee 
arc  T.  H.  Munro,  Camillus,  representing 
the  cattle  breeders,  E.  S.  Hill,  Freeville, 
representing  the  swine  breeders,  Dr.  J.  F. 
DeVine,  Goshen,  representing  the  horse 
breeders,  and  F.  C.  Dawley,  Fayetteville, 
representing  the  sheep  breeders.  Another 
resolution  adopted  was  one  requesting  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  to  con¬ 
duct  experiments  with  the  feeding  of  beans 
to  sheep. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Dairymen's 
Association  all  officers  were  rc-elccicd  for 
the  coming  year,  as  follows :  A.  C.  Dahl- 
burg’,  Geneva,  president ;  W.  E.  Griffith, 
Madrid,  vice-president ;  C.  H.  Baldwin,  Al¬ 
bany,  secretary;  and  Fred  Hays,  Potsdam, 
treasurer.  Kenneth  Fee,  Albany,  and  Geo. 
Sisson,  J  r.,  Potsdam,  were  named  as  new 
members  on  the  board  of  directors.  As 
part  of  the. program  W.  B.  White  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Albany,  read  a  paper  on  ‘  Changes  in  the 
Composition  of  New  York  State  Milk  in 
the  Last  Thirty  Years.” 

Joint  Meeting  of  Breeders  and 
Dairymen 

In  the  afternoon  the  two  associations 
united  in  a  joint  session  at  which  were 
presented  talks  on  subjects  of  common  in¬ 
terest  to  both  groups.  Pleading  the 
speakers  program  was  a  paper  on  “The 
Proper  Basis  of  Payment  for  Milk”  by 
Prof.  H.  H.  Wing  of  Cornell  University. 
Prof.  Wing  suggested  three  changes  in 
the  present  system  of  retail  milk  market¬ 
ing:  ist,  the  present  rate  of  payment  for 
fat  differential  is  too  low;  since  the  value 
of  milk  as  food  is  nearly  in  proportion 
to  its  fat  content,  2nd,  all  milk  sold  at 
retail  should  contain  on  the  cap  or  seal 
the  fat  content  guaranteed,  and  3rd,  the  law 
should  allow  producers  and  dealers  to 
standardize  milk  in  order  to  sell  a  milk 
of  any  desired  fat  content. 

The  second  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Dr.  J.  G.  Wills,  chief  veterinarian  in  the 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Albany. 
In  his  talk  on  “Abortion  Disease  and  its 
Control  in  Dairy  Herds”,  Dr.  Wills  dis¬ 
cussed  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
disease  is  spread,  and  suggested  means  to 
prevent  its  spread  to  healthy  stock. 

(Continued  on  page  12) 


CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 


The  Be  Lava!  Milker 


If  you  milk  five  or  more  cows,  a  De 
Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself. 

— Tjfjfi i  I  More  than  35,000  in 
MSSRStill!  |  use  giving  wonderful' 
sat‘sf'act’on-  Send  for 
complete  information. 


Keep  your  horses  working  with 

“SPOHN’S.”  Standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper. 
Strangles.  Influenza,  Cough3  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S”  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 

order  from  us.  Small  bottle  €0  cents,  large 
$1.20  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPCHM  MEDfeAL  CO.Dept  I  6QSK£W,  SHD. 
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KEYST0ME 


NEW  LOW  PSiCES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Rooting, 
Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  "I  saved  $22.40' 
says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don't  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSEL1WAN  BROS., Box  203  ftluncie,  led. 


Service  HL,  Roofing  Products 

Why  build  to  burn?  Use  Galvanized  Roofing 
for  farm  buildings — and  Tin  Roofs  for  homes. 

A?oli*o-Xey6tone  Galvanized  Sheets  not  only  last  longest  for  Hoofing 
and  Siding,  but  are  specially  adapted  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Spouting, 
and  all  exoosed  sheet  metal  work.  Keystone  Copper  Steel  Kcoflnff  Tin, 
Plate3  also  give  unequaled  service.  Sold  by  leading  metal  merchants. 
Kook  for  the  Keystone  included  in  branda.  Write  for  our  latest  booklets. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


RUSSIAN  SPRINGFIELD  SPORTUiQ  E37LE 

$10.45 


-  30,  Mod.  l'J'iti  cartridges.  Weight,  8 
pounds.  Length,  42>4  inches;  barrel,  22 dnehes  Turned 
down  bolt  handle.  Special  price,  $10.45.  Ball  cartridge? , 
hard  nose,  $0.50  per  100.  Web  cart.  Belt,  40  cents. 
Tents,  cots,  fHasspans,  canteens,  v.  Knapsacks, 
haversacks.  Outing  Suits,  hats,  helmets.  Saddles, 
bridles,  Bugles,  lariats.  Medals. etc.  1  S  Acres  Army 
Goods.  New  Catalog  1927,60th  Anniversary  issue, 
380  pgs  ,  fully  illustrated  contains  pictures  and  his¬ 
torical  information  of  all  American  Military  gunsand 
pitstolsdncl  Coltslsinee  1775,  with  all  World  War  rifles. 
Mailed  50c  Est  1865.  Spec. Now  Circular  for  2c  stamp. 
Francis  Bannerman  Sons.  501  Broadway  NcwYork  City 


Now,  Only 


Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day— easy. 
Falla  trees,  saws  limbs.  Make  bi*j  money.  Use  4  H-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Ca-oh—  Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Day  Trial  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Room  801 -W  Mages  Bldg,  Pittsburgh,  Fa, 


Write  today  for  the  most  liberal  Milker  offer 


crated  — No  installation  cost— no  pipes— no 
special  equipment— easy  to  use  in  any  barn. 

Comes  Complete— Ready  to  Use 

*  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor— milks  18 
to  40cows  an  hour — clean,  convenient,  easy  to  use.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  dairymen  and  farmers  everywhere, 
oaves  time  and  will  do  the  work  of  4  extra  milk  hands. 

tFStntf&Se’  Tdls  you  all  about  tho  Ottawa 
...  .**'  Milker— gives  names  of  owners 

“-illustrated — answers  every  ques-  s  -  n 
tion  you  can  ask  about  milkers,  /aik  djfsyiSKfc  jk 
Let  us  send  it  to  you— FREE—  HU  ,fl,  _  8 
Write  today.  .  IeG?*-  j  , 

OTTAWA  I  O  MnS^-cs.  fkv 
mfg.  co.-fl®siS  •> , 

G23  White  Street  i'Wb  jf|  Md  A1 

Kansa*  ISl.yT  m  -h  'AM. fc  s 

5<-3nlstca  atriUmn  '7  ~T : )  id  ^  .flshf  ‘ikit'r 

PUtsbergb,  Pcmia.  j]  Jit  jj  [11/ 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

03.lt 597-3  Frederick,  Md. 


When  writing  to  advertisei^R 
mention  the  American  Agri 
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$26  (12) 


Less  trouble 


ARE  you  fair  to  your  cows?  You  drive  them  to 
„  the  barn  in  the  Fall,  feed  them  heavy,  hard- 
to-digest  concentrated  rations.  No  natural,  ten¬ 
der,  green  pasturage,  little  exercise — no  wonder 
the  milk  pail  disappoints  you,  right  when  milk 
prices  are  highest. 

Right  now— of  all  times— your  cows  need  help. 
They  need  something  to  help  them  digest  their 
feed  better— turn  more  of  it  into  milk.  Without 
such  an  aid,  the  more  you  feed  the  greater  the 
strain  on  their  overworked  vitality. 

Kow-Kare  gives  the  needed  help,  in  a  simple, 
natural,  definite  way.  It  gives  needed  support  to 
the  digestion  and  assimilation— helps  carry  the 
burden  of  heavy  winter  feeding.  By  toning  up 
these  vital  organs  your  feed  dollars  become  milk 
dollars.  The  cow  has  summer  pep  and  vitality.  No 
more  “off  feed”;  no  more  profit  threat  from  dis¬ 
ease  and  disorders.  Kow-Kare  builds  health  while 
it  is  bringing  back  to  you  via  the  milk  pail  several 
times  what  it  costs  you.  It  is  a  real  money-maker 
in  any  dairy.  A  single  can  will  ration  a  cow  for  one 
to  two  months.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  can. 

No  More  Disease- Loss 

Use  Kow-Kare  to  prevent  disease— but  if  you  have 
actual  trouble  with  Barrenness,  Retained  After¬ 
birth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost  Appetite, 
etc.,  use  Kow-Kare  as  directed  on  the  can  and  you 
wall  be  amazed  how  quickly  your  cows  are  able  to 
throw  off  their  trouble  and  again  become  produc¬ 
tive.  Write  for  our  FREE  BOOK  on  cow  diseases, 
“The  Home  Cow  Doctor.”  Every  cow  owner 
ought  to  have  it. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have 
Kow-Kare  —  $1.25  and  65c  sizes  (six  large  cans, 
$6.25).  Full  directions  on  the  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc.,  Ly-ndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm,  Grange 
Garget  Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


What 
Dairymen 
say : 

From  A.  G.  Katzur,  De 
Lamere,  N.  D. — “I  find 
that  Kow-Kare  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  aid  to  increasing  millc 
yield.  Had  a  ccw  quit  milk¬ 
ing  after  coming  fresh  and 
would  not  get  with  calf. 
After  feeding  Kow-Kare  for 
awhile,  she  came  back  to 
milk  again  and  has  raised  a 
calf  since  and  is  now  the 
bcst  cow  in  the  barn.” 


From  C.  R.  Stoddard, 
East  Rodman,  N!  Y. — “/ 
have  owned  a  large  dairy  of 
cows  for  twenty-five  years, 
and  I  find  nothing  that  will 
equal  Kow-Kare  for  giving 
cores  an  appetite  and  there¬ 
fore  increasing  the  milk 
flow.” 


From  Harlow  M.  Kabt- 
NfcR,  Hammond,  N.  Y. — 
‘‘Have  used  a  great  many 
cans  of  Kow-Kare  in  my 
herd  for  improving  the  milk 
yield  and  toning  up  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  medicine  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  retained  afterbirth, 
as  Kow-Kare  has  not  failed 
me  in  a  single  instance.” 


Increase  Yotsr  Profits 

Best  and  most  economical 
grinding  is  done  with  the 
“Jay-Bee.  Makes  nutritious, 
palatable  feeds.  Eliminates 
costly  feed  losses. 

Easy  Payment  Plan 

See  the  Humdinger  at  work 
on  your  farm  without  cost 
to  you.  Prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  it’s  the  best, 
fastest,  most  economical 
mill  made.  4  sites — 7 
H.P.  to  30  H.P.  Ask 
about  our  easy  payment  plan. 

,  Inc.,  200  Hickory  St.,  Utic 


Grinds  Any  Feed  or  Roughage  to  Any 
Degree  oS  Fineness 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or  oily— to  any 
fineness.  Any  roughage:  hay — Kaffir  corn— fod¬ 
der — snapped  corn,  husks  on— leaves  no  sharp 
edges  to  cause  sore  mouths  as  with  buhr  mills. 
No  hulls  in  oats.  No  rats’  nests  in  shock  corn. 
No  metal  touches  metal.  No  heat.  No  friction. 
No  breakdowns.  Always  dependable.  Biggest 
capacity.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Unequalled 
as  grinder — feed  saver  — money  maker.  Write 
today  for  Free  feeding  booklet,  literature,  etc. 
Stock  carried  in  all  principal  cities. 

l,  N.Y.  All  Infringements  Vigorously  Prosecuted 


New  York  State  Breeders  and 
Dairymen  Hold  Annual 
Sessions 

(Continued  from  page  u) 

While  speaking  on  a  subject  not  directly 
related  to  animal  husbandry,  the  talk  by 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  on  “Present  Agri¬ 
cultural  Developments  in  Europe  and 
Their  Significance”  was  of  major  interest. 
Dean  Mann  told  how  the  problem  of 
democratic  development  in  the  several 
European  countries  was  greatly  compli¬ 
cated  by  diversity  of  many  kinds  in  those 
countries,  by  the  density  of  population  in 
proportion  to  the  available  land  area,  and 
by  the  extent  of  illiteracy  among  the 
various  nationalities  in  Europe.  Since  the 
war,  said  Dean  Mann,  the  greatest  effort 
on  the  part  of  European  countries  to  help 
their  farmers  has  been  in  increased  grants 
for  education. 

The  work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy¬ 
ing  on  its  experimental  farm  at  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland,  on  problems  relating  to 
dairy  cattle  breeding,  was  told  bv  M.  H. 
Fdhrman  of  the  Dairy  Bureau.  Mr.  Fohr- 
man  showed,  by  a  comparison  of  records 
in  A.  R.  work,  why  the  selection  of  the 
'sire  is  an  exceedingly  important  factor  in 
increasing  the  production  of  daughters 
over  their  dams.  Going  into  other  lines  of 
experimental  ’ work  at  Bellsville  he  gave 
results  tending  to  disprove  the  accepted 
theory  that  the  storage  capacity  of  the 
udder  is  small,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  yield  is  secreted  during  the  process 
of  milking.  Results  seem  to  indicate  the 
50%  or  more  of  the  expected  yield  is 
stored  in  the  udder  at  the  time  of  milking. 
Mr.  bohrman  also  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  experiments  in  feeding  sprouted 
oats  as  a  remedy  for  shy  breeding  and  non¬ 
breeding  in  cows. 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


Carbon  County,  Pa.,  Cows  Test 
Higk 

'  I  ‘HE  Carbon  County,  Pennsylvania,  cow 
testing  association  is  the  first  organiza¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  in  the  state  to  reach  the 
high  average  of  10,000  lbs.  milk  per  cow. 
Two  hundred  and  ten  cows  averaged  10,- 
378  pounds  each  for  the  past  year.  This 
is  more  than  two  million  pounds,  a  lake  of 
milk.  Butterfat  production  per  cow  was 
358.6  lbs.  Sixty  cows  produced  more  than 
four  hundred  pounds.  One  cow  passed 
the  800  lb.  mark,  2  the  700,  4  the  600,  and 
16  the  500  lb.  goal. 

*  *  * 

Maurice  Whitney,  owner  of  Bar  None 
Ranch,  Berlin,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eastern  Shorthorn  Breeders 
Ass’n.  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Springfield, 
Mass..  H.  S.  Bennett,  Natick,  Mass.,  is 
vice-president,  and  D.  H.  Cande,  Flint- 
stone  Farm,  Dalton,  Mass.,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Fourteen  members  were  present  from 
Massachusetts,  New  \orlc,  Connecticut, 
and  Vermont.  the  annual  consignment 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  Eastern  States  Ex¬ 
position  with  II.  L.  Garrigus,  Storrs, 
Conn.,  as  sales  manager.  Cooperating With 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  an  exhibit  and  booth  for  Milking- 
Shorthorn  publicity  will  be  prepared  for 
the  Eastern  States  Exposition  next  fall. 
E.  J.  Montague,  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  herd, 
will  be  in  charge  of  this  work.  He  will 
be  assisted,  by  Mrs.  Laura  Baxter,  Gran¬ 
ville  Summit,  Penn.,  who  will  have  charge 
of  the  booth. 

The  names  of  two  breeders  of  Milking- 
Shorthorns  were  selected  from  the  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorn  Society  list  of  approved 
judges,  and  it  was  recommended  that  one 
of  these  men  be  selected  by  the  Eastern 
States  committee  for  the  judge  at  the  1927 
Exposition. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  seemed  to 
show  without  doubt  an  enthusiasm  among 
all  present  that  popular  demand  for  Milk¬ 
ing  Shorthorns  is  increasing. 
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Wo  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “RED”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  tire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
m.et-ai  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisemont. 

Write  today  1  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction;  Ask  for  Roofing 
_  Book  No.  1  C  2  or  for  Garage 

SAMPLES  &  Book. 

Rnnfirwi  Rnnk  THE  ED VI- » RDS  MFG.  CO. 

Hoofing  book  212-262  ButUrst , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


on  ankle, _ , _ v 

throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly] 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2. 50 
postpaid.  Describeyour  ease  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt’s  knee  swol¬ 
len  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broka 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  sure  great.’’ 


|W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


NATIONAL 
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NATIONAL 

SPORTSMAN 

1j  a  68-page  monthly  magazine  for 
good  fellows,  young  or  old,  who  lore 
the  great  outdoors.  Each  issue  is 
crammed  full  of  interesting  stories 
and  fascinating  pictures  of  Hunt¬ 
ing,  Fishing,  Camping  and  Trap¬ 
ping  experience*  and  raluable  in¬ 
formation  about  guns,  rifles,  fishing 
tackle,  camp  outfits.  Telia  how  to 
took  grub,  how  to  build  eamps,  how 
to  train  hunting  doge,  where,  when 
and  how  to  catch  flab 


And  here's  the 

REMINGTON 

SPORTSMAN’S 

KNIFE 

*hown  in  actual  siae, 
with  stag  handle  and 
two  long  slender 
blades,  iustwhat  you 
need  for  skinning  and 
cleaning  fish  and 
game.  Blades  are  of 
superior  quality  steel 
Just  right  for  a  good 
clean  job  of  slitting 
and  skinning. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 

We  will  send  you  tbit 
Remington  Sportsman’a 
Knife  and  National 
Sportsman  for  a  whole 
year,  12  Big  Issues. 

ALL  $#00 

FOR  Jr” 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Mail 
your  order  today. 

NATIONAL  SPORTSMAN  MAGAZINE 

294  NEWBUHt  $1.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Workers  Are  as  Fair  as  Their  Employers 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


ilie  would  hold  it  better  if  lie  put  it  in  a  ' 
;hog  trough. 

There  must  be  a  good  feeling  inside 
between  the  employer  or  foreman  and  the 
worker.  When  one  of  our  men  will  not 
come  to  me  either  to  criticise  or  to  thank 
me  I  know  the  relationship  is  bad  and 
sometime  he  will  quit.  Not  every  man 
likes  every  job  and  I  don’t  blame  him,  but 
good  men  when  asked  to  do  a  reasonable 
amount  of  dirty  work  will  not  object.  Most 
people  are  fair.  The  average  farm  worker 
is  as  fair  as  the  average  farm  employer 
and  this  is  a  conclusion  reached  after 
years  of  experience.  Men  who  labor  for 
a  living  are  pretty  safe  judges  of  fairness, 
if  one  is  not  he  will  become  a  tramp,  and 
an  employer  of  labor  has  to  be  fair  or  he 
will  work  alone.  Industry  for  years  was 
troubled  with  strikers  because  neither 
party  was  fair. 

Labor  has  a  strike  on  now  against  the 
farmer  and  a  part  of  the  cause  is  due  to 
unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  » 

Farmers  have  ways  and  methods  of  their 
own  and  they  must  have  or  their  business 
would  fail  and  yet  they  are  often  insistent 
over  nonessentials  which  do  not  inspire 
the  helpers  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
and  to  that  extent  lessen  the  volume  of 
labor  done. 

Non-Essentials  Get  Too  Much 
Consideration 

The  good  farm  worker  should  bear  the 
same  technical  relation  to  his  employer  that 
an  under  mechanic  does  to  his  foreman. 
If  the  worker  needs  teaching  he  should 
be  taught  and  in  a  kindly  manner. 

A  farmer  will  either  become  a  better 
farmer  and  business  man  if  he  has  to  meet 
a  larger  outgo  or  he  will  lac  put  out  of 
commission  completely.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  inspiring  about  working  with  other 
people.  Merchants  in  town  feel  the  force 
of  this  sort  of  contact.  - 

There  must  The  a  limit  to  the,  hours  of 
labor.  A  man  will  not-  milk  morning  and 
night  and  work  10  hours  besides  each  day 
and  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  him.  They  do 
not  seem  to  care  so  much  about  the  morn¬ 
ing  but  not  at  night. 

They  will,  however,,  work  hours  enough 
it  the  "work  is  organized  in  a  way  that 
makes,,  them -feel  that  something  has  been 
accomplished.  . 

We  have  one  boarding  house  in  which 
a  special  room  is  fitted  as  a  gathering 
place  for  games  and  serves  an  important 
place  during  the  winter,  out  of  working 
hours.  In  the  summer  they  are  out  of 
doors  or  away  with  their  cars. 

I  his  method  of  farming  has  disadvant¬ 


ages  when  hard  times  come.  Labor  must 
be  paid  and  sometimes  when  hard  times 
are  on  there  is  a  saving  by  asking  more 
work  of  them  and  paying  higher  wages. 

The  question  can  only  be  settled  when 
put  up  to  all  parties  concerned. 

Personally  I  like  to  work  with  groups 
of  trusty  men  even  if  I  don't  make  as 
much  money.  It  seems  more  like  business 
life,  social  life,  and  why  not  when  people 
stay  with  you  long  enough  to  raise  a 
family.  Then  it  takes  care  of  that  ques¬ 
tion  frequently  raised  of  giving  up  the 
farm  at  a  time  in  life  when  the  owner  can 
no  longer  do  the  active  work  and  must 
quit. 

In  the  opening  of  this  letter  I  said 
higher  wages  were  paid  in  industry  and 
they  are  but  I  notice  that  steady  farm 
workers  of  equal  ability  have  as  much  net, 
left  over  as  village  workers  if  they  are 
saving  people. — H.  E.  Cook. 


Well  Bred  Hogs  Will  Be  Sent 
to  Greece 

HE  American  Agriculturist  noted 
recently  the  gift  of  some  of  the 
choicest  productive  poultry  America  bred, 
contributed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
poultry  flocks  of  Greece.  These  arrived 
safely  at  Syra,  where  the  orphanage  farm 
school  of  2,000  children  is  located,  under 
the  care  of  American  farmers  who  made 
a  success  of  farming  and  stock  growing. 

Now  a  shipment  of  hogs  is  to  be  made 
April  5th.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  do¬ 
nates  some  from  his  fine  herd;  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Penney,  who  has  specialized  in 
Berkshires.  Several  more  of  well  proved 
strains  are  needed.  If  you  have  one  or 
more  to  contribute,  write  the  publisher  of 
American  Agriculturist,  who  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  pigs  may  be  sent  to  the 
New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  where  they 
will  be  segregated,  tested  and  then  for¬ 
warded  by  Prof.  Skelley.  An  interested 
Greek  will  pay  the  freight. 

Some  good  hogs  were  secured  at  the 
orphanage  farm  a  year  ago.  They  were 
the  surprise  of  the  natives,  who  offered  all 
sorts  of  prices  for  some  of  the  litter  and 
the  service  of  the  boar.  The  stock  how¬ 
ever,  is  run  out  and  too  closely  inbred  and 
needs  to  be  replaced  and  increased. 

No  contribution  could  count  more 
greatly  for  a  struggling  country  than  to 
supply  good  stock  and,  along  with  it,  in¬ 
telligence  in  its  care  and  breeding.  With 
the  pigs  may  be  sent  some  of  the  de¬ 
veloped  strains  of  milk  goats  which 
America  has  been  breeding. 


NEW  YORK  GUERNSEY  MAKES  NEW  WORLD’S  RECORD 


The  recently  ^completed  record  of  20,006.4  pounds  of  milk  and  974.8  pounds  of  butter 
I  made  by  Silverwood  Diana  makes  her  the  world’s  highest  producing  Guernsey  cow 
cai f  ?ss  AA-  She  began  her  test  at  the  age  of  eight  and  one-half  years,  and  carried  a 
calf  ,or  281  days  of  the  testing  year.  This  great  cow  is  owned  by  William  H.  Williams, 
ch  Lyon  Mountain,  New  York,  and  was  bred  by  S.  H.  Fessenden,  of  Holliston,  Massa- 


She  is  the  fifth  cow  of  the  breed  to  produce  over  ten  tons  of  milk  in  a  year,  and  she 
r w  l3Ces  f°rmer  world  s  champion  in  this  class  by  just  six  pounds  of  butter  fat.  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  former  champion  is  Golden  Coronet  of  Jean  Du  Luth,  Diana’s-  own 
stable  mate. 

j  ,°iana  averaged  a  ton  of  milk  a  month  for  her  first  six  months,  and  her  highest 
, ay  s  milking  was  76.5  pounds.  She  is  the  mother  of  five  daughters,  of  which  one  is  on 
est,  two  more  will  be  tested  at  their  next  freshening,  and  another  was  Junior  cham- 
R'°n  female  at  the  1926  Eastern  States  Exposition. 
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Condition 

your  cows  for 
calving 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  modern  cow  is  a  dual 
purpose  cow. 

From  the  time  she  freshens,  we  ask  her  to 
work  her  highly  organized  system  not  only  in 
the  production  of  a  yield  of  milk  that  will  return 
a  good  profit  for  ten  months — 

But  remember,  at  the  same  time,  this  cow  has 
another  important  function  to  perform.  In  order 
that  she  may  produce  the  maximum  profit,  we 
also  ask  her  to  develop  a  strong  fetus  and  bring 
forth  a  vigorous  calf  every  twelve  months — not 
eighteen.  She  needs  help — outside  help — ele¬ 
ments  that  are  lacking  in  the  ration,  no  matter 
how  well  balanced  it  may  be. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  supplies  these 
elements  in  the  correct  proportions. 

Potassium  Iodide.  This  element,  seriously  lacking  in 
the  feed,  has  a  direct  action  on  the  glands,  and  during 
the  long  period  while  the  cow  is  carrying  her  calf  it 
assists  in  developing  a  strong,  healthy  fetus  and  a  better 
offspring.  It  helps  to  prevent  goiter  or  ‘big  neck,” 
lumpy  jaw,  garget,  milk  fever  and  many  growing  evils. 

Calcium  Carbonate.  A  constituent  of  milk  and  of 
great  importance  as  a  bone  builder.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  in  the  proper  development  of  the  fetus  and  the 
production  of  normal,  fully  developed  calves.  During 
the  milking  period  a  greater  supply  of  this  mineral  is 
required  than  can  be  had  from  ordinary  feed. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  This  mineral  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  constituents  of  the  animal  body.  The  bones 
are  approximately  50  per  cent  calcium  phosphate.  In 
addition  to  its  great  value  as  a  bone  builder  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  for  its  action  on  the  muscles,  its  control  on  the 
nerves  and  proper  condition  of  the  blood.  No  ration  is 
properly  balanced  for  efficient  breeding  that  is  deficient 
in  this  important  element. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  the  same 
reliable  appetizer,  laxative  and  diuretic  that  it  has- 
always  been,  with  these  valuable  minerals  added. 
No  getting  off  on  feed,  no  clogging  of  the  system, 
not  where  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  has 
been  added  to  the  ration. 

Our  offer  to  the  man  with  cows 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  sufficient  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  to  last  your  cows  30  days — 25  lbs.  for 
every  5  cows.  Feed  according  to  directions.  If  you 
do  not  find  it  a  .great  help  in  conditioning  your  cows 
for  calving,  if  it  does  not  give  you  stronger,  better 
calves,  and  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  convinced  it  pays 
you  well  to  use  it,  simply  return  the  empty  containers 
to  the  dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money  or  cancel 
the  charge.  We  reimburse  the  dealer, 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

rTHE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non-. 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 
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Class  DJ  t/3Q- 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evao.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.45  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ...  Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  eacli  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
linal  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average.- 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 


Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 


“ Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
that  Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 

Before  churning  add 
one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Richard¬ 
son  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 
To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  is  o.ur  business  to  make  llie  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  FOR 

PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  tom  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Near-City  Equipped  Farm 
Income  Averaged  $60  Week 

f)8  seres  on  good  road,  fine  neighbors,  only  mile  village, 
mail  delivered,  phone  available;  milk,  cream  &  other  pro¬ 
duce  sold  at  door;  70  acres  easily  worked  fields,  stream, 
wire  fences,  estimated  100,000  ft.  timber;  good  orchard, 
attractive  6-room  warm  house,  big  red  barn,  other  bldgs. 
Sacrifice  for  early  sale;  only  $4000  with  3  horses,  5  cows, 
10  hogs,  ail  farming  tools,  corn,  grain,  hay,  potatoes, 
vegetables  thrown  in,  only  $1500  cash.  Details  in 
Ulus.  Catalog  Supplement.  Free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R 
4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


announce  the  receiving-station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zope,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  LOWER  AND  FIRMER 

CREAMERY  Jan.  26 

SALTED  Jan.  25  Jan.  18  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  .  .48  -48/2  49'/2-50  46/2-47 

Extra  (92  sc)  47>/2-  48%-49  -46 

84-91  score  ..43  -47  43  -48/2  42/2-45/2 

Lower  G'd's  42  -42/z  41  -42  41  la- 42 

The  butter  market  has  had  a  rather  hard 
time  of  it  since  our  last  report.  Heavy 
receipts  have  been  responsible  for  much 
of  the  situation,  consignments  coming  from 
sources  that  were  not  looked  for.  Re¬ 
ceivers  have  been  unwilling  to  let  fresh 
goods  accumulate  in  the  face  of  these  ship¬ 
ments,  and  there  has  been  a  strong  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  operators  to  seek 
a  new  level  of  values  that  would  increase 
the  outlets.  Receivers  have  been  free 
sellers,  passing  up  no  opportunities  to  keep 
stock  moving  out. 

Buyers,  in'  contrast  to  last  week  when 
they  were  restricting  their  purchases  to 
their  immediate  trade  needs,  are  purchas¬ 
ing  more  freely.  This  tone  of  optimism 
added  to  the  advices  that  receipts  for  the 
week  ending  January  29  would  show  no 
increase  over  the  previous  week  estab¬ 
lished  a  much  firmer  market  with  values 
trending  slightly  upward,  although  on  the 
25th  there  was  no  change  in  prices  from 
the  few  days  previous.  Strange  to  say 
the  lower  grades  of  butter  have  been  show¬ 
ing  more  strength  than  the  fancier  marks, 
stocks  clearing  more  closely  as  well  as 
prices  strengthening  a  shade. 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 


STATE 

FLATS 


Jan.  25  Jan 


Fresh  fancy -  — 

Fresh  av’ge  — -  - 

Held  fancy  .  ,27/2:28  Z7/2 

Held  av'ge  ,.26  -  27  26 


Jan.  26 
18  1926 


28 

27 


28  -291,4 

26  (4 -27  >4 


J 

an.  26 

Jan.  18 

1926 

48-49 

47 

-48 

46-47 

44 

-46 

A  5-451/v, 

42( 

'z-43/2 

43-44i/2 

41 

-42 

42-451/2 

39 

-43!- 2 

40- 

38 

-40 

50-51 

45 

-48 

The  cheese  market  has  been  a  quiet  af¬ 
fair  since  our  last  report,  without  any 
new  features  putting  in  their  appearance. 
Country  costs  are  said  to  be  a  little  higher 
in  Wisconsin.  The  make  there  is  running 
lighter  than  a  year  ago  and  in  New  York 
very  little  cheese  is  being  made  and  traded. 
It  is  said  that  the  shortage  in  storage  re¬ 
serves  compared  to  last  year  will  reach 
about  5  million  pounds. 

NEARBY  EGGS  LOWER 

NEARBY 

WHITE  Jan.  25 

Selected^  Extras  45-46 
Av’ge  Extras  ..44- 
Extra  Firsts  ...  .43-431/ 

Firsts  . 42-421/ 

Gathered  . 40-43! 

Pullets  . . 38- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . 43-45 

Eggs  from  nearby  points  have  bad  to 
give  way  slightly  in  the'vface  of  a  rather 
impossible  situation  created  primarily  by 
supplies  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  mid¬ 
west  and  the  south.  More  eggs  have  been 
coming  forward  then  necessary  to  sup¬ 
ply  current  trade  needs.  Eggs  from  New 
York.  New  Jersey  and  other  nearby  points, 
have  been  holding  very  steadily  against 
this  distant  competition  and  selling  very 
well.  However,  on  the  25th  the  pressure 
became  so  strong  that  receivers  had  to 
give  in  to  biddings  of  the.  buyers.  The 
reductions  were  from  tc  to  2 c.  Browns 
have  broken  more  "sharply.  Under  the 
circumstances,  nearby  shippers  are  again 
urged  to  watch  matters  very  closely.  Un¬ 
less  eggs  were  particularly  fine  on  the  25th, 
firsts  to  average  extras  brought  42  to  44c. 
We  know  of  many  instances  in  the  country 
where  the  local  market  was  up  to  this 
point.  Obviously  it  is  better  to  sell  locally 
under  those  conditions  for  it  saves  on 
express  and  commission.- 

To  got  an  idea  of  the  increased  supply 
of  eggs  compared  to  last  year,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Econ¬ 
omics  from  January  1  to  January  15, 
197,024  cases  of  eggs  were  received  com¬ 
pared  to  181,491  for  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  The  cold  storage  holdings  in 
the  four  largest  markets  of  the  country 
op  January  13,  were  329,985  cases.  A 
year  ago  on  the  same  day  there  was  a 
total  of  611,206.  There  is  some  relief  in 
those  figures.  Of  course,  the  speculators 
are  becoming  a  factor  in  the  market  now 
and  they  are  “bearing”  down  in  order 


that  stocks  they  place  in  the  freezers  will 
go  in  at  the  lowest  price  possible. 

LIVE  POULTRY  STILL  FIRM 

FOWLS  Jan.  26 


Leghorns 


Jan.  25 

Jan.  16 

1926 

32-33 

-28 

30-31 

25-27 

5 

22-24 

28-35 

_ _ 20-21 

20-21 

27-32 

32-35 

40-45 

The  live  poultry  market  still  continues 
in  a  very  firm  condition,  the  very  same 
general  situation  existing  on  fowls  that 
we  reported  a  week  ago.  supplies  having 
been  a  little  short  of  trade  requirements. 
There  was  some  sentiment  in  the  market 
ot)  the  24th  and  25th  to  force  prices  a 
little  higher.  However,  no  market  was 
established  until  the  26th  when  quotations 
were  established  as  given  above.  Stocks 
did  not  clear  very  well  over  the  22nd  and 
23rd  week  end  but  earfy  indications  were 
that  supplies  during  the  week  ending  the 
29th  would  be  light  and  sentiment  im¬ 
proved.  Broilers  have  been  selling  fairly 
well  and  chickens  have  been  quite  in  the 
sellers’  favor.  Capons,  are  plentiful,  the 
price  generally  holding  around  30  to  33c, 
the  top  figure  seldom  realized. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Jan.  25 

Jan.  18 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

1.40/2 

1.77% 

Corn  . 

•82!4 

.84% 

Oats  . 

•49 /a 

.45% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

..1.54% 

1-55% 

1.99% 

Corn  No.  2  .Yel.  . 

.  .  .  .93% 

.95 

.S8/s 

Oats  No.  2  . 

.  ..  .57. 

.57/2 

.53 

FEEDS 

Jan.  23 

Jan.  22 

Jan.  15 

1926 

(At  Buffalo) 

Grid  Oats  . 32.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 31,00 

H’d  Bran  . 34.50 

Stand'd  Mids  . 32.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 35.00 

Red  Dog  . 40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 34.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 34.00 

Corn  Meal  .  . . . 34.00 

Gluten  Feed  .......36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ....34.00 

41%  C.  Si  Meal  - 36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 37.50 

34%0.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 44.50 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  fr 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by 
Dept  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


33.00 

29.00 

32.50 
30.00 

36.50 

34.50 
40.00 
32.75 

32.75 

33.50 

35.75 

45.75 
34.00 
36.00 
37.00 

43.00 


31.00 

31.50 

33.50 

31.50 
37.00 

35.50 
40.00 
33.00 

32.50 

32.50 

42.75 

52.75 
36.00 

37.50 

40.50 

48.00 


am  weekly  grain 
New  York  State 


POTATO  MARKET  EASIER 

The  potato  market  has  eased  off  since 
our  last  report.  States  are  a  shade 
lower  and  Maines,  which  are  showing 
some  accumulations  have  slipped  more 
abruptly.  Last  week  States  per  180 
pounds  in  bulk  were  bringing  from 
$4.50  to  $4.65;  on  January  25th,  $4.50 
was  the  top  quotation.  Maines  bulk 
goods  per  180  pounds  on  the  19th  were 
$5  to  $5.35,  whereas  on  the  25th  they 
were  averaging  from  $475  to  $5.  Maine 
sacked  goods  were  even  easier.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  R.'L.  Gillett,  agricultural 
statistician  of  the  N,  Y.  S.  Dept,  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  reports  received 
at  his  office  show  that  Long  Island  this 
season  has  shipped  up  to  January  15, 
7,189  cars  compared  with  o,o46  last  sea¬ 
son  up  to  January  16.  Last  year  Long 
Island  shipped  a  total  of  6,433  cars.  In 
the  rest  of  New  York  State,  carlot 
movement  this  season  up  to  January  lo 
has  totaled  2,003  cars,  compared  to  2,854 
cars  last  season  up  to  January  16  and  a 
total  carlot  movement  last  year  of 
5,162  cars.  Of  course,  motor  truck 
movement  must  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  for  this  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  has  become  a  very  great  factor 
in  the  movement  of  up-state  potatoes. 
From  all  figures  available  it  looks  as 
though  the  movement  of  potatoes  for 
the  .State  as  a  whole  “jibes”  closely 
with  those  of  a  year  ago.  In  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  some  of  the  old  men  in  the 
market,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
sharp  advance  in  the  market  from  now 
on. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS  LOWER 

Red  kidney  beans  have  slumped  off  in 
price  since  last  week’s  report.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  25  red  kidneys  were  selling  from 
$5.75  to  $8  25,  which  is  exactly  the  same 
price  that  white  kidneys  brought  a  week 
ago.-  White  kidneys  showed  no  change 
from  last  week.  This  weakness  of  red 
kidneys  have  been  the  outstanding  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  market  since  our  last  report. 
Marrows  arc  still  selling  from  $6.50  to 


$7  and  peas  from  $5  to  $5.75.  Peas  are 
just  a  shade  weaker  than  they  were  last 
week  on  the  poorer  qualities. 

BALDWIN  APPLES  A  SHADE 
HIGHER 

Baldwin  apples  have  just  improved  a 
shade  since  last  week  on  the  fancier 
grades,  Obviously  poor  and  ordinary 
stock  is  selling  on  the  same  level  as 
previously.  McIntosh  continue  to  sell 
well  and  the  better  marks  of  N.  Y. 
State  Greenings  are  selling  better. 
Northern  Spies  have  also  strengthened 
on  top  grades.  Other  varieties  show  ab¬ 
solutely  no  change. 

STATE  CABBAGE  DULL 

The  cabbage  market  shows  no  im¬ 
provement,  the  price  averaging  any¬ 
where  from  $18  to  $25  a  ton  depending 
on  circumstances  of  sale.  It  is  only  in 
very  rare  cases  that  jobbing  sales  would 
bring  the  price  above  $20.  The  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  cabbage  market  is  in  ex¬ 
act  keeping  with  what  we  anticipated 
last  fall.  It  was  known  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  cabbage  was  much  heavier  than 
a  year  ago  and  more  than  enough  to 
supply  the  market  at  a  high  price.  Con¬ 
sequently  when  prices  started  shooting 
up  to  $35  a  ton  or  more,  those  who 
were  wise  and  were  able  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  did  well  to 
clear  house. 

HAY  STILL  FIRM 

The  hay  market  is  still  holding  a  firm 
position.  On  the  25th  accumulations 
were  quickly  cleared  up,  leaving  the 
outlook  very  firm.  Timothy  was  sell¬ 
ing  as  follows:  No.  1,  $26  to  $27,  No. 
2,  $24  to  $25,  No.  3  and  poorer  $20  to 
$23.  Timothy  light  Hover  covers  the 
following  range,  No.  1,  $25  to  $26, 
No.  2,  $23  to  $24  and  other  marks 
downward.  Faney  alfalfa  from  the 
west  has  been  bringing  $35  to  $36_per 
ton.  About  the  best  price  state  alfalfa 
is  bringing  is  $30  with  some  poor  marks 
as  loev  as  $20.  Rye  straw  still  is  very 
strong,  good  stuff  selling  anywhere  from 
$26  to  $28. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calf  market  shows  some  im¬ 
provement  over  that  of  last  week,  choice 
marks  reaching  $17.50  with  good  to 
primes  selling  anywhere  from  $15  to 
$17,  culls  and  common?  anywhere  from 
$9  to  $12. 

Cows  have  been  good,  more  or  less 
of  a  slow  demand  wjth  irregular  mar¬ 
ket,  heavy  states  selling  anywhere  from 
$5  to  $6  with  medium  fats  from  $4  to 
$4.15.  Heavy  cutters  from  $4  to  $4.50, 
canners  $2.50  to  $3-75,  reactor  yearlings 
3.50  to  $4.75. 

Live  lambs  have  been  meeting  a  slow 
demand  except  .-where  strictly  pri ine¬ 
quality  is  concerned.  The  best  states 
have  been  bringing  $13  but  very  few  or 
these  have  been  received,  most  of  then 
selling  from  $9  to  $12,  culls  $7  to  $8. 

Hogs  are  fairly  firm  with  medium 
(160-200  pounds)  bringing  from  $12.75 
to  $13.25,  lighter  and  heavier  weights 
lower  in  proportion,  with  tine  lighter 
weights  slightly  favored. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


rcrniwr  Pif  Q  FOR  SALE — Either  Chester 

r  LLLfin  vj  rillD  y0,.)ishire  cross  or  Berkshire  are 

Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each,  8.  to  i)  wee 
old.  $0.00  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pig; 
ore  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  m> 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  eratts— 
Ref.  Tanner's  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  LjyS 

shire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
all  large  grow  thy  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old. 
$6  each;  8  to  9  wrecks  old,  $6.50  each.  Ah. 
good  feeding  pigs.  Will  crate  and  shit 
from  2  to  50  pigs  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086 


Pigs  For  Sale 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  S  weeks 
Chester  Write  Barrow-97  Boars 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all 
are  easy  feeders,  and  fast 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
C.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  H 
R.  F.  D.  BOX  48. 


Express  charges  paid  to  youf 
depot.  Chester  and  York; 
Chester  cross  pigs.  6  to  7 
old,  $7.50  each.  Pure  bred 
or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
your  Depot.  These  are  net 
bred  from  large  stock,  they 
growers  and  will  all  make 
prate  from  2  to  50  pifi- 

ILL  FARM.  r 

Woburn,  Mass- 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-pa_ge 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

’  QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 

SEEDS  from  high  ^yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  E'REE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenu. 

HOLCO  1927  SEED  BOOK  ready  for  you. 
Contains  valuable  information  on  gardening  and 
farming.  HOLMES-LET-H  ER  MAN ,  Box  M, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

MASTODON  WORLD’S  LARGEST  EVER¬ 
BEARING.  Less  than  2c  each.  Why  Pay  More. 
Champion  Originator.  Catalogue  Free.  EDW. 
I.1BKE,  New  Buffalo.  Michigan. 

DO  AWAY  with  stooping  and  Lame  Back — 
Use  Masters  Plant  Setter.  Write  for  our  des¬ 
criptive  literature.  .MASTERS  PLANTER  CO., 
Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WRITE  FOR  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927,  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  planning  your  garden  this  coming  year. 
W.  ATI, EE  Bl'RJ’EE  CO.,  Seedgrowers,  Dept. 
50-2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  1927  catalogue  tells  you  how  and  why 
our  seeds  yield  more  and  are  most  dependable. 
Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will  quote  you 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  quality  seed.  S.  M. 
ISBELL  &  CO.,  386  Mechanic  St.,  •  Jackson, 
Mich, 

TOBACCO 

FREE :  One  pound  tobaceo  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

OLD  KEN-TU  K- -Country  Style.  Natural 
Twist,  for  chewing  and  smoking.  12  twist  $1/20 
postpaid.  Satisfaction  assured.  OLD  KEN-TUK, 
Box  754,  Paducah,  Ky. 

CIGAR  SMOKERS — Buy  direct.  Postpaid. 
“No  Names,”  Long -Filler:  $3.00  hundred,  $1.75 
fifty.  ‘/Hoffman  House  Bouquet,”  Long  Filler, 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  banded:  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred,  $2.25  fifty.  Trial  order  fifty  each.  $3.50. 
Double  Value  or  money  refunded.  CARNEY- 
GRAHAM  CO.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 
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HOMESPUN  TOBBACCO:  Guaranteed  Chew¬ 
ing  or  Smoking  5  pounds  $1.00:  10-$1.75.  Pipe 
free!  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Bardwell,  Ky. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

-MEN!  WOMEN!  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
tugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma- 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now  at 
reduced  prices:  Liberal  Pay- As- You- Weave 

terms.  Solve  \  OUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  today.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  -1332  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD — Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  ahead.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  85 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunk, 
Maine. 

HIGH  GRADE‘S NEEDLE  BOOKS  15c.  Mil- 
wards  self  threading  needles  10c  package.  Agents 
send  25e  for  3  fast  sellers.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT, 
Norwood,  Mass. 

ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  H.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
tor  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  COMPANY, 
Portland,  Me. 


“SEASONING  SECRETS”,  containing  53 
choice  recipes,  is  hound  toL please  and  will  be  sent 
free  to  you.  CHARLES  GULDEN,  Inc.,  Dept. 
Ao9,  52  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City. 

REMNANTS,  Large  mixed  pieces  for  patch- 
work,  quilts,  etc.,  5  pounds  for  $1.00.  Dress 
-oods  10  yards,  $1.00.  .  SKYLIN  MILLS,  Han- 
nver  St.,  Dent,  A,  Boston.  Mass. 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  pages 
26  and  27. 


/''ANE  of  the  most  interesting  and  en- 
joyable  farm  affairs  .  of  the  entire 
year  was  the  annual  meeting  and  the 
old-fashioned  supper  of  the  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  in  Albany  on  January 
19th.  In  cooperation  with  the  Society 
many  of  the  other  leading  farm  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  State  came  to  Albany 
and  held  annual  meetings  or  important 
directors’  meetings  on  Wednesday  and 
the  following  day. 

More  than  four  hundred  guests  and 
members  of  the  State  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  sat  down  to  the  old-time_jsupper 
in  tire  Ten  Eyck  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
evening.  The  food  was  like  that  which 
Grandmother  used  to  make  and  there 
was  plenty  of  it.  There  was  an  old- 
fashioned  singing  school,  followed  by 
addresses  by  President  Livingston  Far- 
rancLof  Cornell  University  and  Govern¬ 
or  Alfred  E.  Smith.  Readings  of  his 
own  Rude  Rural  Rhymes  by  Robert 
Adams,  familiarly  known  as  “Bob”, 
were  splendidly  received.  Officers  of 
the  Society  were  re-elected,  including 
E.  R.  Eastman,  President,  Charles  H. 
Baldwin,  Secretary,  and  Dr.  J.  G. 
Wills,  Treasurer. 

The  Society  is  working  on  a  project 
to  erect  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds  a 
permanent  farm  museum  for-  commem¬ 
orating  and  perpetuating  the  customs 
of  the  farmer  pioneers  of  the  Slate  and 
for  preserving  farm  and  household  im¬ 
plements  of  long  ago. 


fessor  Martha  Van  Rensselaer,  Miss 
Florence  Ward  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd.  At 
this  time  the  prize  letters  in  the  Home  and 
Community  Contest  will  be  read  and  the 
prizes  awarded.  This  event  is  always  the 
most  enthusiastic  one  of  the  week  for 
women  interested  in  home  community  and 
character  building. 

The  Home  Bureau  will  give  a  special 
program  on  Friday  forenoon  with  Mrs. 
Edward  Young  presiding.  Miss  Ward  will 
tell  of  Home  Economics  Extension  work 
in  the  United  States  and  Dean  A.  R.  Mann 
discusses  the  same  kind  of  work  being  done 
for  women  in  Europe.  Miss  Flora  Rose, 
will  discuss  farm  home  hospitality -and 
there  will  be  a  round  table  discussion. 

There  are  over  400  lectures  on  all  kinds 
of  topics  of  interest  to  both  city  and 
country  and  every  event  is  free  excepting 
Kermis  and  the  banquets.  The  evening 
programs  are  especially  rich  in  musical  and 
dramatic  treats. — Mabel  G.  Feint. 


High  Spots  in  Women’s  In¬ 
terests  at  Farmer’s  Week 

’  I  'HE  greatest  opportunity  of  the  year 
for  mothers  and  homemakers  will  be 
offered  at  Farmer’s  Week  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  on  February  7th  to  12th,  when 
authorities  who  are  national  leaders  will 
discuss  the  important  problems  of  home¬ 
making',  community  buildings  and  child 
training. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  Amy 
Louise  Daniels,  who  is  in  charge  of  Child 
Nutrition  at  the  Iowa  Chihl  Welfare  Re¬ 
search  Station.  Dr.  Daniels,  who  is  a  na¬ 
tional  leader  in  her  field,  having  done  many 
remarkable  things,  speaks  three  times  on 
the  following  subjects: — How  food  af¬ 
fects  susceptibility  to  colds ;  safe  milk  for 
children ;  and  the  relation  of  food  to  the 
development  of  bones  and  teeth. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Gilbreth  speaks  on  house¬ 
hold  engineering.  Mrs.  Gilbreth  is  an  in¬ 
dustrial  engineer  and  efficiency  expert,  a 
well-known  figure  in  the  industrial  world. 
She  has  eleven  children  of  her  own,  and 
while  rearing  them  was  the  business, 
partner  of  her  husband.  Since  his  death 
two  years  ago  site  has  been  president  of 
’Gilbreth  Company,  Inc.,  a  firm  of  consult¬ 
ing  engineers.  She  speaks  with  a  breadth 
of  experience  and  knowledge  that  has  been 
a  marvel  to  her  hearers  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion  when  she  visited  Cornell. 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  will 
speak.  Also  Miss  Florence  Ward,  na¬ 
tional  field  director  of  Home  Economics 
extension  in  the  northeastern  and  Atlantic 
Coast  States.  She  will  be  heard  twice, 
at  the  Home  Bureau  Banquet  and  at  the 
Home  Bureau  session  on  Friday  morning. 

Talks  On  Child  Training 

Dr.  Nellie  Perkins  gives  two  lectures  on 
child  training  and  with  Miss  Margaret 
Wylie  will  meet  parents  for  conferences 
on  problems  in  child  training. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  and  the  fore¬ 
most  woman  in  America  in  enforcement  of 
the  prohibition  law,  is  expected  to  speak 
on  Thursday  afternoon  at  2  o’clock  in 
Bailey  Hall.  This  is  the  big  event  of  the 
entire  week,  all  interests  considered. 

Another  big  center  of  interest  for  home¬ 
makers  will  be  the  Home  Bureau  banquet 
at  Risley  Hall,  Thursday  evening  at  6:30 
o’clock.  The  speakers  will  include  Pro¬ 


“ North  Country”  News  Notes 

W.  I.  Roe 

'  |  'HE  arrival  of  the  annual  January  thaw 
■  put  ah  end  to  the  long  cold  spell,  and 
halted  temporarily  the  filling  of  the  ice 
houses.  Brooks  and  springs  and  wells  are 
again  filled  to  the  brim,  for  with  practically 
no  frost  in  the  ground  much  of  the  water 
was  absorbed.  This  assures  plenty  of 

water  for  everyone  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter. 

*  *  * 

Our  good  sleighing  has  been  pretty  well 
spoiled  for  the  time  being,  for  on  the  dirt 
roads  there  is  neither  wheeling  nor  sleigh¬ 
ing  and  the  state  roads  are  either  bare  or 
just  ice  glares.  The  knolls  and  high 

places  are  bare  too  and  open  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  -  of  frost  and  sun.  Of  course  we 
shall  have  sonic  more  winter,  and  that 
right  soon  probably  according  to  all  re¬ 
ports  coming  out  of  the  west,  but  with 
some  reporting  robins,  and  a  month  gone 
from  the  middle,  as  well  as  a  sun  getting 
higher  in  the  sky,  spring  seems  very  much 

closer.  • 

*  *  £ 

All  over  the  "North  Country”  Grange 
delegates  are  eagerly  preparing  for  at¬ 
tending  the  State  Grange  at  Jamestown  the 
first  of  ’February.  Executive  Committee¬ 
men  Edson  J.  Walrath  of  Evans  Mills  has 
arranged  for  special  cars  so  that  all  will 
be  able  to  travel  together.  Among  those 
who  will  be  in  attendance  will  be  County 
Deputies  Herbert  D.  Smith  of  Ogdensburg, 
_  and  George  Merrill  of  South  Rutland  ac¬ 
companied  by  some  forty  delegates  with 
their  respective  husbands,  wives,  or  sweet¬ 
hearts. 


County  Notes 

Steuben  County — An  old  fashioned 
winter  with  lots  of  cold  and  an  un¬ 
usual  depth  of  snow.  Farm  work  is 
mostly  confined  to  caring  for  stock  and 
cutting  wood,  with  a  little  lumbering. 
We  hear  of  one  lot  of  white  ash  logs 
being  sold  at  $30  per  M.  delivered  to 
the  railroad.  Eggs  sell  at  45  cents  and 
50  cents;  butter,  55  cents,  apples,  75 
cents  to  $1.00,  potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.75. 
Chickens  sell  for  25  cents  a  pound  live 
weight. — H.  I.  D. 

Erie  County — The  farmers  are  busy 
cutting  wood.  Potatoes  are  $2.00  a 
bushel,  eggs  50  cents  a  dozen  and  butter 
is  50  cents  a  pound. — A.  C. 


Farmer’s  Meetings 

Feb.  7-12:  Farmers  Week  at  Cornell  University, 
ltliaca,  N.  Y. 

February  14th  to  24th:  The  Wayne  County  Farm 
Bureau  will  hold  Farm  and  Home  Insti¬ 
tutes  at  the  following  towns:  Feb.  14th,  East 
Palmyra;  Feb.  15th,  South  Butler;  Feb. 
16th,  Lincoln;  Feb.  17th,  Marion;  Feb.  18th, 
Macedon  and  Center;  Feb.  21st,  Fairville; 
Feb.  22,  Walworth;  Feb.  23rd,  Ontario;  Feb. 
24th,  Wolcott.  The  speakers  will  be  H.  P. 
King,  Prof.  J.  H.  Barron,  S.  N.  Stimson, 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Monroe  and  Miss  Jennie  Jones. 
July  24-Aug.  4 — World’s  Poultry  Congress  at 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  .  .  .  and  live  on  ‘'the  fat-of  the 
land.”  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  does  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There's  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


Fred,  H.  Bateman  Co. 

628  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent,  uses  all  waste  heat. 


. ~~ 


Write  for  catalogue.  State 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


51  INCHES 
NOSTOOPlNGTtt 
QPfPATETHIS, 


IBz 

INCH 

BLOWER 


Vi'iLLlAST 
A  LIFETIME 


WIIAWEtOA 
04INCHWAGONT1RE 


Look  $g9Q 
Only  9 — 

For  These  WONDER 

Steel  Forges 

They  soon  save  their 
cost  on  any  farm  or  in 
anyshop.  Save  expensive 
blacksmith  bills  and  do 
repairing  at  home.  Used 
and  endorsed  by  farmers 
and  mechanics  in  every 
state.  Positively  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  be  as  large, 
durable  and  to  equal  any 
$15.00  forge  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Order  today or  send 
for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials. 


C.fl.S.  FORGE  WORKS,  Box  414.SflRAHflC,  MICH. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Start  “ Part  time  " 

%.  r-'"-V  z. 

Earn  an  extra  $l0--.$25  Jor  evfJO  $30 
— $40)  weekly  tgpnf  smBe  tijBte  to 
take  ord^0^  majhocfTU  fr- 

Eme nffp rtGTvjag teff  Built  ypraffori n 
jnesifsc  P§M 

SaS#  «h# 


§fej*Ran 

custonfHpts  coiHfejPtck  for  rqjpre  ofmir 
vvholesstf^s^ljies  plus  square-de(H?|sfer- 
vice.  No  ’experience  needed. l®So 
money  risk.  I  coach  and  help  yog|to 

"Become  independent 

0»r  Master-Agency  Plan  soon  builds  yon  $200  monthly  income. 
Free  adrcrlising  helps,  tine  leads,  etc.  WIN  with  the  Emerson 
Master  Bail!  Tailoring — Fully  Guaranteed  and  Bached  Up — 
$23.50,  $28  50,  $36.50.  $42.50.  $4  to  $7  commissions. 
Wide  for  agency  and  free  selling  outfit.  Tell  all  about  your¬ 
self  Name  3  references.  L  E.  0PUNGER.  Get  ISgr. 


mm 

Dept.  1400,  635-637  Arch  St., 


Mock  Trial 

for 

Grange  Programs 

This  man  was  accused  of  causing 
his  wife’s  death  through  failure  to 
buy  her  labor  saving  machinery. 
Send  to  us  for  the  outline  and  have 
a  mock  trial  in  your  Grange. 


AMERICAN 
461-4th  Ave., 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New  York  City 
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Who  Gets  the  Saving? 

Do  You  or  Do  We? 

AS  I  was  thinking-  today  of  what  would  interest  you  as  a 
**  feeder,  our  Nutrition  Expert  came  to  my  office  with  a  new 
formula  for  Tioga  Dairy  Feed.  The  formula  furnished  exactly 
the  same  .standard  of  nutrition  as  the  one  we  were  using,  the 
same  percentage  of  digestible  protein  and  therms  of  heat  and 
energy  but  market  changes  had  enabled  him  to  reproportion  the 
same  ingredients  and  save  43  cents  "per  fori  in  the  cost. 

Of  course  the  new  formula  was  adopted  for  obviously  any¬ 
one  would  not  care  to  pay  43  cents  more  for  exactly'-  the  same, 
feeding  value;  it  is  just  good  economy  for  anyone  to  get  the 
most  he  can  for  his  money.  -  . 

And  now  I  will  anticipate  your  question  “Who  gets  the  43 
cents?'’ 

That  is  a  very  proper  question  and  I  am  glad  to  answer 
it,  for  if  you  are  a  user  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds,  y  ou  will  make  the 
saving  on  every  ton  you  use.  You  can't  see  the  saving  that  was 
made  when  you  buy  the  feed  any-  more  than  y'ou  can  see  the 
actual  amount  saved  when  you  buy  a  good  cow  at  a  bargain. 

When  you  buy  the  cow,  you  expect  to  see  this  saving  in  the 
milk  pail  and  it  is  in  the  milk  pail  also  that  you  get  the  benefit' 
of  the  saving  in  the  price  of  Tioga  Dairy'  Feed. 

It  is  the  work  of  our  expert  to  maintain  the  nutritive  stand¬ 
ard  and  make  these  savings  we  pass  on  to  you  to  help  you 
prosper;  that  makes  you  a  better  customer,  we  make  our  regu¬ 
lar  manufacturing  profit  and  we  both  benefit. 

That’s  why  we  think  it  is  good  business  to  do  all  we  can  to 
Help  the  Feeder. 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 
Small 

rounded  /, 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc.  . 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Th  ree  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  pac  Iced  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by'  dealers  or  rrtailed 
post  paid.  ^  Manufact  ured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


IS  THE  BABCOCK  TEST 

v 

YOUR  FRIEND 

A  few  points  on  the  test  of  the  milk  that  you 

ship  will  make  a  surprising  difference  in  your 

dll'. 

.  check.  Profit  begins  where  cost  ends  so  any  eye- 

§?  tra  return  means  higher  net  profit. 

f,#  pi 

Send  for  free  booklets  on  Jerseys 

and  Jersey  milk. 

f  fj 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

V-  -  |  ISp^r — 

324  W.  23d  St.  NEW  YORK 

W  auban  F  arms  J  ersey  s 

The  Home  o f 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  Sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


MAPLE  LA¥/N  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

Young  stock  of  either  sex  hacked  by  good  production,  in¬ 
cluding  roan  bull  calf  out  of  half  sister  to  the  Grand 
Champion  Cow  at  lt>26  International.  Farmers;  prices. 
Herd  Accredited.  Write  your  wants. 

W.  W.  CURTiS,  -  -  -  HiLTON,  N.  Y . 


-We  can  now  offer  you 
for  a  limited  time 
young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 
Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 

CEDAR  CLIFF  FARM,  LEVANNA,  N.  Y. 

Registered  Duroc  hogs  si!  ages. 

Registered  Dorset  and  Shropshire  sheep. 

Certified  White  Leghorns.  Cockerels.  . 

Registered  Certified  Cortiellian  Dais. 

Cornell  11  and  W  is.  Sweepstakes  seed  corn 
Germination.  J.  S.  MORSE.  Owner. 


How  Sweden  Farms  Its 
Woodland 

(Continued  from  page  i)' 

formed  that  this  acreage  contained  today 
more  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  than  it 
did  a  century  ago.  I  saw  trees  in  every 
stage  of  growth,  from  the  tiny  seedling 
to  the  matured  tree  ready  to  be  cut.  I 
saw  lumber  being  manufactured  at  the  mill 
which  has  grown  from  trees  which  this 
company  had  planted. 

The  most  interesting  thing,  however, 
I  learned  was  the  Swedish  method  of  re¬ 
planting  their  forests.  I  had  visited  be.- 
fox-e  the  great  forests  of  Germany  where 
they  have  been  practicing  national  forestry' 
for  many'  years.  In  Germany,  however, 
the  method  usually  employed,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  to  cut  a  portion  of  the 
forest  clean  and  then  replant  that  portion 
with  seedlings  by  hand.  This  means,  of 
course,  an  immense  labor  cost  and  can 
only'  be  practiced  successfully  where  labor 
is  cheap  and  where  lumber  is  dear. 

Timber  Is  Exported 

Now  Sweden  has  not  been  producing 
timber  chiefly  for  her  own  use,  but  for 
export  abroad  to  be  sold  in  competition 
with  the  lumber  of  the  world.  It  was 
necessary  therefore  for  her  to  discover 
some  cheaper  method  of  reforestation. 
This  she  has  done.  When  in  Sweden  they 
harvest  a  stand  of  matured  pine  they  do 
not  cut  it  clean.  They  leave  scattered 
all  over  the  space  the  best  trees,  which 
they  call  parent  trees,  and  there  reseed 
that  area.  When  the  young  stand  has 
thriftily  started  they'  go  in  again  and  cut' 
these  larger  trees  for  lumber.  This  is 
the  method  by  which  a  large  part  of  the 
forests  of  Sweden  are  maintained.  This 
not  only  saves  labor,  but  by  the  process 
of  selecting  the  best  and  healthiest  trees 
for  parent  trees,  they  improve  the  quality 
of  succeeding  growths. 

Suppose  now  the  owners  of  our  pine 
forests  of  the  lake  states  had  had  this  pro¬ 
vision.  Of  course  at  that  time  it  seemed 
to  us  that  our  forests  were  illimitable,  and 
therefore  perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that 
this  should  not  have  occurred  to  them. 
Besides,  as  I  shall  point  out  later,  our  tax¬ 
ing  laws  have  never  been  suited  for  the 
growth  of  timber  as  a  crop.  Suppose, 
however,  that  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and 
Minnesota,  75  years  ago,  the  Swedish 
method  had  Hen  employed  and  parent  trees 
scattered  all  over  these  matchless  forests 
had  been  left  to  perpetuate  their  kind,  to¬ 
day  these  forests  would  have  been  an  im¬ 
mense  asset  to  the  states  in  which  they 
la.v.  Instead  of  that  what  do  we  find? 
The  lands  forfeited  to  the  state  for  non¬ 
payment  of  taxes;  no  adequate  provision 
taken  by  the  state  against  fires ;  with  the 
result  that  these  vast  forests  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  perpetuating  themselves  for  all  time 
have  become  barren  wastes  arid  are  a  bur¬ 
den  to  the  state. 

We  Have  Similar  Soil 

t  inquired  into  the  soil  upon  which  all 
this  was  being  so  effectively  done  in 
Sweden.  Dr.  Eneroth  gave  me  the  analysis 
of  a  typical  bit  of  this  soil.  It  showed 
that  it  was  98  per  cent  gravel  and  sand 
and  but  2  per  cent  silt  and  clay.  It  was 
soil,  so  far  as  I  could  sec,  exactly'  like 
some  sections  of  the  lake  states  upon 
which  our  own  great  pine  forests  once 
grew.  , 

I  am.  sure  that  we  will  never  have  an 
adequate  forestry  policy  in  this  country 
until  we  radically  change  our  taxing  laws. 
In  Sweden  they  have  realized  ill  island  the 
taxes  they  impose  upon  their  forests  are 
negligible.  If  we  should  adopt  the  policy 
which  I  have  been  advocating  .for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  of  exempting  our  forest  lands 
from  taxation  as  real  estate  and  in  lieu 
thereof  provide  for  an  excise  tax  upon 
the  product  when  it  is  marketed  we  wbuld 
accomplish  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
men  and  lumber  corporations  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  replant.  In  the  next  place, 
the  state  would  some  day  get  a  sub¬ 
stantial  revenue  from  sources  which  yield 
practically  nothing  now,  or  worse,  are  a 
source  of  expenditure  rather  than  revenue. 
Until  we  come  to  look  upon  timber  as  a 
crop,  we  shall  never  have  private  re- 


I  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS  1 

Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21/  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep.' 

Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of 'Daisy  Olay.  10,334  lbs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift's  Lady,  daughter  of  flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr  old 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right.  '  ,  > 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 

D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 

Jacks  Jtwnpv*  Matched  pairs,  mules. 

jenneys  and  horses:  young 

mules,  all  ages.  a 

SADDLE  HORSES,  POLO  PONIES 

Breeders  of  Holstein  Friesian  cattle 

Herd  accredited 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM 

S.  C.  Pendergast,  Prop.  PHOENIX,  N.  Y, 

hay-straw-cows-bulls-heifers 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hav  of 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers -and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y 

Farmers’  Week  Special.  E",,, 

Breeders  and  milkers.  Fine  young  hull. 

Best  Breeding.  Price  $1000. 

N.  G.  MILLARD,  Inlet  Valley  Farms,  ITHACA,  N.  Y, 

Majf  Rose  Guernsey  Bulls  °;>e  ,t0  „tw,:!V(;  montJ?\  0F 

J  ot  A.  K.  dams.  Sired  by 

Son  of  I.angwater  Cavalier  out  of  783-lb.  dam.  Accredit¬ 
ed  herd  437  70.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE  PA. 

Registered  Guernsey  ““0LdL  ,nontUl 

Price  reasonable. 

CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm,  Salt  Point,  N.  T* 

I  Gpf  A  c  HiitIi  as  14-000  lbs.  of  milk  a  yeat 
I  YJCl  Hlgll  {r0B1  a  Milking  Shorthorn. 

M.  WHITNEY  -  -  -  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

MILKING  SHORTHORN S£“  iu “'5 

older.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  WINDHAM,  N.  Y. 

Holstein  Bulls  sliikB 

‘  viceable 

ag-e.  Also  calves  and  females. 

AM0RETTA  STOCK  FARM,  SOUTH  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  if  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKlLL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  is  $350  cash  f.o.b.  if  he  is  unsold 
on  March  1.  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
$300  for  the  month  of  June,  and  so  on. 
the  price  will  be  reduced  $50  monthly 
until  sold. 

Fish-kill  De  Kol  Colantha  May  is  a 
double  descendant  both  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hero.  He  was  born  April  20,  1926. 
He  is  a  double  grandson  of  Winana  Se¬ 
gis  May  2nd  (27.42  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  at  3/2  years  of  age).  This  great 
cow  is  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hero,  who  has  37  tested  daughters 
and  is  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Count,  the  marvel  of  all 
sires. 

This  young  bull  also  traces  back  on 
both  sides  of  his  family  tree  to  the  great 
Colantha  Johanna  Lad,  the  most  famous  j 
milk  sire  of  the  Holstein  breed  of  all 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more 
royally  bred  individual. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars ,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  Count^sN-  Y. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 

I-?  /ivkok I  C.  White  a iid  Poland  China 

ziU  rserKsnire  grade  Pi8S— 6-s  weeks  oid; 

$8.00  each.  3  months  old  $12.00  each.  4  Gilts  and  2 
Boars  100-125  lbs.  $23.00  each.  6  Bred  Sows  $50  each. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN  YORK  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

either  sex,  150  to  200  pound.;.  §35  to  $45.  ltred  row  $?:•. 

ARTHUR  BROWN,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 
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Better 


for  YOU 


In  the  South ,  there’s  better 
farming — because  it’s  easier, 
surer,  more  profitable.  Better 
labor— and  cheaper.  Better  liv¬ 
ing — because  of  the  lower  cost; 
outdoor  life;  good  schools, 
churches,  neighbors. 

In  the  South ,  there  are  better 
farm  lands — still  to  be  bought 
at  low  prices,  but  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  value;  lands  suit¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  farming. 

In  the  South,  there’s  an  all-year 
season  for  planting  and  marketing-- 
.one  crop  right  after  another',  on  the 
same  piece  of  land;  money  coming 
in  all  the  time. 

Let  the  L.  &  N.  know  what  kind  of 
farming  you  want  to  do,  and  we  wilL 
tell  you  where  and  how  it  can  be  done. 

Full  information  sent  you,  free,  on 
request  (but  we 
cannot  undertake 
to  find  you  sala¬ 
ried  employment). 

Write  G.  A.  Park, 

Gen.  Imm.  &  Ind. 

Agt.,  L.  &  N.  Rail¬ 
road,  Dept.  AA-9  , 

Louisville,  Ky. 


3®^vCREAM 

SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 
Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 


after 

3Q*dayl 


trial 


Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size, 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEAk\ 
10U.  Factory  prices  as  low  as  $24.95. 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20. 

Write  tor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  our  sensational  money  savini? 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  2Q-J ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
Box  20- j.  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
Catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

v  ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  BooHna Co. ,-.u<a,i-.n.~vSU.  30, Middletown,  Ohio 


SAVE -^HORSE  WINS ! 


«,  Tjj*-  * °ur  money  on  “Save-the-IIorse,”  it  makes  your 
norse  sound  again,  or  money  is  refunded. 

■  igned  guarantee coversspavin.curb, splint, sprained 
oa>  nngbones,  capped  hock,  big  ankle,  thoro- 
Pin  and  hip,  shoulder  and  foot  troubles. 

,  jlg  FREE  book  tells  how  to  keep  horses  working  and 
lameness.  Book,  sample  copy  of  guarantee  and 
' et  advice  are  all  FREE!  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

3  42  State  Strutt  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

r>ruggis tssc lla nd  guarantee  “ Save-thc-Horse or  ue  mail 
If  sCHKAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  quickest . 


^  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 

tdd  ™Sh  °n  itS  bones-  Give  !t  life  and  vigor.  Can 
Cen*  *°  anc*  value.  Satisfaction 

••  teed  or  no  pa,-.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

A.  FAUST  BRYN-MAWR,  PA. 


forestation.  For  no  man  plants  a  crop 
which  does  not  mature  for  a  half  century 
or  more  with  the  taxes  increasing  on  the 
crop  each  year.  That  is  what  is  happening 
now.  There  are  great  lumber  companies 
in  our  country  which  I  believe  would  be 
glad  to  follow  the  practice  of  that  oldest 
corporation  in  Sweden  of  which  I  have 
spoken  if  taxes  were  either  altogether  ex¬ 
empted  or  made  very  low,  not  adding  to 
them  year  by  year  as  the  timber  grows 
and  becomes  more  valuable,  as  we  do  now. 


New  York  State  Holstein 
Breeders  Elect  Directors 

AT  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Holstein  Breeders  the  following 
men  were  elected  as  directors  of  the  As¬ 
sociation :  Benjamin  J.  Pringle.  Charles 
Lindenmcr,  Harry  Yates,  R.  N.  McLay, 
Leon  G ay,  George  W.  Smith,  Edwin  Hays, 
F.  M.  Davis,  Harold  Smith,  C.  C.  Inshaw, 
H.  E.  Denmark,  Fred  Blewer,  H.  H. 
Wing,  Dr.  Gary  T.  Stone,  Edward  G.  Mis- 
ner,  C.  F.  Bigler,  Willard  Hall,  K.  A. 
Overton,  R.  M.  Thompson,  H.  F.  Far¬ 
rington,  Walter  Thompson,  Francis  Gates, 
John  Howard,  Clarence  Gold,  Earl  Hall, 
W.  D.  Robens,  Clifford  Plumb,  John 
Vaughn,  Lee  Dygert,  Wallace  Sidney, 
George  Kern,  C.  H.  Baldwin,  C.  L.  Mer¬ 
chant,  E.  M.  West,  H.  L.  Stafford,  H.  D. 
Scott,  C.  W.  Halliday,  E.  J.  Chaffee, 
George  Franke. 


Thirty- Seven  Cooperatives  in 
National  Federation 

IT  IS  interesting  to  note  the  steady 

growth  of  the  National  Cooperative 
Milk  Producers’  Federation.  This  organ¬ 
ization  is  only  ten  years  old.  The  writer 
attended  some  of  its  early  sessions  when 
there  were  comparatively  few  represent¬ 
atives  present  from  a  small  number  of 
associations. 

At  the  tenth  annual  meetings  held  in 
Cleveland  in  November,  there  were  750 
accredited  representatives  of  a  total  of 
37  organizations.  .. 

The  newly  .elected  officers  are:  John  D. 
Miller,  president ;  Richard  Pattee,  first 
vice-president ;  Harry  Hartke,  second  vice- 
president;  Frank  P.  Willits,  treasurer,  and 
Charles  W.  Holman,  of  Washington,  D. 
G,  secretary. 

For  those  who  think  that  cooperation  is 
not  here  to  stay,  we  suggest  a  reading  of 
the  following  list  of  active  going  coopera¬ 
tive  associations -which  belong  to  the  Nat¬ 
ional  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Fed¬ 
eration.  The  list  follows : 

Berrien  Co.  Milk  Producers’  Asso.,  Benton 
Harbor,  Mich. ;  California  Milk  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Chicago  Equity- 
Union  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Connecticut  Milk 
Producers’  Asso.,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Co-operative 
Pure  Milk  Asso.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.;  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Co-operative  Sales  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso.,  Inc., 
New  \  ork  City;  Des  Moines  Co-operative  Dairy 
Marketing  Asso.,  Des  Moines,  la.;  Farmers  Milk 
Producers’  Asso.,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Indiana  Dairy 
Marketing  Asso.,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Inter-State  Milk 
Producers’  Asso.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Iowa  Cream¬ 
ery  Secretaries’  &  Managers’  Asso.,  Waterloo, 
la.;  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Dairies  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ivy.;  Land  o’  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc.,  Minnea¬ 
polis,  Minn.,  Lewis-Pacific  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chehalis,  Wash.;  Maryland  State  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Asso.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Miami  Valley 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Asso.,  Dayton,  O.  • 
Michigan  Milk  Producers’  Asso.,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
Milk  Producers’  Asso.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Milk  Pro- 
riricfrs’ Asso.  of  San  Diego  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif.; 
Ml!kT,?1!oducers’  Association  of  Summit  County 
and  vicinity,  Akron,  O. ;  Milk  Producers’  Asso- 
ciation  of  Central  California,  Modesto,  Calif.; 
Milwaukee,  Co-operative  Milk  Producers,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.;  New  England  Milk  Producers’ 
Asso.,  Boston,  Mass.;  Northwestern  Cooperative 
Sales  Co.,  YVauseon,  Ohio;  Ohio  Farmers’  Co¬ 
operative  Milk  Asso.,  Cleveland  Ohio;  Seattle 
Milk  Shippers’  Asso.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  St.  Louis 
Pure  Milk  Producers’  Asso.,  East  of  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  Snohomish  County  Dairymen’s  Asso.,  Inc  , 
Everett,  Wash.;  Stark  County  Milk  Producers’ 
Asso.,  Canton  O. ;  Twin  City  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Twin  Ports  Co¬ 
operative  Dairy  Asso.,  Superior,  Wis.;  Valley  of 
Virginia  Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Asso., 
Harrisburg,  Va. ;  Whatcom  County  Dairymen’s 
Association,  Bellingham,  Wash;  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Producers’  Federation,  Plymouth,  Wis.;  Yakima 
Dairymen’s  Association,  Yakima,  Wash. 

The  annual  meeting  admitted  to  affiliation  The 
Stark  County  Milk  Producers’  Association  of  Can¬ 
ton,  Ohio  and  the  Indiana  Dairy  Marketing 
Association  of  Muncie,  Indiana. 


Coming !  Reference  Number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  published  on  March  5. 
Contains  handy  tables  of  every  kind  and 
description  of  value  to  Eastern  farmers. 
This  one  issue  will  be  well  worth  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  whole  year. 
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Say  ThankTfbu 


Why  shouldn’t  she  be  thankful? 

Not  a  chance  of  being  crowded  or  trampled.  Her  smooth,  one-  J 
piece  stall  arch  has  no  cracks,  crevices  or  dark  corners  where  filth  and  disease 
may  hide.  Pure  air  and  light  reach  every  spot  around  her.  She  lies 
down,  gets  up,  turns  around  to  lick  or  look  behind  as  easy  as  in  the  pasture. 

Her  stanchion  adjuster  keeps  her  lined  up  at  the  gutter;  she  lies  down  in  comfort  and  not  in  filth 
and  misery.  She  keeps  clean.  If  your  barn  isn’t  right  now  you  can  make  it 

Fresh  air  to  breath ;  a  fresh  drink  when  she  wants  right.  We’ll  help  you. 


it — even  at  night;  never  nervous,  tired  or  sick. 
She  looks  well,  feels  well  and  does  well.  Every 
day  she  deposits  in  the  milk  pail  her  thanks  for 
this  comfort  of  a  barn  that’s  right. 


SEND  FOR  BIG  228  PAGE  BOOK.  It  show* 

how  Star  Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Carriers  and 
other  conveniences  banish  backaches  and  needless 
expense  and  help  put  more  money  in  your  pocket. 


Huat-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.  § 

Albany,  N.  Y, 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 


.  nuui-UBiiii-r 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS  2  Albany,  N.  Y._  ,(Bept.A2)  S 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Manufacturer t  of 


I  expect  to 
□Build  DBam  About  when  8 

□Remodel  DHog  House 
□Equip  DHen  House  _ _ j 

-  ■  -•  a-> 


Wheel  it  around 
like  a  wheel¬ 
barrow! 

Complete,  portable 
milker;  r.o  pipe 
lines,  no  pulsa- 
tor,  no  pails. 

So  simple, 
so  ultra- 
simple, 
so  easy 
to  clean. 


Down  After  Trial 

and  then,  8  Months  to  Pay 

for  this  COMPLETE,  Portable 

Milker 


(  Gas  engine  or  electric  motor  included ) 

Comes  complete  and  ready  to  use — nothing 
to  install — PORTABLE.  No  pipe  lines,  no 
pulsator.  The  most  sanitary,  easiest-to-clean 
milker.  Milks  2  or  3  cows  at  once  right  into 
your  own  shipping  can.  No  extra  pails  to  handle 
2nd  to  wash.  Detachable  in  a  moment  to  pump  by 
hand  if  desired.  Astounding  rock-bottom  price — 
because  it's  so  simple  AND  the  best  milker  for  you 
and  lor  your  cows  just  because  it’s  so  simple. 

FREE  Book 

Off  MILKING— 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  catalog.  It’s  full  of 
important  facts  — an  education  in  milking  ma¬ 
chines.  Learn  how  to  get  the  greatest  milking 
service  at  the  lowest  cost.  Learn  also  how  you 
are  completely  protected  in  giving  our  machine 
a  fair  trial  on  your  own  herd.  Free  trial  where 
we  have  no  salesman  or  agent.  Send  coupon. 


Choice  of  Power-* 
Gas  or  Electric 

—  rc—  Also  Hand  Power 

Free  Trial  NOW! 

A  special  offer  good  until  we  have  an  agent  or 
salesman  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Dairyman, 
here  s  your  one  chance  to  find  out  on  a  REAL 
Free  Trial  what  the  milking  machine  will 
mean/or  you,  on  your  own  cows.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  there’s  nothing  to  install;  nothing  to 
fit  mto  your  bam;  just  move  the 
m  and  start  milking!  No  bother,  no 
expense.  If  satisfied  after  trial,  pay  cash  or 
take  8  months  to  pay. 


Farmer  Agents 

ntlfnif  t  No  canvassing— 
”  •  just  demonstrate 

the  milker  on  your  farm.  See  coupon. 


|  Burton  Page  Co.,  Dept.  4502 

1  400  No.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  (II. 

S  Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  containing  tho  facta 
S  of  milking  machines  and  full  details  of  your  free  trial, 

2  easy  payment  offer  on  the  Portable  Page  Milker. 

5 


Addre**. 


Do  you  wont  our  Afento  Offer?.  _ _ 
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1^0%  MORE  POWER 
■>o%MORE  SPEEDS 


for  Your  Ford  Truck 


The  MUNCIE 

Gear  Shift  Transmission 
for  Ford  Trucks 

$8412 


Passenger  Car  Model 
(without  reverse  gear,, 

($74.50) 


or  Passenger  Qar  — 

PUTTING  a  Muncie  Transmission  in  your 
Ford  is  like  putting  in  another  engine.  The 
Muncie,  by  making  available  all  the  power  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  sturdy  Ford  engine,  actually 
more  than  doubles  the  hauling  power  of  a  Ford 
truck  or  car.  The  Over  Drive  Model  gives  you 
150%  more  power  and  30%  more  speed.  The 
Standard  Model  gives  200%  more  power  for 
emergency  pulls.  And  the  extreme  flexibility 
of  seven  forward  speeds  and  five  reverse  speeds. 

With  a  Muncie  Transmission  in  your  Ford  truck 
you  can  haul  two-ton  loads  over  the  hardest 
roads — do  it  in  less  time  and  on  less  gas  and 
oil  than  you  now  require  for  one-ton  loads. 


The  Muncie  is  cutting  operating  costs  and  in¬ 
creasing  earnings  for  Ford  owners  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  in  all  kinds  of  work.  It  is 
sold  on  a  positive  money-back  guarantee.  Ask 
your  Ford  dealer — or  write  direct  for  descrip¬ 
tive  literature. 

MUNCIE  GEAR  WORKS,  Muncie.  Indiana 

Manufacturers  of  Transmissions  Since  1907 
Export  Dept.  549  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 
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are  Now  Learning 

Automobile  Mechanics 


TODAY  nearly  every  farmer  owns  one  or  more 
automobiles,  trucks  or  tractors — wliieli  some 

times  get  out  of  order  and  at  times  when  the 
owner  needs  them  most.  That  means  disappointment, 
loss  of  valuable  time,  perhaps  the  loss  of  a  crop,  and 
quite  some  expense  for  repairs. 

Training  That  Pays 

No  doubt  you  have  discovered  that  if  one  person  on 
tlie  farm — whether  owner,  foreman  or  son — knows  all 
about  the  construction  and  operation  of  automotive 
vehicles,  you  can  not  only  save  much  valuable  time  end 
expense  of  repairs  on  your  own  vehicles,  but  you  or  your 
son  can  make  good  money  overhauling  and  repairing 
neighbors’  cars,  trucks  and  tractors  during  “off”  hours. 
Many  farmers’  sons,  learning  this  trade,  have  found  that 
staying  on'  the  farm  and  keeping  tiie  automotive  equip¬ 
ment  in  his  neighborhood  in  good  repair  pays  better 
than  any  job  he  could  get  away  from  home. 

We  Can  Train  You 
in  3  Months 

Any  ambitious  man,  without  previous  experience,  can 
master  this  best  paying  of  ail  trades  in  three  months 
at  the  Stewart  Automobile  School  of  New  York.  This 
training  school  is  recognized  by  the  automobile  trade  as 
being  in  a  class  by  itself.  It  employs  the  best  instruc¬ 


tors  obtainable  and  when  a  graduate  receives  a  Stewart 
diploma,  it  is  evidence  that  he  knows  how  to  quickly 
locate  causes  of  trouble,  take  apart,  repair  and  reas¬ 
semble  any  standard  make  of  automotive  vehicle. 

This  institution  during  the  past  IS  years  has  trained 
thousands  of  men — without  previous  experience — to  be¬ 
come  skilled  automotive  mechanics.  To  read  the  exper¬ 
iences  of  some  of  these  prosperous  graduates  will  inspire 
any  man  wishing  to  Wan  a  universal  trade  that  will 
guarantee  him  a  good  income — no  matter  where  lie  may 
ire  located. 

Send  for  Free  Catalogue 

If  you  are  interested  in  adding  to  your  money-making 
abilities  or  in  saving  of  valuable  time,  during  busy- 
seasons — write  for  our  free  4 8 -page  catalogue,  which 
illustrates  our  shops  and  describes  in  full  detail  the 
training  you  will  receive. 

Our  tuition  fee  and  cost  of  living  In  New  York  during 
your  three  months’  training  would  probably  amount  to 
jess  than  your  cost  of  one  year's  repairs  and  loss  of 
time  due  to  breakdowns. 

Write  today  for  our  catalogue — absolutely  free — and 
our  definite  proposition,  including  living  expenses  during 
your  training  period.  Don't  delay!  Do  it  NOW! 

Stewart  Automobile  School 

225- 227 H  West  57th  St.,  New  York  City 


How  to  Remove  Paint  From 
Plaster 

“Could  you  tell  me  how  to  remove  paint 
from  a  plaster  ceiling.  It  is  dark  green  and 
I  would  like  to  put  light  paper  on  same.  Is 
there  something  I  can  mix  up  at  home  to 
remove  it?” — Mrs.  C.  E.  N..  N.  Y. 

A  SOLUTION  of  soda  and  quicklime 
1  *  in  equal  proportions  makes  a  very  good 
paint  remover  for  plastered  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  Dissolve  the  soda  in  water,  then  add 
the  lime.  Apply  the  solution  to  the  old 
paint  with  a  brush,  after  which  the  paint 
can  be  washed  oft"  with  hot  water.  If 
the  paint  is  very  old,  it  can  be  removed 
by  a  paste  of  soda  and  quicklime.  In 
either  case,  finish  by  washing  with  vinegar 
or  an  acid  solution  before  repainting  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  alkali. — F.  G.  B. 


Chimney  Extension  Will 
Improve  Draft 

rNRAFT  is  an  important  factor  in  get- 
ting  the  best  results  from  a  healing 
plant.  If  the  draft  was  inadequate  last 
year  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  remedy 
it.  This  can  sometimes  be  done,  says 
F.  A.  Stewart  of  the  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing  division,  University  of  Minnesota,  by 
fitting  an  iron  pipe  extension  of  four  or 
five  feet  to  the  top  of  the  chimney.  If 
one  of  the  large  old  style  chimneys  is 
lacking  in  draft  the  fault  can  be  remedied 
by  putting  a  two-foot  section  of  eight  or 
ten  inch  pipe  on  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
Mr.  Stewart  says  every  householder  this 
year  should  resolve  to  keep  the  ashes  out 
of  the  ash  pit  and  out  of  the  cellar  as 
well.  Tiiis  plan  will  save  grates  and  lessen 
the  danger  from  fire. — I.  W.  D. 


How  to  Remove  Soot  from 
Chimneys 

I  NOTICED  the  request  of  J.  A.  L.,  con¬ 
cerning  the  clogging  of  his  chimney  and 
will  give  the  remedy  recommended  by  an 
insurance  inspector  when  my  own  chimney 
f.vas  in  a  like  condition.  An  old  battery 
thrown  into  the  fire  will  -effectively  re¬ 
move  the  deposit  as  will  also  scraps  of 
zinc  or  a  piece  of  zinc  the  fumes  of  which 
act  chemically  on  the  deposit  and  dissolve 
the  substance.  Worn  out  batteries  and  old 
wash  hoards  or  any  zinc,  if  you  are  sure 
it  is  zinc,  will  do  the  work.  A  cup  of  salt 
is  also  very  good,  thrown  on  the  fire.  It 
is  wise  to  do  this  on  a  rainy  day.— Mrs. 
C.  A.  M.,  New  York. 


Waterproof  Mortar 

‘  What  proportion  of  lime  should  be  add¬ 
ed  to  cement  mortar  to  rpake  it  water¬ 
proof?”— M.  R.  G. 

SUALLY  the  most  nearly  waterproof 
mortar  can  be  made  by  using  one  bag 
of  cement,  ijA  cubic  feet  of  sand,  and 
about  io  pounds  of  hydrated  lime,  mixed 
with  just  enough  water  to  make  it  spread 
easily.  There  are  various  commercial 
waterproofing  compounds  which  will  make 
mortar  or  concrete  more  nearly  water¬ 
proof  when  used  according  to  directions. 
Your  local  lumber  and  cement  dealer  no 
doubt  have  some  of  these  on  hand  or  can 
secure  them. — I.  W.  D. 


Storage  Battery  Gives  Low 
Voltage  Current 

Why  is  it  that  one  does  not  get  a  shock 
from  a  storage  battery?  There  is  certainly 
a  lot  of  current,  and  it  makes  a  big  spark 
if  shorted,  with  a  pair  of  pliers. — B.  W., 
Pennsylvania.  ■ 

HE  current  from  a  storage  battery  is 
a  low  voltage  or  low  tension  current, 
or  we  might  say  a  low  speed  current. 
There  is  more  current  from  the  battery, 
and  it  takes  more  current  to  run  the  start¬ 
ing  motor,  than  is  required  for  ignition, 
in  fact  a  few  dry  cells  will  give  current 
for  ignition,  but  before  the  current  jumps 
the  gap  in  the  spark  plug,  the  voltage  is 
“stopped  up”  by  the  coils.  The  amount  of 
current  is  not  increased,  but  the  “tension” 
or  voltage  is  increased.  A  low  tension 
current  will  not-  jump  a  gap  or  give  a 
man  a  shock.  A  motor  must  be  made  for 
the  current  which  is  to  operate  it. 
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Early 

Chicks 


The  only  way  you  can  make 
real  profits  from  your  poultry  is 
to  get  your  baby  chicks  hatched 
early.  You  can’t  depend  on 
setting  hens  as  they  are  uncer¬ 
tain  and  apt  to  be  so  late  that 
you  won’t  get  a  single  early 
laying  pullet.  The  only  sure 
way  is  to  use  an  incubator  and 
the  time  you  gain  will  pay  for 
them  many  times  over. 

It  will  soon  be  time  to  start 
your  incubators  going,  so  you 
can  have  a  fine  flock  of  layers 
in  the  fall  when  eggs  start  to 
bring  fancy  prices.  *3 

With  a  good,  proven-depend¬ 
able  incubator  you  take  almost 
no  chance  of  losing  your  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  three  to  six  weeks’ 
time,  and  the  best  market  prices. 
Therefore,  the  selection  of  an 
incubator  is  mighty  important. 
It  is  one  thing  that  you  should 
be  very  sure  to  see  and  carefully 
examine  before  you  buy.  The 
best  way  to  get  a  good  one  is  to 
go  and  see  your  local  “Farm 
Service’ ’Hardware  Man  about  it. 
He  has  sold  many  of  them,  right 
around  your  neighborhood,  and 
has  been  able  to  select  for  you 
the  most  reliable,  best  made, 
and  most  economical  incubators. 
Better  go  and  see  him  now  and 
get  everything  ready  for  an 
early  start  with  your  chicks. 
He  has  all  sorts  of  poultry  sup¬ 
plies  too,  and  you  will  find  his 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
a  good  place  to  buy  them. 

Your  “Farm  Service’’  Hardware  Men. 


0 

your 


YHyCHS « WAGONS  -WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors— 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


ergBSTET  Radio  Courses 
m  liKL  will  be  given  to 
every  person  using  Quisen- 
berry’s  Buttertnflk  Start¬ 
ing  Food.  Radio  talks  to 
bo  given  over-  stations 
L  WGR.Buffalo.andWDAF. 
Kansas  City,  by  Prof.  T. 
E.  Quisenberry  and  other 
noted  poultry  experts.  II- 
1  lustrated  printed  lectures 
&  Will  bo  sent  free  to  all 
A  those  who  request  them. 


and  cod  liver  oil  meal 


! 
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Dead  chicks  are  dead  loss.  Any  chicks,  if  not 
fed  correct  food  will  eat  up  profits  and  give 
nothing  in  return.  Minerals,  Buttermilk  and 
Cod  Liver  Oil  Meal  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of  strong, 
sturdy  chicks  No  better  feed  can  be  had  foe 
baby  chicks  than  one  composed  of  pure  grains 
— selected  animal  proteins— and  the  vital  and 
necessary  mineral  elements.  Mow — these  are 
combined  in  QUISENBERRY’S  BUTTER¬ 
MILK  STARTING  FOOD.  No  mixing  and 
fussing  by  adding  minerals.  This  food  is  prop¬ 
erly  prepared — correctly  proportioned  and  very 
easy  for  the  tender  baby  chick  to  digest  and 
assimilate. 

Start  your  chicks  on  the  road  to  health.  Their 
entire  future  as  broilers  or  layers  all  depends 
on  the  start  they  get  now.  Realize,  your  just 
profits  from  them.  Feed  them  Quisenberry ’3 
Buttermilk  Starting  Food  from  the  start — 
it  is  easily  digested  and  contains 
every  element  that  is  recognized 
the  world  over  to  bo  necessary 
for  proper,  even  and  constant 
chick  development. 


or  Hale  by  all  Dealers, 
or  Write 

Food  Mfg.  Co. 
Buffalo,  H.  Y. 


Every  Chick  Will 
be  a  HEALTHY  Chick 

if  you  use  the 

BLUE  HEN  COLONY  BROODER 

It  has_  a  capacity  equal  to  its  rating-: — and 
the  chicks  on  the  outside  edge  won’t  shiver 
because  its  new  hover  spreads  an  even, 
healthy  heat  from  the  stove  to  its  outside 

edge. 

It  is  easy  to  control — 

and  the  large  magazine 
needs  loading  only  once 
a  day. 

It  is  inexpensive 
operate  —  and 
built  to  last. 

No  castings 
to  burn  out 
in  a  season 

'or  two.  —  -•  - 

Write  TODAY  for  the  free  new  “ Blue 
Hen  Book  of  Brooder  Facts ” 

LANCASTER  MFG.  COTan'^S'Vi'- 


A  real,  live 
mchey-making 
proposition  to 
User- 
Agents. 
Write  as 
To¬ 
day 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanised  Wire  Fence — - 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green— Red — or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
Tards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

IJsed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

KEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  H.  1. 


ttnn'Lw  Uiabs  a1?,mafce  money.  Sold  by  milllonsat  higher  prices 
do  it  cl"cken3- wnte  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
Books  i  n  JS„4C\?agcs  nr'fted  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Comnanv  aaa  Ve". wl  i  ™sVrprist2--  Jhmouth  Bock  Squab 
Bstahu  a'  j  ®  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Ato  r  d  26  ycars-  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Suteli.fru/‘  *'«  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 

rpnes.  We  ship  breeding  stock  eeerjvhcrc  on  three  months’ trial. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 
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February  Chicken  Chatter 
-Getting  Ready  for  the 
Chicks 

DOULTRYMEN  this  year  are  wonder- 
A  ing  just  as  they  have  done  in  the  past 
and  as  they  will  do  in  the  future,  what 
is  ahead  of  them  in  1927 ;  whether  the  out 
look  is  good  and  whether  it  is  safe  to  go 
ahead?  From  all  indications  we  are  able 
to  gather,  the  outlook  is  just  as  good  as 
a  year  ago.  It  is  true  that  the  West  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  production  of  eggs  and 
poultry  products,  as  well  as  the  South ; 
but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  those  people  are  far  away  from  our 
markets,  which  are  growing  every  year. 

The  outlook  is  good  for  the  man  who 
has  kept  his  overhead  down  to  a  low- 
figure.  A  hen  cannot  be  expected  to  over¬ 
come  a  handicap  that  amounts  to  $4  or 
$5  per  hen.  We  know  of  some  poultry- 
men  who  have  tried  to  make  money  with 
an  overhead  of  $6  per  hen.  Is  it  any 
wonder  they  are  out  of  the  business  now? 
A  man  who  has  his  overhead  down,  who 
is  shipping  a  reliable  product,  and  who  is 
holding  to  a  strict  method  of  growing  and 
management,  should  be  in  a  very  firm 
position. 

Baby  Chicks  Versus  Hatching 

YY/HILE  some  poultrynien  are  wonder- 
ing  what  the  outlook  is,  others  are 
turning  over  in  their  mind  the  old  ques 
tion,  ‘‘Shall  I  buy  baby  chicks  or  shall  I 
do  my  own  hatching?”  Each  has  its 
merits.  Whether  a  man  buys  chicks  01- 
does  his  own  hatching  he  should  make 
certain  of  one  thing — that  the  stock  that 
comes  out  of  the  eggs  or  the  chicks  he 
buys,  should  be  of  a  better  producing 
strain  than  the  average  of  his  flock.  Every 
spring,  a  poultry  man  unlike  many  other 
producers,  has  the  opportunity  to  ma¬ 
terially  improve  his  working  equipment. 

Buying  baby  chicks  has  several  ad 
vantages.  It  eliminates  the  hazards  of  a 
poor  hatch.  It  makes  possible  the  pro¬ 
duct  at  exactly  the  right  time.  It  is  a 
quick  means  of  improving  the  stock  and 
is  the  one  way  in  which  a  man  can  count 
his  chicks  before  they  are  hatched.  Of 
course,  once  the  chicks  arc  delivered,  then 
it  is  up  to  the  man  who  bought  them  to 
take  care  of  them.  The  hatchery  pro¬ 
prietor  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any 
responsibility,  once  the  chicks  are  in  the 
buyer’s  hands. 

Buying  chicks  or  hatching  eggs  is  a 
serious  business.  There  is  a  whole  lot 
more  to  it  than  simply  sitting  dow-n  and 
writing  an  order.  A  hatchery  should  be 
investigated  as  to  the  quality  of  the  stock, 
at  least  if  the  buyer  is  anxious  to  im¬ 
prove  his  poultry  business.  When  buy¬ 
ing  chicks  remember,  quality  counts. 

Selecting  Breeders — Male  Bird 
Important 

THE  advantage  in  hatching  your  own 
A  eggs  or  hatching  eggs  that  you  have 
produced  from  a  high  producing  flock,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  question  in 
your  own  mind  relative  to  the  kind  of 
birds  you  are  hatching.  If  a  man  does 
not  wish  to  buy  hatching  eggs  but  wishes 
to  use  his  own  stock,  at  least  he  should 
procure  a  male  bird  to  head  his  breeding 
flock  that  will  insure  a  better  grade  of 
baby  chicks.  The  male  bird  is  half  the 
flock,  just  the  same  as  the  bull  is  con¬ 
sidered  half  the  herd. 

In  selecting  breeders,  those  of  well 
balanced  body  type  should  be  selected 
showing  rectangular  conformation  with  a 
wrell  developed  breastr  and  abdomen.  A 
good  breeder  has  a  lean  face,  a  full  bright 
eye,  wattles  and  ear  lobe  that  are  snug 
and  not  flabby,  a  deep  body  fore  and  aft 
of  the  keel  bone.  The  best  breeders  are 
hens  that  have  had  one  full  year  of  laying. 
Breeders  should  not  be  forced  but  fed  a 
good  substantial  ration  that  consists  of 
about  twice  as  much  grain  with  plenty 
of  direct  sunshine.  Direct  sunshine  does 
not  mean  sunshine  coming  through  a 
closed  window.  Direct  sunshine  is  sun¬ 
shine  that  has  nothing  between  the  bird 
and  the  sim.  When  this  is  not  possible 
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If  you  are  thinking  of  building,  remodeling, 
ventilating  or  buying  any  equipment  for  your  cow 
or  horse  bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  write  for 
these  two  books.  These  books  tell  how  we  help  you  plan  and 
equip  your  buildings  to  make  them  more  convenient,  practical 
and  economical — how  we  save  you  money  by  cutting  down 
PRESIDENT  material  and  construction  costs.  These  books  also  de¬ 
scribe  the  complete  line  of  Jamesway  Equipment,  Stanchions,  Litter  Carriers^ 
Drinking  Cups,  Calf  and  Bull  Pens — also  F  eeders,  Brooders,  Waterers,  Steel  Nests, 
etc.  a  line  of  equipment  that  is  unequaled  for  durability,  service  and  economy. 

Fill  Out  and  Mail  Coupon  Now 

Just  fill  out  the  coupon — tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in  and  we  will 
send  you  the  necessary  literature  con-  Q  ES  BBS  Bi  S  0  £3  E359S3I  amt 

taining  full  particulars  of  Jamesway  Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Neare.t  You 

Equipment  and  Jamesway  service.  B  James  Mfg.  Co.f  Dept.  792. -Pleas,  send  mb 
Uon  t  build,  remodel  or  equip  any  n  your  New  Jamesway  Book.  I  am  interested  ih 
farm  building  until  you  get  these  ■  O  Building  □  Equipping  □  Remodeling 
valuable  books  and  learn  how  we  can  save  H  Q  Ventilating  a  □  Poultry  House  □  Cow  Barb 
you  money.  Mail  coupon  to  office  nearest  ■  □  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House 

you. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.  3  Name _ _ _ 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  —  Elmira,  N.  Y.  n 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  g  Post  Office _ 

(2)  _  _ 

R.  F.  D - State _ - 


N ORWEIGAN  OR  AMERICAN— 

Which  is  the  Better  Cod  Liver  Oil? 


Norway  is.  an  old  country,  enjoying  the  largest  cod  fishing  industry  in  the  world — an  industry  more 
than .  200  ycars  old. 

Norway  has  the  most  refineries,  the  best  methods,  the  largest  experience  and  the  best  cod  liver  oil. 

"  '  We  believe  in  home  products,  American  business  for  American  people,  but  beyond  this,  we  demand 
the  best  the  world  can  produce. 

The  cod  liver  oil  Industry  of  Norway,  is  old  and  established,  with  an  ample  supply  of  dependable 
Quality.  ’ 

New.  England  produces  considerable- crude,  unrefined,  reddish  cod  liver  oil — used  largely  for  technical 
purposes,. .such  as  the  leather-tanning  trade.  It  produces  a  relatively  small  amount  of  best  medicinal  oil. 

Norway  produces  most,  of  the  medieinal  cod  liver  oil,  for  the  world.  It  is  light  yellow  111  color,  rich 
in  vitaraincs  A  and  D  and, cures  rickets  in  children  or  leg  weakness  in  baby  chicks. 

Be  Sure  It  is  Tested  and  Proven! 

Use  Cod  Liver  Oil— Harris 
and  Run  No  Risk 

We  distribute  the  highest  purity  Norwelgian,  medicinal  oil  only,  richest  in  vitamines  and  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarkably  low  prices: 

COD  LIVER  OIL  AND  BREWERS’  YEAST 

For  Poultry  and  Live  Stock 

Used  by  Experiment  Stations  and  the  United  States  Government. 

Norwegian  Oil — Tested 

30  gal.  freight  collect- . $32.00 

5  gal.  express  collect  .  9.00 

1  gal,  Postpaid  . . . .  2.50 


Brewers’  Yeast — Tested 

100  lbs.  freight  collect  . . $30.00 

50  lbs.  express  collect  . . 16.00 

25  lbs.  express  collect  . 9.00 

5  lbs.  Postpaid  . 2.00 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 

Tuckahoe,  New  York 


SPECIAL  ONE-TIME  OFFER,  with  this  Coupon  Only 

]  5  gal.  Express  collect  . $3.00 

]  1  gal.  Postage  paid  .  2.25  Name  . 

Post  Paid  — ,.4.00  Address  . . . . 


f  I  1  gal.  Oil 
L  I  5  lbs.  Yeast 


II fENARil 


TRACK  MAOK  , 

GARBOUNBUM 


Applied  Once  a 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 

The  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Years. 
Write  for  Circular. 

CARBOLINEUM  WOOD  PRESERVING  COMPANY 
Department  239  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  hens,  like 
others  are  doing-  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-160  pages* 

3  Months’  Trial  -a 

50  cents  a  Year  vV- 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Pouilry  Tribune,  Dept.  42  Mount  Morris, UL 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist  | 
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Every  Eagle  Nest  Chick  is  produced  from  Pure  Bred  Accredited  Flocks.  Order 
Now  for  Early  and  Future  Delivery. 

VARIETIES  PRICES  GN 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns - 

Barred.  White  and  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds  .. 

.  Anconas _ - 

White  Wyandottes -  -- —  --- — (*«ou 

Mixed  Chicks  (not  accredited)—  Light  10c :  Heavy  12c.  TERMS  CASH.  .  *•*-*- 
orders  10%  down.  Balance  10  days  before  shipment.  Postage  Paid.  100%  Live 
Delivery.  Big  Catalogue  Free.  Order  from  this  Advertisement.  Bank  References. 
THE  EAGLE  REST  HATCHERY  Cept.  16  UPPER  SANDUSKY,  OHIO  U.  S.  A. 


25 

SO 

1D0 

300 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

38.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

43.50 

72.00 

140.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

40.50 

67.00 

130.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

47.00 

75.00 

145.00 

because  Custo¬ 
mers  report 

flock  averages  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  caL’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  “AD"  but  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  of  our  BIG 
HEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the  POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD,  TANCRED  aud 
ENGLISH  White  Leghorns:  BARRED  and  WHITE  Rocks;  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns;  ANCONAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers-.  A  post -card  brings 
the  BIG  KEY/  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don’t  delay;  Do  it  today.  Now  booking  orders. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

y  y  y  yyy  yv  V  SP  V  V  yy  V  V  V  V  V  WtP'y  V  V  ITT 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  log-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
speeial  wholesale  price  on  Trooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  “/'"S  al!  abo”t  our 

pedigreed  males  and  spec¬ 
ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


rQur  18th  Year 


,For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
-reasons  why  -we-  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  lu  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  Chicks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 


Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties, 
thicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  510.00  or  more. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


Fifty  Thousand 

F0ST0R1A,  OHIO 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYTyiLLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  scut  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  ,"tn£  S  TS 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University. 

ctt  A  to  A  t.t  m* TP  "E*  Tv  /-*  t  t  T  r*  XT'  O’  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
UUAKAWlLilU  LtilLlLb  Vo„  can’t  lose,  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYT  VI LLE,  OHIO 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 

chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 

CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 

i  life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 

j  sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 

[  discovered  those  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft- 

*  ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 

troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 

stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 

_____  supplying  Vita- 

-Turner  mine  D and speed- 

r  l  ™  mg  up  the  build- 

ciriaasCloth ing  of  bons  and 
c{ GtossOtotft  tissue_  Chicks 

thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 

and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH _ 

in  your  brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLA.SS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  Allyouneedisa 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  cf  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  costmany  times’ a  season. 


M?a©h  Cheaper  Ifhaas  Glass 


Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 
glass  died,  while  all  under 
ULASS  CLOTH  lived  and 
■iCasa  grew  rapidly.  The  illustration 
shows  the  difference  in  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start 
and  came  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none. 


GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  tho  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  light. 

Patented— Accept  No  SsssitatSon* 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
cur  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wida  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 
and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 
it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.50  for  30 
ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft  roil.  Common  sense  instructions, 
“Success  With  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illus¬ 
trating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  Boll  Glass  Cloth.) 

BJa-deas,  Mcbr. 

Wellington,  Ohio 
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to  the  full  limit,  cod  liver  oil  should  be 
added  to  the  hen’s  mash  to  give  her  the 
desired  amount  of  various  vitamines. 

Incubator  Hints 

DEFORE  an 'incubator  is  set,  there  are 
some  points  that  should  be  taken  in 
mind.  In  the  first  place  eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  should  be  collected  often  and  not  held 
too  long,  io  days  being  about  the  limit. 
Furthermore  it  is  a  good  idea  to  turn  the 
eggs  while  they  are  being  held,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  a  little  warm.  The  best 
temperature  is  about  50  degrees  Farhen- 
heit.  The  incubator  is  best  located  in  the 
cellar  or  basement  that  is  well  ventilated 
and  not  drafty.  The  cellar  shbuld  be 
absolutely  free  of  odors.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant  that  the  incubator  set  level  in  all 
directions.  Also,  it  is  advisable  to  run 
the  machine  for  a  few  days  before  being 
“set”.  This  will  serve  to  reveal  any  de¬ 
fects.  It  will  warm  up  the  machine  be¬ 
fore  putting  the  eggs  in  and  give  the  opera¬ 
tor  the  opportunity  to  get  used  to  some 
of  its  pranks.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
try  out  the  incubator  as  it  is  to  try  out 
a  hen  on  a  door-knob  for  two  or  three 
days  to  make  certain  that  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  go  through  with  her  “setting 
job". 

Not  Too  Soon  to  Set  Up  Brooder 

TT  is  not  too  soon  to  get  ready  with  the 
brooder.  Set  it  up  in  the  brooder  house 
and  run  it  for  a  few  days  not  only  to 
dry  out  the  house  but  to  see  that  the 
thermostat  is  working  and  that  everything 
is  in  proper  condition  to  go  ahead  once 
the  chicks  ar-e  ready.  Of  course,  the 
youngsters  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
incubator  at  least  for  48  hours ;  but  it  is 
not  wise  to  put  off  taking  care  of  the 
brooder  until  that  late  date.  The  most 
successful  men  arc  those  who  always  an¬ 
ticipate  every  job  and  are  waiting  for  the 
next  step.  Incidentally  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  have  some  fine  mesh  wire  on  hand  to 
make  a  little  fence  around  the  brooder  to 
keep  the  young*  chicks  close  to  the  hover 
for  the  first  two  or  three  days.  Other¬ 
wise  they  may  congregate  over  in  the 
corner  and  get  a  chill  and  then  crowd 
together  to  keep  warm,  with  the  at¬ 
tendant  danger  of  suffocating  one  another. 

— Fred  W.  Ohm. 


BUY  CHICKS 

i mMAPmmam 


RFY'AITQF  every  year  we  ’  must  grow  thousands  of 

dllaUijEi  white  Leghorn  cricks  to  keep  our 

plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis.  - 
YOU  Bet  t!ie  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  vU  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

CD  1717  circular  explaining  how  one  of  onr  customers 
A  RLL  made  $1,415  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Leg-horns  Leading  N.  Y.  (Farm- 
ingdale)  Contest 

URING  the  1.2th  week  (ending  Jan. 
26th)  of  the  5th  Farming-dale  Con¬ 
test  the  1,000  pullets  laid  2,125  eggs  of 
30.3%.  This  is  an  increase  of  337  eggs 
over  last  week’s  production.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  maintained  in  spite  of  the 
cloudy,  foggy  and  rainy  weather  of  the 
past  week;  during  the  last  five  days  we 
had  no  sunshine  at  all. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Eugene  Delamater,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  W. 

L.  . .  48 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

W.  . .  42 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Eph¬ 
raim,  N.  J.,  VV.  L .  39 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass., 

R.  I.  Reds  .  37 

Ellen  Day  Rankin,  Huntington,  L.  I., 

Wh.  Rocks  . 36 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  Wellingford, 

Conn.,  R.  1.  Reds  .  36 

Nanaquaket  Game  and  Poultry  Farm, 

Tiverton,  R.  I.,  R.  I.  Reds  . . .  36 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  Linden,  N.  J., 

R.  I.  Reds  . 36 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  W.  L.  36 

Highest  Pens  to  Date  in  Each 
Variety 

WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y.  ......  481 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Junction, 

Mass . . , .  425 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  423 
Kilbourn  Farm.  Flint,  Mich.  . . . .  .  422 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  Friendship, 

N.  Y .  414 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Gibbsboro, 

N.  J . . .  394 


I  -  Investigate 
5  \  before  you  Invest ) 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  twin.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money’s  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want. 

OATAinr  io  rnrr  Our  book  gives  directions  for  raw- 
UAlALUu  Io  rnfct  ing  chicks  and  handling  your  stock, 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  todav — We  can't  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohio 


ranra 

BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LE8H0RNS 

headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  2S3  to  314, 
Chicks  15c  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  ..White  Backs  h.  I. 
Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  16c  eaeh.  Jersey  HI.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog^  giving  lull 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today, 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


—  BABY  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . . . . 
Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  ...... 

Anconas  . . 

S.  C.  &  -K.  C.  Reds  ...... 

Barred  Rocks  . 

SC.  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  . 
Buff  Orpingtons  . .  . . 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 
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flocks.  Prompt  shipments.  . 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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TURDY C 
EADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9'/2C  UP. 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

pecial  lnduce- 
for  Early  Or- 
Cataiogue  Free. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


$10  per  100 
up,  according 

to"  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  hreed- 
rf  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  t 

anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORNS  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  L 

Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Alt  leadin'*  varieties.  American  Cert-0-Culd.  21  i 1 
reliability  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  \W  J 
today”  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 

lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

LANTZ  HATCHERY.  BOX  B, _ TIFFIN,  OHIO 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  S 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpiugtoi.y 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDELT0N  FARMS  -  V.’ASHINGTONVILLE,  PA; 


e“r|  ‘wrilXd^  _ 

TS  ARCHBOLP.  OHIO.  E.  E.  RUPP.  Mg^_ 

B10  C.  0.  B.  CHICK  0FFEH! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  see 
^  them  Pure-bred  stock  of  h.gh  qualHy. 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  n  i 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

J.  W.  Ossefia  OtUwe.  Ohb 

IftMTCM  BARRED  ROCK  AND 

Slfgf-y  SINGLE  COMBED 

JUS1LO  white  leghorn  , 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arnval. 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 

Georgetown.  Delaware  — 

March  and  April  Prices.  100 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  5Y7.5 
Shelley’?  Brown  Leghorns  12  57. 5U 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50 

aS3S,.:£J  R.  I.  Reds  <>7.50 

Black  Minorcas  T4  67.5 

SFria  &  nan,  f..tu  io  47.50 


CHICKS 


American  Agriculturist,  . 
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IT  rite  ior  " How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year'* 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  lO 

Oihces  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtov/n,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


RARY  fUW If C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
u,r..Dl  '-'TliVis.D  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff-  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottcs  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$18.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


baby  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows,  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 

.8,  c.  Reds  . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyan.  Bnff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

„  Whites  .  16.00  77.50  150.00 

t  White  and  Br.  Leg- 

nurns,  Anconas  .  13.00  .  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  all  Varieties  10c  straight.  A11  Heavy  12c 
straight, 

live  arrivaI  Bttaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Bank  Ref. 
MODLrfH  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

•30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  each  and 
bp.  Member  I.B.C.A..  Catalogue  free. 

.  THE  keystone  hatchery 

Box  23, _ - _ - _ Richfield,  Pa. 

~T  NATIONAL  CHICKS 

bCj-OO  Smith  hatched  chicks  for  1927.  All 
eauing-  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Post- 
0ncePai^’  live  delivery.  Bank  refei- 

Wiite  for  free  circular  and  Price  list. 

national  chick  farms 
_  x  403  _ Mifflintown,  Pa. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

foim  fl  no  more  and  Pay  Ton  better.  Every  flock  culled 
MtvevtiiJ’  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer- 
Seds  tix4'*  Whlte  leghorns  $13.  B.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  K,  I. 
ed  h  o  ur  J'*1!10reas.  W.  Wyandottcs  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  r  ,Pekia  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv- 
thisC^ Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
111:  »i.  S0UOERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  0. 

CHICKS  us  C1  Barretl  R0{tlS  514. 

S>ipervisinn  t  $10.  per  hundred.  Bred  under  my 

wrvtuon  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

E  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MC  ALISTERVILLE,  PA 


Ruehle’s  Suhnyside  Farm,  Pleasant 

Valley,  N.  Y . 392 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

O . .  .  391 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  ..  405 
Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass.  364 
Fristegarth  Poultry  Farm,  Newton  Cen¬ 
ter,  Mass . 357 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South 

Wethersfield,  Conn . 351 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J...  250 

V.  H.  Kirkup,  Mattituck,  L.  1 . 216 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Harold  F.  Barber,  Dover,  Mass . 227 


The  Difference  Between  Barred 
Rocks  and  Dominiques 


Last  year  we  bought  125  Barred  Rock 
baby  chicks,  expecting  to  get  large  general 
purpose  chickens.  Instead,  we  got  chickens 
just  the  size  and  shape  of  a  Leghorn,  but 
with  the  black  and  white  bars  like  what 
we  call  Barred  Rocks  here.  Please  tell  me 
the  difference  between  the  Barred  Rock, 
the  Plymouth  Rock,  the  Ringlet  and  the 
Dominique  chickens,  so  I  will  know  what 
to  order  to  get  what  I  want.  1  want  a 
rather  large  chicken  and  one  that  is  of  a 
good  laying  breed  also. —  Mrs.  M.  M. 

DARRED  Rocks  are  Plymouth  Rocks, 
■*“'  they  being  a  variety  of  the  breed 
Plymouth  Rock.  Plymouth  Rocks  are  of 
various  colors.  There  are  the  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Buff  Rocks,  and  other 
varieties  of  interest  chiefly  to  the  fancy 
feather  men.  These  are  the  Blue,  Colum¬ 
bian,  Partridge  and  Silver  Pencilled.  They 
are  not  as  common  as  Barred  or  Whites. 

Dominiques  are  quite  similar  to  Barred 
Rocks  in  their  markings.  However,  the 
feathers  are  not  quite  so  sharply  barred 
and  the  birds  are  not  as  heavy  as  the 
Rocks.  Both  the  hens  as  well  as  the  male 
birds  of  the  Dominques  average  about  two 
pounds  lighter  than  the  Plymouth  Rocks. 
They  are  slightly  heavier  than  the  Leg¬ 
horns. 


Weights  According  to  the  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Perfection 

The  “standard”  gives  the  weight  of  the 
Plymouth  Rock  rooster  as  nine  and  one- 
half  pounds,  the  Dominique  seven  pounds, 
the  White  Leghorn  five  and  one-half 
pounds.  Plymouth  Rock  hen  should  weigh 
seven  and  one-half  pounds,  the  Dominique 
five  pounds  and  the  Leghorn  four  pounds. 
Dominiques  are  a  rose  comb  breed  whereas 
the  Plymouth  Rocks  have  a  single  comb. 

The  “Ringlet”  strain  of  Barred  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  is  one  of.  particularly  fine 
birds  that  has  been  perfected  by  a  promi- 
ment  breeder,  just  the  same  as  Tancred 
or  Hollywood  Leghorns. 


Change  Proposed  in  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Administration 

A  BILL  was  recently  introduced  in 
**  both  houses  of  congress,  amending 
the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  by  which 
the  supervision  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  Department.  Andrew  Mel¬ 
lon,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recently 
recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to. 
bring  farm  credit  agencies  into  closer 
touch  with  the  National  Banking  Sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  not  proposed 
to  take  away  any  of  the  power  of  the 
present  farm  loan  board,  but  to  provide 
for  an  independent  examination  of  the 
banks  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
This  bill  has  aroused  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  and  opposition  among  farmers 
in  the  midwest.  Statements  have  been 
printed  by  farm  papers  there  intimating 
that  Secretary  Mellon  is  attempting  to 
gain  control  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 
System  and  that  in  doing  so  he  does 
not  have  the  best  interests  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  at  heart. 


We  are  a  nation  of  wasters  of  time, 
money  and  opportunity.  Let  us  build 
Scout  Troops  and  Lone  Scout  tribes  out 
of  the  destructive  gangs  of  street,  alley, 
and  playground,  and  teach  the  nation  the 
joy  of  productive  work. — O.  H.  Benson. 


RFPF  ATFR<sf  customers  are  repeaters  because  Hillpot  Chicks  repeat 

the  early-maturing-,  heavy-laying  habits  of  their  farm-bred 
ancestors.  They  pay  because  they  lay. 

LEGHORNS  ROCKS  REDS  WYANDOTTES 

Send  for  My  New  Big  1927  Chick  Book.  Entirely  new,  greatly  enlarged  and  full 
of  important  information  and  profit-making  ideas.  Send  today.  It  is  FREE. 

Order  Now.  Full  Count  and  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

BOX  29 

Frenchtoum,  U.  J 


m 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  Neivi  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 


1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2—  Only  yearling  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  ail  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  b* 
pure  white  or  brown. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information, 


New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


q.OOO,OOQ  AMERICAN  CERT-O  -  CULP 


OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 
Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Hamburg’s,  Polish,  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  ffoudans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 
Cornish.  DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem.  International 
B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on 
S'.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  K.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .... 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  .  . . . . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  W'yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.75 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  W'yandottes,  R.  I.  Whites  . . . 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottcs,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . .  6.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks,  R.  C.  Anconas 
Mixed  Assorted,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  CULUK- 
PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK,  FREE,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
season  in  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  Thejnost  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the  Poultry  field  right  now. 
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NABOB  HATCHERIES, 


BOX  F-5 


GAMB1ER,  OHIO 


LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN 


BREEDING  FARMS  in  the 

eastern  states,  established  1910. 
Write  for  free  80  page  catalog 
lescribing  our  breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trapnesting,  pedi- 
(reeing,  etc.  Large  white  eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live  and 
jrow  standard  type.  There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  penc 
:ontain  Lord  Farms  Leghorns.  Address, 


LORD  FARMS, 


91  FOREST  ST. 


METHUEN,  MASS, 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be-' 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White; 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds; 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y, 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE  tmhaet,bnegst  0NLY 

POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

"Thompson  Strain"  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen’s'  Strain"  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect,  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Fi'om  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  FloctlA 

111 

S.  C,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  .$12.«| 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14.J8# 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyekoff  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 
J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 
Richfield,  Pa.  Box  No.  161 


m  KCV  I  EfUflJJN  DAY  OLD  CHICKS 
BLALk  LLUnUIVN  The  Kind  that  Lay. 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  It 


When  writing  advertiser* 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


/ 


—By  C.  P.  Wren 


136  (22) 

Y  journey  to  Paris  was  uneventful  and 
uncomfortable,  confirming  me  in  my 
opinion  that  economy  in  travelling  is  one 
of  the  dearest  economies  of  all. 

Personally,  I  would  always  rather  travel 
first  class  and  miss  my  meals,  than  travel 
third  and  enjoy  three  good  ones,  on  a  day’s 
journey.  Nor  is  this  in  the  least  due  vto 
paltry  exclusiveness  and  despicable  snob¬ 
bishness.  It  is  merely  that  I  would  rather 
spend  the  money  on  a  comfortable  seat, 
a  pleasant  compartment,  and  freedom 
from  crowding,  than  on  food  with  cramped 
circumstance.  Let  him  whcs-  in  his  wis¬ 
dom,  would  rather  spend  his  money  on 
good  food  and  have  the  discomfort,  do  so 
by  all  means. 

Anyhow,  the  third-class  journey  was- by 
no  means  pleasant  at  the  time,  though  the 
day  quickly  came  when  it  would  have 
seemed  the  height  of  luxury. 

From  Charing  Cross  (where  I  turned 
my  pounds  into  francs  and  felt  much 
richer)  to  Dover  I  contrasted  the  beau¬ 
tiful  county  of  Kent  with  my  own  Devon, 
in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and,  at  Dover, 
I  went  on  board  the  cross-Channel  steamer, 
deeply  and  appreciatively  inhaling  the 
glorious  air,  after  that  of  the  dusty,  stuffy, 
crowded  compartment  in  which  I  travelled 
down. 

Mentally  I  was  in  a  curious  condition, 
for  while  one  half  of  myself  ached  un¬ 
bearably  for  Isobel,  the  other  half  re¬ 
joiced  wildly  at  the  thought  of  adventure, 
travel,  novelty,  spacious  life,  mysterious 
Africa,  the  desert,  fighting,  and  all  that 
appeals  to  the  heart  of  romantic  youth. 

At  Calais,  the  sight  of  a  French  soldier, 
a  sentry  near  the  Custom  House,  gave  me 
a  real  thrill. 

Was  I  actually  going  to  wear  that  uni¬ 
form  myself  in  a  day  or  two?  A  kepi, 
baggy  red  breeches,  and  a  long  overcoat, 
buttoned  back  from  the  legs?  How  much 
more  attractive  and  romantic  than  the 
familiar  British  uniform  that  seemed  to 
suggest  Hyde  Park  and  nurse-maids, 
rather  than  palms,  oases,  Moorish  cities, 
and- desert  warfare. 

So  is  the  unknown  always  better  than 
'  the  known,  and  the  thing  we  have  not, 
better  than  that  we  have.... 

At  the  Gare  du  Nord  I  experienced,  in 
an  intensified  form,  that  sense  of  loneliness 
and  utter  insignificance  that  had  assailed 
me  at  Waterloo;  and  I  went  out  into  the 
bright  uproar  of  gay  Paris,  feeling  any¬ 
thing  but  bright,  uproarious,  or  gay  my¬ 
self.  I  was  once  more  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  hotels,  for  I  had  not  the  least  idea 
as  to  how  one  set  about  offering  one’s  serv¬ 
ices  to  France  as  a  mercenary  soldier,  and 
the  first  thing  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  find 
a  roof  and  a  bed  to  serve  me  while  I  set 
about  the  quest. 

My  knowledge  of  Paris  hotels  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Meurice,  Crillon,  the  Bristol, 
and  the  Ambassadors,  but  I  knew  these  to 
be  expensive,  and,  moreover,  places  at 
which  I  might  meet  acquaintainccs.  There 
was  no  great  likelihood  of  my  meeting 
anyone  who  knew  me  well ;  but  there  was  a 
chance,  and  I  wanted  to  behave  precisely 
as  a  guilty  fugitive  would  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  did  not  want  to 
blunder  into  an  obscure  cheap  hotel,  with¬ 
out  luggage,  an  obvious  foreigner,  and  run 
the  risk  of  a  visit  from  a  polite  but  in¬ 
quisitive  agent  de  police,  as  seemed  to  me 
quite  possible,  if  I  and  my  explanations 
struck  the  proprietor  as  peculiar.... 

A  whimsical  idea  struck  me.  Why  not 
go  to  the  police  themselves  for  advice 
on  the  subject  of  avoiding  such  trouble? 

-  Sauntering  along  the  noisy  busy  thor¬ 
oughfare  that  passes  the  Gare  du  Nord,  I 
looked  out  for  a  gendarme. 

Presently  I  saw  one  standing  on  an  is¬ 
land  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  silent, 
inscrutable,  immobile,  heavily  caped,  op¬ 
pressed  by  great  responsibilities.  Cross¬ 
ing  to  him,  I~raised  my  hat,  and  ill  my 
best  and  politest  French- (which  is  not  bad, 
thanks  to  a  French  governess  in  our  youth, 
and  the  Chaplain’s  wisdom  and  care),  asked 
him  if  he  could  direct  me  to  a  good  quiet 
hotel. 

Moving  his  eyes,  but  not  head,  nor  any 
other  portion  of  his  majestic  person,  he 
examined  me  from  top  to  toe  and  back 
again. 

“Monsieur  is  English,”  he  pronounced. 


I  acknowledged  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ment,  wondering  how  he  knew  I  was  not 
German,  Swiss,  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor¬ 
wegian,  nor  Dutch. 

“Hotel  Normandie,  Rue  de  I’Bchelle,” 
lie  announced  without  hesitation. 

“And  how  do  I  get  there,  Monsieur 
V Off icier?”  I  asked. 

“Cab,”  was  the  prompt,  terse  reply,  and 
the  all-seeing  official  eye  left  me  and 
sought  among  the  traffic.  A  whiter-gloved 
hand  was  suddenly  raised,  and  an  open 
cab,  driven  by  a  many-caped  gentleman, 
who  did  not  look  like  a  teetotaller,  ap¬ 
proached. 

“Normandie,  Rue  de  l’Echelle,”  said  my 
gendarme  to  the  cocker,  and  gave  me  a 
military  salute,  as  I  thanked  him,  raised 
my  hat,  and  stepped  into  the  carriage. 

.  I  enjoyed  the  drive  through  beautiful 
Paris  in  the  mingled  glow  of  late  sunset 


and  the  myriad  lights  of  the  shops  and 
streets ;  but  my  heart  sank  a  little  as  the 
cab  drew  up  before  a  fashionable-looking 
hotel  that  stood  at  a  busy  corner,  close 
to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix. 

It  looked  as  expensive  as  the  best.  How¬ 
ever,  Fate  had  sent  me  here,  and  here  I 
would  stay. 

Trying  to  look  as  unconcerned  as  a 
luggageless  traveller  may,  I  entered  the 
hall,  received  the  bow  of  an  imposing  hall- 
porter,  and  marched  straight  ahead,  past 
the  grand  staircase  and  the  dining-room, 
to  where  I  could  see  the  bureau,  and 
beyond  it,  the  palm-decked  fumoir. 

At  the  bureau,  a  very  pretty  girl  was 
talking  to  an  American  in  American. 

This  was  good  luck.  I  could  make  a 
much  more  convincing  show  in  English 
than  hi  my  pedantic  and  careful  French. 

Standing  near,  and  trying  to  look  like 
an  eccentric  foreigner  who  habitually  went 
about  without  stick  or  gloves  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
I  waited  for  the  American  to  go. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
avoid  hearing  what  was  said  by  the  keen- 
faced,  square-shouldered,  lumpy-toed, 
baggy-trousered,  large-hatted  gentleman  to 
the  lady,  what  time  she  chewed  a  cud  of 
sweet  recollection  and  Mangle’s  Magnifi¬ 
cent  Masticating  Gum  or  similar  enduring 
comestible. 

When  at  length  he  took  his  key  and 
went,  I  turned  to  the -girl. 

“So  you  was  raised  in  Baltimore!”  said 
I  rapturously.  “Fancy  tliat  being  your 
home  town  now!  Isn’t  it  just  the  cutest 
place?  Peachiest  gals  and  bulliest  cakes  in 
America  ! . .  . .  Say,  I  reckon  this  gay 
Paree  hasn’t  got  anything  on  little  old 
New  York!”.... 

“My !”  said  the  young  lady.  “Do’you 
know  Baltimore?  You  don’t  say!”  and 
she  smiled  sweetly  upon  me. 

“Knozu  Baltimore !”  said  I,  and  left  it  at 

that _ “Lots  of  Americans  and  English 

here,  I  suppose,”  I  went  on,  “since  the 
hotel  folk  are  wise  (and  lucky)  enough 
to  have  you  in  the  bureau  ?  And  I  suppose 
you  speak  French  as  well  as  any  Par¬ 
isian  ?” 

“My,  yes,”  she  smiled.  “Most  as  well 
as  I  speak  good  old  U.  S..’,  ..Why,  yes — 
lots  of  home  people  and  Britishers  here 
....Most  of  our  waiters  can  help  ’em  out 


too,  when  they’re  stuck  for  the  French 
of  ‘Yes,  I’ll  have  a  highball,  Bo,’  ”  and 
she  tinkled  a  pretty  little  laugh. 

“Guess  that’s  fine,”  said  I.  “I  want  to 
turn  in  here  for  a  day  or  two.  All  upset 
at  my  place.”  (Very  true,  indeed.)  “Just 
to  sleep  and  breakfast.  Got  a  vacant  lo¬ 
cation  ?” 

“Sure,”  said  my  fair  friend,  and  glanced 
at  an  indicator.  “Troisicme.  Eighteen 
francs.-  No — breakfast  only — fourteen. 
Going  up  now?”  And  she  unhooked  a  key 
and  passed  it  to  me  with  a  brief.  “Deux 
cent  vingt  deux.  The  bell-hop  will  show 
you.” 

“Not  bringing  any  stuff  in,”  I  said,  and 
drew  my  entire  fortune  from  my  pocket, 
as  one  who  would  pay  whatever  was  de¬ 
sired  in  advance,  and  the  more  the  merrier. 

“Shucks,”  said  my  friendly  damsel,  and 
I  gathered  that  I  was  deemed  trustworthy. 


In  the  big  book  that  she  pushed  to  me  I 
wrote  myself  down  as  Smith,  but  clung 
to  the  “John,”  that  there  might  be  some¬ 
thing  remnant  and  stable  in  a  whirling  and 
dissolving  universe. 

“Guess  I’ll  hike  up  and  take  possession 
now,”  said  I  thereafter,  and  with  my  best 
smile  and  bow  I  turned  to  the  lift  before 
she  could  send  to  the  hall-porter  to  dis¬ 
patch  a  supposititious  suit-case  to  the  spot. 

The  lift-boy  piloted  me  to  number  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  where,  safe  in¬ 
side,  I  bolted  the  door  and  drew  breath. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  worth 
the  money  to  buy  a  pair  of  pyjamas  and 
have  them  sent  to  Monsieur  Smith,  No.  222 
Hotel  Normandie.  If  I  laid  them  out  on 
the  flat  square  pillow  that  crowned  the 
lace-covered  bed,  the  chambermaid  would 
not  be  so  likely  to  comment  on  the  paucity 
of  my  possessions,  particularly  if  I  locked 
the  wardrobe  and  pocketed  the  key  as 
though  to  safeguard  a  valuable  dressing- 
case. 

If  I  also  avoided  the  dining-room,  where, 
in  my  longue-suit,  I  should  be  extremely 
conspicuous  among  the  fashionable  even¬ 
ing  throng,  I  might'  well  hope  to  dwell  in 
peaceful  obscurity  without  rousing  un¬ 
welcome  interest  and  attention,  in  spite 
of  the  inadequacy  of  my  equipment. 

I  decided  to  sally  forth,  buy  some 
pyjamas,  order  them  to  be  sent  in  at  once, 
and  then  fortify  myself  with  a  two-franc 
dinner  in  some  restaurant. 

After  an  uncomfortable  wash,  I  strolled 
nonchalahtly  forth,  made  my  purchases, 
and  enjoyed  a  good  and  satisfying  meal 
in  a  cheerful  place  situated  in  a  somewhat 
ignobler  part  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  fashionable  centre 
of  Paris. 

Returning  to  my  over-furnished  un- 
homely  room,  I  spread  out  the  gay 
pyjamas  which  awaited  me,  and  wondered 
\yhen  the  chamber-maid  would  come  to 
turn  down  the  bed.  And  then  I  realised 
that  I  need  have  felt  no  anxiety,  for  I 
had  only  to  bolt  the  door  and  shout  some¬ 
thing  when  she  came,  and  she  would  de¬ 
part  in  ignorance  of  my  complete  lack  of 
luggage  and  possessions. 

Even  as  I  stood  revolving  these  important 
trifles  in  my  youthful  breast,  the  door 
opened  and  in  burst  a  hard-featured 
middle-aged  woman.  Anything  less  like 
the  French  chamber-maid  of  fiction  and 
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the  drama  could  not  well  be  imagined'  I 
for  she  was  fair-haired,  grey-eyed,  un-  I 
prepossessing,  and  arrayed  in  a  shapeless  I 
black  frock,  plain  apron,  and  ugly  cap.  I 

With  a  curt  apology  she  flicked  down  a  I 
corner  of  the  bed-clothes,  slapped  the  I 
pyjamas  down  (in  what  is  presumably  the  I 
only  place  whence  a  self-respecting  hotel  "I 
guest  can  take  them  up),  glanced  at  the 
unused  washstartd,  and  scurried  from  the 
room. 

As  I  heard  her  unlock  the  door  of  the 
next  apartment,  almost  before  she  had 
closed  mine,  I  realised  that  she  was  far 
too  busy  to  concern  herself  with  my  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  ceafeed  to  worry  myself  on 
the  subj  ect. 

Feeling  that  sleep  was  yet  far  from  me, 
and  that  if  I  sat  long  in  that  unfriendly 
room  I  should  go  mad,  I  descended  to  the 
lobby,  sought  a  big  chair  in  a  retired  ] 
nook,  and,  from  behind  a  deplorable  copy  1 
of  La  Vie  Parisicnne,  watched  the  fre¬ 
quenters  of  this  apparently  popular  lounge.  I 

Flere  I  thought  long  thoughts  of  Isobel,* 
my  brothers,  and  Brandon  Abbas;  and 
occasionally  wondered  what  would  happen 
on  the.  morrow. 

Nothing  at  all  would  happen  until  I 
had  discovered  the  procedure  for  enlisting 
in  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  discovery 
of  that  procedure  must  be  tomorrow’s 
business. 

*  *  * 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  I  spent  ; 
it  miserably  between  the  lounge  and  my 
bedroom. 

On  Monday  morning,  after  a  sponge-  J 
less  bath  and  an  unsatisfying  dinner,  I 
sailed  forth  and  put  myself  in  the  hands 
of  an  excellent  barber,  and,  while  enjoying 
his  deft  ministrations,  had  a  bright  idea. 

I  would  pump  this  chatty  person. 

“You  don’t  know  Algeria,  I  suppose?"  \ 
I  asked  the  man. 

“But  no,  Monsieur,”  he  replied.  “Is 
Monsieur  going  there?” 

“I  hope  to,”  I  said.  “A  magnificent 
colony  of  your  great  country,  that.” 

A,  it  was,  indeed.  Monsieur  might  well 
say  so.  A  wonderful  achievement  and  the 
world’s  model  colony.  Growing  too,  al¬ 
ways  growing. ..  .This  excellent  pene¬ 
tration  pacifique  to  the  South  and  towards 
Morocco .... 

“They  do  the  pacific  penetration  by 
means  of  the  bayonets  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  mostly,  don’t  they?”  I  asked. 

The  Frenchman  smiled  and  shrugged. 

“A  set  of  German  rascals,”  he  said-. 
“But  they  have  their  uses....” 

“How  do  you  get  them?”  I  asked. 

Oh,  they  just  enlisted  like  anybody  else, 
at  the  head  recruiting-office  of  the  French 
army  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique.  Simply 
enlisted  there  and  were  packed  off  M 
Africa. . . . 

‘But  I  thought  service  was  wholly  com¬ 
pulsory  in  this  country?”  said  I.  “How 
then  do  you  have  recruiting-offices  for  a 
conscript  army?” 

The  worthy  soul  explained  at  length 
and  so  far  as  I  could  follow  his  swift 
idiomatic  talk,  that  any  Frenchman  could, 
if  he  liked,  volunteer  for  services  before 
the  time  came  when  he  must  serve, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not.  Sometimes, 
for  business  reasons',  it  wafs  very  con¬ 
venient  to  get  it  over  and  done  with,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  it  to  do  later,  when  one 
was  established.  Hence  the  recruiting- 
office  for  the  French  army.  But  no 
Frenchman  could  volunteer  for  the  Legion 
until  he  had  done  his  compulsory  scrv- 
ice .... 

I  let  him  talk  on,  keeping  the  words 
Rue  St.  Dominique  clearly  in  my  mind 
the  while.  I  had  got  what  I  wanted,  and 
the  sooner  I  found  this  recruiting-office 
the  better,  for  funds  would  soon  be  run¬ 
ning  low  A  .  - 

On  leaving  the  shop  I  hailed-  a  cab,  said, 
“Rue  St.  Dominique,”  and  jumped  in,  ex¬ 
cusing  my  extravagance  by  my  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  route,  and  the  need  f°r 
haste. 

Again  I  enjoyed  the  drive,  feeling  cx' 
cited  and  bouyant,  and  filled  with  the 
sense  of  adventure.  After  a  time,  I  foun 
we  were  in  what  appeared  to  be  the  mim 
tary  quarter  of  Paris,  and  I  saw  t’e 

Lcole  Militaire  and  some  cavalry-barracks. 

( Continued  on  page  25) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  La*vrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

The  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  the  key 
to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night,  without  result.  Beau 
Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning  Beau 
Geste  is  missing  and  a  servant  delivers  a  letter  to  Digby  in  which  he  confesses  to  the 
theft  of  the  Blue  Water.  The  next  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses  that 
he  is  the  thief. 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 
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Farmers  Favor  Centralized  District 
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voters  of  whom  twenty  favored  the 
proposition  at  the  hearing.  It  was  stat¬ 
ed,  however,  that  Devendorf  was  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  increase  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  in  the  district  by  having 
two  joint  deeds  executed  and  one  of 
the  new  names  proposed  on  the  oppo¬ 
sition  petition  could  not  qualify  as  a 
legal  voter.  Another  woman  stated 
that  she  should  be  counted  against  be¬ 
cause  she  had  a  verbal  lease  on  some 
property  and  therefore  was  a  legal 
voter. 

Are  These  Tactics  Fair? 

We  pause  to  ask  our  fair-minded 
readers  what  they  think  of  opposition 
of  this  kind  which,  in  order  to  carry  its 
proposition,  has  to  go  out  and  manu¬ 
facture  new  votes.  Suppose  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  and  the  leaders  who 
stand  for  the  facts  and  a  square  deal  to 
country  schools  and  country  children 
would  use  the  same  tactics.  How  long 
would  it  be  before  the  Rural  School  Im¬ 
provement  Society  would  be  shouting 
still  louder  about  unfair  and  czarlike 
methods? 

In  district  No.  10  there  were  sixty- 
five  voters  of  whom  forty-five  favored 
the  proposition.  In  district  No.  29, 
seventeen  out  of  the  total  of  eighteen 
voters  were  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  dis¬ 
trict  No.  11  twenty-four  out  of  thirty- 
two  favored  the  proposition. 

THEREFORE,  IN  SPITE  OF  THE 
WEEKS  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  WORK 
BY  DEVENDORF  AT  LEAST  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEVEN 
OUT  OF  A  TOTAL  OF  ONE  HUN¬ 
DRED  AND  NINETY-NINE  VOT¬ 
ERS  IN  THE  RURAL  DISTRICTS 
HAD  SIGNED  THE  PETITION 
FOR  THE  CENTRALIZED  DIS¬ 
TRICT. 

More  than  this,  in  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  no  attempt  had  been  made  to 
sign  all  of  the  voters  but  simply  to  get 
a  majority.  Further  still,  the  signing 
of  the  petitions  was  done  in  every  case 
by  local  people  in  favor  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  and  in  no  instance  by  any  urging 
from  any  member  of  the  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department. 

All  But  One  Have  Clear  Majority 

Mr.  Snyder  of  the  Department  re¬ 
turned  from  the  informal  hearing  clear¬ 
ly  convinced  that  not  only  a  majority 
but  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
people  in  the  rural  districts  were  asking 
for  the  centralized  district  and  their 
request  has  been  granted  and  an  order 
put  through  to  lay  the  district  out. 

Of  all  the  districts  involved,  there  is 
a  clear  majority  in  every  one  for  the 
centralization  with  the  possible  execu¬ 
tion  of  district  No.  8  where  the  vote  is 
close  and  -where  there  may  be  a  tie. 

Now  in  spite  of  these  inconvertible 
facts  about  what  the  majority  of  the 
Madrid  community  wants,  what  do  you 
think  about  the  following  telegram 
which  was  sent  by  Mr.  Devendorf  cf 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
°h  December  28th  to  Dr.  Frank 
Graves,  Commissioner  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  telegram  read  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“An  overwhelming  majority  of 
farmers  about  Madrid  are  opposed 
to  the  formation  of  a  central  or 
consolidated  district — and  you  know 
}t  you  shall  be  held  accountable 
ff  you  force  consolidation  on  unwill- 
mg  country  districts — ‘this  is  a  de¬ 
mocracy— the  people  S-H-A-L-L 
rule’ — we  shall  mail  the  record  to 
mne  thousand  residents  throughout 
rural  New  York.” 

.  In  spite  of  the  facts  as  to  the  true 
situation  at  Madrid,  and  what  tire  farm 
People  really  want,  we  may  now  expect 
?  see  Mir.  Devendorf  follow  out  his 
n*eat  and  circulate  as  he  promises  ma¬ 
terial  similar  to  the  above  telegram 
■wont  the  Madrid  situation  all  over  the 


State.  All  we  hope  is-  that  before  any 
Grange  or  other  farm  organization  or 
farmer  believes  this  propaganda  that 
they  take  pains  to  get  from  Madrid  the 
real  truth  as  to  how  a  majority  of  the 
farm  people  in  each  of  the  districts  feel 
toward  this  proposition  of  a  centralized 
school  district. 

Suppose  you  were  an  executive  offi¬ 
cer  and  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  a  clear 
majority.  Suppose  that  before  this  ma¬ 
jority  had  signed  the  petitions  there 
had  been  several  hearings,  much  news¬ 
paper  publicity  and  a  chance  for  every 
person  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  facts. 
What  in  fairness  would  you  do  under 
the  circumstances?  Would  you  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  majority  and  lay  out 
the  centralized  district,  or  would  j'ou 
follow  the  destructive  leadership  of  men 
like  Devendorf  and,  without  regard  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  boys  and 
girls,  and  without  regard  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  sentiment  of  a  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  involved,  refuse  to  take  action? 

Districts  May  Keep  Schools 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  clearly  under¬ 
stood  that  the  joining  of  the  districts 
into  a  centralized  district  DOES  NOT 
CONSOLIDATE  THE  RURAL 
SCHOOLS.  Every  school  in  each  of  the 
districts  involved  may  keep  open  so  long 
as  it  is  desired  so  there  is  no  question  in¬ 
volved  of  the  transportation  of  small  chil¬ 
dren.  The  whole  problem  is  one  of  a 
larger  tax  and  administration  unit  and 
because  of  the  larger  appropriations 
that  come  from  the  State  to  aid  in 
transportation  and  in  the  other  expenses 
of  centralized  districts,  no  taxpayer 
needs  to  fear  any  great  increase  in 
school  taxes.  The  fundamental  object 
of  the  whole  plan  is  to  provide  high 
school  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
facilities  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  for 
all  of  the  children  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity. 

Your  Interests  Are  Ours 

We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
rural  school  proposition  for  years.  The 
interests  of  American  Agriculturist 
are  our  readers’  interests.  Our  fortunes 
are  tied  up  with  yours.  We  are  convinc¬ 
ed  that  the  propaganda  which  is  being 
circulated  against  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  against  leaders  of  farm 
organizations  is  just  plain  “bunk”  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  chief  purpose  personal  ag¬ 
grandizement  and  personal  gain.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  constantly  misrepresent  a  sit¬ 
uation  can  have  no  real  interest  in  the 
farmer  taxpayer  or  in  the  educational 
welfare  of  country  children.  The  State 
Department  has  on  hand  at  the  present 
time  more  requests  for  centralized  dis¬ 
tricts  than  it  can  grant  because  there 
are  not  funds  enough  available  to  help 
the  new  centralized  districts  as  the  law 
provides.  The  State  Department, 
therefore,  has  no  object,  even  were  it 
so  inclined,  in  pressing  this  plan  upon 
any  community,  and  in  every  case  the 
order  for  centralization  has  not  been 
granted  until  the  Department  has  been 
clearly  shown  that  a  majority  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  people  want  it.  What  more  can  the 
Department  do?  Is  it  not  about  time 
that  we  stopped  putting  our  trust  in 
false  prophets  to  the  extent  even  of  sup¬ 
porting  them  by  appropriations  from 
districts  which  come  from  the  taxpay¬ 
ers’  money? 

Is  it  not  about  time  that  w„e  dismiss¬ 
ed  prejudices  and  misunderstanding  and 
considered  this  whole  question  of  rural 
schools  on. its  merits? 


Coming!  Reference  Number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  published  on  March  5. 
Contains  handy  tables  of  every  kind  and 
description  of  value  to  Eastern  farmers. 
This  one  issue  will  be  well  worth  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  whole  year. 
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the  quality  of  these 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


TO  stand  the  strains  of  hard  wear — boot  rubber 
must  be  flexible!  You  can  stretch  a  strip  cut 
from  any  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  upper  more  than 
five  times  its  own  length! 

And  this  rubber  is  backed  up!  At  every  vital 
point  where  wear  comes  hardest,  are  anchored 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  reinforcements.  And  you  won’t  break 
through  that  thick  gray  sole  —  it’s  oversize  and 
tough  as  a  tire  tread. 

“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  fit  right,  look 
right,  wear  right.  Get  a  pair — and  notice  the  difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S." 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  black,  4  or  5  buckles 


jQ)  BLUE  RIBBON 
®  Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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Farmers  Week  at  Cornell 


Where  research  and  practice 
meet  to  make  a  better  Jarm 
life 

February  7  to  12 


Good  Farmers  Go 


Send  to  Department  A,  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  for  complete  program 


If  you  like  M  USTAR  D 

take  this  tip 


There’s  away  to  get  the  lively 
mustard  taste  without  the 
harsh,  biting  tang  that  most 
mustards  have.  Gulden’s  gives 
you  the  full  flavor  of  the  choi¬ 
cest,  sun-ripened  seeds,  temper¬ 
ed  by  delicious  spices.  It’s  mel¬ 
low,  smooth  and  flavorful! 


GULDENS 

MUSTARD 


If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Gul¬ 
den’s,  send  io  cents  for  a-ot. 
sample  bottle  and  recipe  book, 
“Seasoning  Secrets,’’  Or  send 
for  free,  book  only.  Charles  Gul¬ 
den,  Inc.  Dept,A60,  _ _ 

5 a  Elizabeth  St.,  1 ^ 

New  York  City.  /  ft. 

4  is  , 

better- 
taste  it 
and  see 


READY  TO  USE 


HOTEL 


FLANDERS 


Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  Wegt  48th  St. 

A  modern  high-class  15 -story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 

Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

1.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Talking  Parrots 

A  Parrot  in  the  house  is  a 
continual  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  Their  funny  antics, 
comical  words  and  sur¬ 
prising  mimicry  are  as 
fascinating  as  a  baby. 

Young,  tame,  bright  birds 
sold  with  a  written  guar¬ 
antee  to  talk  in  four 
months. 

Safa  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

C .  O.  D.  if  desired. 

E.  C.  VAHLE 

Dept.  A 

Importers  Since  1866 

315  W.  Madison  St., 

CHICAGO,  -  ILLINOIS 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


f Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  ikc 

k  Dept  A  CORTLAND,  H,  V. _ 


te 

d 

Wj. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  tc 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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St.  Valentine  Suggestions 

For  the  Kiddies  as  Well  as  the  Grown-  Ups 


A  S  St.  Valentine  is  supposed  to  be 
the  patron  saint  of  love,  the  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  day  should  be  of  hearts  as 
red  as  red  can  be.  These  may  be  strung 
from  a  central  point  to  the  corners  of 
the  room.  The  invitations  may  be  writ¬ 
ten  on  hearts  in  red  ink,  or  correspond¬ 
ence  cards  with  tiny  hearts  or  cupids 
pasted  in  one  corner. 

As  the  guests  enter  give  each  lady  a 
numbered  heart,  and  each  gentlemen  a 
silvered  arrow  numbered  the  same  way. 
These  may  be  used  for  selecting  part¬ 
ners  for  the  evening. 

A  “Heart  Hunt”  is  a  good  ice-breaker 
for  the  party.  Have  candy  hearts  hid¬ 
den  in  every  nook 
and  corner,  behind 


young  to  mix  well  with  the  “teen-age” 
crowd  that  usually  monopolize  February 
14th. 

Write  invitations  with  a  white  pencil 
on  bright  red  paper  hearts  and  let  the 
little  folks  take  them  to  school  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them — because  that  is  half  the 
fun.  Decorate  the  rooms  with  red  and 
white  crepe  paper  ribbons  and  lots  of 
red  hearts.  Hide  a  comic  valentine- 
cute  but  not  rude  or  unkind — for  each 
guest  and  marked  plainly  with  the  re- 
cipienf’s  name  somewhere  about  the 
rooms  dnd  as  soon  as  all  have  arrived 
start  them  on  a  valentine  hunt.  The 
arrival  will  be  almost  simultaneous  be¬ 
cause  this  party  is 
from  4  to  7  and  the 


Saint  Valentine’s  Day 

L.  M.  Thornton 

St.  Valentine’s  day  is  coming  this  way, 
And  smiles  should  be  merry  and 
hearts  should  be  gay; 

With  breezes  soft  blowing  and  willow 
buds  showing 

And  arbutus  growing,  where  shy  rab¬ 
bits  play. 

The  blue  skies  declare  it,  the  green 
rushes  swear  it, 

The  brooklets  are  babbling  of  love  as 
they  flow, 

And  every  pulse  flutters  and  every  lip 
utters, 

A  tribute  that  only  the  loved  one  may 
know. 

St.  Valentine’s  day  is  coming  this  way 
And  early  spring  blossoms  will  soon 
glad  the  way; 

With  stars  tender  shining  and  vines 
^  greenly  twining, 

Oh  who  would  be  pining,  for  Winter’s 
stem  sway; 

Age  smiles  to  remember,  youth  flames 
like  an  ember, 

Forgetting  life’s  problems,  its  tumult 
and  stress, 

The  Saint  of  all  lover,  with  benison 
hovers, 

O’er  hearts  that  invoke  him,  to  succor 
and  bless. 


pictures,  on  win¬ 
dow  sills,  back  of 
books — j  ust  every¬ 
where.  Pass  out 
heartshaped  bas¬ 
kets,  or  envelopes 
to  each  couple,  and 
those  finding  the 
most  hearts  are 
given  a  simple 
prize,  such  as  a 
heart  shaped  box 
of  home  made 
candies,  or  a  heart 
shaped  blotter. 

“Cupid  Dart”  will 
also  prove  a  very 
interesting  game. 

Have  a  large  paper 
heart  as  a  target, 
with  a  small  red 
heart  for  the  bull’s 
eye.  A  toy  bow 
and  arrow  are 
necesskry  for  this 
game.  Each  per¬ 
son  in  turn  takes 
his,  stand  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  distance  from 
the  target  and 
shoots  at  the  red 
heart.  A  satin  or 
paper  heart  with  the  motto,  “Cupid’s  dart 
has  pierced  my  heart”,  may  be  awarded  to 
the  person  who  makes  the  best  shot. 

“Love  is  blind”  is  another  good  game. 
Put  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate  rooms 
with  a  door-keeper.  Blindfold  a  hoy  and 
bring  him  forward  to  shake  hands  with 
one  of  the  girls.  “How-do-you-do”  asks 
the  boy,  and  she  replies  in  a  tone  of 
voice  that  can  not  be  recognized.  After 
the  second  trial  if  the  boy  can  not  tell 
who  it  is  he  must  pa}'  a  forfeit,  and  the 
girl  returns.  If  he  guesses  correctly 
then  the  girl  is  blindfolded,  and  the 
question  repeated  by  her  to  a  hoy.  Have 
a  good  one  to  think  up  various  “stunts” 
to  redeem  the  forfeits. 

A  Refreshment  Suggestion 

For  a  large  gathering  a  plate  supper 
is  easily  managed,  and  it  can  be  ex¬ 
tremely  good  to  look  at  and  to  cat,  too. 

Cut  the  sandwiches  in  heart  shapes, 
and  if  you  have  no  cutter  take  a  baking 
powder  or  tomato  can  and  bend  into 
heart  shape.  Punch  some  holes  in  the 
bottom  and  your  cutter  will  work  like 
a  purchased  one.  As  a  garnish  for  the 
sandwiches  cut  hearts  from  pickled 
beets.  A  red  fruit  jelly  can  he  made 
very  stiff,  and  poured  into  a  platter  one 
and  a  half  inches  in  thickness,  and  then 
cut  into  shape  of  hearts  before  served. 
Serve  whipped  cream  on  top.  Cake  can 
be  baked  in  a  loaf  and  cut  into  heart 
shapes,  or  heart  shaped  cookies  may  he 
served.  Have  some  home  made  mints, 
molded  in  heart  shapes,  and  as  a  final 
game  “Hearts”  may  be  played. — Mabel 
Fern  Mitchell. 

♦  *  * 

Something  Special  for  the  Little 
Folks 

jHVERYBODY  enjoys  a  valentine 
party  hut  the  kiddies  are  likely  to 
feel  neglected  because  they  are  too 


kiddies  come  di¬ 
rectly  from  school 1 
Of  course  if  any 
one  finds  a  valen¬ 
tine  belonging  to 
some  one  else  it  is 
to  be  left  alone— a 
situation  that  will 
inevitably  happen, 
p  r  o  b  a  bly  several 
times.  When  all 
the  valentines  have  ,| 
been  discovered 
and  compared  let 
the  children  play 
valentine  postoffice 
for  awhile. 

Seat  them  in  a 
circle  with  one  in 
the  center  for  a 
leader.  Give  each 
player  the  name  of 
a  city.  The  leader 
then  says,  “I  am 
sending  a  valentine 
from  Baltimore  to 
to  Atlanta;  will  it 
arrive  safely?” 
Baltimore  and  At¬ 
lanta  then  change 
places,  if  possible 
before  the  leader 
can  drop  into  either  vacant  chair.  Who 
ever  is  left  unseated  leads  next  time. 

When  they  tire  of  this  try  “Cupid's 
Dart.”  A  circle  is  formed  and  the  play¬ 
ers  move  slowly  around  while  one  of 
their  number  stands  in  the  middle  blind¬ 
folded  and  armed  with  a  stick — Cupid’s 
dart.  The  stick  is  pointed  at  some  play¬ 
er  in  the  circle,  who  must  then  go  inside 
with  Cupid  and  evade  him  while  he  tries 
to  catch  her  exactly  like  the  old  game 
“Jacob  and  Ruth”  except  that  Cupid 
calls  “Where  is  my  Valentine?”  and  the 
reply  is  “Here  I  am”. 

A  Valentine  table  is  easily  made  very 
pretty  but  when  a  big  party  is  to  be  en¬ 
tertained  most  of  us  'haven’t  room  to 
seat  them  all  at  our  dining  tables  so  that 
the  next  best  thing  is  a  lap  supper  serv¬ 
ed  cafeteria  style.  Pile  the  trays  at  one 
end  of  the  dining  table,  each  with  its 
napkin.  Next  in  order  should  be  the 
plates  and  silverware,  then  the  food, 
and  last  the  drink  whatever  that  may  be. 
A  nice  menu  consists  of  hot  escalloped 
potatoes,  any  kind  of  hot  sandwiches, 
fruit  or  red  jello  rich  with  fruit,  pink 
and  white  ribbon  cake,  fancy  heart  cakes 
with  pink  frosting,  and  steaming  hot  co¬ 
coa. — Mrs.  E.  M.  A.,  New  York. 


Attention  Girls;  Mothers,  Grandmothers 

Girls  of  eight  as  well 
as  their  mothers  an“ 
grand-mothers  will  love 
to  make  this  quilt.  This 
little  block  is  only  a 
miniature  of  one  of  the 
20  blocks  of  which  the 
Mother  Goose  Quilt  's 
j  -  ns.  made.  Each  is  8  inches 
ft  pL  square  and  comes  on  a 

S3.  Jj]  hot-iron  transfer  Pat‘ 

V3r  1  tern  by  which  you  can 

stamp  the  design  to  a 
square  of  white  muslin  and  then  embroid¬ 
er  in  outline  stitch.  The  20  are  then  set 
together  to  make  this  cunning  little  quiiD 
The  20  transfer  patterns  in  one  packag 
with  instructions  for  making  the  quilt  w 
be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Send  ei  ders  to  Embroidery  Departmen  . 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N- 
City. 
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For  the  Mothers  of  Y oung  Children 

When  the  Youngster  Bumps  His  Nose--Rath  Conveniences 


NOSEBLEEDING  is  a  common  con¬ 
dition  in  childhood.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the 
nose,  and  occasionally  it  is  a  more  or 
less  chronic  condition,  due  to  some 
slight  injury  Ao  the  mucous  membrane 
lining  the  nose.  The  latter  can  easily 
be  irritated  by  scratching. 

Nearly  every  nosebleed  will  stop  of 
its  own  accord,  but  sometitmes  the  flow 
continues  and  is  alarming.  In  such 
cases  the  child  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible.  Usually  it  is  better  for  him 
to  sit  up  than  to  lie  down,  as  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  case  the  flow  of  blood  seemingly  stops 
from  the  nose,  but  in  reality  is  carried 
into  the  throat. 

Often,  too,  it  makes  a  child  feel  sick, 
for  he  inevitably  swallows  a  good  deal 
of  blood,  and  that  is,  to  say  the  least,  un¬ 
pleasant. 

Some  Quick  Remedies 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  stopping  nose 
bleeding  is  to  take  a  piece  of  stiff  paper 
about  one  inch  long  and  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide.  This  should  be  folded 
twice  so  that  it  has  a  sharp  folded  edge. 
This  paper,  with  this  edge  uppermost, 
should  be  inserted  between  the  upper 
lip  and  the  gums  of  the  upper  teeth,  so 
that  the  sharp  edge  presses  against  the 
blood-vessel  which  is  directly  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  at  the  point  where  the  inside  of  the 
lip  joins  the  edge  of  the  gum. 

This  may  be  held  in  place  until  the 
bleeding  has  ceased,  which  is  generally 
two  or  three  minutes. 

Cold  water  on  the  nose,  and  grasping 
the  nostrils  firmly  between  the  forefin¬ 
ger  and  thumb,  and  holding  them  en¬ 
tirely  closed  arc  also  good  methods  of 
stopping  the  bleeding. 

A  few  pieces  of  ice — tiny  chips — in¬ 
serted  in  the  nostrils  will  generally  stop 
the  bleeding,  too,  and  a  small  pad  of 
cotton  soaked  in  vinegar  used  the  same 
way  is  also  good. 


Do  not  let  the  child  blow  his  nose 
until  the  clotting  of  the  blood  in  the  nose 
has  become  entirely  dry.  There  will  be 
no  danger  of  the  bleeding  starting  again 
if  this  care  is  taken.— J.  W.  W. 


|  For  Mothers  of  Young  Children  j 
Conveniences 

DATHING  the  baby  and  washing  his 
■*"'*  clothes  take  up  more  time  and  energy 
than  most  anything  else  connected  with 
care  for  him  properly.  There  are  many 
conveniences,  either  “boughten”  or  home¬ 
made  which  help  make  these  processes 
move  more  easily  and  quickly. 

Clever  bath  tables  with  tub  inserted  are 
on  the  market  and  are,  no  doubt,  a  .wonder¬ 
ful  convenience.  In  addition  they  can  be 
kept  handy  for  use  in  changing  or  dress¬ 
ing  the  babe.  A  weak  infant  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted  if  the  bathing  and  dress¬ 
ing  process  is  too  prolonged.  This  is  more 
apt  to  happen  with  inexperienced  hands,  of 
course. 

Improvising  Bath  Equipment 

Lacking  the  convenient  bought  bath 
tables,  one  has  to  be  improvised.  A  low 
wooden  or  enameled  table,  (a  soft  pad  is 
needed,  of  course),  can  be  kept  in  the  most 
convenient  place.  Small  clothes-racks, 
trays  holding  supplies,  a  clothes  cabinet 
with  drawers  for  different  toilet  articles, 
towels,  bath  clothes,  and  other  necessaries 
can  be  placed  near  the  table  at  bath  time. 
The  baby’s  things  should  be  kept  together 
and  away  from  contact  with  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  other  members- of  the  family — 
this  to  prevent  colds  or  other  illnesses 
being  passed  on  to  the  helpless  babe. 

The  tiny  electric  washers  which  are  new 
on  the  market  are  great  inventions  for 
people  doing  small  washes  every  day.  The 
baby’s  wash  can  be  set  going  and  the  busy 
mother  can  do  something  else  while  the 
power  does  the  word.  Such  a  machine 
costs  from  $25  up. 


Patterns  for  Some  of  the  New  Frocks 


Pattern  2964  is 

just  in  style  zeith 
its  soft  shirrtngs  at 
shoulders  and  hips. 
Made  z:p  in  crepe  dc 
chine  or  georgette 
crepe,  this  pattern 
would  make  a 

charming  frock  fur 
‘‘nice"  zt'cr.r.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  IS 

years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42  inches  bust 

measure.  The  36- 

inch  sice  rear  ires 
3ps  yards  of  40 -inch 
material.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2954 

zehen  made  in  woolen 
plaid,  jersey  or  cotton 
prints,  would  serve 
many  purposes  for  the 
young  girl.  Raglan 
sleeves,  inverted  plaits 
in  the  skirt  and 
straight  back  are  all 
popular  features  of 
sports  dresses.  It 
comes  in  sizes  6,  8. 
10,  12  and  14  years. 
Size  8  requires  1  Jg 
yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
teria!  zeith  H  yard  of 
3  2  -  in  eh  con  I  rast  ing. 

Price  13c. 


Pattern  2968  is 

designed  to  meet  the 
r  e  q  u  ire  ments  of 
stout  figures  and  yet 
has  the  smart  out¬ 
lines  zvhich  fashion 
demands.  The  slight¬ 
ly  bloused  zeaist  and 
the  stylish  vestee  ef¬ 
fect  give  the  pattern 
a  distinctive  air.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,.  46  and 
48  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3  yards 
of.  40-iuch  material 
with  yard  of  27- 
inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


2.954 


Pattern  2975  is 

ideal  for  general  wear. 
The  two-piece  plaited 
skirt  and  slightly 
bloused  zeaist  give  a 
trim  tailored  effect, 
yet  make  the  dress 
comfortable  for  zcalk- 
ing.  Use  the  lighter 
zvoolens  or  sports  silk 
for  making  up.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16.  18 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3  % 
yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  y%  yard  of 
40 -i rich  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  coin  or  stamps  (al¬ 
though  com  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  New  Spring 
Catalogues  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


But’  if  one  has  no  electricity,,  she  has  to 
devise  the  best  possible  substitute.  If  the 
tub,  wringer,  clothes  rack,  and  the  soaps, 
etc.,  are  kept  grouped  conveniently  for 
every  day  use,  so  that  they  may  be  as¬ 
sembled  and  put  away  quickly,  the  daily 
wash  is  not  such -a  chore. 

As  for  the  toilet  equipment  this  is  best 
kept  in  the  bathroom.  But  if  the  bath¬ 
room  happens  to  be  upstairs,  some  roou> 
downstairs  must  be  adapted  to  this  use. 
Comparatively  few  homes  are  arranged 
conveniently  for  taking  care  of  children 
while  the  mother  keeps  regular  house¬ 
hold  routine  going.  Usually  some  com¬ 
promise  has  to  be  arranged.  A  bright, 
sunny  room  near  the  kitchen  can  be  en¬ 
tirely  turned  over  to  nursery  purposes  or 
at  least  a  goodly  part  of  such  a  room 
could  be  devoted  to  keeping  the  baby’s 
bath  and  toilet  supplies  near  at  band. 

A  nursery  chair — it  is  surprising  how 
early  in  life  children  can  be  taught  to  use 
it — a  small  enameled  ware  chamber — (or 
porcelain  cuspidor),  a  covered  slop  pail 
for  diapers  (two  are  desirable)  and  a 
soiled  clothes  hamper  will  make  easier  the 
teaching  qf  regular  health  habits. 

When  Baby  Begins  to  Creep 

\\  hen  the  baby  begins  to  creep,  a  play 
pen  is  a  great  convenience.  A  high  chair 
lor  meals  helps  to  solve  the  feeding  prob¬ 
lem,  as  it  can  be  placed  where  the  mother 
can  keep  her  eye  on  the  business. 

When  the  child  graduates  from  the 
nursery  chair  the  removable  toilet  seat  is 
a  great  convenience.  It  may  be  bought  or 
made  at  home.  T  bey  hook  on  to  the  usual 
bathroom  toilet  seat  and  can  be  placed  or 
removed  with  ease. 

Definite  instructions  about  caring  for  the 
baby,  bathing,  feeding,  etc.,  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  us  and  asking  for  the  New 
York  State  Baby  Book.  This  book  has 
been  revised  and  issued  by  experts  of  the 
Division  of  Maternity,  Infancy,  and  child 
Hygiene  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  is  therefore  absolutely 
reliable.  No  charge  for  this  book.  An¬ 
other  helpful  book  "Infant  Care”  is  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  to  the  Children’s  Bureau, 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Single  copies  are  free, 
but  if  more  than  one  copy  is  desired,  ten 
cents  a  copy  is  asked  for  them. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  22) 

The  streets  were  thronged  with  men  in 
uniform,  and  my  heart  beat  higher  and 
higher  as  the  cab  turned  from  the  Es¬ 
planade  des  Invahdes  into  the  Rue  St. 
Dominique. 

As  the  cocker  looked  round  enquiringly 
at  me,  I  thought  it  would  be  as  well  to 
pay -him  off  here  at  the  corner. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  good  form  to 
drive  up,  in  sty  le,  to  a  recruiting-office, 
and,  in  any  case,  there  was  no  need  to  let 
the  man  know  where  I  was  going.,.. 

I  found  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  to  be  a 
wholly  uninspiring  thoroughfare,  narrow, 
gloomy,  and  dingy  in  the  extreme. 

W  alking  along  it  and  glancing  from  side 
to  side,  I  soon  found  the  building  of  which 
I  was  in  search. 

Over  the  door  of  a  dirty  little  house 
was  a  blue-lettered  notice  testifying  that 
the  place  was  the  -Bureau  de  Recrute- 
ment.  Below  the  label  was  the  bald, 
laconic  observation,  Engagements  Volon- 

TAIRES.  j 

Crossing  the  road,  I  pushed  open  a  rusty 
iron  gate,  undeterred  by  its  agonised  or 
warning  shriek,  crossed  the  neglected 
cemetery  garden  of  this  gay  place,  thrust 
back  a  swing  door,  and  entered  a  long 
dark  passage. 

I  could  see  no  notice  recommending  all 
to  abandon  hope  who  entered  here,  but 
my  drooping  spirits  were  unraised  by  a 
strangling  odour  of  carbolic,  coal-gas,  and 
damp. 

{To  Be  Continued ) 
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Get  the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha  in  your  wash¬ 


ing  machine! 


Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt -loosening 
naptha,  working  together 
in  Fels-Naptha,  give 
extra  washing  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap. 

It  is  safe,  quick,  thorough 
help  any  way  you  use  it! 


Yotir  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  mill  get  it  for  you 


The  Best  Cough-Syrup 
Is  Home-Made 


Here’s  an  easy  way  to  save  $2,  and  yet 
have  best  cough  Medicine  you 
ever  tried 


You’ve  probably  heard  of  this  famous  home, 
made  cough  syrup.  But  have  you  ever  used  it? 
Thousands  of  families  feel  that  they  could  hardly 
keep  house  without  it.  It’s  simple  and  cheap,’ 
but  the  way  it  takes  hold  of  a  cough  will  soon 
earn  it  a  permanent  place  in  your  home. 

Inot  a  pint  bottle,  pour  2J/j  ounces  of  Pinex; 
then  add  plain  granulated  sugar  syrup  to  fill  up 
the  pint.  Or,  if  desired,  use  clarified  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup.  It  tastes  good,  never  spoils, 
and  gives  you  a  full  pint  of  better  cough  remedy 
than  you  could  buy  ready  made  for  three  times 
its  cost. 

It  is  really  wonderful  how  quickly  this  home¬ 
made  remedy  conquers  a  cough — usually  in  24 
hours  or  less.  It  seems  to  penetrate  through 
every  air  passage,  loosens  a  dry,  hoarse  or  tight 
cough,  lifts  the  phlegm,  heals  the  membranes,  and 
gives  almost  immediate  relief.  Splendid  for 
throat  tielde,  hoarseness,  bronchitis  and  bronchial 
•asthma, 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound  of 
genuine  Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaia- 
col,  which  lias  been  used  for  generations  for 
throat  and  chest  ailments. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  druggist  for 
“2y>  ounces  of  Pinex”  with  directions,  it 
Guaranteed  to  give  absolute  satisfaction  _£3v 
or  money  promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.  feggspsp* 


for  Coughs. ..XT' 


Co  Id  s 

Millions  end  them  at  once 

Tffere  is  a  way  to  stop  a  cold, 
check  the  fever,  open  the  bowels 
and  tone  the  system — all  at  once. 
Results  come  in  24  hours.  The 
way  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  It  is  so  well-prov¬ 
ed  that  millions  now  employ  it. 
That  way  is  HILL’S — the  perfect 
remedy  for  colds.  Get  it  now.  Take 
it  tonight  and  the  cold  will  end  to¬ 
morrow.  Don't  trust  a  lesser  help. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

cascaraJl  quinine 

Get- Red  Box  with  Portrait 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff-SiopsHairKalling 
Restores  Color  and 
(Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  Si. (10  at  Druergists. 
ITiseox  1  'hem.  \V  1. s.  Patches ue.  N.  Y. 


Basketry 


y.*oriQ|c,05-Page  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 

lYldlCl  Itilo  itpcds.  raffi 


,  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 

cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Albton  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
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USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  .  . 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  and 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

"°Upiace  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  Ycu  Tell,  TTie  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office  at  401  Fourth  Avenue,  New  'York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBk, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

“7YOU  NEED  HELP”— You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  workers. 
GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  200 
Pups  and  Dogs.  Natural  Heelers,  Females  $5, 
Males  $8,  Spayed  Females  $10,  Trained  Dogs  $25. 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GRO\  E 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y, _ _ 

FREE  DOC.  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORF.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — White  Leghorn  Pullets.  And  rab¬ 
bits.  Checkered  and  flemish  giants.  Chinchillas, 
New  Zealand  Reds,  Belgian  Hares.  Also  Milk 
Goats.  DEDRICKS;  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.  


EGGS— POULTRY 


BIG  STRONG,  Healthy  Baby  Chicks— Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Anconas  and  Rhode  Island  Reds— from 
modern  hatchery  successfully  operated  twelve 
years.  High  quality,  reasonable  .prices.  Write  to¬ 
day  for  free  catalog  arid  price  list.  PORTLAND 
HATCHERY,  500  W.  Walnut  St.,  Portland, 
Indiana. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks— 
Earlv  discounts;  order  now:  circular.  A  SC  l  l* 
NEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Yt. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


FOR  SALE — One  Cock,  fifteen  selected  laying 
White  Leghorn  Hens.  Foundation  lot  to  start 
a  flock.  Bargain  for  you.  Price  $25.00.  (‘HAS. 
McCLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box 

ll 


CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 
Rocks,  Camden,  New  York. 


-HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White.  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  150  egg  stock.  Two 
dollars  for  eleven.  $7.50  for  fiftv.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


PUREBRED  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Baby  Chicks  from  high  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New 
York. 


DANIELS  .S.  C.  BROWN  Leghorns  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
us  vour  wants.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N. 
Y.  ' 


RHODE  ISLAND  Reds,  famous  Red  Cherry 
strain.  Choice  cockerels  a  specialty.  SPRING- 
DALE  FARM,  Wyalusing.  Pa. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  Selected 
chicks.  Reasonable.  THE  DANIELS!  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


PARK’S  STRAIN,  Barred  Rocks.  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS— 200  Early  White  Leghorns.  All 
laying.  Fine  Cockerels,  $2.00.  E.  WALKER, 
Newfane,  N,  Y. 


WHY  NOT  START  in  the  Poultry  Business 
right,  with  our  S.  C.  R.  I.  Red  chicks  and  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  We  feed  cod  liver  oil  and  Fleisch- 
mann’s  yeast  which  make  the  strongest  eggs  and 
chicks  vou  can  buv.  Send  for  prices  and  our 
hatching  record.  ROSEMOUNT  POULTRY 
FARM,  Franklin,  Mass. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $14.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$14.00;  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$12.00;  Light  Mixed  $10.00;  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more,  25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— Big  discount  offer  to 
commercial  egg  farms.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  get  something  worthwhile.  Tancrcd, 
Hollywood,  and  Barron  strains.  We  help  you 
start  right.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A  2,  Ty¬ 
rone,  Pa. 

3  BREEDING  PENS  of  Reds— 10  hens  and 
male  yearlings,  show  quality,  egg  quantity.  Show 
Winners.  Prices  $30,  $40,  $50.  GLENREST, 
Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels.  Production  Show  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Dams  records  200-290  eggs.  Price  $2.00  up 
RAYMOND  DUBOIS,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS— COCKERELS,  11  lbs. 
S4.00,  two  S7.50.  Barred  Rocks,  certified  mat¬ 
ings,  nice  $2.50,  Reds,  Viberts,  $3.50.  JENNIE 
YOUNG,  Hamden,  New  York. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES— Choice  free- 
range  stock.  Well  grown  cockerels — $3.50  and 
$5  each.  Babv  Chicks.  IN  AY  ALE  FARM.  R. 
No.  4,  WalifeSH;  N.  Y. 

COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wyandottes.  Quality 
Supreme.  Chicks— Eggs.  Send  for  1927  prices 
now.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JOHN  R. 
COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  “How  we  produce  a 
Better  Grade  of  Babv  Chicks”.  CARLETON 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Milford,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS,  Eggs,  Cockerels,  Feed — 
Beef  and  Fish  Scraps.  BOX  124,  Nelson,  Penna. 
Describe  Wants. 


SELECTED  BARRED  Rock  Cockerels,  Park 
Strain,  direct.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North  Clvmer, 
N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa.  v 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

IF  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 
certainly  write  for  our  valuable  hook  on  Build¬ 
ing,  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn.  Horse  Barn  or  Hog 
House  free  to  you.  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
794  Elmira,  New  York. 

MORE  EGGS— BETTER  CHICKS  by  using 
Ful-O-Pep  egg  mash.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  1927  Ful-O-Pep  poultry  book.  THE  QL’AK- 
ER  OATS  COMPANY,  1600  Railway  Exchange 
B’ldg.,  Dept.  2036,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FOR  SALE — -Two  mammoth  Candee  incuba¬ 
tors,  excellent  condition.  One  5,000  eggs  capac¬ 
ity  for  $300,  another  2,100  capacity  for  $150. 
MONROE  FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

BIG  LUSTY  BRONZE  Turkeys,  select  breed¬ 
ers  for  sale.  Also  Embden,  Toulouse  Geese, 
Aylesbury,  Muscovev,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner 
Ducks.  Buy  your  breeders  now.  CIIAS.  Mc¬ 
CLAVES,  New  London,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  Free  from  disease.  Enclose  stamp  for 
reply.'  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  WHITE  MUSCOVY  Drakes  $4.00; 
Ducks  $3.00;  •  Trios  $$10.00.  M.  Y.  CALD¬ 
WELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Five  pairs  each.  Brown  Chinese 
Geese,  and  African  Geese,  Good  breeders,  $7  pair. 
Crested  White  and  Buff  Ducks,  six  and  seven 
dollars  pair.  Buy  new.  CIIAS.  McCLAVES, 
New  London,  Ohio. 


HOLLYWOOD  CHIX,  Runner  &  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings:  Bred  and  Hatched  from  our  own  selected 
stock;  Guaranteed.  Quality.  Reliability,  Service, 
Catalogue.  WAYNE  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N. 
Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 
Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock, 
bred  from  first-prize  winners.  Write-  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


TURKEYS— PUREBRED  Mammoth  Bronze 
toms  and  hens,  the  best  strain,  free  from  dis¬ 
eases.  CLIFTON  LEE,  Route  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVEY  Ducks  $2, 
Drakes  $3.  White  Rock  Cockerels  $4  and  $5 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCIC,  Mattituck,  N. 
Y. 


,  FOR  SALE- 
$10.00,  Hens 
Bend,  Pa. 


-Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Toms 
$8.00.  F.  L.  ABBOTT,  Gt. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms— 15.  MRS. 
SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia! 


C.  T. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  SALE — Witte  log  saw.  like  new,  price 
$100  crated.  JAMES  FARRELL,  Darien  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y. 


A  PUMP  for  every  purpose!  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information.  THE  I'\  E.  MV  EKS  & 
BROS.  CO.,  261  Orange  St;,'  Ashland,  Ohio. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT— WANTED 


WANTED— PINE  TREE  Surge  Milker.  110 
volt  vacuum  pump.  HOW  ARD  \V IflTTKN, 
New  Berlin,,  N.  Y. 
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FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— BARGAIN:  47  acre 

near  Burlington,  N.  J.  All  fall  and  winter  virj"' 
Hes,  seven  room  brick  house  with  hath,  garaw 
lwrn|;'rP/'-S?^?l9-000-  wil>  help  finance.  1)R.  fu 
V.  NEWCOMB,  Brown’s  Mills.  N.  T. 

'  CHAUTAUQUA.  CO.,  N.  Y.-250  acre 

farm.  50  acres  timber,  100  acres  work  land 
apples,  pears  grapes.  Large  house,  suitable  f0,' 

2  families,  U  mile  from  school.  Barns  40  ft.  v 
100  ft.  and  45  ft.  x  80  ft,  swing’  stanchions  and 
James  drinking  cups.  Two  15  ft.  silos.  Sold 
settle  estate  MRS.  MARY  E.  ALDRICH,  Route 
12,  Dunkirk,  N.  W 

FOR  SALE:  320-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  m 

Columbia  County,  completely  stocked  and  equip, 
ped.  if  desired.  Price  low  to  settle  estate.  F0r 
particulars  address  CRAIGS  NIER  FARM  at 
Philmont,  N.  \  .  or  c|o  High  Rock  Knitting  Com. 
pany,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  City. 

ALL  1  EAR  FARMING  in  the  Southland 

Ideal  living  conditions.  Fine  farm  lands  at 
moderate  prices.  Write  for  information  to 
PARK,  Gen.  Irani.  &  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N.  RR, 
Dept.^AA-8,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Caffi 
forma  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  pouf, 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help, 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder. and  get  our  paper.  The  Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway.  813 
Radwav  Exchange,  Chicago. 

NORTH  FLORIDA  DAIRY  FARMS— No  tu- 
herculosis.  Lowest  summer  price  for  milk  $3.80 
per  hundred.  Beautiful,  high,  rolling  country. 
Permanent  all  year  around  legume  and  grass 
pastures.  No  feed  to  buy.  No  blizzards  or  hurri¬ 
canes.  Cooler  in  summer,  warmer  in  winter  than 
your  country.  Improved  farms  ready  for  plow 
$25  to  $50  per  acre.  Easiest  terms.  Splendid 
waiter,  good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Many 
Northern  farmers  with  pure  bred  herds  now  here. 
Land  values  rising.  For  details  write  CHAM¬ 
BER  OF  COMMERCE,  Monticello,  Florida.  A A-l 

WELL-LOCATED  120  acre  farm.  Fine  build¬ 
ing,  orchard,  $2300.  Farms  all  kinds.  ANSI.OW 
ODELL.  Hoosick  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Single  man  for  teamster  and 
milker  on  up-to-date  farm.  Only  men  that  can 
qualify  considered.  Wages  $60  a  month,  board 
and  room.  BOX  402,  c|o  Americas'  AGRICUL¬ 
TURIST.  .  ,  .  .  . 

COMPETENT  HERDSMAN  WANTED.  Man 
who  has  had  experience  in  both  A.  R.  O.  and  jjj 
semi-official  work.  Give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  also  last  salary  received.  Position  open 
April  1st.  BOX  400,  cjo  American  Agricul- 

TURtST. _ _ 

WANTED— Married  man  as  herdsman  and 
foreman.  Pure-bred  herd.  Party  with  extra  help 
and  milkers  preferred.  Good  wages  for  party 
that  can  fill  bill.  BOX  403,  c[o  American  AG¬ 
RICULTURIST, _ 

FARMER — Married,  to  manage  best  dairy  in 
Schoharie  County  on  shares.  Mention  experience. 
BOX  444  c|o  Amecican  Agriculturist. _ 

WANTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  orchard  work  and  trac¬ 
tors.  State  wages  received  in  last  position,  also 
references.  Position  open  April  1st.  Write  or 
apply  in  person  FISH  KILT,  FARMS.  James 
Bailey,  Superintendent.  Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POSITION  WANTED— Young  man,  32,  sin¬ 
gle,  wishes  position  as  handy  man  on  farm.  No 
experience  on  farm  work,  but  willing  worker. 
BOX  C.  Z.  c|o  American  Agriculturist, 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consigns en« 

of  farmers  or  butchers  beet  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fiftv  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO..  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. _ _ _ 

Additional  Classified  Ads  on  pages 
15  and  27. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  8 


WEEVILS 

DO 
MUCH 
DAMAGE 
TO  STORED 


PICTURE  Of-  TWO  GRAIN  WEEVIUS  HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED 7 SHOWING  vMHAT  Two  ouo 
'NEEMU.S  THINK  ABOUT.  (som6  Polk*  4AT 
WEE.91LS  Oon’t  HAVE.  ■WH’.SKitteS.BUT  Roftoov's 
TPliD  TO  PROVE.  IT  -  SO  VJS’RC.  TMCHO  ACHA.NCt) 


CARBON  BISU 


BiSULPHID 

(vou  CAM  BUV  rr'l 
AT  T  He  0«UO  SToRftJI 


#, 


ONE  POUNDTO  EACH 

r  too  CUBIC  FT.  OF  GRAIN 

C\jr  it  oh  6UNNV  SACKS, 
OR  IM  SHALL- OVM  PANS.OM 

top  of  grain!.  Comer  with 

CANVAS  OR  BLANKETS- 


_ _____ 

ROSE  VW&*  AND  THli  STUFF  HAVE  UTTLfc  IN  COMMON 


KEEP  CARBON  BISULPHID 

AWAY  PROM  FlfcEl 

’BREATHE  QAS.Hoj 
USE  WHEN  tempeql- 
ATURfc  IS  8E.LOVV  60“^ 


RE  0  CROSS 
ARMY  WORM 


TOO  MAY  THINK  THIS  STUFF  IS  HARO 
TO  H  ANOLE  -  AMO  IONOA  TOUGH  ON 
THE  NOSE  BUT, OH  BOY-TOU  OUGHTA 

BE  HAPPY  You  AIWTA  WEEV/L! 


American  Agriculturist,  February  5,  1921 

Service 

“Necktie  Tyler”  Shows 

I  would  like  to  know  if  Necktie  Tyler, 
the  '  Blind  Tie  Salesman”  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
is  really  a  blind  man  trying  to  earn  his 
own  living  or  if  it  is  just  a  fake.  I  have 
received  some  merchandise  from  him  but 
I  will  wait  for  your  reply  before  I  decide 
what  to  do. — Cortland,  N.  Y. 

•  *  * 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  package 
containing  four  neckties  from  Necktie 
Tyler,  'The  Blind  Tie  Salesman,”  3026 
Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  for 
which  they  are  asking  $1.25  and  if  I  do  not 
want  to  keep  them  just  send  them  back. 
The  ties  are  something  that  I  never  ordered 
from  them.  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  am 
obliged  to  send  them  $1.25  or  if  they  can 
make  me  send  them  back  to  them.  The 
knit  ties  are  very  short  and  poor  quality. 

I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  on  this 
matter. —  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

ECKTIE  Tyler’s  real  name  is  Ernest 
Howell.  He  is  only  one  of  several 
blind  men  who  have  gone  into  the  necktie 
selling  business  via  the  U.  S.  Mail.  An¬ 
other  well  known  figure  is  “Paunee  Bill" 
also  of  St.  Louis-.  “Necktie  Tyler”  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  Knit- 


Claims  Adjusted  by  the  Service  Bureau 
in  December,  1926 

firhen  Money  Is  Involved  Only 

Fred  Zimdahl,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  .•..$  9.98 


Mrs.  C.  Case,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  ..  6. CO 

Mrs.  D.  Bolt,  Granville  Summit. 

Pa . 2.85 

M.  L.  Van  Wegen,  Coudersport 

Pa . 6.00 

F.  H.  Kreutter,  Rochester,  N.  Y..  7.21 

Rev.  D.  T.  Davies,  Erieville,  N.  Y.  154.00 
Albert  Henkel,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  20.72 
W.  J.  Pomeroy,  Frankiin,  N.  Y.  8.39 
Branson  Morris.  Wilmington,  Del.  20.00 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Elliott,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  7.50 

W.  Lux,  Woburn,  Mass . 20.00 

Mrs.  Alice  Smith,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  ...  3.90 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center, 

N.  Y . 112.50 

Ed.  Carr,  Walton,  N.  Y .  15.00 

L.  H.  Johnson,  Guys  Mills,  Pa.  ..  9.10 

G.  M.  Empie,  Sharon  Springs, 

N.  Y.  • .  3.43 

W.  D.  Racine,  Wilmington,  Del.  .  2.55 

D.  S.  Waltman,  New  Albany,  Pa.  16.00 

R.  F.  Cook,  N.  Bennington.  Vt.  .  1.00 

Kenneth  Oakes,  Hooversville,  Pa.  39.50 

E.  E.  Lafler,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  ..  10.00 

Wm.  Natcher,  Ebensburg,  Pa.  ..  2.50 

Herbert  Rhyner,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.  19.00 
W.  H.  Robinson,  Bath.  N.  Y .  11.00 

«r  « 


TOTAL  . ’ . $478.13 


ting  Mills  which  arc  owned  by  one  Jacob 
Karchmer.  Concerning  Karchmer,  the 
Better  Business  of  St.  Louis  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say:,  . 

Mr.  Karchmer  is  well  known  in  St.  Louis 
where  he  has  an  unenviable  record  as  a 
promoter  of  questionable  schemes.  He  has 
been  arrested  and  his  place  raided  in  the 
past.  He  was  born  in  Vi|na,  Russia,  and 
is  said  to  hold  some  radical  views.  He 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  World 
War  but  has  been  expelled  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  because  of  conduct  unbecom- 
in9  to  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Karchmer’s  past 
activities  have  shown  a  preference  for 
blind  •  “decoys  ’. 

According  to  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  Karchmer  has  previously  been  in  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  connection  with  promotions  ex¬ 
ploiting  the-  blind,  as  well-  as  other  en¬ 
terprises  using  a  “charity”  appeal.  Pau¬ 
nee  Bill"  at  one  time  advised  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  that  he  was  doing  well 
•  enough  not- to  be  in  need  of  charity,  and 
Would  consider  eliminating  the  blind  ap- 
■-  IH’al  in  future  advertising.  However,  the 
Bureau  has  no  evidence  that  he  has  carried 
out  the  intention. 

Evidently  the  success  of  “Necktie 
T  ylcr  and  “.Paunee  Bill”  has  attracted 
other  shrewd  professional  promoters  as 
well  as  blind  -men  ' and  cripples-  who’  lack 
Hy  sense  of  conscience  or  ethics.  The 
bt.  Louis  Better  Business  Bureau  gives  the 
following  experience  with  other  ventures 
that  have  been  brought  to  its  attention  : 

Some  time  ago  this  Bureau  had  occasion 

I  ,wJite  to  a  city  in  Pennsylvania  from 
which  there  had  enumerated  an  appeal  to 
Purchase  merchandise  from  a  man  whose 
Photograph  on  the  literature  indicated  that 
be  was  Badly  crippled.  A  recognized 
agency  for  the  handling  of  charitable  mat¬ 
ters  in  that  city  wrote  and  stated  that  this 
man  was  absolutely  not  in  need  of  assist- 
and,  in  fact,  employed  several  able 
oodied  men  to  help  him  carry  on  this  direct 
Juan  business.  They  stated  that  there  was 
no  need  for  his  Ifaving  gone  into  this  busi¬ 
ness,  because  he  was  enjoying  a  very  good 
'ncome  from  a  cigar  store  which  he  owned. 

♦  *  * 

‘Jje  local  St.  Louis  Red  Cross  was  re- 
cently  approached  by  an  individual  who 
c»ir  ,ec*  fi‘s  intention  to  engage  in  the 
fh  ,m9  of  handkerchiefs  by  direct  mail,  with 
be  request  that  tliey  assist  him  in  employ- 


Bureau 

Up  m  New  York  State 

ing  disabled  persons.  Needless  to  say,  the 
request  was  refused. 

This  scheme  of  merchandizing  has  been 
reported  in  the  Service  Bureau  columns 
previously,  not  in  relation  to  “Necktie 
Tyler”,  but  in  connection  to  an  outfit  in 
New  England.  The  recipient  is  unddr  no 
obligation  to  return  the  merchandise  par¬ 
ticularly  if  return  postage  does  not  ac¬ 
company  the  material.  Even  if  postage 
is  enclosed,  the  receiver  is  not  required 
to  put  forth  the  effort  to  send  it  back. 

Obviously  the  merchandise  should  not 
be  used.  It  can  be  put  in  some  safe  place 
until  a  personal  representative  calls  for 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  expected  that  a 
personal  representative  will  ever  put  in 
his  appearance.  If  the  receiver  uses  the 
ties,  that  is  a  signification  of  acceptance 
and  the  receiver  is  then  liable  for  the 
value  of  the  goods.  What  our  readers  say 
about  the  value  of  the  ties  is  usually  very 
true ;  invariably  the  goods  prove  to  be 
vastly  inferior  to  similarly  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  purchased  in  the  local  stores. 

The  method  of  merchandising  is  a  public 
nuisance  but  according  to  the  Post  Office 
authorities,  there  is  no  way  of  curbing  it. 
As  well  as  being  a  nuisance,  it  is  an  un¬ 
fair  method  of  competition  to  legitimate 
business,  says  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
rear.  It  is  expected  eventually  that  when 
the  public  fully  realizes  the  situation  and 
the  facts  that  enough  tics  will  be  “held 
awaiting  the  personal  representative”  that 
the  business  will  ultimately  cease  to  annoy. 


Have  You  Claims  Against  This 
Firm? 

If  have  iust  learned  that  the  firm 
of  Contento  &  Petrone,  of  1005 
Washington  Avenue  Wallabout  Market 
have  gone  out  of  business  and  have  of¬ 
fered  to  make  a  settlement  of  25%  of 
their  indebtedness  to  creditors,  15%  to 
he  in  cash  and  10%  in  notes. 

We  are  calling  attention  to  this  be¬ 
cause  some  of  our  subscribers  may  have 
claims  against  this  firm.  If  you  have  a 
claim  against  them  you  should  at  once 
file  a  verified  statement  of  this  claim 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
and  Market's,  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  verified  statement  of  your 


Total  Amount  of  Money  Collected  by  the 
Service  During  1926 

General  Adver- 

Month 

Claims 

tisers 

January  . 

.  $490.67 

$36.79 

February  . 

.  627.40 

67.76 

March  . 

89.75 

April  . 

82.00 

May  . - . 

.  159.98 

118.85 

June  . 

51.30 

July  . 

48.45 

Auciust  . ■ 

28.50 

September  .... 

.  656.37 

55.76 

October  . 

31.40 

November  . . .  . 

.  303.90 

129.06 

December  . 

32.50 

Totals  .... 

. $5,335.28 

$772.11 

otal  Amount 
$6,107.38. 

of  Money 

Collected 

claim  should  give  the  name  and  post 
office  address  of  the  creditor  with  the 
amounts  due  him  from  Contento  & 
Petrone. 


One  thousand  dollars  spent  now  to  give 
programs,  leadership  and  inspiration  to 
boys  w  ill  save  ten  ,  thousand  dollars  in 
future';,  expenditure  for  policying,  court 
trials,  electric  chairs,  reformatories,  and 
your  boys  need  leisure  hour  control  and  a 
chance  to.  be  participating  citizens.  It  is 
available  now  in  city  or  open  country. 
Proj’ects  are  offered  in  merchandizing, 
farming,  radio,  handcraft.  First-aid 
through  Lone  Scouting  or  Scout  troop 
work.  Through  these' 'groups  they  train, 
in  Self  Government,  in  co-operative  effort, 
in  self  help  and  through  it  all  they  learn 
that  work  is  a  great  game  and  that  all 
labor  has  a  challenge  to  mastery  worthy 
their  best  metal  for  achievement. — O.  H. 
Benson. 


Theseven  apple  producing 
states  served  by  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  pro¬ 
duce  37,500  cars  of  apples, 
or  cne-third  of  the  crop  of 
the  United  States  shipped. 


(27)  Ml 


That  is  the  value  of  the  apples  grown  in  New 
York  Central  Lines  territory  each  year.  It  is  two- 
fifths  of  the  total  apple  crop  of  the  country. 


Some  twenty  of  the  standard  varieties  of  apples  were 
originated  in  this  region.  They  include  Baldwin, 
Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Rome,  Spitzenburg,  New¬ 
town  and  York  Imperial. 

The  accumulated  experience  of  successful  apple  grow¬ 
ers  over  years  past  is  of  great  value  in  determining 
the  Varieties  best  suited  to  various  locations  and  in 
solving  other  problems  of  production. 


Our  own  complete  apple  survey  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  sent  free  upon  request  to  those 
desiring  it. 

New  York  Central  Lines 

|  8  oston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New’  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station.  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

■  •» 


1  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HIDES— FURS— SHIPPERS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAI1  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

FURS  WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons, 
Mink,  Muskrats  SI. 75.  Weasels  $1.50.  Postage 
refunded.  Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S— Fur¬ 
riers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

WE  HAVE  just  prepared  a  very  attractive 
book  on  barn  and  poultry  equipment  which  we 
vi  ill  be  glad  to  mail  you  without  cost.  Address 
Department  A -2,  HUNT.  HELM  FERRIS  & 
COMPANY,  Harvard,  Ill. 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

5  LBS.  CLOVER  $$1.10,  10  $2.00.  Buckwheat 

SI. 00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Blend  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  .Romulus,  N.  Y.  -  . 

OLD  COLAS  WANTED-— Every  home  lias  a 
few  .old  coins  laying  around.  Will  buy  yours. 
What  have  vou?  R.  W.  LEWIS,  73  Hill  St., 
Buffalo.  N.  'V. 

60-LB.  CAN  CLOVER  HONEY,  $7.00  post¬ 
paid,  3rd  zone"  Buckwheat  -$6.00,-5-11).  pail  SSI.  15 
and  $1.00.  Sample  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS, 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS — 34  to  40  ft..  27e 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y.  , 

PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey,  5  lb. 
pail  postpaid  Third  Zohe,  90'cts.  EDWIN  RICK¬ 
ARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

HUMOROUS  RURAL  Plays,  easily  staged, 
easily  produced.  Catalogue.  HARRY  DOTY, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Bee  hives  supers,  smoker,  some 
never  used.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

— - — - 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  protits.  LAt  EY 
&  LACEY,  665  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869.. 

SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine  Siding — $25.00 
per  thousand — 5  thousand  feet— $100.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  Inc.,  Laeeyville,  Pcnna. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents'  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

DISTINCTIVE  Printing!  Samples  Free! 

FRANKLIN  PRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  frcV  WALTER  G.  CUD- 
LINS,  Cohoeton.  N.  V. 

p 


Kalamazoo  stoves  and 
ranges  have  Wen  test*,) 
ed  -and  indorsed  by- 
Good  Housekeeping 
Jastrtute, 


30  Days  Trial 
24-  Hour  Service 

By  dll  means  fin  out  the  Coupon  fie- 
low  and  mail  today.  You  will  want 
to  know  how  Kalamazoo  gives  you 
30  days  trial  in  your  own  home 
and  360  days  approval  test  on  any¬ 
thing  you  purchase.  See  how  close 
Kalamazoo  is  to  you  —  24  hour 
shipping  service  saves  your  time — 
sale  delivery  guaranteed. 


Stove* 


Beautiful  Porcelain 
Enamel  Ranges 

On  every  page  you  will  see  why  factory  prices  save 
you  1/3  to  l  J.  Pictured  in  full  color  are  porcelain 
enamel  ranges  in  beautiful  (lelft  blue  and  pearl  gray 
the  very  latest  and  most  popular  of  all;  ranges.  Also, 
mahogany  porcelain  enamel  heating  stoves-— now  in. 
great  demand.  These  enamel  ranges  and  stoves  are 
fis  easy  to  clean  <is  a  cbitui  dish,  The  eti&tnel  is  b;<keU 
in  our  new  enameling;  plant,  Once  yon  see  them— 
bright,  colorful,  glistening  clean  -  you  will  never  again 
be.  satisfied  with  dull,  drab,  black  ranges  and  stove-. 
Our  business  on  them  increased  <wei‘  50(1%  last  year 


Pipe  or 
Pipele** 

Furnace* 


pLtils  mow  Siwi iIt  book— just  ouiS-'is  the  most  important* ever  issued  by, 
‘Kalamazoo.  Be  To  are  over  200  styles  and  sizes  of  the  newest -stoves,: /;. 
Ranges  and  furuheeMnelndmg'  beautiful  porcelain  enameled  ranges' and 

-heating- stoves — a-  bigger  variety  than  in  20  big  stores! 

■ 

Reduced  Factory  Prices 

deduced  factory  prices  are  now  in  effects — in  a  tie  possible  by  still 
bigger  production!  still  bigger  buying  power.*  A'  New  5  Year 
[Guarantee  Bond  protects  you  against  defects  in  materials  and 
Workman  ship.  Kalmsizoo  quality  alone  is  responsible  for  such 
a  liberal  guarantee;/'  / 

So  vitally  important  i$  this  New  Tree  Book  that  every-  reader  of  .this  ad* 
vvTii-c.nit;m  is  urged  to  send  the  coupon  immediately,  to  fie  sure  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  copy.  Although  thou^nds  of  extra  copies  have  been  printed, 
i)w  demand  will  he  mmenduus.  Never  has  a  book  of  its  kind  been  so 
interesting,''  so  full  of  valuable  into rmation.  You  will  find  quality  the 
highest  and  prices  that  will  amaze  you. 


P  'y'  -  ■  ■  - 

600,000  Customers' 

Semi  for  this  book  today  !  No  mat  - 
{er  what  you  are  interested  in-- 
heating  stoves,  gas  stoves,  coal 
and  wood  ranges,  coitibmauon  gas 
and  coal  ranges,  oil  stoves,  or 
wtrnacr*— pipe  .  or  one  register 
f-v  pc  you  will  find  them  in  this 
,'oook.  Read  the  letters  oi  some  of 
our  ot)0,000  satisfied  customers. 
Read  the  Kalamazoo  guarantee  of 
Satisfaction  or  money  "back,  the 
Strongest  ever  written.  Read,  too, 
why  Kalamazoo  is  saving  §1,000 .- 
|)00  yearly  for  Kalamazoo  custo¬ 
diers.*  Then  you  will  understand 
yyhy  this  great  13  acre  factory  now 
hi  itv  20th  year,  has  become,  a 
k  at  Iona!  Institution. 


Heating 
Stoves 
$2  720 


Kalamazoo  Facts 

21  Hour  Shipments 
SO  Days  Trial 
600,000  Customer.-; 

20  Year*  in  Btfsim-s;.-; 
Satisfaction  or  Money.  Back 
Cauh  or  Easy  Payments 
360  Days  Approval  Test 
Ba fa  Del i  very  £3-tia r a  n  teed 
Above  All  Kl.«C— Quality 


Cash  or  Easy  Terms 

Read  the  easy  terms-Ammty  as  low 
as  $3  down,  $3  monthly.  Nowhere  la 
the  world  can  yod  gel  such  value, 
sudi  sviv'ict1  as  Kataniazoo  nov,  ot- 
fere  in  this  new  book. 

'Free-  Furnace 
Plans 

This  new  FREE  book  tells  you  how 
to  make  a,  triple  savings  on  Kal¬ 
amazoo  furnaces.  First  it  saves  you 
1  /3  to  1  2  onAhe  price  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  itself.  Secondly;  it  shows  how 
you  make  a  big  fuel  saving  every 
month,  lastly,  it  illustrates  how 
vou  save  the  cost  of  Installation  by 
following  Kalamazoo  free  plans  and 
free  service.  Thou.sauids  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo  owners  have  put  up  tlieir 
furnaces  themselves,  eliminating 
entirely  any  difficulties  of  installa¬ 
tion.  .  . 

Quality  First 

Remember  this:  Kalamazoo  special¬ 
izes  in  the  manufacture  of  stoves, 
ranges  and  furnaces.  We  build  in 
large  quantities.  Vou  -get  better 
quality  at  lower  prices  from  a  fac¬ 
tory  whose  sole  interest  -is  making 
stoves,  ranges  and  furnaces  than 
you  can  elsewhere.  This  new  cat¬ 
alog  will  prove  it.  Compare  -the 
quality,  beauty,  weight-  and  size  of 
Kalamazoo  products  with-  others. 
Don't  make  the  mistake  of  buying, 
elsewhere  before  you  .send  for  this 
book.  Write  your  name  in  the 
-  coupon  today.  -  ■ 


KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO. 

Manufacturers 


80j  Rochester  Avenue 


Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 

801  Rochester  Ave.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

j  Sirs:  Please  sf-nd  me  your  FREE  catalog 
showing  guaranteed  Kalamazoo  stoves,  ranges 
;  td  furnaces,  and  giving  Direct-from-Factory 
prices.  Please  send  also  extra  complete  addition¬ 
al  information  on  article  I  have  checked  at 
right.  It  is  understood  that  this  inquiry  puts  me 
under  absolutely  no  obligation. 


for  FREE  Book 


Ts 


S'  ame 


Address 

C'itj  .  .  . 


Coal 

Wood 

Range 

Gas 

Range 

Comb. 

Gas  and 

Coal 

Range 

Heating 

Stove 

Oil 

Stove 

Pipe  or 

Pipeless 

Furnace 

Parlor 

Furnace 


Heats  Perfectly 

V«m  Van,  ,Y,  Y. 
‘■Kalamam  Stow  t'y. 

C -iitlwHfij : 

- 1  rvedved  the-  23-inch  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Chief  KnntHce .  JV.hrnsir 

llibi  In  SOod  shape.  Xottdfig 
mikfutg  parts  all  went  to* 

get  her  jsvrfcoi  l}'.  We  jniilt  a 
fire  and  In  hour  die  liousa 
was  like  an  oven.  We  hm.i  to 
open  ilowi  and  windows,  and 
at  only  6  abwre  wro.  Wo  nets 
er  eould  heat  the  motifs  with 

a  stove,  but  nmr  it  is  lii* 

MttRSter  wbp!  ftttmee  is  check— 
rd.  thank  ymt  lot  your  prompt- 
ucs*.  l'nttrs  truljv 

Mr.  ItolisTt  Truai. 


WHY  RIDICULE  THE  OSTRICH? 

Copyright,  1924.  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 


Consider  the  ostrich  whose  untutored  throat 
Will  swailow  a  menu  to  stagger  a  goat— 


But  the  public  outdoes  him  In  times  such  as  these 
And  would  swallow  the  moOn  if  you  said  it  was  cheese 


How 


iant  Duped  Thousands 


—A  Fireside  Reflection 


By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr, 

daga,  commenced  to  dig  a  well  near  his  barn. 
Two  workmen  were  employed,  Gideon  Em¬ 
mons  and  Henry  Nichols.  Mr.  Newell  being 
engaged  meanwhile  in  drawing  stone  with 
which  to  line  the  well.  At  about  the  depth 
of  three  feet  one  of  the  workmen  struck  a 
stone  as  he  at  first  supposed.  A  moment 
later  he  thought  it  was  a  water-line  pipe  and 
asked  for  an  axe  with  which  to  break  it.  Be¬ 
fore  the  axe  arrived  the  foot  was  partially 
uncovered  with  the  exclamation  ‘T  declare, 
some  old  Indian  has  been  buried  here.”  Fur¬ 
ther  excavation  disclosed  the  entire  foot  and 
part  of  the  leg.  One  of  the  workmen  see¬ 
ing  the  direction  in  which  the  body  lay,  dug 
down  just  about  where  he  though  the  head 
might  be  and  his  shovel  struck  the  nose.  The 


face  and  head  were  soon  uncovered  and  in 
a  short  time  the  entire  figure  exposed  to  view. 
Then  there  appeared  to  the  few  assembled 
spectators  the  collossal,  well  proportioned 
form  of  a  human  being  of  the  following 
remarkable 

DIMENSIONS” 

This  and  much  more  of  the  same  tenor. 

The  “discovery”  was  made  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  Within  a  few  hours  a  number  of 
curious  neighbors  had  looked  upon  the 
wonder,  and  within  two  or  three  days  it  had 
become  a  full  blown  marvel  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  Among  the  multitude  who  visited 
the  Giant  while  he  still  lay  in  state  just  as 
he  was  uncovered  by  the  well  diggers,  was 
Andrew  D.  White,  President  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  has 
written  at  considerable  length  concerning  what 
he  saw.  In  the  State  Library  at  Albany 
are  preserved  a  large  number  of  news¬ 
paper  clippings  and  from  these  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  piece  together  a  pretty  con¬ 
tinuous  story  of  the  great  fraud. 

President  White  and  the  reporters 
for  several  newspapers  have  described 
for  us  the  events  and  scenes  at  the  Ne¬ 
well  farm  during  the  days  following  the 
discovery.  The  pit  where  the  Giant  lay 
was  in  the  valley  of  a  little  stream  and 
only  about  ioo  feet  distant  from  the 
public  highway.  During  those  October 
days  a  stranger  approaching  the  here¬ 
tofore  lonely  spot  would  be  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  big  County  Fair  was  in  full 
swing.  Farm  wagons,  buggies,  fine 
carriages,  hacks  and  even  city  omni¬ 
busses  from  Syracuse  all  loaded  with 
people,  crowded  the  roads.  Over  the 
excavation  a  tent  had  been  set  up  and  a 
wooden  railing  held  back  the  curious 
ones  from  crowding  into  the  grave.  No 
one  under  any  pretext  was  allowed  to 
touch  or  come  near  the  body  but  as  a 
special  concession,  Dr.  James  Hall,  the 
State  Geologist,  was  permitted  to  ex¬ 
amine  it  “through  a  powerful  glass  for 
15  minutes”.  The  admission  fee  was 
fifty  cents  and  at  this  date  the  fractional 
“shin  plaster”  currency  of  the  Civil  War 
was  almost  the  only  medium  in  circula¬ 
tion  so  that  the  ticket  seller  was  almost 
buried  in  paper  money.  The  tent  (a 
larger  one  was  erected  as  the  show 
waxed  in  popularity)  was  thronged 
from  morning  to  night,  and  several  as- 
( Continued  on  page  18) 


Jared  Van  Wajenen,  Jr. 


IT  must  be  thatVftf  4&e  bigf  A, A.  f 

there  are  someCoi  the J35lder  mt^jjfwrs 
whose  memory  wiff'  ruiyjhhck  acrfft^mie 
years  to  those  Octdl^f&iys  ii||1t8^when 
all  Central  New  York  yTtft  excite¬ 

ment  because  of  a  strange  discovery  at  Cardiff, 
a  little  hamlet  thirteen  miles 
south  of  Syracuse. 

Indeed  I  shall  be  surprised 
if  among  my  readers  there 
are  not  at  least  some  who 
were  present  and  helped 
make  up  the  eager,  curious 
crowds  which  gathered 
around  the  pit  on  the  Newell 
farm  and  with  feelings  of 
wonder  and  awe  gazed  down 
upon  the  stone  image  of  a 
gigantic  man,  almost  universally  declared 
to  be  the  greatest  marvel  of  the  century. 

Since  those  days  almost  sixty  years 
have  passed  and  two  generations  have 
grown  up  and  every  attendant  circum¬ 
stance  has  been  well  nigh  forgotten. 

So  it  would  seem  worth  while  to  revive 
and  retell  once  again  the  story  of  a 
most  famous  humbug  which  was  staged 
upon  an  Onondaga  County  farm,  aud 
which  duped  not  only  the  great  mass  of 
common  folks,  but  also  many  of  those 
supposed  to  be  among  the  most  learned 
and  scientific  of  their  time.  Indeed, 
tire  story  crossed  the  sea  to  Europe  and 
there  scientists  gravely  discussed  the 
American  discovery  of  a  gigantic  pre¬ 
historic  man. 

Long  years  afterwards  when  the 
shouting  and  the  tumult  had  wholly 
died,  the  author  and  finisher  of  the  hoax, 
then  a  man  seventy  years  old,  told  his 
story — told  it  fully  and  freely  without 
reservation  aud  without  shame,  and  with 
many  gleeful  chuckles  over  how  he  had 
fooled  half  the  world.  All  in  all  this 
history  makes  a  curious  and  instruc¬ 
tive  tale. 

As  to  what  purported  to  be  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  discovery,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  to  quote  verbatim  the  opening 
paragraph  from  the  24  page  descriptive 
pamphlet  which  was  printed  a  few  days 
after  the  discovery  and  sold  in  great 
numbers. 

“On  Saturday  forenoon,  October  16, 

1869,  William  C.  Newell,  a  farmer  re¬ 
siding  in  the  village  of  Cardiff,  in  the 
town  gbl  Lafayette,  County  of  Onon- 
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No.  26 


Alemite  Lubrication. 


gives  a  Wide  Spread 
with  an  Easy  Pull/ 

THE  SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK  No.  26  affords  the 
farmer  the  very  latest  improvements  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  manure  spreaders.  This  big,  light  weight 
spreader  does  a  perfect  job  of  distribution.  It  completely 
pulverizes  the  manure,  spreading  it  evenly  over  a  wide  sur¬ 
face  with  a  spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre  and 
operates  as  effectively  on  hillside  as  on  level  ground.  Posi¬ 
tively  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the  market  and  although 
of  large  capacity  is  easily  handled  by  a  two-horse  team. 

A  wide  spread  and  an  easy  pull — combined  with  complete 
pulverization  methods,  wide  quantity  range,  short  turning 


radius,  large  capacity  and  durability  make  the  perfect  manure  spreader — 


BLACK  HAWK 

-with  Complete  Alemite  Lubrication 


The  Superior  Black  Hawk  is  equipped  with  a 
complete  Alemite  lubricating  system  as  used 
on  automobiles  and  other  high  grade  machines. 
Each  bearing  is  fitted  with  an  Alemite  cup 
and  a  1,500  pound  pressure  gun  is  furnished. 
Heavy  oil  can  easily  be  forced  to  every  part  of 
the  bearing  which  insures  a  thorough  job  of 
lubrication,  thereby  reducing  wear  and  length¬ 
ening  the  life  of  the  spreader. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  WEEK 
February  28  to  March  5 
See  the  Special  Display  at  Your  Dealer* 


The  complete  SUPERIOR  line  of  farm  imple' 
ments  is  designed  and  built  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  fertilizing,  planting  and  culti¬ 
vating  crops.  It  includes  SUPERIOR  Grain 
Drills,  Com  and  Cotton  Drills  and  Corn 
Planters,  Lime  Sowers,  Buckeye  Cultivators 
and  SUPERIO  R  Black  Hawk  Manure 
Spreaders. 

See  your  dealer — or  ask  us  for  circular  and  full  details 
covering  these  implements. 

WRITE  OR  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY. 


The  American  Seeding 
Machine  Go.,  Inc. 

424  MONROE  ST.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 
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—Gram  Drills 
—Beet  &  Bean  Drill* 
— AltaHa  Drills 
—Corn  &  Cation  Drill* 
—Corn  Planter* 

— Lime  Spreaders 
— Buckeye  Cultivators 
— Blacfc  Hawk  Manure 
Spreader* 

NOTE :  Complete  Buck¬ 
eye  line  includes  one  anti 
two-  row, horse  and  trac¬ 
tor,  walking  and  riding 
cultivator*. 
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lE  cultivators. 
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Machine  Co.  lie.  “* 


The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., lac. 

424  V SI.,  Sarinen*!*,  Ski*. 

Please  send  full  information  cover¬ 
ing  machines  checked. 

Name 


Address 
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If  you 

ARE  INTERESTED 
IN  A  SELLING  JOB 
FIND  OUT  WHAT  I 
CAN  OFFER  YOU  AS 
-AN  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST 
FIELD  MAN. 

OQ)  OQ> 

E.  C.  Weatherby 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


WITTE 
Engines 

World’s 
Standard 
tfo,oo»  in 
Daily  Use. 

New  Prices  to  30  Horse  Power. 

DIRECT  From  Factory — Wholesale  Prices— Eas^ 
Terms— No  Interest.  67  years  proves  WITTE 
most  durable,  economical  engine  made — burns 
almost  any  kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construc¬ 
tion — Valve -In -Head  Motor — WICO  Magneto— 
THROTTLING  GOVERNOR— Simple  .  to  run— 
Lifetime  Guarantee— Excess  Power. 

VT1?  CATALOG  Describes  New 
•  Improvements,  New  Lower  Prices 

and  Long  Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers. 
Valuable  Information. 

3  Hour  Shipping  Service. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  gn,  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  C1TT,  MO. 
X  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1801  Witte  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO, CAL. 


fruit  trees 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /A 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  & 

SEED  HOUSE  1 
'Box  1  Geneva, 


ft* 


SE 


SPECIAL” 

An  Orchard  far  $1.00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  G  Apple  and  0  Peach,  or 
1  Gra-pc  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  Tills  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


•aSSSBAK-IKS 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  F™Hl 
Rhruhs  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 
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Apple  Business  Must  Meet 
Changes 

A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C  Burritt 

ryjRING  the  week  of  January  24th  we 
have  experienced  the  warmest  and  the 
coldest  weather  since  winter  set  in  early 
in  December.  The  week  began  in  a  Jan¬ 
uary  thaw  with  the  thermometer  nearly 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  About  the  middle 
of  the  week  it  suddenly  fell  overnight  to 
10  degrees  below  zero.  Now  at  the  end 
of  the  week  it  is  40 
degrees  again  and 
raining.  These  wide 
and  sharp  variations 
are  good  for  neither 
folks  nor  plants  for 
they  bring  injury  to 
both. 

“Domestic  demand 
slow,  export  demand 
moderate  to  good, 
market  steady”  sums 
up  the  apple  market 
condition  at  present 
very  well.  There  is  almost  no  movement 
of  Baldwins.  One  large  grower  told  me 
that  he  had  been  absolutely  unable  to  get 
an  offer  of  any  kind  on  Baldwins — ex¬ 
cept  for  export — and  remarked  that  this 
was  a  condition  that  he  had  never  before 
experienced  in  his  lifetime.  He  thinks  that 
Baldwins  have  outlived  their  value  as  a 
commercial  variety,  but  this  opinion  is  not 
generally  held.  R.  I.  Greenings  are  mov¬ 
ing  freely  at  $3-50  to  $3.75  per  barrel  out 
of  cold  storage  and  are  in  good  demand, 
The  export  demand  for  Western  New 
York  apples  continues  good  and  the  fruit 
is  bringing  good  prices  abroad.  This  well 
sustained  demand  across  the  water  seems 
to  be  due  principally  to  the  practical  ex¬ 
haustion  of  the  British  crop  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  of  the  shipments  of  Virginia 
apples. 

College  Gathers  Data  On  Apples 

Every  apple  grower  is  conscious  of  the 
weak  demand  and  low  price  for  apples 
and  generally  attributes  it  to  a  big  crop 
but  few  realize  the  amount  of  this  years' 
production  and  the  shifts  in  production 
and  in  consumption  of  fruits  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  ten  to  twenty-live 
years.  A  large  amount  of  data  on  the 
apple  industry  has  been  gathered  by  Dr. 
Warren's  department  at  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  was  presented  at  the  farm 
burea%  fruit  conference  in  December.  At 
the  request  of  this  group  the  material 
has  been  published  by  the  College  as  a 
“Preliminary  Report  on  the  Apple  Situa¬ 
tion  in  New  York  State”  and  is  being 
presented  by  means  of  charts  at  community 
farm  bureau  meetings  throughout  the  fruit 
belt.  Some  of  the  facts  will  doubtless  be 
of  interest  to  American  Agriculturist 
readers. 

Just  as  wheat  production  shifted  from 
East  to  West  thirty  to  forty  years  ago 
so  apple  production  is  shifting  to  west¬ 
ern  sections.  “In  the  five  year  period  from 
1895  to  1899  the  boxed  apple  states  pro¬ 
duced  only  about  4%  of  the  total  apple 
crop.  In  the  five  years  from  1920  to  1924, 
28%  of  apples  were  produced  in  these 
eleven  states.  Apple  production  has  de¬ 
clined  in  the  eastern  or  barreled  apple 
states.  Future  production  will  of  course 
be  determined  by  the  present  plantings  of 
apple  trees,  old  and  young.  The  leading 
commercial  apple  counties  of  the  boxed 
apple  states  increased  their  plantings  six¬ 
teen  times  from  1890-1925  and  their  non- 
bearing  trees  are  about  maintaining  these 
plantings  nowx  The  commercial  fruit 
growing  counties  in  the  barreled  apple 
states  have  25%  less  bearing  trees  than 
they  had  at  the  high  point  of  I910> 
though  this  is  still  double  what  the  west¬ 
ern  commercial  counties  have. 

Apple  Growing  More  Specialized 

“Considering  all  counties  of  the  boxed 
apple  region  the  number  of  bearing  trees 
decreased  from  21,202,000  in  192°  t0 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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Looking  Ahead  in  the  Hen  Business 

The  Prospects  Are  Good  For  the  Man  Who  Studies  and  Plans  His  Work 

By  MARILLA  ADAMS 


THE  portion  of  the  egg  and  chicken  money 
received  by  the  farmer  during  the  past 
twelve  months  which  could  he  labelled 
“profit”  justified  the  predictions  made  a 
year  ago  that  there  was  nothing  discouraging  in 
the  outlook  for  the  poultryman  in  1926.  The 
volume  of  both  eggs  and  chickens  marketed  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1925.  Prices  paid  to  producers 
for  chickens’  averaged  2  cents  a  pound  higher  than 
in  1925  and  the  highest  since  1921.  Farm  prices 
for  eggs  averaged  2  cents,  a  dozen  less  than  in 
1925,  but  higher  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1921.  The  total  amount  of  egg  and  chicken 
money  paid  to  farmers  during  the  year  probably 
was  as  large  as  in  1925,  when  it  was 
the  greatest  since  1920.  Feeds  were 
comparatively  cheap,  so  that  the 
margin  of  gain  over  the  cost  of  the 
ration  was  satisfactory. 

The  year  ahead  promises  to  be  a 
favorable  one  for  poultry  producers, 
but  there  is  no  clear  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  be  an  improvement 
over  the  last  two  years.  The  attrac¬ 
tive  prices  which  have  prevailed  in 
that  period  are  likely  to  call  forth 
some  increase  in  production  in  1927. 

Since  business  activity  seems  more 
likely  to  fall  behind  the  pace  set  by 
1926  than  to  exceed  it,  an  increase 
in  consumer  demand  is  not  probable. 

Feed  costs,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  likely  to  show  some  upward 
tendency. 

At  worst,  there  is  no  danger  that 
the  changes  will  be  so  pronounced 
as  to  wipe  out  the  margin  of  profit 
for  efficient  producers.  Those  who 
endeaver  to  reduce  their  unit  costs 


of  production  and  to  put  on  the  market  products 
which  satisfy  the  consumer  will  make  money. 

While  the  official  estimate  of  chickens  on  farms 
at  the  beginning  of  1927  is  not  yet  available,  it 
will  probably,  show  as  large  a  number,  if  not 
more  than  a  year  previous.  Since  there  is  a 
little  improvement  every  year  in  the  average  pro¬ 
duction  per  laying  hen,  even  with  the  same  num¬ 
ber,  the  potential  producing  capacity  is  larger. 
Looking  farther  back,  it  may  be  remembered  that 
the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  of  laying  age  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1926,  was  about  5  per  cent 


larger  than  the  year  before,  at  which  time  the 
farm  census  showed  14  per  cent  more  chickens 
on  farms  than  at  the  start  of  1920.  Evidently, 
the  momentum  of  expansion  of  the  industry  which 
started  six  or  seven  yrears  ago  is  still  carrying  on. 

Production  of-  eggs  thus  far  this  winter  in¬ 
dicates  that  producing  capacity  is  greater  than  a 
year  ago.  From  November  1  to  the  middle  of 
January,  receipts  at  the  four  leading  distributing 
markets  have  been  more  than  15  per  cent  larger 
than  a  year  previous  and  the  largest  on  record 
for  the  corresponding  season  of  the  year. . 

Egg  production  always  is  influenced  by  the 
weather,  but,  assuming  normal  climatic  condi¬ 
tions,  the  lay  probably  will  con¬ 
tinue  ahead  of  corresponding 
periods  in  1926, •  although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  grain  shown  recently  is 
not  likely  to  be  maintained.  If,  for 
any  reason,  egg  prices  should  drop 
to  an  unusually  low  level  for  a  time 
during  the  spring,  it  is  possible  that 
flocks  will  be  closely  culled  after 
the  heavy  laying  season,  leading  to 
relatively  lighter  production  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year. 

The  year  has  started  with  a  rec¬ 
ord  stock  of  144  million  pounds  of 
frozen  poultry  in  storage  compared 
with  a  five-year  average  on  that  date 
of  109  million  pounds.  In  addition, 
the  spring  hatch  is  likely  to  be  heavy 
since  the  last  two  crops  of  market 
poultry  have  sold  at  attractive 
prices.  Spring  weather  will  affect 
the  number  raised,  of  course. 
While  nothing  of  that  kind  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  if  egg  prices  should  prove 
( Continued  on  page  23) 


northeastern  and  the  far  western  states  show  the  highest  averages  and  the  cotton  belt  the 
lowest. 


Give  Farmers  On  Dirt  Roads  a  Square  Deal 


7\4ud  m  Summer,  Snow  m  Winter  Because  oi  Poor  Road  Service 


By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

contract.  The  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  that  amount 
is  $3,000  for  every  mile  per  year,  from  the  time  of 
building  until  eternity.  That’s  the  interest  alone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  upkeep  and  rebuilding. 

What  kind  of  a  dirt  or  gravel  road  could  you  have 
if  you  spend  $3,000  on  a  mile  for  a  few  years  and  then 
dropped  down  to  $200  per  mile  to  maintain  it  per  year? 

Where  dirt  roads  have  a  little  extra  work  in  the 
way  of  gravel,  slag,  etc.,  it  is  expected  that  they  will 
last  forever,  without  any  attention  or  care.  With  the 
improved  roads  there  is  a  different  feeling.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  they  need  continual  attention  and  it 
must  be,  because  the  people  want  the  expensive  things 
and  good  dirt  roads  are  not  expensive  enough  at  best. 

Two  hundred  dollars  per  mile  per  year  on  dirt  roads 
will  put  them  in  fine  condition,  and  keep  them  there, 
if  the  work  is  done  right.  And  that  is  only  one-fifteenth 
of  the  amount  of  interest  alone  on  the  original  cost  of 
a  mile  of  improved  road  of  the  ordinary  type.” 


as 


RECENTLY  we  have  had  discussions  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  calling 
attention  to  the  injustice  in  the  matter  of 
road  service  to  farm  people  who  live  off 
of  the  main  paved  roads.  As  a  result,  we  have 
been  flooded  with  letters  from  our  people  who 
live  on  these  roads  and  who  complain  about  the 
injustice  of  being  taxed  for  service  that  they  do 
not  receive.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  must  have  attention.  After  all,  the 
people  who  live  on  the  dirt  roads  still  constitute 
a  majority  and  if  majority  sentiment  is  still 
worthy  of  consideration  in  America,  then  more  of 
the  people’s  taxes  must  be  spent  on  the  dirt 
roads. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  this  situation 
was  written  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Caflisch  of  Clymer, 

New  York,  and  printed  in  the  J  amestozvn  Morn¬ 
ing  Post.  Mr.  Caflisch  said  in  part : 

“In  this  road  problem  we  have  the  two  extremes. 

Every  penny  is  counted  and  squeezed  that  is  used  for 
dirt  roads.  Three  to  five  thousand  dollars  is  used  in 
a  year  to  maintain  and  build  up  about 
75  miles  of  dirt  roads  and  we  expect 
them  to  be  maintained  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition  and  get  disappointed. 

Then  we  have  the  payments.  Money 
is  no  object.  Spend  it,  yes,  throw 
it  away.  Any  way  to  get  rid  of  it, 
the  more  the  better.  And,  it  does 
not  matter  how  they  are  built,  or  how 
long  they  last,  simply  give  us  im¬ 
proved  roads.  There  is  more  money 
to  repair  and  rebuild  them  because 
everyone  wants  them.  Dirt  ,  road  care 
is  discontinued,  improved  road  sta¬ 
bility  is  lost  sight  of,  all  we  are 
after  is  more,  more,  more  improved 
roads. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  figure  what 
the  full  cost  of  maintenance  of  im¬ 
proved  roads  is  per  mile  per  year, 
and  then  compare  it  with  the  dirt 
road  maintenance  per  mile? 

The  improved  road  costs  upwards 
of  $50,000  per  mile  when  built  by  “The  Old  Time  Spirit  of  Everyone  Breaking  Out  His  Share  of  the  Roads 


Another  one  of  our  readers  writes  us 
follows : 

While  the  discussion  concerning  hill  roads  is  in  pro 


gress  I  should  like  to  tell  you  our  experience.  We  have 
had  terrible  roads  all  summer.  In  one  place  several 
truck  loads  of  field  stones  were  dumped  with  no  attempt 
made  to  cover  them.  We  have  had  to  drive  over  them 
all  summer,  almost  as  they  were  dumped  from  the  truck. 
On  either  side  of  our  horrible  road  is  fine  cement  road 
which  we  are  helping  to  pay  for. — E.  M.  C.,  New  York. 

One  of  the  problems  that  has  been  particularly 
bad  during  this  hard  winter  is  the  snow  on  the 
back  country  roads.  Probably  more  people  have 
been  snowbound  this  winter  than  before  in  many 
years.  Here  is  what  one  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  family  thinks  about  these 
roads  in  winter: 

After  living  six  years  in  this  rural  section  where  U.  S. 
mail  service  is  interrupted  several  days  and  sometimes 
weeks  at  a  time  every  winter  because  some  part  or 
portions  of  road  in  R.F.D.  circuit  remains  “unbroken”, 

I  thought  it  high  time  someone  found  out  a  remedy 
for  this  winter  rural  inconvenience.  Just  on  this  one 
road  where  I  happen  to  reside  there  are  seven  families 
in  this  same  predicament.  I  believe  nearly  50  per  cent 
of  the  rural  people  living  on  dirt  roads  experience  this 
same  interrupted  mail  service  during 
the  winter  months. 

Knowing  the  fact  that  your  papef 
(perhaps  I  should  say  “our”  paper) 
is  a  sponsor  for  fair  play  and  always 
ready  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of 
rural  communities,  I  am  offering  this 
suggestion.  The  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  make  a  survey  of  some  sort, 
or  in  some  way  ascertain  what  per 
cent  of  rural  people  experience  an  un¬ 
reasonable  amount  of  interrupted  mail 
service  because  of  unbroken  roads  in 
the  winter  time.  If  results  obtained 
from  such  a  survey  seemed  to  be  of 
sufficient  importance,  perhaps  pres¬ 
sure  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
legislation  either  Federal  or  State  or 
both  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  roads 
o^en  for  U.  S.  mail. 

I  believe  the  mail  carriers,  as  a  rule, 
are  doing  their  best  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  usually  go  as  far 
Has  Gone.**  ( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Worth  Memorizing: 

"Every  men  when  he  goes  down  to  his  grave  holds 

in  Ins  clutched  hands  only  what  he  has  given  ait'ay.” 

4<  4* 

Barnum  used  to  say  that  the  American  people 
liked  to  be  humbugged  and  that  he  liked  to  do 
it.  But  Barnum  never  had  anything  on  the 
gentleman  who  “put  over”  the  Cardiff  Giant  that 
.Mr.  Van  Wagenen  writes  so  interestingly  about 
on  Page  i.  Do  not  miss  it. 

*  *  * 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  Commis¬ 
sion,  according  to  reports,  is  placing  wild  deer 
in  the  woods  of  Broome  and  other  counties  with 
the  expectation  that  they  will  multiply  and  provide 
sportsmen  with  hunting.  Unfortunately,  these 
deer,  if  experience  from  other  sections  is  any 
guide,  will  also  provide  farmers  with  plenty  of 
trouble  from  damages.  It  is  high  time  that 
farmers  and  sportsmen  got  together-on  some  kind 
of  an  understanding  on  the  whole  wild  game 
problem. 

4c  *  * 

New  Jersey  insists  on  having  good  roads.  This 
year  thirty-five  road  improvement  projects  have 
been  mapped  out  by  the  New  Jersey  State  High¬ 
way  Commission  costing  approximately  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

4c  4c  * 

One  of  the  chief  jobs  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  is  to  help  our  folks  think  out  their 
own  problems  by  giving  them  all  of  the  facts 
we  can  gather  on  every  side.  That  is  what  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  for  several  weeks  on  the 
serious  apple  marketing  problem.  There  have 
been  worth  while  and  interesting  discussions  on 
realizing  more  for  our  Eastern  apples  in  every 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  recently  and 
there  are  several  more  to  come.  Read  what  Air. 
Pratt  has  to  say  on  this  subject  on  Page  6. 

4c  4c  4c 

The  week  of.  February  28  to  March  5  has  been 
set  aside  as  Better  Farm  Equipment  Week.  We 
think  this  idea,  which  was  started  last  year,  is 
excellent  because  it  serves  to  bring  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  the  need  of  looking  over  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  season’s  operations  and  getting  it 
into  shape  before  the  spring  work  begins.  What 
a  lot  of  time,  expense  and  nervous  worry  would 
he  saved  if  every  farmer  would  do  this. 

4c  4c  4c 

Holstein  breeders  who  have  had  the  faith  and 
the  courage  to  maintain  and  improve  their  herds 
even  during  the  past  bad  years  are  now  evidently 


coming  back  into  their  own.  There  have  been 
several  recent  sales  where  both  the  average  sales 
price  and  the  prices  for  individuals  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

*  4«  4c 

New  York’s  road  program  calls  for  forty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  for  highway  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  for  1927.  With  this  it  is  planned  to  build 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  of  new  con¬ 
crete,  and  resurface  and  repair  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  miles  of  macadam.  Farmers  will  not 
object  to  the  construction  of  highways  within  the 
ability  of  taxpayers  to  pay.  But  is  it  not  about 
time  that  at  least  a  small  part  of  these  great  for¬ 
tunes  spent  for  roads  should  be  used  to  improve 
the  dirt  roads  on  which  the  majority  of  farmers 
live  ? 

4c  4c  4c 

The  Capper — Truth  in  Fabrics  bill,  for  which 
the  Grange  and  other  organizations  have  been 
fighting  for  years,  is  still  being  considered  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  Letters  from  farmers  to 
their  representatives  or  senators  would  help  the 
passage  of  this  much  needed  bill. 


Land  Banks  Reduce  Future  Interest  Rate 

HE  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  has  just  ap¬ 
proved  a  reduction  in  the  interest  rate  of  five 
per  cent  on  all  new  loans  made  on  and  after 
February  1  of  this.  year.  It  is  announced  that 
this  reduction  is  made  possible  because  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Banks  have  been  able  to  sell  their  bonds 
on  a  4%  per  cent  basis  which  will  give  the  hank 
a  spread  of  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  between 
what  it  receives  on  its  loans  and  what  it  has  to 
pay  for  the  money  it  borrows. 

Few  persons  realize  that  great  help  that  these 
Land  Banks  are  giving  to  agriculture  by  enabling 
farmers  to  obtain  their  mortgage  money  at  a 
reasonable  rate  of  interest  and  on  a  long  time 
basis. 

As  Air.  Alorgenthau  so  clearly  points  out  in 
the  “News  from  the  Publisher’s  Farm”  on  the 
next  page,  there  are  few  local  banks  that  will 
give  farmers  very  much  help  in  the  matter  of 
loans.  Therefore,  there  is  great  need  for  the  fine 
service  rendered  by  the  Federal  Land  Bank. 


One  Big  Family 

E  have  scattered  through  the  East  a  large 
number  of  local  hardware  stores  who  have 
joined  with  us  in  a  little  organization  having  for 
its  purpose  improved  hardware  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  service  to  American  Agriculturist 
subscribers.  No  doubt  most  of  you  have  noticed 
the  large  American  Agriculturist  service  tag 
as  you  have  come  into  one  of  these  hardware 
stores. 

One  of  our  subscribers  recently  seeing  one  of 
these  signs  said  to  the  proprietor  of  the  store: 
“Well,  I  see  you  belong  to  our  family.” 

The  proprietor  answered:  “What  family?” 

And  the  farmer  said:  “WHY  THE  AMERI¬ 
CAN  AGRICULTURIST  FAA1ILY.” 

One  of  the  fine  things  connected  with  our  work 
with  the  American  Agriculturist  is  the  feeling 
that  on  the  part  of  our  folks  that  they  are  all 
members  of  a  great  family  all  working  together 
for  the  good  of  agriculture. 

Income  Right  Basis  of  Taxation 

HE  New  York  Conference  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations  at  its  last  meeting  in  Albany  011 
January  19  passed  the  following  resolution: 

WHEREAS,  real  estate  is  taxed  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  other  forms  of  wealth 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  that 
we  are  opposed  to  any  reduction  in  the  State  Income 
Tax  but  that  on  the  contrary  we  favor  the  increase 
of  this  tax;  v. 

AND  BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  we 
favor  the  reduction  or  if  possible  the  entire  abolition 
of  the  State  General  Property  Tax. 

This  means  that  practically  every  farm  organ¬ 
ization  in  the  State  is  on  record  in  favor  of  a 
just  plan  of  taxation.  How  can  a  man  pay,  or 
why  should  he  pay,  when  he  has  no  income  to 


pay  with?  If  a  farmer  has  a  successful  year, 
then,  and  not  until  then,  should  lie  be  called  upon 
for  taxes  for  State  purposes. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  idea.  We  have 
repeated  it  until  our  readers  ought  to  know  it 
by  heart.  But  we  will  continue  to  hammer  it  until 
public  opinion  is  stropg  enough  to  bring  about  a 
fairer  scheme  of  taxing  farmers’  property  than 
we  have  at  present. 

Farm  Versus  City  Efficiency 

E  wish  we  had  a  dollar  for  every  time  we. 
have  been  told  by  persons  not  farmers  that 
the  only  real  trouble  with  agriculture  is  that  the 
farmer  is  inefficient.  “What  farming  needs,”  say 
the  city  advisers,  “is  modern  business  methods.” 
We  confess  this  and  similar  statements  always 
make  us  a  little  indignant,  for  there  is  probably 
no  business  in  the  world  that  requires  more  skill 
and  ability  to  make  a  real  success  than  does  real 
farming.  To  be  sure,  there  is  always  room  for 
improvement  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  far¬ 
mers  who  would  make  more  of  a  success  if  they 
used  better  business  methods  in  their  operations. 

But  as  to  the  average  farmer’s  efficiency  and 
business  ability,  if  you  need  any  proof,  we  refer 
you  to  recent  editorial  by  xArch  S.  Alerrifield 
in  “Farm  Machinery  and  Hardware”.  According 
to  Air.  Alerrifield,  farm  production  per  man 
has.  increased  419  percent  since  1870.  Alanu- 
factured  products  per  worker  have  increased 
°nly  373  percent  since  i860.  This  shows  that 
the  farmer  does  use  labor  saving  machinery,  good 
business  methods,  and  has  cut  down  wasted  effort 
even  faster  than  the  industrial  and  business  work¬ 
ers  of  the  city  about  whom  we  hear  so  much  talk 
of  efficiency. 

Must  Practice  What  They  Preach 

RECENT  conference  was  held  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  attended  by  L.  J.  Taber,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Chas.  Barrett  of  the  Farmers 
Union  and  Sam  Thompson  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation*  The  purpose  of  this  con¬ 
ference  was  to  bring  about  better  cooperation  on 
legislative  and  other  matters  between  the  three 
greatest  farm  organizations  in  America.  We  wish 
all  such  efforts  Godspeed  for  if  leaders  or  organ¬ 
izations  cannot  cooperate,  how  can  they  expect 
farmers  to  do  so? 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

URRY  WE  AT  HEREBY,  Circulation  Alan- 
ager  of  American  Agriculturist,  came 
into  my  office  a  few  days  ago  and  said  to  me : 

“Inasmuch  as  you  are  the  perpetrator,  of 
‘Eastman’s  Chestnuts’,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
story.” 

I  have  gotten  used  to  all  kinds  of  insults,  so 
I  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  this  is  what  he  told 
me : 

Mark  Twain,  that  lovable  humorist,  was  once 
invited  to  attend  a  public  dinner,  given  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  small  town  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  where  Alark  was  visiting  a  friend. 

Mr.  Clemens  agreed  to  attend,  only  on  a  con¬ 
dition  that  he  would  not  he  asked  to  speak. 

The  “piece  de  resistance”  on  the  menu  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  “turkey  a  la  Virginia”,  which  most 
everyone  knows  is  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  several  local  ora¬ 
tors  sprung  some  very  old  jokes  at  Alark’s  ex¬ 
pense.  Air.  Clemens  sat  solemnly  through  it  all, 
with  not  a  smile  on  his  genial  countenance. 

“And  now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  announced 
the  toastmaster,  “we  will  listen  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest,  Hon.  Alark  Twain.” 

Mark  was  mad  through  and  through,  although 
he  maintained  a  calm  exterior.  The  agreement 
under  which  he  attended  the  banquet  has  been 
boldly  breached.  He  arose  slowly  from  his  seat, 
and  glanced  smilingly  over  his  expectant  audience, 
which  leaned  forward  in  their  seats. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  he  began,  I  hope  you 
will  excuse  me  from  making  a  long  speech,  for 
after  listening  to  the  other  speakers  this  evening, 
I  feel  very  much  in  the  same  condition  as  the  tur¬ 
key  we  had  for  dinner.”  And  down  he  sat. 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


FRIENDS  of  “Old  Dutch’'  will  be  interested 
in  learning  that  Fishkill  Gladys  Hero  Inka 
is  his  second  daughter  to  make  over  700 
lbs.  of  milk  in  a  week.  The  first  daugh¬ 
ter  of  “Old  Dutch”  to  accomplish  this  feat  was 
our  cow  Fishkill  Dichter  Colantha  Inka,  who  last 
year  made,  as  a  junior  four  year  old,  748.6  lbs. 

of  milk  and  30.85  lbs.  of  butter 
in  7  days.  “Gladys”  has  just 
completed  a  record  at  Fishkill 
Farms  of  709.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
24.03  lbs.  of  butter  as  a  five 
year  old.  She  would  have  made  a 
higher  butter  record  if  it  had  not 
&  i  been  for  the  fact  that  she  was  put 
III  on  test  37  days  after  freshening. 
^  JBf  ^ie  max,miirn  amount  of  grain 
Mr  that  this  cow  received  was  28 
lbs. 

I  still  own  32  daughters  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  and  any  reader  of 
this  column  is  welcome  to  drop  in  at  any  time 
and  look  them  over. 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


* 


IN  order  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  readers  in 
the  great  proven  herd  sires,  the  American 
Agriculturist  offers  a  prize  of  $5,  $3  and  $1. 
for  the  three  best  letters  on  the  following  sub¬ 
ject:  “The  Ten  Greatest  Proven  Herd  Sires  of 
the  Plolstein  Breed”.  In  order  to  enter  this  con¬ 
test  your  letter  must  be  in  this  office  before  April 
1st.  Your  letter  should  not  contain  more  than 
500  words.  If  this  prize  contest  proves  to  be 
popular,  in  order  not  to  show  any  partiality,  we 
will  later  offer  similar  prizes  devoted  to  the 
Guernsey,  Ayrshire,  Jersey  and  Brown  Swiss 
Breeds. 

*  *  * 

A  FRIEND  of  mine  recently  bought  for  cash 
a  highly  productive  fruit  farm  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  "V  alley.  This  man  is  an  experienced 
farmer  and  a  man  of  excellent  character.  He 
called  on  three  different  savings  banks  and  trust 
companies  and  asked  them  whether  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  first  mortgage  loan  on  this 
farm.  He  was  turned  down  by  all  three  and  told 
that  they  were  not  making  any  loans  on  farms. 
I  also  called  on  a  savings  bank,  in  his  behalf, 
and-  met  with  the  same  polite  but  firm  refusal. 
This  experience  has  led  me  to  wonder  whether 
all  the  savings  banks  and  trust  companies  in  the 
state,  located  in  rural  communities,  are  following 
the  same  practice — namely — that  they  are  taking 
the  farmers’  money  on  deposit  and  then  turning 
around  and  loaning  it  out  on  city  real  estate.  I 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  readers  of  this 
column  just  what  their  experience  has  been  with 
savings  banks  and  other  financial  institutions 
when  they  have  been  desirous  of  placing  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  their  farm. 


Jfc  ^  % 


FRANK  E.  THAYER  of  Frewsburg,  N.  Y. 

wrote  me  a  very  friendly  letter  on  January 
13th,  in  which  he  asked  me  several  questions 
which  I  will  try  to  answer  through  this  column : 
Question:  Are  your  cows  let  out  of  doors? 
Answer:  Yes,  we  let  our  cows  out  of  doors 
every  morning  into  a  yard,  weather  permitting. 

Question :  Is  the  manure  from  your  herd  taken 
to  the  field  each  day  and  spread? 

Answer:  My  men  make  an  effort  to  draw  the 
manure  out  every  day  and  spread  it  on  sod  which 
will  be  plowed  and  planted  next  Spring  to  corn, 
but  I  will  have  to  confess  that  there  are  many 
days  during  the  winter  when  for  one  reason  or 
another,  we  are  not  able  to  draw  the  manure  out. 

Question :  Tell  us  how  that  good  crop  of  Cor- 
hell  No.  12  was  cared  for.  Was  it  grown  on 
sod?  45 


Answer:  We  always  plant  our  Cornell  No.  12 
on  the  earliest  piece  of  land  that  we  have.  Last 
year,  it  was  grown  on  a  field  that  had  had  a 
previous  crop  of  corn.  This  spring  we  are  go- 
jng  to  plant  our  Cornell  No.  12  on  Alfalfa  sod. 
dhe  corn  is  grown  in  hills  and  we  treat  it  just  the 


same  as  we  Avould  any  other  corn,  except  that  we 
cultivate  it  a  little  bit  better. 

*  *  * 

1MET  K.  B.  Lewis  of  Red  Hook  in  the  Farm 
Bureau  office  at  Poughkeepsie  the  other  day, 
and  I  asked  him  the  following  question :  “Mr. 
Lewis,  if  you  were  going  to  plant  a  new  orchard 
in  the  Pludson  River  Valley,  what  varieties  would 
you  plant  ?”  The  answer  to  my  question  was  as 
follows :  “Gravenstein,  Wealthy,  McIntosh,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Cortland,  Newton  and  possibly 
Opalescents”.  What  do  my  readers  think  of  this 
suggestion  ? 

*  *  * 

I  WENT  up  to  Albany  last  week  primarily  to  at¬ 
tend  the  banquet  of  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  which  by  the  way,  was  a  great 
success  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Ed.  Eastman 
and  Charles  H.  Baldwin.  I  called  on  Governor 
Smith  and  brought  to  his  attention  several  matters 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  I  also  attended  an  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Holstein  As¬ 
sociation,  which  was  the  liveliest  meeting  I  have 


Visits  With 

ONE  of  the  nice  customs  of  the  big  city  is 
the  habit  men  have  of  coming  together 
for  a  little  time  at  the  noon  hour  for  the 
discussion  of  business  and  social  prob¬ 
lems.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
such  a  visit  with  Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Dr.  Morgan  is  one  of 
those  men  best  described  by 
that  fine  old  term,  “a  scholar 
and  a  gentleman”,  a  teacher  of 
practical  agriculture  who  does 
not  forget  in  his  teaching  that 
the  business  of  living  is  more 
important  even  than  making  a 
living.  In  the  course  of  our 
talk,  I  said  that  I  was  rather 
discouraged  with  the  apparent 
downward  moral  trend  of  the  American  people 
as  shown  by  their  taste  in  yellow  journals,  immor¬ 
al  plays  and  pictures  and  in  other  ways. 

“Pretty  bad,”  Dr.  Morgan  agreed,  “but,  never¬ 
theless,  we  as  a  people  are  still  sound  and  clean 
at  heart,  and  if  America  should  be  confronted 
suddenly  with  a  great  crisis,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  as  in  times  past  the  best  would  come  to  the 
top  and  those  fitted  for  leadership  would  soon 
take  the  helm.” 

*  *  * 

Looking  back  across  our  history,  we  must  agree 
that  Dr.  Morgan  is  right.  In  our  times  of  great 
national  stress  and  danger  we  have  had  our  Wil¬ 
sons,  our  Roosevelts,  our  Washingtons,  and  in 
the  greatest  crisis  of  all  came  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  mightiest  leader  of  all  time. 

Since  a  little  boy,  Lincoln  has  been  my  ideal 
among  the  world’s  famous  men.  Father  was  a 
soldier  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  war  presi¬ 
dent  ;  so  as  a  boy  I  heard  many  stories  of  Lincoln 
which  may  account  for  some  of  my  boyish  de-- 
votion  to  him.  But  often  as  we  grow  older,  we 
become  sadly  disillusioned  as  we  find  our  child- 


A  Thought  For  the  Week 

He  zvas  one  of  those  men ,  and  they  are  not 
the  commonest,  of  whom  we  can  know  the 
best  only  by  following  them  away  from  the 
market-place,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit, 
entering  zvith  them  into  their  own  homes, 
hearing  the  voice  zvith  which  they  speak  to 
the  young  and  aged  about  their  own  hearth¬ 
stone,  and  witnessing  their  thoughtful  care 
for  the  everyday  wants  of  everyday  com¬ 
panions,  who  take  all  their  kindness  as  a 
matter  of  course. — George  Eliot. 


E.  R.  Eastman 
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attended  in  a  long  while.  For  a  few  moments  it 
looked  as  Ihough  the  boxing  commissioner  would 
have  w  be  called  in  as  referee.  The  principal 
resolution  passed  at  this  meeting  called  for  set¬ 
ting  aside  sufficient  funds  each  month  to  pay  off 
a  debt  of  some  $2,000  which  had  been  accumulated 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  believe  that  with  this 
debt  out  of  the  way,  Holstein  men  will  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  state  organization  in  the 
future. 


*  %  * 

WEATHER  permitting,  my  tractor  with  the 
spray  rig  hooked  on  behind  is  going  to  pay 
a  visit  at  Tom  Cross’  repair  shop  this  week. 
Poor  old  tractor  has  plowed  so  many  fields  and 
cultivated  so  many  acres  that  its  lugs  are  worn 
off  smooth.  Tom  has  a  son  who,  they  tell  me,  is  a 
first  class  mechanic,  and  I  am  going  to  let  him 
overhaul  my  tractor  before  the  Spring  rush  is  on. 
I  am  also  going  to  ask  him  to  give  the  spray  rig 
“the  once  over”  so  that  by  the  time  we  are  ready 
to  apply  the  delayed  Dormant  Spray  of  Lime 
Sulphur,  my  spray  rig  will  be  “rearing  to  go”. 
In  this  way  I  will  beat  “Farm  Equipment  Week” 
to  it. 


the  Editor 

hood  heroes  tumbling  one  by  one  from  theitf 
pedestals.  But  with  Abraham  Lincoln  increased 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  work  bring  in¬ 
creased  love  and  respect  even  to  the  point  of 
wonder.  Many  men  achieve  greatness  in  one  line. 
Lincoln  was  great  in  many;  greatest  of  all  was 
his  love  of  his  fellows,  his  gentle  kindness  and 
his  utter  unselfishness.  No  man  who  ever  lived 
came  nearer  to  exemplifying  the  golden  rule  in 
everyday  life. 

I  was  thinking  something  of  this  last  winter 
when  Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  stood  with  bowed  heads 
at  the  feet  of  Lincoln  in  the  beautiful  Lincoln 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  read 
these  words  engraved  upon  the  wall  from  his 
second  inaugural  address: 

“With  malice  toward  none,  zvith  charity  for  all,  zvith 
firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right ; 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  zve  are  in;  to  bind 
up  the  nation’s  zvounds;  to  care  for  him  zvho  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  zvidozv  and  orphans,  to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations 

No  man  ever  had  less  reason  for  feeling  chari¬ 
table  than  Lincoln  did  in  that  darkest  hour  be¬ 
fore  the  dawn  of  victory.  No  man  had  ever  come 
through  a  greater  storm  of  misrepresentation  and 
abuse.  No  man  ever  carried  a  greater  burden  of 
responsibility  upon  his  shoulders,  for  his  was  the 
hand  that  in  spite  of  clamor  and  turmoil  at  his 
feet  held  aloft  the  torch  of  Liberty  for  which 
the  race  had  fought  and  struggled  and  died  since 
Magna  Charta.  Through  it  all  he  held  steadfastly 
and  unshaken  to  his  purpose,  knowing  and  under¬ 
standing  the  stress  of  his  people  that  called  forth 
unjust  tirade  and  criticism,  and  because  in  his 
great  wisdom  he  did  understand  it,  he  overlooked 
it  and  loved  his  people  not  less  but  more.  Never 
an  appeal  too  small  to  receive  his  attention,  never 
so  busy  but  that  there  was  still  time  to  share  his 
healing  sympathy.  Flis  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby  will 
never  be  surpassed  as  an  expression  of  an  under¬ 
standing  heart  to  another  in  deep  trouble : 

“I  have  been  shown  in  the  file  of  the  War  De¬ 
partment  a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of 
Massachusetts  that  you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons 
who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of  a 
loss  so  overwhelming.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
tendering  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  found  in 
the  thanks  of  the  republic  they  died  to  save.  I  pray 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish 
of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  you  only  the  cher¬ 
ished  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn 
pride  that  must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom. 

“Yours  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  LINCOLN.” 

I  have  just  taken  down  from  the  files  the  May 
(Continued  on  page  21) 
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McCormick -Deering 
Tractors 

Two  sizes,  10-20  h.  p .for  2  plows,  and 
15*30  h.p.for  3  plows.  Fully  equipped, 
4-cylinder  tractors,  with  ample  power 
at  belt,  drawbar,  and  power  take-ofi. 


Next  Spring  - 

Summer,  Autumn,  Winter  —  Profit  with 

McCormick- Deering 

Tractor  Power 


EVERY  YEAR  McCormick-Deering 
Tractors  stand  stronger  with  the 
farmers.  The  name  McCormick- 
Deering  has  become  the  symbol  of  reli¬ 
able  power  farming  because  it  stands  for 
carefully  built,  practical,  many-sided, 
long-lived  farm  power. 

That  is  so  in  your  community  and  every¬ 
where.  Men  who  have  used  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  tractors  —  for  months 
or  for  years  —  are  steadfast  friends  of 
McCormick-Deering  farm  power.  They 
will  recommend  McCormick-Deering 
when  you  come  to  buy.  Other  men,  who 
risked  using  cheaper,  lighter  tractors, 
found  themselves  underpowered.  They 
fell  short  of  reaching  full  production 
with  the  least  possible  labor  and  in  the 


shortest  possible  time.  After  this  experi¬ 
ence  they  were  ready  for  new  and  better 
power.  There  are  thousands  like  these, 
too,  who  will  recommend  McCormick- 
Deering  when  you  make  your  power 
investment. 

McCormick-Deering  gives  you  your 
choice  of  three  tractors — the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  10-20,  the  15-30,  and  the 
new  all-purpose  row-crop  tractor,  the 
FARMAI.L.  All  are  quality  tractors, 
built  to  last  many  years.  Any  one  of 
them  will  work  for  you  with  drawbar , 
belt,  and  power  take-off  the  year  around. 
Any  one  of  them  will  cut  your  produc¬ 
ing  costs  and  add  to  your  profits.  Look 
them  over  at  the  dealer’s  store.  Catalog 
will  be  sent  on  request. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  111. 

93  Branch  Houses  m  the  U.  S.,  the  following  in  American 
Agriculturist  territory:  Albany,  Auburn,  Boston,  Butlalo, 
Elmira,  Harrisburg,  Ogdcnsburg,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  FA  AM  ALL! 

The  remarkable  new  4-cylinder 
McCormick-Deering  FARMALL, 
designed  to  handle  cultivating  and  ‘ 

planting  of  row  crops,  as  well  as  all 
other  farm  power*  work. 


Most  Popular  —  Most  Profitable  —  Best 

McCORMICK-DEERING  for  1927! 


FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

IVe  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  three  debates ,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  of  help  in  your  zvork  of 
preparing  Grange  programs. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

is  the  young  mat  who  chooses  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  a  half  holiday? 

Is  prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit? 

These  outlines  zvill  be  sent  to 
Granges,  Farmers  Clubs  or  others 
zvho  zvill  make  use  of  them  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

Send  To 

American  Agriculturist 

463  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


mmMoi 


on  Fence,  Gates,  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire,  Metal  . 
and  Roll  Roofing-.  Paints,  etc.  My  Direct-Frora-  -*r 
Factory-*  reight  Paid  Plan  will  save  you  fully  H  the  mji 
ueualcost.  My  low  factory  prices  and  high  quality  can’t  be  beat." 

^  -  -  WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

See  the  money  you  can  save.  Over  One 
Million  satisfied  customers.  Everything 
guaranteed.  We  ship  in  24  hours.  Don’t  buy 
until  you  get  my  Money  Saving  Catalog. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

*-3014  Cleveland,  Ohio 


You  can  papertfce  aver¬ 
age  room  with  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 
by  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  priees. 

Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log,  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  a  large 
book  sho.ving  scores  of  artistic  designs  for  ceil¬ 
ings  and  borders  as  well  as  walls.  Write  today. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 

Deni  4 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oats 
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We  Have  Neglected  to  Adver¬ 
tise  the  Apple 

By  B.  G.  Pratt 

IN  the  December  25th  issue  or  the 
1  American  Agriculturist,  Mr.  G.  E. 
Snyder  writes  very  ably  on  the  subject, 
“What’s  wrong  with  the  apple  industry?’’ 
There  are  so  many  things  wrong  with  the 
apple  industry  that  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
starting  point  to  help  to  remedy  them. 

Some  of  these  we  can  remedy  ourselves, 
hut  some  others  will  require  cooperation, 
or  at  least  united  action.  I  have  been 
growing  apples  for  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years,  and  have  watched  with  a  great  deal 
of  concern  the  unfavorable  turn  of  the 
apple  business.  A  large  part  of  the  fault 
lies  at  our  own  door  as  pointed  out  so 
forcefully  by  Air.  Snj'der. 

J.  H.  Hale  Foresaw  Cheap  Apples 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  J.  Ii. 
Hale  of  Connecticut,  remarked  to  me  that 
he  believed  that  the  day  would  come  when 
apples  would  sell  at  $1.25  a  barrel,  and 
he  would  then  want  to  be  out  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  At  that  time  I  hardly  agreed  with 
him.  It  took  some  time  for  his  prediction 
to  come  true,  but  it  came  very  near  hap¬ 
pening  this  year. 

Why?  The  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Was  tlie  supply  too  great;  or  the  demand 
too  low? 

Advertising  Will  Increase  Demand 

Suppose  the  crop  of  forty  million  bar¬ 
rels  predicted  by  the  government  has  been 
actually  realized,  and  suppose  we  had  not 
exported  a  single  barrel  of  apples.  This, 
would  have  meant  only  one  bushel  per 
capita  to  last  a  whole  year,  and  if  every 
man,  woman  and  child  had  eaten  only  three 
apples  a  week,  there  would  have  been  none 
left  for  apple  sauce  or  pies.  So  it  is 
evident  that  the  supply  is  not  too  great, 
but  the  demand  is  too  small,  and  the  way 
to  increase  demand  in  the  fruit  business 
is  the  same  as  in  any  other  business — we 
must  advertise. 

We  must  create  in  the  mind  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  the  desire  to  eat 
apples.  Then  we  must  furnish  them  with 
apples  that  not  only  look  good,  but  are 
good — and  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Spread  in  Price  Too  Great 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  I  stopped  before 
a  grocery  store  in  Philadelphia,  that  had 
a  most  commendable  display  of  apples. 
The  prices  were  just  about  one  half 
usually  charged  in  such  places.  The 
groceryman  saw  me  and  tried  to  sell  me 
some  apples.  I  thanked  him,  but  told 
him  that  I  was  a  grower  of  apples.  He 
said:  “Then  you  did  not  make  any  money 
this  year  out  of  your  crop; -but  I  did.” 
And  so  did  everyone  who  sold  apples  at 
retail,  especially  those  who  sell  at  two 
or  three  times  the  price  asked  by  this 
Philadelphia  groceryman. 

It  is  this  tremendous  disparity  in  price, 
between  what  the  fruit  grower  gets  for 
his  fruit,  and  what  the  consumer  pays,  that 
disheartens  the  fruit  grower.  Not  only 
does  the  fruit  grower  fail  to  get  a  just 
return,  hut  the  artificially  high  retail  prices 
curtail  consumption  and  decrease  demand — • 
still  further  depressing  the 
market. 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 
Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular, 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


ALFALFA 

Wonderful  for  rich  hay.  Thousands  will  sow  It  this  year 
instead  of  Red  Clover.  Scott’s  alfalfa  includes  North¬ 
western,  Canadian  Variegated  and  Genuine  Grimm. 
(Guaranteed  not  to  winter  kill.)  Scott’s  Seed  Guide  de¬ 
votee  fifteen  pages  to  alfalfa  and  contains  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  other  field  seeds.  Write  for  this  free  book 
today  and  price  list  of  Scott’s  Seeds.  We  pay  the  freight. 

©.  hi.  SCOTT  fit  SONS  CO. 

Dept.  601  Marysville,  Ohio 


growers’ 


Boxes  Will  Not  Sell  Inferior 
Fruit 

It  is  true  that  many  inferior  apples,  un¬ 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  even  dis¬ 
honestly  packed  have  hurt  the  apple  mar¬ 
ket,  and  brought  discredit  especially  on 
the  barrel  as  a  package.  But  putting  these 
same  apples  in  a  box  .will  not  help  the  sale, 
except  possibly  once.  After  that,  the 
standard  of  honesty  and  uniformity,  which 
the  Western  fruit  grower  has  built  up  for 
the  box  package  will  be  ruined. 

Mr.  Snyder  asks  why  the  consumption 
of  oranges  has  increased,  while  that  of 
apples  decreased?  First,  because  oranges 
have  been  intelligently  advertised,  intelli¬ 
gently  packed  and  intelligently  distributed; 
and  the  associations  have  seen  to  it  that 

( Continued  on  page  n) 
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NORTH 

CAROLINA 


\  SOUTH 
VCAROLINA 


GEORGIA 


This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
’Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  or 
your  orders. 


R 


_  OR  Fifty-five  Y ears  this  Company’s  prog¬ 
ress  has  been  built  upon  Service  to  You. 

It  is  part  of  our  service  to  fill  your  orders 
quickly,  to  have  at  hand— near  to  you— vast 
stocks  of  fresh  new  merchandise  ready  to  fill 
your  orders  immediately.  That  is  why  Ward’s 
Big  Baltimore  House  was  built  near  to 
yOU_so  that  your  orders  would  reach  us 
quicker,  and  your  goods  would  reach  you 
quicker. 

It  is  part  of  our  Service  to  you  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  each  year  a  still  greater  saving  for  you. 

A  Saving  of  $50  in  Cash 

is  Yours  This  Year 

This  big  Baltimore  House  offers  to  you  a 
saving  of  Fifty  Dollars  in  Cash  if  you  use  its 
advantages,  if  you  use  Ward’s  Catalogue,  if 
you  will  turn  to  its  pages  every  time  you 
have  to  till  any  need  for  the  Farm,  the  Home 
and  the  Family. 

Let  us  prove  to  you  the  Saving  we  offer. 
Let  us  show  you  how  and  why  Ward’s  offers 
lower-than-market  prices. 

Quantity  always  determines  price.  If  you 
buy  one  of  any  article,  the  price  is  higher  than 
if  you  buy  a  hundred.  A  thousand  gets  a  still 


lower  price.  Buying  a  hundred  thousand  of 
any  article  is  a  manufacturing  contract,  com¬ 
petitive  bids  are  received  and  prices  made  close 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

8,000,000  Customers 
Make  Possible  Ward’s  Low  Prices 

$100,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  was  bought 
for  our  customers,  bought  for  this  one  Cata¬ 
logue.  And  paid  for  in  Cash!  There  is  a  buy¬ 
ing  power  that  creates  Bargains.  There  is  a 
price -making  power  that  gives  all  its  advan¬ 
tages  to  You,  because  these  savings  in  price 
are  always  passed  along  to  You — our  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Low  Price  and  High  Quality 

Your  Double  Advantage  at  Ward’s 

It  is  part  of  our  Service  to  you,  to  sell  only 
goods  of  standard  Quality,  to  sell  only  goods 
that  will  be  satisfactory  to  you.  At  Ward’s 
we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to  make  a  low 
price. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Your  greatest  sav¬ 
ing,  your  most  complete  satisfaction,  your 
most  prompt  service,  are  to  be  found  in  send¬ 
ing  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s— at  Baltimore. 


The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 


Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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twice  the  Plant  Food 
in  each  ton 


In  International  Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers  you 
get  twice  as  much  plant  food  as  in  standard  fertilizers. 
Therefore  you  can  spread  a  ton  of  International 
Multiple  Strength  over  twice  the  area  that  you  can 
spread  a  ton  of  standard  fertilizer  and  the  results 
will  be  the  same. 

Labor  saved — Time  saved— with  International  Mul¬ 
tiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Experiments  by  agricultural  colleges  and  progressive 
farmers  who  keep  careful  records  prove  these  state¬ 
ments. 


We  sell  the  following  grades  of  Multiple-Strength: 
8-16-8,  4- 16-20,  4-24-4. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  for  prices. 


International 
Multiple  -  Strength 
fertilizers 


Dealers : 

Sell  INTERNATIONAL 
MULTIPLE-STRENGTH 
FERTILIZERS.  IT  PAYS. 

Write  us  to-day. 


It  you  wish  Standard  Grade 
Fertilizers,  there  are  none 
better  than  “International”. 
We  also  make  FOS-FOR-US 
Poultry  Grit. 


Dept.  A  61  Broadway,  New  York  City 
BOSTON  BUFFALO  HOULTOR  ME.  CINCINNATI 
Please  send  me  your  free  booklet  “FERTILIZERS  TO  FIT 
YOUR  NEEDS”  which  tells  how  to  save  money  with  International 
Multiple-Strength  Fertilizers. 

Name _ - _ _ _ — » 

Address _ — — - — - 


Town - - - -  State. 


Become 
a  Tree 
Expert 

We  Pay  You 
While 
Learning 


No  Experience 
Required 


Here’s  your  big  cbanee 
to  start  in  a  noble  and 
profitable  profession. 

You  can  ”  travel,  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid  and  you  start 

earning  almost  immediately.  We  furnish  room, 
board  and  tools.  Instruction  and  employment 
Frao  Tonic  under  highest  recognized  author - 
I  1  CC  I  UUIJ>  ltles  Bartlett 
incomes.  Write  today  if  you  are 
between  18  and  30,  ambitious, 
willing  and  able. 


Big  Demand 


experts  earn  fine 

Write  Today 


Tohe  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Stamford  Connecticut 


DEPENDABLE 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
BERRY  PLANTS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 

ROSE  BUSHES. 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers, 

WILSON  (Niagara  County)  N.  Y. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock ” 


Fill  Your  Silo  From  Fewer  Acres 
By  Planting 

Ford’s  Old  Virginia  Corn 


The  Grandest  of  all  Ensllajre  Varieties.  It 
(Ills  when  others  fall  with  rich  tender  silase. 
It  packs  down  solid  and  comes  out  of  the 
ello  bright  and  free  from  moold.  Cattle  eat 
It  ravenously.  It  produces  lots  of  milk  and 
meet.  It  1b  the  moBt  economical  feed  a  dairy¬ 
man  can  raise. 

Catalog  of  this  com  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds  free,  ask  for  it. 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Box  42  Ravenna,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


STRAWBERRY  SMT 
PLANTS  FREBb  BO°k 

THE  W.  F.  ALLEN  CO.,  Uo  S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 
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|  Vegetable  and  Potato  Men 
Hold  Strong  Meeting 
at  Buffalo 

By  Paul  Work 

HE  keynote  of  the  17th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  State  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association,  which  was  held  in 
Buffalo,  January  18  and  20  was  better  pro¬ 
duction,  grading  and  marketing  to  meet 
the  keen  competition  of  present  day  mar¬ 
kets.  New  York  vegetables,  like  New 
York  apples,  suffer  because  growers  in¬ 
sist  on  selling  the  bad  as  well  as  the  good 
and  all  too  often  they  mix  them  together. 
This  idea  came  up  in  talk  after  talk  on  the 
program,  in  committee  meetings  and  in  in¬ 
formal  conversation. 

The  second  outstanding  development  was 
the  warm  response  of  table  stock  potato 
growers  under  the  leadership  of  F.  C. 
Gibbs  of  Fillmore,  New  York  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Association  to  take  part 
in  its  work.  A  potato  section  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Wednesday  afternoon  with  talks 
by  Mr.  Gibbs  on  quality,  by  M.  P.  Ras¬ 
mussen  of  Cornell  on  marketing,  by  Daniel 
Dean  of  Nichols,  N.  Y.,  on  certified  seed, 
by  Hugh  Glasgow  of  Geneva  on  wire 
worm  control  and  by  M.  F.  Barrus  of 
Cornell  on  potato  diseases.  This  section 
was  crowded  to  the  doors  and  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  potato  service  will  be 
a  prominent  feature  of  association  ac¬ 
tivities. 


“Used  Them  For  10  Years, 
Bes  t  For  Work  and  Wear” 
Says  D.  P.  Roche 

Mr.  D.  P.  Roche.  Empire,  Mich.,  knows  disk  bar- 
rows.  Read  what  he  says: 

“Your  letter  and  catalog  received.  We  already  have 
two  Double  Disk  Clark  'Cutaway’  Harrows  and  one  Single 
Clark  ‘Cutaway.’  I  waut  a  disk  to  work  with  a  light 
team  on  ground  that  is  somewhat  rolling  and  I  think  X 
will  take  the  Single  Action  Harrow  Extension.  Ship  ns 
to  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  'one  Disk  Harrow  as  described  on 
page  IX  We  are  buying  uo  experiment  as  we  have  used 
them  for  10  years  and  can  truthfully  say  they  have  any¬ 
thing  heat  we  ever  tried  for  wear  and  tillage.  The  draft 
is  perfect.” 


wear.  Reversible  gangs.  Light  draft.  Disks  carry  weight 
of  machine.  Made  with  extension  heads  for  orchard  work. 
Mail  coupon  for  free  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil  and  Its 
Tillage.” 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 
74  Main  St.,  Higganuni,  Conn. 


Please  send  me  FREE  your  catalog  and  book,  ‘Tin 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 


Exhibits  A  Big:  Attraction 

A  third  development  was  the  placing  of 
the  vegetable,  potato  and  trade  exhibit  on 
a  firm  basis.  In  spite  of  the  mid-winter 
season  nearly  all  of  the  prizes  which  had 
been  assembled  by  IT.  B.  Rogers  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  some  30  classes,  were 
awarded  to  highly  creditable  exhibits. 

The  largest  display  was  in  the  contest 
for  county  exhibits  of  4-IT  potato  clubs. 
Allegany  County  carried  home  the  silver 
loving  cup  which  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
B.  E.  Smythe  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York  City  and  which  was  held  last 
year  by  Ontario  County.  The  second 
award  went  to  Steuben  County. 

Boys  Prominent  in  Competitions 

Ten  counties  competed  and  cash  prizes 
for  the  best  plates  in  each  county  were 
provided  by  the  New  York  Cooperative 
Seed  Potato  Association.  The  N.  Y.  State 
Vegetable  Growers’  Association  provided 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  the 
best  plates  in  the  entire  4-H  club  displays 
regardless  of  variety.  The  gold  medal  was 
won  by  Victor  Perkins  of  Wellsville, 
N.  Y.,  whose  achievement  is  of  redoubled 
interest  because  he  also  took  first  in  the 
adult  table  stock  class  for  Smooth  Rurals 
and  sweepstakes  in  the  table  stock  classes. 
The  second  prize  in  4-H  sweepstakes  went 
to  Billy  Fisher,  Masonville,  N.  Y.,  Dela¬ 
ware  County  and  third  to  Allen  Burgess, 
Batavia,  Genesee  County. 

A  very  creditable  show  of  outdoor  and 
greenhouse  grown  vegetables  was  called 
forth  and  the  sweepstakes  prizes  for  larg¬ 
est  winnings  in  the  outdoor  classes  went 
to  George  Keene  of  Syracuse,  Lewis  Gas¬ 
per,  Geneva  and  E.  L.  Moxey,  Jamesville. 
The  Central  New  York  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers’  Association  offered  a  collection  of 
some  20  samples  of  upland  and  greenhouse 
vegetables  which  included  a  wide  variety 
of  exceptional  mid-winter  quality.  The 
trade  exhibit  attracted  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
terest  on  the  part  of  visitors  and  some  22 
firms  took  part. 

The  banquet  was  arranged  by  Albert 
Schillroth,  manager  of  the  Erie  County 
Growers  &  Shippers  Association  of  Or¬ 
chard  Park,  as  head  of  a  local  committee. 
Dean  A.  R.  Mann  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  the  only  speaker  and  he  gave 
a  most  interesting  picture  of  European 
rural  life  and  farm  conditions.  Com¬ 
munity  singing  and  entertainment  plus  a 
first-rate  dinner  made  a  splendid  evening. 

New  York  Growers  Must  Watch 
Other  States 

The  program  was  carried  out  as  an¬ 
nounced,  one  of  the  features  of  special 
interest  being  the  group  of  talks  dealing 
( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Address 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

^uSSofrS 

W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co. ,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y . 


“More  Potatoes” 

From  area  planted  secured  by  use  ot 
KEYSTONE  POTATO  PLANTER 
than  by  other  methods  of  plant* 
ing.  Works  perfectly  accurate.  A 
simple,  strong,  durable  machine. 
Write  for  catalog,  prices,  etc. 

A.  J.  PLATT,  Mfg.,  Sterling,  Ill. 


KIN  KAO  E  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Povrer  Cultivator  for  I 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  X’Tuit  Growers.  aloe 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.( 

1169-33rd  ^v'  S.E.,Mtnneapolia,M.nn. 


End  Frost 


Damage 


Insure  Against  this 
Hazard  —  “Hot- 
kaps”  Stimulate 
Growth,  too,  so  You 
Can  Be  Earlier  to 
Market  for  Better 
Prices. 


USE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  prom  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  sliield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  be  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frost,  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  wind.  The 
cost  is  small — in  quantities  less  than  a 
penny  each.  Now  widely  in  use  in  38  of 
the  states  of  the  Union. 

Your  dealer  probably  has  them  in  stock. 
Go  see.  If  not,  send  the  coupon  now  for 
additional  information. 


Germaco 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept.  F.  3  )2  6th  and  Main  Streets, 

,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me  additional  information 
about  “Hotkaps.” 

Name . . . . . . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . . . 

City . State . — 

My  dealer’s  name  is . . . — 

City . - . — 
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<Mt  GREATER  NATIONAL  CATALOGUE 


*~'*Drhe  Book  of  Greatest  Saving 
for'Vbu  and  Your  Home 


The  coupon  below  brings  you  abso¬ 
lutely  free  this  Greater  National 
Catalogue. 

“Greater” — because  filled  with 
more  opportunities  for  saving.  Be¬ 
cause  this  big  Catalogue  now  fills 
practically  every  need  of  your  home. 
Its  wide  variety  of  bargains  has  been 
vastly  increased  to  make  it  not  only 
America’s  outstanding  and  authori¬ 
tative  Style  Book,  but  a  homae  book 
—a  family  book — a  Catalogue  of 
the  largest  possible  saving  on  almost 
eveiything  you  need  to  buy  for  per¬ 
sonal,  family  or  home  use. 

For  38  years  The  National  has 
given  the  biggest  dollar’s 
worth  for  every  dollar 

The  National  offers  you  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  things  you  buy — the  joy 


or  hat  or  shoes — the  delight  of  a 
newer  design  in  your  chair  or  your 
china,  a  more  charming  pattern  in 
a  rug  or  curtain. 

Our  Cross  Country  Tires  are  ex¬ 
pertly,  scientifically  made  under  our 
own  supervision,  of  finest  materials 
— new  live  rubber,  the  best  fabric — 
built  to  give  the  largest  possible 
mileage  and  sold  at  a  price  much  less 
than  standard  tires  of  equal  quality. 
Our  Furniture  offers  unmatched  val¬ 
ues  in  new  artistic  designs  and  finest 
workmanship. 

Everything  purchased  at  The^ 
National  must  give  you  both  a  sav¬ 
ing  and  complete  satisfaction.  For 
38  years  The  National  has  said  tO( 
every  customer:  “  Your  money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.5 


Ti'lail  this 
Couponloday 


a 


NATIONAL 

Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 


NATIONAL  C  ABATE  Y  COMPANY.  Ino? 

216 'West  24th  Street ,  New  Y ark  City  605  Hardesty  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo 


TO  NATIONAL  CLOAK  8s  SUIT  COMPANY 
216  West  24th  Street  605  Hardesty  Ave. 

New  York  City  Kansas  City ,  Mo. 

(If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  this 
coupon  to  our  New  York  house — if  you  live  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  mail  to  our  Kansas  City  house.) 

Kindly  send  me  the  free  copy  of  the  Spring  and 
Summer  “National”  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 


Name . 


Address . 


P.  O. 


.State. 


National  Arts  Wall  Paper  is  outstanding  in  beauty 
of  design  and  artistic  patterns.  If  interested  in 
Wall  Paper,  please  make  a  check  here . 
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You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
as  you  do  your  cattle.  But  the  land 
feec.  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  lime  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year — is  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 
Write  now  for  prices  and  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book— free  on  request. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  CO. 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


EVERY  BAG 
has  a  TAG 
shoving  ‘ 
PURITY, 


THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROPS 

Only  American  Grown  Seeds  sold  by  us.  The  highest  grade  obtainable  and  tested 


in  our  own  Laboratory. 

D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfa,  Northwestern  grown,  Purity,  our  test  99.58%  ...."..$13.00 

D.  B.  Brand  Grimm,  Northwestern  grown.  Purity,  our  test,  99.50%  . . 23.00 

D.  B.  Brand  Ontario  Variegated,  Purity,  our  test  99.50%  . .  17.00 

D.  B.  Brand  Medium  Bed  Clover,  Purity  our  test  above  99.50%  . 24.50 

D.  B.  Brand  Mammoth  Red  Clover,  Purity  our  test  above  99.50%  .  26.00 

Fancy  Alsike,  Best  Grade,  Purity,  our  test  above  99%  .  23.50 

D.  B.  Brand  Timothy.  Purity  our  test  99.70%  . . .  3.50 

The  Two  Best  Buys  of  the  Year 
Alsike  &  White  Dutch  Clover,  Natural  Mixture  10  to  15%  White  Clover, 

balance  Choice  Alsike,  Dess  than  1%  weed  seeds  . $19.00 

Timothy  &  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 

weed  seeds  . . . . . . .  5.75 


Bags  Free  of  Course 

Above  prices  prevail  at  time  of  writing  this  advertisement. 

High  Quality — Low  Price.  How  about  your  order? 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalogue  and  “up-to-the-minute”  Price  List  Free. 

Address — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.  Box  A 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds.  Oats,  Corn,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Peas,  Soy 
beans,  etc.,  and  Seed  Potatoes. 


Order  early.  Protect  yourself, 
insure  your  yield,  by  buying 
seed  of  proven  quality.  Be¬ 
ware  of  imported  clover  seed 
not  adapted  to  your  soil  and  cli- 
mate  Use  onlv  Isbell’s  Bell  Brand  Clover— red  or 
alsike— all  Michigan-grown.  pure,  true  .o  a»rain, 
hard7  and  bis-yieldine — record  producers  for  48  s. 

of  any  field  seeds  to  ehoy 

Hitt  oaSHpiSS  oualitysentonrequestwith 

Isbell’s  1S27  Seed  Annual.  Big  savings  on  sterling 
quality  direct-from-grower  seeds.  Write  today. 

S.  M.  IS3EL1.&  CO.,  Seed  Growers 
339  Mechanic  St.  (933  Jackson,  Mich. 


SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best. 

KEN  D  ALL  &  WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
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If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

s _ _ _ _ _ 


PORTLAND  -  MAINE 

_ _ 


PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home  Grounds, 
the  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard.  44 
years  In  business.  Get  our  free  Cata¬ 
log  and  low  prices. 

J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 
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Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Getting  a  Crop  Ahead  of  Time 

By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 
TT  is  not  a  particularly  hard  job  to  have 
a  crop  come  on  schedule,  if  old  Mother 
Nature  is  at  all  sympathetic.  I  can  hear 
a  storm  of  disagreement  following  that 
statement.  Yes,  I  know  all  the  trials  and 
tribulations  the  husbandman  has  to  go 
through,  between  a  cold  rainy  spring,  late 
frosts,  drought  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
obstacles  the  elements  can  and  do  throw 
iti  the  way.  But  note, — I  said  “if  nature 
is  at  all  sympathetic’’.  I  mean  that  with 
fairly  normal  conditions,  crops  can  and  do 
come  around  fairly  well ;  about  as  near  on 
schedule  as  some  trolley  lines  I  know  of. 

Hot-Beds  Push  Season  Forward 

The  worst  with  the  normal  season  crop, 
especially  for  the  man  who  is  selling  vege¬ 
tables,  is  that  when  your  Crops  are  ready, 
so  are  the  other  fellows’.  The  only  way 
out,  to  make  an  extra  dollar,  is  to  “get 
the  jump  on  them”  as  they  say  in  basket¬ 
ball.  Down  in  that  section  of  Nassau 
County  where  we  live,  there  has  been  a 
heavy  swing  to  hot-beds  and  cold-frames. 
The  farmers  have  had  to  make  the  change 
to  avoid  a  lot  of  ruinous  competition. 

Hot-beds  and  cold-frames  can  be  adapted 
to  the  average  farm  garden  just  as  well 
as  to  the  truck  farm;  of  course,  not  as 
extensively.  If  we  can  get  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  a  little  ahead  of  the  season,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  diet.  (Ask  Mrs. 
Huckett,  our  household  editor  if  that  isn’t 
true.)  Farm  folks  are  particularly  for¬ 
tunate  in  this  respect,  compared  to  the 
average  village  or  suburban  gardener,  for 
they  have  at  their  disposal,  materials  to 
force  matters  a  little,  namely  the  where- 
with-all  that  goes  into  the  making  of  the 
, hot-bed  or  cold-frame.  Plans  cost  noth¬ 
ing  for  there  are  any  number  of  good 
books  and  college  bulletins  on  the  subject. 

How  One  Family  “Worked”  It 

I  recall  one  family  in  particular,  that 
used  this  “early  crop”  idea  for  all  it  was 
worth.  They  had  spinach,  lettuce,  beet 
tops,  and  radishes  galore.  They  even 
started  a  few  carrots,  peas,  cabbage  and 
kohl-rabi  early.  Naturally  it  took  a  little 
care  once  in  a  while.  If  a  particularly 
cold  snap  threatened,  they  covered  the  sash 
with  straw  mats  which  they  had  made; 
although  loose,  straw  where  it  is  plentiful, 
would  have  doubtless  answered  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  had  plenty  of  horse  manure. 
The  only  expense  they  had,  and  that  was 
first  expense,  was  for  sash  and  lumber. 
Most  of  the  lumber  can  be  picked  up 
around  the.  place.  Every  year  they  took 
care  to  paint  and  .  putty  the  sash.  There 
is  nothing  like  paint  to  save  farm  equip¬ 
ment. 

What  was  the  result?  When  I  called 
one  early  spring  day,  those  folks  were  en¬ 
joying  “fresh  greens”  when  others  were 
intently  watching  for  their  outside  crops 
to  break  through.  There  is  a  lot  of  satis¬ 
faction  in  that. 

Next  week  I  shall  try  to  interest  the 
“keeper  of  the  garden”  with  some  notes  on 
recommended  varieties  of  these  early 
vegetables. 


Apple  Business  Must  Meet 
Changes 

( Continued  from  fage  2) 

18,258,000  in  1925.  In  the  barreled  apple 
region  the  number  of  bearing  trees  de¬ 
creased  from  94,107,000  in  1920  to  85,742,- 
000  in  1925.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  bearing  apple  trees  in  the 
leading  commercial  counties  of  New  York 
there  was  a  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  bearing  trees  in  the  state.  This  in¬ 
dicates  a  concentration  of  apple  growing 
in  the  most  favorable  locations.” 

“Nearly  three-fifths  of  the  commercial 
crop  in  the  boxed  apple  section  is  grown 
in  the  state  of  Washington”  which  “loaded 
about  32,000  of  the  52,600  cars  shipped 
annually”  from  this  region.  New  York 
produces  more  than  one- fourth  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  cron  in  the  barreled  apple  sec- 


List  your  name 

for  this 

Crop  &  Fertilizer 
Service 


WE  have  prepared 
a  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  pamph¬ 
lets  on  the  fertilization 
ofvarious  crops.  We  will 
send  you  any  of  these 
pamphlets,  and  from 
time  to  time  letters  of  in¬ 
formation  and  sugges¬ 
tions  which  you  will  find 
helpful  and  profitable. 

Each  man  in  our  na¬ 
tion-wide  organization 
is  fully  qualified  by 
training  and  experience 
to  answer  any  questions 
about  the  proper  fertili¬ 
zation  of  your  crops. 
Call  upon  them.  They 
will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

This  service  is  offered 
without  charge  or  obli¬ 
gation. 

Cut  out  this  advertise¬ 
ment.  Write  your  name 
and  address  in  the  white 
space,  mention  your 
principal  crops,  and 
mail  it  to  this  office. 
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Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 


57  William  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


P  SEEDS 

BGrown  From  Selected 
Stock — None  Better-  J 


years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Extra  packages 
free  with  all  orders.  Large 
catalog  free.  700  illustra¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  it. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

Dept.  10  Rockford,  fil. 


PACKETS  FINEST 
NEW  VARIETIES 
FLOWERS 

AND  OUR  BIG  SEED  BOOK 
ALL  FOR  10c 

6  Packets — one  each  of  ourFa- 
mousStarkGiant  Flowered  Zin¬ 
nias,  Huge  Asters,  Glorious 
Popples,  Improve d  Stocks, 
Large  Cosmos  and  6 -footer 
Hollyhocks — go’to  you  with  our 
Bier  1927  SeedBook  that  bears  on 
front  cover  an  exquisite  Color 
Photo  of  Janet  Gaynor,  latest  and 
r  greatest  Movie  Queen,  admiring 
ourZinnias .  All  this  you  get  by  merely 
BBEt  sending  10  cents  in  stamps  with 
your  name  and  address  written 
on  coupon  below.  You  also  get 

SEEDS  STARK’S 
“BLIGHT  RESISTER” 
TOMATO  FREE 

The  Improved  NORTON  —  the  variety  that 
U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  1015  (p.  12)  declared  "doubled 
yield  of  other  tomatoes”  despite  worst  drought 
in  years. 

Write  at  ONCE  for  this  generous  offer  may  be 
withdrawn  next  month. 

Address  Box  492 

STARK  BRO’S 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen 

at  LOUISIANA, MO.,  Ill  Years 


■  STARK  BRO’S,  Box  492  Louisiana,  Mo. 

IX  enclose  10  cents  in  stamps  for  6  packets  Flower 
Seeds  &  1927  Seed  Book.  Send  me  5  "Blight  Resister” 

I  Tomato  Seeds  FREE.  Am.  A,  2-1 2-27 

I  may  plant  .  fruit  trees.  State  No.  &  Kind 


Name . 


P.O. 


St.  orR.  F.  D-  No, 


. . .  State . 


4  Steps  in 

Cleaning  Seed 


oranges  are  sold  at  a  reasonable  profit  by 
the  retailer. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  the  raisin  growers 
of  the  West  found  themselves  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surplus  and  no  demand.  By  ad¬ 
vertising  they  not  only  sold  their  surplus, 
but  increased  the  consumption  of  raisins 
from  \]/2  to  4  pounds  per  capita.  The 
apple  grower  will  have  to  advertise  or  go 
out  of  business. 

Thanks  to  the  American  Pomological 
Society,  a  national  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion  has  already  been  started,  and  is 
known  as  “Apples  for  Health,  Inc.”,  1425 
So.  Racine  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill.  This  is 
backed  and  officered  by  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  known  apple  growers  in  the 
country,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  every 
horticultural  society  to  which  so  far  it  has 
been  presented.  Every  dollar  that  the 
fruit  grower  puts  in  goes  directly  to  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  expenses  of  running  this 
organization  have  been  borne  by  the  allied 
industries,  such  as  manufacturers  of 
pumps,  spray  materials,  barrels,  boxes, 
etc. 

Creating  a  Fund  for  Advertising 

They  ask  every  apple  grower  to  become 
a  member  at  $2.00  annually,  and  to  sub¬ 
scribe  one-half  cent  per  bushel  for  all  the 
apples  they  sell. 

,  ^le  latter  is  optional,  but  what  an  in¬ 
significant  amount  it  is.  Yet  the  aggre¬ 


gate  would  be  a  very  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  appropriation.  I  understand  that  the 
apple  importers  and  dealers  in  Belgium 
are  each  taxing  themselves  one  cent  per 
bushel  for  advertising  purposes.  -This  is 
four  times  what  the  “Apples  for  Health” 
is  asking. 

If  you  have  10,000  bushels  of  apples  to 
sell,  $50.00  is  a  little  enough  amount  to 
help  get  a  better  price. 

Are  we,  as  apple  growers,  going  to  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  or  are  we  go¬ 
ing  to  abandon  our  markets  to  the  orange, 
banana,  grape  fruit,  etc.  ? 

This  is  but  one  angle,  and  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  strictly  a  business  proposition, 
to  which  every  fruit  grower  should  sub¬ 
scribe. — B.  G.  Pratt. 


each.  These  are  tied  into  small  bundles 
and  buried  to  about  half  their  depth  in 
damp  sand  or  sawdust  in  a  cool  cellar. 
Irt  the  spring  they  are  planted  in  nursery 
rows,  about  six  or  eight  inches  apart  and  a 
good  loam  soil  with  only"  the  upper  bud 
above  the  surface.  In  case  only  a  few 
vines  are  wanted  it  would  be  better  to 
secure  them  from  the  nursery  men  rather 
than  try  to  grow  them.  Strong  one-year 
vines  are  usually  considered  better  than 
two  year  vines.- 


How  to  Grow  Grape  Vines 

“Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to  get  cut¬ 
tings  from  a  grape-vine2’' — H.  D. 

'  I  ’HE  usual  method  of  propagating 
grapes  is  to  take  the  cuttings  from  the 
canes  that  are  pruned  from  the  grapes  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  pruning.  As  soon  as  they 
are  pruned  the  well-matured  canes  are  cut 
into  pieces  containing  three  or  four  buds 


Lime  Helps  Action  of  Tobacco 
Sprays 

I  recently  read  in  a  farm  paper  that  some 
experimenting  has  been  done  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  lime  to  tobacco  dust  and  that 
better  results  have  been  secured  from  the 
dust  in  this  way.  The  note,  however,  did 
not  give  any  rules  for  making  the  mix¬ 
ture  and  I  am  wondering  if  you  can  give 
us  some  information  about  it.  I  am  also 
wondering  how  this  works  and  what  the 
action  is  that  makes  the  tobacco  dust 
more  effective  as  an  insecticide. — T.  W., 

Pennsylvania. 

\V/E  referred  this  question  to  the  Geneva 

**  Experiment  station,  where  the  ex-  Proper  ventilation  in  the  storage  cell- 
perimental  work  has  been  done.  They  re-  ar  will  keep  the  vegetables  from  shrivel- 
ported  that  the  actual  trials  were  made  at  ing  or  spoiling. 


the  I-ong  Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Huckett  and  referred  us  to 
him.  Mr.  Huckett’s  reply  to  the  question 
is  as  follows: 

“We  have  usually  prepared  our  mix¬ 
tures  in  some  sort  of  metal  drum  or  can¬ 
ister,  large  or  small,  from  a  crisco  can 
to  a  100  pound  drum,  depending  upon  the 
quantity  desired.  Into  the  can  we  placed 
equal  quantities  by  weight  of  tobacco  dust 
and  hydrated  lime.  The  can  is  then  closed 
tight,  shaken  or  rolled  on  the  ground  for 
five  minutes.  Large  stones  or  pebbles 
(about  a  dozen)  placed  in  the  larger  cans 
will  help  to  prepare  a  more  thorough  mix¬ 
ture.  Into  the  dry  mixture  is  finally  added 
the  water  in  amounts  equivalent  to  six 
pints  of  water  to  100  lbs.  of  mixture.  Best 
results  are  to  be  obtained  by  adding  the 
water  in  instalments  after  short  periods 
of  thorough  remixing.  If  the  water  can 
be  added  in  the  form  of  a  fine  spray  whilst 
mixing  so  much  the  better,  but  so  far  we 
know  of  no  way  of  adding  water  under 
pressure  for  the  home-mix.” 
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tion  and  loaded  nearly  23,000  of  the  62,000 
cars  shipped  from  this  section  on  an  aver¬ 
age  for  the  last  five  years. 

Not  only  is  the  production  of  apples 
changing  but  the  consumption  of  apples  per 
capita  is  growing  less.  “The  net  per  capita 
supply  of  apples. in  the  United  States  de¬ 
clined  froni  a  ^yearly  average  of  no 
pounds  in  the  period  from  1889  to  1897 
to  74  pounds  in  the  period  from  1916  to 
1924.  During  the  same  period  the  per 
capita  supplies  of  oranges  and  grape-fruit 
increased  from  5  to  19  pounds  and  the 
per  capita  supplies  of  bananas  increased 
from  9  to  14  pounds.  Apparently  these 
other  fruits  have  been  substituted  for  ap¬ 
ples  to  a  large  extent  in  the  diet  of 
American  Consumers.”  Nor  is  this  all 
the  substitution  that  is  apparently  being 
made.  The  shipments  of  celery  increased 
three  and  a  third  times  and  of  lettuce  six 
and  three-fourths  times  from  1917  to  1925. 
Evidently  too,  fresh  vegetables  are  being 
used  more  or  less  in  the  place  of  apples. 

Must  Adopt  Our  Business  to 
Changes 

What  can  we  do-  about  the  situation? 
Must  wfe  stand  idly  by  and  accept  these 
shifts  in  production  and  consumption  as 
inevitable?  We  probably  cannot  change 
them  materially  but  we  can  adapt  ourselves 
to  them.  We  need  a  program  to  this  end. 

Its  main  purpose  should  be  to  produce,  pack 
and  deliver  to  the  consumer  a  better  pro¬ 
duct  which  then  through  advertising  may 
be  able  to  hold  its  own  against  all  com¬ 
petition  and  possibly  regain  some  of  its 
lost  market. 

In  the  midst  of  present  discouraging 
conditions  with  low  prices  and  wholly  in¬ 
adequate  farm  returns,  it  is  good  to  come 
in  contact  now  and  then  with  older  men 
who  have  come  through  other  hard,  times 
to  whom  success  in  the  business  of  fruit 
growing  has  not  only  brought  experience 
and  the  comforts  of  life  but  confidence 
in  the  industry  and  courage  to  meet  new 
difficulties.  The  emphasis  of  these  older 
successful  men  is  nearly  always  on  the 
satisfactions  of  a  farm  acquired  even 
though  after  a  long  hard  struggle  and  of 
living  an  independent  life.  Working  with 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  and  watching  . 
their  responses,  helping  the  children  to 
complete  their  education  and  taking  pride 
in  their  development  and  achievements  and 
other  things  of  the  spirit — these  rather 
than  conquering  economic  problems  are  in 
the  minds  of  these  men  as  the  things  worth 
while. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


We  Have  Neglected  to  Ad¬ 
vertise  the  Apple 

( Continued,  from  page  6) 
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Get  This 
Valuable 
New  Book 


The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  Farm  Guide  fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical  guide  to 
the  growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains  more  useful  farm 
information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one  book.  Substantially  bound 
in  pocket  size  for  constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated.  Contains  official  planting  table 
for  your  State  checked  by  your  Experiment  Station.  Would  cost  $1.00  or  more  if  sold 
in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  “  Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The 
Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  and  it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO,  BOSTON 

CRAVER-D1CKINSON  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo  E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON.  Distributors,  Binghamton 
NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  New  York  BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Dist’b’s,  Albany 


Each  succeeding  year  the  seeds  of  our  important 
farm  crops  come  in  from  the  fields  weedier  and 
poorer  in  quality.  And  each  year  more  and  more 
farmers  learn  that  it  pays  to  sow  only  the  finest 
and  cleanest  seed  obtainable.  To  meet  this  demand 
in  the  face  of  the  deterioration  in  the  supply,  it 
becomes  necessary  ever  to  devise  new  and  more 
highly  specialized  re-cleaning  processes. 


The  extraordinary  results  obtained  by 
special  “Pine  Tree”  re-cleaning  are 
shown  in  these  four  magnified  photo¬ 
graphs  of  actual  samples.  No.  1  came 
from  a  crop  of  raw  Timothy  seed  as  it 
left  the  thresher.  No.  2  is  the  same  seed 
after  it  was  “cleaned”  by  the  local 
shipper  with  the  best  machinery  he  had 
available.  No.  3  shows  the  weeds, 
trash,  and  low-grade  timothy  removed 
from  the  “cleaned” 
seed  in  No.  2  by 
the  “Pine  Tree”  ] 
processes  that  fol¬ 
lowed  after  the  seed 
reached  Dickinson. 
At  the  top,  No.  4 
shows  the  final  re¬ 
sult,  genuine  “Pino 
Tree”  quality — safo 
for  you  to  sow. 
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Should  Farmers  Retire? 

A  Plowhandle  Talk 

T  SUPPOSE  one  By  H  E  COOK  stand  Don’t 

*  reason  we  complain  *  *  you  think  that  this 

about  things  is  because  we  sort  of  forget  alone  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  the 
that  our  living  has  to  come  out  of  the  in-  boys  on  the  farm  which  isn’t  always  the 
come  first,  and  profits  are  what  is  left  thing  to  do  but  it  is  the  thing  to  do  to 
after  living,  upkeep,  interest,  if  there  is  keep  some  of  the  best  ones.  Not  all 
such,  and  other  countless  items  are  paid,  country  boys  want  to  go  to  town  just  be¬ 
lt  takes  a  pretty  good  cause  more  money  can  be  made  there  by 

manager  to  pay  cash  any  means.  I  am  guessing  that  more 

»for  everything  done  and  country  boys  today  will  be  interested  in 
then  make  a  profit.  We  country  problems  properly  placed  before 

do  everything  at  our  them  by  their  parents  than  are  interested 

place  with  hired  labor,  or  will  be  in  purely  money  matters. 

When  I  see  a  family  A  very  small  percentage  of  people  are 
working  closely  to-  interested  in  getting  rich.  But  nearly 

gether  and  getting  every  young  person  is  interested  in  thought 
things  done  I  envy  and  what  it  leads  to  most  of  us  have  to 
them  and  expect  they  be  taught  if  we  amount  to  anything  and 
will  do  everything  the  home  is  the  greatest  teaching  place  in 

^  reasonable  and  have  a  the  world. 

H.  E.  COOK  .  ,  ,  c. 

lot  of  money  left  over  j  don't  mean  that  it  can  take  the  place 

and  some  of  them  do.  As  a  rule,  how-  Qf  die  school.  However,  it  can  give  cer- 

ever,  they  do  not  work  as  earnestly  and  tain  direction  to  life  that  the  school  can 

steadily  as  our  men  do.  Our  men  aie  not.  What  I  want  to  say  is  this,  that  back 
highly  paid  and  their  checks  must  come  of  this  idea  is  more  labor  living  in  the 
out  first  no  matter  whether  the  business  open  country  and  more  steadily  and  con- 
goes  ill  or  good.  Not  every  farmer  likes  stantly  employed.  Not  necessarily  to  make 

to  have  that  strain  hanging  over  him  every  the  production  that  much  per  worker,  more 

day.  So,  that  easy  feeling  of  doing  every-  but  to  relieve  our  present  mature  men  and 
thing  in  the  home  has  pretty  nearly  cap-  women  living  upon  our  farms, 
tured  the  farm  management  of  this  *  *  * 

country. 

•c  n  ,  r  ~  Does  the  Ration  Affect  the 

Farmers  Out  of  Place  in  Town 

I  was  recently  asked  to  speak  before 
the  Farm  Bureau  committeemen  of  our 
county’;1  I  undertook  to  elaborate  on  the 
lack  of  farm  labor  and  its  effect  upon 
our  agriculture,  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  increased  production,  because  we  are 
evidently  producing  enough  now,  but  to 
give  the  owner  or  proprietor  a  little  more 
spare  time  to  study  his  residence  on  the 
farm.  He  might  otherwise  move  to  town 
and  desert  the  farm  when  he  had  done  the 
work  of  two  men  and  had  finally  lost  some 
of  his  pep  and  wanted  to  take  life  easier. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  economic 
problem  in  this  country  today  than  the 
movement  of  farmers  to  town.  Here  they 


“  Feed  Equally 
9  Balanced  Rations 

—WITH  Linseed  Meal 
WITHOUT  Linseed  Meal 


In  your  issue  of  November  20th  there 
was  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Cook.  In  his 
article  he  writes  “As  every  dairyman 
knows  a  change  of  feeding  rations  will  not 
increase  the  fat  percentage”.  Now  I  for 
one  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cook  and  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other 
dairymen  readers  of  the  A.  A.  I  do  not 
think  the  ration  will  help  all  cows.  I  fed 
one  that  I  could  not  alter  but  I  think  that 
it  will  help  most  cows. 

I  have  milked  Holsteins  for  quite  a  few 
years  and  have  made  a  few  A.  R.  records. 
I  am  milking  a  herd  of  35  now  (mostly 
grades,  a  few  purebreds)  that  test  4.1  per 
cent  at  the  milk  plant.  Have  a  nice  pair 
of  purebreds  fresh  about  6  weeks  that  test 
4.1  and  4.3.  I  have  one  grade  milked  about 
6  months  tests  5.5. 

One  grade  made  65  lbs.  butter,  1400  lbs. 
milk  last  month  on  two  milkings  a  day. 
I  am  feeding  a  ration  strong  in  43%  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  and  I  believe  it  helps  their  test. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  dairymen 
on  this  subject. — E.  C.  T.,  New  York. 


A  test  is  all  that’s  needed  to  convince 
you  of  the  profit -insuring  qualities  of 
Linseed  Meal. 

Try  Linseed  Meal  with  any  of  your  live 
stock  in  the  rations  suggested  in  the 
booklets  illustrated  herewith — and— 

SjA  See  why  some  dairymen  and  cattle  men 
jrn  say  it  pays  as  high  sls  100%. 

m  See  why  it  often  saves  30  to  40  days  in 
a  marketing  live  stock. 

See  why  it  proved  worth  $85.00  a  ton  in 
Wisconsin  hog-feeding  experiments. 

Send  for  the  books,  get  started  right  and  we 
know  you’ll  stick — with  Linseed  Meal.  We  will 
send  any  or  all  these  books  written  by  success¬ 
ful  feeders  and  market  specialists— FREE. 
Address  Dept.  R-2 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building  ggj| 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  IS 


HOW  TO  SPEED 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


9  Fire  and  0  h  I  1 

Lightning  Proof  '  1  M  I  W  '  W  W 

4RMC0  INGOT  IRON 

It  doe«  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  rooting 
when  you  can-  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Arrnco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.50  Middletown,  0. 


in  demand 


k  ill&L  before  you  buy 

_  .  _  ,  any  Fencing,  Gates,  Steel  Posts, 

Barb  Wire,  Poultry  Fence,  Metal  or  Ready  Roof- 
nnsr.  House  and  Barn  Paints,  write  for  my  new  112-pagc 
Cut  Price  Catalog.  My  new  cut  prices  will  surprise  you 
Having:  increased  my  customers  to  a  million,  I  can  now 
give  far  BIGGER  values  at  BIG  savings  in  price.  My 

Freight  Paid  Factory  Prices 

?R^iir8e5!«F§?'' — my  QUALITY  guaranteed  the 
HIGHEST.  Send  for  my  Cut  Price  Bargain  Book 
today— see  for  yourself  the  BIG  BavingB  I  offer  this 
season.  A  postal  brings  it  Postpaid.  Jim  Brown. 


Coming!  Reference  Number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  published  on  March  5. 
Contains  handy  tables  of  every  kind  and 
description  of  value  to  Eastern  fanners. 
This  one  issue  will  be  well  worth  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  whole  year. 
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The  Relative  Weights  of  Cream 
Milk  and  Skim  Milk 

'“There  has  been  quite  a  discussion  In 
our  family  as  to  the  relative  weights  of 
cream,  milk  and  water.  Will  you  print  in 
a  near  issue  the  answer.” 

'■'PHE  relative  weights  of  different  sub- 
-*■  stances  are  compared  by  a  figure  which 
we  call  their  specific  gravity.  Water  be¬ 
ing  a  very  common  substance,  is  taken  as 
a  standard  and  given  the  specific  gravity 
of  one.  Butterfat  in  comparison  with 
water  has  a  specific  gravity  of  9/10,  which 
simply  means  that  it  is  only  9/10  as  heavy 
as  an  equal  volume  of  water.  The  other 
solids  in  the  milk,  which  are  made  up  of 
casein,  albumen,  sugar  and  minerals,  are 
of  course  considerably  heavier  than  water, 
each  particular  solid  having  its  own  specific 
gravity. 

You  see  from  this  that  milk  is  a  mixture 
of  water  with  some  butterfat,  which  is 
lighter  than  water,  and  some  solids,  which 
are  heavier  than  water.  The  result  is  a 
fluid  which  we  know  as  milk,  which  has 
a  specfic  gravity  of  approximately  1.032. 

In  other  words,  milk  is  very  slightly 
heavier  than  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Naturally,  taking  out  butterfat  or  cream 
increases  this  specific  gravity  of  the  skim 
milk  and  skim  milk  is  considerably  heavier 
than  an  equal  volume  of  whole  milk.  The 
specific  gravity  of  skim  milk  varies  be¬ 
tween  1.033  and  1.037. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cream  will  vary 
considerable,  depending  upon  the  percent¬ 
age  of  butterfat  it  contains.  Heavy  whip¬ 
ping  cream  will  contain  about  40%  of  but¬ 
terfat,  the  lighter  will  be  the  weight  of  the 
cream.  However,  it  is  obvious  that  no 
matter  how  much  butterfat  the  cream  con¬ 
tains,  it  is  always  lighter  than  an  equal 
volume  of  water. 
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A  Remedy  for  Scours 

I  SAW  an  inquiry  in  your  recent  issue 
*  for  a  cure  for  scours  in  calves. 

I  will  give  a  home  remedy  which  very 
seldom  fails  to  cure  a  bad  case  of  scours: 

Take  two  tablespoon fuls  of  flour,  make 
a  paste  as  if  yon  were  going  to  make  a 
gravy  to  the  paste  add  scant  one  pint  of 
luke  warm  water  or  milk,  if  the  calf  will 
not  drink  it  administer  it  with  a  long  neck 
bottle,  if  the  first  dose  fails,  repeat  within 
six  hours,  seldom  more  than  two  doses 
are  required. 

This  is  a  good  remedy  for  human  beings, 
using  one  teaspoon  ful,  stir  in  water  enough 
to  make  a  paste  then  add  one  half  cup 
cold  water ;  stir  till  thin,  then  drink ;  re¬ 
peat  if  needed  within  four  hours. 

This  is  an  old  but  sure  remedy  which 
seldom  fails  and  it  is  worth  trying.  I  have 
saved  many  a  calf’s  life  with  the  above. 
The  dose  can  be  repeated  until  the  scours 
stop. — J.  J.  H. 


Bitter  Milk 

A  T  this  time  of  year,  trouble  is  often 
^  *■  experienced  with  bitter  milk.  The 
New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  this  bitter  taste  is  due  to  a  so  called 
“enzyme”  which  is  secreted  with  the  milk 
and  which  breaks  down  the  butter  fat. 
This  bitter  milk  is  objectionable  but  pro¬ 
bably  no  harm  is  done  by  drinking  it.  The 
trouble  seems  to  be  less  frequent  where 
cows  get  plenty  of  green  feed  and  more 
prevalent  where  cows  are  nearing  the  end 
of  the  lactation  period. 

The  trouble  may  be  overcome  by  cutting 
down  the  grain  ration  and  giving  the  cow 
two  or  three  doses  of  epsom  salts  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  three  days.  The  milk  is  not  so 
likely  to  develop  the  bitter  taste  if  it  is 
heated  to  the  boiling  point  and  then  rapidly 
cooled. 


Shall  We  Grow  Roughage  or 
Concentrate 

Our  principal  source  of  income  Is  from 
milk  and  we  have  been  studing  for  some 
time  to  cut  down  feeding  costs..  In  your 
opinion  where  will  we  get  the  best 
results,  by  trying  to  grow  concentrates 
(oats,  peas  and  barley)  or  by  growing  more 
and  better  roughage? 

|  HAVE  seen  instances  where  each 
method  has  been  successfully  used  and  to 
certain  degree  both  can  be  used  on  the  same 


Just  these  4  patented 
Surge  Inflations — that’s 
all  the  rubber  tubing  you 
have  tc  wash  with  The 
Surge  Milkei, 

The  Surge  Milker  DOES  AWAY 
with  all  Long  Tubes  and  Claws. 

You  men  who  have  TRIED  and 
KNOW  how  hard  it  is  to  wash  and 
keep  Long  Tube  —  Claw  Type  milkers 
clean  will  heartily  welcome  The  Surge 
Milker.  You  know  that  dirty  tubes  and 
dirty  claws  are  bacteria  breeders  and  con¬ 
taminate  your  milk. 

You  men  who  are  not  using  a  milker,  but 
should,  will  do  well  to  investigate  The  Surge 
and  save  yourself  trouble  later. 

The  Surge  having  NO  Long  Tubes  and  NO  Claws  has 
NO  recesses  for  milk  to  lodge  in  and  breed  bacteria.  The 
milk  travels  only  4  scant  inches  from  teat  to  pail — a  short, 
direct,  clean  route.  Nature  keeps  the  milk  clean  in  cow’s 
udder.  These  4  Surge  Inflations  deliver  the  milk  CLBAN . 

All  of  which  shows  why  NO  Long  Tube  —  Claw  Type 
Milker  can  compare  with  The  Surge  in  the  production 
of  clean  milk. 

Surge  Owners  find  it  EASY  to  produce  Grade  “A”  milk 
and  enjoy  premium  prices  EVERY  DAY. 

Here’s  a  fair  proposition:  Weknowyouare  losingmoney 
every  day  if  you  are  not  using  The  Surge  Milker.  Are  you 
willing  to  have  us  PROVE  that  to  you  with  no  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation  on  your  part?  Read  about  our  liberal  offer  below. 
That’s  certainly  fair.  Can  you  afford  to  delay? 

PineTreeMilkingMachineCo. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept. 30-62  Chicago,  Ill. 


onr  “Prove  It  On  Your 
0^  Cows” 

w~» 

In  your  barn  ,«^  your  cows  oiluce  Grade 

Surge 

and  we  wiU  remove  m  u  the  REA^  The 
gallon  on  yourpart^  that  i»  rf-KNOVf 

any  milker.  We  you  win  SEE  ^  We.tt 


523  Willow  St., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1518  First  Ave.,  So. 
Seattle,  Wash. 

222  E.  11th  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
750  N.  Wash  ton  St., 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
2445  Prince  St., 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
620  S.  Deleware  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mail  This  Coupon  NOW! 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  30-62  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Please  send  me  without  cost  or  obligation  your  FREE 
Surge  Book  telling  all  about  The  Surge  Milker  and  also 
tell  me  about  your  special  FREE  —  ‘  Prove  It  On  Your 
Own  Cows” —  offer  on  The  SURGE  Milker. 

(Please  give  this  information) 


Number  of  cows  milked - R.F.D. — - - 

Do  you  use  electricity? - --- 

Name — - - - - - - - - — - — - 

Address - ........ - - — ...... - - - 


farm.  It  would  seem  that  roughage  will 
give  the  best  results  for  the  time  spent. 
It  certainly  will  not  pay  to  buy  grain  for 
cows  to  take  the  place  of  roughage.  They 
should  have  plenty  of  it  and  the  better 
the  quality  the  less  need  there  will  be  for 
buying  high  priced  protein  concentrates. 

Some  men,  for  instance  plan  to  feed 
corn  silage  practically  the  year  round.  They 
do  this  by  getting  big  yields,  by  running 
a  short  rotation  and  sometimes  by  growing 
com  two  years  in  the  rotation.  Where 
alfalfa  can  be  grown,  a  large  tonnage  of 
hay  can  be  grown  per  acre  and  its  high 
protein  content  will  make  it  necessary  to 
buy  less  concentrates.  Good  cows  fed 
plenty  of  good  concentrates  should  be  able 


to  utilize  purchased  concentrates  and  return 
a  profit.  After  this  has  been  done,  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  growing 
concentrates.  It  is  necessary  to  grow 
grain  as  a  nurse  crop  for  seeding  and  ex¬ 
periments  show  that  more  feed  can  be 
grown  per  acre  by  growing  oats,  peas  and 
barley  than  by  growing  oats  alone.  Manjr 
dairymen  are  making  good  use  of  this  feed 
by  grinding  it  at  home.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  not  profitable 
to  attempt  to  grow  corn  for  grain  but 
corn  for  silage  can  be  grown  so  that  it 
will  have  a  good  lot  of  ears  which  wil* 
also  cut  down  the  need  for  purchasing 
grain. 

Cutting  down  the  feed  cost  is  one  very 


good  way  of  getting  bigger  returns,  but 
should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  the 
development  of  a  high  producing  herd 
that  will  pay  well  for  the  feed  they  eat. 


T  HAVE  a  fine  mare  colt  2 years  old 
1  with  ringbone  on  her  right  front  foot. 
I  wish  some  reader  would  recommend  a 
tried  remedy  to  kill  or  stop  lameness  of 
same. — J.  F.  S.,  Pennsylvania. 

*  ^  * 

Pennsylvania  swine  growers  stand  in 
first  place  among  the  ton  litter  growers  of 
America  as  a  result  of  their  1926  efforts. 
One  hundred  and  fourteen  swine  families 
passed  the  2,000  pound  mark  in  the  state. 


PAPEC  MACHINE  CO 

111  Main  Street 
Shortsvillc  New  York 

Over  50  Distributing  Centers 

Assure  Prompt  Service  # 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 

Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
Ireeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
rox  0  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy5 

SILAGE  is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cattle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have- 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — • 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  storms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc. 

Pox  p  Cobleskill*  N.  Y • 


Ritv  Now-  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  S^e 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


r)  _  _,1_ ;  C.  White  and  Poland  China 

40  Berkshire  grade  Pigs — 6-s  weeks  ow, 

$8  00  each.  3  months  old  $12.00  each.  4  Gilts  and  2 
Boirs  100-125  lbs.  $25.00  each.  6  Bred  Sows  $50  each. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN  YORK  SPRINGS,  PA. 
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Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

tithe:  sex,  150  to  200  pounds,  $35  to  $15.  Bred  sow  $75. 

ARTHUR  BROWN,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 


Registered  Poland  Chinas,  “res’  Eight6  s  ^ 

Digs.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars,  Beagles,  Collies. 

P.  HAMILTON,  -  -  COl/.YoANVILLE,  PA. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 
Ds?L S37-B  Frederick,  MA 


More  Easily  Controlled  in  Small 
Flocks 

In  the  east  where  the  flocks  are 
smaller  and  the  conditions  under  better 
control  it  is  easier  to  have  the  ewes 
gaining  in  condition  so  that  they  tv  Ill 
come  in  heat  promptly  and  all  get  with 
lamb  in  a  short  period  of  time — this 
makes  a  uniform  bunch  of  lambs  and 
reduces  the  work  at  lambing  time. 

Sheep  Consume  Lots  of  Roughage 

From  the  way  my  sheep  are  consum¬ 
ing  hay  and  corn  fodder  it  appear  s  that 
the  fodder  this  year  is  not  any  too  nu¬ 
tritious — there  being  little  left  to  clean 
out  of  the  racks  for  the  horses.  Other 
people  tell  me  the  same  thing. 

It  looks  bad  for  the  horses  as  the 
sheep  must  be  kept  “happy”  as  our  old 
sheepman  friend  YV.  W.  Reynolds  en¬ 
joys  saving.  Feed  is  what  sheep  must 
have  for  they  will  soon  be  filling  up  the 
barn  or  shed  with  an  extra  two  or  three 
inches  of  wool— the  unborn  lambs  are 
growing  and  ewes  that  weigh  only  125 
pounds  will  be  having  ten-pound  lambs. 
This  is  well  brought  out  when  we  real¬ 
ize  that  after  a  barn  full  of  sheep  have 
been  lambed  out  and  '  shorn  you  can 
almost  lose  them  in  one  end  of  the 
same  barn.  Therefore  the  feed  goes  to 
swell  the  flock  and  this  inflation  is  what 
we  are  after. 


Kill  the  RATS 

CYANOGAS  A-Dust  will  do  it.  A 
puff  or  two  in  the  rat-hole  with  the 
Cyanogas  Duster  kills  the  rats  al¬ 
most  instantly.  That’s  all  there  is 
to  it.  Cyanogas  gives  off  a  poison 
gas  that  they  can’t  escape. 


WEC  U.S.PAT  Off- 


CALCIUM  CYANIDE 

"It’s  the  gas  that  kills  them.’ 

Just  as  quick  and  sure  for  ground¬ 
hogs,  woodchucks,  prairie  dogs, 
ground  squirrels,  moles  and  ants. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Cyanogas 
A-Dust,  or  send  us  $2.00  for  trial 
outfit  of  1-lb.  can  and  special  duster 
with  hose  for  killing  rats.  Sent  ex¬ 
press  collect. 

Write  for  Leaflet  ISO 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY,  INC. 

511  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 


Mark  J.  Smith 


What  Time  Is  Best  for 
Lambs  to  Come? 

By  Mark  J.  Smith 

rTTHIS  is  the  time  of  year  when 
sheepmen  are  wondering  if  their 
newly  purchased  and  untried  ram  is  a 
breeder.  I  have  known  men  to  fail  to 
get  a  lamb  because  they  did  not  follow 
up  a  new  ram  with  a  proven  breeder. 

The  government 
has  proved  through 
experimental  work 
on  their  farm  in 
Vermont  that  for 
our  conditions  of 
'climate,  feed  and 
pasture,  late  lambs 
are  .more  profitable 
than  early  lambs — 
of  course  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with 
the  so-called  "hot¬ 
house”  1  a  m  b  — 
their  early  lambs 
came  in  February  and  their  late  lambs 
in  May  and  June. 

These  results  conform  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  old-timers  in  the  sheep  busi¬ 
ness — one  frequently  hears  them  say 
that  the  later  lambs  do  better  right  from 
the  start,  there  being  no  period  of  possi¬ 
ble  stunting— the  ewes  lamb  on  grass, 
the  lambs  get  up  quickly  and  there  is 
an  abundance  of  milk  right  from  the 
start.  In  this  way  the  lambs  never 
stop  growing. 

How  to  Increase  the  Lamb  Crop 

An  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  W.  1-. 
Joseph,  has  been  conducting  some  in¬ 
teresting  experimental  work  at  the 
Montana  Experiment  Station  on  about 
400  head  of  grade  fine  wool  range  ewes. 
The  work  has  been  going  on  for  the 
past  four  years  and  has  to  do  with  the 
relation  of  number  of  lambs  to.  lengt  i 
of  bucking  season.  It  has  been  indicat¬ 
ed  that  the  minimum  bucking  season 
for  ewes  two  years  old  and  over  is  35 
and  preferably  40  days  and  lor  yearling 
ewes  40  and  preferably  45  days. 

Assuming  a  cut  of  five  days,  or  less, 
each  day  by  which  the  season  is  short¬ 
ened  under  35  days  for  mature  ewes 
seemed  to  reduce  the  lamb  crop  one- 
half  percent  or  under  40  days  for  y cal¬ 
lings,  to  reduce  the  lamb  crop  one  per¬ 
cent.  The  five  extra  days  above  35  to 
40  days  respectively  seemed  to  increase 
the  crop  one  percent  for  mature  ewes 
and  two  percent  for  yearlings.  Also 
that  if  conditions  permit,  it  is  desirable 
to  keep  the  rams  with  the  ewes  50  to 
55  days.  This  shows  that  the  extra 
days  the  buck  is  kept  with  the  ewes  pay 

well 


11  you  have  never  seen  a  Univer¬ 
sal  Natural  Milker  in  operation, 
or  have  never  had  the  opportun¬ 
ity  of  talking1  with  a  Universal 
user,  then  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  learn  about  this  milker  with¬ 
out  further  delay. 

If  you  are  a  producer  of  Grade 
“A”  or  Certified  Milk,  you  can 
establish  new  limits  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  for  your  product  with  a -Uni¬ 
versal  Milker. 

if  your  milking  labor  costs  are 
high,  you  can  cut  them  30  to  30% 
with  a  Universal. 

The  fact  that  more  than  30,000 
Universal  Milkers  are  now  in  use 
is  evidence  of  the  satisfaction 
they  are  giving. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  descriptive 
catalog 

THE  UNIVERSAL 
MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

Dept.  AA 

Waukesha,  W'is.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  Universal  Milking 
Machine  Co. 

Dept.  AA.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Without  obligation,  send  m; 
copy  of  your  catalog. 

I  milk  . . . .  cows. 

Name  . . 

State  . . 

R.F.D.  or  Box  No.  . . ....i 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Promet-' 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  E.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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ffifie  Cutter0fiat3)QesMtCB§\ 

« HE  Cutter  never  clogged  and  we  had 
no  trouble  with  it  whatsoever,”  writes 
W  p.  C.  Petersen,  Johnston,  R.  I.,  after 
two  years’  use  of  a  Papec  Cutter.  The  Feeding 
mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 
is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saving 
the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power — Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  a  No.  81  or  No.  127 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging 
Where  there  is  no  tractor,  the  Size-“R  j  Papec  can  be  used 
with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  or  more. 
The  Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost.  T.  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  Papec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres. of  corn  every  year, 
also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and  after  eight 
years  writes:  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  for 
repairs.” 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

It  shows  why  the  Papec  has  won  the  praise  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  m  one 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions. 
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It  ends 

all  mi  ' 

Worries 


What  a  satisfaction  to  go  down  the  line  at 
milking  time — every  cow  without  a  trace  of 
sore  teats  or  udder.  No  hard  milking;  no  loss 
of  milk  through  restlessness  and  discomfort. 

Bag  Balm,  the  great  healing  ointment  is 
compounded  especially  to  keep  in  perfect 
health  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  udder  and 
teats.  It  shortens  the  labor  of  milking  by 
keeping  the  teats  soft,  silky,  pliable. 

ForCakedBag.Bunches, Inflammation, Sore 
Teat3,  teats  cracked  or  chapped,  stepped  on, 
for  any  injury  or  cut,  Bag  Balm  heals  quickly. 
Often  the  healing  is  accomplished  between 
milkings.  Clean  and  pleasant  to  use  —can¬ 
not  taint  the  milk.  Has  hundreds  of  uses  on 
the  farm. 

Big  10-ounce  can,  60c.  at  feed  dealers, 
general  stores  and  druggists.  Sent  direct  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
LyndonviUe,  Vt. 


.  -  ,MAU  E.  :  BY  THE 

KOW  -  K  ARE  PEOPLE’ 


At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  is  $350  cash  f.o.b.  if  he  is  unsold 
arcb  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
WOO  for  the  month  of  June,  and  so  on, 
the  price  will  be  reduced  $50  monthly 
until  sold. 

Fishkill  De  Kol  Colantha  May  is  a 
double  descendant  both  of  Dutchland 
Colantha  Sir  Inka  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hero.  He  was  born  April  20,  1926. 
He  ls  a  double  grandson  of  Winana  Se¬ 
gis  May  2nd  (27.42  pounds  butter  in  7 
days  at  3/s  years  of  age).  This  great 
cow  is  a  daughter  of  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  Hero,  who  has  37  tested  daughters 
and  is  a  full  brother  to  the  famous  King 
begis  Pontiac  Count,  the  marvel  of  all 
sires. 

hJi1is.,youn9  .bul1  a!s0  traces  back  on 
Coi^nst'.?es.0t  hls  fa,mi|y  tree  to  the  great 
m;,?ntba  Johanna  Lad.  the  most  famous 

tim»  S,ir+e  •of^t«e  Holstein  breed  of  all 
rodaiii  u  d'fficult  to  imagine  A  more 
royally  bred  individual. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars ,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


kill  cattle  lice 

York.  Double  money  Guaran- 


Ii 


tee  rp _  _ u.ur:  lllUHCJ  \jrua 

two  pounds,  one  dollar  postpaid. 

^  Order  TODAY.  Agents  wanted. 

''‘-RNER  BROS.,  HARRISVILLE,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Treat  “Foul  Foot" 

What  remedy  should  I  use  on  a  cow  that 
has  a  sore  foot.  Some  think  it  is  called  foul 
foot.  It  is  sore  ail  around  the  hoof  and  be¬ 
tween  the  hoof  crease  and  is  cracked  open 
like  and  seems  to  be  very  painful  and  sore. 
The  cow  does  not  want  to  step  on  the  foot 
at  all.  i  have  been  washing  it  out  with  a 
disinfectant  and  putting  on  salve.  Please 
give  me  your  advice  on  it. — W.  C.  O.,  New 
York. 

TTNDOUBTEDLY  your  cow  is  suffer- 
ing  from  foul  foot.  In  the  first  place 
we  would  watch  closely  that  the  other  cows 
do  not  become  infected.  Keep  their  hoofs 
clean.  It  is  said  that  foul  foot  is  con¬ 
tagious.  The  following  is  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  M.  H;  Reynolds  in 
his  book  entitled  “Veterinary  Studies” : 

“Clean  thoroughly  between  tlie  toes; 
pare  away  all  diseased  horn  and  remove 
the  loosened  pieces.  The  hoof,  if  grown 
out  of  shape,  must  he  trimmed'  to  normal 
proportion.  Excessive  granulations  must 
be  cut  away  or  removed  hv  actual  cautery, 
and  by  repressed  by  astringent  measures 
or  pressure  bandages.  Pledgets  of  tow 
may  be  dipped  in  tar  and  applied  over  the 
granulations,  so  as  to  bring  pressure  at 
the  right  point.  Patients  so  treated 
should  be  kept  upon  clean  dry  footing,  and 
serious  cases  should  be  taken  up  and  kept 
in  the  yard  or  in  dry  stables.  For 
astringent  dressing,  use  tincture  of  iron, 
varying  it  from  full  strength  to  i  to  4 
dissolved  in  water.  Four  per  cent  car- 
bolized  tar  makes  a  good  application  for 
cleansing  and  disinfecting  and  keeps  out 
dirt.  Medical  treatment  particularly  the 
astringent  should  he  carefully  applied. 

Herd  Treatment 

“It  is  frequently  advisable  to  treat  a 
whole  herd  in  a  general  way.  In  that 
case  the  herd  may  be  driven  through  a 
large  pan  containing  a  solution  which  is 
about  four  inches  deep  and  the  animals 
should  be  forced  to  remain  in  the  pan  for 
several  minutes  to  insure  thorough  treat¬ 
ment.  This  solution  should  be  made  by 
dissolving  copper  sulphate  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  or  use  chlorid  of  lime  solution 
made  by  dissolving  one  pound  of  fresh 
chlorid  of  lime  to  three  gallons  of  water. 

“Prevention  and  Management — Diseased 
animals  should  be  isolated  from  the  healthy 
ones.  Vigorous  and  repeated  cleaning  and 
disinfection  of  the  infected  premises  are 
necessary  to  the  proper  control  and  must 
begin  early.  Any  good  coal  tar  dip  in 
5  per  cent  strength  will  do.” 

In  the  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  the  Diseases  of  Cattle, 
issued  in  1904,  there  is  this  said  about 
foul  foot : 

‘‘In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  be¬ 
fore  pus  burrows  beneath  the  horn,  a 
thorough  clehnsing  and  an  application  of 
a  carbolic-acid  solution — 1  ounce  to  a  pint 
of  water — clean  stabling  and  laxative  food, 
will  usually  remedy  the  evil.  Creolin  is 
an  excellent  remedy  at  this  stage.  It 
should  be  applied  to  the  suppurating  and 
putrefying  tissue  between  the  claws  in  its 
pure  or  undiluted  state.  It  is  best  applied 
by  means  of  a  cotton  swab  on  a  thin  stick. 
Care  must  be  exercised  to  keep  the  creolin 
from  contact  with  the  skin  about  the 
coronary  bands  or  heels. 

Pine  Tar  Is  Good 

If  deep  sloughing  has  taken  place  the 
carbolic  solution  or  creolin  should  be  used, 
and  a  wad  of  oakum  or  cotton  smeared 
with  pine  tar  should  he  secured  firmly  in 
the  cleft.  This  can  be  done  by  taking 
a  strip  of  strong  cloth,  2  inches  wide,  pass¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  between  the  claws,  then 
tying  the  ends  after  winding  them  in  op¬ 
posite  directions  above  the  hoof. 

“Sometimes  warm  poulticing  with  flax¬ 
seed  meal  or  bran  becomes  necessary  to 
relieve  excessive  fever  and  pain.  If  the 
pus  burrows  under  the  horn,  its  channel 
must  be  followed  by  paring  away  the  horn 
until  the  bottom  is  reached.  The  after- 
treatment  will  be  the  same  as  that  already 
recommended.  If  the  joint  becomes 
diseased,  an  amputation  of  that  toe  will  be 
the  quickest  and  surest  method  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  the  animal,  and  offers  the 
best  chance  for  an  early  recovery.” 
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Now!  More  than  650,000 
Cows  Milked  with 
De  Laval  Milkers 

Proof  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of  De  Laval 
Milkers  is  shown  in  the  rapidly  increasing  numbers 
which  are  being  put  to  use  by  progressive  dairymen 
everywhere.  With  more  than  650,000  cows  (including 
some  of  the  highest  producers  in  the  world,  and  many 
owned  by  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
public  institutions,  producers  of  Certified,  Special  and 
Grade  A  milk)  now  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers,  the 
economy  and  efficiency  of  De  Laval  milking  is  firmly 
established. 

Thousands  of  De  Laval  users  say  that  it  has  made 
dairying  more  pleasant  and  profitable  for  them,  that  it 
milks  their  cows  better  and  quicker  than  ever  before, 
and  produces  more  and  cleaner  milk. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows  by  hand,  a 
De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  Your  only 
regret  will  be  that  you  didn’t  get  one  sooner.  See  your 
De  Laval  Agent  or  send  coupon  for  full  information.  w 

.Outfits  for  any 
size  herd.  Sold 
,  on  easy  terms* 


1  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO..  DEPT.  1-15 

I  165  Bway.,  New  Yorlc;  600  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
j  Send  me  yout  Milker  □  Separator  □  catalog  (check 

I  whirl. ) 


which) . 

n 

I  Name 


State. 


. R.F.D . No.  Cow*.... 


W  auban  F  arm  s  J  ersey  s 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Asbfield,  Mass. 


riTI7DWCa:VC  We  can  now  offer  vou 
UULRNdLIO  for  a  limited  time 
young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King.  Prices  reasonable. 
Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 


Holstein  Bulls 


from  semi- 
official 
dams.  Ser- 

. ,  v  i  c  e  a  b  le 

age.  Also  calves  and  females. 

AM0RETTA  STOCK  FARM,  SOUTH  HARTFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  1920.  Bib,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlington 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  30,354  lbs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’s  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  old. 
Granddant  a  11.000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  good 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  iieifcrs.  'The  price  is 
rigiit. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  H.  Cande,  Mgr. 

Milkin?  Shorthorn  CALVES-  both  sexes.  Grand! 
miming  onormorn  sons  0{  Glensjtle  Roan  Clayi 

weight  3305.  Farmer's  prices. 

E.  LAFLER  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

Riff  Tvne  CHESTER  WHITES,  pigs  $10  each  pre- 
mg  type  pai(i  Als0  brt.d  sows 

NEWVILLE,  PA. 


paid.  Also  bred  sows 

GEO.  F.  GRIFFIE 


HORSES  AND  DRAFT  STOCK 


May  Ruse  Guernsey  Bulls  S*A"S5TS&t 

son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb  dam.  Accredited 
herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRITZLYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


Sold  fourteen  year  old  cow  for  $60.00  to  butch¬ 
er.  Why  the  price?  Milking  Shorthorn. 

M.  WHITNEY  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


ST  A 1 1  IONS  Beg.  Belgians.  Sorrel,  hav, 
OlALLlUnO  roans.  Foaled,  1922,  1923. 

Well  bred,  good  individuals.  Pair  roan 
fillies,  foaled,  1924,  1926. 

W.  L.  PORTER,  Breeder,  Jamestown,  Pa. 

lonnpvc  Matched  pairs,  mules. 
jaCKS,  jenneys  and  horses;  young 
muies,  all  ages. 

SADDLE  HORSES,  POLO  PONIES- 

Brceders  of  Holstein  Friesian  cattle 
Herd  accredited 

OSWEGO  RIVER  STOCK  FARM 
S.  C.  Pendergast,  Prop.  PHOENIX,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  registered  guernsey  bulls,  one  six- 

t  ui  uoic  teen  and  one  fourteen  months  old.  Royal 
breeding,  goad  individuals,  ready  for  service.  PRICE  $125 
EACH.  Address: 

G.  ARCHIE  TURNER 
Horseheads.  N.  Y. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


US  (16) 


American  Agriculturist,  February  12,  1927 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


THE  following  are  the  February 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  o/c. 
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Class 

1  Fluid  Milk  - $3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 
2  B  Cond-  milk 

Soft  Cheese  - 2.56 

3  Evao.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.45  2.15 

4  Butter  and  _  . 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
cutter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the;  farmer  receives,  ihe 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 

announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  fanner  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  'Ihe  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  a? 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  SLOWLY  RECOVERING 

-  Feb.  2 

Feb.  1  Jan.  25  1926 


market  has  kept  our  working  stocks  at 
a  low  ebb.  A  -number  of  factors  have 
been  at  work  to  improve  the  situation 
in  the  New  York  market.  The  Chica¬ 
go  market  and  a  number  of  the  other 
markets  have  been  above  par  with  New 
York  and  butter  has  been  diverted  to 
those  markets,  giving  the  New  York 
trade  an  opportunity  to  clear  decks  and 
increase  the  strength  of  our  own  local 
situation.  There  have  been  some  days 
when  supplies  are  just  about  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  current  demand  at 
the  existing  prices.  There  is  a  lot  of 
high  priced  stock  still  being  held  off 
the  market  and  which  will  come  back 
on  the  market  when  prices  warrant.  Re¬ 
ceivers  have  been  pretty  free  sellers 
right  along.  Reserve  stocks  in  storage 
have  been  further  reduced,  when  taken 
altogether  has  greatly  improved  the  sta¬ 
tistical  position  of  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket. 


Schenectady  as  well  as  Pittsburgh  and 
Cincinnati  to  just  keep  track  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  New  York  is  getting  heavy  supplies 
of  potatoes  from  Maine.  Long  Island 
is  still  shipping.  Jersey  is  sending  in  Red 
Bliss  and  Pink  Eyes  which  have  been 
bringing  from  $1.25  to  $1.75.  Bermuda  is 
also  shipping  heavy  now,  the  best  marks 
from  that  section  bringing  from  $14  to 
$15  per  barrel;  the  poorest  down  as  low 
as  $6.50.  Cuba  is  also  sending  crated 
stock ;  California,  boxed  goods ;  and 
Louisiana,  Red  Bliss  baskets  bringing  from 
$2  to  $2.50.  These  Louisianas  have  not 
been  cleared  very  well  because  they  have 
not  shown  good  grading. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 


STATE 
FLATS 

Fresh  fancy  - 

Fresh  av’ge  — - 

Held  fancy  .27'/z-28 
Held  av’ge  ..26  -27 


Feb.  1  Jan.  25 


Feb.  2 
1926 


271/2-28 
26  -27 


28  -29'/z 

26/2-27/2 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  our  last  report.  In 
fact  everything  seems  to  be  quiet 
“along  the  Potomac”.  The  western 
market  is  still  holding  very  strong. 
There  are  very  few  offerings  of  state 
flats.  The  make  here  in  the  East  has 
been  extremely  light  and  Wisconsin  is 
still  running  short  of  last  year.  As  a 
whole  the  cheese  market  is  considered 
to  he  in  a  very  firm  condition. 

NEARBY  EGGS  SLIP  AGAIN 


NEARBY 


Extra  (92  sc)49/2- 
84-91  score  ..44[/2-49 
Lower  G’d's  43  -44 

The  butter  market  has  slowly  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  slump  it  recently  suffered 
and  which  we  reported  last  week.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  very  much  lighter  and 
this  added  to  a  very  active  consumer 


WHITE 

Feb.  1 

Jan.  25 

1926 

48 

-48% 

471,  48 

Selected  Extras 

. .44-45 

45-46 

41-42 

471 

2~ 

-47 

Av’ge  Extras  .  . 

. . .42-43 

44- 

40- 

43 

-47 

42>  2-46' 2 

Extra  Firsts  .  . 

.  .  .41-41'/2 

43-43' 2 

38-39 

42 

-42'  2 

41 I 2-42 

Firsts  . 

,  .  40-40' 2 

42-42'  2 

37-37/2 

Gathered  . 

. .  .38-41'  z 

40-43' 2 

36-39 

Pullets  . 35-36 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 40-42 


38- 
43-45 


35-36 

39-42 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30  don.  size  with  flats  and  tillers, 
eseelsior  pads,  carriers,  both 
poach  and  tomato,  hampers, 
baskets,  and  all  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers.  .  New  and 
second-hand  flats,  fillers  and  ex¬ 
celsior  pads.  Let  us  miote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS — 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  Qne-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  eost-price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Wire  or  ivrite  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  I 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

HIGHEST  FOR  O  A  & 

prices  OLD  oA.Ij3 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  fGr  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St. _  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

/i\  Foers  £1°-  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
“  very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  u? 
your  til-xt  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hetvu,  Coughs,  Coodlilt* 
or,  Worms.  Mosl  (or  cost 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
r  -ry  Heaves  ormoney  back.  $1.25 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail, 
T)t«  Newton  Remedy  Po> 
*  Toledo,  Oh*. 

Valley- View  N.  Y.  Farm 
12  Cows,  Horses,  Hay,  Corn 

Potatoes,  buckwheat,  vegetables"  also  machinery,  tools,  3 
calves,  bull,  poultry  included  to  assure  imnftditfte'-cash 
returns;  112  acres  only  15  min.  drive  city  over  state  road; 
pleasant  9 -room  house  overlooking  valley,  good  59  ft. 
basement  barn,  spring-watered  pasture,  wire  fences,  val¬ 
uable  wood  &  timber  should  pay  for  all.  A  big  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  $3400  to  settle  affairs  quickly,  part  cash  takes 
it.  Details  pg.  27  big  Ulus.  Catalog.  Copy  free. 
8TR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R.  4th  Ave.,  at  20th  St..  New 
York  City. 


Feb.  2 


FUTURES 

FebT  1 

Jan.  25 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (May)  . . . . 

•  .  .1.41/2 

1.40/a 

1.76% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.  .  .  .89'  2 

.82/4 

.837.8 

Oats  (May)  . 

.49'  8 

.4478 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Nczv  York) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red 

..1.53% 

1.547s 

2.06' s 

Corn  No.  2  Yel  . 

...  .91% 

.93% 

.96% 

Oats  No.  2  . 

...  .56(2 

.57 

.52',  2 

FEEDS 

Jan.  29 

Jan.  30 
Jan.  22  1926 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.  .32.50 

32.50 

31.00 

Sp'g  Bran  . 

31.00 

30.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

. .33.50 

34.50 

33. GO 

Stand’d  Mids  .  . .  . 

.  .32.50 

32.00 

30.50 

Soft  W,  MiSs  _ 

. .37.50 

38.50 

36.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .35.50 

35.00 

34.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .39.50 

40.00 

39.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . . . 

.  .34.00 

34.00 

32.25 

Yel.  Hominy  .... 

.  .34.00 

34.00 

32.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  .34.50 

34.00 

33.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

. .  .36.75 

36.75 

42.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

,  .46.75 

46.75 

52.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  . 

. . .35.00 

34.00 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . 

.  .38.00 

36.50 

38.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

37.50 

40.50 

Meal  . 

.  .  .46.50 

44.50 

48.00 

Nearby  eggs  have  slipped  another 
cog  since  our  last  report,  without  a 
doubt  the  weather  having  a  very  marked 
influence.  Mild  weather  has  been  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  heavier  lay  with  the  results 
that  receipts  have  been  on  the  steady 
increase.  Receivers  have  been  experi¬ 
encing  more  difficulty  effecting  clear¬ 
ances  in  view  of  the  strong  competition 
that  we  are  getting  from  tlfe  Pacific 
Coast  and  the  mid-west  and  south.  The 
shippers  from  those  sections  are  send¬ 
ing  on  a  very  uniform  product  and  the 
trade  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 
them.  It  seems  that  the  degree  of  fresh¬ 
ness  does  not  enter  into  the  question  so 
much  as  appearance. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM 

FOWLS  Feb. 2 

Feb.  1  Jan.  25  1926 

Colored  .  -31  32-33  32-33 

Leqhorns  .  -31  30-31  29-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  . 28-30  22-24  28-38 

Leghorns  . 27-29  20-21  27-30 

Broilers  . 40-45  32-35  45-50 

The  live  poultry  market  has  been 
firm  of  late  especially  fowls,  medium 
and  light  stock.  However,  it  is  feared 
that  the  -receipts  later  in  the  week  may 
run  so  heavy  that  a  slight  concession  in 
the  price  may  be  made.  At  first  the 
market  looked  like  32c  on  fancy  fowls. 
Later  sales  were  closed  at  31c  with 
free  offerings  at  that  figure.  Express 
broilers  have  been  very  firm.  Where 
stock  was  extremely  fancy,  premiums 
of  3  to  5c  being  paid  above  the  quota¬ 
tion  given  above. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  on  March  i8th  will 
occur  the  first  Jewish  holiday  of  the 
year,  Purim,  the  best  market  days  will 
be  March  15th  and  77th.  At  that  time  there 
will  be  a  special  demand  for  fancy  fat 
fowls,  hen  turkeys. 

POTATOES  QUIET  AND  LOWER 

The  potato  market  has  slumped  consider¬ 
ably  since  our  last  report.  A  week  ago 
they  were  selling  from  $4.50  to  $4.65, 
whereas  on  the  first  day  of  February  quo¬ 
tations  were  about  from  $4  to  $4.25.  Not 
a  great  many  State  potatoes  have  been  ar¬ 
riving  on  the  New  York  market.  We  hear 
that  in  some  sections  the  local  market 
is  so -strong  that  it  does  not  pay  to  ship 
to  any  of  the  city  markets.  It  would  be 
well  for  a  man  holding  potatoes  to  get  the 
various  radio  reports  from  the  different 
up-state  cities  such  as  Rochester,  Buffalo, 


The  lamb  deal  is  rapidly  growing  to  a 
close,  now  house  lambs  taking  the  place. 
Country  dressed  hot  house  lambs  are  sell¬ 
ing  very  well  where  the  better  marks  are 
concerned,  especially  those  of  desirable 
weights,  prime  marks  bringing  from  $11 
to  $13  each  and  anything  that  is  good 
from  $9  to  $10  each. 

Live  hogs  100  to  150  pounds,  $12.50 
to  $13.25  with  the  market  steady  to  firm. 
Heavier  weights  up  to  200  pounds  are 
selling  from  $13.25  to  $13.50,  heavier 
weights  down  to  $12.50. 

Heavy  fat  state  cows,  which  are  meet¬ 
ing  a  slow  deriiand,  are  generally  selling 
at  from  $5  to  $5.40  with  mediums  as  low 
as  $4.  Light  and  common  canncrs  from 
$2.50  to  $2.75  with  heavies  running  as 
high  as  $3.50.  Common  to  good  reactor 
yearlings  generally  selling  from  $4  to  $5. 

KIDNEY  BEANS  EASIER 

Kidney  beans,  both  red  and  white,  have 
again  eased  down  so  that  on  February  1 
prices  ranged  on  both  varieties  from  $7.25 
to  $8,  peas  at  $4.75  and  marrows  at  $6.50 
to  $7  and  are  on  about  the  same  level  as 
they  were  at  the  time  of  our  last  report. 
Apparently  the  bean  buyers  art?  not  being 
drawn  into  any  tight  situation  by  reports 
of  a  short  crop.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
reports  of  a  short  crop  drove  everybody 
into  a  buying  fever  with  the  result  that 
at  the  close  of  the  deal  a  lot  of  money  was 
lost.  Prices  right  now  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  buyers  are  not  showing  and  dis¬ 
position  to  load  up  heavily.  It  may  be 
th&t  just  before  the  next  crop  comes  in  we 
may  see  an  improvement  in  prices.  There 
is  no  way  to  establish  this  as  a  fact.  How¬ 
ever,  one  man’s  guess  is  as  good  as  an¬ 
other's. 


Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  gram 
and  feed  letter  issued  \ weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept,  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

The  hay  market  has  toned  down  a  little 
since  our  last  report  and  on  the  1st  of 
February  it  was  extremely  hard  to  get 
better  than  $26  a  ton  for  No.  x  timothy. 
A  few  sales  were  reported  at  $27  and  still 
others  where  small  batches  were  involved 
at  $25.  No.  2  generally  sold  at  from  $24 
to  $25  and  other  lower  grades  downward 
to  as  low  as  $19.  The  best  price  that  No. 

1  light  clover  mixed  brought  was  $25,  other 
grades  selling  down  to  $21. 

It  seems  strange  that  common  rye  straw 
should  equal  the  best  grades  of  timothy 
hay  in  price,  but  such  is  the  case.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  x  rye  straw  brought  $26.  No.  1 
alfalfa  is  bringing  from  $34  to  $35,  this 
being  for  only  the  very  choicest. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  DULL 

The  cabbage  market  has  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  dull  of  late,  not  only  on  old  cabbage 
from  New  York  State  but  new  cabbage 
from  southern  points.  The  Florida  cab¬ 
bage  has  been  more  or  less  in  the  buyer’s 
favor  of  late.  State  stock  is  lower  than 
it  was  at  our  last  report,  most  of  the 
sales  being  made  at  $17  to  $19,  although 
we  hear  of  a  few  sales  as  high  as-  $22  for 
particularly  fine  stock.  These  prices  are 
for  cabbage  delivered  in  New  York  City. 

MORE  STIR  IN  APPLES 

A  little  more  activity  has  been  in  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  apple  market  during  the  last 
few  days,  particularly  at  the  first  of  the 
year  when  demand  took  a  little  spurt  for 
good  stock.  Naturally  poor  qualities  are 
in  the  same  old  rut.  We  hear  of  sales 
reaching  as  high  as  $4.25  on  Baldwins  for 
the  very  fanciest  marks  although  most  of 
the  sales  have  been  from  $3  to  $4.  Green¬ 
ings  are  also  receiving  a  little  better  re¬ 
ception,  some  sales  running  as  high  as 
$5.50.  McIntosh  have  again  claimed  back 
to  over  $8  with  the  fanciest  selling  at  $8.50 
with  some  choice  stock  at  $9.  Of  course 
in  a  lot  of  these  cases  we  are  only  con¬ 
sidering  the  best  marks.  There  is  no  use 
in  reporting  on  poor  to  average  stock,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  wanted.  Northern  Spies 
have  also  shown  a  marked  improvement, 
best  marks  selling  from  as  high  as  $5  to 
$6.  The  outstanding  bright  spot  in  the 
apple  market  is  the  export  situation  which 
is  helping  out  matters  greatly. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  still  holding  the 
firm  position  that  we  reported  last  week 
with  the  very  choicest  calves  selling  at  $17 
with  a  few  extra  broilers  at  a  premium. 
However,  most  of  the  receipts  are  bring¬ 
ing  from  $14.50  to  $16.00,  higher  figures 
being  very  rare,  nearby  veals  being  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

(Special  to  Amfrtcan  Agriculturist  from  Mar - 
ket  News  Service  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agr.  Economics) 

The  tendency  of  farm  prices  is  not  ail  down¬ 
ward.  Wheat  and  rye  have  been  selling  a  little 
higher  for  export.  Butter  was  in  larger  supply 
in  early  February  and  came  back  to  SO c.  Apples 
are  doing  rather  better,  especially  the  export 
trade.  Hay,  feed,  corn,  livestock  and  meat  are 
at  least  holding  their  own.  The  recent  declines 
have  been  chiefly  in  potatoes,  cabbage  and  eggs. 

From  a  supply  standpoint  the  butter  market 
remains  quite  firm.  Receipts  at  terminal  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  running  below  those  of  a  year 
ago.  This  decrease  together  with  information 
received  direct  from  producing  sections  indicates 
that  production  this  winter  is  not  so  heavy 
as  it  was  a  year  ago.  At  the  same  time  pro¬ 
duction  is  reported  to  be  on  the  increase  as  the 
season  advances. 

Egg  markets  have  continued  to  be  featured  by 
declining  prices.  The  general  opinion  is  that  t  : 
lower  prices  are  not  so  much  as  expression  of 
a  weak  general  situation  but  represent  tile  usual 
decline  that  occurs  when  the  production  increases. 
Storage  holdings  while  rapidly  decreasing  and  no 
longer  the  potent  factor  that  they  once  were  in 
the  situation,  are  not  decreasing  as  rapidly  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Consequently  the  short¬ 
age  in  stocks  as  compared  with  them  is  being 
cut  down. 

The  agricultural  outlook  report  for  1927 
cautions  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  against 
increases  in  acreage  of  most  of  the  staple  vege¬ 
tables  and  favors  reduction  in  onions,  melons, 
cantaloupes,  sweet  potatoes  and  several  other 
lines. 


Sold  at  a!  KoJ 

Drugstore*  50fabox 

Used  the  world  over  foreenerattons 

E.  S  WELLS,  Chemist  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  L 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PEKTtlWr  PIPC  FOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
'  LLlttnu  i  IVjO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  3  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $6.50  each.  We  hare  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pins 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  O.O.D.  on  approval.  If 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  wy 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates—4 
Ref.  Tanner's  Nat’ I  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Pigs  For  Sale 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all 
are  easy  feeders  and  fast 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
C.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  H 
R.  F.  D.  Box  48, 


Express  charges  paid  to  _your 
depot.  Chester  ar.d^  York- 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  lo  ' 
old,  $7.50  each.  Pure  bred 
or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
your  Depot.  These  are  net 
bred  from  large  stock,  they 
growers  and  will  all  make 
crate  from  2  to  50  pi?3 

ILL  FARM. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


DOGS 


ALUABLE  SILVER  SHEPHERD;  Black  &  White  few 

Dog  Beagle  $15.  Pet  Poodle  £  Watch  dog,  price 

low  GOLDSBORO'S  G0ATERY,  MOHfcl  ON.  PA- 
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Fact  Finding  Committee  Continues  Milk  Hearings 

HE  second  o£  the  series  of  hearings  cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Management  much  milk.  There  are  many  problems  to 
which  are  being  held  by  the  Pro-  at  Cornell  University.  Those  studies  are  be  met  in  winter  dairying,  as  anyone  knows 
ducers’  Program  Committee,  occurred  in  most  exhaustive  and  are  authentic;  they  who  has  tried  it.  Many  farmers  in  this 

Albany,  January  24th  and  25th.  Among  cover  many  of  the  more  important  prob-  section  are  feeding  minerals  to  their  cows, 

those  who  testified  before  the  committee  lems  of  milk  marketing;  cost  of  produc-  Fowls  are  22c  a  lb.,  calf  hides  80c  each, 

were  R.  D.  Cooper,  war-time  president  tion,  transportation,  plant  operation,  dis-  eggs  35c  a  dozen,  potatoes  $1.50  to  $1.75, 

of  the  old  Dairymen’s  League ;  F.  A.  tribution ;  and  the  types  and  forms  of  or-  green  wood  $4.00.  Three  per  cent  milk  for 

Spooner,  of  Richville,  St.  Lawrence  ganization  that  have  proved  successful  in  December  brought  $2.74.  — E.  M.  N. 

County;  P.  S.  Fox,  President  of  Borden’s  this  and  other  countries.  _ _ _ _ 

Farm  Products  Co.,  R.  E.  Van  Cise,  Pro-  In  addition  to  the  data  and  statistics  and  n-fiWo  ■Rmr  Mneolo  QHoolcs 
duction  Manager  for  the  Dairymen’s  results  of  surveys  and  of  former  investi-  vJners  XO  13uy  lYlUSCie  onoaiS 

League;  John  D.  Miller,  \ ice-President  gations,  the  committee  is  receiving  many  '  |  ’HE  American  Cyanamid  Company  has 
of  the  Dairymen  s  League,  Stanley  Pisz-  carefully  prepared  plans  for  a  united  or-  A  made  the  national  government  an  offer 
czek,  Newport,  Herkimer  County,  New  ganization.  These  plans  will  all  receive  for  the  Muscle  Shoals  plant.  It  is  stated 
York;  Morgan  B.  Garlock,  Utica,  New  careful  study  and  the  committee  will  en-  that  this  offer  is  similar  to  the  one  made 

York;  R.  L.  Gillette,  Statistician  for  the  deavor  to  build  a  program  compounded  by  Henry  Ford  but  with  better  terms.  It 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  out  of  the  best  in  all  the  suggestions  they  provides  for  a  long  term  lease  and  for  the 

and  W.  I.  Myers,  Professor  of  Farm  receive.  Such  a  plan,  supported  as  it  will  pa3rment  of  four  per  Cent  interest  on  the 
Finance  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul-  be  by  authentic  data  and  testimony,  should 
ture  at  Ithaca.  receive  most  thoughtful  consideration 

It  is  probable  that  the  business  of  mar-  from  the  milk  producers  in  this  territory. 


investment  the  government  has  in  the 


Y., 


N.  Y., 


Winners  of  the  Grange  Program  Contest 

We  are  glad  to  announce  the  names  of  Grange  Lecturers  who  won 
the  1926  Grange  Lecturers’  Program  Contest  conducted  by  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist.  The  names  of 
the  winners  were  announced  at  the  annual  session  of  the  State  Grange 
at  Jamestown  last  week. 

First  Prize — $50.00 — O.  F.  Ross,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Subordinate 

Grange  No.  71. 

Second  Prize — $30.00 — Mrs.  M.  D.  Babcock,  Gouverneur,  N 

Subordinate  Grange,  No.  303. 

Third  Prize — $20.00 — Elizabeth  Thompson,  Keeseville, 

Subordinate  Grange,  No.  973. 

Honorable  Mention: 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Porter,  Adams,  N.  Y.  Subordinate  Grange,  No. 
391.. 

Mrs.  Loveria  Sahrle,  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Subordinate  Grange, 
No.  178. 

Mrs.  Bernice  M.  Bauer,  Linwood,  N.  Y.,  Subordinate  Grange, 
No.  1084. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Potter,  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  Subordinate 
Grange,  No.  1388. 

Mrs.  Emilie  Noble,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.,  Subordinate  Grange, 
No.  974. 

Full  details  of  the  contest  together  with  the  programs  of  the  win¬ 
ners  will  appear  in  early  issues  of  American  Agriculturist. 


plants.  It  is  agreed  by  the  company  to 
produce  not  less  than  48,000  tons  of  fixed 
nitrogen  annually  to  meet  the  demands  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Ford  offered  to  produce 
40,000  tons  a  year. 
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Bury-  Everything 
for  Orchard 
and  Garden 

IRECT 


at  new  low  prices  in  large 
or  small  lots.  Free  cata¬ 
log  to  all  Interested  in 
trees,  vines,  and  plants-— 


Green’s  Trees  Grow 

Northern  grown  from  whole  roots— standard  tested  varieties, 
Onr  business  has  grown  for  more  than  a  generation  through 
reeommendation  lather  than  solicitation.  No  agents.  We 
sell  direct. 

Apples,  Pear,  Peach.  Cherry,  Nat  and  Shade  Trees, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries, 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 

Green’s  Syracuse  Red  Raspberry 

— a  super  raspberry  of  twice  the  size  and  of  the  highea 
Davor  and  quality.  Very  hardy  and  abundant  bearers. 
Other  new  fruit  such  as  Caco  Grape,  Honeysweet  Black 
Raspberry  and  Rochester  Peach. 

FREE  48-PAGE  CATALOG 
— is  a  real  text  bool;  on  trees,  plants  and  vines.  Also  ask 
for  Green’s  Free  Booklet  on  Fruit  Growing. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  35-45  Green  St.,  Rochester,  N,Y. 


keting  milk  in  this  territory  has  never  had 
such  thorough  and  painstaking  study  as  it 
is  receiving  from  this  fact  finding  com¬ 
mittee  of  farmers  who  were  chosen  at  the 
Utica  meeting  of  October  27th,  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  groups  marketing  milk  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed. 

Authorities  Give  Testimony 

The  best  authorities  from  every  branch 
of  the  industry  are  giving  testimony  which 
when  completed  will  serve  as  a  foundation 
of  fact  that  will,  we  believe,  be  in  itself 
a  great  contribution  to  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting.  The  committee  is  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  its  efforts  to  secure  exact 
and  authentic  detail. 

The  testimony  of  most  of  the  witnesses 
who  have  appeared  before  the  committee 
indicates  that  they  believe  the  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  of  milk  in  a  way  that  will  prove 
profitable  to  producers  will  be  realized  only 
when  it  is  sold  through  one  unified  organi¬ 
zation.  Such  an  organization  must  be 
able  to  stop  price  cutting  competition  and 
the  duplication  of  milk  stations;  it  must 
do  away  with  many  other  expensive  and 
wasteful  practices  that  are  now  resulting 
from  the  division  of  producers  into  com¬ 
peting  groups. 

The  committee  learns  that  considerable 
quantities  of  milk  have  been  brought  in 
to  the  territory  from  the  West.  This  im¬ 
porting  of  milk  from  points  far  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  is  uneconomical,  costly  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  if  farmers  in  this 
territory  expect  to  retain  the  market  which 
their  nearby  location  should  enable  them 
to  serve. 

State  College  Work  Used 

The  committee  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
lias  at  its  command  the  results  of  careful 
surveys  which  have  been  made  during  the 
past  ten  years  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 


County  Notes 

Tioga  County — 21  and  22  inches  of 
rain  fell.  Susquehanna  River  raised  7 
feet.  Snowfall  23.4  inches.  26th  cold. 
Mercury  ranged  from  18  to  35  below  in 
different  parts  of  county.  It  was  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year.  28th  and  29th 
rain  and  some  thawing  and  still  thaw¬ 
ing,  warm  and  sunny.  Water  flowing 
everywhere.  Many  are  planning  to  at¬ 
tend  Farmers  Week  at  Cornell  next 
week.  Old  paper  money  dating  back  ho 
1824  is  found  in  a  chimney  in  Brookton- 
dale,  Tompkins  County,  some  of  which 
was  issued  by  Owego  and  Candor 
banks.  Owego  township  to  be  quaran¬ 
tined  against  bringing  into  the  county, 
cattle  that  have  not  been  TB  tested. 
Counterfeit  money  is  being  passed. 
Many  $5.00  bills  are  found  and  three 
culprits  are  under  arrest.  There  were 
150  people  in  attendance  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  in  Spencer. 
The  speakers  were  Field  Representa¬ 
tive,  Charles  A.  Shepard  and  S.  R. 
Stoughton,  District  manager;  Dr.  Ar- 
dell  of  Newark  Valley,  Mr.  Sherwood  of 
Nichols  were  visiting  representatives. 
Higher  courts  defines  liability  of  all 
Bill  to  Regulate  Nursery  Stock  n\e™bers  of  co-operatives  in  the  recent 

T  Tnxx  n  r>  wn'r'rw  hu  •  -  tnal  of  the  w°o1  growers  organization 

|_|ON.  D.  P.  WITTER,  Chairman  or  an<j  tjjat  means  „//  co-operative  organiza- 

the  Assembly  Committee  on  Agricul-  tions. — Mrs.  D.  B. 
ture  has  introduced  in  the  Assembly  a  bill 
to  control  the  sale  of  fruit  trees,  plants 
and  shrubs  to  prevent  the  introduction  and 
spread  of  insect  pests  and  also  to  protect 
buyers  from  the  purchase  of  wrongly 
labeled  or  misrepresented  stock.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  bill,  all  nursery  stock  shipped 
into  New  York  State  must  bear  a  certifi¬ 
cate  that  the  stock  has  been  examined  and 
certified  free  from  disease  or  insect  pest. 

All  nurseries  within  the  State  offering 
stock  for  sale  must  be  inspected  once  a 
year  or  oftener  and  if  found  all  right, 
a  general  certificate  will  be  issued  cover¬ 
ing  shipments  from  such  nurseries.  The 
bill  also  provides  that  fruit  bearing  trees 
must  be  labeled  true  to  variety. 


The  next  hearing  will  be  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th  and  15th. 


New  Improved 

:ords 


$ 


90. 


Single  Unit 

Complete 

Electric  or 
Gas  Engine 

Cows  Produce  More  Butter-Fat 

“My  herd  of  20  registered  milking  shorthorns 
took  to  Fords  Milker  from  the  start,  producing 
20ibs.  more  butter-fat  in  the  first  month  than 
when  hand  milked,”  write3  Edmund  Hansen 
of  Minnesota. 

Improved  model  Is  greatest  value  In  milking 
machines.  Heavy  pressed  aluminum  pails.  New 
Departure  bail  healings.  Easy  and  Quick  to  use 
and  clean.  Cowslliiclt. 

Send  for  Booklet  No,  38 
showing  our  model  for  every  purpose; 
eingle.double,  do  uble  single,  do  uble  double, 
eta.  Agents:  Some  open  territory.  Write 
for  details. 

Myers-Sherman  Company 
213-15  N.  Despiaines  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


KlTSELMAN 


LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
Posts.  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  ‘I  saved  $22.40* 

says  Geo.  K.  Walrod,  Huron  County.  Mich, 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog, 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  203  Muncic,  Ind. 


Notes  from  Delaware  County 

WE  have  had  a  great  deal  of  snow 
through  December  and  January,  but 
the  thaw  the  third  week  of  January  took 
off  much  of  it. 

There  have  been  many  accidents  from 
people  falling  on  the  ice.  Most  of  the 
ice  harvesting  was  completed  before  the 
thaw  came,  but  some  people  were  much 
worried  for  fear  they  were  not  going  to 
get  any,  as  the  ice  went  out  on  streams 
and  rivers.  The  thaw  was  followed  by 
more  snow  and  very  cold  weather,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  temperature  dropped  to  22 
and  23  degrees  below  zero.  The  cold  spell 
was  followed  in  turn  by  another  thaw 
January7  29th  and  30th.  Now  there  is 
neither  sleighing  nor  wheeling. 

Milk  has  brought  pretty  good  prices  this 
winter,  but  many  complain  of  not  getting 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

TOBACCO 

BIG  MONEY  Saving  catalog  free.  Lists 

small  fruits,  Dahlias,  Glads,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
“Premier”  strawberry  plants.  E.  W.  TOWN¬ 
SEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 

HOMESPUN  TOBBACCO:  Guaranteed  Chew¬ 
ing  or  Smoking  5  pounds  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Pipe 
free!  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS* 
Bardwell,  Ky. 

FROST :— Protect  your  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  Stimulate  Growth — Use  “Hotkaps”.  Write 
to  GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  Dept.  F- 
301,  6th  and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00:  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
•  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

MAULE  SEEDS  are  guaranteed.  Our  new 
1927  catalogue  is  now  ready  for  you.  It  pictures 
and  describes  more  than  1,000  varieties  of  the 
finest  vegetables  and  flowers.  Write  for  it  today. 
WM.  HENRY  MAULE  CO.,  103  Maule  Bldg., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00_;  cigars  $2.00  tor 
50,  pipe  free,  pav  avhen  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 

25  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 25  varie¬ 
ties  $1.00,  100  for  $3.75;  60  blooming  size  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.50,  prepaid,  cash,  circular  on  request. 
RAYMOND  C.  CORNELL,  Newtown,  Pa. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

ALL  WOOL  YARN  for  sale  from  manufac¬ 
turer  at  bargain.  Samples  free.  II.  A.  BART¬ 
LETT,  Harmony,  Maine. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  early  and 
late  varieties,  vigorous,  high  yielding  stock.  Buy 
in  February  and  save  money.  N.  A.  BAKER 
&  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  tor  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 

IMPORTED  DANISH  Bullhead  Cabbage 
Seed,  from  a  heavy  yielding  strain,  $2.50  lb. 
Postpaid.  C.  T.  STAFFORD.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 

BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinawarc,  Cookingwarc,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Write 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  COMPANY. 
Portland,  Me. 

TOBACCO 

FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  for  4 
pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay  when 
received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9,  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

REMNANTS,  Large  mixed  pieces  for  patch- 
work,  quilts,  etc.,  5  pounds  for  $1.00.  Dress 
Goods,  10  yards,  $1.00.  SKY LIN  MILLS,  Han¬ 
over  St.,  Dept.  A,  Boston,  Mass. 

nr.AP  Rmr  Pnatnsirl 

“No  Names,”  Long  Filler:  $3.00  hundred,  $1.75 
fifty.  “Hoffman  House  Bouquet,”  Long  Filler, 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  banded:  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred.  $2.25  fifty.  Trial  order  fifty  each,  $3.50. 
Double  Value  or  money  refunded.  CARNEY- 
GRAHAM  CO.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

More  Classified  on 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 
coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew- 
mg’  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread 
cents  pound.  EVA  L,  WEBSILR,  Caratuulc, 
Maine. 

pages  30  and  31. 
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*NT OW — when  you  are  spending  many  even- 
’  ings  in  planning  your  summer .  work — 
you  can  use  the  help  that  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man  is  glad  to  give  you. 

Take  your  building  and  equipment  problems 
to  him.  Consult  with  him  about  the  things 
he  can  furnish  you  if  you  are  going  to  put  up 
a  new  barn,  hog  house,  or  a  new  farm  home. 
He  is  in  close  touch  with  all  new  and  improved 
products  and  can  give  you  reliable  information 
and  comparisons  so  that  you  can  better  judge 
what  will  be  the  best  for  your  own  use.  Get 
his  prices  on  builder’s  hardware,  fencing,  roof¬ 
ing,  paints,  glass,  and  all  kinds  of  mechanical 
equipment  such  as  lighting  plants,  plumbing 
supplies,  stoves  and  furnaces,  pumps,  barn 
equipment,  etc.  He  has  many  catalogs  on 
these  things  that  will  interest  you. 

He  is  always  glad  to  talk  these  matters  over  4 
with  you,  for  it  is  a  part  of  the  “service”  that 
you  get  in  a  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
without  cost  or  obligation.  Remember  too, 
that  at  these  “tag”  stores  you  can  see  and 
examine  things  before  you  buy — which  saves  a 
great  deal  of  disappointment,  wasted  money, 
and  assures  you  of  the  greatest  value  for  all 
you  spend. 

Find  a  store  with  the  Farm  Service  “tag”  in  the 
window — you  will  be  glad  you  went  there. 
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Barnum  Was  Right 


(Continued 

sistants  were  kept  busy  hustling  the 
spectators  along  and  clearing  the  tent 
to  make  room  for  fresh  arrivals  who 
clamoured  for  admission.  One  account 
adds  that  even  after  emerging  from  the 
tent,  many  stood  speechless  and  awe 
struck  with  the  wonder  of  what  they 
had  just  looked  upon.  One  afternoon 
in  the  early  autumn  darkness  came 
down  while  the  crowd  still  milled 
around  the  spot  and  200  ticket  holders 
who  could  not  get  inside  received  their 
money  hack.  During  the  time  when 
the  Collosus  still  lay  in  his  earthly  bed, 
the  admission  fees  for  the  poorest  day 
were  $700,  and  one  day  rose  to  $1600, 
and  this  late  in  the  fall  in  cold,  un¬ 
pleasant  weather.  Excursion  trains 
were  run  from  every  direction  and  visit¬ 
ors  were  recorded  from  many  distant 
states.  For  three  weeks  the  daily  bul¬ 
letins  from  Cardiff  were  the  most 
thrilling  news  items  in  the  Syracuse  pa¬ 
pers.  It  was  absolutely  the  greatest 
side  show  of  all  time  and  it  was  staged 
in  a  lonely  field  a  mile  from  an  ob¬ 
scure,  cross  roads  hamlet. 

Barnum  Makes  Offer 

Someone,  possibly  a  scoffer,  even 
broke  forth  in  doggrel  verse  in  one  of 
the  Svracuse  papers — 

“Take  him  up  tenderly 
Move  him  with  care, 

Do  him  no  harm 

For  he’s  worth  more  today, 

Than  ‘Stub’  Newell’s  farm.” 

There  was  no  .lack  of  opportunities 
for  further  commercial  exploitation  of 
the  marvel.  Phincas  T.  Barnum, 
churchman,  philanthropist,  and  Prince 
of  Fakirs  for  all  time,  offered  a  great 
sum  (it  was  said  $60,000)  for  a  three 
months  lease  of  the  petrified  wonder, 
hut  this  was  something  that  not  even 
the  Great  Showman  could  buy.  Mean¬ 
while  a  syndicate  of  five  or  six  preemi¬ 
nent  men  was  formed  who  agreed  to 
pay  $30,000,  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
notes,  for  a  three-fourths  share  in  the 
image.  Newell  steadfastly  insisting  upon 
retaining  a  one-quarter  interest  in  his 
property.  On  of  this  syndicate  was  a 
Deacon  in  a  prominent  Syracuse  church 
while  another  was  that  little  banker  and 
past-master  horse  trader  upon  whom 
Edward  N.  Westcott  conferred  nil- 
mortality  under  the  name  of  David 
Hamm. 

Much  Talk  About  Origin 

Meanwhile  there  was  much  discus¬ 
sion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  image.  The 
first  thought  of  the  very  ignorant  and 
credulous  was  that  it  was  in  truth  a 
veritable  petrification  of  a  gigantic  man, 
but  even  a  verv  little  science  made  this 
idea  absurd.  The  more  intelligent  but 
still  credulous  considered  it  an  heroic 
sized  statue,  probably  of  very  ancient 
origin.  One  writer  suggested  that  it 
might  be  the  work  of  French  Jesuit 
Missionaries  who  labored  among  the 
Indians  in  this  locality  two  centuries 
before.  Another  genius,  one  Alexander 
McWhorter,  a  resident-graduate  in  the 
Yale  Divinity  school,  wrote  a  long  and 
apparently  profoundly  learned  paper  in 
which  he  claimed  to  have  found  upon 
the  figure  some  half-obliterated  liyro- 
glyphics  which  he  was  able  to  translate 
and  thus  demonstrated  to  his  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  at  least  that  the  statue  was  of 
Phoenecian  workmanship  and  certainly 
more  than  2000  years  old.  If  this  Avas 
so,  it  meant  that  this  ancient  people  had 
once  established  an  American  civiliza- 
tion.  Dr.  Hall,  the  eminent  geologist 
before  referred  to,  narroAvly  escaped  a 
positive  declaration  of  its  genuineness. 
For  the  first  few  days,  at  any  rate,  very 
few  people  seem  to  have  had  any  doubt 
but  that  it  was  exactly  what  it  Avas  rep¬ 
resented  to  be. 

Some  Doubted 

Of  course  there  were  some  doubting 
Thomases.  President  White  visited  it 
at  least  twice  and  observed  that  it  was 
a  A'ery  queer  place  to  dig  a  avcII — "con- 
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venient  to  neither  the  barn  nor  the 
house  and  in  a  field  already  supplied 
Avith  a  stream  and  a  good  spring”.  From 
the  first  be  Avas  frankly  an  unbeliever. 
Prof.  O.  Marsh  of  Yale  University,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  eminent  palentologist  of 
his  time,  came  and  declared  it  to  be  a 
recently  buried  humbug. 

The  Hoax  Exposed 

In  that  day  Avhcn  a  man  from  the 
outside  Avorld  Avas  a  rare  visitor,  men 
had  long  memories  for  small  happen¬ 
ings.  With  the  weeks,  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  began  to  recollect  stray  bits  of 
circumstances  and  to  piece  them  to¬ 
gether.  Various  parties— some  of  them 
toll  gate  keepers  on  the  turnpike — re¬ 
membered  hoAV  almost  exactly  a  year 
earlier,  a  four-horse  team  before  a 
Avagon  had  come  from  the  south  draw¬ 
ing  a  very  heavy  iron  bound  box  about 
12  feet  long.  A  good  many  people  had 
their  cariosity  aroused  by  this  strange  , 
outfit  and  the  heavy  burden  had  asked 
questions  as  to  the  load  and  had  receiv¬ 
ed  different  replies.  One  Avas  told  that 
it  was  a  monument  destined  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  cemetery  at  Preble.  Another 
that  it  AA'a s  a  load  of  “heaA'y  castings” 
for  Syracuse,  Avlffle  a  third  was  inform¬ 
ed  that  it  Avas  a  crate  of  tobacco-cut¬ 
ting  machinery  enroute  for  Auburn.  The 
driver  had  spent  the  night  at  Homel¬ 
and  had  been  questioned  in  the  bar¬ 
room  while  his  load  reposed  under  the 
hotel  shed.  At  Tully  also, ‘the  load  at¬ 
tracted  attention  and  Avas  well  remem¬ 
bered.  It  Avas  also  told  that  near  Car¬ 
diff  the  driver  had  hailed  a  passerby 
and  inquired  directions  for  reaching  the 
Newell  farm.  The  livery  stable  keeper 
at  Tully  related  how  on  two  occasions 
the  same  tall,  mysterious  stranger  had 
engaged  him  to  drive  to  Newell's  farm 
but  had  dismissed  him  at  the  last  turn, 
saying  he  would  walk  the  rest  of  the 
Avar.  It  Avas  this  same  tall  stranger 
who  appeared  from  noAvhere  within  a 
day  or  tAvo  following  the  great  discoA'- 
ery. 

Then  there  Avas  the  tale  of  the  Tully 
hotel  keeper — how  one  A'ery  rainy  morn¬ 
ing  the  previous  October,  four  men  had 
appeared  at  his  hotel  muddy  and  soak¬ 
ing  wet,  had  demanded  breakfast  and 
gone  immediately  to  sleep.  The  “Tully 
story”  and  the  “iron  bound  box”  Avere 
told  and  retold  in  somewhat  varying 
versions,  and  were  fully  detailed  in  the 
Syracuse  papers'.  Taken  all  in  all,  they 
pointed  to  some  circumstances  that 
could  not  be  explained  away. 

How  It  Was  Done 

The  New  York  Herald  printed  a  pur¬ 
ported  ‘“Expose”  asserting  that  the  fig¬ 
ure  Avas  of  local  origin  and  AA*as  really 
the  work  of  a  crazed  Canadian  stone 
cutter,  employed  at  Jamesville,  who  had 
spent  all  his  spare  time  on  it  for  years, 
designing  it  as  a  great  statue  of  St. 
Paul,  and  finally  realizing  that  his  am¬ 
bition  could  never  be  attained  had  bur¬ 
ied  it  in  his  disappointment.  There  was 
of  cotirse  no  shred  of  truth  in  this 
fanciful  tale. 

Meanwhile  the  Giant  Avas  successfully 
lifted  and  proceeded  on  a  triumphant 
progress  Avhich  included  Syracuse,  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  many  other 
cities.  Unfortunately  Ins  reputation  rap¬ 
idly  declined  as  he  traveled.  Even  Ins 
ultimate  fate  seems  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery.  In  1875  he  Avas  reported  as  being 
owned  in  the  state  of  his  nativity,  IoAva. 
Again  it  Avas  stated  that  he  had  perished 
in  a  conflagration.  In  1898  he  is  said 
to  repose  in  the  home  of  one  Gott,  a 
photographer  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.  In 
any  case,  it  is  probable  that  the  days  ot 
his  pilgrimage  are  ended.  It  is  a  rather 
sordid  and  pitiful  closing  for  a  humbug 
that  once  duped  the  Avorld. 

Two  men  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  frafld.  Ope  Avas  William  C. 
NeAvell  (“Stub”  KTeAvell)  a  farmer  of 
Cardiff,  Onondaga  county.  Probably  he 
Avas  hardly  more  than  a  stool-pigeon. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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The  producer  of  will 
now  have  available  the  same 
clean  power,  as  the  mdnu - 
facturer  of  dairy  products 
has  long  used. 


Rural  electrification 

~~a  matter  of  business  cooperation 


with  vegetable  production  in  districts 
which  compete  with  New  York  growers. 
H.  W.  Schneck  of  Cornell  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  new  emphasis  on  grading  and 
packing  in  order  to  face  the  crops  from 
the  southern  states  where  he  was  last  year 
engaged  in  government  inspection  work. 
Roy  Magruder  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  outlined  the  practices  of  the 
Marietta,  Ohio  section  which  ships  exten¬ 
sively  to  the  Western  New  York  markets. 
R.  A.  McGinty  of  the  Colorado  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  showed  pictures  illustrating 
production  of  lettuce,  cauliflower  and  peas 
in  the  high  altitude  regions  of  Colorado, 
a  list  of  crops  which  matches  three  of 
New  York’s  important  summer  items. 

The  business  side  of  gardening  was 
emphasized  by  a  number  of  speakers.  H.  E. 
Crouch  of  the  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  reported  on  the  detailed  investi¬ 
gations  of  city  markets  which  are  being 
made  under  his  guidance.  His  office  is 
cooperating  with  the  city  administrations 
of  a  number  of  municipalities  in  improv¬ 
ing  selling  conditions.  Professor  E.  G. 
Misner  and  W.  G.  Meal  of  Cornell  and 
H.  S.  Duncan  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  summarized  results  of  mar¬ 
keting  investigations  with  cabbage,  peas 
and  potatoes. 

Discuss  Problems  of  Muck  Crop 
Growers 

The  muckland  section  on  W ednesday 
afternoon  commanded  a  full  house  and 
led  by  Mr.  P.  D.  Vercrouse  of  Oswego, 
who  told  of  his  careful  tests  of  carrot 
seed  from  different  sources  in  order  that 
he  may  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of 
concerns  which  use  the  product  for  soup 
and  other  purposes  requiring  uniform  in¬ 
terior  color.  He  stressed  the  necessity 
for  ordering  by  stock  number  in  order 
to  secure  the  same  strain  year  after  year 
and  he  recommended  purchasing  a  supply 
a  year  in  advance  in  order  to  make  an 
advanced  field  test.  Professor  F.  O. 
Underwood  of  Cornell  told  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  of  controlling  wind  damage 
which  was  very  serious  on  the  mucklands 
the  last  season.  Woven  fences,  willow 
trees,  fruit  trees,  black  currant  and  the 
planting  of  narrow  strips  of  annual  crops 
were  all  considered.  The  planting  of  wil¬ 
lows  seems  to  be  about  as  effective  as 
anything  although  the  trees  are  somewhat 
unruly.  The  black  currant  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  serving  as  host  for  certain 
plant  diseases.. 

Association  Urged  to  Affiliate 

An  honored  visitor  at  the  meeting  was 
Walter  Marion  of  Circleville,  Ohio,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Vegetable  Growers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  He  and  Secretary  Frank 
Held  of  the  same  association  urged  the 
complete  national  affiliation  of  vegetable 
growers  in  order  that  their  problems  can  be 
handled  on  a  country  wide  basis.  Mr. 
Marion,  also  told  of  his  intensive  methods 
in  growing  high  class  tomatoes  for  nearby 
markets.  His  plants  are  started  as  early 
as  possible  and  are  grown  to  single  stems 
and  supported  on  stakes.  His  product  is 
ready  for  market  in  Central  Ohio  by  July 
4th  and  the  product  is  very  carefully 
graded  and  packed  in  Climax  baskets  with 
grass  returns  running  to  as  high  as  $iooo 
per  acre.  C.  R.  White  of  Ionia  who 
served  as  President  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  V.  G. 
A.  during  its  first  three  years,  spoke  as 
President  of  the  N.  Y.  S.  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  indicated  possibilities  of 
cooperation  between  the  two  organizations. 
He  also  told  of  his  methods  in  cucumber 
production. 

Resolutions  Urge  New  Buildings 

i  he  association  adopted  vigorous  resolu¬ 
tions  urging  the  immediate  construction 
c,f  the  plant  industry  building  at  Cornell 
an<f  the  Horticultural  building  at  Geneva, 
urging  the  establishment  of  a  special 
branch  experiment  station  for  studies  of 
muckland  problems,  calling  for  the  further 
development  of  grading,  packing  and  other 
marketing  activities  of  the  State  Depart- 
m)ent  of  Farms  and  Markets,  asking  for 
extension  work  for  'improvement  of  can¬ 


ning  crop  production,  urging  national  gov¬ 
ernment  appropriations  for  development  of 
improved  seed  and  for  variety  research 
and  supporting  the  gasoline  tax  in  this 
state. 

President  J.  D.  Ameele  of  Williamson 
was  re-elected  as  were  Howard  Crandall, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Ithaca  and  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
E.  L.  Moxey  of  Syracuse  was  elected 
Vice-president.  The  next  annual  meeting 
is  to  be  held  in  Oswego  and  the  Eastern 
meeting  will  probably  be  held  in  Albany 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Agricultural  Society. 

To  Meet  Next  Year  at  Syracuse 

The  executive  board  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers’  Association  of  America  met  at 
Buffalo  and  decided  on  Syracuse  as  the 
place  of  the  next  annual,  meeting  of  the 
national  association,  which  will  be  held 
August  22-25. 

For  the  first  time,  so  far  as  known 
program  features  of  a  vegetable  meeting 
were  broadcasted.  The  WMAK  Station 
of  Buffalo  and  Lockport  opened  its  studio 
each  evening  of  the  meeting  and  Dean 
Mann,  C.  R.  White,  Walter  Marion  and 
others  took  part. — Paul  Work. 


North  Country  News  Notes 

By  W.  I.  Roe 

EBRUARY  means  that  we  are  on 
the  last  lap  of  winter,  sometimes  a 
rather  rough  lap.  To  many  farmers  it 
means  that  they  are  beginning  to  won¬ 
der  just  what  their  cows  are  to  eat  for 
the  rest  of  the  winter  for  their  grain. 

Most  North  Country  farmers  are  now 
raising  at  least  a  part  of  their  own 
grain— oats  alone,  oats  and  barley,  or 
oats,  barley  and  peas.  Occasionally  one 
finds  a  field  with  some  spring  wheat 
added,  and  at  least  one  farmer  uses 
oats,  barley,  peas,  wheat  and  flax,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  succotash  if  ever  there  was 
one. 

sis  ☆  •  ❖ 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has 
been  a  great  change  from  the  older 
sorts  of  two  and  six  row  types  of  bar¬ 
ley  to  the  newly  developed  two  row 
Alpha,  a  product  of  the  Cornell  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Plant  Breeding.  The  older 
sorts  had  one  outstanding  fault,  they 
matured  somewhat  ahead  of  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  oats  commonly  planted  which 
resulted  in  considerable  shattering  and 
crinkling,  especially  if  there  was  any 
delay  in  getting  the  crop  out  as  soon  as 
ready. 

The^Alpha  barley  matures  at  the  same 
time  as  most  oat  varieties,  and  has  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  a  heavier 
yielder  than  any  other  type  of  barley 
grown  in  New  York  State. 

*  *  * 

These  homegrown  grains  give  a  rath-, 
er  low  protein  percentage  for  heavy 
milk  production,  but  as  most  of  the 
dairies  are  stripping  or  dry  the  first 
part  of  the  winter,  prove  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  general,  with  the  addition  of 
some  linseed  oil  meal  and  bran.  They 
keep  up  body  weight  and  also  assist  in 
growing  a  good  calf.  When  freshening 
time  comes,  those  who  have  enough  left 
to  feed  for  a  while  add  something  more 
to  bring  the  protein  up  toward  twenty 
per  cent,  while  those  who  have  to  buy 
more,  plan  on  using  some  good  ration 
or  mix  up  one  of  their  own. 

*  *  * 

Another  development  of  the  past  few 
years  is  that  more  are  learning  that 
the  rations  fed  their  milking  cows  dur¬ 
ing  one  lactation  period  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  milk  production  during  the 
following  one,  with  the  result  that  they 
are  looking  more  to  the  quality  of  the 
feeds  they  use.  The  rations_  selling  too 
cheap,  or  advertising  ground  screenings 
or  ground  oat  feed  in  their  formulas  are 
viewed  with  suspicion. 

The  prices  on  most  feeds  have  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply  the  past  week,  and  as 
the  period  of  increased  demand  is  at 
hand  it  looks  as  though  they  would  con- 


A  LL  FARMERS  want  to  enjoy 
JfX  the  comforts  and  convene 
ence  of  electricity.  How  to  get  it 
is  thequestion  still  to  be  answer' 
ed  by  most  of  them.  Yet  rural 
electrification  is  merely  a  prob' 
lem  of  business  cooperation. 

Electric  service  cannot  be  sold 
to  isolated  or  occasional  cus' 
tomers,  as  merchandise  can.  For 
electricity — like  milk  —  caiv 
not  be  stored  to  any  practical 
degree;  it  must  be  consumed  as 
produced. 

Thus  the  cost  of  building  trans' 
mission  and  distribution  lines, 
and  of  keeping  a  supply  of  power 
ready  for  instant  use,  can  only 
be  met  by  having  on  every  mile 
of  line  a  sufficient  number  of 


tinue  higher.  Another  anomaly  that 
came  out  in  a  large  civic  get  together 
sponsered  by  the  Watertown  Chamber 
of  Commerce  last  week,  is  that  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  bring  a  carload  of  feed 
into  Watertown  as  it  does  to  take  it 
on  down  to  New  York,  and  the  rate  to 
points  north  of  Watertown  is  the  same 
as  that  charged  to  take  that  same  feed 
clear  through  to  Boston. 


County  Notes 

Franklin  County — We  have  had  some 
pretty  cold  -weather  in  January.  Farm¬ 
ers  have  been  very  busy  filling  their  ice 
houses  with  good  14  inch  thick  ice  or 


consumers  whose  needs  for 
electricity  are  many  and  varied. 

That  is  the  principal  condition 
which  governs  complete  rural 
electrification. 

Lines  can  be  built  where  groups 
of  farmerswilluseenoughpower 
to  make  the  extension  of  service 
a  practical  business  undertaking, 
just  as  maintaining  a  milk  route 
requires  customers,  not  widely 
scattered,  who  use  a  steady 
supply. 

So,  to  get  electricity  for  your 
farm,  get  together  with  your 
neighbors  and  make  your  light 
and  power  company  a  coopera' 
tive  business  proposition.  Ask 
your  power  company  for  infor' 
mation  and  cooperation. 


more  and  hauling  manure.  Franklin 
Co.  is  just  about  all  signed  up  for  TB 
test.  Bombay  and  Burke  are  to  test 
this  early  fall.  The  potato  market  is 
not  very  active.  The  price  remains 
about  $1.00  a  bushel  or  perhaps  a  little 
better  ft  shipping  points.  Hay  is  about 
$23  a  ton,  eggs  40c  a  dozen  and  butter 
55c  a  pound. — H.  T.  J. 


Farmers  Meetings 

Febnr.*"V  9 — Schoharie  County  T.  B.  at  Farm 
Bureau  Office  at  Cobleskill  to  plan  county 
T.  B.  Testing.  Dr.  L.  H.  Tripp — speaker. 

February  18 — Genesee  County  Farm  Bureau  at 
Batavia— Lamb  Feeders  Tour.  Professors 
Graham  and  I.  F.  Hall — speakers. 


The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists 
and  engineers  representing  the  U.S.  Depts.  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior,  Amer.  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  National  Grange,  Amer.  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Ass’ n.,  Rational  Ass’ n.  of  Farm 
Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  West  39th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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look  inside 

your  radio  set 

WHEN  you  buy  a  new  set,  look  inside  at 
the  tubes.  To  get  real  value,  you  should 
have  RCA  Radiotrons— nothing  else.  Their 
performance  is  so  much  better  .  .  and  they 
have  a  long  life.' 


RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


Radiotron 
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MADE 

BY  THE  MAKERS 

O  F 

THE 

R  A  D  I  O  L  A 

A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,’’  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  It  has. 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
*,  ,,  'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  CO.  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
oecause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
orepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

*61  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


With  the 

RADIO  MAN 


Brainard  Foote 


Keeping  the  Radio  Storage 
Battery  Clean 

/CLEANLINESS  and  storage  batteries 
might  be  thought  quite  impossible  as¬ 
sociates.  Yet  they  are  not  if  a  few  simple 
suggestions  be  followed.  In  the  first 
place,  take  the  storage  battery  outdoors 
every  two  or  three  months  and  give  it  a 
good  clean-up.  See  that  the  vent  caps 
are  screwed  on  tight.  If  you  have  a  hose, 
wash  the  top  and  sides  well,  rubbing  with 
a  stiff  brush  and  rags  all  around  the  top 
and  between  the  cell  connectors. 

It  is  important  to  DRY  the  battery  with 
clean  rags  before  taking  it  back  indoors. 
Before  you  carry  it  back  to  the  living- 
room,  if  that’s  where  you  keep  the  bat¬ 
tery,  unscrew  the  terminals  and  shine  them 
up  with  coarse  sandpaper.  Sandpaper  the 
wires  from  the'  set  before  you  connect 
them. 

After  tightening  the  terminals  well,  coat 
the  terminals  and  the  connecting  wire  for 
an  inch  or  so  with  a  heavy  “smearing”  of 
auto  cup  grease,  axle  grease  or  vaseline, 
as  this  prevents  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  acid  which  invariably  creeps  up  and 
causes  greenish  matter  to  collect.  The 
positive  terminal  is  the  most  troublesome 
in  this  way. 

Stand  the  battery  in  a  glass  tray  or 
hard  rubber  dish  to  protect  the  carpels. 
If  a  newspaper  is  laid  over  the  top  of  the 
battery  the  nearby  draperies  aren’t  so 
likely  to  become  damaged  by  any  fumes. 
Charging  the  battery  in  living  quarters 
is  objectionable,  unless  the  charging  is 
done  by  a  slow  rate  device  like  a  trickle- 
charger. 


|  f  Month 

fM&m  Runs  this 

Milker 

for  16  cows 

The  Portable  Page 
■—simplest  of  all 
milkers — now 
offered  direct 
from  factory  on 
a  remarkable 
rock  bottom 
offer.  (Offer 
good  only  in 
new  neighbor- 
hoods  where  ~ 
we  have  as  yet  no  salesman 
dealer  or  agent.  Write  today. 

FREE  Trial! 

No  Money  Down-No  C.  O.  D. 

Machine  returnable  at  our  expense  if  not  satisfactory. 
Or.  if  satisfactory  after  free  trial,  $5.00  down ,  balance 
8  months  to  pay  our  rock-bottom,  price.  $1-50 
or  less,  will  cover  the  upkeep  on  any  model  including 
oil,  gasoline  or  electricity  and  occasional  new  Parts .lju 
it  on  your  own  cows.  No  installation  expense.  Write 

and  special  offer.  No  Catalog  Free 

Burton  Page  Co.  SeptSs'oa  ^Chicago ,  *»?no5 


Like  Taking 
Insurance 

onlourFarm 
Buildings  ani’ 


Questions  and  Answers  About 
Radio 

fs  water  which  has  been  treated  by  a 
chemical  softening  process  all  right  for 
storage  batteries!  We  have  a  water  soft¬ 
ener  in  the  house. 

No,  by  no  means.  This  does  NOT  re¬ 
move  the  impurities  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  for  the  purpose.  If  you  cannot 
readily  buy  distilled  water,  nature  will 
provide  all  and  more  than  you  will  ever 
need.  After  a  half  hour’s  heavy  rainfall 
(to  clean  dust  from  the  air)  set  out  a 
large  shallow  agate  or  glass  pan  to 

catch  the  rainwater.  This  is  distilled 

water  and  can  be  used  without  harm. 
Clean  snow,  melted,  will  also  answer 
very  well. 

*  *  * 

Would  you  state  your  preferences  as  to 
relative  merits  of  using  a  trickle  charger 
or  regular  high-rate  charger?  I  haven’t 

either  at  present  and  want  to  buy  one. 

The  trickle  charger  is  probably  the 
cheapest  and  least  troublesome.  It  is 
usually  sufficient  to  keep  the  battery  in 
condition  for  ordinary  service  from  the 
set.  Where  the  set  is  used  a  great  deal 
it  may  he  best  to  buy  h  trickle  charger 
that  has  a  special  device  for  charging  at 
a  higher  rate  for  short  periods  to  make 
up  the  difference.  A  trickle  charger  is 
meant  to  he  operated  practically  all  the 
time. 

*  *  * 

My  set  tunes  very  well  except  on  very 
low  waves.  There  the  stations  come  in 
badly  jumbled  up  and  the  left  hand  dial 
does  not  seem  to  have  much  control. 

Probably  your  aerial  is  a  hit  too  long 
for  short  wave  reception.  You  can 
shorten  it  or  else  insert  a  .00025  mfds. 
fixed  condenser  between  the  aerial  lead- 
in  and  the  aerial  binding  post  when  you 

are  tuning  for  short  wave  stations. 

♦  *  * 

I  have  had  my  set  and  tubes  for  two 
years  and  always  had  good  results  until 
this  Fail.  I  have  new  tubes  and  batteries 
in  mind,  but  the  “B”  batteries  test  40  volts 
each  and  the  tubes  light  properly. 

The  trouble  Is  no  doubt  in  the  tubes. 
Radio  tubes  are  not  necessarily  O.  Iv. 
simply  because  they  light.  The  vital  ele¬ 
ment  “thorium”  in  the  filament  is  burn¬ 
ed  away  slowly  until  after  a  year  or  two 


SING  “GLOBE” 

Sheet  Steel  to  Serviceable 

roof  and  sheathe  Oheet  Steel 
your  farm  buildings  is 
like  taking  out  a  blanket  insur¬ 
ance  policy  against  costly  mishaps. 
You  are  guarding  your  possessions 
against  lightning  and  storm.  You 
are  making  your  buildings  fire  re¬ 
sistant  and  proofing  them  against 
vermin.  You  are  protecting  your 
stock  from  disease  caused  by  leaky, 
drafty,  unsanitary  quarters.  You 
are  even  assuring  better  and 
cleaner  cistern  water. 

Good 

Sheet  Steel 

is  one  of  the  most  economical  in¬ 
vestments  you  can  purchase.  Poor 
sheet  metal  is  scarcely  worth  the 
labor  of  putting  up.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  quality  of 

“GLOBE”  Brand 
Galvanized  Roofing,  Siding, 
Eaves  Trough, 

Conductor  Pipe, 

Ridge  Roll,  and 
Culverts 

Every  process  in  the 
making  of  GLOBE 
products  is  done  in 
our  own  mills  and 
factories.  Two  gen¬ 
erations  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  already 
proved  that  the 
r‘GLOBE”  trade¬ 
mark  is  an  absolute 
assurance  of  quality.  Send  for  our 
FREE  catalog  today. 

The  Globe  Iron  Roofing 
&_  Corrugating  Co.  (*) 
Dept.  103  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dept.  103  | 

You  may  send  me  your 
complete  catalog. 


>fing,  Siding, 

jn. 

jJli 

Globe  Style  "B" 
Metal  Shingles 


Globe  6-V  Crimp 
Roofing 
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so  little  remains  that  the  tube  is  no 
longer  sensitive.  Get  one  brand  new 
tube  and  try  exchanging  an  old  tube  for 
it.  This  will  show  you  at  once  whether 
the  tubes  are  good.  Tubes  seldom  last 
more  than  two  years  with  average  use 
of  the  set. 

*  *  * 

I  have  done  everything  I  know  of  to  im¬ 
prove  the  reception  with  my  set.  I  put  in 
a  power  tube.  135  volts  of  “B”  battery,  cone 
speaker,  “C"  battery,  etc.  Still  the  speaker 
rattles  on  loud  signals  as  it  did  before.  The 
only  change  I  notice  is  that  low  tones 
come  through  better. 

No  doubt  something  is  wrong  with 
your  loud  speaker.  Why  not  take  it  to  a 
good  dealer  who  has  a  first-class  set  in 
operation  and  one  that  you  know  sounds 
rierht.  Trv  vo nr  sneaker  on  it. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  12,  1927 

Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 
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1865  issue  of  American  Agriculturist. 
In  that  old  number  the  editor  said: 

“Before  these  words  reach  the  eye 
of  the  reader,  all  that  was  mortal  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  will  have  been  laid 
in  the  earth.  We  do  not  propose  to 
write  his  eulogy,  for  it  has  been  spoken 
in  every  loyal  dwelling  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  private  grief  :  in  every 
household,  *  *  *  tell  how  universal  and 
sincere  is  the  sorrow  of  the  >  people.* 
Probably  never  did  the  death  of  any 
one  man  come  to  the  hearts  of  so  many 
as  a  personal  bereavement.  *  *  *  With 
no  greater  opportunities  than  are  open 
to  every  farmer  boy  who  reads  this,  he 
had  a  greater  share  of  love  and  trust 
of  the  people  than  was  ever  possessed 
by  any  single  individual.” 

So  on  this,  the  one  hundred  and  nine¬ 
teenth  anniversary  of  Lincoln’s  birth, 
and  sixty.-two  years  after  the  above  edi¬ 
torial  was  written  we  find  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  spirit  marching  on  with  an 
ever  increasing  power  and  glory,  as  it 
will  continue'  to  march  down  through 
the  ages  as  long  as  men  come  and  go 
upon  the  earth.  Why?  Because  “of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple”  was  the  fundamental  theme  of  his 
life.  The  people  have  come  to  know  } 
and  love  their  own  so  every  American 
now  and  forever  will  march  in  the 
“swaying  mass”  to  do  honor  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain  mighty  in  wisdom,  love  and  good¬ 
ness,  of  whom  Walt  Whitman  sang: 


The  receiver  illustrated  is  the  extra-powerful  Model  32,  with  One  Dial ;  price,  less  tubes  and  batteries,  but  with 
battery  cable  attached,  $140.  Other  One  Dial  Models,  $70  and  $85.  Radio  Speakers,  priced  from  $16  to  $23. 


“O  Captain!  my  Captain!  rise  up  and 
hear  the  bells; 

Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for 
you  the  bugle  trills; 

For  you  bouquets  and  ribbon’d  wreaths 
— for  you  the  shores  a-crowding; 

For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass, 
their  eager  faces  turning.” 

E\  R.  Eastman. 


“Quick  Change’ ’  Brake  Bands 

How  often  should  the  brake  bands  on  a 
Ford  be  changed  and  is  it  much  of  a  task 
to  change  them?  Would  you  advise  install¬ 
ing  those  that  can  be  put  in  without  remov¬ 
ing  the  transmission  case  over? — A.  C., 
New  Jersey. 


j^HE  brake  bands  need  to  be  changed 
only  when  they  become  badly  worn, 
but  if  they  are  left  too  long  the  rivets 
will  score  the  drums,  and  after  ‘that  the 
bands  will  wear  much  faster.  You  can 
judge  easily  by  seeing  how  much  of  the 
adjustment  is  taken  up.  As  soon  as  the 
bands  begin  to  need  tightening  very  often, 
it  is  likely  that  they  need  renewing.  It 
takes  longer  to  change  them  in  a  Ford 
with  a  starter  than  where  there  is  no 
starter,  because  the  starter  must  be  re¬ 
moved  to  get  the  transmission  cover  off. 
It  takes  me  about  half  a  day  to  change 
them,  and  took  longer  the  first  time  I 
did  it.  The  ones  that  can  be  changed 
without  removing  the  transmission  cover, 
we  understand  are  satisfactory.  Of  course,, 
the  old  ones  cannot  be  taken  off  except 
in  the  usual  manner,  but  after  that,  it  is 
supposed  to  take  only  twenty  minutes  to 
make  the  change.  The  first  cost  is  rather 
high,  but  after  that  only  the  linings  will 
need  to  be  replaced. 


Why  Paint  Peels  Off 

“The  paint  on  nfiy  house  does  not  hold 
properly,  but  peels  off  in  spots,  especially 
along  the  cornice  and  along  the  windows 
where  the  shutters  we  used  to  have  stood 
open  all  the  time.  What  is  the  cause  of 
this  trouble  and  what  can  I  do  to  get  the 
paint  to  stick?” 


It  couldn’t  be  better—  if  built  to  your  order 


We  know  exactly  what  you  wanted  because  so 
many  of  you  have  told  us. 

,  You  wanted  ease  of  operation.  You  find  it  in 
the  receiver  which  gets  everything  within  range 
with  the  mere  touch  of  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
on  One  Dial — the  true  One  Dial  with  no  sec¬ 
ondary  adjustments  to  confuse  and  delay. 

You  wanted  extra  power  in  order  to  get  day¬ 
time  market  and  weather  news  as  well  as  eve- 
ning  programs.  You  find  that  no  receiver  reaches 
far ther  than  the  Atwater  Ke  n t  O  ne  D  ial  M  odel  3  2 . 

You  wanted  clear  tone.  You  find  Atwater  Kent 
tone  as  clear  as  a  church  bell  on  a  frosty  morning. 

You  wanted  reliability.  You  find  Atwater  Kent 
Radio,  factory-tested  159  times,  famous  every¬ 
where  as  the  Radio  that  works  and  keeps  on 
working. 


You  wanted  neat  appearance .  You  find  Atwater 
Kent  Radio  blending  with  the  appointments  of 
any  home — a  joy  to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear. 

You  wanted  a  sensible  price.  You  find  that 
quantity  production  in  the  largest  Radio  factory 
results  for  you  in  many  dollars  saved. 

In  short,  you  wanted  all-round  Radio  which 
you  could  buy  with  absolute  ce*rtainty  you  were 
getting  your  money’s  worth.  You  find  it  in 
Atwater  Kent  Radio. 

It’s  the  all-round  Radio. 

The  nearest  Atwater  Kent  dealer  is  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  friendly  adviser.  His  interest  in  vou 
does  not  stop  when  he  makes  a  sale.  Let  aim 
help  you  select  the  Atwater  Kent  Receiver  and 
Radio  Speaker  that  meets  your  demand. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  telling  the 
complete  story  of  Atwater  Kent  Radio 

Prices  slightly  higher  from  the  Rockies  west , 
and  in  Canada 

•  •  • 

ATWATER  KENT 
MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

A.  Atwater  Kent,  President 

4769  wissahickon  avenue 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


EVERY  SUNDAY  EVENING: 
The  Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour  brings 
you  the  stars  of  opera  and  concert. 
Radio’s  finest  program.  Hear  it  at 
9:15  Eastern  Time,  8:15,  Central 
Time,  through: 

weaf  . N ew  York  wcae  .Pittsburgh 

weei  . Boston  wfi  .Philadelphia 

WRC  .Washington  won  ....Chicago 

wsai  ..Cincinnati  WGR  . Buffalo 

wtam  .Cleveland  ^  .  . 

wgy  .Schenectady  woc  •  .Davenport 

wsb  . Atlanta  KSD  •••St,  Louis 

wsm  -...Nashville  wwj  - - Detroit 

whas  .Louisville  wmc  ...Memphis 
wcco  .  .Minneapolis-St.  Paul 


YOU  SWEEP  THE  AIR  WITH  THE  ATWATER  KENT  ONE  DIAL  AS  A  SEARCHLIGHT  SWEEPS  THE  SKY 


THERE  is  no  question  but  what  the 
trouble  with  your  paint  peeling  is  due 
to  that  very  common  cause,  too  much 
moisture  in  the  wood  when  the  paint  is 
applied.  In  the  case  of  a  cornice,  this  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  water  getting  in 
behind  the  board  through  an  open  crack. 

Very  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
a  remedy  other  than  to  wait  until  a  very 
dry  period,  protecting  the  wet  places  so 
no  more  water  can  get  on  them  and  giving 
plenty  of  time  for  that  in  the  boards  to 
dry  out.  Then  brush  off  all  loose  paint, 
and  then  give  a  coat  of  shellac,  followed 
by  the  proper  paint  coats.  After  the  first 
coat  has  been  put  on,  fill  in  any  cracks 
with  putty  where  water  is  likely  to  get 


in  back  of  the  boards.  Readers  having 
paint  work  to  do  should  secure  a  copy  of 
Farmers  Bulletin  1452— Painting  on  the 
Farm,  which  can  be  secured  free  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Most  of 
the  paint  firms  also  have  valuable  painting 
booklets  which  can  be  secured  on  request. 
—I.  W.  D. 


Hydraulic  Ram  Saves  Time 

IN  my  estimation  ip  view  of  the  fact  of  its 
A  almost  next-to-nothing  cost  of  operation, 
the  hydraulic  ram  working  day  and  night, 
year  in  and  year  out,  would  be  hard  to 
beat  as  one  of  the  greatest  labor  saving 


devices  on  the  farm.  I  am  sure  anyone 
would  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  be¬ 
fore  coming  here  to  live,  we  had  all  water 
to  pump  by  hand  for  cattle  and  house.  I 
think  it  a  wonderful,  yet  simple  invention 
and  we  surely  appreciate  ours. — Mrs. 
W.  B.,  New  York. 


Which  Side  of  Belt  to  Pulleys 

“Which  side  of  a  leather  fan  belt  should 
be  put  next  to  the  pulleys  on  a  Ford  car? 
Some  say  the  smooth  side  should  not  be,  as 
when  a  very  little  of  this  side  Is  worn 
away  the  belt  loses  most  of  its  strength. 
What  is  your  opinion?” 

HE  general  rule  for  leather  belts  is  to 
run  the  smooth  of  hair  side  next  to 
the  pulleys,  partly  because  this  side  is  the 


smoothest  and  gives  the  best  grip  and 
partly  because  the  other  or  flesh  side  is 
less  injured  by  stretching  as  it  passes 
round  the  pulleys.  The  smaller  the  pul¬ 
leys  the  more  important  both  these  reasons 
become,  and  I  see  no  reason  this  case  of 
a  fan  belt  should  be  an  exception  to  th6 
general  rule. — I.  W.  D. 


Over  half  the  population  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Stated  or  to  be  exact  54.4  per  cent 
now  live  in  electricially  lighted  homes. 

*  *  * 

More  than  half  of  all  the  electricity 
generated  in  the  world  is  produced  in 
the  United  States. 
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PAN-A-CE-A 

\ 

Conditions  your  breeders 
at  mating  time 

[The  time  to  prepare  for  strong,  vigorous  chicks 
that  will  live  and  grow  into  fine  fowls  is  now — * 
before  the  hatching  eggs  are  laid. 

Strongly  fertile  eggs  and  strong  chicks  can 
come  only  from  healthy,  vigorous  parent  stock. 
Like  produces  like.  This  is  Nature’s  unchanged 
able  law. 

Pan-a-ce-a  gives  vigorous  health  and  condition 
to  mating  fowls.  Y ou  see  its  effects  in  the  proud 
strut,  the  red  combs  and  wattles,  the  merry  sing-; 
ing  and  cackling. 

Add  Pan-a-ce-a  to  the  ration  regularly  —  one 
pound  to  every  fifty  pounds  of  mash  or  feed.  You 
will  be  rewarded  with  big  hatches  and  strong 
chicks.  They  will  not  be  “dead  in  the  shell”  or 
hatch  out  too  weak  to  withstand  the  little-chick 
r  ailments. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  tonic.  It  has  iron  for  the  blood, 
laxatives  and  diuretics  to  carry  off  waste  mate¬ 
rials,  and  minerals  essential  to  full  development  ofj 
fowls  and  chicks. 

The  price  of  just  one  egg 

pays  for  all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  a  full-grown  fowl  needs  for 
sixty  days.  There’s  a  right-size  package  for  every  flock., 

Use  it  under  this  remarkable  guarantee: 

If  Pan-a-ce-a  does  not  give  you  bigger  hatches  and 
stronger,  better  chicks,  return  the  empty  container  to 
the  dealer  and  get  your  money  back.  We  reimburse 
the  dealer. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


$las§€ mm 


Est.  1916— Pat’d 


forWonderftil 
Success  with 
Baby  Chicks 


Never  keep  chicks  behind  glass.  It  stops  thesnn’ s  ultra¬ 
violet  energy  rays,  causing  rickets,  leg  weakness  and 
death  loss.  Build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed  onto  your 
brooder  house  to  admit  these  rays.  PutGLASS  CLOTH  in 
the  windows.  Produces  amazing  health  and  growth.  Ex¬ 
perts  everywhere  recommend  it.  In  a  test  at  Ames  College 
25  per  cent  of  the  chicks  under  window  glass  died,  while 
all  under  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  very  rapidly. 


Ideal  for  Hot  Beds 

GLASS  CLOTH  i  s  the  cheapest 
and  best  covering  for  hot  beds. 

Violet  rays  make  plants  grow 
stronger  and  hardier.  They  transplant 
better,  mature  earlierandyield  bigger 
crops.  Holds  heat.  More  than  pays  for  itself. 


Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoi  d  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  1  ong  and  8S  in.  wide,  postpaid, 
(Cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft. )  If ,  after  ten  days  use,  you  do 
not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and 
we  will  refund  your  money.  Common  sense  instructions. 
‘Success  with  Baby  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth) 

TURNER  BROS.  Dept.  0 1 8 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Costs  Only  $4.96,  Complete 

In  an  hour  you  can  make  a  better  brooder 
than  you  can  buy.  No  tools  needed  but  saw  and 
hammer.  It  will  do  the  work  of  4  old  hens  and 
do  it  better.  The  materials,  including  heater, 
cost  $4.96. 

I  want  you  to  try  my  Brooder  and  will 
send  you  plans  for  making  it,  together  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater,  Galvanized  Steel, 
$4.75;  or  pure  Aluminum,  $6.25;  all  post¬ 
paid.  Try  the  Brooder  out  and  if  you  don’t 
say  it’s  the  best  Brooder  you  ever  used,  re¬ 
turn  the  Heater  in  '30  days  and  get  your  money 
back. 

Send  for  free  Booklet,  “ Poultry  Helps" 

I.  PUTNAM 

*  Route  227-B 
ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


$12.95 

50*  Canopy 
Capacity  800 


'$11.95 

16*  Canopy 
Capacity  300, 


Wickless  burner,  starts  on  oil. 
burns  oil  with  hot  blue  flame! 
No  smoke.  No  soot.  No  coal 
or  ashes  to  carry.  You  start  it 
and  then  you  forget  about  iti 
Gallon  of  oil  lasts  48  hours! 
TERMS  IF  DESIRED.  Write  tv 
da,  lor  FREE  catalog.  ,  ACENTN 


F.  O  B.  TIPTON.  IND.  WANTED.  , 

(NTER-STATF.  SALES  CO.  370  ash  ST..  TIPTON.  INDIANA, 
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Barniim  Was  Right 

( Continued,  from  page  18) 


He  furnished  the  land  for  the  planting 
and  perhaps  he  did  much  lying  for  his 
chief.  It  is  said  that  he  did  not  profit 
financially  but  turned  over  all  money  to 
his  superior.  Some  at  the  time  asserted 
that  Newell  was  a  half-honest  man  dup¬ 
ed  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  real  brains  of  the  scheme  was 
one  George  Hull,  a  Connecticut  \ankee 
by  birth,  a  man  who  had  spent  some 
time  and  had  made  a  little  money  on 
some  small  inventions,  but  his  invention 
of  the  Giant  was  his  eternal  master¬ 
piece. 

He  was  a  tobacconist  and  cigar  deal¬ 
er  by  occupation,  and  his  carelessness 
in  the  matter  of  paying  the  internal 
revenue  tax  on  tobacco  had  brought  him 
into  forcible  collision  with  the  Fedeial 
Courts.  He  was  sometime  a  resident 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  of  other 
places  whither  he  had  drifted  in  the 
course  of  a  varied  and  at  times  shady 
career.  He  was  also  a  relati\e  of  Lew 
ell’s  wife,  probably  a  brother-in-law,  and 
it  was  his  consequent  acquaintance  v  ith 
the  lonely  Newell  farm  which  led  him 
to  select  it  for  a  grave  yard. 

The  Full  Story 

Years  afterwards  he  told  the  full 
story — told  it  rather  boastfully  perhaps, 
keeping  back  no  detail.  He  had  long 
cherished  the  idea  of  putting  over  some' 
hoax  of  this  kind,  half  to  make  money, 
half  as  a  practical  joke  on  the  world. 

On  the  hanks  of  the  river  near  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  he  found  a  quarry  where 
it  was  possible  to  take  out  very  large 
and  perfectly  solid  blocks  of  gypsum 
limestone.  There  he  had  quarried  a 
block  twelve  feet  long,  three  and  one- 
half  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  thick.  It 
contained  more  than  4  cubic  yards  of 
stone  and  could  hardly  have  weighed 
less  than  seven  or  eight  tons.  This 
enormous  mass  was  transpoited  by 
wagon  45  miles  to  Boone,  the  nearest 
railroad  station.  He  says  that  getting 
this  great  stone  to  the  rail  over  the 
prairie  roads  and  across  the  w  eak 
bridges  was  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  whole  enterprise,  and  that  the  job 
occupied  three  weeks.  Once  the  wagon 
broke  down  and  no  other  wagon  strong 
enough  to  carry  it  could  he  obtained, 
so  he  lightened  the  load  by  cutting  a 
couple  of  feet  off  the  end  of  the  stone, 
and  this  was  the  reason  why  the  statue 
was  afterwards  executed  with  the  legs 
somewhat  contorted  and  drawn  up.  On 
reaching  the  railroad  the  stone  v'as 
shipped  to  Chicago  where  a  German 
stone  cutter  named  Burckhart  made 
first  a  model  in  clay  and  then  carved 
the  figure  in  accordance  with  the  model. 
Hull  says  “I  paid  him  his  money  and 
he  asked  no  questions’.  The  figuie 
when  complete  was  slightly  less  than 
ten  and  one-half  feet  long  and  weighed 
2996  pounds.  The  legs  were  drawn  up 
and  the  head  slightly  inclined  to  one 
side.  Opinions  as  to  its  merits  differ. 
President  White  declares  it  but  a  crude 
and  clumsy  job  of  stone  cutting,  un¬ 
worthy  the  name  of  sculpture,  but  other 
competent  critics  have  said  that  its  gi¬ 
gantic  proportions  vrere  anatomically 
correct.  As  a  finishing  touch,  a  couple 
of  gallons  of  acid  removed  the  tool 
marks  and  gave  it  an  appearance  of 
great  age. 

Scheme  Well  Thought  Out 

Then  it  w-as  carefully  packed  in  a  box 
made  of  two  inch  plank  tongued  and 
grooved  and  bound  with  iron.  The  box 
and  contents  weighed  about  400  pounds 
and  this  w’as  the  unusual  load  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  in.  Cortland 
county.  It  was  shipped  over  the  Erie 
railroad  to  Union,  a  station  nine  miles 
west  of  Binghamton  and  from  there  a 
four  horse  teeam  hauled  it  about  75 
miles  to  the  Newell  farm,  and  there 
one  dark  and  very  rainy  night  with  the 
help  of  laborers  brought  from  other 
parts,  it  was  safely  planted  and  lay  for 
a  full  year,  lacking  onlj-  two  weeks,  un¬ 


til  Newell  was  providentially  moved  to 
dig  a  well  upon  the  exact  site  of  the 
interment. 

Hull  was  no  piker,  and  it  was  a  col- 
lossal  and  well  thought  out  scheme.  He 
says  he  had  invested  about  $3000  by  the 
time  the  Giant  was  properly  planted  but 
he  took  out  again  about  $23,000.  The 
story  will  hardly  serve  to  point  the 
moral  that  “honesty  is  the  best  policy”. 
Hull  was  never  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
his  part  in  the  great  humbug.  To  him 
it  was  a  shrewd  and  profitable  venture 
and  a  vast  practical  joke,  but  surely  nq 
crime. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  his  is  the 
greatest  story  in  all  the  long  annals  of 
quackery. 


Give  Farmers  On  Dirt  Roads  A 
Square  Deal 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

as  . roads- are  open  and  leave  undelivered 
mail  at  different  points  most  accessible 
to  the  individual. 

It  is  hardly  ever  necessary  for  roads 
in  this  section  at  least  to  he  blocked  or 
unbroken  for  more  than  two  to  three 
days  at  a  time  but  often  it  happens 
some  portion  or  portions  of  R.  F.  D. 
circuit  remains  blocked  for  weeks  be¬ 
cause  no  one  feels  it  their  duty  to  open 
it. 

Comparatively  few  years  ago  it  was 
not  such  a  problem  to  keep  roads  open 
because  there  were  very  few  abandoned 
farms  and  almost  every  farm  had  to 
send  out  a  team  daily  to  deliver  the 
milk  individually  to  a  milk  station  or 
credmery.  Consequently,  every  farm 
family  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  keep 
their  share  of  the  roads  open. 

Old  Time  Spirit  Gone 

Sometimes  the  mail  routes  cover 
short  stretches  of  road  where  no  natur¬ 
al  travel  or  very  little  occurs  during  the 
winter  months.  Such  roads  as  these  are 
quite  numerous  and  are  left  up  to  one 
or  two  in  the  community,  if  ever  brok-  * 
en,  to  open  them  up.  Often  this  is  the 
case  with  roads  that  are  traveled  the 
most.  Many  farmers  seek  easier  and 
shorter  cuts  through  meadows  which  is 
also  a  hindrance  to  delivery  of  mail. 
This  town,  and  there  are  others,  does 
not  appropriate  money  to  open  winter 
roads  and  does  not  make  any  attempt 
to.  The  old  time  spirit  of  everyone 
getting  out  to  break  his  share  of  the 
road  has  gone;  partly  because  he  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  getting  his  pro¬ 
duce  to  market  daily. 

The  way  I  see  the  situation,  condi¬ 
tions  are  changing  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  The  business  of  making  roads 
passable  for  winter  travel  is  not  any 
more  the  rural  individual’s  duty  than  it 
is  for  summer  travel.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  United  States  or  the  State  itself  to 
at  least  keep  U.  S.  mail  routes  open  in 
the  winter  time  as  well  as  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time.  If  we  are  going  to  levy  a 
tax  on  gasoline,  let  us  use  part  of  it  to 
keep  dirt  roads  open  in  the  winter  time. 
However,  if  there  happens  to  be  some¬ 
one  unable  to  see  the  connection  ot 
gas  tax  to  horse  drawn  sleighs,  then  tell 
him  we  could  use  some  of  the  general 
highway  tax  for  this  purpose  and  re¬ 
place  that  with  the  gas  tax. — G.  T.  C., 
New  York.  ,  . 

These  discussions  place  the  problem 
before  readers  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  The  question  is,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?  The  first  thing 
necessary  is  an  aroused  and  united  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment.  Let  us  stop  building 
these  $50,000  a  mile  state  roads  for  a 
time  and  put  some  money  into  giving 
farmers  on  the  dirt  roads  a  little,  road 
service.  To  get  this  service  it  will  be 
necessary  for  you  people  who  live  on 
dirt  roads  to  express  yourselves;  talk  it 
up  in  your  Grange  meetings;  call  a 
meeting  in  your  schoolhouse  and  talk 
the  matter  over;  appoint  a  committee  iO 
visit' your  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  m 
the  meantime,  you  can  depend  upon 
American  Agriculturist  to  continue 
these  discussions  to  give  you  all  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  available  and 
to  work  with  you  with  the  officials  f°r 
better  dirt  road  service. 
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Looking  Ahead  in  the  Hen  Business 

( Continued  front  page  3) 


to  be  disappointing,  closer  culling  of 
flocks  during  the  summer  will  add  to 
market  supplies  of  poultry.  Supplies  and 
prices  of  beef  and  pork,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  such  as  to  sustain  prices 
of  poultry. 

Feed  costs  are  likely  to  show  a  mod¬ 
erate  rising  trend  because  of  the  small 
crops  of  corn  and  oats  produced  in  1926 
and  because  of  the  likelihood  that  hog 
production  will  expand  in  the  next  year 
or  two  until  it  creates  a  slight  degree  of 
corn  shortage.  But,  unless  crop  yields 
in  1927  are  unusually  low,  as  a  result 
of  unfavorable  weather,  prices  of  feed 
grains  should  not  become  excessive 
within  the  next  twelve  months. 

City  Prosperity  May  Be  Slightly 
Less 

City  prosperity  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  favorable  prices  paid  for  poultry 
products.  So  far  as  can  be  seen,  there 
is  no  sign  of  severe  industrial  depres¬ 
sion.  However,  few  observers  are  ready 
to  predict  that  1927  will  be  a  bigger  year 
in  general  business  than  1926.  While 
the  recession  may  be  slight,  it  is  logical 
to  believe  that  there  will  be  one.  Con¬ 
sumptive  demand  for  the  semi-luxury 
foods  which  include  eggs  and  poultry 
should  continue  of  broad  proportions. 

Prices  paid  by  consumers  in  51  lead¬ 
ing  cities  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1926  averaged  4  cents  a  dozen  lower 
than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1925.  This  may  mean  that,  irrespective 
of  any  slump  in  business,  it  will  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  market  any  sizeable  increase  in 
supplies  of  eggs  in  1927  at  higher  prices 
than  prevailed  ip  the  past  season. 

The  1926-1927  egg  storage  deal  was 
fairly  satisfactory.  Fewer  eggs  were 
stored  during  the  season  of  accumula¬ 
tion  thanr  in  1925  and  this  “shortage’' 
was  a  strengthening  factor  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  fresh  stock.  Holdings  at  the 
present  time  are  smaller  than  the 
amount  usually  moved  into  consump¬ 
tion  during  the  balance  of  the  storage 
season. 

Buying  for  storage  is  always  a  sus¬ 
taining  factor  in  the  spring  egg  mar¬ 
ket  when  supplies  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  actual  consumptive  demand.  When 
dealers  are  not  afraid  to  build  up  re¬ 
serves,  the  spring  decline  is  halted  ear¬ 
lier  and  at  a  higher  level  than  when 
this  demand  is  delayed  or  buyers  are 
over  cautious.  Since  dealers  have  a 
comparatively  good  year  behind  them, 
they  probably  will  be  more  willing  to 
take  on  stocks  of  eggs  than  they  were 
last  spring. 

Dealers  have  already  begun  to  ex¬ 
press  their  convictions  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  level  of  egg  prices  next  spring 
through  purchases  and  sales  of  con¬ 
tracts  for  storage  packed  eggs  for  de¬ 
livery  in  April  on  the  Chicago  market 
at  about  28-)4  cents.  This  is  the  same 
level  at  which  trading  started  last 
spring  but  2  cents  below  than  the  price 
which  prevailed  when  the  month  of 
April  was  reached.  The  market  will 
nse  or  fall  this  year  depending  upon  the 
volume  of  receipts  when  spring  arrives 
and  the  rate  at  which  eggs  accumulate 
in  storage. 

General  Farms  Produce  Bulk  of 

Eggs 

On  the  commercial  poultry  farms, 
.  ere  production  of  eggs  is  the  sole 
interest,  the  marketing  of  strictly  fresh 
jn  ertile  white  eggs,  closely  graded, 
viuch  command  -a  high  premium  over 
,e  lank  and  file  of  market  offerings, 
hiakes  it  possible  to  cover  the  high 
operating  costs. 

t  he  bulk  of  the  market  eggs  are  still 
Pi-oduced  on  the  general  farms  of  the 
dlewest,  however.  Of  the  410  mil- 

/qil  ch'ckens  on  farms  on  January  1, 

,  ’  per  cent  were  in  the  states 
w  1  as.  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

\s*ouri  an^  Kansas,  comprising  the 
1  °ith  central  section.  Practically  60 


per  cent  of  the  total  eggs  produced 
came  from  these  states. 

Methods  followed  on  commercial 
poultry  farms  are  being  adapted  to  the 
general  farm  flock  as  producers  have 
been  impressed  with  the  consistent  pro¬ 
fits  realized.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  further  improvement,  how¬ 
ever.  Eggs  are  produced  under  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions,  and  market  re¬ 
ceipts  still  resemble  the  famous  “57 
varieties”.  On  the  New  York  market, 
24  grades  of  eggs  other  than  cold  stor¬ 
age  are  quoted  regularly  and  the  spread 
in  price  between  the  best  and  poorest 
exceeds  50  cents  a  dozen  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year. 

United  States  grades  established  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where¬ 
by  all  eggs  of  one  class  and  grade  are 
marketed  as  such  regardless  of  where 
they  are  produced  or  sold,  have  been 
adopted  in  some  instances,  although 
general  use  by  the  trade  is  slow  to  de¬ 
velop.  Heretofore,  standardization  in 
eggs  has  all  taken  place  after  the  eggs 
have  left  the  farm.  Now  it  is  being 
carried  back  to  the  farm  in  the  form  of 
keeping  flocks  of  a  single  breed  on  the 
individual  farm  and  occasionally  in  en¬ 
tire  communities,  where  the  advantages 
of  selling  a  uniform  product  have  been 
found  in  increased  profits.  Earlier 
hatching  in  order  to  have  pullets  of  lay¬ 
ing  age  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months  of  high  prices  is  an  excellent 
way  to  increase  the  egg  money. 

Egg  Production  Still  Averages 
Low 

The  average  egg  production  per  bird 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  is  far  below 
the  range  of  possibilities.  According  to 
the  census  figures  of  1925,  average  pro¬ 
duction  was  only  5.2  dozen  per  chicken 
on  hand,  without  correction  for  males. 
This  was  an  improvement  of  8  per  cent 
over  five  years  previous,  but  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  Highest  production 
per  bird  was  found  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  where  the  average  was  6.8 
dozens  and  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states 
where  it  reached  7.3  dozens.  The  south¬ 
ern  states  with  an  average  production 
per  bird  of  less  than  four  dozen  eggs 
made  the  most  unfavorable  showing. 
With  breeding  for  egg  production  and 
more  attention  to  feeding,  the  average 
output  could  be  increased  100  per  cent 
without  increasing  feed  costs  and  over¬ 
head  to  any  great  extent. 


Alfalfa  Makes  Good  Green  Feed 

UPPLYING  green  feed  to  the  hens 
in  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  is 
always  a  problem.  Some  good  results 
have  been  obtained  recently  by  using 
second  or  third  cutting  alfalfa  hay  that 
has  been  cured  so  the  green  color  is 
retained.  This  hay  can  be  fed  in  wire 
baskets  to  good  advantage,  the  hens 
eating  the  leaves  and  leaving  the  coars¬ 
er  stems.  Where  alfalfa  is  fed  to  the 
dairy  herd,  it  is  often  possible  to  save 
the  leaves  that  shatter  oft*  in  handling 
the  hay  and  give  them  to  the  hens. 

Another  good  way  to  feed  the  legume 
hay  is  to  tie  it  in  a  bundle  and  suspend 
it  from  the  ceiling  within  easy  reach  of 
the  birds. 


The  Alabama  Power  Company,  the 
operating  unit  of  the  Southeastern  Power 
&  Light  Company,  one  of  the  South’s 
most  rapidly  growing  utility  organizations, 
enjoyed  a  year  of  record  achievement  in 
1924.  The  research  and  experimental 
work  started  in  1923  for  a  solution  of 
the  problem  of  serving  rural  communities 
was  carried  on  actively  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  140  miles  of  lines  had  been  built 
or  were  under  way  extending  service  to 
1800  consumers  in  different  sections  of  the 
State.  Of  all  the  uses  for  electricity  on 
the  farm  its  utilization  for  refrigeration 
will  perhaps  be  most  important  in  the  years 
ahead. — F.  C.  H. 
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Select  the  feeds 

that  fit 

YOUR  farm 
YOUR  herd 


Dairy  farms,  and  dairy  herds,  differ  greatly.  What’s 
good  for  one  herd  may  not  be  best  for  another. 
That’s  why  Quaker  offers  a  complete  line  of  feeds, 
and  helps  you  to  determine  exactly  the  combination 
that  will  give  you  best  results. 


Use  prepared  feeds.  They  save  time  and 
labor  and  insure  a  proper  supply  of  min¬ 
erals,  vitamins  and  proteins.  But  use  the 
feeds  that  meet  your  particular  conditions. 


One  of  these  good  rations,  selected  with 
consideration  for  the  hay ,  and  other  rough - 
age  you  have  (or  used  with  Quaker  Sugared 
Schumacher )  will  give  you  a  combination 
ideally  suited  to  your  conditions  and  herd. 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  is  the 
famous  palatable  and  digestible  carbo¬ 
hydrate  feed.  Our  special  process  en¬ 
ables  us  to  make  this  a  dry,  clean 
molasses  feed  that  is  easy  to  handle. 
Milch  cows  relish  it.  It  may  be  used 
with  one  of  the  three  Quaker  high  pro¬ 
tein  rations  as  the  carbohydrate  part 
of  your  feed.  It  is  ideal  for  young  stock, 
dry  stock,  horses,  and  swine,  too. 


Send  for  free  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd.”  It  tells  you  just 
what  you  want  to  know  about  feeding  and  gives  other  val¬ 
uable  information  on  the  management,  breeding,  and  selec¬ 
tion  of  dairy  cows. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Quaker 
Feeds  write  us  direct  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  where  you  can  obtain  them. 

Made  by 

The  Quaker  Qals  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Fuf-O-Pep  Dairy  Schumacher  Qreen  Cross 

Poultry  Feeds  Rations  Feeds  Horse  Feed 

(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  236  Chicago,  Ill. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd. 
a  me .................................................. ..... . ........ . . .... ................. . . ............ ........ . . .......... 

Address - - - - - 

r  < 
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CHAMPION  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


GET  WISE.  CHAMPION  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  Custo¬ 
mers  i  e  port 

flock  averages  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  "AD”  hut  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  of  our  BIG 
NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the  POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD,  TANCRED  and 
ENGLISH  White  Leghorns;  HARR  ED  and  WHITE  Rocks:  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns;  ANCONAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers.  A  post-card  brings 
the  BIG  NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don't  delay;  Do  it  today.  Now  hooking  orders. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

rT'  HP 


y  -w 


-y 


Out*  1  Of  k  V**fFor  ^ears  we  bave  culled  our  flocks 
v/tll  lOOl  lCai  for  egg  production  and  quality 


quality 


If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Onr  reliable  chicks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  he  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get-  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  toves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties, 
thicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


Fifty  Thousand 

FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


EVERY  CHICK  BUYER  SHOULD  KNOW  ABOUt  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  *££  Z  accord8 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University.  ...  . 

ptt  a  ti>  a  T.TTtr'FTi  a1  tt t C xy q  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
GUARANTEED  CHICKS  You  ca„-t  iose  on  our  chicks'. 

S*.  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


1 6  V  L 

73T 

r-jTT 

13 
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HIT  A  I  lYV  if'  Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 

(aLndCill  Wl  IMLll  ¥  w  *3  fl  V*  *3  Stock  of  the  blood  of  the  best  strains  in  the  country, 
such  as:  Tanered.  Wyckoff.  Owens,  Sheppard,  Pape.  Ho'^^^Thompson  etc  All  Flocks  carefully 
inspected  and  culled  by  men  of  many  years  experience.  GLASER  VITALITY  CHICKS  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 
Fufl  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Prepaid  ..tj®.  „^°®  sA°°o  S120 

White  £  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona  .  .  .  •  •  •  $7.00  >13.00  $38.00  $62.50  >120 

Barred  &  White  Rock,  Reds,  Black  Minorca  ....  f-OO  15.00  44  00  72. SO  140 

White  &  S.  L.  Wyandot.  Buff  Orpington  ....  8-50  16.00  47.00  77.50  ISO 

Parteidire  Plymouth  Rock  ........  8.50  16.00  47.00  78.50  150 

Assorted  heavy  breeds.  50.  $7;  lOO.  $13;  300,  $38:  500,  $62.50.  Assorted  light  100,  $10 
straight.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  NOW.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 
Banking  Company  «r  Remaster.  You  take  no  chance^  ^  ^  McCOMB.  OHIO 


Banking:  Company  or  t^ostmast 

THE  GLASER  HATCHERIES 


1,000,000 


Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  duality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  the 

LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . . . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  . . 

Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .... 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas,  .. 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  Col. ,  Wyandottes . Ii.za 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  -  -  -  - 

chicks  free  <f  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
c  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  cluck  we  sell. 

BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

..  7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

..  9.25 

IS. 00 

87.00 

170.00 

.  .11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Order  chicks  NOW.  5%  more 


chicks.  Bank  reference. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE 1  RANGE  STOCK 


4o”oOO  Weekly.  Postpaid  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery 
White,  Brown  &  Buff  Legnorna  . 

White,  Barred  a  Buff  Rocks  . 

White  Wyrdots,  Reds,  Black  Minoreaa 
Buff  Orpingtons  .Buff  Minorcas 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Giants  .  . 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  .  • 

Mixed.  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  .  *  -  *  H:Tr;,ERV 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog:  Free.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


SO 

$7.00 

S.OO 

8.00 

8.50 
11. SO 

7.00 

5.50 


ICO 

$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

22.00 

13.00 

10.00 


400 

$50.00 
58.00 
58.00 
62.00 
84.00 
50.00 
40.00 
Box  58 


600 

$72.00 

84.00 

84.00 

90.00 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

150.00 


75.00  125.00 

60.00  100.00 
BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

AU  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows, 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 

S.  C.  Reds  . 

White  and  Silver  Wyan.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  B.  I 

Whites  . 

S.  0.  White  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  . 

Assorted  all  Varie 
Straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid,  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


100 

500 

1000 

.  C.  & 

. $15.00 

$72.50 

$140.00 

.  Buff 

B.  I. 

.  16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

Lcg- 

_  13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

10c  straight. 

AU  Heavy  12c 

■  /  Investigate V 
l  bejar'e  you  Invest  /) 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Wh.  &  Br. 


Anconas  . 

S.  C.  &  R-  C.  Reds - 

Barred  Rocks  . 

SC.  Bl.  Minorcas  . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  - 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes 


25 

50 

100 

.  .$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

.  .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

7.00 

13.00 

..  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

7.50 

14.00 

. .  .  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  .  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

.  .  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

.  .  .  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  Be  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want.  ,  ,  , 

nATfti  no  to  trace  0l,r  book  &iVCS  directions  for  rais- 
LAlALUb  lo  Mitt  lug  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 
CO-OPERATiVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tlro'  0,lI° 


50 

100 

500 

.  .$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

..  7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

..  7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

..  8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

ks  8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

,  HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
^  pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Our 
Bm«--  “SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  yon  both 
*iK’  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

Postpaid  to  your  door 
Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  7.75 

S.  &  R  C.  Reds  - 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandots 
Wh.  &  Buff  Orpington  &  Rocks 
Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $12.  Assorted  all  breeds,  100.  $10. 
Bank  Ref.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST  Ohio  Hatcheries. 
Careful  personal  attention  to  all .  orders. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 
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To  benefit  b”  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


A  Comparison  of  Shavings  and 
Straw  for  Litter 

By  L.  H.  Hiscock 

fANE  of  thef  hardest  problems  to  solve 

in  the  winter  time  in  the  -hen-house 
is  floor  litter.  What  is  the  best  kind  to 
use?  What  is  the  cheapest?  In  my  own 
plant  I  have  always  stood  faithfully  by 
wheat  straw,  but  this  last  summer  the 
wheat  harvest  encount¬ 
ered  many  weather 
hurdles,  and  the  straw 
is  not  all  that  it  should 
be.  Sometimes  I  have 
had  to  throw  out  por- 
:|f  tions  of  a  bale  because 

$  it  was  packed;  still 

other  times  I  have  had 
to  throw  out  parts  be¬ 
cause  they  were  sour 
and  mouldy. 

Finally,  in  despair, 

L.  H.  IIiscock  T  .  ,  , 

I  began  a  test  on  shav¬ 
ings  with  the  result  that  they  are  prov¬ 
ing  much  more  satisfactory  than  any 
straw  I  have  ever  used.  The  question  was 
to  find  out  how  much  they  cost  and 
whether  they  could  be  used  as  economically 
as  straw. 

Shavings  Take  Less  Labor 

The  experiment  I  ran  to  satisfy  my  own 
curiosity  involved  one  house  in  which 
conditions  were  uniform  as  regards  the 
floors,  temperature,  and  pens  of  birds. 
The  house  is  divided  into  two  pens,  each 
one  containing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
birds,  and  each  bird  allowed  four  square 
feet  of  flour  space.  In  one  pen  I  used 
eight  bales  of  shavings  at  eighty  cents  a 
bale;  in  the  other  I  used  four  bales  of 
straw  at  a  cost  of  $3-38.  The  two  pens 
were  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  new 
litters  were  put  down  simultaneously.  As 
the  entire  floor  in  this  house  has  a 
tendency  to  be  slightly  damp,  the  two  kinds 
of  floor  litter  were  under  the  most  rigid 
kind  of  test. 

In  two  weeks  the  straw  floor  litter  was 
unfit  for  further  use.  At  the  end  of  four 
weeks  I  cleaned  out  a  little  over  half  of 
the  shavings.  As  the  remainder  seemed 
in  good  shape,  I  mixed  in  new  shavings 
with  these  to  see  how  they  would  revive, 
but  I  cannot  say  whether  this  is  worth 
while  or  not. 

The  cost  of  the  straw  was  $338;  the 
cost  of  the  shavings  was  $6.40.  Since  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  change  straw 
twice  to  the  one  litter  of  shavings,  it  was 
actually  thirty-six  cents  cheaper  to  use 
shavings.  When  one  takes  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  labor  involved  in  cleaning  a  house, 
however,  it  certainly  shows  a  big  advant¬ 
age  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  shavings. 

Shavings  Make  Less  Dust 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  think 
is  worth  mentioning.  One  of  my  chief 
objections  to  straw  lias  always  been  the 
dust.  Once  in  a  while  I  have  had  what 
might  be  termed  real  clean  straw,  but 
most  of  the  time  it  contains  a  big  amount 
of  dust.  Shavings  may  contain  sawdust, 
but  this  element  is  heavy.  When  birds 
scratch  in  it  for  their  grain,  the  air  re¬ 
mains  pure  and  dust  free.  When  birds 
scratch  in  most  of  the  straw  I  have  had, 
the  air  has  been  gray  with  dust,  and  the 
sneezing  and  wheezing  of  the  birds  has 
been  very  noticeable.  I  have  always  felt 
that  it  was  this  element  that  has  caused 
an  occasional  case  of  roup  from  time  to 
time,  especially  as  the  roup  in  question 
was  of  the  nasal  kind,  centering  under 
the  eye  and  nostril. 

I  cannot  close  this  story  without  a  word 
of  warning.  If  your  hens  are  like  mine 
and  have  never  seen  shavings  they  won't 
think  much  of  them  at  first.  As  soon  as  a 
wing  moves  some  of  the  light  pieces  will 


BUY  CHICKS 

i/mAPauLmam 

U JJ/y  A I  ICC  every  year  we  .  must  grow  thousands  of 
DLUnUOL  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  out 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YAH  Ket  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
IvU  bred  into'  our  chicks  health  and  the ’ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period,  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production.  . 

rnrU  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rREL  made  $1,445  oil’,  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tanorcd-Ramm  English  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  No 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  vig¬ 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks-  from  these  matings 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%  live  de¬ 
livery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feb.  loth 
at  $17  per  100— $82  per  500— $160  per 
1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  A  SHERIDAN,  PA. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  flock  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer- 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  R.  1. 
Beds  $15,  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
this  ad  SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  0. 


CHICKS 


lOllTPI  BARRED  ROCK  AND 
INrX  SINGLE  COMBED 
JU11L.U  WHITE  LEGHORN 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Cliorgetown,  Delaware 

BIG  G.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

Yon  nav  for  your  chicks  when  you  se€ 
^  them  re -bred  stock  ofhighquohty. 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  bigWua 

trated  catalog  tens  alUhe^story. 

J.W.  Ossete  Hatchery,  20  Me*"  •*..  ottaw*' 

—  C H  ICKS 

Commercial  Poultry  Farms  again. 

F looks  Culled  and  weekly  inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 

SHF  su&ffi  “rffiisr  s.r« 

Prop.,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 
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9  ff  i  it  t  A  m.fr  ™  ■  11  h 

Meena  PROFITS.  RUPP’S' IN  VINCIBLE  CH'CKS.fl^ 

CERT-O-CULD,  “^“re  POSTPAm  Full  Live  Doliv-'®j£TT 
: —  Pyre  Bred  Breeds.  POST  ^  before  or- 

%  Write  today  f%£?EforHROLD  HATCHERY, 
1**™'™*'  SoSrOHIO.  e.  E.  RUPP,  ft 


ing 

ery.  .» 

dering  — 

INC..  Box  19 


iE  ARCHBOLD  MAI RUPpTMgr. 

ARCHBOLD.  OHIO.  E.  E.  RUPP.  &  ^ 

r-oir-VC  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $12.  Barred  Rocks  $14. 
CHICKS  Mixed  $10.  per  hundred,  Bred  under  my 

supervision  from  free  range  stock.  Oircuiar  tree. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  MC  ALISTERVILLS,  ?• 

Quality  Chides— 

From  high  producingstock 

—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched..  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— 

_  Price  Ss  low 

100*  live  delivery.  Prenat’d  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
deseriplfve  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FA3RPORT  HATCHEBtES,  Bex  38,  Fail-pert,  N-Y. 


sail  around  the  room,  and  they  dont 
understand  it.  They  prefer  to  remain  on 
the  roosts  rather  than  take  a  chance.  tlC 
starved  out,  however,  they  forget  all  about 
it,  and  seem  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  nev 
litter. 


Hatch  Early  For  Highest  Profits 

NOW  that  the  new  year  is  well  under 
way  and  new  resolutions  have  been 
made,  we  wonder  how  many  poultry- 
men  are  planning  on  at  least  one  ear  3 

hatch.  , 

Much  has  been  written  about  getting 

WINTER  eggs  and  feeding  for  W 
TER  eggs  and  so  on.  We  are  m 
midst  of  WINTER  at  the  present  time. 
The  sun  rises  after  seven  A.  M., 
thermometer  does  its  best  to  keep  ^ 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying,  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


Write  for  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Yeaf~ 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS: 


OUR  llth 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  fSVJS1,  S 

*  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

a  Safe  place  to  boy  chicks  write 
SEIDELT0N  FARMS  -  WASH  I  MOTOR  VILIE,  PA. 


March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 


Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom's  Barred  Rocks 
8.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Odds  and  Ends 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


12  57.50  110 

14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

10  47.50  90 

Richfield,  Pa. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

600,000  Smith  hatched  chicks  for  1927.  All 
leading-  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  refer- 
ences. 

free  circular  and  price  list. 

R„v  NAHONAL  chick  farms 
Box  408  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


„  quality  baby  chicks 

X  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 

v  .  J  c  t  u  n  u  K  N o  bre(j  f0r  extra  heavy  egg  produc- 
“on  horn  pure  bred  hens  mated  to  vigorous, 
$150  nr.  ihn^bred  cockerels.  $16  per  100,  $77.  per  500, 
*019  m  Clrclliar-  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER,  Box  A, 

2012  Manada  St.,  HARRISBURG,  Penn’a. 


1 


Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get  I  WE 
v  them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  1 
’catalog.  Fine  pure-Tared  stock.  Lc-°*p* 

J-  w*  °8W**  Hatchery,  Box 20*  Ottawa,  O. 

BLACK  LEGHORN  -?ay  old  chicks 

j.,  ,  v/I\n  The  Kind  that  Lay. 

-J^laf  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

L4EGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys.  Geese,  Ducks, 

in®  ?anta“s'  CoIlle3>  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
Jow  Catalog,  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 


ter  pails  freeze  and  the  birds  huddle  in 
the  sun.  And  yet  as  we  look  over  the 
Producers’  Price  Current,  that  has  just 
come  in,  we  find  the  top  quotation  for 
both  white  eggs  and  brown  eggs  is 
fifty  cents  per  dozen.  Looking  back 
over  the  prices  of  the  last  three  years, 
we  find  the  “top”  price  was  reached  in 
•November,  with  October  a  close  second. 
As  the  price  of  eggs  is  regulated  by  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  nearby  fresh 
eggs  during  the  FALL  months;  -We 
have  a  check  on  this  information  as  it 
is  the  usual  thing  for  a  number  of  poul- 
trymen  in  the  locality  to  call  during 
the  fall  months  and  endeavor  to  pur¬ 
chase  eggs  to  fill  the  demand  for  their 
regular  trade,  while  their  production  is 
on  the  decline. 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  profitable 
steps  a  poultryman  can  take  is  to  hatch 
about  one-third  of  his  flock  in  Febru¬ 
ary.  If  they  are  Leghorns  they  will  be¬ 
gin  laying  in  July  or  August  and  during 
September,  October  and  November  will 
be  laying  a  goodly  number  of  market¬ 
able  eggs  that  will  sell  at  peak  prices. 
Following  a  rest  period  in  December  or 
January  they  will  be  in  condition  to  pro¬ 
duce  hatchable  eggs  for  use  on  the 
home  farm  or  for  sale  to  hatcheries  or 
in  the  production  of  medium  grade 
chicks,  for  sale  from  the  farm. 

Furthermore  the  early  chick  produces 
the  early  broiler  which  is  worth  twice 
as  much  per  pound  as  the  late  hatched 
bird.  We  recommend  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  flock  be  hatched  in  March 
and  April.  We  can  see  no  advantage 
for  the  May  hatched  chick  and  no  ex¬ 
cuse  at  all  for  hatching  in  June,  when 
raising  poultry  on  a  commercial  farm 
basis. — D.  H.  Horton,  Supervisor  N.  Y. 
S.  Egg  Laying  Contest. 


Leghorns  Still  Lead  at  Farm- 
ingdale 

TOURING  the  thirteenth  week  of  the 
.  fifth  annual  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  the 
1,000  pullets  laid  2,536  eggs  or  36.4%. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.1%  above  last 
week’s  production.  The  birds  have  laid 
a  total  to  date  of  25,457  eggs. 

*  *  * 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 
Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 

W.  L . 51 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Eph- 

riam,  N.  J.,  W.  L .  44 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  R.  I.  Reds  .  44 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  South 
Wethersfield,  Conn.,  R.  I.  Reds  ....  41 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 

W.  L . 41 

"Isle  of  White”  Poultry  Farm,  Gibbs- 

boro,  N.  J.,  W.  L .  41 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.,  R. 

I.  Reds  .  39 

C.  R.  Misner,  W.  L . T  39 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each 
variety  are: 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y . 522 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  461 

Kilbourn  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  . . 455 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass.  454 
Sunnyside  Farm,  Friendship,  N.  Y...  447 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Gibbsboro, 

N.  J .  429 

Ruehie’s  Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant 

Valley,  N.  Y . 419 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  Dayton, 

O . 411 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass . 444 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass.  401 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  S.  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn . - . . . 392 

Fristegarth  Poultry  Farm,  Newton  Cen¬ 
ter,  Mass . 391 

• 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J...  279 
A.  C.  Jones  . 245 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Harold  F.  Barber,  Dover,  Mass . 235 


H  I  LLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Blue  Ribbons  or  Long  Green — which? 

"I -don’t  care  a  rap . about . Blue  .Ribbons,"  says  one  of- my  repeater  customers,  “What  I  want- is  Long 
Green.  That’s  why,  after  trying  them  ail,  I  keep  coming  back  for  your  Quality  Chicks  season  after  season.” 

■  If  -you  are  a-  practical-  puuitryman,  and  want  the  extra  long  green  from  earlier  maturing  and  heavier 
egg  producing  stock,  an  order  of  my  quality  chicks  now  will  make  you  as  regular  a  repeater  as  the  thousands 
of  customers  now  on  my  books. 


LEGHORNS  REDS 

Send  TODAY  for  my  new  big  1927  Chick  Book 


ROCKS 

-it’s  FREE.  ORDER  NOW- 


WYANDOTTES 

Fall  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 


BOX  29 

Frenchtoum.  K.  J 


LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding  Farmr 

in  the  eastern  states,  established  1910.  Write  for  free  80  page  catalog  describing 
our  breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing, 
etc.  Large  White  Eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live  and  grow, 
standard  type.  There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  pens  contain 
Lord  Farm’s  Leghorns.  Order  chicks  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery  at  the  time 
you  want  them.  Address 

LORD  FARMS  91  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  about  our 

,  T _ _  *  pedigreed  mates  and  spec¬ 

ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
reasonable.  A  aluable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


schwkglers  THORO  BRED’  baby 

V  “LIVE  AND  LAYm  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be- 

Knth!n/rT!f  mi Seuded  a£d  tes,ted  h‘Sh  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds 

Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100 % 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 

,f"kSREE  Chick  Book.  * 

SCHWECLER  S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING  BR 
BEST  BLOOD 
9FaC  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

al  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE  tmhaet,beSt  only 

POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES 

100  500  1000 

S.  e.  White  Leghorns 

Young  ami  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds 

“Owen's  Strain”  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  stad  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

700(1  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«*vuu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chieks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Shcrow  successors  to 
„  EDGAR  BRIGGS, -SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  •}«  -J5 

co  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky. 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  Jive,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Sand  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


R  A  RY  pUIflfC  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
unui  v,mv,ivOjncubatlon  from  high  clasg 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Bocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association,  i 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15c  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  B.  I. 
Beds,  Wb.  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  tONGENECKER,  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


V'irrAArr-  124  liter  Ch/Chs 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  0. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  BeHefonte,  Pa. 

“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  each  and 
up.  Member  I.B.C.A..  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
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/^\N  the  wall  was  a  big  placard  which  in 
the  sacred  names  of  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,  offered  to  accept  for  five 
years  the  services  of  any  applicant  for 
admission  to  La  Legion  Etrangere  (pro¬ 
vided  he  was  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forty),  and  to  give  him  a  wage  of  a 
halfpenny  a  day. 

Venturing  on,  I  came  to  a  kind  of  book¬ 
ing-office  ticket-window,  above  which  were 
repeated  the  words  Engagements  Volon- 
taires. 

I  looked  in,  and  in  a  severe  office  or 
orderly-room,  beheld  an  austere  person 
in  uniform,  seated  at  a  table  and  writing 
busily.  The  two  gold  stripes ‘above  his 
cuff  inclined  me  to  suppose  that  he  was  a 
non-commissioned  officer,  though  of  what 
rank  and  eminence  I  'knew  not. 

He  ignored  me  and  all  other  insects. 

How  to  attract  his  attention  ? 

I  coughed  gently  and  apologetically.  I 
coughed  appealingly.  I  coughed  up- 
-braidingly,  sorrowfully,  suggestively,  au¬ 
thoritatively,  meekly,  imperiously,  agree¬ 
ably,  hopefully,  hopelessly,  despairingly, 
and  quiet  vainly.  Evidently  I  should  not 
cough  my  way  to  glory. 

“Monsieur  le  Capitaine,”  I  murmured 
ingratiatingly. 

The  man  looked  up.  I  liked  him  better 
when  looking  down. 

“Monsieur  would  appear  to  have  a 
throat-trouble,”  he  observed. 

“And  Monsieur  an  ear-trouble,”  I  re¬ 
plied,  in  my  young  ignorance  and  folly. 

“What  is  Monsieur's  business?”  be  en¬ 
quired  sharply. 

“I  wish  to  join  the  Legion  Etrangere, ” 

I  said. 

The  man  smiled,  a  little  unpleasantly, 

I  thought. 

“Eh,  bicn,”  he  remarked,  “doubtless 
Monsieur  will  have  much  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  Sergeant- 
Major  there  too,”  and  I  was  quite  sure  that 
his  smile  was  unpleasant ,  this  time. 

“Is  Monsieur  only  a  Sergeant-Major 
then?”  I  enquired  innocently. 

“I  am  a  Sergeant-Major,”  was  the  re- 
•ply,  “and  let  me  tell  Monsieur,  it  is  the 
most  important  rank  in  the  French  army.” 

“No?”  said  I,  and  lived  to  learn  that 
this  piece  of  information  was  very  little 
short  of  the  simple  truth. 

“Wait  by  that  door,  please,”  requested 
the  Sergeant-Major,  indicating  one  mark¬ 
ed  Commandant  de  Rccrutemcnt,  and  I 
felt  that  he  had  also  said,  “Wait,  just 
wait,  my  friend,  until  you  have  enlisted.” 

I  waited. 

I  should  think  I  waited  an  hour. 

Just  as  I  was  contemplating  another 
visit  to  the  buttery-hatch  or  ticket-office 
window,  the  door  opened  and  my  friend, 
or  enemy,  appeared. 

“Be  pleased  to  enter,  Monsieur,”  said 
he  suavely,  and  I,  for  some  reason,  or  for 
no  reason,  bethought  me  of  a  poem  of 
childhood’s  happy  days,  entitled,  “The 
Spider  and  the  Fly,”  as  I  entered  a  large, 
bare  orderly-room. 

But  it  was  no  spider  that  I  encountered 
within,  but  a  courtly  and  charming  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  finest  French  type.  I  know 
nothing  of  his  history,  but  I  am  very 
sure  that  he  was  of  those  who  are  “born,” 
as  the  French  say,  and  that  if,  in  the  Ter¬ 
ror,  his  great-grandfather  did  not  perish 
on  the  guillotine,  it  was  not  because  he 
wasn’t  an  aristocrat. 

He  was  a  white-haired,  white-mous¬ 
tached,  handsome  man,  dressed  in  a  close- 
fitting  black  tunic  and  baggy  red  over-alls 
with  a  broad  black  stripe.  His  cuffs  were 
adorned  with  bands  of  gold  and  of  silver 
braid,  and  his  sleeves  with  the  fire  galons 
of  a  Colonel. 

“A  recruit  for  the  Legion,  mon  Com¬ 
mandant,”  said  the  Sergeant-Major,  and 
stood  stiffly  at  attention. 

The  colonel  looked  up  from  the  desk 
at  which  he  was  writing,  as,  entering,  I 
bared  my  head  and  bowed;  he  rose  and 
extended  his  hand,  with  a  friendly  and 
charming  smile. 

Not  thus,  thought  I,  do  British  colonels 
welcome  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  their 
regiments. 

“And  you,  too,  wish  to  enlist  in  our 
Foreign  Legion,  do  you?”  he  said  as  we 
shook  hands.  “Has  England  started  an 
export  trade  in  the  best  of  her  young  men? 
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“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 


I  don’t  see  many  Englishmen  here  from 
year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  but  you,  mon 
enfant ,  are  the  third  this  week !” 

My  heart  gave  a  bound  of  hopeful 
joy. . .. 

“Anything  like  me,  sir?”  I  asked. 

“Were  they  your  brothers  by  any 
chance?”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  will  ask 
no  indiscret  questions.”  ' 

I  felt  happier  than  I  had  done  since  I 
had  kissed  Isobek 

“Yes,  mon  Commandant,”  I  replied.  “I 
wish  to  become  a  soldier  of  France  if 
you  will  have  me.” 

“And  do  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing,  Monsieur  ?“  asked  the  Colonel. 

“I  have  read  the  placard  outside,”  said 
i.  .  . 

“It  is  not  quite  all  set  forth  there,” 
he  smiled.  “The  life  is  a" Very  hard  one. 
I  would  urge  no’ one  to  adopt  it,  unless 

*  U-  ;  -  -  -  t*  *!’  i  -T-  ■  I? 


you  can  begin  as  a  probationary-corporal, 
and  avoid  the  ranks  altogether.” 

“Please  accept  me  as  a  recruit,  mon 
Commandant  ”  said  I. 

“Ah,  we’ll  see  first  what  the  doctor 
has  to  say  about  you — though  there  is  little 
doubt  about  that,  I  should  think,”  smiled 
the.  Colonel. 

The  Sergeant-Major  opened  the  door 
with  a  still  suave  ‘This  way,  if  you  please, 
Monsieur,”  and  led  me  across  the  passage 
into  a  room  already  tenanted  by  half  a 
dozen  civilians,-  whom  I  rightly  supposed 
'  to  be  fellow-recruits  for  the  Foreign 
Legion. 

I  got  a  fleeting  impression  of  .  seedy, 
poorer-class  people,  two  being  brush¬ 
haired,  fair,  fattish,  and  undoubtedly 
German,  before  the  Sergeant-Major,  open- 
'  mg  another'  door  in  this  waiting-room, 
motioned  me  .to  'enter  a  small  closet,  from 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

......  _  •  * 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road- — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  hot  be  found. 

The  lights  were  turned  off  to  give  the  thief  a  chance  to  return  it  and  later  the  key 
to  the  room  was  left  where  the  thief  could  find  it  during  the  night,  without  result.  Beau 
Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning  Beau 
Geste  is  missmg  and  a  servant  delivers  a  letter  to  Digby  in  which  he  confesses  to  the 
theft  of  the  Blue  Water.  The  next  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses  that 
he  is  the  thief.  j  •  - 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile.  , 


he  were  a  born  soldier  and  actually  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  life  of  discipline,  adventure, 
and  genuine  hardship.” 

No,  this  certainly  was  not  a  case  of 
the  spider  and  the  fly — or  it  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  one,  wherein  the  spider  dis¬ 
couraged  flies  from  entering  the  web. 

“I  wish'  to  join,  sir,”  I  said.  “I  have 
heard  something  of  the  life  in  the  Sahara 
from  an  officer-  of  :  Spaliis,  who  I  once 
knew.”  - —  — “  •'* 

The  Colonel  smiled  again. 

“Ah,”  said  he,  “but  you  won’t  be  an 
officier  of  Spahis,  you  see.... Nor  an  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Legion  either,  except  after 
some  very  long  and  lean  years  in  the  ranks 
and  as  a  non-commissioned  officer.”  ;  I 
-  “One  realises  that  one  must  begin  at  the 
bottom,  mon  - Commandant,”  I  replied. 

“Well — listen  then,”  .said  . the  Colonel, 
and  he  recited  what  he  evidently  knew  by 
heart  from  frequent  repetition. 

“The  engagement  ' volontaire  for  La 
Legion  Etrangere  is  for  five  years,  in 
Algiers,  or  any  other -French  colony,  and 
the  pay  is  a  sou  a  day.  A  legionnaire  can 
re-enlist  at  the  end  of,  the  five  years,  and 
again  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  At  the  end 
of  fifteen  years  he  is  eligible  for  a  pension 
varying  according  to  his  rank.  A  for¬ 
eigner,  on  completion  of  five  years’  serv¬ 
ice,  can  claim  to  be  naturalized  as  a 
French  subject. ..  .You  understand  all 
that?  . 

“Yes,  I  thank  you,  mon  Commandant  ” 
I  replied. 

“Mind,”  continued  the  Colonel,  “I  say 
nothing  of  what  is  understood  by  the  term 
‘service’  in  the  Legion.  It  is  not  all  pure 
soldiering  at  times. 

“Nor  do  I  say  anything  as  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  survive  to  claim  the  pen¬ 
sion.  ...” 

“I  am  not  thinking  of  the  pension,  mon 
Commmandant,”  I  replied;  “nor  of  the 
alleged  ‘pay,’  so  much  as  of  a  soldier’s 
life,  fighting,  adventure,  experience....” 

“Ah,  there  is  plenty  of  that,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “Plenty  of  that.  It  is  a  real 
military  school  and  offers  the  good  soldier 
great  and  frequent  chances  of  distinction, 
glory,  decoration,  and  promotion.  Some 
of  our  most  famous  generals  have  been 
in  the  Legion,  and  several  of  the  highest 
and  most  distinguished  officers  of  the 
Legion  began  their  career  in  its  ranks.... 
Also,  if  you  can  show  that  you  have  been 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  your  own  country, 


which  another  door  led  elsewhere. 

“Remove  ,  all  clothing,  please,”  said  the 
Sergeant-Major,  and -shut  me  in. 

This  was  unpleasant  but  presumably  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  I  obeyed.  Before  I  had 
begun  to  shiver,  the'  second  door  opened 
and  I  was  invited  to  submit  myself  to  the 
close  and  searching  investigations  of  .  an 
undergrown  but  overnourished  gentleman, 
from  beneath  whose  white  surgical  smock 
appeared  the  baggy  red  trousers  of  the 
French  army.  :  -  .  , 

This  official,  presumably  an  army-sur¬ 
geon,  was  easily  able  to  establish  the  be¬ 
lief  in  my  mind  that  his -ancestors  had 
not  perished  on  _  the  guillotine.  (Cer¬ 
tainly  not  during  the  Terror,  anyhow.) 
More  probably  .they'  danced  round  it,  or 
possibly  .operated,  it. 

When  he' had  quite  finished  with  my  vile 
body,  he  bade  me  replace  it  in  the  closet, 
clothe  it,  and  remove  it  with  ‘  all  speed. 
This,  nothing  loth,  I  did,  and  was  recon¬ 
ducted  by  the  Sergeant-Major  to  the 
Colonel’s  office. 

“Well,  mon  enfant,”  smiled  the  old  of¬ 
ficer,  “you  are  accepted.” 

“And  I  can  enlist  at  once,  sir?”  I  en¬ 
quired  eagerly. 

“Not  until  you  have  slept  on  it,”  was 
the  reply.  “Come  here  again  tomorrow 
morning,  if  you  are  still  of  the  same  mind, 
and  I  will  enroll  you.  But  think  well — 
think  well.  And  remember  that,  until  you 
sign  your  name  on  the  form  which  I  shall 
give  you  tomorrow,  you  are  absolutely 
free,  and  have  committed  yourself  in  no 
way  whatsoever.  Think  well — think 
well....”  - 

And  thanking  him  gratefully,  I  went 
from  the  room,  hoping  that  all  French 
officers  were  of  this  stamp,  as  kindly  and 
as  truly  gentlemanly.  My  hope  was  not 
fulfilled. 

In  the  corridor,  the  Sergeant-Major  ob¬ 
served,  “I  sincerely  hope  Monsieur  will 
return,”  and  as  I  assured  him,  with  thanks, 
that  I  should  do  so,  I  fancied,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  that  his  smile  was  a  little  mock¬ 
ing. 

*  *  * 

Emerging  from  the  stuffy  gloom,  I 
walked  down  the  Rue  St.  Dominique  with 
a  light,  gay  step.  I  could  have  danced 
along,  whistling  and  singing,  for  I  felt 
practically  certain  that  Michael  and  Digby 
were  but  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  me  upon 
this  romantic  road,  and  that  I  might  over¬ 


take  them  at  any  moment.  Probably  they 
were  both  still  in  France,  possibly  in  Paris. 
Once  I  rejoined  them,  I  should  no  longer 
feel  this  deadly  loneliness,  and  should  have 
someone  to  whom  to  talk  about  Isobel. 

Knowing  that  I  should,  after  tomorrow 
morning,  live  at  the  charges  of  Madame  la 
Republique  (albeit  she  seemed  of  a  care¬ 
ful  and  economical  turn  of  mind),  my 
funds  were  ample,  and  I  would  take  a 
cab  back  to  the  fashionable  quarter  and 
spend  the  rest  of  my  last  day  of  freedom 
in  sight-seeing  and  idleness. 

I  would  sit  in  the  Tuileries  Garden,  visit 
the  Louvre,  look  in  the  shops,  have  an 
outdoor  meal  in  the  Bois,  and  generally 
behave  as  does  the  tourist  who  has  a  few 
hours  and  a  few  francs  to  spend. 

In  the  morning  I  paid  my  bill  and  de¬ 
parted  from  the  Hotel  Normandie  with  a 
curious  sense  of  escape.  I  did  not  in  the 
least  mind  becoming  a  halfpenny  soldier 
and  herding  with  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men ;  but  I  did  dislike  being  in  a  first- 
class  hotel  without  my  dinner-kit,  a 
change  of  clothes,  and  the  small  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  toilet. 

I  again  drove  to  the  Rue  St.  Dominique, 
and,  on  the  way,  endeavoured  to  talk  to 
myself  as  though  a  person  of  wisdom  and 
experience  were  talking  to  another  of  sense 
and  discretion.  But  I  greatly  fear  that 
this  is  not  what  happens  when  I  address 
myself. 

“You  have  only  to  stop,  turn  about,  and 
go  back,”  said  I  to  me,  “and  there  is  no 
harm  done.  You  will  still  be  a  free  man, 
and  can  go  back  to  Brandon  Abbas  as  soon 
as  you  like.” 

But  the  only  reply  was  “Beau ....  Digby 
....  Stand  by  your  pals  through  thick 
and  thin.  Adventure :  Romance :  Success : 
Fame  and  Fortune:  and  then  England, 
Home,  and  Isobel..”  and  much  similar 
youthful  nonsense. 

At  the  Bureau  de  Rccrutemcnt  I  was 
shown  into  a  waiting-room  by  the  Ser¬ 
geant-Major,  who  observed : 

“Ah,  Monsieur  has  come  back  then! 
Good !” 

In  the  waiting-room  were  some  of  the 
men  I  had  seen  on  the  previous  day  in  the 
doctor’s  ante-chamber. 

Among  them  were  the  Teutonic-looking 
pair,  and  I  thought  it  probable  that  if 
I  suddenly  called  out  “Waiter!”  or  “Gar- 
con!”  they  would  both  spring  eagerly  for¬ 
ward.  They  looked  very  harmless,  in¬ 
significant,  and  unattractive — also  terribly 
poor. 

The  rest  were  a  mixed  lot,  Latins  of 
sorts,  apparently  with  nothing  in  common 
but  dire  poverty.  They  did  not  seem  in 
the  least  ruffianly  nor  criminal,  but  just  or¬ 
dinary  workingmen,  desperately  poor,  and 
as  anxious  and  worried  as  hungry,  home¬ 
less  people  always  are. 

It  was  rather  curious  to  feel  that 
whereas,  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  had  been 
a  little  uncomfortable  by  reason  of  my 
sartorial  deficiencies,  I  now  felt  uncom¬ 
fortable  at  being  so  obviously  a  fashion¬ 
ably  clad  and  well-nourished  member  of  a 
Avholly  different  class. 

My  well-cut  and  fai/ly-new  clothing 
seemed  to  mock  the  rags  and  general  seedi¬ 
ness  of  these  poor  fellows,  my  future 
comrades — all  of  whom  would  very  prob¬ 
ably  prove  much  tougher  soldiers  than  I 
should.. 

Before  long,  the  Sergeant-Major  re¬ 
turned  and.  bade  me  follow  him  to  the 
Colonel’s  office. 

“Ah,  mon  enfant,”  said  the  old  soldier, 
as  I  entered  and  bowed,  “so  you  have  not 
thought  better  of  it,  eh?  Well,  well,  you 
must  now  do  as  you  please.”  ^ 

“I  wish  to  enlist,  mon  Commandant,  I 
.  replied. 

“Then  read  this  form  and  sign  it,”  he 
said,  with  a  distinct  sigh.  “Remember 
though,  that  as  soon  as  you  have  done  so, 
you  will  be  a  soldier  of  France,  entirely 
amenable  to  martial  law,  and  without  any 
appeal  whatsoever.  Your  friends  cannot 
possibly  buy  you  out,  and  your  Consu . 
cannot  help  you,  for  five  years.  Nothing 
but  death  can  remove  you  from  the 
Legion.” 

I  glanced  over  the  grey  printed  form, 
a  contract  by  which  the  signatory  under¬ 
took  to  serve  the  French  Republic  for 
( Continued  on  page  28) 


Dear  Brother  Scouts: — No  doqbt  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  new  Lone  Scouts  to  know 
something  of  the  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Ex-Chief  Totem  W.  D.  Boyce  while 
traveling  in  London  during  the  year  1910 
became  lost.  He  asked  a  boy  if  he  could 
tell  him  the  way  to  his  hotel,  and  the  boy 
said  yes  that  he  would  go  with  him  to  the 
hotel.  Mr,  Boyce  offered  to  reward  him 
for  his  trouble,  but  the  boy  said  no  that 
he  was  a  Boy  Scout  and  only  doing  his 
Good  Turn. 

Mr.  Boyce  became  Interested  at  once  and 
called  upon  the  man  who  was  at  the  head 
of  this  movement.  Sir  Robert  S.  S.  Baden- 
Powell. 

Upoi  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Boyce 
founded  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He 
was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  organ¬ 
ization,  because  it  only  benefited  the  city 
boys.  So  in  1915  he  founded  the  Lone 
Scouts  of  America  for  all  boys  everywhere. 
An  official  magazine  “Lone  Scout”  was 
published  by  the  Boyce  publishing  com¬ 
pany.  In  1924  both  organizations  were 
merged  under  one  group  of  officials.  At 
the  present  the  organization  is  known  as 
the  Lone  Scouts — Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
I  have  been  a  Lorre  Scout  for  five  years 
and  am  still  working  for  the  merit  medals. 

I  would  like  to  become  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Agriculturist  Tribe.  Will  close 
with  the  best  of  wishes  for  the  tribe  and 
all  its  members. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

RONALD  AMMERMAN,  (5  points) 
Route  3,  Ulster,  Pa. 


Dear  Brother  Lone  Scouts: — 1  am  writing 
to  tell  you  about  myself  so  that  we  will  be 
better  acquainted.  I  am  eleven  years  old 
and  I  live  on  a  farm  of  about  187  acres. 
I  have  three  brothers  and  one  sister.  Two 
of  my  brothers  are  scouts.  We  have  28 
head  of  cattle  and  six  horses.  I  call  one 
of  horses  my  own.  I  wish  some  other 
scouts  would  write  to  me  and  tell  me  about 
+bemseives. 

Scoutingly  yours,  * 

JOHN  MIRWALD  (5  points) 

Dayton,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: — Well,  here  I  am 
again,  I  haven’t  written  for  a  while.  I 
have  passed  the  first  degree  tests  and  I  am 
taking  the  second.  I  have  marked  Howard 
Graham  up  on  my  membership  card.  I 
hope  he  likes  the  scouts  as  well  as  I  do. 

Well,  how  many  tribes  have  been  started 
since  the  tribe  chief  pin  has  been  offered 
to  the  first  ten?  I  hope  to  be  one  of  the 
lucky  ones.  Say  fellows;  can  any  of  you 
give  me  any  information  about  wiring  up 
a  small  room  in  a  way  that  wouldn’t  be  so 
expensive.  I  would  be  very  well  pleased 
to  hear  from  you  fellows  telling  me  how 
to  do  it.  I  would  have  extra  good  light  to 
read  and  study  my  tests.  We  have  good 
oil  lights  but  I  want  something  different. 

Well,  |  hope  to  be  a  rigged  out  scout 
pretty  soon.  Well,  boys  come  on  and  write 
to  a  brother  scout.  |  would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  all.  I  guess  I  will  have  to  close 
now.  Hoping  to  hear  from  some  Lone 
Scout  pretty  soon. 

GEORGE  F.  GRAHAM  (5  points) 
R.F.D.  66,  Pedericktown,  N.  J. 
*  *  '# 

Dear  Lone  Scout  Editor: — Enclosed  you 
will  find  the  blank  that  you  asked  us  Lone 
Scouts  to  fill  out.  I  do  hope  that  you  keep 
on  with  our  column  as  I  think  that  it 
nieans  a  lot  to  feome  scouts  the  same  as  it 
does  to  me. 

I  have  been  inactive  due  to  an  operation 
•  or  appendicitis,  but  1  am  going  to  start  jny 
degrees  and  contributing  again  soon.  I 
nave  received  a  good  lot  of  benefit  since  I 
have  belonged  to  the  L.  S.  A. 


Say  It  Again 
Fine  Manners 
The  Rainmaker 
An  American  Venus 
Let’s  Get  Married 
The  Crown  of  Lies 
A  Kiss  for  Cinderella 
The  Eagle  of  the  Sea 
Aloma  of  the  South  Seas 
The  Quarterback 
Fascinating  Y  outh 
You  Never  Know  Women 
Everybody’s  Acting 
The  Ace  of  Cads 

The  Grand  Duchess  and  the  Waiter 
A  Social  Celebrity 

Adventure ! 

Sea  Horses 
Forlorn  River 
The  Enchanted  Hill 
The  Vanishing  American 
Born  to  the  West 
The  Man  of  the  Forest 
The  Covered  W agon 
The  Pony  Express 
Desert  Gold 

.  Lord  Jim 

The  Ancient  Highway 

And  these  are  only  a  few!  There’s 
romance,  adventure,  mystery  and 
mirth  in  every  Paramount  Picture. 
Your  theatre  manager  will  be  glad 
to  tell  you  when  he  is  showing  one. 


^Paramount  i Picture# 

Produced  by  FAMOUS  P L A YERS-LASK Y  CORP.,  Adolph  Zukor,  Pres.,  New  York  City 


Scoutingly  yours, 
HAROLD  C.  BISHOP,  L.S.  4 


-  J.H  answer  to  the  blank  appearing  In  AA 
asking  for  records  of  members  of  the  A.  A. 
V'1,  ’  J  arT>  applying  for  the  Weather  and 

Journalism  merit  badges  as  soon  as  I  find 
‘  ,  ®  t0  So  before  an  examiner.  I  have  got 
in  etl,er  from  a  school  I  previously  attended 
Cnn°i-cl?r  to  aet  a  month’s  record  of  weather 
h-ianLtl0,i?  as  reSdired  for  Weather  merit 
Joge.  These  two  new  ones  will  make  me 
p  merit  badges.  I  am  going  after  the 
a9ie  badge  as  soon  as  I  get  so  I  can  join 


a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  get  some  of  the  Life  Sav¬ 
ing  Instruction.  I  expect  to  get  the  Eagle 
and  the  Silver  Palm  at  the  same  time,  as  I 
will  have  at  least  36  merit  badges  when  I 
get  the  Eagle  Badge.  I  also  expect  to  get 
the  quill  this  year,  by  June.  That  will 
make  me  a  SS.  I  do  not  expect  to  get 
Eagle  this  year  as  I  do  not  think  I  will  find 
time  to  get  the  necessary  required  merit 
badges  although  I  am  a  Life  Scout  now.  I 
joined  back  in  December  1915,  to  get  back 
to  the  records  wanted.  I  am  GC  No.  418, 
GCC  since  September  1925;  LSS  with  80 
points  towards  the  Gold  Medal;  am  reregis¬ 
tered;  an  Medicine  Man  of  a  defunct  wig¬ 
wam,  owing  to  a  lack  of  time  all  around, 
the  two  tribes  have  had  to  disband.  I 
have  secured  over  50  new  members,  or  new 
reregistrations,  after  a  lapse  of  over  2 
years.  Will  send  in  some  scouting  articles 
as  soon  as  I  find  time,  although  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Scout  takes  up  most  of  my  time.  I 
am  working  two  weeks  nights,  then  two 
weeks  days  and  that  breaks  up  my  work 


considerable,  especially  going  around  to  see 
people. 

I  attended  the  Regional  Scout  Executive 
conference  last  Friday  and  had  a  fine  time 
there.  I  enjoyed  the  speeches,  and  got  a 
lot  out  of  the  meeting  that  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  put  into  practice  this  year  with  the 
Council  of  ten.  I  will  give  you  a  list  of  the 
Council  of  Sagamores  as  soon  as  the  elec¬ 
tion  is  held  in  February. 

The  New  York  Old  Timers  Banquet  is  to 
be  held  on  February  20,  1927.  We  expect 
to  have  at  least  60  present,  and  a  turkey 
dinner  is  to  be  served.  Tickets  are  $2.00 
a  plate.  We  are  getting  out  letters  to 
scouts  now. 

FREDERICK  E.  MUNICH, 

Council  Chief  Region  2,  L.  SS. 
455  Classon  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  (10  points) 


Dear  Scouts: 

The  new  year  Is  here!  How  many  of  you 


have  laid  scouting  plans  for  1927?  I  have 
been  very  busy  during  the  past  few  months 
and  have  been  unable  to  do  much  scouting, 
but  hope  to  be  active  again  soon. 

Let’s  boost  the  A.  A.  Tribe  in  1927  by 
doubling  its  membership  list.  What  do  you 
say l  I  challenge  any  of  you  to  a  race  in 
getting  new  memberr;  for  the  tribe.  2 
points  will  be  counted  for  a  member  secur¬ 
ed  to  both  L.  S.  A.  and  the  A.  A.  tribe  and 
1  point  for  a  member  already  a  Lone  Scout. 
Contest  will  end  December  31,  1927.  Who 
accepts  this  challenge?  Write  me. 

Scoutingly, 

HARRY  PHILLIPS  (5  points) 

Averill  Park,  R.  F.  D.  N.  Y. 


When  dairy  cov/s  fail  to  respond  to  in¬ 
creases  in  the  size  of  the  ration,  feed  them 
according  to  production  if  you  would  profit 
according  to  feeding. 
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What  a  wonderful  place  I 

to  come  back  to,  a  fireside,  after 
you’ve  seen  a  good  picture! 
What  things  to  talk  about,  what 
thrills  to  live  over,  what  joy  you 
can  have  together!  A  fireside  is 
for  dreamers  inside,  but  ro- 
mance  and  adventure  are  out¬ 
side — out  where  there’s  a  Para¬ 
mount  Picture,  the  best  show 
in  town ! 

Romance! 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


American  Agriculturist,  February  12,  1927 

The  A.  A.  Tribe 


Lone  Scouts — Boy  Scouts 

WE  have  not  been  getting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  from  scouts  that  we 
ought  to  have.  You  will  remember  that 
some  time  ago  I  suggested  that  orders 
for  supplies  and  degree  report  cards  be 
sent  directly  to  the  Long  House  because 
you  would  get  quicker  service  that  way. 
However,  we  do  not  have  any  way  of 
telling  what  progress  you  are  making 
unless  you  write  and  tell  us. 

We  are  wondering  just  how  much  the 
Lone  Scouts  read  the  scout  column  in 
the  paper  and  how  much  they  enjoy  and 
benefit  fronwt.  The  tribe  has  not  been 
growing  the  way  it  should  be  either 
and  we  are  wondering  whether  the  Lone 
Scouts  get  enough  value  from  the  col¬ 
umn  to  make  it  worth  while  to  continue 
it.  If  you  do  enjoy  it 'will  you  write  us 
a  letter  telling  us  about  it. 
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Some  Colonial  Recipes 

And  Some  Not  So  Old  Which  Are  Just  as  Toothsome  as  Ever 


X  TO  doubt  most  of  our  readers  at  some 

^  time  need  old  colonial  recipes.  Here 
is  a  bunch  of  them  that  are  well  worth 
saving  for  some  family  or  community 
celebrations  of  the  old-time  events.  These 
recipes  have  been  tested  in  the  A.A.  test¬ 
ing  kitchen  and  Miss  Fanning’s  comments 
or  suggestions  appear  in  italics  after  each 
recipe. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding 

Place  the  quantity  of  milk  you  want  to 
use  in  a  pudding  dish  on  the  stove.  While 
it  is  heating  pare  and  cut  in  pieces  several 
apples,  sweet  or  sour,  add  to  the  milk. 
Add  -  salt  and  sugar  to  taste  and  when 
scalding  hot,  stir  in  corn  meal  in  propor¬ 
tion  of  7  tablespoons  to  a  quart  of  milk. 
As  corn  meal  varies  it  is  necessary  to  try 
it  after  it  has  baked  an  hour  or  two  and 
add  either  milk  or  meal  as  needed.  Bake 
not  less  than  4  or  5  hours. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

If  the  oven  is  hard  to  control,  the  first 
three-quarters  of  the  baking  should  be 
done  zvith  the  baking  dish  covered  and  in 
a  pan  of  hot  water.  Remove  cover  and 
water  for  the  last  hour  of  baking. 

Old  Fashioned  Brown  Bread 

Put  one  pint  of  yellow  corn  meal  in  a 
mixing  bowl  and  scald  it  with  boiling 
water,  using  just  enough  to  wet  it.  Let 
it  stand  ten  minutes  then  add  cold  water 
to  make  a  soft  batter.  When  lukewarm 
add  one  half  cup  of  molasses,  one  half 
cup  liquid  yeast,  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  1  teaspoon  of  soda  and  one  pint  of 
warm  flour.  Stir  well  and  let  rise  over 
night.  Next  morning  stir  it  down  again 
and  put  in  well  greased  pans  to  rise.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  two  hours.  One-half 
cake  of  compressed  yeast  in  one  half  cup 
of  lukewarm  water  may  be  used  in  place 
of  liquid  yeast. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

Use  a  light  touch  when  adding  the  cold 
water ,  or  the  mixture  will  be  too  thin. 
Keep  the  mixture  warm  so  rising  will  pro¬ 
ceed  rapidly.  Set  the  bowl  of  batter  in  a 
pan  of  warm  ( but  not  hot )  water — this 
helps  the  yeast  to  work  faster. 

Codfish  Balls 

One-half  pound  white  codfish  and  4  nice 
potatoes  (at  least  3  cups).  Break  the  fish 
and  cut  the  potatoes.  Boil  together  until 
soft,  then  strain  and  mash.  Add  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  butter,  and  the  yolks  of  4  eggs. 
Mash  all  together.  Whip  the  whites  of 
eggs  and  mix  at  last  minute.  Fry  by  table¬ 
spoonfuls  in  hot  lard. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

Although  eggs  add  to  the  food  value  of 
the  mixture,  fewer  may  be  used  zvith  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

New  England  Baked  Beans 

Pick  over  and  wash  one  pint  of  beans. 
Put  in  2  quarts  of  water  and  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  drain  off  the  water, 
put  the  beans  in  a  bean  pot  or  earthen  jar 
with  cover.  Add  2  tablespoons  of 
molasses,  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a-  little 
pepper,  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork,  cut' 
in  thin  slices.  Fill  the  pot  with  boiling 
water  and  bake  from  8  to  xo  hours  in  a 
steady  oven.  Keep  the  pot  filled  with 
water  until  last  two  hours,  then  allow  it 
to  simmer  away  one  half. 

A  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  in  the  water 
used  for  soaking  the  beans  helps  to  soften 
the  skins. 

New  England  Johnny  Cake 

One  egg,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  one- 
half  teaspoon  ful  of  salt.  Beat  together, 
then  add  large  cup  of  milk,  2/3  cup  of 
flour,  and  in  it  sift  1  teaspoonful  of  cream 
tartar  and  1  1/3  cups  yellow  corn  meal 
and  V2  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in  a 
little  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

Our  test  showed  that  a  level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  salt  improved  the  flavor.  All  our 


Clear  Yonr  Skin 
With 

Cuticura 

Soap  to  Cleanse 
Ointment  to  Heal  v 
Absolutely  Nothing  Better 


measuring  utensils  are  of  standard  size, 
y2  pint  cup,  teaspoon  and  tablespoon.  All 
measurements  are  level. 

Queen  of  Pudding 

This  old  fashioned  pudding  was  often 
served  at  Christmas  and  New  Year’s  din¬ 
ners  in  our  grandmother’s  day.  Cut  toasted 
bread  in  half  inch  cubes,  use  1  teacupful. 
Beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  and  the  white 
of  one  egg  together  and  add  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vanilla,  two  cups  of  sweet 
milk  and  one  fourth  cup  of  granulated 
sugar.  Turn  this  mixture  over  the  bread 
cubes  in  a  baking  dish  and  bake  until  firm 
(in  a  moderate  oven)  about  fifty  minutes. 
Remove  from  oven  and  cover  with  one 
cup  of  sweetened  apple  sauce.  Make  a 
meringue  of  the  two  left  over  egg  whites, 
spread  over  all  and  return  to  the  oven  to 
brown.  Serve  hot. — Airs.  G.  G. 

This  recipe  does  not  seem  elaborate  in 
these  days  but  no  dessert  could  be  more 
wholesome. 


Pansies  for  the  Door  Yard 

A  T  no  time  of  the  year  docs  the  coming 
of  the  mailman  mean  so  much  to  me 
as  when  the  seed  catalogues  are  in  sea¬ 
son.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
about  farming  that  I  love  it  is  my  garden. 
By  garden  I  mean  all  the  plants  under 
my  direct  cultivation. 

There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  shrubbery  about  our  other- 


the  proper  encouragement.  From  my 
earliest  recollection  I  always  had  a  small 
plot  in  our  vegetable  garden  where  I  was 
allowed  to  plant  as  I  pleased. 

To  some  persons  floriculture  is  almost 
an  impossibility.  I  have  been  accused  of 
having  the  “gift  of  growth”  in  my  fingers, 
but  we  all  know  there  is  no  such  thing. 
However,  I  always  studied  the  habits  of 
the  plants  under  cultivation. 

Pansies  are  the  happiest  looking  of  all 
the  flowers  and  I  know  of  no  plant  that 
gives  such  pleasing  returns  in  such  a  short 
time  as  do  pansies.  Pansies  are  a  biennial. 
That  is,  they  only  can  be  depended  on  to 
survive  one  winter,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
should  be  sowed  every  year  to  insure  a 
permanent  succession. 

Market  gardeners  sow  the  seed  in  July 
and  must  have  an  entirely  different  cul¬ 
ture.  I  am  not  giving  this  for  market 
gardeners,  but  for  the  farmer’s  wife’s  own 
pleasure. 

I  am  assuming  you  forgot  to  sow  your 
seed  in  July  or  did  not  know  when  to  get 
your  plants  started.  There  is  plenty  time 
now,  however.  Get  a  large  packet  of 
mixed  seed.  To  me,  mixed  seed  is  more 
interesting,  for  you  will  then  watch  your 
plants  every  day  for  new  varieties. 

Take  a  box  or  pan  about  four  or  six 
inches^  deep,  large  enough  to  sow  the  seed 
thinly.  Use  rich  garden  soil,  after  the 
seed  has  been  sown,  press  the  seeds  in  the 
soil  slightly  with  the  palm  of  the  hand. 


G-ood  Styles  for  Early  Spring  Sewing 

Pattern  2552  is  simplicity  itself,  yet 
has  lines  of  grace  and  beauty  for  the 
very  little  girl.  Made  up  in  woolen  plaid 
or  jersey  or  in  cotton  sports  materials 
this  little  dress  would  serve  almost  any 
purpose.  It  cuts  in  sises  6,  8,  10,  12 
and  14  years.  In  the  8 -year  size,  2  yards 
of  40-inch  material  are  required.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  2977  has  an  individual  touch 
in  the  dip  in  the  bodice  front  which 
gives  it  a  slender  line.  The  straight  back 
and  side-front  plaits  give  the  silhouette 
which  has  proved  most  popular.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3  %  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  yard  of  40-inch  contrast¬ 
ing,  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2979  is  the 

type  which  every 
young  girl  needs. 
Made  up  in  sheer 
georgette  or  in  other 
light  silks,  the  shirred 
skirt  and  easy  blouse 
make  a  very  dainty 
effect.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3% 
yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2973  is 

one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  styles  being  worn 
at  present.  The  two 
piepe  is  especially  good 
for  jersey,  canton 
crepe  or  wool  crepe. 
It  cuts  in  sises  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch  size 
requires  3%  yards  of 
40-inch  material  zvith 
1  /8  yards  of  27 -inch 
material  for  camisole. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (al¬ 
though  coin  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  New  Spring 
Catalogues  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


wise  beautiful  and  prosperous  homes.  And 
with  only  a  little  care  and  expense  our 
homes  could  be  beautified  and  made  more 
?t<ractive  for  ourselves  and  what  is  more 
important,  for  our  children.  Small  won¬ 
der  that  our  sons  and  daughters  leave  for 
the  city  as  soon  as  they  can  when  one 
looks  at  some  farm  houses  along  the  high¬ 
ways. 

Most  farm  families  contain  children  and 
if  mother  has  no  time  for  flowers,  she 
should  give  the  children  free  reign,  for 
most  children  love  flowers  and  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  grow  them  if  they  had 


remove  -the  cloth  and  place  the  box  in  4 
warm  sunny  window  and  continue  to  keep 
moist  for  there  always  are  weak  seeds 
which  need  more  time  to  germinate.  These 
weaklings  often  produce  the  most  gorgeous 
flowers.  When  they  seem  to  be  all  up 
remove  to  a  cooler  room  but  still  a  sunny 
one  and  keep  damp  and  the  plants  will  con. 
tinue  to  thrive  and  become  dark  green 
and  bushy.  A  temperature  of  from  40  to 
50  degrees  is  plenty  warm  enough. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  in  January  or 
February  and  the  plants  will  become  large 
enough  to  be  transplanted  in  the  last  of 
April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  as  the 
weather  permits.  Plant  in  any  rich  garden 
soil  in  the  evening  about  12  to  16  inches 
apart,  carefully  lifting  the  plants  so  as 
not  to  destroy  the  roots  and  being  sure 
they  have  plenty  root.  Give  each  plant 
a  generous  supply  of  water;  when  the 
water  has  all  soaked  in  the  soil  cover  the 
roots  and  press  lightly.  Pansies  like 
plenty  of  water  and  not  too  much  sun. 
I  have  tried  them  in  many  places,  but  the 
most  beautiful  ones  I  ever  raised  were  out 
in  the  sun  in  the  garden.  However,  it 
happened  to  be  a  very  wet  summer  and, 
as  we  must  depend  upon  natural  moisture, 
it  is  best  to  play  safe.  As  a  general  rule 
they  should  be  planted  where  they  are 
shaded  from  the  hot  afternoon  sun. 

If  37ou  have  time  to  gather  seed,  the 
first  cost  need  be  your  last  one,  unless 
you  want  new  varieties.  The  seed  should 
be  gathered  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
seed  pods  become  a  straw  yellow  and  the 
seed  of  the  same  color.  If  left  until  they 
become  brown  they  almost  all  will  burst 
and  scatter  the  seed  broadcast.  These 
will  germinate,  however,  if  the  ground  is 
not  disturbed  and  the  seedlings  destroyed. 
— AI.  O.  W.,  Pa. 


cover  six  times  the  depth  of  the  seed  or 
a  little  more. 

Cover  with  a  cloth  and  moisten  the  cloth 
until  when  lifted  the  soil  will  be  real 
wet.  Place  in  a  temperature  not  over  80 
degrees  or  under  40  degrees.  Always  keep 
moist,  never  allow  the  ground  to  become 
dry;  if  you  do,  the  seed  will  not  germinate 
and  you  need  not  expect  plants.  On  the 
other  hand  the  soil  must  not  be  kept  too 
wet  and  soggy  or  the  seed  will  rot.  Get¬ 
ting  the  plants  started  is  the  hard  part. 

Two  weeks  is  about  the  time  for  seed 
to  germinate.  When  the  first  ones  appear, 


Save  the  Waste 

T  TAKE  all  bones,  place  them  in  clean 
wash  boiler,  boil  them  until  meat  comes 
off  easily.  I  cut  all  meat  off  the  bones 
then  fill  my  jars  with  mixed  meats  and 
broth  or  stock,  or  strain  meat  out  and  can 
it  separately,  then  the  broth  separately. 
After  jars  are  filled  as  I  wish,  then  I  con¬ 
tinue  the  cold  pack  method,  boiling  my 
jars  three  hours.  When  I  wish  to  use  a 
jar  of  meat,  I  can  use  it  as  I  wish,  the 
stock  for  soups,  the  meats  for  pot  pie,  hash 
or  any  preferred  dish.  I  certainly  like  this 
way  of  using  bones;  there  is  no  waste 
whatever  and  I  find  the  filled  jars  come 
in  very  handily. — Mrs.  AI.  D.,  New  York; 

\  - 

Bund  Kuchen 

'  I  ’HE  German  housewives  have  long 
been  famed  for  their  delicious  coffee 
cake,  “bund  kuchen”  as  they  call  it  in 
Germany.  Here  is  an  excellent  recipe,  used 
for  over  a  half  century  by  these  skilful 
cooks — try  it  on  hubby  next  Sunday. 

Take  one  cup  of  melted  butter  and  R/s 
cup  of  sugar.  Cream  together.  Separate 
the  yolks  of  4  eggs  and  add  these  to  the 
creamed  butter  reserving  the  whites  for 
later  use.  Add  1  cup  of  milk,  3  cups  of 
flour  (carefully  sifted)  3j4  teaspoons  of 
baking  powder  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Fold  in  beaten  whites  of  eggs.  Bake  one 
hour  in  moderately  hot  oven.  Before 
serving,  sprinkle  well  with  powdered 
sugar. — I.  R.  H.,  Conn. 

This  recipe  sounds  very  similar  to  the 
usual  plain  cake  recipe  but  melting  the 
butter  gives  it  a  typical  coffee  texture, 
very  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
regular  creaming  process. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  26) 
five  years,  as  a  soldier  in  the  Legion 
Llrangkre. 

Five  years  was  a  long  time — but  Isobel 
would  only  be  twenty-three  at  the  end  of 
if,  and  if  Alichael  and  Digby  had  done 
tK is,  I  could  do  the  same.... It  would  be 
niue  to  return,  a  Colonel  at  twenty-five, 
an<&  take  Isobel  to  my  regiment. . .  .1  signed 
my  name. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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One  Way  of  Using  Up  Buttermilk 


And  Other  Ideas  Which  Busy  Farm  Women  Have  Discovered 


THIS  is  a  great  favorite  in  our  home. 

Eaten  with  brown  bread  or  biscuit  it 
is  delicious  and  if  the  butter  has  come  a 
little  soft,  leaving  some  cream  in  the  but¬ 
termilk,  it  seems  as  good  as  the  cream 
cheese  one  buys  in  jars  and  pays  so  dearly 
for. 

After  churning  which  is  always  done 
in  the  early  morning,  I  pour  the  butter¬ 
milk  into  a  bright  tin  pail.  This  is 
covered  with  a  clean  cloth  and  set  on  the 
end  of  the  stove.  It  remains  there  with¬ 
out  stirring  or  attention  of  any  kind  till 
before  suppertime  when  it  is  emptied  into 
a  muslin  sugar  bag.  I  have  a  strong  cord 
which  I  keep  hanging  on  the  nail  so  that 
it  is  always  just  handy  to  use.  It  is  tied 
in  a  round  about  4  inches  long  and  one 
can  slip  it  round  the  bag,  insert  the  one 
end  in  the  other  and  hang  up  in  a  minute. 
It  is  those  little  things  that  prevent  many 
women  from  making  cheese. 

If  the  bag  and  cord’ are  washed  out  and 
kept  at  hand,  also  the  cheese  square,  it 
wouldn’t  take  long  to  make  it.  To  get 
back  to  our  cheese.  The  bag  is  left  to 
drip  all  night  without  squeezing.  In  the 
morning  I  turn  the  curd  into  a  bowl,  add 
dairy  salt  and  a  small  lump  of  butter  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Next  it  is  placed  on  a 
small  muslin  square  and  tied  firmly  with 
the  cord.  My  cheese  press  is  decidedly 
primitive,  a  tea  plate  set  upside  down  on 
a  dinner  plate,  the  cheese  placed  on  the 
teaplate,  another  large  plate  on  top  and  a 
4-pound  weight  on  top  of  that.  By  even¬ 
ing  it  is  ready  to  use.  If  buttermilk  seems 
creamy  there  is  no  need  of  adding  any 
butter. — Flora. 


it  away  and  add  one  more  to  the  collection 
you  already  have”.  As  a  rule  people  are 
quite  bound  by  Christmas  conventions  of 
giving  and  receiving,  so  it  is  quite  refresh¬ 
ing  to  meet  an  individual  who  has  ideas  of 
her  own  and  the  daring  to  carry  them  out. 
— L.  B.  Chapman. 


The  World’s  Greatest  Heroes 


COME  months  ago  an  essay  contest 
was  started  asking  “Who  are  the 


twelve  greatest  world  heroes?”  Thous¬ 
ands  of  high  school  boys  and  girls  in 
this  and  more  than  thirty  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  entered  the  contest  and  twelve 
people  were  elected  in  the  order  given: 

Louis  Pasteur,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Christopher  Columbus,  George  Wash¬ 
ington,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Florence  Nightingale,  Joan  of 
Arc,  Socrates,  Johann  Gutenberg,  David 
Livingstone,  and  George  Stephenson. 

The  students  writing  the  prize  win¬ 
ning  essays  live  in  New  Jersey,  Oregon, 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Porto 
Rico,  Connecticut,  France,  Switzerland, 
South  Africa  and  Bulgaria. 


An  Idea  for  Next  Christmas 


|  HAVE  a  friend  who  always  keeps  her 
friends  amused  because  of  her  origin¬ 
ality.  I  thought  her  idea  about  photo¬ 
graphs  this  Christmas  was  worth  telling 
about.  There  is  nothing  we  enjoy  more 


Attractive  Doilies  at  Moderate  Price 


Doilies  1681  to  1686  show  a  very  attractive  choice'of  12  inch  doilies  stamped  on 
white  embroidery  cloth.  For  a  single  doilie,  ten  cents,  for  lots  of  six  or  more,  eight 
cents  each.  The  designs  are  artistic  and  suited  to  the  doilie  which  they  decorate,  yet 
they  are  very  easily  embroidered.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461  -4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


than  a  nice  photograph  of  our  friends  and 
yet  we  all  know  that  after  dusting  them 
on  the  piano  all  winter  we  are  quite  liable 
to  put  them  away  when  we  clean  house 
in  the  spring.  We  all  do  it  and  yet  we 
don’t  usually  say  so,  or  tell  the  person  who 
sent  us  a  photograph  last  Christmas  that 
some  photograph  is  in  a  dwarwer  with 
ten  others  on  top  of  it.  The  charm  of  this 
individual  is  that  she  never  lost  her  child¬ 
ish  habit  of  saying  exactly  what  happens 
and  just  as  we  love  the  trait  in  a  child, 
so  we  love  it  in  her  because  it  is  so  un¬ 
usual.  She  frankly  told  her  friends  about 
her  drawer  full  of  photographs  and  said 
she  knew  they  all  had  one  too  and  because 
they  did,  it  had  given  her  an  idea.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  a  picture  for  each  of  her 
friends,  she  used  the  same  amount  of 
money  and  had  just  one  very  beautiful 
photograph  taken  of  her  family  around 
their  own  fireside.  This  she  sent  to  the 
fi  iends  she  wanted  to  see  it,  with  enclosed 
postage  and  the  directions,  that  after  look- 
mg  at  the  picture  for  a  few  weeks,  they 
lvere  to  send  it  to  another  address.  The 
]ast  Person  was  to  return  the  picture  to 
ier,  because  as  she  said,  “you  know  you 
leally  care  niore  about  your  own  picture 
t  ian  anyone  else  does,  and  it  isn’t  any 
11101  e  trouble  to  remail  it  than  it  is  to  stick 


of  changing  the  paint  and  paper  and 
keeping  her  rooms  attractive.  She  wants 
a  telephone  and  a  means  of  getting  to 
town  easily.  She  wants  a  family  of 
children  and  a  supply  of  the  best  of 
books  to  feed  their  literary  tastes  (and 
her  own).  And  she  wants  music  of 
some  kind.  She  wants  some  leisure  to 
enjoy  life,  and  here  are  some  of  the 
things  she  would  be  able  to  enjoy: 

The  birds  and  the  wild  flowers  in  her 
vicinity,  a  beautiful  landscape,  the  sun¬ 
sets,  and  the  stars  at  night.  She  wants 
and  should  have  a  flower  garden  and 
handy  garden  plot.  She  should  learn 
to  appreciate  a  good  hike  to  the  woods, 
and  to  believe  that  there  is  real  physi¬ 
cal  culture  in  wielding  a  hoe  or  a  pump 
handle. 

If  she  has  and  appreciates  these 
things  she  may  be  truly  happy. — Mrs. 
C.  A.  P.,  New  York. 


A  Time  Saving  Hint 

YVT'HEN  lifting  down  the  ironed  arti¬ 
cles  that  have  been  hanging  upon 
a  cord  in  the  kitchen  to  air,  I  see  that 
my  sewing-box  is  ready  on  the  table. 
Then  I  mend  all  garments  that  have 
only  something  trifling  the  matter  with 


them,  before  I  fold  them  up.  A  tie- 
girdle  is  half  torn  away  from  the  waist 
of  a  frock,  a  pocket  is  ripped  loose  at 
the  corner,  the  lace  on  a  doiley  is  com¬ 
ing  off  for  just  about  ah  inch  on  one 
side,  the  button  on  a  shirt  is  dangling 
precariously  by  a  thread,  the  hem  of 
that  Princess  petticoat  is  giving  away  at 
one  side,  the  tape  on  the  end  of  a  towel 
requires  a  few  stitches. 

In  this  way  I  can  put  away  those 
mended  articles  instantly  instead  of 
stuffing  up  my  “To  mend”  box  with 
them.  In  the  mending  box,  goes  the 
sheet  requiring  a  large  patch,  the  shirt 
crying  for  new  cuffs  and  collar,  the 
woolen  pants  needing  several  darns,  and 
everything  that  will  take  some  time  and 


A  Real  Story  Book  Quilt 


Farm  Women  Happy  As  Nature 
Lover 


Every  block  of  the 
Mother  Goose  Quilt 
suggests  a  story  at 
bedtime.  This  is  only 
a  miniature  of  one  of 
the  20  blocks  of  which 
the  real  quilt  is  made. 
Each  block  is  8  inches 
square  and  comes  on 
a  wax  transfer  pat¬ 
tern  which  you  can 
stamp  onto  a  square 
of  white  muslin  and 
embroider  in  outline 


'T’HIRT Y-FIVE  years  ago  I  entered 
farm  life  as  the  wife  of  a  j'oung 


farmer.  I  entered  reluctantly,  as  to  me 
there  was  no  beauty  in  farm  life.  As  a 
compromise  we  purchased  a  farm  near 
towui,  where  I  could  have  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  town  life,  while  he  worked  his 
farm.  But  nine  years  ago  we  moved 
to  our  present  home,  which  is  two  miles 
from  any  town.  Times  have  changed 
and  my  mind  has  changed,  and  I  feel  I 
may  now  be  a  competent  judge  of  what 
a  woman  wants  on  a  farm. 

Of  course,  she  wants  a  pleasant 
kitchen  to  work  in,  and  the  privilege 


stitch.  The  20  blocks  are  then  set  together 
to  make  this  cunning  little  quilt. 

The  20  transfer  patterns  in  one  package 
with  instructions  for  making  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  50  cents  for 
the  complete  quilt  set.  Send  orders  to  the 
Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


trouble  to  repair.  This  little  plan  saves 
time  and  makes  for  efficiency. — Mrs.  IT. 
MF„  Canada. 


Hints  for  the  Homemaker 


If  a  room  is  damp,  smells  musty 
when  closed  even  for  a  few  days  and 
if  furniture  or  supplies  kept  in  it  mil¬ 
dew,  put  lime  in  earthen  bowds  and  set 
them  around  in  various  places  "where  the 
dampness  is  most  noticeable.  The  lime 
will  absorb  the  moisture  from  the  air 
and  rust  and  mildew  will  be  less  likely 
to  appear.  As  soon  as  the  lime  is  air- 
slacked  a  fresh  supply  should  be  put 
out.  The  odor  of  lime  will  not  cling 
either  to  clothing  or  food  stuffs. — L.  M. 


Your  ironing  board  cover  will  last 
longer  if  you  test  your  iron  on  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  little  salt  sprinkled  on  it. 
It  polishes  and  tests  the  heat  at  the  same 
time. — I.  B. 


Aunt  Janet’s  Book  Corner 


Winnie-the-Pooh;  Dutton's,  $2.00  by 
A.  A.  Milne. 

If  you  have  little  folks,  don't  fail  to 
procure  either  from  the  library  or  by 
purchase  A.  A.  Milne’s  new  book  called 
Winnie-the-Pooh.  Christopher  Robin,  the 
delightful  little  boy  of  the  story,  has  given 
this  unusual  name  to  his  best  beloved  teddy 
bear  and  the  other  figures  of  the  story 
are  no  less  than  other  toys  in  his  nursery. 
Grown-up  children  like  this  book  just 
about  as  well  as  the  younger  ones  do. 


*  *  * 


Everybody’s  Cook  Book — Henry  Holt 
and  Co.,  $5.00  by  Isabel  Ely  Lord,  formerly 
Director  of  the  School  of  Household 
Science  and  Arts  at  Pratt  Institute. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  very  complete 
cook  book,  with  definite  instructions  as  to 
the  how  and  why  of  recipes,  you  could  do 
no  bettqr  than  get  Miss  Lord’s  book. 
Every  recipe  has  been  tested  for  accuracy 
and  is  therefore  to  be  depended  upon.  If 
you  are  looking  for  a  gift  for  brides  or 
are  on  a  hunt  for  recipes  for  yourself,  this 
collection  is  one  of  the  very  best.  In  fact 
it  has  been  called  by  one  reviewer  “The 
world’s  best  cook  book.” 


Bright  color  is  like  spice — A  little  goes 
a  long  way. 
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Extra  washing  help! 
Millions  of  women  who 
get  it  know  that  nothing 
can  take  the  place  of 
Fels-Naptha! 


Unusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  together 
in  Fels-Naptha,  give 
extra  washing  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Do  the  utmost — tonight, 


A  cold  calls  for  quick  help.  Stop  if 
at  once.  Open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever,  tone  the  system. 

HILL’S  is  the  best  way  knowff. 
It  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,- 
000  for  it.  Millions  now  employ  it.  It 
stops  the  cold  in  24  hours,  then  does 
all  else  you  need.  Take  it  today,  and 
tomorrow  you  will  have  that  cold  in 
hand.  Don’t  rely  on  any  help,  lesfj 
complete,  less  effective. 


Be  Sure  It’r , 


Price  30e 


ml  QUININE 

Get  R*d  Bex  with  Portrait 


IMHSgS  SALE 


5 


CfrM1 


1  It*  Lots  or  more 
Bean  or  Grounds 
Fresh  from  the  Roaster 
From  Wholesaler  Direct 


36 


lb. 


This  sale  is  to  introduce 
to  people  living  out  of 


L 


DELIVERED 


to  people  living  uuu  vj.  - — 

New  York  City,  the  finest  coffees  m  America. 
An  opportunity  to  learn  also  how  much  more 
delicious  a  coffee  is  when  it  comes  to  you  direct 
from  the  roasting  ovens.  _  . 

This  special  price  for  our  Breakfast  Blend  is 
to  induce  you  to  LAY  IN  YOUR  WINTER  SUPPLY. 

Gillies  Cotlees  are  Not  sold  in  retail  stores 
Send  Cash,  Check  or  Money  Order  or  Pay  Postman 
Send,  for  General  Price  List 


GILLIES  COFFEE  CO. 


233-39  Washington  St. 

mmtmmmemammmmmmmm  Eet,  87  Years  1 


New  York  City 


Just  East  of  Broadway 

133- 137  West  47th  St. 

134- 136  West  48th  St. 


A  modern  high-class  la-story 
hotel  very  close  to  Times  Square 
and  within  a  few  minutes  to  all 
leading  Theatres  and  Shops. 

Rooms  with  running  water  $2.00 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  up 


Special  rates  for  long  or 
short  periods 

GEORGE  SANBORN,  Prop. 


.65-Page  Catalog  aud  directions  15c. 


Basketry  Materials  Heeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 


cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Aliston  Station.  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
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THIS 


USE 


ropPORTUNinr 


mm. 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a  word. 
The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week.  ....  a 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including  name  ana 
address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.”  counts  as  eleven 

"O^ Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  American  Agriculturist  reaches  OVER  140,000  farmers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Advertising  orders  must  reach 
our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  not  later  than  14  days  before  the 
Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancellation  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same 
schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to  subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money 
order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

dogs  and  pet  stock 

SCOTCH.  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  200 
Pups  and  Dogs,  Natural  Heelers,  Females  $5, 
Males  $8,  Spayed  Females"  $10,  Trained  Dogs  $25, 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GROVE 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N,  Y. _ _ 

HOW  TO  SPEED  FARM  STOCK  to  market, 
and  many  other  useful  books,  free  to  you.  LIN¬ 
SEED  MEAL,  Dept.  R-F,  Educational  Commit¬ 
tee,  1128  Union  Trust  B’ldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

SHEPHERD,  3  years,  heel  biter,  satisfaction 
guaranteed,  $20.  Black  police,  1  year,  little  ex¬ 
perience  but  heel  biter,  $15.  FRED  DLTT!ON, 
West  Winfield,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  COLLIE  puppies,  $10  male,  $7  fe¬ 
male,  thoroughbreds.  Scotch  shepherds  $6  & 

$3.  F.  L.  SWEET,  Smyrna,  N.  Y. _ 

WRITE  Mrs.  G.  Colvin,  Cherry  Creek,  N. 
Y.,  for  copy  of  best  canary  magazine  published. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  sable,  white  markings, 
males  $7.50,  females  $5.00.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 

EGGS— POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks— 
Early  discounts;  order  now;  circular.  ASCUI- 
NEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt, _ 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  Hatch¬ 
ing.  SCIIOENBORN'S  HATCHERY,  335  Mam 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas, 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  V.,  Box 

12. 

CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 
Rocks,  Camden,  New  York.  _ 

HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  150  egg  stock.  Two 
dollars  for  eleven,  $7.50  for  fifty.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  Single  Comb  White  Leghorn 
Baby  Chicks  from  high  producing  stock.  Write 
for  catalog.  GEORGE  HOAG,  Shavertown,  New 
York. 


DANIELS  S.  C.  BROWN  Leghorns  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  wants.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N. 

Y. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  Certified  and  Selected 
chicks.  Reasonable.  THE  DANIELS’  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. _ 

PARK’S  STRAIN,  Barred  Rocks,  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS, 
Greenville,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $14.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$14.00;  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$12.00;  Light  Mixed  $10.00;  Lots  of  50,  1c 
more,  25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— -Big  discount  offer  to 
commercial  egg  farms.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  get  something  worthwhile.  Tancred, 
Hollywood,  and  Barron  strains.  We  help  you 
start  right.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Ty¬ 
rone,  Pa. 


3  BREEDING  PENS  of  Reds— 10  hens  and 
male  yearlings,  show  quality,  egg  quantity.  Show 
Winners.  Prices  $30,  $40,  $50.  GLENREST, 
Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels.  Production  Show  Prize  Win¬ 
ners  Dams  records  200-2.90  eggs.  Price  $2.00  up 
RAYMOND  DUBOIS,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS— COCKERELS,  11  lbs. 
$4.00.  two  $7.50.  Barred  Rocks,  certified  mat¬ 
ings,  nice  $2.50,  Reds,  Viberts,  $3.50.  JENNIE 
YOUNG,  Hamden,  New  York. 


COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES — Choice  free- 
range  stock.  Well  grown  cockerels — $3.50  and 
$5  each.  Baby  Chicks.  INAVALE  FARM,  R. 
No.  4,  W allkill,  N.  Y. 


COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wyandottes.  Quality 
Supreme.  Chicks — Eggs.  Send  for  1927  pi  ices 
now.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JOHN  R. 
COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  “How  we  produce  a 
Better  Grade  of  Babv  Chicks”.  CARLETON 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Milford,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS,  Eggs,  Cockerels,  Feed- 
Beef  and  Fish  Scraps.  BOX  124,  Nelson,  Pcnna. 
Describe  Wants. 


SELECTED  BARRED  Rock  Cockerels,  Park 
Strain,  direct.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North  Clymer, 
N.  Y.  _ 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

GENESEE  VALLEY  CHICKS.  Mark  this 
“ad” — if  you  are  looking  for  high  quality  farm 
bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Chicks  hatched 
from  our  stock,  in  our  incubators.  Breeders 
have  been  selected  for  years  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a 
few  thousand  of  high  quality  chicks  to  offer  to 
the  trade,  who  appreciate  strong,  husky  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery'.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  50,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 
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BIG,  strong,  Wealthy  '  Baby  Chicks — Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Anconas  and  Rhode  Island  High  qual¬ 
ity',  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list.  PORTLAND  HATCHERY,  500 
West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed,  9c  and  up.  All 
chicks  of  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
Box  A,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SNOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 
Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs.  Breeders,  two  to  five 
y'ears  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Free 
catalog.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

REAL  QUALITY  in  Light  Brahma  or  Sin¬ 
gle  Comb  White  Leghorn  cocks  or  cockerels  & 
Brown  China  Geese.  KAUYAHOORA  FARM, 
Barneveld,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Baby  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies. 
White  mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  STRAIN  S.  C.  Ancona  cock¬ 
erels,  selected  for  breeding,  $5  each.  GEORGE 
HALE,  Mcdosa,  N.  Y. 

THOROBRED  CHICKS— Wyandottes,  Lang- 
shans  13c;  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  12c;  mixed 
10c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York.  Pa. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wvandotte 
Cockerels  $3  each.  MRS.  BEN  PUDNEY 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — -Two  mammoth  Candee  incuba¬ 
tors,  excellent  condition.  One  5,000  eggs  capac¬ 
ity  for  $300,  another  2,100  capacity  for  $150. 
MONROE  FLINT,  Portageville,  N.  Y. 

BUY’  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  for 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  OIL — tested.  Finest  Vitamine  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect — $32.00, 
5  gal.  Express  collect — $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid 
$2.50.  BREWERS’  YEAST— Tested,  100  lbs. 
Freight  collect — $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
— $16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  collect— $9.00,  5  lbs. 
Postpaid — $2.00.  Cash  wtih  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  Second-hand,  30 
doz.  size  with  flats  and  fillers,  excelsior  pads. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  Let 
us  quote  you.  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Waterbliry  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL,  tested,  light  yellow.  Vita¬ 
min  potency  guaranteed;  5  gallon  can  $8;  10 

gallon  can  $15,  at  New  York.  Sample  gallon 
$2.25  postpaid.  JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624 
Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Five  500-chick  Buckeye  Brooder 
stoves,  complete  $10.00  apiece  crated.  PAUL 
KUHL,  Cooper  Hill,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

CHOICE  WHITE  MUSCOVY  Drakes  $4.00; 
Ducks  $3.00;  Trios  $$10.00.  M.  V.  CALD¬ 
WELL,  Lisbon,  Ohio. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHIX,  Runner  &  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings:  Bred  and  Hatched  from  our  own  selected 
stock;  Guaranteed,  Quality,  Reliability',  Service, 
Catalogue.  WAYNE  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N. 
Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 
Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock, 
bred  from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S: 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVEY  Ducks  $2, 
Drakes  $3.  White  Rock  Cockerels  $4  and  $5 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N. 
Y. 


FOR  SALE— Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys,  Toms 
$10.00,  Hens  $8.00.  F.  L.  ABBOTT,  Gt. 
Bend,  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  Bronze  Toms — 15.  MRS  C  T 

SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed" 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellus-’ 
ville,  Pa. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Large  health  v 

birds  from  prize  winning  stock;  Toms  $15  and 
Hens  $12.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON 
Venice  Centre,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 

and  hens,  from  best  strain,  free  from  disease- 
MRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Route  No.'  E 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  BOURBON  Red  Tom. 
a  few  left,  at  $10.  MRS.  JEROME  E.  IIIIE 
BARD,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 

HEALTHY,  well-marked.  Bourbon  Red  toms, 
direct  from  Horning’s  breeding.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Choice  White  Muscovv  ducks. 
$5.00  pair.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  Lysander,  N. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys— Hens  $10. 
Toms  $15.  MRS.  H.  MEIER,  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Our  new  catalogue  on  Gasoline  Engines  is  the 
most  interesting  book  we  have  ever  published.  It 
tells  you  in  complete  detail  our  different  models, 
their  advantages,  and  price.  This  book  will  save 
and  make  you  money.  A  post  card  will  bring 
it  to  you.  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS,  1803 
Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City',  Mo. 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


Write  for  information  on  the  spreader  which 
assures  you  of  success.  THE  NEW  IDEA 
SPREADER  CO.,  Dept.  12,  Coldwater,  Ohio. 

MORE  POTATOES  PER  ACRE— Write  for 
details  as  described  in  our  catalog  on  IRON  AGE 
tools.  FRED  H.  BATE-MAN  CO.,  626  Chest¬ 
nut  St.,  Public  Ledger  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  WANTED 

WANTED — Traction  ditching  machine,  any 
condition.  DICK  WYNGAARDEN,  Fisher 
Road,  Ebenezer,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE— BARGAIN:  47  acre  fruit  farm 
near  Burlington,  N.  J.  All  fall  and  winter  varie¬ 
ties,  seven  room  brick  house  with  bath,  garage, 
barns,  price  $19,000,  will  help  finance.  DR.  M. 
W.  NEWCOMB.  Brown’s  Mills,  N.  J. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively'  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  ha# 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper.  The  Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. _ 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  Y,. _ ~ 

26)4  ACRE  FARM,  near  city,  southern  cli¬ 
mate,  businesses  bringing  cash  365  day's  a  year. 
MURRAY,  Selma,  Ala. _ _ 

FARM — For  sale  or  rent,  short  distance  from 
Colgate  University.  WILLIAM  NEWTON, 
Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignment* 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO.,  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. _ _ 

WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 

CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

More  Classified  on  pages  31  and  17. 
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EACH  GALLON  OF 
WATER 
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Service  Bureau 


Watch  For  Fraud  Eye-Specialist 


We  observed  in  the  January  1st  number 
of  American  Agriculturist,  in  the  Service 
Bureau,  an  article  pertaining  to  an  appar¬ 
ent  fraud  eye  specialist.  We  are  the  at¬ 
torneys  for  the  World's  Dispensary  Medi¬ 
cal  Association  of  this  city  and  are  now 
investigating  for  them  a  matter  similar  to 
the  one  mentioned  in  your  article. 

You  are  to  be  commended  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  in  connection  with  your  paper 
and  particularly  for  the  suggestions  and 
advice  given  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and 
we  are  sending  you  the  enclosed  circular 
believing  that  you  may  wish  to  make  some 
comment  in  your  columns  on  this  matter 
to  warn  your  subscribers  and  the  general 
public. — Mosley  and  Morey,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

rT*HE  article  appearing  in  the  Service  Bu- 
reau  and  referred  to  above,  related  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  subscribers  in 
Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  by  these  self-styled  eye  spcchl- 


REWARDi 

A  suitable  reward  will  be  paid  for 
any  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  persons  described  below: 

Two  men  representing  themselves  as  doc¬ 
tors  have  been  traveling  about  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  calling  upon  sick  people,  and  dis¬ 
pensing  medicines  for  cures,  charging  exorbi¬ 
tant  prices  for  medicines,  usually  in  pellet 
form,  and  probably  worthless.  The  men  are 
using  the  names  of  ‘.'Dr.  Pierce”  and  “Dr. 
Lewis.” 

The  alleged  Dr.  Pierce  claims  to  he  a 
grandson  of  the  well-known  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
of  Buffalo,  the  founder  of  the  World’s  Dis¬ 
pensary  Medical  Association,  and  Dr.  Pierce’s 
Invalids  Hotel,  and  manufacturer  of  the 
widely  advertised  Dr.  Pierce’s  remedies.  He 
claims  to  be  a  specialist  on  head,  eye,  ear, 
and  women’s  diseases.  This  man  has  'no 
connection  with  the  Dr.  Pierce  Institute  at 
Buffalo,  and  is  a  fraud,  evidently  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences. 

The  alleged  Dr.  Lewis  claims  to-  he  a  nerve 
specialist,  and  agrees  to  make  return  visits  to 
persons  who  purchase  medicines  from  these 
men,  or  receive  treatments.  When  last  seen 
or  heard  of  these  men  wore  traveling  by  auto¬ 
mobile  in  the  region  of  Clarksville,  Greene 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

A  description  of  the  alleged  Dr.  Pierce  Is  as 

follows: 

A  large  man,  weighing  about  200  pounds,  nearly 

six  feet  tall,  heavy  body,  dark  complexion,  targe,  or 
heavy  features,  thick  lips,  dark  eyes  an*  hair,  an* 
wearing  dark  rimmed  glasses.  He  has  a  compelling 
and  domineering  personality,  talks  with  a  loud  voice, 
almost  preaching  in  his  manner  of  talk.  When  last 
seen  he  was  dressed  in  a  medium  gray  suit,  with  gray 
hat  of  lighter  shade,  wore  a  vest  and  carried  a  gold 

watch.  Wore  a  tie  pin  believed  to  he  a  Masonic 

lodge  pin. 

A  description  of  the  alleged  Dr.  Lewis  Is  as 
follows: 

A  large  man  with  large  body,  not  as  tall  as  the 
man  first  described;  red  complexion.  When  last  seen 
he  wore  a  brown  suit  and  brown  hat;  wore  a  vest 
with  gold  chain  across  the  front. 

Address  all  communications  to 
THE  WILLIAM  J.  BURNS  INTERNATIONAL 
DETECTIVE  AGENCY,  Inc. 

No.  405  Morgan  Building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Telephone,  Seneca  3134 


ists.  \\  e  arc  glad  to  reproduce  in  the 
Service  Bureau  columns,  a  copy  of  the 
warning  circular  also  mentioned  in  the 
above  letter,  issued  by  the  Burns  De¬ 
tective  Agency.  From  the  description 
given,  these  men  using  the  names  of 
Pierce  aud  Lewis  are  apparently  the  same 
who  tried  to  swindle  our  readers  in  Yates 
County. 

Use  the  Service  Bureau 

The  Service  Bureau  is  glad  to  help  in 
this  and  similar  cases.  Readers  are  urged 
to  use  the  Service  Bureau  at  all  times, 
preferably  before  the  “horse  is  stolen”. 
We  get  thousands  and  thousands  of  letters 
throughout  the  year  asking  every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  question.  That  is  what 
we  want.  The  numbers  are  not  too  great 
for  the  Service  Bureau,  which  is  organized 
solely  for  the  free  use  of  A. A.  subscribers, 
as  much  as  they  wish  to  use  it.  The 
handling  of  complaints  against  mercantile 
and  commercial  houses,  as  well  as  advice 
on  legal  and  financial  matters,  constitutes 
the  big  job  of  the  Service  Bureau.  Per¬ 
sonal  claims  we  are  not  legally  constituted 
to  handle,  although  very  often  we  can  be 
of  very  material  assistance.  However,  our* 
one  big  job  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  as  in  the 
case  of  the^  eye  specialists;  to  warn  our 
readers  against  tfie  shrewd  and  unscrup¬ 
ulous  schemers  who  make  it  their  business 
to  get  the  farmers'  money,  giving  nothing 
m  return. 


f  ‘  F armers ,  and  Traders  ’  ’  ’ 
Sound 


.'V!:e  Farmers'  and  Traders’  Life  Insu 
Tr.Ls  Co-  of  Syracuse  a  reputable  concer 
h  representative  has  been  selling  po 
cies  here  and  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  tri 


as  he  states,  that  the  company  is  good  and 
connected  with  the  Grange  to  the  extent, 
at  least,  that  from  all  policies  written  for 
Grange  members  a  percentage  goes  to  the 
Grange. 

DOTH  the  New  York  Office  of  the  State 
Insurance  Bureau  as  well  as  the  Life 
Insurance  Underwriters  report  very  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  above  company.  We  are  in¬ 
formed  that  the  company  is  in  good 
financial  condition  and  the  men  in  charge 
are  sound  responsible  business  men.  It  is 
a  stock  company.  At  the  present  time 
dividends  are  not  being  paid,  the  money 
being  turned  back  into  the  business  thereby 
strengthening  its  financial  condition.  It 
is  said  that  several  years  ago  the  company 
did  pay  dividends,  ill-advisedly,  but  dis¬ 
continued  with  the  result  that  today  it  is 
in  a  better  financial  state  and  progressing. 

We  are  informed  by  S.  L.  Strivings, 
Master  of  the  New  York  State  Grange 
that  the  Grange  has  a  working  agreement 
with  the  company.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wahvrath 


Insurance  lndemniiies  Paid  During 
December 

F  Bowen,  Gasport,  N.  Y.  . $  68.57 

Tkrtnvn  from-  load  of  hay — broken 
taw 

C.  W.  Palmer,  Westtown,  N.  Y.  38.57 

Atctomobile  wreck — back  injured. 

Thomas  Kurfess  .  80.00 

Fell  from  load  of  hay — fractured 
collar  bone. 

Jonothan  Austin  .  130.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  wheat— broke 
both  arms. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Winters,  Chatham, 

N.  Y.  , .  20.00 

Automobile  accident— cut  eye. 

J.  H.  Winters,  Chatham,  N.  Y. ..  30.00 

Automobile  accident— ribs  fractured. 

C.  A.  Midlam,  Cuyler,  N.  Y .  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon— injured  arm. 

Clarence  Taylor,  Smiths  Basin, 

N.  Y.  . . . . .  130.00 

Automobile  accident — leg  broken. 

H.  C.  Berry,  Meadville.  Pa . .  2.86 

Auto  collided  with  another  machine 
— shock. 

Ida  M.  Grosbeck,  Voorheesville, 

N.  Y.  . 30.00 

Automobile  accident — knee  injured. 

Mrs.  R.  Conklin,  Allkill,  N.  Y...  130.00 

Automobile  accident — both  legs 
brokeu. 

Lawrence  Conklin.  WallkiH.  N.  Y.  130.00 

Auto  struck  by  R.  R.  train — lac¬ 
eration  face.  hand. 


Louis  Larch,  Machias,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Auto  accident — ribs  broken,  body 
bruised. 

Grant  Pritchard,  Conewango 

Valley,  N.  Y.  .  . .  20.00 

Jumped  from  burning  car— -injured 
arm. 

Clinton  Warner,  Corry,  Pa . 130.00 

Auto  accident — broken  lee. 

T.  J.  Porter,  Saratoga  Springs, 

N.  Y .  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon  while  loading 
corn-stalks. 

Andrew  Klucyinsky,  Soutbburg, 

Conn . 10.00 

Thrown  front  wagon— injured 

ankle. 

Edward  Chamberlin,  Westfill, 

N.  Y . 2.86 

Thrown  from  wagon-injured  hand. 

M.  F.  French,  Gainesville.  N.  Y.  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured 

collar  bone. 

Mildred  Eckert,  Burlington 

Flats,  N.  Y.  .  20.00 

Automobile  accident — rib  broken. 

A.  G.  Ricketts,  Hunt,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured 


jaw. 

Mahlon  Groom,  Sussex,  N.  J.  . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  truck — injured  chest. 

George  Shaw,  Chemung,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — broken  rib. 

Andrew  Danieis,  Sherburne  Falls, 


Mass .  20.00 

Wagon  tipped  over,  throwing  him 
out. 

John  Boran,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ _  130.00 

Automobile  accident — Contusions 

of  body. 

Yetta  Raopaport.  Stephentown, 

N.  Y.  '(Cannot  locate)  .  10.00 


$1 432.86 


of  Evans  Mills  is  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  representing  the  State 
Grange. 


Who  Knows  the  Owner 

“!  have  in  my  possesion  a  silver  medal, 
about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  which  was 
found  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  several  years 
ago,  Oji  one  side  the  inscription  Is:  ‘New 
York  Slate  Agricultural  Society’,  with 
figure  of  Ceres  and  under  this,  the  Initials 
G.  H.  L.  .On  the  other  side  of  this  medal 
the  Inscription  reads:  ‘Awarded  to  Mrs. 
Isaac  Clement,  for  Satchetl,  1853’.  This 
inscription  is  surrounded  by  a  wreath.” 

|F  anyone  knows  to  whom  this  medal  be¬ 
longs,  or  can  give  us  any  information 
that  would  help  us  locate  the  person  who 
should  have  it,  write  to  the  Editor  of 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HIDES— FURS— SHIPPERS 

FURS  WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons, 
Mink,  Muskrats  $2.00.  Weasels  $1.50.  Postage 
refunded.  Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Fur¬ 
riers,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Hides,  wool,  furs — special  top 
cash  market  prices.  Bank  reference  furnished. 
Ship  today  or  write  for  prices  and  tags.  Twen¬ 
ty-one  years  of  active  business  here.  We  render 
a  real  service  the  year  ’round.  S.  II.  LLV1NGS- 
TON,  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lan:aster.  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 

COMPETENT  HERDSMAN  WANTED.  Man 
who  has  had  experience  in  both  A.  R.  O.  and 
semi-official  work.  Give  experience  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  also  last  salary  received.  Position  open 
April  1st.  BOX  400,  c]o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  in  cow 
barn.  State  wages  received  in  last  position. 
Also  give  references.  FISHK1LL  FARMS, 
Hopewell  Junction,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — Married  man  as  .  herdsman  and 
foreman.  Pure-bred  herd.  Party  with  extra  help 
and  milkers  preferred.  Good  wages  for  party 
that  can  fill  hill.  BOX  403,  c|o  Aurkicax  Ag¬ 
riculturist. 

WANTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  orchard  work  and  trac¬ 
tors.  State  wages  received  in  last  position,  also 
references.  Position  open  April  1st.  Write  or 
apply  in  person  ITSHK.IL.L  FARMS.  James 
Bailey,  Superintendent.  Hopewell  Junction, 
Dutchess  County,  New  York. 


WANTED — American  Housekeeper.  One  that 
wants  a  good  home  more  than  high  wages,  in 
small  family.  On  state  road  in  Vermont.  No 
Children.  State  age  and  wages  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  C.  G.  BRAGG,  So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 

CHILDREN  BOARDED 

CHILDREN  BOARDED  in  country,  good 
home.  M.  C.  SNYDER,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Voorhees- 
viite,  N.  Y. 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

“  5  LBS. "CLOVER  $$1.10,  10  $2.00.  Buckwheat 

$1.00,  $1.75.  Postpaid  three  zones.  60  lbs.  here 
Buckwheat  $5.50,  Clover  Blend  $6.50.  HENRY 
WILLIAMS,  Romulus.  N.  Y. 

PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey,  5  lb. 
pail  postpaid  Third  Zone,  90  cts.  EDWIN  RICK¬ 
ARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

FINE  QUALITY  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can, 
here,  clover,  $7.70:  buekwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail 
within  3rd  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,-  $1.75;  reduced 
prices  on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  con¬ 
tainers:  satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail,  Clover 
$1.15,  Buckwheat  S1.Q0,  postpaid;  60-lbs.,  Clover 
$7.50,  Buckwheat  $6.00,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine  Siding— $25.00 
per  thousand — 5  thousand  feet — $100.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STOWS  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven,  Ct, 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  lor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON  ,  Dimock,  Pa. 

HUMOROUS  RURAL  Plays,  easily '  staged. 

easily  produced.  Catalogue.  HARRY  DOTY, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GLASS  CLOTH  repays  its  cost  many  times  a 

season.  .  Much  cheaper  than  glass,  brings  atnaz. 
mg  success  with  Baby  Chicks,  and  is  ideal  for 
i.o^ctc  ior  frer  illustrated  catalog. 

Hi  ir^  '  v  B£SS-’  ^ePt-  -%  Bladen,  Nebr.,  or 
Wellington,  Ohio. 


KILL  RATS  quickly,  cheaply  and  surely,  with¬ 

out  any  fuss  or  bother.  They  cannot  dodge 
C.yanogas  A-Dust”.  Write  for  Leaflet  148 
AMERICAN  C  YANA  MID  SALES  CO.  Inc 
511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 


GENUINE  FAIRBANKS  PORTABLE  Plat¬ 

form  Scales  at  $16.15  for  the  500-lb.  and  $18.90 
t ie  1000-lb.  Lower  than  pre-war  prices.  THE 
1  ECK  CO.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

GENUINE  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor,  Triple 

Silver-plated  Holder,  and  one  blade  in  carton. 
Price  25c;  Postage  prepaid.  PENN  SALES  CO., 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

DISTINCTIVE  Printing!  Samples  Free! 

FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed,  post- 
paid  ^  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL. 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

BIG  BARGAIN — 200  Envelopes,  200  Letter¬ 
heads,  business  size,  any  wording  neatly  printed, 
postpaid.  $2.50.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  V t. 

MAPLE  LABELS — Four  sizes:  SI. 85,  $2.30, 

$2.75,  $$3.00  per  1000,  postpaid.  HONESTY 
FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont, 

150  NOTEHEADS  100  white  envelopes,  point¬ 

ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK~" 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — -The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP. 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  E'REE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn, 

HOLCO  1927  SEED  BOOK  ready  for  you. 
Contains  valuable  information  on  gardening  and 
farming.  HOLMES-LETHERMAN,  Box  M, 
Canton,  Ohio. 

MASTODON  WORLD’S  LARGEST  EVER- 
BEARING.  Less  than  2c  each.  Why  Pay  More. 
Champion  Originator.  Catalogue  Free.  EDW, 
L1BKE,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan. 

NO  OBLIGATION,  merely  ask  for  our  list  of 
crop  brands  and  prices.  THE  MAPES  FOR¬ 
MULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  Dept. 
10,  270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

STARK’S  1927  Fruit  Catalogue  is  ready. 
Write  for  it  today.  STARK  BRO'S.,  Box  192, 
Louisiana,  Mo, _ 

More  Classified  on  pages  17  and  30. 


Read  the  large  number  of  ads  in  the 

“CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT” 

and  you  will  agree  that 
“It  Pays  to  Advertise” 

When  you  advertise  in  American  Agriculturist  you  reach  more  than 
140,000  farm  homes  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
counties  of  the  surrounding  states,  AND  at  the  VERY  LOW  COST 
of  7c  per  word!  Try  the  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT  once,  and 
you’ll  always  use  it! 

DON’T  DELAY— CUT  THIS  OUT  TODAY 


American  Agriculturist,  Classified  Dept., 

461-A  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen : 

Here’s  my  ad! — Insert  the  following  classified  advertisement 

containing _ words  at  7c  per  word,  making  a  total  or 

$ _ • _ per  insertion  or  $ - for - insertions, 

which  amount  you  will  find  enclosed. 
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This  strap  is  as  good  as  new  except  where 
the  buckle  tore  it  and  the  ring  wore  it. 


Tell' tale  Evidence 

Showing  How  lValsh  No-Buckle 

Harness  Prevents  Destruction 
like  This  and  Saves  You  a  lot 

of  Work  and  Monex 


See  How  Buckles  Cut 
and  Tear  the  Straps 


Walsh  Conquers  Greatest 
Destroyer  of  Harness 

Buckles  and  rings  ruin  any  harness. 
They  ruined  your  harness.  Buckles  cut 
straps,  rings  wear  straps,  buckle  holes 
weaken  straps.  Ordinary  harness  has  68 
buckles  and  275  buckle  holes.  Also  over 
275  places  where  friction  of  leather  against 
metal  wears  the  straps  in  two.  Walsh 
harness  has  no  buckles  or  rings,  no  holes 
in  straps.  By  actual  test  Walsh  No-Buckle 
Harness  is 

Three  Times  Stronger 

—  than  ordinary  harness.  A  Walsh 
breeching  lead-up  strap  held  1100  pounds. 
With  a  buckle  attached,  the  same  kind  of 
strap  didn’t  hold  360  pounds.  Test  it 
yourself  and  be  convinced. 

“I  pull  trees  15  indies  thick  with  my  Walsh 
No-Buckle  Harness.”  —  W.  COHEN,  of 
Ratner,  Sask.,  Canada. 

‘‘The  only  harness  that  ever  stayed  on  my 
team  in  a  heavy  pull  that  didn’t  break  before 
they  quit."— JOHN  J.  MARSHALL,  of  Ira. 

Iowa. 


first  set  of  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  12 
years  ago.  Today  farmers  all  over  the 
world  are  using  Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness, 
and  not  a  single  set  has  worn  out  yet. 

‘‘Your  harness  is  the  best  I  ever  saw — handy 
in  every  way.  I  think  it  will  outwear  a  dozen 
other  sets.”— K.  C.  BLANKINSKY,  of 
Decatur,  Ill. 

‘‘Your  harness  will  outwear  three  sets  of 
buckle  harness.” — W.  M.  HEPP,  Monticello, 

Ind. 

Made  of  World’s  Best  Leather 

Every  Walsh  strap  is  cut  from  the  hide 
of  a  northern-grown  steer.  The  Walsh 
special  test  is  applied  to  every  hide.  It 
is  the  most  rigid  ever  used,  and  I  reject 
every  hide  that  does  not  meet  the  test.  It 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  strongest,  dense¬ 
grained  leather  in  every  strap — the  kind 
that  will  not  stretch  or  break.  Every  hide 
is  tanned  by  my  special,  six-months,  oak 
bark  process.  The  best  ever  discovered. 

“It  is  the  only  harness  I  ever  saw  that  did 
not  show  some  poor  pieces  of  leather  the  first 
time  it  came  through  a  hard  rain." — RAY¬ 
MOND  NEWCOME,  Deloit,  Iowa. 


See  What 
Rubbing 
Against  Rings  . 

_  „  »  Does  to  the  // 1 

Easy  to  put  on  mV  Straps 
or  take  off,  even 
in  the  dark,  or  with 
mittens  on  in  coldest 
weather.  It  has  the 
handiest  hame  fasteners,  bridle  and  breech¬ 
ing  adjustments — the  most  improved  fea¬ 
tures  you  ever  saw.  The  Walsh  fits  the 
horse  easily,  comfortably.  Will  not  slide 
off  under  foot. 

“I  can  adjust  your  harness  to  my  team  in 
three  minutes  and  never  remove  my  gloves.” 

— A.  J.  GRAY,  Hadley,  Pa. 

See  This  Wonder  Harness 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  learn  about 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  before  buying 
any  harness.  It  is  the  improved  Harness 
of  the  Age — as  far  in  advance  of  buckle 
harness  as  the  modern  sedan  is  ahead  of 
the  old-time  buggy-wheel  auto.  Over 
100,000  farmers  are  enthusiastic  users  of 
Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness,  and  thousands 
of  them  come  back  for  more . 


Lasts  Twice  as  Long 

Because  it  has  no  buckles  to  tear  and 
no  rings  to  wear,  no  holes  to  weaken 
straps  —  Walsh  Harness  lasts  twice  -*  as 
long  as  ordinary  harness.  I  made  the 


Horse  Power  is  the  cheapest,  most  dependable 
and  most  satisfactory  Farm  Power  in  the  world • 


Saves  High  Cost  of  Repairs 

Walsh  Harness  having  no  buckles  to  cut 
straps,  no  rings  to  wear  straps,  no  holes 
in  straps  to  weaken  them,  has  the  lowest 
repair  cost  of  any  harness  in  the  world. 

“I  have  used  my  Walsh  Harness  every  day 
for  nine  years.  Have  never  oiled  it  or  had  any 
part  repaired,  and  I’m  not  ashamed  to  show 
it  anywhere.” — W.  H.  BRISCOE,  Patchogue, 

N.  Y. 

Easy  to  Handle 

Walsh  No-Buckle  Harness  is  easily  ad¬ 
justed  to  fit  any  horse  or  mule  perfectly. 


16-27 


My  Harness  Must  Sell  Itself 

I  don’t  want  a  penny  of  your  money 
until  I  prove  to  you — by  showing  my 
harness  on  your  own  team — that  it  is  the 
handsomest,  best-fitting,  easiest-to-handle, 
strongest  and  best  harness  you  ever  saw  at  any 
price.  No  matter  where  you  live  I  will  ship  you 
a  set  on  30  days  Free  trial.  The  harness  MUST  be  its 
own  salesman.  If  you  like  it,  my  terms  are  the  easiest 
you  ever  saw.  If  you  don’t 


catalog  NOW  if  you  need  harness 
this  season. 
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Nine  Months  to  Pay  for  Walsh  Harness 

My  easy  terms  are  the  talk  among  farmers — everywhere.  30  days  to  try 
the  harness  and  NINE  months  to  pay  for  it,  if  you  wish  to  keep  if 

Mail  Coupon  for  My  Astounding  FREE  Offer 

I  have  a  surprise  for  every  purchaser  of  my  harness  this  mon 
My  harness  costs  you  no  more  than  the  best  ordinary 

harness.  My  special  offer  gives  you  even  greater  * 

value.  Send  coupon  today  and  receive  all  par-  jF 
ticulars,  my  big  illustrated  harness  book  show* 
ing  over  100  illustrations  of  how  I  make  No- 
Buckle  Harness — also  my  plan  to  help  you 

make  some  easy  money.  Address  *23  *^ran<*  Ave.,  Dept.  514 

James  M.  Walsh  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

James  M.  Walsh  Co.  S  Send  me  free  of  charge  Walsh 

123  Grand  Ave.  Dept.  514  Harness  Book,  free  trial  offer  and 

Milwaukee,  Wls.  liberal  long  time  terms  on  W alsh  Harness 


James  M. 
Walsh 

James  M. 
Walsh  Co. 


No  Buckles  to  Tear  | 
No  Rings  to  Wear'  I 

No  Holes  in  Straps  | 

to  Weaken  Thern.  j 


Name. 


R.F.D . State.. 


Founded  in  1842 


peal  and  romance  different  from  that  of  any  other 
farm  job.  The  liking  for 


said  FatheK  ‘^hash^e  bttck< 
131§@P  tomorrow  we^sfeasT  tapping. 
i.“r_irjj..L'r.a  Much  water  has  gone  ov 

the  dam  and  under  the  bridge  since 
that  early  spring  morning  thirty  years 
The  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
longer 


sugar-making  prob¬ 
ably  comes  naturally  to  us  of  New  England 
descent,  for  tapping  the  maples  was  one 
s.  of  the  earliest  farm  activities  in  this 
|k  country  and  often  maple  sugar  was  the 
gj|  only  sweet  of  the  pioneer  family. 

But  more  than  this,  the  running 
n ||J  of  sap  appeals  to  most  of  us  because 
11111  it  is  the  direct  voice  of  Natur 


ago. 

passing*  seasons  no  longer  worry  /||l|§i| 
Father.  The  maple  grove  is  gone 
and  cultivated  crops  have  grown 
over  the  site  of  the  old  sap  house 
these  many  years.  But  still  memory  fill  ' 
lives  on  and  brings  back  to  “the  \1B 
boys”  each  returning  springtime  'llpP 
something-  of  the  old  thrill  that  came  \||||| 
with  the  first  big  outdoor  job  of  the  ^|| 
new  year  when  the  sap  began  to  run.  % 

To  some,  making  maple  syrup  and 
sugar  may  be  a  hard,  toilsome  and  disagree¬ 
able  task,  but  to  most  of  us  it  also  has  an  ap 


e  prom- 

i  /  :J||||  ising  the  husbandman  the  coming  of 
f  Resurrection  and  New  Life.  The 

/  long  dead  winter  is  past.  The  warm- 
ing  sun  courses  the  new  life  blood 
pi/  through  all  Nature,  overflowing  the  sap 
buckets  bv  day,  and,  sinking  behind  the 
%£/  horizon  at  eventide,  Alls  the  western  sky 
'  with  the  glorious  Spring*  Light.  So  when 
the  sap  begins  to  run,  no  matter  how  tired  and 
discouraged  we  may  be,  with  uplifted  spirit  and 
quickened  soul,  we  turn  our  faces  once  more 

toward  another,  and,  we 
^.r hope,  Better  Day. 
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American  Agriculturist,  February  19,  1927 


700,000  COWS 


in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed 
will  eat  G.  L.  F.  feed  tomorrow 
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Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
*  Ithaca,  N.  Y- 


COUNT  them — 8,  10,  15,  20,  30  cows  to  a  barn — - 
to  a  total  of  200,000,  are  now  eating  G.  L.  F. 
feeds.  It’s  fairly  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  cooperative  purchasing.  But  more  than 
that,  it’s  proof  that  the  farmers  of  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  are  satisfied  with  the  G.  L.  F.  purchasing 
system  and  the  advantages  of  flexible  formula  feeds. 
For  seventy  percent  of  these  200,000  cows  will 
eat  feeds  of  flexible  formulas— Milk  Maker  qr 
Exchange  Dairy. 

To  understand  why  the  G.  L.  F.  changes  the 
formula  of  a  dairy  feed  you  must  first  have  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization. 
The  G.  L.  F.  is  a  buying  service,  owned  by  farmers, 
run  by  farmers,  for  farmers.  The  G.  L.  F.  does  not 
sell  feed  to  its  patrons;  it  buys  feed  for  them. 
Therefore,  when  its  patrons  turn  over  to  this  service 
the  job  of  securing  feed  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  200,000  cows,  it  is  not  a  question  with  the 
G.  L.  F.  of  being  able  thereby  to  sell  so  much  oat 
hulls,  or  beet  pulp,  or  ground  alfalfa.  It  is  simply  and 
solely  a  question  of  how  cheaply  the  G.  L.  F.  can  get 
together  a  feed  which  will  give  the  dairyman  the  last 
penny  from  his  herd,  and  still  keep  that  herd  pro¬ 
ducing  and  reproducing  year  after  year. 

Any  unprejudiced  feed  authority  will  tell  you 
that  there  are  a  variety  of  mixtures  which  will 
get  the  maximum  production  from  these  200,000 
cows  while  maintaining  them  in  flesh  and  health.  But 
what  advantage  is  there  in  maximum  production  if 
you  don’t  make  maximum  profits  thereby?  In  other 
words,  the  practical  feed  for  the  dairyman  to  use  is 
the  one  which  makes  milk  at  the  greatest  profit 
and  maintains  his  herd. 

The  G.  L.  F.  is  accomplishing  this  result  by  alter¬ 
ing  its  formulas  when  the  need  arises  to  keep  prices 
where  the  dairyman  can  make  money  feeding  the 
mixture.  The  standards  are  high.  They  are  set  by  the 
College  Feed  Conference  Board  and  every  formula 
change  is  scrutinized  by  the  board  before  it  goes  into 
effect.  But  within  these  standards,  the  G.  L.  F.  plays 
no  favorites  with  ingredients.  The  one  which  can  do 
the  desired  job,  most  economically,  is  the  one  which 
goes  into  the  mixture.  The  dairyman  knows  when 
each  change  is  made,  because  a  tag  with  the  formula 
is  on  every  bag.  He  knows  he  is  protected  in  the 
changes  by  his  own  organization  and  the  College 
Feed  Conference  Board.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the 
results  the  system  has  given  him.  Two  hundred 
thousand  cows  are  eating  G.  L.  F.  feeds  70  percent 
the  flexible  formula  feeds— Milk  Maker  and  Ex¬ 
change  Dairy. 
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Farmer,  Banker  and  County  Agent  Cooperate 

How  a  Dairyman  in  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  Built  up  a  Pure  Bred  Herd 


IN  1903,  Mr.  Thomas  Escott  purchased  the 
farm  which  he  now  owns,  consisting  of  118 
acres  located  about  six  miles  from  Wells- 
boro,  Pennsylvania  in  the  community  known 
as  Welsh  Settlement.  This  farm  is  nicely  situated 
and  is  well  adapted  to  dairying.  The  milk  from 
the  herd  was  sold  to  a  condensary  nearby  but  for 
a  time  the  profits  were  far  from  satisfactory. 

“I  had  not  been  farming  long  before  I  realized 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  cows  that  would 
produce  more  milk”,  said  Mr.  Escott.  “We  be¬ 
gan  to  get  some  better  cows,  using  bulls  that  were 
eligible  to  registry  but  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
register  them,  as  we  had  only  a  grade  herd.  One 
thing  we  did  which  was  quite  a  change  from  the 
usual  practice,  was  to  have  the  cows  freshen  in 
the  fall.  We  found  that  they  would  produce 
milk  all  winter  and  then  would  produce  nearly 
as  much  in  the  summer,  as  cows  that  freshened 
in  the  spring.  We  also  discovered  that  we  could 
learn  more  about  the  care  and  feed¬ 
ing  of  cows  while  we  had  them  in  the 
barn.  In  the  summer  folks  are  busy 
with  field  work  and  the  cows  are  on 
pasture,  so  it  is  difficult  to  know  just 
how  much  they  are  eating.” 

In  1912  Mr.  Escott  decided  to  try 
out  purebreds.  “I  bought  one  co*v 
first,”  he  said.  “I  bought  her  from 
a  dealer  who  had  purchased  her  in 
New  York  state.  He  seemed  to  think 
she  would  do  well  for  me  and  she 
looked  nice.  Of  course  any  cow  may 
have  an  off  year  and  perhaps  this  was 
the  case  here.  At  any  rate  we  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  make  her  pro¬ 
duce  more  milk  than  the  grades  we 
had,  so  according  to  the  agreement 
I  had  with  him,  I  took  her  back  in 
the  Spring.  She  had  freshened  and 
had  a  bull  calf,  which  I  bought  and 
used  for  our  first  purebred  herd  sire.” 


“That  is  interesting,”  I  replied,  “because  a  lot 
of  men  would  have  been  discouraged  after  such 
an  experience  and  would  never  have  bought  an¬ 
other  purebred.” 

“That  is  what  the  dealer  seemed  to  think  I 
would  do  when  I  bought  her  back,  but  I  told 
him  that  when  he  found  something  that  he 
thought  was  what  I  wanted,  to  let  me  know  and 
I  would  talk  with  him.  The  next  year  I  bought 
three  old  cows  from  him  and  they  did  well,  but 
I  sold  them  after  two  years  and  bought  eight 
heifers,  which  were  really  the  foundation  stock, 
of  the  herd.  I  concluded  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  start  a  herd  with  one  or  two  cows.  There  is 
too  much  temptation  to  raise  everything  in  order 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  herd.” 

“About  that  time  I  began  to  feel  that  the  bull 
I  had,  who  was  the  son  of  the  first  cow  I  bought, 
did  not  have  the  right  backing,  so  I  sold  him  and 
for  a  short  time  I  hired  the  use  of  a  son  of  King 


The  Escott  farm  home  might  be  called  the  ideal.  It  is  large  enough  for  comfort, 
well  kept  and  is  supplied  with  many  conveniences  and  comforts. 


of  the  Pontiacs,  King  Pontiac  Mellany.  This 
bull  was  later  sold  for  a  moderate  price,  but  as 
records  were  secured  on  his  daughters,  his  value 
increased  and  he  finally  sold  at  a  good  substantial 
figure.  We  give  him  the  credit  for  much  of  the 
high  producing  qualities  of  our  herd.” 

“I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  before  it  slips 
my  mind  to  give  a  lot  of  credit  for  what  little 
success  I  may  have  had,  to  Mr.  Paul  P.  Korb,  our 
farm  bureau  man,  and  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Bennett, 
President  of  the  Tioga  County  Savings  Trust 
Co.,  of  Wellsboro,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Korb  has 
always  been  ready  to  help  with  our  breeding  and 
feeding  problems.  He  persuaded  us  to  do  our 
first  semi-official  testing,  which  added  a  lot  to 
the  value  of  the  stock  we  sold  and  lie  directed 
many  prospective  buyers  here.” 

“When  I  first  began  to  go  to  the  bank  for 
money,  they  wanted  someone  to  sign  notes  with 
me,  but  before  many  years  Mr.  Bennett  told  me 
that  if  I  saw  any  stock  I  wanted,  to 
draw  a  check  for  it  and  at  the  same 
time  send  him  a  note  to  cover  it.  I 
greatly  appreciated  this  help  and  want 
to  give  him  credit  for  it.  If  it  had 
been  necessary  to  go  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  borrow  money,  I  would 
never  have  done  it.” 

It  was  a  rainy  day  that  I  called  at 
the  Escott  Farm  and  our  visit  was 
conducted  inside.  Mrs.  Escott  helped 
greatly  in  recalling  interesting  inci¬ 
dents  and  showed  that  she  had  been 
as  familiar  with  and  as  interested  in 
the  work  as  had  been  her  husband. 

“Mr.  Korb  came  up  one  day  in  the 
fall,  several  years  ago,”  said  Mr, 
Escott  continuing  his  story,  “and 
persuaded  us  to  put  some  of  the  cows 
on  semi-official  test.  We  were  filling 

{Continued  on  page  14) 


How  the  Vigilance  Service  Works 

Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  State  Troopers  Work  Together  to  Protect  Farm  Property 


THE  New  York  State  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  through  its  Vigilance  Service, 
instituted  only  one  year  ago  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  farmers  from  thefts  of  thought¬ 
less  motorists  and  organized  gangs,  has  made 
the  remarkable  record  of  recovering,  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Troopers,  over  $11,000 
worth  of  stolen  property  and  returning  it  to  the 
rightful  owners.  Farmers  have  suffered  so  long 
from  the  visits  of  all  kinds  of  thieves  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Federation’s  plan  to  put  an 
end  to  the  nuisance  comes  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  many  who  in  the  beginning 
Were  inclined  to  be  skeptical. 

Depredations  of  roadside  thieves 
reached  a  climax  in  1925,  costing  the 
farmer  just  about  $1,000,000.  The 
situation  called  for  action.  In  Novem¬ 
ber  of  that  year  the  New  York  State 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Syracuse  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  vigilance  service,  and  adopted  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  make  it  available  where  wanted. 

A  vote  of  farmers  was  taken  in  the 
counties  through  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
leaving  no  doubt  of  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it.  A  state  Vigilance  Com¬ 
mittee  was  formed;  County  Vigilance 
Committees  were  also  appointed  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  State  Police  enlisted. 

Only  three  months  elapsed  between  the 
conception  of  the  idea  of  the  service 
and  its  complete  organization.  Vigilance 
Service  signs,  warning  thieves  that  a 
reward  of  $25  was  offered  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  for  information  lead- 
lng  to  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  per¬ 
sons  guilty  of  grand  larceny  on  the 


By  MABEL  HEBEL 

property,  and  $10  in  cases  of  petty  larceny,  ap¬ 
peared  on  thousands  of  farms  in  the  State. 

Any  man  is  entitled  to  strike  a  noble  attitude 
and  say  of  himself,  “Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash”,  but  should  he  put  as  little  value  upon  the 
property  of  another  it  is  quite  a  different  matter, 
as  the  records  of  the  Vigilance  Committees  for 
last  summer  show.  Between  June  1st  and  Sep¬ 


tember  15th — the  height  of  the  roadside  thieving 
season — 265  cases  of  thefts  were  reported  by  local 
Vigilance  Committees,  or  direct  by  farmers  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  service,  to  State  Troopers,  result¬ 
ing  in  1 18  arrests.  Plenhouses  were  most  often 
rifled,  but  otherwise  the  thieves  seemed  to  have 
very  little  preference.  They  carried  off  milk 
cans,  farm  tools,  blankets,  harnesses,  a  seven 
weeks’  old  calf,  ferns,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees,  pigs, 
potatoes,  asparagus,  cherries,  apples,  huckle¬ 
berries,  cartons  of  cigarettes,  horses,  wagons,  fire 
wood,  fencing,  electric  fans,  alarm 
clocks,  clothing,  and  a  washing  machine. 
In  two  cases,  houses  were  entered  and 
the  windows  removed  and  taken. 

A  glance  at  this  list  of  things  stolen 
makes  it  evident  that  there  are  two  kinds 
of  thieves  annoying  the  farmer — first, 
the  lawless  person  who  deliberately 
steals  what  he  wants  and  usually  con¬ 
trives  to  do  it  at  night;  and,  second,  the 
city  motorist  who  thoughtlessly  helps 
himself  to  anything  along  the  roadside 
which  attracts  him.  Although  the 
amount  taken  by  any  one  person  in  the 
latter  class  may  be  comparatively  in¬ 
significant,  they  cause  a  formidable 
total  loss  to  the  farmer.  Vigilance 
Service  reward  signs  are  acting  as  a  de¬ 
terrent  to  this  group.  Where  convic¬ 
tion  has  occurred,  substantial  fines  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  guilty  parties. 
In  one  case  where  a  mail  carrier  gath¬ 
ered  a  generous  bouquet  of  fruit  blos¬ 
soms  on  a  farr(o  protected  by  the  Serv¬ 
ice,  he  was  fined  $25,  a  large  sum  for 
the  pleasure  of  tickling  one’s  nose.  The 
( Continued  on  page  25) 


The  Farmer’s  Pests  Are  Not  Limited  to  Tent  Caterpillars  and 


Army  Worms 


From  the  Rochester  Herald, 
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%  X  TLT  lion  dollars  which  can  be  used  to  finance  corn  Pherson  has  become  familiar  with  statewide  farm 

Aj’ilvKICAI*  borer  control  methods.  This  bill  should  pass,  and  problems  and  has  made  for  himself  thousands 

inpTf^fTf^fTPf  gT  probably  will,  for,  as  we  have  before  stated,  un-  of  friends,  all  of  whom  will  join  with  American 

less  prompt  and  efficient  methods  are  taken  Agriculturist  in  congratulations. 

Founded  1842  *  against  corn  borer  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  ruin-  The  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is 

ing  our  greatest  crop.  an  important  factor  in  agricultural  affairs  in  New 

Henry  Mokgenthau,  Jr.  -  -  -  -  ^Editor  *  *  *  York  State.  It  has  charge  and  direction  of  the 

Fre?'w.AOhmN  .  I  I  I  I  I  I  "Associate  Editor  rT>1  HE  state  of  New  Jersey  has  adopted  new  work  of  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

Hugh  L.  Cosline  ------  Assistant  Editor  J_  standards  in  the  grading  of  apples,  peaches,  Markets.  There  are  ten  members  elected  by  the 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  white  and  sweet  potatoes.  These  standards  are-  Legislature-  for  a  term  of  ten  years  each.  Mem- 

E,EC  W^r'bv'  :  :  :  “22  B!  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  bers  of  the  Council  serve  without  salary.  Mr 

U.  eathlkbil  Agriculture.  McPherson  was  elected  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  bred 

Jared  Van  Wagenen!  Jr  ‘  "  '  M.  C.  Burritt  .  *  *  *  .Boshart  of  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

H.  E.  Cook  G.  T.  Hughes  ^  OMEONE  recently  made  the  remark  in  a  - 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  p  meeting  that  we  attended  that  a  college  boy  _  gales  f  Farm  Machinery  Increasing 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts-  only  advertising  with  more  money  than  he  had  sense  drove  his  .  _  -  .  .  .  . 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  automobile  1400  miles  in  one  week  end.  “And”,  ’T""  HERE  is  no  better  proot  of  the  hard  times 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  the  speaker  continued,  “there  is  probably  not  a  X  farmers  have  been  through  in  the  last  five 

treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  person  in  this  room  over  thirty  years  of  age  vears  than  the  great  decline  in  the  purchase  of 

byXIu  lubSriberffrom  any  advertise?  Jho° flilsTo  Sake  who  traveled  1400  miles  during  the  first  twenty  farm  machinery.  For  most  machines,  the  pur- 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  years  of  his  life.”  chases  were  almost  two-thirds  less  in  1921  than 

advertised.  .  These  hurrying  times  of  ours  have  well  been  they  were  in  1920.  Since  that  time  they  have 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  I  named  the  “speed  age”.  But  whether  or  not  we  been  gradually  increasing  but  in  1925  they  were 

or de rfmr Ff r om  our*  advertisers  ^'  GRILULTURI:,T  "  en  reach  any  higher  and  better  destinations  than  our  still  generally  less  than  one-half  the  sales  in  1920. 

*■'■■■  '  '  ■  ■  -  - 7-  fathers  did,  only  the  future  can  determine.  Take  mowing  machines  for  example.  Accord- 

p,n°S  SdreSdtobitwr1"™  "  ”P"°n  ^  -  ing  to  the  Census  there  were  173,000  sold  in  1920. 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y„  or  w,  w11,  Increas6„  gtODo  In  1(>21  thls  dropped  to  63,000  and  in  1923  it 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  N.  Y.  When  Will  lax  increases  btop .  had  increased  to  83,000  machines. 

.  _ _ _ _ _ ’ - — -  TV7HAT  is  to  be  done  about  the  steadily  in-  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell,  says  in  a  recent 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6  1924,  at  the  Rost  W  creasing  tax  burden  ?  Legislators  are  ap-  College  publication : 

— ■  * ice  at  ‘  mira— 2 — --YL— — - — LAY - - — -  palled  at  the  demands  made  upon  them  for  ap-  “  It  is  certain*that  the  sales  (of  farm  machinery)  in 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $i  a  year  propriations,  all  of  which  seem  to  be  necessary.  th?  last  five  years  have  been  less  than  : sufficient  to  mam- 

three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and  T  A  .1  xr  VnrL-  St-atp  Kudo-Pt-  ‘RtSG-  tam.  t^ie  e(lulPment-  At  present,  the  fanners  are  re 

foreign  $2  a  year  Last  )ear  the  New  xork.  State  budget  was  $loO,  pairing  their  old  machinery  and  keeping  it  in  service 

2 —  ‘  '  . —  - - OOO.OOO.  This  year,  it  is  figured  that  it  will  be  longer  than  normally  would  be  the  case.  The  deficit 

VOL.  119  February  19,  1927  No.  8  at  least  $210,000,000.  in  farm  machinery,  like  all  other  items  of  farm  upkeep, 

—  -  ■  ■  . •--  Since  1912,  not  a  single  state  in  the  United  is  becoming  serious.  When  a  penod  of  farm  Pros- 

Worth  Memorizing:  States  has  decreased  its  expenditures,  and  nearly  farn/  machmery.”1*0 

A  o-reat  man,  every  state  has  shown  an  increase  of  more  than  jn  otj-,er  wprds>  there  comes  a  time  when  it  is 

He  leaves  clean  work  behind  him,  and  requires  one  bundled  pei  cent  in  taxes.  New.  York  impossible  to  repair  longer  the  old  machines. 

No  sweeper  up  of  the  chips.  doubled  its  expenditures.  Pennsylvania  jumped  That  t}me  on  many  farms  with  a  good  deal  of 

— Elizabeth  B.  Browning.  from  $3AOOO,ooo  M  1912  to  $62,000,000  in  1921,  machinery  is  about  here  and  there  are  already 

*  *  4=  and  has  been  going  up. since.  The  local  taxes —  indications,  particularly  in  the  dairy  districts 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  clear  county,  town  and  district  are  woise  still,  and  where  times  are  rapidly  improving,  to  show  that 

It  doth  denote  a  plenteous  year;  ’  have  increased  from  two  to  four  times  m  the  space  *  the  piirchases  of  farm  machinery  are  increasing. 

If  Candlemas  Day  be  snozv  or  rain,  °1  a  *ew  years.  _ _ _ . 

Scarce  will  be  all  sorts  of  grain .  The  situation  would  not  be  so  bad  if  farmers 

W„T  r  .  ({£  .  .  ,  „  •  ,,  •  „  ,  had  an  income  on  a  par  with  city  workers  and  Canada  Liquor  Plan  Not  Working1 

ELL,  it  was  air  anc  c  cai  m  ns  nee*  ]Jusiness  but  many  farmers  will  be  unable  to  meet  and  from*  everv  ardent 

of  the  woods  .  and  the  ground  hog  had  no  ,ri  b;ns  th4  year.  It  is  very  evident  that  TN  every  wet  newspaper  and  ir, 

trouble  in  seeing  his  shadow  So  now  the  super-  h  are  t00  government  activities  and  too  I,  wet  advocate  we  hav e  hear, d  t.  e  and  a  a m 

stitious  ones  w,  1  be  much  interested  to  see  if  the  government  employees,  but  we  .mist  take*  40ut,  the.great  s«c«s*  of  the  mod.fi«l  prolnta 

next  six  weeks  bring  tor  It  severe  winter  weather  car(/0four  dependents.  build  roads  and  provide  >“n  >aw  “  s°n\e  ,of  the  Provinces  ot  Canada. 

and  the  coming  season  all  sorts  of  gram  .  ,  ,  «  f  «  f  wl  - -  1  •_  lierPqsnrv  where  What  are  the  facts?  ,  ,  , 

*  *  *  foi  good  schools  all  of  winch  is  necessary.  U  here  Michigan  Farmer,  a  standard  farm  paper, 

,  ,  therefore,  shall  the  tax  cut  begin ?  Piactically  all  ,,  ,  J  Lru„  Canada 

WE  believe  the  advertising  columns  of  Ameri-  the  government  work  has  been  demanded  by  the  sta  eb  ,a  a  .  ,•  VPnic  that  bootleo-miw 

can  Agriculturist  furnish  a  real  service  vote?s  and  the  government  employees  are  simply  °  leari^  the  tr.ue  Sltua  °n 

to  our  readers.  Why  take  a  chance  in  purchasing  carrying  out  the  voters’  wishes.  15  ,ver7  Z  m uch  about  here 

needed  supplies  from  advertisements  111  other  Perhaps  one  partial  answer  to  the  problem  poisonous  s  u  c  ,  f  fi  border  even 

papers  when  you  know  every  advertisement  in  would  be  to  throw  more  , of  the  local  work  upon  Jub  aS  . A6"1  a  ^  hou'^ht  at  the  o-overn- 
American^  Agriculturist  is  guaranteed.  Give  the  State.  The  cities  pay  a  large  share  of  the  though  good  liquor  can  be  bought  at  the  govern 

them  a  trial.  Mention  that  you  saw  the  ad-  state  expenses,  this  then  would  reduce  farm  meat  bt0ieS-  .  ,  •  orohibi- 

vertisement  in  AmM  AgE,cULtOTIst  and  ta  s,  the  most  o£  which  are  now  local  ) An AuLyounTLkf  Buf ft  Aesti- 

you  cannot  go  wrong  The  first  step  toward  any  constructive  tax  re-  fhat  th5e  Canadian  licensed  drinking 

*  *  *  duction  program  must  be  a  careful  study  ot  the  rinmUnnpw  nmonp-  the 

T3APERS  report  that  the  Christian  missions  in  entire  situation.  Before  any  real  .study  will  be  Pail°rs  are  -  ,  P^nprinllv  nreat  factors  in 
1  China  face  a  loss  of  a  hundred  million  dol-  made,  public  opinion  must  be  aroused.  The  first  sedTrinkin^  by  women  Irf Calgary,  where 

Jars  in  the  abandonment  of  property  there  because  place  to  start  such  a  demand  tor  a  better  adjust-  Ccl  ,  . .  .  +lp  nolire  rec- 

of  the  revolution.  Thus  the  work  and  .he  sacri-  nrent  of  the  tax  situation  is  in  your  own  locality,  LdsLoV  I70%  ScLse  Ind  dtorderly 

fices  of  a  century  are  lost  in  a  few  short  hours,  particularly  in  your  Grange  and  other  local  farm  '.  '  (  -  1  to  I02t. 

Slow  and  bitter  indeed  are  the  painful  steps  of  meetings.  When  this  demand  is  strong  enough  it  cases  m  j-D  1 

progress.  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  your  local  officers  - - - 

*  *  *  and  upon  those  who  represent  your  locality  in  the  Eastman’s  Chestnut 

A  .  L.  TIAECKER,  a  writer,  reports  that  so  State  government. 

far  as  known  the  first  s'ilo  in  the  LTnited  - - A  N  old  chestnut  that  has  come  down  iiom  ae 

States  was  built  in  1873.  It  was  10  x  16  and  24  .  a  1  h  /\days  when  the  country  was  new  is  that  ot  tie 

feet  high.  Silo  filling  is  a  difficult  and  costly  &  Splendid  AppOJltme  t  st^e  coacj1  driVer  who  told  his  prospective  pas- 

job  but  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine  the  business  t  JJST  as  we  go  to  press,  word  comes  sengers  that  there  were  three  fares  for  the  tup* 

of  the  modern  production  of  milk  without  silage.  J  0f  the  election  by  the  New  York  State  Legis-  First  class  passengers  would  pay  one  dollar,  t  i°se 
Got  your  seed  corn?  *  lature  of  Roy  P.  McPherson  of  LeRoy,  New  traveling  second  class  fifty  cents,  and  j° 

*  *  *  York,  as  member-at-large  of  the  New  York  State  traveling  third  class  only  twenty-five  cents. 

ONE  out  of  every  three  cows  in  the  United  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  We  under-  passengers  looked  into  the  coach  and  could  ^ee  m 
States  does  not  pay  her  keep.  How  much  stand  that  the  election  was  unanimous  by  both  difference  in  the  accommodations,  so  natma  ) 
it  would  mean  to  the  dairy  industry  if  this  great  houses  of'the  Legislature.  This  important  posi-  they  all  chose  third  class  fare, 
herd  of  non-producers,  like  St.  Patrick’s  snakes,  tion  will  be  well  filled  by  Mr.  McPherson.  For  All  went  very  well  until  they  came  to  a  gi<-^ 
could  be  driven  into  the  sea.  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  Secretary  of  the  mud  hole  and  got  stuck,  wheieupon  tie  sa6 

*  *  *  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  and  has  driver  called  out :  .  < 

TH  AT  the  danger  from  the  corn  borer  situa-  been  instrumental  in  reviving  the  interest  in  and  “All  first  class  passengers  stay  m  t  ie  coau  . 

tion  is  recognized  as  serious  may  he  seen  the  work  of  this  strong  fruit  growers’  or-  All  second  p  fccENfFRS 

from  the  fact  that  there  is  a  bill  now  before  gamaation.  _  .  .  ..  AND  AU.  THIRD  CI.ASS  PASSENGERS 

rnnrrrocc  r^llinrr  £nt-  n  11  1  inn  nt  Ipii  mi7-  \  1'irOllP‘ll  llis  WOfl\  aS  ScCrctclTV,  Am.  Me-  GET  OU  1  A  IS.  j  -}  L  U  jl 
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State  Grange  Holds  Lively  Session 

Jamestown  Gathering  Shows  Usual  Vigor  In  Great  Organization 
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CHAUTAUQUA  county’s  welcome  to  the 
New  York  State  Grange  at  the  recent 
54th  annual  session  held  at  Jamestown 
February  1-4,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
county’s  great  record  as  a  Grange  county,  where, 
nearly  sixty  years  ago,  was  established  the  first 
regularly  organized  subordinate  Grange  in  the 
world,  Fredonia  No.  1.  Furthermore,  Chautau¬ 
qua  is  the  leading  county  in  Grange  membership 
of  the  56  Grange  counties  of  the  greatest  Grange 
states,  with  over  8,000  members.  Chautauqua  is 
also  the  home  of  Past  National  Master  Sherman 
J.  Lowell,  himself  a  member  and  past  master  of 
Fredonia  Grange  No.  1.  The  county  also  pro¬ 
duced  two  other  state  masters,  George  D.  Hinck¬ 
ley,  first  master  of  the  State  Grange,  and  W.  C. 
Gifford. 

This  year  is  the  third  time  Jamestown  has  en¬ 
tertained  the  State  Grange,  the  previous  dates 
being  1888  and  1916.  In  addition  to  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  Past  National  Master  Lowell,  the  session 
was  honored  with  the  presence  of  National 
Master  Louis  J.  Taber  of  Ohio. 

In  his  annual  address  State  Master  S.  L. 
Strivings  deplored  the  annual  losses  of 
membership  shown  by  the  state  body  during 
the  past  few  years  and  urged  the  Granges 
to  devote  increased  effort  to  saving  the  mem¬ 
bership  from  such  heavy  losses.  Master 
Strivings  called  attention  to  the  excessive 
burdens  now  being  carried  by  farmers 
through  unjust  taxation.  The  many  aban¬ 
doned  farms  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
effect  of  present  heavy  tax  burdens. 

The  Ten  Leading*  Counties 

State  Secretary  Frank  J.  Riley  has  at¬ 
tained  the  goal  for  which  he  has  been  striv¬ 
ing,  to  secure  every  one  of  the  nearly  900 
Granges,  fully  paid  up  in  their  dues  to  the 
state  body.  The  present  membership  is 
1 30,005. 

The  ten  leading  counties,  all  having  in 
excess  of  4,000  members  are  Chautauqua, 
Jefferson,  Oswego,  St.  Lawrence,  Monroe. 
Steuben,  Wayne,  Ontario,  Onondaga  and 
Dutchess. 

Among  those  in  attendance  were  several 
veterans  of  over  eighty  years.  •  The  oldest  in 
point  of  Grange  membership  was  probably 
Mrs.  O.  M.  Wixon  of  Elmira,  who  joined 
the  order  January  4,  1874.  Mrs.  Wixon 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  first  Pomona 
Grange  in  New  York  state,  Chemung 
County  Pomona,  established  July  1,  1874. 
Another  veteran  was  former  State  Lecturer 
E.  P.  Cole  of  Seneca,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  Grange  about  two  weeks  after  Mrs. 

1 Wixon  each  having  passed  their  53rd  anni¬ 
versary  as  Grangers.  Then  there  was  Mrs. 

Jennie  Stone  of  Oswego  county,  who  has  just  at¬ 
tended  her  49th  annual  State  Grange  session. 

Hemlock  Grange  of  Livingston  county  was 
awarded  the  Florence  E.  S.  Knapp  silk  flag  for 
the  largest  gain  in  membership,  receiving  it  from 
Lisbon  Grange  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  last 
year’s  winner. 

Northern  New  York  carried  off  the  honors  in 
the  lecturers’  contest  for  the  Morgenthau  prizes, 
the  three  highest  scorers  being  O.  F.  Ross  of 
Lowville,  Mrs.  M.  D.  Babcock  of  Gouverneur 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson  of  Keesville.  Last 
year’s  first  prize  also  went  to  Northern  New 
^  ork,  Miss  Eleanor  Ferguson  of  Jefferson  being 
the  winner. 

Lo  officers  were  elected  at  this  session  except 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee,  H.  D. 
Seely  of  Orange  county  being  chosen  to  succeed 
himself  for  a  three-year  term. 

.  i  be  number  receiving  the  sixth  degree  was 
59i,  against  the  record  number  of  1087  last  year 
at  Watertown. 

Hie  State  Grange  has  adopted  an  Armenian 
orphan,  whose  name  is  Ashod  Khoumarin,  an 
eight  year  old  lad  living  in  the  Near  East  or¬ 
phanage  at  Polygon.  State  Chaplain,  C.  H.  Day- 


By  L.  L.  ALLEN 

ton,  who  has  charge  of  the  fund,  reports  receipts 
of  about  $260  towards  their  charges  support. 

Mrs.  Florence  Auchter  of  Monroe  county  pre¬ 
sented  her  resignation  as  State  Juvenile  Deputy 
and  Mrs.  Emma  R.  Jerome  of  Syracuse  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Master  Strivings  to  succeed  her.  There 
are  65  Juvenile  Granges  in  the  state,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  about  850. 

Chairman  Neil  J.  Gilmour  of  the  Revolving 
Scholarship  Fund  reported  a  total  of  $3737-59  in 
the  fund.  The  State  Grange,  by  resolution 
adopted  at  this  session,  wiff  contribute  $300  an¬ 
nually  to  the  fund.  It  seems  likely  that  the  fund 
will  reach  the  $5,000  goal  during  the  coming 
year  and  that  loans  will  begin  to  be  made 
therefrom. 

Deputy  C.  H.  Brookman  of  Fort  Plain, 
Montgomery  county  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Association  of  County  Deputies, 


ONE  PLACE  THE  LAW  OF  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 
DOESN’T  SEEM  TO  OPERATE 
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taken  from  district  superintendents.  The  session 
committee  ta  which  this  matter  was  referred  re¬ 
ported  by  a  vote  of  7  to  6  in  favor  of  leaving  the 
law  as  it  now  is.  After  a  vigorous  debate  the 
Grange  adopted  the  minority  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  favoring  the  amendment  as  proposed. 

An  important  change  was  made  in  the  Grange 
year,  the  Grange  voting  to  move  the  election  date 
of  subordinate  Granges  to  the  first  meeting  in 
November,  instead  of  December  as  now,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  installation 
date. 

Among  other  important  actions  was  extending 
invitation  to  the  National  Grange  to  meet  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  in  1928;  strongly  endorsing  the 
eighteenth  amendment  and  opposing  any  change 
in  its  provision,  also  calling  for  a  state  enforce¬ 
ment  act;  favoring  the  passage  of  the  Lenroot- 
Taber  bill  to  regulate  the  imports  of  milk  and 
cream,  favoring  the  application  of  the  federal 
surplus  towards  the  reduction  of  the  public 
debt;  favoring  compulsory  automobile  in¬ 
surance. 


I  CAN'T  6€T. 

CMottfrt  f&KtM 
'  TO  PAY  FOfit" 
PICKING 
Zvgff 


strong 


Courtesy  of  Herald-Tribune 


Darling  in  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Arthur  of  Lowville,  State 
Flora,  presented  to  the  State  Grange  a  Magic 
Gavel,  made  of  fifty  native  kinds  of  New  York 
state  wood.  This  traveling  gavel  is  to  go  from 
county  to  county,  Chautauqua  having  the  honor 
of  starting  it  on  its  way. 

Many  Resolutions  Passed 

The  following  cities  have  extended  invitations 
to  the  State  Grange  for  the  annual  1928  session : 
Rochester,  Niagara  Falls,  Hornell,  Syracuse, 
Amsterdam,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie  and  New 
York.  The  executive  committee  will  decide  the 
place  of  meeting  from  the  list. 

Of  the  135  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
Grange,  about  two-thirds  had  to  do  with  the 
subject  of  a  gasoline  tax  and  concerning  com¬ 
pulsory  consolidation  of  schools.  The  Grange 
voted  in  favor  of  a  two-cent  tax  on  gasoline,  with 
a  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the  license  fees  on 
pleasure  cars  and  trucks  up  to  3,000  pounds 
capacity. 

The  feature  of  the  session  was  the  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Educational  Law,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  power  to  force  the  consolidation  of 
schools  without  the  consent  of  the  district  be 

I  /  r  )■'  .  )  ’j.  i-  )  ,y  y'l  :  • 


G-.  L.  F.  Stockholders  Meet  at 
Jamestown 

Successful  and  holding  a 

place  as  leader  in  the  ranks  of  farmers 
buying  organizations,  the  Cooperative 
Grange  League  Federation  Exchange  held 
its  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  at  James¬ 
town  on  January  31. 

Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  sessions, 
over  which  President  N.  F.  Webb  of  Cort¬ 
land  presided,  gave  plenty  of  time  for  dis¬ 
cussion  and  reports. 

It  was  with  some  pride  that  General  Man¬ 
ager  H.  E.  Babcock  was  able  to  report  that 
the  G.  L.  F.  is  buying  around  ten  million 
dollars  worth  of  farm  supplies  for  farmers ; 
that  it  is  serving  over  four  hundred  com¬ 
munities;  that  during  1926  117,611  tons  of 
dairy  fetid  was  purchased  for  patrons;  that 
poultrymen  doubled  their  use  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  last  year  and  that  financially  the  Ex¬ 
change  is  sound. 

Elaborating  on  the  last  statement,  Trea¬ 
surer  M.  C.  Burritt  of  Hilton,  reported  a 
reserve  of  $25,000  and  a  surplus  of  $45,000. 

Said  Berne  Pyrke,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  “The  nature  of  New  York  farming 
is  such  that  each  year  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  farm  supplies  must  be  purchased. 
It  is  only  good  business  for  farmers  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  buy  these  supplies  through  a  system 
which  will  protect  quality  and  make  savings. 
Farmers  must  remember  there  is  no  magic 
in  cooperation  as  such.  The  business  man¬ 
agement  of  a  cooperative  must  be  as  efficient  as 
the  business  management  of  a  competing  profit¬ 
making  organization.’’ 

Raymond  C.  Hitchings,  Syracuse;  Fred  L. 
Porter,  Crown  Point;  and  Harry  Bull  of  Camp¬ 
bell  Hall,  were  reelected  to  succeed  themselves, 
thus  keeping  intact  the  previous  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 


An  Ideal  Garden 

HOW  near  will  your  garden  come  to  meeting 
the  following  ideal  which  is  one  man’s  idea 
of  what  a  garden  should  be? 

“A  farm  garden  should  supply  something  for 
the  table  every  day  during  as  long  a  growing  sea¬ 
son  as  possible,  and  in  addition  should  supply 
enough  for  canning  so  that  canned  garden  stuff 
will  be  on  the  table  every  day  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  something  fresh.” 

We  admit  that  this  is  a  high  ideal  to  aim  at, 
but  a  garden  not  only  helps  to  lower  the  cost  of 
living  but  also  raises  the  standard  of  living  and 
keeps  the  family  healthy.  Men  with  experience 
sav  a  garden  pays  better  than  any  other  crop  on 
the  farm. 
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your  money. 

The  price  of  a  Buick  Is  moderate,  but  it  buys  a 
car  built  to  the  very  finest  quality  ideals — one 
that  would  cost  you  considerably  more,  if  it 
were  not  for  Buick  leadership. 

For  years,  the  savings  provided  by  great  volume 
have  been  used  to  increase  Buick  value. 

And  for  years,  Buick  owners  have  had  a  more 
dependable  motor  car — one  in  which  high 
quality  lessens  upkeep  expense. 

Buy  a  Buick!  It  is  an  investment  in  economy 
and  satisfaction. 


THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


WHfiW  BETTER.'  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK-  will  BUILP_THEMi 


SEND/or 

Book 


Describes  farm  trucks, 

■wagons  and  trailers  with 
eteelorwood  wheels.  Also 
any  size  steel  or  wood  • 
wheels  to  fit  any  farm 
truck,  wagon  or  trailer. 

Farm  tractors.  Crawler 
attachment  for  “Ford”  or  “International”  tractors. 
Write  for  free  book,  illustrated  in  colors,  today. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  ELM  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


EW  LOWPRICESon  Farm  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence, 
eel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Hoofing. 

sctory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight,  "t  saved  $22.40’ 

^2,  says  Geo.  E.  Walrod.  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog 
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Compare  Crop  Yield,  Quality  and  Profit 

Just  Mail  This 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops— then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additional  cost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  qualify;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
resultfrom  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — wQrth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 


C 


fsl 

Coupon  Today  J 


Manures 

cost  little  more  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  In  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops  f . . . 


My  name  is......... . . 

P.  O. . . . State  ■ 


M.  C.  Burritt. 
much  .weaker. 


Apple  Growers  Still  Indifferent 

•-}*>  -■  V*  •-  -  r 

A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C  Burritt 

I/O R  another  whole  week  the  weafh- 
*  er  has  been  springlike — rainy  cloudy 
with  very  moderate  temperatures.  There 
is  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  roads, 
meadows  and  wheat  are  all  suffering 
from  the  daily  freezing  and  thawing. 

Many  folks  have 
colds  due  to  the  un¬ 
seasonable  weather 
and  we  are  all  wish¬ 
ing  the  steady  win¬ 
ter  weather  of  De¬ 
cember  and  early; 
January  back  again, 
Apple  and  cabbage 
markets  are  just  the 
reverse  of  last  fall 
Apple  prices  are 
growing  stronger 
and  cabbage  prices 
Cabbage  prices  have 
been  steadily  weakening  since  the  holi¬ 
days  and  are  now  about  as  low  as  they 
were  in  the  early  fall.  Eight  and  nine 
dollars  per  ton  for  good  medium  Dan¬ 
ish  cabbage  -were  about  the.  ruling  prices 
at  the  end  of  the  first  .week  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  with  a  fewT  sales  as  low  as  six  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton.  Thus’  the  cabbage  deal 
which  was  so  good  in  the  late  fall  is 
turning  out  to  be  a  bad  one — even 
worse  than  I  anticipated  and  predicted. 
We  have  just  finished  loading  two  cars 
which  though  sold  by  contract  in  the 
fall  at  fall  prices,  we  figure  lose  us  eight 
to  ten  dollars  a  ton  over  our  fall  sales. 
It  costs  about  $2.50  per  toil  to  trim 
and  load  out .  of  storage  more  than  to 
load  direct  from,  the  field.  The  shrink 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  nearly  20  per 
cent  which  on  $20  cabbage  in  the  fall 
would  be  $4.00  per  ton.  Storage,  in¬ 
cluding  storage  on  the  shrink  which  is 
not  sold,  amounts  to  about  $3.50  per 
ton  sold.  These  amounts  can  be  re¬ 
duced  somewhat  if  the  grower  has  his 
own  storage  and  can  do  all  his  own 
trimming  and  loading.  But  on  the 
whole  one  must  have  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  ton  advance  over  the  fall 
price  to  make  storage  pay.  Storage 
cabbage  paid  well  in  1925  but  will  show 
heavy'-  losses  in  1926. 


Apple  Market  Improves 

The  apple  market  strengthened  ma¬ 
terially  during  the  last  week,  in  January 
and  the  first  week  in  February.-  Green¬ 
ings  are  moving  freely  at  $3.75  to  $3.90 
per  barrel  and  $1.25  to  $1.35  per  bushel. 
Some  large  size  Greenings  have  been 
sold  as  high  as  $4.25  and  an  export 
consignment  netted  the  grower  $4.50. 
The  export  demand  for  Baldwins .  and 
Ben  Davis  continues  good,  surprisingly 
so  Avhen  one  considers  that  the  amount 
being  exported  is  more  than  50  per 
cent  ahead  of  last  ymar.  One  local  stor¬ 
age  has  orders  to  load  24  cars  for  ex¬ 
port  in  one  week.  Baldwin  prices  range 
from  $3.00  to  $3.35  per  barrel  in  the 
domestic  market  to  somewhat  higher 
net  returns  on  an  average  for  export 
consignments.  The  storages  are  empty¬ 
ing  rapidly  and  unless  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  breaks  heavily,  which  seems  unlike¬ 
ly  the  outlook  for  a  pretty  good  finish 
for  the  apple  deal  is  much  brighter.  The 
present  good  export  for  western  New 
York  Apples  appears  to  be  due  chiefly 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  small  British 
crop  and  to  the  falling  off  of  Virginia 
exports. 


Facts  Presented  to  Growers 

A  series  of  eight  meetings  on  the  fruit 
situation  has  just  been  concluded  in  the 
fruit  growing  communities  in  this  coun¬ 
ty.  These  meetings  were  attended  by 
about  250  growers  which  is  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  fruit  growers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  one-third  of  the  men  on  the 
spray  service  list,  who  are  probably  tlie 
best  and  most  active  fruit  men  in  the 
county.  At  the  meetings  the  economic 
( Continued  on  page  13) 
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You  naturally  prefer  an  original  article  to  the  best  imitation 
that  can  be  made.  Imitation  is  so  frequently  blind — it  follows 
without  equalling.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  NEW  IDEA  showed 
the  way  with  the  first  successful  wide-spread  spreader — an  in* 
vention,  not  an  imitation.  And  step  by  step,  NEW  IDEA 
continues  to  lead  the  field  with  its  constant  policy  of  inventive 
development  and  improvement. 

Today  the  value  to  you  of  NEW  IDEA  leadership  is  greater  than  ever. 
It  means  that  when  you  purchase  a  NEW  IDEA  machine  from  a  dealer, 
you  know  he  is  giving  you  the  utmost  in  reliability  and  performance;  the 
best  yet  produced  in  efficiency,  in 

durability  and  in  ease  of  handling.  MODEL  8  NEW  IDEA,  with  many  im- 
Any  NEW  IDEA  machine  is  a  safe  provements  covered  by  patents,  repre¬ 
machine  for  you  to  buy.  sents  t^ie  most  adyanced  mechanical  con¬ 

struction  ever  seen  on  a  spreader.  The 
Be  sure  to  look  over  a  NEW  IDEA  use  of  high-strength  structural  automobile 
catalog  before  you  buy  and  you  will  steel  and  modern  rust—  and  acid-resist- 
insist  on  getting  the  genuine — not  mg  materials  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 


HUSKER  AND 
w  SHREDDER  ^ 


Better  Husking— Better  Shredding! 
The  NEW  IDEA  Husker  and  Shredder 
husks  clean — Very  little  shelling — Easy 
feeding.  Big  capacity.  All  metal.  Hardened 
Steel  Gears  running  in  enclosed  dust-proof 
oil  cases.  Can  be  operated  at  good  capacity 
by  small  tractor.  It’s  a  NEW  IDEA — the  sen¬ 
sation  in  the  Shredder  field.  Fully  covered 
by  patents. 


JJbwIdbA 


TRANSPLANTS 


QUICKER,  SURER  PLANTING— 

Better  Crops— Bigger  Profits! 

NEW  IDEA  Transplanter  pays  for  itself  on 
3  acres  of  transplantable  plants  set  6  inches 
or  further  apart  on  level  land  or  ridges, 
thru  lower  labor  costs,  minimum  loss  of 
plants,  and  increased  crop.  Full  line  of 
attachments  including  potato  planting  and 
wire  check.  It  is  a  NEW  IDEA — fully 
covered  by  patents. 


The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co. ,  Dept*  1 3 » Coldwater,  O. 

You  may  send  me  information  on: 

□The  New  Idea  SpreaderDThe  New  Idea  Transplanter 
□The  New  Idea  Shredder  and  Husker 


The  23-acre  factory  hack  of  NEW  IDEA  Farm 
Equipment.  The  largest  independent  spreader 
factory  in  the  world— not  in  any  trust  or  combi¬ 
nation.  4000  agencies.  More  than  60  factory 
branches  and  transfer  points  for  parts  ana 
service . 
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The  rubber  in  this  boot  is 
so  high-grade,  so  elastic 
that  you  can  stretch  a 
strip  cut  from  a  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  upper  more 
than  five  times  its  own 
length.  Such  rubber  means 
flexibility,  longer  wear 


“U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

have  stur dy  g ray 
soles,  uppers  red  or 
black — in  knee  to  hip 
lengths 


Only 


the  best  rubber 

can  stand  this  test 

BEND  a  ‘CU.S.?’  Blue  Ribbon  upper, 
wrinkle  it  as  you  will.  The  high  grade 
rubber  in  it  keeps  you  dry  and  comfort¬ 
able  when  inferior  boots  have  been 
thrown  away. 


And  it’s  reinforced  for  the  hardest  job. 
At  every  point  where  strains  are  hardest 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  tough 
rubber  and  fabric  are  anchored  in — to 
give  extra  strength.  And  the  sole  is  built 
for  farmers— -it’s  oversize,  as  tough  as  a 
tire  tread.  It  wears ! 


Seventy-five  years  of  experience  in  making 
waterproof  footwear  is  back  of  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  better,  they 
look  better,  they  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  —  and 
notice  the  difference. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 
slips  on  right  over  your  shoes. 
Its  smooth  rubber  surface 
washes  clean  like  a  boot.  Ei¬ 
ther  red  or  black,  4or  5  buckles 


Trade  Mark 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 
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United  Action  Needed 


' Taking  the  Chance  O \ 

Editors'  Note: — Follozving  is  the  ad¬ 
dress  given  by  T.  E.  LaMont,  a  student 
■  of  the  Nezv  York  State  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  at  Cornell  University,  .at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
at  Rochester,  This  was  one  of  several 
talks  given  and  was  azvarded  second  prise 
by  the  judges.  We  arc  publishing  it  at  this 
time  because  it  presents  more  facts  on  the 
Western  New  York  apple  situation. 

AST  December  a  group  of  fruit 
*-"4  farmers  went  down  to  New  York  City 
to  see  their  own  apples  sold  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  market.  There  they  saw  twelve  bar¬ 
rels  of  Western  New  York  apples  opened 
on  the  pier,  and  in  every  one  of  those 
barrels  there  were  gnarly,  wormy  apples 
of  a  wide  variety  of  sizes.  In  addition 
the  head  had  been  jammed  on  so  that  the 
whole  face  was  bruised.  They  walked 
down  the  pier  a  little  ways,  and  there  they 
saw  the  perfectly  graded  barreled  apples 
from  Virginia.  These  growers  then  real¬ 
ized  the  striking  contrast  between  the  pack 
of  Virginia  and  the  pack  of  the  Western 
New  York.  The  wholesaler  said  he  would 
he  glad  to  get  a  $1.75  a  barrel  for  those 
apples  from  our  section — exactly  what  they 
cost  delivered  in  New  York  City.  No 
grocer  could  possibly  buy  such  apples  and 
know  whether  he  could  make  a  profit  or 
not.  Now  this  is  not  an  unusual  case  be¬ 
cause  R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Apples  Shippers  Association, 
gives  similar  illustrations  about  Western 
New  York  apples.  Can  anyone  question 
but  that  in  most  cases  when  a  wholesaler 
buys  Western  New  York  apples  without 
first  seeing  the  fruit  he  is  taking  a  chance? 

United  Action  Will  Improve  Fruit 
Situation 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  clearly  to¬ 
night  what  the  apple  situation  is,  and  to 
state  exactly  the  reputation  that  Western 
New  York  has  in  the  apple  markets.  Then 
I  want  to  suggest  some  possible  ways  of 
meeting  one  of  the  greatest  crises  Western 
New  York  apple  men  were  ever  called 
upon  to  face.  First,  let  me  state  why 
I  am  interested  in  a  better  pack  for  our 
apples.  I  was  horn  and  brought  up  on  a 
fruit  farm  in  Orleans  County.  When  I 
graduate  I  expect  to  go  back  to  this  same 
farm.  I  am  inclined  to  be  a  little  opti¬ 
mistic  about  the  distant  future  because  I 
believe  that  by  hard  work  and  united 
action  we  can  put  this  chief  industry  of 
ours  once  more  on  a  firm  financial  foot¬ 
ing.  But  remember,  my  optimism  comes 
mostly  from  the  belief  that  we  are  going 
to  take  the  CHANCE  out  of  our  apple 
pack. 

Not  so  long  ago  Western  New  York 
ruled  supreme  in  the  apple  markets.  Then 
50  to  65  percent  of  the  commercial  apples 
of  the  United  States  were  grown  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  ’Tis  not  so  today. 
In  1900  the  Pacific  Coast  was  zero  from 
the  commercial  standpoint.  In  1923  it  pro¬ 
duced  over  50  per  cent  of  the  commercial 
apples  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
also  contend  with  the  tremendous  new 
acreage  in  the  Shenandoah-Cumberland 
section,  and  the  new  planting  in  the  New 
England  and  the  Mid-western  States. 
Western  New  York  can  no  longer  pack 
her  apples  any  way  she  pleases. 

Consumption  of  Apples  Less 

But  besides  realizing  the  competition 
we  are  up  against,  let  us  also  look  at  the 
consumption  of  apples.  The  figures  of 
Professor  Scoville  of  Cornell  show  that 
thirty-five  years  ago  there  were  no 
pounds  of  apples  per  capita.  During  the 
past  ten  years  there  were  only  74  pounds 
per  person,  or  a  decrease  of  33  per  cent 
in  the  apple  supply  in  the  past  thirty  years. 
Between  these  dates  the  consumption  trend 
has  been  steadily  downward.  The  supply 
of  oranges  on  the  other  hand  has  in¬ 
creased  almost  four  fold  during  the  same 
period.  Apples  are  now  up  against  very 
severe  competition  from  many  other  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

With  these  two  points  in  mind,  first,  that 
we  are  now  up  against  the.  keenest  com- 


xt  ot  the  Apple  Barrel 

petition  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
secondly,  that  apple  consumption  is  de¬ 
creasing  let  us  look  at  the  reputation  that 
Western  New  York  has  in  the  apple  mar¬ 
kets.  We  have  given  little  heed  to  the 
change  in  the  situation  since  1900.  We 
are  putting  out  a  pack  which  is  of  low 
quality,  unstandardized,  and  often  over 
faced.  Our  pack  is  outclassed  by  the  box 
pack  of  the  Northwest  and  the  barrel  pack 
of  Virginia,  regions.'  that  have  had  the 
courage  to  throw  out  their  culls.  Your 
president,  Mr.  Mitchell,  says  “Quality 
should  be  the  prime  essential  of  our  apples. 
Poor  pack  is  robbing  us  of  our  rightful 
place  in  the  marketing  world”.  I  agree 
with  that  statement  perfectly.  We  are 
badly  in  need  of  a  good,  honest,  standard 
pack.  At  present  a  wholesaler  who  buys 
Western  New  York  apples  generally  takes 
a  CHANCE  that  he  will  get  a  good  pack. 
Such  is  not  true  when  he  buys  western 
boxed  apples,  and  that  is  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  reasons  why  boxed  apples  are  out¬ 
stripping  Western  New  York  apples  not 
only  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States 
but  also  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 

“Facing”  Hurts  Reputation  of 
Eastern  Apples 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  quality  of  our 
pack  has  improved  somewhat  this  year. 
But,  after  looking  at  your  commercial  ex¬ 
hibit  in  which  nineteen  barrels  out  of 
forty-four  fell  below  grade,  I  surely  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  got  to  improve  our  quality 
still  more. 

But  one  of  the  biggest  troubles  with 
Western  New  York  apples  is  over  facing. 
At  present  we  fill  a  barrel  with  2x/z  inch 
apples,  and  then  we  put  larger  and  more 
highly  colored  apples  on  the  top.  Such  a 
practice  may  be  legal,  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  deceptive.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  great  popularity  of  the  western  boxed 
apple  is  that  by  looking  at  the  face  one 
know  exactly  what  is  in  the  rest  of  the 
package.  This  practice  of  over  facing 
indulged  in  by  so  many  growers  and  deal¬ 
ers  is  not  only  dishonest  but  it  has  cut 
deeply  into  the  reputation  of  our  section. 

Are  we  in  Western  New  York  going 
to  do  nothing  but  talk  at  this  great  crisis 
in  the  apple  industry  of  our  section.  Com¬ 
petition  from  other  regions  never  was  so 
great.  Consumption  of  apples  has  steadily 
declined.  Prices  have  been  ruinously  low 
during  the  past  few  years.  Yet  without 
heed  to  these  facts,  we  are  putting  out  a 
pack  that  is  not  only  a  disgrace,  but  also 
a  heavy  financial  liability  to  our  section. 
If  we  continue  the  present  practice  the 
ultimate  end  is  bankruptcy. 

Each  Grower  Must  Watch  His 
Pack 

But  what  can  we  do  to  put  this  chief 
industry  of  ours  once  more  on  a  firm 
financial  footing.  Many  remedies  for  the 
present  situation  have  been  suggested,  but 
to  me  the  outstanding  thing  is  that  we  have 
got  to  take  the  CHANCE  out  of  our  apple 
pack. 

But  how  are  we' going  to  make  our  pack 
absolutely  dependable  ? 

First,  each  grower  has  got  to  take  more 
interest  in  seeing  that  his  fruit  is  properly 
packed.  At  present  85  per  cent  of  the 
apples  in  Western  New  York  are  packed 
by  dealers  who  are  interested,  mainly  in 
the  years  crop. 

Secondly,  we  need  a  central  agency  to 
supervise  the  packing  of  our  apples,  and 
to  inspect  and  brand  them  at  shipping  time. 
Almost  all  of  the  western  boxed  apples 
are  sold  on  the  strength  of  their  brand. 

Lastly,  we  have  got  to  raise  our  stand¬ 
ards  and  enforce  our  grading  laws.  Other 
sections  have  demonstrated  that  govern¬ 
ment  shipping  point  inspection  and  certi¬ 
fication  will  establish  such  confidence  and 
put  teeth  into  their  grading  laws. 

Allow  me  to  repeat  that  I  am  a  little 
optimistic  about  the  distant  future  because 
I  believe  that  there  is  a  market  for  West¬ 
ern  New  York  barreled  apples.  But  to 
get  that  market  that  we  deserve  we  have 
got  to  take  the  CHANCE  out  of  our 
apple  pack. — T.  E.  LaMont, 
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A  Guarantee  of  Reliable  Service 


UOR  more  than  half  a  century  the  name  Myers  has 
been  an  unfailing  symbol  of  dependable  service. 
Your  grandfather  and  quite  possibly  your  father’s 
grandfather  had  complete  confidence  in  the  Myers, 
“The  Best  Pump  Built!  ”  Down  through  the  years  the 
quaint  old  trade-mark  showing  the  mischievous  girl 
and  the  hatless  youth  has  always  been  associated  with 
products  of  outstanding  quality  and  value .  And 
today  Myers  Pumps  for  Every  Purpose,  Myers  Water  Systems,  Myers  Hay 
Tools  ana  Myers  Door  Hangers  are  unquestionably  the  leaders  in  their  field. 

A  Living  Trust  That 
Charges  'Carry  On! 


A  heritage  of  fine  manufacture  and  fair  dealing  has 
been  handed  down  to  the  present  members  of  the 
Myers  organization  —  and  with  it  a  definite  responsi¬ 
bility  towards  the  countless  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  learned  to  look  for  efficient  performance  and  the 
limit  of  wear  from  all  products  carrying  the  Myers 
Mark  of  Quality. 

If  you  are  using  Myers  Products  of  any  kind  you  fully  realize 
that  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  this  business  are  still  being 
maintained.  We  take  just  pride  in  the  fact  that  today  we  are 


known  as  “World  Headquarters  for  Pumps  for  Every  Purpose, 
Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers” — and  we  are  grateful  indeed 
for  the  splendid  opportunity  handed  down  to  us  to  serve  the 
farm  public  through  the  national  organization  of  Myers 
distributors  and  dealers. 

“Take  Off  Your  Hat  to  The  Myers”  is  more  than  a  well-known 
trade-mark.  It  is  a  quality  challenge  and  an  ever-present 
reminder  to  every  member  of  the  Myers  organization  of  the  vital 
necessity  of  “Keeping  up  the  good  work”  so  that  the  name  of 
Myers  may  always  be  a  guarantee  of  reliable  service  and  fair 
dealing. 


See  your  dealer  or  write  us  today  for  his  name-— the  Myers  Catalog— “and  complete  information  about  the  Myers  Products  that  interest  you « 
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Spread  lime  I 
Sweeten  soil!! 

GET  BIG  CROPS- BIG  PROFITS 


Sold  by 


J 


Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  is  helping  thou- 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness.  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year — it’s  high  test,  fur* 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  burn. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book. 

THE  SOLVAY  PROCESS  COMPANY 
Syracuse>  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Northern  Grown 


Selected  for  Tarietal  purity,  vitality  and  freedom  from  disease  and  inspected  by  our 
own  Plant  Pathologists  of  whom  we  have  two  actively  interested  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  ' our  business. 


Seed  Potatoes  for  Every  Purpose 

For  first  early,  we  recommend  Early  Ohios,  Early  Irish  Cobblers,  Early  Manistee 
and  Early  Bose. 

For  next  planting.  Uncle  Sam,  Gold  Coin,  Green  Mountains,  and  Moneymakers. 
For  main  crop,'  Carmans,  Burals,  Raleighs'  and  our  last  introduction,  Bibble’s 
Russet,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  dependable  and  productive  potato  now  in 
cultivation,  and  we  sell  them  ~ 

From  Our  Farms  To  Yours 

at  lower  prices  than  the  same  quality  can  be  purchased  for  elsewhere. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Social  Price  List  Free. 

Address— 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower,  BOX  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 

Headquarters  For  Farm  Seeds 

Over  1000  acres  in  oar  own  Seed  Farms. 

Elevator,  Seedhoase  and  Warehouse  capacity  in  excess  of  100,000  bushels. 


F®8* 
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EBELL  BSmND 

Northern  Grown 

Whatever  kind  of  soil  you  have,  there’s  an  Isbell  strain  of  alfalfa  that 
will  give  you  wonderful  yield.  Beware  imported  seed  of  unknown  purity,  ger¬ 
mination  and  hardiness.  Vitality  and  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate  are  bred 
into  Isbell  seeds.  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  Isbell’s  Seed  Annual— the  authori¬ 
tative  book  on  seeds  and  crops.  Samples  showing  quality  sent  on  request  FREE. 
S-  IH9.  ISBELL  &  CO.  seed  Growers  390  Mechanic  St.  (94)  Jnckson,  Mich. 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden"  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  iime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  willmake  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Nohoies  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbe.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


gcfg. f.T’gwn 

L-gpurofegjfr&jl 

What  about  your  soil?-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  500  Peoria  Illinois 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Sweet  Clover  For  Pasture  and  Ha V 


I  have  read  a  number  of  items  of  late 
about  sweet  clover.  How  is  this  crop  used 
and  what  are  some  of  the  short  comings, 
as  well  as  its  advantages? — W.  O.  F.,  New 
Jersey. 

WEET  clover  is  used  as  a  green 
manure  crop,  for  pasturage  purposes 
and  is  also  sometimes  harvested  as  hay. 
To  answer  your  last  question  first  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  sweet  clover  like  any  legume 
is  that  it  is  a  very  nutritious  crop  and  is 
a  wonderful  soil  builder  adding  an 
abundance  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil  by  means 
of  the  nodules  on  the  roots  of  the  plant. 
In  addition  to  this  as  a  green  manure  crop 
it  adds  an  abundance  of  organic  matter. 
One  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  can  be 
started  quickly  and  makes,  a  rapid  growth. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  great  temporary  forage 
crop. 

Sweet  clover  makes  an  excellent  tem¬ 
porary  pasture.  If  ii  is  sown  in  the  spring 
it  will  make  abundant  growth  by  late  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  at  a  time  when  good  pasture 
is  often  needed.  -  The  following  spring 
it  also  makes  good  pasture  before  regular 
grass  pastures  are  ready. 

Wet  Clover  May  Cause  Bloat 

At  first  cows  do  not  seem  to  relish 
sweet  clover  because  contrary  to  the  name 
it  is  said  to  have  a  bitter  taste.  But  \yhen 
cattle  are  limited  to  the  crop  they  soon 
acquire  a  taste  for  it  and  eat  it  readily. 
Of  course,  when  the  plants  get  large  and 
coarse  then  cows  will  refuse  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  precautions  to 
bear  in  mind  when  pasturing  the  sweet 
clover.  In  the  first  place  cows  should  not 
be  kept  on  sweet  clover  pasture  right  up 
to  the  milking  time  because  it  may  have 
the  effect  of  imparting  an  odor  to  the  milk. 
Therefore  it  is  usually  a  good  idea  to  take 
the  cows,  off  two  .  or  three  hours  before 
milking.  As ~ is  the  case  with  alfalfa  and 
other  legumes,  hungry  cows  should  not 
be  turned  on  wet  sweet  clover,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  bloat.  Even  at  that  it  is 
said  there  is  less  likelihood  of  this  hap¬ 
pening  than  with  alfalfa  and  other  clovers. 

Cut  Early  for  Hay 

The  hay  crop  is  usually  made  early  in 
the  second  year  before  bloom  starts.  Most 
men  make  a  mistake  by  allowing  the  crop 
to  go  too  far  and  the  stems  become  very 
woody  and  the  leaves  fall  off.  At  the 
same  tiriie  the  crop  should  be  cut  so  that 
there  is  a  stubble  left  of  about  6  inches 
to  make  possible  the  development  of  new 
shoots  which  offer  excellent  pasturage 
later  on.  To  get  this  height  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  rig  a  special  shoe  runner  on  the 
cutter  bar  of  the  mower  to  keep  the  bar 
up  to  the  desired  height  at  the  same 
time  tilting  the  guards  well  upward. 

Some  men  pasture  sweet  clover  quite 
heavily  during  the  spring  of  the  second 
year  which  induces  heavy  branching  and 
makes  a  good  hay  cro,.  later  on.  One 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  that  it  delays  making  hay  until  the 
weather  is  more  desirable  for  curing. 

If  you  have  never  tried  sweet  ‘clover 
and  know  of  no  one  who  has  tried  it  in 
your  community.  It  would  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  try  a  demonstration  plot.  Ask 
your  farm  bureau  man  to  help  you  in  lay¬ 
ing  it  out.  Remember  one  thing,  sweet 
clover  is  a  legume  and  therefore  needs 
lime.  In  fact,  it  is  a  heavy  lime  consumer. 


Phosphate  For  Clover 

AY/E  used  to  hear  it  frequently  staled 
that  acid  phosphate  induced  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  soil  that  was  unfavorable  to 
the  growth  of  clover.  That  the  continu¬ 
ous  use  of  the' phosphate  fertilizers  would 
cause  the  soil  to  become  acid.  Of  recent 
years  phosphates  have  been  regarded  as 
favorable  to  the  growth  of  clover.  The 
phosphates  contain  besides  the  phosphoric 
acid  about  40  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  lime 
or  land  plaster  and  land  plaster  is  a  good 
indirect  fertilizer  for  clover  and  other 
legumes. 


Our  neighbor  used  a  phosphate  fertilizer 
in  his  corn  hills  a  few  years  ago.  At 
the  last  cultivation  he  sowed  crimson 
clover.  The  result  was  that  his  crimson 
clover  was  also  in  rows  and  hills  the  same 
distance  apart  as  the  corn  stood.  Where 
no  fertilizer  was  in  the  soil  he  had  no 
crimson  clover  but  there  were  nice  bunches 
of  crimson  clover  where  the  fertilizer  had 
been  applied  to  the  corn. 

This  fall  I  noted  another  neighbor  who 
sowed  oats  and  clover  on  a  corn  stubble 
last  spring  where  the  corn  had  been  drilled 
with  fertilizer  drilled  in  with  it  in  rows 
the  year  before.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a  nice  stand  of  clover  along  the  corn 
rows  but  no  clover  showing  up  between 
the  corn  rows.  These  instances  are  where 
no  lime  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  soil 
and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  phosphate 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  clover.— 
A.  J.  L,  W.  Va. 


Muck  Soil  as  Fertilizer 

“Is  it  practical,  where  a  man  has  a 
swamp  on  his  farm,  to  add  the  muck  to 
crop  iand  as  a  fertilizer?’’ 

JV/IUCK  soil  is  fairly  high  in  nitrogen 
but  we  rather  doubt  the  advisability 
of  hauling  it  very  far.  It  contains  very 
little  phosphorus  of  potash.  It  it  dries  out 
at  some  time  during  the  summer  and  if  a 
field  is  badly  in  need  of  humus  it  may  pay. 
If  the  muck  land  can  be  drained,  it  will  be 
fully  as  valuable  as  a  place  to  grow  crops, 


Roadbed  Affects  Draft  of  Load 

Will  you  help  to  settle  an  argument.1  Can 
a  horse  pull  a  load  easier  if  the  traces  are 
parallel  with  the  ground  or  if  jthey  slant 
downward  from  the  hames  to  the  whipple- 
trees? — W.  Ft.,  New  York. 

F  the  roadbed  is  hard  the  load  will  pull 
better  if  the  traces  are  level  with  the 
ground.  However,  on  soft  ground,  where 
the  wheels  sink  in  and  make  a  rut,  the 
effect  is  the  same  as  though  the  load  were 
being  pulled  up  a  grade  and  having  the 
traces  slant  downward  puts  the  line  of 
draft  parallel  with  the  pull.  This  prob¬ 
ably  also,  helps  the  horse  to  exert  a  greater 
pull  by  holding  him  on  the  ground. 


Building  a  Manure  Pit 

“I  am  considering  the  building  of  a  ma¬ 
nure  pit  to  take  care  of  the  urine  from  the 
stable.  Can  you  suggest  anything  in  the 
way  of  constructing  a  pit,  so  that  the 
water  could  be  pumped  out  and  drawn  on 
the  fields?’’ — H.  J.  W.,  New  York. 

A  WATERTIGHT  concrete  manure  pit 
1  v  can  be  constructed  which  would  hold 
the  urine  from  the  stable.  Men  having 
such  a  pit,  with  whom  I  have  talked,  ad¬ 
vise  against  the  plan  of  using  the  pumping 
idea,  because  of  the  trouble  in  getting  the 
liquid  from  the  pit  and  on  to  the  land. 
They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  liquid 
had  much  better  be  taken  care  of  through 
the  use  of  sufficient  absorbents  in  the 
stable.  Should  you  desire  a  plan  for  such 
a  pit  you  can  obtain  one  by  writing  the 
Portland  Cement  Association. 


Bi-j  Controlling’  Black  Leg’  of  4 
Cabbage 

“How  long  should  I  soak  cabbage  seed  to 
control  black  leg  and  black  rot.” 

jDLACK  leg  and  black  rot  of  cabbage 
can  be  at  least  partially  controlled  by 
soaking  the  seed  for  30  minute's  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  made  by 
dissolving  1  ounce  of  the  powder  in  from 
8  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  Then  rinse  the 
seed  and  spread  out  in  a  thin  layer  to  dry. 

Great  care  should  be  used  as  corrosive 
sublimate  is  deadly  poison.  Use  a  wooden 
or  glass  dish  as  the  solution  will  attack 
metals. 


"How  to  keep  an  account  with  a  crop 
will  help  you  to  find  just  what  pays  the 
best  this  year.  Your  copy  is  free,  and 
may  be  had  by  writing  the  state  college  of 
agriculture  at  Ithaca. 
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The  Stage  Coach  and  the  Pony  Rider  were  the  best  means  of  communication 
through  the  big  West  when  Montgome  ry  Ward  began  business  in  18 72.  Montgomery ' 
Ward  &.  Co’s,  progress  has  been  as  great  as  the  improvement  in  transportation.  Yet 
the  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ward  established  in  1872  rule  this  business 
today:  to  always  offer  a  saving  on  merchandise  of  honest  quality,  and  to  deal 
under  a  Golden  Rule  Guarantee.  That  has  been  our  unbroken  policy  for  55  years. 


MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO. 
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Weird  s  New  Spring  Catalogue 

isJVow 


NotV  Ready  for  You ,  our  55th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Catalogue,  ready  with  everything  new 
for  Spring,  complete  with  everything  of  in¬ 
terest  to  man,  woman  or  child— this  big  624 
page  book  is  now  ready  and  one  copy  is  to  he 
vours  Free. 

Your  Money  Saving  Opportunity . 

Fifty  Dollars  in  cash  will  be  your  saving  this 
Spring  if  you  write  for  this  book  and  use  this 
book. 

Consider  that  >$100,000,000  worth  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  bought  for  this  book — bought  by 
the  thousand  dozen,  by  the  car  load— bought 
for  cash  in  the  enormous  quantities  that  com¬ 
pel  lower-than-market  prices.  The  benefit  of 
this  big  buying  is  always  passed  on  to  you. 

Y our  Satisfaction  is  Assured  because 
Quality  comes  first  at  Ward’s.  Your  satisfac¬ 
tion,  your  pleasure  with  everything  you  buy 
is  our  first  consideration.  Quality  first — then 


low  price.  We  never  sacrifice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price.  Every  bargain  you  buy  at  Ward’s 
is  a  bargain  both  for  Quality  and  Price. 

Your  every  need  supplied .  Everything 
for  the  Farm,  the  Home  and  the  Family  is 
shown  in  this  Catalogue.  Everything  a  wom¬ 
an  wears  or  uses;  everything  to  make  the  house 
a  Home,  to  add  beauty  and  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Everything  of  interest  to  men— to 
the  boy  and  girl.  Every  wish  is  met,  every 
need  supplied  in  this  big,  new  complete  Spring 
and  Summer  Catalogue. 

A  55*year*old  Quarantee  is  back  of 
every  article  we  sell.  A  55-year-old  policy  of 
courtesy  and  appreciation  assures  you  always 
of  satisfaction  when  you  order  from  Ward’s. 

The  Book  is  Ready.  Your  opportunity  for 
Saving  and  Satisfaction  is  before  you. 

This  coupon  will  bring  you  your  Catalogue 
absolutely  free. 


or 


To  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co.,  Dept.  2-H 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore 
Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
( Mail  this  coupon  to  our  house  nearest  you.) 

Please  mail  my  free  copy  of  Montgomery 
Ward’s  complete  Spring  and  Summer 
Catalogue. 


Name. 
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Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  Kansas  Citj  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore  Oakland,  Calif  Fort  Worth 


Local  Address. 


Post  Office . 


State. 
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Turn  Idle 
Acres  Into 
Profit 
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Hitch  Your  Tractor 
To  This  Machine 


Turn  old  pasture  land,  hard,  baked  bottom  land,  cleared 
wood  land,  drained  swamps,,  etc.,  into  big  crop  produc¬ 
ing  acres  with  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  Harrow. 

For  this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  S  extra  heavy  24 -inch 
disks  easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil  that 
is  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow 
is  an  investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over 
because  it  makes  productive,  land  out  of  waste  land. 
Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  service. 

For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4-horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  “The  Soil  and  its 
Tillage”  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog 
Plow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 


THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY, 

69  Main  Street,  Higganiim,  Conn. 

Send  me  Free  Catalog  and  free  book  " Soil  .and 
Its  Tillage’  mentioned  above.  t 


Name  . 
Address 
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More  Potatoes  per  Acre 


Every  potato  grower  knows  the  i rn- 
portanceof  agood  “stand."  IRON 
AGE  Assisted  Feed  Potato  Planter 
--combines  machine  planting  with 
hand  accuracy,  spaces  at  even  dis¬ 
tances,  and  puts  a  seed  piece  in 
every  hill.  Saves  Seed  because  it 


Iron  Ago 
l  Improved 
Robbins) 
Potato 
Planter 


never  doubles.  The 
only  machine  for  plant¬ 
ing  high-priced  certi¬ 
fied  seed.  Opens  the 
furrow  perfectly, 
drops  the  seed  correct¬ 
ly,  covers  it  uniformly. 
No  bruising  or  punctur- 
i  ng.  Write  for  catalog 
describing  IRON  AGE 
,  Tools. 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent,  uses  all  waste  heat. 


IVritc  for  catalogue.  Stale 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Increases  Yield — Lcxvers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itself  many  times  over.  On©  man  and  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizc3  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  against 
uncertain  labor  and  scat  on.  Investigate  New. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


Write  LeRoy  PIowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
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Vegetables  All  Season 

Varieties  for  the  Earliest  Crops 

LAST  week  in  my  By  FRED  W.  OHM  that  are  quite  uni- 

remarks  concern-  Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  versally  recommended. 


ing  the  advantage  of  using  hot  beds  and 
cold  frames  to  get  a  crop  of  vegetables 
ahead  of  the  early  crops  I  concluded  with 
the  statement  that  this  week  I  would  men¬ 
tion  some  of  the  recommendable  varieties 
of  these  early  crops.  When  it  comes  to 
suggesting  specific  varieties  of  vegetables 
or  any  farm  crops  for  that  matter,  it  is 
extremely  easy  to  “step  on  somebody’s 
toes’’.  Some  one  is  apt  to  feel  offended 
or  slighted  because  a  favored  strain  has 
not  been  mentioned  while  another,  no 
better  qualified,  is  endorsed.  Certainly,  in 
recommending  any  varieties  I  intend  to 
play  no  favorites  for  I  am  only  going  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  old  “tried  and  true’’ 
varieties  that  I  am  sure  all  will  endorse. 
When  you  come  right  down  to  it  almost 
every  variety  has  its  good  points,  at  least 
those  put  out  by  the  reliable  seed  houses. 
Few  have  no  faults  for  practically  all  have 
seasonable  limitations.  In  fact,  if  we  had 
ideal  varieties  our  plant  breeders  would  be 
out  of  a  job. 

Tomatoes  Adapted  to  the  Seasons 

In  bringing  up  the  question  of  varieties 
I  am  doing  so  with  the  hope  that  more 
gardeners  will  become  interested  in  variety 
names  and  thereby  take  a  greater  interest 
in  their  garden.  Too  many  folks,  un¬ 
fortunately,  are  inclined  to  he  satisfied  with 
“any  old  variety"’  as  long  as  it  is  the  kind 
of  vegetable  they  want.  They  do  not  chose 
for  seasonable  adaptation  hut  proceed 
blindly,  planting  the  seed  with  a  prayer 
that  a  crop  will  he  forthcoming. 

To  illustrate  my  point,  let  us  take  the 
tomato  as  an  example.  There  are  any 
number  of  varieties  of  tomatoes  and  you 
really  cannot  go  wrong  on  any  one  of 
them,  that  is,  if  you  buy  from  the  more 
reliable  seed  houses.  However,  there  are 
certain  varieties  that  have  been  a  season¬ 
able  adaptation.  Earliana  suggests  in  its 
name,  the  fact  that  it  is  early.  It  is  listed 
by  practically  all  the  houses  selling  seeds. 
Chalk’s  Early  Jewel  will  come  about  sec¬ 
ond  while  Bonny  Best  is  a  close  third. 
There  are  not  many  varieties  that  can  beat 
Stone  or  Globe  for  the  mid-season.  Stone 
is  an  ideal  variety  for  market,  cooking  or 
canning.  Later  we  will  have  more  to  say 
about  these,  and  Ponderosa  and  Beefsteak, 
which  are  later  varieties  hearing  an 
enormous  fruit  ideal  for  slicing. 

Marglobe  is  a  comparatively  recent 
variety  but  experiences  thus  far  indicate 
that  it  will  be  an,  extremely  popular  one. 
It  is  medium  early  about  the  same  as 
Bonny  Best  or  Clark’s  Early  Jewel.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  a  long  bearing  period  and  is 
said  to  be  more  resistant  to  wilt  and  other 
fungus  diseases  which  so  commonly  at¬ 
tack  other  early  varieties.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  seed  is  very  scarce. 

Lettuce  for  Early  and  Late 

Lettuce  is  another  crop  that  has  season¬ 
able  varieties,  some  doing  better  in  the 
cool  weather  while  others  are  more  toler¬ 
ant  of  warm  days.  Eor  early  use  and 
during  the  early  cool  season,  there  is  no 
variety  that  will  compare  to  Big  Boston. 
However,  hot  days  drive  the  heads  up  into 
seed.  Another  head  variety  that  prefers 
cool  weather  is  Mignonette.  This  variety 
forms  very  small  heads  hut  they  are  as 
compact  and  brittle  as  so  much  chopped  ice. 
those  who  have  not  tried  Mignonette  I 
am  sure  will  be  pleased  with  it.  For 
warmer  weather  there  are  several  varieties 
of  head  lettuce  that  are  highly  recommend¬ 
able,  all  being  very  similar  to  the  famous 
Iceberg  variety.  Sometimes  the  name 
New  York  is  used.  Others  call  it.  Wonder¬ 
ful  Hanson  is  also  of  this  type.  The 
variety  forms  a  large  cabbage-like  head 
hut  the  heart  leaves  are  most  deliciously 
tender  and  appetizing.  There  are  very 
few  varieties  of  leaf  lettuce  that  can  com¬ 
pare  to  Grand  Rapids  and  Black-seeded 
Simpson.  Inasmuch  as  we  are*  talking 
early  crops  now,  we  will  have  more  to 
say  about  these  crops  later. 

The  spinach  crop  boasts  of  two  varieties 


King  of  Denmark  is  a  most  excellent 
variety.  It  is  an  ideal  crop  for  the  spring 
and  does  not  run  to  seed  as  easily  as 
others  when  the  day  gets  warm.  The 
other  great  variety  is  Victoria,  more  often 
mentioned  for  fall  use. 

There  are  some  who  will  want  to  have 
some  real  early  cabbage  in  the  garden, 
and  for  those  there  are  very  few  varieties 
that  can  outdistance  the  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield  or  the  Copenhagen  Market.  The 
latter  is  the  earliest  of  the  round  head 
varieties  while  Wakefield  forms  a  conical 
head.  Charlestown  is  also  another  early 
variety  that  can  follow  Wakefield.  It 
might  be  well  to  consider  now  a  mid-sea¬ 
son  crop  and  Succession  answers  that  pur¬ 
pose  admirably. 

Beets,  Carrots,  Radishes 

Beets  offer  a  great  many  varieties  hut 
I  personally  think  Crosby’s  Egyptian  for 
early  purposes  cannot  he  surpassed,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Detroit  Dark  Red  for  a  little 
later  in  the  season. 

Of  the  carrot  varieties  there  are  two, 
Chantenay  and  Danvers’  Half -long,  both 
of  which  are  very  popular. 

The  hot  bed  or  cold  frame  surely  should 
have  some  radishes  gracing  it  here  and 
there  with  successive  plantings  every  10 
days  or  two  weeks.  For  the  June  vari¬ 
eties  Scarlet  Globe,  French  Breakfast  and 
White  Icicle  make  a  good  variety,  al¬ 
though  some  folks  do  not  care  for  the 
white  variety  as  much  as  they  do  the  red 
and  mixed  colors. 

Parsley  and  Chard 

Parsely  is  rather  limited  in  the  number 
of  varieties  but  it  certainly  should  go  into 
the  bed  or  cold  frame.  Emerald  is  very 
good  as  are  Extra  Curly  Dwarf  or  Cham¬ 
pion  Moss  Curl.  Practically  every  seed 
house  has  its  own  pet  name  for  parsely. 
Swiss  Chard  should  also  be  planned  oh 
and-  Lucullus  is  an  old  tried  variety. 

These  recommendations  should  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  what 
I  have  in  mind  in  selecting  varieties  t-o 
meet  the  season.  It  would  not  be  advis¬ 
able  to  plant  all  of  these  varieties  at  once. 
Some  can  be  delayed  until  outside  condi¬ 
tions  are  satisfactory  for  their  planting. 
The  hot  bed  and  cold  frame  should  be 
restricted  for  those  that  will  mature 
ahead  of  season.  There  is  one  suggestion 
that  may  help.  With  some  kinds  of  vege¬ 
tables  successive  plantings  are  practical. 
Instead  of  planting  a  whole  lot  at  once 
it  will  be  found  very  advisable  to  sow  a 
little  every  week  or  10  days  or  possibly 
two  weeks.  This  will  keep  fresh  tender 
crops  Coming,  avoids  the  loss  of  a  great 
deal  of  slock  because  of  over  maturity 
and  reserves  valuable  space  for  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  seed  for  mid-season  or  later  season 
crops.  From  now  on  we  are  going  to  dis¬ 
cuss  crops,  varieties,  planting  plants  that 
will  keep  something  coming  all  the  while. 
The  garden  is  not  worked  to  the  limit  un¬ 
less  it  has  something  to  offer  every  day 
in  its  existance  and  some  thereafter. 


Pruning  Varies  with  Tree  Needs 

MANY  orchardists  prune  too  much, 
without  regard  to  the  real  need  of 
the  tree,  in  the  opinion  of  the  horticul¬ 
tural  experts  at  the  New  York  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  With  trees  that  are  well 
selected  when  the  orchard  is  set  out,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  only  occasional 
branches  which  start  out  in  the  wrong 
place  and  to  remove  dead,  injured  and 
crossed  limbs. 

If  the  trees  are  bearing  small  fruits,  if 
the  tops  contain  many  dead  branches,  or 
if  the  seasonal  growth  is  short  and  scant, 
judicious  pruning  is  recommended  as  & 
means  of  rejuvenation.  This  usually  con¬ 
sists  of  cutting  back  many  branches  and 
in  entirely  removing  others. 

Weak-growing  varieties  are  pruned 
heavily;  strong-growing  kinds  lightly. 
Varieties  which  branch  freely  need  little 


The  Lead  Seal 
Stays  on  Tree 


r 

Wrue-to  ■‘^a8Y— _ _ _ 

1  - — —  Be  Sure  Of 

r  Fruit  Before  You  Plan* 

Tlie  "True-to-Name”  Lead  Seal  of  (he 
Massachusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association 
remains  on  the  Kelly  tree  until  it  bears. 

And  whether  certified  or  not.,  you  can 
be  sure  of  bigger  and.  better  crops,  because 
every  Kelly  tree  is  guaranteed  and  propa¬ 
gated  on  whole  root,  imported  seedlings— 
not  by  grafting  on  piece  roots. 

There  are  Kelly  trees  in  year  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Talk  to  their  owners  whose  names 
we  -  will  gladly  send  you. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 
Write  now  for  your  .copy  of  the  big 
Kelly  catalog.  Then  order  soon  to  in¬ 
sure  getting  your  share  of  our  guaranteed 
“True-to-Name”  stock.  We 
have  no  agents — you  deal  direct 
with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

303  Cherry  St.,-  Dansville,  N.Y. 

Established  in  1880’ 


DEPENDABLE 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES. 
BERRY  PLANTS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 

ROSE  BUSHES. 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers, 

WILSON  (Niagara  County)  N. 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’' 


FRUIT  TREES 


SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  \Ye  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  /Cj&Nf, 
SEED  HOUSr  ’ 

\  Box  1  Geneva, 


tSERY  & 

use 

nfcva,  Ohio  ffl 


Asa  Orchard  £©r  $I»®0 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  G  Peach,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Same,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  Tins  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Baton,  Ohio 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 

E.  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Gold  Standard 


Save"  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seed; 
’this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  held,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

Dept.  A  CORTLAND,  H,  V.  _ A 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall .  Great  y ielder  oi  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berncfl.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrub3,  Vines.  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box  241 S,  ^ulaski,  N.Y. 


<5O,O0OfiDA 

66  varieties.  Grown  in  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  B,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS 


Get  them  from 
Allen.  Straw¬ 
berry  Book 
FREE. 


THE  W.F. ALLEN  CO..  DoS.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


years  selling'  good  sefeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Extra  packages 
free  with  all  orders.  Large 
catalog  free.  700  illustra¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  it. 


R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

Dept.  10  Rockford,  Id- 


;  s 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 
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FOUND! 

A  LONGER  LIVED 
SPRAYER 

s 


SATISFACTION 

is  the  keynote  of  letters  coming  in  from  “Friend” 
users. 

They  say  10,  12  and  14  year  old  "Friends”  are 
still  going  strong  as  ever  and  little  outlay  for  upkeep. 

That's  the  kind  of  service  that  makes  “Spraying 
for  Profits”— possible. 

Write  at  once  for  detailed  information  on  these 
wonderful  machines. 

“Friend”  Mfg.,  Co. 

123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


8— 


SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  "C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make.  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best 

KEN  D  ALL  &  WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 


CCOTT’S 

Cj  BACTERIA 

Repays  twenty-fold.  Guaranteed  t« 
produce  Nodules— contains  millions 
of  live  Bacteria,  eager  to-  work  for 
your  profits.  Each  can  will  inocu¬ 
late  €0  lbs.  of  seed.  If  not  handled 
locally,  order  direct.  Sent  postpaid 
for  $1.00.  State  kind  of  seed  you 
wish  to  Inoculate.  Write  today  for 
free,  interesting  booklet  “Friendly 
Workers  of  The  Soil”. 

O.  M.  SCOTT  &  SONS  CO. 
Dept.  GO!  Marysville,  Ohio 

Oats 

SFNS  ATI  (Y  M  One  of  the  most  productive 
WLllUrtllUlU  oats  ln  cultivation.  75 
Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  -  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

Ford’s  Glad  CardenerV «tfi.  Annual  Announcement  o 
1  YOll  I  «n  Superior  Strains  o 

r  ,  old  and  new  varieties 

Garden,  Reid  SC  Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  SC  Perennials 

Ford’s  Sound  Seeds 

Are  backed  by  our  46  years  in  this  busi- 
*vor  catal°8h  it's  different  from 
an  others.  It  gives  prepaid  and  wholesale 
pness,  plain  descriptions,  cultural  direc¬ 
tions \.lieal  bargains  on  every  page.  We  i 
give  FREE  seeds  or  plants  with  all  orders. 

of  r^f  d0fyiou8  Ford  P« ar  FREE 
*0UKa$5order.  Liberal  discount  on  Club  orders 

FORD  SEED  COMPANY 
Bos  42  Ravenna,  Ohio 


Standard  Seeds 


r.  Savefroru  10  to SO  4iOn  yourseel, 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information,  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

,  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars, 

^the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  lie. 

k  Dept.  A  CORTLAND,  N,  Y. _  ^ 


I  I  !W|  17  FOR  FARMS 

AND  GARDENS 

car  ^oai^s«  Truck  load  lots  or  less  delivered  on  farm, 
inuv  .  Tel.— Waverly  1959 

0HN J’  HARVEY  CO.  Legal  St.  &  P.R.R.  NEWARK,  N.  J, 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee 
you  must  say 

ul  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agricu, 


pruning;  those  with  many  unbranen- 
ed  limbs,  much  pruning.  Trees  in  rich, 
deep  soils  develop  best  if  pruned  lightly; 
in  poor,  shallow  soils  if  pruned  heavily. 


The  South  Haven  Peach 

Can  you  give  me  some  information  about 
the  South  Haven  peach,  when  it  ripens 
and  how  it  is  for  quality?  I  am  intend¬ 
ing  to  set  more  trees  next  spring  and  want 
to  get  all  the  information  I  can  before 
deciding  on  the  variety. — H.  T.,  New  Jersey 


'THE  South  Haven,  a  relatively  new 
A  peach,  ripens  about  eighteen  days 
before  Elberta.  Like  all  new  varieties 
of  fruit,  time  alone  will  tell  just  what 
place  it  will  have  among  peaches,  but 
early  reports  are  very  favorable. 

It  is  a  hardy  variety,  very  productive 
and  a  thrifty  grower.  The  peach  is  a 
freestone,  deep  yellow  in  color  and  a 
good  canner. 

The  South  Haven  has  proven  to  be  a 
good  pollinator  for  the  J.  H.  Hale.  Com¬ 
ing  early  in  the  season  and  being  of 
good  quality,  the  variety  sells  for  a 
good  price. 


Apple  Growers  Still  Indifferent 

( Continued  from  page  6) 

facts  which  explain  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  were  presented  by  means  of  charts 
prepared  by  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  farm  bureau  fruit  conference 
report  and  recommendations  were  read 
and  explained  by  a  member  of  the  per¬ 
manent  committee  of  that  group.  The 
meetings  were  well  advertised  but  the 
attendance  showed  small  interest  in  any 
analysis  of  or  constructive  action  to 
remedy  the  situation.  The  attitude  of 
those  present  at  the  meetings,  was  gen¬ 
erally  one  of  listless  acquiesence  rather 
than  earnest  consideration  and  enthus¬ 
iastic  support.  At  most  meetings  rela¬ 
tively  few  questions  were  asked,  about 
two-thirds  of  those  present  would  vote 
in  fa\ror  of  the  recommendations  and 
one-third  -would  express  no  opinions 
whatever. 


Many  Growers  Discouraged 

The  indifference  of  many  growers  to 
the  facts  is  both  surprising  and  puz¬ 
zling.  Many  growers  are  utterly  dis¬ 
couraged  and  are  apparently  planning 
to  neglect  their  orchards  for  the  present 
and  to  depend  on  other  crops,  until  con¬ 
ditions  change.  Others  cling  doggedly 
to  old  methods  and  customs  appearing 
to  be  afraid  of  the  expense  and  the  re¬ 
sults  of  organization  and  trusting  that 
conditions  are  temporary  and  will  soon 
change.  Only  a  very  few  fully  realize 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  10  to  25 
years  and  is  still  going  on,  and  have  a 
conviction  that  something  must  be 
done.  These  men  are  the  natural  lead¬ 
ers,  however,  and  in  them  the  hope  for 
constructive  action  looking  to  improve¬ 
ment  rests. 

Apple  Growers  Get  Little  Profit 

The  facts  clearly  show  that  Western 
New  York  Apple  growers  are  getting 
very  small  if  any  returns  on  their  invest¬ 
ments  and  that  they  are  working  for 
about  one-third  of  a  hired  man’s  wages, 
on  an  average.  As  one  grower  puts  it 
“We  are  broke  and  don’t  know  it.”  The 
facts  also  show  that  apple  production 
has  shifted  rapidly  from  the  barreled 
apple  sections  of  the  East  to  the  boxed 
apple  section  of  the  West;  that  boxed 
apples  are  replacing  barreled  apples 
both  in  domestic  and  in  export  markets; 
and  that  other  fruits,  and  vegetables 
too, — are  being  substituted  for  apples 
partly  as  a  result  of  advertising  but 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  better  quality  and 
distribution.  In  my  opinion,  until  more 
of  our  growers  show  more  confidence  in 
their  industry  and  in  their  own  ability 
to  maintain  and  improve  it,  unless  they 
exercise  more  intelligence  and  show 
more  courage  in  constructively  correct¬ 
ing  New  York’s  bad  reputation  for  pack¬ 
ing  apples,  we  will  all  see  much  worse 
times  before  we  see  better.  Apparently 
Western  New  York  Apple  growers  have 
not  yet  had  sufficient  punishment  to 
bring  the  necessary  conviction  and 
action. 
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THE  A,  A.  C.  CO  BALTIMORE  PLANT— ONE  OF 
THE  LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


These  thirty-two 
modern  plants  guarantee 
Production,  Quality,  Service 


THIS  map  tells  its  own  graphic 
story.  Thirty-two  “A.A.C.” 
factories  in  15  states,  from 
northern  Maine  to  Florida. 

Their  convenient  location 
assures  you  quick  deliveries. 

Their  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment,  unsurpassed  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  guarantees  you  quality 
fertilizers. 

Their  great  storing  capacity, 
the  largest  in  the  country,  makes 
possible  the  proper 
ageing  and  curing 
that  means  perfect 
mechanical  con¬ 
dition. 

Production  — 

Quality  — -  and 
Service  have  made 
The  American 


Agricultural  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  since  its  beginning  over 
sixty  years  ago,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  fertilizers  in 
the  world. 

And  hand  in  hand  with  the  * 
business  of  making  fertilizers 
The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company,  through 
its  Agricultural  Service  Bureau, 
has  been  gathering  helpful  in¬ 
formation  on  all  crops.  Take 
advantage  of  this 
vast  fund  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  Your  dealer 
will  supply  you, 
free  of  charge,  books 
and  pamphlets  that} 
will  help  you  make 
more  money  on  the 
crops  you  raise. 


AA  QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices :  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 
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Teat  in  gjjfj  Wj 

Normal  taB 

Resting  Suction  gffi 

Position  Applied  _  , 

Milk  Complete 
Flowing  Relief 


A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken 
on  the  farm,  of  Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn, 


Dairymen  Say 
It’s  the  Perfect 


H  TTU£!s  i/u  Coau  Ctc&ix 


Teat  Cup 


“I  have  now  used  the  Burrell  Milker  five  years 
without  missing  a  single  milking.  Under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  the  Burrell  leaves  no  hand  strip¬ 
ping.  And  if  there  is  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has 
sore  teats,  she  can  be  milked  with  the  machine 
without  trouble.  It  seems  th  e  Burrell  Teat  Cup 
is  perfect.” — Jake  Lahr,  Eden  Valley,  Minn . 


THE  strongest  elaims  for  the  Burrell  Milker  are  made  by  Burrell 
users.  Thousands  of  them  summarize  their  experience  and  ex¬ 
press  their  praise  of  the  Burrell  Milker  in  the  single  sentence  — 

“It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean”.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  why  it  milks  the  cows  clean 
is  the  Burrell  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup. 

It  Cushions  Teats  wltfe  Air 

The  vacuum  suck  pulls  the  air 
out  of  the  air  reservoir,  at  the 
top  of  the  cup,  over  the  square 
shoulder,  creating  an  air  cush¬ 
ion  which  supports  the  teat. 

Between  sucks  air  returns  to 
the  air  reservoir,  thus  giving 
complete  relief.  The  Burrell 
Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup— made 
of  pure  nickel  silver — has  no  dangerous  rubber 
linings.  It  is  simple,  sanitary — and  comfortable . 

4  Exclusive  Features 

(1)  The  Automatic  Controller,  which  regulates 
the  suction  to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow; 
(2)  the  Air-Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports 
and  compresses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the 
Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely  prevents 
contamination  of  the  milk  from  the  pipe  line; 
(4)  the  Positive  Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  com¬ 
plete  rest  between  pulsations  and  assures  natural 
circulation— these  four  exclusive  features  make 
the  Burrell  practically  a  perfect  milking  machine. 


9t  SkmsiAiTTUdL 
C (cm 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasa  greater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean  —  and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  —  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs. —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send.  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dab  y- 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean".  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

..(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  todayJ~.„ . 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO.  INC.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 


My  dealer’s  name  is  . . . 

His  post  office  i6 . 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is  . 

My  post  office  is . 


. . . .  State  . . 

1  do'not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whotemilk 


State 


Cattle  Specialist,”  our  cattle 
.  *  paper.  Answers  all  questions  asked  during 
1  t},e  pagt  thirtyyears  about  this  trouble  in  cows. 

Let  US  tell  you  how  to  get  the  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian”,  a  Live 
Stock  Doctor  Book,  withoutcost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE.  Write  us  tonight 
about  your  live  stock  ailments.  A  postal  will  do. 

Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Cosine.,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 
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silo  at  the  time.  The  test  work  began 
early  in  November  and  the  cows  had  had 
no  fitting  at  all,  but  we  finally  agreed  to 
see  what  they  would  do.  We  put  them  on 
•a  good  ration,  bought  some  beet  pulp,  and 
milked  them  three  times  a  day.  The  rec¬ 
ords  they  made  were  much  better  than  we 
had  expected.  One  six  year  old  Gwennie 
Prilly  Pontiac  made  a  little  over  20,000 
pounds  of  milk  and  912  pounds  of  butter 
in  ten  months,  a  Junior  2  years  nearly 
12,000  pounds  of  milk,  one  senior  two-year 
old  made  a  little  less  than  15,000,  and  one 
made  a  little  more,  while  two  other  cows 
made  around  17,000.” 

“The  experience  we  gained  through  the 
testing  work  was  worth  all  it  cost,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  records  made,”  said  Mr. 
Escott.  “Of  course  after  the  good  records 
that  were  made  without  fitting,  we  natur¬ 
ally  wished  that  the  cows  were  in  better 
shape.  It  is  hard  work  milking  three 
times  a  day  and  means  long  hours,  but 
we  certainly  learned  a  lot  about  feeding 
and  handling  cattle.” 

“After  the  Pontiac  bull  was  sold  we 
bought  a  very  good  son  of  Ormsby  Cor¬ 
nucopia  Lad  from  the  Bennett  &  Latzer 
herd  of  Wellsboro.  Later  we  bought  two 
bulls  of  the  Loeb  Farm  herd  of  Charle¬ 
voix,  Michigan.  Both  these  bulls  had 
dams  with  records  of  over  20,000  lbs.  of 
milk  and  900  lbs.  of  butter. 

Cows  Sold  Bring  High  Average 
Price 

“Our  herd  has  never  been  large,  about 
12  milking  cows  and  a  lot  of  young  stock. 
We  have  sold  a  lot  of  stock,  every  female 
of  milking  that  we  sold  brought  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  $314.  Some  folks  have 
doubted  that  we  received  the  price  re¬ 
ported,  but  in  every  instance  Mr.  Korb  or 
others  have  been  in  a  position  to  know 
exactly  what  we  received  for  them.  There 
were  naturally  some  folks  who  predicted 
my  ruin  when  I  began  to  pay  rather  heavily 
for  stock,  but  we  made  up  our  minds  that 
if  we  intended  to  breed  purehreds,  we 
might  as  well  breed  good  ones.” 

Mr.  Escott  has  sold  the  balance  of  his 
entire  herd  within  the  last  year  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  sell  his  farm  this  coming  Spring. 
1  he  health  of  his  son,  who  is  twenty-two, 
is  not  such  that  it  seems  advisable  for  him 
to  be  a  farmer.  “If  he  were  well,”  said 
Mr.  Escott,  “and  interested  in  farming, 
some  of  the  animals  I  have  sold  could 
not  have  been  purchased  at  any  price. 
Recently  I  have  been  looking  around  to 
buy  some  young  stock  to  put  in  pasture, 
and  from  what  I  have  seen  for  sale,  I 
have  concluded  that  after  a  man  has  owned 
good  stock,  the  average  grade  or  scrub 
animals  look  pretty  poor  to  him.” 

“The  cow  that  made  the  20,000  lbs.  rec¬ 
ord  has  been  sold  with  five  of  her  daugh¬ 
ters,  but  is  still  owned  by  one  of  my 
neighbors.” 

Had  Never  Had  a  Reactor 

I  was  interested  to  learn  that  this  cow 
has  given  birth  to  eleven  calves  (eight 
heifers  and  three  bulls)  in  ten  years  of 
her  life.  This  has  included  three  pairs 


of  twins.  She  is  now  eleven  years  old 
and  will  soon  freshen  again.  Another  in¬ 
teresting  and  unusual  fact  is  that  the  Es¬ 
cott  herd  never  had  a  reactor  to  the  tuber¬ 
culin  test  in  six  tests. 

None  of  the  children  were  home  the 
day  I  was  there,  but  Mrs.  Escott  showed 
me  a  group  picture  of  them  and  they  may 
well  be  proud  of  them.  In  addition  to  the 
son  already  mentioned,  one  daughter  .is 
teaching  in  Philadelphia,  while  the  other 
daughter  is  attending  high  school.  “It  is 
one  thing  to  make  a  little  money  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  save  it”,  said  Mr.  Escott. 
“Purebred  cattle  are  a  business  proposi¬ 
tion  but  children  are  a  lot  more  important 
and  at  times  a  lot  more  worry.  However 
they  are  what  makes  life  worth  while! 
Of  course  if  a  man  wants  to  take  them  out 
of  school,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  a 
lot  of  work,  but  we  have  not  felt  that  we 
wanted  to  do  that.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  the  children  of _  today  have  a  good 
education.” 

For  Community  as  Well  as 
Business 

It  is  interesting  how  one  small  comment 
can  give  one  so  much  knowledge  of  a 
person.  On  the  way,  Mr.  Dell  Smith,  who 
took  me  to  the  Escojt  farm,  was  discussing 
road  conditions  with  me.  “There  has  been 
some  talk  of  widening  this  road,”  he  said, 
but  it  hasn  t  been  done.  Tom  Escott  has 
already  blown  out  some  stumps.  Some  folks 
are  against  anything  that  may  cost  them 
a  little  money,  hut  Tom  is  always  ready 
to  do  anything  that  will  be  a  benefit  to 
the  community.” 

My  visit  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Escott 
tended  to  increase  the  impression  received 
by  this  comment  and  after  listening  to  their 
story,  my  chief  regret  was  that  condi¬ 
tions  so  often  make  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  such  a  farm  business  and  to  pass  it 
on  from  generation  to  generation. — H.  L. 
Cosline. 


Making  the  Most  of  Legume 
Hays  and  of  Oats,  Peas, 
and  Barley 

By  Professor  H.  A.  Hopper 

’"’TO  better  their  condition,  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  must  either  increase  the  pried 
or  reduce  the  cost  of  milk.  Because  the 
feed-cost  of  milk  production  is  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost,  this  yields  quicker  to 
individual  initiative.  And  for  this  reason 
dairymen  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in 
the  feeding  value  of  peas,  oats,  and  barley, 
and  their  use  in  the  dairy  ration  with 
legume  hay. 

Accounts  show  that  while  raising  oats 
alone  causes  a  loss  of  five  cents  an  hour 
for  labor,  adding  barley  and  oats  increases 
the  return  for  each  hour  for  labor  to  more 
than  thirty  cents.  Facts  show  that  this 
crop  was  grown  on  110,000  acres  in  New 
York  in  1926,  producing  8.3  bushels  to  an 
acre  more  than  oats,  and  thereby  saved 
feeders  of  the  state  more  than  one-half 
million  dollars. 

A  seeding  of  one  bushel  of  oats;  one 


Other  cows  may  show  greater  beauty  but  Gwennie  Prilly  Pontiac  produced  results; 
She  made  over  20,000  pounds  of  milk  for  Mr.  Escott  on  semi-official  test  and  had  given 
birth  to  eleven  calves,  including  three  sets  of  twins  when  she  was  ten  years  old. 
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WELL  MADE 

AND 

LOW  PRICED 

And — Five  per  cent  of  the  regular 
price  is  yours  if  you  place  your 
order  before  March  31. 

Early  shipments  keep  our  factory 
busy  in  the  winter.  So — a  *roof 
frame  is  yours 
without  charge  if 
you  allow  us  to 
ship  at  once. 

What  easier  way  to 
earn  money?  Simply 
act  now — instead  of 
later  on. 

Write  today  for  full 
information,  descrip¬ 
tion  and  our  low 
prices  on  a  product 
you  know  is  real, 
honest  value. 

CRAINE  SILO  CO. 

Box  180-  B  -2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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A  great  improvement — 
^  a  good  investment 

A  Globe  Silo  is  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  on  the  farm.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Made 
of  carefully  selected  Northwest 
spruce  and  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjust¬ 
able  doors,  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  The  extension  roof ,  an 
exclusive  feature ,  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton 
capacity  to  a  minimum. 

The  initial  cost  of  a 
Globe  is  soon  returned 
in  extra  profits  from 
your  corn  crop.  Get  all 
the  profit  from  your 
farm — get  a  Globe  Silo. 


Write  for  the  name  of  our 
representative  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  our  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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'  Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
Bkimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly 
Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
»ffer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  ,aud 
maw  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  29-J ,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or 
(Box  20-J,  1929  W.  43d  St., Chicago, III. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  tha 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

. Dept. 607-B  Frederick,  MA. 


bushel  of  barley,  and  one-half  bushel  of 
peas  often  produces  a  crop  of  40  bushels 
of  50  pounds  each.  A  ton  of  this  grain 
may  be  considered,  on  the  average,  to  be 
composed  of  50  per  cent  oats,  27  per  cent 
barley,  and  23  per  cent  peas.  It  will  con¬ 
tain  from  11  to  12  per  cent  of  digestible 
protein. 

The  greatest  saving  is  made  when  this 
is  fed  with  alfalfa  hay,  because  the  amount 
of  protein  concentrate  necessary  to  add 
from  purchased  sources  in  order  to  balance 
the  ration  is  small.  This  is  made  clear  in 
the  following  illustration :  A  ration  for  a 
cow  of  average  size  producing  40  pounds 
of  four  per  cent  milk  can  be  made  as  fol¬ 
lows;  alfalfa  hay,  12  pounds,  corn  silage 
35  pounds,  oats,  barley,  and  peas  12  pounds 
and  oil  meal  one  pound.  This  is  a  very 
economical  and  efficient  combination  and 
is  about  as  largely  home  grown  as  it  is 
desirable  to  try  to  use. 

Where  the  Roughage  is  Timothy 

A  ration  of  similar  nutritive  value  as 
the  above  containing  timothy  hay  instead 
of  alfalfa  but  not  including  peas,  would 
be  aS  follows :  10  pounds  timothy,  35 
pounds  silage,  four  pounds  of  oats,  three 
pounds  of  barley,  three  pounds  of  oil  meal, 
and  three  and  one-half  pounds  of  gluten 
meal.  For  this,  six  and  one-half  pounds 
of  expensive  concentrate  instead  of  one 
pound  would  need  to  be  purchased,  leaving 
the  ration  still  less  efficient  than  the 
former. 

Timothy  always  tends  to  make  a  rota¬ 
tion  expensive.  Alfalfa  or  clover,  espec¬ 
ially  if  augmented  witth  oats,  peas,  and 
barley,  is  a  winning  combination.  The 
latter  ofifer-s  one  of  the  most  practical  ways 
to  cut  the  feed  bill  and  widen  the  margin 
between  cost  of  the  ration  and  the  selling 
price  of  milk. 


Sweet  Curdling  of  Milk 

Wljat  is  the  cause  of  milk  curdling,  when 
apparently  it  is  not  sour?  Is  it  harmful  to 
drink  this  “Sweet  curdled”  milk?  How  can 
the  condition  be  stopped? — G.  F.  D.,  New 
York. 

C^WEET  curdling  is  caused  by  a  kind  of 
bacteria.  This  species  of  bacteria  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  pasteurized  milk 
where  the  bacteria  that  cause  milk  to 
sour  have  all  been  killed.  These  bacteria 
get  into  the  milk  along  with  dirt. 

No  harm  is  done  by  drinking  the  milk, 
though  most  people  do  not  care  for  it. 
It  spoils  the  milk  for  condensing,  or 
pasteurizing,  and  of  course  the  milk  is 
unsuitable  for  the  bottled  milk  trade. 
Trouble  from  this  source  is  likely  to  occur 
during  the  hot  months  of  the  summer. 

Extra  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
sterilize  everything  which  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  milk.  The  sweet  curdling 
bacteria  are  more  resistant  to  heat  than 
the  bacteria  that  cause  souring.  Subject 
all  cans,  pails,  strainers,  and  everything 
that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk  to 
boiling  hot  water  for  some  time.  It  may 
help  to  use  a  disinfectant,  either  a  com¬ 
mercial  disinfectant  similar  to  those  used 
for  milking  machines  or  a  homemade  solu¬ 
tion  of  chloride  of  lime. 


Ewe  Has  Caked  Udder 

One  of  my  sheep  had  a  lamb  which  is  one 
month  old  now.  The  sheep  contracted  a 
bad  cold.  In  doctoring  her  I  found  half 
of  her  udder  is  badly  caked  and  at  the 
end  of  the  teat  it  is  affected  in  such  a 
manner  that  It  had  turned  very  black  and 
hard.  What  is  the  trouble  and  how  can  it 
be  doctore-*.— F.  A.  H.,  New  York. 


/'"'’AKED  udder  is  one  of  the  great 
^  troubles  that  shepherds  have  to  watch. 

It  is  well  to  remove  the  animal  from 
the  flock  and  give  her  separate  treatment. 
From  your  symptoms  it  is  apparent  that 
garget  is  what  is  troubling  your  ewe.  This 
is  sometimes  known  as  blue  bag  or 
mammitis. 

The  udder  should  be  milked  frequently 
and  treated  with  hot  applications.  It  is 
also  well  to  rub  or  massage  the  part  that 
is  caked.  Turpentine  liniment  or  tincture 
of  iodine  may  be  applied.  If  it  is  an  extra 
bad  case  it  may  be  necessary  for  a  veterin¬ 
arian  to  remove  the  udder.  Usually  ewes 
that  have  had  this  difficulty  are  fattened 
for  market. 


How  do  you  rate  the  De  Laval 
Milker  as  an  investment 
compared  with  other  Farm 
equipment  you  own? 


This  question,  among  others,  was  recently 
asked  of  thousands  of  De  Laval  Milker  users. 
A  great  many  replies  were  received,  and 

58.53%  said  “The  best.” 

19-56%  said  “One  ©S  the  best.” 

10.47%  said  “£ood.** 

3.51%  said  “Fair.9* 

Surely  when  78%  of  a  large  group  of  De 
Laval  Milker  users  say  it  is  the  best,  or  one 
of  the  best  investments  on  the  farm,  it 
must  be  so. 

82%  also  said  the  De  Laval  Milker  saves 
an  average  of  2V2  hours  per  day;  more  than 
98%  that  it  agrees  with  their  cows ;  99%  that 
it  produces  as  much  or  more  milk  as 
compared  with  hand  milking;  89%  that 
it  is  easy  to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sani¬ 
tary  condition. 

If  you  are  milking  five  or  more  cows 
a  De  Laval  Milker  will  soon  pay 
for  itself,  and  put  more  pleasure, 
satisfaction  and  profit  into  the 
milking  of  cows. 


See  your  De 
Laval  Agent 
or  send  for 
full  infor¬ 
mation. 
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PAP  EC 

*The  Cutter  Thai  Does  Not  Chf$n 
Good  Silage  Saves  Grain 

Good  silage  cuts  your  feed  bills  and  increases  the  milk  flow. 

It’s  easy  to  fill  your  own  silo  when  the  com  is  at  its  best. 
Just  put  a  Papec  on  the  job.  You  can  operate  it  with  less 
help  because  no  man  is  needed  at  the  feed  table.  Light 
draft  and  low  speed  fit  it  for  use  with  any  light  tractor- 
Fordson,  McCormick-Deering,  John  Deere,  Cletrac,  etc. 

A  Papec  runs  year  after  year  without  breakdowns  and  practically 
without  repairs.  It  fills  the  highest  silo  without  clogging. 

Our  FREE  1927  Catalog  tells  how  to  make  a  Papec  pay  for  itself 
in  two  seasons.  Explains  how  the  wonderful  i  hird  Roll  Saves  a  man 
and  gives  the  unusual  Papec  Guarantee.  Write  for  your  copy  today. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

1  1  1  Main  Street  -  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


Over  50  Distributing  Centers 


PAPEC 


The  Papec  is  made  in  four  models: 
Size  “R”,  No.  81,  127  and  158. 
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Butter  Must 
Look  Good — 

Be  Appetizing 


^Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
Winter  Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  gallon  of 
Jy/F  cream  before  churning  and 
out  of  your  churn  comes 
butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable, 
harmless,  and  meets  all 
State  and  National  food 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  all 
large  creameries.  Doesn’t 
color  buttermilk.  Abso¬ 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot¬ 
tles  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Rich¬ 
ardson  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  8ats  and  fillers, 
excelsior  pads,  carriers,  both 
peach  and  tomato,  hampers, 
baskets,  and  all  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers.  New  and 
second-hand  flats,  fillers  and  ex¬ 
celsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO., 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

rt  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  eoops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Wire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

HIGHEST  FOR  13  A  O' 
PRICES  OLD  OACjg 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  is  $350  cash  f.o.b.  If  he  is  unsold 
on  March  1,  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
$300  for  the  month  of  June,  and  so  on, 
the  price  will  be  reduced  $50  monthly 
until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


FARMb  FOR  SALE 

Str  out’s  Spring  Farm 
Catalog  Just  Out 

126  big  illus.  pages,  a  time-saving,  money-saving  guide 
to  farms  in  many  states;  pg.  22  shows  how  $400  cash 
secures  22-acre  state  road  farm,  only  mile  village,  spark¬ 
ling  brook,  good  orchard,  neat  6-room  home;  full  price 
$1000  with  horse,  cows,  poultry,  equipment,  furniture, 
crops  included.  Also  300  acres  described  pg.  51,  cuts  100 
tons  hay,  near  college  city;  splendid  home  •&  $5000  barn, 
150  acres  level  tractor  fields,  orchard,  stream,  valuable 
Woodland;  induded  are  10  cows  &  heifers,  horses,  poul¬ 
try.  hog.  great  lot  crops,  machinery,  vehicles,  furniture, 
price  only  $5000  with  $1500  cash  &  $200  yr.  on  bal¬ 
ance.  Oct  your  copy  this  free  catalog  before  best  bar- 
tains  sve  cone.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave., 
Hew  York  City.  ' 


American  Agriculturist,  February  19,  1927 


Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

’  I ’HE  following  are  the  February 
prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 
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Class 

QJ 

(J)CL 

1 

Fluid 

Milk  ... 

$3.00 

$2.85 

2 

Fluid 

Cream  . 

. 

2.20 

2 

A 

Fluid 

Cream  .. 

2.31 

2 

B 

Cond- 

milk 

Soft  Cheese  . . . 

2.56 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk 

Powder, 

Hard 

Cheese  . . 

2.45 

2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  _  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  tiie 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 


announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

January  Prices  Announced 


The  Dairymen’s  League  announces  the 
following  January  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . $2,732 

Expenses  .  -Of2 

Net  Pool  Price  . 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 10 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.57 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  January 
1926  was  for  3%  $2.29  ($2.49  for  3.5%  milk) 
milk.  The  January  1925  net  cash  price 
to  farmers  was  $2.41/2. 


Sheffield  Prices 


The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  Jan¬ 
uary  1927  is  $2.64  per  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2.84  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  milk  in  January  a 
year  ago  was  $2.64/z  for  3%  milk.  The 
January  1925  Sheffield  price  was  $2.73. 

BUTTER  MARKET  FIRM 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Feb.  8  Feb.  1 


Higher 

than  extra  ..51!/ 
Extra  (92  sc) 

84-91  score  ..47 
Lower  G’d’s  44 


2-521/4  50  50! 

-51  >4  491/2- 
-51  44!4-49 

-46  43  -44 


Feb.  9 
1926 


4314-44 

-43 

41  .42/a 

40  -40/2 


We  have  had  an  extremely  good  butter 
market  since  our  last  report.  Buying  has 
been  active,  in  fact  at  times  it  has  verged 
on  being  hectic  especially  where  medium 
and  lower  grade  butter  was  concerned. 
Supplies  of  butter  have  not  been  too  bur¬ 
densome.  Street  stocks  have  cleared 
promptly  and  the  trade  has  been  making 
further  inroads  into  the  rapidly  shrinking 
cold  storage  holdings. 

During  the  week  ending  the  5th  and 
even  on  February  7,  dealer  buying  was 
extremely  active.  The  trade  had  _  no 
trouble  piecing  out  supplies  to  satisfy 
everybody  in  question.  However,  outside 
buyers  are  reported  to  have  had  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  at  times  getting  enough  but¬ 
ter  to  fill  their  trade  needs.  Consequently 
during  the  first  few  days  in  February  the 
price  on  the  market  advanced  in  firmness. 
However,  on  the  8th  a  little  sensitiveness 
came  to  the  surface.  It  is  very  evident 
that  some  of  the  larger  buyers,  particularly 
the  larger  chain  stores  had  done  some  fu¬ 
ture  buying  just  previous  to  the  recent 
advance.  As  a  result  on  the  8th,  trade 
was  very  quiet. 

At  this  writing,  on  the  9th,  the  market 
is  very  sensitive  although  there  is  no  bur¬ 
densome  surplus  of  fancy  butter.  _  One 
thing  that  is  causing  some  apprehension  is 
that  we  may  get  some  increase  in  supply 
here  due  to  the  two-cent  differential  ex¬ 
isting  between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 


STATE 

FLATS  Feb.  8 

Fresh  fancy  . . — - 

Fresh  av’ge  . . - 

Held  fancy  ...27/2-28 
Held  av’ge  ...26  -27 


Feb.  1 


27/2-28 
26  -27 


Feb.  9 
1926 


27/2-29 
26  -27 


The  cheese  market  continues  to  plod 
along  in  the  same  track  that  it  has  been 
following  in  the  past  several  weeks.  4  lie 
same  quiet  trading  prevails.  However,  this 


does  not  mean  the  market  is  not  in  good 
condition.  It  is  reported  that  less  cheese 
is  being  made  in  both  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin  compared  to  a  year  ago  and  that 
supplies  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  last 
year. 

EGG  TREND  DOWNWARD 


NEARBY  Feb.  9 

WHITE  Feb.  8  Feb.  1  1926 

Selected  Extras  ....41-42  44-45  40-41 

Extra  Firsts  . 39-39/z  41-41/z  36-37 

Av’ge  Extras  . 40-  42-43  38-39 

Firsts  . 38-38/2  40-40/2  35-36 

Gathered  . 35-39/z  38-41 />  34-37 

Pullets  . . 33-  35-36  33-34 

BROWNS 

Fancy  ...-. . 40-42  40-42  38-40 


With  the  mild  weather  we  have  been 
having  it  does  not  take  much  explaining 
to  point  out  why  the  egg  market  is  point¬ 
ing  downward.  New  York  has  been  ex¬ 
periencing  weather  that  more  closely  ap¬ 
proximates  late  March  or  early  April.  The 
same  weather  is  reported  from  many  pro¬ 
ducing  sections  and  naturally  the  hens 
seen  to  be  working  overtime.  Supplies 
are  on  the  increase,  particularly  on  medium 
grades.  According  to  the  Price  Current, 
heavy  increases  in  supplies  can  be  expected 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week  ending 
the  19th  and  it  is  said  that  these  are  being- 
offered  at  a  price  a  shade  under  the  quo¬ 
tations  given  above.  In  spite  of  all  that, 
we  are  better  off  than  last  year. 

Buyers  are  apparently  aware  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  and  they  have  been  holding  off  to 
see  exactly  how  far  matters  are  going 
to  slip  especially  on  white  eggs.  Browns 
have  been  much  firmer.  On  Saturday,  the 
12th  we  had  a  full  holiday  and  buyers  were 
anticipating  their  trade  needs  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  heavier  buying  was  expected  on 
the  9th  and  10th.  Buyers  did  a  lot  of 
shopping  around  before  filling  their  trade 
needs.  Where  a  receiver  was  particularly 
heavily  laden  he  was  not  adverse  to  shad¬ 
ing  prices  to  turn  lots.  Those  who  had 
only  medium  stocks  to  offer  had  more  dif¬ 
ficulty  effecting  sales  than  on  fancier  lines. 

LIVE  POULTRY  EASIER 


FOWLS  Feb.  9 

Feb.  8  Feb.  1  1926 

Colored  .  -28  -31  32-33 

Leghorns  . 28-29  -31  29-30 

CHICKENS 

Colored  .  -27  28-30  28-38 

Leghorns  . ...25-26  27-29  27-30 

Broilers  . 40-45  40-45  45-50 


The  live  poultry  market  has  apparently, 
for  the  time  being  at  least,  passed  the 
crest  of  the  recent  buying  wave  when 
prices  reached  a  very  satisfactory  level. 
On  the  5th  local  slaughter  houses  failed 
to  clear  stocks  satisfactorily  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  on  the  7th  trade  was  more  or  less 
restricted  and  buyers  were  very  slow  to 
take  hold.  At  the  same  time  freight  post¬ 
ings  showed  that  receipts  would  be  heavy 
and  as  a  consequence  the  weakness  became 
more  pronounced. 

Buyers  on  the  7th  and  8th  were  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  go  above  28c  for  colored  fowls. 
Occasionally  some  real  choice  lots  of  Leg¬ 
horns  brought  a  cent  more  for  at  the 
present  the  trade  is  showing  a  strong  pre¬ 
ference  for  light  fowls.  Chickens  are  hav¬ 
ing  a  hard  time  of  it  because  most  of  the 
stock  that  is  arriving  is  too  large  and 
very  staggy.  Anything  nice  in  the  colored 
line  has  brought  27c,  but  most  of  the  sales 
were  25  to  26c.  Boilers  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  very  well  and  colored  stock  has  been 
experiencing  no  difficulty  at  40c.  In  fact, 
nice  Reds  and  Plymouth  Rocks  have  easily 
brought  a  5-cent  premium. 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  again 
called  to  the  Jewish  holiday  that  occurs 
next  month,  March  18,  when  fat  fowls  and 
hen  turkeys  will  be  most  in  demand.  The 
best  market  days  will  be  March  15  and 
16.  Shipments  should  be  timed  so  that 
they  will  arrive  in  New  York  on  either 
of  those  days.  Only  fancy  stock  is  wanted. 

POTATO  MARKET  DULL 

Potato  prices  are  exactly  the  same  as 
they  were  last  week,  nevertheless  the  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  market  seems  to  be  easier. 
Trading  has  been  quite  dull.  For  one 
thing  the  mild  weather  that  we  have  been 
having  of  late  has  had  a  very  marked  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  trade.  Long  Islands  and 
Maines  are  moving  very  slowly.  There 
are  not  many  States  on  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket.  Apparently  this  is  just  as  well  for 
there  are  more  than  enough  potatoes  right 
now  to  take  care  of  the  trade.  Those  who 
are  holding  large  quantities  of  potatoes  for 
a  high  price  should  consider  the  present 
situation  very  carefully.  The  opinions  we 
expressed  last  fall  during  the  early  part 


of  the  winter,  namely  that  we  would  not 
see  a  runaway  market  such  as  last  year 
are  being  borne  out.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  old  potatoes  later  in  the  season 
are  going  to  be  a  good  sale.  However,  it 
is  rather  hard  to  reconcile  ourselves  to 
that  opinion.  Reports  from  the  south  in¬ 
dicate  very  heavy  increases  in  the  potato 
crop.  If  southern  potatoes  are  going  to 
be  cheap,  we  do  not  quite  see  how  it  is 
going  to  be  possible  to  get  big  money  for 
old  potatoes;  but  you  never  can  say  for 
certain. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Feb.  8 

Feb.  1 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  . 

1.40/2 

1.67% 

Corn  . . 

.82/4 

.80% 

Oats  . . 

.49/s 

■41% 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Neiv  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.52 

1.535,8 

2.00% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . . 
Oats  No.  2  . 

.  .  .897g 

.9134 

.983% 

.  .  .54'  2 

.56/z 

.50i/z 

FEEDS 

Feb.  6 

At  Buffalo  Local  Mkt.) 

Feb. 

5  Jan.  29 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.31.50 

32.50 

30.00 

Sp'g  Bran  . . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.31.00 

31.50 

28.50 

33.00 

33.50 

31.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.32.00 

32.50 

28.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.37.00 

37.50 

34.00 

Flour  M  ids  . . 

.35.50 

35.50 

33.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.39.50 

39.50 

38.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

33.50 

34.00 

30.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.33.00 

34.00 

30.50 

Corn  Meal  . . 

34.00 

34.50 

32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.36.75 

36.75 

40.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 

46.75 

46.75 

50.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 

35.00 

35.00 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

38.00 

38.00 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  - 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.39.00 

39.00 

40.00 

Meal  . 

46.00 

46.50 

47.62 

Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  grain 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  Mew  York  State 
Dept-  of  Farms  and  Markets. 


HAY  MARKET  IMPROVING 

Some  improvement  has  been  in  evidence 
in  the  hay  market.  On  February  8  most 
of  the  business  in  No.  1  timothy  was  at 
$26.  There  were  one  or  two  particularly 
fine  cars  that  were  held  for  $27  but  no 
sales  were  made.  Indications  are  that  the 
trend  was  slightly  upward.  Rye  straw 
is  still  selling  for  $26  for  No.  1. 

BEAN  MARKET  DRAGGING 

The  whole  bean  market  is  dragging,  red 
kidney  in  particular.  In  fact  red  beans 
have  suffered  another  25c  slump  since  our 
last  report  so  that  now  quotations  on  red 
kidneys  range  from  $7  to  $725,  whfie 
white  kidneys  are  doing  a  little  better  still 
holding  very  firm,  price  at  $725  to  $8. 
Marrows  and  peas  also  hold  previous  price 
range,  namely  $6.50  to  $7  and  $5  to  $5.05, 
respectively  and  more. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

( Special  to  American  Agriculturist  from 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Market  Neivs  Service ) 

During  the  first  half  of  February,  shipments 
of  the  principal  fruits  and  vegetables  continued 
heavier  than  for  the  same  period  last  season, 
and  most  vegetables  declined  in  price.  Best  apples 
closed. a  little  higher  in  the  East.  Last  weeks 
movement  of  14,850  cars  of  18  leading  products 
included  4,100  cars  of  potatoes,  2,200  cars  ot 
oranges,  2,100  cars  of  apples  and  1,200  cars  ot 
lettuce,  according  to  a  review  of  the  past  week- 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics.  . 

Potato  markets  have  been  weak.  Somehow  this 
important  money  crop  seems  to  have  lost  its 
grip,  and  prices  seem  low  when  compared  with 
the  high  levels  of  last  winter.  Prices  have 
dropped  about  25c  per  100,  pounds  since  the  m  ' 
of  the  year.  hirst  arrivals  of  Cuban  Blisi 
Triumphs  were  bringing  $4 — $4.25  per  busnel 
crate  in  New  York  City.  Old  stock,  ,  however, 
does  not  meet  serious  _  competition  until  Florida 
and  Texas  begin  to  ship  new  potatoes  heavily. 

Cabbage  prices  were  somewhat  irregular  but 
generally  lower.  Shipping-point  sales  touched 
low  mark  of  $10  a  ton,  and  some  city  sales 
were  made  at  $15.  _  _  .  . 

Cheese  markets  remain  quiet  and  in  a  steady 
position.  Prices  xvere  generally  unchanged 
throughout  the  first  part  of  February  and  show  ed 
some  irregularity  due  to  the  free  selling  policies 
followed  by  a  good  part  of  the  dealers.  Fro* 
duction  continues  below  last  year  but  is  show¬ 
ing  some  increase  as  the  season  advances  and 
weather  is  not  unfavorable. 

Egg  markets  have  steadied  somewhat  after  a 
period  of  falling  prices,  and  the  situation  lor 
the  short  look  ahead  gives  promise  of  a  steady 
market.  Receipts  are  increasing  but  are  still 

below  tlie  level  of  this  time  a  year  ago.  Stor¬ 
age  stocks  also  are  lighter,  although  not  now 
moving  out  as  rapidly  as  in  1926.  This  lightci 
supply,  of  both  fresh  and  of  storage,  shows  mat 
if  demand  is  maintained  at  last  year's  level  th/ 
the  market  ought  to  be  in  at  least  a  moderately 
good  condition.  The  best  information  available 
shows  that  demand  is  holding  ttp  satisfactoi  i  3  * 
Prices  remain  a  little  above  those  'of  last  1  e';" 
ruary.  .  .  , 

Wheat  prices  are  generally,  well  maintained 

with  support  of  continued  active  demand  trom 
Europe's  short-crop  countries.  The  domestic 

winter  wheat  crop  is  reported  generally,  m  gooa 
condition.  Corn  and  oats  have  been  m  n<-av5. 
market  supply  and  lending  a,  little  lower,  beeu 
and  hay  markets  are  dull  without  much  chang 
except  slight  further  gains  in  linseed  and  cotton¬ 
seed  and  small  losses  in  wheat  feeds. 


# 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Ruqs 

in  NEW- DIFFERENT- PRETTIER.  Patterns 


On  the  floor:  Armstrong  s  Jaspe  'Linoleum  Rug  with  over-laid  border ,  No.  706 


ew  beauty  in  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rugs  ...  a  brand 
new  idea  in  rug  design,  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  from 
anything  you  have  seen  before.  New 
colors,  new  patterns,  prettier  than  any¬ 
thing  you  ever  dreamed  of  having  in 
a  smooth-surface  rug  of  real  linoleum. 

No  words  can  picture  the  un¬ 
usual  beauty  of  these  new  Arm- 
strong  Rugs.  Nothing  less 
than  your  own  personal  in¬ 
spection  at  a  floor  covering 
store  will  do  them  justice.  Ask 
to  see  the  genuine  Jaspe  rugs 
with  the  over-laid  borders,  the 
rugs  with  the  two-toned  field, 
and  the  rugs  with  the  unit 
borders.  Again  Armstrong  has 
achieved  a  new  style  and  vogue 
in  rug  design! 

Only  the  patterns  have  been 
changed.  Armstrong’s  Lino¬ 
leum  Rugs  are  still  made  of 


"I  never  dreamed  a  smooth- surface  rug 

could  he  so  beautiful ” 

genuine  cork  linoleum  from  the  printed  ible  and  easy  to  handle  as  ever.  They  are 
surface  right  through  to  the  sturdy  just  as  inexpensive  and  economical  to 
burlap  back.  They  are  just  as  long-  buy  as  they  always  have  been. 

wearing,  just  as  These  new  rug  patterns  can  be  ob- 
easy  to  clean,  tained  only  in  Armstrong’s  genuine 
and  just  as  flex-  linoleum  rugs.  De  signs  for  every 

room — in  all  sizes  up  to  it  ft.  by 
12.  ft.  and  12.  ft.  by  15  ft.  Remem¬ 
ber  to  ask  for  Armstrong’s  by 


name.  Any  furniture  or  rug  mer¬ 
chant  can  get  them  for  you  if 
he  does  not  have  them  in  stock. 

“Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty” 
This  attractive  booklet, 
printed  in  colors,  illustrates  the 
new  patterns.  It  is  free.  Write 
for  it  to  the  Armstrong  Cork 
Company,  Linoleum  Division, 
1012.  Jackson  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Above:  Pattern  No.  g6i. 
Right:  Pattern  No.  717,  Jaspe 
Linoleum  with  over  laid  border 


Armstrongs  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  (j^\  wear  and  wear 

Look  for  Hie  ClRCL  E  de  mark  on  the  burlap  back 


If  you  ask  me, 

P.  A.  is 

great  tobacco! 


I’VE  DONE  a  lot  of  pipe-pioneering. 
There’s  hardly  a  brand  or  a  blend  that 
I  haven’t  tried  out  at  some  time  or  other. 
As  man  to  man,  I  want  to  say  that  there 
is  just  one  tobacco  that  gives  me  the 
solid,  deep-down  enjoyment  I  demand 
of  a  pipe — Prince  Albert. 

When  I  opened  my  first  tidy  red  tin 
and  got  a  full  breath  of  that  rich,  mellow 
P.  A.  aroma,  I  said  to  myself:  "Old  Son, 
this  is  tobacco !”  The  first  pipe-load 
proved  the  aroma  was  no  false  prophet. 
I’ll  never  forget  that  day.  It  has  meant 
a  lot  to  me. 


I  stick  by  Prince  Albert  because  Prince 
Albert  sticks  by  me.  Its  fine,  full-bodied 
flavor  is  a  genuine  joy.  I  smoke  it  from 
morning  to  midnight  and  enjoy  every 
fire-up.  There’s  no  more  bite  or  parch 
in  P.  A.  than  you’d  find  in  a  honey-dew 
melon,  and  it’s  just  as  sweet. 

The  one  regret  I  have  about  P.  A.  is 
that  I  didn’t  discover  it  sooner.  I’m  tell¬ 
ing  this  to  you  now  so  that  you  may  profit 
by  my  experience.  You  may  think  you 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  present 
brand.  So  did  /  .  .  .  until  I  tried 
Prince  Albert! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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RUBBER.  ^ 
FOOTWEAR 


PNEUMATIC 

TIRES 


The  Red  Tread  across  the  sole 

— identifies  this  longer -wearing,  lower-priced  boot! 


Second  in  quality  only  to  the 
Hood  Red  Boot — this  Red  Tread 
Boot  will  give  the  extra  wear  pre¬ 
viously  had  from  none  but 
higher-priced  boots. 

Full  double  sole  and  quality  up¬ 
pers  welded  into  one  piece  by  the 
patented  HOOD  pressure  process 
— a  remarkable  dollar  for  dollar 
value.  The  mark  HOOD  indicates 


the  best  buys  in  rubber  footwear 
for  all  the  family.  In  heavy  foot¬ 
wear  these  marks  are:  YELLOW 
LABEL,  means  highest  quality; 
GREY  LABEL,  means  extra  wear 
for  the  money. 

At  Your  Dealers 

Made  by  Hood  Rubber  Company,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Distributed  by  Hood  Rubber  Products  Co.,  Inc. 
Through  Branches  in  all  Principal  Cities 


Look  for  the  Hood  ^tr row 


— 
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.  hea/son  wfui  owe 

60,000  DeafanA  cxxhhxi 

14ood  LUUl  PAjotUxctL, 


RUBBER 
HEELS  &  SOLES 


SOLID  TIRES 


CANVAS  SHOES 
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There’s  the  business  of  farming — the 
interest  of  learning — the  joy  of  living! 
And  in  it  all,  Radiola  20  takes  a  central 
place  around  which  the  days  revolve. 

When  the  weather  reports  are  being 
broadcast,  a  single  turn  of  a  finger  brings 
them  in  clearly.  Whenever  there’s  prod¬ 
uce  to  sell,  there’s  news  of  its  market 
price,  just  for  the  tuning  in.  You  can 
count  on  a  Radiola  20,  without  tink¬ 
ering  or  fussing  or  servicing.  It  is  one 
of  the  products  of  a  quarter  century  of 
radio  pioneering;  and  throughout  a  con¬ 
siderable  period  of  trial,  testing  and  per¬ 
fecting,  it  has  proved  it  will  stand  up, 
andgive  steady,  dependableperformance. 

It  has  a  special  “amplification”  that  gives 
it  the  distance  reach  of  much  bigger  sets. 


And  it  is  twenty  times  as  selective  as 
the  ordinary  radio  set! 

It  has  a  power  tube,  too,  that  means  you 
can  turn  up  the  volume,  without  losing 
the  clear,  undistorted  tone.  Mother  can 
listen  to  the  home  talks,  while  she  works 


Radiola  20,  with  Radiotrons,  .  .  .  &115 

RCA  Loudspeaker  100, . $35 


across  the  room.  In  the  evening,  the 
lectures  from  the  colleges  are  loud 
enough  for  the  whole  family  to  listen  to. 
And  a  world  of  fine  music  comes  in  viv¬ 
idly  and  clearly,  giving  life  new  pleasure. 

It  is  in  music  that  tone  quality  counts 
most.  Tune  in  dance  music  or  finest 
symphony  concert,  and  Radiola  20  chal¬ 
lenges  even  high  priced  competitors  to 
any  test  of  tone!  It  is  a  moderate-priced 
set,  but  it  has  proved  that  quality  of  per¬ 
formance  is  not  a  matter  of  price,  but 
of  design  and  manufacturing  skill.  Not 
only  RCA,  but  its  associates,  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse,  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  making  this  Radiola  so  re¬ 
markably  fine  that,  when  you  hear  it, 
you  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
in  radio! 


Authored 

Buy  with  confidence  I  Dealer 
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where  you  see  this  sign. 
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The  Farm  News 

Smith  Brothers  Milk  Company  in  Trouble 


/COMMISSIONER  Berne  A.  Pyrke,  of 
^  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets,  has  issued  an 
order  revoking  the  state  purchasing  per¬ 
mit  under  which  the  Smith  Brothers  Milk 
and  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  oper¬ 
ating.  Commissioner  Pyrke  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  proceedings  which  may  cul¬ 
minate  in  similar  action  are  being  con¬ 
ducted  against  the  Middle  States  Milk 
and  Cream  Company,  Inc.,  which  is  alleged 
to  be  controlled  by  the  same  interests  that 
control  the  Smith  Brothers  Company.  The 
Smith  Brothers  firm  is  charged  with 
wholesale  adulteration  of  milk,  having 
adulterated  its  milk  shipped  from  its 
Castorland  depot  with  water  and  risings 
every  day  between  September  i  and  De¬ 
cember  12  last  year.  Adulteration  with 
water  at  the  Reeds  Crossing  plant,  it  is 
alleged,  was  made  practically  every  day 
during  the  months  of  October,  November 
and  early  December. 

Under  Commissioner  Pyrke’ s  order  the 
company  is  prohibited  from  continuing  the 
purchase  of  milk  from  producers  at  its 
two  purchasing  plants  at  Castorland  and 
Reeds  Crossing  in  Lewis  County.  The 
plant  of  the  Middle  States  Milk  and 
Cream  Company  is  located  at  Canastota. 

Owing  to  the  closer  cooperation  on  such 
matters  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  New  YYjrk  City  Department  of  Health, 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  this  firm  to 
continue  longer  to  sell  adulterated  milk 
in  New  York  City. 


A  Farm  Center  for  Chicago 

r|  ’HE  city  of  Chicago  is  looking  forward 
to  the  creation  of  an  agricultural 
oapitol  or  mart  to  be  erected  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Centennial  celebration  in  1935,  with 
provisions  for  permanent  operation  there¬ 
after.  Plans  call  for  an  initial  expenditure 
of  ten  million  dollars.  Ten  acres  of  the 
proposed  exposition  site  along  the  lake 
shore  just  off  of  the  business  district  would 
be  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Agricultural  Foundation  which  will 
be  organized  to  further  the  agricultural 
interests  of  America.  It  is  the  thought 
of  Chicago  business  men  that  the  city 
owes  a  great  debt  to  the  agricultural  areas 
upon  which  prosperity  and  continued 
growth  are  founded. 

Frank  O.  Lowden,  former  governor  of 
Illinois,  who  lives  on  his  big  farm  near 
Oregon,  Ill.,  and  who  recently  contributed 
a  series  of  articles  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  is  desired  for  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  proposed  agri¬ 
cultural  enterprise. 


Tarbell  Reelected  Head  of  State 
Guernsey  Breeders 

FETING  in  Syracuse  for  their  annual 
business  session,  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Guernsey  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  reelected  Gage  E.  Tarbell,  Smith- 
ville  Flats,  president,  and  T.  H.  Munro, 
Camillus,  secretary-treasurer.  W.  B. 
Jones,  White  Plains,  was  named  first  vice- 
president,  and  Oscar  F.  Kinney,  North 
Chatham,  is  second  vice-president.  The 
name  of  James  Budd  Rymph  was  added 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

On  the  speakers  program  was  Karl  B. 
Musser,  secretary  of  the  American  Guern¬ 
sey  Cattle  Club,  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Savage, 
and  Prof.  IT.  H.  Wing  of  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  most 
outstanding  thing  of  the  meeting  were  re¬ 
ports  which  showed  the  membership  had 
doubled  during  1926,  milk  sales  increased 
over  200%,  and  cattle  sales  increased  over 
100%. 

It  is  customary  each  year  for  the  state 
association  to  award  cups  to  the  owners 
of  cows  which  exceed  by  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  their  entrance  requirements  in  the 
several  classes  of  the  Advanced  Registry. 
This  year  cups  were  awarded  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Wni.  IT.  Williams,  Lyon  Mountain,  on 
Silvenvood  Diana  whose  record  of  20,006.4 


lbs.  of  milk  and  974.8  lbs.  fat  exceeded 
by  143%  her  requirements  for  Class  AA. 

Geo.  C.  Stone,  Pawding,  on  Regina  of 
Fairydale  whose  record  of  16,105  lbs.  milk 
and  906.7  lbs.  fat  exceeded  by  129%  her 
requirements  for  Class  B. 

J.  C.  Penney,  Hopewell  Junction,  on 
Mixter  May  Princess  whose  record  of 
13,742  lbs.  milk  and  698.2  lbs.  fat  exceeded 
by  189%  her  requirements  for  Class  C. 

J.  O.  Winston,  Saugerties,  on  Shag- 
bark’s  Dorothy  whose  record  of  18,389  lbs. 
milk  and  823.4  lbs.  fat  exceeded  by  129% 
her  requirements  for  Class  D. 

Harry  Bailey,  Mt.  Trempor,  on  High¬ 
land  Vanity  whose  record  of  13,147  lbs 
milk  and  690.3  lbs  fat  exceeded  by  104% 
her  requirements  for  Class  EE. 

John  E.  McLoughlin,  Clinton,  on  Prue 
of  Bohemia’s  Maid  whose  record  of 
11,324  lbs.  milk  and  627.8  lbs.  fat  exceeded 
by  101%  her  requirements  for  Class  FF, 

C.  L.  A.  Whitney,  Loudonville,  on  Wye- 
brook  Supreme  Sunshine  whose  record  of 
15,151.7  lbs.  milk  and  797.8  lbs.  fat  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  172%  her  requirements  for  Class 
G.  By  virtue  of  exceeding  her  require¬ 
ments  by  the  largest  percentage  of  any 
cow  in  all  the  seven  classes,  Wyebrook 
Supreme  Sunshine  becomes  the  Guernsey 
Champion  Cow  of  the  State. 


Senate  Passes  Lenroot-Tabor 
Bill 

AIRY'MEN  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  on  February  4th  the  Lenroot- 
Tabor  Bill,  regulating  the  importation  of 
milk  and  cream  in  the  United  States,  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  a  vote  of  51 
to  7.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  becomes 
a  law,  as  it  must  also  be  passed  by  the 
house  and  receive  the  president’s  signa¬ 
ture.  All  the  importers  of  milk  and  cream, 
if  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  will  be  required 
to  obtain  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  requirements  for  this 
permit  include  inspection  of  the  herds, 
tuberculin  tested,  satisfactory  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  dairy,  bacterial  standards  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  grades  of  milk  and 
a  maximum  temperature  of  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  the  time  of  importation. 


Pennsylvania’s  Eleventh  Annual 
State  Farm  Products  Show 

By  J.  N.  Glover 

HE  exhibits  of  this  year’s  show  were 
taken  care  of  in  six  different  build¬ 
ings  as  this  was  the  largest  show  ever 
held.  Dairy  products,  potatoes,  apples  and 
the  machinery  used  in  producing  these  pro¬ 
ducts  were  on  the  three  floors  of  the 
Emerson-Brantingham  building  and  this 
large  building  was  well  filled. 

Sheep  and  swine  were  in  the  Duco  build¬ 
ing  where  sales  of  sheep,  swine  and  beef 
cattle  were  held  on  different  days  during 
the  show,  which  was  held  from  the  17th 
to  the  2 1st  of  January.  Many  fine  young 
sows  of  Berkshires,  Chester  Whites, 
Durocs  and  Poland  Chinas  were  sold  to 
buyers  who  wanted  breeding  stock  of  the 
best  breeds.  The  baby  cattle  were  housed 
just  across  the  street  from  the  sheep  and 
swine,  so  as  to  be  handy  for  the  sales. 

The  difference  in  the  gain  in  a  good 
or  a  poor  baby  steer  is  shown  in  that  the 
best  steer  made  a  gain  of  700  pounds  dur¬ 
ing  the  feeding  period,  while  the  poor  one 
made  only  about  160  pounds,  while  an  aver¬ 
age  gain  was  along  about  400  pounds  or 
a  little  less.  They  were  Herefords  and 
Shorthorns  mostly  and  a  girl  won  the 
honors  for  the  best  steer.  The  dairy 
cattle  were  in  the  Felton  building.  Chest¬ 
nut  Market  House  was  filled  with  poultry 
and  pigeons,  making  a  very  good  showing 
of  all  breeds  and  of  the  fanciest  birds. 

Game  Commission  Makes  Exhibit 

The  Vance  Building  housed  the  small 
grains,  corn,  wool  and  eggs  as  well  as  the 
Game  Commission's  wild  animals  which  at¬ 
tracted  the  young  people  greatly. 


The  corn  exhibit  was  very  good,  yet 
good  seed  corn  will  be  hard  to  get  for 
next  year,  unless  one  had  gathered  it  be¬ 
fore  the  hard  freezes  of  November.  Old 
corn  is  being  offered  by  seed  houses  at 
$4.50  a  bushel  for  seed. 

Around  the  sides  of  this  building  on  the 
walls  were  hung  the  charts  and  some  of 
the  work  of  the  vocational  high  schools, 
.State  College,  the  Department  of  Health, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Highways, 
Forestry  and  other  lines  of  activity  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  State  for  the  betterment  of 
the  health, and  wealth  of  its  citizens,  mak¬ 
ing  this  with  its  slides  a  great  object  lesson 
for  the  many  people  who  came  to  the 
Capitol  to  see  the  new  Governor,  John  A. 
Fisher,  inaugurated  and  to  see  this  great 
show. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  suitable 
buildings  erected  all  together  to  care  for 
this  State  Show  on  some  farm  near  Har¬ 
risburg  so  one  may  see  the  exhibits  with¬ 
out  so  much  traveling. 

Boy  and  Girl  Champions 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  new  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Jordan  and 
Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel  the  new  President 
of  State  College  both  spoke,  they  being 
introduced  by  the  retiring  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Willets.  The 
boys  and  girls  who  fed  the  couple  car¬ 
loads  of  baby  beeves  were  present  at  this 
gathering  when  Dr.  Jordan  paid  them  great 
compliments  for  their  work  in  feeding. 

Th«  different  agricultural  and  breeding 
associations  of  all  kinds  held  meetings  to 
discuss  their  efforts  in  production  and  in 
marketing  their  products,  making  this  week 
a  great  time  for  farmers  and  their  families, 
who  came  to  Harrisburg  to  see  this  great 
show  and  to  learn  of  things  of  interest 
in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  as  shown 
and  told  by  exhibits  and  talks  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  on  different  lines.  It  was  a  great 
week  for  many  people. 


Farm  Relief  Legislation  Gets 
Right  of  Way 

'  |  ’HE  United  States  Senate,  by  a  vote  of 
A  66  to  14,  decided  on  February  3rd 
to  proceed  immediately  with  consideration 
of  farm  relief  legislation.  The  house  of 
representatives  had  already  taken  action, 
giving  farm  relief  the  right  of  way  in  the 
house,  so  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
a  consideration  of  the  various  bills  al¬ 
ready  introduced  will  immediately  be  taken 
up  by  Congress. 


Seed  Corn  Will  Be  Scarce 

THE  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Geneva  re¬ 
ports  that  good  seed  corn  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  scarce  this  Spring.  Already 
samples  of  seed  for  germination  tests 
are  being  sent  to  the  Seed  Testing  Lab¬ 
oratory  indicating  that  many  farmers 
are  already  planning  for  their  seed  sup¬ 
ply  for  next  Spring.  The  unfavorable 
weather  last  Fall  resulted  in  much 
corn  which  failed  to  mature  and  tests 
of  the  station  show  that  many  lots  of 
supposedly  good  seed  do  not  show  good 
germination  tests. 


Boy  Scouts  Celebrate 
Anniversary 

HE  week  of  February  6th  to  12th 
was  celebrated  throughout  the 
country  by  boy  scouts  and  lone  scouts 
as  the  17th  birthday  of  scouting  in  this 
country.  On  Feb.  8th,  1910,  William 
D.  Boyce,  a  Chicago  publisher,  filed  in 
Washington  the  incorporation  papers  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  At  the 
present  time  more  than  800,000  boys  are 
enrolled  in  scouting,  while  since  1910 
three  million  boys  have  worn  the  scout 
badge. 


Setter  hay 
bigger  profits 

If  you  can  take  old  pasture 
land  or  hay  fields  that  have  run 
to  weeds  and  poor  grasses — 

If,  with  very  little  trouble  or  expense, 
you  can  bring  them  back  to  fine  tim¬ 
othy  and  clover — ■ 

Think  how  much  money  that  will 
mean  in  your  own  pocket! 

Why  not  try  it  this  year?  Here  is  the 
way  one  Massachusetts  farmer  went 
at  it: — 

He  had  an  old  timothy  sod  which 
had  been  seeded  for  some  years.  The 
clover  had  entirely  run  out  and  he  was 
getting  only  a  thin  stand  of  undesirable 
grasses. 

Through  the  use  of  500  lbs.  per  acre 
of  a  3-8-0  (no  potash)  fertilizer,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  increasing  the  timothy  and 
red  top.  Sweet  vernal  was  reduced  and 
oat  grass  was  about  the  same. 

On  another  section  where  he  used  500 
lbs.  of  a  3-8-10  fertilizer  a  big  change 
had  occurred.  Sweet  vernal  was  almost 
gone  and  in  place  of  the  poor  grasses, 
he  had  a  fine  large  stand  of  timothy  and 
.  clover.  Just  a  little  good  fertilizer  had 
changed  the  value  of  his  pasture  radically. 

There’s  a  profit  for  you,  too,  in  build¬ 
ing  up  your  pasture  land  or  hay  fields. 
Sometimes  lime  is  necessary  if  your  soil 
is  acid.  Stable  manure  is  a  good  thing 
but  remember — manure  alone  is  not 
enough.  Phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
have  to  be  added  to  it  to  make  it  a 
well-balanced  fertilizer  for  hay,  clover 
of  alfalfa. 

A  poor  stand  of  clover  or  alfalfa  is  often  due 
to  a  lack  of  potash.  Be  sure  that  plenty  of 
potash  goes  on  your  pasture  or  hay  field 
either  as  a  supplement  to  manure  or  in  a  high 
analysis  mixed  fertilizer.  The  improved 
quality  of  yourhay  as  well  as  the  bigger  yield 
will  prove  how  well  it  pays. 

FREE — A  new,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  “ Better  Grains  and  Hay ”,  is 
being  prepared  for  the  press.  If  - 
you  will  send  us  your  name  and  , 
address  we  will  gladly  send  you 
a  copy  when  published. 


Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St.,  Dept.,  K-48  New  York 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bond  on  Steves,  Ranges,  Fur* 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 

- combination  ga a  and  coal  ranges. 

Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
^  heating  stoveB.Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
80  day  free  trial.  360  day  teet. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
,  years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tom  ors.  Write  today  for  KREB 
book. 

Kafama2oo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


ARalamazoo, 

ReSflterVa  Direct  to  You” 


Puts  11)8  OTTAWA 
Working  For  Tou 

LOG  SAW  OSfer 

—I  ever  made.  One  man  saws  15  cords  a  day— eaay. 
Falls  trees,  sawrs  limbs.  Make  big  money.  Use  4  11-P.  En¬ 
gine  for  other  work.  Saws  faster  than  10  men.  Shipped 
from  Factory  or  nearest  of  10  Branch  Houses.  Cash— Easy 
Terms.  Write  for  30-Day  Trial  Offer  and  big  FREE  book. 
OTTAWA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
Boom  801-W  Magee  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-proof. 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on. Writ* 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Seeling  C»,  30, Middletown,  Ohio 

&MC 7C 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist.-, 
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ARE  you  killing  your  cows  with  kindness? 
ii.  Are  you  wasting  good  feed  dollars  in 
ineffective  attempts  to  force  production? 
Too  much  heavy,  rich,  expensive  rations  that 
the  overworked  digestive  and  assimilating 
organs  cannot  convert  into  milk  makes  your 
cows  logy,  off  feed— the  easy  prey  of  disease. 

^  Kow-Kare,  used  with  the  winter  feed,  shows  such 
amazing  milk  gains  simply  because  it  actively  aids 
(,the  digestive  organs,  stimulates  assimilation— builds 
’  natural  health  and  vigor  right  where  the  milk-making 
process  occurs.  Kow-Kare  is  not  in  itself  a  food.  It 
(  throws  no  added  burden  on  the  cow’s  digestive  func¬ 
tions.  Its  action  is  not  temporary— but  PERMA¬ 
NENT.  It  invigorates  the  productive  process— makes 
the  cow  thrive  on  the  less  expensive  NATURAL  foods. 

Gear  up  your  cows  to  higher  milk  yields  right  now. 
It  costs  you  nothing  to  give  your  cows  this  vital  help. 
The  added  milk  much  more  than  pays  the  slight  cost. 
You  get  cow-health  insurance  as  a  BONUS.  A  single 
can  of  Kow-Kare  will  ration  a  cow  one  to  two  months. 
Full  directions  are  on  every  can. 


When  Cows 
FRESHEN 


Prevent  Disease  Losses 

Most  cow  diseases  are  prevented  entirely  where  Kow- 
Kare  is  used  with  regularity.  By  keeping  the  cow’s 
vitality  at  a  high  level  expensive  cow  troubles  cannot 
gain  a  foothold.  When  disorders  such  as  Barrenness, 
Retained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches,  Scours,  Lost 
Appetite,  etc.,  do  creep  in,  Kow-Kare  brings  speedy 
recovery  by  restoring  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
organs  where  these  troubles  always  originate.  Kow- 
Kare  rescues  many  a  hopeless  cow— turns  many  a 
loss  irjto  profit. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  druggists  have  Kow- 
Kare— $1.25  and  65c  sizes,  (six  large  cans,  $6.25). 
Full  directions  on  the  can.  Mail  orders  sent  postpaid 
if  your  dealer  is  not  supplied.  Our  valuable  free  book 
on  cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 


no  investment  is  so 
certain  to  pay  big  re¬ 
turns  as  giving  Kow- 
Kare.  Instead  of  ex¬ 
pecting  trouble  at  calv¬ 
ing  you  prevent  it  with 
this  great  invigorator. 
Thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men  no  longer  think 
of  letting  cows  freshen 
without  the  aid  of 
Kow-Kare — fed  two  to 
three  weeks  before  and 
after.  It  assures  a 
healthy  vigorous  cow 
and  calf. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

Makers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm,  Grange  Garget 
Remedy,  American  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 

FAMOUS  CONDITIONER 
OF  MILCH  COWS 


Ita©s?©a»e  Y@isa?  Faults 

Best  and  most  economical 
grinding  is  done  with  the 
“Jay-Bee.”  Makes  nutritious, 
palatable  feeds,  tliminates 
costly  feed  losses. 

Easy  Paysacsst  Plan 

See  the  Humdinger  at  work 
on  your  farm  without  cost 
to  you.  Prove  to  your  own 
satisfaction  it’s  the  best, 
fastest,  most  economical 
mill  made.  4  sizes  —  7 
H.P.  to  30  H.P.  Ash 
about  our  easy  payment  plan. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY,  Inc.,  200  Hickory  St.,  Utic 


ClrisMJs  Any  Feed  or  Roughage  to  Aay 
Degree  ©fi  Fineness 

Grinds  any  feed,  dry,  damp,  wet  or  oily— to  any 
fineness.  Any  roughage:  hay— Kaffir  corn— fod¬ 
der — snapped  corn,  husks  on— leaves  no  sharp 
edges  to  cause  sore  mouths  as  with  buhr  mills. 
No  hulls  in  oats.  No  rats’  nests  in  shock  corn. 
No  metal  touches  metal.  No  heat.  No  friction. 
No  breakdowns.  Always  dependable.  Biggest 
capacity.  Lowest  operating  cost.  Unequalled.  as 
grinder — feed  saver— money  maker.  Free  feeding 
booklet,  literature,  etc.  Stock  in  principal  cities. 
I,  N.Y.  All  Infringements  Vigorously  Prosecuted 
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Should  Dairy  Cows  Have 
Exercise  in  Winter? 

DY  all  means  turn  the  cow  in  the  barn¬ 
yard  on  every  sunny  day  during  the 
winter,  at  least  for  a  few  hours.  If  you 
have  a  wind  break  on  the  west  and  north 
side,  so  much  the  better.  I  give  each  cow 
a  sheaf  of  corn  fodder  to  clean  up  in  the 
yard  and  they  eat  it  up-  cleaner  than  they 
would  if  it-  were  shredded.  When  the 
sunny  days  of  March  and  April  come, 

I  turn  them  into  the  yard  for  eight  to  ten 
hours,  have  a  trough  in  the  barnyard  with 
running  water  and  feed  them  plenty  of  hay 
both  morning  and  night,  with  a  liberal  al¬ 
lowance  of  shelled  corn  and  oat  ground 
feed  at  a  24%  protein  dairy  feed  mixed 
50-50.  I  hardly  ever  have  any  sick.  cows. 

I  have  just  as  good  a  supply  of  milk  as 
is  necessary  for  any  dairy  man. 

During  the  grazing  season  I  turn  the 
cows  in  pasture,  but  if  possible  avoid  cold 
rains  and  give  them  nearly  the  same  grain 
ration  with  some  hay  or  green  feed  if 
pasture  gets  scarce. — T.  A.  S-,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

*  *  * 

Dairy  Cows  Need  Little  Exercise 
in  Winter 

I  IMAGINE  that  this  is  a  subject 'upon 
which  there  would  naturally  be  opposite 
opinions,  especially  as  would  be  the  right 
practice  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dairy¬ 
man  and  also  that  of  the  dairy  health 
specialist.  However  correct  the  specialist 
might  be  in  recommending  a  mile  or  so 
of  outdoor  exercise  for  the  dairy  cow  to 
keep  her  in  the  pink  of  health,  it  has 
been  my  personal  experience  from  observa¬ 
tion  of  experiments  that  a  dairy  cow  needs 
the  least  exercise  of  any  animal  and  that 
the  higher  producer  she  may  be,  less  still. 

I  have  owned  cows  that  were  never  out 
of  their  stalls  from  Fall  until  Spring; 
others  in  the  same  building  that  were  out 
only  the  very  finest  thawing  days;  others 
that  were  out  every  day  for  part  of  an 
hour  except  the  very  worst  days.  Then,  I 
have  turned  out  cows  that  had  been  tied 
up  for  several  months  to  observe  if  they 
showed  any  soreness,  stiffness  or  in  any 
way  bad  effects  from  close  confinement. 
Nor  could  I  ever  observe  any  apparent 
pleasure  on  the  part  of  the  animal  with 
its  liberation. 

Good  Ventilation  Necessary 

However,  it  is  but  good  judgment  that 
an  animal  so  closely  confined  should  be 
kept  clean  and  dry,  in  a  well  ventilated 
stable.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  so 
essential  to  cater  to  the  every  comfort  of 
the  dry  cow  or  the  growing  heifer  and  it 
would  be  my  best  judgment  that  these 
should  get  their  outdoor  exercise  and  fresh 
air  practically  every  day.  Heifers  espec¬ 
ially  always  seem  to  enjoy  their  hour  or 
so  of  freedom  and,  if  you  notice,  usually 
take  advantage  of  it  in  a  more  or  less 
vigorous  way.  However,  you  will  rarely 
observe  a  full  grown,  producing  cow  make 
any  effort  to  run  and  kick  and  play  unless 
they  are  whipped  or  dogged,  both  of  which 
is  injurious  rather  than  helpful.  I  don’t 
think  a  cow’s  health  or  productivity  would 
in  any  way  be  jeopardized  if  she  didn’t 
walk  a  mile  a  year  while  under  produc- . 
tion. — C.  A.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Use  Judgment 

DY  all  means  let  the  cows  out  doors 
every  day.  during  the  winter,  but  of 
course  a  little  judgment  needs  to  be  used 
as  to  how  long  they  are  left  out.  I  am 
letting  my  cows  out  every  day  this  winter 
for  four  things,  namely,  exercise,  fresh 
air,  water  and  food. 

I  consider  exercise  the  most  important. 
With  mj'self,  for  instance,  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  give  me  better  appetite  and 
make  me  feel  better  physically  than  to 
get  out  in  the*  air  and  work.  So  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  cow  will  have  better  appetite, 
and  will  make  better  use  of  her  food,  and 
will  feel  better  in  general,  if  she  has  to 
get  out  and  walk  a  half  mile  every  day. 

Fresh  air  goes  with  exercise.  One 
might  work  hard  indoors  but  I  don’t  think 
he  would  be  invigorated  as  much  nor  have 
as  great  an  appetite  as  if  he  had  plenty 


Write  todayforthemostliberal  Milkerofferever 
made— Saves  you  big  money— 30  Days  Free  Trial 
—10-year  guarantee.  Ready  to  milk  when  un¬ 
crated —  FTo  installation  cost — no  pipes — no 
special  equipment— easy  to  use  in  any  barn. 

Comes  Complefle— E£ea«3y  flcUse 

2  HP  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor — milks  18 
to  40  cows  an  hour— clean,  convenient,  easy  to  use.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  loading  dairymen  and  farmers  everywhere. 
Saves ’time  and  will  do  the  work  of  4  extra  milk  hands. 
Etae, sasa  ifUratfB&f  Tells  you  all  about  the  Ottawa 
tr  Bosses  Milker— gives  names  of  owners 

— illustrated— answers  every  ques- 
liltce 


tion  you  can  ask  about  milkers. 
Let  ua  send  it  to  you— FREE — 
Write  today. 

OTTAWA  -£SS!5  ©. 

MFG.  CO. 

623  While  Street  11;. 

Ottawa,  Kansas  * 

623  McGee  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Ponna. 
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from  a  bone  spavin,  ring  bone, 
splint,  curb,  side  bone,  or  similar 
troubles;  gets  horse  going  sound. 
Absorbine  acts  mildly  but  quickly. 
Lasting  results.  Does  not  blister 
or  remove  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  At  druggists,  or  postpaid, 
$2.50.  Horse  book  9-S  free. 

Pleased  user  sayg;  “Had  a  very  lame 
horse  with  bone  spavin.  Now  sound  as 
Ua  dollar;  not  a  lame  step  in  monthe. 
'Working  daily.” 


»  has  a  cough  or  cold  or  Jias  been 
exposed  to  disease  give  it  SpohnV 
Use  Spohn’s  to  keep  your  i 

r  horses  working  full  time.  For  ' 
distemper,  influenza,  colds, 

•  coughs,  pink  eye,  catarrhal  fever j 
,  and  all  diseases  affecting  the 
nose,  throat  and  lungs  give — 


SPOHN  S 


Ljj 


DISTEMPER  COMPOUND 

60c  and  $1 .20  at  Drug  Stores — Writef  or  free  booklet 

Spehn  Medical  Company  Dept.  1  Goshen,  Ind. 


smm 

-T  HE- 

la  easy  to  use,  and  horse  works  while  being  treated. 
Finds  spavin,  thoropin.  curb,  splint,  strained  tendon, 
shoe  boil,  capoed  hock,  high  ringbones — money-rbacK 
guarantee.  Successful  for  more  than  34  years. 

FREE  veterinary  book,  illustrated,  successfully  used 
l>v  500.000  farmers,  tells  clearly  how  to  diagnose  and 
treat  62  kinds  of  lameness.  Book,  sample  guarantee 
and  "vet”,  advice  are  all  FREE.  Write  today  l 
TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Uruegists  sell  and  guarantee  “ Save-the-Horse ,”  or  we  mail 
it  direct.  It's  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  quickest. 


ENDING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 

Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence — 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green— Hed— or 
lain — made  in  3  or  4 -ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms; 
ards  and  lawns. 


.ail  RQ  UJ  Us  ua  Ha  lifl  III'!  la  LU  till  Eisi  Eia  wa  Wjtrm  uj  wa  ta  u  u 

100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Jsed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  nighwavs. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

IEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

'nETtTWG  OEG  C  FOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 

iuLLliitlji  ilbu  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
liester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
d  $6.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  Piss 
t  ’present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre- 
ared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.G.D.  on  approval.  If  PMSj 
re  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  n  y 

afe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  tor  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner's  Nat’l  Bank. 

M.  LUX,  20G  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


‘igs  For  Sale 

ire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
eks  old,  $7  each:  8  weeks 
lester  White  Barrows,  Boars 
ch.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
ices.  These  pigs  are  all 
e  easy  feeders  and  fast 
rge  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
0.  D. 

CLOVER  H 
.  F.  D.  Box  48, 


Express  charges  paid  to^yonf 

depot.  Chester  and  York' 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  f 
old,  $7.50  each,  Pure. tired 
or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.oO 
your  Depot.  These  are  -net 
bred  from  large  stock,  tncy 
growers  and  will  all  make 
crate  from  2  to  50  pis3 

ILL  FARM. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


DING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  S„YbJ£- 

irlf  Irow  riw  Sp1gs?n7  to0^  weeks 1  oUV 
ch;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.t>0  each.  A 
feeding  pigs.  Will  crate  and  slup 
2  to  50  pigs  C.O.D.  to  you  on  appiov 
XTo  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed  , 
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of  fresh  air  to  go  with  his  exercise.  While 
it  is  true  that  most  of  our  barns  have 
plenty  of  ventilation  especially  during  a 
northeast  snowstorm,  yet  I  think  a  barn 
is  as  stuffy  to  a  cow  as  a  house  to  a  per¬ 
son.  Certainly  there  are  plenty  of  odors 
in  a  barn  and  I  think  it  does  a  cow  gooc 
to  get  some  air  that  is  untainted  by  these 
odors. 

Supply  Water  in  the  Barn 

I  do  not  consider  it  essential  that  a  cow 
go  outdoors  for  water.  In  fact  I  think 
the  individual  drinking  cups  in  the  barn 
best,  for  then  the  cow  gets  warmer  water 
in  smaller  quantities  when  she  wants  it, 
but  as  I  haven’t  these,  my  cows  must  go 
out  for  a  drink  from  a  stream  at  the  edge 
of  the  barnyard. 

Surely  it  is  not  essential  to  send  the 
cow  out  doors  for  food  in  the  winter,  but 
this  winter  I  have  been  taking  a  few 
bundles  of  cornstalks  out  into  the  pasture 
every  morning.  This  gives  the  cows  some¬ 
thing  to  walk  out  into  the  field  for  every 
day.  Otherwise  they  would  just  go  to  the 
brook  and  drink  and  then  stand  around 
till  I  was  ready  to  put  them  in.  Now  they 
drink  more  water  and  then  go  into  the 
stable  with  good  healthy  appetites.  Health 
means  more  milk  through  the  cow’s  ability 
to  consume  more  food.  Put  yourself  in 
the  cows  place  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  you  would  feel  better  if  you 
could  get  out  and  exercise  everyday  in  the 
winter. — C.  M.  B.,  New  York. 


Molasses  for  Cows  and  Horses 

Would  you  kindly  advise  me  in  regard  to 
feeding  molasses  to  cattle  and  horses?  How 
much  and  how  long  would  it  be  advisable 
to  feed  and  what  would  be  the  results? — ■ 
O.  W.  P.,  New  York. 

/^\N  the  basis  of  total  digestible  nutri¬ 
ents.  Cane  molasses  is  worth  on 
the  average  about  three-quarters  of  the 
value  of  corn  meal.  In  protein,  mo¬ 
lasses  has  a  much  smaller  content  than 
corn  meal  and  the  proteins  have  no 
particular  feeding  value. 

However,  molasses  does  form  a  very 
important  function  in  toning  up  the  di¬ 
gestive  system  and  in  keeping  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  animal  in  good  condition.  It 
puts  a  nice  smooth  coat  on  the  animal. 
Many  feeders  constantly  keep  molasses 
on  hand  and  put  a  little  of  it  in  the 
ration  because  of  these  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects, 

Molasses  Good  for  Cows  on  Test 

According  to  Professor  Savage,  this 
is  true  in  rations  where  cows  are  on 
test.  Molasses  also  makes  possible  the 
use  of  feeds  that  are  more  or  less  un¬ 
palatable,  particularly  roughage.  It 
does  not  mean  that  it  makes  moldy 
feed  desirable  but  sometimes  it  does 
make  possible  the  use  of  some  forms  of 
roughage  that  the  cows  and  horses  will 
otherwise  turn  away  from. 

A  great  many  tests  have  been  made 
with  horse  feeds  and  results  show  that 
the  molasses  has  been  responsible  for 
much  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  horse.  A  very  interesting  test  was 
conducted  on  100  heavy  draft  horses  in 
New  York  City,  at  one  time.  The 
horses  showed  better  condition  at  the 
end  of  the  test. 

The^  best  way  to  feed  molasses  is  to 
>ave  it  thinned  with  warm  water  and 
Pour  it  over  the  roughage.  Usually  by 
t  ns  method  more  roughage  is  consum¬ 
ed  and  as  stated  previously  often  makes 
possible  the  profitable  use  of  poor 
lough  age.  Its  use  is  endorsed  even 
t  lough  the  digestible  nutrients  are  a 
little  more  expensive  than  may  seem 
justified.  The  special  properties  of  the 
*eed  make  it  worth  while. 


Gossip  From  the  Barns 

The  new  state  champion  Gu 
sey  for  Delaware  is  Double  Rose  of  I 
a  A  13997.  Commencing  her  tesi 
j  ree  >ears  and  54  days  of  age,  she 
auced  10522.7  pounds  of  milk  and  « 
Pounds  of  butter  fat  in  class  E.  Whil 
est  she  carried  a  calf  for  204  days, 
ts . owned  and  tested  by  IT.  J.  Krebs,  I 
Kington. 


TELLS 

WHY 


and  Saves  Costly  Mistakes 

If  you 


Iare  thinking  of  building,  remodeling  or  ventilating  a  cow  or  horse 
bam,  hog  or  poultry  house,  or  if  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of 
labor  and  time-saving  equipment  for  such  buildings,  by  all  means,  fill 
out  coupon  in  this  advertisement  and  let  us  send  you  free  our  valuable 
Jamesway  book. 

This  book  will  show  you  how  you  can  save  money  and  have  your  build¬ 
ings  planned  and  equipped  so  that  they  are  most  convenient  and 
.  practical.  If  you  will  avail  yourself  of  Jamesway 
IA  X  service,  you’ll  have  the  same  gratifying  experience  as 

Aa  /PtT  X  Hartly,  Manager  of  Island  Farms,  Duluth, 

Minn.  Here’s  what  he  writes: 

- “We  very  much  appreciate  the 

7/77 1 1  |  splendid  architectural  service 

yjiSjj  |[ _ J I _ I  JOL  you  have  rendered  us.  The  abil- 

— |  j — 1  Yd'  Apt1  yoa  showed  to  adapt  plans 

?lrf  (J j  5333  to  meet  results  desired  were  a 

aljg  ^ - ^  L  'L  revelation  to  me.  Your  sugges- 

-r>t' —  tions  saved  me  considerable  in 

material  and  time.” 

Tims  Saving,  Money  Making 
Hog^and  Poultry  ^ 


Labor  Saving 
Dairy  Barns 


Our  many  years’  experience  in 
planning  and  designing  farm 
buildings  enables  us  to  save  you 
money  on  materials  and  con- 

struction — show  you  how  every  ‘ 

door,  window  and  general 
arrangement  should  be  to  make 
buildings  convenient. 

This  book  also  tells  you  all  about 
Jamesway  Equipment — Stalls,  Stanchions,  Drinking 
Cups,  Litter  Carriers,  etc.,  for  the  cow  bam.  Troughs, 
Waterers,  etc.,  for  hog  houses.  Feeders,  Nests,  In¬ 
cubators,  Brooders  for  the  poultry  house — a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  every  kind  of  labor-saving,  money¬ 
making  equipment  for  any  farm  building.  Jamesway 
Equipment  is  better  and  costs  less  in  the  long  run. 
Mail  coupon  today.  Tell  us  just  what  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in — whether  building,  remodeling,  venti¬ 
lating  or  equipping  cow  barn,  horse  bam,  hog  or 
poultry  house,  and  we  will  send  you  the  book  that 
tells  you  just  what  you  want  to  know. 


Build  -  Remodel 
Ventilate  or  Equip 
AHog  House,  Dairy  Barn 
Horse  Barn  or  Poultry 
House  Until  You  Get 
Our  Free  Book 
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IS  Vou  Raise  Poultry  Ask  For  Our  Poultry  Equipment  Book  - 

Shows  our  full  line  of  Feeders,  Waterers, 
tty J?'  ySv  Steel  Nests,  Coal  Brooders,  Baby  Chick 

^  vA?  .  Supplies,  etc.  Bgn. 
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Mall  Coupon  to  Cities  Nearest  You 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  794  ,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Remodeling 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Cow  Barn 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  □  Poultry  House 

□  Poultry  Equipment  Book 


Name 


Post  Office 


R.  F.  D. 


State. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


IS  THE  BABCOCK  TEST 
YOUR  FRIEND 

A  few  points  on  the  test  of  the  milk  that  you 
ship  will  make  a  surprising  difference  in  your 
check.  Profit  begins  where  cost  ends  so  any  ex¬ 
tra  return  means  higher  net  profit. 

Send  for  free  booklets  on  Jerseys 
and  Jersey  milk. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  W.  23d  St.  NEW  YORK 


Wauban  Farms  J ersey  s 

The  Home  of 

Golden  Fern’s  Nobles — Golden  Ferns 
Offers  for  sale  bull  calves  of  a  caliber 
that  will  interest  the  constructive 
breeder.  The  kind  that  will  improve 
both  type  and  production. 

Herd  Is  Accredited. 

RAY  L.  WILLIAMS,  -  -  MGR. 

Ashfield,  Mass. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs. N.Y 


■pOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 
*  EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


PITI7DWCI7VC  We  can  now  offer  you 
UUfcKINdLId  for  a  limited  time 
young  bull  calves  out  of  A.  R.  cows  sir¬ 
ed  by  either  a  son  of  Florham  Laddie 
or  Ultra  May  King1.  Prices  reasonable. 
Herd  Accredited 

Chas.  A.  Slater,  FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  D.  3  Newburgh,  New  York 

May  Rose  Guernsey  Bolls 

son  of  Langwater  Cavalier  out  of  783  lb  dam.  Accredited 
herd  43770.  Write  for  sale  list  and  prices. 

FRIT2LYN  FARMS  -  PIPERSVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  BULLS,  one  six¬ 
teen  and  one  fourteen  months  old.  Royal 
breading,  good  individuals,  ready  for  service.  PRICE  $125 
EACH.  Address: 

,  G.  ARCHIE  TURNER 
Horseheade,  N.Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  Bull  Calf 

Red,  born  May  21,  1926.  Big,  straight,  thick,  deep. 
Dam  and  sires  dam  average  4.2%  test.  Sire,  Darlingtoh 
Duke  by  Royal  Cranford,  out  of  Daisy  Clay,  10,354  lbs. 
milk,  463  lbs.  fat.  Dam,  Gift’s  Lady,  daughter  of  Flint- 
stone  Gift.  Will  make  nearly  8,000  lbs.  as  2  yr.  old. 
Granddam  a  11,000  lb.  R.  of  M.  cow.  Will  sire  gooil 
milking,  high  testing  dual  purpose  heifers.  The  price  is 
right. 

FLINTSTONE  FARM,  DALTON,  MASS. 
D.  rt.  Cande,  Mgr. 


Y„.  We  have  calves  from  high  producers  for 
*  es*  sale.  MILKING  SHORTHORNS. 


M.  WHITNEY 


BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


WANTED 


YOUNG  STOCK  for  pasture.  One 
hundred  acres.  Flowing  weli. 
Cement  tank. 


ELMER  A.  SNELL,  LaFARGEVILLE,  N.Y. 


HORSE  BREEDERS 


CTAI  1  ION'S  Reg.  Belgians.  Sorrel, 
DIALLIUITO  roans.  Foaled,  1922, 

Well  bred,  good  individuals.  Pair 
fillies,  foaled,  1924,  1926. 

W.  L.  PORTER,  Breeder,  Jamestown, 


bay, 

1923. 

roan 


Pa. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


A  A  c.  White  and  Poland  China 

4U  tSerKSnil  e  oralje  pigs — 6-S  weeks  old, 

$8.00  each.  3  months  old  $12.00  each.  4  Gilts  and  2 
Boars  100-125  lbs.  $25.00  each.  6  Bred  Sows  $50  each. 

C.  E.  BOSSERMAN  YORK  SPRINGS,  PA. 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

either  sex,  150  to  200  pounds,  $35  to  $45.  Bred  cow  $75. 

ARTHUR  BROWN,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 


Type  CHESTER  WHITES’  Ptes  *10  each  pre¬ 


paid.  Also  bred  sows. 

r  csirrir 


ucwvmr  pa. 
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Make  Your  Swamp  Land  Profitable 

EVERY  acre  of  swampland  on  your 
farm  is  now  an  expense  to  you. 
But  you  can  make  it  profitable. 

Learn  how  to  drain  it  with  Hercules 
Dynamite. 

Ditch-blasting  is  easy,  whether  you 
have  previous  experience  or  not.  W  rite 
for  a  copy  of  Land  Development  with 
Hercules  Dynamite,  which  gives  you 
all  the*  information  you  need. 

HERCULES  POWDERCOMPANY 

•  (INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  or  your  book¬ 
let.  “I .and  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 


}><{■ 
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•Happy 

F  armer 

lives  and  farms  in  the  South.  He  is 
happy,  because  he  is  prosperous .  He 
is  prosperous,  because  he  can  work 
out  of  doors  52  weeks  in  the  year- 
raising  crop  after  crop  on  the  same 
piece  of  land,  and  selling  his  crops 
as  fast  as  he  raises  them,  at  prices 
that  give  him  good  profit. 

Genial  climate;  cheap  labor;  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  that  produces  fine  crops 
of  all  kinds— all  combine  to  make 
Him  happy  and  prosperous  in  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

And  right  now  land  can  be  bought 
at  low  prices,  which  will  keep  going 
higher  and  higher  as  the  Agricultur¬ 
al  South  develops. 

You  farmers  in  the  North  who  are 
not  so  happy  and  prosperous,  let  us 
know  what  kind  of  farming  you 
want  to  do,  and  we  will  tell  you 
where  and  how  you  can  do  it  in  the 

---  South.  (We  cannot, 
however,  undertake  to 
find  salaried  employ¬ 
ment  for  you.)  Full 
information,  free,  on 
request.  Write 
G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Imm. 
&  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N« 
Railroad,  Dept.  A  A-10 
Louisville,  Ky. 


HEATING  PLANT 


Complete  for 
6-Room  House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement,  freight  prepaid. 
We  Pay  the  Freight. 

Send  For  Free  Catalog  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


SAVE  HALF 


PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

iLY  Print  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

fHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRJCES 

G E RSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Pain t 
d  Painting  for  Durability.  I  REE  TO  I  DU  w 
,mple  Cards  and  our  FREE  OBBJX  vf^TUONEv’ 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONrA. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

de»t  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est.  ISIS 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  W.  Y. 


$1,000,000  STOCK  MUST  BE 
smo  TUBS  WINTER 

Order  all  lumber  and  materialnow  for  your  house, 
barn,  shed,  etc.  Take  advantage  of  these  savings 
while  this  atock  lasts.  A  small  deposit  will  prevent 
disappointment.  Shipment  later.  Positively  lowest 
prices  ever  made  on  braaj  new  c'ood  quality  buildinff  material. 

GET  mas  PRESSES  2 

Send  youv  list  of  material  for  freight  paid 
prices  on  lumber,  doors,  windows,  roof¬ 
ing,  wallboard, mouldings,  etc.  We  have 
branch  yai*ds  near  you  where  you  can  see 
these  bargains  with  your  own  eyes  at 
Camden.  N.J.*  Camp  Meade,  M 
and  Rockford,  Illinois. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO..  Inc. 

Gth&  Jackson  St.,  Camden,  N. 


^ _ 


FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

Dept,  ft  A2  19,  Cth&iackson  St., Camden,  N.l. 

Without  obligation  send  me  your  free  catalog  and 
Lumber  price  list. 


Name. 


L 


Address 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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Among  the  Farmers 

News  From  the  North  Country ---County  Notes 

<<jP*  IRE — FIRE”  has  been  the  dread  cry 
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over  the  telephone  all  too  many  times 
during  the  present  winter  season  in  the 
North  Country.  It  always  causes  a  leap 
of  the  heart  and  a  tightening  of  the 
muscles  for  one  never  knows  what  tragedy, 
what  financial  losses  may  occur  before  it 
is  all  over. 

Too  many  times  the  farm  lies  so  far 
from  friends  and  neighbors  that  help  ar¬ 
rives  too  late  to  be  of  much  assistance,  un¬ 
less  it  be  to  save  other  farm  buildings 
that  are  being  exposed.  This  is  especially 
true  during  the  winter  months  when  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  many  times  of  little  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  about,  and  the  dependable 
horse  seems  so  futilely  slow.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  smaller  villages  are  investing  in 
small  truck  pumpers — sometimes  with  the 
cooperation  of  neighboring  farm  owners — 
and  where  roads  are  open,  these  respond 
many  times  to  the  call  for  help.  If  a 
supply  of  water  is  available,  they  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  fire  at  least. 

Insurance  Rates  Higher 

So  many  fires  during  the  past  few  years 
have  had  the  effect  of  greatly  raising  the 
rates  of  insurance,  while  many  insurance 
companies  have^been  obliged  to  cease  writ¬ 
ing  this  form  of  insurance  entirely. 

The  writer  was  talking  to  the  president 
of  one  of  the  largest  stock  insurance  com¬ 
panies  of  the  North  Country  the  other 
day,  and  he  said  that  while  his  company 
still  writes  some  farm  fire  insurance,  they 
are  obliged  to  sidestep  whenever  possible, 
and  have  to  be  extremely  careful  in  the 
case  of  new  risks.  The  Patrons  Fire  Re¬ 
lief  associations  which  are  operated  as 
mutual  companies  for  the  protection  of 
Grange  members,  are  a  great  source 
of  help,  but  the  relatively  high  losses  have 
forced  them  to  limit  the  amounts  of  in¬ 
surance  they  can  place  on  buildings,  and 
also  at  high  rates  as  well. 

The  other  day  on  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Jefferson  county  line  there  were  three 
fires  under  way  at  practically  the  same 
time,  two  farm  houses,  and  one  house  in 
the  little  hamlet  of  Oxbow  on  the  Oswe- 
gatchie  River.  With  the  passing  of  the 
latter  is  recalled  a  bit  of  historical  asso¬ 
ciation.  This  old  home  was  once  occupied 
by  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
brother  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  For  some 
time  she  received  a  pension  from  the 
French  government,  but  this  was  cut  off 
later  after  the  political  reorganization 
which  deposed  her  illustrious  uncle.  With 
the  breakdown  of  the  family  finances  the 
old  home  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
Mrs.  Benton  (she  had  married  Zebulon 
Benton)  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
Watertown  and  Richfield  Springs. 

One  of  the  other  houses  destroyed  was 
considerably  over  ioo  r^ears  old,  being  one 
of  the  stately  stone  houses  built  in  the 
early  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  North 
Country.  There  are  a  number  of  these 
still  standing,  and  of  a  type  found  in  very 
few  sections  of  America. 

New  Territory  to  Ship  Fluid 
Milk 

Considerable  interest  is  being  expressed 
in  the  efforts  now  under  way  by  the 
Dairymens  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  D.  &  H.  Railroad  to  open 
territory  in  Franklin,  Clinton  and  Essex 
counties  for  shipment  of  fluid  milk  to  the 
New  York  City  markets,  thus  adding  to 
the  New  York  milk  shed. 

M.  LI.  Streeter  of  Gouverneur,  one  of 
the  old  war  horses  who  has  done  much  for 
the  dairymen  of  the  North  Country 
through  his  work  for  the  Dairymens 
League  and  otherwise,  has  been  holding 
meetings  frotn  Rouses  Point  country  to¬ 
ward  Whitehall.  The  League  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  has  been  discussed,  and  the 
farmers  deciding  whether  or  not  they  will 
work  in  cooperation  with  this  plan  to 
secure  for  them  a  greater  income. 

The  League  is  planning  to  build  plants, 
and  help  the  farmers  in  getting  in  shape 
to  pass  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  LTealth.  The  Delaware  and 
Hudson  railroad  is  planning*  to  operate  a 


fast  milk  train,  to  carry  the  2000  cans 
of  milk  that  it  is  expected  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  part  of  the  state. 


*  * 

Considerable  discouragement  is  being  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  prospects  of  the  various 
plans  for  cooperation  of  the  different 
farmer  factions  now  operating  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed,  by  the  farmers  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  feeling  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  fac¬ 
tions  are  not  willing  to  withdraw  their 
personal  feelings  many  limes. 

W.  I.  Roe 


Pennsylvania  Asks  for  Eco¬ 
nomics  Building* 

'THE  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Farm 
A  Women  has  recommended  that  the 
state  provide  a  new  and  fully  equipped 
building  for  instruction  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege.  At  the  present  time  less  than  150 
home  economics  students  can  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  the  college.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  college  trustees 
have  appealed  to  the State  Legislature 
for  funds  for  the  building,  but  their  ef¬ 
forts  up  to  date  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful.  * 


Farmers  Meetings 

Feb.  1-26. — There  will  be  short  courses  in  dairy 
and  livestock  feeding  and  in  milk  testing, 
given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  until  the  26th  of  the  month. 

Feb.  14th  to  26th.— Schuyler  Co.  Farm  Bureau 
will  hold  Farmers  Institutes  in  12  communi¬ 
ties  in  Schuyler  County.  Prof.  E.  I,. 
Worthen  of  Cornell  will  speak,  also  a  speak¬ 
er  from  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  local  speakers. 

Feb.  17. — Ithaca  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
-Tompkins  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  As’sns, 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Banquet  to  bring  city 
and  country  into  closer  relationship.  The 
speakers  are:  Calvin  B.  Brown,  U.  S.  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  and  Manager  of  Organi¬ 
zation'  Service  Bureau;  W.  F.  George,  Pres, 
of  F.  &  H.  Bureau  and  Fred  Ruvnsey, 
Steward  of  the  New  York  State  Grange. 

Feb.  17th. — Sullivan  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau,  to  meet  at  Liberty,  at  8  P.  M. 
Prof.  Robert  Adams  will  speak  on  vegetable 
gardening. 

Feb.  18th. — Sullivan  County  Farm  and  Home 
Bureau  will  meet  at  Jeffersonville,  at  8  P. 
M.  Prof.  Robert  Adams  will  speak. 

Feb.  18th. — County  School  Directors’  Conven¬ 
tion,  to  meet  at  the  Court  House  m  Lewis- 
burg,  all  May.  The  speakers  will  be  Pro¬ 
fessors  Chas.  Albert  and  Hoban. 

Feb.  26th. — Cumberland  County  Calf  Club,  to 
meet  at  Court  House,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  at 
7:30  P.  M.  Dairy  movies  will  be  shown  anct 
there  will  be  a  discussion  of  yearly  records 
and  election  of  officers. 

Feb.  28th. — There  will  be  a  course  in  ice  .  cream 
making  given  this  week  at  the  Ne\v  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture.  It  will  close 
March  12th. 


County  Notes 

Nicholas  County,  W.  Va., — W  e  have 
had  lots  of  rain  but  little  snow  this  win¬ 
ter.  It  rained  last  night,  but  is  sun¬ 
shiny  today.  We  have  had  considerable 
freezing  weather.  It  got  below  zero 
twice  this  winter,  but  for  only  a  night 
or  two  at  a  time.  There  is  lots  of  mud 
now.  Eggs  are  30c  per  dozen,  apples 
50e,  a  bushel  and  dressed  pork  16c  a 
pound. — A.  J.  L. 

Steuben  County. — Sleighing  is  all 
gone  at  the  present  time.  Some  lum¬ 
bering  is  being  done  this  -winter.  Much 
wood  is  being  cut  and  sold  in  country 
towns.  Stove  wood  is  $3.50  a  cord.  1 
costs  $1.50  to  get  it  out.  ^Farmers  try¬ 
ing  to  cure  their  beans.  Nearly  hall  ,ot 
the  beans  are  worthless  for  sale,  when 
the  charge  per  pound  for  picking  is  the 
same  as  is  paid  for  what  is  left  If  they, 
cull  50%  there  is  nothing  left.— C.  H. 

Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.— Had  the  heav¬ 
iest  snowfall  of  the  season  on  Saturday, 
the  5th.  There  were  many,  ice  storms 
before,  causing  accidents,  but  it  was  a 
gone  and  February  was  ushered  in  witn 
very  mild  weather.  The  fanners  air¬ 
dropping  wood  and  sawing  into  stove 
lengths.  Quite  a  large  turnout  from 
Cumberland  County  at  the  Farm  Show 
at  Harrisburg  in  January.  Some  drew 
big  prizes.  Hard  weather  on  fall  sown 
wheat.  Wheat  $1.30,  rye  75c  eggs  30c, 
Buffer  35c.  ootatoes  $1.50,  lard  1 5c.  Have 
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Don’t  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to 
get  your  machinery 
in  shape  for  the 
summer  outdoor  work.  It  should 
be  carefully  gone  over  now,  because 


you  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in 


making  field  repairs,  or  perhaps 
driving  to  town  for  some  small 
repair  part  that  you  should  have 
handy  in  case  you  might  need  it. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  . 
go  into  your  local  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  now  and  get  an 
assortment  of  the  always  needed 
little  things  like  bolts,  washers, 
chain  links,  cotter  pins,  springs, 
mending  plates,  rivets,  etc.  It 
pays  to  keep  them  on  hand! 

The  wisest  farmers  are  painting 
their  field  machinery — from  plows 
to  the  big  threshers — about  once  a 
year.  The  coat  of  paint  keeps  them 
in  better  shape,  wards  off  rust,  and 
fully  protects  wood  surfaces.  Keep 
yours  looking  new  and  they  will 
last  many  years  longer.  The  quick¬ 
drying,  ready  mixed  paints  that  you 
can  get  for  the  purpose  from  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  are 
not  expensive  and  it  is  an  easy  job 
to  apply  them. 

>  Remember  that  these  stores  have 
most  machinery  repairs  on  hand, 
but  some  must  be  ordered  special 
from  the  factories,  so  if  you  need  any 
you  should  tell  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man  now  to  prevent  de¬ 
lay  when  your  work  starts. 

You  will  get  good  service,  de¬ 
pendable  goods  and  the  best  values 
at  a  “tag”  store. 


Your  “ Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men. 


How  the  Vigilance  Service 
Works 

( Continued,  from  page  3) 

imposing  of  fines  and  the  bestowing  of 
rewards,  however,  are  far  from  being  the 
ends  sought  by  the  Vigilance  Committee. 
It  doesn’t'seek  to  antagonize  city  people 
by  charging  them  heavily  for  small  pleas¬ 
ures,  but  rather  it  hopes  by  making  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  few  cases  to  bring  home  to 
them  that  the  farmer’s  property,  though 
necessarily  left  in  the  open,  is  just  as 
private  as  any  man's. 

How  to  Use  the  Vigilance  Service 

When  a  theft  is  discovered,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  simple.  A  farmer  need  only 
go  to  the  telephone  and  say  “I  want  a 
state  trooper’’,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
central  will  be  able  to  put  him  in  touch 
with  one.  As  a  result  of  the  Viligance 
Service  farmers  and  troopers  are  finding 
themselves  getting  better  acquainted.  An 
alliance  has  been  -  formed  between  them 
which  did  not  exist  before.  Previously, 
when  troopers  were  trying  to  track  down 
a  thief,  they  sometimes  found  farmers  re¬ 
luctant  to  cooperate,  possibly  from  dislike 
of  the  organization  or  perhaps  because 
they  did  not  want  to  become  involved  in 
the  case.  They  are  discovering,  however, 
that  the  trooper  is  a  friend.  The  records 
of  the  V  igilance  Service  show  hundreds 
of  instances  where  the  trooper  has  ren¬ 
dered  efficient  and  intelligent  service.  He 
stands  ready  to  assist  whether  it  is  to 
force  a  rascal  to  make  good  a  worthless 
check  given  to  a  feeble  old  woman,  or  to 
capture  a  vicious  dog  which  has  been  an¬ 
noying  school  children  (sometimes  at  the 
expense  to  himself  of  a  nasty  bite  on  the 
leg),  or  to  track  down  minor  and  major 
thefts. 

Both  troopers  and  Vigilance  Committees 
are  warning  farmers  against  the  itinerant 
laborer.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  thief 
is  found  to  belong  in  the  ranks  of  these 
tramps.  Their  method  of  moving  from 
one  place  to  another  helps  them  to  elude 
the  police,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
restitution  from  them.  The  following 
typical  case  occurred  last  June  in  Cattar¬ 
augus  County.  A  farmer  reported  40 
chickens  stolen  from  his  farm.  Evidence 
pointed  conclusively  to  a  certain  laborer 
formerly  in  the  vicinity.  He  was  traced 
by  troopers  from  one  job  to  another,  un¬ 
til  finally  lost  track  of.  Another  case  of 
theft  by  a  farm  laborer  occurred  in 
Schuylcrville.  The  man  was  apprehended 
by  troopers  for  stealing  a  milk  can. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  arraigned  in 
court  and  fined  $15.  The  can  was  returned 
to  its  owner  but  found  unfit  for  milk. 
Evidently  the  thief  considered  that  a  milk 
can  makes  an  excellent  still. 

Burglar  Alarms  Valuable 

It  is  surprising  that  more  farmhouses 
and  buildings  are  not  guarded  by  burglar 
alarms.  They  make  faithful  watchdogs 
and  many  times  are  as  good  as  a  police¬ 
man.  Thieves  are  known  to  have  a  whole- 
some  respect  for  them.  The  installation 
of  these  alarms  is  being  advised  by  the 
Vigilance  Service. 

Over  17,000  farmers  benefited  by  the 
Vigilance  Service  last  year,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  a  much  larger  number  will 
use  it  in  1927.  County  Farm  Bureaus 
are  finding  that  farmers  who  have  never 
before  been  members  of  the  association 
are  joining  in  order  to  secure  the  service. 
Vigilance  Service  reward  signs  are  obtain¬ 
able  through  the  County  Farm  Bureau  and 
are  offered  to  members  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  ten  cents  each.  The  signs  are  effective 
for  one  year,  from  January  to  January,  j 
They  can  be  put  up  at  any  time,  but  the 
sooner  they  are  up  the  more  quickly 
motorists  will  become  accustomed  to  seeing 
them  and  abstain  from  trespassing.  The 
1927  signs  are  larger  than  those  used  last 
year  and  can  lie  more  easily  seen  from  the 
roadside.  Vigilance  Committees  consider 
the  use  of  them  very  Important.  They 
make  the  ordinary  person  think  twice  be¬ 
fore  deciding  to  help  himself,  and  usually 
on  second  thought  he  won’t. 
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If  you  want  extra  tfactioii  | 
ana  long  tread  wear  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  balloon  tire  comfort, 
be  sure  you  get  this  quiet- 
running  new  type  Goodyear 


All-Weather  Tread 


.1 


Are  you  overlooking 

P 


Maybe  you’re  missing  one  of  the  biggest  fac¬ 
tors  in  tire  economy  without  knowing  it. 

You  are  if  you’re  denying  yourself  the 
benefits  of  the  service  performed  by  your 
local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  greatest  tires.  His 
prices  are  low.  He  knows  the  right  size 
and  type  of  tire  for  you. 


He  will  mount  your  new  tire  on  the  rim 
for  you,  fill  it  with  air,  and  afterward  help 
you  care  for  it  so  it  will  deliver  you  its 

maximum  performance. 

•  / 

If  you’ve  been  sending  away  for  tires 
you’ve  been  overlooking  something  worth 
having. 

Prove  it,  next  time,  by  giving  your  home 
town  tire  merchant  a  chance. 

See  how  much  it  means  to  you  in  dollars 
and  trouble  saved  to  enjoy  the  quality 
and  service  advantages  of  the  Goodyear 
policy. 

This  policy  is:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products ,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 

r . * . } 

I  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you  j 
i  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  j 
|  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  j 
;  lower -priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  [ 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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GLASS  CLOTH 


ORIGINATED  1916— PATENTED 


Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


Adsssats  Ultra-Violet  Hays, 
Prevesats  tickets,  Leg 
Weakness,  Death  Loss 

If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
t  life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
I  sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
|  discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft- 
!  ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
'  troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  Vitamine  D  and  speeding  up  the 
Fred  Tu  ner  building  of  bone  and  tissue.  Chicks  thrive 
amazingly  and  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 
ii,  to  raise  every  chick,  if  you  want  early  broil- 
cj  UlassClotn  era  andlayerg(  pUt  GLASS  CLOTH  in  your 
brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  ’ 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season.  Take 
advantage  of  the  trial  offer  below. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  and  practical  poultry 
raisers  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 

_  l  glass  died,  while  all  under 

GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  rapidly.  The  illustration 
at  the  left  is  taken  from  an  actual  photograph,  showing 
the  difference  in  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start  and 
the  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none.  For  big  success  with 
chicks  give  them  ultra-violet  energy  admitted  through 
8  large  area  of  GLASS  CLOTH. 

Turner  Bs?@s. 

Dept.  019 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper 
Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glas3  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 

f Hants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  ultra-violet 
ight.  Try  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  this  year. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  trial  offer  price  below. 

Accept  Ho  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  46  ft.  1  ong  and  36in.  wide,  postpaid. 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15ft.)  If,  after  ten  days  use, 
you  do  not  find  it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity 
send  $3.50  for  30  ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft.  roll.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order. 
Catalog  illustrating  uses  on  request.  I 
Glass  Cloth.) 


(Many  dealers  sell 


Mail  the  COUPON 
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TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  019 
Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $ . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price. 
If  not  satisfied  after  10  days  use  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Address . . . .... . . 

Town... . „ . State .. 


Copyright,  1927,  by  Turner  Bros. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


MAGIC  BROODER 

—  ECONOMICAL— IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control.  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  'Steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping  flues 
open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  (free)  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 

310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


More  Egg  Money 

Make  $1000  a  year  from  300  bens,  like 
others  are  doing.  Poultry  Tribune  shows 
how ;  explains  brooding,  culling,  feeding 
management;  monthly,  80-100  pages. 

3  Months’  Trial  \ 

50  cents  a  Year  x  v/v' 

Colored  art  chicken  pictures  suitable 
for  framing  FREE  every  other  issue. 
Send  stamps  or  coin  today  at  our  risk. 

Poultry  Tribune,  Dept.  42  Mount  Morris, III 


Poultry  Appliances 

Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances,  de¬ 
signed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving, 
labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PEARL  GRIT 

HAS  SHARP  EDGES 

Poultry  digest  their  feed  better  when 
they  get  Pearl  Grit,  for  it  is  a  good  grinder. 

Feed  costs  money— g6t  the  good  of  it  by  feed¬ 
ing  Pearl  Grit. 

Pearl  Grit  Is  Almost  Pure  lime 

The  growing  chicle  must  have  lime  to  make 
bones.  The  laying  hen  must  have  lime  for 
egg  shells  or  8he  won’t  lay.  Pearl  Grit  sup¬ 
plies  the  lime  cheaply  and  in  proper  form,  Recommended! 

by  Experiment  Stations  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges. 

SEND  FOR  SAMPLE 

Send  for  sample  bag  giving  the  name  of  your 
dealer.  Put  it  before  poultry  and  see  how  fast 
they  pick  it  up.  Give  them  what 
they  want  and  they  will  give  you 
the  profit  you  want. 


J.TWROVJ' 


ANO 

IWATCf 
\HrSULT 

T.o.m£ 


THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

‘AA"  Asti  Street  PIQDA.  .0HI0 


Please  send 
Sample 


SEND 
IOc  FOR 
SAMPLE 

Enclosed 
is  10c 


Keeping  the  Chicks  Warm 

My  Experience  With  Coal  and  Oil  Brooders 

By  L.  H.  HISCOCK 


.State. 


'T’HERE  is  no  best 

kind  of  a  brooder 
so  far  as  these  two  types  of  heaters: 
are  concerned;  they  both  do  good  work 
and  they  both  have  certain  limitations.' 
In  extremely  cold  weather,  it  is  an 
easier  task  to  maintain  heat  with  coal 
than  it  is  with  oil. 
When  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  to  raise  an  oil 
flame  to  extreme 
Height,  oil  is  hardly  an 
economical  fuel  at 
eighteen  cents  a  gal¬ 
lon.  In  brooding 
with  oil  a  few  years 
ago  early  in  the  spring 
when  the  weather 
was  cold,  my  steady 
consumption  was 
about"  one  gallon  a 
day  per  oil  heater.  In  houses  where  I 
had  a  small  type  but  perfectly  adequate 
sized  coal  stove  I  was  burning  a  trifle 
under  a  scuttle  of  pea  coal  a  day,  a 
matter  of  eighteen  cents  as  compared 
with  around  five  cents. 

As  one  comes  into  warmer  weather, 
however,  the  oil  brooder  certainly  com¬ 
pares  very  favorably  and  outshines  the 
coal  brooder.  The  first  decided  advan¬ 
tage  that  oil  has  over  coal  is  the  ease 
with  which  you  can  turn  down  your 
flame,  and  thus  eliminate  a  big  amount 
of  heat  that  is  unnecessary.  Also,  dur¬ 
ing  warm  days  it  is  possible  to  put  the 
oil  lamp  out  entirely,  lighting  it  again 
late  in  the  evening  as  the  outside  air 
begins  to  cool.  It  is  also  a  great  in¬ 
convenience  to  let  a  coal  fire  go  out  one 
day  only  to  have  a  sudden  change  in 
temperature  make  its  re-lighting  neces¬ 
sary. 

Keep  Brooder  Houses  Well 
Ventilated 

There  is  one  other  consideration:  this 
applies  not  only  to  oil  but  also  to  coal; 
brooder  houses  should  be  well  ventilat¬ 
ed.  Due  to  the  pipe  of  a  coal  brooder 
there  is  no  actual  combustion  taking 
place  in  the  brooder  house.  With  an 
oil  brooder  burning  in  a  house  there  is 
combustion  in  the  room,  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  carbon  dioxide  is  probably  present 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  coal  burning 
houses.  As  carbon  dioxide  is  a  poison¬ 
ous  gas,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  fresh  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  house,  although,  of  course, 
such  ventilation  should  be  made  with¬ 
out  subjecting  the  chicks  to  any  direct 
drafts  or  chills. 

Run  the  Brooder  Before  Putting 
in  Chicks 

All  brooders  operate  best  when  they 
are  perfectly  level,  whether  the  fuel  is 
oil  or  coal.  Extra  precaution,  however, 
should  be  taken  in  setting  up  the  oil 
heater.  A  leaky  pipe,  a  slight  tip -to  the 
heater,  a  poor  adjustment  of  the  ther¬ 
mostatic  controls,  etc.,  may  easily  re¬ 
sult  in  disaster.  In  fact  with  many 
chicks  at  stake,  no  matter  what  the 
heat  is,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in 
setting  up  and  levelling  your  brooder. 
Under  no  circumstances  put  chicks  in  a 
brooder  house  until  you  have  run  your 
heater  for  two  days.  Learn  the  ropes  of 
a  brooder  before  you  get  your  chicks;  not 
after  you  have  sacrificed  them  through 
your  incompetency. 


Feeding  Management  As  Im¬ 
portant  As  the  Ration 

WE  have  recently  received  several 
VV  letters  from  subscribers  who  stat¬ 
ed  that  although  they  were  feeding  a 
ration  recommended  by  one  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  stations  yet  the  results  in  the 
way  of  egg  production  were  not  up  to 
standard.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  de¬ 
termine  the  trouble  and  asked  for  our 
suggestions. 


We  suggested  to  the 
writers  to  check  up 
on  the  feeding  and  see  exactly  what 
proportion  of  grain  and  mash  the  hens 
were  eating.  The  way  the  ration  is  fed 
is  almost  as  important  as  the  ration  it¬ 
self.  In  a  short  time  we  received  a  re¬ 
ply  to  our  suggestion  from  one  sub¬ 
scriber  saying  that  on  measuring  the 
amounts  of  feed  carefully  it  was  found 
that  each  pen  of  125  birds  was  getting 
about  1  quarts  more  of  whole  grain 
each  day  than  was  recommended  by  the 
State  College.  As  a  result  the  birds 
were  fat  and  were  not  producing  as 
heavily  as  they  should.  The  feeding  of 
the  hens  was  changed  to  correct  this 
condition  and  in  a  short  time  they  be¬ 
gan  to  respond  slowly'  to  the  change. 

( Continued  on  page  28) 


STANDARD  OF  THE 
WORLD! 

For  over  30  years,  producing 
strong,  sturdy  chicks  from 
every  hatchable  egg.  World- 
famous  Cyphers  patented 
principles. 

New  1927  Price  List  ami 
Book  FREE 

Incubators,  Brooder  Stoves,  care  of  cliicks,  etc.  Hatch 
your  own,  save  money — Cut  out  this  ad  and  mail  with 
name  and  address  for  FREE  Book.  I)o  it  TODAY. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOR  CO. 

Dept.  21.  90  Pearl  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts- 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Sup  flies.  We  ship  breeding  slock  etery  where  on  three  months'  trial. 


MARVEL  aWcrs 


KEEP  CHICKS  HEALTHY 
Have  Heavy  Broilers  in  Six  Weeks 

Raise  more  chicks!  Burn  hard  or  soft 
coal.  All  cast  iron.  Capacities  500 
to  2,500  chicks — hovers  42  to  72  in. 
I.ow  cost.  Also  Electric  and  Oil  J 
Brooders.  Free  Booklet  gives  prices  ;; 
and  describes. — Write  TODAY! 
LIBERTY  MARVEL  CO. 

Dept.  121 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

Ffom  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .-$12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  ..........  10.0 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  WyckofE  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  -  Box  No.  '61 

PERFECT  OIL  BROODERS  V£r 

one  than  you  now  use?  Ask  us  for  prices  and 
full  information  about  “The  Perfect  Oil  Brood¬ 
er  before  buying  new  equipment.  A  surprise 
aivaits  you. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N  Y. 

Michigan  Accredited  Glass  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  X.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  wees 
before .  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  dcliv- 
—  ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $^7.jO  $110 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  12  57.50 

<Y»  Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

— .J*  B.  X.  Reds  14  67-50  130 

iSSfLr  Black  Mmorcas  14  67.50 

Mil  A  Odds  and  Ends  10  47.50  W 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richneld,  Pa. 


;  fhliSwriteforH^llustrrted  lljifo. 
catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock.  I — — « 

jfw.  Osseg®  Hatchery,  Box 20,  Ottawa,  O. 

Commercial  Poultry  Farms  agaIn. 

Flocks  Culled  and  weekly  inspected.  Just  ask  for  ,9“ 

su&st  m 

Prop.,'  MYERSTOWN,  PA. _ 

flfMjjwnnnw . 

tng  Pure  Bred  Breeds.  POST  ^  before  or- 

CHICKS  s,ii  ,VS  £SL<. 

m*  sunervision  from  free  range  stock.  Circa  ar  ir 


CONTAINS  BOTH  COD  LIVER  OIL  6®  COD  LIVER  MEAL 

,  ->  .  *.  .  -1 


Give  those  February  chicks  a  Springtime  chance  to 
thrive!  Give  them  Quaker  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
and  see  them  overcome  the  handicaps  of  short  day¬ 
light  and  chill,  cloudy  weather.  For  this  great  chick 
starter  contains  both  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Cod  Liver 

■  ’  ■  ■  •’  -  r 

Meal.  Chicks  respond  to  it  just  as  they  do  to  sun- 

v  _  ■  '  •,  :  -  - 

shine  and  June  weather. 

The  combination  of  Cod  Liver  ingredients  prevents 
leg-weakness,  toe-picking  and  kindred  ailments  and  at 
the  same  time  helps  the  little  birds  to  develop  strong 
digestions,  husky  frames,  and  firm  flesh. 

Follow  the  Ful-O-Pep  feeding  method  and  you’ll  get 
earlier,  better  market  poultry.  You’ll  get  a  fine  bunch 
of  pullets,  that  will  grow  into  heavy -layers.  You’ll 
get  vigorous  cockerels. 


The  good  oatmeal  base  and  other  materials,  the  pure 
mineral  and  animal  protein  content,  are  just  the 
things  baby  chicks  need,  and  in  just  the  form  small  - 

0  m  '-T  w  _  *■  'ft-* 

mouths  and  sensitive  craws  should  have  them.  No 
individual  can  hope  to  mix  at  home  a  ration  so  good, 
so  complete,  as  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter. 

_•* 

.  . .  ;  v  -*-v 

Near  you  is  a  dealer  who  has  a  fresh,  new  stock  of 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  the  other  Ful-O-Pep 

:'C* 

Poultry  Feeds.  Arrange  right  away —  today,  or  this 
week  — to  have  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  and  Ful- 
O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed  on  hand  for  your  February 
or  March  chicks. 

Send  for  the  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book.  The  new  1927 
edition  will  give  you  lots  of  valuable,  up-to-date  in¬ 
formation,  It’s  free! 


i 


The  Quaker  Qals  (pm pany 


Quaker  Dairy  Feeds 
Boss  BigQ  Quaker 
24%  20%  16% 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher 
(General  purpose  carbohydrate 
feed  for  all  live  stock) 
Quaker  Pig-n-Hog  Meal 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


r-tSO 

giyy 

!  THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, 

•Mi 

iM 

5g| 

1  1600  Railway  Exchange  Building,  Dept.  236  Chicago,  111. 

!  Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 

if 

tl, 

ifg 

yfV 

Name . . . 

1 

Address  . . . .  .  "... . 

t 

i 

1 

1] 

State  . .  .  . . _ 

1 

«! 
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AFRICAN  CERT  Q  CULB 


OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 
Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Hamburgs,  Polish,  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 
Cornish.  DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem.  International 
B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  25  50  100  500 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . 53.75  57.00  513.00  5&0.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  U.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  Anconas  . .  4.50  45.00 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.75  8.50  16.00  77. uu 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Whites  . .  4.75  8.50  16.00  7  7.UO 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minoreas  .  6.00  11.00  ^0.00  98.00 

Light  Brahmas,  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Bocks,  B.  C.  Anconas  ....  6.00  11.00  20.00  98.00 

Mixed  Assorted,  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  COLOR. 
PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK,  FREE,  stamps  appreciated.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
season  In  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the  Poultry  field  right  now. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5  GAMBIER.  OHIO 


1000 

5120.00 

138.00 

144.00 

144.00 

195.00 

195.00 


Our 


1  Oil  V  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
I  otll  I  car  for  egg  production  and  quality 


If  better  chiek3  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  he  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties, 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicles  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 


Fifty  Thousand 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


FOSTOR1A,  OHIO 


AAA. 


A,  A  A  A  A  A.A.A  A.  A.  A  A 


CHAMPION  CHICKS 


GET  WISE.  CHAMPION  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  Custo¬ 
mers  report 

flock  averages  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  can't  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  "AD"  but  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  ot  our  BIG 
NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the  POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD,  TANCREO  and 
ENGLISH  White  Leghorns;  BARRED  and  WHITE  Rocks;  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns-  ANCONAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers.  A  post-card  brings 
the  BIG  NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don't  delay;  Do  it  today.  Now  booking  orders. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

w  ^  ^  ^  ^  v  v  ^  Wfr  if*  JV—l*  M  w  W  P  TTk  TW 


_ — — ■ - - - - — L-._-rr^vn  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

EEKTURy  4Td  :  1 1 '  i  4  tl  from  our  IUgU  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 

- — -I  *«*■'  Si  p]ease(j  customers  all  over  the  country  raid  rendering  full 
Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  in  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 


Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca 
White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped.  Barred  Rocks  (PC-33) 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$10.50 

S20.00 

$95.00 

$180.00 

7.50 

14.00 

07.00 

130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

$.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

2SOTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Cc  ^ 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  for  you  Know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  chicks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  £diS  w- 

tal  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
.reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1,  GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


EVERYCHICKBUYiRSH  OUL  D  KNOWABO  U  T  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  ,  all  about  our  flue,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  jsbirdban(^  and  a* 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 

State  University.  ,  .  ,  .  , _ 

nr  A  D  A  TJTFFTi  rmrif1?  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 
GUARANTEED  LrllLKo  y0lI  eaut  lose  on  our  chicks! 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  S,10 

to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  cr  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOEN  BORN'S  HATCHERY 

Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

STURDY  CHICKS.  /^  ’y  QUALITY 

LEADING  BREED0V/  CHICKS 

BEST  BLOOD.  Heavy  Layers 

/Vi.,/  Culled  Flocks 

/4\\y  Special  Induce- 

WR1TE  merits  for  Early  Or- 

TODAY.  /v\^/  ders.  Catalogue  Free, 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  floclc  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  O.  b.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  R.  I. 
Reds  $15,  B.  Minoreas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12,  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  horn 
this  ad.  SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  0. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  wun 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDELTON  FARMS  -  WASHINGT0NV1LLE,  PA. 

BLACK  LEGHORN 

Clreulir  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  1 

T  ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
.  Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA, 

Feeding  Management  Important 

( Continued  from  page  26) 

We  have  not  yet  had  a  reply  from 
the  others  indicating  how  the  sugges¬ 
tions  worked  out  with  them.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  our  reader  indicates  that 
one  can  not  adopt  any  ration  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  highly  recommended  and  as¬ 
sume  that  the  hens  are  getting  the 
proper  nutrients  without  watching  the 
matter  of  feeding  very  closely. 

It  Pays  to  Check  Up  on  the  Ration 

If  the  hens  are  not  producing  as  they 
should,  it  will  pay  to  weight  the 
amounts  of  grain  and  mash  they  are 
eating  very  carefully  and  check  up  again 
the  recommendations  of  your  State  Col¬ 
lege.  This  applies  equally  well  to  liens 
that  are  under  weight  as  well  as  to 
those  that  are  too  fat.  Hens  that  are 
producing  heavily  may  fail  to  eat 
enough  whole  grain  and  as  a  result 
they  lay  heavily  for  a  time,  but  contiu^ 
ually  lose  in  body  weight  and  there 
comes  a  time  when  there  is  a  slump  in 
production  and  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  a  molt.  *In  this  connection  the  plan 
used  by  the  State  School  of  Applied 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  laying  contest  is  of  inter¬ 
est.  They  weigh  a  few  hens  from  each 
pen  quite  frequently  and  if  they  are 
losing  in  weight  they  are  given  more 
whole  grain. 

Success  to  the  farm  poultry  depends 
on  constant  attention  to  the  small  de¬ 
tails.  When  hens  fail  to  produce  at 
least  up  to  average  there  is  always  some 
reason  for  it.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  discover  what  that  reason  is  but  con¬ 
stant  study  will  usually  bring  it  to  the 
surface. 


Barred  Rock  Has  283  Egg- 
Record 

IN  the  January  ist  issue  of  American 
Agriculturist  I  was  interested  in  the 
story  concerning  the  300-egg  white  Leg¬ 
horn  hen  at  the  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  I 
am  sending  you  a  snapshot  of  one  of  my 


record  Barred  Rock  liens,  one  of  the  pen 
that  I  had  entered  in  the  Vineland  Contest 
of  1925-26.  My  pen  of  Barred  Rocks 
made  a  record  of  2347  eggs  in  the  51 
weeks  of  the  contest  or  an  average  of 
237.7  eggs  each  and  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  average  of  the  flock  that  counts.  This 
pen  was  the  highest  “10-bird”  heavy  breed 
pen  in  any_contest  in  the  United  States  in 
1925-26.  It  includes  all  breeds  with  the 
exception  of  white  Leghorns.  The  in- 


BUY  CHICKS 

{/ imAPovimm 

DCF  AIIQE  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DELAUOE  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  ok 
plant  of  6,000  layers  oil  a  profitable  basis. 

VAir  get  tlie  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  lias 
bre(j  jnto  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long,  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production, 
rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rKtt  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  -NEW  JERSEY 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  ... 

Buff  &  BL  Leghorns  .  3.50 

Anconas  . 3.75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  4.00 

SC.  Bi.  Minoreas  .  4.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

A11  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

13.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

10.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows, 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 

S.  C.  Reds  .... 

White  anil  Silver  Wyan.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Whites  . 

S.  C.  White  and  Br. 

horns,  Anconas  . 

Assorted  all  Varieties 
straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid,  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  B«x  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


100 

500 

1000 

C.  & 

. $15.00 

$72.50 

$110.00 

Buff 

R.  I. 

.  16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

CD 

OR} 

F-1 

CO 

O 

O 

62.50 

120.00 

10c  straight. 

A11  Heavy  12c 

3k 

BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15c  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  II.  i. 
Beds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  16n  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  ml 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Quality  Chicks- 

From  high  producing  stock 
■  — free  from  disease.  .Smith 
Hatched.,  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— 
Price  Is  Irow 

100*  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  oariy,  clucks  when  wanted, 

FA1RFORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fa'rport.  N.  Y. 


I  For  Future 


“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

"  Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly— 9  cents  each  and 
up.  Member  I.B.C.A..  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tancred-Barron  English  b.  * 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings., 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  is 
orous.  Thorobred  chicks  from  these  maW 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100%, 
livery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  U • 
at  $17  per  100—582  per  500— $16°  p 
1000.  Circular.  10%  books  older. 
LEONARD  F.  STRICKLER  Box  A  SHERIDAN, 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  a 

500,000  Smith  hatched  chicks s  for  19- ‘-p  t. 
leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks, 
age  paid.  100%  live  deliveiy.  Bank 

ences.  _  free  circular  and  Price  h’jL 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 
Box  408  Mifflintown,  P* 


BABY  CHICKS 


Properly  hatched,  Sate 

■sr»s“  «S 

14c.  Reds  15c.  White  Leghorns  13c. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY.  MIFFLIN,  r  ‘ 

BABY  CHICKS  RO£P£i£M&f‘ 

Bred  for  Egg  Production  15c  Eac< 

_  . 
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WRITE  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  i or 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  *the 
■Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
"New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 


Write  for  “ How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year** 

BOW 


KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mas*. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


VrTTAivr  Valley  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
FroIn  pi,re  if?11  egg  record,  in- 

spected  and  culled  flocks. 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

8.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Hlr[ei  Rocks’  R-  *•  Reds .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

,  White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


BABY  fHJflWatched  the  best  system  of 

incubation  from  high  class 
ored-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred, ‘Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
$17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
son  n°A°:  LlgIlt  )!roiIeis  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
,  ,  -0 0  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

Me"?*  ™U.LJR*  fARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Legh  orns  Exclusively 

3000  iiee?efs  ®.n  ,free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 

314  po,™  s  ’  ‘^traln>  w)t,i  trapnest  records  up  to 
lav  lifco  iv.-?  year-  T!lfi  lar8e  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
eggs  am?  w,1}6  ’  Jlow  b°o)nng  orders  for  hatching 

Snecial  cl“c{s  Reb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery, 

r^i  *ng  dftectl«ns  with  all  orders.  Circular  free, 
Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

Box  4]  6AR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 

 Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  PRICES  as  follows 

new  t  ,,  tr  50  100  500  101 

R  hs  $7.00  $13  $62.50  $1: 

wrrw  K,ocks  8'00  15  72.50  !■ 

W.  Wyandottes  8.50  16  _ . 

K.  I.  Reds  ..  8.50  16  . 

vs  v.7  •  7.°0  13  62.50  1; 

Light  Mixed  ..  6.00  11  52.50  1< 

Postpaid  to  your  door.  100%  live  deli 
ery  guaranteed.  Order  from  this  ad  y 

an"  iTs  one;f,jurth  with  order,  bi 
*  *  *  days  before  shipment.  Referen 

SUNSHtvit  J,!!ntang0  Va,ley  Bauk’  Pill0ff>  Pa- 

-t-~SNE  HATCHERY  DALMATIA  P 

**  ROCK  AND 

SINGLE  COMBED 

A  Hatch  «„„VYH,IE  LEGHORN  wtl 

KoSaf'  prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrb 
x  guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FAR 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


JONES’ 


dividual  hen  pictured,  number  10-9,  was 
the  high  hen  in  the  pen  with  a  record  of 
283  eggs. — H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  N.  Y. 


How  to  Kill  Worms  in  Poultry 

We  are  having  a  rather  serious  trouble 
with  our  Leghorn  pullets.  All  the  post 
mortem  examinations,  have  shown  worms, 
tape  and  round,  in  the  same  intestines. 
Otherwise  the  organs  seemed  normal.  The 
symptoms  are  blindness,  weakness  of  the 
legs,  for  a  while  although  able  to  eat 
finally  get  as  light  as  a  feather  and  die. 

Paralysis  is  another  very  marked  symp¬ 
tom  and  we  get  no  eggs  of  any  account. 
We  had  trouble  all  along  with  the  flock 
and  when  they  were  brought  to  the  laying 
house  we  could  do  nothing  with  them  in 
giving  them  the  same  care  we  always  gave 
to  the  others. — S.  M.  M.,  Pennsylvania. 


'  I  TIE  worms  are  responsible  for  all 
the  other  symptoms,  I  feel  quite 
sure.  The  best  remed}'-  is  to  add  two 
pounds  of  tobacco  dust  to  every  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  dry  mash  you  use.  Mix 
it  in  well,  and  use  dust  which  is  as  fresh 
as  possible.  It  will  not  prevent  the 
birds  eating  the  mash  and  it  will  kill 
the  worms. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  keep  your 
house  clean,  especially  the  roosting 
boards.  The  great  trouble  with  worms 
is  their  alarming  spread  through  the 
droppings  of  infested  birds.  All  that 
you  can  do  .toward  keeping  a  clean 
house  will  help  in  the  way  of  overcom¬ 
ing  your  difficulty. 

If  you  find  the  trouble  does  not  soon 
abate  I  suggest  that  you  write  me  again 
direct.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  get  rid 
of  the  round  worms,  but  if  tape-worms 
are  still  present  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use  an  even  more  drastic  remedy.— L. 
H.  Hiscock. 


Sometimes  people  complain  that  thg 
hens  do  not  like  to  roost  in  a  poultry 
house,  but  when  one  examines  the  house 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  they  prefer  to 
stay  out  of  doors.  Too  often  the  house 
is  dark,  dirty,  poorly  ventilated  and 
infested  with  mites  which  suck  the  very 
life  from  any  fowl  that  dares  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  place.  Oil  drained  from 
crank  case  of  an  engine  or  automobile 
will  kill  mites.  Save  it  for  the  poultry 
house. 


The  Fourteenth  Week  at  the 
N.  Y.  S.  Egg*  Laying  Contest 
at  Farming-dale,  L.  I. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  .  53 

Hillcrest  Poultry  Farm,  Watersliet, 

Pa.,  White  Leghorns  .  53 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  R.  I.  Reds  .  50 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  Flint,  Mich., 

White  Leghorns  . .  48 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  White 

Leghorns  .  48 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards,  Linden,  N.  J., 

R.  I.  Reds  .  47 

Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y., 

White  Leghorns  . 46 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm,  Mt.  Eph- 

riam,  N.  J.,  White  Leghorns  .  46 

Laurel  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  Pearl  River, 

N.  Y.,  White  Leghorns  . 46 

Springbrook  Poultry  Farm,  S.  Wethers¬ 
field,  Conn.,  R.  1.  Reds  .  46 


The  Highest  Pens  to  Date  in  Each 
Variety  Are: 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y . 570 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  504 

Kilbourn  Farm,  Flint,  Mich . 503 

Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass.  491 
Sunnyslde  Farm,  Friendship,  N.  Y.  . .  481 
Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N. 

J-  . . 471 

RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
PInecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  ...  489 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  S.  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn .  438 

Fristegarth  Farm,  Newton  Centre, 

Mass . 429 

Sunset  Poultry  Farm,  Amherst,  Mass.  428 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J...  314 
Poultry  Dept.,  Ontario  Agrl.  College, 
Guelph,  Ont.,  Canada  . 279 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

H.  F.  Barber,  Dover,  Mass . 245 


H I LLP  O  T 


Quality  Chicks  ■  ■ 

Profit  Payers  for  Practical  Poultrymen 

“I  like  your  methods,  Hillpot”,  writes  one  of  my  repeater  customers.  ‘'Practical.  No  fads  or  non¬ 
sense.  The  first  lot  of  your  chicks  showed  me  what  your  QUALITY  means  to  a  poultryman’s  cash  book— 
and  it  means  even  mrL^.nw.” 

If  you  are  a  practical  poultryman — in  the  game  for  profit,  an  order  of  my  vigorous  chicks  will  make 
you  as  regular  a  repeater  as  the  thousands  of  hard-headed  folks  who  have  already  found  what  Hillpot 
quality  means  in  earlier  broiler  and  heavier  egg  profits. 


LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

SEND  TODAY  for  my  new  big  1927  Chick  Book — it’s  FREE. 

ORDER  NOW— FULL  COUNT  SAFE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED. 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 


1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling-  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  bb 
pure  white  or  brown. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 


New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30,  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  WHITE  LEGHORN  Breeding  Farms 

in  the  eastern  states,  established  1910.  Write  for  free  80  page  catalog  describing 
our  breeding  stock  and  methods  of  housing,  feeding,  trapnesting,  pedigreeing, 
etc.  Large  White  Eggs,  big  egg  production,  and  stock  that  will  live  and  grow, 
standard  type.  There  is  more  net  profit  for  the  poultryman  whose  pens  contain 
Lord  Farm’s  Leghorns.  Order  chicks  now  to  be  sure  of  delivery  at  the  time 
you  want  them.  Address 

LORD  FARMS  SI  Forest  Street  METHUEN,  MASS. 


1,000,000 


Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  the 
LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
Tancrcd  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas,  . 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas, 
-Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  Col.  Wyandottes,  .  . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6. 75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Also  Blue  Andeluslans,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5 %  more 
chicks  free  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


BOX  214 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


They  live  because  they_  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Aneonas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


RICKS 


Get  ouir  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want. 

ATAI  fiC  1C  eper  0«r  book  gives  directions  for  rais- 
AlALUu  lo  rntt  ing  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  can’t  teH  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohio 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0,E  AV'&r  ‘"LV‘ 

POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  .  .$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen's  Strain”  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  dad  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-0-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  Bmall  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  ebicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


nfiin  w jt  .  our  11th 

LnlGKO.  YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


204  (30) 

NOW,  my  boy,  listen  to  me,”  said  the 
Colonel.  “You  are  a  duly  enlisted  sol¬ 
dier  of  France  and  must  join  your  regiment 
at  once.  If  you  do  not  do  so,  you  will  be 
treated  as  a  deserter.  You  are  to  catch 
the  Marseilles  train  from  the  Gare  de 
Lyon  this  evening — nine-fifteen — and  re¬ 
port  yourself  to  the  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficer  whom  you  will  see  waiting  at  the 
Marseilles  terminus.  Should  y7ou  fail  to 
find  him,  ask  any  gendarme  to  direct  you 
to  Fort  St.  Jean,  and  report  yourself  there. 
Don’t  forget.  Fort  St.  Jean,  the  military 
depot,”  and  he  rose  and  extended  his  hand. 
“I  wish  you  good  luck  and  quick  promo¬ 
tion,  mon  enfant,”  he  added.  “Is  there 
anything  else  I  can  tell  you?” 

“Do  you  always  advise  applicants  to 
think  better  of  it,  sir?”  I  asked. 

He  looked  at  me  a  little  sharply. 

“I  am  not  here  to  deter  people  from 
joining  the  Foreign  Legion,”  he  said.... 
“But  some  strike  me  as  better  suited  to 
the  life  than  others,”  he  added,  with  a 
kindly  shake  of  the  hand.  “Good-bye  and 
good  luck.” 

I  thanked  him  and  turned  to  commence 
my  “ride  on  the  Tiger”  (along  the  Path 
of  Glory). 


eau  Geste’  —By 


American  Agriculturist,  February  19,  1927 

but  learnt  later  that  what  he  told  me  was 
^  _  -ttct  absolutely  true.  (When  engaged  in  re- 

C.  -L.  Wren  painting  one  of  the  striped  sentry  boxes 

of  the  barracks  or  the  outpost  where  he 


“Oh  for  God's  sake  don’t  be  such  a 
funny  little  fat  ass,”  but  as  I  spoke  in 
English  he  may  have  thought  that  I  did 
but  offer  felicitations  and  regards. 

I  rather  liked  the  look  of  the  Sergeant. 
He  was  a  dapper,  alert  person,  and  his 
bronzed  face,  though  hard  as  iron,  was  not 
brutal  nor  vicious.  He  struck  me  as  look¬ 
ing  uncommonly  like  a  man.  He  wore  the 
usual  uniform  of  the  French  infantry,  but 
with  a  broad  blue  woolen  sash  round  the 
waist,  green  epaulettes  instead  of  red,  and 
Zouave  trousers. 

Looking  me  over  with  a  cold  official 
stare,  he  asked  me  if  I  spoke  French,  and 
demanded  my  name,  papers,  and  nation¬ 
ality. 

“Another  Englishman,”  he  remarked  to 
my  intense  joy.  “Well — it  might  have 
been  worse.” 

-  “Are  you  alone?”  he  enquired,  and  find- 


He  eyed  my  clothes. 

“Have  you  any  more  money,  bleu':"  he 
asked. 

“Yes,  Sergeant,”  I  replied,  feeling  a 
little  disappointed  in  him. 

“Because  if  you  have  not,  I  shall  return 
you  three  francs,”  quoth  he. 

I  assured  him  that  this  was  wholly  un¬ 
necessary,  though  a  very  kindly  thought — 
and  regretted  my  suspicions. 

“Well,  I  will  give  you  some  good  ad¬ 
vice  instead  then,”  said  the  worthy  man. 

I  thanked  him  sincerely. 

“Beware  of  the  Algerian  wine  then,”  he 
began.  “The  blessing  and  the  curse  of  the 
army  of  Africa.  I  have  just  drunk  two 
bottles  of  it.  Excellent. ..  .Beware  of 
women,  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  all 
men.  I  have  married  three  of  them. 
Terrible....” 

I  gave  my  solemn  promise  to  beware,  to 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

Ulor} ).  TV/fR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 

Come  with  me,  rcci  uit  said .  t  ie  -  |vi  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais— a  Frenchman 
:ant-Majoi ,  as  lie  closed  th^  dooi,  and  _ -  in  Afrir.a.  On  the  train,  de  Beau- 


geant-Maj 
move  smartly.” 

In  his  office,  he  made  out  a  'railway- 
warrant  for  Marseilles,  and  a  form  that 
proclaimed  the-  bearer  to  -be  John  -  Smith,  - 
a  soldier  of  the  Legion,  proceeding  to  the 
depot  in  Algeria.  Lie  then  unlocked  a 
drawer,  produced  a  cash-box,  and  doled 
out  three  francs  on  to  the  table. 

“Subsistence-money,  -recruit,”  said  he. 

“A  squandering  of  public  funds.  Three 
sous  would  be  ample. 

I  added  two.  francs  to  them. 

“Let  us  part  friends,  Sergeant-Major,” 
said  I,  for  I  hate  leaving  ill-feeling  be¬ 
hind  me  if  I  can  avoid  it. 

“Recruit,”  replied  he,  pocketing  the 
money,  “you  will  get  on. .  .  .If  you  respect 
and  please  all  Sergeant-Majors.  Good¬ 
bye.” 

And  once  more  I  found  myself  in  the 
Rue  St.  Dominique,  but  no  longer  a  free 
man.  I  had,  with  my  own  hand,  padlocked 
about  my  ankle  a  chain  unbreakable,  the 
other  end  of  which. was  somewhere  in  the 
desert  of  Sahara. 

Having  burnt  my  boats,  I  was  quite 
anxious  to  push  on,  and  I  found  myself 
deciding  to  go  by  the  next  train,  instead 


and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  ■ 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 

missing  and  could  not  be  found.  . _ .  „ 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 
that  he  is  the  thief.  ,  ..  .  .  .  . 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to/ join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile.  . 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  trouble  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 


ing  that  I  was,  so  far  as  I  knew,  bade  me 
follow  him. 

By  the  side  of  ’ the  taciturn  Sergeant  I 
walked,  longing  to  ask  him  about  the 
“other  Englishmen,”  whose  recent  arrival 
he  had  implied  by  his  exclamation,  on 
hearing  my  nationality. 

But  his  manner  did  not  enocurage  polite 
converse,  and,  truth  to  tell,  I  had  an  even 
deeper  longing  at  the  moment — for  the  ap¬ 
peasement  of  a  very  healthy  appetite. 

I  waxed  diplomatic. 

“A  Sergeant  would  not  share  a  bottle 
of  wine  with  a  Yecruit,  I  suppose,  Mon- 


. . .  _  .  sieur?”  I  asked  as  we  passed  an  attrac- 

of  waiting  till  the  evening.  Had  I  realised  -  live-looking  cafe,  from  beneath  whose  gay 
that  I  was  to  sit  for  eightten  hours  on  an  striped  awnings  marble-topped  tables  an 


uncushioned  wooden  scat,  I  might  have 
felt  less  eager.  Eighteen  hours  the  jour¬ 
ney  did  last,  however,  and  each  hour  more 
wearisome  than  the  one  before.  I  think 
the  train  must  have  visited  every  town  and 
village  in  France,  and  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  have  clattered  noisily  into  m37  ancient, 
uncomfortable,  unclean  compartment, 
throughout  the  night.  Certainly  I  reached 
Marseilles  feeling  ancient,  uncomfortable, 
and  unclean  myself ;  and,  unlike  the  com¬ 
partment,  very  empty. 

It  was  a  wretched  journey,  rendered  no 
pleasanter  by  the  attentions  of  the  guard, 
who,  having  seen  from  my  railway-warrant 
that  I  was  going  to  the  Legion,  behaved 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  clever  captor 
and  skilful  goaler. 

He  was  of  a  type  of  Frenchman  that 
I  do  not  like  (there  are  several  of  them), 
and  though  he  refrained  from  actual  re¬ 
proaches  and  abuse,  he  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  I  could  not  escape  him,  and  to  my 
fellow-travellers  that  they  had  a  possible 
danger  in  their  midst.  Not  precisely  a 
convict;  nor,  so  far  as  he  actually  knew, 
an  ex-convict ;  but  still,  one  who  was  go¬ 
ing  to  join  the  Foreign  Legion. 

On  arrival  at  the  terminus,  this  worthy 
Soul  saved  me  the  trouble  of  finding  my 
non-commissioned  officer,  by7  himself  find¬ 
ing  the  man  and  handing  me  over  to  him, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  deserved  well 
of  his  country  and  of  his  kind. 

“There  1”  said  he  to  the  Sergeant.  “There 
he  is !  Another  little  bird  for  your  cage,” 
and  so  depressed  was  I  by  hunger,  sleep¬ 
lessness,  and  aching  bones  that  I  so  far 
departed  from  good  manners  and  the  equal 
mind  as  to  sav : 


comfortable  cane  chairs  shrieked  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  rest  and  refreshment. 

“He  would  not,  bleu  was  the  reply. 
“Not  only  from  a  natural  sense  of  super¬ 
iority,  but  also  because  it  would  be  against 
the  regulations.  Neither  is  he  addressed 
-as  ‘Monsieur.’  He  has  a  military  rank, 
and  he  is  saluted  by  those  who  address 
him _ Some  Sergeants,  properly  ap¬ 

proached,  might  refresh  themselves,  per¬ 
haps,  while  a  deserving  bleu  did  the 
same. ...” 

I  halted  and  saluted  as  though  he  were 
an  officer.  (Correct  procedure  in  the 
French  army,  I  found.) 

‘‘Monsieur  Ic  Scrgcnt,”  said  I,  “will  you 
honour  me  by  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  at 
this  restaurant  while  I  get  some  food? 

I  am  very  hungry,  and  I  produced  a  five- 
franc  piece. 

“Be  here  in  quarter  of  an  hour,  bleu,” 
was  the  reply7,  and  taking  the  coin  the 
Sergeant  crossed  the  road  to  a  wine-shop, 
as  I  promptly  dived  into  the  cafe  and 
hungrily  devoured  my  last  civilian  meal 
an  excellent  one  in  every  detail,  down  to 
the  crisp  rolls,  fresh  buter,  and  coffee 
worthy  of  jhe  name. 

I  rose,  feeling  what  Digby  would  call 
“a  better  and  a  wider  man.” 

Sauntering  out  under  the  awning,  and 
seeing  nothing  of  my  Sergeant,  I  sat  me 
down,  filled  and  lighted  my  pipe,  and  gazed 
about  me.  Fortified  and  refreshed,  I  felt 
by  no  means  unhappy. 

I  had  not  long  feasted  my  eyes  upon  the 
novel  and  interesting  scene  provided  by  the 
thronged  thoroughfare,  when  the  Sergeant, 
crossing  the  road,  approached.  I  rose 
promptly,  saluted  smartly,  and  fell  in  be¬ 
side  him. 


be  very  ware,  and  neither  to  drink  nor 
to,  marry  to  excess. 

“Secondly,  bleu”  he  went  on,  “when 
things  are  bad,  do  not  make  them  worse, 
for  they  will  be  quite  bad  enough.” 

This  also  seemed  sound  advice,  and  I 
said  so. 

“And,  thirdly — resist  the  decrees  of 
Heaven  if  you  will,  but  not  those  of  your 
Corporal. ..  .Of  course,  no  one  would 
dream  of  resisting  the  will  of  a  Sergeant.” 

I  agreed  that  no  sane  person  would  do 
this. 

“Of  course!. ..  .But  it  is  when  you  are 
insane  that  you  must  be  careful,”  warned 
my  mentor. 

“Insane?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  bleu  ”  was  the  reply.  “All  good 
legionnaires  go  insane  at  times.  Then  they 
are  apt  to  do  one  of  the  three  horrible 
things.  Kill  themselves,  kill  their  com¬ 
rades,  or  defy  a  Sergeant.” 

“Why  should  they  go  insane?”  I  en¬ 
quired  in  some  alarm. 

“They  shouldn’t,  but  they  do,”  said  my 
mentor.  “We  call  it  le  cafard.”  The  cock¬ 
roach.  It  crawls  round  and  round  in  the 
brain,  and  the  greater  the  heat,  the  mon¬ 
otony,  the  hardship,  the  overwork,  the 
over-marching,  and  the  drink — the  faster 
goes  the  beetle  and  the  more  it  tickles. 

_ Then  the  man  says,  ‘J’ai  le  cafard,’  and 

runs  amok,  or  commits  suicide,  or  deserts, 
or  defiies  a  Sergeant. . . .  Terrible. . . .  And 
do  you  know  what  is  the  egg  of  this 
beetle?  No?  It  is  absinthe.  Absinthe  is  the 
uncle  and  aunt  of  the  grandparents  of 
cafard.  It  is  the  vilest  poison.  Avoid  it. 
I  know  what  I  am  saying.  I  was  brought 

up  on  it _ Terrible - 1  had  some  just 

now,  after  my  wine. ...” 

I  promised  never  to  look  on  the  absinthe 
when  it  was  green,  nor,  indeed,  when  it  was 
any  other  colour. 

“Then  you  will  not  get  real  cafard con¬ 
tinued  the  worthy  man,  “and  you  will  not 
kill  a  comrade  nor  defy  a  Sergeant.  You 
will  only  commit  suicide,  or  desert  and  die 
in  the  desert.” 

“Did  you  ever  do  any  of  these  terrible 
things,  Monsieur  le  SergentV’  I  asked. 

“No,  bleu.  I  did  not  even  commit 
suicide,”  was  the  reply.  “I  merely  shaved 
my  head,  painted  it  red,  white,  and  blue, 
and  was  thus  esteemed  as  a  true  patriot.” 

I  began  to  think  that  two  bottles  of  wine 
and  an  unspecified  quantity  of  absinthe 
had  stimulated  the  Sergeant’s  imagination, 


was  stationed,  he  had  painted  one  side  of 
his  shaven  head  red  and  the  other  side  blue, 
and  separated  these  colours  with  a  broad 
white  stripe.  This  had  drawn  attention 
to  him;  and  he  had  riverted  that  attention 
by  desperate  courage  and  recourse  during 
the  operations  and  battle  of  Cinq  Pah 
miers.) 

“And  what  can  one  do  to  escape  k 
cafard ?”  I  asked. 

“Nothing,”  was  the  discouraging  reply, 
“Mental  occupation  is  good,  and  promo¬ 
tion  is  better.  But  in  the  desert,  while  the 
Arab  finds  two  things,  the  European  finds 
three.  They  are  there,  and,  therefore, 
there  they  are....” 

I  tried  to  look  intelligent  and  enquir¬ 
ing. 

“The  Arab  inevitably  finds  sun  and  sand 
— too  much  of  both.  The  European  in* 
evitabfy  finds,  sun,  sand,  and  madness— 
too  much  of  all  three,”  he  went  on.  “This 
madness  is  in  the  air,  I  suppose,  or  in  the 
sun’s  rays.  I  do  not  know,  even,  I,  al¬ 
though  I  know  so  much.  And  now  you 
have  talked  more  than  is  seemly.  Silence, 
bleu....” 

And  I  was  silent,  though  inclined  to  ask 
why  he  addressed  me  as  “bleu.”  I  did  not 
feel  particularly  blue,  and  I  was  quite  sure 
I  did  not  look  blue  in  the  slightest  degree. 
(Later  I  learnt  that  it  is  French  army- 
slang  for  a  recruit,  and  has  as  much  or 
little  meaning  as  the  English  name  of 
“rookie”  for  the  same  class  of  soldier.) 
The  use  of  my  tongue  being  now  pro¬ 
hibited,  I  used  my  eyes  instead,  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  marvellous  panorama  of  the 
Marseilles  waterside,  \Hiere  Arabs,  Ne¬ 
groes,  Levantines,  Chinese,  Moors,  Anna- 
mese,  Indians,  and  the  lascars  and  seamen 
of  the  ships  of  all  nations,  seemed  as 
numerous  as  the  French  themselves. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  story  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel  as  we  made  our  way 
through  the  throng  and  round  the  boxes, 
bales,  sacks,  barrels,  trucks,  carts,  trolleys, 
and  waggons  over  which  the  gesticulating 
crowds  swarmed  and  howled. 

Among  the  sailing-ships,  tramps,-  Orien¬ 
tal-looking  barques,  yachts,  brigs,  schoon¬ 
ers,  cargo-boats,  and  liners,  moored  along 
the  quays,  I  kept  looking  for  the  English 
flag,  flying  at  the  stern ;  and  was  delighted 
as  often  as  my  eyes  fell  upon  it. 

My  head  was  beginning  to  ache  with 
the  noise,  heat,  hustle,  and  eye-strain,  when 
we  arrived  at  our  destination,  a  mediaeval 
fort  on  the  water’s  edge,  obsolete,  and  di¬ 
lapidated,  with  an  ancient  lighthouse  tower, 
and  a  drawbridge,  leading  over  a  moat  to  a 
great  door. 

One  half  expected  to  see  that  the  sen¬ 
tries  were  halberdiers  in  breastplate  and 
jerkin,  trunk  hose,  and  peaked  morion.... 

“Here  we  are,  and  hence — we  are  here,” 
observed  my  Srgeant.  . .  .“Good-bye,  bleu, 
and  may  the  c^evil  admire  you.” 

“The  same  to  you,  Sergeant,  and  very 
many  thanks,”  I  replied. 

To  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard  at  the 
gate  he  merely  remarked,  “Recruit.  Legion- 
Poor  devil!”  and  turning,  departed,  and 
I  saw  him  no  more. 

“Follow  me,  you,”  said  the  Sergeant  of 
the  Guard,  and  led  the'  way  along  prisoir- 
like  stone  corridors,  damp,  mouldering, 
echoing,  and  very  depressing. 

Halting  at  a  door,  he  opened  it,  jerked 
his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  the  interior, 
and  shut  the  door  behind  me  as  I  entered. 

I  was  in  my  first  French  bar  rack-room. 
Round  the  walls  stood  a  score  or  so 
of  cots  and  a  number  of  benches,  the  re¬ 
maining  furniture  of  the  room  being  a  big 
table  and  a  stove.  Round  the  latter,,  at 
the  table,  on  cots  and  on  benches,  lounged 
a  varied  assortment  of  men  in  civilian 
clothes — clothes  ranging  from  well-cut 
lounge-suits  to  corduroy  and  rags. 

Michael  and  Digby  were  not  among  these 
men,  and  I  was  sensible  of  a  deep  feeling 
of  bitter  disappointment  as  I  realised  the 
fact. 

All  these  recruits  looked  at  me,  hu 
though  conscious  of  their  regard,  I  waS 
much  more  conscious  of  the  poisonous 
( Continued  on  page  32) 
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OW  many  like  to  go  treasure  hunting 
in  a  grocery  store  ?  Don’t  be  astonish- 
cd,  I  mean  hunting  for  new  foods  to  try 
as  surprises  for  the  family. 

Leaving  a  store  recently,  I  noticed  a 
basket  filled  with  cans  marked  “mixed 
vegetables.”  A  clerk  hastened  to  tell  me 
this  was  something  entirely  new  but  her 
'family  had  tried  it  and  liked  it  very  much 
so  I  purchased  a  can.  I  saw  on  the  out¬ 
side  that  the  mixture  could  be  used  for 
stew,  soup  or  salad,  and  I  wondered  how 
I  would  prepare  mine. 

The  solution  came  unexpectedly.  A 
family  reunion  was  hurriedly  planned. 
What  should  1  carry  for  eats?  My  mind 
flew  to  that  can,  and  I  decided  to  try  an 
cscalloped  dish.  The  results  were  all  I 
could  wish.  It  was  pronounced  delicious 
and  requests  came  from  all  sides  to  tell 
them  how  it  was  made. 

Here  is  my  recipe : 

Escalloped  Vegetables 
i  can  mixed  vegetables,  i)4  cups  fine 
(Cracker  crumbs,  i  beaten  egg,  yz  cup  vege¬ 
table  juice,  cup  milk  and  salt  and  pepper 
to  suit  the  taste.  Mix  in  the  order  given, 
pour  into  a  buttered  baking  dish,  dot  the 
top  with  a  generous  tablespoon  of  butter 
and  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until 
solid,  and  slightly  browned  on  top.— 
L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 


Emergency  Meringue 

]UECESSITY  is  truly  the  mother  of  in- 
1  vention,  and  I  often  discover  some¬ 
thing  when  I  have  to  discover  it  that 
proves  very  useftil  on  future  occasions 
when  I  need  it  less. 

While  preparing  two  one-crust  pies  this 
morning  I  found  myself  short  of  eggs. 
I  have  always  been  familiar  with  the  trick 
of  replacing  the  egg  white  reserved  for 
frosting  with  a  tablespoon  of  cold  water 
in  a  one-egg  cake  and  I  can’t  see  that  the 
cake  suffers  a  bit  from  the  substitution. 
Also  I  have  always  added  a  tablespoon  of 
water  to  the  well-beaten  white  of  one  egg 
and  beaten  until  stiff  again  to  increase  the 
froth  of  my  meringue  so  that  one  egg 
white  would  cover  a  large  pie  nicely  but 
I  never  had  experimented  to  see  to  what 
extent  this  same  plan  might  be  carried 
safely.  This  morning,  however,  I  wanted 
to  frost  two  pies  so  I  experimented  a  bit. 
To  the  stiffly-beaten  white  of  i  egg  I  added 
4  tablespoons  of  cold  water  all  at  once.  A 
little  at  a  time  might  have  been  better 
but  in  just  a  minute  or  two  the  mixture 
became  as  firm  and  stiff  as  before,  so  no 
other  method  could  have  worked  ap¬ 
preciably  better.  To  be  sure  of  plenty  I 
added  a  scant  cup  of  sugar  but  a  little  less 
would  have  been  plenty.  A  teaspoon  of 
baking  powder  was  beaten  in  at  the  same 
time  (I  always  add  a  little  to  any  merin¬ 
gue),  and  the  result  was  a  big  bowl  of 
fluffy  meringue  that  was.  generous  for  both 
pies,  browned  nicely,  stood  up  well,  and 
cut  as  evenly  as  any  I  ever  say. — Mrs. 
E.  M.  A. 

IVe  print  this  recipe  largely  for  emerg¬ 
ency  use  and  not  in  any  sense  to  make  our 
readers  believe  that  one  egg  will  do  the 
work  of  four.  The  food  material  con¬ 
tained  in  the  egg  whites  is  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  adding  meringue  to  the  pie ,  and 
the  addition  of  the  baking  pozvder  and 
water  can  not  in  any  way  take'  the  place 
of  the  actual  food  value  of  the  eggs  which 
one  may  be  short  of  for  the  time  being. 


What  These  Readers  Do  With 
Bones 

S.  in  the  A. A.  says  she  never  read 
what  to  do  with  the  bones  from  meats 
at  canning  time.  I  put  them  into  enameled 
dish  pans  and  cook  until  meat  comes  off, 
then  cook  the  bones  by  themselves  until 
every  bit  of  the  juice  and  marrow  and 
knuckle  jelly  is  extracted,  put  the  bones 
In  the  stove,  burn,  crush  and  feed  to  hens. 
That  is  the  end  of  the  bones !  Put  all  the 
soup  together  and  add  a  kettle  of  cooked 
onions,  put  into  cans  not  too  full  and  pro¬ 
cess  same  as  meat,  and  I  have  soup  any¬ 


time  I  want  it.  Gne  need  not  use  the 
onions  unless  wished,  but  most  folks  like 
them  and  it  makes  the  soup  go  farther. 
I  find  this  soup  as  handy  as  anything  I  can 
and  as  good  also.— S.  G.,  Pa. 

*  ♦  * 

I  read  in  December  25th  issue  how  A.  S. 
uses  the  bones  after  meat  is  cut  off  for 
canning.  I  will  tell  what  I  do  with  them. 
I  have  a  steam  pressure  cooker  and  when 
I  am  through  canning  meat  for  the  day  I 
put  the  cooker  full  of  bones  and  put  it 
about  x/\  to  full  of  water  and  put  on 
the  range  and  cook  under  pressure  until 


Do  Your  Dressmaking  Early 


Pattern  2980 

shows  some  of  the 
newest  style  feat¬ 
ures,  the  deep  yoke 
in  waist-front,  the 
two-tone  effect,  and 
the  box  plaited 
skirt.  Such  a  design 
is  very  becoming  to 
the  youthful  figure. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
2fs  yards  of  40  inch 
light  georgette  with 
2%  yards  of  40-inch 
dark  georgette. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2965 

shows  a  semi- 
sports  style  very 
suitable  for  med¬ 
ium  or  full  fig¬ 
ures.  The  long 
collar  and  vestee 
make  a  very  be¬ 
coming  line  for 
all.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  40, 
42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size 
requires  3% 
yards  _  of  40-inch 
material  zvith  % 
yard  of  32-inch 
c  o  n  t  r  asting. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2967  is 

a  very  popular 
model.  Raglan 
sleeves,  inverted 
front  band  and 
pointed  straps  at 
the  side  above  in¬ 
verted  plaits  make 
a  smart,  tailored 
style  for  almost 
any  figure.  It 
comes  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size 
requires  3  A  yards 
of  40 -inch  mater¬ 
ial.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  New 
Spring  Catalogues  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


the  meat  is  done.  I  then  release  the  pres¬ 
sure  and  open  the  cooker  and  let  stand 
until  morning.  Then  if  there  is  too  much 
tallow  for  soup  I  cut  it  in  pieces  and  take 
some  out.  I  then  take  the  meat  off  the 
bones  and  put  it  with  the  soup  and  heat 
and  put  in  required  amount  of  salt.  I  then 


fill  the  cans  with  meat  and  soup  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top  and  put  them  in  the 
cooker  and  cook  for  45  minutes  at  10 
pounds  pressure. 

In  this  way  the  bones  are  out  of  the 
way  and  do  not  have  to  be  salted  if  it 
warms  up;  also  the  soup  is  ready  to  use 
any  time  it  is  wanted  in  summer  as  well 
as  winter.  When  opened  I  add  more  water 
and  vegetables  to  the  soup.  If  there  is 
too  much  meat  to  can  with  the  soup  some 
can  be  used  in  other  ways  or  used  for 
mince  meat. 

I  have  also  canned  hamburg.  I  grind 
the  meat  and  season  the  same  as  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  then  make  in  cakes  and  fry 
just  enough  so  the  cakes  keep  their  shape 
then  put  the  cakes  into  the  cans  also.  It 
will  keep  if  the  liquid  does  not  come  half 
way  up  the  cans.  Fill  the  cans  within  an 
inch  of  the  top  and  process  30  minutes  at 
10  pounds  pressure.  This  is  a  change 
from  plain  canned  beef  and  uses  up  scraps 
and  the  flank. — Mrs.  W.  M.  S.,  New  York. 


Clothes  last  longer 
with  Fels -  Naptha’s 
extra  washing  help. 

Plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  and  unusually  good 
soap,  working  together 
gently  in  Fels-Naptha,  give 
you  extra  washing  help 
you’d  hardly  expect  from 
any  other  soap. 

It  is  safe  help  that 
makes  clothes  clean  more 
easily ! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha — 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


COLT  Light  is  practically  sun¬ 
light.  Its  clear,  brilliant  flood 
of  light  cannot  injure  the  eyes. 
The  Colt  Hot  Plate  takes  all 
the  drudgery  out  of  cooking. 
The  Colt  Self- heating  Iron 
makes  ironing  a  comfortable 
task.  These  are  the  advantages 
that  a  Colt  Light  Plant  brings 
to  your  family  —  advantages 
that  add  more  to  their  comfort 
than  any  other  improvement 
you  could  install. 

The  Colt  Light  Plant  is 
safe,  and  the  Colt  Light  Gene¬ 
rator  is  listed  as  “standard"  by 
the  Underwriters’  Laboratories, 
Inc.  On  the  average  farm,  you 
refill  the  Colt  Light  Generator 
,with  Union  Carbide*  and 
change  the  water  only  three  or 
four  times  a  year.  This  gene¬ 
rator  is  specially  equipped  to 
automatically  give  the  user 


warning  several  times  when  the 
supply  of  carbide  is  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted,  allowing  ample  time  to 
refill  with  Union  Carbide.* 
Colt  Light  fixtures  add 
beauty  to  any  home.  They  may 
be  had  in  a  wide  variety  of 
styles  and  types.  A  Colt  Light 
Plant  lasts  for  years  and  years, 
without  expense  for  repairs. 

Join  the  thousands  of  satis¬ 
fied  Colt  Light  users!  Let  us 
show  you  how  easily  and 
quickly  you  can  install  a  Colt 
Light  Plant  in  your  home!, 
Write  today  for  our  free  de> 
scriptive  booklets. 

J.  B.  COLT  COMPANY 

Unit  of 

Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  Corporation 

New  York . 30  E.  42nd  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pav  •  -  -  1700  Walnut  St. 

Chicago,  Ill.  -  .  1001  Monadnock  Block 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  -  716  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.  .  6th  and  Market  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  •  8th  and  Brannan  Sts. 
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That  rhuematism 


mav  be  only 


bedspring  pains 


Each  genuine  Faster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
an  its  side  rail.  ff  you 
don’t  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal. 


-fH 


* IIS 


i  B&iwiib 


Wall  Paper 


at  Factory  Prices 


Brighten  Up  Your  Howe 
Long  winter  nights;  neighbors  vis¬ 
iting;  sewing  and  card  parties  seem 
so  much  better  in  a  bright,  cheerful 
home.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  re¬ 
paper  your  walls.  We  sell  finest  wall 
paper  at  factory  prices.  Saves  you 
considerable  money.  Large  double 
rolls,  latest  patterns. 

SAMPLE  BOOK  FREE 
Large  book  of  actual  samples  of 
paper  and  borders  free.  Gives  instruc¬ 
tions  for  measuring,  hanging, 
etc.  Prices  will  surprise  you. 

Act  quickly  to  avoid  delay. 

Send  a  Post  Card  Today 

SMORTON  WALL  PAPER 
Dept.  A.,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 


Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 


American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Home-made  Remedy 
Stops  Cough  Quickly 


Finest  cough  medicine  you  ever 
used.  Family  supply  easily 
made.  Saves  about  $2. 


You  might  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
best  thing  yo.u  can  use  for  a  severe  cough,  is 
a  remedy  which  is  easily  prepared  at  home 
in  just  a  few  moments.  It’s  cheap,  but  for 
prompt  results  it  beats  anything  else  you 
ever  *ried.  Usually  stops  the  ordinary  cough 
or  chest  cold  in  24  hours.  Tastes  pleasant 
— children  like  it,  and  it  is  pure  and  good. 

Pour  2l/z  ounces  of  Pinex  in  a  pint  bottle; 
then  fill  it  up  with  plain  granulated  sugar 
syrup.  Or  use  clarified  honey,  instead  of 
sugar  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint— a 
family  supply — but  costing  no  more  than  a 
small  bottle  of  ready-made  cough  syrup. 

And  as  a  cough  medicine,  there  is  really 
nothing  better  to  be  had  at  any  price.  It 
goes  right  to  the  spot  and  gives  quick,  last¬ 
ing  relief.  It  promptly  heals  the  inflamed 
membranes  that  line  the  throat  and  air  pass¬ 
ages,  stops  the  annoying  throat  tickle,  loos- 
ens_  the  phlegm,  and  soon  your  cough  stops 
entirely.  Splendid,  too,  for  bronchitis, 
hoarseness  and  bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  highly  concentrated  compound 
of  Norway  pine  extract  and  palatable  guaia- 
eol.  famous  for  healing  the  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment  ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  “2J4  ounces  of  Pinex" 
with  directions.  Guaranteed  to 
give  absolute  satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


TD3M3 


for  Coughs  Ju 


Colds  and  Why 


Prevention  Is  Much  Easier  Than  Cure 


pOLDS  are  due  to  lowered  vitality  as 
any  doctor  will  tell  you.  When  I 
was  a  child  one  never  went  to  the  doctor 
unless  there  was  a  serious  illness.  Today 
one  consults  the  physican  to  prevent  sick¬ 
ness  and  in  my  case  my"  doctor  supplies 
me  with  medicines,  properly  labled,  in  case 
I  might  get  sick  and  he  be  unable  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  call.  I  live  on  a  farm,  where 
the  roads  are  impassable  after  a  sever 
snowstorm,  sometimes  for  several  days. 
As  I  am  subject  to  severe  and  sudden  colds 
in  my  throat  and  chest  and  must  have  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  this  plan  is  not  as  ridiculous 
as  it  sounds  and  each  year  as  autumn  ap¬ 
proaches  the  doctor  looks  over  my  medi¬ 
cine  chest  to  see  if  my  needs  are  supplied. 
And  in  fact  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  call 
in  the  doctor  since  he  started  this  treat¬ 
ment  in  advance. 

But  to  get  back  to  these  troublesome 
colds,  we  are  often  at  fault  ourselves. 


Teach  Her  to  Sew 


On  page  38  of  our 
Spring  and  Summer 
Fashion  Magazine, 
there  is  a  picture-les¬ 
son  showing  how  the 
girl  can  make  this 
dress  for  herself. 


Let  your  little  girl 
see  this.  She’ll  want 
to  make  the  dress. 
Give  her  the  lesson 
in  the  book  and  let 
her  try  it.  She’ll  be 
taking  the  first  step 
in  an  art  she  should 
learn. 


had  haunted  my  family  and  claimed  more 
victims  than  I  would  care  to  admit,  and  I 
had  sense  enough  to  see  where  I  was 
headed.  I  had  always  slept  with  my  win¬ 
dows  open  but  that  is  not  enough  by  any 
means. 

I  looked  carefully  to  my  diet  which  I 
found  was  woefully  lacking  in  vitamines. 
My  son  the  only  other  member  of  my 
family,  is  very  “choicy”  in  what  he  eats 
and  I  didn’t  feel  like  cooking  specially  for 
myself.  Fortunately  he  still  goes  to  school 
and  I  have  my  lunch  alone,  which  proved 
my  salvation.  Breakfast  and  dinner  I 
make  what  he  likes  but  here  is  my  lunch, 
A  large  dish  of  oatmeal,  tomatoes  with 
mayonnaise  dressing  made  with  oil  and  a 
milk  cocoa.  I  know  this  would  make  a 
more  suitable  breakfast  but  under  existing 
conditions  it  serves  its  purpose. 

Next  I  saddled  my  favorite  horse  and 
took  a  gallop  of  a  mile.  I  had  to  go 
slow  at  first,  not  having  been  in  a  saddle 
since  July.  Each  day  I  rode  farther  un¬ 
til  I  became  slim  and  hard. 

On  bad  days  I  have  a  trapeze  in  the 
barn  my  son  put  up  for  my  especial  use; 
here  I  do  my  daily  dozen.  Now  when 
I  come  in  and  find  my  desk  piled  high 
with  work  I  go  to  it  with  a  clear  mind 
and  all  my  pet  cold  germs  have  mi¬ 
grated  to  some  other  radiator  lover. 

And  what  means  most  to  any,  woman, 
was  the  improvement  in  my  complexion, 
but  it  did  take  driving  to  keep  this  up 
the  first  week  and  make  myself  go  out 
in  the  cold. — M.  O.  W.,  Pa. 


c< 


Beau  Geste 


( Continued  from  page  30) 


Send  12  cents  for 
the  book  to  Fash¬ 
ion  Dept.,  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
C. 


Eight  months  ago  I  had  a  general  break 
down.  My  doctor,  a  state  specialist,  order¬ 
ed  a  complete  rest  for  one  year,  and  if  I 
would  not  consent  and  be  good  and  cut  out 
my  work,  he  would  send  me  to  a  sanitor- 
ium. 

No  one  is  anxious  to  go  to  a  sanitorium 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  and  es¬ 
pecially  a  farm  woman,  so  I  promised  and 
did  rest  after  a  fashion  until  October, 
when  the  weather  became  cool.  I  had 
improved  wonderfully  but  then  I  began 
to  rest  in  dead  earnest.  From  the  last 
week  in  October,  for  six  weeks  I  did 
nothing  else.  Seeking  the  warmest  radia¬ 
tor  in  the  house,  I  pulled  up  my  easy 
chair  and  every  cold  germ  in  miles  around 


foulness  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room. 
It  was  horrible. 

Every  window  was  tightly  shut,  and 
every  man  (and  the  charcoal  stove)  was 
smoking,  so  far  as  I  could  determine  with 
a  rapid  glance  round  the  reeking  place. 

Without  thinking  of  what  I  was  doing, 
I  naturally  and  instinctively  turned  to  the 
nearest  window,  manfully  wrestled  with  it, 
and  succeeded  in  throwing  it  open. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  categorically  to 
affirm  that  this  was  positively  the  first 
time  that  a  window  had  ever  been  opened 
in  Fort  St.  Jean,  but  it  might  well  have 
been,  to  judge  by  the  interest,  not  to  say 
consternation,  evoked  by  my  simple  ac¬ 
tion.  What  would  have  happened  to  me 
had  a  corporal  or  old  soldier  been  present, 
I  do  not  know. 

At  the  table  a  group  of  three  or  four 
men  who  were  playing  cards, _  seemed  to 
take  unbrage  at  my  action  or  my  audacity. 


Pillow  and  Scarf  to  Match 


Any  *  room  in  the 
house  that  uses  a 
scarf  will  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  having  a  pillow 
to  match  it,  both  in 
material  and  design. 
Both  scarf  and  pillow 
cover  are  stamped  on 
heavy  quality  tan 
crash  of  guaranteed 
fast  color.  The  scarf 
is  18x52  Inches,  the 
pillow  has  a  back  to 
match.  Instructions 
for  working  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Price  of  out¬ 
fit,  mailed  to  you  post¬ 
paid,  $1.48.  Order  by 
number  1032,  and  ad¬ 
dress  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


must  have  had  special  notice  for  they  had 
a  regular  camping  ground  and  special  nur¬ 
sery  in  my  system. 

I  contracted  one  cold  after  another; 
being  well  supplied  with  medicine  they 
only  lasted  several  days  but  in  a  few  days 
I  had  another  worse  than  the  one  just 
past.  Living  became  a  burden,  it  became 
a  task  to  perform  any  duty  however  small. 
I  got  spineless  and  “pepless,”  as  it  were. 

»  J  t  J  «  ^  pJapL'  A  T 


Their  ejaculations  sounded  like  those  of 

great  surprise  mingled  with  resentment. 
One  of  them  rose  and  turned  towards  me. 

“You  do  not  like  the.  atmosphere  of  our 
little  nest,  perhaps?”  he  said,  unpleasantly, 
and  with  a  threatening  and  bullying  note  in 
his  voice. 

“No,”  I  replied,  and  looking  him  care¬ 
fully  up  and  down,  added,  “Nor  yon, 
either.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?” 

(  T  n  C*  Ml  It  * I  IIP/}.  ^ 
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Look  Well-Groomed 

EVEN  if  all  of  us  cannot  afford  ex¬ 
pensive  and  luxurious  clothing,  every 
woman  can  give  the  clothes  she  has  the 
care  they  need  to  make  her  look  “well- 
groomed”  when  she  goes  out.  Carefully 
pressed  dresses  and  coats,  well-shined 
shoes,  hats  free  from  soil  and  kept  in 
shape,  clean,  whole  gloves— we  can  all 
have  these. 

The  humblest  home,  even  though  it  has 
no  clothes  closet,  can  find  some  space 
where  a  clothes  pole  (sawed-off  broom¬ 
stick  if  necessary)  may  be  placed  and  on 
this  may  be  rung  dresses  and  coats  on 
hangers.  Although  hangers  do  not  cost 
much,  you  may  want  to  make  some  for 
yourself — this  comes  handy  when  camping 
too.  Roll  a  newspaper  ©r  magazine,  tie 
in  the  center  and  suspend  by  a  loop.  A 
piece  of  barrel  hoop,  padded  and  covered 
and  tied  by  a  string  makes  a  good  hanger. 
The  greatest  thing  to  remember  is  to  have 
them  just  as  wide  as  the  shoulders,  or 
there  will  be  “humps”  in  the  clothes.  For 


MOTHER  GOOSE  QUILT  IS 
EASILY  MADE 

You  can  tell  by 
this  cunning  little 
block  that  the  Moth¬ 
er  Goose  Quilt  would 
be  simple  to  make. 
This  of  course  is 
only  a  miniature  of 
one  of  the  20  blocks 
that  make  up  the 
complete  quilt.  in 
actual  size  each 
block  is  8  inches 
square  and  comes  on 
a  hot-iron  transfer 
pattern  so  that  you 
can  stamp!  it  on  a  block  of  white  muslin 
and  then  embroider  in  simple  outline 
stitch..  The  20  are  then  set  together  to 
make  the  Mother  Goose  Quilt. 

The  20  transfer  patterns  in  one  package 
with  instructions  for  making  the  quilt  will 
be  mailed  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  50 
cents.  Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  C. 


the  same  reason  nails  are  bad  for  hanging 
such  garments.  Things  that  are  apt  to 
stretch  should  be  neatly  folded  and  kept 
in  boxes  or  drawers.  Here  are  some 
simple  rules  provided  by  a  clothing 
specialist  to  practice  if  you  would  keep 
your  clothes  in  good  condition. 

Brush  clothes  and  remove  dust  before 
hanging  away.  Spots  should  be  removed 
immediately,  especially  from  woolen  ma¬ 
terials  as  dust  settltes  in  them  and  makes 
cleaning  more  difficult.  Sugar  spots  may 
be  removed  by  sponging  with  clean  water. 
If  grease  is  present,  use  absorbents  or 
warm  water  and  soap,  gasoline,  benzine  or 
commercial  cleaner. 

Keep  clothing  well  pressed.  Pressing 
gives  new  life  to  a  garment.  Lay  a  damp 
cloth  on  the  garment.  Press,  do  not  rub, 
with  a  moderately  hot  iron.  Let  the  steam 
out  occasionally  by  raising  the  pressing 
cloth.  Do  not  press  until  absolutely  dry 
or  the  garment  will  be  shiny.  Hang  where 
it  will  dry  before  wearing. 

Keep  shoes  in  good  repair  and  well 
polished.  The  polish  preserves  the  leather. 
W  hen  not.  in  use,  put  shoe  trees  in  them 
or  stuff  with  paper.  Keep  rubbers  washed 
and  away  from  heat.  Mend  with  adhesive 
tape. 


Of  Interest  to  Homemakers 

CAPPING  with  its  fun  of  planning  new 
Curtains  or  making  over  the  old  will 
be  .here  before  we  know  it.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics  has  just  the 
bulletin  for  such  a  case  as  well  as  for 
curtain  problems  in  general.  A  copy 
niayl  be  had  free  by  writing  the  office 
of  Publications,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C., 
mid  asking  for  Farmers  Bulletin  1516-F 
Entitled  “Principles  of  Window  Cur¬ 
taining.” 

Another  new  and  helpful  bulletin  put 
®ut  by  the  Bureau  is  “Convenient 
Lit  chens,”  Farmers  Bulletin  1513-F 
y  uch  may  be  had  upon  request  from 
me  same  address. 


Effin  t  let  the  colored  clothes  freeze 
®.n  .*be  line  if  you  want  them  to  keep 
their  color. 
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STORES 

FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
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Some  of  Our  773  Stores 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Beaver  Falls 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Chambersburg 
Coatesville 
Du  Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanove  r 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 


MARYLAND 

Frederick 


OHIO 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


Alliance 

Ashland 

Ashtabula 

Bellefontaine 

Bellevue 

Bowling  Green 

Bucyrus 

Cambridge 

Chillicothe 

Circleville 

Conneaut 

Coshocton 

Defiance 

Dover 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon 

Norwalk 

Piqua 

Salem 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Van  Wert 

Wash’gt’n  C.  H. 

Xenia 

Zanesville  - 


W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


How  Savings  from  Cb-operative  Purchasing 
Reduce  Your  Shopping  Expenses 


NOT  far  from  your  home 
one  of  773  J.  C.  Penney 
Company  Department  Stores 
offers  you  the  identical  advan¬ 
tages  of  personally  selecting 
your  family  needs  that  formerly 
applied  only  to  more  conve¬ 
niently  located  city  women. 


scrutinize  Quality,  Style  and 
Fit.  Here  you  can  examine 
Texture  and  those  important 
little  things  which  constitute 
Value. 


Whether  you  seek  newest 
styles  in  clothing,  shoes,  mil¬ 
linery  or  whether  you  wish 
sturdy,  practical  furnishings 
for  workaday  hours — you  will 
find  everything  you  require  at 
this  modern  store. 


And  equally  important  are 
low  prices!  Remember,  your 
J.  C.  Penney  Company  De¬ 
partment  Store  is  one  of  773 
similar  establishments  which, 
are  solving  the  shopping  prob¬ 
lems  of  farm  families  all  over 
the  country. 


At  your  J.  C.  Penney  Com¬ 
pany  Store  you  can  SHOP  be¬ 
fore  you  buy!  Here  you  can 


Huge  savings  effected 
through  Co-operative  Buying 
are  reflected  in  every  item  and 
make  your  shopping  dollar 
spread  further  than  ever  before. 


USTARD 


The  flavor  of  Gulden’s-— so 
lively  yet  so  mellow — is  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  everyone  familiar  with 
the  biting  tang  of  ordinary  mus¬ 
tard.  Gulden’s  smooth,  delight¬ 
ful  flavor  comes  from  blending 
rare  spices  with  choice,  sun- 
ripened  mustard  seeds. 


If  your  grocer  hasn’t  Gulden's 
send  lo  cents  for  a-oz.  sample 
bottle  and  recipe  book, “Season¬ 
ing  Secrets.”  Or  send  for  free 
book  only.  Charles  Gulden, 
Inc.,  Dept.  A61, 

5a  Elizabeth  St., 

New  York. 


GULDENS 

MUSTARD 


better*— 
taste  it 
and  see 


READY  TO  USB 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

*1  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist1 


1 


Colds 


Be  quick— be  sure 


Colds  arc  dangerous.  Stop  them  at 
once.  Correct  their  damage.  Open  the 
bowels,  check  the  fever,  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  do  that  in  24  hours  with 
HILL’S.  This  way  is  efficient  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  so  well-proved  that  millions 
now  employ  it.  It  is  so  superior  that 
we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on 
minor  treatments.  Deal  with  a  cold  in 
the  best  way  known — and  now. 


Be  Sure  It’s  Price  30c 

CASCARH  £  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  ^  Portr.it 


Basketry  Materials?51*  - 


Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  eh  air 
cane,  Indian  as!)  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  Mads, 
rush  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drako, 
00  F^rett  st  Alhton  Station.  Boston  34,  U,u 
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USE 


OPPORTUNITY 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  LEFT  in  which  to 
send  in  your  order  for  the  “Reference 
Number” — the  March  5th  issue.  Do  It 
Mow!! — orders  must  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  Monday,  February  21st.  See 
heading  on  Classified  Page  for  rates  and 
info  rmation. _ _ _ 

AGENTS  WANTED 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBh, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  and  Welsh  Shepherds,  200 
Pups  and  Dogs,  Natural  Heelers,  Females  $5, 
Males  $8,  Spayed  Females  $10,  Trained  Dogs  $25, 
Prepaid  Express  Charges.  MAPLE  GRG\  E 
FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y, _ 

“YOU  NEED  HELP” — You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  work¬ 
ers.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 

COON-DOC.  pups.  Part  Redbone.  Best  of 
breeding.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEORGE 
BURDORF,  Dry  den,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks— 
Early  discounts;  order  now;  circular.  ASCUT- 
NEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wvandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box 

12.  _ _ _ 

CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 
Rocks,  Camden,  New  York. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White,  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  150  egg  stock.  Two 
dollars  for  eleven,  $7.50  for  fifty.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


DANIELS  S.  C.  BROWN  Leghorns  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  wants.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N. 

Y. _ _ _ _ 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $14.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$14.00;  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$12.00;  Light  Mixed  $10.00;  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more,  25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


LEGHORN  CHICKS — Big  discount  offer  to 
commercial  egg  farms.  Send  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  get  something  worthwhile.  Tancred, 
Hollywood,  and  Barron  strains.  We  help  you 
start  right.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  ly- 
rone,  Pa. 


3  BREEDING  PENS  of  Reds—10  hens  and 
male  yearlings,  show  quality,  egg  quantity.  Show 
Winners.  Prices  $30,  $40,  $50.  GLENREST, 
Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  SINGLE  COMB  White  Leg¬ 
horn  Cockerels.  Production  Show  Prize  Win¬ 
ners.  Dams  records  200-290  eggs.  Price  $2.00  up 
RAYMOND  DUBOIS,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wvandottes.  Quality 
Supreme.  Chicks — Eggs.  Send  for  1927  pi  ices 
now.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JOHN  R. 
COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  “How  we  produce  a 
Better  Grade  of  Baby  Chicks”.  CARLE  TON 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Milford,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS,  Eggs,  Cockerels,  Feed — 
Beef  and  Fish  Scraps.  BOX  124,  Nelson,  Penna. 
Describe  Wants. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  CHICKS.  Mark  this 
“ad” — if  you  are  looking  for  high  quality  farm 
bred  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Chicks  hatched 
from  our  stock,  in  our  incubators.  Breeders 
have  been  selected  for  years  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a 
few  thousand  of  high  quality  chicks  to.  offer  to 
the  trade,  who  appreciate  strong,  husky  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  50,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed,  9c  and  up.  All 
chicks  of  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
Box  A,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SNOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 
Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs.  Breeders,  two  to  five 
years  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Free 
catalog.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Baby  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies. 
White  mice.  'Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 

HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  chicks 
$15  hundred,  Reds  $18.  From  own  free  range, 
selected  breeders  only,  for  15  years.  Persistent 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  WARNKEN  POL'L- 
TRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.  Circular  free. 

BARRED  ROCK  Cockerels,  bred  for  eggs,  pen 
headed  by  251-egg  rooster,  his  dam  sire  230. 
From  seven  years’  selected  lavers.  Price  $5.00 
up.  JOHN  BEAVER,  Red  Hill,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
100  —  $12.00,  500  —  $57.50.  1000  —  $110.00. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


EGGS— POULTRY 
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SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from 
high  producing  stock.  10  cents  up.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS,  the  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  Second-hand,  30 
doz.  size  with  flats  and  fillers,  excelsior  pads. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  Let 
us  quote  you.  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y. 

FOR  SALE — Five  500-chick  Buckeye  Brooder 
stoves,  complete  $10.00  apiece  crated.  PAUL 
KUHL,  Cooper  Hill,  N.  J. 

IF  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 
certainly  write  for  our  valuable  book  on  Build¬ 
ing,  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn,  Horse  Barn,  or  Hog 
House,  free  to  you.  JAMES  MFC.  CO.,  Dept. 
794  Elmira,  New  York. 

MORE  EGGS— BETTER  CHICKS  by  using 
Ful-O-Pep  egg  mash.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  1927  Ful-O-Pep  poultry  book.  THE  QUAK¬ 
ER  OATS  COMPANY,  1600  Railway  Exchange 
B’ldg.,  Dept.  2036,  Chicago,  Ill. 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUTS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Are.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  LEFT  in  which  to 
send  in  your  order  for  the  “Reference 
Number”  —  the  March  5th  issue.  Do  it 
Now!! — orders  must  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  Monday,  February  21st.  See 
heading  on  Classified  Page  for  rates  and 
information. 

FOR  SALE — 1-2  yr.  mammoth  bronze  toms, 
Goldbank  strain,  from  the  “Dan  Amos”  yards. 
C’.  A.  NICHOLS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 
Narragansett,  White  Holland  hens,  toms,  unre¬ 
lated  pairs  and  trios,  highest  quality.  Reasonable 
prices.  WALTER  BROS.,  Powbatan  Point, 
Ohio. 

HOLLYWOOD  CHIX,  Runner  &  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings:  Bred  and  Hatched  from  our  o.wn  selected 
stock;  Guaranteed.  Quality.  Reiiabilitv.  Service, 
Catalogue.  WAYNE  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N. 
Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 
Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock, 
br.ed  from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  MUSCOVEY  Ducks  $2, 

Drakes  $3.  White  Rock  Cockerels  $4  and  $5 
each.  CHARLES  E.  HALLOCK,  Mattituck,  N. 

Y. _ _ 

F OR  SALE — Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys.  Toms 
$10.00,  Hens  $8.00.  F.  L.  ABBOTT,  Gt. 
Bend,  Pa, _ _ 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 

Bronze  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa.  _ _ 

"BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Large  healthy 
birds  from  prize  winning  stock;  Toms  $15  and 
Hens  $12.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, 
Venice  Centre,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY,  well-marked,  Bourbon  Red  toms, 
direct  from  Horning’s  breeding.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys— Hens  $10, 

Toms  $15.  MRS.  H.  MEIER.  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

TLtRKEYS — Bronze,  White  Holland,  Bourbon 

Red,  Narragansett.  large  and  healthy  tom  and 
hen  turkeys,  also  Barred  Rock  Cockerels,  strong 
stock,  heavy  layers.  MRS.  D.  H.  MILLER, 
Adams,  N.  V. 


TURKEYS — Purebred  mammoth  bronze  toms 

and  hens,  from  best  strain.  Free  from  diseases. 
MRS.  ARTHUR  INCERSOLL,  Route  5,  Low- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


"FOR  SALE — Thorobred  mammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Free  from  disease.  Enclose  stamp  for 
reply.  MAUDE  MILLS.  Hammond,  N.  Y, 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  Samuels  strain. 
Drakes  $4.  Ducks  $3.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN, 
Locke,  New  York. 


FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire 
cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfsrr 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y.  ' 


A  PUMP  for  every  purpose!  Write  for  com, 
plete  information.  THE  F.  E.  MYERS  & 
BROS.  CO,,  261  Orange  St.,  Ashland,  Ohio. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE  ~ 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cab. 
fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul. 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  this 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell, 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets. 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  help, 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper,  The  Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer, 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Cam 
ajoharie,  N.  Y. 


ALL  YEAR  FARMING  in  the  Southland. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Fine  farm  lands  at 
moderate  prices.  Write  for  information  to  C.  A. 
PARK,  Gen.  Imm.  &  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N.  RR., 
Dept.  AA-8,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


FOR  SALE:  320-acre  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in 
Columbia  County,  completely  stocked  and  equip¬ 
ped,  if  desired.  Price  low  to  settle  estate.  For 
particulars  address  CRAIGS  NIER  FARM  at 
Philmont,  N.  Y.,  or  c|o  High  Rock  Knitting 
Company,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 
tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  eouipment, 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

REAL  ESTATE  FOR  SALE — Summer  Homes 
and  Farms  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them,  well 
fruited,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  FRITZ 
HILDEBRANDT,  R.  No.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Claverack  53F22. 

IMPROVED  H LI) SON  Valley  sheep,  dairy, 

fruit  and  general  farm,  235  aacres,  splendid 
buildings,  electricity,  furnace,  bath.  Reasonable. 
BOX  207-B,  cjo  American  Agriculturist. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — American  Housekeeper.  One  that 
wants  a  good  home  more  than  high  wages,  in 
small  family.  On  state  road  in  Vermont.  No 
Children.  State  age  and  wages  expected.  Ad- 
dress  C.  G.  BRAGG,  So,  Fairlee,  Vt. 

WANTED :  Married  man  to  work  in  cow 
barn.  State  wages  -received  in  last  position.  Also 
give  references.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr., 
c|o  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave, 
New  York  City. 

WANTED,  working  farmer,  witth  sons  to  run 
established  dairy  farm  on  shares,  near  town  with 
good  schools.  References  required.  Write  W. 
P.  BROWNE,  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  orchard  work  and  tractors. 
State  wages  received  in  last  position,  also  refer¬ 
ences.  Position  open  April  1st.  Write  to 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  clo  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignment* 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO..  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 

WANTED— Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A. 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

WANTED — Hides,  wool,  furs — special  top 
cash  market  prices.  Bank  reference  furnished. 
Ship  today  or  write  for  prices  and  tags.  Twen* 
ty-one  years  of  active  business  here.  We  render 
a  real  service  the  year  ’round.  S.  H.  LIVINGS¬ 
TON,  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Additional  Ads  on  page  35 


HOW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  10 


f  JU5T  FOLLOW  THESE 

/  directions: 


1.  EMPTY  TANK  AND  LET  IT  DRY 

2  POUR  A  LITTLE  GASOLINE  INTO 
CRACK  AND  SET  IT  AFIRE  TO 
COMPLETE  DR'TING 


RESIDUE  OF  AMANVNHO  FORGOT  THAT 

we  said  ''a  little  gasoline" 


3.  GET  A  CAN  OF  ROOF  CEMENT  OR 
MASTIC  AT  THE  HARDWARE  STORE 

4. THIN  IT  \AMTH  GASOLINE  -  - 

5.  FORCE  INTO  CRACK  WITH  GREASE 
GUN  OR  BICYCLE  PUMP. 


6.  LET  IT  DRY-THEN  APPLY  A  , 
SECOND  COAT=  A  LITTLE.  THICKER 

7.  COVER  WITH  CEMENT 
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Service  Bureau 

Another  Necktie  Concern  at  Work 
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About  a  month  ago  1  received  by  mail 
nackaae  containing  three  ties  from  the 
Pimtra  Tie  Company.  An  enclosed  circu- 
.  e  mapmanded  $1.00  or  the  return  of  the  ties 
larthin  s?x  days.  Now  I  did  not  order 
these  ties  and  I  do  not  approve  of  this 
kind  of  forcing  people  to  buy  their  goods, 
i  am  holding  the  ties  here  and  they  can 
have  them  by  coming  after  them  as  I  do 
not  want  them.  Can  they  compel  me  to 
pay  or  return  the  goods  under  these  con¬ 
ditions. 

THE  Service  Bureau  has  received  a 
number  of  complaints  concerning  the 
annoyance  created  by  the  Elmira  He  Com- 
I  pany."  The  annoyance  has  been  aggravated 
by  “dunning”  letters  coming  from  the  El¬ 
mira.  Collecting  Agency  of  Elmira  and 
signed  by  E.  C.  Slater.  The  letters  of  the 
so-called  collecting  agency  threaten  all 
kinds  of  exposures  supposed  to  be  embar¬ 
rassing  to  the  receiver  of  the  ties  who 
fails  to  pay  or  return  them  at  once. 

The  Elmira  Tie  Company  apparently 
has  no  business  address  for  it  is  not  listed 
in  the  Elmira  Telephone  Directory. 
Neither  is  the  Elmira  Collecting  Agency 
so  listed. 

It  was  after  a  rather  lengthy  search 
through  its  files  that  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  able  to  inform  a  lepresenta- 
tive  of  the  A.A.  that  the  Elmira  Tie  Co.,  is 
owned  by  a  Mr.  E.  C.  Slater,  who  is  also 
said  to  be  in  the  real  estate  business  in 
Elmira.  It  is  believed  that  he  and  the 
Slater  signing  the  letters  of  the  collecting- 
agency  are  one  and  the  same  individual. 

Same  as  “Blind  Men’s”  Scheme 

The  Service  Bureau  has  previously 
voiced  its  disapproval  of  this  method  of 
doing  business,  in  reporting  the  operations 
of  “Necktie  Tyler”,  “Paunee  Bill”  and 
their  cohorts.  There  is  no  way  to  stop 
this  very  annoying  way  of  selling  goods. 
There  is  nothing  illegal  about  it.  If  the 
individuals  concerned  were  in  need  of 
charity  it  would  be  a  different  matter; 
but  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  they 
are  not.  Incidentally,  it  is  our  experience 
that  in  most  cases,  merchandise  sold  by  this 
method  is  inferior  to  similarly  priced  goods 
purchased  in  stores. 

The  receiver  of  these  goods  is  under  no 
obligation  to  return  them.  If  the  goods 
are  used  that  signifies  acceptance.  Simply 
wrap  them  up  and  keep  them  in  a  safe 
place  until  a  representative  of  the  company 
calls  for  them.  Any  statement  on  the 
part  of  the  collection  agency  that  payments 
must  be  made  or  that  the  goods  should 
be  returned  within  a  specified  time  are 
without  authority*-. 


of  Commissioner  Pyrkc.  Farmers  who 
have  been  shipping  to  this  concern  and 
hold  any  unpaid  bills  should  immediately 
communicate  with  the  Commissioner.  All 
such  claims  against  Carobine  &  Co.,  should 
be  filed  before  May  4,  1927. 

The  Service  Bureau  urges  all  shippers 
who  have  any  claims  against  this  firm  to 
communicate  immediately  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  in 
order  that  provision  can  be  niade  for  the 
settlement  of  these  claims. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  case  of 
the  failure  of  Netigeboren,  recently  re¬ 
ported  in  the  columns  of  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  that  there  were  a  “lumber  of  farmers 
who  failed  to  file  their  claims.  Those 
who  did  file  their  claims  got  one  hundred 
cents  on  the  dollar.  Members  of  the  trade 
w'ho  were  “caught”  by  this  firm  had  to 
take  heavy  losses.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  is  doing  every¬ 
thing  it  can  to  protect  the  farmers,  but  the 
cooperation  of  the  shippers  is  necessary. 


Do  You  Hold  Claims  Against 
These  Firms? 

f-pHE  New  York  State  Department  of 
1  Agriculture  and  Markets  has  issued  a 
notice  to  shippers  of  farm  produce,  that 
all  persons  having  claims  as  consignor 
creditors,  against  the  commission  firm  of 
Contento  &  Petrone,  recently  doing  busi¬ 
ness  at  1005  Washington  Ave.,  Wallabout 
Market,  should  file  a  verified  statement 
of  any  claims  they  hold  against  this  firm, 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  at  122  State  Street,  Albany, 
N-  Y.  SA11  claims  against  this  concern 
*nust::  be  filed  before  April  27,  1927. 

T.;  Carobine  and  Company,  formerly  of 
173  West  St.,  is  also  listed  in  the  notices 


Boston  Poultry  Dealer  Fails  to 
Make  Returns 

On  November  18,  1926,  I  shipped  a  box  of 
poultry  to  M.  J.  McCabe  &  Company.  They 
were  at  one  time  a  reliable  firm  for  I  have 
shipped  poultry  to  him  before  and  have 
received  pood  returns.  He  sent  me  a 
check  which  I  am  enclosing  in  this  letter 
and  which  has  been  protested  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  funds.  A  number  of  farmers  in 
this  locality  have  shipped  poultry  to  this 
firm  about  the  same  time  I  did  and  none 
of  them  have  received  any  returns  yet. 
Will  you  please  advise  me  what  to  do  in 
order  to  receive  my  money? 

Nearly  a  month  ago  I  shipped  35  chick¬ 
ens  to  M.  J.  McCabe  of  Boston,  Mass.  We 
shipped  them  in  a  box  and  in  good  shape 
the  16th  of  December.  They  received  them 
on  December  17th  in  good  shape  and  that 
is  the  last  we  have  heard  from  them.  What 
can  be  done  to  get  our  money  for  the 
poultry. 

YV/E  are  informed  that  it  is  generally  ac- 
cepted  “on  the  street”  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  market  that  McCabe  is  in  financial  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Last  year,  McCabe  paid  50c  on 
a  dollar  and  it  is  said  that  since  that 
time  he  has  been  “sailing-  very  close  to  the 
wind”.  According  to  The  Red  Book  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Neiv  York  Packer,  a  very 
reliable  and  conservative  credit  guide,  Mc¬ 
Cabe’s  net  worth  is  undetermined  and  his 
methods  of  doing  business  are  only  given  a 
fair  rating,  not  up  to  the  standard  accept¬ 
able  to  American  Agriculturist. 

We  entertain  very  slight  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  any  settlement  on  these  claims,  con¬ 
sidering  the  rather  shaky  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  McCabe.  Once  again,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  write  the  Service  Bureau 
if  they  are  not  sure  about  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  shipping 
produce. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

PURE  EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  honey,  5  lb. 
pail  postpaid  Third  Zone,  90  cts.  EDWIN  RICK¬ 
ARD,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

FINE  QUALITY  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can, 
here,  clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail 
within  3rd  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced 
prices  on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  con¬ 
tainers;  satisfaction  or  money  back.  RAY  C. 
WILCOX,  Odessa,  N.  Y. 

PURE  HONEY,  our  finest,  5-lb.  pail.  Clover 

.$1.15,  Buckwheat  $1.00,  postpaid;  60-lbs..  Clover 
$7.50,  Buckwheat  $6.00,  here.  KENNETH  CAR¬ 
RINGTON,  23  Cedar  St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HONEY — Clover  or  Buckwheat,  5  lb.  can 

$1.10,  two  or  more  $1.00  each.  Prepaid  to  3rd 
zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine  ’  Siding—  $25.00 
per  thousand — 5  thousand  feet — $1 00.  WHIPPLE 
BROS.,  Inc.,  Lacey  ville,  Penna. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  LEFT  in  which  to 
send  in  your  order  for  the  “Reference 
Number”  —  the  March  5th  issue.  Do  it 
Now!! — orders  must  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  Monday,  February  21st.  See 
heading  on  Classified  Page  for  rates  and 
information. 

STOWS  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price.  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven.  Ct. 

OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 

E.  DANTE.  Jr..  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON-  Diitiock.  Pa. 

GENUINE  GILLETTE  Safety  Razor,  Trh-’c 
Silver-plated  Holder,  and  one  blade  in  cartel. 
Price  25c;  Postage  prepaid.  PENN  SALES  CO., 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 34  to  40  ft..  27c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 

WE  HAVE  just  prepared  a  very  attractive 
book  on  barn  and  poultry  eauipment  which  we 
will  be  glad  to  mail  von  without  cost.  Address 
Department  A-2,  HUNT,  HELM  FERRIS  & 
COMPANY,  Harvard,  Ill. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY 
&  LACEY,  665  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

BIG  BARGAIN — .200  Envelopes,  200  Letter¬ 
heads,  business  size,  any  wording  neatly  printed, 
postpaid,  $2.50.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 

HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

MAPLE  LABELS— Four  sizes:  $1.85.  $2.30. 
$2.75,  $$3.00  per  1000,  postpaid.  HONESTY 
FARM  PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 

ISO  NOTEHEADS  100  white  envelopes,  print¬ 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL¬ 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

A  Question  About  an  Egg- 
Dealer 

1  am  enclosing  shipping  card  sent  to  me 
by  the  Greater  Butter  and  Egg  Company, 
168  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  they  are  relia¬ 
ble  or  not. 

'  |  ’HE  Greater  Butter  and  Egg  Company 
A  is  not  licensed  and  bonded  by  the  State 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The 
company  is  a  jobber  of  less  than  carlots 
of  butter  and  eggs  and  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  about  three  years.  According  to  The 


THE  WRECK  OF  MR.  DARLING’S  CAR 

Muncy,  Pa. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Weatherby, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Weatherby: 

I  received  check  of  $20.00 
for  the  two  weeks  I  was  laid 
up,  payment  in  full  for  in¬ 
juries  1  received  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident.  I  am  en¬ 
closing  picture  of  wrecked 
car  after  it  was  towed  into 
the  garage.  This  car  was  a 
total  wreck. 

Thanking  you  for  the 
check  and  the  prompt  way 
you  settled  this  claim,  i  am 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  P.  DARLING. 

November  11,  1926. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  opt  ft, 
15c  each.  Elberta,  Plale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp- 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  yon.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  lCfO  AND  UP. 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 
post,  express.  Plums,  pears,  cherries,  grapes, 
nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees, 
vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors. 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Tenn. 


IT.  &  K.  Northern  grown  strawberry  plants  are 
the  best.  Nothing  like  them  for  success.  Ten 
best  varieties,  get  our  price-list  it  is  free.  HEY- 
WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


25  LARGE  GLADIOLUS  BULBS— 25  varie¬ 
ties  $1.00,  100  for  $3.75;  60  blooming  size  $1.00, 
100  for  $1.50,  prepaid,  cash,  circular  on  request. 
RAYMOND  C.  CORNELL,  Newtown,  Pa. 

IMPORTED  DANISH  Bullhead  Cabbage 
Seed,  from  a  heavy  yielding  strain,  $2.50  lb. 
Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  early  and 
late  varieties,  vigorous,  high  yielding  stock.  Buy 
in  February  and  save  money.  N.  A.  BAKER 
&  SONS,  Fail-port,  N.  Y. 


DO  AWAY  with  stooping  and  Lame  Back — - 
Use  Masters  Plant  Setter.  Write  lor  our  des¬ 
criptive  literature,  MASTERS  PLANTER  CO., 
Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  III, 

WRITE  FOR  Burpee’s  Annual  for  1927,  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  wealth  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestions  which  you  will  find  very 
useful  in  planning  your  garden  this  coming  year. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.,  Seedgrowers,  Dept. 
50-2,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  1927  catalogue  tells  you  how  and  why 
our  seeds  yield  more  and  are  most  dependable. 
Send  for  this  catalogue  and  we  will  quote  you 
direct-from-grower  prices  on  quality  seed.  S.  M. 
ISBELL  &  CO.,  386  Mechanic  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

DAHLIAS:  Choice  collection  of  10  strong 
healthy  tubers.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Extras 
if  ordered  before  March  10th.  EARLE  DAHLIA 
FARM,  Clay,  N.  Y. 

CUTHBERT,  Columbian,  raspberry  plants; 
roses,  clean,  healthy,  inspected  stock.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CUL¬ 
VER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  Russets,  He- 
brons,  Burbanks,  Bovee,  Triumph,  Peachblow. 
Six  weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBBACCO:  Guaranteed  Chew¬ 
ing  or  Smoking  5  pounds  $1.00;  1 0-$  1.75.  Pipe 
free!  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  FARMERS, 
Bardwell,  Ky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew- 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 
postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50,  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


CIGAR  SMOKERS— Buy  direct.  Postpaid. 
“No  Names,”  Long  Filler:  $3.00  hundred,  $1.75 
fifty.  “Hoffman  House  Bouquet,”  Long  Filler, 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  banded:  $4.00  hun¬ 
dred,  $2.25  fifty.  Trial  order  fifty  each,  $3 A0. 
Double  Value  or  money  refunded.  CARNEY- 
GRAIIAM  CO.,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  ehewets  with  order  for 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


ONLY  A  FEW  DAYS  LEFT  in  which  to 
send  in  your  order  for  the  “Reference 
Number”  —  the  March  5th  issue.  Do  it 
Now!! — orders  must  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  Monday,  February  21st.  See 
heading  on  Classified  Page  for  rates  and 
information. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingwarc,  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  V  rite 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  COMPANY, 
Portland,  Me. 

BARGAINS  IN  THREAD— Send  25  cents 

coin  for  35  shuttle  bobbins,  seconds  of  good  sew¬ 
ing  thread.  Assorted  colors.  Skein  thread  8a 
cents  pound.  EVA  L.  WEBSTER,  Caratunx, 
Maine. _ - 

MEN !  WOMEN!  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  AT 
HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  Rugs,  genuine  fluff 
rugs,  fatjey  fabrics,  from  new  and  other  ma¬ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  You  learn 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Looms  now  at 
reduced  prices.  Liberal  Pay-As-You-Weave 
terms.  Solve  YOUR  more-money  problem  by 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  today.  UNION 
LOOM  WORKS,  1332  Factory  St.,  Boonville, 
N.  Y. _ _ 

“SEASONING  SECRETS”,  containing  53 

choice  recipes,  is  bound  to  please  and  will  be  sent 
free  4s *  you.  CHARLES  GULDEN,  Inc.,  Dept. 
A-59,  52  Elizabeth  St,  New  York  City. 


Red  Book,  published  by  The  New  York 
Packer,  the  net  worth  of  this  concern  is 
given  at  less  than  one  thousand  dollars 
and  the  methods  reported  are  below  the 
standard  accepted  by  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Subscribers  are  urged  to  write 
the  Service  Bureau  if  they  are  not  sure. 
al>out  the  dealer  they  arc  shipping  to. 


Warsaw,  N.  Y.  October  14,  1926 

Dear  Sir : — I  received  the  check  for 
$130,  indemnity  due  me  for  injuries  sus- 
tain*cl  when  an  auto  truck  upset  the 
carriage  in  which  I  was  riding  under  the 
accident  insurance  policy  No.  4369590.  It 
is  satisfactory  aful  I  wish  to  thank  you 
very  much.  ime  r.TTV  SMITH, 


f  W|||  7  can  SAVE  a  lot  of  : 

'  illU  Money  this  Year 

if  you  will  send  for  my  new  big  CUT  PRICE  CATALOG.  Don’t  buy  a  rod  of  fence,  gjf] 
barb  wire,  gates,  posts,  roofing  and  paint  until  you  get  this  money-saving  book. 

I’VE  CUT  PRICES  to  the  bone  on  my  150  styles  of  DOUBLE  GALVANIZED 
Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fences  —  Farm,  Drive  and  Walk  Gates;  on  Comer  Posts,  Steel 
Fence  Posts,  and  Gate  Posts— Barb  Wire,  Smooth  Wire,  Grape  Wire— Roofing  and  Paints. 
Catalog  shows  a  bigger  variety  than  you’ll  find  in  a  dozen  stores  and  at  prices  that  save  you 
fully  one-third  or  more.  Send  for  this  catalog  today  —  compare  my  quality  and  NEW 
CUT  PRICES  with  what  you  have  to  pay  elsewhere.  You’ll  SAVE  big  MONEY. 


M\  Jim  Brown  PAYS  the  Freight 


station.  You  know  when  you  look  in  my  catalog  exactly  what  your  goods  are  going  to  cost 
laid  down  at  your  freight  station.  You’ve  no  extras  to  pay.  You’ll  find  a  big  difference  in 
price  and  a  tremendous  difference  in  quality  —  for  instance  —  my  fence  is  made  of  Basic 
Open  Hearth  Steel  Wire  and  all  double  galvanized  by  the  famous  Brown  process  which 
puts  on  twice  the  usual  amount  of  galvanizing.  That’s  why  it  don’t  rust  out— why  it  lasts 
two  or  three  times  longer  than  ordinary  fence.  My  Gates  have  Carbon  Steel  one  piece 
frames — last  a  lifetime.  My  Steel  Posts  are  bigger,  heavier  and  much  stronger;  my  Barb  i 
Wire  and  Smooth  Wire  is  the  best  ever;  my  Roofing  is  asphalt  Roofing  with  wool  felt  j 
base — not  coal  tar  and  paper;  my  WEARBEST paint  with  its  big  percentage  of  Pure  M 
White  Lead  and  Pure  Linseed  Oil  is  all  that  its  name  implies.  Just  read  these  letters:  /m 


“Yours  it  the  heaviest  paint  I 
have  ever  used.  It  covert  bet¬ 
ter  and  it  goes  farther.  And 
my  neighbors  say  it  is  thm 
whitest  paint  they  ever  saw. 
You  saved  me  $1.30  a  gal¬ 
lon.”  Harry  Thomas,  j 

A  thenia,  N.  J.  / 


“I  received  my  roofing  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  I  feel  that  I  saved  at  least  $1.00  on 
each  roll  by  ordering  from  you  and  if  1 
ever  need •  any  more  roofing  I  sure  will 
send  you  my  order  for  I  know  I  would 
get  the  worth  of  my  money,  /  certainly 
will  recommend  your  roofing  to  all  my 
friends.  ”  A.  B.  Ingram,  Eton,  Ca. 


“The  140  rods  of  fence  yoti  shipped  me 
seven  years  ago  is  as  nice  and  bright  to¬ 
day,  with  no  sign  of  rust  on  it.  I  put  up 
another  make  of  fence  about  the  same 
time  I  did  yours,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
rained  by  rust .  The  Brown  Fence  is  by 
far  the  best  fence  put  up  in  this  locality.  ’  ’ 
John  Brace,  Caathron,  Ark. 


Fill  Out  and  MAIL  COUPON  NOW ! 


Everything  made  in  the  Brown  factories  is  so  unusually  high  quality  that  it  always  gives  the 
best  of  satisfaction  as  expressed  in  the  letters  above.  Besides  you  take  no  risk  in  buying 
from  Jim  Brown— my  unqualified  guarantee  makes  you  safe.  You  have  nothing  to  risk  but 
lots  to  gain  when  you  buy  from  Brown.  I  ship  promptly  from  my  3  big  factories  at  Cleveland, 


Ohio,  Memphis, Tenn.,  and  Adrian, Mich.,  also  shipping  points  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
Davenport,  Iowa.  Fill  out  and  mail  coupon  today  and  get  my  latest  New  Cut  Price 
Money-Savng  Book  before  you  buy. — Jim  Brown. 

_ _  ORDERS  SHIPPED  WITHIN  24  HOURS  l 

^^SThe  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co.  Ij 

\  Dept  3011  9  Cleveland,  Ohio  M 
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SAVER 


Founded  in  1842 


Sergeant  York  and  His  Folks 


A  Story  ot  a  Visit  to  a  Kentucky  Mountain  Home 

paused  and  then  ended  her  remarks  in  the 
most  satisfied  tone  with :  “We  ain’t  never 
been  washed  away  yet.” 

These  mountain  women  impressed  me 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  in  the 
same  way  that  they  did  five  years  ago — 
always  working.  Five  years  have  made 
many  changes  in  the  mountains  but  “wo¬ 
man’s  work  is  never  done.”  Voluntarily 
and  cheerfully  they  bear  the  greater  part 
of  the  burden  of  mountain  life.  When  they 
are  through  cooking  and  caring  for  their 
children  they  are  at  their  spinning  wheels, 
at  their  looms,  dipping  candles,  feeding 
chickens — every  minute  of  their  days  is 
devoted  to  labor. 

Getting  into  the  York  country  today  is 
a  very  different  proposition  from  what  it 
was  in  November,  1921,  when  the  New 
York  World  sent  the  writer  to  find  out 
from  the  heroic  sergeant  his  exact  financial 
condition  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of 
bringing  the  facts  before  the  people  of  the 
country.  The  generous  response  of  the 
people  when  they  were  apprised  of  the 
Sergeant’s  condition  has  passed  into  his¬ 
tory,  but  in  the  light  of  my  recent  visit 
incidents  occurred  during  the  first  that  are 


r HERE’S  plenty  of  corn  for  the 
stock,  plenty  of  wood  to  keep 
warm  with,  plenty  of  victuals 
for  us-folks,  the  roof  ain’t  leak- 
nobody’s  sick — and  God’s  good, 
•  This  was  the  way 

,  an  old  woman  in 

•-  ■% 

V  the  mountains  of 

Tennessee  answer- 
'Wm  ed  the  writer’s 

"yY  guess  that  there 


full  of  the  human  element — primitive  in 
their  conceptions  possibly,  but  interesting 
and  instructive  withal.  Without  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  colorization  I  am  setting  down 
some  random  memories  that  will  always 
cling  to  me. 

Having  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
the  York  home  from  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  the  editorial  director  of  the  New 
York  World,  and  being  in  Nashville  at  the 
time,  inquiry  as  to  the  ways  and  means 
developed  that  my  journey  was  classed  as 
an  undertaking — indeed  a  rather  perilous 
one.  I  was  informed  that  I  must  not  dare 
go  into  the  mountains  without  thoroughly 
establishing  my  identity  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  I  was  told  that  there  was  just  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  I  might  be  mistaken  for  a  revenue 
man,  and  that  in  such  a  contingency  the 
native  moonshiners  made  sure  of  their 
ground  by  killing  first,  and  making  in¬ 
quiries  afterwards. 

,  Having  met  “Alf”  Taylor,  the  genial 
old  fox  hunting  and  hound  loving  govern¬ 
or  of  the  state  in  another  connection,  I 
called  at  his  office  in  the  State  Capitol  to 
discuss  the  problem.  I  rehearsed  to  him 


Sergeant  York 


The  mountain  home  of  a  World  War  Hero.  Sergeant  York  was  cited  as 
Individual  feat  of  arms  in  any  war  In  the  world's  history.” 


performing  the  greatest 
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from  thousands 

of  acres 

The  product  of  many  thousands  of  acres  is  required  to  fill  the 
annual  demand  for  seed  of  “Pine  Tree”  quality.  Nature  sets  a 
difficult  task — many  lots  of  seed  as  they  come  from  the  fields 
roust  be  refused  altogether  because  they  cannot  be  re-cleaned  to 
“Pine  Tree”  standards.  Other  lots  require  expert  refining  with 
batteries  of  special  machinery  before  they  can  be  branded  and 
sealed  as  “Pine  Tree.” 

Take  Biennial  Sweet  Clover  for  example.  At  the  top  (No.  1) 
is  an  enlarged  photograph  of  an  average  lot  of  seed  as  it  came 
from  the  thresher.  Not  fit  to  sow  in  this  condition. 

The  circle  marked  No.  2  shows  the  same  seed  after  it  was  cleaned 
by  the  grower’s  local  elevator.  Looks  good  now  but  not  good 
enough  for  “Pine  Tree.” 

Circles  3  and  4  at  the  bottom  show  the  final  results  of  special 
“Pine  Tree”  re-cleaning.  No.  4  is  “Pine  Tree”  seed.  No.  3 
is  what  was  taken  out  of  the  ordinary  “cleaned”  seed.  Note 
weed  seeds  which  only  special  machinery  will  remove.  The 
microscope  shows  them  up.  Carloads  of  such  trash  are  burned 
by  Dickinson  every  year. 

Get  This  Valuable 

NEW  BOOK  3 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  FARM 
GUIDE  fills  the  need  for  a  com¬ 
plete  ,  practical  guide  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage 
crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains 
more  useful  farm  information 
than  has  ever  before  been  assem¬ 
bled  into  one  book.  Substantially' 
bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant 
reference.  Fully  illustrated. 

Contains  official  planting  table 
for  your  State,  checked  by  your 
Experiment  Station.  Would  cost 
$1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual 
way.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree” 
dealer  for  a  copy,  or  send  10 
cents  to  The  Albert  Dickinson 
Company',  Chicago,  and  book 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  CHICAGO,  BOSTON 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  BUFFALO 

NUNGESSER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  NEW  YORK 
E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Distributors,  BINGHAMTON 
BARBER  AND  BENNETT,  Distributors,  ALBANY 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  expenence 
|  has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
^efficient  windmil1. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
v  „  'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOR  CO*  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Howli&dtA 

Stops  this  Waste 


He  beats  buckles  and  rings  with 
the  strongest,  longest-lasting  har¬ 
ness  ever  made,  bar  none.  Handsome,  best¬ 
fitting,  handiest.  Costs  less.  Repair  bills  less. 
Over  100,000  farmers  praise  it,  and  buy  more 


Get  My  Big  1927  Book 


Walsh  exclusive  harness  secrets  made  plain, 
100  pictures.  Gives  my  famous  30-dayrfree 
trial  offer.  No  cash.  Nine  months 
to  pay.  Return  harness  if  not 
satisfied.  Write  today 

James  M.  Walsh 
JAMES  M. 
WALSH  CO., 
123  Grand  Ate., 
Dept.  SIS 
Milwaukee,  Wi». 
■  17-27 


L 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads  you  must  say 


“l  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist  ” 


We  Find  Time  To  Attend 
Farmers’  Week 

A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 
HE  most  unusual  mid-winter  weather 
referred  to  last  week  still  continues 
here  in  Western  New  York — no  snow, 
mild  temperature  ranging  from  30  to  43 
degrees  and  a  good  deal  of  sunshine.  It 
would  be  quite  delightful  if  it  were  the 
last  of  March,  but  in  the  fore  part  of 
February  it  is  unseasonable  and  can  hardly 
be  permanent.  The 
long  range  weather 
forecaster  who  pre¬ 
dicted  a  severe  winter 
missed  his  mark  by  a 
wide  margin.  Mean¬ 
while  colds  abound 
and  wheat  tyjtf  new 
seedings  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  are  being  in¬ 
jured. 

It  has  been  a  won¬ 
derful  week  for  prun¬ 
ing  and  most  fruit 
growers  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  There 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  more  pruning 
done  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Many  old  trees  are  being  put  into  the  wood- 
pile  also — many  more  than  usual  it  seems 
to  me.  My  neighbor  across  the  road  has 
cleared  nearly  an  acre  of  old  veterans,  I 
have  cut  as  many,  more.  I  believe  that 
there  are  at  least  a  hundred  apple  trees, 
three  hundred  peach  trees  and  fifty  plum 
trees  on  this  two  miles  of  road  that  will 
no  longer  contribute  to  the  surplus  of 
fruit.  Eliminating  these  old  trees  must 
be  a  gradual  process  however.  Time, 
available  labor,  the  best  use  of  the  wood, 
all  make  it  advisable  to  cut  only  as  many 
each  year  as  it  is  convenient  and  as  can 
be'  used.  I  have  a  hundred  old  apple 
trees  that  ought  to  come  out  at  once  but 
their  cutting  must  be  a  gradual  process  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  years — the  worst  com¬ 
ing  first.  Every  little  helps  and  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  years  of  systematic  cutting 
with  the  help  of  high  winds  will  soon  take 
all  of  these  old  veterans  out  of  production. 

Optimism  Apparent  at  Farmers 
Week 

With  the  weather  so  favorable  for  out¬ 
side  work,  it  was  bard  to  get  away  for 
Farmers  Week.  But  the  largest  number 
of  farmers  in  the  history  of  this  event — - 
about  5000 — evidently  thought  it  worth  more 
to  them  than  staying  home  to  get  more 
work  done,  so  I  didn’t  feel  lonesome.  The 
program  was  very  much  as  usual,  with  the 
increased  economic  and  social  emphasis 
that  has  characterized  it  in  more  recent 
years. 

One  distinctive  thing  that  impressed 
many  of  us  was  the  quiet  but  persistant 
note  of  optimism  which  kept  bobbing  up 
in  both  lectures  and  conversations.  The 
tide  of  depression  is  beginning  to  turn. 
The  future  swing  will  be  upward.  This 
was  the  thought  and  the  word.  Is  it  a 
false  hope  or  a  fact  ? 

Less  Overproduction 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  with  his  charts  and 
their  long  waving  lines  was  as  much  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  as  anyone.  He  shows 
that  the  period  of  overproduction  is  pass¬ 
ing.  For  example  the  average  grain  pro¬ 
duction  per  capita  in  1910-14  was  2571 
pounds.  For  the  three  years  1920-22,  the 
production  per  capita  averaged  2547 
pounds.  The  average  of  2196  per  capita 
pounds  for  the  last  three  years,  is  “lower 
than  for  any  previous  three  year  period  in 
50  years”.  Adjusting  these  figures  for  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of  horses  and  the 
reduced  use  of  grain  for  alcoholic  drinks, 
it  appears  that  the  amount  of  grain  avail¬ 
able  for  consumption  is  “about  6  per  cent 
below  the  pre-war  average  per  capita”. 

While  there  are  many  factors  which  are 
still  working  distinctly  to  the  disadvantage 

of  farmers - notably  debts  and  taxes — • 

much  progress  in  adjustment  is  being  made. 
For  instance,  while  population  increased 
about  eight  per  cent  in  acreage  of  food 
and  feed  crops  decreased  eleven  per  cent 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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Contagious  Abortion  Causes  Serious  Loss 

Dairymen  Need  the  Facts  About  the  Disease  in  Order  to  Control  It 


Editors’  Note: — Authorities  state  that  contagious 
abortion  causes  more  loss  than  any  other  disease  of 
cattle.  Dairymen  need  all  the  available  information  about 
this  trouble  in  order  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
principles  upon  which  control  measures  are  founded. 
We  arc  glad  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  follozving 
article  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Williams  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

MANY  believe  that  all,  or  almost  all, 
abortion  and  sterility  is  due  to  con¬ 
tagious  abortion  and  consequently  that 
a  knowledge  of  bacillus  abortus  such 
as  is  commonly  obtained  from  the  laboratory  in¬ 
vestigations  upon  bacteriology  is  really  all,  or  at 
least  the  best  and  most  vital  information  that  can 
be  applied  to  the  problems  of  increasing  the  re¬ 
production  of  cattle.  Yet,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
subject  brings  out  numerous  important  factors 
not  directly  pertaining  to  bacteriology,  which  in¬ 
fluence  the  rate  of  reproduction.  In  this  each 
sex  is  concerned. 

Correct  Information  Needed 

One  of  the  main  obstacles  to  obtaining  a  clear, 
,  unbiased  view  of  the  problems  relating  to  abor¬ 
tion  and  sterility  is  due  to  a  clouded  knowledge 
of  the  process  of  reproduction.  Over  90%  of 
the  publications  upon  breeding  diseases,  both  in 
the  veterinary  and  lay  press,  deal  only  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  seriological  and  bacteriological  technicali¬ 
ties  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  breeder 
to  obtain  basic  information  about  the  processes 
which  nature  adopts  in  the  matter  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Without  this,  it  is  even  more  impossible  for 
him  to  comprehend  the  reasons  why  nature  fails 
occasionally.  That  this  lack  of  information  often 
leads  to  the  correlation  of  entirely  unrelated  fac¬ 
tors  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ease  with  which  com- 


By  DR.  W.  W.  WILLIAMS 

mercial  houses  -obtain  affidavits  from  breeders  as 
to  the  efficiency  of  their  remedies.  Only  within 
the  last  year  or  two,  it  was  shown  that  one  of  the 
widely  sold  abortion  cures  consisted  of  brown 
sugar  and  bran.  Breeders  and  veterinarians  seem 
to  overcome  abortion  and  sterility  with  an  in¬ 
numerable  variety  of  things,  ideas,  concoctions, 
etc.  Why  is  it?  Why  such  a  variety  of  sure 
cure  remedies  if  there  is  a  single  cause;  and  why 
can  one  remedy  do  all  that  is  claimed  of  it  if  the 
problem  is  not  simplified  by  having  a  single  cause  ? 

The  Reproductive  Process 

If  the  breeder  is  to  be  protected  from  the  many 
preposterous  theories  and  remedies  for  the  pre¬ 
vention,  control  and  cure  of  reproductive  losses, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  he  be  better  armed  with  a 
knowledge  of  some  of  the  more  basic  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  matter  of  the  reproductive  process. 

The  essential  reproductive  organs  of  the  cow 
consist  of  the  vulva,  vagina,  cervix,  uterus, 
ovaries  and  oviducts.  The  vulva  is  the  most  ex¬ 
ternal  of  these,  lying  directly  beneath  the  anus, 
(the  excretory  opening  from  the  large  bowel)  and 
continuous  with  it  the  vagina  extends  forward  to 
the  cervix.  The  cervix,  or  mouth  of  uterus,  is 
composed  of  muscular  tissue,  its  walls  being  very 
tough  and  unyielding.  In  the  cow,  excepting 
after  calving,  the  opening  through  the  cervix  is 
so  small  that  a  probe  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil 
is  not  readily  admitted.  When  the  cow  is  in  heat 
the  cervix  relaxes  slightly,  but  even  then  the 
diameter  of'  the  opening  is  not  materially  in¬ 
creased. 


The  cervix  is  continued  forward  by  the  uterus, 
which  immediately  divides  into  two  tubes,  known 
as  cornu,  or  horns.  The  uterus  which  has  not 
been  enlarged  by  pregnancy  is  normally  1  to 
inches  in  diameter  and  is  only  large  enough  to 
hold  1  to  3  or  4  ounces  of  fluid. 

Each  uterine  horn  is  continued  forward  by  a 
Fallopian  tube,  or  oviduct,  a  small  tube  1/16  to 
1/8  inch  in  diameter  and  6  to  8  inches' long.  The 
tube  communicates  directly  with  the  abdominal 
cavity  at  its  ovarian  end,  which  lies  directly 
against  the  ovary. 

How  the  Cells  Unite 

When  a  cow  is  bred,  spermatozoa  (male  cells) 
are  deposited  in  her  vagina,  close  to  the  cervix. 
From  this  point  they  propel  themselves  forward 
by  wavelike  motions  of  their  tails,  through  the 
cervix  into  the  uterus  and  thence  through  the 
Fallopian  tube,  or  oviduct,  from  which  they 
emerge  at  the  ovarian  end  and  lie  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  ovary.  It  is  in  this  region  that  the 
male  cell  (spermatozoon)  and  the  female  cell  (egg 
or  ovum)  unite,  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
individual,  carrying  the  traits  of  each  of  the 
parents,  is  commenced. 

In  the  non-pregnant  cow,  one  ovum  normally 
develops  in  either  one  of  the  ovaries  every  three 
weeks.  Each  ovary  contains  thousands  of  such 
immature  cells  which  may  ripen  and  form  mature 
ova.  As  an  ovum  develops,  fluid  collects  around 
it  and  ultimately  a  little  sac,  (the  ovisac)  about  J/2 
inch  in  diameter,  filled  with  the  fluid  containing 
the  ovum  attached  to  one  side  of  it,  pushes  out 
to  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

( Continued  on  page  10) 


How  We  Changed  Our  Business 

'These  Contest  Letters  Show  How  the  Writers  Increased  Their  Farm  Incomes 


>.  Editors  Note: — As  a  result  of  unsatisfactory  prices 
for  certain  products  during  the  past  fezv  years  many 
folks  have  changed  their  farm  business  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  follozving  interesting  letters  are  the  price 
winners  in  our  recent  contest  “Hozv  We  Changed  Our 
Business  to  Make  More  Money”.  We  zvish  to  thank  all 
those  zv ho  took  part  in  the  contest  by  telling  of  their 
experience  along  this  line. 

( First  Price  Letter) 

THE  most  important  change  that  we  ever 
made  in  farming,  not  only  made  us 
money  to  the  extent  of  200%  profit  on 
the  investment,  but  also  changed  a  dis¬ 
satisfied  farmer  to  an  enthusiastic  dairyman, 
keenly  interested  in  the  science  of  breeding  and 
feeding. 

When  my  (uisband  bought  the  fifty  acre  farm 
which  he  now  operates,  he  adopted  the  program  of 
keeping  ten  or  twelve  cows  and  raising  four  to 
six  acres  of  potatoes  for  a  cash  crop.  - 
The  dairy  was  of  the  ordinary  type 
of  grade  cows,  as  good,  I  am  sure,  as 
grade  and  scrub  dairys  will  average. 

However,  after  several  years,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  was  working  the  greater 
part  of  the  growing  season,  raising  and 
harvesting  hay  and  ensilage  for  the 
cattle  and  then  paying  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  milk  check  for  grain  to  complete 
their  support.  The  potato  crop  had  to 
support  the  family. 

1  his  was  the  time  he  decided  a 
change  must  be  made.  He  would  either 
quit  farming,  get  a  town  job  with  reg¬ 
ular  wages  and  no  investment,  or  he 
ould  change  the  farm  practice  in 
some  way  to  pay  more  profit.  He 
chose  to  try  the  latter,  by  means  of 
purebred  cattle. 

Seven  years  ago  lie  started  with 
three  registered  Holstein  yearling 
heifers.  During  the  next  four  years 


he  purchased  eight  more  head,  nearly  all  as 
young  stock.  Since  that  time  he  has  bought 
but  one  animal — a  bull  calf.  The  total  cost 
of  these  twelve  head  was  $1230.  To  date 
he  has  sold  from  this  foundation  stock  $1165 
worth  of  purebred  cattle,  not  including  the 
bull  calves,  which  were  vealed,  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  and  he  still  has  a  dairy  numbering  seventeen 
head  whose  value  can  be  estimated  from  the  rec¬ 
ord  they  made  in  the  cow  testing  association  last 
year.  Only  one  cow  in  the  dairy  which  com¬ 
pleted  the  year's  test  made  less  than  $100  profit 
above  total  cost  of  hay  ensilage  and  grain.  (  Her 
profit  was  $97.69).  The  best  cow  had  $18343 
to  her  credit,  on  twice  a  day  milking — milk  sold 
through  the  Dairymen’s  League. 

The  dairy  is  now  supporting  the  family  and 
for  two  years  we  have  had  our  thousand  dollar 
potato  crop  for  a  “bonus”.  Purebreds  sure 
spelled  the  answer  to  our  financial  worries,  but 


Th’  Wife — Oh,  Albert f  /  must  tell  you  a  scream  of  a  Ford  joke  I  heard 
yesterday. — J  udge. 


good  care  and  right  feeding  must  be  given  a  share 

of  the  credit  also. — Mrs.  M.  E.  S. 

*  *  * 

A  Smaller  Farm 

( Second  Prize  Letter )  . 

SIX  years  ago  my  son  and  his  wife  decided  to 
accept  a  business  offer  (too  good  to  turn 
down)  which  took  them  to  a  different  part  of  the 
state.  This  left  my  wife  and  me  with  two  farms, 
a  large  equipment  and  a  heavy  overhead  expense, 
which  took  all  the  profits.  We  sold  the  larger 
farm  with  much  of  the  equipment,  moved  to  the 
smaller  place  and  are  just  getting  our  breath  after 
making  the  plunge . 

Our  former  farm  program  was  general,  diversi¬ 
fied  farming,  specializing  in  poultry,  fruit  and 
alfalfa.  The  program  for  the  small  farm  was  or 
is  eggs  for  the  main  income,  with  as  much  fruit 
and  early  vegetables  as  we  can  care  for. 

We  aim  to  hatch  and  raise  to  ma¬ 
turity  300  white  leghorn  pullets  each 
year.  We  have  been  rather  disap¬ 
pointed  in  the  net  results.  Each  year 
something  seems  to  happen,  either  the 
weather,  or  thieves,  or  sickness  in  the 
flock.  We  appreciate  the  old  woman’s 
viewpoint  when  she  said  that  her  hind¬ 
sight  was  much  better  than  her  fore¬ 
sight.  It  is  quite  easy  to  see  our  mis¬ 
takes  after  they  are  made. 

Another  mistake  was  in  planting 
only  small  patches  of  red  and  black 
raspberries,  when  we  should  have  put 
out  several  acres,  enough  to  make  the 
care  of  them  a  major  operation.  We 
are  now  doing  this,  when  it  may  be 
too  late,  as  prices  on  these  products 
are  about  d  le  for  a  fall. 

We  have  had  some  success.  ,We 
have  managed  to  keep  the  whole  place, 
not  needed  for  crops,  in  alfalfa,  which 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

This  zvorhl  that  zve’re  a- livin' in 
r  Is  mighty  hard  lo  beat; 

You  get  a  thorn  in  every  rose, 

But  ain’t  the  roses  sweet? 

— Frank  L.  Stanton 
❖  *  * 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  hog  prices  are  likely  to  be  maintained 
during  1927.  Growers,  however,  must  watch 
overproduction  for  1928. 

5);  JK  ije 

EVERYBODY  comes  back  from  Farmers’ 
Week  at  the  New  York  State  College  with 
a  lot  of  enthusiasm.  It  broke  all  former  records 
both  in  attendance  and  interest.  More  than  five 
thousand  persons  were  in  attendance  during  the 
week.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  good  accom¬ 
plished  in  renewed  enthusiasm  and  knowledge 
that  this  small  army  of  farm  folks  have  carried 
back  from  Ithaca  for  another  year  on  the  old 
farm. 

*  *  * 

WE  believe  that  before  long  farmers  are  going 
to  find  a  scarcity  of  good  work  horses.  The 
number  of  young  horses  now  on  the  farms  is 
only  large  enough  to  maintain  about  half  the 
present  number  of  work  horses. 

-t'  'i1  'F 

WE  wonder  how  you  like  “Notes  From  the 
Publisher’s  Farm”,  which  appear  every  two 
weeks  on  the  opposite  page.  The  staff  of 
American  Agriculturist  is  very  proud  of  the 
fact  that  our  publisher  is  not  only  a  farmer  but 
a  good  one.  Incidentally,  every  member  of  our 
entire  editorial  staff  has  had  practical  farm  ex¬ 
perience.  We  know  from  our  own  experience 
what  your  problems  are. 

4s  H5 

NEXT  week,  February  28  to  March  5,  is 
Better  Farm  Equipment  Week.  We  think 
you  would  find  that  it  would  pay  to  take  some 
time  during  this  week  to  look  over  the  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  paint  it  up,  buy  any  needed  repairs  and 
replacements,  and  thereby  save  yourself  a  lot  of 
worry  and  bother  when  the  time  comes  to  use 
the  tools. 

*  *  * 

ONE  good  effect  of  the  present  depression  in 
the  apple  industry  is  the  culling  of  orchards 
and  getting  rid  of  crowded  fillers  and  odd  var¬ 
ieties  which  many  growers  are  now  doing.  Some 
are  coming  to  see  at  last  the  absurdity  of  ruining 
the  market  year  after  year  by  fuit  from  odd  and 
unpopular  varieties  and  from  trees  that  always 
produce  culls. 

^ 

N  the  opposite  page  under  the  topic  “Visits 
With  the  Editor”,  we  have  tried  to  give  you 
a  little  glimpse  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
the  great  American  poet,  and  some  of  his  best 
poems.  One  friend  said  when  we  showed  him 
this  that  farm  people  had  no  time  for  poetry.  We 


believe  that  they  have  when  the  poetry  is  good 
enough,  but  you  shall  be  the  judge  of  what  you 
want.  If  you  like  this  sort  of  thing  and  would 
like  to  have  it  continued  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  say  so.  If  you  think  the  space  is  better 
used  for  something  else,  we  will  follow  your 
wishes. 


Madrid  Votes  3  to  1  for  Centralized  School 

ON  Thursday,  February  10,  the  final  vote  was 
taken  on  the  question  of  organizing  a  cen¬ 
tralized  school  district  at  Madrid,  New  York. 
It  was  found  that  out  of  a  total  of  305  votes,  250 
voted  Yes  and  55  No,  or  more  than  3  to  1  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  Leaving  out  the  village 
of  Madrid,  the  seven  districts  outside  the  village 
voted  Yes  108,  No  55.  THEREFORE,  THE 
RURAL  PEOPLE  THEMSELVES,  NOT 
COUNTING  THE  VILLAGE,  FAVORED 
THE  PROPOSITION  BY  A  MAJORITY  OF 
2  TO  1. 

The  actual  vote  in  each  district  was  as  follows : 


District 

Yes 

No 

1 

142 

1  (Madrid  Village) 

2 

10 

6 

4 

2 

9 

7 

11 

11 

8 

15 

18 

10 

39 

4 

29 

15 

0 

11 

16 

6 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  figures  that  four 
of  the  outside  districts  cast  a  majority  in  favor, 
a  majority  opposed  in  two,  and  there  was  a  tie  in 
one. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  he  would  not  lay  out  any  centralized 
district  until  he  was  sure  that  a  majority  of  the 
rural  people  involved  favored  it.  ibis  vote 
clearly  indicates  a  large  majority  of  farmers  favor 
a  centralized  school  at  Madrid,  so  it  is  expected 
that  the  necessary  steps  for  it  will  now  be  taken. 
The  rural  schools  will  not  be  closed  but  will 
be  maintained  for  the  younger  children. 

Thus  ends  a  long,  bitter  and  unfortunate  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  to  appeal  to  class  feeling  and  prejudices, 
and  to  create  animosities  and  bitterness  in  a  here¬ 
tofore  peaceful  community.  In  a  propaganda 
sheet  sent  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State 
Grange,  Mr.  Devendorf,  President  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  admits  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  State  Grange  session,  he  had  held 
twelve  meetings  in  the  community  of  Madrid  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  people  there  what  they  should  do. 
I11  addition,  he  has  been  there  constantly  for 
weeks  trying  to  force  his  views  upon  the  com¬ 
munity. 

After  all  of  these  weeks  of  strenuous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety  and  after  all  the  propaganda  that  has  been 
circulated  about  the  centralized  plan  being 
forced  on  the  farmers,  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  final  results  recorded  in  the  above  vote.  The 
vote  thus  again  justifies  our  faith  in  the  common 
sense  and  intelligence  of  the  American  farm 
people  to  act  wisely,  constructively  and  in  their 
own  best  interests  when  they  have  had  time  to 
think  through  any  proposition. 

We  regret  the  unfortunate  bitterness  that  has 
been  stirred  up  over  this  matter  in  Madrid  com- 
munity  but  we  believe  it  will  pass  when  outside 
trouble  makers  have  gone  and  neighbors  have  had 
a  chance  to  talk  over  their  differences.  One  of  the 
fine  things  about  our  American  way  of  settling 
public  questions  is  that  we  fight  hard  until  the 
final  vote  is  taken  and  then  we  forget  our  differ¬ 
ences  and  all  unite  with  the  majority  in  giving  the 
officers  elected  or  the  plans  adopted  a  fair  trial. 
We  know  that  this  will  be  the  case  with  the  folks 
at  Madrid. 


Lenrcot-Taber  Bill  Passes 

THE  Lenroot-Taber  Bill,  making  shipments  of 
milk  from  other  countries  subject  to  sanitary 
regulations,  has  been  passed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  Coolidge.  It  is  now  a  law. 

The  act  provides  that  all  foreign  shipments  of 
milk  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  regulations  in 
accordance  with  standards  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  means  that  Canadian 


milk  or  any  other  foreign  milk  cannot  come  into 
our  markets  to  compete  with  milk  of  our  own 
dairymen  unless  it  measures  up  to  the  same  stand¬ 
ards  required  of  our  .producers.  Practically  every 
dairy  producers’  organization  of  America  favored 
this  act  and  much  credit  is  due  to  John  D.  Miller, 
President  of  the  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation,  for  putting  the  facts  of  the 
situation  before  Congress  and  the  President, 
which  helped  to  bring  about  the  final  favorable 
action. 

Farm  Belief  Bill  Likely  to  Pass  Congress 

OR  several  weeks  now  the  Me  Nary- Haugen 
Farm  Relief  Bill,  or  as  it  is  called,  the  Sur¬ 
plus  Control  Act,  has  held  the  center  of  the  stage 
in  Congress.  The  Senate  has  passed  the  bill  nnd 
as  we  go  to  press  the  House  is  about  to  vote  on 
it.  It  is  expected  that  it  will  carry  in  the  House 
by  a  considerable  majority.  This  will  put  the 
bill  squarely  up  to  President  Coolidge.  The 
President  will  probably  veto  it. 

A  concise  summary  of  just  what  this  act  pro- 
posses  is  given  on  Page  6.  It  is  claimed  by  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  that  it  is  unconstitutional, 
uneconomic,  and  will  increase  the  surplus  in  time 
rather  than  help  to  reduce  it.  The  opponents  also 
maintain  that  the  bill  has  been  shoved  through 
Congress  for  political  reasons,  many  Democrats 
favoring  it  in  order  to  put  the  President  in  a 
hole,  and  many  Republicans  favoring  it  because 
of  the  tremendous  pressure  from  the  farmers  of 
the  Central  West. 

American  Agriculturist  recognizes  the  great 
need  of  doing  something  to  bring  about  better 
conditions  in  American  agriculture,  but  we  never 
have  believed  that  this  relief  could  come  from 
passing  laws.  If  there  is  a  surplus  now,  we  can¬ 
not  see  why  higher  prices  for  wheat  and  cotton 
will  not  make  a  still  greater  surplus.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  does  not  give 
Eastern  farmers  much  consideration.  In  fact, 
if  it  does  raise  prices  for  Western  grain,  it  will 
increase  the  feed  bills  of  our  dairymen  and 
poultrymen. 

Milk  Committee  Doing  a  Good  Job 

E  have  just  returned  from  attending  a  ses¬ 
sion  at  Albany  of  the  Milk  Producers  Pro¬ 
gram  Comfiiittee  on  Unified  Organization.  You 
will  remember  that  this  committee  of  representa¬ 
tive  farmers  was  appointed  at  the  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairymen  at  Utica  on  October  27.  These 
men  are  doing  a  good  job  and  they  are  giving 
their  own  time  and  paying  their  own  expenses  in 
order  to  do  it. 

The  Committee  may  not  be  able  to  find  a  gen¬ 
eral  plan  on  which  all  dairymen  can  unite  to  sell 
their  milk,  but  for  the  first  time'  in  the  history 
of  the  milk  business  there  is  being  collected  funda¬ 
mental  facts  and  information  which  will  be  of 
tremendous  value  to  all  dairymen  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  selling  their  milk.  There  have  appeared 
before  this  committee  almost  every  person  in 
Eastern  United  States  whom  the  committee  felt 
could  give  any  facts  or  information  that  would 
help  in  solving  the  milk  marketing  problem.  All 
of  this  great  volume  of  information  has  been 
taken  by  a  stenographer  and  later  the  committee 
will  analyze  it  and  get  it  into  shape  to  put  before 
dairymen  for  their  consideration. 

We  believe  that  when  the  farmers  have  these 
facts  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  work  out 
an  intelligent  plan  that  will  enable  them  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  products  to  better  advantage.  In 
the  columns  of  American  Agriculturist  you 
will  find  from  week  to  week  in  concise  form  the 
most  important  of  this  information  collected  and 
assembled  by  the  Milk  Program  Committee.  On 
Page  10  under  the  title  of  “What  Do  Dairymen 
Want?”,  Mr.  C.  A.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,  tells  of  a  questionnaire  which  will  be 
submitted  to  you  through  the  county  agricultural 
agents  to  get  more  information  directly  from  you 
on  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  about  the 
marketing  situation.  We  know  that  you  will  give 
careful  attention  to  this  questionnaire  for  when 
this  marketing  problem  is  finally  satisfactorily 
settled,  it  will  be  largely  due  to  the  willingness  of 
the  individual  dairymen  to  do  his  full  share. 
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Morgenthau,  the  children  and  I  took,  which  was 
only  marred  by  a  lack  of  sleigh  belts.  Fred  Ohm’s 
father,  Mr.  P.  H.  Ohm,  found  he  had  an  old  set 


THE  second  and  third  daughters  of  Hen- 
gerveld  Homestead  DeKol  4th  to  freshen 
on  our  farm  have  just  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  seven-day  records:  Fishkill  Lady 
Inka  Hengerveld  freshened  on  January  10th 
weighing  about  900  pounds  after  calving,  and 
gave  440  lbs.  of  milk  and  18.96  lbs.  of  butter  in 
7  days.  Her  sister,  Fishkill  Inka  Daisy  DeKol 
freshened  on  January  9th,  weighing  a  trifle  over 
calving,  with  only  three  quarters 
of  her  udder  in  good  condition. 
Every  once  in  a  while  we  have 
a  heifer  freshen  like  this,  and  I 
wonder  whether  this  does  not 
come  from  putting  two  heifers 
together  in  a  box  stall  while  they 
are  still  under  six  months  old. 
With  only  three  quarters  of  an 
udder,  Daisy  came  through  with 
350  lbs.  of  milk  and  14.35  ^s. 
of  butter  in  7  days.  We  milked 
both  of  these  heifers  four  times 
a  day  for  45  days  and  then 
dropped  them  to  twice  a  day  milking  in  order  to 
qualify  in  Class  C. 

*  *  * 

SOME  of  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  I  keep  my  records  for  the  herd.  We 
have  a  book  which  has  four  pages  devoted  to  each 
annual.  Hie  first  page  gives  the  name  of  the 
animal,  the  date  the  cow  was  born,  its  pedigree 
and  all  records  made.  The  second  page  shows  all 
calves  born,  whether  we  have  kept  them  on  the 
farm  or  sold  them.  If  sold,  we  list  the  name  of 
the  purchaser  and  also  how  much  the  animals 
sold  for.  The  third  page  is  reserved  for  com¬ 
ments,  such  as  any  particular  peculiarities  of  the 
animal,  and  a  record  of  examination  by  the  vet¬ 
erinarian.  Ihe  fourth  page  is  devoted  to  giving 
the  weight  of  the  animal  each  month.  With  these 
records  before  me,  I  am  able  to  tell  at  a  moment’s 
notice  the  history  of  any  cow  in  my  herd. 

J):  ^  ^ 

WE  are  making  slow  progress  in  clearing  the 
nine  acres  of  old  orchard  in  preparation  for 
the  new  orchard.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  easiest 
part  of  the  job  is  the  sawing  down  of  the  old 
apple  trees  with  our  engine  saw.  The  real  work 
begins  when  we  try  to  chop  up  the  tree  for  fire¬ 
wood.  We  expect  to  dynamite  out  the  old  stumps 
and  drag  them  to  a  nearby  brush  lot  where  we 
will  burn  them  once  they  are  dried  out.  I  ordered 
my  apple  trees  for  these  nine  acres  and  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  plant  McIntosh  and  Cortland.  I  hope  my 
decision  as  to  varieties  has  been  a  wise  one  be¬ 
cause  it  will  take  8  or  10  years  until  I  find  out 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  how  long  it  takes  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  to  get  one’s  experience  ?  In  publishing  a  paper 
like  the  American  Agriculturist,  we  get  our 
experiences  every  week  and  if  we  make  a  mistake 
one  week,  we  can  correct  it  the  next.  In  farm¬ 
ing  we  only  get  our  experiences  at  the  best  once 
a  year  with  crops,  and  in  fruit  growing  some  times 
once  in  10  years.  This  thought  makes  me  feel 
that  in  planning  the  spring’s  operation,  I  must  be 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  make  any  mistakes,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  all  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  during  the  past  season. 

>!<  >jC 

I  I  looks  as  though  we  are  going  to  have  a  very 
early  spring  this  year  as  we  found  the  Pussy 
W  dlows  were  all  out. 

*  *  * 

F  RED  OHM  and  I  went  to  Philadelphia  and 
.  went  through  the  plant  of  the  Curtiss  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fanner.  In 
meeting  business  men  now-a-days,  they  so  often 
tell  you  that  competition  in  business  is  so  keen 
that  it  is  “dog  eat  dog  and  devil  take  the  hind 
most”.  The  reason  that  we  went  to  Philadelphia 
pas  to  learn  about  some  special  process  that  the 
ui  tiss  Co.  has  developed  in  printing  and  also  to 
get  some  information  about  the  printing  methods 
0  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer.  Both  concerns  gave 
ms  all  the  facts  that  we  wanted  and  gave  up  sev- 
*jal  hours  of. their  valuable  time  to  take  us  around 
meir  respective  plants.  I  came  home  with  the 
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pleasant  feeling  that  there  are  still  left  in  this 
world  some  people  who  are  willing  to  extend 
the  hand  of  cooperation  in  business. 

*  *  * 

COMMISSIONER  PYRKE  and  Health 
Commissioner  Harris  had  lunch  with  us  last 
week.  Ways  and  Means  were  discussed  for  closer 

cooperation  between  the  two  departments. 

*  *  * 

YOU  may  remember  that  in  a  recent  issue  I 
spoke  about  a  pleasant  sleigh  ride  that  Mrs. 


of  sleigh  bells  tucked  away  in  the  garret,  and  was 
kind  enough  to  send  them  as  a  gift  to  my  children. 


A  Thought  for  the  Week 

The  aim  of  an  honest  man’s  life  is  not  the 
happiness  which  serves  only  himself,  but  the 
virtue  which  is  useful  to  others. 

— Madame  De  Stael 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


I  SPENT  a  pleasant  sunshiny  day  recently 
wandering  about  the  streets  of  the  old  New 
England  city  of  Portland,  Maine.  On  a  busy 
corner  stands  a  beautiful  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
which  reminded  me  that  Portland  was  the  native 
town  of  the  great  poet.  From  a  friendly  police¬ 
man  I  learned  that  the  old  Longfellow  home  was 

still  standing  and  went  down 
the  street  to  see  it.  It  is  a 
s  q  u  a  r  e,  three-story  frame 
building  typical  of  thousands 
of  homes  of  early  “Yankee- 
land”  but  it  seemed  lonesome 
and  out  of  place  in  the  busy 
city.  Tall  places  of  business 
rear  above  and  overshadow  the 
old  house  on  every  side. 

Stepping  from  the  noisy 
street  into  the  Longfellow 
home  is  like  stepping  a  hundred  years  into  the 
past,  for  the  rooms  and  the  furniture  are  pre¬ 
served  and  arranged  much  as  they  were  more 
than  a  century  ago  when  Longfellow  was  a  little 
boy  and  played  in  them.  He  was  born  in  this 
house  on  February  27,  1807,  lived  here  during 
his  early  years  and  attended  the  Portland  schools. 
After  graduating  from  college,  Longfellow  took 
up  teaching  as  his  profession  and  was  for  many 
years  a  professor  at  Harvard  University.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  considerable  time  spent  studying  and 
traveling  in  Europe,  he  lived  for  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

His  first  wife  was  a  Portland  girl  who  was 
taken  ill  and  died  when  the  Longfellows  were 
on  one  of  their  trips  to  Europe.  A  few  years 
later  he  married  again  and. his  second  wife  met  a 
horrible  death  by  fire  in  1861.  Through  nearly 
all  of  Longfellow’s  writings  there  is  a  note  of 
somber  ness  and  sadness  which  we  can  understand 
when  we  know  that  his  own  life  was  more  or 
less  tragic. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  following  few  paragraphs.  I  want  to  give 
you  a  few  glimpses  of  what  I  consider  the 
best  of  Longfellow’s  poems,  but  because  of  lack 
of  space  there  is  only  room  for  a  verse  or  two 
of  each  poem.  My  hope  is  that  these  brief  selec¬ 
tions  will  renew  your  love  for  this  great  poet 
so  that  you  will  take  the  time  to  find  and  perhaps 
read  aloud  the  complete  poems. 

One  of  the  finest  things  he  has  written  is  called 
“The  Psalm  of  Life”,  about  which  Mr.  Long¬ 
fellow  wrote :  “I  kept  it  for  some  time,  unwilling 
to  show  it  to  anyone,  it  being  a  voice  from  my 
inmost  heart  at  a  time  when  I  was  rallying  from 
depression.”  This  was  after  the  death  of  his 
first  wife.  Before  publishing  it,  he  read  it  to 
one  of  his  college  classes.  I  wonder  how  many 
of  those  college  boys  of  1838  had  any  realization 
that  their  teacher  would  in  time  be  regarded  as 
one  of  America’s  foremost  men  of  letters. 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

“Life  is  but  an  empty  dream!” 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal; 

“Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest,” 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

$  #  %  # 

Let  us,  then  be  up  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 

Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 


While  walking  through  the  streets  of  Portland, 
I  remembered  the  poem  which  Longfellow  wrote 
on  one  of  his  return  visits  to  his  home  town,  and 
I  read  a  part  of  this  to  a  farmer  audience  in  the 
evening.  It  is  called  “My  Lost  Youth”,  a  part  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

Often  I  think  of  the  beautiful  town 
That  is  seated  by  the  sea; 

Often  in  thought  go  up  and  down 

The  pleasant  streets  of  that  dear  old  town, 

And  my  youth  comes  back  to  me. 

And  a  verse  of  a  Lapland  song 
Is  haunting  my  memory  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

V  jJi  Jji  JjJ  V 

Strange  to  me  now  are  the  forms  I  meet 
When  I  visit  the  dear  old  town; 

But  the  native  air  is  pure  and  sweet, 

And  the  trees  that  o’ershadow  each  well-known 
street. 

As  they  balance  up  and  down. 

Are  singing  the  beautiful  song, 

Are  sighing  and  whispering  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

And  Deering’s  Woods  are  fresh  and  fair. 

And  with  joy  that  is  almost  pain 
My  heart  goes  back  to  wander  there, 

And  among  the  dreams  of  the  days  that  were, 

I  find  my  lost  youth  again. 

And  the  strange  and  beautiful  song, 

The  groves  are  repeating  it  still: 

“A  boy’s  will  is  the  wind’s  will, 

And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts.” 

American  educators  now  think  that  no  boy’s  or 
girl’s  high  school  education  is  complete  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Longfellow’s  great  epic, 
“Evangeline”,  a  poem  worth  reading  aloud  around 
your  hearthstone. 

Ye  who  believe  in  affection  that  hopes,  and  endures, 
and  is  patient. 

Ye  who  believe  in  the  beauty  and  strength  of- 
Woman’s  devotion. 

List  to  the  mournful  tradition  still  sung  by  the  pines 
of  the  forest; 

List  to  a  Tale  of  Love  in  Acadie,  home  of  the  happy. 

“The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish”  is  another 
fine  classic,  familiar  now  to  all  of  America’s  boys 
and  girls,  and  interesting  because  it  shows  a 
lighter  humorous  touch  of  the  author’s  nature. 
You  will  remember  how  the  warlike  but  bashful 
Miles  StandislT  sent  John  Alden  to  do  his  wooing 
for  him, 

But  as  he  (John  Alden)  warmed  and  glowed,  in  his 
simple  and  eloquent  language, 

Quite  forgetful  of  self,  and  full  of  the  praise  of  his 
rival, 

Archly  the  maiden  smiled,  and,  with  eyes  overr’jn- 
ning  vdth  laughter, 

Said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  “Why  don’t  you  speak  for 
yourself,  John?” 

Then  there  is  “The  Song  of  Hiawatha”  with 
its  splendid  swing  and  its  rhyming  Indian  names 
handled  so  beautifully  by  the  poet  that  the  whole 
poem  is  almost  like  music. 

Ye  who  love  the  haunts  of  Nature, 

Love  the  sunshine  of  the  meadow, 

Love  the  shadow  of  the  forest, 

Love  ttv.'wind  among  the  branches, 

And  the  rain-shower  and  the  snow-storm, 

And  the  rushing  of  great  rivers 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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PSULVERlZtBf 

LIMESTONE 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


This  hag  of  lime  costs  cents 
but  means  DOLLARS  toyou  l 


A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay— it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Become 
a  Tree 
Expert 

We  Pay  You 
While 
Learning 


Mr.  Fvrusrifsr>r#5  Here’s  your  big  chanee 
1NU  CApcl  ICliLiC  £0  start  in  a  noble  and 

Required  profitable  profession. 

tou  can  travel,  with  ex-  Tbom w n H 

Douses  paid  and  you  start  D>&  UCIIWIIU 

earning  almost  immediately.  We  furnish  room, 

board  and  tools.  Instruction  and  employment 
croo  "Tonic  under  highest  recognized  author- 
tlCC  1  UUlo  jties.  Bartlett  experts  earn  fine 
incomes.  Write  today  if  you  are  W  •  T/w)av 
between  18  and  30,  ambitious,  ”  rile  1  UUtiy 
willing  and  able. 

BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Stamford  Connecticut 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IN6ERS0LL  MUIT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

DHLY  Paint  .endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability  FREE :  TO >  \  OU with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  *  REE  DELIVERY  OEFE  . 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1513 

.252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  H.  Y. 


on  every  piece  of  produce  you 
sell,  would  you  be  proud  or 
ashamed  ?  Are  your  crops  of 
the  quality  that  brings  good 
prices  and  repeat  orders  or 
must  they  be  sold  wherever 
possible  for  whatever  you 
can  get? 

Quality  is  not  a  matter  of  luck. 
Every  season  brings  fresh  proof  of 
the  great  benefit  in  both  yield  and 
quality  that  result  from  proper  fer- 
tilizaton. 

Potatoes  that  are  mealier  and  better 
flavored;  beets,  carrots  and  onions 
that  are  sweeter  and  larger;  bigger, 
firmer  heads  of  cabbage  or  lettuce; 
celery  that  is  more  crisp  and  tender 
— all  these  quality  improvements 
that  bring  better  prices  have  been 
secured  by  including  plenty  of  potash 
in  a  sound  farming  plan. 

Potash  improves  the  shipping  and 
carrying  qualities  of  produce,  is 
essential  to  big  yields  and  helps 
crops  to  fight  off  disease  and,  frost 
injury. 

The  following  fertilizers  have  been 
profitably  used  by  many  successful 
muck  soil  farmers  and  are  highly 
recommended. 


Big  Pay  Anywhere 

Earn  $75  to  $125  Weekly  Wages  ! 

100,000  more  men  needed  NOW.  Learn  America’s 

biggest  Open  Shop  trade.  No  scabbing  because  no  union 
to  join.  No  apprenticeship;  no  strikes;  steady  work. 

8  WEEKS  Training 

Makes  You  an  Expert 

Auto  Mechanic 

No  book  study;  you  learn  with  real  tools  on  REAL 
equipment.  No  schooling  required.  Money  back  guar¬ 
antee  if  not  satisfied. 


FREE 


Your  Railroad  Fare 

|  free  to  either  of  my  great 
schools  if  you  write  AT 
ONCE.  Send  quick  for  my  special  short-time  Reduced 
Tuition  Offer  and  big  48-page  book.  Don't  wait ! 


NF  SWEENY 


Auto,  Tractor  & 
Electrical  Schools 


Cleveland,  0.  1815  E.  24th  St.  Dept.  20WB 


For  muck  soils — try  one  of  these 
three  analysis  —  0-10-10,  0-8-24  or  4- 
8-10.  For  potatoes  and  truck  crops 
muck  soil  growers  generally  apply 
1000  to  2000  lbs.  per  acre  to  insure 
best  returns. 


FREE — A  new,  illustrated  book¬ 
let,  “ Better  Muck  Crops ”,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  the  press.  If  you 
xvillsend  usyoumame  and  address 
we  will  gladly  mail  you  a  copy  as 
soon  as  it  appears. 


Potash  Importing'  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St., Dept.  K-48  New  York, N.Y. 
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The  New  McNary- Haugen  Bill 

It  Will  Probabfy  Be  Passed --  Will  It  Be  Vetoed? 


'  J*’HE  following,  taken  from  the  Indiana 

Fanner’s  Guide,  is  a  concise  and  ac¬ 
curate  summary  of  what  is  proposed  in 
the  new  Surplus  Control  Act.  Every  well 
informed  farmer  will  wish  to  read  and 
acquaint  himself  with  this  information. 

The  proposed  “Surplus  Control  Act,”  an 
outgrowth  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill, 
strongly  sponsored  by  ' the  American  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  and  a  number  of  its  state 
organizations  of  the  Mid-West,  is  most 
commonly  known  because  of  its  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee  idea. 

This  farm  relief  plan  suggests  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  federal  farm  board  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
one  member  from  each  of  the  12  federal 
land  bank  districts.  They  are  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  with  the  con¬ 
sent  to  the  Senate,  after  having  been  duly 
nominated  by  committees  in  each  district 
which  are  elected  by  bona-fide  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  and  cooperative  associations 
whose  eligibility  is  determined  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture.  Election  rules, 
qualifications,  salaries  and  expenses  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  board  are  stated. 

Board  to  Determine  Surplus 

The  board  shall  keep  advised  of  crop 
prices,  prospects,  supply  and  demand,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  shall  advise  co- 
opei'ative  associations,  farm  organizations 
and  producers  in  the  adjustment  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  in  order  that  they 
may  secure  maximum  benefits  under  the 
act.  The  board  shall  be  aided  by  a  coun¬ 
cil  representing  each  of  the  agricultural 
basic  commodities,  those  definitely  named 
being  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice  and  swine. 

When  this  board  finds  that  there  may 
be  during  the  ensuing  year  a  surplus  above 
domestic  requirements  or  sufficient  to 
hinder  orderly  marketing,  it  may  assist  in 
removing,  withholding  or  disposing  of  the 
surplus.  This  may  be  done  through  an 
agreement  with  the  cooperative  associa¬ 
tions,  if  they  exist,  and  such  organizations 
shall  be  paid  from  a  stabilization  fund  for 
the  amounts  of  losses,  costs  and  charges 
arising  out  of  the  purchase,  storage  and 
sale  of  certain  agreed  commodities. 

Equalization  Fee 

In  order  that  each  marketed  unit  of  the 
state  commodities  may  contribute  its 
equitable  share  to  the  stabilization  fund, 
there  shall  be  collected  an  equalization  fee 
on  designated  marketable  farm  products, 
the  amount  and  method  of  payment  to  be 
determined  by  the  board.  To  enable  the 
board  to  begin  operations  and  to  aid  fi¬ 
nancially  until  the  equalization  fees  may 
be  collected,  the  government  shall  appro¬ 
priate  $250,000,000  to  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
volving  fund.  To  this  is  added  a  separate 
appropriation  of  $500,000  for  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  board  which  may  be 
incurred  prior  to  July  1,  1928.  The  board 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  out  of  the 
revolving  fund  to  cooperative  associations 
engaged  in  the  marketing  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity. 


Coming1 — Reference  Number 

IN  many  ways  the  next  number  of 
1  American  Agriculturist  will  be  the 
most  valuable  single  issue  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  that  comes  into  your  home  during 
the  entire  year.  It  is  our  annual  Reference 
Number  and  will  contain  in  concise  form 
so  you  can  get  at  it  quickly  information 
on  almost  every  possible  problem  that  can 
arise  on  the  farm  or  in  the  farm  home. 
It  has  taken  an  immense  amount  of  labor 
to  get  this  material  together  and  to  bring 
it  right  up  to  date.  We  know  that  you 
will  want  to  put  the  issue  away  carefully 
so  that  you  can  have  it  for  constant  refer¬ 
ence  throughout  the  year. 


Attendance  Record  Made  at 
Twentieth  Farmers’  Week 

HE  twentieth  Annual  Farmers’  Week 
at  Cornell  was  characterized  by  a  fine 
program,  good  weather  and  good  roads, 
the  combined  result  of  which  was  a  record 
crowd.  Friday  night  at  five  o’clock,  5,159 
visitors  had  registered  at  the  desk  in 
Roberts  Hall,  the  greatest  number  ever  to 
attend  Farmers’  Week. 

It  is  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of 


the  outstanding  talks  given  during  the 
week,  those  which  perhaps  deal  more  in 
inspiration  than  instruction,  yet  the  smaller 
meetings  where  there  is  free  discussion 
between  speaker  and  audience  are  no  less 
important. 

Western  farm  conditions  and  some  pos« 
sible  remedies  for  them  were  ably  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Henry  Wallace  of  Wallace’s 
Fanner.  His  talk  was  well,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  enthusiastically  received. 

Talks  on  Law  Enforcement 

Airs.  Mabel  Walker  Wellebrandt,  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  told  her  audience  of  some  aspects 
of  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohibition 
Amendment  and  followed  her  talk  by 
answering  a  number  of  questions  from  the 
audience.  % 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann  spoke  on  “The  Eu¬ 
ropean  Farmer — Some  Observations  of  his 
Situation”.  Dean  Mann  spent  some  time 
in  the  various  countries  in  Europe  and 
speaks  from  personal  experience. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Warren  gave  a  series  of  talks 
at  eleven  o’clock  each  day.  He  talked 
about  the  agricultural  depression,  adjusting 
the  farm  business  to  present  conditions 
and  some  public  problems  of  agriculture. 
He  mentioned  the  present  unjust  tax  situa¬ 
tion  and  told  of  the  necessity  for  improv¬ 
ing  living  conditions  on  farms  so  that  they 
will  be  more  nearly  on  the  basis  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  city. 

Many  Conferences  and  Con¬ 
ventions 

A  number  of  conferences  and  conven¬ 
tions  added  to  the  crowd  and  to  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Grange  Lecturers  of  the  State 
had  an  interesting  and  instructive  program 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  while  other 
groups  that  met  together  were  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture,  with  an  informal  re¬ 
ception  and  supper  on  Wednesday  evening. 
The  Cornell  Dairy  Students’  Association, 
the  New  York  Cooperative  Seed  Potato 
Association,  Inc.,  the  New  York  Seed 'Im¬ 
provement  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
a  Rural  Church  Conference,  a  Rural  Edu¬ 
cation  Conference,  the  Homemakers  Con¬ 
ference  and  a  Conference  of  Indian  Farm¬ 
ers  and  Homemakers. 

The  program  is  not  confined  to  pure  in¬ 
struction.  The  aim  of  Farmers’  Week 
seems  to  be  threefold — to  instruct,  to  en¬ 
tertain  and  to  inspire.  Perhaps  from  the 
standpoint  of  entertainment  alone,  the 
most  interesting  feature  was  the  concert 
on  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  Orchestra.  Some  might  disagree 
and  vote  for  the  annual  “Kermis”,  a  play 
produced  by  students  of  the  college  and 
presented  on  Friday  evening. 

High  School  Boys  Judge  Stock 

Students  of  the  High  School  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  the  several 
state  schools  of  agriculture  competed  in 
several  judging  contests  during  the  week, 
the  most  extensive  being  the  stock  judging 
contest  in  the  judging  Pavilion  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  Thirty-two  teams  were  entered.  A 
perfect  score  was  1500  points  and  the  ten 
highest  teams  with  their  scores  were: 

1.  Homer  Academy,  1217;  2.  Franklin 
Academy,  Malone,  1086;  3.  Prattshurg, 
1032;  4.  Webster,  974;  5.  Marathon,  970; 
6.  Forestville,  967;  7.  Gouverneur,  960; 
8.  Alfred,  958;  9.  Edmeston,  935;  10. 
Newark,  932. 

A  cane  was  awarded  to  Paul  B.  Orvis, 
coach  of  the  winning  team.  Medals  were 
awarded  the  following  boys:  Rutherford 
Bell  from  Homer  High,  in  cattle,  with  277 
points  out  of  300;  Archie  Neimi  from 
Trumansburg  High,  in  swine,  .with  100 
out  of  100  points,  and  to  Willard  Morse 
from  Moravia  High,  horses,  with  92 
points  out  of  100. 

The  apple  judging  contest  in  which  19 
teams  were  entered  was  won  by  the  boys 
from  the  High  School  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Sodus.  The  team  from 
Webster  took  second  -place. 
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Ward  s  offers  you 
frompt  Service 
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ugust,  1925,  Ward’s  Baltimore 
House  waW  vastly  increased  in  size  in  1926 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  quickly  learned  the  conve¬ 
nience,  the  saving,  this  big  Balti¬ 
more  House  brought  to  their  homes. 

So  great  was  the  response  that  in 
one  month  plans  were  drawn  for 
vast  additions  to  our  big  building. 

Today  this  great  complete  plant 
of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  is  per¬ 
fectly  equipped  to  fill  your  every 
need.  Today  it  offers  you  larger 
savings,  more  complete  assortments 
of  merchandise,  and  quicker  service 
than  ever  before. 

Why  Not  Save  Money 

on  Everything  You  Buy? 

You  use  your  Catalogue  for  some 
things.  You  get  your  share  of  sav¬ 
ings  on  shoes,  or  furniture,  or  auto¬ 
mobile  tires.  But  do  you  miss  the 
equally  large  savings  Ward’s  offers 
on  men’s  clothes,  or  house  furnish¬ 
ings,  or  dry  goods? 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cus¬ 
tomers  find  great  savings  in  every 


department  of  this  Catalogue. 
Why  not  you — too?  Why  not  save 
as  much  as  you  can  on  everything 
you  buy? 

Ward  Quality 

is  Always  Maintained 

Ward’s  prices  are  the  lowest  for  which 
quality  merchandise  can  be  sold.  But  we 
never  lower  a  price  by  substituting,  by 
adulterating,  or  by  “skimping,”  and  so 
reducing  serviceability . 

It  is  always  possible  to  lower  a  price — 
always  possible  to  cut  quality.  The  inside 
of  a  shoe  does  not  show.  In  a  tire,  new  live 
rubber  looks  no  better  than  old  reclaimed 
rubber.  It  is  easy  to  lower  a  price  and 
make  a  larger  profit  at  the  same  time.  But 
Ward’s  sells  only  the  kind  of  merchandise 
that  will  stand  your  inspection  and  use. 

For  55  years  Montgomery  Ward  8s  Co. 
has  done  business  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  55  years  we  have  backed 
everything  we  sell  with  an  iron-clad 
guarantee. 

So  in  using  your  Catalogue,  in  sending 
all  your  orders  to  Ward’s,  you  secure  a 
double  saving,  a  saving  in  price  and  the 
extra  economy  that  longer  service  always 
brings. 


Use  your  Catalogue 
for  everything 
you  buy 


Montgomery  Ward  ©Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 
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Easier  Work-Lower  Costs 

with  the 

CENTAUR 
TRACTOR 

N1 


rEVER  before  has  any  farm  tractor— regard¬ 
less  of  price — offered  such  an  abundance 
of  practical,  profit-earning  features !  Never 
before  have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
power  unit  that  would  do  —  at  such  small  cost  — 
the  things  that  CENTAUR  does !  At  a  cost  of  a 
few  cents  per  hour  it  will  cultivate  a  9  acre  field 
—in  one  day.  It  will  plow  a  12"  furrow,  pull  a 
heavy  harrow,  seeder  and  other  field  implements.  And  it  is  just  right  for  belt  jobs. 
In  brief,  the  CENTAUR  is  the  tractor  that  you  have  always  looked  for— a  small  size, 
full-powered  unit  that  will  handle  your  farm  work  easily  and  economically. 


For  Large  and  Small  Farms 

If  you  own  a  small  farm — ‘5  to  50  acres— 
the  CENTAUR  will  take  care  of  all  your 
power  work— better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  horses. 

There  is  no  more  trudging  thru  heavy  mud 
when  plowing  or  doing  other  field  work. 
You  slip  into  the  spring  seat,  shift  the 
gears  and  do  all  of  your  work  easily, 
quickly,  comfortably.  For  large  farms  the 
CENTAUR  is  invaluable  as  a  secondary 
power  unit.  It  is  ideal  for  cultivating  — 
and  for  all  general  utility  work. 

Write  or  Mail  Coupon  Today 

Right  now  is  the  time  to  get  your  CEN' 
TATJfR.  There  are  months  of  heavy  work 
just  ahead  and  CENTAUR  will  quickly  pay  for 
Itselfin  saving  your  time  and  labor.  A  post  card 
or  the  coupon  will  bring  you  all  the  facts,  includ¬ 
ing  our  easy  payment  plan.  Write  at  once. 

The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

426  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio 


Easy  Terms — A  Year  to  Pay 

St  is  easy  to  own  a  CENTAUR!  Its  low 
first  cost  means  a  small  .investment  and 
our  carefully  worked  out  EASY  PAY¬ 
MENT  PLAN  gives  you  A  WHOLE 
YEAR  TO  PAY.  Terms  to  suit  your  needs. 

Seven  Years  of  Success 

The  CENTAUR  isn’t  new  and  untried. 
Seven  years  of  remarkably  satisfactory 
service  on  thousands  of  farms  have  proved 
it  to  be  right  in  every  detail.  No  matter 
what  size  farm  you  own,  the  CENTAUR 
has  a  definite  service  to  render  you. 


I - -  I 

J  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO.  | 

|  426  Central  Ave.  Greenwich,  Ohio  | 

Send  CENTAUR  Catalog  and  de-  | 
J  tails  of  easy  payment  plan. 

■  N  ame - j 


Address. 


Dibble’s  Heavyweight 

The  variety  that  yielded  over  100  bushels  per  acre  on  three  fields  producing  our 
original  Stock  Seed.  700  bushels  on  7  1-4  acres  for  Reuben  McDonald  of 
New  Jersey.  At  the  rate  of  117  bushels  per  acre  on  Thos.  W.  Koger’s  farm  in 
Vermont,  “just  twice  as  much  as  of  other  kinds”  for  Irvin  Farber  of  Ohio,  80 
bushels  to  the  acre  on  W.  .1.  Smith's  farm,  N.  Y.  and  Emil  Seibert  of  Monroe 
County,  N.  Y.,  writes — “Outyielded  our  own  seed  three  to  one  this  year.” 

Why  not  grow  Dibble’s  Heavyweight  on  your  farm? 

Grain  is  white  thin  hulled,  average  weight  42  to  46  lbs.  Straw  stiff,  strong  and 
robust.  .  «• 

Dibble’s  Twentieth  Century,  extra  early,  thin  hulled  36  to  38  lbs.  grain  with  tall 
stiff  straw  and  enormously  productive. 

Prices  as  low  as  85  and  90  cents  per  bushel  In  quantities. 

BAGS  FREE  OF  COURSE 
Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples  and  Price  List  FREE.  Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 
Oats,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Etc. 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  FARM 


Before  You  Buy  a 

Single  Action  Harrow 

Investigate  the 

C-ZcJ/’A', 


Single  Action  Harrow.  It  has  many  desirable 
featurc-s  you  should  know  about.  The  disks — not 
the  horses — carry  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine. 
No  tongue  truck  needed.  Gangs  are  reversible;  they 
throw  the  soil  in  or  out.  Extension  type  for  gen- 
»ral  field  work  and  orchard  tillage — 2  harrows  in 
one.  Heat  treated  disks  have  edges  forged  sharp 
— a  Clark  “Cutaway”  process  which  makes  them  eut 
finer,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer— they  won’t  crack, 
bend  or  ehip.  Clark  “Cutaway”  harrows  are  fur¬ 
nished  ready  to  use — no  extras  such  as  weight  pans 
to  buy.  Free:  Catalog  and  valuable  book  “Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.”  Send  Coupon. 


m/\/\/\/\/\/\/\r\/\s\/\/\/\r 

:  THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

63  Main  St.,  Higgamtm,  Conn, 
c  Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The  Soil 
c  and  Its  Tillage.”  Also  name  of  dealer  nearest  me. 


:  Name 
7  Address 
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Sergeant  York  and  His  Folks 


( Continued 

tion  of  life  and  property  as  a  peace 
officer. 

Arriving  at  Livingston,  the  last  rail¬ 
road  station  on  the  way  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  I  presented  my  letters  to  W.  C. 
Estis,  cashier  of  the  Farmers’  Bank  and 
Pooh-Bah  of  the  town.  He  advised 
that  the  New  York  World  office  be  wir¬ 
ed  for  money  as  a  further  means  of  let¬ 
ting  those  interested  know  the  business 
of  the  stranger.  When  the  money  was 
received  Mr.  Estis  turned  me  over  to 
the  rural  free  delivery  driver  who  un¬ 
dertook  my  transportation  over  the  first 
nine  miles  of  the  thirty-five  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  me  and  Pall  Mall.  The  start 
was  made  at  6:30  in  the  morning  in  an 
open  buckboard  to  which  were  hitched 
two  very  tired  and  unkempt-looking 
mules.  Before  we  were  many  minutes 
seated  together  I  began  to  feel  safe  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  driver  knew  the 
object  of  my  mission.  Yea!  even  the 
amount  of  money  I  had  received  from 
New  York  had  been  properly  broad¬ 
cast. 

Miserable  Roads 

Such  roads!  It  was  no  wonder  the 
poor  mules  looked  miserable.  A  mile 
of  driving  over  such  makeshifts  would 
make  the  most  buoj’ant  wish  he  were 
back  where  he  started.  My  general 
recollection  is  of  thick,  viscid  mud  up  to 
the  hubs,  the  wheel  base  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  continuously,  the 
only  variety  being  when  the  traveller 
changed  places  with  the  driver  sitting 
at  the  apex  of  the  angle  when  the  -wheel 
base  changed  over  suddenly. 

Those  same  roads  exist  today  but 
other  roads  have  supplanted  them,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  dogged  few  of  the  moun¬ 
taineers  who  still  resent  the  ways  of 
civilization  and  jog  along,  horseback  or 
muleback  over  the  old  trails.  Going 
into  the  Tennessee  mountains  today  the 
journey  is  made  over  standard  roadways 
built  with  Federal  aid.  Automobiles 
carry  the  mountain  folks  from  their 
homes  to  the  county  seats.  They  are 
living  well  and  moving  rapidly  in  the 
mountains  nowadays  but  there  are  still 
many  “conscientious  objectors”  to  the 
new  order  of  things.  One  of  these 
men,  whose  home  is  near  Byrdstown, 
Pickette  Co.,  expressed  his  opinion  in 
answer  to  a  question  a  few  weeks  ago: 

“I  suppose  the  new  roads  are  good 
things  for  automobiles.  I  don’t  and 
won’t  own  none.  We  used  to  only  need 
one  doctor  a  few  years  ago.  Now  we 
have  three.  We  got  two  more  lawyers 
and  they  tell  me  revenue  men  are  com¬ 
ing  in  by  the  hundreds.  Of  course  it 
makes  no  difference  to  me  about  them 
fellows,  but — 

“Stills”  Are  Guarded 

Revenue  men  formed  the  principal 
reason  for  the  “safety  first”  program  of 
the  first  trip  and  not  without  cause  as 
developed  during  the  four  days  it  took 
to  negotiate  the  thirty-five  miles  from 
Livingston,  Overton  county,  to  Pall 
Mall.  Every  now  and  again  a  lean 
mountaineer  carrying  a  blue-steel  bar¬ 
reled  rifle  appeared  along  the  roadway, 
having  come  silently  out  of  the  woods. 
Each  driver  used  the  same  gesture  on 
these  occasions — lifting  the  right  arm 
to  the  head — and  we  proceeded  without 
harm.  Those  rifles  were  very  business¬ 
like  hut  the  men  who  carried  them  were 
more  so.  They  were  the  outposts  of 
the  moonshine  stills,  some  of  them  per¬ 
manent  fixtures  in  the  wooded  moun¬ 
tains  and  others  known  as  “wild-cat- 
ters,”  moving  about  to  keep  near  the 
cheapest  corn  supply  in  the  adjoining 
valleys. 

Men  who  are  in  a  position  to  know 
say  that  with  the  improved  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  the  moonshine  industry  is 
fleeing  from  the  mountains  to  the  more 
sheltered  cities,  but  there  are  stills  yet 
in  operation  among  my  good  friends 
and  their  environment  would  still  prove 
unhealthy  for  “revenuers”. 

.Many  changes  I  found  there  but  the 
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most  interesting  change  of  all  was  in 
the  gallant  sergeant  of  the  world  war. 
With  the  money  gifts  of  the  admiring 
public  he  has  established  his  farm  on  a 
paying  basis.  Raising  stock  is  his  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  brother  looks  after  it  very 
satisfactorily.  This  opened  the  way  for 
York  to  take  up  what  he  has  long  con¬ 
sidered  his  life  work — providing  an  un¬ 
denominational  college  for  the  education 
of  the  mountain  girls  and  boys.  Five 
years  ago  York  was  living  in  an  8  by 
10  feet  lean-to  attached  to  his  mother’s 
log  cabin.  Today  he  has  a  substantial 
home  on  his  farm  and  another  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction  beside  the  college 
of  his  dreams  near  Jamestown.  The  col¬ 
lege  is  running  and  is  known  as  the  Al¬ 
vin  C.  York  Foundation.  He  is  its 
president  and  has  raised  every  dollar 
lor  its  foundation  and  growth  without 
accepting  a  dollar  from  any  denomina¬ 
tion. 

A  Busy  Man 

I  imagine  the  President,  York  of  1926 
is  too  busy  to  hunt  or  fish  any  more. 
Certainly  his  big  frame  shows  an  in¬ 
clination  to  “settling”.  Five  years  ago 
when  we  had  dinner  in  his  crude  abode 
he  consumed  an  unlimited  amount  of 
potatoes  and  buttermilk.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  he  ate  veryx sparingly.  What 
a  change  in  a  man? 

We  have  Mrs.  York’s  authority  for 
the  statement,  however,  that  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  health  Is  splendid.  We  know  our¬ 
selves  that  his  eyes  gleam  their  elo¬ 
quent  desire  for  his  “Holy  Grail”  just 
as  fulsomely  as  they  did  in  the  long 
ago  when  he  pointed  out  where  he 
would  build  his  college  and  where  the 
new  road  would  pass.  Farmer,  patriot, 
or  college  president  Alvin  C.  York  is 
the  sort  of  man  whose  visions  material¬ 
ize. 

What  will  the  coming  five  years  do? 
-E.  J.  B. 


We  Find  Time  to  Go  to 
Farmers’  Week 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
from  1920  to  1925.  The  cost  of  living  and 
retail  prices  for  food  are  rapidly  coming 
into  balance.  Dr.  Warren  says  “If  fur¬ 
ther  deflation  does  not  occur,  the  prices 
paid  to  farmers  for  food  will  come  into 
adjustment  with  retail  prices  before  many 
years.  They  might  do  so  in  any  year  if 
there  should  be  a  severe  drought”.  This 
is  immediately  encouraging. 

Meanwhile  the  movement  of  population 
from  farms  to  cities  continues  unabated. 
Last  year  37,000  men  and  hoys  left  New 
York  farms  for  cities,  while  only  13,000 
returned.  In  the  eleven  years  since  1916, 
102,000  folks,  net,  or  15.7%  have  left  New 
York  farms.  On  February  first  there  was 
only  one  hired  man  to  each  eight  farms 
in  the  state.  All  this  is  the  direct  effect 
of  poor  financial  returns  from  farming  as 
compared  with  city  industries.  Each  change 
probably  means  some  individual  hardship 
but  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  contributing  to  a 
better  balance  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  and  hence  to  better  returns  to 
those  left  on  the  farms. — M.  C.  Burritt. 


YOU  WANT  OUR  CATALOGUE 

On  Fruit  Trees,  GFape  Vines,  Evergreens.' 

■  ;  '  Hedging.  Roses,  Shrubs  and  Perennials:”::’ 
FRUIT  TREES  35c  AND  UP 
F.  L.  N.  Trees  and  Plants  have  stood  theTtey 
•  rot  ovet.40  years, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Order  with  Confidence 
FINGER  LAKES  NURSERIES 
401  Washington  St.  Geneva.  New  York 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart  Heavy  yielder; 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box241“S.  Pulaski,  N.  Y* 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. Fr«* 
American  Farm  Machine  Co.W 
,  i  33rd  Av.  S.  E., Minneapolis JVliun. 
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Plant 

Northern  Seeds 

Thus  assure  yourself  of 
the  biggest  yields— the 
best  your  garden  can  grow. 
Use  the  Isbell  Catalog  as  your  guide.  It 
shows  varieties  almost  unlimited  of  the 
finest  vegetables,  many  prize  winners  of  in¬ 
ternational  reputation— all  produced  from 
MICHIGAN  GROWN 

‘As  They  _ 

TRADE  f  MARK 

Plant  only  the  best,  hardiest,  earliest 
maturing  seeds.  48  years  growing  seeds 
in  Michigan— ceaseless  experimenting, 
careful  selection,  nnd  perfect  cleaning  have 
made  more  than  200,000  satisfied  Isbell  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  buy  direct  from  the  grower  and 
save  money.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Ttme  Grows 


Write  Today! 

Get  the  1927  Isbell  Seed  Book. 
It’s  a  valuable  guide  for  grow¬ 
ing  great  crops.  Gives  complete 
cultural  directions.  Post  card 
brings  it,  free. 


S.M.  Isbell &Co.,  Seed  Growers^ 
39 1  Mechanic  S«..  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Plant 
ISBELLS 
Quality  Seeds 
for 

Record  Yields 
in 

Your  Carden 


SEEDS-  ■ 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “C’  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Rest. 

KEN DALL&  WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 


OD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better — 57 


years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Extra  packages 
free  with  all  orders.  Large 
catalog  free.  700  illustra¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  it. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

Dept.  10  Rockford,  111. 


DEPENDABLE 

fruit  trees,  grape  vines, 
berry  plants,  flowering 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 

ROSE  BUSHES. 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers, 

WILSON  (Niagara  County)  N.  Y. 

‘'The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’' 
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‘SPECIAL 

Ass  ©re&ard  for  $1.©© 

j  Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice  I 

I  Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 

I I  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec- 

1 1  ion.  Tliis  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free.! 

I  ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio  I 


UK?  MASTERS 


All  Shades,  All  Colors,  Mammoth 
FlowerS.  We  tell  you  how  to  grow 
them.  Write  today— we  will  send 
you  enough  seed  to  grow  150  beauti- 
;  ful  Giant  Shaggy  Asters.  Also  our 

192-page  1927  Cata- - 

log  of  Seeds,  Plants 
and  Bulbs  .  .  .  .  _ _ 

Send  Sc  Stamp  to  Cover  Postape 

CONDON  BROS.,  SEEDSMEN 
Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
Box  274  ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


seers,  n iso  our 

FREE 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 

ROYTVwhP" 


PACKERS 

Wnte  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N.Y. 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Endive — Plan  on  It  Now  for  Next  Fall 

By  Fred.  W.  Ohm 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

IN  mentioning  vegetable  varieties  in  my 

last  week's  notes,  I  did  not  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  most  common  garden 
vegetables.  I  could  have  suggested  many 
more  but  I  tried  to  keep  to  only  the 
earliest  vegetables.  However,  since  we 
are  planning  now  for  all  season,  it  is 
well  not  to  forget  crops  that  will  come 
later,  to  save  space  for 
them  when  laying  out 
the  garden. 

Last  week  I  men¬ 
tioned  several  vari¬ 
eties  of  lettuce  for 
fresh  greens,  including 
Big  Boston,  Mignon¬ 
ette,  Iceberg  or  New 
York  and  the  leafy 
varieties  such  as 
Grand  Rapids.  There 
is  another  form  of 
salad,  Endive ,  that  I  did  not  mention  and 
does  not  usually  appear  in  many  gardens. 
It  really  should.  There  are  several  forms 
of  endive  that  make  very  tasty  and  popular 
salads  once  they  are  tried.  When  I  was 
connected  with  the  State  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  Long  Island  we  included  endive 
in  the  home  garden  course  and  the  several 
varieties  proved  very  popular  for  it  gave 
us  a  delicious  salad  after  cold  weather 
had  put  an  end  to  outdoor  crops. 

Endive  for  Out-of-Season 

Boardleaved  Batavian  Endive  proved 
very  popular  with  us.  Some  folks  prefer 
to  use  it  like  spinach  or  as  flavoring  in 
soup.  However,  we  let  it  grow  all  sum¬ 
mer,  keeping  it  well  hoed  and  cultivated 
until  the  fall  when  the  plants,  roots  and 
all,  were  taken  up.  We  packed  them  close 
together  in  a  rather  shallow,  flat-bottom 
trench  about  18  inches  wide  and  approxi¬ 
mately  8  inches  deep.  We  tried  not  to 
disturb  the  roots  a  great  deal,  taking  the 
soil  right  with  them.  We  packed  the 
plants  in  tight  together  in  even  rows, 
covering  the  trench  with  boards,  on  top 
of  which  we  placed  a  layer  of  straw, 
covered  with  more  boards  to  shed  the 
rain.  At  holiday  time  we  took  out  the  most 
delicious,  yellow  blanched  heads,  really 
very  choice.  We  took  celery  out  of  the 
trenches  at  the  same  time.  They  made  a 
great  variety. 

A  Variety  of  Indoor  Finishing 

French  Endive  or  Witloof  chicory  is 
another  tasty  winter  salad.  This  crop  is 
sown  in  the  open  ground  during  June, 
cultivated  and  allowed  to  grow  all  sum¬ 
mer.  In  the  fall  the  roots  are  lifted,  the 
tops  trimmed  off  and  the  roots  trimmed  to 
aboqj  6  to  7  inches  in  length.  These  are 
packed  upright,  in  rows,  in  a  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  two  or 
three  inches  of  sandy  loam  soil.  When 
the  roots  are  all  packed  in  the  box  they  are 
then  covered  with  some  more  of  this  sandy 
loam  soil,  rather  sandy,  to  a  depth  of  about 
6  inches.  Then  the  box  is  placed  near  the 
heater  in  the  cellar  and  kept  moderately 
moist  until  the  sprouts  appear,  at  which 
time  the  roots  are  removed  and  the  leafy 
tops  cut  off  and  served  on  the  table.  These 
long  yellow  compact  heads  are  considered 
a  real  delicacy.  Farmers  and  gardeners 
near  cities  and  big  towns  who  try  out  this 
idea  and  make  a  success  of  it,  may  find 
that  they  have  a  product  that  will  make  a 
good  seller  for  the  late  fall  or  early  winter. 
It  is  something  worth  trying. 


Cutting  the  firewood  with  a  carpenter’s 
saw  is  just  as  sensible  as  using  one  to 
prune  the  fruit  trees.  Buy  and  use  a 
good  pruning  saw.  Efficient  tools  make 
it  easier  to  do  efficient  work.  Ninety 
cents  for  a  pair  of  hand  shears  and  a  dol¬ 
lar  and  a  quarter  for  a  saw  is  an  invest¬ 
ment  justified  even  in  the  home  orchard. 

*  *  * 

An  apple  barrel  buried  in  the  grotinc 
so  that  it  will  rest  in  a  slanting  position, 
makes  a  good  container  for  the  home 
storage  of  cabbage. 


Fred.  W.  Ohm 


Just  one  spraying 

for  Control  of  Apple  Aphis,  Scale  Insects  and  Red  Mite 


Rosy  Apple  Aphis  cause  deformed  apples.  They7 
may  appear  in  destructive  numbers  any  season  with¬ 
out  warning.  A  one  spray  control,  saving  summer 
nicotine  sprays,  is  possible  with  Sunoco  applied  from 
the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves  are  one  inch, 
long.  It  is  safe. 


TERRAPIN  SCALE  (Peach.  Lecanium) 

This  is  a  dreaded  pest,  as  it  hibernates  on  the 
branches  in  the  half-grown  stage.  It  seriously  attacks 
plum,  sycamore,  maple  and  peach. 

Lime  sulphur  will  not  control  it. 

In  the  Dover,  Delaware,  district  peach  and  plum 
trees  were  overrun  with  this  destructive  pest.  Prac- 
ticallyevery  known  killer  (?)  was  tried  andtheTerra- 
ptn  still  thrived.  About  two  years  ago  they  began 
using  Sunoco  (i  part  oil  to  15  parts  water)  and  today 
the  district  is  practically  cleaned  up. 


Red  Mite. — A  dangerous  new  pest  having  sev¬ 
eral  broods  in  summer;  over-winters  on  trees  in 
egg  stage.  Deep  red  and  almost  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Sunoco — x  to  20  parts  of  water — applied  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  underside  of  branches  will  effectively 
prevent  hatching. 

Federal  and  State  experts  recommend  good  mis¬ 
cible  oils  like  Sunoco,  since  lime  sulphur  is  not 
effective  on  this  pest. 


Apple  growers  can  save  the  cost  of  sum¬ 
mer  nicotine  sprays  if  Sunoco  Spray  Oil  is 
used  in  the  “open  bud”  stage  until  the  leaves 
are  one  inch  long.  •  . 

Sunoco  costs  less  than  lime  sulphur  and 
nicotine  and  covers  20%  more  trees. 

Sunoco  shoutd  not  be  classed  with  any 
other  miscible  oil  on  the  market.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  uniform;  will  not  freeze;  mixes  easily 
with  cold  and  hard  water;  is  non-corrosive 
and  pleasant  to  use. 

Many  large  fruit  growers’  associations 
and  city  park  departments  have  used  Sunoco 
successfully  year  after  year  for  a  general 
clean-up  of  all  scale  insect  pests. 

Our  entomological  staff  has  prepared  a 
booklet  with  spray  schedules  and  uses  of 
Sunoco. 

It  is  free,  just  use  the  coupon. 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Philadelphia 

SUN  OIL  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
Branches  and  Agents  in 
Principal  Cities 


7\dme. _ 


Address _ _ _ 

S  tait...., _ _ _ — 

Mail  to  Spray  Oil  Department 
AA-2-26  Sua  Oil  Company,  Philadelphia,  P». 


TRUCKS  -  WACO  NS -WHEELS 


Write  for  free  book  describing  Farm  Trucks,  W agons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors — 
Crawler  Attachment  lor  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 


ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO.,  2  ELIS  ST.,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Packets  of  **  * 


Seed  of 
New  Flowers 


jp&j 

j &  Big  Seed  Book  q  * 
kfor  10  cents  ^  „  ... 

|6  Packets  NEW,  A- 

SLarge  Flowered  Zin- 
Snias,  Poppies,  Cosmos, 

I  Asters,  Stocks  and  Hollyhocks- 
S  originated  by  California’s  greatest 
or  flower  wizard — also  BIG  NEW  1927 

/STARK  BOOK  showing  NEW  Flow- 
„  ’ersand Vegetables.  ALL FORlOcentsj 
IN  STAMPS.  Write  Quick! 

UftS  STARK  BRO’S 
at  LOUISIANA,  MO.,  forlll  Fears 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS.  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-1  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /Pi 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  /Cpd 
SEED  HOUSE 
f  Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


Oats 


QFNQ  AT1HN  One  of  the  most  productive 
1  x  A  1  1  I  a  oats  in  cultivation.  75 
Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-40  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65e  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats,'  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


I  I  17  FOR  FARMS 

JL  1  1V1  Ha  AND  GARDENS 

In  car  loads.  Truck  load  lots  or  less  delivered  on  farm. 
Tel. — Waverly  1959 

JOHN  J.  HARVEY  CO.  Legal  St.  &  P.R.R.  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRY  Ssif'SK,” 
PLANTS  FREF.f  B°°k 

THE  W.F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


Dress 

Grain  €r®ps 

with 

Nitrate  of  Seda 

1  nop°unc*so*Nitrate 

AUUof  Soda  per  acre 
top-dressed  early  in  the 
spring  produces  5  to 
10  bushels  per  acre  in¬ 
crease  in  wheat,  15  to 
20  bushels  per  acre  in¬ 
crease  in  oats,  also  a 
large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  straw,  as 
much  as  40  per  cent, 
in  hay,  and  makes  pas¬ 
ture  lands  50  per  cent, 
better. 

200  pounds  Nitrate 
of  Soda  per  acre,  side- 
dressed  on  corn  when 
knee-high  increases  the 
yield  by  10  to  30 
bushels  per  acre. 

W e  have  the  evidence. 

May  we  send  you  our  new  pamphlets  telling 
how  to  fertilize  grain  and  other  crops,  as  well 
as  timely  suggestions  from  our  State  Manager 
who  is  in  touch  with  your  local  conditions  ? 
Cut  out  this  advertisement ,  write  your  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  margin,  naming  your  principal 
crops  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office.  jg(jQ 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 

Raieiprh,  N.  C.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  G.  Jackson.  Miss.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orlando,  Fla.'  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angeles,  Cal- 


820  (10) 


When  Bag  Balm  comes  into  the  cow  bam, 
out  goes  all  the  annoying,  costly  troubles  of 
the  udder  and  teats.  No  more  loss  of  milk 
through  nervous,  restless  cows. 

Bag  Balm  heals,  with  marvelous  speed,  all 
cuts,  chaps,  cracked  teats,  teats  stepped  on 
or  bruised  many  way.  The  healing  is  usually 
effected  between  milkings.  Just  a  dab  of  Bag 
Balm  assures  the  complete  rebuilding  of  the 
injured  tissues.  For  Caked  Bag,  Bunches, 
Cow  Pox — any  inflammation  or  congestion 
Bag  Balm  gives  prompt,  effective  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  clean,  sanitary,  inexpensive — 
and  cannot  taint  the  milk.  Big  10- ounce 
package,  60c,  at  general  stores,  feed  dealers 
and  druggists.  If  your  dealer  is  not  sup¬ 
plied,  order  from  us,  giving  us  his  name. 
Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  sent  free. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville,  Vt. 


This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
our  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.” 


There  Is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable. 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent, 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  priced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It’s  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  on  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  and  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  February  26,  1927 


What  Do  Dairymen  Want? 

Milk  Committee  Wants  Advice  ot  Producers 


"pHE  answer  to  the  question  should  be 

easy;  more  money  for  milk,  a  market 
for  all  the  milk  all  the  year ;  honest 
weights  and  tests;  assurance  that  when  the 
end  of  the  month  comes  around,  they  will 
get  pay  for  the  milk  they  deliver.  Fur¬ 
ther,  they  want  their  interests  as  pro¬ 
ducers  properly  represented  in  matters  of 
legislation ;  they  want  to  see  their  mar¬ 
kets  develop  regularly  and  constantly 
through  the  years;  they  want  a  voice  in 
determining  prices  and  policies,  and  they 
want  to  know  the  requirements  of  their 
markets  so  that  they  may  meet  these  re¬ 
quirements  in  order  to  protect  their  mar¬ 
ket  from  invasion  from  other  regions. 

I  think  every  milk  producer  in  the  New 
York  Milk  Shed  will  agree  that  these  are 
the  things  that  dairymen  want.  But  folks 
seem  to  disagree  considerably  on  the  ways 
and  means  that  should  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  realization  of  these  needs. 

The  Committee  Want  Your 
Opinion 

The  Milk  Producers’  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Unified  Organization  which  was 
appointed  at  the  general  meeting  in  Utica 
on  October  27,  is  conducting  hearings  at 
the  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets  in 
Albany.  They  have  taken  an  abundance 
of  testimony  from  leading  farmers,  milk 
traffic  agents  of  railroads,  statisticians, 
dealers,  bankers  and  leaders  of  cooperative 
organizations. 

What  they  want  now  is  the  opinion  of 
the  vast  body  of  farmers  in  the  territory, 
the  fellows  who  sit  on  the  milking  stool 
morning  and  night,  every  clay  of  the  year. 
The  Committee  wants  a  statement  coming 
directly  from  every  one  of  the  more  than 
100,000  dairymen  in  the  territory. 

To  get  such  an  expression  is  a  stu¬ 
pendous  undertaking,  but  the  committee 
considers  it  vital  at  this  time.  Naturally 
they  have  turned  to  the  Farm  Bureaus  as 
the  independent  farmers’  agency  nearest  to 
the  producer  and  with  facilities  for  gath¬ 
ering  the  opinions  from  farmers  first  hand. 
They  have,  therefore,  sought  the  help  of 
the  County  Agents  and  asked  them  to 
canvass  the  dairymen  of  their  respective 
counties. 

.  Questions  You  Will  be  Asked 

The  County  Agents  will  send  you  the 
following  list  of  questions  about  March 
first : 

What  cooperative  milk  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  do  you  belong  to? 

How  many  milch  cows  do  you  keep? 

Would  one  organization  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  be 
preferable  to  the  present  arrangements? 

Can  the  milk  of  this  territory  be  mar¬ 
keted  profitably  and  in  an  orderly  manner 
without  a  substantial  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  territory  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion  ? 

Should  the  marketing  agency  for  sell¬ 
ing  milk  for  producers  in  this  territory 
be  composed  of  a  membership  of  individual 
farmers  or  of  “Company  Unions”  or  of 
community  units? 

Is  it  essential  that  surplus  milk  be  kept 
from  competition  with  fluid  milk? 

Should  surplus  milk  be  manufactured 
into  by-products  by  the  farmers’  market¬ 
ing  organization  or  by  the  buyer  of  fluid 
milk? 

Should  shipping  stations  and  equipment 
be  owned  by  “local  community  groups”  or 
by  a  “central  sales  organization”  or  by  the 
“buyer  of  milk”  ? 

How  should  the  current  operating  costs 
of  a  farmers’  marketing  organization  be 
financed?  How  should  the  permanent  in¬ 
vestment  of  the  producers’  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  be  financed? 

How  essential  and  how  effective  is  a 
contract  between  the  producer  member  and 
his  selling  organization  ? 

Should  the  selling  agency  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  paid,  non-member  employees  or 
by  the  elected  officers  and  directors  of  the 
producers’  organization? 

What  can  be  done  to  equalize  the  sea¬ 
sonal  production  of  milk? 

Can  the  cost  of  producing  milk  be  made 
a  basis  for  determining  the  price  of  milk? 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  tuberculin 
requirement  for  milk  sold  in  New  York 


City  on  the  producers  in  your  community? 

What  measures  should  be  adopted  to  re¬ 
duce  costs  arising  from  duplication  of 
shipping  plants? 

Does  the  buyer  of  your  milk  take  all 
of  your  milk  all  of  the  year? 

Every  dairyman  in  the  New  York  Milk 
Shed  owes  it  to  his  business  to  study  these 
questions  carefully  and  answer  them 
frankly.  He  also  owes  this  help  to  those 
farmers  on  the  committee  who  are  giving 
so  much  of  their  own  time  and  are  work¬ 
ing  so  diligently  to  get  this  information 
together  for  the  benefit  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry. — Charles  A.  Taylor. 


Albany  News  Notes 

AST  week  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sembly  voted  74  to  47  against  Gov¬ 
ernor  Smith’s  proposal  to  abolish  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  maintained  that  this  department 
should  be  responsible  to  the  Governor  of 
the  State  in  the  same  way  other  depart¬ 
ments,  except  that  of  Education,  are.  But 
the  Legislature  believes  that  the  present 
arrangement  tends  to  keep  politics  out  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 

*  *  * 

/GOVERNOR  SMITH'S  recommenda- 
tion  to  abolish,  the  State  Fair  Com¬ 
mission  was  accepted  last  week  by  the 
Reorganization  Committee.  The  functions 
of  the  Commission  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  State  by  a  deputy  to  -be  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

Contagious  Abortion  Causes 
Serious  Loss 

( Continued  prom  page  3) 

It  is  the  maturing,  or  ripening,  of  the 
egg  which  brings  on  heat,  or  estrum.  In 
the  case  of  the  cow,  heat  normally  lasts 
for  about  24  hours,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  ovisac  ruptures  and  heat  sub¬ 
sides  (passes  out  of  heat).  It  is  at  this 
time  that  the  ovum  is  made  accessible  to 
a  spermatozoon,  provided  the  cow  has  been 
bred  and  conditions  are  normal.  The  union 
of  the  female  cell,  the  ovum,  with  one 
male  cell,  spermatozoon,  now  takes  place 
and  the  product  of  this  union,  the  fertiliz¬ 
ed  ovum  starts  on  its  journey  through  the 
oviduct  to  the  uterus.  Usually  there  are 
several  million  spermatozoa  available  at 
each  service,  but  only  one  of  these  can  be¬ 
come  effective  and  unite  with  an  ovum. 

The  Fallopian  tube,  through  which  the 
fertilized  ovum  must  pass  on  its  journey 
to  the  uterus,  is  lined  with  cells,  eaclf  hav¬ 
ing  little  hair-like  projections,  called  cilia. 
These  cilia  keep  moving  back  and  forth, 
directing  their  movements  towards  the 
uterus  and  it  is  this  force  which' carries  the 
egg  into  the  uterus.  The  trip  is  not  so 
rapid  as  that  made  by  the  spermatozoa,  for 
it  requires  as  long  as  10  to  15  days  for 
its  completion. 

Early  Changes  in  the  Egg 

When  union  of  the  germinal  elements 
occurs,  the  head  of  the  sperm  is  buried 
into  the  ovum  and,  by  a  complicated  pro¬ 
cess,  the  cells  fuse,  forming  one  cell.  The 
tail  of  the  spermatozoa  falls  off  and  is  dis¬ 
carded.  Its  use  is  merely  that  of  propul¬ 
sion.  Then  the  fertilized  ovum  commences 
to  divide  and  form  new  cells.  This  appar¬ 
ently  goes  on  rapidly  while  descending  into 
the  uterus,  and  upon  arrival  there,  it  is 
already  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
nourishment  which  it  is  to  receive  from  its 
host  through  the  uterine  wall. 

In  the  cow,  these  attachments  are  con¬ 
fined  to  certain  restricted  areas  known  as 
cotyledons,  or  buttons.  The  buttons  are 
composed  of  two  parts,  that  which  is  a 
part  of  the  fetus  and  that  which  belongs  to 
the  dam  and  is  part  of  her  uterus.  The 
fetal  side  carries  the  circulation  of  the 
fetus,  and  the  maternal  side  (the  uterine 
side)  carries  blood  vessels  from  the  moth- 


Sets  the  Pace- 

A  Speed  Indicator  Bell  on  each 
United  States  Cream  Sepa¬ 
rator  regulates  its  operation. 

Simple  and  positive  in  action, 
this  device  allows  operators 
to  maintain  the  required  num¬ 
ber  of  turns,  only  42  or  48 
per -minute,  and  eliminates 
overwork  and  needless  labor 
of  excess  speeds. 

u.s  •  Cream 
Separators 

are  manufactured 
in  seven  sizes  — 
motor  or  engine  at¬ 
tachments  for  the 
larger  sizes. 
Prompt  shipment 
can  be  made  of 
complete  separa¬ 
tors  or  repair  parts 
for  any  style. 


Some  desirable  territories  are 
open — perhaps  yours. 

Ask  us  for  terms  to  agents. 

Vermont  Machine  Co.  inc. 


BELLOWS  FALLS, 
VERMONT,  U.S.  A. 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — • 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow 
eled  at  every  joint. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Inc. 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  t  a  Year  to  Pay 


Equipped  with 

Heavy  Aluminum  Pails 

YOU’VE  never  seen  a  finer,  more  finished  piece 
of  machinery;  made  of  finest  materials  by 
men  who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  business.  Cows  like  Fords  Milker,  give 
freely  fifth  little  stripping  easy  to  handle  and 
clean. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48 


showing  our  model  for  every  purpose ; 
single, double, double  single,  double  double, 
etc.  Agents:  Some  open  territory.  Write 
for  details. 

Myers-Sherman  Company 
^  213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


New  Improved 

lords 

Milker 


Single  Unit 


Complete 

Electric  or 
Cos  Engine 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

De?f.S07-B  Frederick,  Kt. 


fir)  m 
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milk  and  buttertat  production, 
calve  regularly,  adapt  themselves 
quickly  to  all  climates  and  fit  prof¬ 
itably  into  the  farming  program* 
Write  for  literature 
'Extension  Servlet 

H0LSTEINP3FRIESIAN 

Association  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Ulinnjf 


Registered  Brown  Swiss  CA,U«hftefEaie!m' 

three  thousand  dollars;  two  cows,  ten  heifers  various  ages, 
four  coming  fresh,  tested., 

cloud  ROBINSON,  CONNEAUT  LAKE,  PA. 


Gnornc^V  Bull"  Re8'stere(i-  yearling 
Ueriiacy  D  U  I  I  |,y  tangwater  AR 

sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A.  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Raoictarpd  Holstein  SERVICE  BULL  W81  ,)reed 
Registered  noisiem  ing  $125.  certificates  ac 


cepted.  JOSUN  BROS.,  CHEMUNG,  NEW  YORK. 


it  -r  __  bred  to  International  Junior  Champion?  We 
neileiS  bave  Milking  Shorthorns. 

M.  WHITNEY  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Carload  Choice  Registered  Holstein 

either  heifers  or  cows.  E.  P.  SMITH,  SHERBURNE,  N.  Y. 


■CTOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

X  EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


WANTED 


YOUNG  STOCK  for  pasture.  One 
hundred  acres.  Flowing  well. 
Cement  tank. 


ELMER  A.  SNELL,  LaFARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a.  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKlLL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  is  $350  cash  f.o.b.  if  he  is  unsold 
on  March  1,  the  price  will  be  reduced  to 
$300  for  the  month  of  June,  and  so  on, 
the  price  will  be  reduced  $50  monthly 
until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars ,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


STALLIONS  Res  Belgians.  Sorrel,  ba 
,  roans.  Foaled,  1922.  191 

Well  bred,  good  individuals.  Pair  ro; 
fillies,  foaled,  1924,  1926. 

W.  L.  PORTER,  Breeder,  Jamestown,  P 


SWINE  BREEDERS 
""foRSALE-FIVE  BROOD  SOWS 

Hue  to  freshen  last  of  April,  last  year  sold  $300  fro 
ue  first  litters,  and  the  most  wonderful  mothers  to  01 
ouroc  service  hog. 

F.  L.  ABBOTT,  GT.  BEND. 


Large  Tvne  0  I  f  PIGS  six  T°  eight  weeks 

6  V/.I.V,.  up  A(JE  Brc(,  from  prlze 

winning  strain.  Will  ship  011  approval.  Price  $10.00  with 
Pedigree,  E.  LAFLEB,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  l°0 h;ads 

Hulls.  Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y,' 

40  R pr Lr q]ti ro  C.  White  and  Poland  China 

no  c  grade  pigs— 6-8  weeks  old. 

»  ;  ;  3  months  old  $12.00  each.  4  (lilts  and  2 

oils  100-12.1  lbs.  $25.00  each.  G  Bred  Sows  $50  each. 

c-  E-  BOSSERMAN _ YORK  SPRINGS,  PA. 

Registered  Poland  Chinas,  ™res'  s  w"k 

P®.  Bred  Sows.  Service  Boars,  Be?g\S  Collfes 

•  Hamilton,  -  -  cochranville,  pa. 

HegisterctJ  Duroc  Jersey  Pigs 

er  sex,  150  to  200  pounds,  $35  to  $45.  Bred  sow  $75. 

_RTHUP,  brown,  NOTTINGHAM,  PA. 


GOAT  BREEDERS 


GOATS  WORLD’S  BEST  HEAVY  MILKING  Nl 

strain  sr*.  '{rf‘stered  Purehreds  $60.  From 


er.  It  is  here  that  the  cir-cutation  systems 
of  the  mother  and  fetus  lie  in  direct  con¬ 
tact,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the 
very  thin,  membranous  walls  of  the  very 
fine  vessels. 

Through  these  walls  the  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  blood  pass  by  osmosis;  that 
is,  the  exchange  is  more  in  the  nature  of 
what  may  lie  commonly  termed  as  “soaking 
through”,  for  the  blood  of  the  mother  nev¬ 
er  flows  directly  into  the  blood  system  of 
the  fetus.  This  arrangement  is  termed 
“the  placental  filter”.  The  red  corpuscles, 
or  other  of  the  much  smaller  organized 
elements  of  the  blood,  and  bacteria  can¬ 
not  pass  through  it.  This  is  the  reason 
that  the  unborn  animal  does  not  suffer 
from  acute  infections  which  may  affect 
the  dam,  and  it  also  explains  why  newly 
born  calves  from  tubercular  dams  are  al¬ 
most  100%  free  from  tuberculosis  at  the 
time  of  birth. 

During  the  period  between  the  time  that 
the  fetus  first  starts  as  a  miscroscopic  in¬ 
dividual  within  the  uterus,  until  it  is  born 
into  the  world,  many  important  changes 
are  continually  taking  place ;  not  only 
within  the  fetus,  but  in  various  organs  of 
the  mother.  The  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  fetus  requires  changes  in  the 
organs  of  the  mother  'if  the  growth  re¬ 
quirements  are  to  he  met.  Only  a  few 
of  the  most  salient  changes  can  he  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time. 

Cervical  Seal  of  Pregnancy 

Soon  after  the  cow  conceives  (becomes 
pregnant,  gets  in  calf),  there  forms  within 
the  cervical  canal  a  plug,  formed  of  thick 
mucus.  The  mucus  is  secreted  \y  the  cells 
lining  the  cervical  canal  (the  opening  into 
the  uterus)  and  forms  what  is  konwn  as 
the  “uterine  seal”  or  “mucus  seal  of 
pregnancy”.  This  hermetically  seals  the 
uterine  cavity  and  prevents  infection  from 
getting  into  it  from  the  vagina.  If  the 
plug  is  not  well  formed,  so  that  infec¬ 
tion  can  pass  through  the  cervix  into  the 
uterus,  the  pregnancy  is  rendered  unsafe. 

When  a  cow  becomes  pregnant,  the  fetus 
attaches  itself  in  one  of  the  uterine  horns 
usually  the  one  corresponding  to  the  side 
from  which  the  ovum  or  egg  was  derived. 
As  the  fetal  membranes  commence  to  de¬ 
velop,  they  push  rapidly  backward  through 
the  pregnant  horn  to  the  region  of  the 
cervix  and  thence  across  into  the  non¬ 
pregnant  horn.  Between  the  membranes 
and  the  fetus,  fluid  is  formed,  known  as  the 
“fetal  fluids”.  The  fetus  is  thus  .literally 
floated  in  the  fluid  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  its  development  unhampered  by 
pressure  from  other  organs  of  the  cow 
and  to  a  large  extent  guarded  against  in¬ 
jury  from  without.  With  a  pregnancy  of 
five  or  six  weeks,  fetal  fluids  have  col¬ 
lected  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
readily  felt  through  the  rectum  by  those 
experienced  In  making  examinations  for 
pregnancy.  As  the  membrane  grows,  con¬ 
nections  with  the  uterine  wall  are  estab¬ 
lished  at  various  points,  by  means  of  the 
formation  of  numerous  cotyledons,  or 
buttons. 

Many  Factors 

The  growth  of  the  membranes  and  the 
fetus  is  immediately  dependent  upon  the 
sufficiency  and  health  of  these  placental  at¬ 
tachments.  When  the  uterine  cotyledons 
have  been  destroyed  in  one  uterine  horn, 
as  Is  often  the  case  following  a  severe 
case  of  retained  afterbirth,  then  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  membrane  to  receive 
nourishment  over  that  area.  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  has  been  very  extensive,  the  nourish¬ 
ment  Is  often  insufficient  to  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  fetus,  and  its  death  is 
the  natural  consequence. 

Reproduction  may  be  interrupted  by  in¬ 
numerable  factors  pertaining  to  or  integral 
to  the  reproductive  process.  A  general 
insight  into  these  factors,  beginning  with 
the  more  salient  physiological  processes  as 
has  been  previously  outlined,  is  therefore 
highly  desirable  if  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  abortion  and  sterility  problem 
of  dairy  cattle  Is  to  be  had.  It  will  be 
shown  later  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nor¬ 
mal  functioning  of  the  genital  organs 
points  out  in  various  ways  the  proper 
course  which  should  be  followed  in  the 
clinical  handling  of  abortion  and  sterility. 


EMPIRE 

Milking  Machine 


-  milks  like 
a  suckine  calf 


BECAUSE  Empire  Milking  Machines  reproduce 
the  calf  method,  cows  give  down  milk  in  greater 
quantity  each  day  and  for  more  days — pay  bigger 
milk  dividends. 


One  person  easily  does  more  milking  than  two  or 
three  expert  hand  milkers.  You  get  clean  milk  with 
a  low  bacteria  count— easy  to  operate,  easy  to  keep 
clean. 


You  bank  the  cost  of  wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man 
whose  work  the  Empire  does.  Sold  on  easy  payment 
plan.  Makes  dairying  a  better,  more  profitable  bush 
ness.  Send  for  booklet — mail  the  coupon  today. 


♦  * 

The  new  B  B  Marvel  Cream 
Separators  get  all  the  cream 
all  the  time —  and  last 

The  improved  and  permanently  bal¬ 
anced  bowl  of  the  new  B  B  marvel 
represents  the  greatest  separator  im¬ 
provement  in  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Troublesome  neck  springs  and  bush¬ 
ings  have  been  eliminated.  The  bowl 
is  mounted  on  an  automatically  oiled 
ball  bearing  spindle,  supported  by  a  stationary  shaft.  Perfect, 
permanent  balance,  freedom  from  vibration  and  tilting,  which 
waste  cream,  practically  frictionless  operation — guarantee  all 
the  cream  all  the  time. 

Run  skim  milk  from  any  other  separator  through  a  B  B 
Marvel  and  you  will  v/ant  the  extra  cream  it  separates.  A  right 
size  for  every  herd.  Sold  on  easy-payment  plan.  Mail  the  cou¬ 
pon  today. 

♦  ♦  * 


♦ 


Running  water  in  house  and  barn 
for  a  few  cents  a  day 

The  Empire  Water  System  provides  com¬ 
fort,  saves  work  and  time  for  every  member 
of  the  family,  every  day  in  the  year — means 
bathroom  comforts,  does  away  with  inter¬ 
minable  pumping  and  lugging  water,  makes 
kitchen,  laundry  and  dairy  work  easier,  re¬ 
duces  fire  insurance  premiums,  gives  cows 
and  hogs  all  the  water  they  want — more 
milk,  heavier  hogs. 

Easy  to  install,  silent  in  operation,  a  steady 
flow  at  any  faucet,  motor,  pump 
and  tank  equipment  with  300 
gallons  an  hour  capacity — com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  only  run¬ 
ning  water  can  supply  for  about 
a  nickel  a  day.  Sold  on  easy  pay¬ 
ment  plan.  Mail  coupon  today. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 


Dept.  4,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  send,  without  obligation,  the  booklets  checked  and  your  easy 

payment  plan 


□  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 

□  ‘‘The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators” 

□  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems” 

Name _ _ 

Address _ _ _ 

* - -  -  - » 
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longer  hours  of 
service  save  bat 
tery  costs. 

w  HEN  yon  next  buy  bat¬ 
teries  for  your  radio-  set,  ask 
your  local  dealer  for  Diamond 
Batteries,  then  ring  the  date  on 
your  calendar  when  you  install 
them. 

Long  after  you  have  forgotten 
when  you  installed  them,  they 
will  still  be  delivering  their  si¬ 
lent  noiseless  uniform  power — so 
necessary  for  enjoyable  radio  re¬ 
ception. 

Diamond  Batteries  give  longer 
hours  of  service  because  of  their 
stabilized  construction  which  pre¬ 
vents  high  internal  resistance — 
the  cause  for  batteries  Quickly 
“running  down”. 

You  owe  it  to  your  pocketbook 
and  to  your  radio  -enjoyment  to 
buy  Diamond  Batteries  because 
they  give  you  the’  “most  Radio 
hours  per  dollar.”  ' 

Your  dealer  carries  Diamond 
Batteries  or  will  get:  them-  for 
you.  -  -  -  •  '  ■ 

DIAMOND  ELECTRIC 
Specialties  Corp. 
Newark,  N.  J. 


1 

Syf- 
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Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  13  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  Is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
ire  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  eaeh  1-trip  we  receive. 

Wire  or  rente  tor  information ,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30  doz.  size  with  flats  and  fillers, 
excelsior  pads,  carriers,  both 
peach  and  tomato,  hampers, 
baskets,  and  ail  other  fruit  and 
vegetable  containers.  New  and 
second-hand  flats,  fillers  and  ex¬ 
celsior  nads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.. 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


old  BAGS 


HIGHEST 
PRICES 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.. Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  your  territory  bring 
->  |-n?7  terv  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
vour  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St..  New  York,  N.  V. 


Rmvm,  Cauqhs,  CaadMe* 

k  »r.  Worms!  Most  for  coil. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  (of 
jgjtj  Heaves  orrooneybnck.il. 28 
'(Y**  per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 

Tbs  Newton  Remedy  Os* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


vF»r  Stock 


MILK  PRICES 

rT',HE  following  are  the  February 
A  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 


Class 

1 
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2  A 
2  B 
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$2.85 

2.20 


2.15 


Fluid  Milk  ....$3.00 
Fluid  Cream  .. 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 
Cond  milk 
Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evao.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.45 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the' weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 

announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2  54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone,  the  price  i|  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  HOLDS  SLIGHT  GAIN 


CREAMERY 

Feb.  16 

SALTED 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

1926 

Higher 

than  extra 

.  .52 

52(2 

51( 

2-52(4 

44 

-44(2 

Extra  (92  sc) 

51.(4 

-  . 

-51(4 

43(4 

-43(4 

84V91  score  . 

:47(4 

-51 

47 

-51 

41 

-43 

Lower  G’d’s 

45 

-46 

44 

-46 

40 

-404 

the  supplies,  at  least  enough  to  steady  the 
market.  These  hoped-up  for  factors  how¬ 
ever,  apparently  have  not  materialized  for 
more  eggs  than  ever  are  coming  forward 
leaving  the  market  in  an  unsettled  condi¬ 
tion  with  asking  prices  generally  trending 
downward.  The  greatest  weaknesses  in 
the  average  extras  or  those  grades  just 
below  the  top.  Fancier  selections  are 
meeting  a  better  trade  deal.  Undergrades 
are  having  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it 
especially  those  showing  a  poor  pack.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  watch  local  markets  closely  as 
an  outlet  for  the  less  desirable  grades. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  market 
is  the  comparatively  strong  position  of 
brown  eggs  which  are  usually  outselling 
whites  at  the  present  time. 

It  looks  as  though  the  market  is  in  for 
another  slip,  at  least  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vices  received  by  the  Price  Current.  It 
is  reported  that  supplies  both  in  the  west 
and  the  south  are  being  offered  very  freely 
and  many  sales  for  near  future  deliveries 
are  being  closed  at  lower  prices.  For  the 
first  time  this  year  quotations  show  a 
shade  below  those  of  last  year.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  the  relatively 
strong  position  of  the  egg  industry  in  the 
past  is  beginning  to  show  its  effects. 

There  are  some  newcomers  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  who  are  going  to  be  hard  hit,  especi¬ 
ally  those  who  have  not  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  the  matter  of  overhead  per 
hen.  Those  who  have  kept  down;  their 
overhead  need  have  no  fear.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  egg  game  begins  to  feel  a 
little  pressure  the  fellows  in  the  far  west 
who  have  to  pay  the  most  for  transporta¬ 
tion  will  doubtless  be  the  ones  who  will 
be  the  first  to  liquidate.  However,  nearby 
producers  have  to  watch  every  detail  very 
closely  in  order  that  production  may  be 
maintained  at  the  highest  possible  level  at 
a  rock  bottom  cost. 

LIVE  POULTRY  HOLDS  FIRM 


FOWLS 


Feb.  16 


Feb.  15 

Feb.  8 

1926 

Colored  . 

-28 

30-31 

Leghorns  .  , . . 
CHICKENS 

28-29 

30-31 

Colored  . 

. . . . 

-27 

— 

Leghorn  , . .  . , 

. . 

25-26 

33-40 

Broilers  . 

. 40-48 

40-45 

-50 

On  the  15th  the  butter  market  held  a 
slight  gain  over  the  prices  reported  a  week 
ago  but  the  market  as  a  ivholc  is  extremely 
sensitive.  To  illustrate  this;  one  the  14th 
reports  from  Chicago  were  very  strong 
and  the  market  immediately  reacted.  On 
the  15th  western  advices  were  weaker  and 
buyers  immediately  revised  their  bids. 

Monday's  market  looked  as  though  we 
might  reach  52c  for  creamery  extras  on 
Tuesday  hut  the  sudden  switch  held  the 
market  to  5ijkc.  Advices  from  the  west 
vary  as  to  production.  The  production  re¬ 
port  of  the  Land-o  Lakes  Inc.,  for  the 
week  ending  February  5th  shows  that  the 
make  during  that  week  was  approximately 
6%  less  than  the  make  during  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  However,  the  make 
during  that  week  also  shows  slightly  less 
than  4%  gain  over  the  last  week  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  On  the  other  hand  the  Price  Cur¬ 
rent  reports  that  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Creamery  Butter  manufacturers 
reports  that  the  make  of  butter  in  the 
association  plants  for  the  week  ending 
February  5th  was  2.7%  more  than  the 
same  week  last  year  and  5.9%  more  than 
the  last  week  in  January. 

CHEESE  HOLDS  FIRM 

STATE  Feb.  16 

FLATS  Feb.  15  Feb.  8  1926 

Fresh  fancy  . — — - - - — - 

Fresh  av’ge  . . . . 

Held  fancy  . 27'  -,-28  27' 2-28  27*4-29 

Held  av’ge  . 26  “-27  26  -27  26  -27 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  cheese  market  here  in  New  York.  “All 
is  quiet  on  the  Potomac.”  The  west  is 
still  running  a  little  above  par  with  New 
New  York.  However  of  late,  there  has 
been  an  easier  tendency  which  has  not  had 
any  effect  here  in  the  East.  There  is  prac-  _T_  _TV  * 
tically  no  fresh  cheese  arriving  and  not  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

enough  business  being  done  to  warrant  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  po- 
quotations.  tato  market  since  last  week’s  report. 

EGGS  LOWER;  BROWNS  FIRMER  MainUk,  I'^poSndSs’aTe’scn: 

I  HAN  WH11ES  ing  from  $3.50  to  $4  with  bulk  goods  at 

$4.75  to  $4.85  per  180  pounds;  States  per 
150  pounds,  $3.25  to  $3.50  for  bulk 
goods;  $4  to  $4.15  per  150  pounds,  Long- 
Islands  ill  150  pound  sacks  from  $4.00  to 
$5.25  for  No.  1  with  bulk  stock  at  $5.75 
to  $6  per  180  pounds.  Reports  state 
that  Long  Islands  are  sustained  with 
difficulty  and  top  prices  are  extreme.  It 
Extremely  mild  weather  and  cheap  eggs  is  also  the  general  report  that  top  prices 
from  the  Pacific  Coast  are  playing  hob  on  Maines  are  realized  only  in  extreme 
with  white  eggs  from  nearby  points.  Last  cases.  A  year  ago  States  were  bringing 
week  we  felt  that  there  might  be  a  little  from  $7.75  to  $8  per  180  pounds  in  hulk, 
.relief  from  the  .‘big  storm,  that  was  ,sup-  ti  is  rather  iptq testing'^ to  note  that-  a 
posed  to  be-  raging  through  the  west.  year  ago  Bermudas'  were  selling  at  the 
Furthermore  it  was  expected  that  hatchery  same  price  as.  Today  at  $14  to  $15  per 
operations  might  make  some  inroads  into  barrel  with  No.  1  stock. 


The  live  poultry  market  is  holding  up 
very  well,  as  far  as  fowls  are  concern¬ 
ed.  As  a  matter  of  fact  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  over  last  week's  quotations. 
Fowls  are  selling  very  well  with  Leg¬ 
horns  getting  the  better  call.  Fancy 
Leghorns  are  outselling  colored  and 
heavier  stock  by  2  cents  per  pound. 
There  are  not  many  chickens  in  the  ex¬ 
press  receipts,  not  enough  to  warrant 
quotations.  Freight  chickens  are  sell¬ 
ing  fairly  -well  where  they  are  nice  at 
about  26c  hut  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  are  too  saggy  and  coarse.  The 
broiler  market  is  holding  its  own.  Prices 
cover  the  same  range  as  last  week  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  choice  Barred 
Rocks  which  are  reported  to  have  sold 
as  high  as  48c.  Those  who  have  some 
old  hens  that  they  are  ready  to  work 
off  to  market,  now  that  they  are  finish¬ 
ed  with  winter  production  may  find  a 
good  market  soon  when  the  Jewish 
holiday  Purim  is  celebrated. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAIN 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago) 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  9 

Last 

Year 

Wheat  . 

1.41% 

1.65% 

Corn  . 

..  .79% 

.81 3  8 

.78 

Oats  . 

.47 

•41  /a 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Nezo  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.49(4 

1.52 

1.95% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  .  . 

.  .  .92 

■  89% 

,91 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.  .  .54 

.54  (4 

.50 

NEARBY 

WHITE 

Feb.  15 

Feb.  16 

Feb.  8  1926 

Selected  Extras 

.  .28-39 

41-42 

39-40 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

. , .36-36(4 

39-39(4 

-38 

Av'ge  Extras  .  . 

.  .  .35-35(4 

40- 

36-37 

Firsts  . 

. . .34-34(4 

38-38% 

35-35(4 

Gathered  . 

. . .33-35t4 

35-39(2  34-37 

Pullets  . 

33- 

-34 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. . .39-40 

40-42 

36-37 

According  to  R.  L.  Gillett,  agricultur¬ 
al  statistician  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets  a  survey  taken  recently  showed 
that  on  January  1  there  were  7,251,000 
bushels  of  merchantable  State  potatoes 
on  hand  which  is  slightly  more  than 
2,000,000  bushels  above  the  stocks  on 
hand  a  year  ago  but  considerably  less 
than  what  they  were  at  the  same  time 
in  1925,  when  fancy  potatoes  in  150- 
pound  sacks  were  bringing  $1.90  deliv¬ 
ered. 

BEANS  CONTINUE  WEAK 

The  bean  market  continues  weak 
especially  where  kidney  beans  are  con¬ 
cerned.  Red  kidneys  are  now  selling 
from  $6.75  to  $7.50  whereas  a  week  ago 
they  were  25  cents  higher.  White  kid¬ 
neys  have  also  slumped  25  cents  on  a 
hundred  pounds.  Marrows  are  not  what 
they  were  a  week  ago,  on  the  average 
the,,  sales  showing  a  25  cent  reduction. 
$7  is  now  the  very  top  price  whereas  a 
week  ago  it  was  the  inside  quotation  on 
choice  marks.  Others  are  selling  as 
low  as  $6.25. 

Pea  beans  are  about  the  only  ones 
who  held  their  previous  position  still 
selling  at  from  $5  to  $5.50.  It  is  report¬ 
ed  that  bean  buyers  are  not  any  too 
anxious  to  take  on  extra  stock  unless 
they  know  that  the  beans  have  been 
thoroughly  dried.  Last  fall  we  all  know 
what  the  condition  was  and  a  great 
many  beans  were  brought  in  containing 
too  much  moisture  and  it  is  feared  that 
this  stock  is  going  to  cause  considera¬ 
ble  trouble  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets 
a  little  milder. 

HAY  MARKET  EASIER 

The  hay  market  has  eased  off  a  shade 
since  last  week.  Receipts  have  been  a 
little  heavier  and  buyers  have  been  look¬ 
ing  around  for  cheap  stock.  No.  2  hay 
has  bee'n  generally  bringing  $24  to  $25 
although  on  one  or  .two  occasions  we 
hear  of  sales  at  $1  less  where  small 
bales  are  concerned.  Other  grades  are 
selling  down  as  low  as  $19  and  $20.  It 
is  only  occasionally  that  we  hear  of  No. 

1  selling  at  $26.  Rye  straw  is  still 
bringing  from  $25  to  $26  a  ton. 

APPLE  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  of  late;  fanciest,  well  graded 
marks  of  the  more  desirable  varieties, 
holding  steady  while  poor  and  average 
grades  are  getting  very  little  call.  Bald¬ 
wins,  Greenings,  McIntosh  and  Spies 
still  hold  the  center  of  the  barrel  apple 
stage. 

CABBAGE  MARKET  DULL 

The  cabbage  market  as  far  as  state 
Danish  is  concerneyd  continues  to  be  a 
pretty  dull  affair  and  carlot  prices  gen¬ 
erally  run  from  $15  to  $18  per  ton.  Job¬ 
bing  sales  average  a  little  higher.  We 
have  heard  of  one  grower  up-state  who 
conceived  of  putting  up  his  cabbage  in 
100-pound  bag  lots  and  loading  up  the 
car  with  that.  It  is  said  that  the  stock 
sold  quickly  and  at  a  satisfactory  price, 
considering  the  market  level. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  has  eased  off  a 
little  since  last  week.  $17  is  about  the 
very  top  price,  most  of  the  States  arriv¬ 
ing  have  been  selling  from  $14  to  $16 
with  ©occasionally  a  few  primes  at 
$16.50.  Common  to  medium  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $10  to  $13.75. 

Automobile  Went  Dead  “ 

nections,  no  juice,  no  turn  over.  A  “trick  of  the  trade” 
dried  out  all  wiring  without  fire  in  two  minutes  and  the 
car  started  off  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  SPARK 
PLUG  FOULED  CONTINUOUSLY  in  another  car,  nothing 
seemed  to  help.  A  “trick  of  the  trade”  showed  bow  to 
avoid  fouling.  An  automobile  mechanic’s  note  book  gives 
10  years  of  practical  “tricks  of  the  trade”,  worth  dollars 
and  time  to  any  owner  or  map  connected  with  automobile?. 
Not  the  common  "instruction  book”  but  a  friend  that  helps 
you  out  of  scrapes  and  difficulties. 

Ask  for  free  circular, 

L.  E.  SUTCLIFFE 

310  East  20th  Street, _ Chester,  Penna. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

Strout’s 'New  Farm  Catalog 

126  Ulus,  pages  of  interesting  vital  information  for  the 
farm  seeker.  Farms  of  every  kind,  bargains  all;  for 
instance,  pg.  43  describes  farm  at  about  half  value,  110 
acres,  good  10-room  house,  2  nice  barns,  cement  base¬ 
ment;  65  acres  heavy-cropping  fields,  20-cow  pasture, 
large  variety,  fruit  &  berries,  near  all  advantages;  price 
only  $3500  including  10  choice  cows,  heavy  horse, 
poultry,  all  equipment,  crops;  part  cash.  Avoid  losing 
the  farm  you  want.  Get  this  free  catalog  today  and  take 
first  choice  of  bargains.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4tf> 
Ave.,  New  Yirk  City. 
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THIS  YEAR  successful  farmers  will  demand  larger 


'  (13)  723 

yields  per  acre 


\  Use  a  fertilizer  made 

right 

2  Fertilize  liberally  the 
acres  you  plant 


3  Use  a  high  analysis 
fertilizer 


4  Consult  the  A.  S.  A. 


in 


this  4 -point  plan  for  extra  yields 


Be  sure  you  understand  this  point:  “Guar¬ 
anteed  analysis,”  as  you  see  it  marked  on  a 
fertilizer  bag,  means  only  the  amount  of 
plantfood.  It  does  not  guarantee  the  kind 
or  quality  of  plantfood,  which  may  vary 
greatly  in  fertilizers  of  the  same  analysis. 

• 

The  kind  and  quality  of  plantfood  in 
the  fertilizer  you  buy  depends  upon  the 
manufacturer  who  makes  it. 

There  you  have  the  reason  for  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  quality  in  this  4-point  plan.  Suc¬ 
cessful  farmers  take  no  chances  with  the 
quality  of  fertilizer  they  use.  They  put  their 
faith  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizers.  They 
know  that  the  Swift  name  on  any  product 
means  the  best  product  of  its  kind — has 
meant  that  for  50  years. 

Follow  this  4-point  plan  for  extra  yields-* 
the  yield  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  pay 
cost  of  production.  There  your  profit  begins. 


By  fertilizing  liberally  the  acres  you  plant 
you  can  get  this  larger  production  per  acre 
—and  save  on  your  labor  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Use  high  analysis  fertilizer. 
It  gives  you  the  amount  of  plantfood  you 
want  for  less  money,  saving  on  bagging,  labor 
and  freight. 

Plan  now  for  a  larger  profit-making  extra 

yield  this  year.  Follow  Swift’s  4 -point  plan. 

* 

It  is  your  best  assurance  of  success. 

Talk  over  this  plan  with  the  A.  S.  A. 
(Authorized  Swift  Agent).  He  knows  good 
fertilizer  practice  in  your  locality.  Get  his 
advice.  Look  for  his  sign.  It  marks  the  place 
to  get  “the  fertilizer  the  best  farmers  use.” 

i 

Swift  &  Company 
Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md.  Norfolk,  Va. 


Follow  the  advice  of  your  Experiment  Station 


It  is  based  on  the  results  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  field  tests.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany’s  staff  of  fertilizer  experts,  adding 
their  own  knowledge  to  these  results , 
have  worked  out  recommendations  for 


the  profitable  use  of  Swift’s  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers .  Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  ( Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent)  for  these  recommen¬ 
dations —  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift’s 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to  use  on  your  soil. 


Swift  Ag'ent 


SWIFTS 


fertilizers 

to  use  THEM 


Come  in  and  let’s  talk  over  this 
profit-making  4 -point  plan. 
I  co-operate  with  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  keep  informed  of  the 
work  of  our  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  I  can  help  you  select  the 
analysis  and  the  amount  of 
Swift’s  Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to 
make  you  the  most  profit. 


dM- 


Authorized  Swift  Agent 


Swifts  Red  Steer  Fertilizers 

“  It  ham  to  use  them  "  ■ 
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CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


If  you  want  unusual  success  with  your 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft¬ 
ness.  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 

_ _  supplying  Vi  ta¬ 
rred  Turner  ltl'ne  D  andspeed- 

nit  Zrer  ^  lhe  build- 

Jenf.'. ln8  of  bone  and 
ofGlassCloth  tissue.  Chicks 
thrive  amazingly  and  grow  very 
fast.  If  you  want  to  raise  every 
chick,  if  you  want  early  broilers 
and  layers,  put  GLASS  CLOTH 

in  your  brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  i3  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  i  ts  cost  many  times  a  season. 

The  Ames  Test 

Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 
glass  died,  while  all  under 

fc-Sga . -nu _ GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and 

k.. n  grewrap;(jjy_  The  illustration 
Bhows  the  difference  i  n  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start 
and  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none. 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  01 10 


Ideal  S©r 
HOT  BEDS 

Mach  Cheaper  Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  becaase  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  ar.d  spindley  for  want  of  violet  Tight. 

Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoidimitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

I  fr.-f  H  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft  long 

r~J  fd  ~  I"!  7  —I  j  and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 
B  §  l  9!  •  I  d  d  1$ '!  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
mill.n  IHIt)  after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 
i  t  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.50  for  30 
ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  IS  ft  roll.  Common  sense  instructions, 
“Success  With  Chicks,”  with  each  order.  Catalog  illus¬ 
trating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glass  Cloth.) 

B2adera,  Nebr. 

Wellisageon,  Ohio 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  l.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 

724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FEEDING  PIGS 


FEEDING  PIGS  £0i-kshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 

Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  0  weeks 
old,  $6.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  seleciion  of  pigs 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates — 
Ref.  Tanner's  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Pigs  For  Sale 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
weeks  old.  $7  each;  S  weeks 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all 
are  easy  feeders  and  -ast 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
C.  0.  I). 

CLOVER  H 
R.  F.  D.  Box  48,. 


Express  charges  paid  to  your 
depot.  Chester  and  York- 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7 
old.  $7.50  each.  Pure  hred 
or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
your  Depot.  These  are  net 
bred  from  large  stock,  they 
growers  and  will  all  make 
crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 

ILL  FARM. 

Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  gY&g. 

shire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
all  large  grow  thy  pigs,  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
?6  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6. GO  each.  All 
good  feeding  pigs.  Will  crate  and  ship 
from  2  to  50  pigs  C.O.D.  to  you  on  approv¬ 
al.  No  charge  for  shipping  crates. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed 
WALTER  LUX, 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  C086 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offers 

Holstein  Heifer 

Rich  in  the  blood  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 

This  handsome  heifer  calf  born  No¬ 
vember  16,  1926,  represents  four  crosses 
of  the  blood  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  the  greatest  son  of  the  world’s 
famous  milk  sire  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad.  Her  sire’s  dam  holds  a  record  of 
30.85  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  Her 
maternal  and  paternal  sire  is  Henger- 
veld  Homestead  De  Koi  4th  who  has  22 
A  R  daughters,  he  being  by  the  famous 
Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  out  of 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha,  a  30-pound 
daughter  at  four  years  of  age. 

For  further  particulars  and  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction  New  York 


The  Harris  Laboratories  were  the 
first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul¬ 
try  men. 

Use  only  the  purest  Norwegian  oil 
in  feeding  your  flocks.  Harris  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  rich  in  potent  vitamines 
—A  and  D. 

Avoid  cheap,  unrefined  oils.  Harris 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  used  bytheU.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Experiment  Stations  and 


thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal¬ 
lons,  freight  collect  $32.00— 5  gallons, 
express  collect— $9.00— 1  gallon  post¬ 
paid  $2.50. 

Brewers’ Yeast  — Harris  grows 
healthy  birds — increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  100  lbs.  freight  collect,  $30.00— 
50  lbs. express  collect  $16.00— 25  lbs. ex¬ 
press  collect  $9.00— 5  lbspostpaid$2,00 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


tested 


STANDARDS 


Harris  v 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y, 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

I  I  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

I  I  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 
□  I  ftm."  Yeast  3  P°stP*id  4'00 


Name 


Address 
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The  Farm  News 

Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream  Company  on  Trial 


T’VURING  the  past  week  Commissioner 
Pyrke  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  has  been  conducting  a 
trial  of  the  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream 
Company,  Inc.,  on  charges  of  milk  adul¬ 
teration.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we 
mentioned  this  subject  in  our  news  columns 
last  week  with  particular  reference  to 
Smith  Brothers  Milk  and  Cream  Company. 
The  Smith  Brothers  Company  was  fined 
$25,000  by’  Commissioner  Pyrke  and  had 
its  license  for  buying  milk  from  farmers 
revoked. 

The  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream 
Company  is  said  to  be  controlled  by  the 
same  interests  that  control  the  Smith 
Brothers  Company.  In  the  evidence  put 
before  Commissioner  Pyrke  in  the  trial 
of  the  Middle  States  Company,  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  adulteration  of  milk 
had  been  carried  on  on  such  a  large  scale 
that  a  special  machine  called  an  homogen- 
izer  had  been  used.  This  homogenize!'  is 
a  mechanical  appliance  used  to  break  up 
the  globules  of  fat  in  condensed  milk, 
which  was  dumped  into  the  machine  with 
skimmed  milk  and  water.  Mr.  Kenneth  F. 
Fee,  Director  of  the  Dairy  and  Markets 
Bureau  of  the  State  Department,  testified 
that  he  had  conducted  his  inquiries  at 
plants  of  the  company  at  Canastota,  Bal- 
lina,  Peterboro  and  Kirkville.  Fie  charged 
that  there  was  adulteration  on  a  large 
scale  of  milk  shipped  to  the  city  by  the 
use  of  skim  milk,  rinsings,  w’ater  and  con¬ 
densed  milk.  He  testified  also  that  this 
company  had  shipped  large  consignments 
of  cream  to  Smith  Brothers  Milk  and 
Cream  Company. 

Under  the  terms  of  Section  53  of  the 
Farms  and  Markets  Law,  the  only  per¬ 
missible  assumption  on  the  basis  of  the 
charges  is  that  3,199  cans  shipped  during 
the  period  of  eleven  days  covered  by  the 
charges  all  contained  adulterated  milk.  The 
trial  is  still  being  conducted  as  we  go  to 
press. 


North  Country  News  Notes 

By  W.  I.  Roe 

HE  first  half  of  February  has  come 
and  gone,  leaving  the  ground  bare  in 
most  places  except  for  the  remains  of  the 
banks  that  came  earlier  in  the  winter. 
Roads  are  open  in  most  directions  for  auto 
travel,  and  even  the  roads  of  Barnes 
Corners,  Tug  Hill,  and  other  high  points 
north  toward  the  Canadian  line  are  open¬ 
ing  gradually.  The  milder  weather  has 
been  a  great  relief  to  coal  bins  and  wood 
piles,  and  so  far  has  had  no  detrimental 
effect  on  the  meadows,  although  they  would 
he  better  with  more  covering. 

4=  4=  * 

In  journeying  to  and  from  Ithaca  last 
week,  one  was  struck  with  the  general 
snowlessness  of  the  country  all  the  way 
down.  If  not  afraid  of  striking  the  usual 
“Farmers  Week  weather”  one  could  have 
made  the  trip  with  a  car  as  easily’  as  in 
the  summer.  As  it  was,  the  weather  was 
the  best  and  travelling  the  best  that  I 
remember  during  the  sixteen  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  Farmers  Week 
that  I  was  privileged  to  attend. 

All  of  which  leads  one  to  remark  the 
great  changes  that  have  happened  at  Cor¬ 
nell  College  of  Agriculture  in  that  length 
of  time.  The  crowds  that  are  ever  so 
much  larger,  seem  almost  smaller  as  there 
is  so  much  more  space  to  encompass  them. 
The  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy,  Poultry, 
Forestry,  Caldwell  Hall,  Bailey’  Audi¬ 
torium  and  even  the  Flome  Economics 
buildings  have  all  come  into  being.  The 
amount  of  good  work  that  is  being  done 
by  this  institution  can  unfortunately’  never 
be  measured,  and  while  the  actions  of  some 
members  of  staff  may  be  misinterpreted 
occasionally,  the  aims  and  programs  all 
lead  to  a  sounder  agriculture,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  felt  all  over  the  world. 

*  *  * 

While  there  we  heard  Dr.  Warren  in 
his  quaint  manner  discuss  the  general  sit¬ 
uation  as  it  has  revealed  itself  to  him,  and 


it  seems  an  especially  good  time  to  be 
living  in  a  dairy  country’,  with  the  crops 
and  fruit  men  having  so  many  trials  and 
tribulations.  Then  too  a  decrease  of  an¬ 
other  8000  persons  in  farm  population  dur¬ 
ing  1926  leads  to  some  more  solid  think¬ 
ing.  v  *  ■  * 

One  could  not  help  but  notice  the  num¬ 
ber  of  empty  farm  houses  and,  unworked 
farms  all  along  the  road,  which  coupled 
with  the  rundown  appearance  of  farm 
buildings,  fences,  and  general  condition 
of  the  land  in  general  of  a  considerable 
number  of  farms,  shows  only  too  clearly 
that  farming  as  a  profession  has  been  pass¬ 
ing  through  some  very  troublous  times.. 
In  Northern  New  York,  at  least,  it  would 
appear  to  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
many  of  the  farms  laying  back  from  the 
railroads  and  general  arteries  of  travel 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  left  more  or 
less  umvorked,  while  those  situated  in  the 
hills,  more  remote,  will  be  put  back  into 

the  production  of  wood. 

*  4=  * 

The  reforestration  of  a  considerable 
area  would  appear  to  be  a  profitable  thing 
in  the  long  run,  now  that  it  appears  that 
the  hard  woods  left  may  in  a  short  time 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
and  thus  hold  at  least  a  part  of  the  huge 
paper  mills  in  Northern  New  York  instead 
of  all  disappearing  over  the  line  into  Can¬ 
adian  forest  country.  The  farm  land  left 
— that  which  is  readily  accessible  to  mar¬ 
kets  or  transportation,  and  which  is 
more  easily  worked  with  machinery — will 
continue  to  return  a  fair  income  to  the 
farmer  who  applies  business  methods  to 
his  farm  business.  In  working  all  this 
out  our  Northern  New  York  and  in  fact 
all  New  York  State  agriculture  will  be 
undergoing  very  radical  changes  during 
the  next  decade. 


County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — There  was  just 
enough  snow  came  last  night  to  whiten 
the  ground.  There  is  considerable  snow 
in  the  woods  yet.  It  seems  peculiar  to 
see  people  drawing  ice  on  wagons  to  fill 
ice  houses,  when  most  other  winters  we 
were  having  our  deepest  snow  at  this  time. 
The  top  price  for  loose  hay  in  the  barn 
in  this  locality  is  $12.00  per  ton.  Wood 
delivered  at  the  stores  is  $4-5<3  per  cord 
and  take  the  pay  in  trade.  Potatoes  bring 
$1.50  to  $2.00  when  sold  by  the  farmers. 
Milch  cows  bring  $75  to  $150  per  head, 
coming  fresh  this  spring.  There  will  be 
considerable  moving  done  as  usual  this 
spring  among  tenant  farmers.  1  he  state 
is  furnishing  a  variety  of  advice  for  the 
farmers.  There  have  been  meetings  held 
in  the  grange  hall  here  on  Poultry  raising 
and  Forestry.  Mercury  at  9  A.  M.  is  28° 
above.  Weather  is  cloudy  and  the  wind  is 
in  the  south. — P.  S.  S. 

Notes  from  New  Jersey 

Hunterdon  County — February  has 
started  very  fine  and  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  farmers  may  get  along  with 
their  work  as  the  weather  has  been  so  that 
all  that  could  be  done  was  to  take  care  of 
their  stock.  There,  is  lots  of  corn  to  husk 
and  very  little  oats  has  been  thrashed  yet. 
Some  farms  are  being  sold  and  lots  of 
farms  are  for  rent  as  there  is  no  help  to 
be  had  at  any  wages  that  the  farmers 
can  pay— $60  to  $70  a  month  and  board. 
Fresh  cows  are  ready  for  sale  at  good 
prices.  Beef  cattle  are  very  low.  Flogs 
are  at  a  good  price.  Pigs  at  six  weeks 
old  are  ready  sale  at  $6.00  apiece.  Hay, 
$16.00  a  ton;  wheat  $1.20  a  bushel;  oats 
40  to  45  cents  a  bushel.  Corn  has  a  slow 
sale,  as  it  is  too  damp.  If  dry,  it  will 
sell  for  85  cents  per  hundred  in  the  ear. 
Horses  are  selling  better  than  for  some 
years. — J.  R.  F. 


Alfalfa  and  clover  are  ideal  roughages 
for  dairy  cows  and  they  improve  the  land 
on  which  they  grow.  The  solution  is  * 
raise  them  at  home. 
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WITTE 

ENGINES 


200,000  in  daily  -g*  ,T 
world-wide  use. 


DIRECT  From  Factory  -  Wholesale  Prices— Easy 
Terms— No  Interest.  57  years  proves  WITTE 
most  durable,  economical  —  burns  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construction  —  Valve- 
in- Head  Motor— WICO  Magneto— THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR- LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

CATALOG  Describes  New 
Improvements,  New  Low  Prices 
and  Long-Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers. 

,  WITTE  ENGINE  WORMS 

1801  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1801  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


s 


^  jl!?,  &  of  111  High  quality  Double  Galvan- \ 

,  izedFencmg  for  less  than2c  a  foot.  Aleo  I 
fair  “Vinft.on  Steel  Posts.  Barb  Wge  * 
-S*-V  Mctal  and  RollIRoofing,  Paints  etc  t 

Mil  Directfrom  Factory— Freight  Paidi 

i  P  for  my,  Bw  Bargain  Catalog  U 

l!  11  save  you  a  lot  of  money.  Every- r 
•  thing  guaranteed.  24  hour  service. 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 

Cleveland, 

.-(16) . 


Saves 

Losses 


Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized. 
Near  round — no  corners  for 
crowding — vermin  and  rat 
proof.  Diameter  12  ft.  Com¬ 
bination  Ventilator  and 
stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  500  chicks. 
Special  Concession  for 
order  n oiv — write  today 
ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

340  Warden  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  ROSSMETAL  Silos-Hog  Houses-Corn.  Cribs,  etc. 


PERFECT  OIL  BROODERS  5°  ^ou  need  \  new 

brooder  or  a  petter 
one  than  you  now  use?  Ask  us  for  prices  and 
full  information  about  “The  Perfect”  Oil  Brood¬ 
er  before  buying  new  equipment.  A  surprise 
awaits  you. 

dUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton.  N.  Y. 

“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  eacli  and 
up-  Member  I.B.C.A..  Catalogue  free. 

the  keystone  hatchery 

Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 

baby  chicks  All  from  free  range  and  heavy  lay- 

,0,,  lug  flocks.  Barred  Rocks,  $14  per 

..T'eio'  C-  '''•leghorns,  $12  per  100.  Mixed  or  Broil- 
$1)  per  100.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Postage  paid  to  your  door. 

frank  nace. 


Cocolamus,  Pa. 


JONES’ 


barred  rock  and 


L 


SINGLE  COMBED  OHIO^ 

abmh  white  leghorn  uniuivo 

Ouaml  nCTery.lia5'-  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival;  Good 
Muanty  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 

ARGE  STOCK  Pine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 

Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
...  ww  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

^health  „m“re^al!'!  P»y  y°u  better.  Every  flock  culled 
sity  expert’  if.  P,r°duct!on  and  landed  by  0.  S.  Univer- 
Reds  $15%  ^lte  leghorns  $13,  B.  Iiock,  W.  Bock,  B.  I. 
*d  $19  w-i>MLnorc^,W-  Wyandotte*  $16,  Heavy  Assort- 
"7  gua?antwdPekpn  ,Duck'ings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliy- 

thls  ad  SOUDFRg°mle*iPru1»Tll;urf'a^alos  Prcel  ®rder  from 

— -  •  GuUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bacyras,  0. 

quality  baby  chicks 

V  t  LErHnRWQZEK  B^AR?0N  ENGL,SH  S.  C.  WHITE 

tionfrnmS  ^  J0T,  Mtra  <*8  PrOdUC- 

*150  perto^c^f  m$77°  plrToo! 

2012  ™&BSGif„L!ElLE"’  8">  '• 


How  We  Changed  Our  Business 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

means  that  the  soil  is  improving  and 
it  makes  the  farm  look  green  and  attrac 
tive  at  all  times.  If  we  are  too  busy  to 
cut  it,  the  neighbors  are  always  glad  to 
do  it,  for  a  share,  and  when  we  plow  it 
the  soil  is  in  fine  condition  for  almost  any 
crop. 

We  are  fortunate  in  our  location,  at  the 
corner  of  two  busy  highways  with  constant 
streams  of  traffic  both  ways.  We  have 
been  surprised  at  the  returns  from  small 
plots  of  ground  for  example,  $187.20  from 
acre  of  muskmelons,  ^  acre  of  Kan 
tarn  Corn  $40,  six  hills  of  Hubbard  Squash 
$60.  One  tree  of  early  strawberry  ap¬ 
ples,  $20.00.  Five  trees  seek  el  pears,  $80. 

We  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction 
that  there  is  profit  in  almost  everything 
that  is  raised  on  the  farm  if  you  can  get 
the  retail  or  consumer’s  price.  Labor  at 
50c  an  hour  is  a  risky  investment  unless 
employed  at  a  profitable  job. 

It  is  not  how  much  you  can  raise,  but 
how  much  profit  you  can  get  out  of  it, 
that  pays  the  taxes. 

We  have  found  the  Farm  Bureau  of 
great  assistance  in  planning  new  crops  and 
in  their  care.  It  has  been  difficult  at  times 
to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  smaller  busi 
ness,  but  on  the  whole  as  an  “adventure 
in  contentment”  it  has  been  a  success. 

After  reading  Mr.  Eastman’s  New 
Year’s  Message,  we  find  ourselves  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  another  season  with  hope¬ 
ful  hearts  to  the  joys  which  the  spring¬ 
time  always  brings. — F.  B.  A. 


Poultry  Paid  the  Bills  for  Us 

( Third  Prize  Letter ) 

1Y/IY  husband  was  reading  the  item  of 
November  27th  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  “How  we  changed  our 
business  to  make  more  money,”  and  looked 
up  to  me,  saying,  “See  here,  Ella,  we  have 
been  talking  the  other  day  about  what  we 
would  have  done  if  we  hadn’t  changed  our 
business.” 

Two  years  ago  last  fall  we  married  and 
moved  from  Chemung  county,  on  our  wed¬ 
ding  day  to  a  100  acre  cross  road  farm 
in  Ontario  county. 

We  had  a  “leaning”  toward  poultry,  but 
did  not  go  into  it  very  heavily  our  first 
year — our  wheat  that  year  (1925)  was  a 
complete  failure  having  been  hit  by  hail. 
We  had  a  few  acres  of  beans.  Everyone 
of  late  years,  especially  this  vicinity 
knows  the  outcome  of  bean  raising.  It 
proved  a  discouraging  year,  for  expenses 
had  to  be  met — and  so  it  seemed  to  us 
even  with  diversified  farming,  combating 
with'  weather  conditions,  poor  prices,  and 
working  on  shares,  we  could  not  get  very 
far  on  crop  raising  for  financial  going,  so 
we  decided  .to  change — go  as  moderately 
on  crops  as  possible,  and  specialize  on 
poultry.  We  kept  over  many  of  the  first 
year’s  raising.  We  had  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  chickens,  and  even  Guinea  hens. 

We  feel  well  repaid  for  the  year  of 
1926,  and  sighingly  remark,  “Where  would 
we  have  been  if  we  hadn’t  changed  our 
business  by  going  into  poultry  raising.”  We 
were  not  specially  fitted  with  facilities, 
but  made  the  best  of  conditions.  Alto¬ 
gether  we  made  $500.  We  didn’t  have  to 
divide  on  the  poultry.  The  market  was 
well  pleased  with  the  appearance,  and 
quality  of  the  poultry  we  sold  them  the 
year  previous,  so  that  they  took  practic¬ 
ally  all  we  had  last  year. 

We  have  changed  our  business  still  more 
by  recently  purchasing  a  farm  of  our  own. 
While  of  course  we  will  be  obliged  to 
have  rotation  of  crops  and  are  interested 
in  truck  gardening,  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  the  change  we  made  in  poultry  raising, 
-trying  to  double  it — more  too,  if  possible, 
to  pay  for  our  farm. 

While  discouragements  are  to  be  met 
with  each  one,  everywhere,  we  are  not 
going  to  grumble, — everlastingly  decrying 
farm  lands,  and  truly  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  searching  out  defects 
in  country  life,  and  will  try  to  find  the 
many  good  things  of  Rural  life.  We  aim 
( Continued  on  page  16) 
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What  they  taught 

FARMERS’  WEEK 

you  can  practice  by  using 

this  chick  mash 


AT  FARMERS’  WEEK,  Cor¬ 
nell,  a  great  many  women  were 
interested  listeners  at  the  lec¬ 
tures  on  poultry  feeding  and 
care,  for  an  increasing  number 
of  farm  women,  finding  poultry 
keeping  a  good  source  of  in¬ 
come,  are  treating  it  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  and  eagerly 
welcome  the  recommendations 
of  the  specialists. 

At  Farmers’  Week,  feeding 
practices  were  discussed,  formu¬ 
las  worked  out,  feeding  ex¬ 
periences  exchanged.  Interest 
was  keen  in  the  care  of  young 
chicks.  The  ingredients  which 
should  go  into  a  good  chick 
mash  were  talked  over,  and  the 
importance  of  sound,  whole¬ 
some,  fresh  feeds,  of  proper 
mechanical  condition,  and  of 
correct  balance  was  stressed. 

Women  who  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  these  discussions  turn 
with  confidence  to  G.  L.  F. 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash  for 
their  young  chicks  because  it  is 
made  up  to  meet  the  principles 
they  have  learned,  with  a  form¬ 
ula  recommended  by  the  College 


Poultry  Feed  Conference  Board 
and  embracing  the  best  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Colleges  of  Agri 
culture. 

Every  quality  necessary  for 
the  rapid,  strong,  growth  of  the 
birds,  from  48  hours  to  matur¬ 
ity,  with  the  exception  of  cod 
liver  oil,  is  found  in  G.  L.  F. 
Starting  and  Growing  Mash. 
The  college  specialists  recom¬ 
mend  that  cod  liver  oil  be  added 
not  more  than  a  few  days  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  feeding.  (Cod  liver  oil 
of  dependable  quality  can  be 
secured  at  a  distinct  saving  in 
price-  by  writing  the  G.  L.  F. 
Mail  Order  Service,  Syracuse, 
New  York.) 

With  a  formula  checked  by 
college  specialists,  and  ingredi¬ 
ents  selected  and  mixed  by  a 
farmer  -  owned  organization, 
G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing 
Mash  meets  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  most  progressive 
poultry  woman  and  avoids  the 
bother  and  waste  of  buying  a 
special  chick  starter.  The  sav¬ 
ing  in  price  greatly  increases 
net  returns. 


How  to  Feed  Young  Chicks 


Don’t  feed  chicks  until  48  hours  old. 
The  first  day  give  a  mixture  of  bran  and 
chick  grit  and  G.  L.  F.  Chick  Scratch 
in  a  shallow  pan. 

First  Two  Weeks 
For  the  first  two  weeks,  feed  chicks  5 
limes  a  day;  Chick  Scratch  morning, 
noon  and  night  in  litter;  G.L.F.  Starting 
and  Growing  Mash  moistened  with  milk 
twice  a  day  between  grain  feedings. 

Two  to  Eight  Weeks 
From  two  to  eight  weeks  feed 
Scratch  morning  and  night.  Change 


gradually  from  Chick  Scratch  to  Inter¬ 
mediate  Scratch  when  the  birds  are 
from  4  to  6  weeks  old.  Give  one  feeding 
of  G.L.F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash 
moistened  with  milk  at  noon  and  have 
available  as  dry  mash. 

Eight  Weeks  to  Maturity 
From  eight  weeki  ^to  maturity,  feed 
Scratch  morning  and  night.  The  Inter¬ 
mediate  Scratch  can  be  changed  to  the 
Coarse  Scratch  any  time  after  three 
months.  Have  G.  L.  F.  Starting  and 
Growing  Mash  always  available. 


*  G.  LF. 

Poultry  Feed  Service 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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because  Custo¬ 
mers  report 

flock  averages’  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  “AD"  but  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  of  our  BIG 
NEW  28  -PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the 'POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD.  TANCRED  and 
ENGLISH  White  Leghorns;  BARRED  and  WHITE  Rocks:  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns  ANCONAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers.  A  post-card  brings 
the  BIG  NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don’t  delay.  Do  it  today.  Now  booking  orders. 

NEW  LONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 

v  .^y-  ly  y  .y  y  qy  vy ey  y  ^  y 


EVE R Y  CH I Cl<  BUYERS H 0 U L D  K N 0 W  ABOUT  HOYTVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
Your  copy  sent  on  request. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  ^  .ftnd’ed  and  a* 

kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University. 

t t  a  T3  a  -  t'T'ttt? c* T-T T c*  Q  Find  out  About  our  cluck  guarantee  plan. 

GUARANTEED  CHICKS  You  can  t  ]ose  0I1  our  chicks: 

,  HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


to  have  purebred  stock  of  whatever  we 
undertake. 

We  cannot  look  to  congress  to  solve 
such  Intangible  problems  as  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation,  but  we  believe  that  it  rests 
with  the  farmer, — individually,  and  cooper¬ 
atively,  and  if  need  be — change  his  busi¬ 
ness  with  thought  and  caution. 

Surely  farming  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  businesses. 

The  motto  we  wish  to  follow  Is  the 
golden  rule,  and  look  and  trust  to  God 
for  guidance. — F.  H. 


TENruRy 


SI  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

91  from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  oi 
pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 
WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  ill  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 


50 


Satisfaction. 

100%  Live-  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  <rin5n 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  withlmpt.  Males  .  7' 50 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  7’00 

White.  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas  . . • .  '• 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca  .  g’-0 

STfra  i™  tu,  .a  w—  *•  »  <-•  ■' 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


100 

$20.00 

14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


500 

$05.00 

67.00 

62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1000 

$180.00 

130.00 

120.00 

140.00 

150.00 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Our  chicks  are  from  leg-banded  stock  selected,  by  expert  trained  and  educated  by 
Poultry  -Department,  Ohio  State  University.  You  can  feel  safe  tor  you  know 
every  chick  is  up  to  highest  standard,  for  egg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  eur 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bought  with  ehieks. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG.  mis  “a, m  spec¬ 

ial  pen  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  producing  utility  birds.  Prices 
reasonable.  Valuable  book  free  with  each  order  Write  today. 


WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


BOX  1. 


G1BSONBURG,  OHIO 


A  SC  E9  U2TA3  8TV  Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 

VI  a  «La  B  ■  stock  of  the  blood  ofthe  best  strains  in  the  country, 

ouch  as'  Tancred.  Wvckoff.  Owens,  Sheppard,  Pape,  Holterman,  Thompson,  etc.  All  Flocks  carefully 
inspected  and  culled  by  men  of  many  years  experience.  GLASER  VITALITY  CHICKS  WILL  SUIT  YOU. 


inspected  and  cutied  oy  men  oi  manj  3  e 
Full  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed  Prepaid 
White  &  Brown  Leghorn,  Ancona  . 

Barred  &  White  Rock,  Reds,  Black  Minorca  ■ 
White  &  S.  L.  Wyandot,  Buff  Orpington  . 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rock 


50  100  300  500  1GOO 

$7-00  $33.00  $38.00  $62.50  $120 
8.00  15.00  44.00  72.50  140 

8.50  16.00  47.00  77.50  150 

8.50  16.00  47.00  78.50  ISO 


Assorted  heavy  breeds.  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  300,  $38:  500,  $62.50.  Assorted  light,  1O0,  $10 
straight.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  NOW.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 


Banking  Company  or  Postmaster.  You  take  no  chance. 


THE  GLASER  HATCHERIES 


Box  155-N 


McCOMB.  OHIO 


White  Diarrhea  Lessens  Egg 
Production 

TN  addition  to  the  large  losses  of  chick 
from  white  diarrhea  experiments  done 
at  the  Michigan  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicate  that  the  chicks  that  re¬ 
cover  from  the  disease  and  mature  do  not 
produce  the  number  of  eggs  that  those  do 
that  have  never  been  affected  with  this 
disease. 

This  disease  is  spread  from  the  hens 
to  the  chicks  through  the  egg  and  the 
bacteria  which  cause  white  diarrhea  are 
present  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  chicks 
at  the  time  they  are  hatched.  It  is  spread 
to  other  chicks  in  the  brooder.  A  large 
number  of  them  die  but  some  are  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  disease  and  mature 
and  carry  on  the  infection  to  the  next 
generation. 

The  following  table  shows  the  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  hatchability  of  these  eggs 
from  two  pens  one  of  which  W’as  infected 
with  white  diarrhea  and  the  other  which 
iwas  healthv. 

Per 

Per  Cent  Cent  of 
Per  Cent  of  of  Eggs  Livable 
Production  Hatchable  Chicks 
Infected  hens  ....  37.37  35.9  22.4 

Non-infected  hens  45.46  43.1  94.02 


Where  willyou  buy  your 

Leghorn  Chicks  ? 

The  stock  you  buy  will.be  no  better 
than  the  parent  stock  from  which  it 
is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy  right  now. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  ,  with  -  anything  less 
than. 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large  birds 
lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands  of 
pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If  you 
can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our  80-page 
catalog  that  describes  our  plant  and  i 
methods.  _ 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  depend¬ 
able  stock  this  year  that  will  live  and 
grow,  such  as  you  have  never  had  before. 


LORD  FARMS 


85  Forest  St., 


Methuen,  Mass. 


iBUYCfflCKS 

{JmA  Povmms 

nrp  A  T  iCE1  every  year  we  must  grow  thousand;  of 
DE.CAUDE.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6.000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

VAYT  get  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  Ins 
I U  U  into  our  chicks  health  anti  the  audit;,  to 

lay  over  a  long .  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
rKLL  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  •  NEW  JERSEY 


EEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
..  —  —  •  "-  -Haid,  100  per  cant  Livo  Delivery  SO  3.00 


-  jstpaL,  — -  v 

White,  Brown  &.  Buff  Lesborna 


40,000  Weekly. 


W  n»te,  mown  c  duu 

WLite,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks . 

White  Wyndota,  Reds,  Black  M  more  as . 

Buff  Oroi  ns  tons.  Buff  Minoreas 

Lifiht  Brahmas.  Black  Giairp  •  . . 

A  nconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED . 

Mixed.  Odds  £:  Ends,  All  Breeds  .  •  •  •  •  _  * 

Order  frenr.  tills  Ad.  Catalog  FTeo  GOLDEM  K-o —  HATCHERY, 


75.00  125.00 

60.00  100.00 
BUCVRUS,  OHIO 


RAPY  T’lIIPYQ  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
15  AD  i  UoiUlYO  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lav  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff. Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $1*4.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minoreas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wy&nuottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  lOO.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNOA  POULTRY  FAR  ill,  Desk  H.  NUHDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  ifhiall  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepikl. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

QDAfl  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
DUo!!  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar. ,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Slierow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal  for  Hens 

We  are  lacking  in  our  supply  of  green 
feed  for  the  hens  this  winter.  Is  there 
anything  we  can  buy  for  them  that  will 
give  a  good  supply  of  green  feed? — W.  N., 
New  York. 

COMETIMES  it  is  possible  to  buy  cab- 
^  bage  from  a  neighbor,  but  probably 
the  cost  would  be  rather  high  even  if 
you  could  get  them  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Farmingdale  has  fed  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  for  some  time  and  report  good  suc¬ 
cess  both  as  to  egg  laying  and  hatch- 
ability.  This  meal  is  not  the  entire  alfalfa 
plant  ground  as,  this  is  rather  high  in 
fiber,  but  is  only  the  leaves  which  are 
relatively  low  in  fiber.  We  suggest  that 
you  inquire  at  your  feed  dealer  to  see  if 
he  can  secure  this  for  you. 


Miohigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 


From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 

C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  -  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  1007c  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 

March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

/T$  Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $12  $57.50  $110 


___  Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 
0C1  Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
a.  i)  li.  I.  Reds 

r-  Black  Minoreas 
Odds  and  Ends 


12  57.50  110 

14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

10  47.50  90 


JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richiield,  Pa 


BLACK  LEGHORN 

Circular  free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A,  Pitlstown,  N.  J. 


CHICKS: 


OUR  1  1th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatcbery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  £,£!  2Z 

a  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7e  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  td  buy  chicks  write 
SEIOELTON  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 

500,000  Smith  hatched  chicks  for  1927.  All 
leading  breeds.  Free  range  flocks.  Post¬ 
age  paid.  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  refer¬ 
ences. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  price  list. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS 
Box  408  Mifflintown,  Pa. 


rHIPK^  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $12.  Barred  Rocks  $14. 

Mixed  $10.  per  hundred.  Post-paid.  Bred  un¬ 
der  mv  supervision  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  Me  ALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Epsom  Salts  for  Hens 

When  treating  a  flock  with  epsom  salts 
how  much  should  be  given  to  100  hens  and 
what  is  the  best  way  to  give  It? 

Y/OU  can  give  from  one  half  to  one 
pound  of  epsom  salts  to  ioo  hens. 
This  can  be  dissolved  in  the  drinking  water 
but  probably  it  would  be  more  evenly 
distributed  among  the  flock  if  you  dis 
solve  in  water  and  mix  a  moist  mash. 


Do  Not  Crowd  the  Chicks 

How  many  chicks  can  I  safely  keep  in  a 
brooder  house  which  is  10x8? — R.  W.,  New 
York. 

nPHE  number  of  chicks  you  can  safely 
keep  under  the  hover  depends  on  the 
size  of  the  brooder  house  as  much  as  it 
does  on  the  hover.  It  is  usually  advised 
not  to  keep  more  than  500  chicks  under 
one  hover  although  in  sonie  cases  more 
have  been  successfully  kept.  The  manu 
facturers  rating  is  usually  correct  if  you 


HTALIHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  beau 
i|  culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Our 

'AsO-r.J*  “SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  Will 
iKKMrxMC  PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

Postpaid  to  your  door  50  100 

YVh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$6.75 

Barred  •'i  Wh.  Rocks  .  7.75 

S.  &  R  C.  Reds . .  7.75 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandots  .  8.25 

Wh.  &  Bud'  Orpington  &  Rocks  8.25  --  - 

Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $12.  Assorted  all  breeds,  100  $10. 
Bank  Ref.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Member  of  I-B.LA. 
TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST  Ohio  Hatenencs. 
Carefui  personal  attention  to  all  orders.  ■ 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY.  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OH .0 


$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


$62.50 

72.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77  50 


GET  our  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 
Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our 
flne  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility 
for  those  who  want  their  money  s  worth.  Let  us  w 

n»r«|0|»DaIc  CQCC  0ur  book  giTes  directions  for 
CATALOG  IS  FREE  lug  chicks  and  handling  your  stock 

It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your  poultry  plant. 
Write  today— We  can’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  A  HATCHING  CO. 

box  118  T,r0’  r! 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  F^icicks^ 

S.  C.  White  sm<3  Brown  Leghorns  ■  •  5>1 2.#. 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  . 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  ...........  R. 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain..  20. uu 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

R i c h f i e Id.  Pa.  -  -  -  Box_NQ;J f 

STRICKLER’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Large  type  Tanered-Banon  English  S.  t. 
White  Leghorns,  269  egg  line  matings.  M 
lights  used;  chicks  are  extra  hardy  and  m 
orous.  Thorohred  clucks  from  these  mating* 
shipped  parcel  post  prepaid,  100% 
livery  guaranteed,  any  week  after  Feo-  ' 
at  $17  per  100— $82  per  500— $160 
1000.  Circular.  10%  books  order. 
LEONARD  F  STR1CKLER  Box  A  SHERIDAN  P*. 


Means  PROFITS.  RUPP’S  INVINCIBUE’ ’  CHICKS. 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
„  .  first  honors  in  the 

am  \  entire  contest. 


HSKM 


* 


Write  for  “ How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year* 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


MATING  ONLY. 
THE  BEST 
LOWEST  PRICES 

500  1000 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE 

POPULAR  BREEDS 

100 

I-  C.  White  Leghorns 
Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

"Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen's  .  Strain”  .  15.00  75.00, 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

THOUSANDS  OF  CHICKS  WEEKLY  BEST  BY  TEST 

For  delivery  after  March  1  book  your  order 

B  0.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  . $15.00  per  100 

L  B.  Broilers  . $10.00  per  100 

B.  Broilers  . $12.00  per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Fan  also  furnish  Anconas,  Wh,  Roeks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Bf.  Leghorns.  Write 

1 H.  C.  Houseworth  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 

brookside  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

f°r  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
in  e*c"  ^en  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
ine  advantage  of  seventeen  years’  hatching  experience, 
u  you  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

•  c.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

PHIflfC  REDS  ROCKS 
VU1V.IV.0  LEGHORNS 

kft]?l^L,as  J’00'1,  ^  ,h(!  bcst  from  Pure  bred  culled  flocks. 
Wii.t,  Kocks,  515.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain 

100-  hf£  -'  ^L0,0  a  100:  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  a 
lots.  100c/  ro^ed  $11.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
Order  direct*  ^tC  <e  i¥eiy  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  cr 

MC  GLURE,  PA 


gWOOICnELD  POULTRY  FARM 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Wyckoff  Strain 

b  At  HATCHERY  Prices 

«ef.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
*re€  circular.  Charges  prepaid, 

bungalow  poultry  farm 

c-  R-  Chandler,  Prop. 

Wonraouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Pil0De  Plainsboro  628 


Per  100 

Per  1000 

March 

.  .$16 

$150 

April 

...  15 

140 

May  . 

...14 

130 

June  . 

. .  .  12 

110 

have  enough  floor  space.  We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  wold  be  wise  to  keep  over 
250  to  300  chicks  in  a  house  of  this  size 
although  it  might  be  possible  to  keep  500 
chicks  for  a  very  short  time.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  raise  them 
to  any  size  with  this  small  space. 


R.  I.  Reds  Most  Profitable  Breed 
At  Farmingdale  During 
J  anuary 

TOURING  the  third  month  of  the  Fifth 
Annual  New  York  State  Egg  Lay¬ 
ing  Contest  the  Rhode  Island  Reds  proved 
to  be  the  most  profitable  of  the  four  breeds 
entered  in  the  Annual  competition  at 
Farmingdale.  The  eggs  they  produced 
sold  for  $.396  per  pullet.  The  feed  cost 
was  $.278,  leaving  a  profit  of  $.118  per 
bird.  Leghorns  were  second  best  with  a 
profit  of  $.098. 

The  White  Rocks  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  by  eating  the  most  feed  for  the 
month  and  were  charged  $.298  for  their 
board.  However,  in  return  for  the  extra 
feed  consumed  they  put  some  of  it  into 
making  larger  eggs,  which  averaged  2.08 
ounces. 

Three  New  York  Leghorn  entries  cap¬ 
tured  the  first  three  places  for  high  egg 
production  for  the  month.  Belcoe  Poultry 
Farm  was  first  with  196  out  of  a  possible 
310  eggs  or  63%.  W.  R.  Dewsnap  was 
second  wtih  a  score  of  189  eggs,  while 
, Eugene  Delmarter’s  pen  was  third  with 
177. 

W.  R.  Dewsnap's  Leghorns  from  Owe- 
go,  N.  Y.,  lead  all  entries  for  pen  produc¬ 
tion  to  date  with  a  total  of  5300  eggs. 
This  represents  a  lead  of  64  eggs  over 
the  nearest  competitor,  the  White  Leg¬ 
horns  entered  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley.  .  The 
latter  are  closely  followed  by  the  Leghorn 
entry  of  Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  with  463 
eggs. 

A  Barred  Rock  pullet  owned  by  Kerr 
Chickeries,  Inc.,  and  a  White  Rock  pullet 
entered  by  Just  Rocks  Farm  tied  for  high¬ 
est  individual  honors,  each  having  laid  26 
eggs.  John  H.  Vondell’s  Rhode  Island 
Red  No.  78-5  was  second  best  for  the 
month  with  25  eggs. 


53 

51 

49 

48 

48 

48 

48 


The  Fifteenth  Week  at  the 
N.  Y.  S.  Egg-  Laying  Contest 

TOURING  the  fifteenth  week,  ending 
Feb.  12,  of  the  Fifth  New  York 
Contest,  the  1,000  pullets  laid  3,551  eggs 
or  50.7  per  cent.  This  is  a  gain  of  5.2 
per  cent,  over  last  week’s  production 
and  is  8  per  cent,  better  than  for  the 
same  week  last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 
Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Mass.,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Eugene  Delamarter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  S. 

C.  W.  L . 

Waverly  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  W.  L.  .. 
Belcoe  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  L . 

Five  Point  Leghorn’s  Farm,  Mt.  Eph- 

riam,  N.  J.,  S.  C.  W.  L . 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  S:  C. 

W.  L . 

Houle  Farm,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  S.  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn.,  R.  I.  Reds  .  47 

THE  HIGHEST  PENS  TO  DATE  IN 
EACH  VARIETY  ARE: 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap,  Owego,  N,  Y . 618 

Kilbourn  Farm,  Flint,  Mich.  .  548 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  545 
Meadowedge  Farm,  Sterling  Jet.,  Mass.  531 

Sunnysde  Farm,  Frendshp,  N.  Y . 525 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm,  Rahway,  N. 

J .  513 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

PInecrest  Orchards,  Groton,  Mass.  ....  533 
Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  S.  Weth¬ 
ersfield,  Conn .  485 

Fristegarth  Poultry  Farm,  Newton  Cen¬ 
tre,  Mass . 473 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . 462 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  Trenton,  N.  J...  355 
Poultry  Dept.  Ontario  Agri.  College, 

Ontario,  Canada  .  323 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  280 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Blue  Ribbons  or  Long  Green — which? 

"I  flout'  care  a  rap  about  Blue  Ribbons;”  says  one  of  my  repeater  customers,  "What  I  want  is  Long 
Green.  That's  why,  after  trying  them  all,  I  keep  coming  back  for  your  Quality  Chicks  season  after  season.” 

If  you  are  a  practical  poultryman,  and  want  the  extra  long  green  from  earlier-maturing  and  heavier 
egg-producing  stock,  an  order  of  my  quality  chicks  now  will  make  you  as  regular  a  repeater  as  the  thousands 
-  of  customers  now  on  my  books. 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

Send  TODAY  for  my  new  big  1927  Chick  Book— it’s  FREE.  ORDER  NOW— Full  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

BOX  29 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  i  ;  Frenchtown., K.J  * 


% 


Qualiti] 

BABY  CHICKS 


How  did  you  get  your  Miliion-Chick-A-Year-Business?  a  man  on  the  station  platform 
asked  me.  My  reply  is  given  In  our  new  1927  circular  just  out.  You  may  have  a  copy 
free  on  request  along  with  price  list  on  our  Quality  and  Certified  Chicks. 

5%  discount  on  orders  received  before  Feb.  20. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY 

Office  and  Hatchery,  Dept.  G,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Retail  Store,  184  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Larqest  GUiaKtij  Producers 


1  nnn  nftn  Fu,l  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  th* 
rAMERICAN\  AyUUU,UUU  LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 

ATI  LAW  X  50  100  500  1000 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00  $11.00  $53.00  $100.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75  13.00  62.00  120.00 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns .  7.25  14.00  67.00  130.00 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  7.75  15.00  72.00  140.00 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  .  8.25  16.00  77.00  150.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas,  .  9.25  18.00  87.00  170.00 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  Col.  Wyandottes . 11.25  22.00  105.00  200.00 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5%  more 
chicks  free  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  seli. 
AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


SCHWEGLERS' 


HORO  BRED*  baby 

"live  and  lav”  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  lor  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
cou«,£S,.n;-J?rrite  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


■BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .  .  . 

$6.50 

$12.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 

6.50 

12.00 

Aneonas  . 

7.00 

13.00 

S.  C  &  R.  C.  Reds . 

7.50 

14.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

7.50 

11.00 

SC.  B).  Minorcas  . . 

. ..  4.00 

7.50 

J  4.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Roeks  . 

7.50 

14.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  . 

..  4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

8.50 

16.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meeeh  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


$10  per  100 
up,  according 
to  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky. 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Haekensack,  N.  J. 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 

From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in- 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  . .  3  00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


1 


Buy  C  *A\*I^*CfUjCK,i- 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15e  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  L0NGENECKER,  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


DiDV  fllirVC  ROCKS.  REDS  and 
DAD!  UlltAO  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  Egg  Production  15c  Each 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


STURDY  C 
LEADING  BR 
BEST  BLOOD 
9!/2c  UP. 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Special  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100  ft  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fafrpcr*  r  v. 


Commercial  Poultry  Farm 


CHICKS 
AGAIN. 

Flocks  Culled  and  weekly  inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 
free  Circular  and  Price  list  of  onr  free  range  High  Quality 
Breeds,  etc.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  E.  King, 
Prop.,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 
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>UT  this  Air-O-Gas  Stove 
in  your  kitchen  and  you 
will  have  modern  gas  cooking 
equipment  at  its  best.  You’ll 
always  have  plenty  of  heat 
whenever  you  want  it,  be¬ 
cause  this  up-to-the-minute 
stove  makes  its  own  gas. 
You’ll  have  a  hot  blue  flame 
for  quicker  cooking.  You’ll 
have  a  cleaner  cooking  fire 
— no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no 
soot  on  utensils. 

The  Air-O-Gas  brings  you  every 
convenience  of  city  ga3  service 
without  piping,  wiring  or  installa¬ 
tion  expense.  Easy  to  operate  on 
the  safety-pressure  principle — like 
Coleman  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  A 
turn  of  the  valve  gives  you  high 
or  low  flame.  Forfuel,  use  any  good 
grade  of  regular  motor  gasoline. 

Air  -  O  -  Gas  Stoves  are  hand¬ 
somely  finished  in  French  gray 
enamel  and  baked  black  Japan. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes,  all 
moderately  priced. 

Ask  Y our  Dealer  to  show  you 
Air-O-Gas  Stoves.  If  he  is  not 
supplied,  write  us  for  descriptive 
literature  and  full  information. 
Address  Dept,  agio 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &.  Stove  Co. 

Factor!/  and  General  Offices: 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angelas 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 
(A013) 


_  on  can  paper  the  aver¬ 
age  room  w'tb  high- 
grade,  artistic  wall  paper 
for  as  little  as  90  cents— 

Dy  buying  direct  at  low¬ 
est  wholesale  prices 
Send  for  big  free  cata¬ 
log  Not  the  usual  small 
mail  order  catalog  but  alarms 
book  showing  scores  cf  artistic  design*  for  eell- 
’ngs  and  borders  ar  we);  as  walls  Write  today 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MOLLS 

Dept,  4 1  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Oyster  Treats 

You  Will  Like  These  A.  A .  Tested  Recipes 
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THE  oyster  season  is  in  full  swing,  and  boiling  point  and  season  with  one  half 
->  wrpnt  dpn  1  in  1ifr>  if  she  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Cover  the  bottom  of 


one  misses  a  great  deal  in  life  if  she 
fails  to  try  out  some  new  recipe  once  in 
a  while. 

Oyster  Omelet 

Beat  six  eggs  very  l?ght,  add  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  sweet  cream,  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Put  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
into  a  frying  pan  and  when  it  begins  to 
sizzle  turn  in  the  egg  mixture.  Put  in  eigh¬ 
teen  large  oysters,  cut  in  halves  and  fry 
until  light  brown,  being  careful  not  to 
burn.  Roll  the  omelet  over  and  serve  at 
once. — Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

This  omelet  is  a  delicate  and  delicious 
substitute  for  the  usual  meat  diet  ivhich 
is  far  too  prevalent  for  entire  healthful¬ 
ness.  Bear  in  mind  that  both  eggs  and 
oysters  are  protein  foods  and 
should  not  be  cooked  until  hard  and  in¬ 
digestible.  Too  high  a  temperature  is  not 
desirable  for  such  a  combination  as  this. 

Oyster  Fritters 

To  two  cupfuls  of  milk  add  one  half 


buttered  baking  dish  with  three-fourths 
cupful  of  hot  boiled  rice,  cover  rice  with 
one  half  of  the  oysters  and  pour  over 
one  half  the  white  sauce.  Dot  with  butter 
and  sprinkle  with  salt  and  pepper.  Re¬ 
peat,  using  three-fourths  of  a  cupful  of 
rice  the  remaining  oysters,  salt  and  pepper 
and  white  sauce.  Cover  with  one  cupful 
of  buttered  cracker  crumbs  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  thirty  minutes. — Mrs.  R.  C. 
DL. 

The  rice  irn  this  recipe  offers  another 
combination  which  varies  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  use  of  bread  crumbs  or  cracker 
crumbs.  Oysters  are  toughened  by  over¬ 
cooking  and  care  is  to  be  exercised  to 
as  such  av°id  serving  a  hard  leathery  food  instead 
of  the  tender  delicious  oysters  which 
should  be  delicate  and  easily  cut  with  a 
fork. 

Scalloped  Oysters 

Wash  and  drain  fifty'  oysters.  Prepare 
one  quart  of  bread  crumbs.  Put  a  layer 


teaspoon  ful  of  salt  and  one  beaten  egg  stir  of  bread  crumbs  into  a  buttered  baking 
in  enough  flour  to  make  a  stiff  batter  in  dish,  then  a  laydr  of  oysters,  a  sprinkling 
which  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  of  salt  hnd  pepper  and  a  half  tablespoon- 


has  been  sifted.  Add  one  pint  of  oysters, 
then  thin  the  batter  to  proper  consistency. 
Fry  in  hot  lard  and  serve  at  once. — Mrs. 
R.  C.  DL. 

When  using  fritters  for  a  meal  work 
out  a  plan  so  that  the  fritters  should  be 
finished  just  before  they  are  to  be  eaten. 
Frying  in  deep  fat  is  not  necessary.  A 
very  desirable  result  may  be  obtained  by 


ful  of  butter  cut  into  bits,  then  another 
layer  of  bread  and  oysters,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  until  all  materials  are  used,  having 
the  last  layer  bread  crumbs.  Over  the  top 
put  bits  of  butter,  pour  over  one  half 
cupful  of  milk,  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  at  once. — Mrs. 
R.  C.  DL. 

Here  is  a  recipe  ivhich  is  held  dear  in 


sauteing  fritters  in  a  small  amount  of  fat  most  households  where  oysters  are  a 


in  the  frying  pan. 

Fried  Oysters 

Select  large,  fat  oysters,  wipe  dry,  sea¬ 
son  with  sale  and  pepper,  dip  in  beaten 
egg,  then  in  cracker  crumbs  and  fry  in 
hot  lard  until  a  rich  brown.  Serve  at  once. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

If  you  are  rich  in  butter  it  may  be 
used  instead  of  lard  for  frying  the 
oysters.  It  gives  a  flavor  all  its  own. 

Macaroni  and  Oysters 


favored  article  of  diet.  We  suggest  cracker 
crumbs  if  you  wish  to  have  this  dish  at 
its  very  best. 


The  Virtues  of  Raw  Cabbage 

I  ATE  winter  is  often  made  miserable 
1  for  folks  because  of  the  prevalence 
of  colds  and  grippe,  and  all  kindred 
troubles.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  profess 
to  cure  or  even  prevent  all  these  ills,  but 


we  are  told  by  the  best  authorities  that 
Break  two  cupfuls  of  macaroni  into  inch  we  can  do  much  to  ward  them  off  by  the 

pieces.  Put  in  a  sauce  pan  and  cover  with  — - - - 

boiling  water.  Keep  at  the  boiling  point 
for  one  half  hour.  Have  ready  one  pint 
of  oysters,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  one  half  cupful  of  cream.  Drain  the 
macaroni,  put  a  layer  in  a  buttered  baking- 
dish,  sprinkle  over  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
dot  with  pieces  of  butter  and  add  a  little 
cream.  Then  put  in  a  layer  of  the  oysters, 
and  another  of  the  macaroni  with  its  ac¬ 
companying  seasonings.  Sprinkle  cracker 
crumbs  over  the  top,  add  bits  of  butter 
and  more  cream  if  necessary.  Put  a  cover 
over  the  dish  and  bake  till  nearly  done. 

Remove  cover  and  bake  to  a  delicate 
brown. — R.  C.  DL. 

When  macaroni  is  used  in  any  recipe 
careful  seasoning  is  necessary  or  one  will 
have  an  uninteresting  dish.  A  starchy  food 
combined  with  oysters  makes  a  fine  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat. 

Baked  Oysters 

This  dish  will  require  about  two  dozen 
oysters.  Two  cupfuls  of  bread  crumbs, 


These  are  very  useful  combinations 
which  will  appeal  to  the  housewife  from 
every  standpoint.  A  holder  as  shown  by 
the  illustration  with  three  pads  is  furnish¬ 
ed.  These  pads  are  of  good  heavy  colored 
suiting,  completely  made  and  bound.  Em¬ 
broidery  designs  shown  are  simple,  and  can 
be  easily  worked  with  very  little  effort. 
This  complete  set  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  sixty  cents.  Address  Embroidery  Dept., 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C.  Ask  for  pad  and  holder  set  2262. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


one  half  pound  of  cheese  and  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  milk.  Butter  a  baking  dish,  and  pimple  expedient  of  eating  plenty  of  vege- 
cover  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  bread  tables. 

crumbs.  Lay  nine  oysters  on  this  and  sea-  The  temptation  offered  by  a  brisk  ap- 
son  slightly  with  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  petite  often  leads  us  into  the  error  of 
butter.  Cover  with  grated  cheese  and  a  eating  very  “filling.”  food,  such  as  meat 
layer  of  crumbs.  Repeat  until  all  in-  ancj  potatoes.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
gredients  are  used.  Pour  over  two  cup-  with  these  foods  as  such,  but  they  need 
fuls  of  milk  and  have  the  top  covered  t[ie  enlivening  effect  of  the  more  watery 
with  a  thick  layer  of  cheese.  Bake  in  a  vegetables.  Fresh  raw  cabbage  and  plenty 
hot  oven  thirty  minutes.  Serve  at  once. — 

Mrs.  R.  C.  DL. 

Cracked  crumbs  because  of  their  crisp¬ 
ness  seem  to  combine  better  with  oysters 


WALL  PAPER  f 

At  Factory  Prices  • 

Offering  you  worthwhile  substan¬ 
tial  savings  on  finest  quality  Wall 
Paper-  Latest  patterns,  designs 
and  colorings.  Prices  |pll  amaze 
you! 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

BOOK  showing  paper  and  bor- 
ders  with  full  in-  M 
structions  for  meas¬ 
uring,  banging,  etc. 

SMORTON 

WallPaperCo. 

Dept.  A.  Utica,  N.Y. 


Roofing f 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resist* 


ARMCO  INGOT  IRON  Rust 

A  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  lasts  from 
five  to  ten  times  linger  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  The  most  economical  roof  you  can 
buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  read  our  free  illustrated 
catalog  showing  all  styles.  Write  today. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  Sta.  30  Middletown, 0. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 
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Store.  — 

fW  ike  world  oner  N.  X 


E.S  WELLS,  Chemist 


BIG  SALE 

AT60<OH51 

NOWON' 


of  canned  tomatoes  work  wonders  on  the 
winter  menu  in  both  flavor  and  health- 
giying  qualities.  We  naturally  expect  to 
have  turnips,  onions,  carrots,  beets,  pars- 
than  do  bread  crumbs.  Hoivever  if  one  n;ps  anci  squash  for  the  greater  part  of 
has  bread  crumbs  on  hand  they  can  be  tjie  w;nter,  but  even  they  are  improved  by 
used.  the  addition  of  their  own  favored  brothers, 

Virginia  Oysters  the  cabbage  and  the  tomato.  Favored  be- 

One  pint  of  oysters,  melt  two  table-  cause  they  furnish  mineral  salts  and  vita- 
spoonfuls,  of  butter  add  two  tablespoonfuls  mines  which  have  been  compared  to  the  !  Lumber  price  hat. 
of  flour,  and  stir  until  well  blended,  then  spark  in  the  automobile.  The  heavier  foods  |  Name 
pour  on  gradually  one  cupful  of  milk,  furnish  the  “oil”  and  the  ‘  gas  but  the  ] 


$1,000,000  STOCK  MUST  BE 
SOLO  THIS  WINTER 

Order  all  lumber  and  material  now  for  your  house, 
barn,  shed,  etc.  Take  advantage  of  these  savings 
while  tliis  stock  lasts.  A  small  deposit  will  prevent 
disappointment.  Shipment  later.  ^Positively  lowest 
prices  over  made  on  brand  new  good  quality  building  material. 

GET  OUSt  PRICES! 

Send  your  list  of  material  for  freight  paid 
prices  on  lumber,  doors,  windows, roof¬ 
ing,  wallboard, mouldings,  etc.  We  have 
branch  yards  near  you  where  you  can  see/ 
these  bargains  with  your  own  eyes  at  I 
Camden.  N.  J.:  Camp  Meade,  Maryland  ! 
and  Rockford.  Illinois. 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO..  Inc. 

6th  &  Jackson  St..  Camden,  N.  Jj. 
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FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.AA226,  6th& Jackson  St.,  Camden,  N-J.  | 

ithout  obligation  send  me  your  free  catalog  » 
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Women  At  Farmers  Week 


(19)  229 


Over  Five  Thousand  People  Attended  This  Annual  Event 

Wrong  diet  may  bring  about  the  narrow, 
constricted  chest  which  people  used  to  think 
was  inherited.  Such  a  chest  leads  to 
various  lung  troubles,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

The  Bureau  has  conducted  experiments 
on  rats  and  proved  that  the  constricted 
chest  is  caused  by  wrong  food. 

Dr.  Stanley  says  that  national  economy 
is  a  combination  of  wise  production  and 
wise  use.  Their  nutrition  studies  con¬ 
stitute  one  aspect  of  wise  use  of  material 
produced,  namely  food  stucs.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  also  tests  various  household  appli¬ 
ances  and  will  be  able  to  advise  women 
in  what  type  of  cleaners,  washers,  etc.,  will 
give  satisfaction. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Florence  E.  Ward,  in  charge  of 
the  eastern  division  of  the  extension  work 
with  women  spoke  to  the  Home  Breau 
women  at  their  Federation  banquet,  to 
their  special  meeting  next  day  and  to  the 
professional  home  economics  workers  in 
another  group.  Miss  Ward  recalled  the 
great  growth  in  interest  and  achievement  in 


THERE  never  was  such  another 
Farmers  Week  in  New  York  State. 
The  weather  was  mild,  the  roads  were 
open,  and  the  program  simply  impelled 
women  to  go  to  the  colleges  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  and  Agriculture  and  get  all  the 
new  wrinkles.  Besides  having  their  own 
state  specialists  and  leaders  on  the  home- 
makers’  program,  people  of  national  and 
international  fame  were  great  attractions. 
Judge  Florence  E.  Allen  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Qhior  in  addition  to  many  other 
good  thoughts,  expressed  the  idea  that  if 
everyone  registered  and  voted,  not  by 
party,  but  for  the  persons'  most  fitted  for 
the  office,  and  then  demanded  that  the 
officials  live  up  to  the  ideals  back  of  the 
laws,  our  country  would  not  be  in  a  state 
of  confusion  today.  She  further  stated 
that  forces  who  do  not  wish  good  judges 
are  far  more  active  at  election  time  than 
those  people  desiring  good  judges.  Few 
people  requesting  favors  of  judges  con¬ 
sider  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  case, 
and  if  the  judge  happens  to  decide  against 
granting  these  personal  favors  which  con¬ 
flict  with  his  official  services,  then  he  loses 
out  in  the  next  election. 

*  *  * 

Another  shining  light  in  the  legal  pro¬ 
fession  was  on  the  program  and  left  both 
men  and  women  plenty  to  think  about. 
Mrs.  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt,  Assist¬ 
ant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
said  that  Napoleon  and  Mussolini  had  laid 
a  keystone  of  authority  which  required 
implicit  obedience.  Such  a  type  of  au¬ 
thority  would  not  apply  to  the  free  coun¬ 
try  of  America  founded  upon  free  coun¬ 
cil  and  independent-  thought  issuing  from 
family  firesides.  She  said  that  the  time¬ 
worn  argument  that  law  hinders  freedom 
is  not  true  for  law  here  is  a  means  of 
greater  liberty.  Instead  of  always  hinder¬ 
ing  free  action,  law  often  loosens  re¬ 
straint.  It  may  work  occasional  hard¬ 
ship  to  an  individual,  but  it  offers  more 
freedom  to  the  majority.  She  cited  the 
case  of  the  McNary-Haugen  bill  which  is 
designed  to  loosen  the  economic  restraint 
Which  many  farmers  have  felt. 

Her  chief  illustrations  were  drawn  from 
the  two  laws  which  have  aroused  the  great¬ 
est  rebellion  in  recent  years,  the  tax  laws 
and  the  prohibition  amendment.  Mrs. 
Willebrandt  says  that  this  state  of  re¬ 
bellion  has  come  about  because  of  much 
loose  talk  and  lack  of  straight  thinking 
which  may  be  traced  straight  to  the 
homes.  “Homes”,  she  said  “must  be 
built  upon  level-eyed  facing  of  the  truth”. 
The  husband  who  makes  it  necessary  for 
his  wife  to  resort  to  deceitful  methods  in 
order  to  have  a  little  money  of  her  own 
is  laying  a  foundation  of  disrespect  for 
all  law  in  the  minds  of  the  children  in 
that  home. 

the  method  of  attachment  of  our 
spiritual  "in-take”  determines  our  power 
of  meeting  difficulties  in  later  life.  Faith 
in  God  i%  necessary  for  the  child  and -the 
home  is  the  place  where  such  faith  is 
inculcated.  She  told  the  thrilling  story 
of  Sam  Collins  of  Kentucky,  a  young  man 
asked  by  his  congressman  to  become  re¬ 
sponsible  for  enforcing  the  i8th  amend¬ 
ment  in  his  state.  The  temptation  which 
was  placed  before  this  young  man  under 
25  years  of  age  to  issue  unlawful  permits 
t0  a  r*n"  °f  New  York  bootleggers,  friends 
0  .the  congressman,  had  to  be  met  and  met 
quickly.  The  congressman,  a  friend  of  Col- 
hn  s  father,  pressed  hard  and  even  threat¬ 
ened  to  break  the  young  man  if  he  did  not 
agree  to  do  this  thing  which  Collins  knew 
was  against  the  regulations.  But  Collins’ 
ome  training  helped  in  his  hour  of  sore 
temptation  and  he  refused  although  at  the 
nne  he  thought  it  would  wreck  his  future 
nopes  and  ambitions. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Home  Economics  told  of  the  work 
,  lnS  done,  and  the  ideas  being  tested  by 
.  e  .  reau-  She  says  that  enough  food 
js  temg  produced  to  feed  everybody  well, 
ut  not  everybody  is  well  fed — they  have 
0  earn  more  about  a  well-balanced  diet. 


Smart  Sports  Styles 


Pattern  2974  is 

the  ever-ready  coat- 
dress  which  can  be 
very  quickly  made. 
Wool  crepe  or  jer¬ 
sey  or  silk  crepe 
lend  themselves  nice¬ 
ly  to  such  a  pattern. 
It  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
f8  years,  36,  38,  40, 
42,  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  requires 
2%  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with 
yards  of  54-inch 
contrasting,  bias 
plaid.  Price  13q. 


Pattern  2951 

will  solve  many 
problems  as  to 
what  the  young 
miss  will  wear  to 
school.  The  light¬ 
weight  woolens  or 
the  heavier  cottons 
make  up  beautiful¬ 
ly  in  such  a  pat- 
cm.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  ^ 

and  14  years.  For 
the  8  -year-  size 
1  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
Yz  yard  of  40 -inch 
contrasting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2978 

shows  a  delightful 
variety  in  sports  de¬ 
signs  because  of  the 
two-tone  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  having 
yoke  and  collar  of 
different  material. 
W e  know  of  no  pat- 
ern  which  gets  a 
smarter  effect  with 
so  little  work.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  2J4 
yards  of  40 -inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  54  yard 
of  40-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  siies 
clearly  and  correctly  and  enclose 
with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or 
coin  (although  coin  is  sent  at  own 
risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  New 
Spring  Catalogues  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


the  nine  years  that  the  women  have  had 
their  special  extension  organization  the 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus.  From  a 
very  small  group  of  women  at  their  first 
luncheon,  the  meetings  of  this  organization 
have  grown  until  over  two  hundred  sat 
down  to  their  Farmers  Week  banquet. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Amy  Daniels  of  the  Iowa  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station,  is  one  of  the 
highest  authorities  on  child  nutrition.  Her 
discussions  of  this  subject  were  eye- 
openers  to  a  great  many  people.  One  point 
that  she  emphasized  is  one  which  should 
make  farm  people  feel  especially  fortunate. 
Experiments  with  rats  at  the  Research 
Station  showed  that  during  dark  winters, 
even  though  the  animals  were  fed  as  usual 
they  did  not  thrive  as  they  should.  If 
people  anywhere  have  a  chance  to  benefit 
from  the  sunshine,  people  on  farms  do — 
but  it  must  be  direct  sunlight. 

The  heads  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Home  Economics,  Misses  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer  and  Flora  Rose  were 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  for  they  were 
hostesses  to  the  crowds  of  women  who 
thronged  the  halls,  classrooms  and  audi¬ 
torium  to  more  than  overflowing.  We  were 
.  told  that  even  without  guests  some  of  the 
regular  classrooms  are  so  crowded  that 
students  have  to  work  in  the  halls. 

^ 

In  spite  of  the  absorbing  interest  taken 
in  the  visiting  speakers,  the  home-folks 
had  no  cause  to  complain  of  neglect.  When 
Miss  Lucile  Brewer  showed  how  apples 
could  be  prepared  for  practically  any  part 
of  a  meal  in  the  most  delectable  forms  and 
.  when  Miss  Annette  Warner  through  her 
students  showed  how  a  living  room  may 
be  changed  into  the  most  livable  of  places 
or  when  Miss  Charlott  Weiss  told  how  to 
select  hats,  there  was  not  half  enough 
room  to  accommodate  the  people  who 
wanted  to  see  and  hear.  Another  place 
that  was  always  more  than  filled  was  the 
room  where  Miss  Inez  LaBossier  of  the 
North  American  Dye  Association  demon¬ 
strated  how  to  do  home  dyeing  and  ad¬ 
vised  people  how  to  “dye”. 

4  *  * 

A  touch  of  sentiment  was  given  when 
a  very  handsome  portrait  of  Miss  Van 
Rensselaer  was  presented.  Miss  Claribel 
Nye  representing  alumnae,  associates  and 
friends  of  Miss  Van  Rensselaer  gave  the 
portrait  to  Cornell  University  represented 
by  its  president,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand. 
The  gift  was  graciously  given  and  ap¬ 
propriately  received  and  was  then  hung 
in  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  as  a  memorial  for  the  twenty-five 
years  of  service  and  pioneer  efforts  which 
Miss  Van  Rensselaer  has  contributed  in 
the  interests  of  womankind. 

Exhibits  added  their  bit  to  the  colorful 
effect  as  well  as  showed  “how”  things 
should  look  and  then  there  were  confer¬ 
ences  between  specialists  and  people  who 
had  special  problems.  It  would  not  be 
fitting  to  close  without  again  referring  to 
the  nursery  school  where  visitors  were  al¬ 
lowed  at  certain  hours.  Here  psycholo¬ 
gists  trained  especially  for  this  work  with 
little  children  demonstrate  what  can  be 
done  to  develop  a  child’s  mind  as  well  as 
his  body  to  its  best  possibilities. 


Extra  help  for  washing 
clothes  — in  cool,  luke¬ 
warm  or  hot  water : 

U nusually  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  work  together  in 
Fels  -  Naptha  to  make 
clothes  cleaner  more  easi¬ 
ly,  more  quickly,  any  way 
you  use  it. 

This  is  extra  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap! 


Your  dealer  has  Fels-Naptha— 

or  will  get  it  for  you 


Can  be  ended  tomorrow 


That  cold  can  ,be  ended  in  24  hours. 
You  can  open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever  and  tone  the  whole  system 
quickly.  LULL’S  will  do  that  for  you, 
as  it  does  this  for  millions.  It  is  the 
supreme  help,  the  complete  help  for 
a  cold.  So  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on  a  lesser 
help,  and  don’t  delay. 

Be  Sure  It’«  Price  30c 

GASm  J,  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


New  FREE  book  quotes  Reduced 
Factory  Prices.  Introduces  sen¬ 
sational  5-Year  Guaranteed 

Bend  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  Fur¬ 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  enamel  ranges  and 
combination  gas  and  coal  ran ges. 
Mahogany  porcelain  enamel 
heating  stoves. Cash  or  easy 
terms.  24  hour  shipments. 
30  day  free  trial.  360  davtesc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  26 
,  years  in  business.  600,000  cus¬ 
tomers.  Write  today  for  FEES 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mirs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Rtich. 


The  New  Freely-Lathering 

Giticura 
Shaving  Stick 

ForTender  Faces 

EMOLLIENT  MEDICINAL  ANTISEPTIC 


Rackptru  MalBriak65‘!>llge  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 
ua^nctlj  maicnaiditeeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  A I  Iston  Station,  Boston  34,  Hass. 


Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problems 


Beautiful  3-piece  bathroom 
sets,  of  enameled  bathtub, 
basin,  toilet  and  tank 
complete  with  nickel  fit¬ 
tings  at  only  $60,  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect  or  your 
money  returned. 


FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID 
CATALOG  20  ON  REQUEST 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

254-  West  34th  St.  Established  1897  New  York  City  jj 
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HISx\vas  ill-mannered  if  me.  I  admit 

% 

it.  I  did  not  wish  to  begin  by  making 
an  enemy,  but  still  less  did  .I  wish  to  begin 
by  allowing  the  establishment  of  any  sort 
of  ascendancy  on  the  part  of  a  fellow- 
recruit. 

“Oho!  You  don't  like  the  look  of  me, 
don’t  you?”  said  the  fellow,  advancing. 

“Not  a  bit,”  said  I,  looking  him  over 
appraisingly,  and  then  “staring  him  out” 
as  we  used  to  say  in  the  nursery. 

“You  want  that  window  open?"  he  said, 
changing  the  subject. 

“Monsieur  is  intelligent,”  said  I. 
“Suppose  I  want  it  shut?”  he  enquired. 
“Come  and  shut  it,”  said  I,  with  dis¬ 
graceful  truculence. 

“Suppose  we  all  want  it  shut?”  he 
hedged. 

“Then  there-  is  an  end  of  the  matter,” 

I  replied.  “If  the  majority  perfer  to 
poison  themselves,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do  so.” 

"Come  back  and  be  quiet,  Nosey,”  called 
one  of  the  card-players,  and  he  returned, 
grumbling. 

I  seated  myself  on  the  cot  nearest  to  the 
open  window,  and  put  my  hat  on  the  dirty 
straw-stuffed  pillow ....  What  next? 

“Like  the  ceiling  raised  any?”  enquired 
a  quiet  drawling  voice  behind  me,  in  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Turning,  I  regarded  the  ceiling. 

“No,”  I  said,  “it  will  do,"  and  studied 
the  speaker. 

He  was  lying  at  full  length  on  the  next 
cot,  a  very  small,  clean-shaven  man  with 
a  prominent  nose  and  chin,  a  steel-trap 
mouth,  and  a  look  of  great  determination 
and  resolution.  His  eyes  were  a  very  light 
grey,  hard  and  penetrating,  his  hair  straw- 
coloured  and  stubby,  his  face  sallotv, 
lantern-jawed,  and  tanned.  He  looked  a 
hard  case  and  proved  to  be  what  he  looked. 

“How  did  you  know  I  was  English?” 

I  asked  as  he  stared  thoughtfully  at  me. 

“What  else?”  he  replied,  deliberately 
“Pink  and  white. ..' .Own  the  earth.... 
‘Haw !  Who's  this  low  fellah  ?  Don't 
know  him,  do  I  ?.  .  .  .Dude. . .  .  ‘Open  all 
the  windahs  now  I’ve  come!’. ..  .British  !” 

I  laughed. 

“Are  you  an  American?”  I  enquired. 
“Why  ?”  he  replied.  , 

“What  else?”  I  drawled.  “Sure  thing, 
Stranger.’. ..  .Don't  care  who  owns  the 
earth ....  Great  contempt  for  the  effete 
English.  .  .  .Tar  and  feathers. .  .  .Stars  and 
Stripes....!  come  from  God's  Own 
Country  and  I  guess  it  licks  Creation.'.... 
Uneasy  sel  f-assertion . .  . .  ” 

The  American  smiled.  (I  never  heard 
him  laugh.) 

“Bo,”  said  he,  turning  to  the  next  cot, 
“here's  a  Britisher  insulting  of  our  pore 
country ....  Handin’  out  the  rough  stuff 
....Fierce,  ain’t  it?” 

Lying  there.  Bo  appeared  to  be  some 
seven  feet  in  length,  four  in  breadth,  and 
two  in  depth. 

In  face  he  greatly  resembled  the  small 
man.  having  the  same  jutting  chin,  prom¬ 
inent  nose,  tight  mouth,  and  hard  leathery 
face.  His  eyes  were  of  a  darker  grey, 
however,  and  his  hair  blaGc  and  silky. 

He  also  looked  a  hard  case  and  a  very 
bad  enemy.  Conversely,  though,  I  gained 
the  impression  that  he  might  be  a  very 
good  friend.  Indeed,  I  liked  the  look  of 
both  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I 
seemed  to  fill  them  with  o  sort  of  amused 
contempt. 

“Ses  you  suffers  from  oneasy  self-in¬ 
sertion,  Hank,”  went  on  the  little -man. 

“Ain’t  inserted  nawthen  today,  Buddy,” 
replied  the  giant  mildly.  “Narry  a  insert. 
I’m  oneasy  in  me  innards,  but  it  afri’t  from 
what  you  ses,  Stranger.  Nope.  I  could 
insert  a  whole  hog  right  now,  and  never 
notice  it.” 

“Don’t  go  fer  ter  rile  the  Britisher, 
Hank,  with  yer  silly  contradicshusness,” 
implored  the  other.  “Ho  don’  like  it,  an’ 
he  don’  like  us.  You  don’t  want  ter  go 
gettin’  inter  no  trouble.  So  shet  up  and 
go  on  sufferin’  from  oneasy  self-insertion.” 

“Means  well,”  continued  the  speaker, 
turning  to  me,  “but  he  ain’t  et  nawthen 
excep’  cigarette-ends  for  three  or  four 
days,  an’  he  ain’t  at  his  best.” 

I  stared.  Was  it  possible  that  they  were 
really  hungry?  Certainly  they  looked  lean 
and  haggard  enough  to  be  starving. 


I  had  felt  quite  bad  enough  an  hour  or 
two  ago,  after  missing  a  single  meal.... I 
should  have  to  go  carefully  if  I  wanted 
to  give  food,  and  not  offence. 

“Would  you  gentlemen  lunch  with  me?” 
I  asked,  diffidently.  “Brothers-in-arms  and 
all  that. ...” 

Two  solemn  faces  turned  and  regarded 
me/ 

“He’s  calling  you  a  gentleman,  Hank,” 
said  the  little  man  at  length.  “Lie  don’ 
mean  no  real  harm  though.  He’s  talkin’ 
English  to  you ....  Hark  ! . . . .  You  listen 
and  improve  your  mind.” 

I  made  another  effort.  “Say,”  quoth 
I,  “I  gotta  hunch  I  wanta  grub-stake  you 
two  hoboes  to  a  blow-out.  Guess  I  can 
cough  up  the  dough,  if  yew  ain’t  too  all- 
fired  proud  to  be  pards  with  a  dod- 
gasted  Britisher.”  A  good  effort,  I 
thought. 


man. 

“Put  it  right  there,  son,”  said  the  big 
man,  extending  the  largest  hand  I  have 
even  seen. 

I  took  it,  and  in  the  crushing-match 
that  ensued,  endeavoured  to  hold  my  own. 
It  was  a  painful  business,  and  when  I 
limply  took  the  horny  fist  of  Buddy  in 
turn,  I  was  handicapped  in  the  squeezing 
competition.  However,  I  was  able  to  give 
him  a  worthy  grip,  though  his  hand  was 
stronger  than  mine. 

“Where  can  we  get  something?”  I  asked, 
and  Buddy  said  there  was  certain  to  be  a 
canteen  about.  He  had  never  yet  heard 
of  a  case  where  a  thirsty  soldier,  with 
money,  was  not  given  every  encourage¬ 
ment  to  get  rid  of  it. 

“I  can't  drink  till  I’ve  et,  pard,”  said 
Hank  to  me. 

“  ’Twouldn’t  be  right.  If  I  drinks  on 
an  empty  stummick,  I  gets  onreasonable 
if  interferred  with  by  the  bulls. ...  Bash 
a  sheriff  or  somethin’.  ..  .When  I  ain’t 
starvin’,  licker  on’y  makes  me  more  and 
more  lovin’  to  all  mankind.  Yep,  I  gotta 
eat  first.” 

“They’ll  have  eats  in  the  canteen,” 
opined  Buddy,  “even  in  this  God-fersaken 
section.” 

At  that  moment,  the  door  of  the  room 
was  thrown  open  by  a  soldier,  and  he  en¬ 
tered  carrying  one  end  of  a  long  board 
on  which  stood  a  row  of  tin  bowls.  An¬ 
other  soldier  appeared  at  the  other  end, 
and  together  they  bawled,  “Soupe !” 

It  was  invitation  enough,  and  both  the 
long  arms  of  Hank  shot  out,  and,  in  a 
moment,  he  was  on  his  bed,  a  bowl  in 
either  hand. 

Buddy  followed  his  example. 

I  looked  round.  There  appeared  to  me 
to  be  more  bowls  than  there  were  people 
in  the  room.  I  snatched  two,  before  the 
rush  of  hungry  men  from  other  parts  of 
the  room  arrived  with  outstretched  hands. 

This  disgusting  exhibition  of  greed  on 
my  part  cannot  be  excused,  but  may  be 
condoned  as  it  was  not  made  in  my  own 
interests.  I  was  not  hungry,  and  the  look 
of  the  stuff  was  not  sufficiently  tempting 
for  me  to  eat  for  eating’s  sake.  By  the 
time  I  reached  my  cot,  Hank  had  emptied 
one  bowl,  and  was  rapidly  emptying  the 
other. 

“Gee !  That’s  what  I  come  to  the  Legion 
for,”  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of  content.  When 


he  had  finished,  I  offered  him  one  of  my 
two. 

‘Fergit  it,”  said  he. 

“I  want  to,”  said  I. 

He  stared  hard  at  me. 

“Had  a  big  breakfast  an  hour  ago,"  said 
I.  “I  never  take  soup  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning.  I  got  this  for  you  and 
Mr. — er. 

“Buddy,”  said  the  little  man  and  took 
the  other  bowl. 

Hank  swallowed  his  third  portion. 

A  large  German  lumbered  up  gesticu¬ 
lating,  and  assailed  Hank. 

“You  eat  dree !”  he  shouted  in  guttural 
English.  “I  only  eat  vun !  Himmel!  You 
damn  dirdy  tie  f  !” 

“Sure  thing,  Dutchy,”  said  Buddy.  “Don’t 
yew  stand  fer  it!  You  beat  him  up.  You 
make  him  put  it  back.” 

The  German  shook  a  useful-looking  fist 


under  Hank’s  nose. 

“I  can’t  put  it  back,  Dutch,”  said  he 
mildly.  “  Twouldn’t  be  manners,”  and, 
as  the  angry  German  waxed  more  aggres¬ 
sive,  he  laid  his  huge  and  soupy  hand  upon 
the  fat  angry  face,  and  pushed. 

The  German  staggered  back  and  fell 
heavily,  and  sat  looking  infinitely  surprised. 

“Now,  pard,”  said  Hank  to  me,  “I  could 
shore  look  upon  the  wine  without  no  evil 
effects  to  nobody,”  and  we  trooped  out 
in  search  of  the  canteen. 

The  big  gloomy  quadrangle  of  Fort  St. 
Jean  was  now  crowded  with  soldiers  of 
every  regiment  of  the  army  of  Africa,  the 
famous  Nineteenth  Army  Corps,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  the  Spahis  of  whom 
the  French  officer  had  talked  to  us  at 
Brandon  Abbas. 

Their  trousers  were  voluminous  enough 
to  be  called  skirts,  in  fact  one  leg  would 
have  provided  the  material  for  an  amp’e 
frock.  Above  these  garments  they  wore 
sashes  that  appeared  to  be  yards  in  length 
and  feet  in  width.  In  these  they  rolled 
each  other  up,  one  man  holding  and 
manipulating  the  end,  while  the  other 
spun  round  and  round  towards  him,  wind¬ 
ing  the  sash  tightly  about  himself  as  he 
did  so.  - 

Gaudy  waistcoats,  zouave  jackets,  fez 
caps,  and  vast  scarlet  cloaks  completed 
their  picturesquely  barbaric  costumes. 

Besides  the  Spahis  were  blue-and-yel- 
low  Tirailleurs,  pale  blue  Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,  and  red-and-blue  Zouaves,  blue 
Colonial  Infantry,  as  well  as  artillerymen, 
sappers,  and  soldiers  of  the  line,  in  their 
respective  gay  uniforms. 

There  was  a  babel  of  noise  and  a  con¬ 
fusing  turmoil  as  these  leave-men  rushed 
about  in  search  of  pay-corporals,  fourrier- 
sergents,  kit,  papers,  food,  and  the  can¬ 
teen.  The  place  was  evidently  the  clear¬ 
ing-house  and  military  hotel  for  all  sol¬ 
diers  coming  from,  or  returning  to,  the 
army  of  Africa. 

Following  the  current  that  flowed 
through  this  seething  whirlpool,  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  a  suggestive-looking  squad  of 
huge  wine-casks  that  stood  arrayed  out¬ 
side  an  open  door,  we  found  ourselves  in 
the  canteen  and  the  presence  of  the  na¬ 
tional  drink,  good  red  wine. 

“No  rye-whiskey  at  a  dollar  a  drink 
here,  Bo,”  observed  Buddy,  as  we  made 
our  way  to  a  zinc-covered  counter,  and 
found  that  everybody  was  drinking  claret 


at  three-halfpence  the  bottle.  “Drinks  ate 
on  you,  pard.  Set  ’em  up.” 

“Gee !  It’s  what  they  call  ‘wine,’  ” 
sighed  Hank.  “Gotta  get  used  to  it  with 
the  other  crool  deprivations  and  hard¬ 
ships,”  and  he  drained  the  tumbler  that  I 
filled.  * 

“It  is  lickker,  Bo,”  replied  Buddy  toler¬ 
antly,  and  drained  another. 

It  Avas,  and  very  good  liquor  too.  It 
struck  me  as  far  better  wine  than  one  paid 
a  good  deal  for  at  Oxford,  and  good 
enough  to  set  before  one’s  guests  any¬ 
where. 

Personally  I  am  a  poor  performer  with 
the  bottle,  and  regard  wine  as  something 
to  taste  and  appreciate,  rather  than  as  a 
thirst-quenching  beverage. 

“Quite  good  wine,”  said  I  to  the  two 
Americans,  “but  I  can’t  say  I  like  it  as  a 
drink  between  meals.” 

I  found  that  my  companions  Avere  of 
one  mind  with  me,  though  perhaps  for  a 
different  reason. 

“Yep,”  agreed  Buddy.  “Guess  they 
don’t  allow  no  intoxicatin’  hard  lickkers 
in  these  furrin  canteens.” 

“Nope,”  remarked  Flank.  “We  gotta 
swaller  this  an’  be  thankful.  P’r’aps  we 
kin  go  out  an’  have  a  drink  when  we  git 

weary-like _ Set  ’em  up  again,  Bo,”  and 

I  procured  them  each  his  third  bottle. 

“You  ain’t  drinkin’,  pard,”  said  Buddy, 
eyeing  my  half-emptied  first  glass. 

“Not  thirsty, ”1  replied. 

“Thirsty?”  said  Hank.  “Don’  s’pose 
there’s  any  water  here  if  you  was,  and 
feeling  I  had  said  the  wrong  thing,  covered 
my  confusion  by  turning  away  and  observ¬ 
ing  the  noisy,  merry  throng,  drinking  and 
chattering  around  me.  They  were  a  devil- 
may-care,  hard-bitten,  tough-looking  crowd, 
and  I  found  myself  positwely  looking  for- 
Avard  to  being  in  uniform  and  one  of 
them. 

As  I  watched,  I  saAV  a  civilian  coming 
from  the  door  toAA-ards  us.  I  had  noticed 
him  in  the  barrack-room.  Although 
dressed  in  an  ill-fitting,  shoddy,  shabby 
blue  suit,  a  velvet  tam-o’-shanter,  burst 
shoes,  and  apparently  nothing  else,  he 
looked  like  a  soldier.  Not  that  he  had 
by  any  means  the  carriage  of  an  English 
guardsman — far  from  it — but  his  face  was 
a  soldier’s,  bronzed,  hard,  disciplined,  and 
of  a  family  likeness  to  those  around. 

Coming  straight  to  us,  he  said  pleasantly, 
and  with  only  the  slightest  foreign  accent: 
“Recruits  for  the  Legion?” 

“Yes,”  I  replied. 

“Would  you  care  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  for  a  bottle?”  he  asked  politely,  Avith 
an  ingratiating  smile  Avhich  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  his  eyes. 

“I  should  be  delighted,  if  yrou  Avill  drink 
with  us,”  I  replied,  and  put  a  tAvo-franc 
piece  on  the  counter. 

He  chose  to  think  that  the  money  was 
for  him  to  accept,  and  not  for  the  fat  little 
man  behind  the  bar  to  change. 

“You  are  a  true  comrade,”  said  the 
new-comer,  “and  Avill  make  a  fine  legion - 
noire.  There  are  a  dozen  bottles  here,” 
and  he  spun  the  coin.  “Now  ask  me  any* 
thing  you  want  to  knOAV,”  and  he  included 
the  two  stolid  Americans  in  the#graceful 
boAV  with  Avhich  he  concluded.  He  Avas 
evidently  an  educated  and  cultured  person 
and  not  English. 

“Sure,”  said  Hank.  “I  wants  ter  know 
when  we  gits  our  next  eats.” 

“An’  if  Ave  can  go  out  and  git  a  drink, 
added  Buddy. 

“You’ll  get  soupe,  bread,  and  coffee  at 
about  four  o’clock,  and  you  wont  be  al* 
lowed  to  leave  here  for  any  purpose  Avhat* 
ever  until  you  are  marched  doAvn  to  the 
boat  for  Oran,”  Avas  the  prompt  reply. 

His  hearers  pursed  their  lips  in  stolid 
silence. 

“When  Avill  that  be?”  I  asked. 
“Tomorrow  by  the  steam-packet,  unless 
there  is  a  troop-ship  going  the  day  after, 
ansAvered  the  new-comer.  “They  ship  the 
Legion  recruits  in — ah — dribbles?  drib- 
blings?  driblets?  Yes,  driblets — by  every 
boat  that  goes.” 

“Suppose  a  friend  of  mine  joined  a  day 
or  two  before  me,”  I  asked,  “where  would 
he  be  iioaat,  do  you  suppose?” 

“He  is  at  Fort  St.  Therese  at  Oratt 

( Continued  on  page  23) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 

that  he  is  the  thief.  ,  ....  .  ,  .  .  ,  j 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  trouole  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 


“Gee!”  said  Hank,  and  thev  rose  as  one 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

*  0VERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
A  word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


“YOU  NEED  HELP”— You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  yonr  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  front  proven  work¬ 
ers.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  sable,  white  markings, 
males  $7.50,  females  $5.00.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  does  6  mos.  pedigreed 
$5.00.  Two  Gray  Flemish  does  front  registered 
stock,  one  unrelated  Gray  Buck,  pedigreed,  Trio 
$24.  Few  choice  young  Black  Flemish  $4  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  MAPLE  HILL 
FARM,  R.  No.  -3,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks — - 
Early  discounts;  order  now:  circular.  ASCUT- 
NEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


GET  OUR  CIRCULAR  ‘‘How  we  produce  a 
Better  Grade  of  Baby  Chicks”.  CARLETON 
POULTRY  YARDS,  Milford,  New  York. 


BABY  CHICKS,  Eggs,  Cockerels,  Feed- 
Beef  and  Fish  Scraps.  BOX  124,  Nelson,  Penna. 
Describe  Wants. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 


GENESEE  VALLEY  CHICKS.  Mark  this 
“ad”- — if  you  are  looking  for  high  quality  farm 
bred  S.  C'.  White  Leghorns.  Chicks  hatched 
from  our  stock,  in  our  incubators.  Breeders 
have  been  selected  for  years  for  heavy  produc¬ 
tion  plus  size  of  bird  and  egg.  We  have  only  a 
few  thousand  of  high  quality  chicks  to  offer  to 
the  trade,  who  appreciate  strong,  husky  chicks. 
Guaranteed  safe  delivery.  Write  for  circular  and 
prices.  GENESEE  VALLEY  POULTRY 
FARM,  Box  50,  Castile,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed,  9c  and  up.  All 
chicks  of  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
Box  A,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SNOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 
Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs.  Breeders,  two  to  five 
years  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Free 
catalog.  J.  E,  GREGORY,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Plusky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCIIOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box 

12. 


CHAMPION  HEAVY  BREED  Contest  pen  in 
United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs  at  Vine- 
land.  Circular.  VAN  WINKLE’S,  Barred 
Rocks,  Camden,  New  Y’ork. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  150  egg  stock.  Two 
dollars  for  eleven,  $7.50  for  fifty.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


DANIELS  S.  C.  BROWN  Leghorns  Stock, 
eggs  and  chicks.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Write 
us  your  wants.  L.  K.  DANIELS,  Hammond,  N. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels.  Mam- 
mouth  Pekin  Ducks.  LAURA  DECKER,  Stan- 
fordville,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $14.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
*|L00;  White  Leghorns,  $12.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$L. 00;  Light  Mixed  $10.00;  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more,  25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery, 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wyandottes.  Quali 
Supreme.  Chicks— Eggs.  Send  for  1927  pric 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JOHN  J 
COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Baby  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies. 
White  mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 


HEALTHY  QUALITY  LEGHORN  chicks 
$15  hundred,  Reds  $18.  From  own  free  range, 
selected  breeders  only,  for  15  years.  Persistent 
layers  of  large  white  eggs.  WARNKEN  POUL¬ 
TRY  FARM,  Salt  Point,  N.  Y.  Circular  free. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks, 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
100  —  $12.00,  500  —  $57.50,  1000  —  $110.00. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from 
high  producing  stock.  10  cents  up.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS,  the  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have 
always  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from 
these  two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  lay¬ 
ing  birds.  Hateh  only  large-sized  pure  white 
eggs.  Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer. 
Free  Price  List.  FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2, 
Tyrone,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SITADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


EGGS— POULTRY 
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TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


REDS.  Single  Comb.  Stock  comes  direct 
from  the  Tompkins  strain.  Cockerels  $6.00.  Pul¬ 
lets  $4.00.  Order  from  this  advertisement.  Ship¬ 
ped  C.  O.  D.  See  birds  before  you  pay.  W.  D. 
HUTCHISON,  Claysville,  Pa. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS;  ten  leading  breeds.  Holly¬ 
wood  Leghorns  280-290  egg  breeding.  Also 
White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns;  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyandottes,  Orpingtons.  Send  for  Big  28-page 
catalog.  CHICK  HATCHERY,  New  London, 
Ohio. 


- —  aiammotli  bronze 

MRSaTHAS5,4Tf?rfagl1  free  fro,n 
MRS.  CHAS.  ABBEY,  Route  No.  5,  Lowville, 

PAIR  MAMMOIH  Toulouse  geese,  purebred 

&*isvsr6& 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels:  Mam- 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn — Eggs, 
chicks,  breeders,  certified  stock.  Trophy  cup  for 
best  cock  in  1926  New  York  State  Production 
Show — all  classes  competing.  TRISTRAM  COF¬ 
FIN,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 
hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circular. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Double  Comb  R.  I.  Red  roost¬ 
ers.  $4  each  or  2  for  $7.  FRANCES  ZE1T  MA¬ 
SON,  Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FANNING  MILL  Screen 

.cloth  for  your  mill.  W. 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL, 


Sieves  and  wire 
C.  AUL,  Mfgr. 
Lyons,  N.  Y. 


mu  19  i  ,1S  a  valuable  book  for  any  dairyman. 
I  ells  whai  a  modern  cream  separator  should  do: 
shows  by  pictures  how  the  American  does  it 
iells  about  our  fair  trial,  liberal  installment 
terms  anil  low  attractive  cash  prices  Write 

AMERICAN  SEPARATOR  CO.,  Box  320,  Bairn 

bridge,  New  Vork. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — Rose  comb  white  Leghorn 
roosters.  Price  $3.00  and  $5.00.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  Lycander,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  ROSE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
MRS.  EVA  D.  BREES,  DeKalb  Junction,  N. 


PARKS  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Green- 
ville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BUY  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  for 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  OIL- — Tested,  Finest  Vitamine  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect — $32.00, 

5  gal.  Express  collect — $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid"" 
$2.50.  BREWERS’  YEAST — Tested,  100  lbs. 
Freight  collect — $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
— $16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  collect — $9.00,  5  lbs. 
Postpaid- — $2.00.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 


farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feeding 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  poul¬ 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income.  A 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor, 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Lest  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell¬ 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  lias 
po  land  to  sell,  hut  offers  a  free  service  in  help¬ 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
ban  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper,  The  Earth, 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZEb;  Meeting  every  preterm 

ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 

tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  equipment, 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $300 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


COD  LIVER  OIL,  tested,  light  yellow.  Vita¬ 
min  potency  guaranteed;  5  gallon  can  $8;  10 
gallon  can  $15,  at  New  York.  Sample  gallon 
$2.25  postpaid.  JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624 
Kent  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


KRAI.  ESTATE  FOR  SALE— Summer  Homes 
and  Farms  of  different  sizes,  some  of  them  well 
fruited,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.  FRITZ 
HILDEBRANDT,  R.  No.  2,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  Claverack  53F22. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  Second-hand,  30 
doz.  size  with  flats  and  fillers,  excelsior  pads. 
All  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetable  containers.  Let 
us  quote  you.  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY 
CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N. 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


HOLLYWOOD  CHIX,  Runner  &  Pekin  Duck¬ 
lings:  Bred  and  Hatched  from  our  own  selected 
stock;  Guaranteed,  Quality,  Reliability,  Service, 
Catalogue.  WAYNE  DUCK  FARM,  Clyde,  N. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 
Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  3roung  stock, 
bred  from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Large  healthy 
birds  from  prize  winning  stock;  Toms  $15  and 
Hens  $12.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, 
Venice  Centre,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  SALE — Thorobred  mammoth  bronze  tur¬ 
keys.  Free  from  disease.  Enclose  stamp  for 
reply.  MAUDE  MILLS,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  Pekins,  Samuels  strain. 
Drakes  $4.  Ducks  $3.  ARTHUR  BURGMAN, 
Locke,  New  York. 


FARM  FOR  SALE— Productive  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  125  acres.  100  acres  rich,  well-watered. 
Tillage  adapted  to  crops,  dairying  and  poultry. 
Located  in  oil  and  coal  region,  within  9  miles  of 
three  good  markets,  near  good  churches  and 
school.  12  room  houses,  electric  light,  power, 
heat,  water.  All  buildings  in  best  of  condition. 
Apple  and  peach  orchard.  Ideal  location.  F.  R. 
BRENNER,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Box  22,  Harmony, 
Penna. 


NINETY  ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  On 
State  road,  seven  miles  from  Kingston,  Ulster 
County.  Sixty  acres  bottom  land.  Buildings  ex¬ 
cellent  repair,  capacity  one  thousand  hens,  ten 
cows,  twenty  hogs,  four  horses.  Ten-room  house 
electrified,  bath,  heat.  Bus  service.  Mile  water 
front.  Not  an  abandoned  farm,  hut  a  money¬ 
maker.  Possession  March  first.  ROBERT  J. 
HARDER,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 106  acre  farm  at 
Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  on  cement  road.  80  acres 
under  cultivation.  Excellent  soil  for  potatoes 
or  cauliflower.  Large  house  and  ham.  ROBERT 
F.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 


FOR  SALE — 50  acre  modern  poultry  and 
dairy  farm.  8  room  house,  all  improvements, 
Delco  electric  plant,  electric  milker,  18  cows, 
2  horses,  retail  milk  and  egg  route,  auto  deliv¬ 
ery,  500  laying  hens,  tractor,  all  implements,  near 
railroad,  trolley,  church  and  school.  Monthly  in¬ 
come  $1000.  Price  $16,500,  terms,  wonderful 
opportunity.  J.  F.  EPPINGER,  Janicshurg,  N. 
J„  R.  No.  1. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 167  acre  farm  at  Stj 
James,  L.  I.  80  acres  under  cultivation.  Soli 
excellent.  Price  very  reasonable.  Terms  to  su& 
ROBERT  E.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L,  I. 

Additional  Ads  on  page  22, 
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4i>OHT  FEED  TOO  MUCH  MILK  -  NOT 

MORE  THAN  ONE  POUND  A  DAY  FOR 

each  10  pounds yjeiGht  of  calf. 

S’  ■  —  •  ' ■■  1 

HSYlqoh t  tfy  t* 

DRoWNED^FSEtF- 


‘leave  CALF  with  mother 

TWO  OR  THREE  DAYS. 

DISINFECT  NAVEL  WITH  IODINE  AT  BIRTH 


WHEN  THREE  WEEKS  OL.O.YOU 

CAN  GRADUALLY  SUBSTITUTE 
SKIM  MILK  FOR  WHOLE 
MILK, TAKING  iO  DAYS 
X  TO  MAKE.  THE 
CH A  MG  E 


©FIVE-WEEKS  OLD  CALF  CAM  HAVE 

15  POUNDS  OF  MILK  A  DAY. 
GWE  CALF  ©RIGHT  HAY, 
SHELLED  OR  CRACKED  CORN 
AND  OATS  AS  SOON  AS  IT 


IF  YOU  CANT  SPARE  TH5  MiLK- 
MAKE  A  MILK  SUBSTITUTE. 
VJITH  EQUAL  PARTS  OF  BLOOD 
MEAL  HOMINY  MEAL , LINSES D 
OIL  MEAL  AND  RED  DoS  FLOUR,, 


it  Pt&s  te  raue  GGQDc* 
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ON 


FEDERAL  LAND  BANK 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose,  to  pay  up  pres¬ 
ent  mortgages  or  debts. 

"All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  payments 
on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time  a 
PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited  to 
farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years  to  the 
farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 
in  your  county,  or 

WRITE  DIRECT  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  N civ  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

Through  their  palisades  of  pinetrees, 
And  the  thunder  in  the  mountains. 
Whose  innumerable  echoes 
Flap  like  eagles  in  their  eyries; — 

Listen  to  these  wild  traditions, 

To  this  song  of  Hiawatha!  *  *  *  * 

Ye  who  sometimes  in  your  rambles 
Through  the  green  lanes  of  the  country 
Where  the  tangled  barberry-bushes 
Hang  their  tufts  of  crimson  berries 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses, 
Pause  by  some  neglected  graveyard, 
For  a  while  to  muse  and  ponder 
On  a  half-effaced  inscription, 

Written  with  little  skill  of  song-craft,. 
Homely  phrases,  but  each  letter 
Full  of  hone,  and  yet  of  heart-break. 
Full  of  all  the  tender  pathos 
Of  the  Here  and  the  Hereafter; — 

Stay  and  read  this  rude  inscription, 
Read  this  Song  of  Hiawatha! 

Personally,  I  am  very  fond  of  some 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc. 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  'grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-pa*e 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARri 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

APPI.E  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft,  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
R_cd,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3  ft  it 
15c  each.  Elberta,  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N, 


PEACH  TREES  $5.00  PER  100  AND  UP 
Apple  trees  $7.50  per  100  and  up.  In  large  or 
small  lots  direct_  to  planters  by  freight,  parcel 


of  Longfellow’s  shorter  poems,  some  of  JR*1,  r^ess.  PP,"1S’  ,Pears>  cherries,  grapes, 
&  1  r  nuts,  berries,  pecans,  vines.  Ornamental  trees 


.  .  _ _  trees, 

vines  and  shrubs.  FREE  catalog  in  colors 
TENNESSEE  NURSERY  CO.,  Box  102,  Cleve- 
land,  Tent). 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  Stock  Ranch,  wonderfully  locat¬ 
ed,  seventy-five  thousand  acres,  well-stocked, 
twenty  thousand  sheep,  cattle  and  horses.  Ten 
thousand  acres  irrigated.  Five,  thousand  addition 
ditched.  Abundant  never-failing  water.  Forty  to 
fifty  bushels  wheat  to  acre.  Railroad  and  im¬ 
proved  auto  road  through  property.  Real  bar¬ 
gain.  Reason  for  selling  Old  Age.  H.  P.  DUR- 
RELL,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Each  year  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  has  to  foreclose  on  a  few  farm  properties. 
These  are  located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  nr.d 
New  England.  For  real  bargains  at  easy  terms 
and  onlv  5%  interest,  -write  for  full  information 
to  the  'FEDERAL  LAND  BANK,  Springfield, 
Mass. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED,  working  farmer,  witth  sons  to  run 
established  dairy  farm  on  shares,  near  town  with 
good  schools.  References  required.  Write  W. 
P.  BROWNE,  7  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 


WANTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  farm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  orchard  work  and  tractors. 
State  wages  received  in  last  position,  also  refer¬ 
ences.  Position  open  April  1st.  Write  to 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  c|o  American 
Acriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City-. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  in  cow 
barn.  State  wages  received  in  last  position.  Also 
give  references.  HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr., 
c|o  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


WANTED — Married  man  as  herdsman  and 
genera!  farmer,  willing  to  board  man.  Must  be 
reliable  and  able  to  take  charge  in  owners  ab¬ 
sence.  Write  stating  wages  received  last  posi¬ 
tion,  references.  C.  N.  W.  CUMMING,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


WANTED — Raw  Furs  and  Wool.  ALVAH  A 
CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED — Hides,  wool,  furs — special  top 
cash  market  prices:  Bank  reference  furnished 
Ship  today  or  write  for  prices  and  tags.  T-.ven- 
ty-one  years  of  active  business  here.  We  render 
a  real  service  the  year  ’round.  S.  H.  LIVINGS 
TON,  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignments 
of  farmers  or  butchers_  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values,  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO..  INC.,  Scranton 
Pa. 


WANTED — Ginseng.  Skunks’  Raccoons,  Mink 
Muskrats  $2.20;  Black  Rats  $2.50:  Weasels- $1.50 
Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Furriers,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


which  are  not  often  quoted.  Many  of 
these  appeal  to  me  because  they  are  so 
descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  farm 

life  of  rural  America.  One  of  the  finest  j  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 

f  ,,  o  ■  ,  SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in. 

passages  of  the  Set  iptures  comes  to  my  J  spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota- 

mind  when  I  ride  through  the  hill  country  t°es'  oats.  t  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
T,T  t~ .  i  i  r  clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K  C 

ot  New  England  or  of  my  own  native  |  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  v. 

New  York: 

.  !  STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp. 

“I  wi1!  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will, 
from  whence  Cometh  my  strength.”  mg  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 

you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
t  e  n  ,  i  i  j  „  fields,  that  will  he  sure  to  please  you.  F.  G. 

Longfellow  must  have  had  something  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

of  the  same  feeling  when  he  wrote  “Sun¬ 
rise  on  the  Hills” : 

If  thou  art-  worn  and  hard  beset 
With  sorrows,  that  thou  wouldst  forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson,  that  will 
keen 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul 
from  sleet), 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills! 

Living  in  a  town  by  the  sea  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  ships  go  up  and  down  in  a  period  lchem.  Pa, 

when  New  England  shipping  was  famous  GROW  G.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY  New, 
the  world  over,  it  was  natural  that  Long-  two-rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heaw,  productive.  Pur- 

fellow  should  love  the  sea.  He  wrote  Excellent,  opportunity  forfirstgrow. 

.  .  ers.  Write  for  information.  LONG  ACRE 

many  poems  about  it,  one  of  the  best  of  |  FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 

which  is  “The  Building  of  the  Ship”. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  early  and 
j  Jate  varieties,  vigorous,  high  yielding  stock.  Buy 
in  February  and  save  money.  N.  A.  BAKER 
|  &  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

IMPORTED  DANISH  Bullhead  Cabbage 
Seed,  from  a  heavy  yielding  strain,  $2.50  lb. 
Postpaid.  C.  J.  STAFFORD,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  MICHIGAN  SEED  Potatoes 
grown  in  Penna.  for  one  year  with  a  yield  of 
548  bushels  per  acre.  Excellent  stock  at  a  low 
price.  J.  DONALD  PIIARO,  Wall  St.,  Beth- 


Clover  or  Buckwheat,  5  lb.  can  i  j  spite  of  rock  and  tempest’s  roar, 
$1.10,  two  or  more  $1.00  each.  Prepaid  to  ord  I  1  V  -  *  -  -  ’ 

zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore, 
Bail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea! 


FINE  QUALITY  extracted  honey,  60-lb.  can,  Qur  he^g  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee, 
here,  clover,  $7.70;  buckwheat,  $6;  10-lb.  pail  _  ,  ,  ’  * 

Within  3rd  zone,  $2;  buckwheat,  $1.75;  reduced  Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our 
prices  on  larger  lots  of  five,  ten  and  60-lb.  con-  tears, 

^'t? Yh vsatAsiactlonxr  °\-  raoney  hack.  RAY  c-  Our  faith  triumphant  o’er  our  fears, 
WILCOX.  Odessa,  N.  \.  ah  -it.  n  •j.l 

1  Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee! 


FRUIT  TREES  and  Ornamentals  direct  to 
planters.  Transportation  charges  paid.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Special  Offers  and  Catalogue.  WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 

SEED  POTATOES — Mountains,  Russets,  He* 
brons,  Burbanks,  Bovee,  Triumph,  Peach  b'ow, 
Six  weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  plants  direct  frotn  grow* 
.  t-.  ,,  .  .  ,  ,  .  j  er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 

1  he  Rainy  Day  is  an  old  favorite  catalogue.  EDW.  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ala* 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10;  10,  $2.00.  Buck¬ 

wheat  $1,75.  Blended  $1.05 — $1.85.  Postpaid  3rd 
zone.  60  lbs.,  Here,  Blended  $6.20;  Buckwheat  familiar  to  nearly  everyone.  The  last  P*e  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 
*5  50  Fine  nnalitv  HENRY  WIT, LIAMS.  „*.  .  - 


Romulus, FN.e  Yquality'  HENRY  WILLIAMS’  |  verse  will  recall  it  to  you : 


ASPARAGUS,  Mary  of  Martha  Washington, 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


ra  cf.-ll  Boart-I  arid  cmw  re-nrninsr-  rust-proof,  good,  strong  roots  $1.25-100:  $7  50- 

Be  stm,  saa  Hearts  ana  cease  repining,  jooo  prepaid.  Circular,  pleasantview 


Behind  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shin 
ing; 


prepaid. 

FARM,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 


SIX  INCH  WHITE  Pine  Siding— $25.00  .  -  .  „  „  ,, 

per  thousand — 5  thousand  feet — $100.  WHIPPLE  Thy  fate  is  the  common  fate  of  all. 


BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock.  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HUMOROUS  RURAL  Plays,  easily  staged, 
easily  produced.  Catalogue.  HARRY  DOTY, 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

BIG  BARGAIN — 200  Envelopes,  200  Letter-  I 
heads,  business  size,  any  wording  neatly  printed,  | 
postpaid,  $2.50.  Samples  free.  PRINTER 
HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 

150  NOTEHEADS  100  white  envelopes,  print-  | 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free. 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

H.  &  K.  Northern  grown  strawberry  plants  are 
the  best.  Nothing  like  them  for  success.  Ten 
best  varieties,  get  our  price-list  it  is  free.  HE  Y- 
-WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 

CUTHBERT,  Columbian,  raspberry  plants; 
roses,  clean,  healthy,  inspected  stock.  Satisfac 
tion  or  money  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CUL¬ 
VER,  238  Milbum  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Into  each  life  some  rain  must  fall. 

Some  days  must  be  dark  and  dreary. 

Longfellow,  like  many  other  New 
Englanders  of  his  time  hated  slavery  and 
was  a  strong  abolitionist.  He  wrote  many 
poems  against  slavery,  one  of  which  is 
called  “The  Slave’s  Dream”. 

He  did  not  feel  the  driver’s  whip. 

Nor  the  burning  heat  of  day; 

For  Death  had  illumined  the  Land  of 
Sleep, 

And  his  lifeless  body  lay 
A  worn-out  fetter,  that  the  soul 
Had  broken  and  thrown  away! 

None  of  Longfellow’s  poems  is  more 
widely  quoted  than  “The  Builders”. 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best; 

And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 

How  well  Longfellow  understood  and 
loved  simple  fundamental  things  of 
country  life  is  illustrated  in  his  poem, 
“Rain  In  Summer”.  Remember  that  in 
his  time  oxen  were  to  be  seen  on  every 
farm : 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  profitable  crops  of  high¬ 
est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  1-ARM, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


CIGAR  SMOKERS— Buy  direct.  Postpaid. 
‘No  Names,”  Long  Filler:  $3.00  hundred,  $1-D  ■ 
fifty.  “Hoffman  House  Bouquet,”  Long  Filler,  j,: 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper  and  banded:  $4.00  hun-  4 
dred,  $2.25  fifty.  Trial  order  fifty  each.  $•’■■’“• 
Double  Value  or  money  refunded.  CARNEi* 
GRAHAM  CO..  Paducah,  Kentucky.  _ _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Lay 
postmaster  bn  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  0 
KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. _ 

FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  tea 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  i 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  F  Y 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION, 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  _ 

GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  .  chewing  °r 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00 
SO,  pine  free,  pay  when  received.  FARAlLf 
ASSOCIATION,  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky.  ^ 

HOMESPUN  TOBBACCO:  Guaranteed  Chew¬ 
ing  or  Smoking  5  pounds  $1.00;  10-$1.75.1R^ 
free!  Pay  when  received.  UNITED  BAKU 
Bardwell,  Ky.  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


_  In  the  furrowed  land 

DAHLIAS:  Choice  collection  of  io  strong  I  The  toilsome  and  patient  oxen  stand, 
healthy  tubers.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Extras  Lifting  the  yoke-encumbered  head, 
if  ordered  before  March  10th.  EARLE  DAHLIA  I  ,  _  .  ,  .  , 

FARM,  clay,  N.  Y.  (Continued  on  opposite  pciQe) 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crocked* 

Hotel  China  ware,  Cookingware.  Glassware. 

Portland,  Me.  _ « 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house  _ 

hold  package,  bright  new  cocoes  and  peR{C 
Your  monev’s  worth  every  time.  PAiLxi' 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Look  Out  for  These  Fellows 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether  there 
js  a  firm  called  the  American  Leatherette 
Co.  There  are  agents  canvassing  this  re¬ 
gion,  saying  that  this  company  manufac¬ 
tures  and  sells  leathergtte  tablecloths.  The 
agents  are  collecting  from  the  residents  of 
this  section  (Sparrowbush,  Orange  County, 
N.  V.),  promising  delivery  in  two  weeks. 
It  is  now  four  weeks  and  no  one  has  heard 
from  the  company,  which  makes  us  be¬ 
lieve  the  agents  are  frauds. 

E  suspect  that  those  who  have  paid 
money  to  the  so-called  agents  of 
the  American  Leatherette  Company,  is 
money  thrown  away.  As  ,£ar  as  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  up  to  the  present,  there 
is  no  such  concern  accompanying  our  sub¬ 
scribers  letter.  We  suspected  a  fraud  at 
the  outset  for  the  address  was  “written 
in”,  it  was  misspelled,  and  the  receipt  itself 
looked  “queer”,  being  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  card. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Trenton,  that  as  far  as  that 
organization  knows,  there  is  no  concern 
in  Trenton,  by  the  name  of  American 
Leatherette. 

Once  again  wc  urge  our  readers  to  use 
the  utmost  caution  in  matters  of  this  kind. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done  to  bring 
back  those  hard  earned  dollars.  If  these 
agents  appear  in  other  communities  our 
readers  will  know  how  to  receive  them. 
Under  the  circumstances  one  would  be 
justified  in  referring  said  agent  to  the  local 
or  Slate  Police  to  explain  matters.  We 
urge  our  subscribers  to  keep  us  informed 
if  they  are  approached  by  these  agents. 


Have  You  Shipped  to  Frank  T. 
Miller  of  Buffalo 

NY  person  having  claims  against 
Frank  T.  Miller  of  143  Michigan 
Ave.,  -Buffalo,  foe  farm  produce  shipped 
to  him  should  write  immediately  to  the 
Departent  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
122  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  In  the  let¬ 
ter  give  all  information  as  to  the  nature 
and  amount  of  the  claim  when  shipped,  etc. 

The  Department  will  forward  the  nec¬ 
essary  blank  for  execution  so  the  claim 
can  be  filed  against  the  bond.  Claims 
must  be  filed  with  the  Department  be¬ 
fore  May  18  . 

h  rank  T.  Miller  conducted  a  licensed 
and  bonded  commission  business  hand¬ 
ling  farm  produce.  We  are  informed 
that  he  committed  suicide  during  the 
month  of  January.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
Miller’s  records  are  in  such  bad  shape 
that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  con¬ 
signor  creditors  from  the  general  cred¬ 
itors.  Therefore  all  who  have  shipped 
to  Miller  and  who  have  not  received 
pay  for  their  produce  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Service  Bureau  or  the 
Department  at  once. 


Too  Speculative  for  Investment 


Commerce  and  reports  that  as  an  in¬ 
vestment  the  proposition  is  highly  spec¬ 
ulative. 


Silver  Lake  Dairy  Is  “Out” 

On  September  22,  1926,  I  shipped  to  “Sil¬ 
ver  Lake  Dairy  Co.”  The  case  was,  receiv¬ 
ed  and  sold  by  the  consignee  on  September 
25,  1926.  t  have  tried  to  arrange  a  settle¬ 
ment  ever  since,  but  have  heard  nothing 
from  them.  I  am  sending  you  information 
received  from  our  local  agent,  and  with 
this,  I  thought  you  might  locate  the  trou¬ 
ble.  The  firm  is  located  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
— New  York. 

E  are  informed  that  the  Silver  Lake 
'Dairy  Co.,  has  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  This  concern  was  located  at  547 
Central  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.  It  is  not 
listed  in  the  reliable  credit  guides  and 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 

Up  to  December  31st,  1925  ...$21,193.58 


During  1926  .  30,945.32 

In  January,  1927  .  4,747.83 

TOTAL  TO  DATE  . $56,886.73 


&  ❖ 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid  in  January, 
1927 

P.  W.  Smith,  New  Hope,  Pa.  ..$  5.71 

Thrown  to  ground,  wagon  capsized. 

F.  J.  Keller,  Irvine,  Pa .  20.00 

Thrown  from  auto. 

Harold  Wade,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  ..  40.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh,  knee  injured. 

Norman  Greenwall,  Buffalo,  N. 


Y  .  65.71 

Auto  capsized,  lacerated  hand. 

Theo.  Carey  Est.,  Newcomb,  N. 

Y  . . . .  1000.00 

Driver  lost  control  of  car. 

R.  S.  Wilcox,  Cornwall,  Conn.  ..  12.86 

Auto  ran  into  ditch,  face  cut. 

F.  Scott  Est.,  Gouverneur,  N. 

. .  2000.00 

Car  left  road  going  down  hill. 

N.  Conti  Estate,  Munnsville,  N. 

. .  1000.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  crushed  chest. 

L.  L.  Henderson,  Conewango 

Valley,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  cut  head. 

M.  W.  Lemorty,  Waterville,  N. 

Y  . 25.00 


Auto  collision,  cut  face. 

Charley  Fralick,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  collision,  body  cut. 

J.  S.  McKennan,  New  Albany, 

Pa . . .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

A.  G.  O’Neil,  Buffalo.  N.  Y .  18.57 

Auto  accident,  injured  face. 

Ursula  Lose,  Watsontown,  Pa.  .  20.00 

Thrown  out  auto,  injured  foot. 

C.  H.  Wright,  Warsaw,  N.  Y...  64.28 

Auto  accident,  hand  cut. 

Anna  M.  Carlson,  Sinelairville, 


N.  Y . 40-00 

Auto  accident,  back  hurt. 

Minnie  Wehlin,  Cattaraugus,  N. 

Y  . 20.00 

Auto  accident,  body  bruised. 

G.  E.  Shepard,  Evans  Mills,  N. 

Y  . 50.00 

Wagon  lipped  over,  leg  broken. 

M.  C.  McKinley,  Clayton,  N.  Y.  70.00 


i  /II  Od  U  JfUrtb  LK  uyviVj  u/  Ktoc-w  uvu-y. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Strickland,  Bemus 

Point,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Auto  accident,  injured  hand. 

Roy  L.  Brundage,  Genesee,  Pa.  20.00 

Auto  collision,  back  injured. 

Lucile  B.  Jensen,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  40.00 

Auto  collision,  fractured  rib. 

W m.  M.  Sames,  Jr.,  Pipersville, 


Pa .  20.00 

Auto  Collision,  fractured  rib. 

H.  D.  Jones,  Amherst,  Mass  ...  14.28 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay. 

Milford  Puvis,  Troy,  Pa .  90.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  com. 

W.  C.  Schulze,  New  Albany,  Pa.  17.14 

Thrown  from  load  of  zvoOd. 


i-ival.  The  laws  state  specifically  that 
insured  and  C.  O.  D.  packages  must  be 
signed  for  and  C.  O.  D.  fee  paid  before 
the  receiver  has  the  privilege  of  open¬ 
ing  and  examining  the  package  before 
the  postal  clerk  or  mail  man.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  signature  and 
fee  is  paid,  the  receiver  should  immed¬ 
iately  make  close  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  package  in  the  post¬ 
man’s  presence,  getting  his  affidavit  con¬ 
cerning  any  shortage  or  other  condition 
not  in  keeping  with  the  original  order. 
In  the  case  of  baby  chicks,  the  postman 
can  only  be  asked  to  verify  as  to  the 
number  of  live  chicks  and  the  number 
that  apparently  are  dead  or  about  to  die. 


Commission  Houses  Consolidate 

Is  the  Florida  Produce  Company  relia¬ 
ble! — W,  H.f  New  York, 

IT  is  reported  in  the  trade  circles  that 
A  the  Florida  Produce  Co.  will  discon¬ 
tinue  business  on  the  1st  of  March  and 
after  the  15th  of  March  the  name  of 
the  concern  will  be  dropped  and  all 
business  affiliations  will  be  transferred 
to  the  firm  of  Heller  Bros. 

The  present  proprietor  of  the  Florida 
Produce  Company  is  a  Mr.  Sam  Sobel. 
However,  after  the  15th  of  March  he 
will  be  associated  with  Heller  Bros, 
and  is  taking  all  of  the  business  of  the 
Florida  Produce  Company  to  that  con¬ 
cern. 

Heller  Bros,  are  licensed  and  bonded 
and  are  given  a  good  financial  rating  by 
the  credit  guides  and  their  methods  of 
doing  business  are  reported  as  being  up 
to  a  satisfactory  standard.  Sobel  for¬ 
merly  operated  the  firm  of  C.  H.  Kim¬ 
ball  &  Company,  which  business  was 
taken  over  by  the  Florida  Produce 
Company,  this  in  turn  being  consolidat¬ 
ed  with  Heller  Bros. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

With  their  dilated  nostrils  spread. 

They  silently  inhale 
The  clover-scented  gale. 

And  the  vapors  that  arise 
From  the  well-watered  and  smoking 
soil; 

For  this  rest  in  the  furrow  after  toil 
Their  large  and  lustrous  eyes 
Seem  to  thank  the  Lord, 

More  than  man’s  spoken  word. 

In  the  village  of  Cambridge  there  once 
was  a  large  horse  chestnut  tree  in  front 
of  a  blacksmith  shop.  Past  this  Long¬ 
fellow  went  every  day  on  his  way  back 
and  forth  from  his  home  to  his  college 
classes.  This  was  where  he  got  his  idea 
for  the  old  classic,  “The  Village  Black¬ 
smith”  : 

Under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree 

The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

*  *  *  :[!  * 

Toiling — rejoicing — sorrowing, 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close; 

Something  attempted,  something 
done. 

Has  earned  a  night’s  repose. 

“Beau  Geste” 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

now,”  was  the  reply.  “And  may  go 
on  to  Saida  or  Sidi-bel-Abbes  tomorrow 
or  next  day.  Sidi  probably,  if  he  is  a 
strong  fellow.” 

“Say,  you're  a  walking  encyclopedes- 
trian,”  remarked  Buddy,  eyeing  the  man 
speculatively,  and  perhaps  witli  more 
criticism  than  approval. 

“I  can  tell  you  anything  about  the 
Legion,”  replied  the  man  in  his  excellent 
refined  English— ^bout  which  there  was  no 
accent  such  as  tfiat  of  a  Londoner,  north- 
countryman,  or  yokel,  but  only  a  slight 
foreign  suggestion — “I  am  an  old  legion¬ 
naire,  rejoining  after  five  years’  service 
and  my  discharge.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Will  you  please  find  out  about  tlie  Sacan- 
T?9a,  R?alty  Corporation.  Their  address  is 
u>8  Lafayette  Street,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

,  are  sending  men  around  here  selling 
,ols  a  summer  resort  around  a  proposed 
aam  the  State  is  going  to  build.  I  think 
TV®  ,ls  at  Conklingvilie.  Can  you  find  out 
t  the  State  is  building  the  dam  for 
the se^ lots?  *  be  a  9°od  ir|vestment  to  buy 

rj'fflF  Sacandaga  Realty  Company 
owns  about  600  acres  of  land  adja- 
Ccnt  to  tire  Sacandaga  River  in  the  Adi¬ 
rondack's,  we  are  so  informed.  This 
Piece  of  property  is  supposed  to  be  ad¬ 
jacent  to  a  large  body  of  water  which 
exist  as  yet.  It  is  expected  a 
Jake  will  be  created  if  and  when  the 
■  ate  builds  a  dam  in  the  river  in  that 
Vicinity.  There  is  no  definite  knowledge 
s  to  when  the-  State  will  actually  build 
daP-  We  are  informed  that  the* 
puec  °f  the  lots  does  not  include  elec- 
t  lC  'Sjdhig,  water  pipes  or  sewer  sys- 
ni-  I  he  William  Burns  Detective 
-vgency  has  investigated  this  Corpora- 
1011  for  the  Schenectady  Chamber  of 


chances  are  nothing  will  ever  be  heard  of 
this  outfit. 

American  Agriculturist  has  always 
advised  its  readers  to  deal  only  with 
licensed  and  bonded  commission  merchants 
and  only  with  the  more  desirable  ones  at 
that.  There  is  little  likelihood  of  getting 
anything  on  this  claim  and  the  experience 
can  only  be  used  as  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  on  the  part  of  shippers  to 
thoroughly  investigate  receivers  before 
produce  is  consigned  to  them.  Write  to 
the  Service  Bureau  for  a  list  of  the 
licensed  and  bonded  merchants. 


When  You  Receive  Chicks  By 
Mail 

’"PHE  attention  of  our  readers,  espec- 
rally  those  who  are  contemplating 
purchasing  baby  chicks  C.  O.  D.,  is 
called  to  the  postal  laws  relative  to  the 
examination  of  the  merchandise  on  ar- 


jvetv 

furniture 

jot'  a  feu)  cents t 


TT  is  really  remarkable 
what  a  few  cents’ 
worth  of  paint,  stain  or 
varnish  will  do  to  im¬ 
prove  the  appearance  of 
old  furniture. 

You  can  easily  refinish  worn 
and  nicked-up  tables,  chairs, 
beds  and  other  pieces  of 
furniture,  as  well  as  freshen 
up  walls  and  woodwork.  The 
little  effort  that  it  requires  is 
oftentimes  as  much  fun  as  it 
is  work  and  the  increased 
attractiveness  of  your  home 
repays  you  many  times  for 
doing  it. 

Home  painting  is  easy  if  you 
go  at  it  right  and  the  best 
way  to  find  out  just  how  to 
do  each  job  is  to  ask  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Man.  He  knows  paints  and 
varnishes  because  it  is  one 
of  the  big  lines  he  handles 
and  he  is  always  more  than 
glad  to  tell  you  about  them. 
If  you’re  getting  tired  of  the 
same  old  furniture,  its  dull¬ 
ness,  or  long-used  appearance, 
go  to  your  local  “Tag”  store 
and  get  color  charts  and  book¬ 
lets.  You  will  get  many  new 
ideas  about  home  decorating 
that  you  can  do  in  spare  time 
and  at  very  little  cost. 


Your  “ Farm  Service ** 
Hardware  Men. 


V 


Why  their  alfalfa  was  killed  last  winter 


Last  year  about  100  farmers  of  Buffalo  County,  (Nebraska, 
set  out  to  determine  what  killed  their  alfalfa  during  the  winter. 
The  conditions  on  a  farm  in  Shelton  are  typical  of  what  they 
found.  This  farm  has  two  fields  of  alfalfa,  side  by  side,  which 
were  sown  with  two  different  kinds  of  seed.  One  field  showed 
a  perfect  stand  while  the  other  was  badly  thinned  out.  The 
cause  of  the  'winter  killing  was  directly  traced  to  poor  seed. 


Poor  seed  is  like  poor  lubricating  oil 


Neither  cheap  seed  nor  low-priced  lubricating  oil  is  a  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Farmers  who  turn  to  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
are  often  astonished  by  the  many  ways  in  which  Mobiloil 
returns  its  small  extra  price.  Less  time  out  for  repairs.  Fewer 
stops  with  a  tractor  because  of  overheating  or  thinned-out 
oil.  Less  carbon.  Better  compression  and  valve  action.  And 
Mobiloil  frequently  cuts  oil  consumption  from  10%  to  50% 
— saving  more  than  its  few  cents  extra  cost  per  gallon' 
right  there. 


#  - 

Do  you  realize  the  importance  of  these  facts  l 


THE  correct  grade?  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas* 
senger  car?  arc  specified  below* 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  arc  Mobiloil  “E,"  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(“Arc"),  Mobiloil  “A/'  Mobiloil  “BB."  and 
Mobiloil  “B." 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem¬ 
perature?  from  32*  F  (freezing)  to  o*  F  (zero) 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo¬ 
biloil  “E"). 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  reeommendsthe 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer  J 

Winter 

Buick . 

A 

Arc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Cadillac . 

BB 

Arc 

BB 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

**  olhtr  mods. 

A 

Arc 

Arc 

Chevrolet ... - 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

t\ 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  other  mods. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Dodge  Brothers. . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

E 

K 

E 

E 

E 

E 

F. 

F. 

Franklin ........ 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hupmobile. . . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8 . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Moon. . 

A 

Arc; 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Nash.  .......  . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Oakland 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Oldsmobile. . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A. 

Arc 

Overland. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Packard  6 . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

8 . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Paige.  . .  ........ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Pierce-Arrow..., 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Star . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc 

Willvs-Knight  4. 

.  ' 

B 

B 

Arc 

B 

Arc 

1  *  “  6. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

Mobiloil 

Make  the  chart  your  guide 


(1)  Mobiloil  is  the  favorite  oil  with  automotive  engineers,  (i) 
Mobiloil  is  asked  for  by  3  out  of  every  4  motorists  who  buy  oil  by 
name.  (3)  Mobiloil  was  used  in  such  famous  flights  as  the  U.  S. 
Army  Round-the-World  flight,  Byrd’s  flight  to  the  North  Pole,  and 
Lieut.  Maughan’s  Dawn-to-Dusk  flight  across  the  United  States. 
(4)  The  Mobiloil  Chart  has  the  approval  of  609  automotive  manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  full  economy  of  Mobiloil  will  be  yours  this  year 
if  you  follow  the  recommendations  in  the  Mobiloil 
Chart  for  your  car,  your  truck,  your  tractor,  your  farm 
lighting  engine  and  your  stationary  engines.  4Z  Mobil¬ 
oil  engineers  made  a  careful  study  of  all  automotive 
engines  before  this  Chart  was  made.  Your  engines  were 
included. 

The  Chart  is  shown  at  the  left  in  brief  form.  Your 
nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  has  the  complete  Chart.  Ask  him 
wrhat  grade  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  to  use  in  each  of 
your  engines. 

The  Mobiloil  dealer  will  supply  you  with  the  correct 
grades  of  Mobiloil — at  a  substantial  saving  if  you  buy] 
in  barrel  or  half-barrel  lots.  It  wall  be  a  wise  move  to] 
see  him  now_ about  your  season’s  requirements.. 


•C  r  A  yr  /xtt  tv  yrn  a  main  branches:  Yorky  Ghicago ,  Thiladelphia,  ‘Boston ,  Buffalo > 

VACUUM  OIL  COMrAN  Y  ‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ^Minneapolis,  <>?/.  djuts,  K^ansas  6ityy  ‘Dallas, 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country  * 


Number 


«  ^  ‘■Index  to  Contents. 

VjTftU,  here  it  is,— our  annual  Reference  Number!  This 
issue  represents  weeks  of  study  and  research  to  secure  and 
boil  down  information  and  put  it  into  shape  so  that  you  can 
get  it  quickly.  Do  you  blame  us  for  feeling  just  a  little 
proud  of  this  number? 

Many  of  our  readers  said  that  our  Reference  Issue  last 
year  was  alone  worth  much  more  than  the  subscription 
price  for  the  whole  year.  But  this  one  is  bigger  and  better 
still.  Be  sure  to  save  it  for  you  wiU  want  to  refer  to  it  con¬ 
stantly. — The  Editors.  * 
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Rations — How  to  balance 

Calves  . . 

Silage — Amounts  to  feed 

Condition  powders  . 

Mineral  Mixtures  . 

Swine  . . 

Chicks — First  six  weeks  . 

Minerals  for  hen  . 

Laying  hens  . 

Chicks  . 

Chicks  . . . . . 


Mechanics 

Belts — Figuring  length  .... 
Belts — How  to  care  for  .. 

Cistern  Capacity  . . 

Concrete — How  to  make  . . 

Curing  Concrete  . 

Dynamite — Ditching  with 
Fences,  Estimating  ....... 

Fence  posts — Treating  .... 

Lightning  Rods — Installing 
Nails,  per  pound  ......... 

Proportioning  Concrete  ... 
Pulley  Size — How  to  find 

Saw  file  sizes  . . . 

Saws,  How  to  clean  ...... 

Shingles  for  a  Roof  . 

Soldering  Flux,  Making  a 
Tile  Drains,  Estimating  .. 
Tile — Number  per  acre  .. 
Whitewash,  How  to  make 


Dairy 

Calves,  Feeding  . . . . 

Condition  powders  .  ....... ~ 

Cows — care  of  fresh  . . ...» 

Cows— changes  in  numbers 
Cow  Feeds,  weight  of  ........uul 

Cows — fly  sprays  for  •  •  •  »  >  >  >  •  •  «  ft  j 

Cows — High  producers  . ...^ 

Cows— How  to  Judge  ........... 

Cow  Rations  . . 

Cows — Temperature,  pulse,  res 

piration  . . 

Gestation  Ubie  . . . . . 

Horn — Preventing  growth 

Ice  Houses — Capacity  of  ......... 

Milk,  Composition  of  . 

Milk,  Freight  Rates  . . . 

Milk  Prices,  League  ...... _ 

Milking  Machine — Solution  for  „ 

Mineral  Mixtures  . . 

Outlook  for  Dairying  . . ... ....... 

Silo — Figuring  contents  . .  .  .. . ...  ,, 

Stalls,  Size  of  .....  j » ...  «• . . .  > .. .. 

Stock  Remedies  .  ...„ . . 

TB  Facts  . . . . 

TB  Facts  . . . 


Colleges  of  Agriculture  ...... 

Colleges  of  Home  Economics 
County  Agents,  New  York  ... 
Help,  Where  to  go  for  ....... 

Legislators  . . . 


Household 

Baby — Clothes  for  ....... 

Baking  Recipes  . 

Canning  Time  Table  ...... 

Children— Diet  for  . . 

Curtains — Suggestions  for 

Drinks — Cooi  . 

Dyeing  Cloth . . . . 

Hats — How  to  freshen 

Health  Hints  . 

Laundry— Equipment  for 


Castrating  Lambs  . . 

Controlling  Stomach  Worms 
Docking  Lambs  . 


Sprays 

Fly  Sprays  . . . . 

Apple  spray  schedule  . . . . 

Peach  spray  schedule  . 

Bordeaux  Mixture — How  to  make 
Sprays — For  weeds 


Miik — Freight  rates  ....... 

Milk  and  Cream — Weights 


Swine 


Swine  Rations 
Hog  Diseases 


Farm  Seeds 


Is  Different 
From  All  Others 


Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity  and  germination  by  a 
graduate  Seed  Analyst  who  is  also  an  officer  in  our  Corporation  and  sold 
direct  to  you,  under  our  famous  10-day-money-back-if-you-want-it  guarantee 
subject  to  any  test  you  wish  to  make. 

Dibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfas,  Mediunf  and  Mammoth  Clovers  are  American 
grown  and  have  shown  for  years  an  average  of  above  99.50%  Purity  while 
our  D.  B.  Timothy  averages  99.70  pure. 

Dibble’s  Alsike  and  White  Dutch  Clover  Natural  Mixture  containing  10- 
15%  White  Dutch,  balance  choice  Alsike  at  $19.50  and 

Dibble’s  Timothy  and  Alsike  Natural  Mixture  averaging  20%  Alsike,  less 
than  1%  of  weed  seeds  at  $5.75  per  bushel  are  THE  SEED  BARGAINS  OF 
THE  YEAR. 

Dibble’s  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century  Oats,  “the  best  by  test”  on 
our  own  Farms,  as  low  as  85  and  90  cents  a  bushel  in  quantities. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  every  bushel  Northern  grown,  8  varieties,  both  Flint 
and  Dent,  for  crop  and  the  Silo  showing  an  average  germination  of  around 
95%  and  as  Ioav  as  $1.75  per  bushel  for  some  kinds. 

Dibble’s  Northern  Grown  Seed  Potatoes,  best  12  for  early,  intermediate  and 
late  planting,  each  kind  grown  on  soils  especially  adapted  to  that  variety  and 
of  a  varietal  purity,  freedom  from  disease  and  vigor  that  is  unexcelled  and 
best  of  all,  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

In  addition,  we  carry  large  stocks  of  Barley,  Buckwheat,  Spring  Wheat,  Soy 
Beans,  Field  Peas,  Vetch,  Millets,  etc.,  in  fact  “Everything  for  the  Farm.” 


It  is  the  largest  and  most  compre¬ 
hensive  strictly  Farm  Seed  Book 
published  in  America,  printed  on 
heavy  paper,  in  clear  type  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  colors.  It  is  written  by 
Farmers  (we  have  over  a  thousand 
acres  in  our  own  Seed  Farms)  for 
Farmers  and  tells  the  truth  about 
the  Farm  Seed  Situation.  It  is  an 
infallible  guide  and  no  Farmer  can 
afford  to  buy  his-  Farm  Seeds  till  he 
has  read  this  book.  Thousands  of 
Farmers  depend  upon  its  advice  an¬ 
nually.  Why  not  you? 

It  costs  us  around  25c  to  put 
this  catalog  in  your  hands. 

Your  name  and  address  on  a 
postal  card  will  bring  it  to  you 
by  return  mail  and  with  it,  we 
send  our  “Up-To-The-Minute” 

Price  List  and  samples  of 
Seeds  for  testing,  if  you  ask 
for  them  FREE. 


Send  for.  our  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples.  Compare  them  with  others, 


EVERY  BAG 

kasalkC  j 

shoring  I 

PURITY 

and 

GERMINATION 

TEST 


If  after  careful  comparison,  you  find  we  can  saye  you  money,  and 
at  the  same  time,  give  you  the  best  Farm  Seeds 
that  grow,  we  trust  to  have  your  order. 


Address 


Honeoye  Falls.  B<r A  New  "York 


f  /w/M  /  Z'  ■' 
/TYvfli/v-c. 

American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  192? 
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Farm  Facts  About  Our  Eastern  Agriculture 


JFarm  Prices  and  the  Outlook  for 
1927 

We  give  below  a  summary  of  the 
price  situation  and  the  prospects  for 
1927,  taken  from  Farm  Economics, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  and  Farm  Manage¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture.  This  will  give  you  at  a 


in  December  it  was  selling  at  18  per 
cent  below  prewar  prices. 

For  the  year  1926  eggs  were  10  points 
lower  than  in  the  previous  year.  Hogs 
were  11  points  higher,  and  beef  cattle 
4  points  higher  than  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  most  striking  change  in  prices 
in  New  York  State  is  the  improvement 
in  the  price  of  milk  and  cows.  Prices 


The  outlook  for  the  producers  of  tim¬ 
othy  hay  continues  to  be  bad,  with  no 
reason  for  improvement  to  be  expect¬ 
ed,  except  in  occasional  years  when  the 
weather  is  very  unfavorable.  There  is  a 
good  demand  for  alfalfa  hay,  which 
promises  to  continue. 

Owing  to  several  years  of  heavy 
losses,  the  potato  acreage  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  weather  for  the  past  two 


apparently  this  Is  not  likely  to  occur 
before  1928. 

The  number  of  sheep  increased  5  per 
cent  last  year.  The  number  is  now 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time  since 
1919. 

The  total  number  of  cattle  decreased 
3  per  cent.  Cattle  rose  in  price,  as 
would  be  expected  from  the  beef  cycle. 
Presumably  they  will  continue  to  rise 


Farm  Facts  About  New  York  State  Agriculture 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS 

jTotal  . 

pperated  by: 

Owners  . . 

1  Managers  ....  r 

'  Tenants  . 

Per  cent  operated 
by  tenants  ... 


1925 

1920 

Cattle,  total  . 

29,671 

29,702 

Beef  cows* 
Other  beef 

24,535 

21,889 

cattle  . . . 

413 

987 

Dairy  cows* 

4,723 

6,826 

Other  dairy 
cattle  . 

15.9 

23.0 

Swine,  total  . . 
Breeding  sov 

FARM  ACREAGE 
A''  land  in  farms 
j  Crop  land,  1924 
t  Harvested  .... 

I  Crop  failure  .. 
f  Fallow  or  idle.- 
Pasture,  1924  ... 

Plowable . 

I  Woodland  .... 

i  Other  . .  , 

{Woodland  not 

i  pastured  . 

{All  other  land  .. 
{Average  acreage 
per  farm  .... 

FARM  VALUES 
{Land  and  bldgs. 

!  Land  alone  ... 

j  Buildings  . 

(Average  value  of 
land  and  bldgs: 

*  Per  farm  .... 
Per  acre  _ 


1,924.545 

1,126,051 

907,754 

20,994 

197,303 

335,057 

185,477 

43,610 

105,970 

254,542 

209,895 

64.9 

Dollars 

262,188.810 

130,018,427 

132,170,383 


8,837 

136.23 


f  2,282,585 


76.8 

Dollars 

250,323,986 

142,182,498 

108,141,488 


8,428 

109.67 


[LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS 

Korses  .  57,123  72,621 

ules  .  5,035  5,705 

Lt  Comprising  1,555,607  acres  of  improved 
acres  of  ‘  other  unimproved  land”. 

|*  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over. 

was  118,784,  including  1,414  “beef”  cows. 

•'**  Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes  6  months 


PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

Corn  .  Acres 

Bushels 

Oats  .  Acres 

Bushels 
Wheat  ...  Acres 
Bushels 

Rye  .  Acres 

Bushels 

Hay . Acres 

Tons 

White  potatoes: 

Acres  . .  ' 

Bushels  ...... 

Sweet  potatoes: 
Acres  ........ ^ 

Bushels  ...... 

Apples: 

Trees,  Young  . 

Of  bearing  ag* 

Bushels . 

Peaches: 

Trees,  all 
Bushels  , 

Pears: 

Trees,  all 
Plums  and 
Trees  all 
Grapes: 

Vines,  all 
land,  454,768 


ages 


ages 

Prunes: 

ages 


1925 

156,397 

3.526 

2,565 

122,780 

27.526 
56,454 

7,993 

1924 

158,022 

5,253,608 

41,085 

1,122,275 

53.315 

1,004,833 

46,555 

776,559 

281,482 

411,379 

62,235 

8,624,939 

12,443 

1,692,734 

826,948 

1,426,683 

2,963,906 

2,385,318 

2,537,654 

451,600 

50,343 


ages 

acres 


1,918,585 
of  woodland, 


1920 
179, 45T 
2,651 

4,111 

130,49? 

42,191 

139,22! 

21,17* 

1919 
233,595 
8,776,10' 
71,06S 
1,477,311 
84,89' 
1,378,261 
74,17* 
1,043,91* 
291,731 
.  394,865 

82,533 

10,319,305 

15,427 

1,772,82* 

81 1,255 
149,775 
1,666,404 

2,820,691 

1,653,22* 

557,627 

41,900 


1,672,17* 

272,210 


and 

The  total  number  of  cows  milked  In  192* 
old  and  over. 


Farm  Facts  About  New  Jersey  Agriculture 


NUMBER  OF  FARMS 

Total  . 

Operated  by: 

Owners  . . 

Managers 

Tenants 

Per  cent  operated 
by  tenants  ... 


1925 

188,754 

159,949 

2,261 

26,544 

14.1 


FARM  ACREAGE 
All  land  in  farms 
Crop  land,  1924.. 
Harvested  .... 
Crop  failure  . . 
Fallow  or  idle. 
Pasture,  1924  ... 

Plowable  . . 

Woodland  ..... 

Other  . 

Woodland  not 

pastured  . . 

All  .other  land  .  .v 
Average  acreage 
per  farm  . 

FARM  VALUES 
Land  and  bldgs. 
Land  alone  .. 

Buildings . 

Average  value  s>f 
land  and  bldgs: 
Per  farm  .... 
Per  acre  .... 


LIVESTOCK  ON 
FARMS 

Horses  . . 

Mules  . . 

Cattle,  total  .... 


19,270,259 

9,088,221 

8,290,693 

91,241 

706,287 

7,402,578 

2,080,744 

2,023,332 

3,298,302 

1,781,080 

998,380 

102.1 

Dollars 

1,368,453,738 

.647,632,056 

720,821,682 


7,250 

71.01 

1925 


1920 

193,195 

151,717 

4,376 

37,102 

19.2 


20,632,803 


106.8 

Dollars 

1,425,061,740 

793,335,558 

631,726,182 


7,376 

69.07 

1920 


446,747 

8,275 

1,843,420 


1925 

Beef  cows*  21,114 

Other  beef 

cattle  . .  27,145 

Dairy  cows*  . ,  1,373,447 

Other  dairy 

cattle  . 426,714 

Swine,  total  ...  270,170 

Breeding  sows**  39,306 

1924 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS 

Corn  .  Acres  170,566 

Bushels  6,115,818 

Oats  .  Acres  883,605 

,,  Bushels  28,846,335 

Wheat  ...  Acres  313,926 

Bushels  5,864,717 

Barley  . . .  Acres  85,975 

Bushels  2,628,148 

Rye  .  Acres  36,196 

Bushels  543,807 

Buckwheat  Acres  217,760 

Bushels  4,295,408 

Navy  beans,  etc. 

.  Acre  155,397 

Hay  .....  Acres  5,019,707 

Tons  .  5,779,477 

Corn  for  silage: 

Acres  .  359,865 

Tons  .  3,179,391 

White  potatoes: 

Acres  . 286,171 

Bushels  .  38,980,765 

Tobacco  ..  Acres  2,111 

Pounds  2,328,672 

Apples: 

Trees,  Young  .  2,457,970 

Bearing  age_.,  9.454,127 

Bushels .  18,548,823 

Peaches: 

Trees,  All  ages 
Bushels  . 


3,419,685 

1,976,761 


536,171 
7,323 
2,144,244 

•  Cows  and  heifers  2  years  old  and  over.  The  total  number  of  cows  mi 
was  1,357,169,  Including  17,656  “beef”  cows. 

**  Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes,  6  months  old  and  over. 


1920 
20,4oV 

42,763) 
1,481,918 

599,156 
600,560 
90,368 
1919  | 

320,325* 
14,109,202* 
937,55a 
21,595,461 
463,461 
9,136,268 
116,1091 
2,273,011 
115,6611 
1,520,552 
217,946 
3,901,484 

45,8971 
4,987,520 
6,264,685 

329,314 
3,157,185' 

310,403: 
32,470,847; 
2,613 
3,353,954 

2,932, 28lj 
9,636,698 
14,350,317 

3,696,891 

1,262,480j 

Iked  in  1924 


glance  the  outstanding  facts  about 
most  of  the  products  you  are  interested 
in. 

We  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  favorable  outlook  for  dairying.  But¬ 
ter  is  now  quoted  around  51  cents,  or 
approximately  10  cents  higher  than  it 
was  last  year  at  this  date  (February). 
Feed  prices  are  low.  Good  dairy  cows 
are  scarce  and  high.  Dairymen  will 
remember,  however,  that  we  are  now  at 
the  top  of  the  cycle  and  that  prices 
may  be  made  to  plunge  downward  very 
rapidly  by  efforts  which  lead  to  over¬ 
production.  . 

The  summary  of  conditions  are  as 
follows : 

,  Prices  of  most  farm  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  crops,  are  somewhat  lower 
than  last  year.  Prices  paid  to  farmers 
for  food  products  in  December  aver¬ 
aged  9  points  below  December  a  year 
ago. 

In  January,  1926,  cotton  was  selling 
at  40  per  cent  above  prewar  prices,  but 


of  eggs,  potatoes  ^nd  apples  are  lower 
than  last  year.  Hay  continues  to  be  a 
drug  on  .the  market. 

For  the  coming  year,  prices  of  milk, 
beef  cattle,  and  hogs  promise  to  be  fav¬ 
orable.  Feed  has  been  verp  cheap  and 
promises  to  continue  so,  at  least  until 
next  summer.  '  The  present  indication 
is  for  an  increased  planting  of  corn  in  the 
south.  Since  the  number  of  cattle  and 
hogs  is  low,  cheap  feed  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  continue,  provided  the  weather  is 
favorable  for  crops.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  feed  will  continue  to  be 
as  cheap  as  it  now  is,  but  at  present 
there  are  no  facts  that  suggest  that  feed 
will  be  expensive. 

As  was  the  case  when  deflation  oc¬ 
curred  following  the  Civil  War,  eggs 
fell  in  price  less  than  the  grain  crops. 
This  resulted  in  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent  in  egg  production  from  1919  to 
1924,  while  population  increased  only  8 
per  cent.  This  is  having  some  effect  on 
prices. 


years  has  been  unfavorable.  Prices 
therefore  have  been  good.  These  prices 
may .  result  in  overplanting.  Over  a 
series  of  years  cabbage  and  potatoes 
have  been  profitable  crops  on  New 
York  farms,  but  the  variations  in  prices 
from  year  to  year  have  always  been 
great  and  are  now  more  decided  than 
formerly. 

Live  Stock  on  Farms 

The  number  of  horses  on  farms  de¬ 
creased  3.5  per  cent  last  year.  Mules 
remained  stationary.  The  price  of 
horses  declined  still  further  during  the 
year. 

Hogs  increased  one  per  cent.  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  breeding  of 
sows  for  the  spring  pig  crop  indicate 
that  only  a  little  increase  in  hogs  is 
likely  to  occur  this  spring.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  hog  prices  will  doubtless  re¬ 
sult  in  an  overproduction  of  hogs,  but 


in  price  for  several  years,  because  of 
the  shortage  brought  about  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  of  very  low  prices. 


Qualifications  of  Voters  at 
School  Meetings 

Who  are  voters.  All  voters  at  school 
meetings  in  either  common  or  union 
school  districts  must  have  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  qualifications : 

General  Qualifications 

1  A  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

2  At  least  2i  years  of  age. 

Special  Qualifications 

3  A  resident  within  the  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  30  days  next  preceding 
the  meeting  at  which  he  or  she  offers  to 
vote. 

Any  person  who  possesses  all  of  the 
above  general  qualifications  and  any  one 

( Continued  on  page  33) 


Farm  Facts  About  Pennsylvania  Agriculture 


number  of  farms 


'Total  .  200,420 

Operated  by: 

;  Owners  . 163,674 

Managers  .  1,791 

,  Tenants  .  34,955 

Per  cent  operated 

by  tenants  ...  17.4 


FARM  acrea 
All  land  in  farm 
Crop  land,  1924. 
Harvested  ... 
Crop  failure  . 
»  Fallow  or  idle 
Pasture,  1924  .. 
Plowable  .... 
Woodland  ... 

Other  . 

Woodland  not 
pastured  .... 
All  other  land  . 
Average  acreag 
per  farm  . 


16,298,275 

8,431,792 

7,283,695 

103,229 

1,044,868 

4,583,860 

1,701,866 

1,397,597 

1,484,397 

2,136,381 

1,146,242 

81.3 


1920 

202,250 

153,498 

4,490 

44,262 

21.9 


17,657,613 


87.3 


FARM  VALUES 
Land  and  bldgs.. 
Land  alone  ...: 

A  Buildings  ..... 
verage  value  of 
land  and  bldgs: 
Per  farm.... 
Per  acre  . . 


Dollars 

1,176,657,548 

559,861,344 

616,796,204 


5,871 

72.20 


Doliara 

1.326,752,028 

726,158,051 

600,593,977 


6,560 

75.14 


Cattle,  total  .... 
Beef  cows*  ... 
Other  beef 

cattle  . . 

Dairy  cows* 

Other  dairy 

cattle  . . 

Swine,  total  _ 

Breeding  sows** 

PRINCIPAL  CROPS 


1,339,450 

51,915 

1,545,548 

36,700 

139,749 

861,013 

193,045 

885,855 

286,773 

782,219 

87,167 

429,948 

1,190,951 

143,239 

1924 

1919 

Corn 

. .  Acres 

1,010,543 

Bushels 

37,085,954 

Oats  . . . 

953,706 

Bushels 

32,135,081 

Wheat  . 

. .  Acres 

1,113,972 

r. 

Bushels 

18,230,807 

Barley 

. .  Acres 

13,906 

Bushels 

323,894 

Rye  . . . . 

120,310 

Bushels 

1,686,830 

.Buckwheat  Acres 

206,635 

Bushels 

3,735,020 

Hay  .... 

3,111,551 

Tons 

3,804,280 

White  potatoes: 

Acres 

202,587 

Bushels  . 

22,237,690 

Tobacco 

. .  Acres 

44,999 

Pounds 

55,841,506 

Apples: 

T  rees, 

Young 

2,228,870 

Of  bearing  age 

6,884,138 

Bushels . . 

7,362,929 

1,346,404 

61,450,012 

1,175,509 

29,183,172 

1,424,951 

23,453,973 

13,785 

261,847 

242,989, 

3,208,003: 

249,654 

4,755,739 

2,901,924 

3,500,309 

233,981 

22,051,685 

44,799 

55,965,851 

2,628,053 

6,988,594 

5,512,795 


LIVESTOCK  ON  FARMS  Peaches: 

*°Cses  . .  415,722  505,966  Jges  °  . . 

5?U,e-f  . .  54<488  55,081  Bushels  . . 

*  was  *1 ,005, 1 49,'^f n cl ud ir?g  rfo,<003  ^‘bee'f  ^cows?1 6  t0ta‘  °f  C0W8  m"ked  ,n  1924 

Sows  and  gilts  for  breeding  purposes  6  .months  old  and  over. 


3,820,839 

1,646,463 


4,798,434 

1,099,735 


United  States  Crops — 1926-1925 


Acreage 

Production 

Farm  Value 
December  lstz 

CROP 

Per 

Acre 

Total 

Per 

Unit 

1926 

1925 

Unit 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

1925 

.Cents 

Cents 

Corn  (ali)  . . . 

..  99,492,000 

101,359,000 

Bu. 

26.6 

28.8 

2,645,031.000 

2,916,961,000 

64.4 

67 .4 

Winter  wheat  . 

..  36.913,000 

31,234,000 

Bu. 

17.0 

12.9 

626,929,000 

401,734,000 

121.2 

147.9 

Spring  wheat  . . 

..  19,613,000 

21,021,000 

Bu. 

10.5 

13.1 

205,376,000 

274,695,000 

115.7 

132.4 

Oats  . 

..  44,394,000 

44,872,000 

Bu. 

28.2 

33.2 

1,253,739,000 

1,487,550,000 

39.8 

38.0 

Barley  . 

. .  8,200,000 

8,088,000 

Bu. 

23.3 

26.8 

191,182,000 

216,554,000 

57.4 

58.9 

Rye  . 

. .  3,513,000 

3,974,000 

Bu. 

11.4 

11.7 

40,024,000 

46,456,000 

83.5 

78.2 

Buckwheat  . . . . 

747,000 

Bu. 

18.3 

18.7 

12,922,000 

13,994,000 

88.3 

88.8 

Hay  (tame)  . . . 

. .  58,840.000 

58,231,000 

Tons 

1.47 

1.47 

86,377,000 

85,717,000 

$14.09 

$13.94 

Hay  (wild)  ... 

. .  13,506,000 

14,560,000 

Tons 

.74 

.87 

9,984,000 

12,724,000 

$10.07 

$8.53 

Clover  seed  .... 

550,500 

823,000 

Bu. 

1.45 

1.35 

797,000 

1,113,000 

$17.72 

$14.87 

Beans  (dry)  .. 

, .  1,659,100 

1,606,000 

Bu. 

10.3 

12.4 

17,139,000 

19,928,000 

$2.93 

$3.28 

Potatoes  (white) 

.  3,163,000 

3,092,000 

Bu. 

113.1 

104.6 

357,800,000 

323,465,000 

141.6 

186.8 

Potatoes  (sweet) 

830,000 

779,000 

Bu. 

100.8 

80.0 

83,658,000 

62,319,000 

95.7 

136.4 

Tobacco  . 

. .  1,664,700 

1.757,300 

Lbs. 

795. 

783. 

1,323,388,000 

1,376,628,000 

18.5 

18.4 

Maple  sugar  . . . 

.  .*15,245,000 

*15.313,000 

Lbs. 

X2.28 

xl.83 

34,776,000 

27,948,000 

... 

•  •  • 

Apples  (total)  . 

Bu. 

•  •  • 

... 

246,460,000 

172,389,000 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

Apples  (eom.)  . 

Bbls, 

•  •  • 

s  •  • 

39,095,000 

33,246,000 

s  a  s 

S  •  (S 

Peaches  . 

Bu. 

•  as 

•  •  a 

68,425,000 

46,562,000 

•  as 

*  a  • 

Pears  . 

Bu. 

a  •  • 

•  a  a 

25,644,000 

20,720,000 

a  a  a 

•  as 

Grapes 

Tons 

•  •  S 

•  •  • 

2,349,117 

2,064,085 

... 

•  •  • 

Cranberries  . 

28,000 

28,000 

Bbls. 

25.7 

20.3 

720,000 

569,000 

$6.75 

$11.20 

Cabbage  . 

122,610 

118,710 

Tons 

8.0 

8.0 

981,700 

946,200 

$17.71 

$17.43 

Cauliflower  . 

22,560 

15,140 

C’t’s 

246. 

224. 

5,550,000 

3,393,000 

$1.28 

$1.15 

Celery  . . 

24,270 

22,830 

C’t’s 

268. 

293. 

6,523,000 

6,685.000 

$1.91 

$1.79 

Lettuce  . . 

106,100 

86,020 

C’t’s 

162. 

187. 

17,236,000 

16,076,000 

$1.60 

$1.47 

Onians  . . 

65,050 

Be. 

277. 

299. 

20,625,000 

19,423,000 

$  .76 

$1.08 

*  Trees  tapped, 


x  Per  tree.  z  A  few  minor  crop  prices  for  dates  earlier  than  December  1st. 
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Helps  For  the  Man  Who  Milks  Cows 


New  York  Milk  Hauling  Costs 

The  following  schedule  of  freight  rates 
is  now  in  effect,  ;  ' 

sl  '  J 


Miles 

<fl0  or  less. . , 

Freight  Rate 
40-qt  Can  100  lbs 

ini  to 

20... 

.285 

(21  to 

30... 

.310 

131  to 

40. .. 

.320 

‘<41  to 

50. 

.345 

61  to 

60.., 

.355 

[61  to 

70... 

.370 

i?  1  to 

80. .. 

.385 

/SI  to 

90... 

.395 

91  to 

100. . . 

.415 

J101  to 

110. .. 

.420 

(111  to 

120... 

.430 

(121  to 

130... 

.450 

/131  to 

140... 

.460 

7141  to 

150... 

.465 

(351  to 

160... 

.485 

(161  to 

170. .. 

.490 

,171  to 

180... 

.500 

(181  to 

130. ,. 

.510 

,191  to 
201  to 

200. .. 

.525 

210. .. 

.530 

211  to 

220... 

.545 

221  to 

230... 

.550 

231  to 

240... 

.560 

241  to 

250. .. 

.565 

251  to 

260... 

.580 

261  to 

270... 

.585 

271  to 

280... 

.595 

281  to 

290... 

.600 

291  to 

300... 

.615 

3d  to 

310.. . 

.620 

311  to 

320... 

.630 

321  to 

330... 

.635 

331  to 

340. .. 

.650 

341  to 

350. .. 

.655 

351  to 

360... 

.665 

361  to 

370. .. 

.670 

371  to 

380... 

.675 

381  to 

390... 

.685 

391  to 

400. . . 

. 595 

.690 

The  New  York  Milk  Market  embraces 
Greater  New  York,  Jersey  City,  Ho¬ 
boken,  Weehawken,  Newark,  Paterson 
and  the  railroad  towns  between  -kcse 
places. 


Rations  for  Dairy  Cows 

The  home  mixing  of  the  dairy  ration  is 
not  always  practical.  It  may  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  dairyman  to  obtain  all  of  the 
ingredients  at  the  very  time  he  wants 
them.  Furthermore  he  may  find  difficulty 
in  maintaining  the  uniformity  of  analysis. 
Then  again  the  man  who  mixes  his  own 
feed  must  put  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
attention  to  the  problem.  Mixing  feed 
consists  of  much  more  than  just  shoveling 
a  lot  of  materials  together.  Unless  the 
dairyman  is  prepared  to  meet  these  various 
factors,  he  will  undoubtedly  find  it  better 
to  purchase  ready  mixed  commercial 
grains,  naturally  only  from  the  more 
recommendable  companies.  Dairy  feeds 
should  be  bought  strictly  on  quality. 

Grain  Mixture  for  Dry  Cows 

100  lbs.  Hominy  feed  100  lbs.  Ground  oats 
100  lbs.  Wheat  bran  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 
*  *  * 

Grain  Mixture  for  Milk  with  Clover 
or  Alfalfa 

100  lbs.  Wheat  bran  200  lbs. Hominy 
150  lbs.  Ground  oats  50  lbs.  Oil  meal 
This  mixture  will  contain  a  little  over 
14%  Protein. 

»  *  * 

200  lbs.  Ground  oats  100  lbs.  buckw't  mid 
100  lbs.  corn  f'd  meal  100  lbs.  gluten  feed 
100  lbs. ground  barley  50  lbs.  Oil  Meal 
This  mixture  will  contain  about  16% 
Protein. 

*  *  * 

Grain  Mixture  for  Timothy  Hay 

100  lbs.  wheat  bran  100  lbs.  Oil  Meal 
100  lbs.  hominy  50  lbs.  cottonseed 

150  lbs.  gluten  feed  meal 

This  mixture  will  contain  about  24% 
Protein. 

»  *  * 

Grain  Mixture  to  be  Fed  with  Pasture 
300  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  gluten  feed 
300  lbs.  hominy  100  lbs.  oil  meal 

*  *  * 

Grain  Mixture  for  Young  Stock 

500  lbs.  gluten  feed  400  lbs.  wheat  bran 
500  lbs.  ground  cats  100  lbs.  oil  meal 
500  lbs.  hominy  feed 

*  *  * 

Grain  Mixture  for  Fitting  Cows  for 
Test 

30  lbs.  hominy  30  lbs.  ground  oats 

30  lbs.  wheat  bran  10  lbs.  oil  meal 

*  *  ♦ 

Grain  Mixture  for  Official  Testing 

200  lbs.  wheat  bran  200  lbs.  hominy 

200  lbs.  gluten  feed  150  lbs.  oil  meal 

100  lbs.  ground  oats  150  lbs.  cottonseed 

(From  Better  Dairy  Farming  by  Savage 
and  Maynard) 


How  to  Make  and  Feed  Calf 
Meal  Gruel 

Mix  together  5  pounds  of  soluble  blood 
flour,  10  pounds  of  hominy  feed,  10  pounds 
of  red-dog  flour,  and  10  pounds  of  lin¬ 
seed  oilmeal.  Into  a  pound  of  this  dry 
mixture  stir  enough  cold  water  to  make 
8  paste,  to  which  add  5  pounds  of  water  at 


a  temperature  of  1450  F.  Test  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  with  a  dairy  ther¬ 
mometer,  for  if  the  gruel  becomes  hotter 
than  1450  it  will  b»  injured.  A  dairy 
thermometer  can  be  bought  for  less  than 
a  dollar,  and  would  soon  save  its  cost  in 
gruel.  Feed  the  gruel  warm  to  the  calf 
as  you  would  skim  milk. 

In  changing  from  whole  milk  to  the 
gruel  substitute,  it  is  not  wise  to  change 
as  fast  as  one  would  change  to  skim  milk. 
You  should  take  at  least  two  weeks  to 
make  the  change.  The  best  practice  in 
order  to  raise  a  good  calf  is  to  continue 
feeding  some  milk  until  the  calf  is  five 
months  old.  Do  this  by  putting  one  pint 
of  whole  milk  into  each  feeding  of  gruel. 


equal  weights,  the  mixture  will  be  a  well 
balanced  ration  to  feed  with  the  above 
roughages.  For  the  sake  of  variety  it  is 
desirable  to  use  at  least  three  feeds. 

An  ideal  ration  should  weight  one  lb. 
per  quart.  To  secure  this,  the  mixture, 
should  contain  at  least  one  light  weight 
feed  (printed  in  italics). 

A  dairy  cow  in  full  milk  should  have 
•  all  the  hay  and  silage  she  will  eat  and  if 
4%  milk  or  richer  should  have  one 
pound  of  grain  for  each  3-3^  lbs.  of 
milk  she  produces.  A- cow  giving  milk 
with  less  than  4%  fat  should  have  one 
lb.  of  grain  for  every  3^-4  lbs  of  milk. 
If  clover  or  alfalfa  hay  is  used,  less  high 
protein  feeds  are  needed. 


A  Dry  Grain  Mixture  for  Calves  Average  Weight  of  Feed  Stuffs 


When  calves  are  about  three  weeks  old, 
feed  them  all  the  dry  grain  mixture  that 
they  will  lick  up  clean  after  drinking  their 
milk.  Put  the  grain  mixture  in  the  feed 
box,  not  in  the  skimmilk,  nor  in  the  pail 
from  which  the  milk  was  fed.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  grain  mixture  is  recommended : 


30  lbs.  wheat  bran 
30  lbs.  ground  oats 
30  lbs.  cormr.eal 
10  lbs  linseed  oilm’l 


[90  lbs.  gnd.  oats 
)  or  -j  10  lbs.  linseed 
I  i  oilmeal 


When  the  calf  is  four  or  five  months 
old.  two  pounds  of  dry  grain  fed  twice 
daily  should  be  a  sufficient  grain  ration. 


Quantities  of  Roughage  and 
Grain  to  Feed 

1.  Under  most  circumstances  the  cow 
should  be  fed  all  the  roughage  that  she 
will  eat  up  clean,  adjusting  grain  ration 
to  milk  production.  Only  when  the  cow 
tends  to  become  overfat  should  quantity 
of  roughage  be  restricted. 

2.  A  grain  mixture  should  be  fed  in 
proportion  of  1  lb.  to  each  3  pints  or  lbs. 
of  milk  produced  daily  by  cow,  except  in 
case  of  a  cow  producing  a  flow  of  40  lbs. 
or  more,  when  ration  can  be  1  lb.  to  each 
3/4  or  4  lbs.  of  milk.  An  even  better 
rule  is  x  lb.  of  grain  each  day  for  every 
lb.  of  butter  fat  produced  during  the  week 
by  the  cow. 

3.  Feed  all  the  cow  will  respond  to  in 
milk  production.  When  she  begins  to  put 
on  flesh,  cut  down  grain. 


How  to  Balance  a  Ration  for 
Cows 

The  following  is  a  short  method  of 
balancing  rations  for  cows,  taken  from 
Warren’s  Farm  Management: 

LOW  PROTEIN  GROUP 

Corn  Buckwheat 

Oats  Hominy 

Wlheat  Dried  Beet  Pulp 

Barley  Corn  and  cob  meal 

Rye 

MEDIUM  PROTEIN  GROUP 

Wheat  bran 

Mixed  wheat  feed  Cotton  seed  feed 

•Standard  W.  Mids  Pea  Meal 

Flour  W.  Mids  Cull  Beans 

HIGH  PROTEIN  GROUP 
Linseed  oil  meal  Gluten  feed 

Cotton  seed  meal  Buckwheat  mids 

The  ordinary  grain  feeds  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  groups,  low  protein  (less 
than  12%).  Medium  protein  (between 
12  and  24%)  and  high  protein  (over  24%). 

Heavy  feeds  are  in  dark  faced  type. 
Light  weight  feeds  in  italics. 

Mixed  hay,  corn  silage,  corn  stalks  or 
fodder  are  similar  in  composition.  If  one 
low  protein  feed,  one  medium  protein  feed 
and  one  high  protein  feed  are  mixed  in 


One 

One 

Quart 

Pound 

Feeding  Stuff 

Weighs 

Measures 

Pounds 

Quarts 

Corn,  whole  . 

0.6 

Corn,  meal  . 

0.7 

Corn,  bran  . . 

2.0 

Corn  and  cob  meal  . 

0.7 

Gluten  meal  . 

0.6 

Gluten  feed  . . 

0.8 

Germ  meal  . 

0.7 

Wheat,  whole  . . 

0.5 

Wheat,  ground  . 

0.5 

Wheat,  bran  . 

.  .  0.5 

2.0 

Wheat  middling  (stand) 

. .  0.8 

1.3 

Oats,  whole  . 

1.0 

Oats,  ground  . 

1.4 

Rye,  whole  . 

0.6 

Rye,  meal  . 

0.7 

Rye,  bran  . 

1.8 

Rye,  middlings  . 

0.6 

Barley,  whole  . 

0.7 

Barley,  meal  . 

0.9 

Buckwheat  . 

0.7 

Buckwheat  middling  ... 

.  .  0.9 

1.1 

Soybeans  .  . 

.  .  1.8 

0.6 

Alfalfa  meal  . 

1.7 

Molasses  . 

0.3 

Linseed  meal,  old  proces 

s  1.1 

0.9 

Linseed  meal,  new  proce 

ss  0.9 

1.1 

Cotton-seed  meal  . 

.  .  1.5 

0.7 

Average  Composition  of  Milk  of 

Different  Breeds 

(From  comparison  of  breeds  at  the  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station) 
Solids 

Total  not  Milk 

Solids  Fats  Fat  Casein  Sugar  Ash 

Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.Per  Ct.  Per  Ct.  Per  Ct 
AYRSHIRE 

13.06  9.35  3.57  3.43  5.33  .698 

DEVON 

13.77  9.60  3.70  4.15  5.07  .760 

GUERNSEY 

14.60  9.47  5.12  3.61  5.11  .753 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN 

12.39  9.07"  3  46  3.39  4.84  .735 

J  E RSE Y 

15.40  9.80  5.61  3.91  5.15  .743 


Weight  of  Milk  and  Cream 

One  quart  of  milk  weighs  2.15  lbs. 

Weight  of  Cream. 

Pe>-  Quart  Per  Gallon 


20%  fat  2.115  lbs.  8.460  lbs. 

25%  fat  2.100  lbs.  8.400  lbs. 

30%  fat  2.088  lbs.  8.352  lbs. 

*0%  fat  2  055  lbs.  8.220  lbs. 

50%  fat  2.028  lbs.  8.112  lbs. 


Milk  for  a  Pound  of  Butter 

Per  cent  Pounds  or  Quarts 

Milk  testing  .  3.0  28.56  13.28 

Milk  testing  .  3.6  24.2  11.07 

Milk  testing  .  3.8  22.9  10.48 

Milk  testing  .  4.0  21.7  9.96 

Milk  testing  .  4.2  20.7  9.49 

Milk  welohs  8  3-10  pounds  to  the  gallon; 


1  quart  will  weigh  2.15  pounds. 


Cheese  Yield,  Using  Fat  Content 
as  a  Basis 


%  fat 

Lbs.  cheese  from 

L’-~  cbpese  from 

in  mi 

Ik  100  lbs.  milk 

1  lb.  fat  in  milk 

3.0 

8.28 

2.76 

3.5 

9.41 

2.68 

4.0 

10.56 

2.64 

4.8 

12.51 

2.60 

Production,  Composition,  and  Value  of  the  Manure  Per  Thousand 

Pounds  of  Live  Weight 


Con¬ 

stituent 

Pounds 

Water 

Dry 

Matter 

Ammonia 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash 

Animal 

produced 
per  year 

% 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs. 

% 

Lbs 

U  rine 

4.000 

90 

3.600 

10 

400 

1.77 

71 

T  race 

T  race 

1.20 

48 

Horse 

Dunq 

14.500 

70 

10,150 

30 

4,350 

0.55 

80 

0.30 

44  ' 

0.40 

58 

Total 

18,500 

74 

13,750 

26 

4,750 

0.87 

161 

0.27 

50 

0.57 

106 

Urine 

8.000 

93 

7,440 

7 

560 

0.97 

78 

T  race 

Trace 

1.00 

80 

Cow 

Dunq 

18.000 

80 

14.400 

20 

3,600 

0.43 

77 

0.20 

36 

0.75 

45 

Total 

26,000 

84 

21,840 

16 

4,160 

0.60 

156 

0.15 

40 

0.48 

125 

Urine 

12  000 

96 

11.520 

4 

480 

0.61 

73 

0.01 

12 

0.60 

72 

Pig 

Dung 

18.000 

78 

14,040 

22 

3,960 

0.36 

65 

0.25 

45 

0.30 

54 

T  otal 

30,000 

85 

25,560 

15 

4,440 

0.46 

138 

0.19 

57 

0.42 

126 

Urine 

4T0O 

87 

3.915 

13 

585 

1.82 

82 

0.05 

23 

1.80 

57 

Sheep 

Dunq 

8.500 

55 

4.675 

45 

3.825 

.97 

83 

0.40 

34 

0.50 

43 

Total 

13,000 

66 

8,590 

34 

4,410 

1.28 

166 

0.44 

57 

0.77 

100 

Hen 

Total 

10,000 

55 

5,500 

45 

4,500 

1.58 

158 

0.80 

80 

0.90 

90 

Dairymen’s  League  Pool  Prices 
and  Distributions 


Month 

1921 

Cross 

Exp. 

Net 

Cert, 

Cash 

May  . 

1.735 

.03 

1.705 

.10 

1.605 

June  ........ 

1.455 

.035 

1.42 

JO 

1.32 

July  . 

1.745 

.045 

1.70 

JO 

1.60 

August  . . 

2.195 

.045 

2.15 

.20 

1V5 

September  . . . 

2.29 

.05 

2.2  1 

.20 

2.04 

October  . 

2.52 

.05 

2.47 

.20 

2.27 

November 

2.48 

.06 

2.42 

.20 

2,22 

December  . . . 

1922 

2.455 

.065 

2.39 

.20 

2.19 

January  .... 

2.165 

.055 

2.11 

.20 

1.91 

February  . . 

2.045 

.075 

1.97 

.20 

1.77 

March  . 

1.65 

.05 

1.60 

.20 

1.40 

April  . 

May  . . 

1.395 

.06 

1.335 

.10 

1.235 

1.355 

.055 

1.30 

.10 

1.20 

June  . 

1.40 

.055 

1.345 

.10 

1.245 

July  . 

1.68 

.06 

1.62 

.20 

1.42 

August  .... 

1.87 

.115 

1.755 

.15 

1.605 

September 

2.095 

.095 

2.00 

.15 

1.85 

October  .... 

2.27 

.06 

2.21 

.20 

2.01 

November 

2.53 

.065 

2.465  ' 

.20 

2.265 

December  . .  2.82 

15  y2@  withheld  until 
1923 

.07  2.75 

12/10/21. 

.20 

2.55 

January 

2.285 

.075 

2.21 

.10 

2.11 

February 

2.38 

.07 

2.31 

.10 

2.21 

March  . 

2.20 

.07 

2.13 

.10 

2.03 

April  . 

2.15 

.075 

2.075 

.15 

1.925 

May  . 

1.90 

.08 

1.82 

.10 

1.72 

3  une  . 

2.00 

.085 

1.915 

.10 

1.615 

July  . 

2.08 

.095 

1.985 

.15 

1.835 

August  .... 

2.18 

.095 

2.085 

.10 

1.985 

September 

2.30 

.10 

2.20 

.10 

2.10 

October 

2.42 

JO 

2.32 

.10 

2.22 

November 

2.43 

.10 

2.33 

.10 

2.23 

December 

1924 

2.23 

.03 

2.15 

.15 

2.10 

January  ... 

2.00 

.08 

1.92 

.05 

1.87 

February  . . 

1.90 

.08 

1.82 

.05 

1.77 

March  ..... 

1.88 

.08 

1.80 

.05 

1.75 

April  ...... 

1.835 

.085 

1.75 

.05 

1.70 

May  . 

I.4S5 

.085 

1.40 

.10 

1.30 

June  . 

1.42 

.08 

1.34 

.10 

1.24 

July  . 

1.50 

.08 

1.42 

J  J 

1.32 

August  .... 

1.72 

.085 

1.635 

.ft) 

1.535 

September 

1.93 

.085 

1.S45 

.10 

1.745 

October 

1.95 

.09 

1.86 

.10 

l./O 

November 

2.35 

.09 

2.26 

JO 

2.16 

December  . . 
1925 

2.50 

.09 

2.41  • 

.10 

2.37 

January  _ 

2.50 

.085 

2.415 

,  , 

2.415 

February 

2.38 

.08 

2.30 

,  , 

2.30 

March  . 

2.33 

.07 

2.26 

2.26 

April  . 

2.20 

.065 

2.135 

.10 

2.035 

May  . 

1.955 

.065 

1.89 

.10 

1.79 

June  . 

1.865 

.065 

1.80 

JO 

1.70 

July  . 

1.915 

.065 

1.85 

.10 

1.75 

August  .... 

2.165 

.065 

2.10 

.10 

2.00 

September  . . 

2.28 

.065 

2.215 

.10 

2.115 

October  .... 

2.38 

.07 

2.31 

JO 

2.21 

November 

2.48 

.07 

2.41 

JO 

2.31 

December 

1926 

2.50 

.07 

2.43 

.10 

2.33 

January 

2.46 

.07 

2.39 

.10 

2.29 

February 

2.38 

.07 

2.31 

.10 

2.21 

March  . 

2.29 

.07 

2.22 

JO 

2.12 

Api  ll  «••••• 

2.  is 

.065 

2.115 

JO 

2.015 

May  . 

2.00 

.065 

1.935 

.15 

1.785 

June  . 

1.872 

.062 

1.81 

.15 

1.66 

July  . 

2.012 

.062 

1.95 

JO 

1.85 

August  . 

2.422 

.062 

2.36 

JO 

2.26 

September 

2.624 

.064 

2.56 

JO 

2.46 

October  . 

.062 

2.58 

.10 

2.4S 

November  , . 

2. 784 

.064 

2.72 

.10 

2.62 

December  . . 

1927 

2.862 

.062 

2.80 

.10 

2.70 

January  . ... 

2.732 

.062 

2.67 

.10 

2.57 

To  Tell  Age  of  Animals 

Horse — By  Teeth 

2 /  years — Permanent  middle  incisors 
appear  (upper  and  lower). 

2x/z  years — Permanent  intermediate  in¬ 
cisors  appear. 

4/  years— Permanent  corner  incisors  ap¬ 
pear. 

6  years — Lower  middle  incisor  cups 

lost. 

7  years — Lower  intermediate  incisor 

cups  disappear. 

8  years — Corner  incisor  cups  disap¬ 

pear. 

9j4  years — Upper  middle  incisor  cups 
disappear. 

10 J4  years — Upper  intermediate  incisor 
cups  disappear. 

n34  years — Upper  corner  incisor  cups 
disappear. 

After  9  years  of  age,  indications  are 
only  approximate. 

Cattle — By  Teeth 

15  to  18  months— First  pair  permanent  in¬ 
cisors  appear. 

24  to  27  months — Second  pair  permanent 
incisors  appear. 

33  to  36  months — Third  pair  permanent 
incisors  appear. 

Sheep — By  Teeth 

Lambs  have  a  full  set  of  baby  or  “milk 
teeth  soon  after  birth.  At  from  12  to  14 
months  two  permanent  teeth  appear  at  the 
center;  two  more  adjoining,  at  from  22 
to  24  months;  a  third  pair  at  34  to  4° 
months.  From  then  on  only  an  estimate 
can  be  made.  As  the  sheep  grows  older, 
the  teeth  gradually  spread  and  become 
shorter  with  wear.  Still  later  sheep  gradu¬ 
ally  lose  their  teeth.  A  broken-moutn 
sheep  has  difficulty  in  eating  and  shorn 
not  be  kept  in  the  flock. 
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cyVlore  Helps  For  the  Dairyman 


How  to  Figure  the  Contents  of 
a  Silo 


with  four  gallons  of  water.  Mix  thor¬ 
oughly  and  apply  with  a  force  pump  and 
spray  nozzle. 

.  .  r  „  -I.  Another  mixture  which  will  spray  forty 

Figuring  the  contents  of  a [  s  cQn_  cows  for  ten  days,  twice  per  day,  at  a 
be  a  very  simple  matter  lf  rocks-  cost  of  one  cent  Per  cow  per  day’  can  be 

tained  nothing  but  air  or  water  or  »  made  as  f0n0WS:  Take  four  and  one-half 

but  silage  packs  down  so  that  the  higher  ^  ^  ^  {our  „nd  one.half 

the  silo  the  greater  the  pressu  e  quarts  fish  oil,  three  quarts  coal  oil,  three 

bottom  layers  which  means  that  there  rts  of  whaIe  oi]>  one  and  one-half 

are  more  pounds  to  the  square  toot  at  tne  rts  oij  of  tar  Mix  these  together  and 

bottom  of  the  silo  than  at  the  toP-  .  .  add  three  pounds  of  dissolved  laundry  soap 

time  of  filling  the  silo  and  the  conditio  ^  add  the  whole  mixture  to  thirty  gal- 
of  the  com  also  cause  a  variation  ot  the  long  lukewarm  water.  Mix  thoroughly. 

weight.  , ,  ,  ,  - — — — 

However,  the  following  table  shows  the 
weight  of  the  ayerage  silage  at  the  various 


muscle  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  or  on  the 
back  part  of  the  fore  fetlock. 

Respiration 

The  normal  respiration  of  cows  is  15-19 
times  a  minute. 


depths  of  a  cubic  foot.  Another  and  more 
complete  table  will  be  found  at  the  bottom 


Amount  of  Silage  to  Feed 

Silage  is  a  good  feed  at  any  season  of 


of  this  page.  The  first  figure  indicates  the  year,  but  it  is  especially  valuable  in 
the  feet  and  the  second  the  number  of  winter  when  farm  stock  are  without  green 


Quantity  of  Ice  Required  for  a 
Dairy  Farm 

The  quality  of  ice  needed  for  a  dairy 
farm  depends  on  its  location,  number  of 
cows  milked,  and  methods  of  handling 
the  product.  In  the  Northern  States  it 
has  been  found  that  with  a  moderately 
good  ice  house,  where  the  shrinkage  from 
melting  is  not  more  than  30  per  cent,  half 
a  ton  of  ice  per  cow  is  sufficient  to  cool 
the  cream  and  hold  it  at  a  low  temperature 
for  delivery  two  or  three  times  a  week. 


pounds:  10-26;  12-27/4 ;  I4_29J  16-30^4, 
18-32;  20-33^4;  22-3454;  24-36;  26-3754; 
"  "  1/3;  30 -395/s',  32-4054 34-4154; 


42-46 ;  44-47 ; 


Relation  of  Size  of  Silo  to  Length  of  Feed¬ 
ing  Period  and  Size  of  Herd 


28-38 

36-42-34 ;  38-44 ;  40-45 ; 

46-48;  50-50;  60-54. 

An  Illustration  Worked  Out 

Now  let  us,  for  an  illustration,  figure  the 
contents  in  a  silo  12  feet  in  diameter,  40 
feet  high,  containing  36  feet  of  _  silage, 
after  the  silage  has  settled.  It  is  first 
necessary  to  get  the  area  of  the  bottom. 

Some  of  you  will  remember  the  old  arith¬ 
metic  rule  that  the  area  of  any  circle  is 
obtained  by  squaring  the  radius  and  mul¬ 
tiplying  by  3.14x6.  Putting  it  another  way, 
the  area  is  figured  by  multiplying  half ^ the 
diameter  by  itself  and  then  by  3- 1416.  The 

diameter  of  this  silo  is  12  feet.  The  radius  . 

therefore  is  6  feet,  and  6  times  6  times  feed  (Fig.  126).  It  is  for  winter  feeding 
3  1416  °ives  1 13  1  square  feet.  what  pasture  grass  is  for  summer  feeding. 

Multiplying  this  area  of  113.1  square  The  amount  that  may  be  fed  daily  to  dif- 
feet  by  36  feet  (the  depth  of  the  silage),  ferent  classes  of  farm  animals  is  approxi- 
gives  4,071.16  cubic  feet  of  silage.  By  mately  as  follows: 

consulting  the  above  table,  it  will  be  found  Kind  of  Stock  Pounds 

that  the  number  of  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  Dairy  Cattle 

when  the  height  of  silage  is  36  feet,  is  Cows  (in  full  flow  of  milk)  .  30-50 

4234  pounds.  Therefore,  if  we  multiply  Heifersd°.!. 15-20 
4,071.6  cubic  feet  by  4234  we  find  that  the  Beef  Cattle . 

silo  contains,  in  round  numbers,  174,000  Breeding'  Cows  . .  30-40 

pounds.  Dividing  by  2,000  gives  87  tons.  Two-year-olds  .  . . 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  16  feet  have 
been  fed  oft"  and  you  desire  to  know  the 
remaining  tonage.  By  consulting  the 
table  it  will  be  found  that  16  feet  of  silage 
averages  over  30*4  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot.  Therefore,  multiplying  the  number  of 
cubic  feet — 1,809.6 — by  3054,  we  have  53,175 
pounds  fed  out.  The  cubic  content  of 
1,809.6  is  obtained  by  multiplying  one-half 
the  diameter  (6  feet),  by  itself,  then  by 


Cows 
consum¬ 
ing  40 

Feed  for  180 

Estimated 

days 

Feed 

Estimated 

for  240  days 

pounds 

of 

amount  of  Size 

silage 

of  silo 

amount  of 
silage 

Size  of  silo 

silage 

consumed 

Diameter 

Height 

consumed 

Diameter 

Height 

daily 

(number) 

(tons) 

(feet) 

(feet) 

(tons) 

(feet) 

(feet) 

10 

36 

10 

25 

48 

10 

31 

12 

43 

10 

28 

57 

10 

35 

15 

54 

11 

29 

72 

11 

36 

20 

72 

12 

32 

96 

12 

39 

25 

90 

13 

33 

120 

13 

40 

30 

1C8 

14 

34 

144 

15 

37 

35 

126 

15 

34 

163 

16 

38 

40 

144 

16 

35 

192 

17 

39 

45 

162 

16 

37 

216 

18 

39 

50 

180 

17 

37 

240 

19 

39 

Calves  and  yearlings  .  15-30 

Fattening  Cattle 

First  stage  .  25-30 

Middle  stage  . 15-20 

Last  forty  days  .  10-15 

Horses* 

Brood  mares  .  20-30 

Idle  horses  . 15-20 

Yearlings  . 10-15 

Sheep 

Breeding  ewes  .  3-  4 

Fattening  lambs  . .  2-  3 

Fattening  wethers  .  3-  4 

•Silage  is  not-  a  safe  feed  for  horses  un- 
3.1416  and  then  again  by  the  height,  16,  less  it  is  perfectly  fresh  and  free  from 
(6  x  6  x  3.1416  x  16).  By  multiplying  _ 


It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
suitable  cooling  tanks  are  necessary 
under  this  estimate.  The  half-ton-per-cow 
estimate  for  ice  to  be  stored  allows  for 
a  reasonable  waste  and  also  for  ordinary 
household  use.  If  whole  milk  is  to  be 
cooled  the  quantity  of  ice  stored  must 
be  increased  to  one  and  one  half  tons  per 
cow  in  the  North  and  two  tons  per  cow 
in  the  South.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  family  on  a  general  farm  it  will 
be  necessary  to  store  about  five  tons. 


this  cubic  content,  as  we  said  above,  by 
30)4,  we  get  53,175  pounds  fed  out.  Sub¬ 
tract  this  amount  fed  out  from  174,000 
pounds  (the  total  amount  in  the  silo), 
which  gives  a  difference  of  118,825  pounds 
remaining,  which  is  approximately  59  tons. 


Table  of  Silo  Capacities  and 
Requirements 


Acreage 
to  fill: 


Cows  it 
w>.  ’’eep 
6  moa.. 


Normal  Temperature  of  Cows 

The  normal  temperature  of  cows  is 
101-102  F.  The  temperature  is  taken  at 
the  rectum  with  a  clinical  thermometer. 

Pulse  Beat 

The  normal  pulse  beat  of  cows  is  45- 
55  a  minute.  The  pulse  may  be  taken 
where  an  artery  winds  around  tt>a  jaw¬ 
bone  just  at  the  low?’- 


Capacity 

15  tons 

40  lbs. 

tons 

to  acre 

daily. 

10  x  20 

28 

2 

7 

12  x  20 

40 

3 

11 

12  x  24 

50 

3(4 

13 

14  x  22 

62 

4% 

17 

14  x  24 

67 

4% 

19 

16  x  24 

86 

6 

25 

16  x  26 

95 

6% 

27 

16  x  30 

108 

7J4 

3* 

18  x  28 

120 

8 

3: 

20  x  24 

135 

9 

3t 

20  x  30 

170 

12 

4: 

Care  of  Fresh  Cows 

Warm  drinking  water  for  a  few  days,  i 
very  cold  weather,  so  as  not  to  chill  co- 
as  she  is  always  feverish  at  this  time. 

2.  Feed  bran  mashes  for  two  or  th 
days,  then  start  with  small  grain  ratior 
.  3-  When  udder  is  normal,  increase 
tion  gradually,  about  one  pound  ev 
other  day  until  maximum  milk  flow 
reached. 

,4-  Then .  reduce  feed  slightly  and  co 
tinue  feeding  according  to  her  products 


beneath  and  above  the  ice.  From  this 
it  is  possible  to  calculate  readily  the 
quantity  of  ice  that  any  given  house  will 
hold.  Thus,  allowing  45  cubic  feet  per 
ton,  an  uninsulated  ice  house  18  by  12  by 
19  feet  high,  allowing  1  foot  around  the 
ice  for  insulation,  will  hold  about  38  tons, 
while  the  same-sized  house  if  insulated  will 
hold  about  48  tons. 

Inside  dimensions  of  insulated  ice  houses 
for  various  quantities  of  ice: 


Quantity 
of  ice 

Length 

Width 

HelglV 

(Tons) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

(Feet) 

10 

10 

7 

7 

20 

14 

8 

8 

25 

14 

10 

8 

30 

14 

10 

10 

40 

18 

10 

10 

50 

16 

12 

12 

How  to  Prevent  the  Growth  of 
Horns 

The  time  to  dehorn  cows  is  before  they 
are  1  week  old.  Clip  the  hair  from  the 
little  bump  or  horn  “button”  where  the 
horn  starts  rub  some  vaseline  in  a  circle 
around  the  horn  button  and  rub  the  but¬ 
ton  with  a  stick  of  caustic  potash  until  a 
spot  about  the  size  of  a  dime  is  red  but 
not  bleeding.  Put  the  potash  only  on  the 
born  button.  Don’t  put  too  much  on,  it 
may  spread  and  injure  the  calf.  Don’t  turn 
the  calf  out  in  the  rain  immediately  after 
putting  on  the  potash,  the  rain  will  wash 
the  potash  into  the  calf’s  eyes.  The  caus¬ 
tic  potash  can  be  bought  at  a  drug  store. 
Don’t  handle  it  with  the  bare  hands.  Keep 
it  in  a  tightly  corked  bottle  or  it  will 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  form  a 
liquid. 


Capacity  of  Ice  Houses 

A  cubic  foot  of  ice  weighs  about  57 
pounds,  so  in  storing  ice  it  is  customary 
to  allow  from  40  to  50  cubic  feet  per 
ton  for  the  mass  of  ice,  but  the  quantity 
that  an  ice  house  of  a  given  size  will 
hold  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  ice  is  stored.  Generally  a  cubic  foot 
on  an  ice  house  will  hold"  the  quantities 
given  below: 

/  Pounds 

Ice  thrown  in  at  random  about.... 30  to  35 
Ice  thrown  in  in  irregular  pieces 
and  broken  sufficiently  to  pack 

closely  . ; . 35  to  40 

Ice  piled  loosely  . 40  to  45 

Ice  piled  closely  and  with  very 
slight  crevices  between  . 45  to  50 

Unless  the  ice  house  has  permanently 
insulated  walls,  at  least  12  inches  must  be 
left  between  the  ice  and. the  wall  of  the 
k.-;Min<r  frw  •  -  and  an  equally 

""ust  be  allowed 


Tonics  and  Condition  Powders 

(U.  S.  D.  A.) 

Healthy  animals  do  not  need  tonics  and 
condition  powders.  If  a  tonic  is  needed 
the  feeder  should  examine  his  methods. 
Plenty  of  good  feed,  fresh  water,  exercise, 
sunshine,  pure  air,  with  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings,  should  keep  an  animal  in  good  health. 
If  a  tonic  is  desired,  one  of  known  com¬ 
position  may  be  mixed  at  home.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  formulas  are  suggested  for  all 
stock  except  hogs. 

Formula  No.  1  Formula  No.  2 

Pounds  Pounds 

Glauber  Sait  ...  2  Glauber  salt  ....  5 

Soda  .  1  Saltpeter  . IZz 

Salt  .  1  Fenugreek  .  1 

Fenugreek" .  Va  Gentian  . 2 

Linseed  meal  ..25  Linseed  meal  ..500 

For  horses  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
one  of  these  mixtures  fed  with  the  grain 
three  times  a  day  is  sufficient.  Other  stock 
can  be  given  amounts  in  proportion  to 
their  size. 


Age  at  Which  to  Breed 

Breed  Holsteins  and  Ayrshire  heifers 
to  freshen  at  about  27  to  30  months. 

2.  Guernseys  and  Jerseys  at  24  to  27 
months. 

3.  The  age  to  breed  depends  on  size  and 
development.  If  undersized,  delay  breed¬ 
ing  a  few  months. 

How  to  Make  and  Use  a  Solution 
for  the  Milking  Machine 

xo-gallon  stone  jar  should  be  used. 
’  or  metal  wash  tubs  will  weaken 
the  solutions  now  in  use.  The 
kept  covered. 

ffution  has  common  salt  for 
iar  should  be  filled  with 
-lean  salt  added  until 
ently  on  the  bottom 
e  is  a  fairly  effcc- 
’ition  of  a  hypo- 
+he  salt  solu- 
*  Hon  may 
"t  may 
■om- 


Anti-Fly  Sprays 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  fish  oil  soap  in 
so  it  water  and  bring  to  the  boiling  point. 
■Mox  this  solution  with  four  gallons  of 
frude  oil  and  stir  thoroughly.  For  spray- 
n^'x  one  ffa^on  of  this  stock  solution 
and  five  teaspoonfuls  of  Black-leaf  40 
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Handy 

How  to  Renew  Old  Pastures 

The  use  of  lime  and  acid  phosphate  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  seeding  will  do 
wonders  with  most  old  pastures.  Where 
the  land  is  valuable  and  can  be  easily- 
plowed,  the  best  way  to  renew  the  pasture 
is  by  plowing  and  seeding,  using  oats  as 
a  nurse  crop  and  applying  about  200 
pounds  of  acid  phosphate  and  at  least  a 
ton  of  lime  to  the  acre. 

Most  pasture  lands,  however,  cannot  be 
plowed,  in  which  case  they  may  usually 
be  profitably  renewed  by  top  dressing  with 
lime  and  acid  phosphate.  The  lime  is  on 
the  surface  and  takes  some  time  to  dis¬ 
solve  and  penetrate.  Therefore,  it  will 
be  about  three  years  before  good  results 
can  be  obtained.  In  top  dressing,  use  at 
least  one  ton  of  lime  with  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre,  following  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  nine  pounds  of  grass  seed  made  up 
as  follows :  , 


Alsike  clover  . 1  lb. 

White  clover  . 2  lbs. 

Kentucky  bluegrass  . 2  lbs. 

Orchard  grass  . 2  lbs. 

Redtop  . 2  lbs. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  Eastern  pasture 
lands  could  be  profitably  renewed.  Why 
not  try  it  out  on  a  small  scale?  Write 
American  Agriculturist  for  further  de¬ 
tails  if  interested. 


Grass  Seed  Mixtures  for 
Meadows 


First:  For  good  Timothy  and  Clover 
land  where  there  is  plenty  of  lime  in  the 


soil. 

Timothy  .  15  lbs. 

Red  Clover  .  10  lbs. 


Second :  On  land  where  Red  Clover  is 
Uncertain  and  that  is  deficient  in  lime: 


Timothy  .  15  lbs. 

Red  Clover  .  5  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  4  lbs. 

Third :  On  land  where  neither  Timothy 
nor  Clover  gives  good  results.  Where 
land  is  wet  and  deficient  in  lime : 

Timothy  . . .  10  lbs. 

Red  Top  .  5  lbs. 

Red  Clover  .  5  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  4  lbs. 

Fourth:  On  land  that  is  very  deficient  in 
lime  or  that  is  very  wet: 

Red  Top  .  10  lbs. 

Alsike  Clover  .  6  lbs. 


Summary  of  the  New  York  Seed 
Law 

The  law  requires  the  labelling  of  all 
agricultural  seeds  which  are  sold,  offered, 
or  exposed  for  sale,  within  New  York 
State,  for  seeding  purposes  within  the 
State,  either  in  bulk,  packages,-  bags  or 
other  containers  of  10  pounds  or  more, 
with  the  exception  of  special  mixtures, 
such  as  lawn  mixtures,  when  8  ounces  is 
the  minimum  limit  of  weight. 

The  term  “agricultural  seed’’,  as  de¬ 
fined  in  the  law,  includes  practically  every 
kind  of  seed  commonly  planted  upon  New 
York  farms. 

The  law  designates  the  following  weeds 
as  noxious  in  this  State :  quack  grass,  wild 
mustards,  Canada  thistle,  and  dodders. 

The  law  requires  each  lot  .of  seed  to 
carry  a  statement,  tag  or  label  giving  tb' 
following  information  : 

The  commonly  accepted  name 
seed. 

The  approximate  percentage,  * 
cf  purity. 

The  percentage  of  weed  see 

The  names  of  the  noxious 

The  percentage  of  germr 

Name  and  address  of  * 

Provisions  are  mad 
tures  and  special  - 
tain  stated  cond' 
or  mixtures  - 
from  the  T' 

The  1- 
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privilege  of  submitting  to  the  seed  labora¬ 
tory  samples  of  agricultural  seeds  for  test 
and  analysis.  This  privilege  is  subject, 
however,  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  adopted  by  the  Director  and 
Board  of  Control  of  the  Geneva  Station. 

A  more  complete  summary  of  these  facts 
concerning  “The  New  York  Seed  Law  and 
Seed  Testing”  is  given  in  Bulletin  Number 
476  of  the  Geneva  Station,  which  will  be 
sent  upon  application. 

A  copy  of  the  New  York  Seed  Law 
may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

All  samples  of  seeds  and  correspondence 
relating  thereto  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Seed  Laboratory,  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Inoculating-  Legume  Seed  with 
Soil 

Scrape  off  about  an  inch  of  the  top 
layer  of  dirt — this  because  sunlight  kills 
the  inoculation  in  the  top  layer. 

2.  In  the  second  to  fourth  inch  of  dirt 
secure  about  as  much  dirt  by  bulk  as  there 
is  seed  to  inoculate. 

3.  Spread  this  out  in  a  thin  layer  on  an 
empty  floor  or  other  place  where  the  sun 
can’t  strike  it  and  let  it  dry  24  hours  and 
then  pulverize  it  finely. 

4.  Spread  the  seed  out  in  a  thin  layer 
on  a  tight  board  floor  or  canvas  and 
sprinkle  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
molasses  and  water. 

5.  Mix  the  pulverized  dirt  with  the  seed 
until  every  seed  is  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  fine  dirt. 

6.  Since  sunlight  kills  inoculation,  all 
of  this  work  should  be  done  in  the  shade. 


How  the  Seed  Staining  Law 
Works 

The  recent  federal  seed  regulations 
which  provide  for  the  dyeing  of  all  un¬ 
adapted,  imported  alfalfa*  and  clover  seed 
is  a  help  to  New  York  farmers  because 
they  need  the  hardiest  -varieties  they  can 
get. 

It  is  best  for  farmers  to  buy  seed  that  is 
produced  in  northern  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  the  alfalfas,  Ontario  Var¬ 
iegated,  Grimm,  and  hardy,  northern- 
grown  Common  are  best  adapted. 

The  following  regulations  show  how 
the  federal  seed  act  applies: 

1.  Alfalfa  seed  of  known  foreign  origin, 

other  than  Canada,  and  not  formally  de¬ 
termined  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to  be  unadapted  to  general  use  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  colored  approxi¬ 

mately  one  per  cent  green. 

2.  Imported  alfalfa  seed,  formally  de¬ 

termined  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to  be  unadapted  to  general  use  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  colored  approxi¬ 

mately  ten  per  cent  red.  The  same  color¬ 
ing  is  required  for  imported  alfalfa  seed 
of  unknown  origin. 

3.  Alfalfa  °  J~ 

colored  apr> 

4.  Re  * 
orig: 


mally  determined  by  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  to  be  unadapted  to  general  use  in 
the  United  States,  will  be  colored  approxi¬ 
mately  one  per  cent  green. 

5.  Imported  red  clover  seed,  formally 
determined  by  the  secretary  of  agriculture 
to  be  unadapted  to  general  use  in  the 
United  States,  will  be  colored  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  per  cent  red.  The  same  color¬ 
ing  is  required  for  imported  red  clover 
seed  of  unknown  origin. 

6.  Red  clover  seed  from  Canada  will 
be  colored  approximately  one  per  cent 
violet. 


Control  for  Corn  Smut 

Symptoms. — Smooth,  boil  like  out¬ 
growths  with  a  silvery  membrane  on  any 
part  of  plant,  especially  the  buds  at  nodes 
on  lower  part  of  stalk.  Tassel  and  silk 
especially  susceptible.  Enveloping  mem¬ 
brane  eventually  bursts,  liberating  black 
mass  of  spores.  Disease  carried  over  on 
litter  in  field  or  to  field  in  manure  from 
stock  fed  on  diseased  plant. 

Control. — Crop  rotation.  Destruction 
of  litter  in  field.  Avoid  applications  of  in¬ 
fested  manure.  Frequent  inspection  of 
growing  fields  during  summer.  Destruc¬ 
tion  (burning)  of  all  smut  masses  before 
membrane  breaks.  Proper  field  selection 
of  seed  corn. 


Bean  Diseases 

Anthracnose 

Symptoms. — Rusty,  round  sunken 
spots  with  reddish  border  on  stems  and 
leaves  (more  noticeable  on  pods).  Dis¬ 
ease  penetrates  to  seed,  producing  black 
spots  on  them.  Carried  in  and  on  the 
seed  and  on  refuse  left  in  field. 

Control. — Careful  seed  selection.  Of¬ 
ten  necessary  to  obtain  seed  from  regions 
free  of  the  disease.  Crop  rotation.  Pro¬ 
duce  home-grown  seed  crop  by  planting 
seed  July  15  to  August  1.  Seed  matures 
in  fall  and  is  free  of  anthracnose  in  this 
latitude. 

Bacterial  Blight 

Symptoms. — First  appears  as  irregu¬ 
lar,  water  soaked  areas  on  leaves.  These 
become  brownish,  dry,  and  papery.  Sim¬ 
ilar  spots  on  pods  resulting  in  their  de¬ 
struction.  Penetrates  pod  and  infects  seed. 

Control. — Destruction  of  refuse  left 
in  field.  Crop  rotation.  Careful  seed 
selection.  Longfellow  Bush,  Extra  Early 
Red  Valentine,  Refugee  1000-1,  Tennes¬ 
see  Green  Pod,  Kentucky  Wonder  Wax 
are  resistant  bush  varieties.  Resistant  pole 
varieties  include  Kentucky  Wonder  and 
Texas  Pole. 


Treating-  Oats  for  Smut 

Mix  1  pint  of  40%  f&rmalin  with  one 
pint  of  water  and  put  the  mixture  in  a 
hand  spray  pump.  Shovel  the  seed  oats  to 
be  trc'ifcA  nne  pjje  another  and 

die  oats  with  the 
*  shovel.  Work 
1  of  oats. 

-*  30 


bushels.  Cover  the  pile  of  treated  oats 
for  from  3-5  hours,  then  sow  immediately 
or  store  them  in  clean  bags.  The  advant¬ 
age  of  this  over  soaking  the  oats  for  10 
minutes  in  a  solution  of  1  pint  of  formalin 
in  30  gallons  of  wrater  is  that  they  may 
be  drilled  immediately. 

How  to  Treat  for  Cabbage 
Diseases 

Black  Rot 

Symptoms. — First  appears  as  black¬ 
ening  of  veins  in  patches  along  margin 
of  leaf.  Blackening  spreads  along  veins 
to  midrib  and  into  stem.  Finally  entire 
plant  involved.  Leaves  wilt,  turn  yellow, 
and  fall.  Y^ascular  system  discolored 
(black)  in  stem.  Disease  persists  in  soil 
from  preceding  crops  and  on  litter  left  in 
field ;  also  seed  borne. 

Control. — Crop  rotation.  No  cabbage, 
collard,  rape,  etc.,  for  five  years.  Avoid 
manure  resulting  from  diseased  feed.  Seed 
treatment  recommended.  Soak  seed  five 
minutes  in  formaldehyde  (1  pint  of  for¬ 
maldehyde  to  30  gallons  of  water).  Use 
new  soil  and  new  seedbed  each  year. 

Clubroot 

Symptoms. — YYllow  leaves,  failure  to 
head.  Enlarged  roots.  Disease  is  carried 
over  in  the  soil. 

Control. — Apply  lime  to  the  soil  and 
rotate  crops. 


How  to  Control  Potato  Diseases 

Early  Blight 

Symptoms.— Dark  brown,  dead  spots 
on  leaves,  showing  concentric  rings. 

Control. — Spray  with  4-5-50  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  spots  become  evident. 

Scab 

Symptoms. — Rough,  corky,  irregular, 
scabby  spots  on  tubers.  Disease  carried 
in  seed  potatoes. 

Control. — Avoid  alkaline  soils  or  fer¬ 
tilizers.  Treat  seed  in  bushel  lots  for  iJ/2 
hours  in  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive  sub¬ 
limate),  4  ounces  of  mercuric  chloride  in 
30  gallons  of  water. 

Wilt 

Symptoms. — Plants  become  yellow 
and  wilt.  Brown  discoloration  of  stem 
tissue.  Brown  ring  discoloration  if  stem 
end  of  tuber  is  cut. 

Control. — Rogue  diseased  plants.  Use 
certified  or  selected  seed  from  disease- 
free  fields. 

Tipburn,  or  Hopperburn 

Symptoms. — Dying  and  blackening  of 
tips  and  margins  of  leaves. 

Control. — Spray  with  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  as  for  early  blight. 

Mosaic 

Symptoms. — Evident  only  on  foilage. 
Number  of  types  of  mosaic.  Dwarfing 
of  the  plant,  becoming  more  upright. 
Leaves  and  branches  brittle,  smaH  areas, 
separated  from  the  normal  green  of  leaves, 
giving  a  puckered,  mottled  effect.  De- 
creacu  liiimber  and  size  of  tubers. 

Control. — Use  certified  seed  for  plant¬ 
ing.  These  seed  have  been  rogued  at  in¬ 
tervals,  during  the  growing  season  and  are 
free  of  degeneration  diseases. 

Leaf  Roll 

’’ymptoms. — Upward  rolling  of  lowrer 
’s,  becoming  thicker  and  leathery, 
dwarfted  and  rigid  in  appearance, 
ubers  produced. 

\rol. — Same  as  for  mosaic. 


e  and  Length  of  Drains 

Minimum  Limit 
of  Tile  Grade  Per  of 

Inches  100  Ft.  in  Length 

Feet  in  Feet 


600 

800 

1600 

. 05 

2000 

2500 

2800 

3000 

. 05 

3500 

4000 

. 04 

4500 

. 04 

5300 

limits 

are  based  on  perfectly  laid 

ch  is 

seldom  achieved. 

The  lay 

and,  the  nature  of  the 

earth,  the 

ce  of 

rocks  and  trees 

and  other 

ons,  the  necessity  of  making  de- 
ld  other  conditions  all  influence 


etical  limits  of  efficiency. 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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Quality  First— 
then  low  price 

But  we  never  sacri¬ 
fice  quality  to  make 
a  low  price 
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the  fundamental  principles  that  Mr.  Ward  established  in  1872  rule  thb  business 
today:  to  always  offer  a  saving  on  merchandise  of  honest  quality,  and  to  deal 
under  a  Golden  Rule  Guarantee  That  haa  been  our  unbroken  policy  for  55  yean* 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  &CO. 

Catalogue  106  Spring  &  Summer  19X7 


*  mfjL.t . 

Vu. 


Your  orders 
are  shipped 
within  24  hours 

Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24:  hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides, 
one  of  our  3even  big  stores  is  near  to 
you.  Therefore,  your  letter  reaches 
us  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
i,  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


WARD  S 

HATS 


1  < 


_  Stores 

are  brought  to  you 
in  the  Pages  of 

"Ward’s  Catalogue 

A  whole  business  street — 88  Big  Complete  Stores — are  com¬ 
bined  in  Ward’s  Spring  and  Summer  Catalogue. 

A  vast  furniture  store,  a  shoe  store,  a  men’s  store,  a  women’s 
store— each  filled  with  very  large  assortments  of  fresh  new 
merchandise— are  shown  complete  in  your  Catalogue. 

Almost  your  every  need  is  supplied  in  one  of  these  88  De¬ 
partments  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

Do  you  “Shop”  With  Ward’s  Catalogue? 

Do  you  look  through  each  big  store  in  your  Catalogue?  Do 
you  look  in  your  Catalogue  as  you  would  in  the  most  modern 
complete  store  located  near  to  you? 

Do  you  use  your  Catalogue  for  everything  you  need  to  buy? 

'  Do  you  take  advantage  of  its  bargains  to  save  as  much  as 
you^could  save ?  Do  you  always  compare  prices? 

Here  are  lower-than-market  prices  for  you.  Low  prices  based 
upon  sound  business  principles.  A  dozen  of  anything  can  be 
bought  cheaper  than  one.  Ward’s  buys  by  the  thousand  dozen 
for  you  and  8,000,000  other  customers.  We  buy  by  the  train 
load  and  we  buy  for  cash! 

$100,000,000  of  Merchandise 
Bought  for  this  Book— for  Cash 

Cash  gets  a  lower  price  than  credit.  We  pay  cash  for  your  goods.  And 
the  saving  is  always  passed  along  to  you! 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Use  it  every  week  for  everything  you  need  to 
buy.  Take  every  advantage  for  saving  this  book  offers  you.  You  can 
save  $50.00  in  cash  this  season  by  sending  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 

Quality  —  your  satisfaction  —  comes  first  at  Ward’s.  For  55  yeara 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  backed  every  purchase  with  an  iron-clad 
guarantee  that  assures  you  of  satisfactory  quality  always.  At  Ward’s  wo 
never  sacrifice  quality,  never  cut  serviceability  to  make  a  low  price. 


ward's  dry  goods! 


\\ 
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Montgomery  Ward  ©Co. 

The  Oldest  Mail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

Chicago  k  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore. _ Oakland,  Calif. _ Fort  Worth 
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PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

For  Particular  Growers 

CERTIFIED  AND  NEAR-CERTIFIED 
FROM  IMPROVED  TEST- 
PROVEN  STRAINS 

Cornellian  Oats.  Highest  yielder  of  actual  feed  in  Cornell  tests. 

Upright  Oats.  Stiff est  straw  of  all.  Out-stands  and  out-yields  all  others  on 
rich  land. 

Alpha  Barley.  Ripens  with  Cornellian  Oats.  One  offthe  leaders  in  College 
tests. 

Quaker  Hill  Selected  Field  Peas.  Tested  for  freedom  from  prevalent  rot 
diseases.  Ripens  with  Cornellian  Oats  and  Alpha  Barley.  Best  for 
mixing. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes.  Inspected  and  certified  by  officially  recognized  cer¬ 
tifying  agencies  and  tagged  with  official  tags.  Early  and  late  varieties. 

Cornell  No.  11  and  West  Branch  Sweepstakes  Corn.  High  yielders  of  bet¬ 
ter  quality  silage  in  Cornell  tests. 

Field  Beans.  Perry  Marrow,  Robust  Pea  and  Wells  Red  Kidney.  All  of 
tested  disease  resistance  and  yielding  ability^. 

Quaker  Hill  Danish  Cabbage.  One  of  the  leaders  in  farm  bureau  tests  for 
yield,  quality  and  uniformity.  Treated  seed. 

Sweet  Clover.  New  York  grown,  scarified  high  test  seed  for  pasture  and 
soil  improvement. 

Japanese  Buckwheat.  Recommended  variety  for  grain  or  cover  crop. 

Write  for  inspection  reports,  yield  records  and  prices 
You  want  the  best,  so  write  today. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  R.  D.  2  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


ou  can 
it  — get  better 

more  garden  profit; 
make  more  money  — have  healthier 
crops,  bigger  yield,  finer  produce,  if  you 

USE  ISBELL’S  SEEDS. 

Why  experiment— use  tried  proven 
seeds  that  have  made  good  for  48  years. 
Write todayfor  1927  Annual.  IT’S  FREE. 
Tells  all  about  varieties,  soil,  when 
to  plant,  etc.  Post  card  will  bring  it. 

S.  M.  ISBELL  &  CO.  CrSower,  m 

36 2  Mechanic  St.  f  Jackson.  Michigan . 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


OD  SEEDS 

Grown  From  Selected 
Stock— None  Better— 57 


years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Extra  packages 
free  with  all  orders.  Large 
catalog  free.  700  illustra¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  it. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 
Dept.  10  Rockford,  111. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES 

Irish  Cobbler— Carman  No.  3 

Inspected  and  passed  three  times  last  season  by  com¬ 
petent  men  from  Cornelf  University. 

Write  today  for  prices 

N.  A.  BAKER  &  SONS  FAIRPORT,  N.Y. 


METCALF’S 

^eed^c^kiiov^Ori^irj] 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We'll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  Seeds  of  Known  Origin  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded • 

Bags  FREE— Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 

METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $4'J>0 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  . . 3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  . 3.85 

Luce’s  Favorite  . 3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  . . 8.00 

Improved  Learning  . . 2.50 

Golden  Glow  . . 3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  . 3,35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint . 4.00 


Metcalf’s 

Metcalf's 

Metcalf’s 


RED  CLOVER  Perbu. 

Domestic  Medium  ......  $27.50 

Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

French  Medium  ......  23.50 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . $15-25 

Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags,...  25.75 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  18.00 

ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Kecleancd  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10.75 

_  TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  ReeleaneJ  . ?3-90 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

X’er  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Eec.  about  22*4%  Alsike..  $6.75 

METCALFS  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . .  lerbu.  1.35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 


Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat 


Per  bu. 
..$3.15 


FANCY  BARLEY 

6-Row  Oderbrucker  . . Per  bu. 

2-Row  Fancy  . Per  bu. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb. 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  . . Per  lb. 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Per  lb. 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas.... . ..Perbu. 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . Per  bu. 

Alderman  . ...Perbu. 

Thomas  Laxton  . ....Perbu. 

Gradus  . Per  bu. 

Laxtonian  . Perbu. 


$2.20 

2.25 


$  .32 
.23 
.28 
.19 

$3.85 


$8.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.60 

10.00 


Get  our  quantity  prices 


METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish. ....  .lb. 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip . lb. 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb. 

Chantenay  Carrot  . ....lb. 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery . oz. 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . oz. 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . ••••“>• 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  .........lb. 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  . bu. 

Early  Evergreen  Corn  . bu. 


$  .75 
.75 
.80 
.90 
.40 

1.50 
1.00 

.75 

6.50 
6.75 


Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions. 


..lb.  $1.60 


White  Globe  Onion . . . lb.  2.00 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  . . lb.  1.25 

Long  Green  Cucumber . lb.  1.26 

Green  Hubbard  Squash  . . lb.  1.00 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach. ...  .lb.  .25 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip  . . lb.  .65 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  . lb,  1.00 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage . lb.  2.60 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  ......lb.  1.75 


i.  —  --------  wwt  nw  n 

Farcel  Post-Prepaid  on  6  Lbs#  or  Over#  Why  Pay  More/ 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  North  Warren  Street  Syracu»e,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 
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More  Crop  Helps 


( Continued 

Conditions  that  determine  the  size  of 
the  drains,  particularly  the  mains  (El¬ 
liott)  : 

1.  The  depth  of  water  to  be  removed 
in  twenty-four  hours  over  the  area  of  the 
drainage  sj’stem. 

2.  Rapidity  with  which  the  water  is 
brought  to  the  main,  that  is,  the  number, 
size,  and  fall  of  the  laterals. 

3-  The  existence  of  emergency  surface 
drainage. 

4.  The  texture  and  physical  condition 
of  the  soil,  that  is,  whether  it  is  open  and 
porous  or  dense  and  retentive. 

5.  The  grade  of  the  ditch. 

Use  dense,  hard-burned  tile.  Water  en¬ 
ters  through  the  joints.  Round  or  hexa¬ 
gonal  shapes  are  best.  An  even  grade  is 
essential.  Avoid  tile  smaller  than  three 
inches  on  low  grades.  Hill  land  may  need 
drainage.  Ditching  plows  are  very  useful. 
Carefully  construct  and  protect  the  outlet. 
Depth  in  heavy  clay,  two  to  three  feet. 
Depth  in  loam  and  sandy  loam,  three  to 
four  feet. 


Number  of  Tile  Per  Acre 

Number  of  feet  of  drain  tile  required  per 
acre  when  placed  the  specified  distances 
apart  (Pippin). 

20  feet  apart  . . .  2180  feet 


25  feet  apart  .  1743  feet 

30  feet  apart  . . .  1452  feet 

40  feet  apart  . . .  1090  feet 

50  feet  apart  .  872  feet 

100  feet  apart  . . .  436  feet 

150  feet  apart  . . .  290  feet 

200  feet  apart  .  218  feet 


How  to  Determine  the  Number 
of  Plants  per  Acre 

The  question  is  often  asked  how  many 
cabbage  plants  are  required  to  set  an  acre 
where  they  are  placed  3  feet  each  way. 

It  is  very  simple  to  figure  this  for  any 
planting  distance.  The  distance  between 
the  rows  is  multiplied  by  the  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  plants.  In  the  case  of  cabbage 
where  it  is  set  3  by  3  feet,  we  would 
multiply  3  feet  between  the  rows  by  3  feet, 
the  space  between  the  plants  in  the  row, 
giving  us  9  square  feet. 

This  figure  is  divided  into  43,560  square 
feet  (the  number  of  square  feet  in  an 
acre).  Cabbage  set  3  feet  by  3  would  give 
us,  4,800  plants  per  acre,  assuming  that 
the  acre  is  full  to  the  margin.  The  square 
acre  contains  little  less  than  209  feet  on 
all  sides. 


Formulae  for  Chemical  Weed 
Killers 

1.  Iron-sulfate  solution: 

100  pounds  of  iron-sulfate  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Apply  50  gallons  to  the 
acre. 

2.  Copper-sulfate  solution : 

12  to  15  pounds  copper  sulfate  to  50 
gallons  of  water.  Apply  50  to  75  gal¬ 
lons  per  acre. 

3.  Sodium-chloride,  or  salt,  solution : 

3  pounds  of  common  salt  to  x  gallon 
of  water. 

4.  Sodium  arsenite  (a  strong  and  danger¬ 
ous  poison) 

Caustic  soda  (sodium  hydroxide)  2  lbs. 
or 

High-grade  concentrated  lye  3  lbs. 

White  arsenic  (arsenic  Tri¬ 
oxide)  4  lbs. 

Water  to  make  x  gal. 

Recommended  Varieties  of 
Garden  Crops 

Asparagus — Palmetto,  Washington. 

Bean,  green  snap — Stringless  Greenpod, 
Refugee. 

Bean,  wax  snap — Pencilpod,  Brittle  Wax, 
Refugee  Wax. 

Bean,  green  shell — Dwarf  Horticultural. 

Beet — Crosby’s  Egvptian,  Detroit  Dark 
Red. 

Brussels  sprouts — Long  Island  Improved. 

Cabbage — Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Danish  Ballhead,  Savoy, 
Red. 

Carrot — Chantenay,  Danvers. 

Cauliflower — Snowball,  Erfurt. 

Celery — Golden  Self-Blanching,  Easy 
Blanching,  Giant  Pascal,  Emperor. 

Chard — Lucullus. 

Cucumber — Davis  Perfect. 

Eggplant — Black  Beauty,  New  York 
Purple. 

Endive — Broad  Leaved  Batavian,  White 
Curled. 
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Kale — Dwarf  Scotch. 

Kohl-rabi— Early  White  Vienna,  Early 
Purple  Vienna. 

Lettuce,  leaf — Grand  Rapids,  Prize  Head. 

Lettuce,  crisp-head— New  York  or  Won¬ 
derful,  Iceberg. 

Lettuce,  butter-head — May  King,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  Salamander. 

Lettuce,  romaine  or  cos — Paris  White. 

Leek — American  Flag. 

Muskmelon— Bender’s  Surprise,  Emerald 
Gem,  Hackensack. 

Onion,  green— Egyptian  or  Tree,  White 
Set. 

Onion,  dry  bulbs — Yellow  Globe  Danvers, 
Southport  Red,  Yellow  and  White 
Globes. 

Parsley — Moss  Curled. 

Parsnip — Guerande  or  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas — Alaska,  Gradus,  Telephone. 

Pepper,  sweet —  Bull  Nose,  Ruby  King. 

Potato — Early  Rose,  Irish  Cobbler,  Early 
Ohio,  Early  Six-Weeks,  Green  Moun¬ 
tain,  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

Radish — Early  Scarlet  Globe,  Hail  Stone, 
Icicle,  Long  Scarlet  Short  Top. 

Rhubarb — Victoria. 

Rutabaga — American  Purple  Top  or  Long 
Island  Improved. 

Salsify — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach — Bloomsdale,  Long  Standing, 

King  of  Denmark,  New  Zealand  (for 
summer). 

Squash,  summer — Bush  Scallop  or  Patty¬ 
pan. 

Squash,  winter — Hubbard,  Delicious. 

Sweet  Corn — Golden  Bantam,  Early  Cros¬ 
by,- Stowell’s  Evergreen. 

Tomato — Bonny  Best,  Earliana,  Globe. 

Turnip — Extra  Early  Milan,  Purple  Top 
Strap  Leaf,  Golden  Ball. 

Watermelon — Fordhook  Earl,  Kleckley 
Sweets  (late). 


Measuring’  Corn  in  Bulk 

Two  cubic  feet  of  sound,  dry  corn  in 
the  ear  will  make  a  bushel  shelled.  To 
get  the  quantity  of  shelled  corn  in  a  crib 
of  corn  in  the  ear,  measure  the  length, 
breadth  and  height  of  the  crib,  inside  of 
the  rail ;  multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  two,  and  you 
have  the  number  of  bushels  in  the  crib. 


Rule  for  Estimating  Hay 

Hay  is  often  sold  in  the  mow  or  stack 
where  the  weight  has  to  be  estimated. 
For  this  purpose  400  cubic  feet  of  hay 
is  considered  a  ton.  The  actual  weight 
of  400  cubic  feet  of  hay  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  hay,  time  of 
cutting,  position  in  the  mow,  etc.  For 
making  an  estimate  in  a  given  case  multi¬ 
ply  together  the  length,  breadth  and  height 
of  the  mow  or  stack  in  feet  and  divide 
the  product  by  400.  The  quotient  will  he 
the  number  of  tons. 


Cover-Crops 

A  cover-crop  is  one  that  is  grown  for 
its  effect  as  green-manure  or  protection, 
or  otherwise,  rather  than^  for  its  value 
as  a  product  of  itself.  Cover-crops  are 
used : 

x.  To  prevent  the  loss  of  soluble  plant- 
food,  which  occurs  when  the  lands  are  left 
uncovered  during  the  late  fall  and  winter , 

2.  To  prevent  the  gullying  or  surface 
erosion  of  hillsides  or  slopes  by  winter 
rains ; 

3.  To  prevent  root  injury  by  excessive 
freezing  of  orchard  lands ; 

4.  To  supply  humus;  _  ,  .  ■ 

5.  To  improve  the  physical  condition  01 
the  land. 

Legumes  which  are  used  as  cover- 
crops  :  red  clover  and  Canada  field-peas, 
alfalfa,  soybeans,  cowpeas,  crimson  clover, 
hairy  vetch  and  spring  vetch  and  sweet 
clover. 

Non-legumes  used  as  cover-crops: 
rye,  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  of  the  cer¬ 
eals,  are  more  commonly  used;  rape  and 
turnips,  which  are  not  hardy  in  the  nort.i- 
ern  sections ;  buckwheat,  white  mustard, 
and  spurry  under  special  conditions. 

Some  of  the  leading  cover-crops  men¬ 
tioned  or  recommended  for  fruit  planta¬ 
tions. 

Living  over  winter:  Clovers, _  hairy  01 
winter  vetch,  sweet  clover,  winter  rye. 
winter  wheat. 

Killed  by  freezing:  Soybean,  velvet 
bean,  pea,  bean,  beggarweed,  spring  vetch, 
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rape,  turnip,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat, 
maize,  millet. 

Average  quantities  of  seed  per  acre 
for  heavy  cover-props  in  fruit  planta¬ 
tions. 


Barley 

Beans  . . 

IBeggarweed  —  -..t&ij.*  -> 

jBuckwheat  . . 

Clover,  red  . . •_••• 

Clover,  mammoth  . 
Clover,  crimson 
Cowpea  • « • . « ■  •  ... .-. ,*_•  •  •-* 
Maize  ..••••••>• 

Millet  .... . . . 

Oats  ••••>.  •  •  •  •  •  ••-•j 

Pea 

Rape  . . . . 

Rye  . =» . — 

Soybean  m, ....  ■ 

Sweet  clover  . . . . . 

.Turnip  . . 

Velvet  bean  ........... 

Vetch  . . . 

Wheat  . . 


r_.  2-2 yz  bu. 

1J4-2  bu. 
,±.  ._.j,  5-8  lb. 

,  -  •  *i..  .  Wz  bu. 

II..KIWM  10.15  lb. 

,_7 .  15-20  lb. 

.»»..«.»»•  15-20  lb. 
. . .  .  .  ... .  ~  1^-2  bu. 
7.  ^^7. . «.  2-3  bu. 

. . ~  1!4  bu. 

_ 77.77. .  2-3  bu. 

. 2-3  bu. 

.7.... 7....  2-5  lb. 

: _ 1^2-2  bu. 

. 2-4  pic. 

...A .  10-12  lb. 

. ....„ .  4  lb. 

. . .  1-4  pk. 

..  20  lb.  to  114  bu. 
.  2-214  bu. 


Alfalfa  (20  to  24  lbs.  to  the  acre)  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  cover-crop  in  or¬ 
chards  being  plowed  a  year  from  sowing 
or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  longer  period. 
Various  combinations  or  mixtures  are  also 
used:  as  mammoth  clover,  6  lbs.  alfalfa, 
10  lb.,  turnip,  2  to  3  oz. ;  alfalfa,  6  lb., 
crimson  clover  6  lbs.,  alsike  clover,  3  lb., 
strap-leaf  turnip,  2  to  3  oz.,  all  sown  in 
midsummer.  Cowpeas  in  drills  and  culti¬ 
vated,  and  rye,  rape,  or  turnips  added  to 
the  last  cultivation.  Winter  vetch,  1  bu., 
rye,  y  bu.  Cowpea,  ij4  bu.,  red  clover, 
6  lb.  Oats,  2  bu. ;  peas,  2  bu. 


How  to  G-et  Shipping'  Point  In¬ 
spection  in  New  York  State 

1.  The  State  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets  is  under  no  obligation  to  extend 
shipping  point  inspection  at  any  particular 
point,  but  producers  or  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers  can  make  application  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets,  State  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y.  In 
order  that  the  work  may  be  carried  on 
successfully  it  is  necessary  that  a  steady 
and  continued  volume  of  inspection  is  in¬ 
sured  so  as  to  keep  the  inspectors  occupied. 
The  use  of  this  shipping  point  inspection 
of  shippers  is  entirely  voluntary. 

2.  The  advantages  of  shipping  point 
inspection  are  that  it  decreases  the  risks 
of  the  shipper,  prevents  unjust  reduction 
in  terminal  markets,  facilitates  sales,  opens 
new  market  outlets,  aids  collection  on 
claims  for  loss  and  damage  in  transit  and 
improves  production  methods  by  placing 
a  premium  on  well  grown  products. 

3.  The  official  certificate  is  issued  fol¬ 
lowing  inspection  which  gives  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  car,  the  average  size,  percent¬ 
age  of  defects,  method  of  loading  and  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  product  and  a  statement 
as  to  whether  it  meets  some  standard  U.  S. 
grade.  These  certificates  are  receivable 
as  evidence  in  both  State  and  Federa 
courts  as  to  condition  of  the  product.  Two 
copies  of  the  report  are  furnished  the 
shipper.  One  copy  is  filed  with  the  State 
Department  at  Albany  and  one  filed  wit  1 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultura 
Economics  at  Washington.  The  Federa 
law  provides  that  fees  shall  be  chargee 
such  as  will  vary  reasonably  part  of  the 
cost.  In  the  case  of  potatoes  this  cost  is 
$4  00  per  car. 


How  to  Make  Putty  for  Hot  Bed 
Sash 

Homemade-*  putty  for  use  on  hotbed 
sashes  and  other  places  caii  be  easily  made 
by  mixing  the  following. 

7  One  pint  raw  linseed  oil,  5-8  pound  white 
lead  and  4  pounds  whiting.  Mix  the  lead 
and  oil  and  stir  in  enough  of  the  whiting 
to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Pour  this  material 
on  a  board  or  other  hard  surface,  which 
has  been  sprinkled  with  enough  whiting 
to  prevent  the  mixture  from  sticking. 
Hnead  the  mixture  just  as  though  dough 
tvas  being  made,  adding  whatever  amount 
of  whiting  is  needed  to  give  it  the  desired 
consistency.  When  made  in  this  way,  it 
will  stay  soft  almost  indefinitely  if  it  is 
~cPt  covered  with  water.  Use  this  material 
to  tighten  up  the  glass  on  the  hotbed  sash. 
Flean  up  the  frames  and  paint  them,  and 
tneir  life  will  be  considerably  prolonged. 
TWy  good  paint  will  do,  a  mixture  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil  and  white  lead  paint  being  quite 
satisfactory. 


How  to  Destroy  Moles 

Moles  can  be  controlled  by  punching  a 
°>e  about  every  four  or  five  feet  along 
L  ie  runway  of  the  mole,  dropping  a  tea¬ 
spoon  ful  of  calcium  cyanide  in  each  hole, 
he  fumes  penetrate  the  runways  and  kill 
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YOUR  FARM 

*  t 

Demands  These  Better  Tools 


"VOUR  farm  deserves  these  better  im- 
I  plements  of  true  Superior  quality, 
And  when  you  specify  SUPERIOR,  you 
are  buying  the  highest  possible  value, 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  the  finest 
service  ever  offered  in  farm  implements 
of  this  type.  Every  implement  in  the 
SUPERIOR  line  is  a  practical  product 
— the  kind  of  implement  scientific  farming  demands. 


SUPERIOR  GRAIN  DRILLS 

SUPERIOR  Grain  Drills  take  the  guess-work 
out  of  planting  and  make  good  seeding  a  certainty* 

For  simplicity  of  control,  lightness  of  draft  and  the 
ability  to  sow  uniformly,  SUPERIOR  stands  alone. 

SUPERIOR  drills  are  built  for  years  of  hard  ser¬ 
vice.  Improved  Disc  Gear  Drive  —  Single  or 
Double  Disc  Furrow  Openers — Hyatt  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings— complete  Alemite  Lubrication  —  Pitch- and- 
Gather  Wheels.  They  are  accurate  for  all  seeds 
from  flax  to  beans,  without  cracking. 


SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK 
MANURE  SPREADER 

A  spreader  of  finest  quality,  the  SUPERIOR  Black  Hawk 
has  the  shortest  turning  radius  of  any  spreader.  Has  extra¬ 
ordinary  strength  and  durability— and  it  is  the  lightest  draft  spreader  on  the 
market.  The  SUPERIOR  BLACK  HAWK  has  Alemite  lubrication,  making 
it  easy  to  keep  it  in  perfect  condition.  Large  capacity  yet  light  weight.  Has 
a  spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre. 

Y our  farm  demands  these  bet¬ 
ter  tools .  Check  the  items  that 
interest  you  and  mail  coupon 
TODAY  for  full  information . 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co.,  Inc* 

424  Monroe  St.  Springfield,  Ohio 


warn  h  hi  ■■  n  Hi  — I  ■■  B9  hi  sh  HQ  w  999 

H  —Grain  Grills 
™  —Beet  &  Bean  GriHs 

HE  —Alfalfa  Drills 

—Corn  S  Cotton  Brills 
—Corn  Planters 
™  —Lime  Spreaders 
—Buckeye  Cultivators 

The  American  Seeding  Machine  Co., Ine.  flj 

424W*.r.l  St.,  S*ri*|titld,  Okit. 

Phase  send  full  information  coves-  ** 
mg  machines  checked. 

Name  k! 

£  —Black  Hawk  Manure 
■  ,  Spreaders 

H  NOTE  :  Complete  Bock- 

s 

Address 

*■  eye  line  includes  one  and 
two-  row.horse  and  trac- 
•  tor,  walking  and  riding 
^cultivator*. 

i 

the  moles.  Close  the  openings  with  a  wad 
of  grass  and  put  a  layer  of  soil  over  the 
wad.  This  treatment  can  be  made  at  any 
time  of  the  da}'. 

The  above  method  with  calcium  cyanide 
can  be  used  against  rats,  crayfish,  etc. 

It  is  claimed  that  castor  beans  planted 
at  intervals  in  ground  infested  by  moles 
will  keep  the  pest  away.  Carbon  disul¬ 
phide  poured  into  the  holes,  and  the  open¬ 
ings  made  for  the  purpose  quickly  stopped 
with  a  piece  of  sod,  will  kill  the  moles, 
as  fumes  will  penetrate  the  most  remote 
part  of  the  runs. 


More  than  twenty  million  forest  trees 
were  planted  in  New  York  state  during 
1926. 

*  *  * 

It  is  good  practice  to  put  lime  on  fall- 
plowed  oat  ground  that  is  to  be  seeded 
with  clover  or  alfalfa  in  the  spring,  if 
it  is  sour. 
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SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best. 

KENDALL&WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Oats 


C17MC  A  T5AKI  0ns  of  the  most  product!?* 
>3  L-*  1  ?  O  r\  1  1  O  IN  0ats  in  cultivation.  T5 
Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  u 
65c  per  bushel  in  quanUties.  You  should  by  all  mean* 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


ave  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seedsjB 
year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving  jj 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

[the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  me. 

1  Dept.  A  COUTLAHB,  H.  V. _ J 
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What  the  Fruit  Grower  Wants  to  Know 


How  to  Make  Bordeaux  Mixture 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  liquid  spray  made 
by  combining  in  proper  proportions  copper 
sulfate  (blue  vitriol  or  bluestone)  and 
lime.  The  most  common  formula  is  copper 
sulfate  5  pounds,  best  grade  quick-lime  5 
pounds  (or  hydrated  finishing  lime  jYz 
pounds.),  and  50  gallons  'of  water.  This 
formula  is  written  as  5-5-50.  If  less  or 
more  copper  sulfate  or  lime  are  used, 
various  mixtures  as  4-4-50,  6-6-50,  3-5-50, 
5-10-50,  etc.,  can  easily^  be  prepared.  The 
first  figure  always  represents  the  amount 


the  tank  is  nearly  full.  Pour  in  slowly  5  several  shovels  of  dirt,  free  of  weeds 
gallons  of  the  copper  sulfate  solution,  stir-  grass  and  sticks,  and  compact  the  soil 
ring  vigorously  during  the  pouring.  Enough  on  top  of  the  crystals  with  the  shovel  or 
water  is  added  to  complete  the  filling  of  hoe.  The  main  thing  is  to  see  that  the 
the  tank.  If  larger  or  smaller  tanks  are  paradichlorobenzene  is  not  disturbed  when 
employed  a  correspondingly  larger  or  the  soil  is  placed  on  it. 

if  r  f  no  cf  Z/%  A  J  .  .  _ _ •>  /  .  _ 


smaller  amount  of  the  stock  solution  is 
used. 

If  very  small  amounts  of  the  spray  mix¬ 
ture  are  desired,  1  ounce  of  the  copper 
sulfate  is  dissolved  in  3  pints  of  water. 
In  a  separate  container  1  ounce  of  lime 


A  dose  of  54  to  1  ounce  per  tree  has 
been  found  effective  on  trees  six  years 
of  age  or  older.  If  the  trees  are  younger, 
reduce  the  dose.  Real  young  trees  should 
not  get  more  than  y2  ounce,  and  for  only 
a  short  period.  With  old  trees  it  is  well 


canes  may  occasionally  be  tipped  back  to 
encourage  branching. 

Recommended  Tree  Fruit 
Varieties 

.  Apples— Commercial:  Baldwin  Green- 
ing,  Northern  Spy,  McIntosh,  Cortland. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CLEFT  GRAFT 


Apple  Spray  Schedule 

funn.hcd  by  NY.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 


i  ‘,1  : - ,  -  , —  *  uiu  11  is  wen 

is  mixed  with  2  pints  of  water,  then  one  to  remove  the  crystals  three  or  four  weeks 
solution  is  slowly  poured  into  the  other,  the  after  the  treatment  has  been  made. 


TIME  OF 
APPLICATION 

DELAYED 

DORMANT 
yvhen  leaves  of  blos¬ 
soms  buds  are  out 
J4  to  *4  Inch 

PRE-BLOSSOM 
.\Vhen  blossoms  show 
pink  or  earlier  If  a 
rainy  period 
threatens 


SPRAY  MIXTURES 


Lime-sulfur,  11  gallons, 
lead  arsenate,  Z/2  lbs.,* 
nicotine  sulfate,  %  pint, 
water  to  make  100  gals. 


Lime-sulfur,  2'/2  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  2!/2ibs.,*  water 
to  make  100  gals. 


ENEMY 

Scab,  scale. 
Blister  mite,  Bud 
Moth,  Leaf-roller, 
Casebearers, 
Aphids 


DUST  MIXTURES 


2%  Nicotine  dust 


for  aphids 


Scab,  Green  fruit 
worms.  Bud 
Moth,  Leaf-rolf- 
er,  Casebearers. 


CALYX 

When  last  of  the 
petals  are  falling 


Later  Sprays 
{ fo  be  determined  by 
weather  conditions 
and  control  of  scab 


Lime-sulfur,  2/z  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  2/z  lbs.,*  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate,  1  pint,  water 
to  make  100  gals. 

Lime-suifur,  2'/2  gals.,  lead 
arsenate,  2'/2lbs.,*  water 
to  make  100  gals. 


Scab,  Codling 
moth.  Green  fruit 
worms,  Bud 
Moth,  Curcullo, 
Lesser  apple 
worm,  Redbugs 
Scab,  Codling 
moth,  Curculio, 
Lesser  apple 
worm,  Apple 
Maggot 


Apply  90-10  sul¬ 
fur-lead  arsen- 
ate  dustf.  2% 
Nicotine  as 
blossom-  buds 
begin  to  show 
pink  for  rosy 
aphis. 

Apply  90-10  sul¬ 
fur-lead  arsen¬ 
ate  dustf.  For 
red  bugs,  use 
90-10  dust  with 
2%  nicotine. 
Later  applica¬ 
tions  with  90-10 
sulfur-lead 
arsenate  dust.f 


♦Double  the  amount  of  lead  arsenate  if  paste  form  is  used. 
tCopper  lime  dust  may  cause  russeting  especially  at  the  Calyx  application, 
this  time  use  spray  of  90-10  sulfur-lead  arsenate  dust. 


At 


of  copper  sulfate  and  the  second  figure 
the  amount  of  lime. 

Stock  Solutions  of  Copper 
Sulfate 

W  hen  large  quantities  of  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  are  to  be  applied,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  stock  solutions  of  the  two  in¬ 
gredients.  Wooden  containers  should  be 
used,  consequently  wooden  barrels  are  de¬ 
sirable.  A  barrel  should  be  filled  nearly 
full  with  water,  and  a  record  kept  of  the 
number  of  gallons.  As  many  pounds  of 
copper  _  sulfate  as  there  are  gallons  of 
water  in  the  barrel  are  then  placed  in  a 
loosely  woven  sack  and  suspended  from  a 
stick  across  the  top  of  the  barrel  in  the 
upper  surface  of  the  water.  The  warmer 
the  water,  the  sooner  the  copper  will  dis¬ 
solve.  In  fairly  cold  water  it  will  dis¬ 
solve  in  5  to  12  hours.  The  copper  sul¬ 
fate  crystals  or  powder  should  never  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  container,  for 
they  will  dissolve  very  slowly  there. 
When  all  the  crystals  are  dissolved  each 
gallon  of  the  solution  will  contain  I  pound 
of  the  bluestone.  This  stock  solution  will 
keep  indefinitely  if  kept  covered  and  the 
water  of  evaporation  replaced. 

Stock  Solution  of  Lime 

When  a  good  grade  of  burnt  lime  or 
lump  lime  is  available,  this  form  of  the 
lime  is  recommended.  As  many  pounds  of 
the  lime  as  it  will  take  gallons  of  water 
to  fill  the  barrel  or  other  container  is 
slaked  slowly  by  dipping  water  on  it  until 
the  lumps  fall  apart  into  a  powder.  Enough 
water  is  then  added  to  fill  the  container, 
so  that  the  mixture  will  have  I  pound  of 
the  lime  for  each  gallon. 

If  good  lump  lime  cannot  be  obtained, 
hydrated  lime  may  be  used  instead.  The 
kind  known  as  finishing  lime  is  preferred. 
This  needs  no  slaking,  but  is  stirred  into 
a  paste  with  a  little  water,  then  two-thirds 
as  many  gallons  of  water  added  as  there 
are  pounds  of  the  lime.  This  mixture  must 
be  stirred  thoroughly  every  time  it  is  to 
be  used.  These  lime  mixtures  will  keep 
as  long  as  desired.  Air-slaked  lime  or 
ground  limestone  are  worthless  for  mak¬ 
ing  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Mixing  the  Solutions 

.  The  bluestone  solution  and  lime  suspen¬ 
sion  should  not  be  mixed  together  until 
they  are  to  be  used,  for  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  begins  to  deteriorate  as  soon  as 
it  is  made.  Another  important  precaution 
is  that  the  two  stock  solutions  should 
never  be  mixed  without  first  diluting  one 


whole  being  stirred  vigorously  during  the 
process. 


Pruning  Currants  and 
Gooseberries 

Pruning  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
before  the  first  of  April  is  recommended 
by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture,  New 
Brunswick.  This  is  because  these  plants 
start  growth  early  in  the  spring. 

Some  fruit  will  be  produced  even  if  no 
pruning  at  all  is  done,  but  a  systematic 
annual  pruning  will  increase  the  size  and 
amount  of  fruit,  keep  the  plants  more 
vigorous  and  prolong  their  lives.  Goose¬ 
berries  and  currants  produce  fruit  from 
lateral  buds  on  one-year  wood  and  on 
spurs  on  older  wood. 

The  first  step  in  pruning  is  the  removal 
or  all  dead,  injured,  or  diseased  canes. 
The  remaining  canes  should  be  thinned  out 
by  removing  the  older  wood  which  is  mak¬ 
ing  very  little  growth,  particularly  any 
4-year  old  or  over,  since  it  is  relatively 
unproductive. 

Canes  which  bend  over  so  that  fruit 
would  touch  the  ground  may  as  well  be 
pruned  off,  especially  on  currant  bushes, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  clean  the  fruit  if 
it  gets  spattered  with  mud. 

Weak  i-year  old  canes  may  be  taken 


Cleft  grafting  is  used  more  than  any  otfi. 
er  method  to  change  the  variety  of  fruit 
trees  by  top  working..  It  can  be  perform¬ 
ed  on  young  or  old  trees..  A  sharp,  clean 
cut  is  made,  with  a  grafting  knife.  The 
cleft  is  then  carefully  cut  Into  which  the 
scions  of  the  desired  varieties  are  placed, 
so  that  the  growing  tissues  come  in  direct 
contact.  The  entire  wound  is  then  disin¬ 
fected  and  covered  with  a  good  grafting 
wax. 

(.Cornell  Reading  Course  Bulletin  123) 


Home  Orchard  and  Local  Market: 
Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  Alexander,  Black 
Gilliflower,  Tolman  Sweet,  Delicious, 


Usual  Distances  Apart  for 
Planting  Fruits 

Apples  .  30  to  40  feet  each  way 

Apples,  dwarf  ....  8  to  10  feet  each  way 

(Paradise  stocks) 

Apples,  dwarf  ....  12  to  25  feet  each  way 
(Doucin  stocks) 

Pears  .  20  to  30  feet  each  way 

Pears,  dwarf  .  10  to  15  feet  each  way 

Plums  . . 16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Peaches  . .  16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Cherries  . .  16  to  25  feet  each  way 

Apricots  .  16  to  20  feet  each  way 

Grapes  .  8  to  12  feet  each  way 

Currants  .  4X5  feet 

Gooseberries  . 4x5  feet 

Raspberries,  black  .  3x6  feet 

Raspberries,  red  . . . 3x5  feet 

Blackberries  .  4x7  to  6x8  feet 

Cranberries . 1  or  2  ft.  apart  each  way 

Strawberries  . .  1x3  or  4  feet 

1  he  !•  arm  and  Garden  Rule  Book — Bailey. 


Peach  Spray  Schedule 

Furnished  by  N,  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  N.  Y.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station. 


TIME  OF 
APPLICATION 


Late  fall  or  early 
Spring,  before 
buds  swell 


When  blossoms 
show  pink 
VVhen  shucks  are 
falling 


SPRAY  MIXTURES 

If  scale  Is  abundant 
lime-sulfur — 11  gals., 
water  to  make  100 
gals.,  no  scale — use 
lime-sulfur,  6<4  gals., 
water  to  make  100 
gals. 

Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 

Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 
and  arsenate  of  lead* 

3  ibs.  in  100  gals. 

Sulfur-lime;  dry  mix 


ENEMY 


San  Jose  scale. 
Leaf  curl,  Leaf 
curl 


DUST  MIXTURES 


Dust  not  advised 


Blossom  blight, 
Brown- rot 
Brown -rot,  Scab, 
Curculio 


Apply  95-5  sulfur-lead 
arsenate  dust 
Apply  90-10  sulfur- 
lead  arsenate  dust 


Brown-rot,  Scab 


Hew  to  Fight  Peach-Tree 
Borers 

(i )  Smooth  off  the  soil  about  the  base 
of  the  tree,  removing  grass,  weeds,  leaves, 
and  other  foreign  matter.  Have  the  sur¬ 
face  flat  and  smooth. 


Sulfur-Hme;  dry  mix  Brown-rot,  Scab 


Apply  95-5  sulfur-lead 
arsenate  dust 

Apply  95-5  suifur-fead 
arsenate  dust 


Two  to  three  weeks 
after  shucks  fall 
,Two  to  four  weeks 
before  fruit 
ripens 

*The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  is  given  for  powder  form;  If  paste  form  is  used 
twice  as  much  is  required. 

Dry  Mix  Sulfur- Lime  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Superfine  Sulfur  16  Ibs.  j 

Hydrated  Lime  8  Ibs.  £  For  100  gals. 

Calcium  Caseinate  1  !b.  J 

Mix  the  materials  dry  then  add  to  the  water  in  the  spray  tank  while  aqitatoi> 
Is  running.  v  a  w 


/■-.  : -  ,  ,  .  ouk  f°r  they  simply  make  the  bush  more  Rome  Beauty,  Tompkins  King,  Spitzen- 

(2)  Make  a  ring  around  the  tree  about  dense,  hindering  spraying  and  picking  ber°\ 

O  inches  from  the  trunk-  Plciee  il-ie  u4+liX,«i-  _ : _ i _ t-  ,  t-  ,  Rich* 


Tar- 
Yellow 


two  inches  from  the  trunk.  Place  the  witlibut  materially  increasing  production!  Sour  Cherries— Earl v:  Early 
crystals  of  paradicholobenzene  on  this  Most  of  the  vigorous  i-  to  3-year-old  mood,  Montgomery.  Late:  English  Mor- 
ring  around  the  trunk.  Be  sure  the  wood  may  safely  be  left  on  the  bush.  ello. 

crystals  do  not  touch  the  bark.  _  Usually  very  little  heading  back  is  Sweet  Cherries — Bing,  Black 

(3)  Lover  tne  ring  01  crystals  with  necessary  although  very  long  i-year-old  tarian,  Napoleon,  Windsor, 

“■■■'  — - - - ■ _ . _ —  — —  — _  _  Spanish. 

Peaches — Elbcrta,  Early  Crawford, 
St.  John,  Reeves. 

Pears — Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett, 
Seckle,  Beune  Bros,  Winter  Nelis,  Kieffer. 

Plums — Abundance,  Burbank,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Lombard,  Italian  Prune,  Rc-ine 
Claude,  Monarch.  , 

Quinces — Orange. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  BRIDGE  GRAFT 


•fell 


Field  mice  and  rabbits  often  attack  young  fruit  trees  girdling  them  as  Illustrated 
on  the  extreme  left  above.  This  injury  destroys  the  tree  unless  the  injury  is  bridged. 
V“  .£~  '-p1'-  The  second  illustration  shows  how  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  smoother  and  !n- 

or  Doth.  It  enough  5-5*5°  Bordeaux  mix-  cisions  made  preparatory  to  taking  the  scions.  The  next  Illustration  shows  the  scions 

4 11  TO  U  rlpi'tf.url  4-.-v  £11  »  me  If 1  .  1  Irtecrtorl  tk  of  +  L  n  ficciiA  AAma  in  ri  1  roof  nnnf  oof  SOlOHS  bClHQ  IlCicI  ill 


Recommended  Small  Fruit 
Varieties 

Red  Raspberries— Early  June,  Marl¬ 
boro,  Perfection,  Late  Cuthbert-Herbert. 

Black  Raspberries — Early:  Eureka, 
Kansas.  M  id- sea  son  :  Diamond.  Late: 
Gregg. 

Purple  Raspberries  —  Columbian, 
Schaffer. 

Strawberries — Varieties  marked  (*) 
are  imperfect.  Senator  Dunlap,  Chesa¬ 
peake,  Warfield  (*),  William  Belt,  Glen 


bearing:  Progressive,  Superb. 

vi  uuui.  ii  enougn  5-5-50  .Bordeaux  mix-  cisions  made  preparatory  to  taking  the  scions.  The  next  Illustration  shows  the  scions  Grapes — Early:  Moore's  Early.  Late: 

ture  is  desired  to  fill  a  50-gallon  tank  Inserted  so  that  the  growing  tissue  come  in  direct  contact,  the  scions  being  held  in  Concord  Sheridan  Catawba,  (Red), 
wash  throuoh  a  ctrainpr  -  ’  pilace  by  very  fine  brads.  The  last  illustration  shows  the  scions  covered  by  grafting  ,T.  ‘  _  \  Hi-,...,.-,,  ,'P.vlt  'Wnr- 

8c  },  wax,  permitting  the  tree  to  continue  in  its  development.  Niagara  (White),  Delaware  (Red),  V\  or 

^  ~  x  (. Cornell  Reading  Coarse  Bulletin  123) 
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Dr.  Shaw’s 


Lead  Seal 


Stays  on  the  Tree 


You  know  before  you  plant  that  your  fruit  from 
Kellys'  trees  will  be  what  you  ordered  because  Kelly 
trees  bare  been  certified  to  be  True-to-Name  by  Dr. 
Shaw  and  his  corps  of  examiners  from  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Fruit  Growers’  Association. 

Ask  About  Kellys’  Cortland  Apple 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our  Catalog  which  contains 
much  fruit-growing  information  that  you  can  use 
profitably.  It  also  gives  complete  information  and 
low  prices  on  Kelly  trees,  berry  bushes,  garden 
roots,  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
hedges.  -  ’  •  ■ 

Order  soon  to  be  sure  of  vour  share  of  our 
guaranteed  stock.  We  have  no  agents — you  deal  direct 
with  us. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES 

304  Cherry  St.,  Dansvilie,  N.  Y. 

Established  1S80 

KELLYS’ 

C&AfJM&dy' 

True-to-Name  Fruit  Trees 


Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced 
ripe  fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red.  free 
from  cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  /if  in 
diameter).  Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines 
large,  vigorous  and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in 
clusters  of  4  to  11.  Some  vines  yield  over  1/  2  bushel 
bear  continuously  till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Subply  limited  —  order  today 
S'iiEE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— Write  for  It. 

J.  I.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Inc. 

13  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


GREGORY'S  SEED? 


your  owri  trees 
CaLJl  4.  this  new  easy  way. 

SEAL  BARK  GRAFTING  WAX  makes  grafting  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  beginners  grow  fruit  and  nuts  years  before 
nursery  stock  bears.  Graft  a  dozen  kinds  of  apples 
on  a  single  tree.  Grow  Pecans  on  hickory  saplings. 
Top  work  old  trees  and  make  them  pay.  Have  the 
thrill  of  growing  choicest  fruit  from  trees  you  graft 
yourself. 

One  package  SEAL  BARK  NURSERY  WAX  with  di- 
rections,  sufficient  for  100  grafts,  postpaid,  $1, 

3  packages  $2. 

L.  Grinnell,  Box  14  Denville,  N.  J. 


<< 


99 


SPECIAL 

An  Orchard  S«r  $1.00 

|  Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Ch^ce 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
7  (t rape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec- 
I  tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

1  ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


Blackberries — Early:  Agawam,  Eldor¬ 
ado.  Mid-season:  Erie,  Snyder,  Britoo. 
Late:  New  Rochelle, 

Dewberries — Lucretia. 

Gooseberries  —  Downing,  Pearl,  Jos- 
selyn.  .  < 

Currants — Red:  Cherry,  Fay,  Per¬ 
fection.  White:  White  Imperial,  White 
Grape. 

Waxes  for  Grafting  and  for 
Covering  Wounds 

Common  Resin  and  Beeswax 
Waxes 

i.  A  standard  and  reliable  wax  is  as 
follows : 

Resin,  4  parts  by  weight 
Beeswax,  2  parts  by  weight 
Tallow  (rendered),  1  part  by  weight. 

Melt  all  the  ingredients  together,  exer¬ 
cising  care  to  avoid  boiling.  Pour  the  hot 
liquid  quickly  into  a  pail  of  cold  water. 
With  greased  hands  flatten  the  spongy 
mass  beneath  the  water  so  that  it  cools 
uniformly.  Permit  it  to  get  cold  and 
tough,  but  not  brittle.  Remove  from  the 
water  and  pull  until  ductile  and  fine  in 
grain.  Lumps  in  wax  are  common,  ~  and 
are  due  to  improper  handling.  If  too 
lump}’',  remelt  and  pull  again.  Make  into 
balls  or  small  skeins  and  put  away  in  a 
cool  place.  When  wanted  soften  with 
heat  of  hand  or  in  hot  water.  It  can  be 
kept  for  years.  One  of  the  best  waxes, 
either  for  indoor  or  outdoor  use. 

If  a  softer  wax  is  desired,  more  tallow 
in  proportion  should  be  added.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  more  beeswax  makes  the  wax 
tougher.  By  thus  changing  the  amount  of 


count  of  the  impurities  contained  in  lin¬ 
seed  oil,  its  use  is  not  recommended  for 
grafting  wax.  In  general  the  tallow  is 
to  be  preferred. 

Alcoholic  Wax 

The  alcoholic  or  liquid  wax  is  a  thick 
paste.  It  is  useful  for  work  in  winter 
when  the  resin  wax  can  not  be  applied; 
and  also  for  covering  the  wounds  where 
bark  has  been  injured  or  removed,  and 
for  bridge  grafts.  Lefort’s  liquid  wax: — 

White  resin,  1  pound 
Beef  tallow,  1  ounce 
Turpentine,  1  tablespoonful 
Alcohol,  5  ounces 

Melt  the  resin  slowly.  When  hot,  add 


HOW  TO  PRUNE  CORRECTLY 


The  cut  at  the 
right  shows  the 
result  of  incor¬ 
rect  pruning.  The 
stub  dies,  rot  sets 
in,  working  Into 
the  inner  tissues 
of  the  tree,  mak¬ 
ing  a  harbor  for 
rot  and  decay. 


At  the  left  Is 
shown  the  re¬ 
sult  of  correct 
pruning.  The 
limb  has  been 
taken  off  close 
to  the  trunk. 
The  surface 
has  been  pro¬ 
perly  trimmed 
with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the 
new  growth 
soon  grows 
over  the 
wound  which 
has  been 
protect  ed 
from  decay 
disinfectants. 
( U .  S.  D.  A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  181) 


HOW  TO  REMOVE  A  LARGE 
LIMB 

At  left  cut  shows  results 
when  a  large  branch  is  im¬ 
properly  removed.  The 
weight  of  the  branch  causes 
a  premature  breaking  and 
tearing  of 
the  grow¬ 
ing  tissue. 


To  avoid  this  condi¬ 
tion  make  cuts  as  il¬ 
lustrated  below.  A  is 
an  under  cut  followed  by 
B  an  over  cut,  a  few  in¬ 
ches  outward  from  A. 
This  leaves  a  small 
stump  which  can  be  re¬ 
moved  without  any  harm¬ 
ful  effects. 


(U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers’  Bulletin  181) 


the  different  ingredients  a  wax  for  almost 
any  purpose  can  be  secured. 

Waxes  for  Grafting  and  for  Cover¬ 
ing  Wounds 

The  following  wax,  which  is  slightly 
softer,  may  be  applied  more  conveniently 
in  cold  weather : — 

Resin,  4  parts  by  weight 
Beeswax,  2  parts  by  weight 
Linseed  oil,  1  pint. 

Melt  all  together  gradually,  turn  into 
cold  water  and  work  as  above.  On  ac- 


the  beef  tallow.  Remove  from  the  fire 
and  add  slowly,  stirring  constantly,  the 
turpentine  and  alcohol.  Keep  in  closed 
bottles  or  cans.  Use  a  brush  or  swab  to 
apply.  ‘  '  ;  r ..  . 

Waxed  String  and  Bandages 

1.  Waxed  bandage.  Waxed  bandages 
are  very  useful  for  covering  wounds  where 
the  bark  has  been  broken  or  injured.  They 
are  prepared  as  follows: 

Old  cloth  is  torn  into  strips  of  the  de¬ 
sired  width  and  the  strips  wound  into  balls, 
or  bandage  cloth,  (not  gauze)  may  be 
used.  These  balls  are  placed  in  the  kettle 
of  melted  resin  wax.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  will  be  thoroughly  saturated,  when 
they  should  be  removed  and  allowed  to 
drain  and  dry. 

2.  Waxed  string  for  root-grafting.  Into 
a  kettle  of  melted  resin  wax  place  balls 
of  No.  18  knitting  cotton.  Turn  the  balls 
frequently,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will 
be  thoroughly  saturated.  Remove  from 
the  kettle  and  allow  to  drain  and  dry, 
after  which  they  may  be  put  away  for 
future  use. 

This  material  is  strong  enough  and  at 
the  same  time  breaks  so  easily  that  it 
does  not  injure  the  hands.  When  the 
string  is  used,  it  sticks  without  tying. 
(Additional  fruit  articles  o>t  page  14) 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  direct  to 


growers 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
Lists  small  fruits,  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  Canna  Bulbs,  etc. 
*•  W.  TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md, 

SaJiGRAPE VINES 


*6  varieties.  Grown  in  graoe  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
burubs,  etc.  Beri  rooted  rtocli.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 
fee.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  live.,  Box  C,  Frelonta,  N.  Y. 


Grape  Spray  Schedule 

Chautauqua  Region 

Furnished  by  N.  Y.  College  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  A7.  7.  Agriculture  Experiment  Station 


TIME  OF  APPLICATION 

Just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set 
Make  special  effort  to  place  spray  on 
the  clusters 


MATERIALS 

Bordeaux  mixture,  4-4-50 
Arsenate  of  lead,  V/z  lbs.* 


This  la  a  special  berry-moth  spray  Resin  fish  oi)  8oap,  v/  ,bs. 
and  can  be  omitted  if  the  best  Is 
not  present 

When  the  root-worm  beetles  first  ap¬ 
pear  In  numbers 


Same  as  above 


Ten  days  to  two  weeks  later 


Same  as  above 


ENEMY 


Berry-  moth 
Powdery  mildew 


Root-worm 
Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 

Root-worm 
Berry-moth 
Powdery  mildew 


When  the  maximum  number  of  leaf-  Nicotine  sulfate,  %  pint 
hopper  nymphs  are  present,  usually  Resin  fish  oil  soap,  3  lbs.  or 
between  July  12  and  20  Hydrated  lime,  8  lbs.  Leaf-hopper 

During  certain  seasons  this  spray  can  Water  to  make  100  gallons 
be  combined  with  the  preceding 

Confectioners  glucose,  25  lbs.  or 

Special  rose  chafer  spray  cheap  molasses,  2  gals.  Rose  chafei 

Apply  as  soon  as  the  beetles  appear  Arsenate  of i£d,S)  lb*  ^ 

•The  amount  of  arsenate  of  lead  Is  given  for  the  powdered  form;  If  paste  Is  used 
twice  the  amount  Is  required. 


Buy  Everything 
gg  for  Orchard 
V  4  m  and  Garden 

DIREST 


at  new  low  prices  In 
large  or  small  lots. 
Free  catalog  to  all 
interested  in  trees, 
vines  and  plants — 

Green’s  Trees  Grow 

Northern  grown  from  whole  roots — standard 
tested  varieties.  Our  business  has  grown  for 
more  than  a  generation  through  recommenda¬ 
tion  rather  than  solicitation.  No  agents.  We 
sell  direct. 

Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Cherry,  Nut  and  Shade  Trees; 
Currants,  Gooseberries.  Raspberries,  Blackberries; 
Strawberries,  Grapevines,  Ornamentals  and  Shrubs. 

New  Cortland  Apple 

'“The  Improved  Mcintosh’- 

Great  demand,  2-year-old  Cortlands  will  be 
scarce.  We  have  them— all  Green-grown, 
budded  on  whole  root,  French  seedlings. 

Set  out  50  Cortlands  on  2  acres,  cost  $30. 
Let  the  Cortlands  sell  your  whole  orchard  of 
other  standard  varieties.  Soon  the  leading 
apple  for  eastern  United  States. 

Free  48-Page  Catalog 

is  a  real  text  book  on  trees,  plants  and  vines. 
Also  ask  for  Green's  Free  Booklet  on  Fruit 
Growing. 

GREEN’S  NURSERY  CO.,  5-25  Green  St. 

Ro  hester, 
N.  Y. 


S 


PRAYING  OUTFIT 

THAT  DON’T 
WEAR  OUT 


S 


HARD  SERVICE 

For  10  and  12  years  and  still  worth  25  to  40% 
of  original  value  is  the  record  of  “Friend”  sprayers 
reported  by  users. 

They  also  say  that  with  thorough  overhauling  at  a 
very  low  cost,  they  are  ready  to  give  same  service  as 
when  new  for  6,  7  years  or  more. 

Are  you  interested  in  this  kind  of  service? 

If  you  are,  mail  a  card  today  for  details. 

“Friend”  Mfg.,  Co. 

123  East  Ave.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 


Bigger  Spray  Profits 

If  yon  grow  pota¬ 
toes,  tomatoes  or 
other  sprayed  crops, 
you  need  this  effi¬ 
cient  tool.  We  also 
make  2  -  wheel  en¬ 
gine  driven  Spray  era 
for  field  and  orchard 
use,  and  4-wheel 
Orchard  P  ow  e  r 
Sprayers. 

Write  for  Free  booktots 

Fred.  H.  Bateman  Co. 

62 i  Chestnut  St. 
Public  Ledger  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


increases 
ight.  This 

1  „  Drop-Nozzle  Spray¬ 

er  covers  the  entire  plant,  in¬ 
cluding  both  sides_  of  the 
leaves  with  fog-like  mist  from 
200  to  225  lbs.  pressure. 

IRON  ACE 


4-Row 

Drop- 

Nozzle 

Sprayer 


Powerful 
Triplex 
Pump 


DEPENDABLE 

FRUIT  TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 
BERRY  PLANTS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS,  EVERGREENS, 

ROSE  BUSHES. 

Catalog  on  Request 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO. 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers, 

WILSON  (Niagara  County)  N  Y, 

“The  Home  of  Good  Nursery  Stock’ 


246  (12) 


They  doubled  their  hay  crop 

every  year  for  five  years— 

That’s  the  record  they  made  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  by  top-dressing 
timothy  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 

Note  the  following  figures  as  given  out  in 
“Field  Experiments  on  the  Availability  of 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizers”  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Lipman 
and  Professor  A.  W.  Blair.  They  cover  a  five- 
year  experiment. 

Yield  of  Timothy  Plots,  Acre-Basis,  5-Year  Total 

Total  dry  matter 

Without  top-dressing  _  7,287  lbs. 

Top-dressed  with  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

(at  the  rate  of  240  lbs.  per  acre) _  18,320  lbs. 

An  increase  of  11,033  lbs.  dry  matter  per 
acre — due  to  Sulphate  of  Ammonia!  Why  not 
try  100  to  150  lbs.  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of 
Ammonia  on  your  own  hay?  There’s  proof  . 
enough  that  top-dressing  with  Arcadian  Sul¬ 
phate  pays  in  increased  production. 

Results  prove  the  availability  of  the  nitrogen  in 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

The  Barrett  Company^  Agricultural  Department 


Atlanta,  Georgia 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
Shreveport,  La. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 


Medina,  Ohio 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Berkeley,  Cal. 
Washington,  D  .C. 


0-3-27 


The  Barrett  Company  (address  nearest  office) 

Please  send  me  sample  package  of  Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  I  am  especially  interested  in  _ _ _ 

(IV rite  name  of  crops  on  line  above) 
and  wish  you  to  send  me  bulletins  on  these  subjects. 


“I 


Name 


Addi  •ess 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


E  Rffi 


PLOWS 

Wate  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  l’eacl)  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500.000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
otir  1927  Catalog  lias  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /Pr 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  &  /CaO 
SEED  HOUSE  '  A 
!Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


Low- 

do-wu 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 


DeptD  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 

E  Just  Mail  This  '1 
L  Coupon  Today  j 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additionalcost  is  returnedto  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  duality ;  compare  the  crop  promts  with  the 
resultfrom  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 

MAPES 

Manures 

cost  little  more  <- -  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian. 

Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  A ve..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : . 


My  name  is . 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1927 

Fertilizing  the  Land 


The  Value  of  Commercial 
Fertilizers 

.  1.  Fertilizers  are  used  to  balance  the 
farm  manure  to  supply  the  full  needs  of 
the  plants. 

2.  Fertilizers  reduce  crop  costs.  Land 
rental,  taxes,  seed,  and  even  labor  are 
about  the  same  whether  the  yield  is  high 
or  low. 

3.  Fertilizers  save  feed  bills  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  yields  of  silage  and  good  hay. 

4.  Fertilizers  increase  soil  humus  by 
helping  to  grow  more  organic  matter  in 
the  soil. 

5.  Fertilizers  improve  quality  of  all  farm 
products  where  it  is  used. 

6.  Fertilizers  are  relatively  low  in  price 
this  year  and  farmers  may,  do  well  to 
catch  up  their  needs  a  little  while  the  price 
is  reasonably  low. 


generally  at  elevations  of  J  ,500  feet  or 
more,  use : 

S°ed  Amount 

5,~ea  Per  acre 

Timothy  . <P°U"4ds> 

Alsike  clover  . . . 

Redtop  . 2 

Rhode  Island  bent  grass  or  sheep’s 

fescue  . 2 

Canada  blue  grass  .  2 

White  clover  . •......!  1 


Plant  Food  of  Manurial  Value 
Removed  from  the  Land  by 
Various  Fruit  Crops 

Nitro-  Phos. 


How  to  Improve  Permanent 
Pasture 

Much  permanent  pasture  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  can 
usually  be  improved  by  applying  lime, 
fertilizer  or  manure.  Where  available 
farm  manure  applied,  usually  during 
the  summer,  gives  good  results.  The 


Fruit 

Lbs. 

gen 

Lbs. 

Acid 

Lbs. 

Potash 

Lbs. 

Apples  . 

11.250 

4.5 

2.25 

11.25 

Pears  . 

10,000 

4 

1 

12 

Plums  . 

7.200 

7 

3.6 

14  4 

Peaches  . 

4,950 

4 

2 

9 

Quinces  . 

7,200 

8 

3-6 

17.2 

Raspberries  . 

4,800 

5.6 

4.3 

12 

Blackberries  . 

4,800 

9.6 

2.4 

11 

Strawberries  . 

4.000 

5.2 

2 

9.2 

Currants  .... 

4,000 

12 

4.8 

12 

Gooseberries  . 

4,000 

6 

2.8 

.8 

Grapes  . 

6,000 

9 

4.2 

18 

This  manurial  value  may  be  applied 
to  the  land  in  many  forms.  Maynard 
gives  the  following  formulas: 

(a)  For  fruit  trees  over  ten  years  of 


Efficiency  of  Spreading  Manure  by  Machine  and  Hand 


T  reatment 

Manure  spread  with 
a  spreader 


Manure  spread 
hand 


by 


Crop  raised  without 
manure 


Kind  of 

grain. 

Corn 

Oats 

Clover 

Corn 

Oats 

Clover 

Corn 

Oats 

Clover 


No.  of 

Time 

Amount 

Loads 

manure 

Value 

of 

Value  of 
crop  per 

acres. 

planted 

harvested 

per  acre 

crop 

acre 

10 

May  5 

620  bu. 

5 

$248.00 

$24.80 

10 

April  6 

560  bu. 

5 

156.80 

15.68 

10 

April  6 

30  tons 

4 

150.00 

15.00 

10 

May  4 

500  bu. 

5 

200.00 

20.00 

10 

April  6 

420  bu. 

5 

117.60 

11.76 

10 

April  6 

21  tons 

4 

105.00 

10.50 

5 

May  6 

200  bu. 

none 

80.00 

16.00 

5 

April  6 

190  bu. 

none 

53.20 

10.64 

5 

April  9 

7/z.  tors 

none 

37.50 

7.50 

Fertilizer  Sower 

Reliable  McWh  or  ter  FFeed 

COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
.  ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  W rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles . 

No.' 44  jf  \  Width  7  ft. 


cows  do  not  graze  this  closely  and  it 
has  a  chance  to  start. 

A  ton  per  acre  of  ground  limestone 
and  200  to  400  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate 
usually  causes  a  much  better  growth  of 
grass.  This  can  be  applied  at  any  time, 
but  when  the  ground  is  frozen  it  will 
mix  with  the  soil  to  a  slight  degree. 
Improvement  is  not  usually  noticed  the 
first  year. 

There  is  little  use  in  sowing  grass 
seed  until  conditions  are  made  favor¬ 
able  for  their  growth.  When  conditions 
are  favorable,  the  grasses  will  usually 
come  in  of  themselves.  Where  is  seems 
advisable  to  seed  a  mixture  of  grasses 
the  following  are  advised: 

(1)  Where  the  soil  is  naturally  well 
stocked  with  lime  and  where  red  clover 
grows  readily  or  where  the  suggested 
fertilizer  treatment  would  insure  red 
clover,  use: 

Amount 

Seed  per  acre 

(pounds) 

Timothy  . 4 

Red  clover  . ]  2 

Alsike  clover  . 2 

Kentucky  blue  grass . 2 

Meadow  fescue  . 2 

Orchard  grass  .  2 

White  clover  . • .  1 

(2)  In  sections  where  the  soils  are 
not  well  stocked  with  lime,  and  where, 
even  with  liming,  real  success  with  red 
clover  is  questionable,  use: 

Amount 

Seed  per  acre 

(pounds) 

Timothy  . . 4 

Alsike  clover  , .  3 

Redtop  . ‘ . 2 

Canada  blue  grass  .  2 

Orchard  grass  . • .  2 

White  clover  .  1 

(3)  In  the  central  and  southeastern 
parts  of  the  State,  especially  on  the  red 
soils  of  the  Lackawanna  series  and  also 


age  (forty  trees),  varying  in  quantity 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil 
and  crop,  250  to  500  pounds  of  fine 
grottnd  bone,  100  to  300  pounds  of  sul¬ 
phate  of  potash,  50  to  150  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate. 

(b)  Unleached  hardwood  ashes  at 
the  rate. of  one  to  two  tons  per  acre  and 
500  pounds  of  fine  ground  bone. 

(c)  Four  hundred  to  600  pounds  of 
South  Carolina  rock,  ground  fine,  100  to 
300  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  100  to 
300  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  or 
nitrate  of  soda. 

(d)  Barnyard  manure,  6  tons  per 
acre. 

A  light  application  of  a  complete  fer¬ 
tilizer  of  high  analysis  has  been  found 
worth  while  in  old  orchards  in  sod. 


What  Is  a  Fertilizer  “Unit”? 

The  term  “unit”  as  used  in  the  ferti¬ 
lizer  industry  means  one  per  cent,  in  a 
ton,  or  20  pounds.  Thus  acid  phosphate 
having  16  per  cent,  of  available  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  is  said  to  have  16  units  of 
plant  food — phosphoric  acid.  A  5-10-5 
fertilizer  carries  five  per  cent,  of  five 
units  of  ammonia,  10  units  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  five  units  or  five  per 
cent,  of  potash,  or  is  said  to  carry  a 
total  of  20  units  of  plant-food. 


Manure  Compared  with  Manure 
and  Acid  Phosphate 


Treatment  bu 

Manure  . • .  59 

Manure  and  Acid 

Phosphate  .  71 

Due  to  acid  phosphate  12 


Average  Yield  for  19  Years. 
Corn  Wheat  Clover 
bu.  bu. 

21  4300 


27 

6 


5400 

1100 


Amount  and  Content  of  Manure 

The  following  table  gives  the  plant  food' per  ton- of  manure  and  the 
manure  and  plant  food  produced  per  year  by  1,000  pounds  live  weight  anima 

Manure  and  plant 
Plant  food  per  ton  1,000  pounds  live 

per  year 


amount  of 
I;— 

food  per 
weight 

at 
.0  -o 


Animal 


Constituent 


Horse 
Cow  . 
Sheep 


Liquid 


Hog 


Liquid 
Total 
.Solid  . 
Liquid 


Hen  . 
Calf  .. 


Manure 

pounds 

Potash 

pounds 

*-  c 

0  3 
x  O 
aa 

_ 

°2 

X  0 

0.  ns 

e 

*>a> 

“■d 

*-  3 

Za 

Manure 
alone  tons 

With  bed¬ 
ding  tons 

Nitrogen 

pounds 

Phosphoti 
acid  poun 

Potash 

pounds 

1,632.2 

3.91 

4.88 

&06 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

367.8 

5.47 

trace 

4.41 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

.... 

.... 

’150 

2,000.0 

9.38 

4.88 

12.47 

8.9 

12.1 

153 

81 

1.456.5 

2.16 

3.01 

4.71 

.... 

•  .  «  • 

*  •  *  f 

. .  .  . 

543.5 

5.15 

1.32 

5.16 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

‘140 

2,000.0 

7.31 

4.33 

9.87 

13.5 

14!  6 

137 

92 

1,200.0 

2.74 

5.52 

7.80 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•  •  J  • 

800.0 

16.90 

.23 

13.44 

.... 

.... 

.  .  .  . 

.... 

133 

2,000.0 

19.64 

5.75 

21.24 

6.2 

9.6 

175 
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There  Must 
be  a  Reason! 

Look  back  a  few  years  at  a  few 
typical  North  Atlantic  states,  .  .  , 
Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York. 

In  19 20,  Vermont  farmers  used 
an  average  of  2.50%  potash  in 
their  fertilizers  ...  in  1925  this 
had  been  increased  to  5.35%.  In 
1920,  Massachusetts  farmers 
used  an  average  of  3.45%  potash 
in  their  mixtures  ...  by  1925  this 
had  grown  to  5.51%. 

In  1920,  New  York  farmers 
used  an  average  of  3.24%  potash 
in  their  mixtures  ...  by  1924 
this  had  increased  to  5.19%. 

There  must  be  a  reason!  And 
the  reason  must  be  profit!  Pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  have  found  that 
potash  pays  .  .  .  that’s  why  they 
use  more  of  it.  Are  you  keeping 
in  line  with  theseprofit-makers? 

Do  your  small  grains  lodge  ...  is 
your  com  chaffy  ...  do  you  fail  to  get 
a  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  clever  or  hay 
.  .  .  have  you  noticed  small  white  spots 
on  your  alfalfa  or  yellowish  brown 
ones  on  your  clover?  If  so,  your  land 
is  potash  hungry  and  you  can  profit¬ 
ably  nse  a  higher  per  cent  of  potash  in 
your  fertilizer.  _ 

Feed  your  hay  crops  properly  and 
save  some  of  the  dollars  you  now  spend 
in  feed.  A  few  dollars  invested  in  potash 
combined  with  other  necessary  plant 
foods  may  mean  a  big  increase  in  your 
profit.  Try  it  and  see ! 

FREE —  A  new  booklet.  " Better 
Crains  and  Hay”,  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  press.  If  you  would 
like  a  free  copy,  write  us  and  we 
will  mail  y our  copy  as  soon  as 
published. 

Potash  Importing  Corporation 
of  America 

10  Bridge  St,  Dept.  K48,  New  York 

Centime  *3$  German 

POTASH 


Send  db  ir  This  Bifir  Bargain  Catalog 

Tnitau'  |  _  will  save  you  alotof  money 

iOuay  JL-ssttf?  0n  Fence, Gates, Steel  Posts 
Barb  Wire,  Metal  and  Roll 
Roofing,  Paint3,  etc. 

When  you  buy  direct  from  my 
factories,  you  Baveevei/  un¬ 
necessary  expense  —  you  only 
pay  one  small  profit  over  and 
above  actual  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture. Fence  for  less  than'2c  a  ft. 
—other  things  in  proportion.  | 

No  Extras  to  Pay—  I 
I  Pay  the  Freight 

Over  One  Million  farmers  are  saving  a 
lot  of  money  every  year  by  taking  advantage  of  my 
Direct-From-Factory-Freight  Paid  Plan  of  dealing.  1 
Write  for  catalog  —  see  the  money  Y OU  can  save. 
High  Quality— Low  Prices— 24  Hour  Service 

THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO.,  Dept.3017  Cleveland.  0. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


|  Save  from  10  to  50%  on  your  seedsaB 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving” 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

[the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  tic. 

Dept.  A  C0BTLAN0,  B.  V. _  A 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


New  York’s  High- Analysis 
Factory-Mixed  Fertilizers 

The  use  of  factory-mixed  fertilizers  may 
well  be  restricted  to  the  following  group 
of  five  high-analysis  mixtures : 

5- 10-5 
4-12-4 

6- 8-4 
4-8-10 
0-10-10 

The  5-10-5  mixture  is  an  all-round  vege¬ 
table  fertilizer  for  the  market  gardener 
or  trucker  on  upland  soils.  It  replaces  the 
very  popular  4-8-4,  since  it  contains  the 
same  relative  proportions  of  ammonia, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash,  but  is  25  per 
cent  more  concentrated.  The  6-8-4  should 
replace  the  5-10-5  when  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  is  needed,  which  is  often 
the  case  in  intensive  vegetable  crop  pro¬ 
duction  where  little  or  no'  manure  is  used. 
Also,  this  6-8-4  is  the  mixed  fertilizer  best 
suited  for  top-dressing  timothy. 

The  4-12-4  is  recommended  for  field- 
produced  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bage,  beans,  and  peas,  as  well  as  the  grain 
crops,  Avhen  a  complete  factory-mixed  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  to  be  used.  Its  use  is  urged  in 
addition  to  manure  for  tobacco.  When 
applied  to  this  crop  it  is  very  essential 


What  Plant  Foods  Do 


Each  of  the  Three  Essential  Plant 
Foods  Plays  an  Important  Part 
In  Producing  a  Crop 


that  sulfate  of  potash  be  used  as  the  sole 
source  of  potash. 

The  4-8-10  and  0-10-10  are  strictly 
muck-land  mixtures ;  the  4-8-10  is  par¬ 
ticularly  suited  for  celery  and  the  0-10-10 
for  onions.  For  lettuce  on  muck,  the  use 
of  equal  parts  of  acid  phosphate  and 
4-8-10  mixture  gives  excellent  results. 


How  to  Prevent  Lumping  of 
Acid  Phosphate 

1.  Where  acid  phosphate  is  purchased 
in  bags,  lumping  can  at  least  partly  be 
prevented  by  proper  handling  and  storing. 

2.  It  should  never  be  stored  on  a  dirt 
or  concrete  floor. 

3.  Unless  a  dry,  board  floor  is  available, 
place  boards  or  straw  under  the  bags. 

4.  Never  pile  the  sacked  acid  phosphate 
to  any  great  height,  as  the  weight  on  the 
bottom  sacks  may  make  it  cake. 

5.  Where  floor  space  will  permit,  it  is 
better  to  set  the  sacks  on  end  than  to 
place  them  in  a  low  pile. 

6.  An  occasional  shifting  of  the  sacks 
will  tend  to  lessen  lumping. 

7.  Acid  phosphate  purchased  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  February  should  as  a  rule  be 
more  thoroughly  cured  than  that  bought 
late  in  the  spring.  Consequently,  lumping 
may  be  lessened  through  purchasirig  early 
in  the  season.  Where  applied  with  the 
manure,  lumping  is  after  all  no  serious 
matter. 


The  Loss  in  Storing  Manure 

IT  COSTS  a  farmer  53  cents  on  every 
A  ton  of  manure  he  lets  accumulate  in 
the  barnyard,  according  to  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Woos¬ 
ter. 

Crop  yields  tell  the  story  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  manure  storage  more  clearly 
than  a  chemical  test.  In  an  experi¬ 
ment  at  the  Ohio  station,  manure  has, 
for  21  years,  been  applied  to  the  clover 
sod  iq  a  three-year  rotation  of  corn, 
wheat  and  clover. 

On  one  series  of  plots,  the  manure 
has  been  hauled  directly  from  the  stall 
( Continued  on  page  14) 
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Three  generations 

of  American  farmers 
have  endorsed 


nAA  Quality”  Fertilizers 


iTime  is  the  great  test  of 
all  things.  In  the  long  run 
pnly  good  survives. 

“A A  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  backed  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  consistent,  enthusi¬ 
astic  farmers — whose  soils 
have  been  enriched,  whose 
crops  have  been  increased, 
whose  profits 
have  mounted 
into  big  money, 

"AA  Quality”" 
Fertilizers  have 
’"made  good”  in 
the  soil,  year  after 
year,  for  three 
generations. 


Sixty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  experience 
have  been  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  “AA  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  mean  better  crops 
and  bigger  profits.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  practical  tests  on 
farms  like  your  own  have 
proved  their  unequaled 
crop  -  producing 
powers. 

You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  these 
reliable,  time- 
tested  crop-pro- 
ducers.  Use 
them  for  all 
crops. 


AA  QUALITY-’ 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices:  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 


£48  (14) 


IMAUTXa 


Feed  Your  Soil 

same  as  you  feed  your  stock 

Good  soil  responds  with  better  crops  when  you 
fertilize  it  properly.  At  this  season  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  Dold’s  Bone  Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep 
Manure,  or  Dold’s  Blood  Meal.  Mix  them,  if 
preferred. 

ALSO,  give  your  baby  chicks 
“something  good”  to  grow  on — 

Dold’s  Meat  Scrap  and  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 
JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  741  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Quicker  Solubility 


Michigan  Rotary  Calculator 


% 


A  NEW  AND  BETTER  AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE 

We  announce  the  greatest  single  advance  in  the  preparation  of  MICHIGAN 
LIMESTONE.  Now  an  accomplished  fact,  after  months  of  research  and 
experiment.  We  now  pass  “Michigan”  through  huge  Rotary  Calculators.  It 
is  heated  at  1200  degrees,  opening  up  the  grain,  expanding  the  crystals,  and 
decreasing  the  density.  We  then  can  pulverize  to  greater,  smoother  fineness 
at  7,000  Ills,  pressure,  where  it  formerly  required  18,000  lbs. 

QUICKER  AND  MORE  COMPLETE  SOLUBILITY 
Is  the  result  of  this  process.  The  extreme  purity  of  MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE, 
combined  with  this  advanced  method  of  preparation,  will  give  results  in  your 
i""dl  this  Spring  that  will  amaze  you. 

Place  your  order  early.  No  advance  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 


55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


You  are 
interested  in 
a  selling  job  find 
out  what  we  can 
offer  you  as  an 
Agriculturist 
Representative. 

E.  C.Weatherby 

Circulation  Mgr.  Ithaca,  N.Y. 
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STRAWBERRY  « 
PLANTS  free!  Book 

THE  W.F.  ALLEN  CO.,  170  S.  Market  St.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


The  Loss  in  Storing  Manure 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

to  the  field  early  in  the  winter.  For  an¬ 
other  series  of  plots  an  equal  weight 
of  manure  has  been  left  in  a  pile  in  the 
barnyard  for  three  months  before  it 
was  spread  on  the  field. 

Stable  manure  produced  23  bushels 
of  corn  an  acre,  10.5  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  1,363  pounds  of  hay;  manure  from 
the  barnyard  produced  an  average  of 
19.5  bushels  of  corn,  9  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  840  pounds  of  hay.  Measured  by 
the  average  value  of  crop  increase,  one 
ton  of  yard  manure  is'-worth  $2.92,  and 
one  ton  of  stall  manure,  $3.45. 


Losses  of  Manure  from 
Exposure 

Two  lots  of  manure  were  exposed  for 
a  period  of  five  months,  April  25  to  Sep¬ 
tember  22,  with  the  following  results : 


Loss  In  Loss  in 

Amount  Kind  weight  value 

4000  lbs . Horse  2270  65% 

10000  lbs . Cow  4875  32% 


To  conserve  manure,  store  it  in  a 
covered  shed  or  watertight  pit,  or  haul  it 
directly  to  the  field,  and  then  spread  it. 
If  stored,  it  should  be  kept  well  com¬ 
pacted  and  moistened. 


Recommended  Varieties  of 
Farm  Crops 

Oats 

Cornellian,  Medium  stiff  straw,  highly 
rust  resistant. 

Empire-medium  stiff  straw.  White  ker¬ 
nel,  heavy  in  weight. 

Comewell — Similar  to  Empire. 

Standwell — Stiff  straw. 

Selection  343 — Recommended  where  ex¬ 
ceptionally  stiff  straw  is  wanted. 

Victory — 

Winter  Wheat 

Honor-Beardless,  heavy  yielder,  has  stiff 
straw  and  is  resistant  to  Hessian  fly.  Is 
susceptible  to  lose  smut. 

Forward — Tall,  beardless,  has  white 
chaff  and  red  kernels. 

Junior  No.  6 — Somewhat  susceptible  to 
Hessian  Fly. 

Barley 

Alpha — Two  rowed,  ripens  about  the 
same  time  as  mid  season  oats  and  is  good 
to  grow  with  oats. 

Featherston  No.  7.  Matures  early.  A  six 
rowed  variety. 

Rye 

Rosen — 

Corn 

Cornell  11 — A  yellow  dent  corn,  ma¬ 
tures  in  from  115  to  140  days.  Should  be 
planted  by  May  15. 

Alvords  White  Cap  Yellow  Dent — One 
of  the  earliest  maturing  dent  corns. 

Onondaga  White  Dent — Kernels  and 
cobs  white.  Somewhat  similar  to  Cornell 

XI. 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes — A  very  pop¬ 
ular  variety  for  silage  in  sections  with 
medium  growing  season. 

Luces  Favorite — 

Halls  Golden  Nuggett. 

Pride  of  the  North — A  late  maturing 
variety. 

Eureka — Used  for  silage  where  a  large 
volume  of  silage  is  wanted  with  few  or 
no  ears. 


Effect  of  Tillage  Vs.  Sod 
Culture  of  Orchards 

Although  some  growers  have  had 
wonderful  success  with  apples  in  sod,  till¬ 
age  usually  pays  much  better.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  comparisons  were  taken  from  564 
orchards  in  Orleans  County: 

Average  Average 
Yield  Income 
Bus. 

Tilled  10  years  or  more....  327  $182. 
Tilled  5  years  or  more  ....  274  138. 

Tilled  over  half  of  preceding 


5  years  .  225  113. 

Sod  over  half  of  preceding 

5  years  .  222  107. 

Sod  5  years  or  more  .  204  108. 

Sod  10  years  or  more  .  176  87. 


A  hydraulic  ram  will  operate  if  the 
water  delivered  to  it  has  a  fall  of  at  least 
three  feet  and  flows  at  a  rate  of  at  least 
two  to  six  gallons  a  minute.  , 

*  *  * 

The  term  unit  as  applied  to  fertilizer 
means  one  per  cent  or  twenty  pounds  in  a 
ton. 
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KILLS 

Rats 
Ants 
Moles 
Woodchucks 
Apple  Aphis 
Pear  Psylla 
Greenhouse  Pests 
Grape  Leaf  Hopper 

and  dozens  of  other  destruc¬ 
tive  pests. 

Recommended  by  State  and 
Government  Authorities 

Write  for  Booklet  166  which  contains 
full  information. 

AMERICAN  CYANAMID 
SALES  COMPANY 
535  Fifth  Ave.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  New  Transplanter 

That’s  Almost  Human 


DOES  what  no  other  transplanter 
ever  did --guides  the  hands  of  the 
operators  so  that  plants  are  spaced 
uniformly  in  drills  or  set  exactly  in 
checks.  Sold  with  or  without  the 
Check-Row  Attachment. 

IRON  AGE 

Transplanter  No.  502 

with  Check-Row  Attachment 


Wide-spaced  crops ,  like 
TomatoeB  can  be  accu¬ 
rately  and  easily  check- 
rowed,  and  cultivated 
both  ways.  All  plants 
positively  set  in  wa¬ 
tered  space. Transplant 
with  ease,  speed  and 
uniformity. 

Write  for  free  folder. 

Fred.  H.  BatemanCo. 
626  Chestnut  St. 

Public  Ledger  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“They’re  Good  For 
Many  Y ears  More” 
Says  C.  W.  Benton 


Carleton  W.  Benton,  Lawton,  Mich.,  has  something  W 
say  about  disk  harrows  which  will  interest  you.  He  re¬ 
cently  wrote  us  as  follows: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  in  answer  to  mine  with 
reference  to  the  weeder  you  manufacture. 

“1  have  one  of  your  ‘Cutaway’  Double  Action  Tractor 
disk  harrow's  which  was  made  before  you  made  dust-proof 
boxes  and  the  frame  and  disks  are  in  excellent  condition. 
I  purchased  the  harrow  second-hand  and  it  had  been  given 

very  poor  eare,  yet  not  a  disk  was  even  cracked  or  notch¬ 

ed  and  while  they  are  thin  and  sharp  as  a 
razor  blade,  yet  they  are  tough  and  sub¬ 
stantial  and  are  good  for  many  years  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  is  the  best  material  I  ever  saw  in 

any  disk.’’ 


Double  Action  harrows  do  a 
thorough  and  economical  disking 
job  because  rear  disks  cut  exact¬ 
ly  half  way  between  front  disks 
Possible  only  with  harrows  con- 
Light  draft.  Turns 


and  at  same  depth. 

structed  like  the  Clark  “Cutaway.  -----  - - .  ,  , 

corners  easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of  cutlery  steel 


forged  sharp”  for  better  work  and  longer  service.  Several 
sizes  In  tractor  and  horse-drawn  models.  Free:  Valuable 

. . The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog 

coupon. 


illustrated  book,  “The  Soil  ai 
of  tillage  implements.  Mail 


The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
75  Main  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  hook,  "The  Soil  *nd 
Its  Tillage.” 


Name 

Address 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


y 
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Liming  the  Land 


Some  Facts  About  Lime  and 
Liming 

1.  Most  Eastern  soils  are  acid  and  re¬ 
spond  to  lime. 

2.  If  you  are  not  sure  whether  or  not 
your  land  needs  lime,  get  in  touch  with 
your  county  agricultural  agent  or  with 
your  State  College  and  they  will  tell  you. 
without  cost  how  you  can  test  your  soil 
for  acidity. 

3.  Few  or  none  of  the  legumes  such  as 
alfalfa  or  clover  will  grow  in  an  acid 
soil  and  every  farmer  knows  that  a  legume 
sod  is  the  basis  of  good  farming. 

4.  Many  other  farm  crops  in  addition 
to  the  legumes  do  better  in  a  sweet  than 
they  do  in  a  sour  soil. 

5.  Lime  can  be  supplied  to  the  soils 
through  the  use  of  different  materials  con¬ 
taining  the  sweetening  element.  The  ma¬ 
terial  to  buy  depends  upon  the  per  cent 
of  neutralizing  agent  and  cost  delivered 
at  your  station. 

Increase  Returns  from  Fertilizer 

6.  Better  results  will  be  had  from  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  and  from  farm  manures 
where  lime  is  used  also. 

7.  Lime  can  be  applied  either  as  a  top 
dressing  or  on  the  plowed  field.  It  is  good 
for  the  lawn,  garden  and  orchard  as  well 
as  for  the  field  crops.  It  should  be  spread 


This  diagram  represents  the  essential 
factors  in  a  fertile  soil  in  the  order  in 
which  they  should  be  adjusted,  beginning 
at  the  base. — Cornell  Reading  Course  Bulle¬ 
tin. 


evenly,  by  a  lime  spreader,  if  possible,  and 
in  most  cases  is  best  applied  after  plow¬ 
ing  and  before  seeding.  Because  it  en¬ 
courages  the  growth  of  potato  scab  if  it  is 
used  in  the  rotation  with  potatoes,  it  should 
be  applied  immediately  after  that  crop 
rather  than  before  or  with  it. 

8.  Lime  has  well  been  called  the  “wiz¬ 
ard  of  agriculture”  because  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  effects  which  follow  its  use  on  many 
soils.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  what 
it  will  do  for  you,  give  it  a  trial. 


What  Kind  of  Lime  to  Buy 

It.  is  usually  advised  to  buy  the  kind 
cf  lime  that  will  deliver  the  most  calcium 
on  the  farm  for  the  least  cost.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  ton  of  hydrated  lime  or  half 
a  ton  of  quicklime  have  approximately 
the  same  value  as  a  ton  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone.  However  the  quicklime  is  most 
costly,  the  hydrated  next  and  ground  lime¬ 
stone  has  the  lowest  cost.  Where  near 
a  station  ground  limestone  is  probably 
the  most  economical  buy.  Where  there  is 
a  long  haul  some  other  form  of  lime  may 
be  advisable.  The  problem  is  one  that 
must  be  figured  out  for  each  farm. 


Kinds  of  Lime 

Ground  Limestone — This  is  the  natur¬ 
al  rock  that  is  quarried  and  ground.  The 
finer  it  is  the  more  rapidly  it  works.  The 
usual  standard  is  that  over  half  should 
pass  a  fifty  mesh  to  the  inch  screen  and 
that  90  per  cent  should  pass  a  twenty  mesh 
screen.  Grinding  it  finer  costs  more  than 
the  extra  benefit  is  worth. 

Marl-Marl  has  the  same  chemical 
composition  as  limestone.  It  underlays 
some  swamps  and  where  available  it  may 
be  dug  out  and  dried.  It  is  not  used  much 


except  locally.  It  is  not  worth  more  per 
ton  than  ground  limestone. 

Quicklime  or  Burned  Lime — This  is 
made  by  heating  ground  limestone  to  a 
high  temperature.  It  has  about  twice  as 
much  calcium  per  ton  as  limestone.  It 
cannot  be  stored  very  well  as  it  swells 
when  moisture  gets  to  it.  It  is  economical 
if  it  must  be  hauled  long  distances. 

Hydrated  lime — This  is  made  by  add¬ 
ing  water  to  quicklime.  1500  pounds  of  it 
contain  as  much  calcium  as  a  ton  of  lime¬ 
stone.  Iff  is  more  expensive  than  ground 
limestone.  It  is  less  caustic  and  better 
to  handle  than  ground  burned  lime  but 
is  more  disagreeable  to  handle  than 
ground  limestone. 

Results  from  the  Use  of  Lime 

Benefit  from  the  use  of  lime  has  been 
secured  in  every  county  in  the  State,  and 
the  results  can  normally  be  brought  to 
light  by  inquiry  through  the  local  farm 
bureaus.  A  summary  of  the  results  from 
163  field-demonstration  records  (mostly 
from  the  southern  counties  of  New  York 
state)  of  the  use  of  lime  materials  of  all 
kinds  in  different  amounts,  reveals  an 
average  increase  in  the  yield  of  hay  of 
1762  pounds  a  year;  the  averages  in  dif¬ 
ferent  counties  ranged  from  733  to  4129 
pounds.  The  effect  of  the  lime  continues 
for  a  long  period  of  years,  following  the 
application  of  lime,  the  increase  in  yield 
of  hay  in  the  first  cutting  in  the  second 
rotation  from  the  use  of  1800  pounds  of 
limestone  was  1921  pounds. 


How  to  Test  Soil  for  Acidity- 

Secure  sensitive  Litmus  paper.  (This 
may  be  secured  from  the  Soils  Department 
of  the  State  College  at  Ithaca  or  may  be 
purchased  at  a  drugstore).  It'  should  be 
sensitive  enough  so  that  it  will  turn  pink 
if  held  tightly  between  one’s  moist  fingers. 
Buy  an  ounce  or  two  of  potassium  nitrate 
and  dissolve  as  much  as  will  dissolve  in  a 
small  amount  of  water.  Take  a  handful 
of  soil  to  be  tested,  moisten  with  the 
potassium  nitrate  solution,  make  the  soil 
into  a  ball,  divide  it  and  put  a  strip  of 
litmus  paper  between  the  halves.  Leave 
it  for  about  thirty  minutes.  If  the  papqr 
turns  pink  it  indicates  a  need  for  lime. 

The  need  of  a  soil  for  lime  can  be  also 
detected  by  the  failure  of  legumes  and  the 
presence  of  weeds  such  as  devils  paint 
brush,  sorrel,  ferns,  etc. 


The  Lime  Need  of  Crops 

The  crops  that  need  the  most  lime  are 
placed  first  in  each  group,  while  those 
that  are  more  tolerant  of  acidity  are  placed 
in  order,  with  those  needing  the  least  lime 
at  the  end  of  the  list. 


Legumes 

Cereals 

Grasses 

Alfalfa,  Sweet 

Kentucky  Blue 

Clover 

Barley 

Grass 

Red  Clover 
Alsike 

Corn 

Timothy 

Canada  Blue 

Wheat 

Grass 

White  Clover 

Oats 

Redtop 

Soybeans 

Rye 

Rhode  Island 

Dent  Grass 

Cow  peas 
Vetch 


Regulations  for  Selling  Vinegar 

1.  Inasmuch  as  hard  cider  contains 
about  4%  of  alcohol  it  conies  within  the 
meaning  of  the  National  Prohibition  Act. 
However  any  person  may  take  apples  to  a 
custom  mill  and  have  them  made  into  cider 
and  after  the  cider  is  made  the  beverage 
must  be  used  exclusively  in  the  home.  The 
cider  may  be  sold  at  any  time  to  persons 
having  permits  to  make  vinegar. 

2.  Persons  producing  cider  containing 
Yz  of  1%  or  more  of  alcohol  intended  for 
sale  in  quantities  of  5  gallons  or  more  to 
vinegar  makers  are  required  to  obtain  a 
permit  under  the  National  Prohibition  Act 
and  to  file  a  bond. 

3.  Cider  in  the  home  may  be  allowed 
to  turn  to  vinegar  provided  no  sugar  or 
fermentable  substances  are  added  to  in¬ 
crease  the  alcoholic  content,  and  he  may 
sell  the  vinegar  to  anyone  who  desires  the 
purchase  of  it.  In  addition  to  the  4% 
acetic  acid  requirement  the  New  York 
State  law  prohibits  the  addition  of  drugs, 
or  coloring  matter  to  vinegar. 

4.  Every  producer  of  vinegar  shall 
plainly  label  each  container  of  vinegar  with 
his  name,  the  place  of  business,  the  kind 
of  vinegar,  the  substance  or  substances 
from  which  it  is  made.  Where  vinegar 
contains  more  than  4%  acetic  acid  water 
may  be  added  to  bring  the  acidity  down  to 
4 °fo,  but  the  package  must  be  marked  re¬ 
duced  to  blank  per  cent  strength. 


Get  the  mos 

Jbryour 

limestone 
dollar 

Here's  how — when  you  buy  lime 
you  are  really  buying  lime  oxide  (its 
active  chemical  property),  and  this  is  what  you  get: 

For  $125.00  you  can  buy,  on  an  average,  delivered  to  your  station, 

25  tons  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone  containing  12/2  tons  of  lime  oxide,  or 

9  tons  Burnt  Lime  containing  7  %  ton*  lime  oxide,  or 

10  tons  Hydrated  Lime  containing  7/2  tons  lime  oxide. 

You  obtain  66%  more  actual  lime  for  your  money  when 
you  buy  Solvay  Pulverized  Limestone. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — note  the  bumper  crops — and 
you’ll  spread  Solvay  every  year ! 

Write  for  booklet. 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York 
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LOCAL  DEALERS 


Agricultural  Liming  Material 
Bison  Brand  Agricultural  Slag 


Liming  Material  You  Can  Afford  To  Use 

Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Tennessee  Experiment 
Stations,  in  their  work,  have  found  that  Calcium  silicate 
produces  results  equal  and  in  most  cases  superior  to  Cal¬ 
cium  carbonate*  \ 

We  will  he,  glad  to  mail  you  reprints  of  these  experiments. 

Our  “ Bison”  Brand  Agricultural  Slag  contains  as  much 
lime  as  the  better  limestones ;  also  contains  manganese,  and 
sulphur.  Bulk  or  80  lb.  sacks. 

Write  for  information. 

*Slag  is  Calcium  silicate. 

**Calcium  carbonate  is  the  active  ingredient  in  limestone. 

THE  BUFFALO  SLAG  COMPANY 

Desk  B,  Agricultural  Dept. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Lime  and  Fertilizer 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden”  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 
Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 
soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  as  any 
other ;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck. 

Noholes  to  bore.  Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Soil  Tested  -^ 


Whatabout  your  soilT-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers— positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO„  Inc. 
Dept  600  Peoria  Illinois 


PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home  Grounds, 
the  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard.  44 
years  in  business.  Get  our  free  Cata¬ 
log  and  low  prices. 

1.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  H.  Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist” 
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Equipment 


New  Star  n 
Features  ^ 
Unit  Stall  and 
Curb  Clamp 
save  installa¬ 
tion  expense. 
Giant  Stan¬ 
chion  keeps 
cows  safe 
N ew  Rust 
Shield 
doubles 
life  of 
stall. 


Notice  the  farm  folks 
with  new  cars,  radios,  light 
plants  and  all  the  rest.  They 
might  have  waited  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  help  the  farmer.  But 
they  helped  themselves  instead. 
They  figured  that  a  5%  cut  in  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  and  a  10% 
gain  in  production  would  just  about 
double  their  actual  net  profits — give 
them  twice  the  money  to  enjoy  life  with. 

Star  Equipment  Lowers  Cost 
and  Increases  Production 

It  saves  steps,  time,  feed  and  labor.  It 
prevents  dirt,  dampness,  waste,  acci¬ 
dents  and  diseases  that  wipe  out  profits. 

To  the  cow  it  means  safety,  cleanliness, 
comfort  and  health — fresh  air,  light  and  a 
fresh  drink  when  she  wants  it.  She  can’t 
help  giving  more  milk. 

Send  letter,  postal  or  coupon  for  big  228- 
page  book.  Shows  Stalls,  Pens,  Water  Bowls, 
Carriers  and  everything  for  the  barn. 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Albany.N.Y. 
(Dept  A3)  1  expect  to 

□  Build  □  Barn  About  when 

□  Remodel  □  Hog  House 

□  Equip  □  Hen  House  _ 


Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

HARVARD,  ILL.  * 
Albany,  N.  Y.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Manufacturers  of 


Name . 


Address . 


Please  send  big  228-page  book 


5%  Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


SAVE*™'* 

enables  lame  horse  to  work  under  treatment.  Easy 
to  use.  Keep  it  handy,  and  you  can  plow  every  day  I 

Money-back  guarantee  covers  spavin,  thoropin, 
Splint,  curb,  shoulder,  hip,  tendon  or  foot  troubles. 

Big  FREE  Horse  book,  illustrated,  clearly  tell3 
what’s  wrong  and  what  to  do.  Book,  sample  guaran¬ 
tee  and  “vet”  advice  FREE!  Write  today  1 1 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Pruggists  sell  and  guarantee" Save-ihe-Horse,” or  we  mail 
it  direct.  It's  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  quickest. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Keep  your  horses  working  with  j 
“SPOHN’S.”  Standard  rem¬ 
edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper,  [ 
Strangles,  Influenza.  Coughs  and  i 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  “SPOHN’S"  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  If  not, 
order  from  us.  Small  bottle  60  cents,  large 
$1.20.  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 
SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.DepL  1  GOSHEN,  IKD.  | 


A  LIFETIME  ROOF 


Here  is  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roof  that  resists  rust.  Our 
catalog  explains  why  it  is  lightning  proof  and  fire-prooL 

ARMCO  IRON  ROOFING 

Most  economical  you  can  buy  and  easily  put  on.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog 

American  Iron  Rooting  Co.  r  u»inr  JSta.  30, Middletown, 
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Facts  About  TB 


Why  TB  Should  Be  Eradicated 

A  public  health  measure.  Scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  has  definitely  established  the 
fact. that  bovine  tuberculosis  is  transmis¬ 
sible  to  humans,  especially  to  children 
under  five  years  of  age.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  seems  to  be  in  the  methods 
of  transmission  and  the  extent  of  human 
tuberculosis  directly  traceable  to  infection 
from  animals.  It  seems  that  children  are 
most  susceptible,  and  the  principal  source 
of  infection  is  through  the  drinking  of 
milk  from  tuberculous  cows. 

An  economic  measure.  It  is  conserva¬ 
tively  estimated  that  bovine  tuberculosis 
costs  the  stock  breeders  of  the  United 
States  $40,000,000  annually.  There  are 
many  ways  in  which  it  operates  financially 
against  owners  of  live  stock.  Briefly 
stated,  they  are  as  follows: 

1.  By  destroying  cattle  outright,  as 
when  tuberculosis  is  allowed  to  reach  its 
full  development  and  results  in  the  death 
of  its  victim. 

2.  By  reducing  the  market  value  of  the 
animal,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
animal  is  sold  before  the  disease  has 
reached  such  a  stage  as  to  render  it  en¬ 
tirely  unmarketable. 

3.  By  reducing  the  breeding  value  and 
general  productivity  of  a  herd. 

4.  By  causing  a  waste  of  cattle  food 
fed  to  animals  that  cannot  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  return. 

5.  By  infecting  animals,  such  as  calves, 
swine,  and  other  cattle,  through  the  milk 
and  by  direct  contact. 

6.  By  injuring  the  reputation  of  the 
herd,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  animals  or  their  products. 

7.  By  destroying  the  enthusiasm,  or  in¬ 
terest,  of  the  breeder  in  maintaining  his 
herd  at  a  high  standard. 

8.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  produc¬ 
ing  life  of  a  dairy  animal  infected  with 
tuberculosis  is  often  cut  in  half.  In  a 
number  of  instances  the  animal,  on  an 
average,  dies  before  the  eighth  year.  On 
the  contrary,  in  herds  that  are  free  from 
tuberculosis  the  producing  life  of  an  ani¬ 
mal  js  up  to  the  twelfth  year,  at  which 
age  it  may  often  be  fattened  and  profitably 
marketed  for  meat. 


Why  the  Township-Area  TB 
Test  Is  Advised 

1.  Cattle  are  tested  more  thoroughly. 

2.  More  cattle  are  tested  in  a  given 
time. 

3.  Cattle  are  tested  at  a  lower  cost  per 
head. 

4.  Prompt  appraisals,  and  a  minimum 
amount  of  travel  by  the  appraiser. 

5-  Reactors  are  promptly  removed  from 
farms,  and  are  easily  assembled  for  ship¬ 
ment  by  rail. 

6.  Premises  are  quickly  and  thoroughly 
disinfected  with  a  power  sprayer  which  is 
maintained  in  the  township  while  the  work 
is  in  progress. 

7.  Replacements  are  easily  obtained 
from  nearby  herds,  found  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis. 

_  8.  Retest  of  infected  herds  made  on 
time — not  less  than  60  or  more  than  90 
days  from  dale  of  last  test — and  clean 
herds  accredited  at  expiration  of  one  year 
from  date  of  first  clean  test. 

9-  Danger  of  reinfection  reduced  to  a. 
minimum  when  all  cattle  in  township  are 
tested. 

10.  Buyers  are  attracted  to  areas  where 
all  cattle  are  known  io  be  free  from  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

11.  A  future  possibility  is  that  distri¬ 
butors  of  milk  will  pay  a  premium  for 
milk  that  can  be  shipped  from  areas  where 
all  cattle  are  free  from  tuberculosis. 


How  to  Get  Animals  Tested  in 
New  York  State 

Those  desiring  to  place  their  herds 
under  state  and  federal  supervision  must 
sign  the  Accredited  Herd  Agreement, 


which  is  kept  on  file  in  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets.  The  signing  of  this 
agreement  binds  the  signer  to  fellow  all 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Accredited 
Herd  Plan.  Agreements  are  available  at 
each  farm  bureau  office  or  will  be  sent 
upon  application  to  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  signing  of  the  agreement  does  not 
assure  the  owner  of  an  immediate  test. 
Initial  tests  are  made  by  the  township- 
area  plan.  In  an  organized  county  the  first 
township  wherein  at  least  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  owners  of  live  stock  have 
signed  the  accredited  herd  agreement  is 
the  township  selected  for  testing.  The 
amount  of  infection  is  also  considered  in 
the  selection  of  the  townships. 

All  reacting  animals  must  be  segregated 
at  once.  This  means  keeping  them  en¬ 
tirely  separate  from  those  passing  the 
test.  All  reacting  animals  should  be  kept 
on  their  usual  rations.  This  will  insure 
their  being  in  good  condition  when  ap¬ 
praised,  the  owner  thereby  securing  the 
highest  salvage  obtainable. 

All  herds  revealing  reacting  animals  are 
retested  within  not  less  than  60  days  or 
more  than  90  days.  This  procedure  is  re¬ 
peated  until  the  herd  passes  a  clean  test. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  first  clean  test,  an  accrediting 
test  is  applied  and  if  successful  the  owner 
is  given  an  Accredited  Herd  Certificate. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Farms 
and  Markets  is  to  retest  all  infected  herds 
in  not  less  than  60  or  more  than  90  days 
from  the  date  of  the  last  test.  The  triple 
combination  test  is  recommended  for  such 
herds  as  show  no  improvement.  These 
retests  are  continued  until  a  clean  test  is 
obtained.  Clean  herds  are  not  tested  again 
until  the  expiration  of  one  year. 


How  the  TB  Test  Is  Made 

Ihere  are  four  methods  of  applying 
the  tuberculin  test  to  cattle.  The  first'test 
is  spoken  of  as  the  Subcutaneous,  com¬ 
monly  called  a  Temperature  Test.  In 
this  test  the  tuberculin  is  injected  under 
the  skin,  usually  in  the  region  of  the 
shoulder,  and  the  animal’s  temperature  is 
carefully  recorded  at  short  intervals  for 
several  days.  Healthy  animals  are  not  af¬ 
fected  by  this  test,  but  animals  having 
tuberculosis  suffer  a  marked  and  charac¬ 
teristic  rise  in  temperature. 

The  second  test  is  known  as  the  intra 
dermic  and  is  popularly  known  as  the  tail 
test.  In  this  test  a  small  amount  of  tuber¬ 
culin  is  injected  in  a  fold  of  the  skin  near 
the  tail.  Tubercular  animals  react  to  this 
with  a  pronounced  swelling  at  the  point  of 
injection. 

The  Ophthalmic,  commonly  called  the 
eye  test,  is  made  by  putting  a  small  amount 
of  tuberculin  into  the  eye  of  the  animal. 
Diseased  animals  react  with  slight  dis¬ 
charges  from  the  eye. 

At  times  various  combinations  of  these 
methods  are  used,  due  to  the  fact  that  at 
rare  intervals  an  animal  will  react  to  one 
test  but  fail  to  react  to  the  others. 

The  work  of  TB  eradication  has  been 
speeded  up  by  the  adoption  of  the  Tail 
test,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for 
a  veterinarian  to  test  a  far  greater  number 
of  animals  in  the  given  amount  of  time 
that  the  Temperature  Test  is  used. 


What  Is  Tuberculin? 

Tubeiculin  is  a  product  prepared  by 
sterilizing,  filtering,  and  concentrating  the 
liquid  upon  which  tubercle  bacilli  have 
been  allowed  to  grow.  It  contains  the 
cooked  product  of  the  growth  of  the  bacilli, 
but  not  the  bacilli  themselves,  and  is  used 
in  several  forms  for  the  diagnosis  of  tuber¬ 
culosis  in  animals.  It  was  first  made 
and  studied  by  the  great  scientist, 
Robert  Koch,  who  found  in  1890  that 
if  he  injected  it  into  the  tissues  of  a 
tuberculous  animal  it  had  the  effect  of 
causing  a  decided  rise  of  temperature, 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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A— HOW  INDEMNITIES 

ARE  DETERMINED 

IN  NEW 

YORK  STATE 

Tag 

Description 

Salvage 

Differ- 

Amount 

•Due 

number 

• 

Appraisal 

paid 

ence 

From 

Breed — pure  bred 

United 

N.  Y. 

or  grade 

Sex 

States 

State 

1001 . 

.Grade  . . 

.  Cow 

$60.00 

$5.00 

$55.00 

$1.00 

$54.00 

1002 . 

.Grade  . 

60.00 

10.00 

50.00 

None 

50.00 

1003 . 

.Grade  . 

35.00 

None 

35.00 

3.50 

31.50 

1004 . 

.Pure  bred  . 

120.00 

10.00 

110.00 

2.00 

108.00 

1005 . 

..Pure  bred  . 

110.00 

10.00 

100.00 

1.00 

99.00 

1006 . 

.Pure  bred  . 

130.00 

25.00 

105.00 

None 

105.00 

1007 . 

.Pure  bred  . 

250.00 

40.00 

210.00 

50.00 

112.50 

1008 . 

.Grade  . 

100.00 

10.00 

90.00 

22.50 

67.50 
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A  COW  to  be  profitable  in 
commercial  milk  production 
must  milk  generously,  breed  regu¬ 
larly,  and  live  long.  To  do  these 
things,  she  must  be  fed  right. 
Right  feeding  will  not  take  place 
by  accident.  There  must  be  a 
system  of  buying  feed  which  takes 
advantage  of  the  best  and  lowest- 
priced  ingredients  in  the  world’s 
market,  so  that  the  feed  which 
goes  to  the  cow  costs  as  little  as 
possible. 

Then,  there  must  be  a  method 
of  using  these  ingredients  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  full  possibilities  of 
each  one  and  to  fully  protect  the 


health,  breeding,  and  producing 
abilities  of  the  cow  that  eats  them. 

The  G.  L.  F.  performs  both  of 
these  services  for  its  patrons. 
Through  it  20,000  farmers  are 
protecting  their  milk  market  by 
becoming  the  best  and  most 
economical  feeders  of  dairy  cows 
in  America.  If  you  are  not  one  of 
the  20,000  see  your  G.  L.  F.  agent 
today. 

-G.L.F. 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
Ithaca,  New  York 


NEW  YORK  MILK  SHED  '  '  ' 
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The 

size  of  the  milk  check 
depends  upon  the  feed 


If" 


Your  milk  profits  depend  on 
what  and  how  much  you  feed 
your  cows.  The  grain  ration  is 
the  milk  producer  and  you  can’t 
afford  to  feed  any  but  the  best. 
Union  Grains — the  first  dairy 
feed  —  has  been  making  milk 
records  for  years.  Thousands 
of  dairymen  use  Union  Grains 
and  will  not  feed  anything  else 
because  it  keeps  their  herds  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  profits. 

Union  Grains  is  a  dry,  bulky 
grain  ration,  easy  to  digest — 
doesn’t  pack  in  the  cows’ 
stomachs.  It  is  high 
in  digestible  pro¬ 
teins  and  low  in 
fiber  and  moisture 
content.  Fed  by 
weight,  and  not  by 
measure,  Union 
Grains  goes  farther 
than  any  other 
grain  feed.  Its 
bulky  Corn  Distil¬ 
lers’  Dried  Grains 
is  the  element  that 
means  easy  and 
complete  digestion, 
better  health  and 
more  milk.  It  is  the 


UNION  GRAINS 

is  composed  entirely  of 
Corn  Distillers’  Dried 
Grains,  Choice  Cotton¬ 
seed  Meal,  Old  Process 
Linseed  Meal,  White 
Wheat  Middlings,  Win¬ 
ter  Wheat  Bran,  Hom¬ 
iny  Meal,  Corn  Gluten 
Feed,  Brewers’  Dried 
Grains,  one-half  per 
cent  of  fine  Table  Salt 
— and  nothing  else. 

Analysis  ■ 

Protein — not  under  24  % 
Fat — not  under  5% 
Fiber — not  over  10% 
Quality  in  Feed  is 
Economy  in  Feeding 


one  feed  that  contains  in  itself 
all  the  variety  the  cow  needs 
and  wants. 

Plan  for  tomorrow  as  well  as 
for  today.  Feeds  high  in  proteins 
are  easy  to  get  but  they  are  not 
always  safe.  Only  when  a  feed 
gets  its  proteins  from  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  grains  is  high  proteins , 
safe.  Union  Grains  is  a  safe 
feed.  Give  it  a  fair  trial.  It  has 
made  milk  records  for  others — 
it  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Keep 
a  record  of  milk  production  on 
the  free  Ubiko  Milk  Record 
Cards  you  can  get 
from  your  dealer 
or  by  writing  us. 

Remember,  it’s 
not  how  cheap  but 
how  much  milk  a 
feed  will  produce 
that  counts  on  the 
profit  side  of  the 
ledger.  Feed  Union 
Grains. 

The  Ubiko  Milling 
Company 
Dept.  L-3 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Makers  of  Ubiko 
“IVorld’s  Record” 
Buttermilk  Egg  Mash 


UBIKO  UNION  GRAINS 

THE  FIRST  DAIRY  FEED 


Ready  to  Btart  Boon  as  uncrated— 
Comes  complete  with  2  HP  engine  or 
electric  motor.  No  extras  to  buy — 
No  installation  cost.  Saves  hours  of 
work  — equal  to  four  milk  hands. 


Milks  2  to  4  cows  at  a  time— clean- 

convenient.  Milks  just  like  the  hu¬ 
man  hand — Easy  on  cows.  10  year 
guarantee.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 


Comes  Complete— Ready  to  Use 

"The  Board  of  Health  Inspector  said  my  Ottawa  was  the  first  milker  that  he 
had  ever  min  across  that  could  be  kept  clean.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the 
Ottawa,  s-  D.  C.  Cook,  Route  1,  Canovia,  New  York. 


Puts  it  to  work 
for  you. 
Costs  nothing 
to  install 


T Try  it  on  your  own  farm  for  30 days. 
IlBVS  I  rial  If  you  like  ft,  keep  it.  If  not,  return  it 

WV  a  *  a  MU  atKj  y our  money  will  be  refunded. 

1  Our  book— "Tho  Truth  About  Milkers”  tells  you  all 
about  it— illustrated — answers  every  question — Free 
—Let  us  send  it  to  you.  A  Post  Card  will  do. 


OTTAWA  MFG  fft  *  624  Wh»e  Street.  Ottawa.  Kansas 
1  VI  lit  Wit  inrv.  624  McGee  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


FREE 


TRUCKS- WAGONS  -  WHEELS 

Write  for  free  book  describing  Fare,  Trucks,  Wagons 
and  Trailers.  Also  any  size  steel  or  wood  wheel  to  fit 
any  farm  truck,  wagon  or  trailer.  Farm  Tractors— 
Crawler  Attachment  for  Ford  or  International  Tractors. 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO,  2  ELM  ST,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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Facts  About  TB 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

while  It  had  no  such  effect  upon  animals  states  cooperating  with  the  United  States 
lrpp  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  eradica¬ 

tion  of  bovine  tuberculosis. 

After  the  state  indemnity  has  been  paid 
a  copy  of  the  claim  is  given  to  the  federal’ 
authorities  in  order  that  they  may  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or -not  any  United  States 
indemnity  should  be  pafd.  If  the  state 
indemnity  does  not  equal  the  difference  be- 


free  from  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculin  does  not  harm  healthy  cattle, 
even  in  large  doses,  but  on  diseased  ani¬ 
mals  it  produces  a  marked  effect. 


How  Reactors  Are  Appraised  in 
New  York  _ 

'The  law  provides  as  follows  with  regard  twee.n  *]ie.  aPPra’sed  value  and  the  salvage 

-  -  received  in  the  case  of  any  one  or  more 

animals,  then  federal  indemnity  is  allowed. 
The  federal  indemnity  is  added  to  the 
state  indemnity  in  such  an  amount  as  will 
make  both  indemnities  equal  the  difference 
between  the  appraised  value  and  the  sal¬ 
vage  received.  However,  the  federal  in¬ 
demnity  cannot  exceed  $25  for  a  grade 
animal  or  $50  for  a  registered  animal. 

No  federal  indemnity  will  be  paid  for 
any  animal  added  to  a  herd  within  six 


to  appraisers  and  appraisals  of  animals: 

“Appraisers.  The  commissioner  may 
employ  from  time  to  time  appraisers  of 
condemned  animals.  The  chief  or  any  as¬ 
sistant  veterinarian  shall  have  all  the 
powers  of  any  appraiser  of  condemned 
animals  under  this  article. 

‘Appraisals  of  diseased  animals.  Each 
animal  directed  to  be  slaughtered  or  taken 


over  by  the  state  to  be  kept  segregated 
shall  be  appraised  at  the  market  value  of  T11  . 

such  animal  at  the  time  of  making  the  ap-  *litm  ,s  PIIOr  condemnation  unless  said 
praisal.  If  the  value  of  a  condemned  J11*1  was  obtained  from  a  herd  that  is 


animal  as  determined  by  the  appraiser  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  owner,  its  value 
shall  be  determined  by  arbitrators,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  state  ap¬ 
praiser  and  one  by  the  owner.  If  they  are 
unable  to  agree,  a  third  arbitrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  them.  The  value  determined 
by  such  arbitrators  shall  after  approval  of 
the  commissioner  be  final.  The  arbitrator 
selected  by  the  owner  shall  be  paid  by  him. 
If  a  third  arbitrator  be  chosen  he  shall 
be  paid  by  the  state  not  more  than  five 
dollars  per  day  and  necessary  expenses. 
Appraisers  of  condemned  animals  and  ar¬ 
bitrators  appointed  under  this  article  may 
administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  the  value  of 
animals  to  be  appraised  under  this  article. 

‘Certificate  of  appraisal.  The  ap¬ 
praiser  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the 
owner  of  a  condemned  animal  or  his  legal 
representative  a  certificate  stating  the 
value  thereof.  If  such  value  was  de¬ 
termined  by  arbitrators,  there  shall  be  at¬ 
tached  to  such  certificate  a  statement  of 
the  value  so  determined  signed  by  at  least 
two  of  the  arbitrators.  The  form  of  such 
certificate  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  com¬ 
missioner.’’ 


under  supervision  for  the  eradication  of 
tuberculosis. 

No  federal  indemnity  will  be  paid  for 
tuberculosis  steers  or  unregistered  bulls. 

Payment  of  federal  indemnity  will  be 
allowed  only  when  the  tuberculin  test  has 
been  conducted  by  a  regularly  employed 
county,  state  or  federal  veterinarian. 


Indemnity  in  New  York 

The  state  will  pay  as  indemnity  90  per 
cent  of  the  appraised  value,  not  to  exceed 
$67.50  for  a  grade  animal  or  $112.50  for 
a  registered  pure-bred  animal,  such  reg¬ 
istration  to  have  taken  place  before  the 
date  of  appraisal. 

If,  upon  the  post-mortem  examination, 

an  animal  is  found  not  to  have  the  lesions  ,  . 

for  which  it  was  killed,  the  state  will  pay  °.  * le  disease  known  as  tuberculosis,  and 

not  to  exceed  $75  for  a  grade  animal  and  ie  owner  of  any  untested  herd  in  such 

$125  for  a  registered  pure-bred  animal.  °?n  1 0 fuses  01  neglects  to  have  his  herd 
The  salvage  proceeds  derived  from  the  u  ercu  ,in  tested,  then  the  commissioner 

sale  of  the  carcass  are  paid  directly  to  the  niaY  order  t  ie  premises  or  farm  on  which 

owner  by  the  purchaser  and  are  deducted  ^uc  .  U11.  cstc<^  ^.s  harbored  to.  be  put  in 
from  the  appraised  value,  becoming  a  part  SuaAa1,1  me’  so  !  ^  n°  domestic  ammal 
of  the  amount  of  indemnity  due.  the  owner  sha11  .be  amoved  from  or  brought  to  the 
receiving  from  the  state  the  difference  be-  Premises_  quarantined,  and  so  that  no  pro- 


How  Herds  Are  Quarantined  in 
New  York 

After  the  cooperating  forces  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tuberculin  testing  at  least  90 
per  cent  of  all  herds  and  as  many  more 
as  possible,  the  remaining  herds  may  be 
quarantined  by  the  Commissioner  of  Farms 
and  Markets  under  Section  76  of  the  Farms 
and  Markets  Law: 

Section  76.  Quarantine  on  animals  or 
premises.  The  commissioner  may  order 
any  animal  or  animals  affected  with  com¬ 
municable  disease  or  which  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  communicable  disease  or  which 
he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  or  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  dangerous  communicable  dis¬ 
ease,  to  be  put  in  quarantine  and  may 
order  any  premises  or  farm  where  such 
disease  exists  or  shall  have  recently  ex¬ 
isted  to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no 
domestic  animal  be  removed  from  or 
brought  to  the  premises  quarantined;  and 
shall  prescribe  such  regulations  affecting 
animals,  persons  or  property  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  expedient  to  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  the  disease  from  the 
premises  so  quarantined.  Whenever  ninety 
per  centum  of  the  herds  of  cattle  in  any 
town  have  been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin 
test  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  such  herds 


ducts.  of  the  domestic  animals  on  the 
premises  so  quarantined  shall  be  removed 
from  the  said  premises. 


tween  the  appraised  value  and  the  salvage 
value  up  to  $67.50  for  a  grade  animal  and 
$112.50  for  a  registered  pure-bred  animal. 

The  balance,  if  any,  is  paid  by  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  not  to  exceed  $25  for  a  indemnity  in  Pennsylvania  and 
grade  animal  or  $50  for  a  registered  pure-  17  -kj  t  ‘1 

bred  animal.  In  no  case  can  an  owner  re-  IN ew  Jersey 

ceive  indemnities  from  all  sources — salvage,  The  maximum  indemnity  for  tubercular 

state  and  federal — in  an  amount  exceeding  animals  in  Pennsylvania  is  $40  for  grade 
the  appraised  value.  .  animals  and  $70  for  registered  purebreds. 

The  method  of  computing  indemnities  The  same  federal  indemnity  applies  as  is 
is  explained  in  Table  A  on  Page  Sixteen,  paid  in  New  York  and  other  states.  The 
Owners  of  reactors  resulting  from  tests  maximum  indemnity  from  State  and  Fed- 


made  under  clause  “E”  of  the  accredited 
herd  plan  by  accredited  veterinarians  at 
owners’  expense  receive  only  state  •indem¬ 
nity  plus  the  salvage. 

Federal  Indemnity 

Congress  appropriates  yearly  a  sum  to 
indemnify  partially  owners  of  animals  de¬ 
stroyed  on  account  of  tuberculosis.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  the  past  few  years  the  amount  ap- 


eral  sources  is  $65  for  unregistered  animals 
and  $120  for  registered  plus  the  amount  of 
salvage. 

However  the  owner  cannot  get  over  90% 
of  the  appraised  value  from  the  three 
sources. 

New  Jersey  pays  an  indemnity  not  to 
exceed  $50  for  grade  animals  and  $100 
for  registered  purebreds.  The  sum  paid 
the  owner  is  equal  to  1/3  of  the  differ- 
propriated  has  been  $3,000,000,  with  an  in-  ence  between  the  appraised  valuation  and 
crease  of  about  $250,000  for  the  fiscal  year  the  salvage  providing  the  amount  does  not 
1925.  This  is  allocated  to  the  various  exceed  the  amount  specified. 

NUMBER  OF  TESTS  REQUIRED  TO  FREE  4,995  HERDS  FROM  BOVINE 

TUBERCULOSIS 


Herds 

Cattle 

% 

% 

% 

Infection 

% 

% 

% 

%  — 

% 

2101  .... 

39449 

1st 

20 

2d 

0 

3d 

0 

4th 

0 

5th 

0 

6th 

7th 

8th 

• 

2096  .... 

52081 

27 

10 

0 

0 

0 

• 

487  . 

.  13367 

29 

11.3 

8.9 

0 

0 

184  ..... 

.  6438 

23.3 

18.5 

11.2 

3.5 

0 

« 

88  •«•••• 

.  3650 

26.0 

9.4 

8.4 

5.2 

4.9 

0 

r»  •  * 

28  . . 

1398 

32.0 

7.7 

5.9 

3.4 

2.7 

1.3 

0 

• 

10  . 

.  635 

33.0 

14 

7.8 

5.6 

4.2 

3.4 

1.1 

0 

4995  .... 

97018 

,  ,  ,  , 

•  <  .  • 

1  1  • 

• 

From 

records  of 

N.  Y. 

State  Department  of 

Farms  and 

Markets. 
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It  Pay  st  to  PtoJttce 
deau  Mllkt 

PRODUCING  clean  milk  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  good  business  as  well  as  good 
health.  Any  milk — whether  it’s  Certi¬ 
fied,  Inspected,  Grade  ‘'A”,  or  jtlst 
plain  milk,  must  be  low  in  bacteria 
count,  to  find  a  ready  market. 

For  this  reason  farmers  and  dairymen 
producing  Certified,  Inspected  and 
Grade  "A”  Milk,  do  their  milking 
with  Universal  Milking  Machines. 
Not  only  does  the  Universal  Milker 
produce  cleaner  milk  than  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  obtained  by  even  the  most  care¬ 
ful  hand  milking,  but  it  also  cuts  milk¬ 
ing  time  and  labor  in  half —  and  then 
some !  Write  for  free  catalog  that  tell* 
all  about  this  better  way  of  milking. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  CO. 
Department  A  A,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. 

Two  types: 
Double 
and  Single 
Units 


rrtinilin  We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
r  r  M  I.  I  H  U  Ticket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence — 
I  L  II  v  I  It  V  interwoven  —  Painted  Green — Red — or 
Plain — made  in  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

HEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  i. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  tha 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 

Dept8Q7-B  Frederick,  Md. 


“PURPUL” 

MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00. 

MOORE  BROS.  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Cleaning  Solution  For  Milking 
Machines 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

The  stock  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  made  by  mixing,  in  a  jar,  one  12-ounce 
can  of  chloride  of  lime  with  a  gallon  of 
water.  This  is  best  done  by  adding  enough 
water  to  the  dry  powder  to  make  a  paste, 
and  then  adding  the  remainder  of  the  gal¬ 
lon  of  water.  This  solution  must  be  kept 
covered.  After  the  sediment  has  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  settle  for  a  few  hours,  one  pint 
of  the  clear  top  liquid  should  be  added 
to  the  brine  solution.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  only  fresh  chloride  of  lime  is  pur¬ 
chased.  Old  or  badly  caked  material  is 
worthless. 

Several  commercial  hypochlorite  solu¬ 
tions  are  on  the  market  if  it  is  not  desired 
to  make  it  at  home. 

The  brine-and-chloride  solution  for  the 
milk  tubes  can  be  used  as  long  as  it  re¬ 
mains  clean  and  sweet. 

None  of  these  disinfectants  will  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  greasy  material  that  may 
accumulate  and  from  which  millions  of 
bacteria  will  be  added  to  the  milk.  Dis¬ 
infection  will  not  take  the  place  of  clean¬ 
liness. 


Mineral  Mixtures 

For  Cows 

The  simplest  way  to  feed  a  mineral 
supplement  is  to  keep  a  box  of  minerals 
in  the  yard  or  pasture  so  that  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  access  to  it  daily.  Where  this 
is  done,  salt  should  be  included  in  the 
mixture  to  increase  its  palatability. 

The  following  mixtures  are  suggested: 

200  ibs.  bone  meal  100  lbs.  finely  ground 
100  Ibs.  salt  limestone 

100  Ibs.  bone  meal  100  Ibs.  salt 

Allow  free  access  to  the  above  mix¬ 
ture  at  all  times. 

For  Hogs 

The  following  mixture  is  suggested  as 
one  that  will  meet  the  pigs  needs  for 
calcium,  phosphorus,  and  salt,  and  which 
will  be  readily  eaten  in  the  self-feeder: 

30  pounds  bone  meal 

30  pounds  ground  limestone  or  other  car¬ 
bonate 

20  pounds  salt 
20  pounds  tankage 

For  Horses 

Special  steamed  bone  meal  or  equal 
parts  of  this  bone  meal  and  finely  ground 
limestone  will  be  readily  eaten  by  horses 
when  included  as  2  per  cent  of  the  grain 
mixture. 


For  inflamed  Udder  * 

Belladonna  root,  1  drachm; 

Oil  of  turpentine,  1  ounce; 

Camphor,  1  drachm; 

Solution  of  green  soap,  6  ounces. 

Mix  and  make  a  liniment.  Bathe  the 
udder  several  times  with  hot  water.  Dry 
and  apply  above  liniment. 


Champion  Producers  of  the 
Dairy  Breeds 

HOLSTEIN 

Milk :  Segis  Pietertfe  Prospect,  37,381 
lbs.  milk,  1,158.95  lbs.  fat. 

Fat:  De  Kol  Plus  Segis  Dixie,  33.464-7 
lbs.  milk,  1,349-31  lbs.  fat. 

GUERNSEY 

Milk:  Murne  Cozvan,  24,008  lbs.  milk, 
1,098.2  lbs.  fat. 

Fat:  Anesthesia  Faith  of  Hill  Stead, 
19,741  lbs.  milk,  1,112.5  lbs.  fat. 

JERSEY 

Milk:  Madeline  of  Hillside ,  20,624  lbs. 
milk. 

Fat:  Darling’s  Jolly  Lassie,  16,425  lbs. 
milk,  1,141.28  ibs.  fat. 

BROWN  SWISS 

Milk:  Believe ,  25,847  lbs.  milk,  1,002.62 
lbs.  fat. 

Fat:  June’s  College  Girl,  24,571  lbs. 
milk,  1,062.3  lbs.  fat. 

AYRSHIRE 

Milk:  Garclough  May  Mischief,  25,329 
lbs.  milk,  894.91  lbs.  fat. 

Fat:  Lily  of  Willowmore,  22596  lbs. 
milk,  955.56  lbs.  fat. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  DAIRY  CATTLE  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKET- 

MILK  AREA,  1920-1925 


New  York — 42  counties  . 
New  Jersey — 3  counties  . 
Pennsylvania-4  counties 
Vermont — 4  counties  .... 
Total — 53  counties  ....... 


Number 
1920 
.1,251,1.95 
.  50,086 

.  107,263 

.  91,812 

.1,500,356 


of  dairy 
1925 

1,157,756 
46,238 
103,714 
87,434 


cows 

dec. 

93,439 

3,848 

3,549 

4,378 


1,395,142  105,214 


Number 
%  dec.  1920 
7.5  506,586 
16,065 
50,008 
38,763 
611,422 


7.7 
3.3 

4.8 
7.0 


of  other 
1925 
363,914 
9,907 
35,280 
29,620 
438,721 


dairy 

dec. 

142,672 

6,158 

14,728 

9,143 

172,701 


cattle 
%  dec. 
28.2 
38.3 

29.5 

23.6 
28.2 
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A  Better  De  Laval 

/  49m  m 


De  Laval  Milkers 

There  are  now  more  than  650,000 
cows  milked  with  De  Laval  Milkers, 
They  soon  pay  for  themselves  in 
saving  time  and  producing  more 
and  cleaner  milk.  Outfits  for  five 
or  more  cows. 


pBLUEll! 

feSRANDp  ; 


!| WHITE  $ 

iS  BRAND  | 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
®  with  your  own  roughage 


Paying  More  to  Make  More 

RECENTLY  we  wrote  a  . message  to  feeders  explain¬ 
ing  how  we  made  every  possible  saving  in  the  cost 
of  the  feeds  we  manufacture,  and  passed  the  saving  on 
to  the  feeder. 

One  of  our  Organization,  commenting  on  the  arti¬ 
cle  stated,  “That’s  all  right,  but  they  will  want  to  know 
why  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  are  not  cheaper  than  other 
feeds”. 

He  is  right ;  you  should  know. 

If  you  are  buying  an  automobile  instead  of  feed 
and  could  get  a  Studebaker  for  the  price  of  a  Ford,  you 
would  be  getting  exceptional  value;  you  could  even  pay 
considerably  more  and  still  be  getting  a  real  bargain. 

The  same  principle  holds  true  in  buying  feed.  It  is  not 
so  much  a  question  of  the  price  you  pay  as  it  is  what  you  get. 

In  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  you  get  more  value.  At  times  the 
price  is  higher,  often  it  is  lower  than  other  feeds  of  similar  crude 
analysis,  but  you  are  always  getting  the  same  standard  of  feed 
that  will  make  you  the  most  profit;  the  best  that  money  can 
buy. 

We  never  lower  the  nutritive  standard  to  lower  the  price. 
The  cost  of  the  best  ingredients  we  can  buy  plus  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  profit  always  makes  the  price  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds.  Our 
customers  get  whatever  saving  we  can  make  in  the  cost. 

To  help  feeders  prosper  in  this  way  is  our  aim  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  for  we  realize  that  our  business 
prospers  only  as  we  make  our  service  of  value  to  you.  That’s 
why  we  never  lower  the  feeding  value  to  cheapen  the  price. 

Tioga  Dairy  Feeds  may  cost  more  than  other  feeds  even 
if  the  crude  analysis  is  the  same  but  the  extra  cost  makes  you 
several  times  the  amount  in  extra  profit.  If  you  are  not  using 
them,  we  wish  you  would  ask  someone  who  is  and  learn  from 
him  the  results  that  can  be  obtained. 

A.  C.  PALMER,  Pres. 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 
Waverly,  N.Y. 


For  Fewer  lbs.  of 


19M 


Butter 


In  1914  it  ret 
quired  250  lbs.  of 
butter  to  buy  a  popular 
size  De  Laval  Separator; 
five  years  ago  221  lbs.  were 
required  to  buy  the  same  size  ^ 

De  Laval;  while  today  approxi¬ 
mately  only  214  lbs.  are  required 
to  buy  it. 

But  the  De  Laval  Separator  of  today 
is  greatly  improved  over  the  1914  and  1922 
machines.  It  has  many  improvements  and 
refinements,  including  the  famous  “floating 
bowl.”  It  skims  cleaner  and  runs  easier,  and 
is  more  convenient  to  operate  and  handle. 
It  is  the  best  De  Laval  Separator  ever  made, 
and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

See— Try— and  Trade 

See  and  try  the  De  Laval.  Run  the  skim- 
milk  from  your  old  separator  through  it.  If  you 
are  losing  any  butter-fat  the  new  De  Laval 
will  surely  recover  it.  Thousands  of  people 
have  tried  this  simple  test  and  many  have 
been  surprised  at  the  saving  made  by  the  new 
De  Laval.  Trade  allowance  made  on  old 
centrifugal  separators  of  any  age  or  make. 


(Based  on  average  price 
of  92  score  butter  (or 
each  year.  Present  in¬ 
dications  are  that  butter 
prices  for  1927  will  be 
as  high  or  higher  than 
for  1926.) 


See  your 
De  Laval 
Agent  or 
send  cou¬ 
pon  tor 
(nil  Infor¬ 
mation. 
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BUI1BOO 

PIPELESS  FURNACE 


I  had  a  hot  air  furnace  in  our  house 
before  I  got  the  Bulldog  and  our  7- 
room  house  was  always  cold.  With 
the  Bulldog  it  only  takes  half  as 
much  coal  and  in  zero  weather  the 
house  was  warm  when  we  got  up.” 
Jess  T.  Conrad,  1211  W.  Arch  St., 
Shamokin,  Pa.  Hundreds  of  letters 
equally  astounding.  Write  for  them! 

No  Money  Down 

Small  Monthly  Payments 
The  Bulldog  comes  completely 
erected— is  installed  almost  as  easily 
as  a  cook  stove  —  and  is  sent  for 
free  inspection.  Then,  if  satisfied, 
you  make  small  monthly  payments 
at  our  amazingly  low  price. 

Factory  connections  in  both  East  and 
West.  Shipped  from  nearest  point. 
FffFFT  Our  big  illustrated  book 
"  ■*'*-*-•  shows  how  to  get  all  the 
heat  you  want — where  and  when 
you  want  it — and  save  money  1  Send 
for  this  free  book  TODAY ! 

BAB30N  BROS.,  Dept.  30.63 
19th  St.  &  California  Av.,  Chicago 


FARMING 

BAY Silt  t/ie 

SOUTH* 

Pays  well,  because  of  the  distinc¬ 
tive  advantages  the  South  affords 
farmers:  such  as  Climate,  permit¬ 
ting  outdoor  work  eveiy  month  in 
“the  year:  low-cost  Living  for  farm¬ 
ers  and  their  hired  help,  which 
amakes  farming  all  the  more  profit¬ 
able;  Land  on  which  varieties  of 
crops  can  be  abundantly  grown; 
cheap  and  reliable  farm  Help.  Add 
to  these  advantages  those  of  good 
Neighbors,  good  Schools  and  good 
Jtoads — and  happy  is  the  farmer 
who  lives  in  the  South. 

Write  and  say 
what  kind  of  farm¬ 
ing  you  want  to 
do,  and  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to 
where  and  how 
you  can  do  it  in 
the  South,  will  be 
sent  free.  Address 

G.  A.  Park,  Gen.  Imm. 

&  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N. 

R.  R.,  Dept.  AA-11 
Louisville,  Ky. 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  in  pour  territory  bring 
vers  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  Farmer’s  Market 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  March 
-*•  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  oi 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  and  Non- 
Pool  prices  are  on  the  basis  of  3%. 


EGGS  CONTINUE  WEAK 


Class 

1 
2 

2  A 
2  B 


c 

0> 

ll 

~  ro 

Co 

Q-J 


*D  a) 

!fc  n 
<u  o 

JC  l- 

coQ. 


NEARBY 

WHITE  Feb.  23 

Selected  Extras  ..33-34 

Extra  Firsts  . .31-32 

Av’ge  Extras  . .. .. .29-30J/2 

Firsts  . . . 

Gathered  _ _ _ _ 27-30 /2 

Pullets  . „ . 27-3075 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 30-31 


Feb.  15 

38-39 

36-36/a 

35-351/2 

34-3412 

33 -351 2 


Feb.  24 
1926 
42-43 
40-41 
39-391/2 

38-38/2 
35-39/2 
35-36 


39-40  33-35 


LIVE  POULTRY  STILL  FIRM 

FOWLS 


Fluid  Milk  . . .  .$3.00  $2.85 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 
Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.40  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  price  for  January,  1926,  was 
$2.80  for  3%  milk. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  In  the  101  to  110  mile- 
zone.  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  November 
surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  reported  as 
$1.97  per  cwt. 

BUTTER  MARKET  HIGHER 


CHICKENS 


Feb.  23 

Feb.  15 

1926 

-30 

31-32 

30-32 

31-32 

. . .  30-31 

33-40 

30-32 

40-48 

50-60 

CREAMERY 

SALTED  Feb.  23  Feb.  15 

Higher 

than  extra  ..5312-54  52  -52' 2 

Extra  (92  sc)  -53  51/2- 

84-91  score  . . 48/j-52'  2  47i'2-51 

Lower  G’d's  .46  -48  45  -46 


Feb.  24 
1926 

45/2- 46 
45  - 

41  -44/2 

40  -40/2 


CHEESE  HOLDS  FIRM 

ST  A  1  E  Feb  24 

FLATS  Feb  23  Feb.  15  1926 

Fresh  fancy  . . . . 

Fresh  av’ge  . . . . 

Held  fancy  . 27' 2-28  27'  z-28  271,-29 

Held  av’ge  . 26  -27  26  -27  26  -27 


Tariff  on  Agricultural  Products 

Cattle,  from  V/z  to  2  cents  a  pound. 

Sheep  and  goats,  $2  a  head. 

Fresh  lamb,  4  cents  a  pound. 

Hogs,  |/2  cent  a  pound. 

Bacon  and  hams,  2  cents  a  pound. 

Lard,  1  cent  a  pound. 

Milk,  fresh,  2/z  cents  a  gallon. 

Milk,  condensed  or  evaporated,  unsweet¬ 
ened  1  cent  a  pound,  sweetened,  V/z  cents 
a  pound. 

Butter  and  oleomargarine  and  other  but¬ 
ter  substitutes,  8c  a  pound;  increased  to  12 
cents  per  pound. 

Cheese  and  substitutes,  5  cents  a  pound, 
but  not  less  than  25%  ad  valorem. 

Poultry,  live  3  cents  a  pound. 

Eggs  of  poultry,  in  the  shell,  8  cents  a 
dozen. 

Honey,  3  cents  a  pound. 

Horses  and  mules,  valued  at  not  more 
than  $150  each,  $30  each;  valued  at  over 
$150  each  25%. 

Barley,  20  cents  a  bushel. 

Corn,  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Oats,  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Rye,  15  cents  a  bushel. 

Wheat,  30  cents  a  bushel. 

Wheat  flour,  78  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Apples  25  cents  a  bushel. 

Peaches  and  Pears,  /2  cent  a  pound. 

Peas,  green  or  dried.  1  cent  a  pound. 

Onions,  1  cent  a  pound. 

Irish  Potatoes,  50  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Tomatoes,  y2  cent  a  pound. 

Turnips,  12  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Hay,  $4  a  ton. 

Hops,  24  cents  a  pound. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup,  4  cents  a 
pound. 


When  to  Market  for  the  Holiday  Trade 

Legal  and  lavish  Holidays  for  the  balance  of  1927.  the  kind  of  commodities 
most  in  demand,  and  the  best  market  days. 

MARKET 

HOLIDAY  DATE  DAYS 

Purim  ______ - Mar.  18  Mar.  15-17 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fowls,  Hen  Turkeys, 

Passover  ______ - Apr.  17-18  April.  11-15 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Turkeys,  Fat  Fowls, 

Easter  __ — - - Apr.  17  April.  11-15 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fowls,  Capons, 

Squabs,  Pigeons,  Spring 
Calves,  also  Goat  Kids 

Last  Passover - Apr.  23-24  Apr.  19-21 

Commodities  in  Demand  Prime  Quality  of  Live 

Squabs  and  Pigeons. 

Feast  of  Weeks - June  6-7  June  1-3 

Commodities  in  Demand  Very  little  extra  for  this  holiday. 

Decoration  Day - May  30  May  26-27 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Broilers  and  Prime 

eluding  Squabs  and  Pig- 
Independence  Day  __July  4  July  1-2 
Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Broilers,  especially, 

Jewish  New  Year _ Sept.  27-28  Sept.  22-24 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Fat  Fowls,  Turkeys, 

Day  of  Atonement _ Oct.  6  Oct  3-4 

-Commodities  in  Demand  All  prime  Live  Stock,  es- 

Chickens,  Roosters, 

Feast  of  Tabernacles-Oct.  11-12  Oct.  7-8 
Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Ducks,  Fowls,  Fat 

Feast  of  Law  _ Oct.  19  Oct.  14-15 

Commodities  in  Demand  Prime  Quality  Poultry  of 

Columbus  Day _ Oct.  12  Oct.  7-8 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Chickens,  Fowls, 

Thanksgiving  Day _ Nov.  24  Nov.  21-23 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Hens,  Rabbits,  Squabs 

Christmas  Day _ Dec.  25  Dec.  20-24 

Commodities  in  Demand  Live  Turkeys,  Geese, 

Hens,  Rabbits,  Goat 
eons.  Suckling  Pigs. 


Squabs  and  Pigeons. 

Ducks  and  Geese. 

Ducks,  Geese,  Rabbits, 
Lambs,  Prime  Veal 
for  Italian  trade. 

Poultry  of  all  kinds,  also 


Stock  of  all  kinds,  in- 
eons. 

Squabs  and  Pigeons. 

Ducks,  Geese,  Squabs 

pecially.  White  Leghorn 
Squabs  and  Pigeons. 

Geese,  Squabs 

all  Kind. 

Rabbits,  Squabs 

Fowls,  Capons,  Guinea 
and  young  pigs. 

Fowls,  Capons,  Guinea 
Kids,  Squabs  and  Pig- 
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Better  Prices 

for  Your  Butter 

“Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
that  Golden  June  Shade  which 
Brings  Top  Prices 


Feb.  24 


Before  churning  add 
/S>x/  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
each  gallon  of  cream  and 
*  out  of  your  churn  comes 

butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  But¬ 
ter  Color”  is  purely  vege¬ 
table,  harmless,  and 
meets  all  State  and  Na¬ 
tional  food  laws.  Used 
for  years  by  all  large 
creameries.  Doesn’t  color 
buttermilk.  Absolutely 
tasteless.  Large  bottles 
cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Richard- 
son  Co..  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont. 


Once  Used  Second-Hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with 
I’lats,  Fillers  and 
Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  To¬ 
matoes.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and 
all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Con¬ 
tainers.  New  and  Second-hand  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us 
quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A. 

89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STROUT’S  SPRING  FARM 
CATALOG  JUST  OUT! 

126  big  illustrated  pages  crammed  with  unusual  bargains 
from  many  states.  Money-making  equipped  dairy,  poultry, 
fruit  farms;  grain,  general  &  truck  farms;  roadside  busi¬ 
nesses,  village  places,  summer  homes  on  mountain,  lake  & 
river.  On  pg.  22  only  $400  cash  needed  for  22  acre  state 
road  farm,  mile  ullage;  sparkling  brook,  good  orchard, 
neat  6-room  home;  full  price  $1000  includes  horse,  cows, 
poultry,  equipment,  furniture,  crops.  One  Strout  buyer 
writes  “$2000  more  than  X  paid  would  not  buy  my  farm 
today,  after  living  on  it  six  months?’  There’s  a  bargain  . 
for  you,  too,  in  this  handsome,  big  catalog.  Write  today, 
at  once,  for  your  free  copy.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4tti 
Ate.,  New  York  City. _ 

HIGHEST  FOR  O  A  C 
PRICES  OLD 

We  lake  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St. _ Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  nrices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Ship  Your  Heavy  Fowl  Now 

—ALSO  CHICKENS  AND  BROILERS— 

It  is  Our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  Is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  eoops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  eost-priec  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

V/ ire  or  write  for  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


Fancy  Eggs  Wanted 

Best  Prices  Prompt  Returns 

Herschel  Jones  Marketing  Service, 

EGG  DEPARTMENT 
127  Reade  St.,  New  York 

Licensed  and  Bonded  by 
N.  Y.  State  Dept.  Farms  &  Markets 


BROILERS' 

will  bring  big  prices  from  now  on.  We 
feed  and  water  your  poultry  thoroughly 
before  selling.  Returns  made  daily. 

COOPS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

MICHAEL  GARLICK  &  SON 

W.  Washington  Mkt.  New  York  City 

Xo  Connection  with  Any  Oilier  Concern 


POULTRY  SHIPPERS  ATTENTION! 

Ship  Your  Lire  Stock  to  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IF  YOU  want  the  Highest  Prices  obtainable,  for  Your  Stock.  But 
only  do  business  with  a  well  known  and  highly  recommended  firm.  Inquire  about  their  Financial  Standing. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  Inc. 

BONDED  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

WEST  WASHINGTON  MARKET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

44  Years  in  Business  in  This  City. 

SOME  OF  OUR  SHIPPERS — Cornell  College,  Penn  State  College,  Prof.  Harry  Lewis 


Prof-  lames  Riee,  Etc- 
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For  Breeders  of  Livestock 


How  to  Prevent  and  Treat 
Stomach  Worms  in  Sheep 

Prevent  parastic  infection  by: 
i  Rotating  pastures  frequently.  2. 
Supplying  temporary  pastures.  3.  Keep 
salt  mixture  before  them. 

Recommended  mixture: 

a.  1  bbl.  salt  . . .._ . 280  lbs. 

Iron  sulfate  . .  12j/2  lbs. 

Charcoal  . .  9J4  lbs. 

Sulfur  . . .  6  lbs. 

Turpentine  .  2  quarts 

Mix  solids  first,  then  add  turpentine  and 

mix  again. 

b.  A  tonic. 

Salt  . . . . .  100  lbs. 

Sulfate  or  iron .  6  lbs. 

Sulfur  .  2  lbs. 

Powdered  gentian  or  ginger  root  I  lb. 

How  to  Prepare  and  Administer  the 
Bluestone  or  Copper  Sulfate  Dosage 
in  the  treatment  for  stomach 
Worms 

In  the  preparation  of  the  dose  use  only 
clear  blue  crystals  of  copper  sulfate  (blue- 
stone).  When  ready  to  make  up  the  solu¬ 
tion,  crush  the  crystals  to  a  fine  powder. 
Dissolve  Yt  pound  (avoirdupois)  of  the 
powdered  crystals  in  one  pint  of  boiling 
water,  using  a  porcelain  or  enamel-ware 
dish,  as  the  bluestone  will  corrode  most 
metals.  Then  add  enough  cold  water  to 
make  3  gallons,  using  wooden,  earthenware, 
or  other  nonmetallic  receptacles.  This  will 
make  an  approximate  one-per-cent  solu¬ 
tion  and  will  be  enough  to  dose  100  adult 
sheep  allowing  for  about  a  ten-per-cent 
waste. 

The  amounts  of  the  dosage  for  both  old 
sheep  and  lambs  are : 

For  lambs  under  one 

year  of  age  . x-%  ounces  (socc) 

For  sheep  past  one 

year  old  . . 3*4  ounces  (iooec) 

A  glass  with  marks  scratched  on  the 
side  with  a  file  may  be  used  for  measur¬ 
ing  the  doses. 

Sheep  maybe  drenched  with  a  narrow- 
necked  bottle,  a  syringe,  or  funnel  and 
rubber  tube  with  a  brass  mouthpiece  in 
the  end. 

Customarily  the  treatment  is  given  after 
the  sheep  have  been  starved  over  night ; 
but  apparently  it  may  be  given  with  equally 
good  results  without  preliminary  fasting, 
provided  the  animals  art?  not  gorged  with 
leed  or  water  when  treated. 

While  being  drenched,  the  sheep  should 
remain  on  all  four  legs  with  its  head  held 
norizontal  (nose  higher  than  eyes),  there 
is  danger  of  some  of  the  fluid  passing  into 
,  lun&s>  thereby  causing  pneumonia  and 
almost  certain  death. 

Care  in  the  administration  of  the  dose 
s  nghly  important  as  carelessness  or  any 
uncue  haste  is  liable  to  have  serious  re¬ 
sults.  See  Farmers ’  Bulletin  1150. 


can  be  watched  during  the  day  and  atten¬ 
tion  given  if  any  become  too  weak  from 
loss  of  blood. 

When  lambs  are  older  than  three  weeks 
before  the  operation  is  performed  the  cord 
should  not  be  pulled  out,  but  scraped  off 
with  a  knife  back  of  the.  testicles.  This  is 
done  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding. 

How  to  Dock  Lambs 

Lambs  may  well  be  docked  at  one  to 
two  weeks  of  age.  Some  sheepmen 
dock  them  when  even  younger  than  this. 
Whatever  method  of  docking  is  practiced ; 
that  is,  by  knife,  chisel,  shears,  or  hot 
pinchers  (heated  to  cherry  color)  care 
must  be  exercised  to  avoid  cutting  too- 
close  to  the  body.  A  dock  from  one  to 
two  inches  long  is  about  right.  The  skin 
is  pushed  slightly  toward  the  body  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  dock  left  longer  than 
the  lower  side.  .Severe  bleeding  seldom 
occurs  when  the  knife  is  used  and  never 
occurs  when  pinchers  at  the  proper  heat 
are  used.  Some  have  used  ordinary  small 
pruning  shears  with  good  results;  these 
shears  are  convenient  to  use,  not  of  high 
cost,  and  if  not  very  sharp,  their  method 
of  cutting  seems  to  discourage  bleeding. 

Should  serious  bleeding  occur,  a  string 
may  be  tied  slightly  around  the  dock  close 
to  the  body  and  left  for  an  hour  or  two. 
If  left  too  long  the  stump  may  slough  off, 
Disinfection,  as  in  castration,  may  -well  be 
practiced,  excepting  that  it  is  not  necessary 
when  hot  instruments  are  used.  Applying 
pine  tar  may  prevent  worry  from  flies 
in  hot  weather. 


Rations  for  Swine 


How  to  Castrate  Lambs 

CASTRATION  is  not  dangerous,  if  a 
fornw)  kC3re  is  taken,  and  can  be  per- 

shoniri  u}¥  ?ly  *vcrYge  Person— Lambs 
to  i  1  castrated  when  they  are  from  7 

cast  ram  yf  °\d'  Lhoose  a  bright  day,  don’t 

Select  3  damp  or  ra^y  day. 

to  m  ambs  Irom  the  flock  that  are 

they  canSthatCd  SULd  fence  them  off  50  that 
went  xr 5  CaUght  wlthout  undue  excite- 
before  WOrry,  or  chase  !ambs  about 

a  deanPL  furmin§  the  °Peration-  Provide 
to  after  thl  ^  ^  f°-r  them  to  "°  back 
that  your  LSf™*1011  T  perfornied-  See 

**  dS„1«S  ^  ",e  k"ife 

The  Operation 

body  tirbW0Uld,bl-held  agai‘nst  the 

tightly  Cut  a  3nd  v’nd  loot  grasped 

end  of"  thesrrrvh  °nethlrd  of  the  lo 
good  drainage  ^Tl  °r  bag’  S°  a?  to  permit 
and  with  tkL  1  £h?n  expose  the  testicles 
hoM,W  tfcSf  ieft  band  f?rce  them  out, 


For  growing  pigs.  Feed  growing  pigs 
4  lbs.  of  grain  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight. 

Ration  No.  1.  Hominy  or  corn  meal,. 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs.  Skim- 
milk,  1  qt.  to  I  lb.  grain. 

Ration  No.  2.  Hominy  or  corn  meal, 
10  lbs.  Ground  oats  (fine),  10  lbs.  Fish 
meal  or  tankage,  2  lbs. 

Ration  No.  3.  Ground  barley,  10  lbs. 
Wheat  mids,  5  lbs.  Skim  milk,  1  qt.  to 
x  lb.  of  grain. 

For  Fattening  Pigs. 

Ration  No.  1 — Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Fish  meal  or  tank¬ 
age,  1  lb. 

Ration  No.  2.  Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Skim  milk,  1  pt.  to 
1  lb.  of  grain. 

For  Brood  Sows 

Feed  brood  sows  1  to  3  lbs.  of  grain 
per  100  lbs.  liveweight,  depending  upon 
their  condition. 

When  Dry — Hominy,  corn  meal  or 
shelled  corn,  10  lbs.  Ground  oats,  10 
lbs.  Bran,  5  lbs. 

Just  before  and  just  after  farrowing. 

Ground  oats,  10  lbs.  Barn,  10  lbs.  Skim 
milk,  1  qt.  to  1  lb.  grain  or  tankage  2 
lbs. 

After  pigs  are  3  weeks  old.  Hominy 
coni  meal  or  shelled  corn  10  lbs. 
Ground  oats  10  lbs.  Bran,  10  lbs.  Tank¬ 
age,  3  lbs.  or  x  qt.  skim  milk  to  1  lb. 
grain  . 

For  nursing  pigs,  (to  be  placed  in 
creeps)— Ground  oats  (sifted)  1  lbs. 
Wheat  mids.  1  lb. 
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GLECKNER  1000  Thousan  1000  HARNESS 


12  Wear-Resisting  Improvements 


Style  “P” 

N.  Y.,  Pa.  &  East 


tor  1/2" 
traces. 

Add 

$2.65 

for  1%" 

traces 

(without 

collar) 


When  You  Buy  Harness 


EL1?  things  to  consider  are:  Quality,  Price  and  Service, 

looter! 5  k  is  well  known  and  our  reputation  for  making  the 

Varpess  has  been  earned  by  forty-eight  (48)  years  experience  in  the  Har- 
usmess.  Only  best  selection  of  hides,  thoroughly  tanned;  genuine  linen 
thread  and  tested  hardware  are  used  in  GLECKNER  Harness.  Every  operation 
is  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  GLECKNER  family  (father  and 
tour  sons). 

!'GhECKNFR”  pR|CE— is  lower  than  any  other  high  quality  harness.  Standard- 
i?rSiion  a  „  ,  TFTtity  Production  have  reduced  the  cost.  Hence  the  name  1000 
ihousan  1000  Harness  illustrated  above.  (Thousand  of  one  kind). 

"GLECKNER’’  SERVICE— is  given  by  the  GLECKNER 
dealer  nearest  to  you.  He  will  let  you  examine  the  Har¬ 
ness,  explain  the  easy  adjustments,  fit  it  to  your  horses  if 
you  so  wish,  see  that  you  receive  the  red  Guarantee  Tag 
that  goes  with  each  set  and  arrange  time  payments  if 
desired.  He  always  keeps  in  stock  extra  parts  for  your 
convenience.  No  letters  to  write,  no  red  tape.  No  special 
hardware  to  cause  delay. 

Berlin,  N.  H.,  Feb’ry  14,  1924. 

'We  hare  handled  your  team  Harness  for  several  years.  We  have  sold 
most  of  them  to  Lumbering  Companies  and  they  have  given  the  best  of 
satisfaction.’’  J.  F.  BELL  &  SONS  COMPANY. 

FREE — Send  for  Booklet  with  information  about  the  11  other  styles  and  12 
Wear- Resisting  Improvements.  Ask  for  name  of  nearest  GLECKNER  Dealer. 

W.  W.  GLECKNER  &  SONS  CO.,  Canton,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Men’s  Quality  Leather  Belts. 


SIGN 

of  the  Gleckner  Dealer 


Bruised  Knee,  Bog  Spavin, 
Thoroughpin,  Wind  Puff 

and  Similar  Blemishes  are  Quickly  Redueed  with 


It  is  powerfully  penetrating,  soothing,  cooling  and .  healing? — strengthens,  and  Invig¬ 
orates  tired,  lame  muscles  and  tendons;  stops  lameness  and  allays  pain;  takes  out  soreness 
and  inflammation;  reduces  swellings  and  soft  bunches.  It  is  mild  in  its  action  and 
pleasant  to  use. 

ABS0RBINE  does  not  blister  or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse'  can  be  used. 

TTcf»  A  RSOT)  HINT'  t0  reduce  Bursal  Enlargements,  Bog  Spavins,  Thor- 

rV  i  foi  w V  .  ™  ,  Ti0“!|ll,in!i  P*'  Sh08  Boils’  Cap|led  Hotks>  Swollen 

Glands,  Infiltrated  Parts,  Thickened  Tissues,  Rheumatic  Deposits,  Enlarged  Veins,  Painful 

Swellings  and  Affections:  to  reduce  any  strain  or  lameness;  to  repair  strained  ruptured 
tendons,  ligaments  or  muscles  to  strengthen  any  part  that  needs  it. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  HORSE  BOOK  "E” 

Your  druggist  can  supply  you  with  ABS0RBINE,  or  we  will  send  yon  a  bottle  post- 
pale.  for  $2,u0.  Write  us  if  you  have  a  case  requiring  special  directions  or  about  which 
you  would  like  information. 

W.  F.  Young.  Inc.,  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


the  right  h.Zr^11  ine  With 

between  thp  r,  gr^Bp  testicles  firmly 

the  Si cle  ntUm-,uani  fmger  aild  draw 
The  work  sho  ,the  adhenn£  cords, 

roughly  Lh  *  done  Quickly  but  not 
ereised  in  I*  *teady  pul1  should  be  ex- 
fdhenng  cord,  ti  °Ut  the  testic!es  and 
be  washed  o  f  wound  shouId  then 
carbolic  acid  «  Wlth  ,a  good  antiseptic  as 
acid  or  creohn  solution. 

Lamb  Cfre  After  °Peration 

after  the  ™  °u!d  be  permitted  to  he  quiet 

the  operatmn^wb  U  is  .best  to  Perform 
1  0n  m  the  morning-  so  the  larrib* 


How  to  Eradicate  Worms  in 
Hogs 

Secure  in  a  capsule: 

Santonin . 3  grains 

Calomel . 3  grains 

Open  the  pig’s  mouth  and  place  the 
capsule  well  back  on  the  tongue,  A  dash 
of  water  insures  the  swallowing  of  the 
capsule.  This  dose  is  sufficient  for  pigs 
weighing  40  pounds  or  more.  Pigs  under 
that  size  should  receive  not  less  than  2 
grains  of  each  ingredient.  Give  the  above 
after  pigs  have  missed  one  meal,  and  fol¬ 
low  with  a  mild  cathartic  in  the  first  feed. 


Double  treatment  (serum  and  virus) 
confers  a  permanent  immunity.  This  is 
a  dangerous  treatment  when  administered 
by  inexperienced  and  careless  hands. 

Small  herds  need  not  be  immunized  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  hog  cholera  appears  in  the 
vicinity. 

All  herds  fed  on  garbage  should  be  im¬ 
munized. 

A  veterinarian  should  be  called  when 
cholera  is  suspected,  as  it  may  spread 
rapidly  through  the  community. 


reduced  promptly  if  the  horse  is  to  be 
saved. 

The  normal  rate  of  respiration  for  a 
horse  at  rest  is  from  6  to  16  per  minute. 
Acceleration  of  this  rate  when  the  horse 
is  at  rest  may  be  caused  by  fever,  by 
filling  of  the  lungs  as  in  pneumonia  or 
by  other  diseases. 


NUMBER  OF  HORSES  AND  MULES  ON 
FARMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
AS  REPORTED  BY  THE 
CENSUS 


Normal  Pulse  Beat,  Respiration 
and  Temperature  of  the  Horse 


Stallion 

Gelding 

Mare 

Foal  2-3  yrs.  old 
Foal  6-12  months 
Foal  2-4  weeks 


28-32  per  minute 

33- 38  ” 

34- 40  " 

40-50  ” 

45-60  »’ 

70-90  " 


Facts  About  Hog  Cholera 


It  is  the  worst  disease  attacking  swine. 

It  can  be  prevented. 

It  is  caused  by  a  specific  virus. 

Anti  hog  cholera  serum  is  a  highly  ef¬ 
fective  preventative  of  the  disease,  but  it  is 
not  a  cure  for  it 

Single  treatment  (serum  alone)  will  pro¬ 
tect  unexposed  hogs  for  approximately  a 


The  pulse  may  be  counted  on  the  edge 
of  the  jawbone,  directly  in  front  of  the 
heavy  muscles  of  the  cheek.  A  rapid 
pulse  is  more  than  100  per  minute  the  out- 
pulse  usually  indicates  fever.  Where  pulse 
is  more  than  100  per  minute  the  outlook 
for  recovery  is  bad. 


Year 

Number 
of  Mules 

Number 
of  Horses 

Ratio 

1850* 

....  559,331 

4,336,719 

7.75 

1860* 

....  1,151,148 

6,249,174 

5.43 

1870* 

....  1,125,415 

7,145,370 

6.35 

1880* 

....  1,812,808 

10,357,488 

5.71 

1890 

....  2,251,876 

15,266,244 

6.78 

1900 

....  3,445,0-29 

21,216,888 

6.16 

1910 

....  4,209,769 

19,833,113 

4.71 

1920 

....  5,432,391 

19,767,161 

3.64 

1925 

, . . .  5,730,608 

16,535,759 

2.89 

*Prior  to  1890,  asses 

and  burros  were 

includ- 

ed  with 

mules. 

—"Farm  Economics." 

Pen  Room  Needed  for  Sheep 


Normal  Temperature  of  the  Horse 


Allow  from  twelve  to  sixteen  square 
feet  of  floor,  space  for  breeding  ewes, 
not  including  the  space  -  required  by  feed 
racks.  This  will  mean  a  pen  three  by 
.  four,  or  four  by  four  feet  square,  per 

The  normal  temperature  of  horses  varies  ewe.  Young  stock  or  sheep  that  are  being 

from  99.5  degrees  F.  to  xox  F.  The  fed  for  market  will  need  not  more  than 

- «  temperature  is  taken  at  the  rectum  by  using  from  five  to  eight  square  feet  of  floor 

month,  but  corner  a  permanent  immunity  a  specially  made  clinical  thermometer  about  space  per  head.  A  pen  twenty  feet  square, 

upon  logs  exposed  to  cholera  near  the  6  inches  long.  104  F.  is  a  moderate  fever,  therefore,  should  accommodate  from  fifty 

time  01  treatment.  106,  F.  is  high.  If  above  106  it  must  be  to  eighty  head. 


$56  (22) 


I  never  dread 


v, 


period  now 


WHAT  a  relief!  [No  more  troubles  at  calving!  No  sick  cows  from 
Retained  Afterbirth.  No  losses  from  Barrenness  due  to  injuries 
to  the  genital  organs  when  lowered  in  vigor.  No  lay-off  wich  sickness 
vhen  the  milk  crop  should  be  at  the  peak. 

If  you  have  been  accustomed  to  leav-  ^  Vith  unfailing  results  for  over  30  years, 
tng  the  health  and  vigor  of  freshening  *  — 


cows  to  chance,  you  know  something  of 
the  troubles  you  can  avoid  by  simply 
giving  Kow-Kare  two  to  three  weeks 
before  and  after  calving.  The  best  dairy¬ 
men  in  the  country  make  it  a  regular 
practice — would  not  think  of  getting 
along  without  it. 

Kow-Kare  builds  up  the  vigor  of  the 
digestion  and  the  genital  organs  so  that 
the  unusual  strain  of  calf-birth  becomes 
a  safe,  natural  process.  The  cow  comes 
back  to  generous  milk  giving;  the  calf  is 
a  money-asset  from  the  start.  Used 


A  concentrated  medicine  that  costs  you 
nothing  to  use.  The  certain  milk  gain 
pays  for  it  many  times  over. 

Thousands  of  dairymen  use  Kow- 
Kare  sparingly  during  winter  feeding 
for  all  their  cows.  It  helps  them  turn 
more  of  their  heavy  fepds  into  milk- 
keeps  them  responsive,  healthy,  vigor¬ 
ous.  Kow-Kare  brings  back  to  health 
cows  troubled  with  Barrenness,  Re¬ 
tained  Afterbirth,  Abortion,  Bunches, 
Scours,  Lost  Appetite,  etc.  Try  Kow- 
Kare  once  and  you  will  not  keep  cows 
without  it. 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc.,  Lyndonville,  Vermont 

Mahers  of  Kow-Kare,  Bag  Balm ,  Grange  Garget  Remedy, 

A  merica n  Horse  Tonic,  etc. 

KOW-KARE 


FAMOUS  CONDITIONER^ 

OF  MILCH  COWS 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores,  drug¬ 
gists  have  Kow-Kare — $1.25  and 
65c  sizes  (sixi  large!  cans,  $6.25). 

Full  directions  on  can.  Mail  orders 
sent  postpaid  if  your  dealer  is  not 
supplied.  Our  valuable  free  book 
on  cow  diseases  sent  free,  on  request. 
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How  to  Tell  a  Good  Cow 

The  only  way  to  tell  a  good  cow  is  by 
her  performance. 

The  milk  scale  and  record  cards  are  still 
the  only  absolutely  reliable  means  of  find¬ 
ing  out  the  real  value  of  a  cow.  But  when 
records  are  not  available,  certain  physical 
points  furnish  a  fairly  good  indication  of 
a  cow’s  milk  producing  ability. 

The  main  points  are: 

1.  Large  feed  capacity. 

(Large  barrel) 

2.  Dairy  temperament. 

(Wedge  shaped  body) 

3.  Weil-developed  udder. 

4.  Good  blood  circulation. 

5.  Strong  constitution. 

Large  Feed  Capacity 

Milk  is  made  out  of  feed.  A  cow  can’t 
make  a  lot  of  milk  unless  she  has  a  large 
feed  capacity,  so  that  she  can  cat  and  digest 
a  large  quantity  of  milk  making  material. 
The  ribs  should  be  well  sprung  and  far 
apart,  the  back  should  be  wide  over  the 
lions,  and  there  should  be  a  great  depth 
frohi  chest  to  udder. 

Dairy  Temperament 
The  so  called  “wedge  shaped”  body  is 
probably  next  in  importance.  The  first 
wedge  to  look  for  is  from  the  side.  The 
other  wedges  should  be  seen  looking  at 
the  cow  from  the  rear  and  from  the  above, 
the  one  at  the  rear  having  its  broad  side 
at  the  top  and  its  point  at  the  botom.  The 
Wedge  from  the  top  of  the  cow  should 
have  its  point  toward  the  neck. 

A  Good  Udder 

Milk  is  made  in  the  udder  and  a  cow 
with  one  or  two  under-developed  quarters, 
with  an  udder  poorly  hung  in  the  rear, 
or  with  one  cutting  oft  short  in  the  front, 
is  not  likely  to  be  a  very  good  producer . 

Good  Blood  Circulation 
Milk  is  made  by  the  milk  glands,  from 
material  taken  from  the  blood.  A  good 
blood  circulation  means  a  rapid  and  con¬ 
stant  flow  of  milk  making  materials  from 
the  intestines  throughout  the  body  and 
particularly  to  the  milk  glands.  J  he  milk 
veins  on  a  cow’s  belly  are  a  good  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  circularization.  These 
veins  should  be  long  and  crooked  and  run 
far  forward  from  the  udder.  They  should 
also  be  quite  prominent.  A  well  veined 
udder  is  also  a  good  indication  of  good 
blood  circulation. 

Good  Constitution  and  Health 
There  are  many  points  to  look  for  in 
connection  with  good  constitution  and 
health,  but  the  following  are  particularly 
important.  A  deep  chest  means  a  good 
lung  capacity.  A  smooth,  glossy  coat 
means  that  all  of  her  internal  organs  are 
functioning  well.  A  soft  and  pliable  skin 
tell  the  same.  A  bright  eye  and  wide 
muzzle  are  other  good  points. 
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Cattle  LICE 

MONEY  BACK  PLUS  10% 

If  Louse  Chase  doesn’t  kill  every  louse. 

This  marvelous,  new  powder — discovered  by 
a  practical  dairyman— kills  every  louse,  quick- 
ly,  surely — or  we  pay  you  for  your  trouble. 
No  more  feed  waste  with  scrubby,  sickiy,  ver- 
min-infested  cows.  Scores  of  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  farms  and  big  breeders  use  this  wonderful 
vermin  killer.  Whole  herd  can  be  treated 
quickly  without  muss  or  fuss— at  cost  of  a  few 
cents  per  head. 

GRAY LAWN  FARM  LOUSE- 
CHASE  is  surely  "The  Final 
Answer  to  the  Louse  Question.” 

No  other  louse  killer  has  won 
such  wide  approval  of  dairy  au¬ 
thorities. 

Handy  farm-size  sifter  top 
can,  $1.00  at  your  dealers’ — or 
by  mail  postpaid.  Guarantee  on 
every  can. 

GRAYLAWN  FARMS,  Inc.  „ 

Dept.  A-2  Newport,  Vt. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


A  PLEASURE  to  tell  you  about  our  MILKING 
IS  SHORTHORNS.  Come  and  see  us  or  write. 

M.  WHITNEY  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull 


Registered,  yearling 

_ _ -  _  by  Langwater  AK 

lire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  miffing  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


n  r>  _ _ /*  „_  BULLS  from  8  to  14 

7  Guernsey  Cows  months  $50. 

Registered ;  not  listed 

p.  L.  DWIGHT  DE  RUYTER,  N.  Y. 


■pOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

*  EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater.  Wis. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFFRS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  tew 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 


YOUNG  STOCK  for  pasture.  One 
hundred  acres.  Flowing  well. 
Cement  tank. 

ELMER  A.  SNELL,  LaFARGEVILLE,  N.Y. 


WANTED 


TRADED  A  TEAM  AND  WAGON 

FOR  JERSEYS 

ssk  was? 

for  them  to  trade  some  equipment,  harness,  a  wagon  and  a 
team,  for  foundation  stock.  . 

bh  Last  month  one  of  their  young-  cows  completed  an  official 

■  test  with  a  record  of  913  lbs.  of  fat  and  18867  lbs.  of  milk, 

”  another  produced  over  850  lbs.  of  fat  and  14513  lbs.  of  nnlk. 

(jnsr 

Confidence  in  the  Jersey  was  not  misplaced. 

'W  111 

Write  f<r  a  free  copy  of  JERSEY  FACTS 

□C 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  W.  23d  St.  NEW  YORK 

Common  Stock  Remedies 

Aloes— Cathartic,  laxative  or  bitter 
tonic  depending  on  the  amount  given.  Re¬ 
quires  15-20  hours  for  operation.  Dose 
Cattle,  1-2  oz.  Horses  2-8  drams.  ^  Sheep 
and  hogs,  1-2  drams.  Can  be  given  in 
warm  water  as  a  drench.  >  . 

Boracic  acid— An  antiseptic^  tisea 
mainly  as  a  dry  powder  for  a  dressing  for 
wounds.  It  is  sometimes  used  internally 
for  diarrhea  in  calves.  Dose  10-30  grains 
ill  syrup  3  times  a  day. 

Carbolic  acid— Deodenzes  and  kills 
bacteria.  Poisonous.  It  is  used  in  from 
2-5%  solution  as  an  antiseptic  for  wounds, 
particularly  those  that  have  pus. 

Iodoform— A  powder  used  as  a  dress¬ 
ing  for  wounds.  May  be  used  alone  or 
with  tw’ice  its  bulk  of  powdered  boiacic 

acid.  ... 

Common  lime — Lime  water,  which 
contains  all  the  lime  it  will  dissolve  is  fre¬ 
quently  given  for  indigestion  in  calves. 

Raw  linseed  oil — A  laxative.  Dose, 
cattle  2-4  pints.  Horses  1-3  pints.  Sheep 
and  hogs  A~x  pint. 

Corrosive  sublimate— Very  poisonous. 
A  one  to  one  thousand  solution  makes 
a  good  disinfectant  tor  barns  and  for  sui- 
gical  instruments. 

Epsom  salts— A  saline  cathartic. 
Dose,  Cattle  1-2  pounds.  Sheep  and  hogs, 
lA-lA  pound.  Not  usually  given  to  horses. 
Dilute  and  give  as  a  drench. 

Saltpeter  (Nitrate  of  potash)  Given 
to  stimulate  kidneys.  Dose,  Cattle  and 
horses,  ^4-2  oz.  Sheep  and  swine, 
drams.  Dissolve  and  give  as  a  drench. . 

Sweet  spirit  of  nitre— A  stimulant,  is 
antispasmodic  and  increases  the  secretions 
from  skin,  lungs  and  kidneys.^  Do  not 
mix  with  water  until  ready  to  give.  Dose, 
Horses  and  cattle,  2-4  oz.  Hogs,  2-4 
drams.  .  .  , 

Turpentine— Stimulant,  antiseptic  and 


Fishkill  Farms 

Offers 

Holstein  Heifer 

Rich  in  the  blood  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 

This  handsome  heifer  calf  born  No¬ 
vember  16,  1926,  represents  four  crosses 
of  the  blood  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
Inka,  the  greatest  son  of  the  worlds 
famous  milk  sire  Colantha  Johanna 
Lad.  Her  sire’s  dam  holds  a  record  of 
30.85  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  Her 
maternal  and  paternal  sire  *s. 
veld  Homestead  De  Kol  4th  who  has  ^2 
A  R  daughters,  he  being  by  the  famous 
Hengerveld  Homestead  De  Kol  out  or 
jenny  Linn  Colantha,  a  30-pound 
daughter  at  four  years  of  age. 

For  further  particulars  and  pedi¬ 
grees,  prices,  terms,  etc.,  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Owner 

Hopewell  Junction  New  York 


SWINE  BREEDERS 

i  T  I  f  PIGS  SIX  TO  EIGHT  WEEKS 

Large  type  U. I. C.  0F  age.  Bred  from  png 
winning  strain.  Will  ship  on  approval.  Price  $10.00  «n 
pedigree.  E.  LAFLEB,  PENN  YAN.  N.  Y.  


FEEDING  PIGS 


rrmlMY’  Dir  Q  FOR  SALE— Either  Chester  an* 
F ELDING  rlGo  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  9  weds 
old,  $6.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  Mtect Ion  of  Pg 
at  present,  cither  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  P 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  " 

are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  W 

Safe' delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A  M  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


CqIa  Express  charges  paid  to  you* 

Pigs  ror  bale  depot.  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  A0Sga^f3  pure  bred 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks  ol  ,  $  •  ks  0y  $8.50 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  o  ,  j 

k  ,w<r wa  a 

-"S’  »«  2  t.  »  >** 

r,"o.  SfX?"  H,LL  Fw.TU  «.» 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  “*J|.uf1>ld! 

cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  J1®5  h  ^11  (I'D 

$6.00  each;  S  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each, 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  1  ~  ^  B0* 

on  approval,  and  you  canfccd  U  money, 

satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  y 
Safe  deliviry  guaranteed-  No  charge  for  crat  . 
plenty  of  ydgs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX  ^ 

388  Salem  St..  Woburn,  Mass.  0 


Blustery,  cold  days  with  the  thermometer  way  down  and  feed 
prices  way  up!  NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  Unadilla  and  prepare 
against  such  a  costly  combination.  The  Unadilla  makes  and 
•keeps  a  good,  green,  succulent,  palatable  silage  that  will  take 
the  place  of  grass— and  put  profit  into  your  milk  pail. 

Its  air-tight,  frost  repellant,  storm-defying  construction  will 
keep  your  silage  good  to  the  last  forkful. 

No  sticking  or  freezing  of  doors.  The  continuous  opening 
at  the  level  of  the  silage  saves  heavy,  tiresome  pitching. 
Simply  push  the  silage  out. 

Write  today  for  inter¬ 
esting  Unadilla  Catalog 
,_v  and  learn  the  exclusive 

Unadilla  features. 

Our  water  tubs,  st or- 

1  ^ _ jj  UNADILLA  SILO  Co! 
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Your  Chance  to  Have 
a  Craine  Silo 

at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated  silo 
of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and  turn 
loss  into  profit ! 

Every  year  more  dairy  owners  order 
us  to  rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an 
opportunity* — just  like  yours.  They  get 
a  real  Craine — the  silo  that  laughs  at 
smashing  storms — resists  frost — keeps 
silage  better — stands  firm  and  straight — 
needs  no  tinkering — earns  profits  for 
years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo  means 
to  you.  Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it — 
and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  at  the  same 
time  1 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine  re- 
builts — how  they  stand  up 
and  serve  others — how  we 
rebuild — what  you  get. 

Address 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  180-B-l 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


CRAINE 

TRIPLE  WALL  '  ■ 

S I  LOS 

the  silos  .of  giant  strength 


SEPARATOR 

Learn  all  about  this  brand  new,  vastly  im- 
Vie>  *  epB;rator-  Unexcelled  by  any  in  the 
world  for  close  skimming,  easy  turning  and 
convenience.  New  quick-cleaning  Bowlis  san¬ 
itary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk.  Makes 
chick  or  thm  cream  perfectly.  Seven  sizes 
crom  large,  easy  turning  860  lb.  capacity,  down 
to  one-cow  size.  Try  one  for  30  — 

our  risk.  Freight  paid 
»oth  ways  if  returned.  Shipped 
1  rom  Point  near  yoa. 

factory  prices 

w  Easy  Payment  Terms. 

Sj'ltWy  payments  as  low  as 
92.20.  Our  most  liberal  terms 
Will  surprise  you.  Customers 
have  saved  from  »60 
*°  e1®0  by  buying  an  American. 

tend  Cor  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  the  new  models;  the 
®any  vast  improvements;  our 
^'i’^atee  of  satisfaction ;  our  free 
*wvicmg  and  our  sensational 
®oney-saylng  trial  offer  and  rock 
Bottom  prices.  WRITE  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Go.' 

S°*  20-K  Bainbridge,  N.  Y..  or  - 
gg*  20-K1929  W.43d  St„  Chicago,  Ill, 


CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE-- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CLIPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail. 
CUPPING  Improves  the  health  of 

CATTLE,  HORSES,  MULES,  etc.  Use 
a  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 

cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 

129  ?i1LLJrTTE  CLIPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

''131  w-  31*1  St.,  Dept.  A.,  New  r*%  N.  Y. 


destroys  parasites  both  external  and  in 
ternal.  Useful  in  indigestion,  and  bloat¬ 
ing.  Dose,  Horses  and  cattle,  1-2  oz. 
Sheep  and  swine  1/3  oz. 

Common  Measurements  for  Medicine 

Teaspoon  holds  about  i  dram  (%  oz.) 
Tablespoon  holds  about  4  drams  (%  oz.) 
Desert  spoon  holds  about  2  drams 
Teacup  holds  about  5  oz. 

Note. — Home  remedies  are  often  useful 
but  care  should  be  used  with  them.  Ani¬ 
mals  that  are  sick  usually  need  the  care  of 
a  veterinarian. 
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How  to  Stop  a  Self-Sucking  Cow 

One  of  the  simplest  and  surest  methods 
of  breaking  a  cow  of  sucking  herself  is  to 
put  an  old  work  bridle  on  her.  The  bit 
of  the  bridle  should  be  divided  in  the 
middle. 

_  This  will  stop  the  confirmed  sucker.  The 
bit  will  bother  her  for  a  day  or  two,  but 
she  will  soon  get  used  to  it.  This  method 
does  not  interfere  with  the  cow  moving 
around  as  she  desires. 


Dimensions  of  Stalls  and  Pens 

Box  Tie  Stalls 

Stalls  or 

Kind  Pens  Length 

Horse  (Feet)  (Feet)  Width  (Feet) 

Single  - 12x12  7*..  5 

Double  ....  7  q 

Catle 

Beef  . 10x12  5  8 

Lar™  Average  5  (3i/2  with  partition) 

.  5'A(3  without  partition) 

Sheep 

(Ewe)  - 4x  4 

Hogs 

(Brood 

Sow)  . 6x  8 

Allow  15  feet  from  front  of  manger 
to  back  of  litter  alley.  All  floors  in  stalls 
should  slope  back  toward  gutter  or  drain 
not  less  than  %  to  1/3  inch  to  each  foot. 

. ,  °r  cattle  the  gutter  should  be  16  inches 
wide,  and  at  least  4  inches  deep  on  alley" 
side  and  8  inches  on  stall  side. 


Labor  Per  Cow 

Time  required  per  day  for  the  care 
01  one  cow: 

1914  1915  Percent 

Ooeratlon  (459,COWS)  (429  COWS)  Of  tot’l. 

Mil  kina1  rr,lnllt®s.  minutes  time 

U?‘"y.n9  .  16-33  16.14  57 

Feeding  .  335  3 .39  12 

l  eaning  cows . 35  35  1r/ 

Cleaning  barn  and  " 

other  care  of  cattle  4.92  495  17 

Care  of  milk  and 

dairy  utensils -  2.71  .67  2 

Incidental  labor  ...  .42  67  2 

Business  manage- 

ment  . -15  .15 

Tot.al. .  28.73  28.56  100 

—Michigan  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  277. 

Duration  and  Frequency  of  Heat 
in  Farm  Animals 

If  not  im¬ 
pregnated 
heat  will 
In  heat  for  recur  in 

Cowt  . 5-7  days*3  to  6  week 

. £-3  days*3  to  4  weeks 

. 2-3  days  17  to  28  days 

8#,w.'  V’VV . 2-4  days  21  days 

^Subject  to  variation. 


Average  Birth  Weight  of  Calves 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  found 
the  average  birth  weight  of  calves  of  the 
several  breeds  to  be  as  follows,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  sex : 

*55?” . 

Ayrshire*  * .  69  to  70  lbs* 

Ho,stein  . . . .  88  to  90  lbs. 


Definitions  and  Terms 

Line  Breeding — Refers  to  the  mating 
of  animals  that  have  been  bred  along  the 
same  blood  lines.  It  may  also  be  defined 
as  the  restriction  of  the  mating  and  select- 
lng  of  animals  to  a  single  line  of  descent 
with  the  purpose  of  improvement. 

Inbreeding— Is  the  mating  of  father 
and  daughter,  mother  and  son,  or  brother 
and  sister. 

Purebred — A  term  denoting  register¬ 
ed  animals  or  animals  eligible  for  registra¬ 
tion. 

Grade — Generally  an  animal  sired  by 
a  purebred  and  out  of  a  grade  or  scrub 
cow.  .  It  may  mean,  however,  any  animal 
carrying  50  per  cent  or  more  of  pure 
blood. 

Scrub— An  animal  carrying  little  or 
no  pure  blood. 


"The  Cutter  That 
Does  Not  Cto$* 


freeMachine 
a  Farmer  Owns” 


"’HAT  is  how  one  user,  C.  A.  Rogers,  Harford,  N.  Y., 
describes  the  Papec  Cutter.  These  features  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  others. 

^  “I  especially  like  the  ease  and  security  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
knives  to  the  shear  plate.  The  third  roll  is  great,  especially  on  loose 
or  crooked  corn,  and  feeding  millet  or  straw.”  .  .  .  “It  takes  all  the 
corn  a  man  can  throw  off  and  practically  does  its  own  feeding”  .  . . 
“Noiseless  and  slow-running  motion”.  .  .  “Requires  the  least  power 
of  any  filler  I  have  knowledge  of”.  . .  “The  inch  cut  makes  ensilage 

look  like  shelled  corn.”  . .  .  “Will  blow  ensilage  to  the  clouds,  if 
necessary”  . .  .  “It  works  perfectly  in  every  way.” 

Your  Dealer  Will  Show  You  a  Model  Suited  to  Your  Power 

Send  for  FREE  1927  Papec  Catalog 

It  tells  how  to  put  up  silage  at  less  cost.  How  to  make 
a  Papec  pay  for  itself  in  one  or  two  seasons.  Write  for 
your  copy  NOW. 

Papec  Machine  Company 

i-1  1  1  Main  Street  -  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


'Your  Neighbor  Has  One  - 


Soft 

|  Absorbent  Texture 

Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DluATORS 

For  the  treatment  of  Spider,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers,' 
Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment.  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  ^  Manufac  tured  by  ^ 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 
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Yoiill  find 

Kelly  quality 
m  both 
these  tires 


'HE  regular  Kelly-Springfield  tire  is  built  now,  as  it  always 
has  been,  for  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  the  best  the  market  affords. 


For  those  who  do  not  need  the  extra  durability  of  the  regular 
Kelly  product,  but  who  do  want  to  get  real  value  in  a  lower  priced 
tire,  Kelly  builds  the  Buckeye,  a  sturdy,  full-ply,  full-size  tire  that 
compares  favorably  with  many  other  tires  offered  at  higher  pi  ices. 


Whether  you  want  the  very  best,  or  whether  you  simply  want 
good  honest  tires  at  a  modest  price,  you  can  purchase  any  tire 
marked  “Made  by  Kelly-Springfield”  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  your  money  can’t  buy  anything  better. 


The  regular  Kelly  tire  costs  no  more  than  any  of  the  well-known 
makes.  The  Buckeye  costs  less.  You  can’t  go  wrong  on  either. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  be  one  in  your  town. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


IZC  I  IV  SPRINGFIELD  *T|  DCC 

IV  LILLY  PNEUMATIC  1 1  IVCo 


Rust-resisting 
Copper-Steel 


_ _  For  Culverts,  Tanks, 

i^oppci  -t*y***  — -  # 

Flumes,  Gutters,  Silos,  Roofing,  Siding,  Etc. 

Apollo-Keystone  Copper  Steel  galvanized  gives 
unequaled  service,  above  or  below  the  ground. 

*  _  ...  .  _ \ _ i _ j _ a r. v  When 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 


because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  Cent,  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalogue.  State 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO.^ 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Mechanics 


How  to  Find  Size  of  Pulley 


rings,  rings  stuck  in  grooves,  or  scoring  on 
cylinder  walls. 


So  many  subscribers  seem  to  have 
trouble  in  finding  the  proper  size  of  pul¬ 
leys  for  feed  grinders,  saw  rigs,  and  other 
belt  driven  equipment  that  perhaps  a  few 
suggestions  may  be  helpful.  There  is 
really  a  very  simple  rule  based  on  the  xact 
that  the  size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley 
multiplied  together  equals  the  size  and 
speed  of  the  driven  pulley  multiplied  to¬ 
gether.  It  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

To  find  size  of  driven  pulley — Multiply  size 
and  speed  of  driving  pulley  together  and 
divide  by  speed  of  driven  pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driven  pulley  Multiply 
size  and  speed  of  driving  pulley  togeth¬ 
er  and  divide  by  size  of  driven  pulley. 

To  find  size  of  driving  pulley — Multiply 
size  and  speed  of  driven  pulley  together 
and  divide  by  speed  of  driving  pulley. 

To  find  speed  of  driving  pulley — Multiply 
size  andP speed  of  driven  pulley  together 
and  divide  by  size  of  driving  pulley.  P 
ley  sizes  should  be  inches. 


♦Often  occurs  just  after  starting  due  to 
first  charges  not  firing  in  cylinder  and 
passing  through  into  exhaust  pipe,  where 
burning  gases  from  first  few  explosions 
will  ignite  them. 


How  to  Care  for  Belts 


Trouble  Chart  for  Gasoline 
Engines 

Loss  of  Power 


IGNITION:  Spark  occurring  too  .late; 

spark  weak  because  of  partial  short  circuit 
nr  hitterv  becoming  exhausted;  dirty  spar 
plugs  poor  connections;  dirty  timer;  poor 
Er  broken  wiring  in  case  of  magneto, 
breaker  points  worn,  oily,  or  out  of  adjusx 
ment;  commutator  brush  dirty  or.^y'-.c-h. 

iriipi  •  Mixture  too  lean  or  too  xich. 
supply  Pipe  Part™  clogged;  inlet  valve  not 
opening  sufficiently  due.  to  wear;  water  m 
easoline-  leaks  around  intake  manifold. 

MOTOR:  Overheating  in  cylinder  or  bear- 
ines-  gummy,  inferior  or  insufficient  oil, 
exhaust  pipe’  partially  clogged ;  governor 
rmt  of  adiustment;  lack  of  compression, 
which  mU'3  be  due  to  worn,  stuck  or  brok¬ 
en  piston  rings;  scored  cyhnder  waUs .teaks 
through  and  around  head  joints,  vaA^ 
sticking  worn,  pitted,  or  not  seating  PreP* 
Irly  becku^e  of  dirt;  in  cold  weather  engine 
and  cooling  water  too  cold. 


Misfiring 


IGNITION:  Weak  batteries;  poor  con¬ 
nections’  dirty  timer;  vibrator  points  pitted 
nr  dirty  or  cracked  plugs,  points  of 

plug  not  properly  spaced;  make  and  break 
points  not  touching  Pr°Perly. 

FUEL:  Mixture  too  lean  01  too  nen,  gat. 
oline  passage  partly  clogged;  xvater  in  „as 

0lMOTOR:  Lack  of  compression;  valves 
sticky  or  not  working  properly. 


Pounding 


IGNITION:  Spark  too  early. 

motor-  Red-hot  carbon  deposit  in  cy 

(piston  slap). 


Backfiring 


IGNITION:  Spark  too  late. 

advanced^ "short  1>circuitr0nmprimary  wire; 

WiFUEL:  "weak  Sure;  occasionally  too 


carburetor  gasket 


Explosions  in  exhaust  pipe " 

IGNITION:  Irregular  ignition;  poor  spark 

0rFUEL:1M!xtSurektoo  lean  or  too  rich. 


Overheating 


IGNITION:  Spark  too  late,  or  very  weak. 
MOTOR  -^Insufficient  F  lubrication  ^  'cool- 


As  new  belts  stretch  considerably  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  few  days,  the  end  of  the  lace 
used  should  not  be  cut  off  short  until  the 
stretch  is  taken  out  of  the  belts.  In  this 
way  the  same  lacing  may  he  used  for  re¬ 
sewing. 

If  the  belts  have  become  wet  and  shrunk,  : 
the  lacings  should  he  let  out  before  the 
belts  are  put  on,  for  very  tight  belts  cause 
undue  friction  on  the  bearings. 

When  lacing  a  belt,  cut  the  ends  off 
square  with  the  aid  of  a  try-square. 

Lay  out  the  holes  for  lacing  by  measure, 
not  by  guess. 

For  canvas  belts  the  holes  should  not 
be  nearer  the  end  than  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  or  nearer  the  edge  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch. 

The  hinged  type  of  lace  is  probably  the 
best  lace  for  canvas  belts,  because  the  ends 
of  the  belt  are  protected  from  fraying. 

In  lacing,  keep  the  lacing  as  near  the 
same  tension  throughout  the  width  as  pos¬ 
sible,  so  that  one  edge  will  not  be  tighter 
than  the  other.  If  this  is  not  done,  the 
belt  will  not  run  true. 

Run  the  flesh  side  of  a  leather  belt  and 
the  seamed  side  of  a  rubber  belt  away 
from  the  pulley. 

It  is  better  to  use  two  rows  of  holes  for 
canvas  and  rubber  belts,  because  the  holes 
are  more  likely  to  tear  out  in  these  belts 
than  the  leather  belts. 

The  use  of  a  punch  weakens  canvas 
and  rubber  belts.  Use  an  awl. 

Do  not  use  a  pulley  narrower  than  the 
belt;  use  one  a  little  wider. 

Do  not  place  the  tightener  pulley  against 
the  tight  side  of  belt  or  near  the  larger 

pulley.  .  ,  ,  ,  1t 

Oil  allowed  to  drip  on  leather  belts 
will  destroy  their  life. 

In  damp  places  it  is  not  considered  ad¬ 
visable  to  use  canvas  belts  between  fixed 
shafts  or  machines. 

To  find  the  length  of  belt  required  for 
two  pulleys  when  the  length  cannot  be 
measured  directly  by  a  tape  line,  add  the 
diameter  of  the  two  pulleys  together,  di¬ 
vide  the  sum  by  2,  multiply  the  quotient 
by  3J/i,  and  add  the  product  of  twice  the 
distance  between  the  centers  of  the  two 
shafts. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  not 
place  connected  shafts  or  pulleys  one  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  other.  This  does  not  apply 
to  quarter-twist  belts. 

Pulleys  must  be  in  line  to  insure  the  belt 
running  with  its  full  width  on  them. 

"  Do  not  attempt  to  soften  a  leather  belt 
with  lubricating  oil.  This  will  rot  the 

On  machines  that  are  constantly  stopped 
and  started,  use  stronger  belts  than  would 
be  needed  for  steady  power  only. 

Patented  sticky  belt  dressing  should  be 
used  to  prevent  slippage  only  in  the  work¬ 
ing  hours,  when  it  is  not  economical  to 
stop  the  machine  to  shorten  the  belt  or 
to  apply  proper  belt  dressing. 


How  to  Figure  the  Length  of  a 
Belt 


Irregular  Speed 


IGNITION:  Loose  connections,  or  partly 
broken  wire;  vibrator  points  rough,  pitted, 

0V^Lrs£.^"Sotec.rburet<.r  irregular; 

'  MOTOR  f  "Governor  gummy,  sticky,  out  of 
adjustment  or  badly  worn;  valves  sticky. 


Smoke 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAlNT  BOOK  tells  an  ahout^painv 

and  Fainting  for  Durability.  LlrfvRltV  OFFER. 


■Rinck  smoke  in  exhaust  indicates  too 
rich  a  mixture.  Bluish  smoke  indicates 
too  *  much  "lubricating  oil.  Smoke  from l  the 
crank  case  or  open  end  of  cylinder  indi¬ 
cates  letk  past  the  piston;  look  for  worn 


When  lacing  a  new  belt  to  go  over  fixed 
pulleys  or  fixed  shafts,  the  following  rule 

should  be  used:  .  . 

Cut  the  belt  short,  so  that  it  will  be 
tight.  To  do  this,  stretch  a  light  wire 
over  the  pulleys  and  get  the  exact  lengt 
the  belt  is  to  be  when  stretched.  For  eacli 
foot  of  wirg_make  the  belt  from  1-10  inc 
to  3-16  inch  shorter,  depending  on  how 
likely  the  belt  is  to  stretch.  With  wire 
24  feet  long  and  an  average  belt,  then,  a - 
low  1-8  inch  per  foot,  and  thus  cut  tn 
belting  3  inches  shorter  than  the  wire. 


Alcohol  Dilution  Table  for  Radiators 

The  following  table  gives  the  P™P<>rti°"s.  °*  temperatures  to’  which 

for  cooling  systems  of  various  capacities,  and  the  sate  temperatures 

the  mixtures  may  ^subjected  without  fr«gj|  „  to  °ow"  « 

Total  Capacity  of  +20°  F  pfnts  Pints  Pints  Pints  Pints  Pints 

Cooling  System  Prntt^mnte Alcohol  Alcohol  Water  Alcohol  Water  Alcoh 

o.  rt  41  10  b  V  '  A  rt 


and  Painting  for  Durawnty.  kUf  [VEUy  OFFER. 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVER* 

WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Bat.  I M* 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


16  pints  (2  gals.) 
24  pints  (3  gals.) 
32  pints  (4  gals.) 
40  pints  (5  gals.) 
48  pints  (6  gals.) 
Percent  of  Alco¬ 
hol  and  Water 
Specific  Gravity 
of  Mixture 


13 

20 

27 

33 

40 


3 

4 

5 

7 

8 


11 

17 

23 

29 

35 


5 

7 

9 

11 

13 


10 

15 

20 

26 

31 


6 

9 

12 

14 

17 


9 

14 

18 

23 

28 


7 

10 

14 

17 

20 


8 

12 

16 

20 

24 


8 

12 

16 

20 

24 


84%  16%  73%  27%  65%  35%  58%  42%  50% 


50% 


0.9805 


0.9691 


0.9592 


0.9486 


0.9345 
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How  to  Clean  a  Saw 

Saws  which  are  used  on  farms  very 
often  unavoidably  get  wet,  and  a  wet  saw 
soon  becomes  rusty._  If  it  is  cleaned  soon 
after  the  rust  begins  to  appear  on  the 
blade,  it  may  be  brought  to  as  smooth  a 
surface  as  a  new  saw.  If,  however,  the 
saw  is  neglected,  the  blade  becomes  rust 
pitted,  and  the  pits  cannot  be  removed,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  depressions  in  the  metal. 

Sandpaper,  emery  cloth  or  any  other 
substance  which  would  leave  marks  on 
blade  should  not  be  used  in  cleaning  a 
saw.  Lump  pumice  stone  and  water  are 
very  satisfactory  materials  for  cleaning 
saw  blades.  Four  or  five  3-  or  4-inch 
lumps  weigh  a  pound  and  cost  twenty-five 
cents  at  drug  stores. 

To  clean  a  saw,  place  it  flat  on  a  bench 
or  some  other  solid  support.  Put  a  small 
quantity  of  water  on  the  blade,  rub  the 
blade  with  the  pumice  stone  until  all  the 
rust  is  worn  off,  and  then  wipe  the  blade 
clean  with  a  rag.  All  saws,  drawshaves, 
and  other  smooth  tools  may  be  cleaned  in 
this  way. 

If  saws  are  to  be  left  unused  for  any 
length  of  time,  they  should  be  covered 
with  a  light  coat  of  machine  oil. 


Table  of  Files  for  Filing- 
Handsaws 

(Recommended  by  a  well  known  saw¬ 
manufacturing  firm.) 

For  3-,  3)4-,  and  4-point  crosscut,  use 
7-inch  regular  taper. 

F°r_  4 V2-,  5-,  and  5)4-point  crosscut, 
use  6-inch  regular  taper. 

for  6-,  7-,  8-,  and  9-point  crosscut, 
use  4)4-inch  regular  taper. 

For  10-,  11-,  and  12-point  crosscut, 
use  5)4-inch  slim  taper. 

IHor  4)4-,  5-,  5)4-,  and  6-point  rip,  use 
4)4- inch  regular  taper. 

For  4-point  rip  and  coarser,  use  fl¬ 
inch  regular  taper. 


How  to  Make  a  Soldering-  Flux 

Drop  small  pieces  of  metallic  zinc,  a 
few  at  a  time,  into  muriatic  acid  until  it 
stops  bubbling.  Allow  to  settle,  pour  off 
the  clear  liquid  and  dilute  with  an  equal 
amount  of  water.  Add  a  piece  of  sol 
ammoniac  about  the  size  of  a  walnut  to 
V2  quart  of  the  liquid.  This  flux  is  good 
for  cleaning  tin  and  most  metals,  with  the 
exception  of  old  zinc  and  galvanized  iron. 

Use  clear  muriatic  acid  as  a  flux  for 
galvanized  iron,  but  be  sure  to  wash  off 
the  acid  before  soldering. 

How  to  “Tin”  a  Soldering  Iron 

hirst  file  the  point  of  the  iron  until  each 
tace  is  smooth  and  the  iron  has  a  good 

point-  Heat  1°  a  dul1  red>  diP  into  the  flux 
already  mentioned  or  rub  in  sol  ammoniac 
then  roll  the  point  in  solder.  If  the  clean- 
mg  of  the  iron  has  been  properly  done  the 
solder  wdl  coai;  the  iron  with  a  thin  film. 
v\  rpe  the  iron.  with  a  cloth  each  time  it 
is  heated  and  it  will  remain  “tinned”  for 
some  time. 

How  to  Solder  a  Hole  in  Tin 
First  clean  the  tin  around  the  hole  with 
•andpaper  or  emery  cloth,  then  cover  the 
,e  a,  flux.  Heat  the  soldering  iron 
v  nch  has  been  properly  tinned.  Enough 
solder  will  stick  to  the  iron  to  solder  the 

hn  !'  ,the  point  of  the  iron  to  the 

1  tbe  metal  has  been  properly 

cleaned  the  solder  will  stick  and  fill  the 


Number  of  Nails  to  the  Pound 


16 

20 

40 

60 


Penny  fine,  VA 

Inch 

it 

com.,  I}*. 

V/z 

<1 

a 

'••••■•it 
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"  2 

44 
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44 
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44 
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Shingles  Required  for  a  Roof 

posed  ft?  S<?ua,re  foot  ^  takes  9  if  ex- 
cheft  and  -i  8  lf  exP°sed  *n- 

the  weatlier.  ^  *  exposed  5  inches  to 

toJcovJhe  nu^b„er  of  Shingles  required 
ers  on  /h  lon@r’  and  the  raft- 

4)4  incheft  Slde  14  ft‘  Shin&les  exP«sed 
28  X  38=1064  (sq.  ft.)  x8=8512  shingles. 
To  c  j  Ans. 

foof  rafters,  giving  the 

the  Width  ^  Sri  pilch-;J.take  three-fifths  of 
is  30  fep1.  ?  the  building.  If  the  building 

exclusft?  ^Ide’  *hey.  must  be  18  feet  long, 
USlve  of  projection. 
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TONIGHT,  on  more  than  a  quarter* 
million  farms,  Delco-Light  will  make 
short  work  of  the  chores. 

At  an  early  hour  the  lights^  will  be 
snapped  off  at  the  barn  and  the  whole 
family  will  be  ready  for  an  evenjng  of 
enjoyment — an  evening  made 
free  from  tiresome  tasks  by 
electrically  operated  machinery 
at  both  house  and  bam — an 
evening  made  bright  and  cheer* 
ful  by  electric  light  wherever 
it’s  wanted. 

Is  your  home  one  of  the 
quarter-million  that  is  equipped 
with  DelcoLight?  If  not,  think 

E  LECTRJC  LI  GHT 


A  size  Ddco-Lignt 
for  every  need. 

ISO  watts  to  i2jo 
watts  capacity. 

Battery,  Non-Battery, 
Automatic  and 
Semi-Automatic 
Plants. 

Prices:  $225  up,  f.o.b. 
Dayton. 


what  DelcoLight  would  mean.  Think 
about  it  the  next  time  you  light  your 
lantern— the  next  time  you  try  to 
crowd  hours  of  work  into  a  few  remain* 
ing  minutes  of  daylight. 

And  when  you  think  of  DelcoLight, 
remember  that  it  is  a  convenience 
you  can  easily  afford— that  it  is 
low  in  first  cost,  low  in  cost  of 
operation  and  can  be  bought  on 
easy  terms. 

See  the  DelcoLight  Dealer  or 
write  direct  to  the  factory  for 
complete  information. 

DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-201.  DAYTON,  OHIO 

E  LECTRJC  POWER. 


Dependable 


DELCO-LIGHT 

FARM  ELECTRICITY 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc,  39  West  45tl  St,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LIGHTNING.  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mflls,  roll  our  own  sheets; 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO»  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof;  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V- 
Crimp.  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings.  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value;  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  beat  advertisement; 

Write  today  I  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction:  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  1  *  t  or  for  Garage 

THEEDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

312-362  Butler  St* 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


Automobile  Went  Dead 


Heavy  rain 
e  h  o  r  ted 

..  _  all  con¬ 

nections,  no  juice,  no  turn  over.  A  “trick  of  the  trade" 
dried  out  all  wiring  without  fire  in  two  minutes  and  the 
car  started  off  as  though .  nothing  had  happened.  SPARK 
PLUG  FOULED  CONTINUOUSLY  in  another  car  nothing 
seemed  to  help.  A  “trick  of  the  trade"  showed  how  to 
avoid  fouling.  An  automobile  mechanic’s  note  book  gives 
10  years  of  practical  "tricks  of  the  trade”,  worth  dollars 
and  time  to  any  owner  or  man  connected  with  automobiles. 
Not  the  common  “instruction  book”  but  a  friend  that  helps 
you  out  of  scrapes  and  difficulties. 

Ask  for  free  circular. 

L.  E.  SUTCLIFFE 

310  East  20th  Street,  Chester,  Penoa. 


Kill  Rats  wa* 

In  Prance  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
Mils  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
_  ,  ,  beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 

-----  Quickly  dear  dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 
no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  ealled  Danysz  Virus. 

_  D  1  Get  our  free  book  on  rats 

rree  jd ook  an<j  mice,  teiung  about 

VIRUS  and  bow  to  get  some. 

VIRUS,  Inc.  Dept.  S-A  121  W.  15th  St.  New  York 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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Blow  Profits  Your  Way 


MAKE  your  idle  swamp  land 
grow  crops.  Drain  it  by  blasting 
ditches  with  Hercules  dynamite. 
Read  “Land  Development  with  Her¬ 
cules  Dynamite."  It  tells  you  how 
to  blast  ditches,  clear  stump  land, 
subsoil,  and  plant  trees  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  Sign  the  coupon  for  a  free 
copy. 


HERCULES  POWDER,  COMPANY 

*  (INCORPORATED} 


913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 


Name  ,, 
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Farm  Mechanics  (continued) 


Radio  Broadcasting  Stations  in  The  United  States 

£DKA,  Pittsburgh _ 309.1  WHAM,  Rochester,  N.  Y. -  278 

XFAB,  Lincoln,  Neb. _ 340.7  WHAP,  New  York - - 431 

KFBU,  Laramie,  Wyoming - 374.8  WHAR,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. - 275 

KFI,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. _ 467  WHAS,  Louisville,  Ky, - 399.8 

KFKX,  Hastings,  Nebraska - 288.3  WHAZ,  Troy,  N.  Y  - 379.5 

KFKF,  Shenandoah,  Iowa  - 461.3  WHB,  Kansas  City,  Mo. - 565.5 

KLDS,  Independence,  Mo.  - 440.9  WHBP,  Johnstown,  Pa.  - 2Zo 

KGW,  Portland,  Oregon  - 491.1  WHN,  New  York  - 561.2 

KHJ,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. - 405.2  WHO,  Des  Moines,  Iowa - 526 

KMOX,  St.  Louis,  Mo. _ 280.2  WIAD,  Philadelphia  - 295 

KMTR,  Los  Angeles - 238  WIBG,  Elkins  Park  Pa. - 223 

KNX,  Los  Angeles _ 336.9  WIBO,  Chicago,  Illinois  - 266 

KOA,  Denver,  Colorado  _ 322.4  WHT,  Chicago,  Illinois - 258 

KOMO,  Seattle,  Washington - 305.9  WICC,  Bridgeport  Conn. - 285 

KPO,  San  Francisco  _ 428.3  WIOD,  Miami,  Florida  — - - 247.8 

KTHS,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  - 374.8  WIP,  Philadelphia  - 508.2 

KTAB,  Oakland,  California - 302.7  WJAR,  Providence  - 305.9 

KQV,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 275  WJAS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  - 275.1 

KTNT,  Muscaline,  Iowa  - 333.1  WJAX,  Jacksonvil  e,  Fla. - 556.9 

KYW,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 535.4  WJAZ,  Chicago,  Illinois  - - o29.5 


WAAM,  Newark,  N.  T. _ 263 

WAAT,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. _ 235 

WABC,  New  York _ 315.6 

WABQ,  Philadelphia  _ 261 

WADC,  Akron,  Ohio _ 258 

WAHG,  Richmond  Hill.  N.  Y. _ 315.6 

WAIU,  Columbus,  Ohio  _ 1283.9 

WCAM,  Camden,  N.  T. _ 236 

WCAU,  Philadelphia  _ 278 


WJJD,  Mooseheart,  Illinois - 370.2 

WJR,  Detroit  - 516.9 

WJZ,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. - 454.3 

WKBW,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. - 362.5 

WKRC,  Cincinnati,  Ohio - 342.3 

WLIB,  Chicago,  Illinois  - 302.8 

WLIT,  Philadelphia  - - 394.5 

WLS,  Chicago,  Illinois - 344.6 

WLW,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  - 422.3 


WCGU,  Lakewood,  N.  J. _ 350.6  WLWL,  New  York  - 384.4 

WCX,  Detroit,  Michigan _ 516.9  WMAK,  Lockport,  N.  \  . - 565 

WBAK,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  _ 275  WMAQ,  Chicago,  Illinois - 44/.5 

WBAL,  Baltimore.  Md. _ 245.8  WMBB,  Chicago  Illinois - 250 

WBAX,  Wilkes-Barre  _ 256  WMBF,  Miami  Beach  Fla. - 384.4 

WBAP,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas _ 475.9  WMBS,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  - 360 

WBBM,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 226  WMC,  Memphis,  1  ennessee - 499.7 

WBBR,  Rossville,  N.  Y.  _ 416.4  WMCA,  New  Nork  __ - 340.7 

WBCM,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 266  WMSG,  New  \  ork - 562.8 

WBZ,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 333.1  WNAC,  Boston,  Mass. - 45U.1 

WCAD,  Canton,  N.  Y. _ 263  WNYC,  New  York  — - 526 

WCAE,  Pittsburgh  _ 461.3  WOAX,  Trenton,  N. J. .  —  - - 24U 

WCBD,  Zion,  Illinois  _ 344.6  WODA,  Paterson,  N.  J. - 390.9 

WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Minn. _ 416.4  WOIA,  San  Antonio - 594.5 

WCSH,  Portland,  Maine _ 499.7  WOC,  Davenport  Iowa - 485.6 

WDAF,  Kansas  Citv  _ 365.6  WOK,  Chicago,  Illinois  - 217.5 

WDBG,  Winter  Park,  Fla. _ 240  WOKT,  Rochester,  N.  T. - o40 

WDWM,  Newark,  N.  J _ 280.2  WOO,  Philadelphia  - 5U8.2 

WEAF,  New  York _ 490.5  WOR,  Newark.  N  J.  - 40x2 

WEAN,  Providence,  R.  I. _ 367  WORD  Batavia  Illinois - 275 

WEAO,  Columbus,  Ohio _ 293.9  WOS,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  - 440.9 

WEAR,  Cleveland,  Ohio  _ 389.4  WOW,  Omaha  Nebraska - 526 

WEBH,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 370.2  WPCH  New  York  - - "Jr 

WEBJ,  New  York  _ 273  WPG  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. - 299.8 

WEEI,  Boston,  Mass. _ 348.6  WPSC,  State  Col  ege,  Pa.  - 261 

WEMC,  Berien  S„  Michigan _ 315.6  WQAO,  New  York  — - 56L2 

WENR,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 266  WQJ,  Chicago,  Illinois - 447.5 

WFAA,  Dallas,  Texas  _ 475.9  WRAX,  Philadelphia  - - 267.7 

WFBG,  Altoona,  Pa. _ 278  WRC,  Washington  D.  C. - -468.5 

WFI,  Philadelphia  _ 394.5  WRNY,  New  York  - - 374.8 

WGBS.  New  York _ 315.6  WRVA,  Richmond, Virginia - 256 

WGHP,  Detroit,  Michigan _  270  WSAI,  Cincinnati,  Ohio - 525.V 

WGCP,  Newark,  N.  J.  _ 252  WSB,  Atlanta,  Georgia - 428.5 

WGBU,  Fulford,  Florida  _ 278  WSM,  Nashville,  Tennessee  - 482.5 

WGES,  Chicago,  Illinois  _ 315.6  WSWS,  Chicago,  Illinois - 2/5.1 

WGL,  New  York _ 442.4  WSYR,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  - 552./ 

WGN,  Chicago,  Illinois _ 302.8  WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass. - 545.1 

WGR,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. _ 319  WTAM,  Cleveland,  Ohio  - - 589.4 

WGY,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  _ 379.5  WTIC,  Hartford,  Connecticut - 4/5.6 
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How  to  Make  Good  Concrete 

The  materials  used  in  making  concrete 
are  portland  cement,  sand,^  pebbles  or 
crushed  rock,  and  water,  ffhe  rules  for 
making  concrete  are  easily  understood  and 
for  uniformly  successful  work  they  must 
be  carefully  followed. 

Proper  Proportioning 

Concrete  mixtures  are  usually  expressed 
as  a  i  :a  13  mixture,  a  1 :2 54  14  mixture,  etc. 
The  first  figure  denotes  the  number  of 
parts  of  portland  cement,  the  second  figure, 
the  number  of  parts  of  sand  and  the  third 
figure,  the  number  of  parts  of  ^  pebbles  or 
broken  stone.  For  example,  a  “1 :2 :3  mix¬ 
ture”  means  that  for  each  sack  of  cement 
there  should  be  used  2  cubic  feet  of  sand 
and  3  cubic  feet  of  pebbles  or  crushed 
rock. 

» 

Accurate  Measuring — Thorough 
Mixing 

It  is  important  that  the  materials  be 
measured  accurately.  A  platform  seven 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long  is  large 
enough  for  two  men  using  shovels  to 
work  upon  it  at  one  time.  Such  a  plat¬ 
form  should  preferably  be  made,  of 
matched  lumber  so  that  joints  will  be  tight. 
Along  three  sides  of  the  platform  nail 
strips  to  prevent  materials  from  being 
washed  or  shoveled  off  while  mixing. 

At  least  three  turnings  are  necessary. 
The  mixture  of  gravel  and  cement  should 
be  uniform  in  color.  A  depression  or 
hollow  is  then  formed  in  the  center  of  the 
pile  and  water  added  slowly  while  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  turned  with  square  pointed 
shovels,  this  turning  being  continued  until 
the  cement,  sand  and  pebbles  have  been 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  combined  and 
the  desired  consistency  or  wetness  ob¬ 
tained  throughout  the  mixture. 

It  is  very  important  that  no  more  water 
be  used  than  necessary,  as  too  much  will 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  Too 
little  water  will  also  reduce  its  strength 
and  make  it  porous.  For  general  use,  con¬ 
crete,  after  thorough  mixing,  should  be 
wet  enough  to  form  a  mass  of  pasty  or 
jelly-like  consistency,  but  never  so  wret  as 
to  flow  easily  or  be  soupy. 

Placing  Concrete  in  Forms 

Concrete  should  be  placed  in  the  forms 
within  30  minutes'  after  it  is  mixed.  It 
should  be  tamped  or  spaded  as  it  goes 
into  the  forms.  This  operation  makes  the 
concrete  dense  and  improves  the  surface. 

Protecting  and  Curing 

Do  not  permit  the  newly  placed  concrete 
to  dry  out.  Protect  it  from  sun  and  dry¬ 
ing  winds  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  other¬ 
wise  the  wrater  necessary  for  the  proper 
hardening  will  evaporate,  resulting  in  a 
loss  of  strength.  The  concrete  can  be 
kept  moist  by  occasional  sprinkling. 

Suitable  Materials 

To  make  good  concrete,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  proper  materials.  Both  sand  and 
pebbles  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
dirt  or  organic  matter.  Such  substances 
prevent  proper  bond  between  the  cement 
and  particles  of  sand  and  pebbles  or 
crushed  rock.  The  material  that  will  not 
pass  through  the  54 -inch  screen  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  coarse  aggregate.  The  par¬ 
ticles  of  coarse  aggregate  may  range 
from  -inch  to  iJ4  inches  or  more  in 
size,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work. 
Crushed  rock  or  screened  gravel  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Bank  run  gravel 
(just  as  it  comes  from  the  pit)  should  not 
be  used  without  separation.  It  must 
be  screened  to  separate  sand  and  pebbles, 
which  are  then  recombined  in  proper  pro¬ 
portion  for  the  work  at  hand.  Water  used 
in  mixing  should  be  clean ;  if  it  is  fit  for 
drinking,  it  is  suitable  for  use  in  concrete. 


3.  The  correct  number  of  groundings 
must  be  installed,  as  well  as  the  correct 
number  of  points.  These  two  items  vary 
with  the  shape  and  size  of  the  building, 
but  there  should  be  at  least  two  ground¬ 
ings.  On  the  average  building  there  are 
about  4  points  for  each  grounding,  but 
on  a  small  building  it  is  well  to  have  three 
groundings  if  there  are  more  than  6  points. 

4.  Since  other  metal  equipment  in  a 
building  attracts  lightning  just  the  same 
as  the  rods,  such  equipment  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rods.  This  includes,  dairy 
stalls,  haytracks,  tractors,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  etc. 


How  to  Ditch  with  Explosive* 


Explosives  are  not  practical  for  digging 
ditches  for  tile.  This  method  has  marked 
advantages  from  the  standpoint  of  ease 
and  economy  for  open-ditch  work  in  muck, 
however,  particularly  through  marshy  land 
where  stumps,  logs,  and  boulders  may  be 
encountered.  The  explosive  is  placed  in 
holes  ranging  from  14  inches  to  4 !4  feet 
apart,  depending  on  the  method  of  firing 
used.  It  may  be  placed  in  single,  double, 
or  triple  rows  of  holes  and  at  varying 
depths,  all  depending  on  the  width  and 
depth  of  ditch  desired.  Two  methods  of 
firing,  the  propagation  and  the  electric,  are 
common.  The  choice  of  these  depends  on 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  and 
on  the  particular  explosive  to  be  used. 

In  firing  by  propagation,  the  individ¬ 
ual  charges,  which  may  be  from  14  inches 
to  not  over  24  inches  apart,  are  detonated 
by  the  shock  of  the  explosion  of  an  ad¬ 
jacent  charge.  Therefore,  but  one  primer 
or  detonator  i^eed  be  used  for  a  series  of 
charges.  This  method  can  be  used  only 
where  the  soil  is  saturated.  Usually  it 
works  well  in  plastic  clay,  but  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  in  dry  clays  or  in  hardpan.  Fifty- 
or  sixty-per-cent  straight  nitroglycerine 
dynamite  must  be  used,  as  other  grades 
are  too  insensitive  to  be  detonated  by  the 
shock  from  the  adjacent  charges. 

In  firing  by  electricity,  each  charge 
contains  an  electric  detonator,  and  all 
charges  are  fired  at  once  by  an  electric 
blasting  machine.  Any  soils  except  dry 
sand  and  gravel  may  be  blasted  when  this 
method  is  employed.  In  soil  not  saturated 
with  water,  the  charge  must  be  tamped. 

Charges  to  be  used.  Because  of  the 
great  variety  of  soils  and  the  varying 
conditions  under  which  blasting  may  be 
done,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  spacing 
and  loading  best  for  all  conditions.  1  he 
most  economical  charge  and  spacing  should 
be  determined  by  making  several  test  shots. 
The  following  table  will  aid  in  laying  out 
these  tests  and  in  roughly  estimating  the 
cost  of  a  job.  Wider  ditches  than  those 
indicated  in  the  table  can  be  made  by 
using  more  rows  of  charges,  and  greater 
depth  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  load- 

ings.  ,, 

On  saturated  muck,  54-sticl<  (54  pound; 
charges,  spaced  18  inches  apart,  usually 
give  a  ditch  2  to  2 54  feet  deep  and  3  I® 
354  feet  wide.  This  method  is  useful  tor 
cleaning  an  old  ditch. 


The  Open  Tank  Treatment  of 
Fence  Posts  on  the  Farm 


Some  Essentials  in  Installing 
Lightning  Rods 


1.  The  rods  must  have  sufficient  con¬ 
ductivity;  that  is,  they  must  be  of  proper 
material  and  size,  just  as  a  high-voltage 
electric  line  is  larger  than  the  wire  used 
in  a  house. 

2.  Proper  grounding  is  necessary.  The 
grounding  rods  must  reach  damp  earth, 
which  usually  is  at  a  depth  of  8  to  10 
feet.  The  best  advice  is  not  to  buy  rods 
if  the  printed  contract  does  not  specify 
such  depth.  Four  or  five  feet  is  not  safe 


FIRST.— The  creosote  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  180  degrees  to  200  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  The  amount  of  pre¬ 
servative  should  be  sufficient  to  submerge 
the  lower  3  or  354  feet  of  the  posts. 

Second— the  posts  are  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  in  the  hot  creosote. 

Third. — A  temperature  as  _  near  as 
possible  to  200  degrees  Fahrenheit  is  main¬ 
tained  for  from  2  to  6  hours,  depending 
on  the  kind  of  posts  being  treated. 

Fourth.— Enough  creosote  should  be 
added  to  the  tank  once  or  twice  during 
the  hot  bath  to  compensate  for  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  preservative  in  the  posts.  7 
keeping  the  creosote  at  a  uniform  lev  1 
the  tank,  the  lower  3  or  Ieet  ot 
posts  will  receive  a  uniform  treatment. 

Fifth.— The  fire  is  allowed  to  d‘e 
down.  The  cooling  of  the  creosote  cause 
an  additional  penetration  of  the  Presf  v  ‘ 
tive  into  the  posts.  This  accomphshes 
practically  the  same  results  as  the  r<  lTl0\  < 
of  the  posts  from  the  hot  bath  to  a  c 
tank  of  creosote.  The  process,  nowev  ' 
requires  a  somewhat  longer  time  due  0 
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Sixth. —  The  posts  are  allowed  to  re- 
jnain  in  the  cooling  creosote  from  4  to  14, 
hours,  depending  on  the  species  being- 
treated. 

Seventh.  —  The  creosote  should  be 
kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  a  uniform 
depth  during  the  cooling  process  also,  in 
order  to  insure  a  good  penetration  of  the 
portion  of  the  post  near  the  ground  line, 
where  decay  will  be  most  likely  to  gain 
entrance. 

Eight.  —  The  posts  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  the  excess  surface  creosote  drain¬ 
ed  off,  and  the  posts  piled  in  open  piles.  If 
the  creosote  has  become  cool  enough  to  be 
only  semi-liquid  it  should  be  warmed 
slightly,  in  order  to  liquefy,  before  the 
posts  are  removed. 

Round  posts  absorb  creosote  more  uni¬ 
formly  and  when  treated  are  more  durable 
than  split  or  sawed  posts.  Small  posts  3 
to  4  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  because  they 
require  less  labor  and  less  creosote,  are 
1  more  economical  than  large  posts  and  fully 
as  durable. 


Relative  Economy  of  Treated  and  Un 
treated  Fence  Posts 
Untreated  white  or 
sap  pine  post  oak 


Cost  of  post. 
Cost  of 
treatment 
Cost  of 
setting  ... 


$0.05 


.15 


Total  cost 

of  post . 20 

Average  life 
of  posts ....  2  yrs. 
Average  yearly 

cost . 10 

Yearly  cost  per 
mile  (posts  one 
apart)  .  32.00 


$0.12 

.15 

.27 
6  yrs. 
,04/z 

14.40 


Creosoted 
sap  pine 
$0.07 


.18 

.15 


.40 
15  yrs. 

.02'  2 


8.00 


From  the  above  table  it  is  apparent  that 
while  the  original  cost  of  posts  in  the 
ground  is  twice  as  great  for  creosoted  sap 
pine  posts  as  for  untreated  posts  of  the 
same  material,  the  average  yearly  cost  of 
the  creosoted  posts  is  only  one  fourth  as 
great  as  that  of  the  untreated  posts. 


How  to  Make  Whitewash 

Ordinary  II  hitezrash. —  This  is  made  by 
slacking  about  10  pounds  of  quicklime 
with  two  gallons  of  water. 

The  lime  is  placed  in  a  pail  and  the 
water  poured  over  it,  after  which  the  pail 
is  covered  with  an  old  piece  of  carpet 
or  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand  for  about 
an  hour.  With  an  insufficient  amount  of 
water,  the  lime  is  “scorched”  and  not  all 
converted  into  hydrate;  on  the  other  hand, 
too  much  water  retards  the  slacking  by 
lowering  the  heat. 

Scorched”  lime  is  generally  lumpy  and 
transparent,  hence  the  use  of  the  proper 
amount  of  water  for  slacking  and  an  after 
addition  of  water  to  bring  it  to  a  brush 

consistency. 

Whitewash  for  Interiors 

(1)  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel)  quick¬ 
lime,  slake  with  15  gallons  of  water.  Keep 
barrel  covered  until  steam  ceases  to  rise. 
Stir  occasionally  to  prevent  scorching. 

(2)  I  wo  and  one-half  pounds  rye  flour, 
eat  up  in  half-gallon  of  cold  water,  then 

add  2  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

.  1-3)  Two  and  one-half  pounds  common 
-rock  salt,  dissolve  in  2 )4  gallons  of  hot 
water. 

Mix  (2)  and  (3),  then  pour  into  (1) 
and  stir  until  all  is  well  mixed. 

T  his  is  the  whitewash  used  in  large  im- 
P  ement  factories  and  recommended  by  the 
insurance  companies.  The  above  formula 

flves  a  product  of  perfect  brush  consis¬ 
tency. 

Weatherproof  Whitewash:  (Exteriors) 

“■-Tor  buildings,  fences,  etc. 

(0  Sixty -two  pounds  (1  bushel)  quick- 
'me,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot  water. 

(-’)  Two  pounds  common  table  salt,  1 
°uncl  sulphate  of  zinc,  dissolve  in  2  gal- 
ons  of  boiling  water. 

13)  Two  gallons  skimmed  milk. 

Four  (2)  into  (1),  then  add  the  milk 
to)  and  mix  thoroughly. 

^lQh  thous e  IV liitewasJi . — 

1;  ‘  ^  Sixty-two  pounds  (1  bushel)  quick¬ 
ie,  slake  with  12  gallons  of  hot  water, 
in  f  Twelve  pounds  rock  salt,  dissolve 
0  gallons  of  boiling  water. 

0)  Six  pounds  Portland  cement. 


Pour  (2)  Into  (1)  and  then  add  (3). 

Note:  Alum  added  to  a  lime  whitewash 
prevents  it  rubbing  off.  An  ounce  to  the 
gallon  is  sufficient.  Flour  paste  answers 
the  same  purpose,  but  needs  zinc  sulphate 
as  a  preservative. 

Molasses  renders  the  lime  more  soluble 
and  causes  it  to  penetrate  the  wood  or 
plaster  surface;  a  pint  of  molasses  to  5 
gallons  of  whitewash  is  sufficient. 

Silicate  of  soda  solution  (about  35° 
Bautne)  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  of 
whitewash  produces  a  fireproof  cement. 

A  pound  of  cheap  bar  soap  dissolved  in 
a  gallon  of  boiling  water  and  added  to 
about  5  gallons  of  thick  whitewash  will 
give  it  a  gloss  like  oil  paint. 


Capacity  of  Cisterns  in  Barrels 

Each  Foot  in  Depth  of  a  Circular 
Cistern 


5  ft.  in  diam  holds  . .  4.66  bbls. 

6  “  “  “  6.71  bbls. 

7  . .  .  9.13  bbls. 

8  “  "  “  11.93  bbls. 

9  "  “  “  15.10  bbls. 

10  “  “  “  18.65  bbls. 

Each  Foot  in  Depth  of  a  Square 
Cistern 

5  ft.  x  5  ft  holds  .  5.92  bbls. 

6  ft.  x  6  ft.  holds  .  8.54  bbls. 

7  ft.  x  7  ft.  holds  . . 11.63  bbls. 

8  ft.  x  8  ft.  holds  . 15.19  bbls. 

9  ft.  x  9  ft.  holds  . 19.39  bbls. 

10  ft  x  10  ft.  holds  . 23.74  bbls. 


Amount  of  Barbed  Wire  Re¬ 
quired  for  Fences 

Estimated  number  of  pounds  of  barb¬ 
ed  wire  required  to  fence  space  or  dis¬ 
tances  mentioned,  with  one,  two  or 
three  lines  of  wire,  based  upon  each 


pound  of  wire 

measuring  one 

rod 

(16)4  feet.) 

One 

2 

3 

Line 

Lines 

Lines 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1  square  acre  . 

.  50  2-3 

101  1-3 

152 

1  side  of  a  square 
acre  . 

.  12  2-3 

25  1-3 

38 

1  square  half-acre. 

.  36 

72 

108 

1  square  mile  . 

.1280 

2560 

3840 

1  side  of  a  square 
Mile  . 

.  320 

640 

960 

1  rod  in  length  .  . . 

1 

2 

3 

100  rods  in  length. 

.  100 

200 

300 

100  feet  in  length . 

.  6  1-16 

12  1-8  18  3-16 

Questions  and  Answers 
About  Radio 

Is  there  any  device  which  will  show  me 
at  a  glance  whether  my  battery  needs  to 
be  charged  without  messing  with  a  hy¬ 
drometer? 

You  can  purchase  a  storage  battery 
with  a  glass  “gauge”  at  the  side,  where 
colored  floats  indicate  the  battery’s  con¬ 
dition  constantly.  Still  another  plan  is 
to  get  a  set  of  three  of  the  new  battery 
testers  which  replace  the  vent  caps  in 
the  cells.  Each  contains  a  float  and  rub¬ 
ber  bulb  at  top. 

*  *  1= 

How  to  Stop  Howlng 

I  am  troubled  with  a  howling  noise  on 
my  set.  It  starts  faintly  and  then  gets 
louder  and  louder  into  a  roar.  If  I  touch 
the  loud  sneaker  tip  or  grab  hold  of  the 
detector  tube  it  stops.  How  can  I  prevent 
the  trouble? 

That  is  a  “microphonic”  noise.  It  can 
be  stopped  by  closing  the  cabinet  up 
tightly,  separating  the  loud  speaker  and 
set  more,  putting  a  different  tube  in  the 
detector  socket  and  also  by  enclosing 
the  detector  tube  in  a  box,  metal  can. 
etc.  A  heavy  cardboard  box  that  will 
fit  over  the  tube  and  rest  on  the  socket 
will  probably  be  enough.  The  trouble  is 
caused  by  air  vibration  between  the  wall 
of  the  tube  and  the  speaker.  The  tube 
has  loose  elements,  caused  either  by 
rough  handling,  jarring  or  defect  in 
manufacture. 

*  *  * 

Storage  Battery  at  a  Distance 

Does  it  matter  how  long  the  wires  are 
from  the  set  to  the  storage  battery?  I 
want  to  have  my  storage  battery  In  the 
cellar  and  my  set  on  the  second  floor.  The 
connecting  wires  would  have  to  be  about 
40  feet  long. 

Not  if  you  get  heavy  enough  wire. 
For  the  average  set  drawing  about  1)4 
amperes,  select,  well  insulated  wire  hav¬ 
ing  about  a  No.  12  copper  wire — even 
heavier.  Otherwise  the  resistance  will 
prevent  your  lighting  the  tubes  brightly 
enough.  The  distance  will  not  affect  the 
operation  of  the  set,  however. 
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The  famous  Goodyear  Path-  i 
finder.  Car  owners  have  already 
bought  nearly  5,000,000  of  these 
lower-priced,  standard  quality 
Goodyears. 


It  can  not  be  mailed 


One  of  the  biggest  benefits  to  you 
of  the  Goodyear  policy  can  not  be 
sent  through  the  mail. 

It  is  the  service  performed  for 
you  by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  recommends  to  you  the  right 
size  and  type  of  tire  for  your  car. 
He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for  you.  He 
fills  it  with  air. 

After  the  tire  is  in  use  he  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  the  maximum  results. 

This  service  means  money  in  your 
pocket.  It  cuts  down  your  tire  bills. 
It  is  something  you  ought  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goodyear  products,  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 
get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

1  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  j 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  j 
j  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  ! 
i  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  j 


Goodyear  tAeans  Good  Wear 
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Handy  Helps  for  the  Poultryman 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1927 


Breeds  of  Poultry 

The  various  breeds  of  poultry  may  be 
divided  into  three  general  classes:  egg- 
laying  breeds,  general  purpose  fowl,  and 
the  meat  breeds. 

Egg  laying  breeds  are  well  represented 
by  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Minorcas  and  An¬ 
dalusians.  .  . 

General  purpose  breeds  include  Fly- 
mouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  Orpingtons,  Houdans,  etc. 

Meat  birds  include  such  as  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Langshans,  Dorkings,  Cornish 
and  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

There  is  another  method  of  classifying 
the  more  common  breeds : 

AMERICAN— 

Plymouth  Rock 
Wyandotte 
Rhode  Island  Red 
Jersey  Bl’k  Giant 
Dominiques 
Buckeye 
Java 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Leghorn 
M inorca 
Ancona 
Andalusian 
Campine 
Spanish 


FRENCH— 

Houdon 

LaFleche 

Crevecoeur 

Faverolles 

ASIATIC— 

Brahma 

Cochin 

Langshan 

ENGLISH— 
Dorking 
Orpington 
Cornish 
Sussex 
Red  Cap 


and  room  is  available,  it  will  doubtless 
pay  to  keep  them  and  use  lights  to  get 
all  the  eggs  possible  and  sell  the  hens  at 
a  higher  price  when  they  stop  laying  the 
following  spring  and  summer.  It  is  a  wiser 
plan,  however,  to  sell  the  cull  hens  when 
culled  and  fill  the  pens  with  good  birds. 

7.  Lights  properly  used  on  slow  matur¬ 
ing  pullets  will  hasten  their  maturity.  How¬ 
ever,  this  practice  involves  the  danger  of 
bringing  the  birds  into  production  too 
small. — Ohio  Exp.  Sta. 

Hen  House  Hints 

An  abundance  of  fresh  air  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  factors. 

A  dry  house  even  if  it  is  a  little  cold, 
Is  infinitely  better  than  a  warm  house  that 
is  damp. 

Plenty  of  sunlight  is  the  best  disinfect¬ 
ant  you  can  have. 

The  houses  are  best  situated  in  a  high, 


tilation.  They  cause  sickness  and  loss. 
A  definite  ventilating  system  will  carry  off 
the  moisture  laden  air  and  replace  it  with 
fresh  air. 

LIGHT  is  as  good  a  disinfectant  as  we 
have.  Let  a  lot  of  it  in.  If  the  weather 
is  bad,  have  drops  that  can  be  let  down 
to  protect  the  birds. 

Southern  exposure  is  to  be  desired. 
Protect  the  birds  from  the  north,  east 
and  wTest. 

Use  plenty  of  litter.  The  litter  should 
be  absolutely  free  from  mold,  as  this  may 
cause  heavy  mortality. 

Concrete  foundations  are  rat  proof. 

Extra  long  houses  without  partitions  are 
drafty.  ^ 

Under  our  conditions,  at  least  half  of 
the  front  of  the  house  can  be  open. 

Darkened  nests  are  to  be  desired.  They 
keep  clean. 

Do  not  crowd  too  many  birds  in  one 
house.  Allow  4  square  feet  of  floor  space 


The  Broody  Hen 

Put  a  colored  leg  band  on  every  hen 
every  time  she  wants  to  sit  or  goes  broody. 
Repeaters  are  low  producers  so  get  rid 
of  them. 

An  outside  yard  with  plenty  of  green 
food,  shade  and  fresh  water  are  best  for 
breaking  up  the  broody  hen. 

If  a  broody  hen  is  broken  up  at  once 
she  should  go  back  to  work  laying  in  a 
week  or  ten  days.  For  every  day  a  hen  is 
allowed  to  set,  it  takes  about  3  days  more 
to  bring  her  back  into  production. 

Feed  plenty  of  mash  and  green  feed,  but 
very  little  grain. 


Number  of  Hens  to  Be  Mated 
with  One  Rooster 

Breed  Hens  to  One  Male' 

Leghorns  . 12-18 

Plymouth  Rocks  .  °-12 

R.  I.  Reds  .  8-12 

Wyandottes  . °-12 

Anconas  . 12-1° 

Orpingtons  . .  |"io 

Brahmas  .  8'12 

For  breeders  use  only  hens  that  have 
completed  one  full  year  of  laying.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  best  breeders  to  use  are  of  trap- 
nested  stock.  However,  the  male  is  fully 
half  the  flock  so  spare  no  expense  in  get¬ 
ting  the  best. 


How  to  Cull  Hens 

Culling  for  Present  Production 

CHARACTER  LAYING  HEN  NON-LAYING  HEN 

VENT  . Large,  dilated,  oblong,  moist.  Small,  contracted,  round,  dry. 

PELVIC  BONES  _ Flexible  and  wide  apart  Rigid,  close  together. 

COMB  . Large,  red,  full,  glossy  Small,  pale,  scaly. 

WATTLES  AND 

EAR  LOBES  . Prominent,  soft,  smooth.  Inconspicuous,  rough  and  dry. 

Judging  Past  Production 

LONG  LAYING  PERIOD  SHORT  LAYING  PERIOD 

VENT  . . Bluish  white.  Flesh  colored. 

EYELIDS  . Thin  and  edges  white  Thick,  yellow  tinted. 

EYE  . Prominent,  keen,  sparkling.  Listless,  sunken. 

EAR  LOBES  . Enamel  white.  Yellow  tinted. 

BEAK  . Pearly  white.  Yellow  tinted. 

FACE  . Clean  cut,  sunken.  Full,  well-fleshed,  yellowish. 

SHANKS  . White,  flat,  thin,  creased  Yellow,  round,  smooth 

PLUMAGE  . Worn,  soiled,  lifeless,  close-  Sings  of  molting,  loose  feathered. 

feathered. 


What  Lights  Will  Do 

In  starting  the  use  of  lights  on .  the 
poultry  flock,  it  is  well  to  know  definitely 
what  results  to  expect.  The  use  of  lights 
is  so  closely  linked  with  good  stock  and 
proper  management,  and  especially  correct 
feeding,  that  the  results  obtained  will  vary 
with  the  individual  owner  and  individual 
flock. 

The  results  of  studies  in  this  state  and 
others  warrant  the  following  very  definite 
conclusions  : 

1.  Lights  properly  used  will  materially 
increase  both  the  winter  and  yearly  es>g 
production  of  pullets  and  hens.  However, 
lights  should  not  be  used  during  the  winter 
on  hens  to  be  used  for  breeding  purposes. 

2.  Hens  kept  for  breeding  purposes  can 
be  hastened  back  in  production  by  limited 
use  of  lights  from  January  15  until  March 
without  any  apparent  effect  on  hatch- 
abilitv  of  eggs. 

3.  Lights  make  it  possible  to  carry  early 
hatched  pullets  through  the  first  fall  and 
winter  production  period  with  much  less 
molting  than  when  lights  are  not  used. 

4.  Fall  production  of  the  laying  flock 
can  be  maintained  at  a  much  higher  plane 
by  the  use  of  lights  from  September  1  to 
November  1.  (If  birds  are  to  be  used 
for  breeders  the  following  spring  the 
lights  should  be  discontinued  abruptly  on 
November  1  and  the  flock,  thrown  into  a 
molt  in  order  to  give  sufficient  rest  before 
the  next  hatching  season.’) 

5. - Lights  properly  used  will  .  materially 

increase  the  labor  income  per  bird  for  the 
year.  / 

6.  The  use  of  lights  on  culled,  early 
molting  hens  to  get  fall  and  winter  egg 
production  is  a  questionable  practice.  If 
the  culls  are  still  on  the  farm  October  r, 


well  drained  location  sheltered  from  strong 
winds.  If  shelter  is  hard  to  get.  bank  the 
house. with  corn  stalks  during  the  winter 
months. 

Have  plenty  of  roosting  space.  Leg¬ 
horns  should  have  8  inches  of  roost  per 
bird.  The  heavier  breeds  need  more. 

Do  not  skimp  on  mash  hoppers.  When 
the  hens  want  food  do  not  make  them 
fight  or  crowd  for  it. 

There  should  be  about  one  square  foot 
of  glass  for  every  15  or  20  feet  of  floor 
space,  and  one  foot  of  curtain  for  every 
10  or  12  square  feet  of  floor. 

Keep  the  house  thoroughly  disinfected 
to  keep  mites  away.  Waste  oil  drained 
from  the  crankcase  of  autos  is  good.  Spray 
every  crack  and  crevice  thoroughly. 

Keep  the  dropping  boards  and  roosts 
clean.  A  thin  layer  of  sand  or  ashes  will 
be  advantageous. 

DAMPNESS  is  the  forerunner  of  roup 
and  other  similar  poultry  diseases.  Damp¬ 
ness  does  not  come  from  the  ground  alone. 
The  hens  consume  a  vast  amount  of  water 
and  they  give  off  a  lot  of  moisture  in  their 
breathing  processes.  Therefore  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  have  the  house  WELL  VENTIL¬ 
ATED. 

DRAFTS  do  not  give  the  proper  ven- 


for  every  bird.  Crowding  may  work  for 
a  while  but  it  is  like  skating  on  thin  ice. 

Before  you  build  get  all  of  the  avail¬ 
able  help  possible.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  sources  of  information  to  which 
you  may  turn,  where  you  can  get  plans, 
specifications,  etc. 

Incubating  Periods 


Days 

. 21 

Variation 

19-23 

. 32 

29-34 

. 28 

27-32 

. 28 

25-30 

. 28 

26-31 

. 17 

16-19 

Pheasant  . 

. 24 

23-25 

Hatching  Hints 

Hatch  stock  that  is  better  than  your 
own. 

Eggs  for  hatching  should  be  gathered 
frequently  and  held  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture,  about  50  degrees. 

Eggs  held  two  weeks  will  not  hatch  out 
as  vigorous  chicks  as  eggs  held  for  a 
shorter  period. 

The  best  place  to  operate  an  incubator 
is  in  a  cellar  that  is  dry  and  free  of 
foreign  odors. 


Common  Disinfectants  for  Hen  Yard  and  House 


Disinfectant 


Bichloride  of 
mercury 


Unslaked  lime 
Whitewash 


Strength  used 


1-1000 


1-6000 


Purpose 


Soil.  1  gal.  to 
each  10  sq.  ft. 


Drinking  water 


Poultry  runs, 
Sprinkled  on  soil  filthy  puddle, 
manure. 

Slake  4  lbs.  lime 
with  1  qt.  water  Interior  of 
and  dilute  to  houses, 

proper  consistency 


Sulfur 


“Chlorinated 

lime’’ 


Crude  carbolic 
acid 


Formaldehyde 


Formaldehyde 

gas 


Burn  5  lbs.  to 
every  1000  cu. 
feet  of  space. 


Poultry  houses. 


Droppings,  filthy 
pools,  dropping 
boards.  Wash 
drinking  vessels. 
Good  deodorant. 

Interior  of 
poultry  houses. 
Incubators. 
Interior  of 
houses,  coop's, 
etc.  Incubators. 

VA  lbs.  potassium 
permanganate,  3  Poultry  houses, 
pts.  formaldehyde, 

10C0  cu.  ft. 


20  per  cent 
solutions. 


2  to  5  per  cent 
solution 


5  per  cent. 


Cautions 

Never  use  metals.  Do  not 
allow  to  stand  a  long  time  In 
wooden  containers.  Do  not 
use  to  disinfect  albuminous 
material.  After  use  on  soil 
keep  fowls  off  run  for  1  week 
Containers  should  be  of 
earthenware,  never  metal  or 
wood. 

Sprinkle  with  water  after 
placing  on  soil.  Keep  fowls 
off  runs  for  1  week. 

Use  freshly  prepared. 


House  must  be  tight,  temp, 
above  60  degrees,  and  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture.  Attacks 
metals  therefore  should  not 
be  used  in  incubators. 

Not  often  used  as  a  general 
disinfectant. 


Irritating  to  mucous  mem¬ 
branes.  Hardens  the  skin. 

Tight  house,  temp.  60  de¬ 
grees  or  above.  Sufficient 
moisture. 


See  that  the  incubator  is  level  in  all 
directions. 

The  cellar  should  be  well  ventilated  but 
avoid  draft  windows  and  doors. 

Run  the  incubator  a  few  days  before 
you  put  the  eggs  in  it.  This  will  permit 
perfect  regulation  and  reduce  the  hazards 
that  accompanies  the  regulation  of  the 
machine  after  the  eggs  are  in  it,  which 
often  results  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  set¬ 
ting.  Follow  the  directions  of  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Test  the  eggs  on  the  7th  and  14th  days. 
Do  not  be  hasty  about  removing  chicks 
from  the  incubator. 

Turn  the  eggs  before  you  care  for-  the 
incubator  lamp.  Tend  to  the  lamp  at  reg¬ 
ular  hours. 

If  you  set  hens,  use  insect  powder  freely 
for  lice. 

Try  them  on  china  eggs  before  you  put 
hens  on  valuable  eggs.  Sometimes  a  hen 
changes  her  mind. 

Toe-mark  the  chicks.  Chicks  of  differ¬ 
ent  ages  should  not  be  mixed. 

If  you  use  the  infertile  eggs  as  chick 
feed,  be  sure  you  boil  the  infertile  eggs 
for  at  least  25  minutes  to  avoid  the  spread 
of  bacillary  white  diarrhea. 

Baby  Chick  Hints 

When  buying  hatching  eggs  or  baby 
chicks,  be  sure  that  you  are  getting  stock 
that  is  better  than  your  own. 

Run  the  brooder  for  a  few  days  before 
you  put  the  eggs  in  it. 

Buying  baby  chicks  eliminates  the  haz¬ 
ards  of  hatching,  makes  brooding  at  the 
right  time  possible,  and  starts  you  off  with 
the  number  of  chicks  you  want. 

Do  not  feed  the  chicks  for  36  hours. 
Keep  the  chicks  free  of  lice. 

Confine  the  chicks  close  to  the  brooder 
for  a  few  days  by  means  of  a  wire  screen, 
before  you  give  them  the  run  of  the  house. 

Get  the  chicks  out  doors  in  ten  days  if 
the  weather  permits.  Use  cod  liver  oil  to 
prevent  leg  weakness.  Use  some  form  of 
milk  in  the  chick's  diet. 

Don’t  overfeed.  Hungry  chicks  are  said 
to  be  the  healthiest. 

Don't  buy  a  chick  feed  because  it  is 
cheap. 

Feed  100  Chicks  Will  Consume 
for  the  First  Six  Weeks 

Week  Grain 

1st  .  1-3  lbs. 

2nd  .  1-4  lbs. 

3rd  .  2.0  lbs. 

4th  .  2.7  lbs. 

5th  .  3.5  lbs. 

6th  .  4.1  lbs. 

Green  feed,  some  form  of  milk  to  main¬ 

tain  steady  growth,  and  cod  liver  oil  tor 
leg  weakness  at  the  rate  of  i  pint  per  too 
lbs.  of  mash. 

The  Purdue  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  it  takes  slightly  more  than  SG 
pounds  of  graitj  and  about,  the  same 
quantity  of  milk  to  grow  White  Leghorn 
broilers  to  twelve  weeks  of  age.  It  took 
nine  to  ten  weeks  to  produce  a  2-pouna 
White  Rock  broiler  and  each  broiler  had 
about  5  pounds  of  grain  and  7  pounds  ot 
milk.  These  results  were  obtained  on  a 
four-year  experiment  with  1,000  chicks 
Don’t-skimp  on  feed.  You  cant  starve 
profit  from  chickens.  Feed  the  birds  tor 
early  growth.  The  first  gains  are  the 
cheapest. 

Fattening  Broilers 

As  soon  as  the  cockerels  can  be  iden¬ 
tified,  thev  should  be  separated  from  the 
pullets.  To  get  the  most  out  of  the 
birds,  they  should  be  marketed  in  a  wen 
finished  condition.  To  do  this  it  is  recoin 
mended  that  they  be  put  on  a  fattening 
ration  consisting  of  60  lbs.  of  cornniea 
and  40  lbs.  of  Red  Dog  flour,  which  may 
be  moistened  with  semi-solid  butteinu 
which  has  been  diluted  to  the  consistency 
of  thin  cream.  This  mixture  is  fed  abo 
three  times  a  day.  When  . the  birds  beg 
to  show  a  lack  of  appetite,  that  1S 
time  they  should  be  shipped,  before 

go  off  their  feed.  This  usually  occurs 

during  the  second  week  of  the  feedi 
anywhere  from  eight  to  twelve  days. 

Strict  attention  should  be  given  to.  t 
water  supply,  range  and  shade.  It  lS 
lot  of  bother,  but  it  pays  to  keep  t 
drinking  fountains  clean  and  to  avoid 
traction  of  disease. 


Gi 

rain 

Mash 

1.3 

lbs. 

1.4 

lbs. 

1.4 

lbs. 

2.0 

lbs. 

2.0 

lbs. 

2.7 

lbs. 

2.7 

lbs. 

3.5 

lbs. 

3.5 

lbs. 

4.1 

lbs. 

4.1 

lbs. 
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Fighting  Poultry  Lice  and  Mites 


CLEAN  quarters  are  the  first  essential 
in  fighting  lice  and  mites,  which  in¬ 
crease  and  are  always  accompanied  by 
filth  which  includes  droppings,  bad  eggs 
or  rotting  organic  matter.  They  accumu¬ 
late  in  corners  and  cracks  in  the  walls  and 
dropping  boards.  Plenty  of  light  will  help 
keep  down  the  numbers  of  the  parasites. 
They  thrive  in  darkness. 

When  cleaning  and  disinfecting  the 
house  everything  removable  should  be 
taken  outside  of  the  house  and  scraped 
and  sprayed  thoroughly.  The  wallfe,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floors  should  be  given  a  thorough 
sweeping  followed  by  a  spraying  of  some 
form  of  creosote.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  henhouse  sprays  on  the  market. 
According  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  coal  tar  products  may  impart 
an  odor  to  the  flesh  of  fowls  and  therefore 
they  should  be  kept  away  from  the  odor 
a  couple  of  weeks  before  killing. 

A  Home-Made  Kerosene  Spray 

A  good  insecticide  can  be  made  by  dis¬ 
solving  a  half  pound  of  laundry  soap, 
shaved  fine,  in  a  gallon  of  water.  The  soap 
is  first  dissolved  in  the  water  and  is 
brought  to  a  boiling  point.  When  the  soap 
is  dissolved  and  the  water  is  still  hot,  re¬ 
move  it  from  the  fire  and  add  two  gallons 
of  kerosene  oil.  Churn  the  mixture 
violently  until  it  becomes  a  creamy  white 
emulsion.  A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to 
pump  the  mixture  through  a  force  pump 
back  into  the  pail.  This  makes  a  perfect 
mixture. 

Take  three  gallons  of  this  stock  mixture 
and  add  to  it  io  1/3  gallons  of  water  to 
make  a  total  of  13  1/3  gallons  of  spray 
material.  Use  a  spray  pump  and  force  the 
spray  into  all  the  cracks  and  crevices. 
After  a  week  give  it  another  dose. 

Treat  the  Hen  Herself 


There  are  various  kinds  of  baits  that 
can  be  used,  including : 

(1)  Meats  such  as  Hamburg  steak,  liver 
and  bacon. 

(2)  Cheese. 

(3)  Vegetables  or  fruit  such  as  sliced 
apple,  canned  corn  or  baked  sweetpotato. 

(4)  Cereals,  such  as  rolled  oats,  corn 
meal  bread,  etc. 

The  powdered  barium  carbonate  is 
thoroughly  mixed  and  worked  into  the  soft 
baits,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the 
poison  to  four  parts  of  the  selected  bait. 
Baits  moistened  to  the  consistency  of  soft 
mush  are  particularly  acceptable  to  rats 
in  dry  weather. 

Barium  carbonate  is  a  relatively  mild 
poison,  but  the  dangers  from  accidents 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Keep  it  out 
of  the  reach  of  children,  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons,  domestic  animals  and  fowls. 

Antidotes.  Give  an  emetic  consisting  of 
either  mustard  or  salt  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  Induce  vomiting  by  inserting  the 
finger  in  the  back  of  the  throat.  Follow 
vomiting  with  liberal  doses  of  Epsom  salts. 


How  Many  Eg-gs  Your  Hens 
Should  Lay 


.  TI>e  following  is  the  monthly  egg-lay- 
ing  standard  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture  and  shows  what  your 
hens  should  be  producing  to  be  up  to  stand- 
aid  and  011  a  paying  basis.  Count  your 
liens  and  keep  records. 


Eggs  Eggs 

Month  per  hen  Month  per  hen 

January  .  10  July  .  16 

February  .  12  August  . .. .  13 

March  ...........  19  September  . 7 

fP'il  .  21  October  .  6 

May  .  20  November  .  8 

June  . 18  December  .  10 


Sodium  fioride  is  the  best  substance  to 
control  lice  on  fowls.  It  is  a  white  dry 
powder  that  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  dry 
place  if  it  is  in  a  tight  bottle.  It  is 
poisonous  so  keep  it  away  from  all  food 
supplies.  Furthermore  it  irritates  the 
nasal  passage  and  consequently  when  put¬ 
ting  U  on  a  fowl  it  is  best  to  hold  the 
fowl  on  a  table  instead  of  in  the  lap  so 
that  the  powder  will  not  bum  the  skin. 
1  ou  can  protect  your  nose  and  throat  by 
wearing  a  piece  of  gauze  or  muslin  as  a 
guard. 

Apply  sodium  floride  a  pinch  at  a  time 
on  the  head,  on  the  neck,  two  on  the  back, 
one  under  each  wing,  one  on  the  breast 
and  one  below  the  vent.  Work  the  powder 
down  through  the  feathers  into  the  skin. 

How  to  Make  “Cornell  Powder” 


When  the  Chicks  Go  on  Range 


Another  good  powder  for  destroying 
ice  is  known  as  the  Cornell  powder  which 
,  hy  adding  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 

t  carbolic  acid  in  a  cup  to  three- 
in  J1?5  ii0t  a  pint  of  gasoline.  Place 
2lr*ll0W  -Pan  tra-v  P°”»ds  of 

l  nf  r  ,pans'  Add  the  acid  and  gaso¬ 
line  already  imxed,  to  the  plaster  of  pan's 

i  n!h!XV^rOUg!l!y-  The  whole  mixture 
Hi  r  throu§h  a  vvire  screen  on  to  a 
cnnnl  °  f  Paf)cr  and  allowed  to  stand  a 
Keen  n°f  IlOUrsf  °r  untiJ  thoroughly  dry. 
Thf?n?  away  from  all  heat  and  flame. 

can  o,  V'der  shouId  be-  kePt.  in  a  closed 

strength  ^ti'0  tbat,  £t  wdl  retain  its 

with  tho  f, TblS  P°wder  can  be  applied 

in  under  ***?  ^  esPeda1^  work  well 

])uw  !  ;  herr  CatherrS-  A  pinch  of  this 

Powdei  is  sufficient  for  each  fowl. 


Blue  Ointment 


Much  of  the  success  in  the  rearing  of 
young  poultry  depends  on  having  new  clean 
range  each  season,  with  about  three  or 
four  years  of  rotation.  Nothing  equals 
clover  or  alfalfa  sod,  with  an  abundance 
of  shade. 

Do  not  crowd  the  chicks  in  the  colony 
houses.  Crowding  is  as  bad  as  poor  venti¬ 
lation  or  chilling,  for  they  all  end  in  the 
loss  of  birds. 

Disinfect  the  colony  houses,  feed  hop¬ 
pers,  drinking  fountains,  etc.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  disinfectants  on  the  market, 
or  you  can  use  mercuric  bichloride  at  the 
rate  of  2  oz.  to  15  gal.  of  water,  but  see 
that,  the  powder  itself  is  safely  guarded 
for  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 

To  guard  against  coceidiosis  and  other 
chick  diseases,  give  the  chicks  their  mash, 
grit,  and  other  feed  in  troughs  or  feeding 
platforms  that  can  be  kept  clean. 

Keep  the  colony  house  clean.  Cleaning 
once  a  week  is  not  too  often,  three  times 
every  two  weeks  is  better.  Shavings  are 
very  good  on  the  floor,  the  heavier  drop 
pings  working  downward  leaving  the  sur 
face  clean  and  dry. 

Give  the  chicks  as  much  direct  sunlight 
as.  soon  as  practical.  Sun  shining  through 
windows  is  not  direct  sunlight.  Include 
cod  liver  oil  in  the  ration  until  the  chicks 
can  get  the  benefit  of  the  sunlight. 

Good  ventilation  and  fresh  air,  not  by 
drafts,  are  essential. 

_  Give  the  young  stock  every  considera¬ 
tion,  for  remember,  they  are  your  future 
layers. 


Poultrv  ls,a  Z°od  reniedy  for 

tion  F°r-  od  fowIs  a  small  por- 

rZei  Z  16  S1Z<V  °£  a  Pea  shouId  be 
feathers  f.  ^  I?1?  the  flesh>  not  under  the 

get  anv  of  X  bel -ow  the  vent  Do  not 
ny  of  the  ointment  in  the  vent  If 

Mercuric'"’'!?,  iS  "°‘  ^bk, 

niixor!  vi  tment  can  be  thoroughly 
before  iV  3n  r1  amount  °f  vaseline 
are  not  vLT ’1  to,  the  fowL  Salves 
the  femJery  popuIar  because  they  make 

Call  ,mrS  VCry  mess-v  and  rather  dirty! 
stem  and  tW°U-rti  firm  Service  hardware 


When  the  Pullets  Mature 


How  to  Got  Rid  of  Rats 

best^oisom  t’T1  ,carbonate  is  one  of  the 
expensive  L  f  destr°y rats.  It  is  In- 
containimr  it  ar/SS’  md  taftdess>  and  baits 
It  is  slow  in  9„Jea^l  y  jak5n  by  the  pests, 
have  an  acMon>  and  the  rats  usually 
in  search  P?ortumtr  to  leave  the  premises 

re,ur" ,o  «■*  ■». 


As  the  pullets  reach  maturity,  the  ration 
should  be  very  gradually  modified  to  finish 
them  off,  getting .  the  necessary  body 
weight  to  put  them  in  producing  condition. 
The  feed  should  consist  of  more  grain  than 
mash,  the  mash  being  modified  so  that  it 
contains  less  beef  scrap  than  the  growing 
ration.  By  no  means  retard  their  growth 
and  development,  but  they  should  be  held 
off.  production  until  their  size  and  body 
weight  are  right. 

When  the  pullets  have  started  laying 
they  should  go  into  the  laying  house  from 
the  range,  the  purpose  being  to  get  them 
to  eat  more  in  confinement.  This  will 
have  a  tendency  of  keeping  them  up  to 
weight  and  at  the  same  time  preventing 
or  at  least  retarding  a  molt. 

As  the  young  birds  mature  and  when 
they  are  still  on  range  keep  a  close  eye 
on  them  at  night.  See  that  they  do  not 
crowd.  This  will  help  to  avoid  colds.  At 
the  same  time  try  to  keep  them  from 


(K) 


Profitable  Results  from  Feeding 

BUFFALO  CORN  GLUTEN  FEED 
and  DIAMOND  CORN  GLUTEN  MEAL 

to  Poultry 


USING  Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed  as  35%  of  his  growing  mash, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Dunn  of  Waterford,  Conn.,  fed  20  cockerels  for  2 
months  in  a  special  test.  After  these  birds  had  been  dressed, 
picked  and  drawn,  the  20  weighed  137  lbs.  or  nearly  7  lbs.  apiece. 


Using  Diamond  Corn  Gluten  Meal  as  a  substantial  ingredient  of  a  lay* 
ing  mash,  the  New  York  State  Institute  of  Agriculture  scored  an  official 
record  of  304  eggs  in  365  days  with  hen  No.  S-5,  owned  by  Ruehle’s 
Sunnyside  Farm,  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


You  cannot  afford,  especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  to  overlook 
these  records  in  growth  and  egg  production.  Such  records  are  possible 
with  Buffalo  and  Diamond  because  these  feeds  are  so  rich  in  total 
digestible  nutrients  and  because  they  furnish  plenty  of  protein  that  is 
easily  convertible  by  poultry  into  meat  and  eggs.  Moreover,  this  protein 
is  furnished  more  cheaply  than  the  protein  derived  from  animal  feeds. 

We  will  give  you  the  formula  of  either  or  both  mashes  mentioned  above, 
at  your  request,  or  help  you  with  any  other  formulas  you  wish  to  feed. 


23%  Protein 


40%  Protein 


Write:  Ration  Service  Dept. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

17  Battery  Place,  N.  Y.  City 


Makers  of  the  Feeds  That  Are 

IN  EVERY  LIVE  DEALER ’S  STOCK 
and 


:  M,  v 

HMaena  wcn-M 
jv^wmniE-.  m*  ■<«*■ 

EVERY  GOOD  POULTRY  RATION  8*  * 


mi  ,  .m. 

gujten  m 


World’s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Com  Gluten  Feed  and  Com  Gluten 
Meal.  Four  Great  Mills  Provide  Rapid  Distribution  to  All  Points. 


AG  1C  BROODER 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


ECONOMICAL  —  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control.  Gas  Chamber  and  eoal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  tile  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping  flues 
open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for^  (free)  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 
310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Poultry  Appliances 


•ur  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances,  de- 
rigned  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving, 
labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 


TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


PERFECT  OIL  BROODERS  y°u  necd 

Brooder  or  a  better 


Vi  d  uvtlCi 

one  than  you  now  use?  Ask  us  for  prices  and 
full  information  about  “The  Perfect”  Oil  Brood¬ 
er  before  buying  new  equipment  A  surprise 
azvaits  you. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM,  Southampton,  N. Y, 


VEHARi 


AW 


TWAOt  HARK  ^ 

XSARBOUb/BUM 


Applied  Once 
Year 


KILLS  MITES  IN  HEN-HOUSES 


Or  Money  Refunded 
Tha  Standard  Insecticide  for  51  Yean. 
Write  far  Circular. 


CAMMIIIM* VIM  WOOD  HERFBUIUO  PMniw 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 


awfcww  aww  rn'Vk^  vu  1  nun,  »  ouiu  ^  n  uu  ua  n  u  I'CilCti. 

Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints  and  Roofing. 

FfCtory  to  You.  We  Paw  thA  Fr«!rhf .  'I  atkvnW dn» 


KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  203  Muncie,  Intf 


apErrrri  m  m  444ft 
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CLASS  CLOTH 

^  ORIGINATED  1916— PATENTED 


Brings  Asw»Hig  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


Admits  Ultra-Violet  Rays, 
Prevents  Rickets,  Leg 
Weakness,  Death  Loss 

If  you  want  unusual  success  with  3J0®r 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLASS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 


giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  has 
discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft¬ 
ness.  leg  weakness,  and  many  other  chick 
troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
—  —  ’  ~  -  »-•-  -  —  the 

trive 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper 
Than  Class  _ 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costs  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  ultra-violet 
light.  Try  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  tins  year. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  trial  offer  price  below. 

Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  i  3  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays - - - 

supplying  Vitamine  D  and  speeding  up 
-r.,rn*r  building  of  bone  and  tissue.  Chicks  th 
Froa  t  urner  amazjng,]y  an(j  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 
Discoverer  to  ra;se  every  chick,  if  you  want  early  broil- 
cj  (jlassCloth  erg  Eln(j  jayergf  pUt  GLASS  CLOTH  in  your 
brooder  house  windows  ana  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  SucceBS  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season.  Take 
advantage  of  the  trial  offer  below. 


When  Pullets  Mature 

( Continued  from  page  29) 

Before  the  birds  go  into  the  laying 
house,  thoroughly  clean  and  disinfect  the 

quarters.  -  -  . 

Do  not  omit  a  good  mineral  mixture. 
Once  the  birds  go  on  a  laying  ration, 
be  verv  cautious  about  any  changes  lest 
the  birds  be  thrown  into  an  untimely  molt. 


The  Ames  Test 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  1  ong  and  S6  in.  wide,  postpaid. 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If,  after  ten  days  use, 
you  do  not  findi  t  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity 
send  $3.50  for  30  ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft.  roll.  Common 
sense  instructions,  '  'Feeding  for  Eggs,"  with  each  order. 
Catalog  illustrating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell 
Glass  Cloth.) 


Experts  and  practical  poultry 
raisers  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 

M[BI ,  !  . .  1 1  ,■  n.  1  1  glass  died,  while  all  under 

GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  rapidly.  The  illustration 
at  the  left  is  taken  from  an  actual  photograph,  showing 
the  difference  in  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start  and 
the  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none.  For  big  success  with 
chicks  give  them  ultra-violet  energy  admitted  through 
A  large  area  of  GLASS  CLOTH, 

Turner  Bros. 

Dept.  Olll 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Mail  the  COUPON! 


TURNER  BROS.,  Dept.  0111  , 

Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohio 

I  enclose  $ . for  which  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price. 
If  not  satisfied  after  10  days  use  I  may  return  it  and 
you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name . 


Address  - - - - - - - - - - 


Town _ .1 _ _ _ _ _ —  State . 

Copyright,  1927,  by  Turner  Bros. 


Preserving  Eggs  in  Water  G-lass 

To  preserve  15  dozen  eggs  in  water 
glass,  follow  the  directions  given  below : 

(1)  Clean,  scald  and  allow  to  dry,  a 
5  gallon  earthenware  crock. 

(2)  Heat  10  to  12  quarts  of  water  to 
boiling  point  and  then  allow  to  cool. 

(3)  When  cool,  measure  out  9  quarts 
of  water,  place  in  crock  and  add  one  (1) 
quart  of  sodium  silicate  (water  glass) 
which  can  be  purchased  at  the  local  drug 
or  supply  store.  Stir  thoroughly.  The 
solution  is  now  ready  for  the  eggs.  They 
may  be  placed  in  the  solution  all  at  the 
same  time  or  they  may  be  put  in  fiom 
time  to  time.  Have  solution  cover  eggs 
by  2  inches.  Keep  in  cool  place. 

It  is  very  essential  that  only  perfect 
eggs  be  so  stored.  Sterile  eggs  are  to 
be  preferred.  •  Take  the  roosters  away 
from  the  flock  two  or  three  weeks  prev¬ 
ious  to  storing  eggs.  Sterile  eggs  will 
not  hatch  and  will  therefore  keep  better. 

Do  not  store  any  cracked  eggs.  Candle 
every  egg  you  “put  down”.  That  will 
eliminate  all  stale  or  shrunken  yolks. 

By  using  water  glass  you  can  keep  your 
small  undesirable  eggs  at  home  and  use 
them  for  cooking  purposes,  at  the  same 
time  shipping  only  your  better  grade  eggs. 


BABY  CHICKS 


CHICKS: 


OUR  1  1th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
VYyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

L.ongs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 

Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  ciiicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepiid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

lug  Pure  Bred  Breeds.  POSTPAID,  FuU  Liv-e  Deliv-  . 

dering'cHiCKf.  ^THE^RChIoLD01 HATCHER^ 

INC..  Box  19  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO*  E.  E.  RUPP,  Mgr. 


This  New 

BLUE  HEN 

COLONY  BROODER 

mothers  ALL  your  chicks 
to  a  healthy  maturity 

Its  new  hover  is  large  enough  to  cover 
its  rated  chick  capacity — and  it  spreads  an 
even  healthy  heat  from  the  stove  to  its 
outside  edge. 

Its  new  stove  is  easy  to 
control  and  inexpensive  to 
operate— the  large  maga¬ 
zine  holds  enough  eoal 
maintain  an  even 
temperature  24  hours 
in  the  coldest 
weather. 

it  pays  for  Ag 
itself  in  the 
extra  chicks  it 
raises  and  the  -3§pt 
labor  it  saves 
you. 

Send  today  for  new  Blue  Hen  boon 
of  Brooder  Fact3,  FRb.b 

LANCASTER  MFC.  C0.B2„'Ja.tSrn.^ 


A  real,  live 
money-making 
proposition  to 
User- 
Agents. 
Write  us 
To¬ 
day 


March  and  April  Prices 


r.:  Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns 
Basom's  Barred  Rocks 
R.  L  Reds 
^B-ilsW'  Black  Minorcas 
W?  O  c  JA  Odds  and  F.r.ds 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


100  500 

$12  $57.50 
‘  ‘  57.50 


12 

14 

14 

14 

10 


67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

47.50 


3  000 

$110 

110 

130 

131 
130 

90 


BABY  CHICKS 


Richfield.  Pa. 


BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  get 
r  them.  Pnre-bred  stock  of  high  Quality 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  lllufl 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  story. 

Write  for  it  today 

J,  W,  Ossege  Hatchery,  20  Main  St..  Ottawa.  Onl 

EASTERN  NEW  YORK  CHICKS 

White  Wyandottes  from  Martin  stock.  White  and  Barred 
Bocks.  It.  I.  Reds,  Lcgliorns.  Price  list  upon  request. 

CARR’S  HATCHERY,  Bex  202,  ROUND  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks 


America’s  best  free 

_  „  range  breeders,  with 

_  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7e  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes.  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDELT0N  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


^Hii*h  Bred  Quality  Chicks 


_  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get 

them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  2To!o. 

(catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock.  - 

.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Box  20,  Ottawa,  O. 


rmrifS  s.  C.  W.  Leg.  $12.  Barred  Rocks  $14. 

V.I11UIV.O  mixed  $10.  per  hundred.  Post-paid.  Bred  un 
der  my  supervision  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  tree. 

•  r  CTDAU1CCB  n  Mr  A L  1ST E R V I LL E.  PA 


putt**"** 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock  • 
—free  from  disease.  Smith  ; 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and' 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— 
Price  Is  now 

100  *  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Oraer  early ,  clucks  when  wanted. 

FAIR?ORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  33,  f airport.  N.  Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9*/2c  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


^/QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Special  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


Mineral  Mixture  for  Hens 

The  following  mineral  mixture  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Connecticut  College  of 
Agriculture  for  hens  that  are  on  a  ration 
that  contains  a  high  protein,  boneless  meat 
scrap  or  when  the  meat  scrap  is  withheld. 

Sulphur  . . .  •  10  lb3. 

Calcium  carbonate  (ground 

limestone)  .  bs- 

Bone  meal  .  50  °s" 

Unleached  wood  ashes  -  »  ms. 

Charcoal  . . .  10  ,bs- 


Grain  Rations  for  Laying*  Hens 

The  following  are  some  grain  rations 
recommended  for  laying  hens.  We  use 
the  same  reservations  in  recommend¬ 
ing  in  home  mixture  as  in  the  case  of 
babv  chick  feeds.  It  is  all  a  matter  of 
circumstance. 

Cornell  Ration 


BABY  CHICKS  R  ^ECHCmNS  dld 

Bred  for  Egg  Production  15c  Each 

Scarborough  Poultry  Farm,  Milford,  Del. 


Commercial  Poultry  Farms  aga1ns 

Flocks  Culled  and  weekly  inspected.  Just  ask  for  our 
free  Circular  and  Price  list  of  our  free  range  High  Quality, 
Breeds,  etc.  COMMERCIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  E.  King, 


wheat  middlings 
100  pounds  yellow 
corn  meal 

100  pounds  ground 
heavy  oats  o  r 
ground  barley 
100  pounds  meat 
scrap  (50-55  per 
cent  protein) 

3  pounds  salt 


Scratch  Grain 
500  pounds  cracked 
corn 

200  pounds  wheat 
200  pounds  barley 
100  pounds  heavy 
oats* 

Mash  Mixture 
100  pounds  wheat 
bran 

100  pounds  fl  o  u  r 

*If  heavy  oats  (40  pounds  or  better) 
cannot  he  obtained,  omit  the  oats  from 
the  scratch  grain. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ad¬ 
dition-  to  the  grain  rations,  the  College 
recommends  the  use  .  of  green  food, 
milk,  clean  range  or  mineral  feeds,  grit, 
etc. 

New  Jersey  Ration 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  of 
Agriculture  recommends  the  following 
mash  grain  ration  for  laying  hens: 

Laying  Mash 

100  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  wheat  bran 
100  lbs.  ground  heavy  oats 
100  lbs.  high  grade  middlings 
100  lbs.  meat  scrap  (50%  to  55%  protein) 
Grain  Ration  for  Layers 
200  ibs.  corn 

100  Ibs.  oats  (to  be  added  during  the 
summer  time) 

During  the  winter  the  ration  is  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  moist  mash  at  noon, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  corn  meal, 
ground  rolled  oats  and  semi-solid  but¬ 
termilk.  Three  quarts  of  this  mixture 
is  fed  to  100  birds.  This  is  used  in  the 
New  Jersey  Egg  Laying  Contest  at 
Vineland. 

Farmingdale  Laying  Formulas 

Scratch  Grain 

200  Ibs.  cracked  yellow  corn  (use  half  whole 
corn  In  winter) 


Tftomf  Mb 


MANY  farmers  have 
found  one  of  their 
important  sources  of 
income  to  be  from  the  raising 
of  chicks.  Experience  has 
taught  that  to  do  this  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably  the 
proper  equipment,  conveni¬ 
ences  and  comfort  for  the 
brood  must  be  provided. 
Haphazard  methods,  or  any 
old  kind  of  housing,  make  it 
troublesome,  consume  too 
much  time  and  seldom  leave 
a  profit. 

A  small  investment  in  the 
right  kind  of  brooders,  incu¬ 
bators,  houses  and  runs  will 
pay  you  fine  profit.  Your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  can  supply  you  with 
tried  and  tested  equipment 
that  has  proven  its  value  in 
your  own  neighborhood.  Go 
to  a  “tag”  store  and  person¬ 
ally  inspect  the  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  equipment  you  need. 
He  will  give  you  the  right 
prices  as  well  as  a  dependable 
outfit. 

Poultry  netting,  heaters, 
waterers  and  other  things  you 
will  need  are  at  the  same  store. 
It  will  pay  you  to  buy  your 
whole  outfit  there.  Look  for 
the  “tag”  in  the  window. 


Your  “Farm  Service’' 

Hardware  Men. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1927 
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iW RITE  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
^  .  x  first  honors  in  the 
„  \  entire  contest. 

'4fr 


Write  for  “ How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year " 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Where  willyou  buyyour 

Leghorn  Chicks? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no  better 
l  than  the  parent  stock  from  which  it 
is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  entirely 
on  me  kind  of  stock  you  buy  right  now. 
rr  011  t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
tnan. 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

™°lu  t00’  can  ke  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
,  p,oult‘y  business.  See  our  large  birds 
‘ar"f  See  our  thousands  of 

Pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If  you 
“fj  pa>‘,us  a  visit,  send  for  our  80-page 
methods  that  describes  our  I’lant  and 

^>UCrrfClliClc!v?t  once  lf  you  want  depend- 
able  stock  this  year  that  will  live  and 

I  grow,  such  as  you  have  never  had  before. 


lord  farms 


I  85  Forest  St., 


Methuen,  Mass. 


leghorn  chicks  Heavy- 

nu  y.  _  om  Lnoso  two  tlirpp  vr>*u* 

Give  " 
EXTRA  discount  offer 

Eree  Price  List 

-  Oegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date 

Service  *ST  Tyrone,  Pa. 


100  lbs. 
100  lbs. 


Dry  Mash 
wheat  bran 

yellow  corn  meal  (not  de-germi- 
nated) 

Red  Dog  flour  (or  a  fancy  grade 
of  flour  middlings) 
ground  hulled  oats  (feeding  oat¬ 
meal  or  reground  rolled  oats  may 
be  used) 

50  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal  (about  22%  pro¬ 
tein,  18%  or  less  fiber) 

25  lbs.  mineral  mixture 
15  lbs.  granulated  charcoal 
50  lbs.  high  grade  meat  scrap  (55% -60% 
protein) 

powdered  sulphur 
fine  feeding  salt 


3  lbs. 
3  lbs. 


As  in  the  case  of  other  institutions, 
there  are  other  factors  brought  into  the 
feeding  practice  in  addition  to  the  mere 
grain  ration.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  reader  communicate  with  the  var¬ 
ious  institutions  for  all  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject  of  poultry  feeding. 


Feeds  for  Hens  and  Chicks 

The  advisability  of  mixing  a  poultry 
feed  at  home  depends  solely  upon  local 
conditions  and  environments.  Frequently 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  the 
necessary  constituents.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  from  our  experiment  stations 
that  very  often  the  ingredients  vary  in 
their  analysis.  Furthermore,  much  de¬ 
pends  on  the  amount  of  labor  a  poultry- 
man  has  available.  There  are  some 
poultry  men  who  find  that  it  pays  to  mix 
their  own  rations.  At  the  same  time 
we  know  of  a  great  many  large  poul¬ 
try  plants  which  have  given  up  the  idea 
of  home  mixing,  using  the  better  grades 
of  commercially  mixed  feeds. 

The  following  are  the  mash  and  hard 
grain  rations  recommended  by  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture: 

Cornell  Chick  Ration 

Grain  Mixture  No.  1 

5  lbs.  cracked  corn  (fine) 

3  lbs.  cracked  wheat 

2  lbs.  nlnhead  oats,  steel-cut  oats,  or  oat 
flakes 

Grain  Mixture  No.  2 

6  lbs.  cracked  corn  (medium) 

4  lbs.  wheat 

Grain  Mixture  No.  3 
500  lbs.  cracked  corn 
200  lbs.  barley 
200  lbs.  wheat 

100  lbs.  heavy  oats  (if  heavy  oats,  40  lbs. 

or  better,  cannot  be  obtained, 
omit  the  oats). 

Mash  Mixture 
25  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal 
20  lbs.  wheat  bran 
20  lbs.  flour  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  fine  ground  heavy  oats.* 

10  lbs.  fine  ground  meat  scrap  (50% -55% 
protein) 

5  lbs.  bone  meal 

10  lbs.  dried  milk  products  (use  part  but¬ 
termilk) 

Zz  lb.  fine  salt 

*If  reground  heavy  oats  cannot  be 
obtained,  omit  them  and  increase  the 
corn  meal  from  25  to  35  pounds. 

( Start  with  " grain  mixture  i”  at  three 
days.  old.  Change  to  “ mixture  2”  at  four 
to  six  weeks  and  to  " mixture  3”  at  three 
months.  Make  changes  gradually .) 

New  Jersey  Chick  Ration 

The  following  are  the  rations  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.: 


ILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

The  Famous  Extra-Profit  Strains 

duetive  HillpS  Quality  CMcfcL  b"SilM!SS  haS  be*U  n,add  m°re  eertain  wlth  D,y  specially  hardy.  P™- 

mucb  greaLrhyow  “proms  ewiUdb”,0ney  °“  th6Se  Chi<*S  that  y°U  ™Jld  011  ordinary  straIn3  alld  just  see  how 

fnr  th  e  h  I^y„FREE  BOOK  GIVES  THE  PROOFS 

Send  for  this  beautiful,  big,  new  book.  It  is  full  of  valuable  information  and  contains  the  proofs  from 
actual  experience  of  the  extra  money-making  powers  of  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks.  P 

ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 


LEGHORNS  REDS 
W.  F.  HILLPOT 


BOX  29 

Frenchtoum,  U.  J 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  In  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 

1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be 
pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


100  lbs. 
100  ibs. 
100  lbs. 
100  ibs. 
50  Ibs. 
25  Ibs. 
10  lbs. 
5  Ibs. 
10  Ibs. 


200  Ibs. 
100  ibs. 


Growing  Mash 
ground  whole  corn 
wheat  bran 
Red  Dog  flour 
ground  rolled  oats 
beef  scrap 
dried  buttermilk 
oyster  shell  meal 
salt 

cod  liver  oil  (to  be  added  weekly) 
Grain  Mixture 
finely  cracked  corn 
cracked  wheat 


Ollf  1  Of.L  Y<kafFor  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
V/lIl  IO III  1  Cdl  for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  eould  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Fifty  Thousand 


Get  opr  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


F0ST0RIA,  OHIO 


The  size  of  the  grain  is  increased 
with  the  age  of  the  bird. 

The  chick  grain  and  mash  mixtures 
are  used  from  the^  first  feeding  until 
the  birds  are  ready  for  the  laying  house. 
The  New  Jersey  authorities  believe  in 
keeping  the  young  stock  growing  con¬ 
tinually  and  at  a  more  or  less  rapid 
pace.  Furthermore,  they  do  not  believe 
in  using  a  poor  quality  feed  when  a 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KINO  that  jump 
out  of  the  bos  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  floeks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 4.25  ’7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandotte; .. .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  fa. 

BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

Ail  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows,  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  R.  C.  & 

S.  C.  Reds  . ..,.$15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyan.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  K.  I. 

Whites  . ’  16.00  77.50  150.00 

8.  C.  White  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  .  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Assorted  all  Varieties  lOe  straight.  All  Heavy  12c 

straight. 

100%  IWe  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


RARY  rmrifQ  «>  c  ed  hy  the  best  system  of 
urtul  V-IlIV,IVOineubatIoD  from  high  eiass 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Ad- 
eonas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Biack 
Minoreas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyanaottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100:  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  priees  on  500  and  1000 
lots:  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTBY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Bock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts, 
Established  26  years.  Pounder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Yeari 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies.  fVe  skip  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  moniks’  trial. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Anconas  . 3.75 

S.  C  &  R.  C.  Beds .  4.00 

Barred  Bocks  . 4.00 

SC.  Bl.  Minoreas  .  4.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  ....  4.50 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50 

All  absolutely  first  .-lass  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Avc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


25 

50 

100 

$3,50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

3.50 

0.50 

12.00 

3. 75 

7.00 

13.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

4.50 

8.50 

16.00 

IVlCKS  ( blXrtfj&tiest) 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

Ftohj  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard’s  Anconas:  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  lire  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


GET  cur  Big  Poultry  Book  and  Baby 

Chick  Catalog.  Tells  all  about  our  __ 
fine  chicks  with  special  breeding  and 
pedigreed  males  behind  them.  We  also  have  utility  stock 
for  those  who  want  their  money's  worth.  Let  us  know 
what  you  want. 

OATAinp  IO  CDCC  ®ur  hook  gives  directions  for  rais- 
uAIALuQ  lo  Mitt  jpg  chicks  and  handling  your  stock. 
It  will  help  you  make  more  from  your-  poultry  plant. 
Write  today — We  ean’t  tell  the  whole  story  here. 

CO-OPERATIVE  BREEDING  &  HATCHING  CO. 

Box  118  Tiro,  Ohf* 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  eost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  flock  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Bock,  W.  Koek,  R.  I. 
Reds  $15,  B.  Minoreas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12,  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free  I  Order  from 
this  ad.  SOUDERS  (BEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bocyruf,  0. 
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OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  an« 

Foundation  Stock  Mating  Cliiclcs.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
-"ii.«iri-Miini  -i-i  .mi —  Himimrgs  Polish  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  Iloudans,  Campmes,  Sussex,  Spanish, 
DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem.  Internationa 

50  100  500 

$7.00  $13.00  $60.00 

3.00 
8.50 
8.50 


Cornish.  UUl/IXLI  CVLO,  DHDI  I  u  n  ivl  I  o,  „  u  ,  I, ,, ..  ■  - • 

B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows. 
100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  jfg 

S.  C.  While,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . $5. /5 


4.50 

4.75 

4.75 


15.00 
16. UO 
16.00 
20.00 
20.00 


72.00 
77. UO 
77.00 
98.00 
98.00 


1000 
$120.00 
138.00 
144.00 
144. UO 
195.00 
195.00 


Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds.  S.  C.  Anconas 
S  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottcs,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  R.  I.  Whites  . 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . .  ii-uu 

^iSsSb^^^^  make  - 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5  GAMBIER.  OHIO 


CHAMPION  CHICKSAR 


n 


GET  WISE.  CHAMPION  CHICKS  ARE  BEST 


because  Custo¬ 
mers  report 

flock  averages  of  over  225  eggs  a  year  from  our  Stock.  We  can’t  tell  you  the  whole 
story  in  this  “AD”  but  if  you  will  drop  us  a  postcard  we  will  forward  one  of  oat  BIG 
NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUES.  It  tells  all  about  our  winnings  at  the  BIG  SHOWS  and 
about  the  POULTRY  JUDGES  in  charge  of  our  Flocks.  HOLLYWOOD,  TANCKED  ana 
ENGLISH  White.  Leghorns;  BARRED  and  WHITE  Rocks:  DARK  BROWN  and  BUFF  Leg¬ 
horns  ANCONAS  and  WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  unsurpassed  as  layers.  A  post-card  brings 
the  BIG  NEW  28  PAGE  CATALOGUE.  Don't  delay;  Do  it  today.  Now  booking  orders. 

NFW  I, ONDON  CHICK  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  A  NEW  LONDON,  OHIO 


—  WF  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

lEHTURy  from  mu  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 

customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 


Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  in  1927. 


Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

50  100  500 


$20.00 

14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


$05.00 

67.00 

62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1000 

$180.00 

130.00 

120.00 

140.00 

150.00 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  . ; .  750 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  .  7no 

While,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  ........ . • . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  _  Reds^  Black  Minorca  . .  . 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped  Barred  Rocks  (PC-33)  Vn  '  iV- 'Voo"  Vo'o'f)  ‘  Heaw  Mixed  50,  $6.50;  100.  $12.  If  you 

White  and  Buff  CHICKS  give^hem  a  trial  in' 192?  and  be  convinced  of  the  High  Quality  we 

have  never  purchased  20TH  CENTURY  CHICKS  ,  Member  \  B  C.  P.  A.  Ref.— Commercial  Bank, 

produce.  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  ttls  ”  ■“.“IW_TnN  OHIO 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


fverychicki buyer  should  KNOW  ABOUT  HOYJVILLE  CHICKS 

OUR  big^  catalog  tells  all  about  our  fine,  healthy  baby  chicks.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

Your  copy  seut  on  request.  fo  our  breeding 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS  flocks  Is  banded  and  a  record 
kept.  Our  flocks  inspected  by  experts  trained  and  authorized  by  Poultry  Dept.  Ohio 
State  University.  Find  out  about  our  chick  guarantee  plan. 

hatchery  sSrio  hVvVvTlU,  OHIO 

i,«oo,ooo  cSi5S,“*.;;*"! wJs*MiM*.’"‘ 


Mixed  or  Broilers  ... . .  •  •  •  •  •  • 

American  or  Eng.  White  leghorns  7  25 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  i-r.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  775 

Tailored  Wh.  Leghorns,  ^rred  Bocks,  Anconas,  • 

Parks’  Rocks.  K.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  ..... 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpipgtons.^Blk  ^Minorcas, 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  Col.  Wyandottes,  chidi3  N0W.  5%  more 

Also  Blue  Atidclusians,  P^^^rf'waiWed!  Our  Selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 


50 

100 

500 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

6. 75 

13.00 

62.00 

14.00 

67.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

.11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

lootf 

$100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 

200.00 


NEW 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  POSTPAID  2o 

White  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . J 

II 

St  SMEtS:  forks,  Wh?  Mi^ms  5.00 

t0  a1^  OHIO 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

$7.00 

$13.00 

8.00 

15.00 

8.50 

16.00 

8.50 

16.00 

9.50 

18.00 

9.50 

18.00 

Light  Mixed  50, 


500 

$62.00 

72.00 

76.00 

76.00 

87.50 

87.50 

$5.50; 


1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


100,  $10; 


Ref. — Farmer’s  State  Bank,  Dunn 

WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  Box  R 


fliir~* chicks  wfam.  ^ban^t|k  ^d  £«ierF' “ter^yof Unoi 
^Ihic^^^t  h0igh°estSsUndaUrnd  foVegg  production  and  breed  type.  Get  our 
special  wholesale  price  on  brooder  stove  when  bo'^’1‘  "  lt  Ctdls  all  ab0ut  our 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BIG  CATALOG  •  pedigreed  males  and  spec- 

laj  ptn  matings.  Also  gives  details  about  our  high  Producing .  utility  birds.  Prices 

iFHK.NG  rBREED.NGrCQ.lte  ^BOX  1.  G1  BSON  BURG,  OHIO 


Poultry  Rations 

( Continued  from  page  21) 

pullet  is  three  or  four  months  old  with 
the  idea  of  holding  her  back. 

Farmingdale  Chick  Ration 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  Long 
Island,  the  home  of  the  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest,  recommends 
the  following  mash  mixture  for  chicks: 

Dry  Mash 
100  lbs. -wheat  bran 
300  lbs.  corn  meal 
100  lbs.  Red  Dog  flour 
100  lbs.  ground  hulled  oats 
75  lbs.  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
25  lbs.  mineral  mixture 
15  lbs.  fine  charcoal 
50  lbs.  high  grade  meat  scrap 

3  lbs.  powdered  sulphur 

3  lbs.  fine  feeding  salt 

At  Farmingdale  they  do  not  recom¬ 
mend  anv  scratch  grain  for  the  first  two 
weeks.  Semi-solid  buttermilk  is  fed 
from  the  first  feeding  until  the  birds  be¬ 
gin  to  show  signs  of  laying. 

After  the  chicks  are  5  weeks  old, 
germinated  oats  are  used,  using  2  parts 
of  oats  to  one  of  milk  by  weight.  Cod 
liver  oil  is  also  added  to  the  mixture. . 

After  the  first  two  ■weeks  twro  grain 
feedings  a  day  are  given,  one  at  noon 
and  one  in  the  late  afternoon. 

Feeding  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Other 
Chick  Feeding  Helps 

The  use  of  cod-liver  oil  as  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  leg  weakness  is  recommended 
especially  for  early  and  indoor  brood¬ 
ing,  when  chicks  do  not  get  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  direct  sunshine  (not  through 
glass).  Mix  1  per  cent  of  medicinal  cod- 
liver  oil  in  the  mash  (about  1  pint  to 
100  pounds  of  mash).  Do  not  mix  more 
than  will  be  used  in  about  a  week. 

Infertile  eggs  can  be  used  to  advant¬ 
age.  Mix  them  in  the  moist  mash  at  the 
rate  of  1  egg  a  day  to  from  40  to  50 
chicks. 

Do  not  overfeed.  The  chickens  should 
always  be  waiting  and  ready  when  the 
next  feeding  time  comes. 

If  the  chicks  fill  up  on  dry  mash,  do 
not  exercise,  and  are  not  hungry  for 
the  grain  feeding,  remove  the  mash  a 
part  of  the  time  and  reduce  the  amount 
of  grain. 

Feed  moist  mash  sparingly. 

Feed  only  good-grade,  wholesome 

feeds. 

Promote  health  by  inducing  the  chicks 
to  exercise  and  keep  busy. 

Provide  fine  grit  and  oyster  shell 

from  the  start. 

Keep  the  water  fresh  and  clean  _  . 

Make  all  changes  gradually.  Inis  is 
especially  true  of  methods  of  feeding. 

Give  grass  range  or  plenty  of  green 
food. 

Get  the  chicks  outdoors  as  soon  as 

possible.  „  . 

It  is  advisable  to  change  from  the 
growing  to  the  laying  mash  a  week  or 
two  before  moving  the  birds  to  w  inter 
quarters. 


SINGLE  COMB 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

n  aaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
«JUVU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Alar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  ta 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
B0X  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS.... 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  .  .  $lo.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen's  Strain”  .  15. 00 

Broilers  assorted  .  , 


rect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guarauueu.  w  ™  ..... 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


MATING 

ONLY, 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

500 

1000 

$62.50 

$120.00 

67.50 

130.00 

75.00 

55.00 

105.00 

:  each. 

Order  (li- 

Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid. 

Per  100  Per  1000 

March  ..$16  $150 

April  ...  15  140 

May  ....  14  1^® 

June  ....  12  110 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


V’  F*uve •  AN  o  LAV' 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
thathave  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  bighegg  p“weLst<{(k’T 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book.  o  N  Y 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUrrALU,  r».i. 


$10  per  100 
up,  according 

to"  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Sand  for  price  list  or  call 
st  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 
Pisne  1604  or  337.  335  Main  Si.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


BARRON  S.  C.  WHITE  LE8H0RNS 


headed  bv  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15c  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R*  L 
Reds  S  Wh  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  BL  Giants,  28c 

each!  Discount  on  large  orders.  ptalo\,  frothy1 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 

n  longd^  pa- 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .-$12-00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Redb  .  in  00 

ip-pa  of  Mixed  (.chicks  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••;***  on* ah 
S.  C.  W.  L  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  20.00 

Soecial  prices  on  500  and  1000  tots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

j.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  -  Box  bun _ IQ) 


LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best,  from  pure  bred  culled  flocks. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  $15.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  a 
100;  heavy  mixed  $11.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  or 
order  direct. 

BRO0KFIELB  POULTRY  FAfiM  MC  CLURE,  P  \ 


Fall  Management  of  Pullets 

The  pullets  must  have  a  reserve  of 
fat  when  put  into  winter  quarters.  A 
good  practice  is  to  feed  all  the  gram 
they  will  consume  for  a  month  before 
taking  them  from  the  range.  . 

For  those  pullets  that  are  still  imma¬ 
ture,  due  to  late  hatching,  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  or  unfavorable  rearing,  the  grow¬ 
ing  rations  will  need  to  be  continued.  It 
might  even  be  necessary  to  introduce 
some  wet  mashes  to  hasten  their  de¬ 
velopment.  If  the  short  days  still  find 
them  unprepared  for  production,  the 
days  can  well  be  lengthened  by  the  use 
of  artificial  illumination.  Cornell  Bu 
letin  45.  


THOUSANDS  OF  CHICKS  WEEKLY  BEST  BY  TEST 

For  delivery  after  March  1  book  100 

S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . si5!oO  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  . si  0.00  per  100 

L.  B.  Broilers  . .  per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Can  also  furnish  Anconas,  Wh  Rocks^  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Bf.  Leghorns.  Wute 

H  C.  Houseworth  Poultry  Farm  &  Hater-..- . 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. _ _ 

rUIY  Thompson  strain  Bar'ed,  J^on''. 

LmA  wood  white  leghorns;  bred  to  la>-  g:10®-* 

_  Free  range.  March  Rocks,  $  ^ 

’  Anril  $15  00  per  100.  Leghorns,  March 
and"  April,  $14.00  per  100.  100%  Guaranteed. 

Q  Barred  Rocks,  Thompson  strain* 

COCKERELS  strong,  active,  £rom  a  good 
er,  $5.00  each. 

SEIBERT  BROS. 

Eligabethtown 

Hamptons 

Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  famous  Hampton  Black  If^Vcl^r  of  LARGE 
a  vfiofw  vmi  and  °tow  into  the  best  layer  of 

wSlfE  EGCS  Yoi  e'»E«  »»»•  «»  ««,“»'  “ 

your  order  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Feu 


a<i.ai‘'g,i,iffrr»li»s. «.  w*n«. «_! 


DUCKLINGS 


$35;  Eggs  $15-100 

“Duck  Hews"  Free 

ROY  PARDEE 
I9UP,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


L 


AROE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 

Guineas,  Bantams.  Collies,  Harw, 

low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


ONE  MILLION  BABYnCHICKS 

Is 

™““  vaKS  “gg,,  M. 

Tnuc«> 

JUllLu  WHITE  LEGHORN  .  good 

.  natcb  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arriva  . 
Quality  Guaranteed  ^J^TRY  FARM 

Georgetown,  Delawaie 
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Where  To  Go  For  Help 


(33)  267, 


ON  this  page  are  the  names  of  organ¬ 
izations  which  have  been  created  to 
serve  you.  When  you  need  help  on  any 
farm  production  problem,  any  question  re¬ 
sulting  to  the  home,  or  any  marketing 
situation  or  organization  listed-  on  this 

p3f.  Remember  that  at  all  times  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  maintains  a  large 
staff  of  experts  and  any  questions  referred 
to  American  Agriculturist  will  have 
prompt  and  cheerful  attention  entirely 
free  of  charge. 

2.  If  your  problem  has  to  do  with  any¬ 
thing  connected  with  the  production  end 
of  your  business,  write  your  State  College 
of  Agriculture  or  take  it  up  with  your 
County  Farm  Bureau  Agent. 

3.  If  it  is  a  home  problem,  write  the 
Home  Demonstration  Agent  in  your 
county,  or  write  the  Home  Economics 
college  or  Department  in  your  state. 

4.  If  it  is  a  question  relative  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  agricultural  law,  write  your 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
Farms  and  Markets. 

5.  If  it  relates  to  the  education  of  your 
children,  write  your  State.  Department  of 
Education. 

6.  If  you  want  information  about  any 
legislation,  either  state  o^national,  or  if 
you  want  to  register  your  protest  against 
any  proposed  legislation,  write  your  state 
legislature  or  your  representatives  in 
Congress. 

7.  If  you  wish  to  buy  any  kind  of  im¬ 
proved  implement  or  farm  machinery,  or 
breed  of  animal,  or  any  variety  of  seed, 
or  anything  else,  consult  the  advertising 
columns  of  American  Agriculturist 
Our  advertisments  are  guaranteed.  If  you 
do  not  find  what  you  want  listed  among 
our  advertisers,  write  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  and  we  will  help  you  if  we 
can — and  we  usually  can. 

United  States  Representatives 
From  New  York  State 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1  Robert  L.  Bacon  23  Frank  Oliver 

2  John  J.  Kindred  24  B.  L.  Fairchild 

3  Geo.  W.  Lindsay  25  J.  M.  Wainwright 

4  T.  H.  Cullen  26  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

5  L.  M.  Black,  Jr.  27  H.  J.  Pratt. 

6  A.  L.  Somers  28  Parker  Corning 

7  T.  F.  Quayle  29  J.  S.  Parker 

8  W.  E.  Cleary  30  Frank  Crowther 

9  D.  J.  O’Connell  31  B.  H.  Snell 

10  Emanuel  Celler  32  T.  C.  Sweet 

11  A.  S.  Prall  33  F.  M.  Davenport 

12  Samuel  Dickstein  34  H.  S.  Tolley 

13  C.  D.  Sullivan  35  W.  W.  Magee 

14  N.  D.  Perlman  36  John  Taber 

15  J.  J.  Boylan  37  G.  H.  Stalker 

16  J.  J.  O’Connor  38  Meyer  Jacobstein 

17  Ogden  L.  Mills  39  A.  D.  Sanders 

18  J.  F.  Carew  40  S.  W.  Dempsey 

19  Sol  Bloom  41  C.  MacGregor 

20  F.  H.  LaGuardia  42  T.  M.  Mead 

21  R.  H.  Weller  43  D.  A.  Reed 

22  A.  J.  Griffin 


Chemung 

Chenango 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Cortland 

Delaware 

Dutchess 

Erie 


Essex 

Franklin 

Fulton-Hamilton 

Genesee 

Greene 

Herkimer 

Jefferson 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Madison 

Monroe 


Montgomery 

Nassau 

Niagara  ^ 
Oneida 

Onondaga 


Ontario 

Orange 

Orleans 

Oswego 

Otsego 

Putnam 

Rensselaer 

Rockland 
St.  Lawrence 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Schoharie 

Schuyler 

Seneca 

Steuben 

Suffolk 

Sullivan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

Warren 

Washingt  >n 

Wayne 

Westchester 


Wyoming 

Yates 


G.  Archie  Turner 
Bert  Lord 
Ezra  Trepanier 
Henry  M.  James 
Irving  F.  Rice 
Ralph  H.  Loomis 

1  Howard  N.  Allen 

2  John  M.  Hackett 

1  Charles  I.  Martina 

2  Henry  W.  Hutt 

3  Frank  X.  Bernhardt 

4  John  J.  Meegan 

5  Ansley  B.  Borkowski 

6  Howard  W.  Dickey 

7  Edmund  F.  Cooke 

8  Nelson  W.  Cheney 
Fred  L.  Porter 
John  E.  Redwood 
Eberly  Hutchinson 
Charles  P.  Miller 
Ellis  W.  Bentley 
Theodore  L.  Rogers 
Alfred  E.  Emerson 
Clarence  L.  Fisher 

A.  Grant  Stockweather 
Harold  O.  Whitnall 
Arthur  T.  Pammenter 
Harry  J.  McKay 
Cosmo  A.  Cilano 
Frederick  J.  Slater 
W.  Ray  Austin 
Rufus  Richtmyer 
Edwin  W.  Wallace 
Leonard  W.  Hall 
William  Bewley 
Frank  S.  Hall 
Martin  J.  Lntz 
Russell  G.  Dunmore 
George  J.  Skinner 
Horace  M.  Stone 
Willis  H.  Sargent 
Richard  B.  Smith 
Ralph  A.  Catchpole 
DeWitt  C.  Dominick 
Alexander  G.  Hall 
Frank  H.  Lattin 
Victor  C.  Lewis 
Frank  M.  Smith 
D.  Mallory  Stephens 
Michael  F.  Breen 
Maurice  Whitney 
Walter  S.  Gedney 
Rhoda  Fox  Graves  ■ 
Walter  L.  Pratt  ' 
Burton  D.  Esmond 
Charles  W.  Merriam 
William:  M.  Nicoll 
Kenneth  H.  Fake 
Jacob  W.  Winters 
William  H.  VanCleef 

1  Wilson  Messer 

2  Webster  Edmunds 

1  John  G.  Downs 

2  John  Boyle,  Jr. 
Guernsey  T.  Cross 
Daniel  P.  Witter 
James  R.  Robinson 
Millard  Davis 
Powel  J.  Smith 

H.  A.  Bartholomew 
Harry  A.  Tellier 

1  William  C.  Olsen 

2  Herbert  B.  Shonk 

3  Milan  E.  Goodrich 

4  Alex’der  H.  Garnjost 

5  Arthur  I.  Miller 
Joseph  R.  Hanley 
Edwin  C.  Nutt 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 


1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
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United  States  Senators  From 
New  York  State 

U.  S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  Wagner  Royal  S.  Copeland 


New  York  State  Senators 

Senate  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

DISTRICT  SENATOR 

1  G.  L.  Thompson  27  C.  H.  Baumes 

2  S.  F.  Burkard  28  J.  G.  Webb 

3  A.  J.  Kennedy  29  A.  H.  Wicks 

4  P.  M.  Kleinfeld  30  W.  T.  Byrne 

5  D.  F.  Farrell  31  J.  F.  Williams 

$  M.  H.  Evans  32  T.  C.  Brown 

•  J-  A.  Hastings  33  H.  E.  H.  Brereton 

8  W.  L.  Love  34  W.  T.  Thayer 

Ct  G.  E.  Russell  35  Jeremiah  Keck 

"  !•  E.  Twomey  36  H.  D.  Williams 

D.  J.  Carroll  37  P.  A.  Pitcher 

52  E.  F.  Quinn  38  G.  R.  Fearon 

D  T.  F.  Burchill  39  J.  W.  Gates 

54  B.  Downing  40  B.  R.  Wales 

5o  J.  L.  Buckley  41  J.  S.  Truman 

56  T.  I.  Sheridan  42  C.  J.  Hewitt 

ic  A  Greenberg  43  L.  F.  Wheatley 

M.  T.  Kennedy  44  John  Knight 

59  D.  t.  O’Brien  45  J.  L.  Whitley 

20  A.  S.  Feld  46  H.  E.  A.  Dick 

21  H.  G.  Schackno  47  W.  W.  Campbell 

22  B.  Antin  48  W.  J.  Hickey 

A  J-  J-  Dunnigan  49  L.  R.  Lipowicz 

A  Txt  J-  Walsh  50  C.  A.  Freiberg 

W.  W.  Westall  51  L.  G.  Kirkland 
2b  S.  C.  Mastick 


New  York  State  Assemblymen 

Outside  of  Greater  New  York 

rrrriSnSmbly  Chamber,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
LOt/VTF.  DISTR.  NAME 

A  bany  1  '  William  J.  Snyder. 

2  John  P.  Hayes 

3  Rudolph  Roulier 

Brorfm«y  Cassius  Congdon 

roome  1  Edmund  B.  Jenks 

Cattaro,.  2  Forman  E.  Whitcomb 

Gavuea  8US  James  w-  Watson 

Cha  „  Sanford  G.  Lyon 

oauUuqua  1  Adolf  F.  Johnson 

2  Joseph  A.  McGinnies 


County  Agricultural  Agents 

NEW  YORK 

COUNTY  AGENT  ADDRESS 

Albany  . L.  D.  Kelsey,  C.  H„  Albany 

Allegany  . . . .  L.  H.  Claus,  Belmont 

Broome . M.  C.  Hammond,  Binghamton 

Cattaraugus  ..C.  N.  Abbey,  Salamanca 

Cayuga  . C.  L.  Messer,  Jr.,  C.  H.,  Auburn 

Chautauqua  ..K.  E.  Paine,  Jamestown 
Chemung  ....R.  H.  Hewitt,  Elmira 
Chenango  ....K.  D.  Scott,  Norwich 

Clinton  . L.  E.  Allen,  Plattsburg 

Columbia  ....A,  B.  Buchholz,  C.  IP.,  Hudson 
Cortland  ...,H.  L.  Vaughn.  Cortland 
Delaware  ....C.  G.  Bradt,  Walton 
Dutchess  ....A.  L.  Shepherd,  Poughkeepsie 

Erie  . R.  F.  Fricke,  70  W.  Chippewa  St., 

Buffalo 

Essex  . R.  J.  Clark,  Westport 

Franklin  ,...C.  W.  Radway,  Malone 

Fulton  . C.  H.  Fullager,  Gloversville 

Genesee  . H.  A.  Dwinell,  Batavia 

Greene  . E.  G.  Brougham,  Catskill 

Herkimer  . . .  B.  D.  Gilbert,  Herkimer 
Tefferson  ...,0.  G.  Ange,  Watertown 
Lewis  ......  J-  C.  Otis,  Lowville 

Livingston  .  ,W.  C.  Stokoe,  Mt.  Morris 
Madison  .  ,..D-  L.  Haj-s,  Wampsville 
Monroe  .....  E.  D.  Merrill,  25  Exchange  St., 

.  Rochester 

Montgomery  .  L.  M.  Austin,  Fonda 

Nassau  . £1.  C.  Odell.  Mineola 

Niagara  . , .  .y-  A.  Muckle,  Lockport 

Oneida  . G.  W.  Bush,  C.  H.,  Utica 

Onondaga  . . .  D.  D.  Ward,  C.  H.,  Syracuse 

Ontario  . W.  Pease,  Canandaigua 

Orange  •. ...C.  C.  Davis,  Middletown 
Orleans  ....£•  palmer,  Albion 

Oswego  . E.  B.  Morris,  Oswego 

Otsego  . 5J.  P,  Beals,  Cooperstown 

Rensselaer  . .  J-  D.  King,  C.  H.,  Troy 
Rockland  •••Jri  L-  Anderson,  Spring  Valley 
St.  Lawrence  E-  Farley,  Canton 
Saratoga  .  ...H.  B.  Little,  Saratoga  Springs 
Schenectady  .£•  A.  Norman,  Schenectady 
Schoharie  E.  Pollard,  Cobleskill 

Schuyler  . . . .  E.  O.  Bond,  Watkins 

Seneca  ......Albert  Kurdt,  Romulus 

Steuben  ...... W.  S.  Stempfle,  Bath 

Suffolk  ....E.  S.  Foster,  Riverhead 

Sullivan  .  ...F.  H.  Allen,  Liberty 

Tioga  . A.  R.  Blanchard,  Owego 

Tompkins  . . .  H.  L.  Morse,  Ithaca 

Ulster  . E-  M.  Wigsten.  Kingston 

Warren  .....*•  H.  Fogg,  Warrensburg 
Washington  . .  C.  M.  Slack,  Ft.  Edward 

Wayne  . G.  H.  Brainard,  Sodus 

Westchester  ..J-  G.  Curtis,  White  Plains 
Wyoming  -. . .  L.  H.  Woodward,  Warsaw 

Yates  . G.  B.  Raymond,  Penn  Yan 

*C.  H.  stands  for  Court  House. 

NEW  JERSEY 

COUNTY  AGENT  ADDRESS 

Atlantic  vr..A.  R.  Eldred,  C.  H.,  Mays  Landing 
Bergen  ....  W.  R.  Stone,  C.  H.,  Hackensack 
Burlington  ...C.  A.  Thompson,  Mt.  Holly 


Feeding  Plants 

CONTINUOUS  crop  production  on  most  of  the 
farm  lands  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  reduced  the  available  supply 
of  fertility  for  the  best  growth  of  crops. 

In  order  to  produce  farm  crops  at  less  cost  per  bushel 
or  ton,  it  pays  to  apply  certain  kinds  of  plant  food  in 
the  form  of  prepared  fertilizers.  The  kind  of  fertilizer 
and  the  amount  to  be  used  will  depend  upon  the 
previous  treatment  of  the  soil,  the  crops  produced 
in  the  past,  and  the  crops  to  be  grown. 

Apply  to  your  county  agricultural  agent,  to  your 
agricultural  college,  or  to  this  Department  for 
information  regarding  the  best  fertilizer  to  a  pply. 

fit 


Newark  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Camdeij  ,...S.  F.  Foster,  Haddonfield 
Cape  May  ,.W,  C.  Thomas,  C.  H.  Cape  May 
Cumberland  . .  D.  M.  Babbitt,  C.  H.  Bridgeton 

Essex  . I.  T.  Francis,  Caldwell 

Gloucester  ..Geo.  E.  Lamb,  Woodbury 

Mercer  . A.  C.  McLean,  C.  H.,  Trenton 

Middlesex  . .  O.  G.  Bowen,  New  Brunswick 
Monmouth  . .  Ellwood  Douglas,  C.  H.,  Freehold 
Morris  .....  A.  H.  Saxe,  C.  H.,  Morristown 

Ocean  . . E.  II.  Waite,  Toms  River 

Passaic  . H.  E.  Wettyen,  C.  II.,  Paterson 

Salem  . R.  O.  Vaughn,  Salem 

Somerset  ....II.  C.  Haines,  C.  H.,  Somerville 
Sussex  ,.,..D.  A.  Evans,  C.  H„  Newton 
Warren  .....Howard  Mason,  C._  H.,  Belvidere 
*C.  H.  stands  for  Court  House. 


State  Colleges  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics 


STATE 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
New-  Jersey 


LOCATION 
Ithaca 
State  College 
New  Brunswick 


Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets 

STATE  LOCATION 

New  York  Dept,  of  Agriculture  and 

_  M  arkets,  Albany 

Pennsylvania  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Harrisburg 

New  Jersey  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 

Trenton 


Qualifications  of  Voters 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

of  the  four  following  special  qualifications 
is  entitled  to  vote. 

1  Owns,  leases,  hires,  or  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  under  a  contract  of  purchase  of, 


real  property  in  such  district  liable  to 
taxation  for  school  purposes ;  but  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  real  property  by  a  person  as 
lodger  or  boarder  shall  not  entitle  such 
person  to  vote.  (Under  the  first  clause 
person  who  hold  a  joint  deed  or  joint 
lease  may  each  vote.  The  clause  was 
added  by  Laws  of  1924,  chapter  452.) 

2  Is  the  parent  of  a  child  or  children 
of  school  age,  provided  such  child  or 
children  shall  have  attended  the  district 
school  in  the  district  in  which  the  meeting 
is  held  for  a  period  of  at  least  eight  weeks 
during  the  year  preceding  such  school  meet¬ 
ing.  (Under  this  provision  both  father 
and  mother  may  vote.) 

3  Not  being  the  parent,  has  permanently 
residing  with  him  or  her  a  child  or  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  who  shall  have  at¬ 
tended  the  district  school  for  a  period  of 
at  least  eight  weeks  during  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding  such  meeting.  (Under  this  pro¬ 
vision  but  one  person  may  vote,  namely, 
the  head  of  the  household. 

4  Owns  any  personal  property  assessed 
on  the  last  preceding  assessment  roll  of 
the  town  exceeding  $50  in  value,  exclusive 
of  such  as  is  exempt  from  execution.  ( See 
Education  Law,  Section  203.) 

Qualified  voters  may  vote  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  brought  before  any  annual  or  special 
school  meeting;  it  is  not  essential  that  a 
person  be  a  taxpayer  to  vote  on  proposi¬ 
tions  for  raising  money  by  tax  on  the  dis¬ 
trict. 

Women  possessing  any  of  the  above 
qualifications  are  entitled  to  vole. 
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What  the  Farm  Woman  Wants  to  Know 


How  to  Feed  Young  Children. 

ERE  is  a  diet  worked  out  by  special¬ 
ists  for  children  from  nine  months  to 
sixteen  years  old.  If  it  is  good  for  a 
sixteen-year-old, :  then  it  certainly  would 
be  just  as  good  for  a  thirty-  or  a  forty- 
year-old.  Best  of  all,  it  has  the  right 
amount  of  milk  which  the  growing  body 
needs. 

Food  for  a  Child  9  to  18  Months 
Old 

6  a.  m. :  Milk. 

8  a.  nu:  Orange  juice 
io  a.  in. :  Bottle  of  warm  milk  that  has 
been  boiled  and  cooled.  One  or  two 
tablespoons  of  thoroughly  cooked 
strained  cereal  with  milk. 

2  p.  m. :  Thin  piece  of  crisp  toast  or  twice 
baked  bread,  soft  cooked  egg  yolk 
with  bread  crumbs,  strained  spinach 
or  carrots,  bottle  of  milk. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CANNING 

FRUITS,  TOMATOES  AND 

PICKLED  BEETS 

The  time  and  methods  given  here 

have  been  worked  out  by  the  Bureau 

of  Home  Economics  for  certain  foods 

which  are  considered  to  be  safely 

canned 

by  the  water-bath  method. 

Time  quoted  in  minutes  at  right  of 

column  is  for  pint  or  quart  jars.  For 

one-half 

gallon  jars  add  5  minutes 

to  the 

time  quoted  for  pints  or 

quarts. 

Pint  & 

Method  of  Treat-  Quart 

ment  before  Pro-  Glass 

Product 

cessing  Jars. 

Apples . 

Slice,  quarter,  or  halve,  15 
then  pack  in  containers 
and  cover  with  boiling 
sirup. 

Or  boil  whole  in  sirup,  5 
or  bake  as  for  serving, 
and  cover  with  sirup, 
and  pack  hot. 

Or  pack  hot  in  form  of  5 
apple  sauce. 

Apri- 

cots. . . 

Same  as  peaches. 

Black-  x 
berries 

Blue- 

Pack  in  conta  i  n  e  r  s.  20 

berries 

Fill  with  boiling  hot, 

Dew- 

medium  sirup. 

berries 

Huckle- 

Or  precook  and  pack  5 

berries 

hot. 

Rasp¬ 

berries^ 

Cher- 

Pack  in  containers,  cover  25 

ries . . . 

with  boiling  sirups,  us¬ 
ing  thick  sirup  for  sour 
cherries,  and  medium 
for  sweet. 

Or  remove  pits,  add  sugar  5 
as  desired,  bring  to  boil, 
and  pack. 

Cur- 

rants  . 

Same  as  berries. 

Goose- 

Pack  in  containers.  Fill  20 

berries 

with  boiling  hot,  thick 
sirup. 

Or  prepare  sauce,  using  5 
sugar  as  desired.  Fill 
hot. 

Peaches  Scald,  dip  into  cold  water  25 
and  peel.  Cut  into  size 
desired,  removing  pits. 

Fill  containers,  then  add 
sirup  of  desired  consis¬ 
tency,  in  which  one 
cracked  peach  pit  for 
every  quart  of  sirup  has 
been  boiled. 

Pears . . 

Pare  and  cook  for  4  to  20 

8  minutes  in  boiling 
medium  sirup.  Pack  hot 
in  containers  and  fill 
with  the  boiling  sirup. 

Pine- 

Peel,  core,  remove  eyes.  30 

apples 

Cut  into  conven  i  e  n  t 
cross  sections.  Pack  in 
containers.  Fill  with 
boiling  thin  sirup. 

Plums  . 

Prick.  Fill  in  containers.  20 
Cover  with  boiling  med¬ 
ium  sirup. 

Or  bring  to  boil,  using  5 
sugar  as  desired.  Fill 
hot  into  containers. 

Rhubarb  Cut  in  half-inch  lengths.  5 

Add  one-fourth  as  much 
sugar  as  rhubarb  by 
measure.  Bake  until 
tender  in  covered  bak¬ 
ing  dish.  Pack  in  hot 
containers. 

Or  pack  uncooked  with  20 
boiling  sirup. 

Straw- 

To  each  quart  add  1  cup  5 

berries 

of  sugar  and  2  table¬ 
spoons  of  water.  Boil 
slowly  for  15  minutes. 

Let  stand  overnight  in 
the  kettle.  Reheat  to 
boiling.  Fill  containers 
hot. 

Toma- 

Scald  and  peel.  Pack  45 

toes  . . 

whole  or  cut  in  pieces. 

Cover  with  hot  tomato 
juice.  Add  1  teaspoon 
salt  to  each  quart, 

Pickled 

Precook,  peel,  and  slice  30 

beets  . 

in  containers.  Cover 
with  mixture  of  vine¬ 
gar  and  sugar,  boiling 
hot. 

(U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers'  Bulletin  181) 

Mid-afternoon  lunch :  Two  or  three  table¬ 
spoons  of  orange  juice  or  other  mild 
fruit  juice. 

6  p.  m-:  Cup  of  milk.  One  or  two  table¬ 
spoons  of  thoroughly  cooked  strained 
cereal  with  milk.  A  few  drops  of- 
cod-liver  oil  may  be  added  to  each  cup 
of  warm  milk. 

Type  of  Meals  for  Children  18 
Months  to  2  Years  Old 

6  a.  in.:  Boiled  and  cooled  milk. 

8  a.  m.:  Orange  juice  or  prune  or  apple 
pulp.  _  .  - 

io  a.  in-:  Six  to  eight  ounces  of  boiled  and 
cooled  milk;  thin  slices  of  hard  toast; 
well-cooked,  strained  cereal  or  cereal 
jelly. 

2  p.  in. :  Soft  cooked  egg;  small  serving 
of  any  mild  vegetable,  rubbed  through 
a  strainer ;  thoroughly  mashed  baked 
potato  with  milk  added ;  thin  slice  of 
lightly  buttered  stale  bread  or  crisp 
toast;  four  to  six  ounces  of  milk; 
simple  dessert,  such  as  custard  or 
j  unket. 

il lid-afternoon  Lunch  :  Strained  juice  of  an 
orange,  or  strained  prune  or  apple 
pulp. 

Supper:  Boiled  and  cooled  milk  to  drink; 
well-cooked  cereal  with  top  milk ; 
thin  slice  of  very  lightly  buttered  stale 
or  twice  baked  bread.  A  few  drops 
of  cod-liver  oil  may  be  added  to  each 
cup  of  warm  milk. 

Type  of  Meals  for  Children  2  to  4 

Breakfast:  Orange  or  fruit  pulp  (stewed 
fruit  for  those  nearing  fourth  year)  ; 
well  cooked  cereal  with  whole  milk; 
thin  slices  of  stale  bread  or  crisp 
toast;  milk. 

Mid-morning  Lunch :  Bread  and  milk  or 
fruit  and  milk,  or  graham  crackers 
and  fruit. 

Dinner:  Cream  vegetable  soup;  soft- 
cooked  egg ;  baked  or  mashed  potato ; 
finely  chopped  spinach  or  some  other 
succulent  vegetable;  milk  to  drink, 
unless  sufficient  milk  is  supplied  with 
soup;  custard  (unless  egg  is  given), 
junket  or  stewed  mild  fruit. 

Mid-afternoon  Lunch :  Small  bowl  of 
bread  and  milk  or  cooked  fruit  and 
milk.  x 

Supper :  Milk  toast  or  cereal  with  milk; 
milk  to  drink;  very  simnle  dessert, 
such  as  junket  or  stewed  fruit. 

Type  of  Meals  for  Children  4  to  8 

Breakfast:  Orange;  well-cooked  or  ready- 
to-eat  cereal  with  top  milk ;  toast  and 
butter;  milk. 


Proportions  for  three  types  of 
butter  cahes 


Plain  Founda-  Rich 

ingredients  cake  tion  cake  cake 

Milk  .  1</8cups  1  cup  1  cup 

Flour  (soft 

wheat)  ....  3  cups  3  cups  3  cups 

Fat*  .  1-3  cup  54  cup  1  cup 

Eggs  .  1  2  to  3  4 

Baking  powder  5  tea-  4  tea-  _  4  tea¬ 
spoons  sDoons  spoons 

Sugar  .  154  cups  lineups  2  cups  . 

54  tea  -  !4  tea-  54tea- 

Salt  . . .  spoon  spoon  spoon 

1/2  tea-  Vz  tea-  y2  tea  - 
Flavoring  ...»  spoon  spoon  spoon 


♦These  proportions  are  for  fat  contain¬ 
ing  no  water.  If  butter  or  other  fat  con¬ 
taining  water  Is  used,  about  3  tablespoons 
more  for  each  cup  of  fat  should  be  allowed. 


Dinner :  Egg  or  a  small  piece  of  meat ;  po¬ 
tato;  vegetable  other  than  potato, 
with  a  leafy  vegetable  used  frequent¬ 
ly;  whole  wheat  bread;  a  simple  des¬ 
sert;  milk. 

Mid-afternoon  Lunch:  Whole-wheat 

bread  and  milk,  or  mild  cooked  fruit 
and  milk. 

Supper :  Milk  toast  or  cereal  and  milk  or  a 
cream  soup;  milk  to  drink,  unless  suf¬ 
ficient  milk  is  supplied  with  toast  or 
soup;  stewed  fruit;  molasses  cookies. 

Type  of  Meals  for  Children  8  to  12 

Breakfast:  Fruit,  stewed  or  fresh  (or¬ 
anges  as  often  as  possible) ;  well 
cooked  cereal  or  ready-prepared  cereal 
with  top  milk;  toast  and  butter,  milk; 
egg. 

Luncheon  or  Supper:  Cream  soup  or  a 
scalloped  vegetable;  toast,  or  bread 
and  butter;  milk;  a  simple  dessert. 

Mid-afternoon  Lunch:  (If  the  child  is 
underweight  or  is  really  hungry), 
fruit  and  milk,  or  bread  and  milk. 

Dinner:  Meat,  broiled  or  baked;  or  fish, 
broiled  or  baked ;  or  a  meat  substi¬ 
tute  ;  vegetable  other  than  potato,  with 
a  leafy  vegetable  used  frequently; 
whole  wheat  bread  and  butter;  simple 
dessert. 

Meals  for  Children.  12  to  16  Years 

Breakfast:  Stewed  or  fresh  fruit  (oranges 
as  often  as  possible)  ;  well  cooked 
cereal  or  ready-prepared  cereal  with 
top  milk ;  toast  with  butter ;  milk  or 
cocoa ;  eggs. 

Luncheon  or  Supper:  A  scalloped  vege¬ 
table  with  or  without  cheese,  or  a 
vegetable  cream  soup ;  whole  wheat 
bread  and  butter ;  milk  or  cocoa ;  fruit, 
raw  or  cooked. 

Dinner:  Meat  or  meat  substitute;  potatoes; 
vegetable,  other  than  potato,  with  a 
leafy  vegetable  used  frequently ;  whole 
wheat  bread  and  butter ;  milk ;  a  sim¬ 
ple  dessert. 

— Marv  Henry  and  Lucile  Brewer  in 

Cornell  Bulletin  No.  105. 


Eliminate  Guesswork  in  Baking’. 

In  mixing  breads,  cakes,  cookies  or  any 
food  made  from  doughs  and  batters,  the 
housekeeper  should  know  what  certain 
proportions  of  liquids,  flour  and  leavening 
agents,  will  produce.  When  a  new  recipe 
is  tried  out,  she  can  judge  beforehand  to 
a  certain  extent  as  to  the  kind  of  mixture 
it  will  make  if  she  is  familiar  with  pro¬ 
portions.  The  “by-guess-and-by-golly” 


Sponge  Sunshine  Angel 
Ingredients  cake  cake  food 

Flour  (soft 

wheat)  .  1  cqp  1  cup  1  cup 

Eggs  .  1  cup  1  cup  1  cup 

(4  or  5  (6  whites  whites 
eggs)  and  3  (8  fairly 

yolks)  large) 

Sugar  .  1  cup  1  to  114  1  to  1,/a 

cups  cups 

Salt  . .  Vz  tea-  Vz  tea-  54  tea 

spoon  spoon  spoon 

Flavoring  and  3  tea-  1  tea-  1  tea- 

acid  .  spoons  spoon  spoon 

lemon  flavoring  flavoring 
juice  1  tea-  1  tea- 


14  lemon  spoon  spoon 

rind  cream  cream 

grated  of  tartar  of  tartar 


Table  2 — Proportions  for  quick  breads,  cakes,  cookies  and  pastry 

Flour 

LiguiH  (sifted  Baking  Flavor- 

(usually  soft  Fat*  Eggs  powder  Sugar  Salt  ing 

milk)  wheat) _ _ _ _ _____ _ 


Pop- 

Overs 

1  cup 

1  cup 

1  to  2 
tea- 
sooons 

1  to  1  Vz 

1  -3  tea 
spoon 

Waffles 

1  cup 

11-3  cups 

2  table¬ 
spoons 

1  to  2 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  table¬ 
spoon 

Vz  tea 
spoon 

Griddle 

cakes 

1  cup 

1'/2  cups 

1  to  2 
table¬ 
spoons 

1 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

0  to  1 

table¬ 

spoon 

Vz  tea 
spoon 

Fritter 
batter: 
No.  1 

cover 

1  cup 

154  cups 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

1 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

1-3  tea 
spoon 

No.  2 
binding 

1  cup 

1%  cups 

1  table- 

spoon 

1 

2  tea¬ 

spoons 

Vz  tea¬ 
spoon 

Muffins  . 

1  cup 

2  cups 

2  to  4 

table¬ 

spoons 

1 

2  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  to  2 

table¬ 

spoons 

Vz  tea¬ 
spoon 

Cottage 

pudding 

1  cup 

2  1-3  cups 

!4  to  1-3 
cup 

1 

3  tea¬ 

spoons 

2-3  cup 

!4  tea¬ 

spoon 

54  tea¬ 

spoon 

P.  c. 

Founda¬ 
tion  cake 

1  cup 

3  cups 

i/2  cup 

2. to  3 

4  tea¬ 

spoons 

1 V?.  cups 

54  tea 

spoon 

Baking- 

powder 

biscuit 

1  cup 

3  cups 

4  to  6 
table¬ 
spoons 

4  tea¬ 
spoons 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Pastry 

about 

2'/? 

table 

spoons 

water 

1  Vz  cups 

554  to  7 
table¬ 
spoons 

1  tea¬ 
spoon 

Proportions  for  sponge  cakes 


method  of  measuring  is  not  safe  and  wq 
are  giving  below  some  tables  worked  out 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics 
which  will  act  as  a  guide. 

Soft  wheat  flour  is  best  for  cakes  and 
pastries  but  if  you  do  not  have  the  pastry 
flour,  follow  these  rules  for  altering  the 
recipes : 

Flour 

How  to  substitute  various  types  o( 
wheat  flours  in  quick  breads,  cakes,  cook¬ 
ies  and  pastry.  The  quantities  of  flour 
recommended  in  Table  2  are  for  the  soft 
wheat,  or  pastry,  type.  Hard-wheat  flour 
may  be  substituted  on  the  basis  of  seven- 
eights  cup  for  each  cup  of  soft-wheat  flour, 
for  these  quantities  weigh  practically  the 
same,  since  the  hard-wheat  flour  is  more 
compact.  On  the  same  basis  of  weight 
three-fourths  cup  of-  coarse  graham  or 
seven-eights  cup  of  more  finely  ground 
graham  flour,  measured  before  sifting 
may  be  used  in  place  of  I  cup  of  sifted 
pastry  flour. 


Cooling  Drinks  Quickly  Made 

If  a  few  lemons  and  oranges  are  kept 
on  hand — and  they  have  been  found  to 
contain  very  important  vitamins — most 
farm  women  can  quickly  prepare  very  re¬ 
freshing  drinks  from  materials  usually 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CANNING 
NON-ACID  VEGETABLES 
WITH  THE  PRESSURE 
CANNER 

Pack  vegetables  boiling  hot  into 
jars,  add  1  teaspoon  salt  per  quart  of 
vegetables  and  2  teaspoons  sugar,  if 
desired,  to  corn.  Place  jars  or  cans 
in  hot  canner  as  soon  as  they  are 
filled.  The  Bureau  recommends  the 
pressure  canner  for  non-acid  vege¬ 
tables  because  of  spoilage  difficulties 
and  the  risk  of  poisoning  from  occa¬ 
sional  contamination  with  botulinus 
bacteria  when  the  water-bath  method 
is  used  for  these  vegetables.  Time 
quoted  is  for  quart  jars.  For  pint 
jars  subtract  five  minutes  from  the 
processing  period. 

The  pressure  is  the  same  for  pints 
as  for  quarts. 


Product 
Aspara¬ 
gus.  . . 


Beans, 

string 


Beans. 
Linn 


Baby 
beets 


Corn  . . 


Greens, 

includ¬ 

ing 

spinach 


Okra. . 


Peas, 
green  . 


Peas, 
black 
eyed  . 

Sweet 
pota¬ 
toes.  . 


Method  of  Treat-  Quart 
ment  before  Pro-  Glass 
cessing  Jars. 

Tie  In  uniform  bun-  40  min. 
bles,  place  in  sauce-  10  lbs. 
pan  with  boiling  240°  F. 
water  over  lower 
tough  portion,  cover 
tightly,  boil  4  to  5 
minutes,  and  pack 
hot  into  containers. 

Or  cut  in  half-inch 
lengths,  bring  to  boil 
in  water  to  cover, 
and  pack  into  hot 
containers. 

Heat  to  boiling  with 
water  to  cover. 

Pack  hot  into  con¬ 
tainers. 

Can  only  young  and 
tender,  beans,  using 
method  sugge  s  t  e  d 
for  peas. 

Can  only  young  ten- 
,  der  beets.  Scald  in 
boiling  water  or 
steam  until  the  skins 
slip  easily.  Skin  and 
pack  hot  into  con¬ 
tainers. 

Cut  off  without  pre¬ 
cooking.  Add  half  as 
much  boiling  water 
as  corn  by  weight, 
heat  to  boiling,  and 
pack  hot  into  con¬ 
tainers. 

Steam  or  heat  in  cov¬ 
ered  vessel  .  until 
completely  wi  I  t.e  d, 
using  just  enough 
water  to  prev  e  n  t 
burning.  Pack  hot 
into  containers,  tak¬ 
ing  care  that  the 
material  is  not  pack¬ 
ed  too  solidly  and 
that  there  is  liquid 
to  cover. 

Can  only  young,  ten¬ 
der  pods.  Cover  with 
water-  and  bring  to 
boil.  Pack  hot  into 
containers. 

Use  only  tender 
.  young  peas.  Bring 
to  boil  with  water 
to  cover  and  pack 
hot  into  containers. 

.Same  as  Lima  beans. 


40  min. 
10  lbs. 
240°  F. 

60  min. 
10  lbs. 
240°  F. 

40. min. 
10  lbs. 
240°  F. 


80  min. 
15  lbs. 
250°  F. 


90  min. 
10  lbs. 
240°  F 


40  min. 
10  lbs, 
240°  F 


50  min. 
10  lbs. 
240°  F 


-U 


Boll  or  steam  until  60  to  70 
skins  slip  olf  read-  min. 

Ily.  Peel  quickly  and  10  ibs^ 

pack  Into  hot  con-  Z4u 
tainers. 

,  y.  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 
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to  be  found  on  the  cellar  shelves  or  in 
the  cupboard. 

MILK  SHAKE — to  each  i r/2  cups  milk 
allow  one  beaten  egg,  sugar  to  taste 
(about  i  teaspoon)  and  a  dash  of  nut 
meg.  Shake  thoroughly  in  a  fruit  jar.  I: 
chocolate  flavor  is  desired,  omit  sugar,  anc 
use  tablespoons  of  chocolate  syrup  in 
stead. 

RED  FRUIT  PUNCH— Use  juice 
from  canned  red  cherries  or  from  straw¬ 
berries.  Add  enough  lemon  juice  for  tart¬ 
ness  and  enough  of  the  cherries  or  berries 
so  that  each  glass  has  two  or  three  pieces 
of  fruit.  A  small  amount  of  pineapple 
juice  blends  well  with  this  combination 
Do  not  have  it  too  sweet. 

CURRANT  JELLY  PUNCH— Grad¬ 
ually  pour  2  cups  boiling  water  over  i 
cup  currant  jelly  beaten  to  a  froth.  Adc 
J4  cup  sugar  and  3  tablespoons  lemon 
juice  and  chill  thoroughly.  If  chargee 
water  is  available  add  one  quart  of  it 
just  before  serving.  If  not  available  use 
plain  water  instead.  Try  this  with  grape 
jelly  if  your  supply  of  grape  juice  is  gone 

TEA  PUNCH — 1  cup  tea,  1  cup  grape 
juice,  1  quart  water,  y2  cup  lemon  juice, 
)4  cup  orange  juice,  1  .cup  sugar,  1  cup 
shredded  pineapple.  Mix,  let  stand  3  or 
4  hours  and  chill. 


Suggestions  for  Curtains 

For  Glass  Curtains:  Bastiste,  Can¬ 
ton  linen,  China  silk,  cheesecloth,  chiffon, 
cross-barred  muslin,  dish  toweling,  dotted 
swiss,  eyelet  embroidery,  fish  net,  georg¬ 
ette,  grenadine,  handkerchief  linen,  lawn, 
marquisette,  madras,  maline,  mull,  net, 
organdie,  pineapple  cloth,  rayon  and  cotton 
gauzes,  scrim,  tarlantan,  theatrical  gauze 
and  voile. 

For  Glass  Curtains  Arranged  to 

Draw:  Casement  cloth,  gingham,  gauze 
(heavy),  habutai  silk,  Japanese  crepe, 
pongee,  soisette,  silk  and  cotton  mixtures, 
Shantung,  taffeta. 

For  Draperies:  Arras,  arimire,  bur¬ 
lap,  brocade,  casement  cloth,  challie,  cham- 
bray,  chintz,  corduroy,  cotton  flannel,  cre¬ 
tonne,  damasks  (silk  and  cotton),  denim, 
English  print,  gingham,  glazed  chintz, 
homespun,  Japanese  crepe,  mohair  casement 
cloth,  mohair  velvets,  Monk’s  cloth,  oil¬ 
cloth,  poplin,  printed  linen,  silk  or  cotton, 
rayon  novelty  fabric,  rep,  Russian  crash, 
sateen,  satin,  Shantung,  silk,  toile  de  jouy, 
terry  cloth,  tapestry,  taffeta  and  velours. 

— Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 


How  to  Remove  Stains 

|o  remove  all  unknown  stains,  grass 
anc  mildew,  wash  the  stain  in  cold  water. 

Io  remove  chocolate  with  cream,  cocoa 
Wltl?  cream,  cream  gravies,  cream,  scorch, 
sewing  machine  grease  and  tea  with  cream, 
vvasb  with  cold  water  and  soap;  any  trace 
01  stain  may  be  removed  with  warm  water 
and  soap.  , 

I  o  remove  blood  and  mucus,  mucus, 
mucus  and  pus,  soak  in  cold  water  to 
winch  salt  has  been  added,  1  cup  of  salt  to 
s  quarts  of  water,  then  wash  in  warm 
water  and  soap. 

To  nenio.ve  blood,  punch,  sugars,  and 
S)iups  wash  in  warm  water  until  the 
stain  disappears. 

Jo  remove  grease,  meat  juice  and  per¬ 
sonation,  wash  in  warm  water  and  soap, 
or  use  magnesium,  chalk,  starch  or  meals— 
not  flours. 

.  io  remove  indelible  pencil,  stove  black- 
nig,  tan  shoe  polish,  tar,  and  wagon  grease, 
|Pu  lard  on  stain,  rub  well  into  the  grease 
Pot;  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
■repeat  until  removed. 

,  ,  0  remove  bluing,  clear  coffee,  clear  tea, 
1..  ruit,  spread  stain  over  bowl;  pour 
he!  Ilf  wa*er  through  the  stain  from  a 

J  o  remove  old  stains  of  chocolate,  cocoa, 
me,  and  tea,  moisten  with  cold  water; 

niimLcV.lth-  borax\  and.  stand  a  few 
utes ,  rinse,  with  boiling  water. 

ariri°  r/e,niove  and  iron  rust,  use  dilute 
tarn.  (  ,  !°n,  Jul.ce>  sour  milk,  cream  of 
oxaliJ  r  -jb,  Pineapple,  hydrochloric  and 

Without  ands;-  food  acids  dl’rect 

‘0vai:_  t  dl.  Jtion ;  dilute  hydrochloric  and 

WiW'i  aCA^’  ,  w*dl  equal  quantities  of 
second  .^Pply  .tbe  acid-  Iet  stand  a  few 
umn  S’  •  ”,s.e  Wlth  warm  water ;  continue 
an(,  water  dlSappCars’  then  wash  with  soap 

ftlute  r!;5n??ve  jnk  and  stubborn  stains,  use 
Javellp acids  (se.e  Paragraph  above)  and 
with  f  ’ vvater-  APpIy  the  acid,  then  follow 
ai*l  soaiT  C’  finaIIy  nnse  with  hot  water 

stab,  ^  oId  s!?Ins  .and  stubborn 
and  n ASC  ddute  oxalic  acid  (as  above) 
few  p,  tassiuih  permanganate.  Apply  a 
l0Ps  of  potassium  permanganate, 
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How  773  Modem  Stores 


[Nation-wide u  / 
Values  ) 


■ — savings  that  illus¬ 
trate  the  earning 
power  of  your  money 
at  our  Stores. 

Spring  Coats  and  Dresses 

for  women  and  misses,  in 
an  array  of  newest  styles; 
your  choice  at  A  *7C 
only  .  .  . 

449  Full  Fashioned  Ho¬ 
siery  for  women  and  misses— 
made  of  silk  with  fibre  thread 
for  strength;  reinforc-  QQj^ 
ed  heel  and  toe.  Pair  J  O 

OurFamousHouseFrocks 

in  stalwart  gingham  ana  nov¬ 
elty  prints.  Your  size  79* 

"Honor”  Muslin— Our  own 
brand,  standing  alone  for 
Quality  at  low  price.  Bleached, 
36-ins.  Unbleached,  39- 
ins.  Your  choice,  . 

yard  .... 


Mail  your  name  and  address  to  us 
for  our  mailing  list.  Keep  in  touch 
with  the  Store  "where  savings  art 
greatest  l  ”  — . . 

Refer  to  a  previous  advertise¬ 
ment  for  the  location  of  our  Store 
nearest  you. 


SolyeYovr  Shoppin&Probkms 

WITH  773  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Department  Stores  serv¬ 
ing  farm  families  from  coast  to  coast,  it  is  obvious  why  the 
tremendous  Co-operative  Purchasing  Power  of  this  Organization 
can  secure  quality  goods  at  savings  which  run  into  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

If  you  have  visited  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  nearest  your 
home— if  you  have  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  Personal  Selection— if 
you  have  examined  quality,  studied  styles  and  compared  values— 
you  must  realize  that  the  great  savings  effected  by  our  Co-operative 
Buying  Power  are  passed  on  to  YOU! 

Since  1902,  when  the  first  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store  was  opened, 
savings  from  intelligent  buying  have  always  been  reflected  in  our) 
low  prices.  To-day,  in  our  25th  year,  this  world’s  greatest  chain  of 
department  stores  is  a  monument  to  clear-thinking  Americans  who 
appreciate  our  purposeful  effort  to  lessen  shopping  burdens  for  the 
farm  family  and  to  supply  real  Value  for  every  shopping  dollar.’ 


rinse  with  warm  water,  then  apply  oxalic 
acid.  Repeat  until  stain  disappears  and 
finally  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

Before  beginning  to  work  on  the  stain, 
find  out  if  possible :  What  kind  of  fab¬ 
ric  is  stained,  and  what  is  the  stain.  If 
the  fabric  is  colored  one  must  decide  which 
is  least  objectionable,  the  stain,  or  the  re¬ 
sulting  color  or  lack  of  color  which  may 
come  from  the  action  of  the  chemical  used 
to  remove  the  stain.  Try  the  stain  re¬ 
mover  on  a  sample  of  fabric  or  on  some 
underseam  to  see  the  effect. 

In  using  chemicals  one  should  know  that 
alkalies,  like  soda,  potash,  ammonia,  and 
strong  soaps,  yellow  and  destroy  wools 
and  silks.  Dilute  acids,  such  as  half- 
strength  oxalic,  citric,  and  hydrochloric, 
may  be  used  on  wools  and  silks. 

Dilute  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  used 
on  cottons  and  linens. 

Cold  water  will  remove  many  stains  and 
is,  therefore,  the  first  thing  to  try, 
especially  if  the  stain  is  unknown.  The 
worker  must  realize  that  it  takes  time,  and 
that  several  short  applications  are  better 
than  one  continuous  one.  If  any  reagent 
has  been  used,  except  chloroform  or 
gasoline,  which  always  quickly  evaporates, 
wash  out  with  soap  and  water  or  a  very 
abundant  use  of  water.  This  will  stop 
further  work  of  the  chemical  and  possible 


formation  of  holes.— L.  Ray  Balderslon’s 
Housewifery. 


Equipment  for  Home  Laundry 

Washing:  Washtubs,  washboards, 

washing  machine,  wringer,  boiler  and 
clothes  stock,  soap  dish. 

Starching:  Saucepan,  or  double  boiler 
of  enamel  ware  _  or  aluminum,  strainer, 
large  pan,  or  pail  of  enameled  ware  or 
aluminum,  measuring  cup  and  spoons. 

Drying  and  Sprinkling:  Clothesline, 
clothespins,  clothes  props,  curtain  stretch¬ 
ers,  sprinkler. 

Ironing:  Irons,  iron  rest,  ironing- 
board,  ironing  table,  ironing  machine, 
sleeve  board,  clothes  rack. 

Miscellaneous:  Clothes  basket,  pail  or 
bucket,  galvanized  iron,  dipper,  scrubbing 
brush. 

Supplies  for  Home  Laundry 

(Including  bleaching  agents,  some  stain 
removers  and  common  necessities). 

Alcohol  (denatured),  alum,  ammonia, 
beeswax,  blue,  borax,  chloride  of  lime, 
hydrochloric  acid,  Javelle  water,  lime 
water,  paraffin  or  white  candle  ends,  po¬ 
tassium  permanganate,  oxalic  acid,  sal 
soda,  salt,  soap,  starch,  tea  and  turpentine. 
Chloroform,  ether  and  such  chemicals  pur¬ 
chased  as  needed  for  special  recipes. 


Colds 

Millions  end  them  at  once 

There  is  a  way  to  stop  a  cold, 
check  the  fever,  open  the  bowels 
and  tone  the  system — all  at  once. 
Results  come  in  24  hours.  The 
way  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  It  is  so  well-prov¬ 
ed  that  millions  now  employ  it. 
That  way  is  HILL’S — the  perfect 
remedy  for  colds.  Get  it  now.  Take 
it  tonight  and  the  cold  will  end  to¬ 
morrow.  Don’t  trust  a  lesser  help. 


Be  Sure  It’s 


Price  30e 


CAS*  J.  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  ^OMl^  with  Portrait 


li«}prio!e65-Pagc  Catalog  and  directions  15c. 
ITIulu!  lulo  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chatr 
eane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


Basketry 


/ 


$70  (36V 
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Famous  Old  Recipe 
for  Cough  Syrup 


Easily  and  cheaply  made  at  home, 
but  it  beats  them  all  for 
quick  results. 


Thousands  of  housewives  have  found 
how  to  save  two-thirds  of  the  money  usually 
spent  for  cough  preparations,  by  using  this 
well-known  old  recipe  for  making  cough 
syrup.  It  is  simple  and  cheap  but  it-  has 
no  equal  for  results.  It  gives  immediate 
relief,  usually  stopping  an  ordinary  cough 
in  24  hours  or  less. 

Get  2 Yz  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any  drug¬ 
gist.  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  add  plain 
granulated  sugar  syrup  to  make  a  full  pint. 
If  you  prefer,  use  clarified  honey,  instead 
of  sugar  syrup.  Either  way,  it  tastes  good, 
keeps  perfectly,  and  lasts  a  family  a  long 
time. 

It’s  truly  astonishing  how  quickly  it  acts, 
penetrating  through  every  air  passage  of  the 
throat  and  lungs — loosens  and  raises  the 
phlegm,  soothes  and  heals  the  membranes, 
and  gradually  but  surely  the  annoying  throat 
tickle  and  dreaded  cough  disappear  entirely. 
Nothing  better  for  bronchitis,  hoarseness  or 
bronchial  asthma. 

Pinex  is  a  special  and  highly  concentrated 
compound  of  genuine  Norway  pine  extract 
and  palatable  guaiacol,  known  the  world 
over  for  its  healing  effect  on  membranes. 

To  avoid  disappointment,  ask  your  drug¬ 
gist  for  “2 y2  ounces  of  Pinex” 
with  directions.  Guaranteed  to 
give  absolute  satisfaction  or 
money  promptly  refunded.  The 
Pinex  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


cLJaiLhXJ  r* .. rrty cfj r, . 

for  Coughs..Ji~ 
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WALL  PAPER? 

At  Factory  Prices  • 

Offering  you  worthwhile  substan¬ 
tial  savings  on  finest  quality  Wall 
Paper.  Latest  patterns,  designs 
and  colorings.  Prices  will  amaze 
you! 

Write  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

BOOK  showing  paper^ancLbot^ 
ders  with  full  in¬ 
structions  for  meas¬ 
uring,  hanging,  etc. 


SMORTON 

I  Wall  Paper  Co. 

Dept.  A.  Utica,  N.Y. 


5*832*3 
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New  Fashion  Book 


In  tlie  attractive 
daytime  frock  il¬ 
lustrated,  you  are 
ready  for  house¬ 
work  and  ready  to 
meet  visitors.  It’s 
just  one  of 
the  many 
shown  in 
our  Spring 
and  Sum- 
filer  Fashion  Mag¬ 
azine. 

This  book  shows 
styles  for  all 
occasions  and  for 
-  the  kiddies  as 
well  as  you.  Also  it  contains  dressmaking 
hints,  an  article  on  Beauty  by  an  expert, 
an  article  on  the  right  and  wrong  thing 
in  dress,  etc.  It’s  a  book  every  reader 
should  have.  Send  12  cents  for  your  copy 
today.  Address  Fashion  Dept., 

American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Clothing  the  Family 


The  Baby’s  Clothes 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  gar¬ 
ments  that  it  is  necessary  for  any  yroung 
infant  to  have  for  the  first  few  weeks 
of  life;  later,  if  a  more  elaborate  outfit  is 
desired,  other  garments  may  be  added: 

Three  abdominal  bands,  6  to  8  inches 
wide  and  20  inches  long,  soft  flannel  strips, 
unhemmed.  * 

Three  shirts,  size  2,  wool  and  cotton  or 
wool  and  silk,  not  all  wool. 

Four  flannel  skirts,  “Gertrude”  style. 

Three  nightgowns  or  wrappers  of  out¬ 
ing  flannel,  buttoned  in  front. 

Eight  white  slips. 

Three  knit  bands,  with  shoulder  straps, 
part  wool. 

At  least  four  dozen  diapers. 

Cloak. 

Cap. 

Carriage  blanket  of  crocheted  or  knitted 
wool. 

Three  pairs  of  socks,  if  in  summer; 
three  pairs  of  long  white  merino  stockings, 
if  the  weather  is  cold. 

Nursery  Equipment 

The  essential  articles  for  the  baby’s 
nursery  are  a  comfortable  bed  and  the 
things  that  will  be  needed  in  bis  toilet. 
The  following  list  will  be  found  to  in¬ 
clude  the  essential  items : 

An  old  soft  blanket. 

Four  dozen  safety  pins  of  different  sizes. 

Some  old  soft  towels. 

Soft  wash  cloths. 

Hot  water  bag,  with  flannel  cover. 

Talcum  powder. 

Castile  soap. 

Olive  oil. 

Two  ounces  of  boric  acid. 

A  crib.  If  de'Sired,  a  clothes  basket 
makes  a  good  bed.  A  basket  or  box  that 
may  readily  be  moved  about  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience.  The  mattress  for  any  sort  of 
bed  mav  be  made  from  table  felting,  which, 
when  folded  a  few  times,  makes  a  very 
soft,  smooth  bed  and  has  the  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  ordinary  mattress  that 
it  may  be  washed  and  boiled  and  dried  in 
the  sun. 

Additional  Conveniences 

Below  is  a  list  of  additional  articles  that 
will  be  found  convenient  in  the  care  of  the 
baby : 

Bathtub,  tin,  galvanized-iron  ware  or 
rubber. 

Drying  frames  for  shirts  and  stockings. 
Bath  apron  of  turkjsh  toweling  or  out¬ 
ing  flannel. 

A  low  chair,  without  arms. 

Baby  scales. 

A  low  screen,  to  protect  the  baby  while 
it  is  being  bathed. 

A  low  table  on  which  to  bathe  and  dress 
the  baby. 

— U.  S.  Children's  Bureau  Pub.  No.  4. 


ond  time  but  sponging  and  pressing  are 
likely  to  take  the  stiffness  out  and  leave 
it  soft  so  that  it  can  only  be  used  for 
draping  or  making  soft  rosettes. 

— Pennsylvania  State  College  Bull.  78 


When  You  “Dye” 

White  or  light  shades  will  take  almost 
any  color.  Dark  colors  cannot  be  dyed  a 
lighter  shade  nor  can  certain  colors  be 
changed  into  other  colors  without  bleach¬ 
ing  or  “stripping”  the  original  color. 

Best  results  are  obtained  by  dyeing  a 
darker  shade  of  the  same  color.  Follow 
carefulljr  instructions  given  on  package, 
especially  as  to  quantities.  Careful  rinsing 
helps  to  leave  a  clear  color.  Black  is  the 
most  difficult  color  to  obtain.  Checked 
or  figured  material  is  almost  impossible 
to  cover  evenly  with  any  dye. 

Things  to  remember  when  combining 
colors : 

Almost  any  known  shade  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  combinations  of  the  primary 
colors,  yellow,  red,  blue. 


Yellow  over  green  produces  light  green. 

Yellow  over  orange  produces  yellow 
orange. 

Brown  over  purple  produces  chocolate. 

Brown  over  orange  produces  yellowish 
shade  of  dark  brown. 

Brown  over  green  produces  dull  greenish 
brown. 

Orange  over  purple  produces  light  red¬ 
dish  brown. 

Orange  over  brown  produces  tobacco 
brown. 

Orange  over  green  produces  yellowish 
green. 

Green  over  orange  produces  myrtle 
green. 

Green  over  purple  produces  dull  dark 
green. 

Green  over  brown  produces  olive  green. 

Purple  over  green  produces  dull  dark 
purple. 

Purple  over  brown  produces  very  dark 
red  brown. 

Purple  over  orange  produces  light  dull 
purple. 

Pink  over  light  blue  produces  lavender. 


To  Freshen  Old  Hats 

Frequent  brushing  adds  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  life  of  a  hat. 

If  a  black  straw  becomes  dusty  and  gray, 
brush  it  thoroughly  then  rub  with  a  piece 
of  flannel  which  has  been  slightly  oiled 
with  vaseline.  After  it  has  been  cleaned 
in  this  way  give  it  a  coat  of  white  shellac 
and  the  straw  will  look  like  new.  If  the 
hat  is  out  of  shape  it  can  be  dampened 
and  pressed  with  a  warm  iron  before  the 
shellac  is  applied. 

Colored  straws  or  white  ones  which 
have  become  dark  may  be  made  like  new 
by  coloring  with  an  oil  paint  thinned  to 
the  right  shade  and  consistency  with  gaso¬ 
line.  This  must  be  applied  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  mixing  since  the  gasoline 
evaporates  so  quickly. 

A  velour  hat  which  has  become  spotted 
with  rain  and  dust,  can  be  renovated  by 
holding  over  steam  and  brushing  with  a 
good  bristle  hat  brush. 

Velvet  can  be  renovated  in  the  same 
way  as  the  velour.  The  best  way  to  steam 
velvet  in  the  piece  is  to  put  a  wet  cloth 
over  a  hot  iron  and  draw  the  back  of  the 
velvet  across  the  steaming  cloth  until  well 
steamed,  then  remove  the  cloth  and  dry 
the  velvet  by  drawing  the  back  over  the 
hot  iron. 

Flowers  can  be  steam  and  straightened, 
then  touched  up  with  water  color  paint 
or  oil  paint  and  gasoline  and  made  to  do 
service  for  hat  trimming  a  second  season. 

Ribbon  is  sometimes-  worth  using  a  sec- 


Patterns  for  the  Family  Wardrobe 


Boy’s  combination  suit  pattern  2766 
comes  at  just  the  right  time  for  the 
home  dressmaker  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
summer  underclothing  for  the  little 
folks.  It  cuts  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  8,  10 
and  12  years.  The  4 -year  size  requires 
\Va  yards  of  36-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


Women’s  and  girl’s  slip  pattern  2999 
is  ideal  for  the  new  slender  frocks .  In¬ 
verted  plaits  at  the  back  below  the 
waistline  provide  walking  room.  The 
slip  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  requires  2lA  yards  of  40- 
inch  material.  Price  13c. 


2766 


2999 


Dress  pattern  2970  has  the  smart 
features  which  are  being  shown  in 
spring  models  of  silk,  the  bloused  waist 
and  plaited  front.  The  neck  at  the  back 
has  tucks  giving  it  a  very _  becoming 
touch.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  13 
years,  36,  38,  40,  42.  44  and  46  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  reauires 
3T/i  yards  of  46-inch  material .  Price 
13c. 


2970 


Coat  dress  pattern  2996  gives  the 
atmosphere  of  smart  simplicity  so  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  all-purpose  frock.  The  be¬ 
coming  vestee  of  contrasting  material  is 
being  widely  used  just  now.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44  and  46  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  requires  3/t  yards  of 
40-inch  material  with  %  yards  of  18- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


2990 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  the  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  com  (althoug  i 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Spring  Fashion  booKS 
and  address  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  mew 
York  City. 


Red  plus  blue  equals  violet. 

Red  plus  yellow  equals  orange. 

Yellow  plus  blue  equals  green. 

Red  plus  blue  plus  yellow  equals  gray. 
When  dyeing  over  other  colors : 

Red  over  yellow  produces  scarlet. 

Red  over  blue  produces  purple. 

Red  over  brown  produces  reddish  brown. 
Red  over  orange  produces  light  red. 

Red  over  purple  produces  reddish  purple. 
Blue  over  red  produces  purple. 

Blue  over  yellow  produces  green. 

Blue  over  brown  produces  dull  blue. 
Blue  over  purple  produces  bluish  purple. 
Blue  over  green  produces  bottle  green. 
Yellow  over  red  produces  scarlet. 
Yellow  over  blue  produces  green. 

Yellow  over  brown  produces  golden 
brown. 

Yellow  over  purple  produces  greenish 
brown. 


Pink  over  light  yellow  produces  shell 

pink.  i 

Pink  over  light  orange  produces  coiai 

pink.  U 

Never  attempt  to  dye  pongee  or  vm® 
silk  a  jet  black,  as  this  is  an  impossibility. 
The  best  color  that  can  be  obtained  on 
this  kind  of  material  is  a  blue-black. 


A  Household  Repair  Kit 

A  well-stocked  repair  kit  should  be  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  house¬ 
hold.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  con¬ 
venient  location  and  should  _  contain. 
hammer,  screw  driver,  plane,  pliers,  aw  » 
oil  can,  soldering  outfit,  knife  sharp¬ 
ener,  twine,  shears,  and  such  tac*. > 
nails,  screws,  hooks,  and  wire  as  a 
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Health  and  Beauty 


Care  of  the  Skin 

Wash  daily  with  neutral  milk  soap  which 
does  not  cause  the  skin  to  smart.  If  the 
atmosphere  is  sooty,  take  especial  pains 
to  get  the  soap  rubbed  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin.  A  soft  brush  may  be  useful  for 
this  purpose. 

Rinse  with  warm  water,  then  with  cold 
water  to  close  the  pores.  A  brisk  rub 
with  a  piece  of  ice  placed  in  a  soft  cloth 
■will  tone  up  muscles  of  face  and  neck 
and  will  reduce  enlarged  pores. 

Apply  a  good  face  cream  once  a  day, 
especially  in  winter.  For  a  skin  which 
tends  to  oiliness  use  a  greaseless  cream. 
A  good  lotion  for  oily  skin  is  boric  acid 
and  glycerine  in  equal  parts,  with  a  few 
drops  of  camphor. 

For  pimples  look  first  to  the  diet  to 
see  that  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  used  and  avoid  the  fatty 
foods  or  excessive  use  of  meats  or  candy. 
See  that  the  bowels  are  kept  open  and  that 
the  body  gets  plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh 
air.  Then  apply  the  rule  of  absolute 
cleanliness  to  the  skin,  scrubbing  gently 
with  a  cloth  or  soft  brush.  Boil  or  dis¬ 
infect  the  cloth  or  brush  after  each  use 
to  prevent  re-infection.  If  pimples  must 
be  opened,  do  so  with  a  needle  sterilized 
by  passing  through  a  flame.  Press  out 
gently  the  contents  of  the  pimple  and  apply 
boracic  acid  two  or  three  times  a  day 
to  the  eruption.  Boils  or  carbuncles  should 
have  a  doctor’s  attention. 

Care  of  Nails 


The  nails  are  also  growths  of  the  skin 
and  are  affected  by  general  health,  though 
not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  hair.  Well- 
kept  nails  indicate  good  personal  care,  and 
are  essential  to  a  good  appearance.  The 
nails,  even  of  a  person  who  does  hard 
manual  work  may  be  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  by  regular  attention. 

The  cuticle  around  the  nails  should  be 
pressed  down  daily  so  that  the  little  white 
half-moon  at  the  base  will  show  and  hang¬ 
nails  thus  be  prevented.  A  soft  orange 
stick  or  a  toothpick  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  1  he  nails  should  be  trimmed  in 
a  curve,  following  the  shape  of  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  and  a  little  longer  than  the 
fingers.  If  they  have  a  tendency  to  break, 
pure  white  vaseline  rubbed  on  them  once 
a  day  will  make  them  less  brittle. 

i  he  nails  should  be  kept  clean  by  re¬ 
moving  the  dirt  with  a  soft,  pointed  stick 
and  scrubbing  with  a  nail  brush.  A  little 
white  powder  or  paste  placed  under  the 
nail  after  cleaning  tends  to  keep  it  clean 
and  gives  a  good  appearance.  This 
powder  may  be  talcum,  or  prepared  chalk, 
or  a  paste  especially  prepared  for  this 
purpose.  Small  emery  boards  are  inex¬ 
pensive  and  may  be  used  on  the  sides  of 
the  nails  to  remove  rough  edges. 

Care  of  the  Hands 


The  hands  are  touching  objects  of  all 
kinds  almost  constantly.  An  analysis  of 
the  deposit  on  the.  hands  and  nails  shows 
many  dangerous  kinds  of  germs,  especially 
those  causing  boils  and  infections.  In 
order  to  prevent  transfer  of  disease  germs 
h rough  the  hands,  the  following  precau¬ 
tions  should  be  taken : 

Wash  the  hands  thoroughly  before 
handling  food  or  drink  and  after  going 
to  the  toilet. 

Keep  the  hands  and  fingers  away  from 
the  nose,  mouth  and  face. 

JJo  not  bite  the  nails. 

.  ,  ,not  break  the  skin  by  scratching  it 
With  the  nails. 

Prevent  redness  and  roughness  by  the 
fac”6  CarCi"U*  treatment  used  for  the 

Po  not  waste  energy  b,  useless,  aimless 

ovements  of  the  hands  or  fingers.  Body 
Poise  is  shown  in  controlling  the  hands. 


Care  of  the  Feet 

Proper  care  includes  correctly  fit 
shoes,  which  support  the  foot  without  c 
.•  O'.  In  a°y  way;  well-fitting  stc 

JV.Vv]"ch  are  Ion&er  than -the  foot 
which  fit  without  wrinkles ;  a  daily  b; 

can  nWe-d  by  massage,  so  that  the  bl 
r  anes  of  the  toes  may  move  fre 
if-crc  ^00c*  circulation  be  maintained  in 

wbLl  Clref,U,1  ,attenti°n  to  the  toens 
jnn„  should  be  trimmed  round,  a  li 

rlp^n^311  tbe  en<*  of  tbe  toe>  an<i  k 
clean  by  means  of  a  stiff  brush  and  a  s, 

ron.vf CW00C  i  ,st'cb’  A  good  astring 
P  wder  used  between  the  toes  and  a  cl 

i  *  stockings  each  day  will  contrib 
great  deal  toward  foot  comfort. 


Characteristics  of  a  good  shoe  : 

1.  The  inner  line  from  heel  to  toe 
should  be  nearly  straight.  Some  feet  curve 
outward  and  some  inward,  but  most  natural 
feet  show  this  straight  inner  line  from  toe 
to  heel. 

2.  The  front  part  of  the  shoe  should 
be  as  wide  as  the  foot  it  is  to  fit,  and  the 
shoe  should  be  inch  longer  than  the 
foot. 

3.  The  heel  should  not  be  over  1J2  inches 
in  height,  and  as  broad  at  the  bottom  as 
the  human  heel  itself. 

4.  The  arch  of  the  shoe  should  be  as 
high  as  the  arch  of  the  foot,  and  should 
be  flexible.  Very  low  heels  sometimes 
cause  a  strain  over  the  arch  of  the  foot, 
in  which  case  they  should  be  avoided  by 
adults. 

5.  The  shoe  should  fit  closely  around 
the  arch  and  the  instep  and  loosely  over 
the  toes. — Ellen  A.  Reynolds  Health  and 
Personal  Appearance ,  Cornell  Bulletin  119. 


Poisons  and  Their  Antidotes 

( Poisons  for  zvhich  an  emetic  is  always 
given  first.  The  treatment  is  in  addition 
to  an  emetic.) 

Alcohol — In  any  form — rum,  gin,  whis¬ 
key,  proof  spirits,  etc.,  also  methyl  alcohol. 

Symptoms — Giddiness,  swaying  of  body, 
inability  to  stand.  Face  flushed,  eyes  red, 
skin  clammy,  weak  pulse,  may  be  con¬ 
vulsions  and  unconsciousness. 

Treatment — Hot  coffee  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia.  Try  to  arouse,  but 
if  weak  do  not  exhaust  by  making  walk. 
Dash  cold  water  on  face  and  chest.  When 
somewhat  recovered,  wrap  warmly  and  put 
to  bed. 

Arsenic — Found  in  rat  poisons,  ver¬ 
min  killer,  Paris  green,  Fowler’s  solution. 
Sometimes  in  tinned  fruits  and  beer. 

Symptoms — Severe  pain  in  stomach; 
purging;  severe  cramps  in  legs,  vomiting, 
dryness  of  throat,  cold  sweats,  profound 
shock. 

Treatment  —  Much  lukewarm  water. 
Magnesia  in  large  quantity  or  dialyzed 
iron  in  y2  ounce  doses,  repeated.  Beaten- 
up  eggs  or  castor  oil  and  stimulants. 
Warmth  and  rubbing.  If  rat  poison  has 
been  taken,  treat  as  for  poisoning  by 
arsenic. 

Carbon  Monoxide — It  is  in  blast  and 
coke  furnaces  and  foundries;  in  leaky 
furnaces  or  chimneys;  about  gas  stoves 
without  flue  connections. 

The  exhaust  gases  of  gasoline  automo¬ 
biles  contain  from  4  to  12  per  cent  of 
carbon  monoxide. 

Symptoms — Carbon  monoxide  exerts  its 
extremely  dangerous  action  on  the  body  by 
displacing  oxygen  from  its  combination 
with  hemoglobin,  the  coloring  matter  of 
the  blood  which  normally  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  delivers  it  to 
the  different  tissues  of  the  body. 

Treatment — 1.  Administer  oxygen  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  in  as  pure  form  as 
is  obtainable,  preferably  from  a  cylinder  of 
oxygen  through  an  inhaler  mask.  2.  Re¬ 
move  patient  from  atmosphere  containing 
carbon  monoxide.  3.  If  breathing  is  fee¬ 
ble,  at  once  start  artificial  respiration  by 
the  prone  posture  method.  4.  Keep  the  vic¬ 
tim  flat,  quiet  and  warm.  5.  Afterward, 
give  plenty  of  rest. 

Lead — Sugar  of  lead,  lead  paint,  white 
lead. 

Symptoms — Throat  dry;  metallic  taste 
with  much  thirst,  colic  in  abdomen,  cramps 
in  legs,  cold  sweat;  sometimes  paralysis  of 
legs  and  convulsions. 

Treatment — -ounce  Epsom  salts  In 
tumber  of  water.  Stimulants  and  soothing 
liquids. 

Opium — Laudanum,  morphine,  pare¬ 
goric,  some  soothing  syrups  and  cough  mix¬ 
tures. 

Symptoms — Drowsiness,  finally  uncon¬ 
sciousness;  pulse  full  at  first,  then  weak; 
breathing  full  and  slow  at  first,  gradually 
slower  and  shallow;  pinhead  pupils;  face 
flushed,  then  purple. 

Treatment — May  have  difficulty  In  get¬ 
ting  emetic  to  wprk;  plenty  of  strong  cof¬ 
fee.  Try  to  arouse  by  speaking  loudly  and 
threatening,  but  do  not  exhaust  by  com¬ 
pelling  to  walk,  etc.  Stimulants  and  artific¬ 
ial  respiration. 

Phosphorus— In  matches,  phosphorus 
paste  In  many  rat  poisons  and  vermin  kill¬ 
ers.  often  with  arsenic. 

Symptoms — Severe  pain  In  stomach, 
vomiting.  Skin  is  dark  and  mav  have  odor 
of  phosphorus.  Bleeding  from  nose, 
bloody  purging.  Convulsions. 

Treatment — Epsom  salts,  54-ounee  In 
tumbler  of  water,  or  magnesia.  Stimu- 


Hints 

lants.  Soothing  liquid  best.  Milk.  Avoid 
fats  and  oils. 

Ptomaine — Poisoning  by  decayed 

meat,  fish,  milk  or  ice  cream. 

Symptoms — Nausea,  vomiting,  purging. 
Skin  cold  and  clammy.  Pulse  weak.  Se¬ 
vere  pain  in  abdomen,  cramps,  great  pros¬ 
tration  and  weakness.  Often  eruption  on 
skin. 

Treatment — Purgative,  castor  oil  or  Ep¬ 
som  salts.  Teaspoonful  of  powdered  char¬ 
coal,  and  repeat. 

POISONOUS  MUSHROOMS  OR 
TOADSTOOLS  AND  FUNGI 

Symptoms — Vomiting,  purging,  and 
watery  diarrhea.  Discharges,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  blood.  Pulse  slow  and 
strong  at  first  but  later  weak  and  rapid. 
Saliva  and  sweat  pour  out.  Dizziness  and 
blindness;  some  cases  convulsions  and 
stupor. 

Treatment — Give  emetic  at  once  and  send 
for  physician,  who  will  administer  sulphate 
of  atropin,  hypodermically  in  most  cases. 

Strychnine-Nux  Vomica — Strychnine 
is  frequently  used  on  meat  to  poison  ani¬ 
mals,  and  in  some  vermin  killers. 

Symptoms — Convulsions,  very  severe, 
alternating  with  cramps,  affecting  all  mus¬ 
cles  of  body.  Back  is  bowed  up  by  spasms 
of  muscles.  Jaws  are  locked.  Spasm  of 
muscles  is  so  great  that  it  prevents  breath¬ 
ing,  so  face  becomes  dusky. 

Treatment — Powdered  charcoal,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  in  large  quantity.  Follow  with  an¬ 
other  emetic.  Absolute  quiet,  so  as  not  to 
bring  on  convulsions. 

( Poisons  for  which  an  emetic  should 
not  be  given  first.) 

Mercury — Corrosive  sublimate,  anti¬ 
septic  tablets.  Other  salts  of  mercury 
much  less  commonly  used. 

Symptoms — Corrosive  sublimate  is  very 
irritating,  so  when  taken  turns  mouth,  lips 
and  tongue  white.  Mouth  is  swollen  and 
tongue  is  shrivelled ;  always  metallic  taste 
in  mouth.  Pain  in  abdomen.  Nausea  and 
vomiting  mucus  and  blood,  bloody  purg¬ 
ing,  cold,  clammy  skin,  great  prostration, 
and  convulsions. 

Treatment — First,  give  white  of  egg  or 
whole  egg  beaten  up;  flour  and  water,  but 
not  so  good.  Emetics,  soothing  liquids,  and 
stimulants. 

( Poisons  for  zvhich  an  emetic  should 
never  be  given.) 


Fels-Naptha  l  Unusu¬ 
ally  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  naptha,  work¬ 
ing  together,  make 
clothes  cleaner  more 
quickly,  more  easily! 


k  New  FREE  book  quotes 
>  Reduced  Factory  Prices, 

introduces  sensational  Five- 
Year  Guaranteed  Bond  on 

Stoves, Ranges, Furnaces.  200 
styles  and  sizes.  Beautiful  por¬ 
celain  eDamei  ranges  and  com¬ 
bination  gas  and  coal  ranges. 
M  ahogany  porcelain  enamel  heat- 
,  ng  stoves.  Cash  or  easy  terms.  24 
hour  shipments.  30  day  free  trial, 
day  test.  Satisfaction  guaran- 

_ .  26  years  in  business.  600,000 

'customers.  Write  today  for  free  book* 

'KALAMAZOO  STOVE  C0..Mfrs* 
01  Rochester  Ave. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling 

•  Restores  Color  and 

Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  $1.00  at  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chein.  Works,  Patchojrue.  N.  Y. 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE! 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Anew 
taste  thrill  / 


THIS  way  of  cooking  meats 
will  give  them  a  new  taste 
thrill  that  will  delight  your  fam¬ 
ily.  Before  cooking,  spread  a  layer 
of  Gulden’s  Mustard  over  both 
sides  of  the  meat.  Then  put 
on  the  fire  or  in  the  oven. 

The  lively  mustard  taste 
and  the  delicate  spices  of 

GULDEN 


Gulden’s  will  spread  through 
every  particle  of  the  meat, 
adding  a  wonderful,  appetite- 
arousing  flavor.  Use  it  to  enliven 
gravies  and  vegetables. 

Write  for  free  Recipe  Book 
to  Charles  Gulden,  Inc., 
Dept.  A62  48  Elizabeth  Street 
New  York  City. 

UHTARD 


Use  it  as  a  seasoning  in  cooking 
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American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1927 
FARMS  FOR  SALE 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words.  ...  ,  . 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn — Eggs, 
chicks,  breeders,  certified  stock.  Trophy  cup  for 
best  cock  in  1926  New  York  State  Production 
Show — all  classes  competing.  TRISTRAM  COF¬ 
FIN,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  or  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  102  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


“YOU  NEED  HELP”— You  will  milk  cows 
730  times  in  1927,  buy  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd  now,  they  will  bring  your  cows  home 
this  summer,  natural  heelers  from  proven  work¬ 
ers  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks, 
White  Rocks,  Reds  and  mixed,  9c  and  up.  All 
chicks  of  free  range  stock.  100%  live  delivery 
guaranteed.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND, 
Box  A,  Route  No.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg¬ 
horns.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
Giants,  10c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
prices.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box 
12. 


HATCHING  EGGS  from  Mammoth  White  Pe¬ 
kin  Ducks.  Large  purebreds,  ISO  egg  stock.  Two 
dollars  for  eleven,  $7.50  for  fifty.  GERALD  P. 
RHODES,  Clarence  Center,  N.  Y. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
Give  you  either  'Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
list.  Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS— Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed. 
One  quality.  One  price — $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS,  Cornell  Pedigreed  Leghorn 
stock  exclusively.  Also  Dark  Strain  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Reds.  CLARENCE  FIUCKLE,  Clyde,  N. 

Y. 


QUALITY  Baby  Chicks — Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Giants,  14c  up.  QUALITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Elkview,  Penna. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  KEEP  COWS  or  HENS  you  should 
certainly  write  for  our  valuable  book  on  Build¬ 
ing,  Equiping,  Remodeling  or  Ventilating  a 
Poultry  House,  Cow  Barn,  Horse  Barn,  or  Hog 
House,  free  to  you.  JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. 
794  Elmira,  New  Y'ork. 


MORE  EGGS— BETTER  CHICKS  by  using 
Ful-O-Pep  egg  mash.  Send  for  a  copy  of  our 
new  1927  Ful-O-Pep  poultry  book.  THE  QUAK¬ 
ER  OATS  COMPANY,  1600  Railway  Exchange 
B’ldg.,  Dept.  2036,  Chicago,  Ill. 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  does  6  mos.  pedigreed 

$5.00.  Two  Gray  Flemish  does  from  registered 
stock,  one  unrelated  Gray  Buck,  pedigreed.  Trio 
$24.  Few  choice  young  Black  Flemish  $4  each. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  MAPLE  HILL 
FARM,  R.  No.  3,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 
hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circu’ar, 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wyandottes.  Quality 
Supreme.  Chicks — Eggs.  Send  for  1927  prices 
now.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  JOHN  R. 

COLEMAN,  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups  and  Dogs.  Who 
wants  me? — am  black  with  white  markings  and 
tan  points,  rather  short  hair,  full  of  life  and 
grit;  will  drive  cows  next  summer.  Write :  your 
wants.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Baby  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies. 

White  mice.  Catalogue,  j.  A.  BERGEY,  Tel¬ 
ford,  Pa. 
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SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  from 
high  producing  stock.  10  cents  Up.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin,  RmgRt  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADY  LAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE — Rose  comb  white  Leghorn 
roosters.  Price  $3.00  and  $5.00.  HOMER 
HAWLEY,  Lycander,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS,  Eggs,  Cockerels,  Feed- 
Beef  and  Fish  Scraps.  BOX  124,  Nelson,  Penna. 
Describe  Wants. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 

now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  tor 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS,  the  world’s  best 
layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 

Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
fine  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Clucks 
Early  discounts;  order  now;  circular.  AbCUl- 
NEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants.  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

PARKS  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Green¬ 
ville,  N.  Y. 

SNOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 

Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs.  Breeders,  two  to  five 
years  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Iree 
catalog.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  ROSE  Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
MRS.  EVA  D.  BREES,  DeKalb  Junction,  N. 
V. 

BIG,  strong,  healthy  Baby  Chicks — Brown, 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale  Ten  years  New  York  Cerfmed.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Anconas  and  Rhode  Island  High  qual-^ 
ity,  reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog 
and  price  list.  PORTLAND  HATCHERY,  500 
West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks, 

Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
100  -  $12.00,  500  -  $57.50,  1000  -  $110.00. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  IIELLINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 

1. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Large  healthy 
lirds  from  prize  winning  stock;  Toms  $15  and 
Tens  $12.  MRS.  WALTER  B.  SAXTON, 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels;  Mam¬ 
moth  Bronze  turkeys;  Pearl  guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Choice  White  Muscovy  ducks, 
$5.00  pair.  HOMER  HAWLEY,  Lysander,  N. 

Y. 


PUREBRED  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio.  _ 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 


FANNING  MILL  Screen  Sieves  and  wire 
cloth  for  your  mill.  W.  C.  AUL,  Mfgr. 
LYONS  FANNING  MILL,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Oth¬ 
er  sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce, 
$237.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyvi.’le, 
Penna. 


HERCULES  ENGINE  7  Horse  $80;  Crosley 
tadio,  4  tubes,  batteries  and  speaker,  new  $42. 
Vanted — Delco  plant.  H.  VAN  KUREN,  Rum- 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


NINETY  ACRE  poultry  and  dairy  farm.  On 
State  road,  seven  miles  from  Kingston,  Ulster 
County.  Sixty  acres  bottom  land.  Buildings  ex¬ 
cellent  repair,  capacity  one  thousand  hens,  ten 
cows,  twenty  hogs,  four  horses.  Ten-room  house 
electrified,  bath,  heat.  Bus  service.  Mile  water 
front.  Not  an  abandoned  farm,  but  a  money¬ 
maker.  Possession  March  first.  ROBERT  J. 
HARDER,  Lake  Katrine,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of~c^7 

fornia  farming  is  now  a  paying  business,  feedinz 
millions  of  people  in  towns.  Dairying,  hogs,  pouf 
try  and  fruit  should  yield  a  good  income,  a" 
small  one-family  farm,  with  little  hired  labor 
insures  success.  You  can  work  outdoors  all  the 
year.  Best  crops  to  plant  are  well  proved.  Sell, 
ing  is  done  co-operatively  in  established  markets' 
Newcomers  welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has 
no  land  to  sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  m  help, 
ing  you  get  right  location.  Write  for  illustrated 
San  Joaquin  folder  and  get  our  paper.  The  Earth- 
free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES,  Gen¬ 
eral  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  813 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FOR  SALE  OR  RENT — 106  acre  farm  at 

Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  on  cement  road.  80  acres 
under  cultivation.  Excellent  soil  for  potatoes 
or  cauliflower.  Large  house  and  barn.  ROBEKT 
F.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 


FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens 

tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  equipment* 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $20(1 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  know'll.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT— 167  acre  farm  at  St. 
James,  L.  I.  80  acres  under  cultivation.  Soil 
excellent.  Price  very  reasonable.  Terms  to  suit. 
ROBERT  F.  WELLS,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 


ALL  YEAR  FARMING  in  the  Southland. 
Ideal  living  conditions.  Fine  farm  lands  at 
moderate  prices.  Write  for  information  to  G.  A. 
PARK,  Gen.  Imm.  &  Ind.  Agt.,  L.  &  N.  RR., 
Dept.  AA-11,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE;  due  to  poor 
health:  150  acre  dairy  farm  and  200  quart  milk 
route.  Value  $20,000,  price  $15,500.  Terms. 
Excellent  buildings;  two  family  house,  Jamesway 
equipped  barn.  Total  fire  insurance  over  $13,000.’ 
Electricity,  telephone  and  lightning  rods.  Steam 
equipped  creamery.  Complete  equipment  includ¬ 
ing  tractor,  truck,  milking  machine,  silo.  Elec¬ 
tric  water  pressure  system.  On  state  road, 
mile  from  large  village,  10  miles  from  three 
cities.  Roads  opened  for  auto  traffic  during  win¬ 
ter.  On  site  of  large  water  project.  Inquire  BOX 
405  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


FOR  SALE:  Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  160  acres, 
in  village  of  Cornwallville,  good  buildings,  11- 
room  house,  electricity,  running  water.  On  im¬ 
proved  road,  also  milk  route.  Ideal  for  tourists 
or  boarders.  ALBERT  SMITH,  Worcester,  N. 
Y. 


FOR  SALE— 100  acre  productive  farm,  good 
buildings,  valuable  timber,  mile  from  state  road, 
near  Ithaca.  For  quick  sale,  $30.00  per  acre. 
BOX  404,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


FLORIDA  TRUCK  FARMS;  150  acres  fine 
truck  land  near  Ft.  Lauderdale.  Full  informa¬ 
tion.  JAS.  RUSH,  530  N.  E.  66th,  Miami,  Fla. 


WANTED,  Farm  to  Rent  with  privilege  of 
buying.  Must  be  in  good  location,  reasonable. 
Give  all  details  in  first  letter.  MRS.  L.  C. 
MARSHALL,  Parnassus,  Pa. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


WE  SOLICIT  SMALL  or  large  consignment* 
of  farmers  or  butchers  beef  and  horse  hides,  etc., 
at  current  values.  Freight  (not  express)  paid  for 
fifty  pounds  or  more.  Write  for  tags  and  prices. 
PENNSYLVANIA  HIDE  CO..  INC.,  Scranton, 
Pa. 


WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons,  Mink, 
Muskrats  $2.20;  Black  Rats  $2.50;  Weasels  $1.50. 
Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Furriers,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  Y’ork  City. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Y’oung  married  man  on  dairy  farm 
in  Orange  County.  Can  furnish  new  house  with 
improvements.  BOX  14,  Woodbury  Falls,  L-  *• 


©H6  CALCIUM  CYAN  IDE  6  WES  OFF 
A  POISON  GAS  THAT  KO-LS 
THE  GROUND  HOG  ^ 


S  ^  $  d  f 

OH,PSTER,WHkT  * 

0*«.UNG  PLACS  TO 
VTAR.T  HOOSGKBCPING 


30HN,~rHE 
-  AS  is  escap 
IMG  MSA)/*. 


Uss-f6 

/VAte*  ANO  CAS 

<M*AWT6«0  ABSOLVE 

FREE 


So’ S  YOU)? 

OL’MANL 


TO  GROUN O MOSS 


-''MY  MA  Ad-LUS 
TAU6WT  ME  NEVER 
-("LEAVE  OOOR.S 
T^oPEN  SEIM  NO 
M6.  J 


Be  SORE  to  TREAT  ONLV  \ 
ground  HOG  HOLES.  I 

FOR  BEARING  ANIMALS 
ARE  PROTECTED  &Y  LAW. 

n 


—  INSPECT  HOLES  AVNEEK  LATER  — 

Defeat  treatment  in  cass 

OF  ^OLES  THAT  RAM6  BEEN 
RE-OPEiNED.  - 


[OW  TO  DO  IT— PICTURE  STORY  No.  11 


EHere  IS  MR.GROUNPHOG 


'HONND'f 
iOL1  TIMER 


Hit 

SHADOW 


WHAT?  YOU  HERS  AGAIN l 
NOW  I’LL  HAFTAGtT  OUT 
O’  SIGHT  FEft  ANOTHER. 
SI^WEEKS  T’SAVIE 
MT  RfcPOTKTION 


©15  WEAK  POINT  IS  THAT  HE 
DOESN'T  HA'UE:  A  GAS  MASK  \ 


SOMETIMES  HE  SEES  HIS  SHADOW 
IN  FEBROARV 

THE  REST  OF  THE  YEAR  HE  OlGS 
HOLES  AMO  MUSSES  UP  MEAOOWS 
.  AND  HAY  F\EL-DS. 


PWOOie'.WTHIl  OODE 
SILL ‘IB  THERl  Z06THKJ 
WRoa  YnPiz.  oote^- 


THROW  A  heaping 
TABIESPOONFUL  OP 
CALCIUM  CYANIDE  AS  FAR. 

BACK  IN  HIS  HOLE  AS  POSSIBLE! 


BLOCK  HOLE  WITH ^ 
SOP  OR  TRASH  AMO 
COVER  WITH  DIRT. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  5,  1927 


Where  to  Buy  Farm  and  Home  Supplies 


Automobiles  and  Accessories 


jjuick  Motor  Co . Flint,  Mich. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co . Toledo,  Ohio 

Chevrolet  Motor  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Purant  Motors  Co .  New  York  City 

Ford  Motor  Corp . .  Detroit,  Mich. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  , . . .  Akron,  Ohio 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  .....  Akron,  Ohio 

Keily-Spi'ingfield  Tire  Co . New  York  City 

National  Carbon  Co . New  York  City 

Standard  Oil  Co . .  New  York  City 

United  States  Tire  Co .  New  York  City 

Vacuum  Oil  Co . .  New  York  City 

Warford  Corp . .  New  York  City 

Wiliys-Overland,  Inc .  Toledo,  Ohio 


Penn  Wall  Paper  Co . Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co .  New  York  City 

Potter  Drug  &  Chemical  Co.  ....  Maklen,  Mass. 

Potter-Wrightington  Co .  Boston,  Mass. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co . New  York  City 

Smorton  Wall  Paper  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Swift  &  Co . . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Wells  &  Richardson  .  Burlington,  Vt. 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co .  New  York  City 


Lime 


Michigan  Limestone  Co.  . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  J.  Limestone  Products  Corp.  .  New  York  City 
Solvay  Process  Co .  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Building  Equipment 


Livestock  Feeds 


Aladdin  Co . .  Bay  City,  Mich. 

American  Iron  Roofing  Co.  . . .  Middletown,  Ohio 
American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Colt  Co . . . New  York  City 

Delco  Light  Co .  Dayton,  Ohio 

Edwards  Mfg.  Co . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

General  Electric  Co.  .....  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Harris  Sons  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Monarch  Paint  Co . .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

National  Electric  Light  Assn.  ..  New  York  City 

Patrons’  Paint  Works  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Phillips  &  Clark  Stone  Co . Geneva,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Rice .  Adams,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  Seidenberg  Co .  New  York  City 

Shenvin  Williams  Co .  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Associated  Corn  Products  Mfgrs  . . .  Chicago,  111. 

Chapin  &  Co . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Co-Operative  G.L.F.  Exchange  Inc..  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  . . .  New  York  City 

Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.  . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Larrowe  Milling  Co .  Detroit,  Mich. 

Linseed  Crushers  Meal  Corp.  .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Quaker  Oats  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Quisenberry  Feed  Co . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Tioga-Empire  Feed  Mills  ....  Waverly,  N.  Y. 
Ubiko  Milling  Co .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Mail  Order  Houses 


Cement 


Portland  Cement  Assn . New  York  City 


Clothing 


Converse  Rubber  Shoe  Co . Boston,  Mass. 

Hood  Rubber  Co . Akron,  Ohio 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co .  New  York  City 


Anderson  Shoe  Co . New  York  City 

Francis  Bannerman  Sons  .  New  York  City 

Brown’s  Beach  Jacket .  Worcester,  Mass. 

Larkin  Co.,  Inc .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Kalamazoo  Stove .  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Meade  Cycle  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Montgomery  Ward  &-  Co .  Chicago,  111. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co.  .....  New  York  City 

Sears-Roebuck  &  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Spear  &  Co.  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Charles  William  Stores  . . New  York  City 


Dairy  Equipment 


Nurseries  and  Seeds 


Aborno  Laboratory  .  Lancaster,  Wis. 

American  Separator  Co .  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

J.  S.  Biesecker . Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Burton  Page  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Chloro  Chemical  Corp.  ........  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Dairy  Assn .  Lyndonville,  Vt. 

De  Laval  Separator  Co .  New  York  City 

Drew  Line  Co .  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Empire  Milking  Machine  Co...  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Froberg  Remedy  Co .  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

General  Laboratories  .  Madison,  Wis. 

Hess  &  Clark  .  Ashland,  Ohio 

llinman  Milking  Machine  Co.  ...  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
James  Manufacturing  Co.  ..  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  .  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Lawience-Williams  Co .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Louden  Machinery  Co . Fairfield,  Iowa 

Myers  Sherman  Co.  . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co.  .  .  Chicago.  HI. 
Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  . .  Waukesha,  Wis. 
Sharpies  Milking  Machine  Co.  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Spolm  Medical  Co.  . .  Goshen,  Ind. 

Troy  Chemical  Co .  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co.  Waukesha,  Wis. 

Vermont  Machine  Co .  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

AValken  Remedy  Co .  Waterloo,  Iowa 

V\ .  F.  Young  . .  Springfield,  Mass. 


Farm  Machinery  and  Supplies 


Ac  remoter  Co .  Chicago,  III. 

American  Seeding  Machine  Co.  ..  Springfield,  O. 

Babson  Bros . . Chicago,  Ill. 

Fred  H.  Bateman  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bateman  Bros . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. .  Cleveland,  Ohio 

I  allahau  Distributor  Co .  Wellsboro,  Pa. 

Uentral  Tractor  Co . Greenwich,  Ohio 

E allins  Plow  Co.  . .  Quincy,  Ill. 

<  utaway  Harrow  Co.  . . Higganum.  Conn. 

Edwards  Motor  Co .  Springfield,  Ohio 

Electric  Wheel  Co . Quincy,  Ill. 

Empire  Mfg.  Co .  Quincy,  Ill. 

Eureka  Mower  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  Farquhar,  Co.,  Ltd . York,  Pa. 

herguson-Sherman,  Inc.  . .  Evansville,  Ind. 

Gillette  Clipping  Co .  New  York  City 

Gilson  Mfg.  Co .  Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

, )  •  Vr.  Gleckner  &  Sons  Co . Canton,  Pa. 

Hercules  Mfg.  Co . .  Centerville,  Iowa 

Hercules  Powder  Co .  Wilmington,  Del. 

Hertzler  &  Zook  Co .  Belleville,  Pa. 

Holden  Co . *. .  Peoria,  111. 

Hunt.  Helm,  Ferris  &  Co . Harvard,  Ill. 

■International  Harvester  Co .  Chicago.  Ill. 

Ireland  Machine  &  Foundry  Co.  .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Kttselman  Bros .  Muncie,  Ind. 

Leadclad  Wire  Co .  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

HeRoy  Plow  Co .  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Massey-Harris  Harvester  Co.,  Inc.  Batavia,  N.  "V . 

- 1  asters  Planters  Co . .  Chicago,  Ill. 

Muncie  Gear  Works  .  Muncie,  Ind, 

Hew  Idea  Spreader  Co .  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Hew  Jersey  Fence  Co .  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Ottawa  Mfg.  Co .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Panee  Machine  Co .  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 

B.  Sedberry  Co . Chicago.  Ill. 

tv,,  Wmdware  &-  Mfg.  Co  . . .  Delevan,  N.  Y. 

v\  aish  Harness  Co .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Engine  Works  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

vv.  Feed  Grinder  .  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Fertilizers 

American  Agricultural  Client.  Co.  New  York  City 
p'ai'.'fc1tt  Co . New  York  City 

r  ta°  Lo .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Glulean  Nitrate  of 

Soda  Educational  Bureau  ....  New  York  City 

Tm?b  P-od  backing  Co .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

international  Agricultural  Corp.  New  York  City 
M  apes  Formula  & 

Peruvian  Guano  Co . New  York  City 

Sure.  /'"Porting  Co.  .  New  York  City 

W;  ,  v0-.,. .  Chicago.  III. 

L.lcox  Fertilizer  Co .  Mystic,  Conn. 

Household  Goods 

AmerL-^'c?  .  Akron,  Ohio 

.  Jdtl  Stove  Co . Lorain,  Ohio 

Calnm  S°'  V, . .  Lancaster,  Pa. 

CoUuf  ?ak,ng  Powder  Co .  Chicago,  Ill. 

GoUatpn<:  Lpmp  Co .  Wichita.  Kansas 

Bwirudiw*  ,9°ri .  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

FeU  a  nVnght  Co .  Boston.  Mass. 

tT0-  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gnu"  £roJ-  Mfg.  Co .  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Charles  Cr^ief  .  New  ^ork  City 

SskG <-:»/  •. '/.v. 

Kr>  'y,as.lu,i?  Machine  Co.  .  .  Newton,  Towa 
armurji  Hair  Balsam  .  Palchogue,  N.  Y. 


W.  F.  Allen  . .  Salisbury,  Md. 

Allen’s  Nurseries  &  Seed  House  .  .  Geneva,  Ohio 

A.  G.  Blount  . . .  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  . .  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

W.  At  lee  Burpee  Co.  .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons  .  Melrose,  Ohio 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Inc.  ..  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Dickinson  .  Chicago.  Ill. 

L.  J.  Farmer  .  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

Finger  Lakes  Nursery  . .  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Ford  Seed  Co . .  Ravenna,  Ohio 

Forrest  Seed  Co .  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co . Utica.  N.  Y. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son  Inc...  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Joseph  Harris  Co .  Coldwater,  N.  Y. 

Harrison's  Nurseries  . . .  Berlin,  Md. 

Peter  Henderson  S;  Co .  New  York  City 

A-  C.  Hovt  Seed  Co.  .  Fostoria.  Ohio 

T.  S.  Hubbard  .  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.  . Jackson,  Mich. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries  .  Dansville.  N.  Y. 

Kendall  &  Whitney  .  Portland.  Me. 

K.  C.  Livermore  .  Honeove  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.  . . .  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Marks  &  Co .  Wilson,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Maule.  Inc . Philadelphia.  Pa. 

B.  F.  Metcalf  S:  Son.  Inc . Svracuse.  N.  Y. 

O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  . .  Marysville,  Ohio 

R.  H.  Shumway  .  Rockford.  Ill. 

Mark  W.  Simon  &  Son  . . Berlin,  N.  J. 

Stark  Bros.  Nurseries  . .  Louisiana,  Mo. 

E.  M  .  Townsend  &  Sons .  Salisbury,  Md. 

T.  B.  West  &  Sons .  Perry,  Ohio 

West  Hill  Nurseries  .  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Westminister  Nursery  .  Westminister,  Md. 


Poultry  Supplies 


Cypher's  Ineubator  Co .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

FI  exo-Glass  Co.  .  Chicago.  III. 

Gorton’s  Cod  Liver  Oil  Co.  . .  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Harris  Laboratories  .  Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 

Interstate  Sales  Co .  Tipton,  Ind., 

Lancaster  Mfg.  Co . .  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Liberty  Marble  Co.  . .  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Marble  Co.  ..A...... .  Piqua,  Ohio 

I.  Putnam  .  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

H.  M.  Stauffer  &  Son  .  Lcola,  Pa. 

Turner  Bros .  Bladden,  Neb. 

United  Brooder  Co.  .  . .  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Wisconsin  Incubator  Co.  .......  Racine,  Wis. 


Radio 


Atwater  Kent .  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Crosley  Radio  Co.  ...........  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Diamond  Electric  Specialties . Newark,  N.  J. 

Midwest  Radio  Co.  . . .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Naylor  Radio  Co . New  York  City 

Radio  Corp.  of  America  .  New  York  City 


Silos 


Craine  Silo  Co.  . . .  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Economy  Silo  Co . .  Frederick,  Md. 

Globe  Silo  Co .  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

Grange  Silo  Co . Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 

Harder  Mfg.  Co . .  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Ribstone  Concrete  Corp .  Adams,  N.  Y. 

E.  F.  Schlichter  Co .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  and  Armstrong  Co . London,  Ohio 

Unadilla  Silo  Co . Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Spray  Materials 


Friend  Mfg.  Co.  .  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Golden  State  Milk  Prod.  Co.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Hammond’s  Paint  &  Slug 

Shot  Works  .  Beacon,  N.  Y. 

F.  E.  Myers  &  Bros.  Co . Ashland,  Ohio 

Niagara  Sprayer  Co.  .......  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co . .  New  York  City 

Sun  Oil  Co.  ............... .  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Tobacco  By-Products  & 

Chemical  Co.  . .  Louisville  Ky. 


Miscellaneous 


American  Cyanamid  Sales  Co.  . .  New  York  City 
American  Telephone  & 

Telegraph  Co.  . .  New  York  City 

Bartlett  Co-operative  School  .  -  Stamford,  Conn. 
Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.  . .  New  Britain,  Conn. 

W.  E.  Coleman  . .  Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  &  C.  Navigation  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Del-Mar-Va  Eastern  Shore  Assn.  Salisbury,  Md. 
Famous  Players  Lasky  Corp.  . .  New  York  City 

Federal  Land  Banks . Washington,  D.  C. 

Iroquois  Bag  Co.  Inc.  .......  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

L.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  ...........  Louisville,  Ky. 

MeSweeny  Auto  Shop  .  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

National  Sportsman  . . . .  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Central  . .  New  York  City- 

Newton  Remedy  Co.  . .  Toledo,  Ohio 

Clarence  O’Brien  ..........  Washington,  D.  C, 

Reynolds  Tobacco . .  Winston  Salem,  N.  C. 

Strout  Farm  Agency .  New  York  City 

U.  S.  Cartridge  Co . . .  New  York  City 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HELP  WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE  Married  man  for  general 
farm  work.  P.  O.  BOX  638,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK" 


fruit  trees 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 
boards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — New 
Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thousand — 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Lacey ville,  Penna. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


HONEY — Clover  or  Buckwheat,  5  lb.  can 
$1.10,  two  or  more  $1.00  each.  Prepaid  to  3rd 
zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


S  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10;  10,  $2.00.  Buck¬ 
wheat  $1.75.  Blended  $1.05- — $1.85.  Postpaid  3rd 
zone.  60  lbs..  Here,  Blended  $6.20;  Buckwheat 
$5.50.  Fine  quality.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  an, 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  I 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Gertifi 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


HUMOROUS  RURAL  Plays,  easily  staged 
easily  produced.  Catalogue.  HARRY  DOTY 
Chatham,  N.  Y. 


HAY  AND  STRAW — Ask  for  delivered  prices 
on  clover  mixed,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa, 
feeding  hay,  also  oat,  wheat  and  rye  straw  in  car 
lots.  Can  give  quick  shipments  if  desired.  Dual 
ity  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  DEUEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


METAL  NAME  TAGS  for  marking  traps, 
tools,  dog  collars,  etc.  Aluminum  light,  small 
durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and  ad 
dress.  Prices,  postpaid;  20  tags  50c;  45  tags 
$1.00:  100  tags  $2.00.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  The  Golden  Rod  Cheese  Fac¬ 
tory,  with  equipment  Located  at  Camptown, 
Bradford  County,  Penna.  J.  II.  STEVENS,  Wy- 
alusing,  Penna. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC 
TOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE — Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY 
&  LACEY,  665  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab¬ 
lished  1,869. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


150  NOTEHEADS  100  white  envelopes,  print 
ed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing  free 
SUNKO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  LABELS  PRINTED— 1000  postpaid, 
$1.85.  Other  printing  reasonable — 300  envelopes 
and  300  noteheads,  $2.00;  personal  stationery, 
$1.00.  Particulars  free!  HONESTY  FARM 
PRESS,  Putney,  Vermont. 


250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed  post 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FROST ! — Protect  your  crops  and  at  the  same 
time  Stimulate  Growth — Use  “Hotkaps”.  Write 
to  GERMAIN  SEED  &  PLANT  CO.,  Dept.  F 
301,  6th  and  Main  streets,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DO  AWAY  with  stooping  and  Lame  Back 

Use  Masters  Plant  Setter.  Write  for  our  des 
criptive  literature.  MASTERS  PLANTER  CO. 
Dept.  D.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


QUAKER  HILL  FARM  PEDIGREED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in 
spected  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  C, 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New 
two-rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy,  productive.  Pur 
ity  99.36.  _  Excellent  opportunity  for  first  grow¬ 
ers.  Write  for  information.  LONGACRE 
FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS,  Mary  or  Martha  Washington 
rust-proof,  good,  strong  roots  $1.25-100;  $7.50 
1000  prepaid.  Circular.  PLEASANTVIEW 
FARM,  S ad sbury ville,  Pa. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  profitable  crops  of  high¬ 
est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  Seed  Corn.  100 
Yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stakes,  Lancaster 
Co.  Sure  Crop,  Wilson  soy  beans.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  Pa. 


WELLS’  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS— Choice 
Seed  Stock.  Write  for  circular  and  sample.  E.  F. 
HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 


WELLS’  RED  Kidney  Beans,  germination 
97yz%.  A.  &  P.  HENDERSON,  Route  6,  Penn 
Yan,  N.  Y. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS 


GLADIOLUS — Young  thrifty  blooming  size 
Albania,  Mona  Lisa,  Baron  Hulot,  Muriel,  5c; 
Alice  Tiplady,  Souvenir,  E.  J.  Shaylor,  Flora, 
Cris,  Kennermerland.  Kirtland,  H.  Franklin,  3c; 
Prince  of  Wales,  Halley,  Maiden’s  Blush,  2c. 
Prepaid,  ALBERT  EASTON,  Skaneatc-les,  N.  Y. 


Rainbow  CodSLn '^Thirty, ^LL* DIFFERENT1 

Gladiohis  Book  describing  175  magnificent  vanY- 
•  Ha*  sPfcia!  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow 
Contams  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 

Lcbanom’  N Y Spec,aI,st*  J-  New 


FRUIT  rREF.S  and  Ornamentals  direct  to 

planters.  Transportation  charges  paid.  Safe  de- 
a^CL.Sftis£5ct'on  .  guaranteed.  .  Wi  ire  for 


c->  ^  ^  1  *  clii -CCzU.  W  I  Ilf*  Tor 


er  FbpJ  r  r,,rRI'-kS  and  plants  direct  from  grow¬ 

er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
catalogue  ED W.  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ma¬ 
ple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y.  ’ 


PLANTS 


,,  ‘rTR)W(BERk,Y’  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
Y".i,  I’kmts,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 

Wl  1  he  sure  to  please  you.  F.  G 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CUJTIBERT,  Columbian,  raspberry  plants; 
roses,  clean,  healthy,  inspected  stock.  '  Satisfac- 

V°F p ° r-> i ire-‘ U r eed ’  A*  for  list-  M.  CUL¬ 
VER,  238  Miiburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PlBAEXrX’  VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER 
,  ,  1  -s-  Strawberry  plants  of  the  earliest,  lat- 
c.  \  tai  gest,  most  productive  and  everbearing  va¬ 
rieties.  Raspberry  plants  of  the  best  red.  black, 
purp.e  and  yellow  varieties.  Blackberry,  Goose- 
berry,  Currant  and  Loganberry  plants.  Grape 
vines  of  the  leading  black,  red  and  white  varie- 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots. 
Cabbage,  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Celerv,  Pepper, 
Lettuce,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato  and  Parsley 
plants.  Over  100  kinds  of  hardy  perennial  flow¬ 
er  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter,  such 
as  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Bleeding 
Heart,  Plilox,  Canterbury  Bells,  Delphinium, 
Gaillardia,  Oriental  Poppy,  Wallflower,  etc.  18 
kinds  of  annual  flower  plants,  such  as  Pansy,  As¬ 
ter,  Zinnia,  Snapdragon,  Canna,  Petunia,  Salvia, 
etc.  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus  bulbs.  Climbing  and 
hardy  everblooraing  Roses.  Shrubs,  Vines  and 
Hedge  plants.  The  best  of  the  new  varieties,  the 
choicest  of  the  old.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Let  me  send  von  my 
free  catalogue.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hamp¬ 
ton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey  Wake¬ 
field,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  100,  40c;  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Express  Collect:  1000,  $1.25; 
5000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  onions  same  prices.  Large 
plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  catalogue.  PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO., 
Albany,  Ca. 


II.  &  K.  Northern  grown  strawberry  plants  are 
the  best.  Nothing  like  them  for  success.  Ten 
best  varieties,  get  our  price-list  it  is  free.  HEY- 
WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 


CERTIFIED  MICHIGAN  SEED  Potatoes 
grown  in  Penna.  for  one  year  with  a  yield  of 
548  bushels  per  acre.  Excellent  stock  at  a  low 
price.  J.  DONALD  PHARO,  Wall  St.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  Russets,  He- 
brons,  Burbanks.  Bovee,  Triumph,  Pcacliblow. 
Six  weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES— EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  bill- 
selected,  official  yield  443  btt.  per  acre.  Russets. 
All  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JONES, 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES.^  Smooth 
Rural  Type,  Heavy-weight  Strain,  365  bu.  per 
acre.  H.  L.  IIODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N. 
Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E.  A.  WrEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money.  Pay 


postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  for  ten  names 
of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS  OF 


KENTUCKY.  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chcwets  with  order  tor 
4  pounds  Homespun  lobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED  TOBACCO;  chewing  or 
smoking  5  lbs.  $1.25;  ten  $2.00;  cigars  $2.00  for 
50.  pipe  free,  pay  when  received.  FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION.  Maxon  Mills,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery, 
Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingwarc.  Glassware,  etc. 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer.  Vv  rite 
for  particulars.  E.  SWASEY  &  CO. Ml  AN  \ , 
Portland,  Me.  


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PAICHwOwK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn.  


■SEASONING  SECRETS”,  containing  S3 

choice  recipes,  is  bound  to  please  and  will  be  sent 
ru  l? r  UTTT.DF.N.  Inc.,  JJrpt. 


t 


t 


Actual  Sue 
Surge  Inflation 
Protected  by  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent 
No.  1,397.840 


K 


T  LAST  something  new  has  happened  in  the  history  of  machine 
milking! 

For  15  years  milking  machine  makers  have  been  bringing  out  new 
models— telling  of  the  grand  improvements  they  have  made— BUT 
when  all  was  said  and  done,  it  proved  to  be  mostly  talk,  which  didn’t 
mean  a  thing  to  the  farmer. 

Now— the  Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Company  has  brought  out 
something  really  nev* 

The  wonderful  SURGE  Milker  has  changed  all  old  ideas  of  what  a 
milking  machine  ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge  this  ma¬ 
chine  by  anything  you  ever  knew  of  milking  machines  in  the  past. 
Breeders  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  machine  on  their  record 


making  pure  breds  are  using  the  SURGE.  They  tell  us  they  are 
making  wonderful  records— and  the  udders  have  never  been  kept 
in  better  condition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade  who  couldn’t  make  pure, 
clean  milk  with  old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums  for  low  bac¬ 
teria  count— and  spend  no  more  time  washing  the  SURGE  than 
they  used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  SURGE  is  sweeping  everything  before  it.  It  is  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  happened  in  the  dairy  industry  for  many  years. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  details  of  our  surprising  offer  that  gives 
you  a  chance  to  prove  out  these  things  for  yourself  before  you 
obligate  yourself  to  buy  a  thing. 


Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  tried  so  hard  to  keep 
old  “Long  Tube”  milkers  clean— and  couldn’t  get  by 
pr  with  it.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to  wash. 
—  No  long  tubes.  No  claws.  No  places  for  milk  to  lodge  and 
breed  bacteria.  Milk  travels  only  4  inches  from  teat  to  paiL 

Another  thing!  You  take  the  machine  all  apart  for  washing  in  20 
•  seconds.  No  tools  needed.  And  you  put  it  all  together  ready  for 
use  in  half  a  minute.  If  you  have  ever  handled  a  milk-  — 
ing  machine,  you  know  what  this  means.  The  one  — * 

old  objection  to  milking  machines  is  wiped  — — 

offtheslate.  Anymancanmakeagrade  - 
of  milk  equal  to  Certified  stand-^  ^ 
ards  with  the  Surge. 


Why  Do  We  Call 
It  the  “SURGE”? 

You  will  know  at  once  when  you  see  it  work.  That  surging 
action— back  and  forth,  gets  the  milk  as  no  milker  ever  got  it 
before.  Cows  that  would  never  give  down  their  milk  to  a 
machine,  milk  out  DRY  with  this  wonder  milker..  It  sucks 
from  the  front,  just  like  a  calf.  It  gets  the  stoppings  as  no 
machine  ever  got  them.  For  two  years  it  has  been  milking  a 
herd  of  freak  cows  that  we  got  together  to  put  this  machine 
to  the  most  difficult  test  that  any  milker  ever  had  to  meet. 


Pine  Tree  Milklstg  Machine  Co* 

2843  W.  19th  St.,  Cfficagor  Tfl,  "  . 

Please  send  me,  without  cost  or  obligation,  your 
offer  on  the  Pine  Tree  Surge  Milker.  M 


l  milk.. . cows 


'  ’  1 


What  power  will  you  use?  G  Gas  □  Electricity 
N lame. . 


. . . . . | 
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Mail 

Coupon  for  FREE 

Demonstration  OFFER ! 

You’ve  been  reading  here  the  most  surprising  statements  you  have  everreadabouta 
milking  machine.  But  you  will  never  believe  them  as  we  believe  them  until  you  see  this 
wonde?  milker  working  m  your  own  barn,  on  your  own  cows  That  s  why  we  areready 
to  offer  you  a  chance  to  have  a  FREE  demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  y 
anything.  We  want  you  to  see  the  Surge  Milker  milk  out  a  cow  that  you  are  ready  to 
bet  can’t  be  milked  by  machine.  We  want  you  to  take  the  machine  apart  and  wash 
it,  yourself .  Just  to  see  how  quick  and  easy  p— 1 

il’s  done- '  Easy  Terms 


Once  you  see  these  things  for  yourself,  we  don  t 
have  to  spend  any  time  trying  to  “Sell”  you  an 
outfit.  You’ll  never  let  us  take  it  out  of  your 
barn.  But  we’re  taking  the  chance  of  that— not 
you.  Our  FREE  demonstration  offer  leaves  you 
open  to  do  exactly  what  you  want  to  do.  It  is 
the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  milking 
machine  history.  Send  today  for  full  details. 


Any  man  who  wants  to  buy  a  Pine  Tree  Surge 
Outfit  after  our  free  demonstration,  can  make  a 
deal  to  pay  for  it  on  very  easy  terms.  We’ll  figure 
with  you  to  keep  the  cost  down  by  using  any  equip¬ 
ment  you  may  have  already  installed  in  your  barn. 
You’ll  be  surprised  how  .little  it  will  amount  to. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  right  now.  It  doesn  .t 
obligate  you  to  do  a  thing  but  listen  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  we  have  ready  to  make  you.  Mail  the  coupon 
at  once. 


PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  CO. 

*843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.  30**3  Chicago,  HI. 


ft}  Willow  Street,  Syracuse,N.T. 
XStS  Pint  Are,  So., Seattle,W Mh» 
saa  E.  utb  Street,  Raniu  Of 


7 $e  N.  Washington  Are.,  Minneapolis,  MteO. 
244$  Prince  Street.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

620  S.  Delaware  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


» 


Would  Fix  Prices,  Increase  Surplus  and  Injure  Most  Farmers 


President  Cooiidge 


Editor's  Note:  Because  of  its  great  importance, 
ioc  arc  giving  you  on  this  page' the  most  important 
parts  of  President  Ooolidge’s  message  vetoing  the 
Farm  Relief  Bill.  No  fanner  can  give  this  an  un¬ 
prejudiced  reading  without  agreeing  with  us  that 

Mr.  Cooiidge  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  real  service 
to  agriculture  by  this 
veto. 

No  one  knows  bet¬ 
ter  than  wc  how  badly 

agriculture  needs  help, 

but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  wise  men  can  fool 
themselves  into  believ¬ 
ing  that  a  bill  that  had 
so  many  holes  in  it  as 
this  one  did  could  be 
of  any  real  help.  Wc 
have  stated  time  and 
again  that  it  was  a 
price  fixing  measure 
thinly  disguised  and  if 
it  worked  at  all  would 
surely  in  time  pile  up 
a  surplus  and  thus  make  for  more  trouble  in  the  end, 
than  it  cured.  More  than  this,  as  the  President  so 
well  points  out ,  it  was  a  selfish  bill,  designed  to  help 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  farmers.  A  l 
other  farmers ,  and  especially  dairymen  and 
poultry-men,  would  be  badly  hurt  if  the 
bill  had  been  put  into  operation.  Possibly 
all  of  the  agitation  and  work  to  find  some 
help  for  agriculture  will  result  finally  in 
a  practical  measure  that  will  bring  some 
real  relief. 

THE  conditions  which  Senate 
Bill  4808  is  designed  to 
remedy  have  been,  and  still 
are,  unsatisfactory  in  many 
cases.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
prices  of  many  farm  products  have 
been  out  of  line  with  the  general 
price  level  for  several  years.  No  one 
could  fail  to  want  every  proper  step 
taken  to  assure  to  agriculture  a  just 
and  secure  place  in  our  economic 
scheme.  Reasonable  and  construc¬ 
tive  legislation  to  that  end  would  be 
thoroughly  justified  and  would  have 
the  hearty  support  of  all  who  have 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  heart. 

The  difficulty  with  this  particular 
measure  is  that  it  is  not  framed  to 
aid  farmers  as  a  whole,  and  it  is, 
furthermore,  calculated  to  injure 
rather  than  promote  the  general 
public  welfare. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  progress  is 
made  through  building  on  the  good 
foundations  that  already  exist.  For 
many  years — indeed,  from  before 
the  day  of  modern  agricultural 


science— balanced  and  diversified  farming  has 
been  regarded  by  thoughtful  farmers  and 
scientists  as  the  safeguard  of  our  agriculture. 
The  bill  under  consideration  throws  this  aside 
as  of  no  consequence.  It. says  in  effect  that 
all  the  agricultural  scientists  and  all  the  think¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  last  50  years  are  wrong, 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  not  to  encourage 
diversified  agriculture  but  instead  put  a 
premium  on  one-crop  farming. 

Measure  Shows  Discrimination 

The  measure  discriminates  definitely 
against  products  which  make  up  what  has 
been  universally  considered  a  program  of  safe 
farming.  The  bill  upholds  as  ideals  of 
American  farming  the  men  who  grow  cotton, 
corn,  rice,  swine,  tobacco,  or  wheat,  and 
nothing  else.  These  are  to  be  given  special 
favors  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  who  has 
toiled  for  years  to  build  up-  a  constructive 
fanning  enterprise  to  include  a  variety  of 
crops  and  livestock  that  shall,  so  far  as  pos¬ 


PLANTING  TIME  FOR  POLITICAL-DIRT  FARMERS 
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sible,  be  safe,  and  keep  the  soil,  the  farmer’s 
chief  asset,  fertile  and  productive. 

The  bill  singles  out  a  few  products, 
chiefly  sectional,  and  proposes  to  raise  the 
prices  of  those  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  other  farmers  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  penalized.  If  this  is  a  true  farm- 
relief  measure,  why  does  it  leave  out  the 
producers  of  beef  cattle,  sheep,  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  poultry  products,  potatoes,  hay, 
fruit,  vegetables,  oats,  barley,  rye,  flax  and 
the  other  important  agricultural  lines?  So 
far  as  the  farmers  as  a  whole  are  concern¬ 
ed,  this  measure  is  not  for  them.  It  is 
for  certain  groups  of  farmers  in  certain  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Can  it  be  thought 
that  such  legislation  could  have  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Nation’s 
farmers  ? 

This  measure  provides  specifically  for  the 
payment  by  the  Federal  Board  of  all  losses, 
costs,  and  charges  , of  packers,  millers,  cotton 
spinners,  or  other  processors  who 
are  operating  under  contract  with 
the  Board.  It  contemplates,  that 
the  packers  may  be  commissioned 
by  the  Government  to  buy  hogs7 
enough  to  create  a  near  scarcity  in 
this  country,  slaughter  the  hogs, 
sell  the  pork  products  abroad  at  a 
loss,  and  have  their  losses,  costs, 
and  charges  made  good  out  of  the 
pockets  of  farm  taxpayers.  The 
millers  would  be  similarly  commis¬ 
sioned  to  operate  in  wheat  or  corn 
and  have  their  losses,  cdsts,  and 
charges  paid  by  farm  taxpayers. 

Inefficiency  Rewarded 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  in 
this  country  there  are  4,000  millers, 
over  1,000  meat-packing  plants,  and 
about  1,000  actual  spinners.  No 
one  can  say  definitely  after  reading 
this  bill  whether  each  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  would  be  entitled  to  receive 
a  contract  with  the  Government. 
Certainly  no  independent  concern 
could  continue  in  business  without 
one.  Each  of  the  agencies  holding 
a  contract — the  efficient  and  inefficient 
alike — would  be  reimbursed  for  all 
their  losses,  costs,  and  charges. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
producers  of  hogs,  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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THIS  IS  WHAT  ENGINEERING  LEADERSHIP 
MEANS  TO  THE  LIGHT  CAR  BUYER 


The  Whippet  is  the  only  light  car  nationally  equipped  with  4- wheel 
brakes. 

The  Whippet  is  the  most  economical  car  on  the  market. 

The  Whippet  has  all  the  speed  you  will  ever  want. 

The  Whippet  has  more  leg-room  than  any  other  light  car. 

The  Whippet  is  the  smartest  appearing  light  car. 

The  Whippet  has  established  a  new  National  Economy  Record, 
averaging  43.28  miles  per  gallon  in  a  3,559  mile  coast-to-coast  trip. 

The  Whippet  has  standard  tread  with  ample  toad  clearance. 

Notv  at  these  remarkable  reduced  prices ,  the  Whippet  is 
more  than  ever  the  leader  in  light  car  value . 


WHIPPET 

COACH 


$625 


Touring  $625;  Roadster  $695;  Coupe  $625;  Sedan  $725;  Landau 
$755,  f.  o.  b- factory.  Prices  and  specifications  subject  to 
change  without  notice.  Wiltys-Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

We  have  prepared  brief  on l lines 
j  for  three  debates,  hoping  that  they 
I  might  be  of  help  in  your  work  of 
preparing  Grange  programs. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

is  the  young  ma,  who  chooses  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  a  half  holiday? 

Is  prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit? 

These  outlines  w/ll  be  sent  to 
Granges.  Farmers  Clubs  or  others  ' 
zvho  will  make  use  of  them  on  re- 
ceipt  of  6  cents  to  cover  mailing  ! 
I  costs. 

Send  To 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


Oats 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  75 


Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 


Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


W rite  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 


Potato 


Increases  Yield — Lotoers  Labor  Cost 

Pays  for  itsel t  majiy  times  over.  Ona  matt  und  team 
opens  furrow,  drops  seed  any  distance  or  depth,  drops 
fertilizer  (if  desired),  covers  up,  marks  next  row.  Au¬ 
tomatic.  More  accurate,  dependable  and  quicker  than 
hand  planting.  Furrow  opens  and  seed  drops  in  plain 
sight.  Does  not  injure  seed.  Has  long  life,  needs  few 
repairs.  Sizes  for  1  or  2  rows.  Protect*  you  igslnst 
uncertain  labor  and  season.  Investigate  Now. 

In  Stock 
Near 
You 

Eureka 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  fc.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  8.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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What  Shall  We  Grow  Thi« 
Year  ? 

A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

rpHE  export  market  for  apples  con. 

tinued  excellent  up  to  mid- February 
although  reports  since  that  time  indicate 
a  slight  weakening.  Ihe  following  from 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  fruit  specialist  in  Europe  is  the 
most  encouraging 
news- the  apple  grower 
has'  hgd  in  a  long 
time.  “Rhode  Is, 
land  Greenings  from 
New  York  once  more 
topped  the  (British) 
market  but  at  levels 
slightly  below  those 
prevailing  last  week, 
A  2fA  sizes  ranging 
from  $6.8 r  to  $7.30  as 
against  $6.8 1  to  $7.79 
the  week  before.  Rew 
i-oriv  Baldwins  topped  the  market  at  $6.57 
to  $9.25  per  barrel  (in  Copenhagen).  The 
Liverpool  price  for  this  variety  on  the 
preceding  day  was  $5.47  to  $6.33.“ 

Apple  Movement  Heavy 

Domestic  markets  for  apples  also  ad. 
vanced  steadily  during  the  fore  part  of 
February.  The  best  cold  storage  Bald- 
\\  ins  touched  $3-75  a  barrel  to  the  grower, 
Ben  Davis  reached  $4^0  and  Greenings 
$4-15-  The  movement  of  Eastern  apples 
has  been  exceptionally  heavy  averaging- 
more  than  200  acres  a  da}'.  This  heavy 
movement  is  probably  responsible  as  much 
as  anything  for  a  slight  slowing  down  of 
both  domestic  and  export  markets  during 
the  third  week  in  February.  These  good 
reports  are  encouraging  to  apple  growers 
both  because  they  indicate  good  prices, 
and  because  they  mean  that  the  New  York 
pack  seems  to  be  better  this  year  and  that 
it  is  standing  up  in  foreign  markets. 

What 'Shall  We  Grow  This  Year? 

We  are  rapidly  nearing  the  time  when 
some  decisions  must  be  definitely  made 
as  to  what  we  will  grow  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  is  going  to  he  difficult  for 
manj'  of  us  to  decide.  The  past  two  sea* 
sons  have  so  upset  rotations  because  of 
heavy  rainfall  interfering  with  regular 
plantings,  and  prices  have  so  discouraged 
us  with  some  crops  and  encouraged  us 
with  others  that  it  is  hard  to  know  just 
what  is  best  to  do. 

The  fact  that  the  wheat  acreage  is  again 
below  normal  probably  means  a  spring 
grain  seeding  aboYre  the  average.  As  lost 
year,  it  is  likely  that  the  sowing  of  bar¬ 
ley  will  be  large  again.  On  account  or 
the  labor  problem — fewer  hired  men  and 
these  at  somewhat  higher  wages- — the  bay 
acreage  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase, 
because  men  will  of  necessity  have  to  re- 
duce  the  cultivated  area.  Livestock  will 
undoubtedly  he  increased  which  will  call 
for  more  hay  and  pasture. 

Need  for  Organization  of  Canners 

As  was  pointed  out  in  American-  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  January  15  what  cultivated 
crops  to  grow  this  year  is  really  the  im¬ 
portant  problem  and  the  hardest  one  to 
decide.  Instead  of  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  canning  crops  which  both  costs 
of  productions  and  consumer*  demand 
would  seem  to  warrant,  canners  have  gen¬ 
erally  dropped  prices — tomatoes  one  to 
two  dollars  per  ton,  peas  five  dollars  and 
corn  five  to  ten  dollars.  What  encourage¬ 
ment  can  growers  find  to  increase  their 
acreage  of  these  crops?  Only  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  cash  crop  income  from  seme 
source  will  secure  any  acreage.  As  I 
have  remarked  before,  there  is  no  co¬ 
operative  organization  which  could  be  of 
more  advantage  to  Western  New  York 
farmers  than  an  efficiently  managed  co¬ 
operative  bargaining  organization  for 
canning  crops.  This  is  as  true  as  it  was 
before  the'  failure  of  the  old  Canning 
Crops  Association. 

It-  looks  as  if  the  bean  acreage  in  this 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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What  The  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  Sign  Means  To  You 

_  ...  . . i  ..  


NO  one  can  ride  anywhere  in  the  great 
territory  where  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  circulates  without  seeing 
thousands  of  signs  posted  on  the 
farmsteads  which  reads : 

MEMBER 

American 

^fiRICULTDRlST 

SERVICE  BUREAU 

In  literally  hundreds  of  communities  one 
can  go  through  the  whole  neighborhood  and 
find  these  signs  on  every  farm.  When  you 
stop  to  think  that  American 'Agriculturist 
subscribers  now  comprise  more  than  half  of 
all  the  farmers  in  the  entire  New  York  State 
and  a  great  proportion  also  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  you  can  see  why 
there  are  so  many  Service  Bureau 
signs  posted. 


ceived,  the  Service  Bureau  will  notify  the  local  you  the  answer,  on  any  question  of  crop,  ani- 
officers  in  the  county,  and  town  where  the  mal  or  general  farm  practice.  These  farm  let- 
crime  took  place  and  also  the  State  police,  and  ters  are  not  strictly  within  our  Service  Bu- 
will  take  such  other'steps  as  might  seem  wise  reau,  but  are"  a  part  of  the  work  American 
to  aid  the  authorities  in  securing  a  conviction.  Agriculturist  gladly  does  for  its  subscribers. 
As  we  have  explained  in  articles  in  other  is-  Our  staff  includes  experts  in  radio,  marketing, 


sues,  the  New  York  State  .Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  has  done  and  is  doing  a  splendid  work 
in  helping  to  bring  to  justice,  thieves  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  property.  We  wish  all  of  our 
readers  were  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
and  would  put  themselves  into  position  to  use 
this  protective  service  of  the  Federation 


Signs  Mean  Service 

What  do  these  signs  mean?  The 
answer  is  just  what  they  say: 

SERVICE.  Many  thousands  of 
our  readers  know  from  experience 
that  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
stands  for  real  help.  Not  a  week 
goes  by  that  we  do  not  answer 
hundreds  of  letters  giving  in¬ 
formation,  straightening  out  mis¬ 
understandings,  and  collecting 
sums  of  money  for  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  through  the  Service  Bureau. 

In  fact,  the  work  is  growing  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  increase  constantly  the  help 
and  funds  to  run  the  Bureau.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Fred  W.  Ohm,  for  many  years 
Associate  Editor  of  American 
Agriculturist,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Manager  of  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau,  and  I.  V. 

years  connected  with  the  success¬ 
ful  work  of  the  ^Bureau,  has  been  made  Assist¬ 
ant  Manager. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  tell  yrou 
again  what  the  work  is  that  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  can  do  for  you  and  what  the  sign  means 


finance,  law,  farm  engineering,  and  veterinary, 
so  there  are  few  questions  that  can  come  up 
in  your  lives  or  your  business  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  give  you  some  help  on. 

Investigate  Before  Investing 

tlllo  UW;V(llIfc  _  _  _  The  Bureau  handles  a  heavy  mail  from 

There  is,  however,  so  much  of  this  petty  thiev-  subscribers  asking  for  adjustments  and  to 
ing  going  on  and  farmers  are  suffering  such  straighten  out  misunderstandings  with  mail 
continuous  losses  from  the  same  that  there  is'  order  houses,  express  companies,  and  railroad 
need  of  bringing  every  agency  possible  to  bear  freight  departments.  We  especially  urge  you 
upon  the  situation  to  cooperate  with  the  Farm  to  write  our  Service  Bureau  for  financial  ad- 
Bureau  Federation  to  stop  farmers’  losses  .  vice  before  making  investments  of  hard  earn- 
through  thieving.  ed  savings.  Adjustments  are  made  involving 

,  -  hundreds  of  dollars  for  our  sub- 

- - - - r- - - - ~~~~~ ------  scribers,  but  we  are  not  a  col¬ 
lection  agency  and  cannot  collect 
personal  claims  or  debts  of  that 
nature. 

Also,  there  are  certain  restric¬ 
tions  on  advice  that  our  lawyer 
may  give  you.  Such  legal  advice 
must  apply  to  general  questions 
of  law  only.  A  person  seeking 
legal  advice  on  a  specific  state  of 
facts  and  upon  things  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  nature  must  himself  of  ne¬ 
cessity  tell  a  lawyer  personally  all 
of  the  facts.  Unless  the  lawyer 
knows  everything  regarding  the 
question,  he  is  not  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer.  As  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  get  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  personal  and  local  situa¬ 
tions  by  mail,  we  must,  in  order 
to  protect  our  subscribers,  refuse 
to  answer  such  legal  questions. 
We  are  able,  however,  to  furnish 
legal  opinions  on  general  matters 
such  as  information  affecting 


$1,000  Rewards  to  Help  Clean  Up  the  Chicken  Thieves 

AS  explained  by  the  article  on  this  page,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  pay  ten  awards  of  $100  each  for  evidence 
which  will  lead  to  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment  of 
any  thief  who  steals  poultry  from  any  farm  on  which  an 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  is  posted  at  the 
time  of  the  theft.  To  get  the  award  the  witness  must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  cooperate  with  the  authorities  and  appear  if  necessary 
in  court  to  give  his  testimony.  If  such  evidence  and  coopera¬ 
tion  on  any  particular  case  are  offered  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son,  the  $100  will  he  divided  equally  among  those  whose  evi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  are  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
viction  and  imprisonment. 

To  obtain  the  award  in  any  one  of  these  ten  cases,  the  one 
submitting  the  evidence  must  notify  the  Manager  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  immediately  after  the 
stealing  takes  place  and  must  give  to  the  Service  Bureau  full 
and  detailed  facts  covering  the  theft.  As  soon  as  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  received,  the  Service  Bureau  will  notify  the  local  of¬ 
ficers  where  the  crime  was  committed,  and  the  State  police, 
and  will  take  such  other  steps  as  may  seem  wise  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  securing  a  conviction. 


uL.f™6,  W  . farm  property,  farm  business,  dis- 

.  .  .  *  +riimfiAn  Air*  fpnrinfr  laws,  law 


The  Federation’s  work  provides  protection 
for  all  kinds  of  farm  property* while  the  offer 
of  our  Service  Bureau  applies  only  for  the 
present  to  poultry  thieves.  Our  offer  covers 
iwu  cuu  UO  iur  you  auu  vvuai  uie  sign  means  not  only  New  York  but  all  of  the  other  sur- 
that  you  have  posted  on  your  farm,  AND  ES-  rounding  states  in  which  we  have  circulation. 
PECIALLY  TO  ANNOUNCE  ANOTHER  In  addition  to  this  new  service  which  we 
BIG  ADDITIONAL  FIELP  WHICH  THE  have  just  explained,  we  again  call  the  attention 
c- tst-. « r-r^-r^  -r  r .  ~  ^ of  our  subscribers  to  the  regular  work  of  the 

Service  Bureau.  In  the  first  place,  it  serves 


SERVICE  BUREAU  HAS  JUST  STARTED. 

Chicken  Thieves  Cause  Loss 

Complaints  have  been  coming  constantly 
to  us  from  readers  who  have  suffered  losses 
from  that  old  pest,  the  chicken  thief.  These 
cries  for  help  have  been  so  numerous  of  late 


as  a  protection  against  fraud  of  all  kinds. 
For  instance,  every  year  we  expose  fradulent 
schemes  and  swindles  of  every  kind  and  des¬ 
cription,  which  saves  our  readers  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  As  soon  as  anyone  re- 


lux  neip  nave  Deen  so  numerous  oi  late  ^  ~ 

that  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher  of  ports  to  us  the  operation  of  any  scheme  which 
American  Agriculturist,  has  decided  to  offer  does  not  seem  right,  we  make  a  very  careful 
through  the  Service  Bureau  $1,000  in  cash,  investigation  and  if  it  is  not  right,  report  it  to 
divided  into  ten  awards  of  $100  each,  for  evi-  the  authorities  and  expose  it  m  our  columns 
dence  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest  and  con-  with  the  result  that  we  have  put  dozens  of 
viction  and  imprisonment  of  any  thief  who  steals  swindlers  out  of  business  in  our  tenitoiy. 
poultry  from  any  farm  on  which  an  American 


tribution,  etc.,  fencing  laws,  law 
in  regard  to  keeping  milk  cans  clean,  hunting 
and  game  laws.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  set 
down  within  the  space  of  one  article  all  of  the 
ways  in  which  our  Service  Bureau  may  be  ot 
assistance  to  you. 

Let  Us  Help  You 

If  you  have  an  important  problem  that  is 
bothering  you  or  some  question,  which  is  not 
too  old,  sit  down  and  write  all  of  the  facts  and 
send  them  to  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau.  That  is  what  the  Bureau  is  for,  and 
that  is  why  you  have  the  Service  Bureau  sign 
posted.  Anything  that  we  can  do  for  you  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 


x  j  ciiiy  lanu  uii  vviiiuu  an  .nuviiiKiuiv. in 

Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign  is  posted  at 
the  time  of  the  theft.  To  get  the  award  the  wit¬ 
ness  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  and  appear  if  necessary  in  court  to 
give  his  testimony.  If  such  evidence  and  co¬ 
operation  on  any  particular  case  are  offered 


What  the  Service  Bureau  Does 

The  Service  Bureau  work  provides  general 
protection  from  losses  from  fraudulent  stocks 
and  bonds,  the  sale  of  merchandise  that  is  not 
honestly  represented,  “buy  back”  enterprises, 

.  -  -.A  iiamuuai  ctlc  uuucu  where  the  dealer  sells  animals  of  various  kinds 

by  more  than  one  person,  the  $100  will  be  promising  to  buy  back  the  offspring  at  exorbi- 

divided  equally  among  those  whose  evidence  tant  Prices  with  no  idea  of  every  keeping  the 
and  cooperation  are  found  necessary  to  ob-  promise.  We  expose  dozens  of  various  kinds 

tain  the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment.  of  home  work  schemes,  so-called  song  and 

To  obtain  the  reward  in  any  one  of  these  poem  publishers,  eye  glass  specialists,  patent 
ten  cases,  the  witness  must  notify  the  Manager  medicine  sharks,  fraudulent  puzzle  and  real 
°f  the  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu-  estate  schemes,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
ieau  immediately  after  the  theft  is  committed  mention. 

and  must  send  the  full  detailed  facts  about  the  Then  in  our  regular  service,  we  have  a  staff 
stealing.  As  soon  as  this  information  is  re-  of  trained  men  who  will  answer,  or  obtain  for 


Use  Caution  in  Ordering  Seed  From 
Traveling  Salesmen 

EVERY  spring  farmers  in  New  York  State 
suffer  considerable  loss  due  to  the  purchase 
of  farm  seed  from  solicitors  who,  travel  from 
house  to  house.  In  many  cases  this  seed  is  put 
on  the  market  by  unknown  companies.  .  It  is 
higher  in  price  than  good  quality  seeds  which  can 
be  purchased  from  a  reliable  seed  house  and  often 
the  resulting  crop  is  not  true  to  variety  name  and 
often  the  seed  is  unsuited  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  used.  Recommendations  are  made  that 
farmers  buy  seed  only  from  reliable  seed  houses 
and  that  they  insist  that  it  is  sold  subject  to  all 
the  provisions  of  the  New  \  ork  State  Seed  Law . 
If  you  want  to  be  sure  of  the  seeds  and  perhaps 
save  the  loss  of  a  whole  season’s  work,  buy  your 
seeds  from  advertisers  in  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 
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Editorial  Page  of  the  American  Agriculturist 

WFPfr1  AW  lTOm  tarmers  ^or  first  mortgages  for  1926  helps  I  have  received  from  the  American  Agricul, 

-  totaled  3,330,  amounting  to  $13,787,200.  Of  this  turist  throughout  our  long  association. — O.  F.  R  >' 

ACirl^inTT¥/FITl?f  ST*  amount,  58.5  per  cent  w.ere  from  New  York  and  While  on  this  subject,  we  might  again  call  at, 

V. ■■  V  ^ ■*-  New  Jersey  and  41.5  per  cent  from  the  New  Eng-  tentj0n  °f  Grangers  and  lecturers'  to  the  .several 

_ _ Founded  1842  land  states.  The  bank  now  has  in  force  about  outlines  for  debates,  mock  trial,  and  other  pro. 

Henry  Morgenthau  Jr . Publisher  I6’000  loans  to  farmers,  totaling  approximately  fran]  material  which  we  have  on  hand.  We  will 

E  R.  Eastman  .  Editor  $46,ooo.ooo.  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  are  be  &lad  to  furnish  any  of  this  material  free  of 

Fred  W.  Ohm  Associate  Editor  served  by  the  Federal  Bank  at  Baltimore,  Mary-  charge  to  any  Grange  lecturer  or  any  other  in- 

Hugh  L.  Cosline  ------  Assistant  Editor  land.  ’  dividual  or  organization  interested  in  this  kind 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  *  *  *  of  community  service. 

Birge  Kinne  ------  Advertising  Alanager  n.  _  .  ATA7-  ,  .  '  _ _  _ 

E.  C.  Weatherby  -  -  -  -  Circulation  Alanager  |\'/|  WiN  1  farmers  sell  their  hogs  on  foot  and 

T  ,  x.  u,  contributing  STAFF  I VI  buy  ham,  bacon,  and  lard  at  two  and  three  New  York  Should  Havp  a 

in  Jr'  g-TC  8% 2  pric1  l!’ey.  recfive  for  the  live  animal.  Enforcemen^  Act 

- ■  '  =1-:.  v  '  g==  In  lac1’  one  ot  the  troubles  of  agriculture  today  x  -TRW  cn,ArrT,  , 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  1S  that  farm  families  follow  this  practice  of  M  u  .N  h’  j  ,  has  a  very  serious  situa- 

The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  selling  at  wholesale  and  buying  at  retail  to  the  A  10.n  7,  lth  bands  because  ot  the  increasing 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  extent  that  they  are  nearly  as  dependent  on  the  amount  ot  bootlegging,^  liquor  running,  and  law 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  stores  as  any  other  consumers  Plow  far  we  have  breaking  in  hundreds  ot  fine  old  rural  communi- 

treatment  m  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  departed  from  the  wavs  of  our  fathers'  ‘  tics>  much  o f  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  1  ^  me  ways  01  otu  iatners  I  Emnire  State  is  nnllifvfno-  nndVWi-inrr  t tt  v  1 

by  our  subscribers  from  any  .advertiser  who  fails  to  make  *  *  *  ^mpire  State  is  nullifying  and  defying  the  United 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  TV/E  would  remind  those  who  think  that  lim-  YYrf  ™S.  T  bj  re/f  ,n§'  \°  ,keeP  oa  lts 

advertised.  \A/  •  ,  .  books  a  State  enforcement  law.  Ask  any  officer 

To  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say:  “I  J’  -  *  °  V  (;10vei  and  a .  a  1  a  §10w  a  or  anyone  else  familiar  with  conditions  why  boot- 

saw  your  ad  in  the  American  Agriculturist”  when  ew  ,tarm  practice  that  Benjamin  Franklin  be-  le  and  lkmor  fln„r;Tl  1  l 

ordering  from  our  advertisers.  heved  in  it  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  On  a  field  W? \  %  5  running  flourish  tight 

'  Correspondence  tor  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  de-  wh.ere  he  had  sowed  lime>  the  great  philosopher,  strafJht  from  tiie  shouldCT*  that  Thev^re^oweT 
partments  may  be  addressed  to  either  writer  and  statesman  erected  a  sign  which  read-  2*  1  u  u  cl  .  *7  P 0wer_ 

425  Carroll  Street.  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  “This  field  has  been  plastered.”  Some  da  in  thai  ^  Y  n°i  Mate  entofcement  iaw 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  the  sign  read:  “Land  plaster  used  here.”  have  wZdisTS  *7*  °°  ^  ^ 

, - - - - - l _ _ t„  °  ,«  1  ,,  ,,  ,  ,  nave  talked  with  district  attorneys,  county  nidges 

Entered  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6.  1924,  at  the  Post  •  7  77-  W7 .  y  sanie  aPd  tbe  and  sheriffs  and  have  found  them  all  ready  and 

Office^ 1379._ _ sign  showed  that  he  believed  in  liming  ot  some  willing  to  do  something,  but  there  is  nothing  they 

Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $i  a  year,  that  he^edfeveTinHcxtmisim  ing,!|7gn  he.shc|wed  can  do  because  they  are  State  and  local  and  not 

llirfee  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian*  and  lhat  he  believed  111  fusion  work  in  agriculture.  Federal  officers  anJ  in  order  to  act  they  them- 

foreign,  $2  a  year. . . _ . _  ,  *  *  *  selves  would  have  to  break  the  law. 

VOL.  119  March  12  1  <427  IVnTT  sbould  be  allowed  when  they' wish  Is  it  not  about  time  to  put  an  end  to  this  absurd 

«=~  -  ■  ’  -  ...  *  ^  o  pay  their  taxes  m  two  installments.  In  situation?  How  much  longer  are  the  steady,  law 

A  Thought  For  the  Week  m°f  (:lties>  one-half  of  the  yearly  taxes  are  paid  abiding  citizens,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts, 

early,  in  the  spring  and  the  other  on  the  first  of  going  to  stand  by  and  see  the  principles  of  good 
I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how;  the  very  best  July  In  this  way  the  drain  does  not  come  upoU  government  that  have  cost  our  fathers  so  much 

1  can;  and  1  mean  to  keep  doing  so  until  the  end.  the  finances  all  at  one  time  and  the  taxpayer  has  to  establish  continue  to  be  flouted  and  draped 

It  the  end  brings  me  out  alright,  what  is  said  a  longer  use  of  one-half  of  his  tax  money.  in  the  mud?  No  matter  what  your  personal  feel- 

”C  W°n  \  amount  ,to  any*ing.  -If  the  — -  ing  may  be  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  prohibition, 

3  gs  me  out  wiong,  ten  angels  swearing  I  Good  Fertilizer  Is  Low  in  Price  there  is  no  decent  citizen  but  who  wishes  to  see 

was  right  would  make  no  difference.  HP  HE  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi-  the.  law  enforced  while  it  is  part  of  the  consti- 

^  M  i-ik  colx  .  X  nient  Station  at  Geneva  has  pointed  out  some  |utlon.  No  one  can  say  either  that  prohibition 

W  *  „  .  interesting  facts  about  the  fertilizer  'industry.  has  had  a  fair  chance  in  this  State  when  there  is 

ELL,  how  did  you  like  the  Reference  Num-  They  state  that  in  1926  commercial  fertilizers  con-  no  one  to  enforce  it  but  a  few  scattered  Federal 
her:  It  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  tained  a  higher  percentage  of  plant  food  than  at  officers  and  over-crowded  Federal  courts.  In  the 

now  we  can  make  it  better  for  next  year,  we  would  any  time  in  the  fertilizer  industry  and  that  there  Muilm-Gage  Act,  local  officers  had  a  State  law 

certainly  be  pleased  to  have  them.  As  we  look  it  were  more  high  grade  and  fewer  low  grade  mix-  wltR  teeth  111  !t  which  gave  them  power  to  act. 

over  and  see  the  immense  amount  of  detail  and  tures  on  the  market  than  ever  before*  Thev  also  Slnce  its  rebeai-  lkluor  crimes ‘have  increased  by 
information  that  any  farmer  must  have  to  succeed  point  out  that  last  year’s  price  was  more  favor-  leaps  and  bounds- 

f  as’ness;  we  aie  lmpiessed  again  with  the  able  than  any  since  the  pre-war  days.  Although  ^  e  must  have  a  State  enforcement  act  back 
ac  _la  aiming  today  is  a  piotession  or  trade  the  ton  costs  of  fertilizer  were  considerably  agrun-  Will  you  work  with  us  to  get  it?  Farmer 

lequiiing  as  muc  i  01  moie  skill,  Paining,  educa-  higher  than  in  many  years  past,  the  cost  of  one  sentiment  is  almost  unanimous  for  law  enforce- 

lon  anc  expenence  as  any  business  in  the  world,  pound  of  plant  food  in  1926  was  only  8  per  cent  ment,  but  they  have  been  inclined  to  let  the  matter 

^  .  :,<  above  pre  war  cost.  drift.  Bring  this  problem  up  in  your  Grange  and 

ARECEN  T  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division  _ _  in  every  other  possible  place  for  discussion  that 

of  the  Supreme  Court  upholds  the  State  of  Good  Work  Bv  Granp-p  Lprtnrpv*  >'ou  ma^  crystallize  your  demand  and  make  a 

New  York  in  refusing  to  recognize  the  registry  t  t  “  7  8  ^ec™req  united  fight  for  a  State  enforcement  act. 

certificates  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Registry  As-  I  f  ,s,  ^  *°  Prol*rly  Ornate  the  splend.d  _ 

speiation  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  as  proof  1  'Vork ‘hat  tlle  Granges  are  doing  for  the  eco- 

of  pure  breeding  in  the  payment  of  tuberculosis  C  and  esPcaall>'  lor  ,the  soc,al  l,te  ot  neark  Eastman  8  Chestnuts 

indemnities.  '  '  \\T  LY  rT'tlnt '  e  'd  ’'01'  thfeytPre.  orSan,aed-  I  THINK  I  have  mentioned  before  in  .the 

We  repeat  our  previous  warning  to  our  readers  tf  l'™  V  the,  1  American  Agriculturist  the  influence  that 

to  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Holstein-Friesian  nttentinn  tfirn  ru  ia  are  Jr°ug  1  o  die  y Companion  has  had  for  generations 

Registry  Association.  ™  *  fnlJ  f  the  Grange  Lecturers  Pro-  on  u  ruraI  America.  One  of  the  writers  in 

*  *  gram  Contest  conducted  by  Henry  Morgenthau,  the  “Companion”  is  C.  A.  Stevens,  who  has 

f\N  Page  3  is  the  announcement  of  $ioco  in  p^rtimVof  one°  of  tlilsrinffiresdm^  letted  reads  writtf\  stories  of  the  “Old  Squire’s  Farm”  down 

V>/  rewards  to  be  paid  to  those  who  help  us  clean  as  follows  •  m  Maine  which  have  appeared  in  the  “Com- 

iip  the  chicken  thieves.  There  is  hardly  a  farm  “We  have  a  large  Grange  of  over  500  members  Paidon”  ever  since  I  can  remember, 
tnat  lias  not  lost  a  valuable  part  of  its  flock  lime  containing  splendid  talent  and  a  heavier  type  of  pro-  .  ^  went  down  to  1  ortland,  Maine,  to  speak  at  a 

and  again  because  of  thefts.  Of  late,  this  kind  £ram  than  usual  seems  to  have  been  especially  well  farmers’  club  last  night  and  I  told  the  folks  there 

of  sneak  thieving  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  and  J.aben,  year-.  The  call  is  for  more  debates  on  that  it  seemed  almost  like  coming  back  home, 
our  Publisher,  working  through  the  Service  Bn-  }  'lad  ^  »  Maine  before,  be- 

icau,  is  going  to  do  what  he  can  to  stop  it.  debate  with  others  when  it  would  be  very  difficult  caus_e  J  had  lead  foi  so  long  Stevens  Old 

*  *  *  to  get  them  on  their  feet  to  speak  otherwise.  I  he-  Squire’s  Farm”  stories. 

THE  National  Grange  has  been  wm-kino-  fm-  hey^t  is  the  contest  spirit  that  helps.  **  *  *  When  I  had  finished,  one  of  the  older  men 

o  ,  V  nas  Deen  woikmg  ioi  We  have  found  special  programs,  as  the  ‘Erectric’  nresent  told  rue  the  followino-  dn™  wh.Vh  he 

some  time  to  get  the  nation  to  set  aside  an  program  on  September  10th  and  the  ‘Cooperative’  1  1  d  5!e  the  tollo^in^  story  which,  he 

Agricultural  Day.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  program  of  April  10th,  when  all  sides  of  a  subject  :,aid:  aPPeared  111  a  recent  issue  of  youths  Corn- 

Congress  will  enact  a  law  during  this  session  JPPbcabl<:  Deal  conditions  were  discussed  is  bet-  panion : 

for  an  Agricultural  Dav  on  the  firtt  I-er  tban  to  have  11  by  P^oemeal  when  much  repeti-  A  city  man  hired  out  on  a  farm  and  on  the 

rtf  rvL  6  the  hrs^  Thursday  tion  is  necessary  and  much  less  of  the  subject  grasp-  first  morning  he  was  called  at  a  A  M  for  hreak- 

of  October.  The  bill  ought  to  passu  Such  a  day  ed  by  the  members.  ‘W  °  g  ne  was  5alled  at  4  tor  bieak 

would  help  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  amd-  *<As  Iecturer-  1  have  tried  to  cooperate  with  all  Iast‘  ^ot  UP  and  started  down  the  road,  but 

culture,  and  it  needs  such  emphasis  other  Iocal  agricultural  or  community  interests  in  our  the  farmer  hailed  him : 

^  ’  programs  and  to  make  them  interestingly  instructive  “Hey!  Get  your  breakfast  before  going  to 

T  .  rather  than  pleasing  only  for  the  time  being,  and  I  work  ” 

of  S™W,MH0,|r°£  th?  Fe,riral  ,Latd  Bank  worth^vUleTffo^'forThe1 «m.  reS“"S  “  “  “Breakfast  nothing !”  shouted  the  city  man.  “I 

farmers  "of  thU^ect^?3^^^  t  V  *?**  “T  hope  1  can  add  something  fven  in  a  small  way,  ain’t  looking  for  breakfast,  I’M  LOOKING  FOR 
s  01  feect,01fi  shows  that  applications  j„  exchange  for  the  many  splendid  suggestions  and  A  PLACE  TO  STAY  ALL  NIGHT!” 
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fsjews  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


ADVANCED  Registry  Certificates 
have  just  been  received  from  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association  for 
two  more  daughters  of  “Old  Dutch.” 
'q  s.  F.  Lady  Inka  Loney  at  5  years  1  month 
I0  days  made  16,642  pounds  of  milk  and  70275 
pounds  of  butter  in  365  days  in  Class  B  . 
Fishkill  Fayne  Colantha  Inka  at  3  yeais  1 
month  1  day  made  16,607  pounds  of  milk  and 
68^70  pounds  of  butter  in  365  days  in  Class 
“C”.  At  present  we. have  three 
of 
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It  is  surprising  what  good  results  Prof.  Lee 
gets  out  of  his  egg-laying  contests  when  you 
see  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  is  certainly  prosperous 
ble  and  interesting  to  decide  that  I  would  ex-  enough  that  they  can  afford  to  give  Farming- 
pand  it  to  the  extent  of  contracting  for  2400  dale  enough  money  to  properly  equip  it  for  a 
baby  chicks  from  Otto  Ruehle  of  Pleasant  Val-  modern  up-to-date  egg-laying  contest.  I  was 
ley,  N.  Y.  If  the  rule  of  thumb  that  it  takes  sufficiently  well  impressed  wdth  what  I  saw 
three  baby  chicks  to  make  one  good  laying  hen  at  Farmingdale  that  I  hired  a  young  man,  who 
is  correct  we  ought  to  have  800  good  pullets  will  graduate  in  April,  to  come  and  take  charge 
this  summer.  The  100  pullets  which  I  bought  of  my  poultry, 
last  November  are  laying  between  52  and  56 


eggs  a  day.  We  send  these  eggs  to  customers 
in  the  city  by  mail  and  charge  them  60c  a  doz¬ 
en  for  the  eggs.  We  pay  the  postage  going 
and  they  pay  the  postage  on  the  return  empty 
Homestead  DeKol  4th  on  test :  boxes.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will  be  able 
Fishkill  Aiken  Ormsby  DeKol,  to  continue  to  sell  the  eggs  at  these  prices 
born  January  23,  1924,  is  out  of  when  I  have  40  dozen  a  day  instead  of  4  dozen 


'I'  ¥ 


a 


daughters 


Hengerveld 


Henry  Morgenthan, 


a  heifer  which  I  originally 
bought  from  Prof.  W  arren  of 
Cornell.  This  heifer  freshened 
on  January  31,  1927,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  bull  calf.  She  is 
milking  70  lbs.  •  a  day  and  is 
testing  3.9%  butterfat.  At  this 


- — but  time  will  tell. 


* 


L 


AST  wreek  at  the  invitation  of  Director  H. 
B.  Knapp,  I  spent  a  day  at  the  Farming- 
dale  Agricultural  School.  I  was  very  much 
impressed  with  the  faculty  and  the  students. 


OLD  Ironsides”  James  Crtize’s  Paramount 
Production,  is  a  moving  picture  well 
worth  seeing.  It  is  exciting,  humorous  and 
historical.  When  you  see  this  picture  you  take 
a  trip  into  the  Mediterranean  and  see  the  “Old 
Constitution”  fight  the  pirates  and  storm  the 
Fort  of  Tunis.  My  two  sons,  Henry  and  Rob¬ 
ert,  saw  this  picture  and  were  thrilled  by  it. 


Jr’  rate  she  ought  to  make  around  I  think  that  Farmingdale  is  to  be  congratulated 
24  pounds  of  butter  for  the  week.  She  is  re-  in  having  Mr.  Knapp  as  Director.  In  walking 
ceiving  19  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  around  the  school  grounds,  I  visited  the  ma- 

Fishkill  Inka  Lady  DeKol  born  April  10,  chinery  laboratory  and  watched  20  or  30  farm- 
1924,  is  out  of  Lady  Inka  Colantha  Maid,  a  ers  from  Long  Island,  who  were  there  for  a 
daughter  of  “Old  Dutch”.  She  freshened  on  two  day  short  course  in  Tractor  Mechanics. 

Feb.  11,  1927,  and  gave  birth  to  a  heifer  calf.  - 

jThis  heifer  is  milking  60  pounds  a  day  and 
testing  3.8%  of  butterfat.  She  is  receiving  17 
pounds  of  grain  a  day  and  is  producing  at  the 
rate  of  20  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  week. 


Worth  Memorizing 

Give  fools  their  gold,  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall ; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  plants  a  flower, 

Or  trains  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

— Whittier. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


The  third  heifer  that  is  on  test  is  Fishkill 
Inka  Aaggie  DeKol,  born  April  25,  1924.  On 
Feb.  17,  1927,  she  gave  birth  to  a  bull  calf  and 
started  off  by  giving  us  50  pounds  of  milk  test¬ 
ing  4.2%  butterfat.  She  is  eating  15  pounds 
of  grain  a  day  and  is  also  going  at  a  20  pound 
clip.  I  will  tell  you  in  the  March  26th  issue 
exactly  what  records  these  heifers  made.  It 
looks  now  as  though  the  daughters  of  Henger¬ 
veld  Homestead  DeKol  4th  are  going  to  be  as 
good  as  the  daughters  of  “Old  Dutch”  and  that 

they  are  going  to  test  higher  in  butterfat. 

*  _  *  * 

DURING  the  last  few  weeks  you  may  have 
noticed  that  I  have  been  running  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  classified  columns  of  this 
paper  for  a  couple  of  men.  Through  the  classi¬ 
fied  column  I  have  been  able  to  hire  the  men 
that  I  wanted  for  the  farm.  However,  I  have 
had  more  trouble  this  Spring  to  find  the  right 
men  than  ever  before  in  the  twelve  years  that 
I  have  been  farming.  Not  only  has  it  been 
difficult  to  get  men,  but  I  find  myself  paying 
considerably  higher  wages  than  ever  before. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  man  who  hires  out 
today  is  far  better  off  than  the  farmer  whom 
he  works  for.  This  is  the  hey-day  for  the  hired 
man.  With  wages  and  taxes  higher  than  they 
have  ever  been  before,  it  certainly  is  going  to 
be  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet  this  year.  I 
must  continue  to  look  for  special  markets  for 
my  products  at  special  prices. 

*  *  * 

WHY  is  it  that  in  most  counties  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  the  county  government  has 
no  budget  and  gives  no  information  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  as  to  the  expenditures  and  revenue  of 
the  county  for  the  year?  I  think  that  every 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  a  receipt  showing  on  the 
back  what  the  county  receipts  and  expendi¬ 
tures  are  for  the  year.  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  farmer  in  a  thousand  knows  how  much 
money  his  county  received  from  the  state 
treasury  and  where  that  money  was  spent.  I 
know  that  I  am  among  those  who  do  not 
know,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to  find  out  at 
least  what  happens  where  I  live  in  Dutchess 
County.  I  think  that  if  other  farmers  in  the 
state  would  do  likewise,  we  might  be  able  to 
call  a  halt  to  the  constantly  rising  expenditures 
by  our  county  governments. 

*  *  * 

Last  Fail  i  went  into  the  chicken  business 
to  the  extent  of  buying  100  pullets.  I  have 
found  my  poultry  business  sufficiently  profita- 


YOU  may  remember  that  in  a  recent 
issue  I  told  the  story  in  one  of  these 
“Visits  with  the  Editor”  of  the 
“down  and  out”  newspaper  man  who 
asked  me  for  help.  I  suggested  that  we  would 
be  glad  to  have  letters  giving  the  experiences 
of  our  readers  in  trying  to  help  those  in  need. 
So  many  answered  that  we  have  more  than 

enough  to  fill  an  entire  pa¬ 
per  of  interesting  stories 
right  out  of  real  life  experi¬ 
ences.  I  wish  we  could  print 
them  all  for  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  every  one  of  them. 

After  looking  over  these 
letters,  I  am  again  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  farm 
people  are  among  the  most 
generous  and  hospitable 
folks  in  the  world.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  takes  a  lot  of  bitter  experience  to  dull 
their  faith  in  the  fundamental  goodness  of 
mankind;  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  where  subscription  papers  are  not 
passed  from  one  to  several  times  a  year  to  help 
a  neighbor  who  from  fire,  sickness  or  other 
misfortune  is  in  real  need  of  help. 

Tramps  and  vranderers  are -nuisances  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  but  there  are  few  farm¬ 
ers  who  will  turn  a  man  away  from  their  doors 
hungry.  They  know  that  there  is  always  the 
chance  that  they  may  fail  to  help  the  one  in 
ten  who  is  really  deserving. 

Flere  are  some  of  the  letters  giving  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  our  readers  in  helping  others.  I 


E.  R.  Eastman 


Love  of  Country 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said: 

“This  is  my  own,  my  native  land?” 

Whose  heart  hath  ne’er  within  him  burned 
As  home  his  footsteps  he  hath  turned, 

From  wandering  on  a  foreign  strand? 

If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well; 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell; 

High  though  his  titles,  proud  his  name. 
Boundless  his  wealth  as  wish  can  claim, 
Despite  those  titles,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretch  concentred  all  in  self. 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown, 

And,  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

— Sir  Walter  Scott. 


am  sure  you  will  enjoy  reading  them  asti 
have. 

^  ^  j|: 

The  Old  Stranger  at  the  Gate 

IN  response  to  your  request  for  experiences 
in  being  charitable,  I  am  sending  mine. 

We  were  getting  ready  to  go  to  town  one 
evening  when  an  old  man  appeared  at  our  door 
and  asked  for  a  night’s  lodging.  It  was  during 
the  World  War  and  people  had  been  warned 
against  harboring  strangers. 

The  man  was  more  ill,  more  tired  and  weak¬ 
er  than  I  realized.  I  sent  him  on  to  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house  and  have  this  to  my  credit;  I 
watched  and  saw  him  admitted  by  my  warm¬ 
hearted  neighbor  before  I  left  home. 

Back  of  my  denial  was  the  memory  of  a 
time  soon  after  we  started  housekeeping.  One 
night  we  kept  a  half-witted  fellow  who  left  as 
mementos  several  parasites  commonly  known 
by  shorter  name  than  their  scientific  cogno- 
men-pediculus  corporalis.  While  I  was  disin¬ 
fecting  the  bed  my  husband  proclaimed  to  all 
present  that  I  should  notovash  a  bed  again  for 
a  tramp.  We  never  refuse  food  for  the  needy, 
though  the  shiftless  do  not  find  us  easy. 

The  one  to  whom  we  denied  help  was  a  nice 
old  fellow,  residing  in  a  near  by  city,  just  a 
dear  old  unwanted  father,  and  trying  to  earn 
his  living  at  a  trade  he  really  understood.  I 
shall  never  forget  his  words  and  I  had  rather 
help  many  unworthy  ones  in  the  Name  of  Him 
who  blesses  a  cup  of  cold  water  than  to  deny 
aid  to  one  in  need. 

*  *  * 

“Bread  Upon  the  Waters” 

SOMEHOW  I’ve  always  felt  that  it  does 
come  back,  sometime,  in  some  form.  Mr. 
Eastman’s  recent  little  story  of  the  man  to 
whom  he  made  a  loan  reminds  me  of  a  some¬ 
what  similar  case.  About  twenty  years  ago  a 
young  couple  came  from  an  Eastern  city  to 
our  neighborhood  for  a  visit.  They  were  rath¬ 
er  careless  of  money  value  and  squandered 
what  they  should  have  saved  to  return  to 
their  city  home  with,  so  wrote  to  a  relative  to 
close  their  flat  (their  rent  had  been  paid  a  few 
weeks  in  advance  but  was  again  due)  and  put 
their  furniture  in  storage.  Then  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  work  to  save  enough  for  another 
start,  or  at  least  a  return  to  their  home. 

Somehow  they  could  not  keep  money,  how- 

(  Continued  on  page  8) 
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You  cannot  afford  to  take  chances  on 
seed  of  doubtful  quality  or  unknown 
origin.  For  your  protection,  genuine 
“Pine  Tree”  Brand  Farm  Seeds  are 
packed  in  bags  branded  with  the  green 
Pine  Tree,  machine  sewed  with  a  red 
string,  and  sealed  with  an  orange  and 
green  “Pine  Tree”  certificate.  Ask 
your  dealer  to  show  you  the  certificate. 

Get  This  Valuable 
NEW  BOOK 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  Farm  Guide 
fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical 
guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture 
and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  Contains 
more  useful  farm  information  than  has 
ever  before  been  assembled  into  one 
book.  Substantially  bound  in  pocket 
size  for  constant  reference.  Fully 
illustrated.  Contains  official. planting 
table  for  your  state  checked  by  your 
experiment  station.  Would  cost  $1.00 
or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way. 
Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a 
copy  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert 
Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  it 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 


THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO, 

CHICAGO,  BOSTON 

Craver- Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo 
Nungesser-Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  New  York 
Barber  and  Bennett,  Distributors,  Albany 
E.  W.  Conklin,  Distributors,  Binghamton 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
oecause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
orepared  comply  m  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 

— 


Become 
a  Tree 
Expert 

We  Pay  You 
While 
Learning 


No  Experience  Hcre’s  yo,,r  big 


chance 

to  start  in  a  noble  and 
profitable  profession. 


Big  Demand 


Required 

Tou  can  travel,  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid  and  you  start 
earning  almost  immediately.  We  furnish  room, 
board  and  tools.  Instruction  and  employment 
Prpp  Tnnl<3  under  highest  recognized  autlior- 
i  l  oo  l  UUIO  ;ties.  Bartlett  experts  earn  fine 
ineones.  Write  today  if  you  are  HI _-i. 
between  18  and  30,  ambitious,  "rile  l  Ouuy 
willing  and  able. 

TSfie  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Stamford  Connecticut 


’‘Black  Leaf  40’’  is  the  world’s  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world’s  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

„  ,  SPECIAL 

Fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 

Tobacco  By-Product* 

&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads,  you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  The  American  Agriculturist” 
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Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Grower, 
Discuss  Apple  Grading 
At  Poughkeepsie 

"JTTE  Eastern  meeting  of  the  New  York 

,  .)S,at.el  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
at  Poughkeepsie  on  February  2?  2J 

f  “-I  J-  G:  Case  °<  Sodus,  Preside,,, 
the  Society,  in  his  annual  address  enipha, 
sized  the  necessity  of  improvement  in  thP 
product  of  New  York  State  fruit  growers 
Mr.  Case  read  a  letter  from  his  father 
Mr.  B.  J.  Case,  who  was  formerly  presj’ 
dent  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society 
Mr.  Case  commented  upon  the  Rochester 
meeting  and  agreed  thoroughly  with  the 
ideas  about  the  necessity  of  improvement 
of  quality  which  were  expressed  there. 

In  addition  to  the  talks  given  at  the 
meeting  and  discussions  of  topics  interest¬ 
ing  to  fruit  growers,  an  extensive  exhibit 
open  to  the  public,  was  held  in  the  armory] 

1  he  Germantown  cold  storage  plant  had  a 
booth  which  attracted  much  attention  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  quality  of  the  fruit.  An 
exhibit  of  special  interest  was  that  of  J 
Weaver  &  Son,  who  showed  a  number  of 
plates  of  grapes  which  had'  been  in  cold 
storage  since  last  fall.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  exhibit  was  that  of  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Experiment  Station,  which  consisted 
of  boxes  of  selected  fruit  showing  a  large 
number  of  varieties.  Other  exhibits  were 
those  of  commercial  firms  and  consisted 
of  sprays,  dusts,  packing  containers,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  tilling  machinery,  grading  ma- 
chinery,  etc. 


Commissioner  Pyrke  Talks  on 
Grading 

The  demonstration  of  the  average  quality 
of  apples  put  in  cold  storage  which  was 
given  at  Rochester  was  repeated  at 
Poughkeepsie.  A  number  of  barrels, 
which  were  taken  from  cold  storage,  were 
opened  and  graded.  The  results  were 
similar  to  those  at  Rochester.  No  in¬ 
stance  was  found  where  defects  were  less 
than  ten  per  cent. 

One  of  the  principal  talks  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  because  of  the  fact  that  it  concerned 
something  of  vital  interest  to  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  at  the  present  time — was  given  by 
Commissioner  Pyrke  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.  A  resoluuon 
had  been  passed  previously  by  the  meeting 
asking  that  the  State  appropriate  at  ieast 
Si 0,000  to  enforce  the  apple  grading  law. 
Commissioner  Pyrke  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  troubles  of  the  fruit  growers 
could  never  be  entirely  solved  bjr  any  law. 

Commissioner  Pyrke  spoke  at  some 
length  regarding  the  change  in  the  grading 
law  which  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  by  Assemblyman  Witter.  This 
bill  would  substitute  the  present  United 
States  grades  for  the  present  New  York 
State  apple  grades.  This  change  is  in  line 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  committee 
of  the  Society  appointed  at  Sodus  last 
summer.  While  it  is  admitted  that  theo¬ 
retically  United  States  grade  No.  1  is 
slightly  below  New  York  standard  A 
grade,  it  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  grades  will  improve 
rather  than  harm  the  quality.  At  the 
present  time  either  of  the  grades  is  legal. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Committee 
Appointed 


A.  L.  Shepherd,  Manager  of  the 
Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau,  announced 
that  the  special  committee  appointed  as  a 
result  of  the  fruit  conference  in  January 
25  is  now  complete.  The  Committee  is 
composed  of  K.  B.  Lewis  of  Dutchess 
County,  Russell  Ten  Broock  of  Columbia 
County,  W.  Y.  Velie  of  Ulster  County, 
R.  Baillie  of  Rockland  County,  and 
Marion  Albright  of  Green  County'.  Paul 
Judson,  Second  Vice-president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  and  chairman  of  the  Hudson  Valley 
Fruit  Conference  gave  a  report  suggest¬ 
ing  methods  by  which  growers  might  im¬ 
prove  their  industry.  This  report  con¬ 
tains  many  of  the  suggestions  talked  about 
at  Rochester,  one  of  the  principal  recom¬ 
mendations  being  that  the  growers  center 
their  efforts  on  a  smaller  number  of 
varieties. 

Professor  Leland  Spencer  of  the  Col- 
(r Continued  on  page  19) 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 
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Better  Quality  Brings  a  Saving 

Equal  to  the  Saving  of  Lower  Price 


This  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you,  to  bring 
closer  to  you  our  service  of  Saving 
and  Satisfaction. 

And  there  is  for  you  a  saving  on 
everything  you  need  to  buy.  There 
is  a  saving  in  cash  every  time  you  use 
your  Ward  Catalogue,  every  time  you 
take  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
bargains  it  offers. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 

Make  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Possible 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit— always. 
But  large  buying  brings  still  lower  prices. 

Ten  dozen  are  bought  cheaper  than  one 
dozen— always.  One  thousand  dozen  can 
be  contracted  for  still  closer  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Buying  for  You — our  eight  million 
customers — we  buy  in  the  largest  quan¬ 
tities,  and  we  buy  for  cash.  No  merchan¬ 
dising  power  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than 
Montgomery  Ward  85  Co.,  or  sell  at  lower 
prices,  without  sacrificing  quality  to  make 
a  lower  price. 


Ward  High  Quality 
Assures  You  a  Double  Saving 

At  Ward’s  satisfactory  quality,  the  service¬ 
ability  of  an  article,  is  considered  first.  We 
do  not  deal  in  merchandise  that  is  skimped 
in  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

At  Ward’s,  Quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  do  not  adulterate,  or  substitute  inferior 
materials.  We  do  not  put  “price”  ahead  of 
your  satisfaction. 

At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  low  price. 

Use  Your  Catalogue 

For  Everything  You  Need  to  Buy 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  season 
for  you — if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue, 
if  you  look  in  your  Catalogue  to  fill  every 
need. 

There  is  for  you  in  this  Catalogue  a  gen¬ 
uine  service  of  Saving  and  Satisfaction. 
There  is  for  you  at  Ward’s  big  Baltimore 
House  a  convenience,  a  time-saving  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  you. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Compare  prices 
— compare  quality!  and  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  that  will  be 
yours,  if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


MontgomeryWard  ©Co. 


Baltimore 


TheQldestMail  Order  House  is  Today  the  Most  Progressive 

St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif  Fort  Worth 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 
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i£Seeds  of  known  Original 

Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin”  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded • 

Bags  FREE _ Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 

RED  CLOVER 


Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Domestic  Medium  .  $27.50 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

Metcalf’s  Drench  Medium  .  23.50 

ALFALFA  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  . $15.25 

Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags....  25.75 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  18.00 

ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Recleaned  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10.75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Recleaned  . $3.75 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Rec.  about  22%%  Alsike..  $6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . . . Per  bu.  1.35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT 

Per  bu. 

Marquis  Type  Spring  Wheat  . $3,15 

Get  our  quantity  prices 


METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Perfect  Ensilage . $4.50 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  . 3.75 

Lancaster  County  Sure  Crop  ........  3.85 

Luce’s  Favorite . 3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Corn  . . 3.00 

Improved  Learning  . . 2.50 

Golden  Glow  .  3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  . 3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint . 4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6-Row  Oderbrucker  . . Per  bu.  $2.20 

2-Row  Fancy  . Per  bu.  2.25 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Red  Top,  Heavy  Seed . Per  lb.  $  .32 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . Per  lb.  .22 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  . Per  lb.  .28 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch  . Ter  lb.  .19 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Peas . Per  bu.  $3,85 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . Per  bn.  $8.00 

Alderman  . Per  bu.  8.00 

Thomas  Laxton  ............  .-Per  bu.  9.00 

Gradus  . Per  bu.  9.50 

Laxtouian  . . Per  bu.  10.00 


METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 


Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Radish . lb.  $  .75 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip . lb.  ,75 

Danver  Half  Long  Carrot . lb.  .93 

Cbantenay  Carrot  . lb.  .90 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery . m.  .40 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . oz.  1.50 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . . lb.  1.00 

Detroit  Dark  Red  Beet  . . . lb- 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  . bu.  6.50 

Early  Evergreen  Corn  . bu.  5.75 


Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions. . 

White  Globe  Onion . . 

Big  Bostoii  Lettuce  . 

Long  Green  Cucumber . 

Greerr  Hubbard  Squash  ...... 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach. 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip . 

Grand  Rapids  Lettuce  . 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage.. 
Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  .. 


. .  .lb. 
...lb. 
. .  .lb. 
...lb. 
. . .lb. 
...lb. 
. . .lb. 
...lb. 
...lb. 
...lb. 


$1.50 

2.00 

1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

,25 

.65 

1.00 

2,50 

1.75 


Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 
Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 


118-C  North  Warren  Street 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  our  Seed  Catalogue 


Alfalfa  Seed  From  Alfalfa  Growers 

Northwestern  Dry  Land  Grown 
Genuine  Northwestern  Grimm 
Ontario  Variegated,  Canadian  Grown 

All  mir  famous  b.  IS.  Brand,  99.50  pure  or  better,  and  of  high  germination,  abso¬ 
lutely  hardy,  the  only  kinds  to  sow  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States. 

The  varieties  we  used  on  our  own  farms  to  produce  what  has  been  called  “The  best 
100  acres  of  Alfalfa,  East  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains.” 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  comparatively  cheap  this  year.  Sow  it  freely  in  place  of  Red  or 
Mammoth  Clovers,  which  are  unreasonably  high,  owing  to  actual  scarcity. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  Samples  FREE 
Address 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  FARM  SEEDS 

Alfalfa,  Clovers.  Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Spring  Wheat, 
etc.,  and  early  Seed  Potatoes,  all  of  the  highest  grade  obtain- 
able,  and  at  lowest  possible  prices,  consistent  with  highest 
possible  quality. 


EVERT  BAC 
fuu  c  TAG 
ihoving 
PURITY 
and  . 
&ERWKAT10H 
TEST  i 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /GclT5' 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  /c^P/R 
SEED  HOUSE  '  At‘ 
?Box  1  Geneva.  Ohio 


£6 


SPECIAL” 

An  Orchard  for  $1»00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue,  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Bax  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best. 

KENDALL&WHITNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 
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ever,  and  after  several  months  became 
discouraged  and  one  day  the  young  man 
told  my  father  how  hard  a  struggle 
they  were  having  and  how  they  longed 
to  get  back  East.  They  were  then  un¬ 
dergoing  the  rigors  of  a  winter  in 
Northern  New  York  and  if  anything 
would  make  a  person  ambitious  that 
should! — It  reminds  me  now  of  the 
story  of  the  ant  and  the  grasshopper. 
My  father  never  wasted  money — most 
farmers  twenty  years  ago  could  not,  any 
more  than  they  can  now — but  though 
lie  felt  it  was  wasting  money  then,  he, 
after  telling  my  mother  about  the  young 
people,  went  to  them  and  loaned  them 
the  funds  they  needed.  He  could  not 
afford  to  do  so  either. 

They  promised  faithfully  to  repay 
him,  and  from  then  until  two  years  after 
his  death  none  of  us  heard  a  word  from 
them.  Then  one  day  the  man  came  to 
see  us  and  brought  my  mother  the 
money  lie  had  borrowed  and  paid  the 
interest,  too,  for  the  time  he  had  kept 
it — about  ten  or  twelve  years. 

So  I  have  always  believed  since  then 
that  one  does  not  lose  by  helping  the 
unfortunate.  Some  way  the  help  comes 
back.  Probably  there  are  numerous  ex¬ 
ceptions  hut  they  help  prove  the  rule. 

=K  *  * 

A  Long  Time  to  Get  Back 

OME  years  ago  early  in  apple  har¬ 
vest  one  night  a  strong,  active  man 
came  in  the  door  yard  and  asked  for 
work.  I  needed  help  and  as  he  seemed 
to  he  a  worthy  member  of  the  rolling- 
class  who  claimed  to  travel  through  a 
cycle  of  picking  seasons  from  Florida 
oranges  by  way  of  Jersey  berries,  West¬ 
ern  New  York  hops,  peach,  apples,  etc., 

I  hired  him.  It  was  too  late  to  begin 
work  so  he  needed  a  couple  of  meals 
and  a  night  s  lodging  before  any  work 
could  be  done. 

After  breakfast  next  morning  he  re¬ 
marked  that  lie  was  wearing  the  best 
suit  of  clothes  that  he  owned  and  would 
like  a  little  time  to  go  hack  to  Roclies- 
er  for  his  work  clothes  which  he  had 
left  in  a  lodging  house  there.  Further¬ 
more,  I  would  have  to  advance  him  sev¬ 
eral  dollars  carfare  to  and  from.  I  told 
him  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  advanc¬ 
ing  money  to  strangers,  that  he  had 
better  wait  until  he  had  worked  a  few 
days.  He  said  he  did  not  like  to  spoil 
his  clothes  which  were  in  very  good 
condition  and  that  he  would  he  hack  on 
the  job  before  night. 

He  seemed  so  thoroughly  honest  and 
anxious  to  get  back  to  work  that  I  fin¬ 
ally  weakened  (I  11  say)  and  advanced 
him  the  money  he  needed.  That’s  really 
the  end  oi  the  story  for  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  I’ll  not  say  that  I  am 
completely  cured  hut  this  incident  lias 
made  me  a  little  more  wary  of  the  seem¬ 
ingly  innocent  out-of-luclcers. 

A  -f  * 

I  Would  Do  It  Again 

JN  February,  1919,  the  week  following 
my  discharge  from  the  army  I  was 
journeying  from  Westfield  to  James¬ 
town  in  Chautauqua  Co.  in  my  old  fliv¬ 
ver.  It  was  bitterly  cold  and  very 
windy.  Soon  after  starting  I  overtook 
an  old  man  in  a  light  shabby  overcoat 
bending  his  tall  spare  form  against  the 
wind,  moving  slowly  along  the  road 
aliead  of  me.  I  stopped  and  offered  him 
a  ride.  He  gladly  accepted  and  as  we 
went  on  he  told  me  that  a  few  days 
previous  the  home  of  his  daughter,  with 
whom  he  lived  in  Akron,  Ohio,  had  been 
destroyed  together  with  all  their  be¬ 
longings,  by  fire.  They  had  no  insur¬ 
ance.  This  daughter  was  a  widow  with 
four  small  children  and  they  had  no 
place  to  go  except  to  his  son  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  What  money  they  had  was 
sufficient  only  to  pay  the  carfare  of 
his  daughter  and  the  children,  conse¬ 
quently  she  had  gone  on  by  rail  and  he 
was  attempting  to  make  the  journey  on 
foot.  He  was  72  years  old. 

When  we  reached  Jamestown  he 


from  page  5) 

thanked  me  kindly  and  prepared  to  re„ 
new  his  journey.  Then  it  flashed 
through  my  mind,  “if  this  were  niy 
father  would  I  not  be  grateful  to  whom- 
ever  might  befriend  him?”  So  I  called 
him  hack  and  told  him  I  would  get  him 
a  square  meal  before  he  went  on.  How 
his  poor  old  face  lighted  up  at  that. 
As  he  ate  he  said  it  was  his  first  real 
meal  in  two  days.  Again  he  made  ready 
to  go  on.  I  asked  him  how  much  the 
fare  would  he  to  his  destination  and 
he  said,  “five  dollars”. 

At  that  time  five  dollars  meant  much 
to  me  hut  with  my  health  and  strength 
as  compared  with  his  feeble  state  I  was 
indeed  rich.  And  again  the  thought, 
“If  this  were  my  own  father?.”  1  hand¬ 
ed  him  five  dollars.  He  straightened 
up  as  if  a  great  burden  had  slipped  from 
his  shoulders.  He  thanked  me  and 
blessed  me  again  and  again.  Then  lie 
wanted  my  name  and  address  and  prom¬ 
ised  over  and  over  that  lie  would  re¬ 
turn  the  five  dollars  as  soon  as  he 
reached  his  son’s  place. 

Of  course  I  never  heard  from  him 
again  hut  I  still  think  he  was  sincere 
and  intended  to  do  what  he  had  promis¬ 
ed.  Perhaps  the  hunger  and  exposure 
of  that  trip  was  too  much  for  his  three 
score  and  twelve  years. 

As  it  is,  I  have  no  regrets  for  my 
part  of  the  incident  hut  had  I  done  oth¬ 
erwise  I  am  sure  they  would  follow  me 
through  the  years.  So  I  say,  “I  would 
do  it  again.” 

;jc  >j:  Jjs 

Does  Confidence  Pay? 

CFVERAL  years  ago  there  lived  in 
this  community  a  man  both  hated 
and  feared  by  many.  He  was  not  only 
lazy  hut  a  thief  and  very  mean  at  times. 

One  night  he  asked  lodging  of  one  of 
our  neighbors  who  refused  to  let  him 
stay  there.  The  next  morning  the 
neighbor’s  wife’s  clothes  which  had 
hung  on  the  line  all  night  were  slashed 
into  strips.  Of  course  they  well  knew 
the  doer  but  had  110  way  to  prove  it. 

A  short  time  later  lie  stopped  at  a 
farm  near  here  and  asked  if  he  might 
help  about  the  chores  to  pay  for  his 
hoard.  The  old  lady  and  her  two  broth¬ 
ers  who  lived  there  took  him  in,  trust¬ 
ed  him,  and  let  him  stay  as  long  as  he 
wished,  although  the  neighbors  feared 
for  the  lives  of  the  three  old  people. 
Even  though  they  kept  all  their  earn¬ 
ings  about  the  place  (did  not  believe 
in  banks),  after  lie  had  left,  they  could 
not  find  a  single  thing  he  had  stolen. 
Why  not?  He  certainly  must  have  felt 
their  perfect  confidence  in  him  and  he 
kept  true  to  that  faith. 

What  Shall  We  Grow  This 
Year? 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
section  would  be  considerably  reduced  as 
a  result  of  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
years.  I  have  lost  entirely  22  acres  of 
good  beans  in  the  last  two  years  and  I 
have  had  enough  of  this  crop  for  the 
present.  But  what  shall  I  substitute? 
Aside  from  canning  crops  and  a  few 
limited  special  crops,  nothing  remains  but 
cabbage  and  potatoes.  I  anticipate  that 
many  growers  will  arrive  at  this  same 
alternative  and  together  with  the  good  re¬ 
turns  from  these  two  crops  during  the  last 
two  years,  will  result  in  a  considerably  in¬ 
creased  acreage  of  cabbage  and  potatoes. 
The  present  low  price  of  these  crops  to 
growers  who  stored  them  may  discourage 
some.  Potatoes  are  now  selling  from  75 
to  90  cents  per  bushel  and  cabbage  is 
being  loaded  at  as  low  as  six  and  seven 
dollars  per  ton. 

Since  some  decision  must  be  made  in 
this  dilemma,  mine  is  for  a  still  further 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  alfalfa — this  is 
in  accord  with  the  policy  inaugurated  last 
season — cabbage  as  the  major  cultivated 
crop,  with  a  small  acreage  yet  to  he  de¬ 
termined  which  will  either  be  some  can¬ 
ning  crop  or  a  special  market  crop  such  as 
cauliflower. 
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The  Solvay-limed  farm 
is  the  successful  farm  / 


The  farmer  spreading  Solvay  Pulverized  Lime¬ 
stone  is  bound  to  be  successful  because  he  is 
sure  of  sweet  soil,  productive  soil.  That  means 
bumper  crops — large  profits. 

Spread  Solvay  this  year — sweeten  sour  soil,  release 
plant  food  and  you’ll  have  fertile,  productive  fields. 
Solvay  gives  you  more,  dollar  for  dollar,  than  any 
other  lime  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried, 
finely  ground,  safe  to  handle — will  not  burn.  In 
easy  to  handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book — free. 

k  SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
HflSfc-,  Syracuse,  New  York 
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Fred.  \\.  Ohm  js  because  they  do  bardly  a  farmer  these  days  who  is  not 
not  get  enough  soil  preparation.  The  Ultimately  acquainted  with  surplus  and 
usual  plan  is  to  plow  it,  scratch  it  a  little  wJiat  it  means.  The  farm  wife  partic- 
with  a  harrow  and  make  it  ready  for  the  u|arjy  wjH  feel  the  effect  of  the  surplus, 
vegetables.  The  plowing  is  all  right  but  especially  if  she  has  to  can  all  of  the 
usually  the  “scratching",  harrowing  and  vegetables  just  as  soon  as  they  are  ready, 
working,  is  insufficient.  Usually  the  peas  and  beans  need  attention 

.  A  just  at  a  time  that  other  housework  is 

Most  Gardens  Not  Properly  Fitted  pressing.  They  will  not  wait  and 

For  fitting  the  land  for  the  seeder,  I  do  everything  else  must  go  by  the  boards 
not  believe  there  is  another  quite  equal  until  the  canning  job  is  done.  It  is  a  great 
to  a  finishing  harrow  such  as  a  Meeker  or  deal  better  to  put  in  a  more  limited 
Acme.  This  is  a  very  simple  piece  of  quantity  and  have  the  canning  job  proceed 
equipment.  It  merely  consists  of  four  witU  a  few  jars  today  and  a  few  to- 
rows  of  small  discs,  set  closely  together  morrow.  Some  may  disagree  with  this 
in  a  frame,  two  in  front  and  two  in  the  and  claim  that  it  draws  out  the  canning 
rear.  In  the  middle  is  a  smoothing  board,  period  too  long.  There  is  a  lot  of  truth 
When  the  harrow  goes  over  the  garden  to  this.  However,  it  may  eliminate  the 
it  leaves  it  in  about  as  desirable  a  con-  heavy  pressure  that  comes  all  at  once.  Au¬ 
dition  as  you  would  want.  This  kind  of  other  disadvantage  in  heavy  single  piant- 
harrow  is"  considered  almost  indispensable  ings  is  that,  for  a  few  days,  you  eat 
in  truck  garden  sections.  enough  of  one  kind  of  vegetable  to  uia  'c 

you  sick  of  them.  Plantings  every  io 
days  keep  things  coming  in  good  succes¬ 
sion.  There  are  enough  different  varieties 
to  plan  a  perfect  succession  from  the 
earliest  to  the  late. 


Local  Dealers 


Sour  soil  means  poor  crops.  Experts  agree  fertilizer  is  useless  on  sour  soil — it  must  have  lime. 
The  “Holden"  Spreader  makes  bigger  crops.  Guaranteed  to  handle  lime  in  any  form,  fertilizer, 

■iumi— in  iimit _ irn - i-nf-ni  phosphate,  gypsum,  wood  ashes  or  crushed  shells. 

Cannot  Clog.  Try  Spreader  10  days  Free. 
The  Holden  Lime  and  Fertilizer  Spreader  will  make  your 


The  other  day  a  party  asked  me  if  it 
as  possible  and  practical  to  transplant 
ets.  Transplanting  beets  is  certainly  a 
issibilitv.  I  have  done  it  a  great  many 


soil  healthy  and  productive.  Spreads  twice  as  far  aa  any 
other;  20  ft.  Attaches  to  any  wagon  or  truck.  . 


What  about  your  soilT-your  crops? 
Are  they  big  and  sturdy  as  they 
should  be?  Find  out  today  with  our 
free  Litmus  Test  Papers — positive 
sour  soil  test  recommended  by  all 
soil  experts.  Write  for  them  now. 

THE  HOLDEN  CO., Inc. 

Dept  500  Peoria  Illinois 


No  holes  to  bore.  .Spreads  evenly  100  to  10,000 
lbs.  per  acre  Handle  material  only  once,  from 
car  to  field.  Get  literature  and  low  prices  now 
and  ask  about  10  Day  Free  Trial. 


Why  the  President  Vetoed  the  Farm  Bill 


( Continued  from  page  i) 

tobacco,  and  cotton  should  be  offered  a 
scheme  of  legislative  relief  in  which 
the  onlv  persons  who  are  guaranteed  a 
profit  are  the  exporters,  packers,  mill¬ 
ers,  cotton  spinners,  and  other  proces¬ 
sors. 

Delegates  Taxing  Power 

Clearly  this  legislation  involves  gov¬ 
ernmental  fixing  of  prices.  It  gives  the 
proposed  Federal  Board  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  authority  to  fix  prices  on  the  desig¬ 
nated  commodities.  This  is  price  fix¬ 
ing,  furthermore,  on  some  of  the  Na- 
tion’as  basic  foods  and  materials.  Noth¬ 
ing  is  more  certain  than  that  such  price 
fixing  would  upset  the  normal  exchange 
relationships  existing  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  it  would  finally  have  to  he 
extended  to  cover  a  multitude  of  other 
goods  and  services.  Government  price 
fixing,  once  started,  has  alike  no  justice 
and  no  end.  It  is  an  economic  folly 
which  this  country  has  every  right  to 
be  spared. 

This  legislation  proposes,  in  effect, 
that  Congress  shall  delegate  to  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Farm  Board,  nominated  by  farm¬ 
ers,  the  power  to  fix  and  collect  a  tax, 
called  an  equalization  fee,  on  certain 
products  produced  by  those  farmers. 

That  certainly  contemplates  a  remark¬ 
able  delegation  of  the  taxing  power. 

The  purpose  of  that  tax,  it  may  be  re¬ 
peated,  is  to  pay  the  losses  incurred 
in  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  pro¬ 
ducts  in  order  to  raise  the  price  on  that 
portion  of  the  products  consumed  by 
our  own  people. 

This  so-called  equalization  fee  is  not 
a  tax  for  purposes  of  revenue  in  the  ac¬ 
cepted  sense.  It  is  a  tax  for  the  special 
benefit  of  particular  groups.  As  a  direct 
tax  on  certain  of  the  vital  necessaries 
of  life  it  represents  the  most  vicious 
form  of  taxation.  Its  real  effect  is  an 
employment  of  the  coercive  powers  of 
Government  to  the  end  that  certain 
special  groups  of  farmers  and  proces¬ 
sors  may  profit  temporarily  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  other  farmers  and  of  the  com- 


RAWBERRY 
PLANTS  FREElf  B°°k 

.F.  ALLEN  CO..  170  S.  Market  St-  Salisbury,  MJ. 

I  Com  Boll  Pecans.  K?  bZu.T— "S 

SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERIES,  ROUND  HILL.  VA. 


nnuiity  at  large. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  hill  is  that 
it  would  not  benefit  the  farmer.  What¬ 
ever  may  he  the  temporary  influence  ot 
arbitrary  interference,  so  one  can  deny 
that  in  the  long  run  prices  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

rease  prices  and  then  to 
on  a  higher  level  by 
which  must  of  necessity 
tion  while  decreasing 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  an 
ell  established  as  any 
xperience  shows  that 
iv  given  year  mean 
•  This 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 


Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall.  Great  yielder  of  big  bcaa- 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc- 

L.  J.  FARMER,  Box241S, Pulaski.  N.Y. 


Nitrate  oS  Soda 
for  the  Orchard 

"The  use  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  other 
quickly  available  forms  of  Nitrogen, 
in  even  rather  liberal  quantities,  has 
given  more  widespread  and  more 
general  beneficial  results  than  any 
other  one  fertilizer  treatment  in  the 
growing  of  deciduous  fruits.” 

This  statement  is  quoted 


New  Way  Ends 
Frost  Damage 


maintain  them 
means  of  a  plan 
increase  produc 
consumption,  is 
economic  law  as  w 
law  of  nature.  E 
high  prices  in  ai 
greater  acreage  the  next  yeai 
does  not  necessarily  mean  a  larger  crop 
the  following  year,  because  adverse 
weather  conditions  may  produce  a 
smaller  crop  on  a  larger  scale,  but  in 
the  long  run  a  constantly  increasing- 
acreage  must  of  necessity  mean  a  laig- 
er  average  crop. 

High  Prices  Increase  Production 

Under  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  the 
cotton  acreage  increased  by  17, 000, (OU 
acres  in  the  last  five  years.  Under  the 
proposed  plan,  as  prices  are  driven  up 
irresistibly  bv  the  artificial  demand 
created  by  the  purchases  of  the  hoard, 
the  millions  of  farmers,  each  acting  in¬ 
dependently,  with  no  assurance  that  sett- 
restraint  on  his  part  in  the  common  m- 


Insure  Against  this 
/gy  -*\  Hazard  —  "Hot- 

f  %  \  kaps”  Stimulate 

fi.  jr  .  '<%'■  .  \  Growth,  too.  so  You 

J jj  /  l  ;V  \  w  Can  Be  Earlier  to 
U  ,1  I  I  | Market  for  Better 

Prices. 

LTSE  “Hotkaps”,  individual  hothouses  that 
)  completely  cover  each  plant,  protecting 
them  from  frost,  and  stimulating  a  rapid, 
healthy  growth.  “Hotkaps”  also  shield 
plants  from  practically  every  danger,  stimu¬ 
lating  their  growth  to  -earlier  maturity.  Yet 
they  get  ample  moisture  and  can  tie  easily 
ventilated. 

The  most  economical,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  insurance  for  plants  known  against 
frost,  rain,  excessive  heat,  and  wind.  The 
cost  is  small — in  quantities  less  than  a 


from  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture 
Year  Book. 

Tests  by  State  Exper¬ 


iment  Stations  in  all  the  \ 
apple  growing  districts  m 
haveproventhatitisuse-  \ 
less  to  expect  profitable  JR 
production  from  the  sod  W 
orchard  without  liberal  M 
use  ofquick  acting  nitro-  5! 
gen.  They  all  tecom-  g 
mend  Nitrate  of  Soda,  f  j 
Peaches,  Pears  and  ■ 
.other  deciduous  fruits  «j 
!j  respond  to  the  use  of  j 
i Nitrate  of  Soda  as  read-  al 
ily  as  apples.  w 

Our  new  pamphlets  telling  how  to  fertilize 
apples  and  other  crops,  as  well  as  timely  % 
suggestions  from  our  State  Manager  who  is  ■ 
in  touch  with  your  local  fertilizer  conditions 
will  be  sent  you  without  cost.  Cut  out  this 
advertisement,  write  your  address  in  the  mar-  Jt 
gin,  naming  your  principal  crops  and  mail  jrl 
it  to  our  nearest  office.  1S05  » 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  / 
Educational  Bureau  a 

57  William  Street  New  York  |j 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Columbia,  S.C, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Orlando,  Fla. 


li'TaA  tJ" 


Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co., 

Dept.  F-  303  6th  and  Main  Streets, 
Los  Angeles,  California.  < 

Please  send  me  additional 
about  “Iiotkaps.” 

Name . . . 

Street  or  R.F.D.  No . 

City . . . State.... 

My  dealer's  name  is . . . 

City . 


Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Columbue,  Ohio 
Los  Angeles,  Cal 


Soil  Tested*^ 
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on  your 

set 

If  you  have  a  201-A  in  the 
detector  socket,  just  change 
that  one  tube  to  an  RCA 
super-detector,  Radiotron 
UX-200-A.  Instandy — you 
have  bigger  distance  reach. 
And  if  you  are  sure  to  get  a 
genuine  RCA  Radiotron, 
that  special  detector  will 
have  a  good  long  life. 

RADIO  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

RCA"5  Rad  iotron 

MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THE  RADIOLA 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  1N6ERS0LL  PAINT 

^ROVED  BES1  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint, 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  wita 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
.WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  lnc. 

^Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

,.252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


HIttw 


S’1®  191 


ARMCO  INCOT  IRON  ES* 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  ateel  rooting 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  rooting 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ateel  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog -  Write  today • 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  30  Middletown,  O. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawn  mower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  ( 

Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  iyfj  iataloa 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.  I**  .  Free 

H69_33rd  Av.  S.  P. , Minneapolis, M; mi. 


RADIO  IS  BETTER  WITH  BATTERY  POWER” 


They  give  you  the 
Most  Radio  Hours 


per  dollar 


When  you  buy  Diamond  Batteries 
you  are  getting  batteries  that  are 
known  for  their  added  radio  hours  of 
service;  they  deliver  their  full  rated, 
silent,  noiseless  power. 

These  added  hours  of  service  are  built 
into  every  Diamond  Battery  by  their 
stabilized  constructionwhich  prevents 
high  internal  resistance — the  cause  for 
noises  and  batteries  quickly  running 
down. 

Replace  your  worn-out  batteries 
with  Diamonds.  Your  local  dealer 
carries  them. 

DIAMOND  ELECTRIC  SPECIALTIES  CORP. 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


AMOND 

Radio  Batteries 


O  AYlctrCn  l  Z 

Ventilation  and  Milk  Quality 

0_A  Plow  Handle  Talk 


H.  E.  COOK 


|y/TORE  and  more 
I  am  impressed 

with  the  necessity  of  fresh  air  for  dairy 
cows  producing  milk  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  .  I  do  not  believe  the  term  “fresh 
air”  is  very  well  understood.  Only  when 
the  effect  of  clean  constantly  changing 
fresh  air  can  be  detected  in  the  milk  by 
taste  does  there  come  to  us  an  extra  com¬ 
mercial  value. 

We  have  kept  cows  under  this  good 
ventilation  system  for 
nearly  twent y-five 
years,  half  of  this  time 
for  the  production  of 
certified  milk  and  the 
clean  fine  flavor  has 
been  outstanding  and 
very  noticeable  but  the 
cause  has  been  credited 
to  general  production 
requirements  of  certi¬ 
fied  and  we  expected  the 
results  we  obtained. 
During  this  winter  we 
have  been  making  a  quantity  of  grade  A 
of  higher  bacterial  count  and  minus  some 
of  the  extra  care  given  to  certified  in 
order  to  furnish  our  nearby  customers 

with  the  two  grades  of  milk,  and  our 

customers  old  and  young  have  found  out 
by  taste  that  our  grade  A  is  different. 
One  seven  year  old  after  only  one  day 
of  use  said  “Mamma  it  don’t  seem  possible 
that  I  can  taste  so  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  we  have  been  buying  and 
this  new  milk.” 

Milk  Has  Better  Taste 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  ven¬ 
tilation  is  partly  responsible  for  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  taste  which  this  boy  so  quickly 
noticed.  Another  case  was  where  a  mother 
said  shortly  after  changing  to  our  milk 
'  I’ll  have  to  double  my  order  for  the 
children  drink  more  now  ’.  I  am  address- 
ing  this  story  first  to  those  who  are  dis¬ 
tributing  milk  to  towns  and  city  people 
where  the  daily  contact  between  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  .consumer  is  close  and  the  ups 
and  downs  are  easily  and  quickly  measured 
so  much  for  the  value  of  fresh  air  on  the 
quality  of  the  product. 

Not  a  word  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
fresh  air.  It  is  the  intake  and  out  go  of 
air  every  minute  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  day  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  stable  and  drawn  out  from 
every  square  foot  of  air  space.  Opening 
doors  and  windows  when  the  attendant 
feels  like  it  will  not  do,  nor  will  muslin 
nailed  over  open  windows  give  a  change 
equal  to  the  demand.  Even  if  there  is 
some  value  when  first  put  on,  dirt  very 
quickly  gathers  on  the  cloth  and  is  then 
no  better  than  a  board. 


By  H.  E.  COOK 


wall  is  insulated  in 
.  some  manner  and  the 

best  way  is  the  cheapest  way  and  the 
cheapest  way  is  the  best  way,  as  just  sue. 
gested  for  building  flue  side  walls.  Board- 
ing  inside  and  outside  of  timbers  or  studs 
and  filled  with  shavings  or  straw.  The 
inside  of  this  stable  wall  is  then  kept  warm 
and  so  condensation  takes  place  either  in- 
side  or  outside.  Don’t  let  us  forget  that 
the  stable  air  has  moisture  in  it  due  to  the 
elimination  of  moisture  from  the  animal 
lungs  and  skin,  about  n  lbs.  from  each 
cow  per  day,  and  if  this  moisture  comes 
against  the  cold  surface  mentioned  the 
moisture  will  come  out  and  form  drops  of 
watter.  Because  of  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  life  to  warm  the  air 
to  a  point  where  this  water  will  evaporate 
the  temperature  will  be  lowered  and  our 
animals  are  constantly  surrounded  by  cool 
damp  air. 

Animals  Harmed  by  Cold,  Damp 
Air 

Some  one  long  ago  said  that  cold  damp 
air  was  death  to  animal  life  and  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  result.  Animal  life  will  stand 
cold  air  if  it  is  dry.  I  can  show  you  good 
stables  ruined  by  ignoring  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  physics  and  the  aver¬ 
age  barn  builder  does  not  know  how  to 
construct  properly  a  good  working  air 
current  system  and  because  of  this  ignor¬ 
ance  the  “king  system”  is  called  faulty. 

J  he  one  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  stove.  The  stove  like  the  barn 
must  be  tight,  with  the  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  air  going  through  flues  under  control. 

Indemnity  Paid  After 
Quarantine 

“Where  a  township  has  90%  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  tested  is  a  dairyman  who  has  failed  to 
test  required  to  pay  for  the  testing  and 
does  he  get  the  usual  indemnity  or  must 
he  suffer  the  loss  himself?" 

YY/'E  referred  this  question  to  Mr. 

Faulder  of  the  Department  of. 
Farms  and  Markets  who  has  replied  as 
follows: 

“The  tuberculin  testing  of  a  herd 
that  has  been  placed  under  quarantine 
under  section  76  of  the  Farms  and  Mar¬ 
kets  law  can  be  done  free  of  charge  and 
indemnity,  both  State  and  Federal,  is 
paid  in  case  reacto’rs  are  revealed.” 


Cause  of  Streaked  Butter 


Flues  Must  be  Tight 

We  must  have  flues  that  are  tight 
against  air  leakage  and  also  against  cool¬ 
ing  of  the  warm  air  and  the  condensation 
of  moisture  contained  in  this  air  as  it  goes 
up  through  the  flues  from  stable  to  the 
air  outside  where  the  moisture  is  con¬ 
densed  in  the  form  of  vapor.  Air  may  go 
out  through  a  few  openings  equal  to  one 
square  foot  of  flue  surface  under  damper 
control  to  each  five  cows.  In  order  to 
equal  the  circulation  as  wind  pressure 
changes. 

The  best  way  to  build  these  flues  is 
with  matched  lumber  each  side  of  a  wall 
stuffed  with  dry  shavings  about  three 
inches  thick  although  straw  packed  will 
do. 

My  experience  and  observation  has  been 
that  air  currents  will  form  imperfectly  in 
northern  sections  unless  the  air  currents 
are  kept  warm  from  the  stable  to  air  out¬ 
side. 

Insulate  Side  Walls 

Another  feature  of  ventilation  not 
usually  reckoned  with  is  faulty  loose  con¬ 
struction  of  side  walls,  outside  air  and 
stable  air  will  pass  in  and  out  depending 
upon  wind  pressure  and  not  upon  control 
and  perhaps  what  is  worse  unless  the  side 


Won  t  you  please  tell  me  what  makes 
streaks  through  my  butter.  I  can’t  seem 
to  get  rid  of  It.  I  try  so  hard.  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me.  1  want  to  sell  butter. 

— M.  M.  D.,  New  York. 

JNVARIABLY  mottled  butter  results 

from  an  improper  incorporation  of  the 
salt.  The  mottles  result  from  undissolved 
salt  and  wherever  there  is  undissolved 
granular  salt  present,  the  moisture  seems 
to  be  attracted  to  that  portion  of  the  butter 
and  the  color  is  deepened  at  that  particular 
place.  The  mottled  effect  does  not  alter 
the  quality  of  the  butter  in  any  way,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiar  whims  of  the  trade 
that  they  want  uniformity  in  color.  In 
overcoming  this  condition,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  work  your  butter  more 
thoroughly.  Possibly  you  are  not  using 
as  good  a  quality  dairy  salt  as  you  might. 
There  are  other  causes  that  are  responsible 
for  this.  Cometimes  in  the  early  spring 
when  cows  are  changed  from  dry  feed  to 
grass,  mottles  are  more  prevalent,  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  higher  percentage  of  low 
melting  fat  in  the  butter.  This  defect 
may  be  overcome  by  churning  at  a  slightly 
lower  temperature.  In  some  creameries, 
this  is  overcome  thro  :gh  the  working  of 
the  butter  by  first  incorporating  the  salt 
and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  an  hour;  later 
corhpleting  the  job  with  a  more  thorough 
working. 

Thorough  Cooling  Helps 

Danish  farmers  mix  the  salt  thoroughly 
with  the  butter  on  a  worktable.  The 
butter  is  then  cut  up  into  rolls  and  placed 
in  a  tank  of  water  held  in  a  temperature 
of  about  6o°  Fahrenheit,  being  permitted 
to  stand  there  for  two  hours.  The  butter 
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It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons : 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famousUnadilla  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  siio  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
inches  at  the  deer  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
feed  level.  You  just  push 
out  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac¬ 
tory  ia  not  rushed  and  effect 
a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib¬ 
era’  discount  for  cash. 

Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
containing  information  on 
our  strongly  built  storage 
tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

"  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


is  then  removed  and  worked  thoroughly, 
having  attained  a  uniform  temperature 
throughout. 

Another  cause  of  mottles  consists  in 
the  overloading  of  the  churn.  Part  of  the 
butter  falls  over  the  rolls  instead  of 
through  them;  also  washing  the  butter 
with  very  cold  water  chills  the  surface 
granules  but  not  the  interior. 

In  preventing  mottles  it  is  usually  recom¬ 
mended  to  have  the  cream  at  the  right 
temperature  for  churning;  also  the  wash- 
water  should  be  or  the  right  temperature; 
use  a  good  quality  of  salt  that  will  dis¬ 
solve  readily;  do  not  make  too  large  a 
churning;  thorough  working  will  usually 
eliminate  streaks. 


s 


'  "MADE  BY:  THE  . 

FLOW  -  KARE'  PEOPLE 


Guamntleh 

Leaving  the  health  of  the  cow’s  udder 
and  teats  to  chance  is  like  milking  into  a 
leaky  pail.  The  slightest  injury  to  these 
delicate  tissues  means  sure  milk  loss. 

Let  Bag  Balm  be  your  guarantee  of  a 
full,  easy  milking.  This  marvelous  pene¬ 
trating  ointment  quickly  heals  any 
cracked,  chapped,  injured  teats.  In¬ 
flammation  or  injuries  to  udder  or  teats 
is  reduced  almost  at  once,  the  tissues  re¬ 
stored  to  normal  action.  This  great 
healer  is  surprisingly  effective  in  treating 
Caked  Bag,  Bunches,  Cow  Pox.  It  is 
compounded  especially  for  use  on  the 
udder  and  teats,  but  has  hundreds  of 
healing  uses  on  the  farm.  Clean,  pleas¬ 
ant  odor;  cannot  taint  the  milk. 

Feed  dealers,  general  stores  #  and 
druggists  have  Bag  Balm,  in  the  big  10- 
ounce  package  for  60c.  If  you  have 
trouble  getting  it  order  from  us. 

Booklet,  “Dairy  Wrinkles,”  free. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

_  LYNDON  V1LLE,  VT. 


Using  Cull  Beans  for  Feeding 

”1  have  a  quantity  of  good,  dry,  hard 
beans.  They  are  stained  and  not  saleable. 
Could  I  grind  these  and  feed  with  other 
feed  to  horses  and  hogs  and  would  they 
hurt  the  cows?  They  are  free  from  mold. 

ACCORDING  to  the  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  Department  of  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca: 

“Cull  beans  may  be  fed  to  stock  if 
they  are  not  seriously  diseased,  but 
they  should  be  free  from  stones  and 
should  be  ground  instead  of  cooked. 
They  contain  about  18.8  per  cent  of  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  and  may  form  15  to 
25  per  cent  of  a  grain  mixture  for  dairy 
cattle, 

“A  suggested  dairy  mixture  contain¬ 
ing  ground  beans  includes  200  pounds  of 
corn  or  barley,  400  pounds  of  bran  or 
oats,  200  pounds  of  ground  beans  or 
gluten  feed,  100  pounds  of  cottonseed 
meal,  and  100  pounds  of  oil  meal.  In 
large  amounts  beans  are  too  laxative 
for  cattle  and  they  are  unpalatable  also. 

“For  older  cattle,  larger  amounts  may¬ 
be  fed  than  to  younger  ones,  and  for 
fattening  they  serve  the  same  purpose 
as  anyr  high-protein  feed.  Best  results 
are  usually  obtained  by  mixing  the 
ground  beans  in  an  amount  not  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty-five  per  cent  with  some  other 
low  protein  feeds.” 

The  principal  use  that  is  made  of  cull 
beans  is  to  feed  sheep  and  hogs.  They 
are  commonly’  cooked  before  they  are 
fed  to  hogs.  They  are  not  usually  ad¬ 
vised  as  feed  for  horses.  One  author¬ 
ity  recommends  a  ration  for  hogs  of 
two  parts  of  cooked  beans,  two  parts  of 
wheat  middlings  and  three  parts  of  corn 
meal. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“J  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


How  to  Prevent  Growth  of 
Horns 

The  best  time  to  dehorn  a  calf  is  when 
it  is  less  than  a  month  old.  Clip  the  hair 
off  the  button,  and  rub  with  caustic  potash 
until  the  spot,  which  should  be  almost  as  big 
as  a  dime,  is  red.  Don’t  rub  until  it 
bleeds.  If  the  calf  is  old  enough  so  the 
horns  are  out  a  little  way,  run  around  the 
base  of  the  horn  with  the  caustic  potash 
until  it  is  seared  white.  If  the  horn  is 
still  loose,  so  it  can  be  moved  back  and 
forth, with  the  skin,  the  horns  will  drop 
out  with  about  one  application, 


A  Decided  Preference 

For  De  Laval  Separators  and 
Milkers  by  Members  of 

Cow  Testing  Associations 

IN  the  United  States  there  are  approximately  22,000 
members  of  cow  testing  associations  —  the  most 
progressive  group  of  dairymen  in  the  country. 

Each  cow  testing  association  is  in  charge  of  a  com¬ 
petent  tester  who  weighs,  tests  and  records  the  milk 
from  each  cow,  and  frequently  tests  the  skim-milk  from 
the  cream  separators  of  the  members.  The  testers 
know  exactly  what  each  separator  does  and  are  in  an 
ideal  position  to  observe  the  work  of  milking  machines. 

Reports  recently  received  from  approximately  29% 
of  all  the  cow  testers  in  the  United  States  show  that  of 
all  the  members  using  cream  separators  and  milkers 

60.2%  use  De  Laval  Separators 
29.5%  use  De  Laval  Milkers 

A  remarkable  showing,  not  only  on  separators  but 
on  milkers  as  well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most 
of  these  De  Laval  Milkers  have  been  put  in  use 
within  the  past  six  years. 

The  reasons  for  the  greater  use  and  popularity  of 
De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers  are  simple.  The 
Babcock  Test  proves  the  De  Laval  Separator  skims 
cleaner.  Years  of  use  prove  it  gives  longer  and  better 
service.  The  milk  scale  and  production  records  prove 
the  De  Laval  Milker  milks  better.  The  watch  proves 
it  milks  in  less  time. 

In  the  long  run  De  Laval  Separators  and  Milkers 
are  by  far  the  most  economical.  They  pay  for  them¬ 
selves.  See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  the  nearest 
office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


QoL  BULL  CALVES,  sired 
i  UI  fcJdlC  b y  Dellwood  Defender 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  From  Advanced  Registry- 
dams.  Prices  from  $100  to  $200  each. 

Accredited  Herd 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  t"": 

Bulls.  Ready  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


was  Junior  Champion  Milking 
_  Shorthorn  at  the  1025  Internation¬ 
al  at  Chicago.  M.  WHITNEY.  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Our  Bull  Calf 


WANTED 


YOUNG  STOCK  for  pasture.  0n« 
hundred  acres.  Flowing  well. 

-  -  -  -  Cement  tank. 

ELMER  A.  SNELL,  LaFARGEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


F 


Guernsey  Bu 


Registered,  yearling 

_ _  _  by  Langwater  AB 

Sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Eight  Reasons  Why  Cream 
Tests  Vary 

The  eight  reasons  given  below  are 
limited  to  the  making  of  cream  from  hand 
separators. 

1.  Regulation  of  Cream  Screw  or 
Skim  Milk  Screw.  Most  separators 
have  a  device  called  a  cream  screw  or 
skim  milk  screw  which  can  be  regulated 
to  give  cream  of  any  desired  richness. 

2.  Speed  of  Machine.  The  faster  the 
bowl  revolves  the  richer  the  cream.  The 
slower  the  bowl  revolves,  the  thinner  the 
cream.  Follow  the  rules  for  operation  of  | 
the  machine. 

3.  Temperature  of  Milk.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  milk  should  be  as  near  go 
degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible  when 
separated. 

4.  Rate  of  Inflow  of  Milk.  The  fast¬ 
er  the  milk  flows  in,  the  thinner  the  cream 
will  be  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Richness  of  Milk.  Milk,  rich  in 
butterfat,  will  yield  a  richer  cream  than 
thin  milk. 

6.  Cleanliness  of  Milk  and  Separa- 

i  ( Continued  on  page  12) 


OFF  GOES  $50 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FiSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

'  Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  was  $350  cash  f.o.b.  He  is  still  un¬ 
sold.  On  March  1  the  price  was  $300. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  March.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  April  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


OR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 
EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


£1  •  The  best  blood  of  the  thorobred 

stock  in  the  country,  your  choice 
flJUlV#  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  O.I. 
C’s,  and  Chester  Whites.  Bred  guilts  $40.00. 
Open  $30.00.  Pigs  6  to  8  weeks  $7.50.  Boars 
6  to  8  months  old  $30.00. 

BROOKDALE  FARM, 

Lee  M.  Royer,  Mgr.,  Coopersburg,  Pa. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


f.FFniWr'  Pir<l  FOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
V  LlL/UiVj  T  luO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  S  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $6.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pig* 
at  present,  either  pine  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  ro  ship  from  2  to  50  C!0.D.  on  approval-  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense.  . 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  erates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’ I  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wok.  1415 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  crass  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  I  hav* 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

3SS  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0085. 

TJJ  rtfc*  Col  Express  charges  paid  to  your 

JL  1§S  Jc  OT  depot.  Chester  and  York¬ 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $7  each:  8  weeks  old,  $7.50  each,  fure  bred 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  old.  $8.50 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  net 
price?.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock,  they 
are  easy  feeders  and  .ast  growers  and  will  all  mak* 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 

C’  D"  CLOVER  HILL  FARM. 

R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mas*. 
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It's  Perfectly 
Natural 

to 

Feed  as  Much 
Farm  Grown. 
Feed  as  Possible 

But  When  Linseed  Meal 
Pays  as  High  as  100% 

and  in  addition  brings  that 
condition  and  bloom  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  high  production  and 
quick  gain  — *  then  that’s 
different. 

It  becomes  just  a  matter  of 
putting  in  one  dollar  and  draw¬ 
ing  out  two.  And  that’s  no 
exaggeration  — we  leave  it  to 
successful  feeders  and  market¬ 
ing  specialists  who  tell  their 
experience  in  the  books  shown 
herewith. 

If  you’ve  an  “eye  for  business” 
by  all  means  get  these  books. 

Write  for  £.hem. 

Address  Dept.  R- 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 

FEED 


HOW  TO  SPEED  l! 
FARM  STOCK 
TO  MARKET 


PAYS  AS  HIGH  AS  100%  PROFIT 


The  “Jay  Bee”  Humdinger  Will  Outlast 

Any  Feed  Mall  Made  Heavy  steel  construction.  Practically  un- 

Frrs'v  T)7  breakable.  Lifetime  service.  No  burrs, 

Uasy  Payment  Plait  knrves,  gears  nor  rolls  to  dull  or  break.  No 
Seethe  Humdinger  at  work  on  “eat,  no  friction.  Does  not  heat  grain, 
your  form  without  cost  to  you.  Grinds  any  hay,  roughage,  or  grain— fine 
Prove  to  your  own  satisfaction  wanted.  No  breakdowns.Always  depend' 

it  s  the  best,  fastest,  most  econ-  able.  Lowest  grinding  cost.  Unequalled 
omical  mill  made.  4  sizes— 7  fL8  grinder — feed  saver— money  maker. 
H.  P.  to  30  H.P.  Ask  about  reeding  booklet-literature-FREE.  Stockin 
our  easy  payment  plan,  principal  cities.  Infringements  prosecuted. 

i.  B.  SEDBERRY  Inc.,  200  Hickory  Street.  Utica,  N.  Y 


( Continued  from  page  u) 
tor.  Dirt  or  foreign  matter  in  milk 
clogs  up  the  machine  and  there  is  sure 
to  be  a  variation  in  the  test.  The  bowl 
should  be  washed  each  time  after  being 
used. 

7.  Amount  of  Water  or  Skim  Milk 
Used  to  Flush  the  Bowl.  The  more 
water  or  skim  milk  used  in  flushing  the 
bowl  the  thinner  will  be  the  cream. 

8.  Variation  of  Machine.  If  the  sep- 
|  arator  is  not  set  level  on  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion,  there  will  be  vibration  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  variation  in  the  test. 


How  to  Treat  Scours 

Every  year  scours  claims  the  lives  of 
more  calves  than  all  other  calf  ailments 
put  together.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
scouts,  white  scours,  which  is  a  germ 
disease,  and  ordinary  scours,  which  is  a 
digestive  disorder. 

\\  bite  scours  can  usually  be  preventer 
by  disinfecting  the  navel  cord  of  the  cal 
as  suggested  above,  and  keeping  the  feed 
ing  buckets  and  the  pen  clean.  White 


Important  Correction  in  the 
Reference  Number 

Due  to  the  last  minute  rush  in  the 
composing  room  when  getting  out  our 
Annual  Reference  Number  an  error  was 
I  made  in  the  headings  on  two  tables  on 
page  three  which  gives  figures  about 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Agriculture. 

!  1  be  table  headed  “Farm  Facts  About 
New  York  State  Agriculture”  gives  the 
figures  for  New  Jersey  and  the  table 
headed  harm  hacts  About  New  Jersey 
Agriculture”  gives  the  figures  for  New 
York  state. 


scours  is  catching.  When  a  calf  show 


scours,  take  it 


signs  of  either  kind  of 
away  from  the  others. 

Scours,  digestional  disorder,  is  usually 
caused  by  (i)  over  feeding;  (2)  irregular 
feeding;  (3)  sudden  change  in  feeding j 
(4)  feeding  cold  milk  or  gruel;  (5)  dirty 
01  sour  feeding  buckets  or  dirty  quarters 
Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  1336,'  from  the 
United  btates  Department  of  Agriculture, 
recommends  one  teaspoonful  of  blood  meal 
at  a  feed.  This  is  a  good  remedy.  The 
reason  Calf  Chow  has  been  used  to  cure 
scours. so  many  times  with  such  good  re¬ 
sults,  is  that  it  contains '  blood  flour.  A 
Calf  Chow  calf  seldom  gets  the  scours. 

Another  remedy  is  to  cut  down  to  one- 
half  or  one-third  the  normal  feed  of  milk 
or  gruel,  and  give  one-half  a  tea  cup  full 
of  paraffin  oil.  If  tin’s  can  not  be  obtained, 
give  raw  linseed  oil  or  castor  oil.  The 
paraffin  oil,  which  can  be  obtained  at  al¬ 
most  any  drug  store,  is  better,  as  it  does 
not  have  so  much  of  a  purging  effect  on 
the  calf.  If  the  case  is  very  bad,  add  a 
few  drops  of  turpentine  to  the  oil.  Give 
oil  once  a  day  until  the  calf  is  well. 

Another  good  remedy  is  to  give  the 
calf  two  raw  eggs  twice  a  day  until  it 
gets  better.  Be  sure  to  cut  down  a  lot  on 
its  milk  or  gruel  feed  when  you  do  this 
because  it  gets  a  lot  of  food  value  from 
the  eggs.  - - - 

Composition  of  Dairy  Products 

Cream. — Cream  is  composed  of  the 
same  products  as  milk,  but  the  water  con¬ 
tent  is  much  lower  and  the  fat  much 
higher.  Cream  may  contain  anywhere  from 
10  to  70  parts  of  butterfat. 

Butter. — Butter,  in  a  general  way,  is 
made  up  as  follows  :Fat  82.5  parts,  water 
14-0  parts,  salt  2.5  parts,  and  curd  1.0 
parts. 

•  Cheese.— Ordinary  store  cheese  is 
made  up  about  as  follows  1  Water  36.5 
parts,  butterfat  34.0  parts,  proteins  24.0 
parts,  salt  5-5  parts. 

Cottage  Creese. — Cottage  cheese  made 
from  skimmed  milk  with  about  one  pound 
of  50  per  cent  cream  added  to  each  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  made  up  about  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.Water  72.8  parts,  butterfat  3.7  parts,  pro¬ 
tein  18.3  parts,  sugar,  acid  and  salt  5.5 
parts  in  about  equal  proportions.  If  cot* 
tage  cheese  is  made  from  whole  milk,  the 
main  difference  is  that  the  water  content 
will  be  lower  and  the  fat  higher  and  the 
protein  practically  the  same  or  slightly 
lower. 

Ice  Cream. — The  composition  of  ice 
cream  varies  with  the  fat  content  and 
other  ingredients  used.  The  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  average  for  about  the 
extreme  requirments  as  to  fat  contents 
required  by  different  state  laws:  No.i— 
hat  8  parts,  protein  4  parts,  sugar  21 
parts,  water  66  parts,  ice  1  part.  N0.2— 
Fat  14  parts,  protein  2.2  parts,  sugar  20 
parts,  -water  63  parts,  ice  .8  part. 
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Why  Pay  More? 

IMPROVED  model  Is  greatest  milking  maeliin,. 
lvalue  on  the  market.  Only  quantity  rod 
.  tl0"  makes  such  pi  ices  possible.  Expertlv  ,  p' 
signed.  Highest  quality  throughout.  Heavy  p,,., 
ed  seamless  aluminum  pails.  New  Departm?  h  i 

nfore' milk.  EaSlly  Cleaned’  Cows  ]ike  *nd  giv,  1 

J.  P.  Johansen  of  Iowa,  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  happy  users  says,  “I  am  milking  20  cows  „;.,i  i 
nave  o  single  units  and  cannot  nraise  your  nn 
chine  too  much."  1 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48 

showing  models  for  every  purpose;  single,  double 
double  single,  double  double,  etc.  Agents-  still 
some  open  territory.  Write  for  attractive  proposl 

Myers-Sherman  Company 
213-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Improved 


fords 

Milker 


$ 


90 


Single  Unit 

Complete 

Electric  or 
Gas  Engine 


SPECI  AL  LOW  PRICES 

.WAv  FOR  ORDERS  JfOhj 
BUY  NO  W~PAY  LA  TER 


Made  of 

copper-content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized 

Easy  erection.  Permanent 
and  tight.  No  shrinking  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No 
freeze  troubles.  Secure 
wonderful  booklet  - — 
“What  Users  Say.” 

Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest 
you  and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co. 

341  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  0. 

Makers  of  Metal  Hog  Houses 
—  Brooder  Houses  —  Silos 
• —  Cribs  —  Bins —  Cutters  —  Roughage  Mills „ 


—“then  8  mo.  to  pay 

Yes  sir,  pay  us  nothing  on  I 
this  wonderful  new  type 
portable  milker  until 
AFTER  thorough  trialon  I  _ _ 

YOUR  OWN  cows.  Gas  engine,  electric  motor  or  hand 
operated — your  choice  on  free  trial.  So  wonderfully 
simple !  So  easy  to  clean!  So  easy  on  the  cows— and  so 


-  _ _ 1  start  milking  ! 

Now— right  now  (only  in  territories  where  we  have  no 
salesman  or  agent)  free  trial,  rockbottom  price  direct, 
8  months  to  pay.  No  money  down— not  a  cent  of  installa¬ 
tion  expense.  Try  it  and  .  — - 

you’ll  know  whetherornot  fl,2)t2llA0>  r 
tliis  is  the  'milker  for  you. 

Burton  PagA  P r>  400  North  Michigan  Avenue 
DUrron  ra6e  GO.  Dept.  4503  Chicago,  lllinoie 


P aint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
,  A-’  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  .without  the  use  of  oil.  lie  named 
it  Powdr-paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to 
make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary 
and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is 
the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres 
to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  liow  vou  can  save 
a  good  many  dollars.  Write  today.' 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFC.  CO. 

Dept.507-B  Frederick,  M<?. 


Heave*,  Cough*,  ComlHfei*> 
er.  Worms.  Most  (or  cosb 
Two  cans  satisfactory  tot 
Heaves  ormoney  back.  $1.2# 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 
Tho  Nswton  Remedy  Oo> 
Toledo,  Onto. 
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otUer  hand,  higher  prices  will  agricultural  industry  by  subjecting  it  to 
On  th  _ tirrannv  of  bureaucratic  regulation 
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_.„ke  a  decreased  consumption.  From 
1917  to  1925  the  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  of  pork  increased  from  55  pounds 
to  86.3  pounds,  but  in  the  following 
vear,  when  the  price  of  pork  rose  by 
*3  60  a  hundred  and  the  price  of  beef 
rose  only  40  cents  a  hundred  the  per 
noita  consumption  of  pork  fell  oft  al¬ 
most  nine  pounds.  It  is  not  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  the  consumers  would  rebel 
at  an  arbitrarily  high  price  and  delib¬ 
erately  reduce  their  consumption  of  that 
particular  product,  especially  as  uncon¬ 
trolled  substitutes  would  always  be 
available.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  effective  partial  control. 
To  have  effective  control,  we  would 
have  to  have  control  of  not  only  one 
food  product  but  of  all  substitutes. 

Would  Increase  Surplus 

Increased  production  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  decreased  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  on  the  other,  would  mean  an 
increased,  exportable  surplus  to  .  be 
dumped  on  the  world  market.  This  in 
turn  would  mean  a  constantly  decreas¬ 
ing  world  price  until  the  point  was 
reached  where  the  world  price  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  low  so  that,  even  though  in¬ 
creased  bv  our  tariff  duties,  commodi¬ 
ties  would  flow  into  this  country  in 
large  quantities. 

A  board  of  12  men  are  granted  almost 
unlimited  control  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  and  cannot  only  fix  the  price 
which  the  producers  of  five  commodi¬ 
ties  shall  receive  for  their  goods,  but 
can  also  fix  the  price  which  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country  shall  pay  for 
these  commodities.  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Difficult  to  Collect  Fees 


The  administrative  difficulties  involv¬ 
ed  are  sufficient  to  wreck  the  plan.  *  *  * 
This  is  even  more  apparent  w'hen  we 
take  into  consideration  the  problem  of 
administering  the  collection  of  the 
equalization  fee.  The  Bureau  states 
that  the  fee  will  have  to  be  collected 
either  from  the  processors  or  the  trans¬ 
portation  companies,  and  dismisses  as 
impracticable  collections  at  the  point  of 
sale.  In  case  of  transportation  com¬ 
panies  it  points  out  the  enormous  diffi¬ 
culties  of  collecting  the  fee  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  shipping  commodities 
by  unregistered  vehicles.  In  so  far  as 
processors  are  concerned,  it  estimates 
the  number  at  6,632,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  number  of  factories  engaged  in 
the  business  of  canning  corn  or  manu¬ 
facturing  products  other  than  millers. 
Some  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  may  be  had  when  we  consider 
that  if  the  wheat,  the  corn,  and  thq  cot¬ 
ton  crops  had  been  under  operation  in 
the  year  1925,  collection  would  have 
been  required  from  an  aggregate  of  16,- 
034,466,679  units.  The  Bureau  states 
that  it  will  be  impossible  to  collect  the 
equalization  fee  in  full. 

Would  Not  Control  Over- 
Production 

The  bill  will  not  succeed  in  provid¬ 
ing  a  practical  method  of  controlling  the 
agricultural  surplus,  which  lies  at  the 
heart  ol  the  whole  problem.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  controlling  output,  the  farmer  is 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturer.  The  latter  is  better  able 
to  gauge  his  market,  and  in  the  face  of 
falling  prices  can  reduce  production. 
The  farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
operate  over  a  longer  period  of  time  in 
producing  his  crops  and  is  subject  to 
weather  conditions  and  disturbances  in 
■world  markets  which  can  never  be 
known  in  advance.  In  trying  to  find 
a  solution  for  thi,s  fundamental  problem 
of  the  surplus,  the  present  bill  offers  no 
constructive  suggestion.  It  seeks  mere¬ 
ly  to  increase  the  prices  paid  by  the  con¬ 
sumer,  with  th'e  inevitable  result  of  stim¬ 
ulating  production  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  decreasing  consumption  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  production  is  curbed  only  by 
decreased,  not  increased,  prices.  In  the 


the  tyranny  of  bureaucratic  regulation 
and  control.  That  is  what  the  present 
bill  will  do.  But,  aside  from  all  this,  no 
man  can  foresee  vrhat  the  effect  on  our 
economic  life  will  be  of  disrupting  the 
long-established  and  delicately_  adjusted 
channels  of  commerce.  That  it  will  be 
far-reaching  is  undeniable,  nor  is  it  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the 
present  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
threaten  the  very  basis  of  our  national 
prosperity,  through  dislocation,  the 
slowing  up  of  industry,  and  the  disrup¬ 
tion  of  the  farmer’s  home  market,  which 
absorbs  90  per  cent  of  his  products.  *  *  * 

The  silence  of  the  majority  report  on 
this  phase  of  the  subject,  in  view  of  its 
wide  circulation  in  the  farming  com¬ 
munities  of  the  country,  can  be  only  be¬ 
cause  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are  un¬ 
willing  that  the  farmers  of  the  nation 
shall  laern  that  it  is  proposed  that  the 
equalization  fee  principle  shall  be  utiliz¬ 
ed  to  assure  to  the  packers  what  they 
have  not  been  able  to  gain  for  them¬ 
selves — a  certain  profit  from  every 
year's  operation.  *  *  * 

A  Detriment  to  the  Farmers 
Themselves 

The  bill  would  impose  the  burden  of 
its  support  to  a  large  degree  upon  fann¬ 
ers  who  would  not  benefit  by  it.  The 
products  embraced' in  the  plan  are  only 
about  one-third  of  the  total  American 
farm  production.  The  farmers  who 
grow7  these  commodities  are  themselves 
large  consumers  of  them,  and  every 
farmer  consumes  some  of  them.  There 
are  several  million  farmers  who  do  not 
produce  anv  of  the  designated  products, 
or  very  little  of  them,  and  they  must 
pay  the  premiums  upon  the  products 
designated  in  the  bill.  In  some  com¬ 
modities  such  as  corn  and  mill  feed  the 
farmers  are  practically  the  sole  consum¬ 
ers.  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the  price 
of  corn  and  mill  feed  to  American  farm¬ 
ers,  and  therefore  the  costs  to  the  dairy 
and  cattle  feeding  industries  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  are  omitted  from  the  bill.  Beyond 
this,  it  means  that  by  dumping  of 
American  feeds  abroad  at  lower  prices 
than  those  charged  under  this  plan  to 
the  American  swine,  cattle  and  dairy 
farmer,  we  should  be  directly  subsidiz¬ 
ing  foreign  production  of  pork,  dairy, 
beef  and  other  animal  products  in  com¬ 
petition  with  our  own  farmers  in  the 
markets  of  the  world.  We  shall  send 
cheap  cotton  abroad  and  sell  high  cot 
ton  at  home. 


No  Limitations  on  Bill 


con- 

pro- 

sur- 

We 


The  effect  of  this  plan  will  be 
tinuously  to  stimulate  American 
duction  and  to  pile  up  increasing 
pluses  beyond  the  world  demand, 
are  already  overproducing.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  the  plan  would  only  be 
used  in  the  emergency  of  occasional 
surplus  which  unduly  depresses  the 
price.  No  such  limitations  are  placed 
in  the  bill.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
definition  of- surplus  is  the  “surplus  over 
domestic  requirements  ’  and  as  we  have 
had  such  a  surplus  in  most  of  the  com¬ 
modities  covered  in  the  bill  for  50  years 
and  will  have  for  years  to  come  it 
means  continuous  action.  It  is  said  that 
by  the  automatic  increase  of  the  equali¬ 
zation  fee  to  meet  the  increasing  losses 
on  enlarged  dumping  of  increasing  sur¬ 
plus  that  there  would  be  restraint  on 
production.  This  can  prove  effective 
only  after  so  great  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  as  will  greatly  enlarge  our  ex¬ 
ports  on  all  the  commodities  except  cot¬ 
ton.  With  such  increased  surpluses 
dumped  from  the  United  States  on  to 
foreign  markets  the  world  prices  will  be 
broken  down  and  with  them  American 
prices  upon  which  the  premium  is  bas¬ 
ed  will  likewise  be  lowered  to  the  point 
of  complete  disaster  to  American  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  this 
bill  can  work. 

Foreign  Countries  Would 
Retaliate 

Several  of  our  foreign  markets 


Keeping  Cows 
in  milking  trim 

gg  xrsftif '.KK  ssusrai: 

you  keep  them  in  milking  trim  they  will  not  give  you 
maximum  milk  production.; 

Heavy  milk  production  depends  upon  four  all- 
important  factors:  Health,  Appetite,  Digestion  and 
Elimination. 

Regardless  of  the  goodness  of  her  feed,  unless  your 
cow’s  system  is  kept  in  a  healthy,  vigorous  condition, 
every  organ  functioning  properly,  so  that  she  can 
assimilate  and  get  the  good  of  her  ration,  she  cannot 
give  you  the  extra  pounds  of  milk  which  add  so  ma¬ 
terially  to  your  profits  and  may  mean  the  difference 
between  debit  and  credit  on  her  page  in  your  dairy 
ledger. 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  puts 
— and  keeps — cows  in  milking  trim 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  is  exactly  what  a  cow 
needs  to  give  her  that  measure  of  health  which  enables 
her  to  give  the  maximum  returns  for  her  feed  to  keep 
her  at  the  top  of  milk  production. 

It  contains  mix  vomica,  that  finest  of  all  nerve 
tonics,  the  dairyman’s  favorite  remedy.  Its  bitter  tonics 
give  cows  good  appetite  and  good  digestion.  It  con- 
tains  diuretics  to  keep  the  kidneys  active  and  laxatives 
to  regulate  the  bowels — to  give  cov/s  good  elimination* 
Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  provides  the  correct 
proportion  of  those  valuable  minerals,  caicium  car* 
honate,  calcium  phosphate  and  potassium  iodide,  lack-; 
ing  in  the  feed,  which  are  so  necessary  in  reproduction, 
for  body  maintenance  and  for  milk  production* 

Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic  promotes  the 
natural,  healthy  functioning  of  every  organ  of  the 
cow's  body  and  maintains  the  proper  normal  balance 
between  what  she  takes  into  her  system  and  what  she 
gives  out. 

One  cow  owner9 s  experience 

After  a  recent  verified  test  conducted  among  a  high- 
grade  dairy  herd,  in  which  cows  given  Dr.  Hess 
Improved  Stock  Tonic  showed  an  increase  of  more  than 
nine  gallons  per  month  per  cow  over  a  like  period  of 
time  with  same  feed  and  care  when  they  were  not  given 
it,  the  dairyman  said: 


uccreasea,  not  increased,  prices.  In  the  .  u  A,  •  ,  °  nt1(i 

end  the  equalization  fee  and  the  entire  agriculture  of  t  leir  ow  P 
machinery  provided  by  the  bill  under  they  have  laws  m  force  jhigh  may 
consideration  will  merelv  aggravate  con-  applied  to  dumping  .  dumping 
ditions  which  are  the  cause  of  the  farm-  reprisals  from  them  against  djimp _  g 
*i  s  present  distress.  agricultural  products  which  will  even 

.of  1  _  „  ,  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,  .  more  dimmish  our  foreign  maikets. 

w  e  must  be  careful  m  trying  to  help  ~.-v 

the  farmer  not  to  jeopardize  the  whole  ( Continued  on  p  ) 


*1  -would  continue  to  feed  Dr.  Hess  Improved  Stock  Tonic,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  gain,  because  my  cows  show  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  health,  appetite,  general  condition,  and  I  am  assured 
that  the  continued  use  of  it  will  avoid  any  milk  slump  and  wilt 
keep  my  cows  up  to  the  top  of  milk  production  for  the  entire 
milking  period." 

Try  it  on  this  unconditional  guarantee 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  get  sufficient  Dr.  Hess  Improved 
Stock  Tonic  to  last  your  cows  30  days.  Feed  according 
to  directions,  give  it  a  fair  trial.  At  the  end  of  30 
days,  if  you  have  not  seen  a  satisfactory  increase  in 
the  milk  flow,  better  appetite  and  better  condition  of 
your  cows;  if  there  is  any  question  in  your  mind  as  to 
whether  the  Tonic  has  paid  you  and  paid  you  well,  re¬ 
turn  the  empty  containers  to  your  dealer.  He  will 
refund  youx  money  or  cancel  the.  charge*.  Wc  reim¬ 
burse  him. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

Improved 
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MILK  PRICES 

The  following  are  the  March 
-*■  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  oi 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Class  Dairymen's  Sheffield 

League  '  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  ....$3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  'Cream  2.20 

2  A  j  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evan..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.40  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ...  Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese, 
r  hje  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
thir  unal  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
nnai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Thir„class  1  Lea9ue  price  for  March.  1926, 
V/as  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.90. 

Interstate  Producers 

1  he  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
m  1c  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
nr:k  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  BREAKS  SHARPLY 

CREAMERY 

SALTED  Mar.  1  Feb.  23 
H  igher 

than  extra  ..504-51  534-54  46'/.,-47 

Extra  (92  sc )  50  -  53  -  46  - 

84-91  score  .  .47/2-49/2  484-524  414-454 

Lower  G’ds  .46  -47  46  -  48  40(1-41 

The  butter  market  broke  rather  sharp¬ 
ly  at  the  close  of  the  week  ending  Feb- 
ruai3r  26.  T.  rade  during  the  early  part 
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of  the  week  had  been  very  good.  The 
holiday  on  the  22nd  was  responsible  for 
heavy  buying  before  that  day  and  there 
was  good  buying  on  the  23rd.  How¬ 
ever,  on  the  24th,  although  prices  did 
not  change,  there  was  an  undertone  of 
weakness  that  was  unmistakable.  On 
the  25th,  the  smoke  changed  to  fire  and 
down  went  prices.  Stocks  had  accum¬ 
ulated  and  in  view  of  slow  inquiry  and 
practically  no  buying  interest,  a  press¬ 
ure  to  sell  developed.  First  hand  re¬ 
ceivers  and  operators  proceeded  to 
search  for  a  satisfactory  trading  level 
at  which  the  buyers  might  take  hold. 
This  finally  developed  at  51c.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  weakness  in  the  market  caus¬ 
ed  by  the  freer  supplies  of  fancy  fresh 
qualities,  there  wras  a  sympathetic  re¬ 
action  due  to  the  weakness  reported  in 
the  Chicago  market, 

The  weakness  continued  over  the 
weekend.  Big  chain  store  buyers  with¬ 
drew  and  the  regular  trade  took  on  only 
enough  stock  to  supply  their  current 
needs.  Buyers  on  all  sides  have  been 
very  cautious  and  when  a  report  came 
out  on  Mar.  1,  that  street  stocks  were 
almost  10,000  tubs  heavier  than  the 
previous  week,  the  cautious  attitude  was 
replaced  by  a  decidedly  weaker  feeling 
and  prices  slipped  another  cent  on 
creamery  extras. 

CHEESE  A  SHADE  EASIER 

STATE  Mar.  2 

FLATS  ..  ..  Mar.  1  Feb.  23  1926' 

Fresh  Fancy  . 24  -  24  — _ 

Fresh  Av’ge  . 22-23  22-23  _ 

Held  Av’ge  . 27-28  27-28  274-29 

Held  Av'ge  . . 26-26|/2  26-264  26  -27 

The  cheese  market  is  just  a  shade  eas¬ 
ier  than  it  was  a  week  ago,  although 
quotations  give  no  such  indication.  Held 
cheese  has  been  quite  firm.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  trade  has  not  been  particularly 
good  and  some  business  has  been  done 
at  a  fraction  below  last  week’s  quota¬ 
tions.  This  slight  flutter  may  be  traced 
to  the  fact  that  although  our  cold  stor¬ 
age  holdings  are  below  those  of  last 
year,  nevertheless  the  out  of  storage 
movement  is  lagging  considerably  be¬ 
hind  the  1926  movement,  which  is  taken 
by  some  as  an  indication,  of  a  slowing 
up  in  the  consuming  market. 

As  an  indication  that  the  sentiment 
is  not  too  strong,  the  few  lots  of  fresh 
state  cheese  that  are  arriving  are  sell¬ 
ing  quickly,  receivers  being  disposed  to 
meet  buyers  freely. 

FANCY  EGGS  HELD  FIRM 

Mar.  1  Feb.  23 


year  and  consequently  the  lower  prices. 

Fortunately  our  consuming  market  is 
holding  up  very  well.  During  the  last 
week  in  February  there  was  a  disposi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  hazard  slight  accumulations  rath¬ 
er  than  permit  the  market  to  go  farther 
downward.  _  Undoubtedly  the  free 
movement  of  stocks  into  distributing 
channels  was  responsible  for  this  atti¬ 
tude. 


LIVE  POULTRY  HIGHER 
FOWLS 


Mar.  1 

Feb.  23 

Colored  . . . 

31-32 

Leghorns  ........ 

31-32 

BROILERS 

Colored 

45-50 

CAPONS  . 

33-35 

TURKEYS  . 

25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

. .  -30 

-30 

GEESE  . 

*  - 

-25 

RABBITS  . 

28-32 

35-36 
-35 

40-60 
45-48 
40-45 
33-34 
23-24 
28-30 

The  live  poultry  market  has  moved 
to  a  higher  level  since  our  last  report. 
The  fowl  market  is  entirely  in  the  sell¬ 
ers’  favor  due  to  rather  limited  supplies 
of  fancy  stock.  On  top  of  this  the  de¬ 
mand  has  been  extremely  good  of  late. 
In  some  quarters  there  has  been  a 
shortage  that  bordered  on  acute  and 
some  buyers  found  it  difficult  to  obtain 
enough  stock  to  meet  their  trade  needs. 
Leghorn  fowls  have  been  selling  more 
freely  than  the  heavier  colored  stock. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  some  real  fancy 
Leghorns  have  been  selling  at  a  prem¬ 
ium. 

The  broiler  market  is  not  quite  as 
strong  as  the  fowl  but  at  that  young 
stock  has  been  selling  very  well.  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rocks  naturally  are  topping  the 
market  at  55c  with  other  breeds  inciud- 
ing  Reds  at  50c.  At  this  writing  there 
was  some  apprehension  felt  because  of 
reports  of  heavier  shipments  to  come 
forward  on  the  3rd  and  4th. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS  GREENWICH  BANK-  COM.  AGENCIES 


NEARBY 
WHITE 

Selected  Extras  .  .33 
Average  Extras  ...30 

Extra  Firsts  . 29 

Firsts  . 28 

Gathered  . 27 

Pullets  . 26 

BROWNS 
Fancy  . . 29-31  30-31 


-34 

-32 

-294i 

-284 

-29i/2 


33-34 

31-32 

30-304 

29-29'/2 

27-304 

26- 


1926 
Mar.  2, 
38-39 
37- 

36-364 

35-354 

34-364 

33- 34 

34- 36 
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HIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNEK  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

HIGHEST  FOR  15  jk  /^i 

PRICES  old  BAGS 

W'e  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

STROUT’S  SPRING  FARM 
CATALOG  JUST  OUT 

Complete  guide  to  bargains  everywhere.  126  Interesting 
pages,  pictures  &  details  of  money-making  equipped  small 
&  large  farms,  bearding  houses,  state  road  business  places 
&  summer  homes  on  mountain,  river  &  lake.  Many  at 
prices  less  .hail  buildings’  value,  even  less  than  a  single 
Ion, S  M.onc?:making  boartiing  house  farm,  pg.  43 

aerel  ln  highland  &  lake  section  of  Catskills’; 
f.u„  ’  stone,  ccllar-  »early-ncw  barn,  other 

bld„s  100  fruit  trees,  only  an  hour  to  city;  aged  owner's 

StnHo'buve?  fh°'  ^  Bc  likc  th*  ^isflcd 

btrm.t  mi)  1  r  who  writes  X  purchased  a  farm  through 

PdceTmhT”  8fw  »  May:J  conslder  jt  worth  twice  the 
tlrno  .L;f’a  '  ■ ,  "rlt£  or  cal1  tw)'ty  for  this  money-saving 
tinm-saving  gmde  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th 


Tile  egg  market  as  far  as  fanevs  arc 
concerned  has  held  quite  firm  since  our 
last  report.  Closely  selected  extras  are 
still  selling  on  the  same  level.  There 
has  been  an  unmistakable  strength  in 
evidence  on  these  better  qualities  with 
no  disposition  to  give  groufid.  At  the 
same  time  bnvers  have  apparently  been 
perfectly  willing  to  meet  the  situation. 

On  the  lower  classifications,  there  has 
been  another  slight  reduction.  Receiv¬ 
ers  in  the  market  report  that  a  great 
many  of  the  nearby  shipments  show  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  selections  for  in¬ 
cubators.  Consequently  some  marks 
that  have  been  selling  in  the  highest 
classification  are  now  down  into  a  low¬ 
er  grade. 

The  egg  market  as  a  whole  has 
strengthened  slightly.  There  is  not  the 
same  weakness  in  evidence  that  we  have 
had  for  the  previous  two  or  three 
weeks.  Pacific  Coast  stock  bolstered 
first.  On  some  classifications  the  west¬ 
ern  goods  were  selling  above  par  with 
ncarbys,  consequently  some  buyers  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  nearbys  and  this  resulted  in 
a  better  clearance  of  stock  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  strengthening  of  prices. 

When  we  compare  the  market  with 
that  of  a  year  ago,  things  do  not  look 
quite  so  rosy.  Not  only  is  the  market 
about  five  cents  below  that  of  a  year 
ago  on  better  qualities,  but  the  medium 
grades  which  by  far  make  up  the  bulk 
of  nearby  shipments  show  a  greater  dif¬ 
ference.  Without  a  doubt  the  very 
springlike  weather  that  we  have  been 
having  has  been  responsible  for  the 
marked  increase  in  receipts  over  last 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago') 

....  Mar.  1 

Wheat,  May  . 1.40% 

Corn,  May  . 784 

Oats,  May  . 46% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red  ..1.50%. 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  ....  .89% 

Oats,  No.  2 . 5414 

FEEDS 

,  ,  ,,  „  Feb.  26 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 32.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 31.50 

H’d  Bran  . 33  00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 37.00 

Flour  Mids  . 35  50 

Red  Dog  . 39.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 32.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 32  00 

Corn  Meal  . 31.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 36.75 

GP'ten  M"al  . 46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ....37.00 

Meal  _ 39.50 

.41.00 


Feb.  23 
1.394 
•75% 
.44 


Last 

Year 
1.58% 
•77!/4 
•  404 


1.50%  1.88% 
.903  8  .894 

.534  .494 

Feb.  27 
Feb.  19  1926 


41%  C.  S. 

43%  C.  S.  Meal 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . . . 45.50 


32.00 

31.50 

33.50 

37.50 

35.50 
39.00 

32.50 

32.50 
33.00 

36.75 

46.75 

35.50 
38.25 

39.50 


45.50 

POTATOES  STILL  DULL 

I  here  has  been  no  improvement  in 
the  potato  market  since  our  last  report. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  just  a  shade 
weaker  and  on  the  first  day  of  March 
states  generally  brought  from  $3.75  to 
$a.90  per  180  pounds  in  bu’k  with  sack¬ 
ed  goods  at  from  $3.10  to  $3.-25  per  1-50 
pounds. 

Maines  in  150-pound  sacks  were  gen¬ 
erally  selling  at  Pom  $3.60  to  $3.80  and 
bulk  goods  tier  180  pounds  were  from 
$4.40  to  $4.65.  Long  Island  No.  1  in  150 
pound  sacks  have  shown  some  tendency 
to  strengthen  and  on  the  first  of  March 
were  selling  from  $5  to  $5  25  with  bulk 
goods  at  from  $5.65  to  $6.10  per  180 
pounds. 

The  present  cond:t«on  of  the  market 
is  not  wholly  a  surprise  to  us.  Last  fall 
we  were  very  positive  in  our  statement 
that  we  would  not  see  h*gh  prices  this 
year.  We  would  see  a  fair  price  level. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  not  had 
weather  that  was  particularly  conducive 
to  heavy  potato  consumotion.  For  the 
past  three  weeks  the  Metropolitan  dis¬ 
trict  has  enjoyed  for  the  most  part 
spring-like  weather  that  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  unseasonable.  On  top  of  this 
conics  word  from  R.  L.  Gillett,  agricul¬ 
tural  statistician  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
that  oip  January  1,  1927.  there  were  in 
New  York  State  7,251,000  bushels  of 
merchantable  potatoes  on  hand.  On 
January  1,  1926,  a  year  ago,  there  were 


4,908,000  bushels.  In  other  words  ihi- 
year  we  have  about  50%  more  potatoes 
than  we  had  a  year  ago.  However,  £ 
stocks  on  hand  on  January  1,  1927  qri3 

iry  1. ’?92Sa,f  'Vl’at  they  "  cre  on  Jan" 

The  crop  in  the  19  late  producing 
states  on  January  1,  1927,  was  reoori($l 
to  be  72  242,000  bushels  while  on  fanu- 
ary  1,  1926,  the  stock  of  merchantable 
amounted  to  slightly  over 
million  bushels.  Everything  indicates 
quite  conclusively  that  there  are  plenty 
Mar.  2  potatoes  to  go  around  and  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  shortage  to  warrant  anv 
sky-rocketing  prices.  Whether  the  old 
potato  deal  is  going  to  wind  up  anv 
stronger  is  impossible  to  say.  There 
are  reports  from  some  sections  that  00- 
tatoes  did  not  do  well  in  storage  and 
stocks  are  coming  out  of  the  cellars 
showing  a  *  great  deal  of  shrinkage. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  APPLES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  ap¬ 
ple  market  of  late.  The  market  is  dos¬ 
ing  put  , on  some  varieties  very  weakly 
particularly  southern  marks,  while  there’ 
seems  to  be  a  little  stronger  sentiment 
on  some  lines  of  state  apples. 

Baldwins  in  barrels  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $2  to  $5.  Greenings  are 
generally  50c  better  all  along  the  line. 
McIntosh  have  been  selling  from  $4  to 
although  precious  few  have  been 
bringing  better  than  $7.50.  Spies  have 
been  selling  from  $3  to  $7  with  top 
quotations  very  rare.  The  wide  spread 
oi  these  prices  is  a  clear  indication  of 
how  qualities  are  running.  Ben  Davis 
is  one  variety  that  hasn’t  much  spread 
to  it,  barrel  goods  selling  anywhere  from 
$2  to  $3  depending  on  quality. 

HAY  EASIER 

.  The  hay  market  has  eased  off  con¬ 
siderably  and  on  the  1st  of  March  No. 

1  timothy  brought  no  more  than  $25 
with  No.  3  at  $23  to  $24  and  other 
grades  selling  down  as  low 'as  $19  on 
mixed  hay.  No.  1  clover  mixed  is  sell¬ 
ing  at  the  same  price  as  No.  2  mixed. 
Rye  straw  is  still  selling  at  $26  a  ton. 

CABBAGE  AND  OTHER  PRODUCE 

The  cabbage  market  is  still  a  very 
weak  affair  and  apparently  is  going  to 
close  out  that  way.  Most  of  the  bulk 
sells  in  carlot  anywhere  from  $15  to  $17 
per  ton.  Where  there  is  some  jobbing 
out  and  the  stock  is  nice,  it  is  said  to 
be  bringing  even  as  high  as  $20  per 
ton.  However,  the  market  is  extremely 
dull.  ^ 

Onions  are.  scarce.  State  yellows  that 
only  show  fair  quality  are  bringing  $2.St> 
per  bushel  whereas  a  year  ago  only  the 
best  were  able  to  bring  $2.25.  Orange 
County  yellows  are  selling  from  $2  to 
$2.25  and  even  the  best  are  none  too 
good  whereas  a  year  ago  Orange  Coun¬ 
ty  yellows  had  to  be  choice  to  bring 
$l./5. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

d  he  market  has  been  extremely  good 
on  live  calves.^  We  have  had  a  very 
active  demand.  Strictly  prime  and  choice 
stock  has  been  selling  at  $17  to  $17.50. 
Most  of  the  arrivals  have  been  selling 
at  from  $12  to  $16.50  with  culls  and 
commons  selling  down  as  low  as  $7. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  been  fairly 
good,  taking  all  things  into  considera¬ 
tion.  For  one  thing  the  demand  has 
been  quite  active.  States  are  generally 
selling  from  $10  to  $15.25,  although 
there  has  been  some  poor  stock  selling 
down  as  low  as  $7  or  $8.  States  outsold 
southerns  and  westerns  on  the  first  day 
of  March.  Sheep  have  been  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $2.50  to  $6.50  depending  on 
quality. 

1  he  steer  market  has  been  fairly 
good,  prime  fed  stock  selling  anywhere 
from  $10.75  to  $11.40.  Marks  above  med¬ 
ium  selling  from  $10.25  to  $10.65,  other 
grades  selling  down  to  $8  for  commons. 
Bulls  are  generally  selling  anywhere 
from  $4.50  to  $7.25,  depending  on  size, 
condition,  weight,  etc.  Cows  have  been 
meeting  a  iairly  steady  market  and  good 
demand.  Heavy  state  fat  co\vs  general¬ 
ly  are  selling  from  $5  to  $5.50  with  a 
few  sales  reported  at  $6.  Medium  fats 
$4  to  $4.25.  Fresh  to  good  heavy  cut¬ 
ters  from  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Canners  light 
and  common  $2  or  a  little  better.  Fajr 
to  heavy  canners  anywhere  from  $2.50 
to  $3.  Reactor  yearlings  $3.50  to  $4.50, 
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28.00 
30.00 
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29.00 
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35.00 
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Compare  a  Radiola  20 
with  any  competitor  -  at  any  price 


COMPARE  it  in  quality  of  musical  re¬ 
production!  Tune  in,  yourself,  and 
listen!  Test  it  as  the  experts  do  .  .  .  listen 
at  least  ten  minutes  to  the  Radiola  20,  with 
an  RCA  Loudspeaker  100.  Then  switch  to 
another  set,  and  your  ear — trained  to  the 
clearer  music — shows  up  the  difference  in 
an  instant!  Radiola  20  has  challenged  any 
competitor,  regardless  of  price,  to  this  com¬ 
parison  of  tone.  And  thousands  of  tests 
have  proved  it  finer. 

Compare  it  for  performance,  too!  It  is 
twenty  times  as  selective  as  the  ordinary 
radio  set — and  has  the  distance  reach  of 
larger  sets  that  have  more  tubes.  A  special 
form  of  “amplification”  makes  this  possible. 
On  near  stations,  it  is  single  controlled, 


And  on  far  stations,  two  verniers  add  sharp 
accuracy  to  distance  tuning. 

And  look  into  its  reputation  for  dependa¬ 
bility  !  If  there’s  one  thing  about  radio  that 
is  most  important  for  the  farmer,  it  is  that. 
Will  his  set  work  every  time  he  tunes  in? 


Will  it  stand  up  under  daily  use  without 
servicing  and  tinkering?  The  Radiola  20 
— with  all  the  skill  of  RCA,  General  Elec¬ 
tric  and  Westinghouse  behind  it,  has  proved 
its  sturdy  quality.  It  is  no  experiment — 
but  thoroughly  tried,  tested  and  perfected. 


Radiola  20,  with  Radiotrons,  .  .  $ 115 
RCA  Loudspeaker  100 ,  .  .  .  .  $35 


What  a  big  place  in  the  farmer’s  day  this 
Radiola  fills!  It  brings  in  the  weather  and 
market  reports  so  clearly — and  the  help¬ 
ful  lectures  from  the  agricultural  colleges. 
There  are  talks,  lectures,  news  and  stories 
for  Mother  and  the  children.  Fun  and  en¬ 
tertainment  every  evening.  The  best  dance 
music.  And  the  world’s  finest  singers  and 
musicians.  And  with  broadcasting  getting 
better  and  better,  the  Radiola  20  is  replac¬ 
ing  thousands  of  other  sets — to  match  the 
finer  programs  with  finer  reception! 


Buy  r with  confidence 


where  yon 


KCATvadiola 

•  ■*--  ■  i  - 

MADE  •  BY  •  THE  •  MAKERS  •  OF  THE  (VADIOTKON 


RADIO  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 


PEACE  and  contentment,  I  say,  are 
not  a  matter  of  how  much  money 
you  have  accumulated.  They  come 
with  a  clear  conscience,  good  health, 
and  the  right  companionship.  No 
comrades  mean  more  to  me  today 
than  my  trusty  pipe  and  good  old 
Prince  Albert. 

I  start  the  day  with  a  pipe  in  my 
mouth  and  a  song  in  my  heart.  It 
has  been  like  that  for  a  good  many 
years  now.  Before  I  settled  upon 
Prince  Albert  as  the  one  and  only 
tobacco  for  me,  I  had  "played 
around,”  as  you  young  fellows  say, 
with  many  brands. 


I  think  it  was  the  rich,  rare  fra¬ 
grance  of  P.  A.  in  the  tidy  red  tin 
that  spurred  me  to  try  a  load  of  it  in 
my  pipe.  I  found  the  taste  more 
than  matched  that  wonderful  aroma. 
It  was  cool.  It  was  sweet.  It  was 
mild  .  .  .  mild,  yet  completely  and 
delightfully  satisfying. 

Perhaps  a  leaf  from  my  book  of 
experience  will  set  you  on  the  road 
to  peace  and  contentment.  I  tell 
you,  in  all  seriousness,  that  you  don’t 
know  .  .  .  you  simply  can’t  know, 
how  much  your  pipe  can  mean  to 
you  until  you  have  filled  it  with 
Prince  Albert! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


In  the  dairy  barn —and  everywhere  the  farm  job 
takes  you— these  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boots  will 
keep  you  dry-shod  and  comfortable.  And  they 
are  as  husky  as  they  look! 


Farm 


tested  •  • 


This“U.S:’Blue  Ribbon  Boot 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 

come  in  red  or  black  —  sturdy 
gray  soles— knee  to  hip  lengths 


stands  the  hardest  wear  .  . 


BOOTS  WALRUS 
ARCTICS  •  RUBBERS 


Trade  Mark 


Stretches  five  times 
its  length! 

If  you  cut  a  strip  of  rubber  from  a 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  or  over¬ 
shoe— you’d  find  it  would  stretch 
more  than  5  times  its  length!  This 
rubber  stays  flexible  and  water¬ 
proof-long  after  ordinary  rubber 
would  crack  or  break 


75  Years  of  experience 
in  boot-making  by  the  largest  rub¬ 
ber  manufacturer  in  the  world— 
that  goes  into  every  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot.  This  boot  is  built  to 
stand  every  farm  test. 


It’s  just  as  husky  as  it  looks— 
extra  strong,  every  inch  of  it.  You 
can’t  kick  through  that  thick,  over¬ 
size  sole— it’s  as  tough  as  the  tread 
of  a  tire. 


And  the  uppers  —  they  are  made 
of  the  finest  rubber  —  rubber  so 
elastic  that  you  can  stretch  a  strip 
of  it  more  than  five  times  its  own 
length!  No  wonder,  where  inferior 
rubber  splits  and  cracks,  “U.S.” 
Blue  Ribbon  boots  stand  up! 


And  at  every  vital  point  where 
wear  is  hardest,  from  4  to  11  sepa¬ 
rate  layers  of  tough  rubber  and 
fabric  are  anchored  in  behind 
that  strong  surface  — to  give 
extra  strength.  Only  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boots  and  overshoes  have 
so  many! 

y  r  y 

We  know  you  will  like  the  plus 
farm  value  in  “U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes. 

Every  pair  is  built  by  master 
workmen— and  built  right.  They 
fit  better,  look  better,  wear  better. 
Get  a  Dair  and  notice  the  difference. 

United  States  Rubber  Company 


The  “U.S.” 

Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  right  on  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rubber 
surface  washes  clean  like 
a  boot.  Made  either  red 
or  black  —  4  or  5  buckles 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Ruqs 

in  NEW- DIFFERENT- PRETTIER.  Patterns 


Exclusive  designs,  brand-new  ideas 
of  coloring  and  pattern — the  new 
Armstrong  Rugs  instantly  appeal 
to  your  love  of  the  beautiful  when  you 
see  them  in  home  or  store!  Picture  a 
daringly  colorful  border  enclosing  a 
two-toned  field  of  small-figured  carpet 
pattern — a  rug  that  will  “fit  in’’  with 
the  furnishings  of  ’most  any  room. 

Picture,  too,  a  rug  of  Armstrong’s 
Jaspe  Linoleum  in  rippling  soft- 
toned  gray,  green,  blue,  or  brown, 
with  a  decorative  border  of  unit 
design  .  .  .  nothing  prettier  has 
ever  been  created  in  a  smooth-sur¬ 
face  rug.  These  fascinating  rugs 
you  will  find  in  the  stores  if  you 
make  sure  to  ask  for  the  new  Arm¬ 
strong's  Linoleum  Rugs. 

You  can  hardly  believe  that  rugs  . 
so  unusually  handsome  can  be  so 
inexpensive.  They  are  genuine 
Armstrong’s  Cork  Linoleum  with 
the  burlap  back  ...  no  other 
smooth-surface  rugs  offer  so  much 
in  texture,  beauty,  wearing  quality. 


These  lovely  new  patterns  come  only  in  the 

New  Armstrong  Rugs! 


Soft  and  flexible,  an  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rug  can  be  rolled  and  moved 
from  place  to  place.  Its  sturdy  burlap 
back  keeps  it  whole  and  gives  it  longer 
^  life.  When  you  buy 

a  smooth-surface 
rug,  see  that  it 
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In  the 
No. 
Above 
Right: 


large  illustration:  'Pattern 
809. 

:  Jaspe  Pattern  No.  71$. 
Pattern  No.  9)1. 


is  real  linoleum — resilient,  quiet,  springy 
to  the  tread,  and  long-lasting.  A  rug  of 
Armstrong’s  Cork  Linoleum  will  wear 
and  wear  and  wear ! 

You  will  know  the  genuine  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Linoleum  Rug  by  the  Circle  A 
trade-mark  on  the  burlap  back.  These 
Armstrong  Rugs  come  in  the  larger 
room  sizes,  iz  ft.  by  15  ft.  and  11 
ft.  by  lift.,  as  well  as  in  the  usual 
smaller  room  sizes. 

“Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty’ 

This  booklet,  printed  in  full 
colors,  showing  a  fascinating 
array  of  these  new  rugs,  will  help 
you  select  the  new  pattern  that 
will  just  fit  your  room.  It  is  free. 
Send  for  it.  Address  Armstrong 
Cork  Company,  Linoleum  Divi¬ 
sion,  1013  Jackson  Street,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pennsylvania. 


Armstrongs  Linoleum  Rugs 


they  wear  and 


Look  for  ike  CIRCLE  A 


wear  and  wear 


trade  mark  on  the  burlap  back 
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Among  the  Farmers 


News  Fiom  the 

WITH  the  first  of  March  at  hand  one 
hears  many  comments  and  questions 
as  to  just  whether  it's  advent  will  be 
as  “  a  lion  or  a  lamb”.  At  any  rate  the 
past  week  has  been  very  nice  after  getting 
the  cold  of  the  blizzardly  storm  out  of  the 
air.  Reports  were  that  sap  was  running 
on  two  different  days,  robins  were  seen 
at  Ogdensburg,  the  crows  have  been 

traveling  hither  and  yon,  and  one  woman 
discovered  a  butterfly  trying  to  convince 
itself  that  spring  had  arrived.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  we  still  have  some  winter  days 
coming,  and  farmers  hope  that  the  ground 
will  be  covered  with  snow  for  some  weeks 
yet. 

*  *  * 

To  many  a  youngster  in  Jefferson  county 
the  advent  of  the  month  of  March  brings 
little  consolation  for  it  marks  the  last 

month  of  work  of  Alton  H.  Adams,  the 
county  leader  of  Junior  Extension  and 
Project  work.  Starting  with  a  small 

group  of  boys  and  girls  at  the  community 
of  Green  Settlement  back  in  1920,  with 
boys  and  girls  work  as  a  community  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Mr.  Adams  has 
in  the  seven  years  endeared  himself  to  a 
host  of  young  people  as  well  as  their  par¬ 
ents,  through  his  honest  and  sincere  en¬ 
deavors. 

The  registration  of  boys  and  girls  in 
this  county  was  1358  in  1926,  the  largest 
number  of  any  county  in  New  York  State 
—in  fact  for  the  last  fefur  years  Mr. 
Adams  has  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  leading  all  other  counties  in  the  point 
of  numbers  as  well  as  other  ways.  This 
past  fall  the  teams  and  individuals  from 
Jefferson  county,  together  with  their 
demonstrations  and  other  work,  carried  off 
most  of  the  honors  at  the  State  Fair. 
These  included  the  Grand  Champion  calf 
of  all  breeds,  the  first  prize  demonstration 
team  of  both  boys  and  girls,  and  best  of 
all,  the  boy  who  showed  the  best  sports¬ 
manship  and  leadership  of  all  the  project 
workers  at  the  Fair. 


North  Country 

of  cattle,  195,936  calves,  952,915  hogs 
and  739,152  cheep  were  sold  for  farmers 
in  1926  by  the  cooperative  organization. 


The  warmer  weather  has  increased  the 
®g'g'  production  to  the  point  where  prices 
are  breaking  badly.  Strictly  fresh  eggs 
were  selling  yesterday  for  from  28c  to  33c 
per  dozen  by  the  crate,  and  the  stores  are 
retailing  for  from  30c  to  40c.  Potatoes 
have  also  fallen  off  in  price  and  it  looks 
as  though  those  who  sold  their  table  stock 
last  fall  will  be  better  off  than  those  w;ho 
held.  Oats  are  slowly  climbing — where 
they  are  good  enough  to  be  considered 
suitable  for  seed,  being  cared  at  53c.  Feed¬ 
ing  oats  are  still  bringing  50c.  Choice 
seed  oats  are  bringing  55  to  60  cents  in 
quantity. 

Poultry  thieves  are  again  resuming  their 
■voik  after  a  respite  following  the  whole¬ 
sale  arrests  and  convictions  of  last  fall, 
the  arrest  of  two  more  lately  looks  as 
though  quick  retribution  will  continue  to 
tollow.  The  difficulty  with  all  this  is  that 
le  t"armer  who  loses  the  chickens  seldom 
recovers  them.  W.  I.  Roe 


County  Notes 

Broome  County — Taken  altogether, 
we  have  had  a  fine  winter  here.  There 
has  been  no  combination  of  loose  snow 
and  high  wind,  consequently  no  drifts. 
The  temperature  has  keen  to  zero  but 
few  times  and  the  sleighing  on  hill  roads 
has  been  fine  while  cement  roads  have 
easily  been  kept  open  for  autos.  Much 
lumber,  mine  props,  and  ties  have  been 
taken  out  in  this  section  but  little  wood. 
I  he  price  of  grain  has  been  increasing 
but  eggs  are  only  30  cents  per  dozen; 
butter  52  cents;  potatoes  $1.50;  cows 
bring  very  -good  prices.— Mrs.  E.  M.  C. 

Essex  County — February  brought  a 
warm  spell  that  took  off  most  of  the 
snow  and  gave  a  breathing  spell  from 
six  weeks  of  steady  cold  weather.  Cat¬ 
tle  are  wintering  well.  The  TB  tester 
has  been  the  rounds.  A  milk  train  ser¬ 
vice  is  being  agitated  for  the  Champlain 
Valley  but  no  decision  has  yet  been 
reached.  Potatoes  are  rotting  in  the 
cellar  quite  badly.  Farmers  are  getting 
up  wood  and  taking  logs  to  mill.  Eggs 
are  35  cents  a  dozen;  potatoes  $2.50  a 
bushel;  good  cows  $75  to  $90.— M.  E. 
B. 

Notes  from  Pennsylvania 

Tioga  County — The  heaviest  snow¬ 
fall  of  the  season  about  15  inches.  Some 
farmers  have  tapped  sugar  bushes  and 
made  some  syrup  and  sugar.  Buyers 
are  carring  potatoes,  paying  80  cents  de¬ 
livered  at  car.  Apples  75  cents  per  bush¬ 
el.  Quite  a  number  of  auction  sales 
advertised  now,  some  farmers  selling 
stock  and  tools  and  let  farms,  the  tenant 
furnish  everything.  Hens  laying  good; 
t-ggs>  3b  cents  a  dozen,  W  ork  is  very 
scarce  and  wages  low.  Many  men  are 
out  of  work.  One  man,  a  young  man 
wuh  family  is  working  for  a  farmer  for 
$15  per  month  and  boards  himself.  Wood 
brings  $3  per  cord;  hard  coal  is  $15  per 
ton;  soft,  $6.50;  veal  calves  12  cents  per 
lb.  Good  horses  and  matched  teams 
not  very  plentiful;  tractors  have  taken 
place  of  horses.  Nice  horse  and  car- 
riage  or  team  of  horses  a  rare  sight  — 
Mrs.  W.  C.  G. 
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SATE 

s500!2 

$250022? 
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a  ROOMS  AND  BATH 
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BUY  NOW* 

BARGAINS! 

Camp  Sheathing  Boards.  AH 

guaranteed  sound,  mixed 
widths.  Good  as  new  for 
building.  Ordinary  sheathing 
costs  $45  per  1000  $OfS 
ft.  Our  price. _ _  A  J 

New  Spruce  Wall  Board, 

guaranteed  not  to  warp.  Real 
Bargain.  Believe  our  price  is 
lowest  in  U.  S.  Various 
sizes.  Special  per  $500 

New  Oak  Flooring.  %  "xl  %  " 

No.  1  shipped  direct  to  you 
from  leading  mill.  Freight 
Prepaid  to  your  sta-  $52  30 
tion,  per  100  sq.  ft... 

New  Fir  Beaded  Ceiling.  Ordi¬ 
nary  price  $55.  Our  $-}Q 
price  per  i  000  ft . 


SUMMER  HOUSE  -  $199 


BARGAINS! 

New  White  Pine  Bevel  Sldlno. 

6"  wide.  Big  Bargain.  Regu¬ 
lar  price ’about  S00.  Special 
now  per  1000 

sq.  ft. . . 

2x4, 2x6, 2x8,  short  lengths. 
Hundred  usee  around  faflm 
or  factory  only,  with  carload 

orders,  per  1000  $13 

Guaranteed  Paints.  Best  qual¬ 
ity.  It  not  satisfied  we  re¬ 
place,  furnish  labor.  Color 
cards  free.  As  low  $045 
as  per  gal .  &— 

Free  Catalog  contains  4  8 
pages,  50  house  designs,  gar¬ 
ages,  poultry  houses.  Millwork 
bargains,  doors,  windows, roof- 
ing.  Save  $500  to  $2500 


We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Visit  our  Branch 
yards.  Over  40,000  satisfied  customers.  Weship 
by  freight  anywhere  from  point  nearest  you;  or 
by  truck  at  small  extra  cost.  Act  today.  Send  = 

coupon  to  nearest  branch.  I  6th  and  7ackfon  It  elmden.  N.  J, 

FRANK  HARRIS  SONS  CO.,  Inc.  |Depar“  AA  312 

MAIN  YARD:  g 


Send  for  f$ur  If  %  Free  Qotafon  Todow 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Visit  our  Branch  preen  Hanoi  tea  boh  bed  Brawn 

I  Mall  This  Coupon] 

■  Frank  Harris  Sons  Co.,  Inc.  “ 

6th  and  Jackson  St.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
lepartment  AA-312  w 

Without  obligalionsendme  your  free  catalog.  I 


2345  S.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 

6th  and  Jackson  Camp  Mead*  Camp  Grant 
Camden,  N.  J.  Maryland  Illinois 


l 


Name.. 


jj^ddress . . . 


N.  Y.  Fanners  Increase  Sales 
Through  Cooperative  Com¬ 
mission  House 

^ROWING  use  by  New  York  State 
armers  of  the  cooperative  com¬ 
mission  services  available  through  the 
■Ue stock  Producers  Commission  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  East  Buffalo,  New  York,  is 
tioenn  m  a  rocent  report  of  the  Associa- 

ln«-CCOr,ding  to  thIs  reP°rt  New  York 

is,.  men  sold  four  times  as  much 

stock  through  the  association  in 
y  ,  a.b  m  year  previous.  New 
tnm  i10iveve.G  5s  still  toward  the  bot- 
handP*  i  X-ie  *n  voImne  of  business 
iBarl-Ptd  var5ous  states  at  this 

1  6£Q  ^  '  -^johigan  heads  the  list  wtih 
.  89  ears  of  livestock  in  1926. 

1  ie  report  shows  that  156,247  head 


Farmer’s  Meeting- 

March  16  and  17 — Tioga  County  Farm  Bureau 

fPro1-,  R:  C.  Ogle  will  discuss  the 
subject  of  incubating  and  brooding. 


Hudson  Valley  Fruit  Growers 
Discuss  Apple  Grading  at 
Poughkeepsie 

( Continued  from  page  6) 

lege  of  Agriculture  gave  figures  to  show 
that  the  average  consumption  of  apples  is 
only  about  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  a 
generation  ago.  This,  he  said,  is  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  competition  of  other  fruits. 
The  average  consumption  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  is  now  four  times  as  much  as 
it  was  then.  Professor  Spencer  also 
mentioned  that  the  grower  of  barrelled 
apples  gets  a  higher  percentage  of  the 
retail  pi  ice  than  the  grower  of  boxed  ap¬ 
ples.  The  grower  of  barrelled  stock  gets 
27  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  while  the 
grower  of  boxed  stock  gets  about  17  per 
cent  of  the  retail  price. 

Supply  What  the  Buyer  Wants 

Charles  Repp  of  Glassboro,  New  Jersey, 
stated  that  the  only  sure  way  to  sell  apples 
is  to  deliver  exactly  what  is  ordered  by 
the  buyer.  He  told  of  an  instance  where 
his  association  shipped  a  car  load  of  fruit 
to  a  buyer  who  upon  receipt  complained 
about  the  quality  of  it.  The  association 
wired  to  return  the  fruit  and  they  would 
cross  the  buyer  from  their  list.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  was  that  the  buyer  accepted 
the  fruit.  This  action  was  made  possible 
because  the  association  knew  exactly  what 


quality  they  were  sending.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Hackett  of  Bolton,  Massachusetts,  told 
how  New  England  growers  are  working 
together  to  regain  their  old  local  markets 
for  New  England  fruit. 

Plan  Fruit  Tour  Next  Summer 

A  movement  was  started  by  President 
Case  for  a  tour  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  next  summer.  Plans  arc  only  rough 
at  present,  but  call  for  a  meeting  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  the  early  part 
of  August,  to  be  followed  a  few  days 
later  by  a  meeting  in  the  Hudson  Valley 
section.  Mr.  Case  believes  that  a  large 
number  of  Hudson  Valley  growers  would 
motor  to  Geneva  Station  and  the  tour  back 
to  the  Hudson  V  alley  would  include  a  large 
number  of  Western  Ne\y  York  fruit 
growers  and  their  families. 

H.  B.  lurkey,  who  is  in  charge  of  horti¬ 
cultural  research  for  the  state  experiment 
station  in  the  Hudson  Valley,  suggested 
that  the  Eastern  summer  session  be  held 
at  Woodstock,  near  Kingston,  under  the 
shade  of  the  old  tree  which  is  the  original 
Jonathan  apple  tree,  lhe  matter  was  left 
to  the  executive  committee. 

Conference  Held  on  Apple  Grading 

State  officials  and  officers  of  the  Society 
and  members  of  the  special  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  grading  law  had  an  ex¬ 
tended  conference  on  Thursday  evening. 
Among  those  present  were  Commissioner 
Pyrke,  H.  Deane  Phillips,  Director  of  the 
Department’s  Bureau  of  Markets,  B.  D. 
Van  Buren,  of  the  Department,  H.  S. 
Duncan,  who  has  charge  of  shipping  point 
inspection,  R.  L.  Gillett,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  statistics.  Presi¬ 
dent  Case  of  the  Association,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Judson,  Secretary-Treasurer  Roy  P. 
McPherson,  T.  E.  Cross  of  the  executive 
committee,  and  H.  E.  Wellman,  George  A. 
Morse  and  J.  L.  Salisbury,  members  of  the 
Western  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Fruit 
Committee,  E.  W.  Mitchell,  formerly 
president  of  the  Society  and  Professor 
Oskamp  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
meeting  was  one  calling  upon  the  State 
Legislature  to  appropriate  at  least  $10,000 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  apple  grading 
law.  Another  asked  that  the  Legislature 
provide  a  building  to  house  the  collection 
of  historical  material  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Still 
another  asked  the  State  to  erect  a  marker 
to  identify  the  original  Jonathan  apple 
tree. 


Better  Crops  From 
The  One  Horse  Farm 


The  small  farm  is  just  the  place  where  compact 
and  efficient  work  will  be  done  by  the 

C/dric  9ne  Horse 
xfflEESEETiOTF  Disk  Harrows 

Market  gardeners,  truckmen,  florists  and  others 
will  obtain  greater  yields  and  bigger  profits  from 
the  use  of  these  light  draft  1-horse  harrows. 

In  several  styles  and  types;  one  at  least,  just 
what  you  need.  Disks  are  forged  sharp — dust- 
proof  oil  soaked  hardwood  bearings. 

.Send  for  hook  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage"- 
and  our  new  catalogue;  also  names  of  nearest 
dealers. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


fVSave  from  10  to5097 your  seeds® 
this  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving^N 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

the  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  m. 

Dept-  A  CORTLAND,  H,  T.  . 


.SIS _ 

DON’T  BUY  A  ROD  OF  FENCING  . 

Gate*.  Steal  Post*.  Barb  Wire,  Metal  or  Ready  Roofing  i 
(Paints,  etc..  until  you  *et  injr  new  Cut  Price  (  atalojr.  M 
| want  you  to  see  the  bitr  navinKa  I'm  tfirintr  this  season./ 
f  Write  today  for  my  Eli?  112-page  Bargain  Book.  Get  my  cut " 
%  prices  before  you  buy.  I  pay  the  freight.  guarantee  the  A 
I  quality.  Jim  Brown.  ( 

I  THE  BROWN  FENCE  t  WIRE  CO.,  DepUC04.  Cleveland,  0.  { 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual 
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Protect  your  baby  chicks  from  this  month’s 
uncertain  weather— insure  the  life  of  every 
fluffy  little  bird-enjoy  the  profit  and  sat* 
isf action  of  saving  your  hatches 

You  can’t  control  the  weather,  but  when  you 
feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  in  March  the  little 
chicks  respond  to  it  as  they  do  to  sunshine  and 
June  weather.  For  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  is  the 
feed  that  “works  like  sunshine.”  It  contains  Cod 
Liver  Oil,  so  that  bone-weakness  is  eliminated. 

And  it  also  contains  Cod  Liver  Meal— -that 
marvelous  substance  that  helps  the  nourishing 
oatmeal  and  other  ingredients  put  their  good¬ 
ness  right  into  the  blood,  flesh,  and  frame  of  the 
baby  chick. 

Cod  Liver  Oil  gives  the  chicks  a  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  vitamins  that  prevent  rickets,  soft 
bones,  toe-picking  and  other  destructive  troubles. 

And  oatmeal,  the  base  of  this  “sunshine  ration,” 
is  especially  good  for  chicks.  It  is  soft,  and  easfly 
digested  by  the  chick’s  tender  digestive  organs.  To 
the  oatmeal  are  added  minerals,  proteins,  and  other 
ingredients  to  form  a  complete,  balanced  feed. 
Chicks  started  on  Ful-O-Pep  can  be  raised  into 
profit-making  poultry — heavy  layers,  vigorous 
cockerels,  or  prime  early  market  fowl. 

It’s  easy  to  feed  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter;  buy 
it  from  the  dealer  near  you  who  handles  Quaker 
Feeds.  He  has  Ful-O-Pep  Fine  Chick  Feed,  too. 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  the  1 92  7  F ul-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book.  The  10th  annual  edition  is  ready, 
and  it’s  just  full  of  valuable  information.  Fill 
out  the  coupon,  mail  it  today. 


Why  the  President  Vetoed  the  Farm  Bill 

( Continued  from  page  13) 


Quaker 

Ful-O-Pep 

Poultry 

Feeds 


Quaker 
Dairy  Rations 
10%  20%  24% 


Quaker 

Pig-N-Hog 

Meal 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


Quaker  Qals  (bmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY, 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Building.  Dept^SC, Chicago,  11*. 

Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your 
Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book. 


The  bill  is  essentially  a  price-fixing 
bill,  because  in  practical  working  the 
board  must  arrive  in  some  way  at  the 
premium  price  which  will  be  demanded 
from  the  American  consumer,  and  it 
ntust  fix  these  prices  in  the  contracts 
at  which  it  will  authorize  purchases  by 
flour  millers,  packers,  other  manufac¬ 
turers,  .and  such  cooperatives  as  may 
be  used,  for  the  board  must  formulate 
a  basis  upon  which  the  board  will  pay 
losses  on  the  export  of  their  surplus. 

.Therefore  the  bill  means  an  enormous 
building  up  of  Government  bureaucracy 
to  let  and  inspect  these  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  contracts  with  all  their  infinite 
variety  of  terms  covering  different 
goods  and  their  differdnt  grades  and 
qualities.  In  turn,  all  of  the  contracts 
of  resales  by  these  institutions  must  be 
examined  and  checked  to  determine  the 
losses  made.  '  . 


Quaker 

Sugared 

Schumacher 

Feed 


Increases  Bureaucracy 

Parallel  with  it  another  bureaucracy 
must  be  built  up  to  collect  and  distrib¬ 
ute  the  equalization  fee.  It  calls  for  an 
aggregation  of  bureaucracy  dominating 
the  fortunes  of  American  farmers,  in¬ 
truding  into  their  affairs  and  offering  in¬ 
finite  opportunities  to  fraud  and  inca¬ 
pacity.  It  does  not  replace  any  middle 
men  or  manufacturers,  it  means  that 
thousands  of  officials  are  set  to  watch 
them  and  the  farmers  to  see  that  they 
do  not  evade  the  requirements.  One  of 
our  difficulties  today  is  the  great  spread 
between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. 

All  these  increased  processors  profits 
and  this  cost  of  bureaucracy  must  sim¬ 
ply  add  to  this  spread  without  bringing 
to  the  farmer  any  return  on  such  items. 

In  fact,  as  he  is  a  .large  consumer  be 
also  pays  this.  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  proposed  that  the  administration 
of  this  plan  shall  be  in  the  control  of  a 
board  whose  members  are  nominated  to 
the  President  by  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  for  his  transmission  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation.  That  appears  to  be 
an  unconstitutional  limitation  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  President,  hut,  far  more 
important  than  this,  I  do  not.  believe 
that  upon  serious  consideration  the 
farmers  of  America  would  tolerate  the 
precedent  of  a  body  of  men  chosen  sole¬ 
ly  hv  one  industry  who,  acting  in  the 
name  of  the  Government,  shall  arrange 
for  contracts  which  determine  prices, 
secure  the  buying  and  selling  of  com¬ 
modities,  the  levying  of  taxes'  on  that 
industry,  and  pay  losses  on  foreign 
dumping  of  any  surplus.  There  is  no 
reason  why  other  industries — copper, 
coal,  lumber,  textiles,  and  others  m 
every  occasional  difficulty  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  same  treatment  hv  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Such  action  would  establish 
bureaucracy  on  such  a  scale  as  to  domi¬ 
nate  not  only  the  economic  life  hut  the 
moral,  social,  and  political  future  of  out- 
people. 

No  Check  on  Board 

The  amount  of  the  equalization  fees, 
the  method  of  collection  and  disposition 
of  these  great  sums  of  money  aie  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board  without  any 
effective  check  or  review  from  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  or  Congress — a  delegation  of 
powers  under  which  our  fortn  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  not  continue. 

This  suggestion  is  faulty  in  another 
respect,  namely,  that  failure  ■would  ^  e 
demonstrated  only  by  the  accumulation 
of  a  huge  surplus  in  storage.  _  T  he  dis¬ 
continuance  of  operations,  while  a  vast 
supply  remained  in  storage,  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  prolonged  depression  of  price 
through  the  surplus  being  fed  into  the 
markets  or  through  fear  of  its  sale. 

While  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $250,000,000.  it  fails  to  re¬ 
strict  the  contracts  of  the  Board  within 
that  sum  and  nowhere  denies  the  liabil¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States  for  additional 
sums  of  money.  If  the  Board  had  be¬ 
gun  operating  in  the  192d  cotton  crop 
when  prices  were  around  20  cents  a 
pound  and  had  then  attempted  to  hold 
up  the  price  on  the  1926  crop  at  a  level 
which  induced  the  picking  of  the  whole 
crop,  the  whole  $250,000,000  would  have 
been  spent  and  great  commitments  be- 
vond  that  figure  have  been  entered  into. 
The  allocation  of  $100,000,000  to  cotton 
in  last  year’s  hill,  plus  the  suggested  fee 
of  $5  a  bale,  would  have  been  complete- 


ly  exhausted  long  before  the  1926  crop 
came  into  the  market.  And,  if  the  equali¬ 
zation  fee  should  prove  unconstitutional 
or  otherwise  uncollectible,  the  Treasury 
would  have  been  committed  by  con¬ 
tracts  to  a  liability  to  the  extent  of  the 
whole  revolving  fund. 

Apart  from  the  necessity  of  contract¬ 
ing  with  the  packers,  the  bill  confers 
upon  the  Board  unlimited  power  as  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  duration  of  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  processors.  It  does 
not  even  enjoin  an  absence  of  “unreas¬ 
onable”  discrimination  between  them, 
although  it  does  prohibit  “unreason¬ 
able”  .discrimination  between  coopera¬ 
tives.  The  Board  would  therefore  pos¬ 
sess  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
over  many  legitimate  business  organi¬ 
zations,  since  none  could  compete 
against  a  processor  enjoying  a  contract 
with  the  board  protecting  it  against 
loss.  The  Board  could  go  unlimitedly 
into  processing  for  its  own  account,  if 
it  so  desired.  No  such  unrestricted  pow¬ 
ers  have  ever  been  conferred  upon  any 
Board. 

The  insurance  proposal  amounts  to  a 
straight  Government  agreement  to  pay 
to  the  cooperative  associations  any  loss 
which  they  may  incur  in  withholding 
commodities  from  the  market — no  mat¬ 
ter  how  high  the  price  may  go  in  the 
meantime.  For  example,  a  wheat  co¬ 
operative  may,  in  a  year  of  shortage, 
take  wheat  from  a  member  on  a  day 
when  it  is  selling  at  $2.50  a  bushel.  Un¬ 
der  this  hill  it  may  decide  to  hold  it  for 
$3  but  be  insured  that  if  the  market 
breaks  the  Government  will  pay  it  the 
difference  between  $2.50  and  the  price 
at  which  the  cooperative  actually  dis¬ 
poses  of  the  wheat.  Nothing  more  des¬ 
tructive  of  all  orderly  processes  of  trade 
could  be  imagined,  ’  and  nothing  more 
unfair  to  the  nonmember  of  the  cooper¬ 
ative,  since  his  equalization  fee  would 
be  used  to  pay  the  losses.  v  '1‘  ■' 


Many  Inspectors  Necessary 

It  would  take  a  horde  of  inspectors 
to  assure  the  payment  of  the  fee  on  the 
particular  corn  required  to  bear  it.  A 
feeder  of  cattle  who  had  the  necessary 
machinery  to  grind  or  crush  his  corn 
bought  from  other  farmers  for  feeding 
purposes  would  be  able  to  market  his 
cattle  free  from  the  cost  of  the  equali 
zation  fee,  while  another  feeder  who  put- 
chased  such  ground  feed  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  market  his  cattle  with  the  add¬ 
ed  cost  of  the  equalization  fee  on  the 
corn.  This,  of  course,  would  be  true  as 
to  swine;  moreover,  the  feeder  who  had 
been  compelled  to  purchase  the  ground 
feed  would  pay  the  fee  on  that,  and 
when  he  sells  his  swine  he  pays  an  ad¬ 
ditional  fee  on  that-  transaction,  lie 

pays  twice.  *  *  *  .. 

Xn  fixing  the  amount  of  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  fee  the  Board  must  necessarily  esti¬ 
mate  the  crop,  because  it  is  their  duty 
to  estimate  the  probable  “advances, 
losses,  costs,  and  charges  to  be  paid 
and  to  determine  the  amount  for  eacn 
unit.  Of  course,  they  are  compelled  to 
estimate  the  crop  in  order  to  estimate 
the  number  of  units.  One  of  the  co¬ 
authors  of  the  bill  suggests  that  if  the 
law  had  been  in  operation  from  1923  tne 
equalization  fee  on  wheat  should  >ie 
$131,750,000.  I  mention  this  to  show 
the  large  sums  involved.  If  either  the 
estimate  of  the  crop  or  the  size  ot  the 
fund  needed  should  be  inaccurate,  so 
that  there  is  collected  many  millions 
more  than  needed,  there  is  no  way  to 
return  it  to  the  producer.  Suppose  J:h 
should  he  estimated  an  exportable  st  r 
plus  of  200,000,000  husheJs  of  wheat  and 
there  is  a  surplus  of  but  100,000,00  , 
fund  would  be  almost  twice  as  large  as 
i,  should  be.  and  if  .the  amount  mvo  v- 
cd  should  be  anything  like  that  stated 
bv  Representative  Haugen  the  Board 
would  have  fifty-five  or  sixty  ni.il 
more  than  needed  of  the  farmers  mon+ 
ey.  There  is  no  way  to  return  it. 

Difficult  to  Determine  Fees 

Another  difficulty  will  be  in  making 
proper  estimates  of  the  amount  of  P  o 
ducts  and  the  amount  of  the  equaliza 

’“it  is  Improbable  that  this  Board 1  corf 
do  any  better  in  this  respect  than 
been  done  by  the  Departuient  of  Ak  ^ 
culture.  In  spring  wheat  the  c. 

f  Continued  on  poge  24^ 
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Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so' many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I 
used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White- 
Wvandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Readers 
are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  _  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.'’  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don  t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where 
you  lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Tnd.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.'  Finally  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


About  Shipping  Eggs  to  New 
York  City 

JTAVING  shipped  eggs  to  the  New 
York  City  market  for  several  years, 
perhaps  our  experience  along  that  line 
might  be  of  interest  to  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  readers.  Although  our  eggs  are 
not  fancy  enough  to  bring  the  fanciest 
prices,  we  have  always  had  the  price  for 
firsts  or  extra  firsts.  Last  year  they 
*■  brought  from  io  to  20  cents  right  along 
above  what  the  storekeepers  in  town  were 
paying. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  demand  is  un¬ 
washed  white  eggs,  but  it  is  better  to  wipe 
them  off  a  little  with  a  damp  cloth  than 
ship  them  dirty  and  with  proper  attention 
paid  to  keeping  nests  and  henhouses  clean, 
there  will  be  few  dirty  eggs. 

Separate  Whites  and  Browns 

If  brown  and  white  are  packed  in  the 
same  cases  they  should  be  packed  separ¬ 
ately  or  one  will  get  the  price  for  mixed 
instead  of  for  brown  and  whites.  Of 
course,  the  fresher  the  eggs  the  better  and 
the  closer  they  are  graded  the  higher  price 
they  bring.  A  few  undersized  or  off  color 
eggs  lower  the  price  so  such  eggs  can  be 
saved  for  home  consumption  or  sold  loc¬ 
ally.  Extra  large  eggs  or  those  having 
thin  spots  in  the  shell  are  liable  to  be 
broken  in  transit  and  should  be  left  out. 
Eggs  should  be  kept  where  the  temperature 
is  neither  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

Needless  to  say  cases  as  well  as  flats 
and  fillers  should  be  in  good  condition. 
Excelsior  or  excelsior  pads  should  be  plac¬ 
ed  top  and  bottom  of  each  half  case.  Never 
use  papers  or  magazines  for  packing. 
After  nailing  the  case  securely  it  is  wisest 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  and  wire  at  each 
end. 

Tags  should  be  plainly  written,  with 
name  and  address  of  both  consignee  and 
consignor,  number  of  eggs  given,  also 
color,  whether  brown  or  whites  or  both. 
Tags  are  nailed  one  on  each  end  of  the 
case,  but  never  on  top  or  sides. 


GLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 

T  If _  _  __  _ 


If  you  warn  unusuai  success  with  your 
them  under  GLASS  CLOTH. 


chicks  raise  mem  unuer  vjju/ioo  i_<jla/iti 
This  wonder  material  admits  the  ultra- violet- 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass  -  * 

Is  tops  them.)  These  rays  pre¬ 
sent  rickets,  softness,  leg 
weakness  and  many  other 
chick  troubles.  Death  loss 
from  these  causesis  stopDed. 

Ultra-violet  rays 


Fred  Turner  speed  up  the  builcL 
Oriainator 


lie  and 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Glass 


Originator  w-  a.uu 

ofG&sClotH?™*-  aCh|cRs 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
i>y  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
^o.  Waterlpo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
u  alko  W  bite  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s 
just  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  dis- 
ease  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
fliieks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after 
the  first  dose. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar- 
j,ea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk— 
postage  prepaid— so  you  can  see  for 
Kurself  what  a  wonder-working  remedy 
;  IS  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks. 
ttrnLL  fu".  Provf— as  thousands  have 

donhD  h*rt  W1  stop  ymir  losses  and 
;We-  <treb,le-  even  quadruple  your 

(or  M00SferU  S°C  fi°r  package  of  Walko 
all  ^  °r  CXtra  large  box) — give  it  in 
You’ll  f  U!iS  water  and  watch  results, 
i  on  ll  find  you  won’t,  lose  one  chick 
^here  you  lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a 

guarantee Y°U-  ru,n  ~  no  risk-  We 
PromnVl  -r  t0  ,ret>md  jour  money 

little  PchUf  y°U  d°n  1  fmcI  Jt  the  greatest 
'.ue  cluck  saver  von  ever  used  Tbo 

sDoneer  tNa,ti0,]al  feank’  the  Sdest  I  d 

S  Sfb Uba?k  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
_ _  back  of  our  guarantee. 


Important  Correction  in  the 
Reference  Number 


Due  to  the  last  minute  rush  in  the 
composing  room  when  getting  out  our 
Annual  Reference  Number  an  error  was 
made  in  the  headings  on  two  tables  on 
page  three  which  gives  figures  about 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  Agriculture. 
The  table  headed  “Farm  Facts  About 
New  York  State  Agriculture”  gives  the 
figures  for  New  Jersey  and  the  table 
headed  “Farm  Facts  About  New  Jersey 
Agriculture”  gives  the  figures  for  New 
York  state. 


and  grow  very  fast.  If  you  want 
to  raise  every  chick,  if  you  wan 
eiirly  broilers  and  layers,  put 
GLASS  CLOTH  i  n  your  brooder 


r-  ck°TH  i  s  the  cheapest  and  best  covering:  for  hot 
beds.  Costa  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
the !?fed  blgf??r  y®ld,3 because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 

^L=  tv,K,V\n£,ulTa'V’olet  ra>3  cf  the  snn-  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better,  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 


ywiu  ju  your  orooaer - — - - 

house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed 
where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real  sunlight.  It 

rrfccrfnTH  th  ,remedy-  All  you  need1  9  a  roll  of 
OLAbb  C  LOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber  Millionsof 
yards  in  use  today  Repays 'its  cost  many  times  a  season. 


and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame  Under  glass'* 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  TighU 


Yhe  Ames  Test 


a 


Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  tinder  plain 
died  while  all  under 
,  GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and 


- - A' - -V*  noiiuvi  VIVMCIi 

,  Pa  tented-- Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner* 
Bros. ,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  A voi d  1  nutations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
l^e  «  5eClall7u  treatej?  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe.  y 


urn 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 

n  M  Qfi  1  n  nrir]/\  J  /  W 1  ll 


and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid,  ; 
cover  scratch  shed  9x16  ft.)  If 
after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 


^SrlpPdt°^e1ii1Vuelaatino^  et(fr  thaksLssoFany  substitute,  retmfn  it  and*we  will 


- -  -  -  — ^  I  li  i  WU  CX11CKS  Lna 

and  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none. 


M  none.  trating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  0112 


,  Nebr. 
Wellington,  Ohio 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

*  (  - 1  ..  1*1  « •  . 


Anyone  having  a  good  private  trade  or 
other  market  would  probably  be  foolish 
to  change  on  the  other  hand  if  one  sells 
to  the  storekeeper  who  in  turn  ships  to  the 
city,  he  ought  to  make  the  merchant’s 
profit  if  not  more  for  while  the  store¬ 
keeper  has  all  sorts  to  grade  and  ship 
the  individual  has  only  his  or  her  own. — 
E.  M.  N. - - 


Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  ”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
*  h  of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.'  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
"1  has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
J  efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
(  absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
«,  Y  bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  1  here  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


AERMOTOR  CO. 

DES  MOINES  OAKLAND 


Brooder 


DALLAS 

MINNEAPOLIS 


Stop  Cranking 


USE 


Made  for 


96 


VVAWafeRr,o^^^°” 

economical6  ,the  ^  1  \0c  regular  size  (or  f  ]  $1 
Diarrhea  Renmfv  kagC  °-  ,Walko  White 

your  no, -  to  at  your  risk.  Send  it  on 
money5  if ^ffAntfe.  to  Promptly  refund  my 

50c  (orat$f  GO)”1  %erynWay’  1  am 
heck  or  currency  acceptable.^)"  °*  m°ney  °rder> 
Name 


7o\vn 

State 


-Mark  "v'”‘ . R  ED . 

"'anted?  Li"  sq,uare  ““Keating  size  package 

0ne-thi'-d  timers  :tbout 


as  much  as  small. 


The  Cornell  Fattening  Ration 


50  lbs  cornmeal 
20  lbs.  white  wheat  middlings 
10  lbs.  grd.  oats 

Mix  to  a  batter,  fresh  at  each  feeding 
with  buttermilk  or  skim  milk;  approxi¬ 
mately  1  quart  milk  to  1  lb.  (1  quart) 
mash. 

If  milk  is  not  available,  add  20  lbs.  high 
grade  meat  scrap..  Mix  fresh  each  feeding, 
using  V/2  quarts  water  to  2  lbs.  (2  quarts) 
mash. 


The  birds  should  be  fed  all  that  they 
will  clean  up  readily  twice  daily  (at 
about  equal  intervals)  for  about  two 
weeks,  which  is  usually  as  long  as  fowls 
will  “stand  up’’  under  such  heavy  feed¬ 
ing. 

Broilers  may  be  held  longer,  especial¬ 
ly  if  they  are  pen-fattened.  They  should 
be  fed  grain  in  the  litter  at  noon. 

In  order  that  they  will  eat  the  new 
ration  greedily,  birds  should  not  be  fed 
for  the.  first  24  hours  after  they  are 
placed  in  the  crates  or  the  pens. 

If  at  any  time  the  birds  go  “off  feed” 
one  feeding  should  be  omitted.  Clean 
pails  and  troughs  will  help  to  prevent 
this  condition. 

Grit,  shell,  green  feed,  and  water  are 
unnecessary  except  in  hot  weather, 
( Continued  on  page  22) 


Tor  $4.96  j-ou  can  make  a  better  brood- 
ei  than  you  can  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 

L  Ji.aS  60  chV;ks  ^th  less  fus® 
and  woilt  than  any  brooder  made.  It 

will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  lien.  I  will  send  you,  with- 

derfuClhhSPlaDvf0r  makin«  this  won- 
derlul  biooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 

hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 

i!ul  y,materia!s  J-ou  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  tew  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 

a  1  11 111*}11?:  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 

SrV"  tne  world.’  in  that  it  will  burn 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  Iona 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 

ftr°onftaUYfire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow1 

foroehfY  l>  CaU  b11  lfc,  and  lisht  ifc  and 
jp> yet  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 

oil.  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 

to  Jn  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 

brooder  heater  today ;  price  $4.75  post- 

T  f  Ll  y  c  d,°°r’  ,  l  ry  the  heater  out. 
It  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  days 
and  1  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
I.  Putnam,  Route  327- B,  Elmira ]  N.  Y. 


KWIK-GO  FORDSON 

STARTER 


Hot  Shot  Holder  and  switch  permanent¬ 
ly  attached.  Starts  Fordson  on  cold 
mornings  with  %  turn.  Sold  on  trial 


$3.00 

From  dealer  ,  or  direct  prepaid 

KEMP  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

State  Street,  Rochester,  N. 


Y. 


Poultry  Appliances 


Our  CATALOGUE  of  Cornell  Poultry  Appliances,  de¬ 
signed  at  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  contains  many  new  time-saving, 
labor-saving,  money-making  inventions  for  the  poul¬ 
try  raiser. 

Write  for  a  copy.  No  charge 
TREMAN,  KING  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.Y..U.S.A. 


KILL  C 

MIC  EL ' 

K  RATS 

INSTANTLY 


WITH 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 
ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 


oaugoTsts  25* 

IP  YOUR  DRUGGIST 
cannot  Supply  you 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  HIS  NAME 


ROEBER &  KUEBIERCQ 

NEWARK.  N.J. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Kill  Rats  New 


clear 


Way 

in  France  the  World’s  greatest  lab¬ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  by  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  cats,  birds,  chickens  or 
dwellings  and  outbuildings,  with 


pets  Quickly  .......  . . .  „„„ 

no  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus, 
c  n  1  Get  our  free  book  on  rats 

L  l66  DOOK  antl  mice,  telling  about 

VIRUS  and  how  to  get  some. 


VIRUS,  Inc.  Dept.  5-A  121  W.  15th  St.  New  York 
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THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fme  healthy 

chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25 
S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  3.  To 
Wh.  &  Bd.  Bocks;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  B.  I. 

Reds.  Bl.  Minorcas  . 1-00 

Wh.  Wyandottcs;  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  ..4.25 

•Jersey  Black  Giants  . . 7.00  13.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  . 3.50  6.50 

Mixed  Chicks  (Lights  &  Heavies)  - 3.25  6.00 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light I  . 3.00  5.50 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


7.75 
S.  25 


100 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 

25.00 

12.00 

11.00 

40.00 


500 

62.00 

72.00 

75.00 

115.00 

60.00 

55.00 

50.00 


BOX  1 


1000 

120.00 

140.00 

145.00 


120.00 

110.00 

100.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


a  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 
pleased 


50 


Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  in  1927. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  .  y'qn 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . ••• 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  S.,  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca  .  o.iu 

2.v « "iSEf  fia'iS#  A  *■  *•  «•  *■ 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

TV 


CERT-0 

-CULD. 

100 

500 

1000 

$20.00 

$05.00 

$180.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be- 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  L  Reds, 
Anconas,  BuS  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Ciiick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


ggggSCTBMmVn — |  ,1,  iMl  ilirfm  iwiiwrwr  ■  win  ■  ■  i ■  i - 

__  _  -  _~n  ,nT>  ■  ITV  rilirKC  Bred  from  healthy,  pure  bred,  heavy  laying  parent 

ClLASEK  VI  S  ALJ  I  ¥  V/I1lvfV3  etock  of  the  blood  of  the  best  strains  in  the  country, 

- .  m _ t  wt7«Toir«ff  norpna  Sh<»*.r.ard  Pane.  Holterman.  Thomnson.  etc.  AH  Flocks  carefully 

WILL  SUIT  YOU. 
au  iuu  ouU  500  lOOO 
White,;'B,^w^i.^homTrnc5na ....  $7.00  $13.00  $38.00  $62.50  $120 

i-|g  HU  |f  °g  HI  fig 

Assortwf  bre?d£,  SO,  $7;  100,'  $13;  300.  $38:  500.  $62.50.  Assorted  lifrht.  100,  $10 

straight.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement  NOW.  Get  them  when  you  want  them.  Ref.,  Peoples 
Rankinsr  Company  or  Postmaster.  You  take  no  chance^ 

THE  GLASER  HATCHERIES 


’  Box  155-N 


McCOMB.  OHIO 


Order  from 


SELECT.  CAREFULLY  mS^CTED.  F^RANGESTOCK 
40.000  Weekly.  Postpaid  100  per  cent  Livd^Delivery  •  -  -  - 

Wnite,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns . 

White.  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks . 

White  Wyndots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Giants 
Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  . 

Mixed.  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  .  *  •  •  h;TChERY 

this  Ad.  Catalog  Free.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


400 

$SO.OO 

so.oo 

58.00 

62.00 

84.00 

50.00 

40.00 

58 


600 

$72.00 

84.00 

84.00 

90.00 


1000 
$120. CO 
140.00 
140-C0 
150.00 


75.00 

60.00  1  _ 

BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


125.00 

100.00 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prints.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

OUR  1  1th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


CHICKS: 


“KEYSTONE  CHICKS 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  each  and 
up.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


High  qualily.farm  bredS.C.  White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg.  a  nd  hatched  in  our  dec- 
trie  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Bodes,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reus,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


The  Cornell  Fattening  Ration 

( Continued  from  page  2i) 

when  milk  or  water  may  be  given  as  a 
drilik  at  noon. 

Crates  constructed  from  slats  should 
be  built  36  inches  square  by  20  inches 
high,  with  false  bottoms  of  1-inch  mesh 
wire  poultry  netting.  The  feed  troughs 
should  be  suspended  outside. 

The  capacity  of  such  a  crate,  is  from 
six  to  eight  fowls  or  from  ten  to  twelve 
broilers,  determined  by  the  number  that 
can  eat  from  the  trough  at  once. 

For  summer  use  the  crates  should  be 
placed  in  a  comfortable  temperature 
outside  in  the  shade  or  in  an  open  shed, 
and  in  a  reasonably  warm  house  for  fall 
and  winter  use. 

Pen  Fattening 

For  best  results  the  flock  should  be 
limited  to  twenty  or  thirty  birds,  with 
two  square  feet  of  floor  space  allowed 
for  each  fowl.  . 

To  prevent  dirt  and  waste,  teed 
troughs  should  he  so  built  that  the  birds 
cannot  walk  in  them. 

Results 

Well-fattened  birds  are  worth  more 
a  pound  than  range  stock,  due  to  im 
proved  quality  of  flesh. 

These  rations  are  recommended  for 
both  young  and  old  stock. 

Attention  should  he  called  to  the  fact 
that  birds  “off  condition”  or  of  low  vi¬ 
tality  cannot  he  fattened  profitably.  Be¬ 
fore  the  birds  are  placed  in  the  crates 
they  should  be  treated  for  lice. 

Clean,  mite-free  quarters  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  keen  appetites — the  key 
note  of  successful  fattening. 

Do  Not  Keep  Scrubs  or  Cross 
Breeds 

“I  have  a  flock  of  125  Buff  Orpingtons. 
These  were  from  good  blooded  stock  but  a 
neighbor  had  R.  I.  Reds  and  they  got  mix¬ 
ed  with  the  Reds  before  we  were  aware  of 
it.  We  have  always  kept  the  stock  we  had 
as  they  were  good  layers  and  also  heavy 
birds.  Have  culled  them  out  and  have 
bought  the  best  males  I  could  get.  I  nave 
had  several  chances  to  sell  them  but  1  will 
not  sell  them  on  account  of  their  being 
mixed  with  the  Reds.  This  was  5 
aqo  they  mixed.  I  am  told  in  time  they 
will  be  pureblooded  stock.  Will  they  ever 
be7  If  so,  how  long  till  I  could  sell  them 
as  such?  We  pick  out  all  birds  that  show 
any  red  in  them." — Mrs.  O.  L.  G.?  Pa. 

YOUR  Buff  Orpingtons  will  never  be 
entirely  purebred  and  we  feel  that 
you  will  he  wise  to  dispose  of  them  and 
start  over  again.  Purebred  day  old 
chicks  or  hatching  eggs  cost  very  little 
more  than  scrubs  and  we  feel  that  it 
never  pays  to  keep  scrubs  or  any  bilds 
that  have  a  mixture  of  two  breeds. 


IS  Years’  Breeding 
for  type,  color, 
vigor  and  egg 
production 


Put  yourself  15  years  ahead  in  the  poul¬ 
try  game  by  starting-  with  Rosemont  Dis¬ 
tinctive  Chicks  from  standard-bred  hocks. 
You  will  sret  stamina,  beauty  and  plenty 
of  eggs  when  eggs  are  high.  And  our 
prices  are  so  reasonable  that  you  can  afford 
Rosemont  Chicks— any  leading  breed,  in¬ 
cluding  Stale-Certified  Jersey  Black  Giants. 

Write  for  1927  Catalog 

It  pictures  and  describes  our  foundation 
flocks;  incubator  equipment  and  breeding 
and  hatching  methods.  Gives  helpful  hints 
on  culling.  "Write  for  your  copy  and  luce 
List. 

I  ROSEMONT  POULTRY  FARMS  & 
HATCHERY 

Drawer  14 

RoSCWOnt,  Hunterdon  County  New  Jersev 


iNJYCMCKS 

/ frem A  PavLmmm 

because  ss^p&aarusi. « 

a*  *  vr  ss«“  s 

1 1°i  r.™“  s*  «« 

F REE lel i S P  5h®WpCLLRTS,  Ter 

bill  and  jrnany  other  facts  about  our  breeding  ^ariu. 
Dept 

eigenrauch  farms  y 

red  bank  new  jerse\ 


V;rTTAiyr  VAllcy  chick 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed! 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .......  4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75 
Broiler  Chicks  .  300  — 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lot 
free  on  reriuest.  -Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


We 

ship  C. 

0.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

4.25 

7.75 

14.50 

4.75 

8.75 

16.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

Quality  CMcks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
•  — free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100  <4  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early ,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FA1RPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


Uriiup sWCSP 


SINGLE  comb 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapuest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  babv  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  ulL orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Thev  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  flock  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legba tided  by  0  .  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Itock,  W.  Bock,  R.  1. 
Reds  $15,  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free  1  Order  from 
this  ad.  SOUOERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Bax  M,  Bucyrus,  0 


March  and  April  Prices  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  Vi.  Leghorns  $12  $j7.50  $110 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  12  57.50  11U 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks  14  67.50  130 

R.  1.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
.Odds  and  F,nds 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


14  67.50  130 

14  67.50  130 

10  47.50  90 

Richfield,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


mure)  BARRED  ROCK  AND 
IlflrS  SINGLE  COMBED 
JUIlLU  WHITE  LEGHORN 

A  Hatch  every  day.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arrival.  Good 
Quality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


T r aTthy  HARDY.  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
pure  bred 'heavy  laying  flocks  that  h« 

JJf  “s'u N BEAM^'  chTcKS  iSTbSni^r-.lw.tl, 

PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postpaid  to  your  door  50_  10 

Wh  Br.  &  Bn®  Leghorns  ..$<>•<  £ 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  J'U 

!l&&  m  wyandots  ■ 

Heavy1  Assort  wif'lOO^S^S^^ssorteTahhrcedsUl  00, 

TENTH  eYEAILr  SS*  7^  Hatcheries. 

SAr ^C«:°n.&  «erSF.NDLAY,  OHIO 


$13.00 

15.00 

15.00 

16.00 

16.00 


$62.50 

72.50 

72.50 

77.50 
77  50 


Early  Hatched  Pullets  Best 

TT  is  important  to  get  early  hatched 
A  chicks  and  those  who  plan  to  buy 
chicks  should  order  them  early  so  they 
will  be  sure  of  getting  them  when  they 
want  them. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
found  that  pullets  hatched  before  May 
1st  average  9.5  more  eggs  for  the  year 
than  those  hatched  after  May  1st. 

Heavy  breeds  should  be  hatched  in 
March  and  April.  The  light  breeds  in 
late  March,  throughout  April,  and  the 
first  half  of  May.  Chicks  from  flocks 
with  known  egg  records  invariably  de¬ 
velop  into  the  best  layers. 

Treats  for  the  Poultry 

DURING  the  long  winter  when  the 
hens  are  shut  up,  little  changes  in 
the  menu  do  much  to  brighten,  them 
especially  on  dull  days  when  it  is  snow¬ 
ing  or  raining.  Very  often,  I  go  down 
to  the  cellar  at  night,  lamp  in  one  hand, 
a  pail  and  a  knife  in  the  other. 

Here  we  have  a  big  pile  of  turnips, 
as  we  grow  a  lot  for  the  stock.  Owing 
to  the  mild  winter  we  have  had,  they 
remind  me  of  a  garden  with  their  luxuri- 


CH,C“« 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorn? 
Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns 
Anconas  '•-•••  • ■  • 

S.  C  &  R-  C.  Reds 

Barred  Rocks  . 

SC.  Bl.  Minorcas  . . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Bocks  . 
Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes 
Bmf  Orpingtons 


25 

. $3.50 

. 3.50 

. .  8.75 
4.00 


4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.50 

4.50 


50 

$6.50 

6.50 
7.00 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.50 


100 
$12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
14.00 
16.00 
16.00 


a„  sSETwar 

KS.  rSna’t-i •»;; 


i  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

ers  that  live,  grow  »nd  lay.  in  chicl-s  on  j)and  for 
all  year  around  ^^p^^e  prepaid.  Live  delivery  gwr' 

xr'cSiTwS r  fir  -"<•  >« » 

at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

f  LEGHORNS.  Bred  for  extra  heavy  eg  pur# 

m7  c  rai50Ms;«.  — 


|  CHICKS  sMixecd  £, 

tr  EwsmwsER,  n.xre30rangMC  austerville.  pa. 
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HOW  TO 
GET  200 


A 

YEAR 


WRITE  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
y  *  \  first  honors  in  the 
.  \  entire  contest. 


mwm 


w 


Write  for  “Hove  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year ” 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N  J.  Springfield,  Mass, 

lrenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

s'  o  SahiteiaSd  Brmvn  Leghorns  ?  !$12100 
V-  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  ......  14  00 

Broders  °r  Mixed  Chicks  .  iqoo 

Pirect  Wyckoff  Strain..  20.00 

foP0%'aRr^weSc°n  n00;  and  )00Q  lots- 

,  Ere  pend  Saje  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Rich'La  ■  o  ACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  .  .  .  Box  No.  161 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  Altieric5’s  b«‘ 

AncePUtatip  °f  bi8her  quality  at  7P  eacf  up!'  Leghons 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandotte*?.  Giants?  OrpingS 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

tnpai.iv.ir f,. 

Gmacsizzxm 

Menno  DOnrrre  ...  


cIrt-o”culDS-  RUPP’S  INVINCIBLE”  CHICKS A 

int-  purT.  insures isoeh  FLOCKS.  12  lead-1 

IrchSolp.  OHlSTCH  RUPPTivjgr. 


Ray  for  chicks  when  you  get  I  we 
them.  Write  for  big  illustrated  5*11*1. 
'catalog.  Fine  pure-Dred  stock,  I c,op- 
W.  Ossege  Hatchery,  Box  20,  Ottawa,  O. 


Properly  hatched. 
Safe  delivery. 
Barred  Rocks  14c. 


baby  chicks 

White  Leghorns  13c 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY.  MIFFLIN,  PA. 

Ki LEGHORN  CHICKS 

»«■  »l.riAMEo’  fcl  !“1'> „'™«  ««  321  S 

Diarrhea  tested.  Catafo"^8  d  REDS‘  0fflcial)y  White 

^^0ULm  P«Pt-  A.  SEAFORn 

Baby  chicks 

*Kl  HnocksBr0TO  Legh0™3  .•••I32550  $6. *50  f\°2°00 

jDwd  Chicks  . .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

LHESTER  VALLEY  h  a  for  free  circular. 

* - -  LtY  hATCHEBY,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DUCKLINGS  IS 

-  Guin^T  Bantamf 
l0"'  CafaI^  PlbRE°ERC3rARMS? 


ant  yellow  foliage.  _  So  I  cut  off  this 
leafage  till  my  pail  is  full,  then  I  chop 
them  into  smaller  pieces,  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  hens.  Next  morning, 
about  10  A.  M.  I  fill  the  troughs  in 
the  three  rooms  with  these,  and  it  is  a 
gladdening  sight  to  a  fowl  lover  to  see 
the  excitement  that  is  caused.  In  a  very 
few  minutes,  the  last  bite  has  disappear¬ 
ed.  On  the  days  I  give  this,  I  omit 
hanging  halved  turnips  on  the  walls,  so 
that  the  following  da}',  these  are  in 
themselves  more  of  a  treat. 

At  other  times,  I  chop  up  apples 
which  we  get  in  an  old  abandoned  or¬ 
chard,  and  fill  the  troughs  with  them. 
Scattering  them  on  the  floor  would  spoil 
the  straw  litter  which  it  is  my  endeavor 
to  keep  dry  and  warm  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

Then  a  feed  of  rolled  oats  occasion¬ 
ally  is  another  treat.  Beet  roots  are  hung 
upon  the  walls  some  days,  instead  of  the 
turnips  and  up  to  Christmas  I  had  cab¬ 
bages  as  another  little  variety — H 
MacF. 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

The  Famous  Extra-Profit  Strains 

ductive  Rmpot  Quatity’chlclfs. bUSineSS  bas  bwn  made  more  certain  with  specially  hardy,  specially  pro- 
much  gr??ttertyourap?ofl[rwiaildhemODCy  °"  theS6  Chkk-  that  y°U  WOuld  °n  0rdin3ry  stralns  and  Just  see  bow 

C  ,  ,  , MY  free  book  gives  the  proofs 

ir-tUKVSS  'SfflSPcWg  “•  "™ 

LEGHORNS  REDS  ROCKS  WYANDOTTES 

BOX  29 


_  / 


Look  Out  for  Moldy  Litter 

AS  the  result  of  so  much  wet  weather 
in  most  parts  of  the  State  last  fall  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  the  straw  used 
as  litter  carefully  to  see  that  it  is  free 
from  mold.  Moldy  straw  and  food  may 
cause  a  large  number  of  birds  to  die 
suddenly.  Mature  birds  suffering  from 
mold  poisoning  may  be  given  strong 
coffee  as  an  antidote.  Give  on  tea¬ 
spoonful  to  each  bird. 


dualitu 
BABY  CHICKS 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  GET  THOROUGHLY 

in  mind  the  six  points  in  our  guarantee  which  is  fully  explained  in  our  1927  circular. 
We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  along  with  price  list  on  our  High  Quality  Certified  Chicks.  We 
hatch  the  best  strains  in  14  Breeds. 

CANFIELD  HATCHERY 

Office  and  Hatchery,  Dept.  G,  Lexington,  Mass. 

Retail  Store,  1S4  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Member  of  International  Baby  Chick  Association 

Larqest  duality  Producers 


Feeding*  Poultry 

A  lien  s  ration  is  made  up  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  elements,  including: 
Mash,  _  scratch  grain,  green  food,  grit 
and  minerals. 

There  are  other  very  important  ad¬ 
ditions.  Water  is  an  essential  element 
in  the  ration,  as  is  milk  of  one  form  or 
another.  Alash  is  fed  in  hoppers  and 
should  always  be  before  the  birds.  A 
good  lajfing  mash  consists  of  100 
pounds  each  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  mid¬ 
dlings,  corn  meal,  ground  oats  or 
ground  barley  and  meat  scrap,  with 
three  pounds  of  salt  added  in. 

If .  a  man  is  so  located  that  he  can 
obtain  the  constituents  of  the  mash 
cheap  enough  and  of  sufficient  uniform¬ 
ity,  it  may  pay  him  to  home  mix.  Un¬ 
der  ordinary  conditions  it  is  more  ad¬ 
visable  to  buy  a  high  quality  commer¬ 
cially  mixed  feed. 

I  he  scratch  mixture  may  consist  of — 

500  lb.  cracked  corn  200  lb.  wheat 
200  lb.  Barley  100  lb.  oats 

It  is  to  be  preferred  to  feed  the 
scratch  grains  in  a  clean  deep  litter,  to 
induce  exercise  and  keep  the  birds  in 
vigorous  condition.  They  will  then  go 
to  the  mash,  which  is  the  real  egg¬ 
making  food,  and  to  the  water.  It  is 
important  to  have  fresh  clean  water 
before  the  birds  at  all  times. 

If  the  birds  begin  to  get  sluggish  and 
fat,  cut  down  on  the  mash  and  make 
them  get  more  of  their  food  by  hunting 
for  it. 

Green  food  may  consist  of  cabbage, 
sprouted  oats,  carrots  or  mangle  beets. 
Milk  is  always  a  beneficial  element  in 
the  ration,  in  some  form  or  other. 

A  hen  consumes  in  one  year  approx¬ 
imately  50  quarts  of  water,  35  pounds 
of  mash,  45  pounds  of  grain,  2 
pounds  of  salt,  bone,  and  grit  combined, 
and  approximately  15  pounds  of  beets. 


1  ftftft  FbI1  B,oodcd  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks. 

I,UUU,UUU  LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  th« 


50 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . . . |6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wb.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  .  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Anconas,  .  7.75 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  .  8,25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas,  .  9'  25 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Bocks,  Col.  Wyandottes . ....11.25 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Roc-ks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5  %  more 
chicks  tree  if  ordered  o0  days,  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


100 

$11.00 

13.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

22.00 


500 

$53.00 

62.00 

67.00 

72.00 

77.00 

87.00 

105.00 


1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 

200.00 


R ARY  rHiri(<;hateled  by  tbe  best  system  of 

VIII  VIVO  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs-Chicks 

Get  Value  Received  from  Justa  A  Lay- 
ing-Paying  Strain.  Blood  Tested  & 
Trap  Nested.  Extra  Ordinary  Products 
at  Ordinary  Prices.  Some  March  Cliix 
left. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  -  -  _  N.  Y. 


It  is  particularly  desirable  that  breed¬ 
ing  hens  and  young  chickens  have  milk 
in  some  form  in  their  daily  feed.  For  full 
information  in  regard  to  the  use  of  milk 
in  the  Cornell  mixtures  for  hens  and  young 
chickens  see  Cornell  Extension  Bulletin 
No.  45. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING  BR 
BEST  BLOOD 
9i/2C  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


**  '  QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Special  Induce¬ 
ments  for  Early  Or- 
Catalogue  Free. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  ONE  MATING  ONLY. 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES 

100  '  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen’s  Strain”  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  amd  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Hamptons 
Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  .  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  ehlcks  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  LARGE 
WHITE  EGGS  YOU  EVER  HAD.  Now  is  the  time  to  Bend 
your  order  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


Choice  Breeder’s  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS-Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  Princeton. 
Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid. 

BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler,  Prop. 

Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 

Phone  Plainsboro  628 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  B.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years’  hatching  experience. 

If  you  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Per  100 

Per  1000 

March 

.  .$16 

$150 

April 

...15 

140 

May  . 

...14 

130 

June  . 

...  12 

110 

ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  cuiied  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bank,  Bueyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

Blooinville,  Ohio. 


THOUSANDS  OF  CHICKS  WEEKLY  BEST  BY  TEST 

For  delivery  after  March  1  book  your  order 

S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  . . . .  $15.00  per  100 

L.  B.  Broilers  . $10.00  per  100 

H.  B.  Broilers  . $12.00  per  100 

Free  and  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 
Can  also  furnish  Anconas,  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Bf.  Leghorns.  Write 

H.  C.  Houseworth  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  X.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  Hve  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 
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of  the  department  have  been  ?S, 000, 000 
bushels  too  small  and  90,000,000  bushels 
too  large;  in  winter  wheat,  126,000,000 
bushels  too  small  and  140,000,000  bush¬ 
els  too  large;  in  corn  430,000,000  bushels 
too  small  and  657,000,000  bushels  too 
large.  In  cotton  the  range  has  been 
2,983.000  bales  too  small  for  1926  and 
3,286,000  bales  too  large  for  1918.  These 
are  all  recent  estimates  and  show  con¬ 
clusively  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at 
accurate  conclusions.  No  rebates  are  al¬ 
lowed  except  on  cotton.  Any  year  there¬ 
fore  that  a  large  corn  or  wheat  crop  is 
estimated  which  turns  out  to  be  too 
lngh  too  much  money  would  be  collect¬ 
ed,  and  as  it  is  not  returnable  it  would 
result  in  so  much  loss  to  the  farmer. 
If  the  crop  were  underestimated,  the 
fee  might  not  furnish  a  large  enough 
sum  to  sustain  the  market  on  that  par¬ 
ticular  commoditjr, 


Why  the  President 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


Vetoed  the  Farm  Bill 


The  main  policy  of  this  bill  is  an  en¬ 
tire  reversal  of  what  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  thought  to  be  sound.  Instead  of 
undertaking  to  secure  a  method  of  or- 
derlv  marketing  which  will  dispose  of 
products  at  a  profit,  it  proposes  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them  at  a  loss.  It  runs  counter 
to  the  principle  of  conservation,  which 
would  require  us  to  produce  only  what 
can  be  done  at  a  profit,  not  to  waste 
our  soil  and  resources  producing  what 
is  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  to  us  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  consumer..  *  *  * 
This  measure  is  so,  long  and  involved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discuss  it  with¬ 
out  going  into  many  tiresome  details. 
Many  other  reasons  exist  why  it  ought 
not  to  be  approved,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  state  them  all  without  writing  a. book. 
The  most  decisive  one  is  that  it  is  not 
constitutional.  *  *  * 

That  there  is  a  real  and  vital  agri¬ 


cultural  problem  is  keenly  appreciated 
by  all  informed  men.  The  evidence  is 
all  too  convincing  that  agriculture  has 
not- been  receiving  its  fair  share  of  the 
national  income  since  the  war.  Farmers 
and  business  men  directly  dependent 
upon  agriculture  have  suffered  and  in 
many  cases  still  suffer  from  conditions 
beyond  their  control.  They  are  entitled 
to  and  will  have  every  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 

Surely,  a  real  farm  relief  measure 
must  be  just  and  impartial  and  open 
the  way  to  aid  for  all  farmers.  Surely,  it 
must  not  contemplate,  as  this  measure 
inescapably  does,  that  farmers  in  some 
regions  should  be  penalized  for  the 
benefit  of  those  in  other  regions.  Surely, 
it  must  be  aimed  to  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  community  at  large.  There  is 
no  thoughtful  man  who  does  not  fully 
appreciate  how  vital  a  prosperous  agri- 


Camels  bring  enjoyment  to  living 


SMOKING  is  one  of  the  keen 
pleasures  of  life. 

The  choice  of  a  cigarette 
deserves  your  most  careful 
judgment  because  it  determines 
the  degree  of  enjoyment  you 
will  have.  Camels  welcome 
comparison  on  every  count. 
Compare  their  goodness  in 
every  way.  Each  successive 
Camel  brings  a  fresh  pleasure 


no  matter  how  constantly  you 
smoke. 

Such  mellow  mildness  can 
come  only  from  the  world’s 
choicest  tobaccos,  supremely 
blended,  with  the  sole  purpose 
of  giving  you,  the  smoker,  a 
cigarette  which  you  can  enjoy 
to  the  fullest.  The  verdict  of 
the  experienced  smoker  is  — 
"Hare  a  Camel!” 


J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO'  COMPANY.  WINSTON-SALEM  N  C. 
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culture  is  to  this  nation.  It  must  be 
helped  and  strengthened.  To  saddle  it 
with  unjust,  unworkable  schemes  of 
governmental  control  is  to  invite  dis¬ 
aster  worse  than  any  that  has  yet  be¬ 
fallen  our  farmers. 

It  has  been  represented  that  this  bill 
has  been  unanimously  approved  by  our 
farmers.  Several  of  our  largest  farm 
organizations  have  refused  to  support 
it,  and  important  minorities  in  the  mem¬ 
bers  and  leadership  among  the  most 
important  organizations  who  are  record¬ 
ed  as  giving  it  indorsement  have  pro¬ 
tested  to  me  against  it. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  want  our  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  founded  upon  legislation 
as  is  proposed  in  this  measure.  The 
final  judgment  of  American  farmers  al¬ 
ways  has  been  and  will  be  on  the  con- 
structure  rather  than  the  destructive 
side.  What  the  farmers  want,  and  what 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  will 
approve,  is  legislation  which  will  not 
substitute  governmental  bureaucracy  for 
individual  and  cooperative  initiative,  but 
will  facilitate  the  constructive  efforts  of 
the  farmers  themselves  in  their  owu 
self-governed  organizations. 


Questions  About  Radio 

I  have  a  set  with  a  90  volfB”  eliminator 
and  would  like  to  put  in  UX  112  power  tube. 
This  requires  135  volts.  Will  I  have  to  add 
another  part  in  the  eliminator  or  will  it 
be  enough  to  simply  connect  up  a  45  volt 
battery? 

The  45  volt  battery  will  be  the 
easiest.  It  will  be  very  expensive  to  re¬ 
model  the  eliminator  for  a  higher  voltage 
and  a  new  -  eliminator  is  the  only  really 
practicable  solution  unless  the  added  volt- 
age  is  obtained  by  using  a  45  volt  battery. 

Transformer  Trouble 

I  noticed  the  other  day  when  my  loud 
speaker  happened  to  be  disconnected  from 
the  set  that  I  could  hear  the  music  in  the 
audio  transformer  in  the  second  stage,  i  ms 
seems  incredible  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so. 

Evidently  the  core  iron  sheets  ol 
the  transformer  are  loose.  Perhaps  you 
can  tighten  the  iron  screws  that  hold  the 
parts  of  the  transformer  together.  If  this 
fails  a  new  and  more  ruggedly  built  ttans- 
former  is  necessary.  Distorition  js  cer¬ 
tainly  paused  when  vibration  of  this  kind 
goes  on. 

Speaker  Howls  When  Near  Set 

My  loud  speaker  howls  badly  when  I  put 
the  speaker  on  top  of  the  set  and  I  have  to 
have  it  about  six  feet  away  to  Prevent  the 
trouble  I  have.been  told  to  try  exchfn^ 

ings  tubes  and  folding  the  detector  tube  to 

see  if  this  helps  any.  But  I  cannot  enti  eW 
stop  the  trouble  and  would  like  to  put .  me 
speaker  on  the  cabinet  for  appearances 
sake. 

This  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
with  a  set  capable  of  good  amplification. 
You  can  wrap  the  detector  tube  up  care¬ 
fully  with  cotton  or  soft  cloth  and  in¬ 
vert  a  glass  tumbler  or  heavy  cardboard 
box  over  it  to  prevent  air  waves  from 
striking  the  glass  wall  of  the  tube.  " 
should  stop  the  trouble.  Another  useiu 
trick  is  to  mount  the  detector  tube  on 
rubber  spring  sockets  or  insert  some  sot 
cotton  or  felt  underneath  the  socket,  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  screws.  The  vibrations  ate 
often  transmitted  to  the  tube  through  tne 
base  by  means  of  the  cabinet. 

Two  Sets  On  One  Aerial 

Is  it  possible  for  two  listeners  to  use  the 
same  outdoor  aerial  1 .  ‘'Kae„  afraid 

it  with  a  friend  of  mine  but..Y'a?vT  sets 
something  would  go  wrong  with  the 

if  1  did  it?  , 

In  most  cases  no  trouble  will 
encountered.  However  you  can  be  pc  * 
fectly  sure  of  this  by  attaching  one 
and  then  connecting  a  loud  speakei 
headphones  from  the  same  aerial  0 
intenna  post  of  the  other  set.  .  I  u° 
click  is  heard  it  will  be  all  right  to  con 
icct  them  both  on  the  aerial.  If  the 
could  be  at  different  ends  of  the  ac 
results  would  be  a  little  better  but  it 
seldom  possible  to  secure  satisfactory 
suits  with  two  sets  on  the  same  a 
If  the  sets  are  near  each  other  a  sp 
connection  can  be  worked  which  is  a 
better.  Run  the  aerial  to  one  set  and 
“ground  post”  of  that  set  to  the.  aeru 
of  the  other.  The  second  set  is  8lC’  ^ 
nc  usual.  1  he  two  cannot  listen 
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You  need  look  no  furtner  man  this  National 
Catalogue  to  see  and  to  know — and  to  have 
the  Best  and  Most  Beautiful  styles  for 
Spring. 

Every  important  source  of  Fashion,  all 
that  New  York  has  to  offer  in  beauty,  in  ex¬ 
clusive  design,  has  been  utilized  in  making 
this  most  important  collection  of  Fashions 
for  Spring. 

Thirty-eight  years’  experience  in  the  Style 
World  of  New  York  has  given  the  National  a 
mastery,  a  supremacy  in  Fashion  that  stamps 
every  offering  in  this  book  with  the  Seal  of 
Style  authority. 


Curtains  and  draperies  that  are  truly  artistic, 
that  not  only  serve  their  purpose  but  add 
charm  to  the  home. 

This  Greater  National  Catalogue  is  there¬ 
fore  a  Home  Book  of  great  importance  to  You. 
It  couples  utility  with  good  taste,  and  brings 
you  your  greatest  opportunity  for  Saving. 


38  Years*  Experience 
in  Creating  Bargains 


Best  Style  in  Things  to  Wear 
Best  Taste  in  Everything  for  the 
Home 


This  Greater  National  Catalogue  is  filled 
with  unusual  bargains  in  the  most  interesting 
things  for  Your  Home — Furniture  and  Rugs 
that  are  outstanding  because  possessing  more 
beauty  in  design— actually  in  better  taste. 


With  all  its  reputation  for  Style  and  Quality, 
the  National  has  always  been  famous  for 
low  prices,  for  the  Saving  it  always  offers. 

Whether  it  be  a  Cross  Country  Tire — made 
of  new  live  rubber  and  finest  fabrics— or  a 
pair  of  shoes,  or  a  kitchen  cabinet,  Your 
Saving  is  always  assured.  For  38  years  the 
National  has  given  the  biggest  possible  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  for  every  dollar.  And  back  of 
every  purchase  is  our  guarantee.  The  Na¬ 
tional  has  always  said  to  every  customer: 
“Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.” 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy  of  The 
Greater  National  Catalogue. 


cMc  NATI O  NAL 

Cloak  <£r  Suit  Co. 


NATIONAL  CARALEV  COMPANY.  Inc. 

2 *7  West  24th  Street,  New  Y ork  City  607  Hardesty  Avenue,  Kansas  City, 


This  Qreater  National  Catalogue 
also  Saves  You  Money  on — 


Auto  Tires 
Storage  Batteries 
Furniture 
House  Furnishings 
Electric  Appliances 
Rugs 

Wall  Paper 
Stoves 


Jewelry 

Kitchen  Cabinets 
Paints 

Vacuum  Cleaners 
Draperies 
Curtains  1 
China  and 
Glass  Ware 


Send  for  Your  Tree  Copy 


^  4 


TO  NATIONAL  CLOAK  8s  SUIT  COMPANY 
217West24thStreet  607 Hardesty  Ave. 

New  York  City  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(If  you  live  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  mail  this 
“uP°.n  *°  our  New  York  house— if  you  live  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  mail  to  our  Kansas  City  house.) 

Kindly  send  me  the  free  copy  of  the  Spring  and 
Summer  National’  Money-Saving  Catalogue. 

Name . . . 

Address . -  - 

P •  ° . . . : . ..State . 

National  Art*  Wall  Paper  is  outstanding  in  beauty 
££  7,elign  sm<?  artistic,  patterns.  If  interested  in 
Wall  Paper,  please  make  a  check  here . 
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More  and  more  women  are  getting  into  the  habit 
of  stepping  into  the  friendly,  helpful  “Farm  Service 
Hardware  Stores  for  their  every  day  household  con¬ 
veniences. 

({ In  no  other  place  can  you  shop  so  successfully  for  kitchen 
utensils,  cutlery  and  silverware,  and  when  you  need  a  new 
stove,  washing  machine,  linoleum, 
garden  tools  or  chicken  supplies  the 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  is 
the  first  one  you  should  go  to. 

C[  You  will  like  to  trade  there  because 
you  will  like  the  information  they  are 
able  to  give  you  and  you  can  feel 
absolutely  sure  that  whatever  you 
purchase  will  give  satisfactory  service 
and  be  priced  right. 

((The  “Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  in  your  trading  center  gives  you 
this  cordial  invitation  to  come  in 
often,  to  meet  your  friends  there,  and 
to  ask  questions  about  the  care  or  use 
of  anything  in  the  hardware  line. 

Look  for  the  “Tag”  design  on  the 
window. 

Your  “Farm  Service ” 

Hardware  Men. 


Things  of  interest  to 
women  at  the  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware 
Store: 

Kitchen  ranges 
Oil  and  gasoline  stovea 
Silverware 
Kitchen  knives 
Aluminum  and  enamel 
cooking  utensils 
Washing  day  supplies 
Tinware 
Poultry  supplies 
Shears  and  scissors 
Paints  and  enamels  for 
interior  decorations 
Heavy  crockery 
Sewing  machines 
Linoleum 
Washing  machines 
Electrical  goods 
Flashlights 

Picture  wire  and  hooks 
Meat  choppers 
Small  tools  for  home  use 
And  hundreds  of  little 
things  like— 

can  openers,  cream  wrap¬ 
pers,  knife  sharpeners, 
coffee  grinders,  etc. 
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A  St.  Patrick  s  Day  Party 

Some  Games  and  Retreshments  That  Will  Help 

conditions  were  fed  various  diets  but  only 
those 'whose  diets  were  deficient  in  vitamin 
A  developed  snuffles  and  other  signs  of 
colds  in  the  head.  On  investigating  the 
home  diets  of  the  children  with  whom  she 
worked,  she  found  those  with  colds,  smus 
and  mastoid  trouble,  and  some  related  dis¬ 
eases  which  resulted  from  focal  infection, 
lived  chiefly  on  meat,  potatoes  and  bread; 
a  diet  very  low  in  vitamin  A.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  and  other  investigations  Dr. 
Daniels  came  to  the  conclusion  that  climate 
had  little  to  do  with  colds. 

Dr.  Daniels  stated  that  cod-liver  oil  was 
the  food  richest  in  vitamin  A.  She  recom¬ 
mended  one  teaspoonful  of  the-  oil  a  day 
for  everyone,  as  a  protection  against  colds, 
increasing  the  amount  to  three  teaspoou- 
f uls  at  the  first  sign  of  any  infection. 


THE  nicest  invitations  are  cut  from 
green  paper,  in  shamrock  shapes,  and 
the  writing  done  with  white  ink.  Decorate 
the  house  with  green  shamrocks,  not  using 
too  many.  Wear  a  white  dress,  and  have 
some  shamrocks  on  the  skirt,  and  a  large 
one  pinned  on  the  waist.  1 1"  you  can,  greet 
your  guest  with  the  regular  “Irish 
brogue”. 

“The  Irishman’s  Necktie”  may  be  used 
for  the  opening  game.  Place  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  on  the  wall,  and  on  this 
have  a  picture,  either  drawn  or  cut  from 
newspaper,  of  an  Irishman.  A  bow  of 
ribbon  is  given  each  guest,  and  the  game 
is  to  see  who  can  pin  the  green  tie  on 
the  right  place.  The  guest  is  turned 
around,  after  being  blindfolded.  If  one 
guest  is  successful  give  a  book  of  Irish 
jokes  for  the  prize. 

Let  us  play  the  “Blarney  Stone  Game”. 
Give  a  small  stone  to  some  one  who  can 
only  get  rid  of  the  stone  by  paying  a 
Blarney  compliment  to  some  one  else,  who 
must  do  the  same.  Ring  a  hell  every  few 
seconds,  and  the  one  who  has  the  stone 
at  that  time  is  fined.  After  passing  the 
stone  about  for  several  minutes,  all  those 


Daffodils 

Roberta  Symmes 

My  dreams  are  abloom  in  the  garden 
The  dreams  that  in  winter  I  knew — 
When  fields  were  the  barest 
And  skies  were  the  drearest 
Have  blossomed  and  sweetly  come  true. 

The  bluebird  has  learned  of  their  com¬ 
ing 

And  hastens  on  lover-swift  wmg 
The  shadows  are  shifting 
And  sad  hearts  are  lifting 
To  greet  the  sweet  token  of  Spring. 


Helpful  Home  Hints 

Creaking  doors,  windows  and  drawers 
may  be  stilled  by  rubbing  with  hard  soap. 
Rub  these  rusty  flat  irons  with  portions  of 
beeswax  and  lard,  or  beeswax  and  salt. 
— M.  F.  M. 

If  a  lamp  has  been  filled  to  overflowing 
a  medicine  dropper  is  an  excellent  thing 
for  removing  the  superfluous  oil  tidily.  - 
M.  F.  M. 

The  finest  lotion  for  preventing  rough 
red  hands  and  chapped  lips  in  winter  time 
is  equal  parts  of  glycerine,  bay  rum  and 
arnica. — M.  F.  M. 

Buttermilk  is  a  good  substitute  for  a 
more  costly  face  preparation.  Let  it  dry 
on  then  massage  in  to  correct  the  drawing 
tendency  and  make  the  skin  soft.  M.  F.  M. 


who  have  been  fined  must  tell  an  Irish 
story,  joke  or  sing  a  song. 

A  lot  of  tiny  green  paper  shamrocks 
may  he  hidden  in  the  various  rooms,  and 
the  game  he  to  see  who  can  find  the  most. 
To  the  lucky  lady  give  a  shamrock  shaped 
paper  fan,  to  the  man  a  green  clay  pipe. 

A  program  of  Irish  music  will  he  fine, 
using,  “Wearing  of  the  Green”,  “The 
Irish  Washerwoman”,  “The  River  Shan¬ 
non”,  “Lakes  of  Killarney”,  “The  Irish 
Emigrant”,  “The  Low-backed  Car”,  and 
'Tara's  Harp”.  Have  a  good  reader  give 
several  Irish  selections. 

For  refreshments  serve  lettuce  sand¬ 
wiches  or  rolls  baked  in  gem  pans,  three 
little  balls  of  dough  in  each  pan,  which 
makes  a  perfect  shamrock  shaped  roll,  with 
butter  and  jelly.  Bake  your  cookies  in 
shamrock  shapes,  and  cover  with  green 
icing.  Ice  cream  can  be  purchased  with 
shamrock  molded  in  the  center  or  green 
gelatin  made  at  home.  It  will  also  be  very 
nice  to  "serve  some  home  made  green  mints. 

— Mabel  Fern  Mitchell. 


To  Clean  Walls  and  Ceiling’s 

Ordinary  plaster  and  paper— Clean 
with  a  wall  brush  or  broom  covered  with 
soft  cloth,  such  as  cotton  flannel.  Use  light 
over-lapping  strokes  to  avoid  rubbing 
dirt  in.  For  very  soiled  places,  such  as 
walls  above  radiators,  use  cotton  hat¬ 
ting.  Rub  lightly,  and  turn  the  hatting 
as  it  becomes  soiled. 

Washable  papers — Wipe  with  damp¬ 
ened  cloth  which  is  not  wet  enough  to 


Baby  Nursery  Kits 


Wrong  Foods  Cause  Colds 

lV/fORE  colds  are  caused  by  poor  food 
than  by  bad  weather,  according  to 
Dr.  Amy  Louise  Daniels  of  the  Iowa  Child 
Welfare  Research  Station,  speaking  before 
a  Farmers’  Week  audience  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.  Persons  who  do  not  get  enough 
milk  or  butter  fat  the  most  common 
sources  of  vitamin  A,  are  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  colds;  and,  if  the  lack  is  great,  more 
serious  difficulties,  such  as  sinus  or  mastord 
infections,  may  result. 

The  light  diet  which  most  doctors  pre¬ 
scribe  for  colds  usually  consists  of  milk, 
custards,  and  fruit.  This  diet,  Dr.  Daniels 
said,  supplies  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
vitamin  A,  and  so  is  effective  as  a  cure. 
She  believes  that  anyone,  can  he  made  re¬ 
sistant  to  certain  types  of  infection  by  the 
right  food. 

People  in  the  Mississippi  valle3r,  Dr. 
Daniels  said,  had  a  reputation  for  frequent 
colds.  She  conducted  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  there  with  rats  which  seemed  to 
prove  the  vitamin  theory  as  a  cause  of 
colds.  Rats  kept  under  exactly  the  same 


Number  3201  is  an  entirely  new  idea  In 
a  baby  nursery  kit.  This  is  m.ade.  0  ,:®?d 
tremely  good  quality  Indian  head  line0 
with  Canton  flannel,  cut  so  as  to  fold  over, 
and  finished  with  button  and  button- hole 
The  interior  contains  four  pockets  to 
all  of  the  various  items  essential  to 
baby's  toilet.  The  edges  of  the  /'tar® 

bound  in  blue,  and  the  embroidery  design 

shown  can  be  very  easily  worked.  Price  ° 
this  baby  outfit  complete  is  omy  one  do^ 
lar  and  twenty  cents.  Each  kit  c 
packed  in  a  individual  box. 


loosen  the  paper.  Varnish  such  paper 
to  keep  it  from  peeling. 

Rough  wall  coverings,  such  as  bur.ap 
—Brush  or  use  vacuum  cleaner. 

Printed  walls— Wash  with  war 
water,  containing  mild  soap.  R‘n^c  <l 
wipe  dry.  If  wall  is  very  soiled,  hue 
whiting  mav  be  used  as  a  scouret. 

Enamel  paint  -  This  has  van.,* 
mixed  with  it  to  give  a  hard,  si}  - 
surface.  This  is  dulled  by  soap. 
with  a  woolen  or  cotton  flannel 
wrung  out  of  hot  water  and  wip  t(J 
Fine  whiting  may  have  to  be  app»et 
very  sdiled  spots,  hut  care  should 
used  to  avoid  scratching  the  paint. 

Calcimined  walls— Recoating  is  aho 
the  only  really  satisfactory  way  to  clea 

^Tiling  -  Wash  with  warm  soapy 
water  and  wipe  dry.  If  necessaij, 
fine  scouring  powder.  ;th 

Cement  walls  and  floors — Flush 

hose  scrub  or  mop  it. 

— Bureau  of  Home  Economic 
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Baby  s  Diet  Changes 

(^Mothers  of  Young  Chiloien  Get  Help  lrom  Reliable  Sources 
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DROBABLY  one  of  the  greatest  changes 
*  of  modern  times  is  the  gradual  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  old-fashioned  weaning  period 
when  the  entire  household  was  in  an  up¬ 
roar  because  Baby’s  food  habits  were  un¬ 
dergoing  a  revolution.  Babies  are  still 
weaned  of  course,  but  it  has  become  such 
a  gradual,  process  that  it  does  not  cause  the 
angry  protests  we  all  used  to  hear  when 
some  child  accustomed  to  breast  feeding 
was  suddenly  changed — or  the  attempt 
made,  at  least — to  the  diet  of  the  rest  of 
the  family.  No  wonder  the  welkin  rang 
with  his  wails ! 

But  when  a  baby  begins  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  months  to  have  a  few  drops 
of  orange  or  prune  juice  and  later  takes 
barley  water,  then  gruel  and  eventually 
cereal  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  the  change 
is  so  gradual  that  the  chances  are  good 
there  will  be  very  litle  commotion  when 
he  is  no  longer  nursed  at  the  breast. 

The  dreaded  “second  summer”  that  we 
used  to  hear  so  much  about  loses  many  of 
its  terrors  if  the  matter  of  the  food  is 
understood  and  controlled  to  suit  the 
changing  needs  of  the  little  growing  body. 
One  of  the  primary  principles  in  feeding 
young  children  is  not  to  allow  abrupt 
changes  in  amount  or  kind  of  food.  .Be¬ 
ginning  with  a  supplementary  feeding  a 
day  from  the  bottle  or  cup  until  the  time 
of  complete  weaning  from  the  breast 
quantities  may  be  altered  according  to  the 
growth  and  demands  of  the  child.  Grad¬ 
uate  up  from  the  thinnest  of  gruels  to 
ordinary  cereal;  start  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  mashed  potato  at  a  time  and  work  up 
to  the  point  where  the  whole  of  a  small 
potato  is  taken :  use  water  in  which  vege¬ 
tables  are  cooked,  then  use  the  strained 
vegetable  and  finally  the  vegetable  as 


served  to  the  family.  In  this  way  the 
small  stomach  is  not  tempted  to  rebel  be¬ 
cause  of  a  sudden  load  which  it  is  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  handle. 

General  rules  for  feeding  healthy  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  followed.  A  sick  child  is 
always  an  exception  to  these  rules,  and 
a  doctor  should  advise  how  to  change  the 
regular  diet  for  him. 

The  A.  A.  has  some  of  the  best  material 
available  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  young 
children  and  is  glad  to  send  out  these 
cards  and  bulletins  upon  request  as  long  as 
the  supply  lasts.  Experts  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health,  Division  of 
Infancy,  Maternity,  and  Hygiene  have  pre¬ 
pared  this  material.  Ask  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  which  fills  your  particular  need:  A 
Day’s  Food  Plan  for  the  Nursing  Mother, 
A  Day’s  Food  Plan  for  Children  i  to  2 
Years  Old,  The  Baby’s  Bath,  and  Where 
are  you  getting  your  calcium  ? 

The  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  the  following  very  help¬ 
ful  bulletins  which  you  may  wish  to  request 
directly  from  them.  Single  copies  are 
free  but  if  you  wish  more  than  one  copy 
of  each  a  small  charge  is  made:  Prenatal 
care,  5  cents;  Infant  care,  10  cents. 


the  cheeks  from  ever  getting  pale  and 
to  prevent  that  tired  feeling.  Instead 
of  sulphur  and  molasses,  spinach  and 
other  greens  supply  the  iron  in  sum¬ 
mer  time,  and,  when  these  are  hard  to 
get,  dates,  currants,  figs,  prunes,  and 
raisins  help.  If  these  fruits  are  made 
into  desserts,  used  as  breakfast  fruits, 
cooked  in  the  breakfast  cereal  or  put 
into  bread,  they  bring  iron  into  the  diet 
in  a  more  pleasant  way.  When  they 
are  accompanied  by  dried  peas  and 
beans,  sweets  made  of  molasses  instead 
of  sugar,  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
eggs  and  meat,  meals  take  the  place  of 
medicine  and  the  spring  tonic  may  go 
into  the  discard. 


Medicine  or  Meals 

IN  the  good  old  days,  pale  cheeks  and 
bitter  dispositions  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  called  out  the  sulphur  and  mo¬ 
lasses  pot  without  fail.  Wry  faces  and 
family  scenes  made  no  difference,  and 
the  bitter  dose  went  down  with  clock¬ 
like  regularity  until  improvement  was 
evident.  Now  the  spring  dose  of  iron  is 
spread  over  the  whole  year  to  keep 


Dress  Patterns  for  Young-  and  Youthful  Figures 


Pattern  2994  gives  the  stylish  ti vu- 
piece  effect  m  front,  yet  has  the  equally 
smart  straight  back.  The  pressed  plaits 
at  the  side  front  give  added  walking 
room.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  3->6 
yards  of  40 -inch  material  with  44  yard 
of  36  inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2991  is  an  ideal  playtime 
bloomer  dress.  The  little  yoke  at  the 
shoulder  allozvs  becoming  fullness  to  be 
added  both  front  and  back.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8  years.  The  4 -year 
size  requires  1%  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1  yard  of  36-inch  contrast¬ 
ing.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2993 

shows  the  popular 
two-tone  style  which 
ls  designed  in  a 
very  simple  yet  most 
effective  way.  The 
vestee  and  revers  of 
contrasting  color 
serve  to  lighten  up 
the  -whole  costume 
and  make  it  more 
becoming.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  --  size  requires 
2?A  yards  of  40- 
mch  material  with 
%  yards  of  36-inch 
material  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 
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Pattern  2985  is 

the  ever  popular 
two-piece  frock.  The 
skirt,  -which  has  box 
plaits  in  front,  is 
attached  to  a  cami¬ 
sole  body  to  assure 
its  hanging  correct¬ 
ly.  The  jacket  but¬ 
tons  down  the  front 
in  true  Parisian 
style.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
3  ;4  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
1  yard  of  32-inch 
for  camisole.  Price 
13c. 


Desserts  Made  with  Buttermilk 

jLJERE  is  a  group  of  unusual  recipes 
A  giving  uses  of  buttermilk.  The  old 
idea  that  sour  milk  is  spoiled  milk  is  a 
wrong  one.  It  is  not  only  delicious  as  a 
beverage,  but  every  bit  of  it  should  be 
utilized  either  for  men  or  for  animals. 

Baked  Pudding 

Take  two  cups  of  buttermilk,  half  a 
Kup  of  sugar,  two  eggs,  a  heaped  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  a  pinch  of  salt,  and 
flavor  to  taste.  Put  into  a  pie  dish  and 
bake  till  set. 

Buttermilk  Custard  Pudding 

Take  a  pint  or  more  of  buttermilk,  3 
eggs,  three-quarters  cup  of  sugar,  a  slice 
of  bread  buttered  and  cut  into  shape,  and 
a  few  drops  of  any  essence  if  liked.  Place 
the  buttered  bread  in  a  baking  dish,  beat 
the  eggs,  buttermilk  and  sugar  together, 
add  the  essence  and  pour  all  over  the 
bread,  then  sprinkle  cocoanut  over  the  top. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  standing  the 
pudding  in  a  baking  dish  of  boiling  water. 
I  have  used  this  recipe  for  years,  with 
success. — Bessie  E.  Prior,  Australia. 

Dutch  Cake 

One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  buttermilk,  one 
tablespoon  shortening,  one  teaspoon  soda, 
one-half  teaspoon  baking  powder  and  flour 
to  make  a  moderately  stiff  batter.  When 
it  is  in  the  tin  sprinkle  the  top  with  flour, 
cinnamon  and  sugar.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven 
being  careful  it  does  not  burn.  Eat  while 
fresh. — Mrs.  G.  G. 


Booklet  of  Meat  Recipes 

fTOUSEWIVES  looking  for  new  ways 
A  A  of  serving  meat  will  be  interested  in 
the  booklet  “My  Meat  Recipes”  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  National  Live  Stock  and 
Meat  Board,  407  South  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago,  Ill.  It  contains  103  prize  win¬ 
ning  meat  recipes,  besides  having  informa¬ 
tion  on  carving  and  garnishing  meats. 
The  Board  announces  that  copies  will  be 
sent  free  if  those  wishing  the  booklet  will 
notify  them  at  the  address  given  above. 


Do  the  utmost — tonight 

A  cold  calls  for  quick  help.  Stop  it 
at  once.  Open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever,  tone  the  system. 

HILL’S  is  the  best  way  knowti. 
It  is  so  efficient  that  we  paid  $1,000,- 
000  for  it.  Millions  now  employ  it.  It 
stops  the  cold  in  24  hours,  then  does 
all  else  you  need.  Take  it  today,  and 
tomorrow  you  will  have  that  cold  in 
hand.  Don’t  rely  on  any  help  les$ 
complete,  less  effective. 

Be  Sore  ItV  Price  30c 


Gal  Rad  Bax  Pwtrait 


Teach  Children 
®  To  Use 

Cuticura 

®  Soothes  and  Heals 
Rashes  and  Irritations 


BLANKETS.  Send  ns  your  wool  and 

YT  UVL  BATTING.  we  will  make  it  into 

warm,  fluffy,  halts  or  beautiful  serviceable  blankets.  We 
sell  direct.  Write  today  for  samples  and  deseriapve  folder. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
Dept.  D,  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 

Racirolru  Malorialcer,  Pa»c  Catalog  and  directions  loc. 
□nonCtlJf  fylQiCliul 0 jtecds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush,  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 
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TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
com  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  one  of  the  new  Spring  Fashion  Cata¬ 
logues  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist.  461-4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


Old  Household  Accounts 
Wanted 

"YY/’HEN  doing  your  spring  cleaning 
don’t  throw  out  the  old  account 
books  that  may  be  stored  up  under  the 
eaves  in  the  attic  or  in  an  old  trunk 
down  in  the  cellar.  The  New  York 
State  College  of  Home  Economics  is 
seeking  old  household  financial  records 
to  make  a  comparison  between  costs 
and  standards  of  living'  today  and  in 
past  years  and  as  very  little  material 
on  how  our  ancestors  spent  their  money 
is  now  available  all  these  books  will 
help. 

Household  accounts,  old  or  new,  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  college  either  as  a 
gift  or  as  a  loan  since  the  more  records 
studied,  the  more  trustworthy  will  be 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.  If 
so  requested,  any  record  will  be  held  as 
confidential.  Such  sums  as  $15  a  year 
for  rent  or  $3.83  for  a  bride’s  trousseau 
actually  found  in  one  old  account  book 
show  a  considerable  difference  between 
costs  today  and  a  hundred  years  ago.  If 


enough  books  can  be  gatherecLtogether 
it  is  hoped  that  index  numbers  showing 
changes  in  the  costs  of  family  living 
can  be  figured  as  far  back  as  1850. 

All  account  books  sent  to  the  college 
will  be  acknowledged  when  received 
and  will  be  catalogued  and  held  for  re¬ 
search  purposes.  If  the  present  owner 
does  not  wish  to  turn  over  the  record  as 
a  gift  to  the  college  the  book  may  sim¬ 
ply  be  deposited  there- for  a  time. 

Records  should  be  sent  by  registered 
mail  or  express  to  the  Directors,  New 
York  State  College  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 


The  housewife  who  likes  to  eat  with 
her  family  on  winter  mornings,  can  find 
that  the  hot  pancake  question  is  solved 
by  baking  a  large  plateful,  putting  them 
in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler,  filling 
the  bottom  with  boiling  water  and  set¬ 
ting  it  near  the  table.  A  second  plate¬ 
ful  can  be  baked  and  brought  hot  to 
the  table  at  the  beginning  of  the  meal. 
The  cakes  in  the  double  boiler  will  be 
as  hot  and  crisp  as  though  just  off  the 
griddle.— L.  M.  T. 


Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


drown  resentment,  with  everything  else, 
in  wine. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  be- lavishly  hospitable 
with  wine  at  about  a  penny  a  pint. 

Fun  grew  fast  and  furious,  and  I  soon 
found  that  I  was  entertaining  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  the  French  army,  as  well  as 
the  Legion’s  recruits. 

I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  evening,  and 
was  smitten  upon  the  back,  poked  in  the 
ribs,  wrung  by  the  hand,  embraced  about 
the  neck,  and  alas,  kissed  upon  both  cheeks 
by  Turco,  Zouave,  Tirailleur,  Artilleur, 
Marsouin,  and  Spahi,  even  before  the  bat- 
tallion  of  bottles  had  been  routed  by  the 
company  of  men. 

I  noticed  that  Boldini  waxed  more  for¬ 
eign,  more  voluble,  and  more  unlovable, 
the  more  he  drank. 

If  he  could  do  anything  else  like  a 
gentleman,  he  certainly  could  not  carry  his 
wine  like  one. 


Buddy  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  de¬ 
parted. 

“I  gotta  evil  mind,”  he  ramarked  as  he 
did  so. 

I  finished  undressing,  got  into  the  dirty 
sheetless  bed,  put  my  money  under  my 
pillow,  and  then  lay  awake  for  a  long 
time,  dreaming  of  Isobel,  of  Brandon  Ab¬ 
bas,  and  with  a  sense  of  utter  mystification, 
of  the  wretched  ‘‘Blue  Water”  and  its 
mysterious  fate.. .  . . 

Only  last  Wednesday .  Only  eight 

people — one  of  whom  it  obviously  must  be 

....A  wretched  vulgar  thief .  And 

where  were  Michael  and  Digby  now? 
Were  they  together,  and  only  forty-eight 
hours  ahead  of  me  on  the  Path  of  Glory, 
which,  according  to  Boldini,  led  to  the 
grave  with  a  certainty  and  a  regularity 
bordering  upon  monotony  ? . . . .  I  fell 
asleep . 

I  was  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais— a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  tram,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

J  Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 

owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  ho  nur. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur 
chased  Ladv  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water  .  One  evening  l-ady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  uponthejewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 

‘ S  Be  a  u3  Geste  ro  m°  se  s  \  h  a  t  "the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared I  up.  J'htj®hn^tCo]°f'esisel 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 

thatJohn,betHeveslthat  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 

Bra<He  ngoesbtoS  France, ^and  enlists  without  trouble  in  the  Foreign  J-egion.  He  learns 
t\A/n  F  n  a  I  i  «?h  m  en  recently  eniistea  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 

He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two  recruits  who  are  Americans  and  becomes  popular 
with  the  others  because  he  has  money  to  spend. 


shrilling  of  bugles. 

I  partly  dressed,  and  then  felt  beneath 
my  pillow  for  my  money. 

It  was  not  there. 

I  felt  savage  and  sick . Robbed!.... 

The  beastly  curs . 

“Here  it  is,”  said  the  voice  of  Buddy 
behind  me.  “Thought  I’d  better  mind  it 

when  I  aheered  yore  nose-sighs . Shore 

enuff,  about  four  a.  m.  this  morning,  over 
comes  Mister  Cascara  Sagrada  to  see  how 

youse  agettin’  on . ‘All  right.  Bo,’  ses 

I,  speakin’  inrtercent  in  me  slumbers,  ‘I’m 
amindin’  of  it,’  I  ses . ” 

No?”  said  I.  “not  really?” 

“You  betcha,”  replied  Buddy,  “an’  Mis¬ 
ter  Cascara  Sagrada  says,  ‘Oh,  I  thought 
somebody  might  try  to  rob  him,’  he  says. 
....‘So  did  I,’  I  says  ‘And  I  was  right 
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in  anger,  on  the  subject  of  food. 

Personally  I  thought  very  regretfully 
of  the  dining-room  at  Brandon  Abbas,  and 
of  the  dinner  that  was  even  then  being 
served  therein.  Tantalising  odours  were 
wafted  to  us  from  the  saloon  below  the 
bridge,  and  our  ears  were  hot  unaware  of 
the  stimulating  rattle  of  plates  and  cutlery. 

“When  shall  we  get  something  to  eat?” 

I  asked  Boldini,  as  he  emerged  from  the 
fo’c’sle  hatch. 

“By  regulations  we  should  have  had 
soupe,  bread,  and  half  a  litre  of  wine  at 
five  o’clock,”  he  replied.  “Quite  likely  the 
cook  is  going  to  make  a  bit  out  of  us,  for 

these  swine  often  do . ” 

Plowever  there  was  activity,  I  observed, 
in  the  cook’s  galley,  near  the  fo’c’sle 
— the  cook-house  in  which  the  sailors’  food 
was  prepared — so  we  hoped  for  the  best 
while  fearing  the  worst. 

An  hour  later,  when  we  were  an  hour 
hungrier  and  angrier,  Hank’s  usually 
monumental  patience  had  dwindled  to  ini- 
perceptibility. 

“Plere,  you,  Cascara,”  quoth  he,  pushing 
into  the  knot  of  men  in  the  centre  of  which 
Boldini  harangued  them  on  their  rights 
and  the  cause  of  their  present  wrongs," 
“you  know  the  rules  of  this  yer  game. 
Why  ain’t  we  got  no  eats  yet  ?” 

“Because  this  thieving  swine  of  a  son 
of  a  sea-cook  is  going  to  make  a  bit  out 
of  us,”  replied  Boldini. 

“Thet  so,  now?”  observed  Hank  mildly. 
“Then  I  allow  he  ain’t  agoin’  ter  live  to 
enjy  it.  Nary  a  enjy.  So  he  can  tell 
himself  Good-bye,  for  he  ain’t  goin’  to 
see  himself  no  more,  if  I  don’t  get  no 
dinner.  Nope....” 

I  gathered  from  Boldini  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  get  at  the 
corporal,  as  I  proposed  to  do,  since  he 
was  away  in  the  second-class  quarters,  and 
I  should  be  prevented  from  leaving  the 
fo’c’sle  if  I  tried  to  do  so. 

“But  I  can  let  you  have  a  roll,”  he  said, 
“if  it  is  worth  a  franc  to  you.  I  don’t 
want  to  starve,  you  know,”  and  his  pleas¬ 
ant  smile  was  a  little  reminiscent  of  the 
Wicked  Uncle  in  my  nursery-tale  book  of 
the  Babes  in  the  Wood. 

It  appeared  that,  anticipating  just  what 
had  happened,  he  had  secreted  four  rolls 
when  breakfast  was  served  at  Fort  St. 
Jean  that  morning.  I  gave  him  three 
francs,  and  a  roll  each  to  Hank  and 
Buddy. 

“You  have  a  great  soul,  Boldini,”  I  re¬ 
marked,  on  purchasing  the  bread,  and  was 
distressed  at  the  unkindly  guffaw  emitted 
by  Buddy  at  my  words.  An  hour  or  so 
later,  all  signs  of  activity  having  ceased 
to  render  the  cook-house  attractive,  it 
seemed  but  too  true  that  food  was  not 
for  us.  The  mob  of  recruits  grumbled, 
complained,  and  cursed  in  half  a  dozen 
languages.  Darkness  fell,  and  Hank  arose. 
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ND  then  I  was  fortunate,  in  that  I  ^ 
partly  blundered  and  partly  was  mis- 
tmderstood.  What  I  meant  to  say,  for  the 
sake  of  being  conversational,  was : 

“And  how  did  you  find  yourself  in 
Africa,  so  very  far  from  home?”  or  some¬ 
thing  chatty  like  that.  What  I  actually 
did  say  was : 

“Why  did  you  join  the  Legion?”  which 
sounded  very  bad. 

“For  the  same  reason  that  you  did.  For 
my  health,”  was  the  sharp  reply,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  cold  stare. 

I  had  done  that  which  is  not  done. 

“And  did  you  find  it — healthy  ?”  enquired 
Buddy. 

“Not  exactly  so  much  healthy  as  hellish,” 
replied  the  Italian  in  brief  and  uncompro¬ 
mising  style,  as  he  drained  his  glass  (or 
perhaps  mine). 

We  all  three  plied  him  with  questions, 
and  learned  much  that  was  useful  and  more 
that  was  disturbing.  We  also  gathered 
that  the  gentleman  was  known  as  Fran¬ 
cesco  Boldini  to  his  friends,  though  he  did 
not  say  by  what  name  the  police  knew  him. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  did  not 
like  him  extraordinary  much ;  but  that  in 
view  of  his  previous  experience  he  would 
be  an  exceedingly  useful  guide,  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  friend,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
ropes  would  well  worth  purchasing. 

I  wished  I  could  send  him  on  ahead  for 
the  benefit  of  my  brothers,  who  had,  I 
felt  certain,  come  this  way  two  or  three 
days  before  me.  Indeed,  I  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  otherwise  or  to  face  the  fact  of  my 
crushing  disappointment  and  horrible  posi¬ 
tion  if  they  had  not  done  so.  I  was  arous¬ 
ed  from  thoughts  of  what  might,  and  might 
not,  be  before  me  by  a  tremendous  uproar 
as  the  artillerymen  present  united  in  roar¬ 
ing  their  regimental  song. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  song  of  the 
battalion  of  convicted  criminals  (known 
as  the  Bataillon  d’Infanterie  Legere  d'- 
Africque,  or,  more  familiarly,  as  the  “Bat 
d’  Af ”)  the  men  of  the  Colonial  Infantry, 
known  as  Marsouins,  lifted  up  their  voices 
in  their  regimental  song.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others,  until  I  think  I  heard  all 
the  famous  marching-songs  of  the  French 
army — including  that  of  the  Legion,  sung 
by  Boldini.  It  was  all  very  interesting 

indeed,  but  in  time  I  had  enough  of  it . 

When  we  returned  to  the  barrack-room, 
on  the  advice  of  Boldini,  to  be  in  time  for 
the  evening  meal,  I  formally  retained  that 
experience  and  acquisitive  gentleman  as 
guide,  courier,  and  mentor,  with  the  gift 
of  ten  francs  and  the  promise  of  such 
future  financial  assistance  as  I  could  give 
and  he  should  deserve. 

“I  am  sorry  I  cannot  spare  more  just 
at  present,”  said  I,  in  unnecessary  apology 
for  the  smallness  of  the  retaining  fee;  and 
his  reply  was  illuminating. 

“Ten  francs,  my  dear  sir,”  he  said,  “is 
precisely  two  hundred  days’  pay  to  a 

legionnarie . Seven  months’  income. 

Think  of  it!”.... 

And  I  thought  of  it. 

Decidedly  I  should  need  considerable  pro¬ 
motion  before  being  in  a  position  to  marry 

and  live  in  comfort  on  my  pay . 

*  *  * 

“Dinner,”  that  evening,  at  about  five 
o’clock,  consisting  of  similar  “soupe/’  good 
greyish  bread,  and  unsweetened,  milkless 
coffee.  The  first  came,  as  before,  in  tin 
basins,  called  “gamclles” ;  the  second  was 
thrown  to  us  from  a  basket;  and  the  coffee 
was  dipped  from  a  pail,  in  tin  mugs. 

The  soupe  was  kind  of  stew,  quite  good 
and  nourishing,  but  a  little  difficult  to  mani¬ 
pulate  without  spoon  or  fork.  I  found 
that  my  education  was,  in  this  respect,  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  my  comrades.  After 
this  meal — during  which  the  German  eyed 
our  party  malevolently,  and  Vogue,  the 
gentleman  who  had  objected  to  my  open¬ 
ing  the  window,  alluded  to  me  as  a  “sacred 
mcodeme,”  whatever  that  may  be — there 
*  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  adjourn  once 
more  to  the  canteen, 

Flere  it  was  my  privilege  to  entertain 
the  whole  band  from  the  barrack-room, 
and  I  was  interested  to  discover  that  both 
the  German,  whose  name  proved  to  be 
Glock,  and  the  unpleasing  Vogue,  were 
both  charmed  to  accept  my  hospitality,  and 


“Sah!”  he  hiccupped  to  me,  with  a  stri¬ 
dent  laugh,  “farmerly  aviso  there  were  a 
gross  of  bahtles  and  few  men,  and  now 
arlso  there  are  only  gross  men  and  a  few 
bahtles!”  and  he  smote  me  on  the  back 
to  assist  me  to  understand  the  jest.  The 
more  he  went  to  pieces  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  the  more  inclined  was  I  to  think 
he  had  a  larger  proportion  of  Oriental 
strain  than  he  pretended. 

Meanwhile,  Hank  and  Buddy,  those  taci¬ 
turn,  observant,  non-committal,  and  aus¬ 
terely  tolerant  Americans,  made  hay  while 
the  sun  of  prosperity  shone,  drank  more 
than  any  two  of  the  others,  said  nothing, 
and  seemed  to  wonder  what  all  the  excite¬ 
ment  was  about,  and  what  made  the  pore 
furriners”  noisy. 

“Ennbody  ’ud  think  the  boobs  bed  bin 
drinkin’,”  observed  Buddy  at  last,  break¬ 
ing  a  long  silence  (his  own  silence,  that 
is,  of  course).  To  which  remark  Hank 

replied :  . 

“They  gotta  pretend  thisyer  wine-stuft 
is  a  hard  drink,  an’  act  like  they  got  a 
whiskey-jag  an’  was  off  the  water-wagon. 

Only  way  to  keep  their  sperrits  up . 

Wise  guys  too.  You’d  shore  think  some 

of  ’em  had  bin  drinkin’  lickker . 

“Gee '.....There’s  ’Taps!”  he  added,  as 
the  “Lights  out”  bugle  blew  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  the  company  broke  up,  “an’  we 
gotta  go  to  bed  perishing  o’  thirst,  fer  want 
of  a  drink . 

Back  to  our  barrack-room  we  reeled, 
singing  joyously. 

As  I  sat  on  my  cot  undressing,  a  little 
later,-  Buddy  came  over  to  me  and  said, 
in  a  low  voice: 

“Got  ’ny  money  Jeft,  pard?” 

“Why,  yes.  Certainly,”  I  replied.  “You’re 
most  welcome  to ....  ” 

“Welcome  nix,”  was  the  reply.  “If  you 
got  ’ny  money  left,  shove  it  inside  yer  little 

vest  an’  lie  on  it . ” 

“Hardly  necessary,  surely?”  said  I. 
“Looks  rather  unkind  and  suspicious,  you 
know. 

‘Please  yerself,  pard,  o’  course,”  replied 
Buddy,  “and  let  Mister  Oompara  Tarara 
Cascara  Sagrada  get  it,”  and  he  glanced 
meanly  at  Boldini,  who  was  lying,  fully 
dressed,  on  his  cot.  • 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  said  I,  “lie’s  not  as  bad 

as  all  that . ” 


too,’  I  says,  an’  the  skunk  scoots  back  to 
his  hole.” 

“Thanks,  Buddy,”  I  said,  feeling  foolish, 
as  I  took  the  notes  and  coins. 

“I  tried  to  put  you  wise.  Bo,”  he  replied, 
“and  now  you  know.” 

Curiously  enough,  it  did  not  enter  my 
mind  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  had 
told  me. 

After  a  breakfast-lunch  of  soupe  and 
bread,  we  were  ordered  by  a  sergeant  to 
assemble  in  the  courtyard. 

Here  he  called  the  roll  of  our  names, 
and  those  of  a  freshly  arrived  draft  of 
recruits;  formed  us  in  fours,  and  marched 
us  to  the  bassin ,  where  a  steamer  awaited 
us. . 

We  were  herded  to  the  fo’c’sle  of  this 
aged  packet,  and  bidden  by  the  corporal 
who  was  going  in  charge  of  us,  to  use  the 
ocean  freely  if  we  should  chance  to  feel 
unwell,  as  it  was  entirely  at  our  disposal. 

“We  have  fed  our  seas  for  a  thousand 
years,’  ”  thought  I,  and  was  grateful  that, 
on  this  glorious  day,  the  sea  did  not  look 
at  all  hungry. 

Bt  if  the  sea  were  not,  we  soldiers  of 
misfortune  undoubtedly  were.  Very  hun¬ 
gry,  indeed,  and  as  the  hours  passed,  we 
grew  still  hungrier.  Towards  evening,  the 
Chateau  d’lf  and  the  tall  lighthouse  hav¬ 
ing  been  left  far  behind,  murmurs  on  the 
subject  of  dinner  began  to  be  heard.  We 
loafed  moodily  about  the  well-deck,  be 
tween  the  fo’c’sle  and  the  high  midship 
bridge  structure,  talking  both  in  sorrow  and 


A  huge  greasy  creature,  grossly  fat, 
filthily  dirty  in  clothes  and  person,  and 
with  a  face  that  was  his  misfortune, 
emerged  from  the  cooking-house.  He 
eyed  us  with  sourest  contempt. 

I  suggested  to  Boldini  that  the  scoundrel 
might  sell  us  what  he  ought  to  have  given 
us.  Boldini  replied  that  this  was  precisely 
what  would  happen,  on  the  morrow,  when 
we  were  really  hungry — provided  we  had 
money  and  chose  to  pay  his  prices. 

Hank  strode  forward. 

“Thet  Slushy?”  he  enquired  softly. 

“That’s  the  swine,”  repeated  Boldini. 

“Come  and  interpretate  then,”  requested 
Flank,  and  marched  up  to  the  cook,  closely 
followed  by  Buddy. 

“When  do  we  get  our  doo  an’  lawful 
eats,  Slush?”  he  asked  mildly. 

The  cook  ignored  him  utterly  and  turned 
to  go  in  lofty  silence,  but  a  huge  hand 
shot  out  and  sank  with  the  grip  of  a 
vice  into  the  fat  cf  his  bulging  neck,  an* 
other  seized  his  wrist,  and  he  was  run  as 
a  perambulator  is  run  by  a  child,  straight 
to  the  side  of  the  ship. 

“Ask  the  pore  gink  if  he  can  swhn 
any,”  requested  Hank,  holding  the  man  s 
head  over  the  side. 

Boldini  did  so. 

The  gink  kicked  out  viciously,  but  made 
no  other  reply. 

“Up  with  it,  Bud — attaboy  1”  whooped 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  in  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

17  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 


dollars  with  our  fast  selling  novelties  and  staples. 
Write  for  free  information.  GEO.  B.  TAL 
SALES  CO.,  Box  72M,  Norwood,  Mass. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


ers.  GEO.  BOORMAN,  Marathon,  New  York. 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups  and  Dogs.  Wrho 
wants  me? — am  black  with  white  markings  and 
tan  points,  rather  short  hair,  full  of  life  and 
grit;  will  drive  cows  next  summer.  Write  your 
wants.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  sable,  white  markings, 
males  $7.50,  female  $5.00.  P.  HAMILTON, 
Cochranville,  Pa. 


ONE  black  and  Tan  American  fox  hound,  one 
year  old.  SAMUEL  CRONK,  Edwards,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS;  Cavies;  Pigeons  (1000  animals). 
Circular  for  stamp.  SUMMIT  RABBITRY, 
Bernharts,  Pa. 

POULTRY— CHICKS 


LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
*  "vc  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
*!?t-  Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date, 
i ARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS— 
Vermont  bred,  grown,  supervised  and  accredited, 
hue  dark  color;  Cockerels,  same  as  200  record 
hens,  supervised  $10,  others  $5.  Baby  Chicks— 
accounts;  order  now;  circular.  A  SCUT- 
NfcA  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


QUALI1Y  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 

now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
i  varieties  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch- 
5*  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
at.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 

horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
urge  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
.ield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed, 
vMd1?!  One  price— $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

h3IGHnG)?ADE  CHICKS— Priced  right.  Leg- 

Giim’c  fAocks’  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Anconas. 
„rl?“s*  T0c  and  up.  Write  for  Circular  and 
Pnces.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y„  Box 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


SIsOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 
Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs  Breeders,  two  to  five 
years  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Free 
catalog.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Horseheads,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


PORIER’S.  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  len  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  Prire  hst  jree.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  -Adams,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 

hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circular. 
FUME  VIEW  hARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

COLEMAN’S  WHITE  Wyandottes.  Quality 
Supreme.  Chicks— Eggs.  Send  for  1927  puces 
now.  Satisfaction  *  Guaranteed.  lOHN  R. 
COLEMAN.  Smithboro,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  FARM  “200  and  300”  egg  strain 
I  edigreed  stock.  Baby  chicks,  batching  eggs, 
cockerels.  Leghorn  chicks,  19c;  Reds,  20c; 
Rocks;  Wyandottes.  Catalog.  MORRIS  FARM, 
Bridgeport,  Conn,,  R4. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  1  lgeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

J  HOROUGHBRED  CHICKS — Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  11c;  Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas  12c-  100  e™s 
$5.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  Yoik,  Pq. 
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TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 
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“?  na,?hur  mSrTsoi fK: 

"MAMMOTH.  BRONZE  Turkeys.  OriTmli 

Gold  Com  strain.  Yearlings  and  yourm  stock 

OWEN,  Seville  winners’  Writc  s! 


HORNING  S  PRIZE  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

v*r  c": 


PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  W  Holland  Tom 

SMI?H,f0srodt?Nng’Y$15  eaCh‘  MRS-  A’  H- 


hOR  SALE — Three  Geese  $4.00  each  Also 

BarneveM,10 N.1  Y.nZe  g°bbIer'  01<ViLLE  DAVIS, 


POULTRY— CHICKS 

•  FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks, 

.  Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
n  100  —  $12.00,  500  —  $57.50,  1000  —  $110.00. 

,  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn  Chicks,  iron] 
mg}1.  producing  stock.  10  cents  up.  GEORGE 
HOAG,  Shavertown,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betteu- 
dorf,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  Baby  Chicks — Rocks,  Reds,  Leg- 
horns.  Giants,  14c  up.  QUALITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Elkview,  Penna. 

PARKS  STRAIN  Barred  Rocks  Selected 
Cockerels,  $4  each.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Green- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

TOM  BARRON  CHICKS,  the  world’s  best 

layers,  circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAMMOND, 
Cortland,  N.  Y. 

ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 

tion  bred,  free-range  stock,'  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $2 o  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM 

RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 

Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 

Cherry  strain.  Choice  cockerels  and  chicks 

SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Penna 

BABY,  CHICKS— Leghorns  $18,  Barred 

Re(ls  $1^-  Eighteenth  year.  YAB- 
MOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Freehold,  N  T 

ROSE  COMB  brown  leghorns.  BRL^SH,  Mil- 

ton,  Vermont. 

TINE  SINGLE  Comb  Black  Minorca  cocker¬ 

els  White  Rocks.  W.  BROCK,  So.  Kortright, 

tt  ^  7771 1  nil  7-P  barred  Rocks!  Catalogue 

Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

11  -  ' 

EGGS— POULTRY 
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HATCHING  EGGS 


SINGLE  COMB  White  Leghorn — Eggs, 

clucks,  breeders,  certified  stock.  Trophy  cup  for 
best  cock  in  1926  New  York  State  Production 
classes  competing.  TRISTRAM  COF¬ 
FIN,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  HELLINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  purebred 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narrangansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Also  a  few  Toms. 
Write  WAT.IER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  GIANT  Hatching  Eggs,  from  world’s 
best  exhibition  strains.  15 — $2;  100 — $10.  Pre¬ 
paid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  for 

hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

DUCK  EGGS;  White  Pekin,  from  selected 

breeding  stock.  10 — $1.50;  50— $6  L  LE- 

FEVRE,  Forest  Glen,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


PEKIN  DRAKES  also  Baby  Clicks  best 

ER YjS’ D^ansboro^' N f Sy.  GERTIE^  hAT&! 

a/l  LNUERSog irwvmerN.hY?,S  RoLT"' 

farm  EQUIPMENT 

fn^fga?ICAN  .SrEAM  SEPARATOR  catalog 

Tells  ivhat 3  3  V”J  uab  e  bo°k  f°r  any  dairyman. 
sl,r!uc  a  modern  cream  separator  should  do; 
shows  by  pictures  how  the  American  does  it 

ten  is  Z  f^r  ^iaI’  liberaI  installment 

brid“IS^NXAEAT0R  co" 
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HERCULES  ENGINE  7  Horse  $80;  Crosley 

Radio,  4  tubes,  batteries  and  speaker,  new  $42. 

merfield7Pa.C0  Plant‘  Hl  VAN  KURE*>  Rum- 


l  EAN^ING  Screen  Sieves  and  wire 

cloth  for  your  mill.  W  P  AT  TI 

LYONS  FANNING  MILL  Lyons  N  ’  Y  ^ 


BUY  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  for 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stafmns  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  NOR- 
WEGIAN  OIL — Tested,  Finest  Vitamine  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect — $32.00 
5  Sal-  Express  collect— $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid 
$2.50  BREWERS’  YEAST-Tested,  100  lbs 
krcight  collect— $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
—$16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  -collect — $9.00.  5  lbs. 
Postnaid— $2.00.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 


eGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz- 


COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry,  tested  light 


FOR  SALE— One  220  metal  covered  Old  Trus¬ 

ty  incubator.  $18.  In  very  good  condition.  MRS 
A.  H.  SMITH,  Sod  us,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 

Bronze  lurkeys.  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale*.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels:  Mara- 

B™"7-?  turkeys;  Pearl  guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Staulordville,  N.  Y. 


r,TR7>Rt7W?7D  „B,ourbon  Red  Turkeys.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 


NO  MORE  TRUDGING  through  heavy  mud 

when  plowing-  or  doing  othy  field  work.  SHn 
into  the  seat,  shift  the  gear  and  do  all  of  y0Ur 
woik  easily,  quickly,  comfortably.  Now  is  the 
tune  to  get  your  “Centaur.”  Months  heavy  work 
ahead—  Centaur’  quickly  pays  for  itself  in  sav- 
mg  you  time  and  labor.  Postcard  brings  all  the 
tacts,  including  easy  payment  plan.  Write  at 
once  to  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO  426 
Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


tTP1?;  '^ALE:  Each  year  .the  Federal  Land 
Bank  has  to  foreclose  on  a  few  farm  properties 
these  are  located  in  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  England.  For  real  bargains  at  easy  terms 
,W7Ae  for  ful1  information 
Mass  FEDERAL  LAND  RANK,  Springfield, 


.  FPR  SALE:  Dairy  and  fruit  farm,  160  acres, 

in  village  of  Cornwallville,  good  buildings,  11- 
room  house,  electricity,  running  water.  On  im¬ 
proved  road,  also  milk  route.  Ideal  for  tourists 
or  boarders.  ALBERT  SMITH,  Worcester,  N. 


FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 

tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  equipment* 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

?«2yVT  L,et  y°ur  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajobane,  N.  Y.  ’ 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali- 
lornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
au  i/®  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one- family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
Vou  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
we  come.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  hut  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
Valley  folder  and  get— our  farm  paper — “The 
Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Handy  andy  Tells  how  to 


^?H1S  is  A 

HOC  LOUSE 

THE  HOG 
EAT5  YOUR  CORN 
AND  THE  LOUSE 
EATS  YOUR 

HOC  — 


Kill  Hog  Lice 


CRUDeoiL  IS  THE  BEST  REMEDV 
IT  KILLS  BOTH  LICE  AMO  N  ITS 

POT  ITONWITH  jV 

<M1  QUO  BROOM 
GST  PteNTT 
BACK  op 


Or  make  a  sand  box  va/allow  aho 

J^eEPSANO  SOAKED  IN.  CRUDE  OIL. 


JAKE  YOUR  CORN  t<\tTO  PoRk- 
NOT  INTO  UCE.I 


Arousing  puts  the  curl  in 
a  pig's  tail  and  the 

FAT  ON  HIS  BACK 


VEAH-BOT  VMHAT 
KIN  APELLEft  DO 
VJ1TH  A  CORKSCREW 
TAIL  THESE  DAYS 


Or  mail  gunny  sacks 

AROUND  A  POST- AMO 
KEEP  THEM  WELL  I 
Soakeowith  oil.  0 


oawccwe 

havin' tice  is 
GerTiN'ro 
BE  A  ReAL 

■  Pleasure 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


farms  for  sale 


FARM  FOR  SALE — New  York  State.  22 

acres  m  Schuyler  County.  Buildings  m  good 

inick  St.,  Rome,  N.  Y.  


FOR  SALE— 100  acre  dairy  farm  with  good 

buildings,  running  water.  Has  30  head  of  cat¬ 
tle.  Monthly  milk  checks  $300.  Price  $9>000’ 
STEVEN  KUBECKA,  Waterville,  N.  *. 


FURS — HIDEJS — SHIPPERS 


WANTED— Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons,  Mink, 

Jduskrats  $2.20;  Black  Rats  $2.50;  Weasels  $1.50. 
Flat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Furriers,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.   - 


FURS— Best  prices  and  best  grade  at  S.  H. 

LIVINGSTON,  Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Pa.  Basis  Prime.  Winter  &  Spring 
muskrats,  $2.20-$2.50;  black  winter  and  Spring 
muskrats,  $2.40-$2.70.  Good  Raccoon,  average. 
$7.00;  Good  Mink,  average,  $9. 00-$  12.00 ;  Opos¬ 
sum,  good,  average,  $1.00;  Skunk,  $-.aa;  $1-50, 
$1.15;  70c.  All  other  furs  at  full  value. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  tor  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  A GRl CUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.  Box  A,  301  L.  Kth 
St.,  New  York  City.  '  <  r 


MAN  wants  job  on  farm,  inexperienced  except 

poultry.  Furnish  best  references.  Good  ,  home. 
Pennsylvania  preferred.  BOX  407,  cjo  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  1  . 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Young  married  man  on  dairy  farm 

in  Orange  County.  Can  furnish  new  house  with 
improvements.  BOX  14,  Woodbury  Falls,  rs. 


WA.NTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen 
eral  farm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  \vith  orchard  work  and  trac¬ 
tors.  State  wages  received  in  last  position  also 
references.  Position  open  April  1st.  \\  rite  to 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  -Jr.,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yoik 
City.  


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPRAY  MATERIALS:  Arsenate  Lead,  Bor¬ 
deaux  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lime-Sulphur,  Oil 
Spravs,  Jersey  Dry  Mix,  Dusts,  etc.  Write  for 
prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  for  dairies,  horses,  cattle. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.^  GEO.  F.  LOWE  & 
SON,  Fultouville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Runabout  wagon,  almost  new, 
$30.  Crated,  F.  O.  B.  A.  B.  CRANE,  Carmel, 
N.  Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


EVERYTHING  Printed!  FRANKLIN PRESS, 
B-28,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— The  famous  beautilul 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  olooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES  and  Ornamentals  direct  to 
planters.  Transportation  charges  paid.  Safe  de¬ 
livery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for 

Special  Offers  and  Catalogue.  .WAYNESBORO 
NURSERIES,  Waynesboro,  Virginia. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  plants  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
catalogue.  EDW.  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ma¬ 
ple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


M A N- — W'AN TED,  between  24  and  40,  to  help 

American  Agriculturist  take  care  of  new  and 
renewal’  subscription  work.  Pleasant  and  honor¬ 
able  work  with  good  pay.  Address  Circulation 
Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  _  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City-. 


WANTED:  Married  man  to  -work  in  cow 
barn.  State  wages  received  in  last  position! .  Also 
give  references.  HENRY  MORGENT IIAL?,  Jr., 
cfo  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  City.  v-  — 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  2oc 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3)4  ft. 
15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
fir^t  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. 


Miscellaneous 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10;  10,  $2.00.  Buck 

wheat  $1.75.  Blended  $1.05— $1.85.  Postpaid  3rd' 
zone  60  lbs.,  Here,  Blended  $6.20:  Buckwheat 
$5.50.  Fine  quality.  HENRY  WILLIAMS, 
Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HONEY — Clover  or  Buckwheat,  5  lb.  can 
$1.10,  two  or  more  $1.00  each.  Prepaid  to  3rd 
zone.  RANSOM  FARM,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


GROW  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New, 
two-rowed,  stiff  strawed,  heavy,  productive.  Pur¬ 
ity  99.36.  Excellent  opportunity  for  first  g row¬ 
ers  Write  for  information.  LONGACRL 
FARM,  Phelps,  N.  Y. 


QUAKER  FULL  FARM  PED1GRLED 
SEEDS  from  high  yielding,  tested  strains,  in¬ 
spected  -  for  disease  freedom  and  purity.  Pota- 
toes,  oats,  barley,  corn,  beans,  cabbage,  sweet 
clover.  Write  for  catalog  and  prices.  K.  L. 
LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  Honeoye  halls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Fine  quality  Seed  Corn.  100 
Yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stakes,  Lancaster 
Co  Sure  Crop,  Wilson  soy  beans.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples  SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Cap- 
boards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — New 
Stock— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  thousand- 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


METAL  NAME  TAGS  for  marking  traps, 
tools,  dog  collars,  etc.  Aluminum  light,  small, 
durable.  Each  tag  stamped  with  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Prices,  postpaid;  20  tags  50c;  45  tags 
$1.00:  100  tacs  $2.00.  BIVINS,  Printer,  Box 
500,  Summit,  New  York. 


HAY  AND  STRAW— Ask  for  delivered  prices 
on  clover  mixed,  first  and  second  cutting  alfalfa, 
feeding  hay.  also  oat,  wheat  and  rve  straw  in  car 
lots  Can  give  quick  shipments  if  desired.  Qual¬ 
ity  guaranteed.  SAMUEL  DELTEL,  Pine  Plains, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  The  Golden  Rod  Cheese  Fac¬ 
tory,  with  equipment  Located  at  Camptown, 
Bradford  County,  Penna.  J.  H.  STEVENS,  Wy- 
alusing,  Penna.. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price.  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr..  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC 
TOR  MFC.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


WANTED: — The  name  and  location  of  a  place 
where  I  can  do  some  fair  trout  or  bass  fishing 
the  coming  season.  Am  an  elderly  man  and 
would  wish  good  board  in  the  neighborhood.  Will 
pay  liberally  for  good  accommodations.  Write 
riJ7-'~KT.ES  T.  HARBECK,  119  Brooklyn  Ave., 

*  _1 "KT  «  T  rp  1  j  i  /-*  i  T  r 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  profitable  crops  of  high¬ 
est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM, 
Hall,  N.  Y.  


WELLS’  RED  KIDNEY  BEANS— Choice 
Seed  Stock.  Write  for  circular  and  sample.  L.  r. 
HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y.  


T4.PAN  ONION  Sets,  qt.  30c,  4  qts.  $1.  Lima 
Beans,  Pole  and  Bush,  lb.  35c.  Prices  post¬ 
paid.  W.  E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  N. 
Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Choice  collection  10  named  varie¬ 
ties,  strong  healthy  tubers,  only  $1.00  postpaid— 
if  ordered  before  March  25th.  EARLE  DAHLIA 
FARM,  Clay,  N.  Y.  


The  A.  A.  Tribe 


L, one  Scouts— -Boy  Scouts 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


SEED  CORN — Sweepstakes  Best  for  crib  or 
silo,  specially  adapted  to  New  York.  $3. 7 a  bush¬ 
el.  Sample  free.  PLEASAN  1\  1EW,  Sads- 
buryville.  Pa.  ~ _ _ 


Dear  Scouts:  . 

1  am  not  quite  done  with  the  sixth  de¬ 
gree,  but  can  send  it  soon.  1  like  scouting 
as  well  as  going  on  hikes  when  I  find  time. 
Any  scout  finds  interesting  things  on  a 
hike  and  I  think  every  scout  should  know 
all  the  kinds  of  trees  and  vines  that  grow 
In  his  section  and  how  to  use  them  and 
protect  them.  In  this  section  we  have 
found  many  arrow  heads  which  give  an 
interesting  study.  I  think  it  would  be  nice 
if  every  scout  would  have  a  collection  of 
stones  to  make  his  scouting  program  more 
complete,  and  this  might  also  be  a  good 
way  to  create  interest  if  we  would  have  a 
contest.  My  brother  and  I  caught  13  musk¬ 
rats  so  far  this  winter  in  three  traps.  The 
habits  of  the  muskrats  are  very  interesting 
and  the  fur  is  high  in  price  this  season. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

EARL  B.  READINGER,  (5  points) 

Route  3,  Fleetwood,  Pa. 


Dear  Brother  Scouts; 

I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  and  I  am  passing  the  sixth  degree 
now.  I  have  three  degree  buttons  now 
and  I  expect  to  get  the  fourth  one  soon. 
This  is  my  first  letter  1  have  had  published. 

1  am  quite  a  hunter.  I  have  got  many 
woodchucks  last  summer  and  I  caught  11 
rabbits  and  one  quail  this  season.  I  have 
a  dog  which  1  got  Just  after  hunting  sea¬ 
son  and  I  think  he  is  going  to  be  a  good 
one.  He  caught  two  rats  and  some  mice 
and  I  got  one  weasel  this  winter,  but  1  am 
not  doing  much  trapping  any  way. 

We  have  plenty  of  snow  and  ice  here  and 
I  go  skating  and  sledding  down  hill.  This 
is  my  first  winter  to  skate.  Well,  I  guess 
this  is  all  this  time.  I  wish  that  some 
scouts  would  write  to  me. 

Your  brother  scout, 

SAMUEL  HUGHES.  (5  points) 

R.  3,  Linesville,  Pa. 


Swinging  it  up  with  all  his  strength— ]le 
found  it  wrenched  from  his  hand  and 
placed  ringingly  upon  his  head. 

“He’s  contumelious,”  said  Hank.  “He’s 
.onobedient  to  my  signs,”  and  became 
earnest.  Taking  the  man  by  the  throat  he 
started  to  choke  h'im. 

“Tell  him  I’m  hungry,  Bo,”  lie  said  to 
Boldini.  “Tell  him  he  can  eat  outer  my 
hand  when  I*  ain’t  riz  by  hunger ....  I  gotta 
eat  outer  his  pots  first  though.” 

Boldini  assured  the  cook  that  Hank 
would  tear  him  limb  from  limb,  and  the 
angry  crowd  of  recruits  would  see  that 
nobod}’  rescued  him  either. 

The  fellow  ceased  to  struggle,  and  Hank 
hurled  him  into  the  galley. 

A  sort  of  ship’s  quartermaster,  followed 
by  a  sailor,  came  up,  and  I  feared  trouble. 
Visions  of  us  all  in  irons,  awaiting  a  court- 
martial  at  Oran,  floated  before  my  eyes. 

{To  Be  Continued ) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover.  C.  J.  BALDRIDGE,  Keiidaia,  Sen¬ 
eca  Co.,  N.  Y.  


Hello  Scouts! 

1  wonder  if  we  are  living  up  to  our  Lone 
Scout  pledge  as  A.  A.  members.  It  sure 
looked  bad  to  see  that  notice  from  our 
chief  in  the  February  12th  copy  of  the  A. 
A.  asking  the  boys  if  they  wished  the 
Scout  column  to  continue.  As  a  Lone 
Scout  leader  I  ask  all  the  boys  to  write  our 
Chief  a  long  letter.  Make  him  cry  for  help 
because  of  the  ocean  of  letters  he  will  re¬ 
ceive  in  the  next  month. 

Lone  scouts  you  should  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  you  can  call  yourself  a  Lone 
Scout-Boy  Scout  of  America,  and  If  the 
officials  have  given  the  A.  A.  the  right  to 
work  with  Rural  Lone  Scouts  isn’t  it  our 
duty  to  keep  it  going.  I  for  one  will  soon 
have  a  tribe  going  and  I  would  not  like  to 
see  the  scout  column  dropped.  Now  lets 
hear  from  other  older  members  as  well  as 
young. 

Yours  for  scouting. 

WILSON  R.  HUNT,  (5  points) 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Scout  Awards 


'  |  TIE  following  are  some  of  the  scouts 
in  our  territory  who  have  won  awards 
during  the  month  of  January.  We  offer 
our  congratulations  to  them  and  hope  that 
they  keep  on  with  the  good  work. 


RASPBERRY  PLANTS  COLLECTION. 
Special  offer.  12  Cuthbert,  red;  12  Columbian, 
purple;  12  Honey  Sweet,  black.  36  strong  healthy 
plants  by  mail  postpaid  for  $2.00.  Let  me  send 
you  my  free  catalogue  of  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberrv,  Dewberry,  Goose¬ 
berry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Celery,  Let¬ 
tuce  and  other  vegetable  plants;  Delphinium,  Co¬ 
lumbine,  Hollyhock  and  115  other  Hardy  penen- 
ial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  during  win¬ 
ter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Zinnia  and  14 
other  kinds  of  annual  flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines  and  Hedge  plants.  The  best  of 
the  new  varieties,  the  choicest  of  the  old.  Strong 
healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Flampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


Seed  Potatoes 


CERTIFIED  MICHIGAN  SEED  Potatoes 
grown  m  Penna.  for  one  year  with  a  yield  of 
548  bushels  per  acre.  Excellent  stock  at  a  low 
price.  J.  DONALD  PHARO,  Wall  St.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


POTATOES — EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  hill- 
selected,  official  yield  443  bit.  per  acre.  Russets. 
All  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JONES, 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Smooth 
Rural  Type,  Heavv-weigbt  Strain,  365  bu.  per, 
acre.  H.'L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N. 
Y. 


•CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  early  and 

late  varieties,  vigorous,  high  yielding  stock,  liny 
in  February  and  save  money.  N.  A.  BAtvt-w 
&  SONS,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington  Rust  Proof.  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pa.  


Plants 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  front  ne™ 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  r.  U. 
M ANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  


CUTHBERT,  Columbian,  raspberry  plants; 
roses,  clean,  healthy,  inspected  stock  Satisfac¬ 
tion  or  money  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CUL¬ 
VER,  238  Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


H  &  K.  Northern  grown  strawberry  plants  are 
:st.  Nothing  like  them  for  success.  len 


the  best.  rsoimug  - rrc-V 

best  varieties,  get  our  price-list  it  is  fiee.  Hhi- 
WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES  —  Mastodon  Everbearers 

ii/c  each  wholesale.  Pamphlet  on  all  varieties, 
1/2C  eacu  W  „  o  CAMS  AT  A.  ind. 


Lone  Scout  Organizer 

Stanley  Kalisenski,  Forest  City,  Pa. 

John  McNaughton,  New  Alexandria,  Pa. 

7th  Degree  Scouts 

Claude  Mac  Pherson  R.  F.  D.  I,  Valois, 
N.  Y. 

William  Maben,  Jr.,  Box  x,  Prattsville, 
N.  Y. 

Leon  West,  Maple  Crest,  N.  Y. 

Flarry  Berger,  Box  28,  Divine  Corners, 
N.  Y. 

New  Tribes 

The  following  are  two  new  tribes  re¬ 
cently  started.  We  need  more  of  these. 
Why  not  get  together  with  other  Lone 
Scouts  and  talk  over  the  proposition  of 
starting  a  tribe. 

Wayne  Spearance,  Lisbon,  N.  Y.  Black 
Hawk  Tribe. 

James  Knapp,  Avoca,  N.  Y.,  Elk  Tribe. 


SEED  POTATOES— Certified  Russet,  Rural, 

Earl v  Irish  Cobbler,  Bu.  $2  50  Ten  Bu.  or  over 
$2.30,  freight  prepaid.  IRVING  E.  COO  , 
Munnsville,  N.  Y.  


PEDIGREED  POTATOES — Certified  Cobblers 

grown  in  far-North.  Vigorous  seed  that  win 
grow  a  bumper  crop.  Price  attractive.  MI- 
VALE  FARM,  Sheldon,  Vt.  . 


TOBACCO 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  28) 

Hank,  and  Buddy  diving  at  the  agitated 
legs,  gathered  them  in,  and  raised  them 
on  to  the  taffrail. 

The  crowd  of  recruits  cheered  joyously. 

I  thought  the  man  was  really  going 
overboard,  and  begged  them  not  to  waste 
a  perfectly  good  cook. 

“Sure,”  said  Hank.  “He’s  gotta  get  us 
some  grub  first,”  and  they  threw  the  cook 
on  the  deck  un -gently. 

The  man  lumbered  to  his  feet,  and,  again 
seizing  him,  Flank  ran  him  to  the  galley 
and  threw  him  through  the  door. 

“ Cookez-vous ,  pronto’ l"  quoth  he,  and 
the  cook  seized  a  heavy  iron  saucepan  and 
rushed  out  again. 

But  alas,  it  was  as  a  weapon  and  not 
as  a  utensil  that  he  wished  to  use  it. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  P>Pe  {°r  ‘e“ 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order 

theT n^ehXSPnFARMECR°S  *  U?NION, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew* 

ingHO4Mlbs-P$100;  12,  $2  25.  Send  no  money. 

Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  *  FARMERS 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  n aim 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


rnAR  4NTFFD  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 

ChewKg  5  msE  $1.00:  10-$1.75.  Smoking  10; 

$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  E 
Eli)  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky .  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


AIFN'  WOA1EN !  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  A  C 

HOME,'  Weaving  Colonial  ma- 


HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  (  ma. 

rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  and  otn^  ^ 
terials.  Home  weavers  always  busy.  noW  at 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  *  you- Weave 
reduced  ..  prices.  Liberal  J^y-AsYou^ 


prices.  Liberal  rray-o.  ,  j  by 
terms.  Solve  YOUR  "-money  Pr°l ftflON 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  •-  goonville, 
IOOM  WORKS,  1332  Factory  St., 

N.  Y. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Lroaem 
Hotel  China  ware,  Cookmgware  G  lassw  ^ 

?.1,rpfrt?s:,fr“£  F!wTsEVC£  COMFANV. 

Portland,  Me. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cen«  for  hr°“f's. 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  f>woRg 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  FAii- 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies  *|al  fntiofl 
from  factory.  Write  for  «ks  ^.nd  ^  A> 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PALiv 
Camden,  Me. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  12,  1927 


^  Service  Bureau , 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Do  Not  Speculate  in  Mines 

YANE  of  our  subscribers  has  sent  us 
some  circular  matter  that  he  suggests 
we  mention  in  the  columns  of  the  Service 
Bureau,  dealing  with  speculative  mining- 
activities  in  the  west.  The  literature  was 
on  the  letterhead  of  Alois  P.  Swoboda  of 
New  York  City  and  purported  to  be  con¬ 
fidential  although  it  was  a  mimeograph 
letter  broadcast  through  the  mails.  The 
letter  called  attention  to  some  so-called 
confidential  and  exceedingly  important  in¬ 
formation  received  from  the  superintend¬ 
ent  of  a  western  mining  project  which 
the  promoter  claimed  might  prove  highly 
profitable.  However,  at  the  same  time 
he  says  that  it  is  a  great  speculation  and 
IF  ore  is  encountered  it  would  mean 
fortunes. 

Those  who  wish  to  speculate  of  course, 
will  find  lots  of  interest  in  a  proposition 
of  this  kind.  American  Agriculturist 
certainly  does  not  endorse  it.  We  get  hun¬ 
dreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  throughout 
the  year  relating  how  some  poor  hard 
working  soul  has  put  a  life  time’s  savings 
into  some  speculative  project  only  to  lose 
it  all.  Speculation  is  not  for  the  poor  man 
nor  for  the  small  salaried  man.  Any  one 
who  has  a  little  surplus  money,  and  it  is 
extremely  scarce  these  days,  should  put  it 
in  the  soundest  securities  available. 

An  Old  Operator  in  the  Field 

In  the  particular  case  called  to  c^ur  at¬ 
tention  by  our  subscriber,  mining  stock  of 
the  most  speculative  kind  is  involved  for 
the  mind  workings  have  not  as  yet  revealed 
any  paying  proposition  and  yet  folks  arc 
urged  to  buy  to  the  limit.  Swoboda  has 
been  connected  with  other  speculative 
schemes  and  has  frequently  been  referred 
to  in  the  columns  of  the  Service  Bureau. 

I  he  last  time  heard  from  him  he  wTas  con¬ 
nected  with  the  promotion  of  a  silver 
mine. 


care  of  this  at  once  in  order  that  they  may 
be  assured  of  some  returns  for  their 
produce. 


Corn  Crop  Remnants  Must  Be 
Destroyed 


I  understand  that  there  is  a  law  which 
states  that  we  have  to  shetl  all  of  our  corn 
in  the  cribs  and  destroy  the  cobs  before 
May  15th.  Is  this  a  fact? — Pennsylvania 
Reader. 


/\  CCORDING  to  C.  H.  Hadley,  di- 
rector  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In¬ 
dustry-  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  De- 


1925,  that  all  corn  stalks,  corn  cobs  and 
other  corn  remnants,  not  including  si¬ 
lage,  must  be  destroyed. 

Last  saeson  an  exception  was  made  to 
this  ruling  in  the  case  of  corn  in  cribs. 
However,  'he:  is  no  indication  that 
any  exception  will  be  made  this  year. 
Where  growers  have  large  quantities  of 
corn  in  cribs  and  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  shelled  corn  will  heat  and  con¬ 
sequently-  spoil,  a  special  order  may  be 
obtained  from  the  State  Secretary  or 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
said  that  in  some  instances  where  cribs 
are  screened  in  with  fine  netting  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  moths  which 
emerge,  that  corn  may  be  retained  in 
the  cribs.  However,  this  is  not  per¬ 
missible  only  on  special  order. 


(31)  305 


Where  a  Man  Is  Still  Boss 


SERVICE  BUREAU  REPORT 
FOR  JANUARY,  1927 


J.  D.  Zettlemeyer,  White  Deer, 

Union  County,  Pa.  . . $  36.00 

M.  Hazen,  Yulan,  Sullivan  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y .  6.16 

Anthony  Banuat,  Bloomville.  Del¬ 
aware  County,  N.  Y . . .  25.00 

W.  B.  Farrington,  Pine  Brook, 

Morris  County,  N.  J .  28.50 

R.  M.  Hall,  Oxford,  Chenango 

County,  N.  Y .  19.75 

Bert  Van  Wormer,  Hector, 

Schuyler  County,  N.  Y .  13.44 

Frank  Hann,  Costello,  Potter 

ter  County,  Pa .  3.00 

B.  G.  Odell,  Kent,  Orleans  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y . 30.00 

W.  Schaper.  Hawthorne,  Passaic 

County,  N.  J . 

Miss  K.  Bauer,  Great  Valley, 
Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y.  ... 

Mrs.  Aurelia  Cross,  Middleburgh, 

Schoharie  County,  N_  Y . 

W.  E.  Wilson,  White  Hall,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  N.  Y . 

Mrs.  Anna  Welzmuller,  Pratts- 
burg,  Steuben  County,  N.  Y... 


6.00 

16.32 

5.48 

75.86 

187.00 


go  County,  N.  Y . 

12.28 

Fred  Walker.  St.  Regis 

Falls, 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y. 
D.  H.  Grant,  Interlaken, 

Seneca 

1.00 

County,  N.  Y.  . . 

2.00 

Frank  Hamm,  Cobleskill, 
harie  County,  N.  Y.  ... 

Scho- 

•. . * 

35.00 

TOTAL  . . . 

If  a  husband  is  willing  to  furnish  a  good 
home  for  his  wife  and  she  refuses  to  live 
with  him,  is  he  responsible  for  her  support. 
Is  wife  compelled  to  live  where  husband 
wants  her  to,  so  Jong  as  he  furnishes  her  a 
good  home.  Will  the  courts  of  New  York 
State  give  a  divorce  on  desertion  grounds. 


Not  Equal  to  Liberty  Bonds 


Will  you  kindly  write  me  if  you  consider 
an  investment  In  the  Clarence  Hodson 
bonds  a  safe  investment?  Would  it  be  best 
to  sell  Liberty  Bonds  to  invest  in  them? 


partment  of  Agriculture,  the  federal  and 
state  corn  borer  quarantine  regulations 
require  the  destruction  by  burning  or 
some  satisfactory  methods  of  corn  crops 
remnants  not  later  than  May  15.  It  is 
specified  in  the  quarantine  regulations 
that  became  effective  on  September  1, 


have  touched  upon  the  one  thing 
that  makes  men  really  men  in  this 
state.  J  lie  man  is  still  boss  in  the  home 
and  has  the  right  to  make  the  decision  as 
to  where  it  shall  be  located.  If  lie  pro¬ 
vides  a  home  and  the  wife  doesn’t  wish  to 
live  in  it  the  husband  is  not  liable  for  her 
support.  The  only  hitch  is  that  if  some 
merchant  supplied  the  wife  with  clothes, 
groceries,  etc.,  while  she  was  living  with 
you  and  you  paid  her  bills,  and  the  same 
merchant  continues  to  give  her  credit  for 
supplies  not  knowing  of  the  separation  you 
are  bound  to  pay  that  merchant’s  bills. 
You  can  prevent  such  a  thing  happening 
by  advertising  in  a  newspaper  that  you 
will  not  be  liable  any  longer  for  any  of 
the  debts  of  your  wife  contracted  while 
living  apart  from  you.  There  is  no 
divorce  for  desertion  in  this  state  unless 
it  amounts  to  the  other  person  dropping 
out  of  existence  for  five  years,  you  not 
knowing  whether  she  still  lives  or  not 
and  having  made  diligent  effort  to  find 
her.  If  you  want  a  divorce  for  desertion 
you  should  move  to  New  Jersey. 


Beakes  Dairy  Company  Paying- 
on  Time 


lar  as  we  know,  the  claims  made 
behalf  of  these  bonds  are  correct. 
"  here  is,  however,  no  market  for  them 
other  than  that  made  by  the  issuing 
house.  This  is  from  our  standpoint  a 
serious  objection.  The  Standard  Sta¬ 
tistics  Company,  which  is  the  largest 
statistical  organization  in  the  world, 
uites  the  bonds  as  “B”  which  means 
semi-speculative.  The  ratings  run  be- 
gmning  at  those  of  the  highest  class  A1 
Plus,  Al,  A,  B1  plus,  Bl,  A.  Thus  you 
see  the  rating  is  pretty  low.  Under  no 
consideration  do  we  advise  sale  of  Lib- 
city  Bonds  to  buy  anything  that  grades 
so  low. 


Promptness  Appreciated! 


Have  You  Been  Shipping  to 
J-  T.  Richards  of  Buffalo? 

H  HE  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  an- 
'"Hcd  that  all  persons  who  have  been 
consigning  farm  produce  to  John  T.  Rich- 
<U(  s  of  88  Market  Street,  Buffalo,  get 
J0  C0Inrn unication  with  the  department 
. once-  Richards  has  been  doing  a  com- 
•iission  business  at  the  above  address  and 
-ucceeded  in  obtaining  a  license.  Recently 
ie  has  gotten  into  financial  difficulty  and 
K  Department  is  proceeding  to  protect 
ry  shippers  by  virtue  of  the  bond  that 
'ciiai  .s  had  to  give  when  taking  out  the 
cense..  Richards  never  had  much  of  a 
rahng  in  the  credit  guides. 

AH  consignor  credits  of  Richards  are 

th  !"lr?  -  t0  ^le  a  verified  statement  of 
!r  e  amis  with  the  Commission  of  Agri- 

inv  T  an(i  ^arkets  before  May  25,  giv- 
shhm  u  aaiou,.lts  fiue>  when  produce  was 

tcrested  CtC'  Th°Se  who  are  in- 

ed  111  thls  case  are  urged  to  take 


January  10th,  1927. 

We  have  received  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York,  your 
check  for  $1000.00,  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Madge  M.  Cary,  administratrix  of  the 
estate  of  Theodore  Carey  of  Newcomb, 
N.  Y.,  in  settlement  of  this  claim.  We 
thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention 
and  settlement  so  soon  after  filing  the 
proofs.  This  prompt  settlement  enables 
the  administratrix  to  settle  the  ex¬ 
penses  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  delayed.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
commend  your  Company  upon  every  op¬ 
portunity. 

Yours  truly, 

HERRICK  &  PARK, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors-at-law, 
Bethel,  Maine. 

The  accident  in  which  Mr.  Carey 
lost  his  life  was  caused  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  collision.  The  driver  of  the 
car  was  indicted  by  the  Franklin  County 
Grand  Jury  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  in  the  State.  Prison. 


_  .  January  14th,  1927. 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  January  10th,  1927,  also  of  a 
letter  from  the  American  Agriculturist, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  of  January  11th,  1927,  the 
latter  containing  a  draft  for  $1000.00, 
settlement  in  full  of  policy  No.  4906602 
issued  to  Nicholas  Conte,  Munnsviile,  N. 
Y. 

I  have  this  day  deposited  the  draft 
and  policy  with  the  Oneida  Valley  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  and  1  assume  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  It  in  due  course. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Conte,  the  widow, 
and  her  three  minor  children  I  wish  to 
thank  you  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  the  prompt  manner  in  which 
this  claim  has  been  paid. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prompt  settle¬ 
ments  I  ever  obtained  in  an  experience 
of  35  years  and  covering  a  good  many 
similar  cases. 

Very  truly  yours,  „ 

R.  H.  WOOLEVER, 
Attornely  and  Counsellor-at-law, 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conte  lost  his  life  by  being 
thrown  from  a  load  of  corn  and  then 
run  over  by  the  wagon. 


jWTILK  producers  who  have  in  the  past 
and  are  at  the  present  time  doing 
business  with  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company, 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  meeting  all  obligations  in  full  on 
the  date  when  payments  are  due.  This  in¬ 
formation  was  imparted  to  the  Service 
Bureau  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 

Readers  of  the  Service  Bureau  will  re¬ 
call  the  difficulties  that  have  been  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  past  with  this  company. 
The  Service  Bureau  succeeded  in  having 
many  claims  adjusted.  We  are  glad  to 
announce  the  improvement  in  the  financia 
status  of  this  concern  which  is  most  ceT 
tainly  a  very  big  step  in  improving  their 
standing  in  the  farm  field. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  is  working  on  a  plan  of  pro¬ 
cedure  at  the  present  time  which  it  is 
hoped  will  make  a  license  for  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  mean  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  have  in  the  past,  both  to  the 
producers  and  to  the  consumers. 


How  to  Post  Your  Farm 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  law 
for  New  York  State. 

Trespass  notices  must  be  posted  not 
more  than  40  rods  apart  close  to  and  along 
the  entire  boundry  of  the  farm  and  there 
must  be  at  least  one  notice  at  every  side 
of  the  farm  and  at  each  corner.  Illegible 
or  destroyed  signs  must  be  replaced  once 
a  year  during  the  months  of  March,  July 
August  or  September.  These  trespass 
notices  shall  not  be  less  than  one  foot 
square.  These  notices  shall  bear  the  name 
and  the  address  of  the  party  posting. 

As  a  service  to  our  subscribers  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  is  prepared  to  furnish 
trespass  signs  at  a  nominal  price  which 
comply  with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 


STAYS  WHITE 


Here  is  a  pure  white  paint  of  true  G.  L.  F.' 
quality  and  at  G.  L.  F.  price  savings. 
G.  L.  F.  Super  White  remains  pure  white. 
Moreover,  it  spreads  easily,  covers  well,  and 
wears  excellently.  Hundreds  of  users  have 
endorsed  it  enthusiastically.  In  5-Gal. 
cans,  $2.90  per  gallon,  freight  prepaid. 

Write  for  prices  on  house  paint  (colors),  barn  paint, 
enamels,  etc.  Color  card  on  request. 

A  5%  DISCOUNT  ON  ORDERS 
BEFORE  APRIL  1. 


7/te 


G.L.F. 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE" 
307  S.  Franklin  St. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WITTE 

Engines 


World’s 
Standard 
i$o,ooo  in 
Daily  Use. 


Maw  tow 

”  Prices  to  30  Horse  Power. 

DIRECT  Prom  Factory— Wholesale  Prices— East 


Terms— No  Interest  67  years  proves  WITTft 
most  durable,  economical  engine  made — burns 
almost  any  kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construc¬ 
tion— Valve  -  In  -  Heed  Motor— WICO  Magneto— 
THROTTLING  GOVERNOR— Simple  .  to  run-^ 
Lifetime  Guarantee — Excess  Power. 


FREE  CATALOG  Descrl bes' Ne w; 


Improvements.  New  Lower  Prices 
and  Long  Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers.' 
Valuable  Information. 


3  Hour  Shipping  Service. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
1801  Witte  Building,  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Bldg.,  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
18m  Witte  Mill..  SIN  mtlMPlcen  eii 


Ford  owners  pleased  l  The  improved 


for  Fords 


a  double  surprise 

When  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  was  announced, 
some  asked,  “But  in  getting  the  new  smoothness  in 
starting  and  stopping,  how  can  you  retain  the  unusual 
freedom  from  carbon  which  we  have  always  found  in 
Mobiloil  ‘ET’ 

-  r  ■  . 

Our  reply  was,  “That  has  been  our  chief  concern. 

That  is  why  we  waited  years  to  change  Mobiloil  E. 
Ingredients  used  in  many  Ford  lubricants  to  provide 
easier  starting  have  resulted  in  extra  carbon  and  valve 
troubles.  It  was  only  after  years  of  experimenting  that 
we  got  the  two  results:  Real  freedom  from  jerky  starts 
and  stops  plus  real  freedom  from  carbon. 

E”  is  cheaper  than 
is  why— 

By  increasing  the  life  of  transmission  bands  you  post¬ 
pone  the  expense  of  replacement.  That’s  saving  number 
one.  By  cutting  down  carbon  deposits  you  pay  for 
fewer  carbon  removal  jobs.  That’s  saving  number  two. 

Nor  is  that  all. 

The  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  splashes  freely  in  the 
Ford  lubricating  system.  It  reaches  all  engine,  clutch 
and  transmission  parts  where  protection  is  vital.  And 
today’s  Mobiloil  “E",  due  to  its  clinging,  resisting 
character  shows  remarkable  economies.  Less  wear. 

Fewer  repair  bills.  More  power.  A  sweeter-running 
Ford  engine. 

And  due  to  the  great  “wearing"  qualities  of 

Mobiloil  “E"  you  will  use  less  oil. 

\ 

Four  quarts  to  prove  it 

Mobiloil  “E”  will  cost  you  less  to  use  than  other  oils  despite 
the  fact  that  Mobiloil  “E”  costs  5  cents  more  per  quart.  Four 
quarts,  a  Ford  crankcase  full  of  the  genuine  Mobiloil  “E”,  will 
prove  this  to  you. 

After  you  have  once  tried  the  improved  Mobiloil  “E”  you  will 
want  to  keep  a  supply  on  the  farm.  A  nearby  Mobiloil  dealer  ha 
Mobiloil  “E”  in  various  sized  cans  and  drums.  Each  container 
offers  real  economy  and  convenience  in  handling  oil. 

The  year  around  use  Mobiloil  “E”  in  your  Ford  car  and 
Ford  truck.  In  your  Fordson  tractor  use  Mobiloil  “BB”  in 
summer  and  Mobiloil  *'A’  in  winter.  Ask  the  Mobiloil 
dealer  what  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in  cars,  trucks  and 
tractors  of  other  makes.  All  Mobiloil  dealers  have  the 
complete  Mobiloil  Chart  of  Recommendations./ 


VACUUM 


/f  D  A  MV  main  branches:  <A£y  York ,  @h 
V-/  jLVjL  JT  XV.IM  X  ‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  ffitinneapoli 

Other. branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 
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then  regarded  as  swift  and  sure  communi¬ 
cation  with  New  York  and  with  the  West. 
Situated  almost  on  the  Pennsylvania  line, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War,  it  was  made  a  great  Quarter¬ 
master’s  Depot.  Here  food  and  military 
supplies  of  all  sorts  were  accumulated, 
here  cantonments  were  built,  here  new  re¬ 
cruits  were  gathered  to  be  despatched  to 
the  front — here  wounded  soldiers  or  sol¬ 
diers  discharged  or  on  furlough  were  re¬ 
turned  and  the  little  city  fairly  throbbed 
with  the  feverish,  anxious  activities  of  a 
great  War.  Rufus  Stanley — that  fine  un¬ 
selfish  gentleman  whom  Elmira  was  so 
fortunate  to  have  for  a  citizen  and  whose 
recent  passing,  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  chronicled — once  said  to  me,  “Dur¬ 
ing  four  long  years  there  was  never  a  day 
in  this  town  but  the  sound  of  the  drum 
beat  was  heard  in  the  streets”.  So  the 
slow,  anxious,  dreadful  years  dragged 
themselves  along  and  the  little  city  learned 
to  think  of  the  blare  of  bugles  and  the 
tramp  of  marching  men  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  order  of  existence. 

Camp  Opened  in  1864 

In  the  early  summer  of  1864  the  Union 
armies  were  pressing  hard  on  the  already 
crumbling  Confederacy  and  prisoners  were 
taken  in  such  numbers  as  to  overflow 
the  existing  prison  camps.  At  Elmira 
at  this  time  were  some  cantonments 
or  barracks  not  then  in  use  and  the 
Army  Administration  in  Washington 
directed  that  these  be  prepared  for 


“The  above  Is  a  photograph  of  the  Elmira  Prison  Camp  taken  by  J.  E.  Larkin  In  1864.  The  sentry  walk  can  be  dearly  seen.  The  Inset  at  the  right  Is  a  pencil 
sketch  of  a  group  of  prisoners  made  in  1864  by  one  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  In  the  camp." 
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A  NAT/ON-WIDE 
JNSTmmON- 


GOLDEN  RULE 
STORE 


The  one  small  store  has  grown 
into  a  Nation-Wide  Institu¬ 
tion  of  773  Department  Stores 
serving  millions  of  homes. 


WE  are  celebrating  with  pride  and  thank¬ 
fulness  our  Twenty-fifth  or  Silver  Anni¬ 
versary— with  pride  for  the  privilege  of  serving 
the  American  public — with  thankfulness  for  the 
generous  response  that  has  come  to  our  effort. 

Since  the  Spring  day  in  April,  1902,  when  Mr. 
Penney  inaugurated,  in  a  small  and  inconspicu¬ 
ous  manner,  a  Retail  Shopping  Service  which 
was  destined  to  become  one  of  Nation-wide 
Helpfulness,  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed. 

It  nas  been  a  period  of  notable  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  of  winning  millions  of  friends,  of  serv¬ 
ing  them  faithfully,  of  basing  achievement 
upon  the  good  will  of  mutual  satisfaction. 

During  all  these  eventful  years,  we  have  been 
mindful  of  our  responsibilities  to  the  legion  of 
patrons  who  have  contributed  and  are  today 
contributing,  so  continuously  and  so  generously, 
in  helping  make  our  Service  one  not  of  profit 
alone  but  of  the  confidence  that  rests  on  good  will. 

Never  for  a  moment  have  we  knowingly  wav¬ 
ered  from  the  responsibility  of  this  relationship. 
It  has  always  been  to  us  an  inspiration  to  reach 
out  for  greater  things,  that  we  might  be  the 
better  prepared  to  render  a  Service  which  should 
prove  to  be  more  and  more  beneficial  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  who  come  to  us. 


Not  only  is  that  one  little  Golden  Rule  Store  of  1902- 
now  itself  grown  to  far  larger  proportions— still  serving 
the  people  in  and  about  Kemmerer,  Wyoming,  but  there 
has  sprung  from  its  applied  principles  and  policies, 
others  to  a  present  total  of  773  Department  Stores, 
scattered  over  46  States. 

All  these  are  children  of  what  we  now  affectionately 
term.  The  Mother  Store;  all  happily  operate  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  public  under  the  name  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company.  The  Founder  of  this  Organization— Mr.  James 
C.  Penney— builded  in  his  pioneering  days  more  endur¬ 
ing  and  substantially  than  he  knew. 

His  ideals  and  practices — square  treatment  alike  to  all 
always — and  the  extent  to  which  he  packed  Value  into 
every  Dollar  of  purchase— these  constitute  the  pattern 
according  to  which  this  enormous  business  has  been 
shaped  and  which  has  caused  it  to  grow  until  it  has 
now  become  a  Nation-wide  Institution,  serving  more 
than  3,000,000  homes. 

The  dynamic  selective  and  buying  power  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  created  by  its  tremendous  volume  of  cash  sales, 
which,  in  1926,  amounted  to  $115,682,737.86,  gives  a 
saving  power  to  the  public  which  means  much  to  the 
thrift  and  to  the  economic  life  of  the  people  of  every 
community  where  it  operates  a  Store. 

At  this  milepost  in  our  history,  we  pause  only  long 
enough  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  great  American 
people  for  their  continued  confidence  and  appreciation 
of  our  efforts  in  their  behalf  and  to  offer  the  assurance 
that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  we  shall  strive  to  serve 
not  only  well  but  better  and  better  with  each  succeeding 
business  day. 


NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
'‘THE  STORE  NEWS” 
beautifully  illustrated  ky  rotogra¬ 
vure,  showing  you  how  to  save  large 
sums  on  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Shoes  and  kindred  lines 
—standard  quality  goods!  A  post¬ 
card  will  bring  it. 


Executive  Offices  and  Warehouse— 330  W.  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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What  It  Costs  New  York  State  to  Produce  Milk 

A  Statement  Given  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Milk  Program  Committee 
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ASSUME  that  everyone  knows  that  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  care  of  the  60,000  wards  that 
are  supported  by  state  taxes  in  the  state  in¬ 
stitutions  considerable  farm  land  is  deemed 
necessary  by  those  responsible  for  their  care. 
Perhaps  the  least  important  reason  for  these 
farms  is  to  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
farm  products — milk,  eggs,  etc.  I  he  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  charged  by 
law  with  the  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  state  institution  farms.  The  farm  land  is 


By  CHARLES  H.  BALDWIN 

Director,  Bureau  of  State  Institution  Barms 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 

turned  to  pasture  during  the  season  when  pas¬ 
ture  is  of  use. 

We  feed  a  uniform  grain  ration,  and  have  a 
uniform  allowance.  Each  institution  is  allowed 
enough  to  feed  one  pound  of  a  twenty  per  cent 
dairy  ration  to  every  three  pounds  of  milk  pro¬ 


amount,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  this  amount 
if  conditions  seem  to  warrant  feeding  less.  As 
a  rule,  however  one  pound  of  grain  to  every  three 
pounds  of  milk  is  fed. 

All  herds  are  tuberculin  tested,  and  Grade  A 
raw  milk  is  produced.  All  of  this  milk  is  used 
in  the  institutions.  We  keep  a  chart  showing 
the  amount  of  milk  that  is  produced  each 
day  during  the  year;  it  also  shows  the  amount 
of  milk  required  to  feed  the  entire  inmate 
population. 


duced.  It  is  impossible  to  feed  more  than  this 

^lviHed°  into  many  "parcels’  and  is  used  _ _ _ _ _ __ _ -  While  rather  uniform  methods  are 

in  connection  with  forty-one  separate  - T"5"™  followed  in  the  management  of  the 

Cost  of  Producing  Milk  in  State  Institution 
Dairies  in  1925 


state  institutions,  such  _  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  State  Hospital,  Auburn 
Prison,  Elmira  Reformatory,  etc. 

Approximately  2800  dairy  cattle  are 
maintained  in  connection  with  these 
farms.  The  department  recognizes  the 
fact  that  where  general  farming  is  car¬ 
ried  on,  as  is  the  case  with  all  institu¬ 
tion  farms,  it  is  much  easier  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  if  a  dairy  is 
maintained;  and  for  this  reason  dairies 
are  kept  on  more  of  the  farms  than 
they  might  be  if  only  the  production  of 
milk  were  considered.  However,  we  do 
not  keep  dairies  on  farms  where  good 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  cannot  be  grown 
successfully.  We  do  keep  dairies  on 
some  farms  where  it  is  necessary . to  buy 
considerable  hay.  rI  here  are  no  institu¬ 
tions,  however,  that  keep  dairies  that  do 
not  have  an  abundance  of  good  corn 
ensilage.  In  addition  to  this  we  raise 
soiling  crops,  so  that  we  do  not  depend 
on  pasture  during  the  summer  months,, 
although  pasture  land  is  used  for  the 
raising  of  young  stock  and  cows  are 


INSTITUTION 


Albion  . $ 

Bath  . 

Bedford  Hills  . 

Elmira  . 

Industry  . 

Iroquois  . 

Napanoch  _ _ _ 

Oxford  . 


Kings  Park  . 

Middletown  . 

Ogdensburg  . 

Poughkeepsie  .... 

Rochester  . . 

Utica  . 

Utica,  Marcy  Div. 


Auburn  ... 
Comstock  . . 
Clinton  Pris 
Danneniora 


TOTALS  ... 

Average  cost  per  quart — .0591 


Total  Cost 

Val.  of 
Products 

Total  Cost 

Number  of 

Cost 

of 

Other  than 

of  Milk 

Quarts 

per 

Operation 

Milk 

Produced 

Produced 

Quart 

.  ..$  4621.90  $ 

534.40 

$  4087.50 

55453.5 

.0/37 

7174.61 

1071.36 

6103.25 

94618. 

.0645 

7710.81 

1778.44 

5932.37 

74466. 

.0796 

8949.82 

1413.74 

7536.08 

104858.5 

.0718 

...  32691.69 

8370.76 

24320.93 

499921.5 

.0486 

. ..  10070.28 

1632.30 

8437.98 

147608, 

.0571 

5628.95 

738.51 

4890.44 

65467. 

.0747 

4988.09 

806.23 

4181.86 

62248.635 

.0671 

. .  .  59775.64 

11937.66 

47837.98 

903426. 

.0529 

. .  .  19336.42 

3296.34 

16040.08 

216071. 

.0742 

. .  .  10534.86 

1707.64 

8827.22 

196000.52 

.0450 

...  26914.42 

4613.06 

22301.36 

403423.5 

.055 

...  31809.74 

5974.97 

25834.77 

447270. 

.0577 

7664.94 

650.72 

7014.22 

99376. 

.0705 

.  .  .  26797.79 

7171.22 

19626.57 

397000. 

.0494 

9436.54 

1668.77 

7767.77 

118746.5 

.0654 

...  18430.33 

3249.29 

15181.04 

270559.88 

.0561 

...  41721.30 

5426.80 

36294.50 

554718. 

.0654 

_  24609.04 

2865.67 

21743.37 

283737. 

.0766 

1077.46 

236.26 

841.20 

11818. 

.0711 

21587.99 

3793.45 

17794.54 

346855. 

.0513 

7791.07 

582.12 

7208.95 

1167.33 

.0617 

_  40629.84 

6424.69 

34205.15 

501769. 

.0681 

,  ...  6516.97 

533.51 

5983.46 

76131.21 

.0785 

_  7857.50 

3315.98 

4541.52 

129044.5 

.0351 

_  10629.69 

2268.62 

8361.07 

195360. 

.0422 

_  10683.55 

2734.55 

7949.00 

131397.5 

.0604 

_  2910.93 

664.15 

2246.78 

52027.92 

.0431 

_  20347.67 

3409.15 

16938.52 

209545. 

.0813 

_ $488899.84 

$88870.36 

$400029.48 

6765650.665 

followed  in  the 
various  state-owned  herds,  the  rec¬ 
ords  show  a  wide  variation  in  the 
cost  of  producing  milk  There  are  many 
factors  that  contribute  to  this ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
cost  of  labor  at  a  prison  or  a  reform¬ 
atory,  where  able-bodied  men  and  boys 
are  cared  for,  is  much  less  than  at  a 
state  hospital  or  at  the  soldiers’  home, 
where  all  the  -  labor  is  performed  by 
hired  employes.  The  proportion  of 
supplies  purchased  also  has  consider¬ 
able  bearing  on  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  due  to  the  cost  of  baling  hay 
and  straw,  and  transportation  charges. 
The  interest  on  investment  and  de¬ 
preciation  in  farm  buildings  and 
equipment  vary  a  great  deal,  but  on 
all  of  the  institution  farms  these 
expenses  are  greater  than  on  privately- 
owned  farms,  due  to  more  costly 
construction. 

A  very  complete  set  of  books  is 
kept  at  each  institution  farm.  Ac¬ 
counts  are  kept  with  the  garden, 

( Continued  on  paao  Tdh 


“He  Who  Runs  May  Read” 

Gems  Of  Thought  From  Many  Farm  Speakers  Shortened  for  Busy  Readers 

By  MABEL  A.  FEINT 


WITH  250  speakers  on  the  program, 
some  of  them  nationally  prominent, 
and  with  seven  periods  a  day  for 
more  than  five  days,  the  20th  annual 
Farmer’s  Week  at  Cornell  gave  visitors  much 
food  for  thought. 

Science  meets  practice  at  this  huge  conference 
and  gives  the  latest  information  to  be  had  in 
farming,  home  making  and  community  building. 
If  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  assimilated  and  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  rural  life  of  the  State  much 
good  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Below  are  some  of  the  things  that 

will  be  carried  into  practice  by  some  - s 

5175  people.  Did  all  the  farm  families 
of  the  state  realize  the  wealth  of  helps 
to  be  had  at  this  meeting  such  an  army 
would  invade  the  college  as  could  not 
be  taken  care  of. 


stitution  of  lime  sulphur  for  Bordeaux  mixture 
as  a  spray  almost  universally  in  the  last  20  years 
justifies  the  salary  of  the  young  discoverer,  Prof. 
Whetzel  more  than  50  times  as  long  as  the  average 
term  of  life.  Twenty  years  ago  we  had  only  a 
dim  idea  of  the  perfect  hen.  Farmers  were  even 
advised  to  save  their  early  moulters !  Thousands 
of  hours  of  detailed  study,  of  minute  measure¬ 
ments  of  head  and  body,  of  the  weighing  of  in¬ 
ternal  organs,  has  established  the  facts  as  to  con¬ 


What  Some  of  the  Speakers  Said 

Dr.  Carl  E.  Ladd :  “Some  think  of  r - - 

teaching  as  being  the  college’s  main 
function.  However  its  chief  value  to  the  state 
lies  in  its  research  work,  which  through  obscure, 
painstaking,  puttering  long  continued  effort  and 
experiment  establishes  new  facts  for  the  people’s 
benefit.  Many  thousands  of  oat  plants  were  ex¬ 
amined  and  there  were  many  months  of  careful 
watching  and  weighing  of  individual  plants  be¬ 
fore  one  really  good  oat  was  found,  the  Cornellian, 
one  which  would  yield  5  to  10  bushels  more  to  the 
acre  than  the  average  oat.  Now  50%  of  the  oats 
of  the  state  are  improved  varieties.  This  means  a 
gain  of  five  million  bushels  of  oats  in  the  state 
with  no  extra  trouble  than  just  using  good  seed, 
t  his  increase  in  yield  brings  no  marketing  prob- 
!etn  with  it  as  oats  are  largely  used  on  the  farms. 
■Research  as  to  apple  scab  control  and  the  sub¬ 


The  Best  of  Week’s  Program  In  One  Article 

WE  are  sure  that  you  will  not  want  to  miss  the  article  on  this  page.  You 
will  go  far  before  you  can  find  in  one  article  in  short  interesting  state¬ 
ments  so  much  information  from  so  many  different  prominent  thinkers  and 
workers  in  agriculture  and  the  farm  home.  Mrs.  Feint  has  the  unusual 
ability  of  listening  to  a  speech  and  boiling  down  in  a  paragraph  or  two  just 
the  most  interesting  and  most  valuable  part  of  it. — The  Editors. 


formation  of  the  good  producer,  so  that  culling 
works  like  magic.  The  selection  of  13,000,000 
hens  last  year  saved  the  state  several  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars. 

“All  of  these  helps  are  made  available  through 
reading  courses,  bulletins,  short  courses  and  the 
extension  service.  The  State  College  sent  out 
one  and  a  third  million  copies  of  bulletins  last 
year,  or  81  tons  of  them.  It  has  60  sets  of 
lantern  slides  for  loaning  and  has  1500  persons 

enrolled  in  correspondence  courses  in  agriculture. 

*  *  * 

Jared  Van  Wagenen :  “I  believe  that  our 
troubles  lie  too  deep  to  be  permanently  helped  by 
legislation  or  exhortation.  My  diagnosis  of  the 
farmer’s  troubles  may  be  stated  in  one  single 


phrase.  Namely,  that  there  are  so  many  farmers 
and  so  many  agricultural  acres  that  food  is  being 
produced  in  quantities  greater  than  can  be  sold 
at  a  remunerative  price  About  the  funniest  thing 
I  can  think  of  is  that  just  now  when  at  Wash¬ 
ington  we  are  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  mar* 
keting  an  unwieldy  agricultural  surplus  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  to  carry  water  to  arid  land. 
Can  we  not  adopt  this  perfectly  harmless  policy, 
that  all  reclamation  be  held  in  abeyance  and  all 
new  agricultural  ventures  be  discouraged?  About 
the  least  thing  we  need  is  more  agricultural 
lands.  I  would  have  our  government 

— -r - -z  cancel  the  debts  of  the  allies,  as  a 

measure  of  generosity  and  as  an  aid 
in  bringing  back  Europe’s  old  time  pur¬ 
chasing  power  for  farm  products. 
My  own  economic  creed  is. — It  is  not 
necessary  and  perhaps  not  even  desir¬ 
able  that  the  farmer  may  pile  up  great 
wealth,  but  it  is  eminently  desir- 

- — — -  able  that  farming  be  remunerative 

enough  so  that  he  make  an  attractive 
and  dignified  home,  so  that  he  may  educate  his 
children  according  to  the  best  standard  of  their 
time,  and  so  that  for  himself  he  may  have  leisure 
for  thought  and  the  attainment  of  that  fine  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  and  spirit  which  we  call  culture.” 

* 


* 


Peter  Ten  Eyck:  “It  appears  from  the  great 
volume  of  testimony  that  has  been  received  by  the 
Milk  Producers’  Committee  on  Unified  Organiza¬ 
tion  that  one  centralized  organization  of  producers 
can  best  work  with  the  distributing  organizations 
to  cut  down  the  spread  between  producers  and 
consumers  prices.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  committee 
to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  milk  producers 
of  the  State  may  have  a  fair  return  on  labor  and 
( Continued  on  page  25) 
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Fred  W.  Ohm . Associate  Editor  1  New  York  Produce  market,  it  would  not  take  ^eased  .  value  of  farm  real  estate,  when  the 

Hugh  L.  Cosline . Assistant  Editor  y°u  l°ng  to  agree  that  the  greatest  marketing  ln  the  country  districts  will  be  forced  to 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  problem  for  nearly  every  farm  product  is  that  of  Pnd  some  Way  of  cutting  down  so  much  local 

!KC.  vT„»-  :  :  :  :  &r  f* «  S£?di”g  !«*««•  Professor  Powell  government. 

contributing  staff  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  New  York  — - - - 

Jdred  Van  Wagenen,  Jr.  M.  G  Burritt  ^tato  College  of  Agriculture  put  this  situation  \yp  Nppd  Mnvo  T  n 

KL  E.  Cook _ G.  T.  Hughes  well  for  the  egg  market  when  he  said:  “If  500  _  _  iNeea  More  Like  Judge  Cooper 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  ™ses°f  local  eglp  arrive  at  a  New  York  market,  'T’^E  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  of 
The  American  Agriculturist  accepts  only  advertising  .17  LC°f 2  fro™ 1  approximately  250  shippers  1  Representatives  voted  on  March  1  to  dismiss 

which  it  believes  to  be  thoroughly  honest.  and  Represent  250  different  kinds  of  grading  and  “le  impeachment  charges  against  Federal  Judo-e 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  x  packing.”  Remember  that  prices  are  made  al-  Frank  Cooper  of  the  Northern  district  of  New 
treatment  m  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  ways  on  the  poorest  in  the  package  and  not  on  the  York-  As  nearly  as  we  can  learn  such  charge 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  best  never  nnaht  1  • , ’  .  c“arges 

by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  ‘  *  *  *  Conner  i? JL* c  f  t b  J?ISed  a§?inst  Judge 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  „  noopei  in  the  nist  place.  He  was  simply  more 

advertised.  “I  would  not  be  without  American  Agriculturist  active  than  some  other  officials  against  offenders 

i  o  benefit  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  must  say :  “I  for  five  times  what  it  cost.”  brought  into  his  court  for  violations  of  u, 

or!rfnffrad  m  ^  a^erican  Agriculturist”  when  \V/  E  know  from  the  thousands  of  similar  Eighteenth  Amendment.  ’  ™ 

r^^our^ertiseis, - -  W  Otters  that  we  receive  that  the  above,  taken  If  we  had  more  judges  and  law  enforcement 

partSHiy  “  lddretedrito-e,rhe7rtising  or  subscriptioa  dc‘  °£e  of  th5se  Iet,teES  from  a  subscriber,  repre-  officers  like  Judge  Cooper,  there  would  be  less 

425  Carroll  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  *ur r^e^YrfV ^  T7 * * * * * *  ^  “T?  °f  k^aking  We  would  have  more  help  from 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  N  Y  !ct  f  Z  7  fami  J0Urnal  has  to  ??icers  111  enforcing  the  prohibition  law  if  New 

- V1  Venue^V^ was!e  hme’  eff°rt.  and  mo.ney  to  renew  its  sub-  York  State  had  an  enforcement  law  so  that  state 

0!“ear.Ys  Second^ Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post  scnbeis  when  their  time  is  up.  If  we  did  not  and  local  officers  could  cooperate  with  the  Fed- 

>la7e  *odo  thls..tbis  money  and  effort  could  go  era!  authorities  in  cleaningP  up  the  dis^aceftd 
Subscription  price,  payable  in  advance,  $1  a  year,  m\0  makmg  a  still  better  paper.  situation  that  now  exists  because  of  the  open  de- 

hVC  ytarS  f°r  $3'  “  a"d  liabTe° of  lm  mte^e^o  "vo °f  'he  tw  by  b°0tI^rS  “d  ™»  ™ 

No,12  0Wn;Ub;aTi0n  Pr°mPtly  When  Electric  Cooling  Plants 

A  Thought  For  the  Week  r-r-u-TF  f  f  of  the  institutions  of  the  dairy  farm 

He  who  does  not  think  soe,l  of  the  work  he  is  T  ment  n^utZS?^uld  ap-  HftatoLS  ^Ho^erv  dai,™  f  d^d5’ 

dotng  ,s  made  unpotent  hy  that  very  fact  predated  by  farmers.  If  there  is  anything  Z  annrf^taer  job °of  ^intT^nd  wt,‘ a 

-George  Sand  makes  a  busy  farmer  tear  his  hair,  it  is  to  find  nuisance  it  is  to  haul  it  out  and  lug  it  to  the  milk 

rpiip  1  ,  .  unnecessary  complications  111  a  machine  when  he  house  every  night  and  morning!  Electric  refrig- 

T[1,E  ?ther  day  a  letter  came  to  the  editor  en-  1S  cal.Ied  uPon  to  repair  it  quickly.  On  the  new  eration  will  in  time,  we  are  sure  do  away  with 

1  closing  money  for  a  subscription  and  asking  machines  the  simplifying  program  has  already  these  hard  ice  jobs.  Already  there  are  some  of 

a  very  important  question  that  needed  an  im-  d°ne  much  to  standardize  nuts  and  bolts  until  these  electric  coolers  in  operation  on  dairy  farms 

mediate  answer.  _  But  unfortunately  the  writer  onI>"  a  comparatively  small  number  of  wrenches  A  number  of  power  companies  throughout  the 

had  forgotten  to  sign  his  lull  name.  After  taking  ar<j  n°w  necessary  where  hundreds  were  once  re-  state  have  assisted  customers  in  the  planning  and 

several  hours  of  time,  one  of  the  office  girls  was  <imred-.  In  sizes  and  models,  metal  instead  of  construction  of  milk  coolers  of  this  tvoe  & 

nnaliy  able  to  locate  the  name  in  our  subscription  wood,  improved  steels,  roller  bearings,  pressure 

list,  but  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  luck  that  we  grease  guns,  fittings,  fool  proof  home  water  sys-  - 

were  able  to  find  it  at  all.  If  you  have  written  tems»  etc- — 111  many  ways  great  progress  has  been  Farmers  Are  Thrifts 

to  us ^ tor  information  and  we  have  not  answered  made  toward  more  simple  and  efficient  equipment.  _  me  inuny 

your  letter,  ask  yourself  whether  you  have  signed  _ _  p  may  surprise  some  farmers  to  know  that  as 

your  letter  with  your  name  and  address.  iAs  a  Tim  hit  ^ a  c^ass  farmers  are  wealthier  than  any  other 

rule  of  every  business  office  to  pay  no  attention  Local  laxes  Must  Come  Down  group  of  citizens.  A  study  made  in  1921  by  the 

to  unsigned  communications.  «/NF  the  smaller  divisions  of  government  the  ^ati°nal  B«reau  of  Economic  Research  showed 

*  *  *  county  levies  the  most  money.  In  10^4  that  lbe  avera§e  wealth  of  the  American  fanner 

A  SLIGHT  falling  off  of  employment  in  cities  coul?kv  taxes  were  nearly  seven  per  cent  of  the  $8 '44  as  compared  to  the  average  $6,638 

indicates  that  it  may  be  a  little  easier  in  tota  of  aI1  taxes-  Township  taxes  were  almost  ?  1  e.  r?St  . tlie,  citizens.  Conditions  have 

1927  to  get  farm  help  in  those  regions  near  in-  fi'’e  pfr  .cen.t}  vilIage  taxes  were  two  per  cent  and  ?!  Stl,ldy  lvaS  ma^e,1bu^  the'baI‘ 

dustrial  centers.  Farm  wages  in  such  localities  scll°o1  distncts  taxes  were  4.6  per  cent.”  re  "ou,d  .stl  stand  ln  favor  ot  the  farmer, 

should  be  a  little  lower  than  they  were  last  year  „  The.  above  statement  is  taken  from  a  Cornell  t1lEar,fe.r  sfincome  ™dl  of  course  average  lower 
However,  reports  so  far  from  practical  farmers  BulIetm  on  Taxation,  prepared  by  Professor  , of  ^larly  classes»  but  because  of 

show  no  decrease  in  farm  wages  M-  S:  Kendrick.  Every  farmer  knows  that  it  is  blS,  tbll+ft  a«d  k?  tendency  to  put  his  savings 

65  ‘  his  local  taxes  that  are  causing  him  his  greatest  ?ack  into  ,  s  business  mstead  of  wasting  them, 

rr-tpjE  area  seerter?  to  *  +  1  .  trouble  at  present.  The  question  is — what  can  ,,e  accnmu  ates  piopeity.  This  is  something  for 

|  .  a  ,eaQ  seeded  to  _  winter  wheat  111  the  be  done  about  it  ?  tbe  >70Ung  man  or  young  woman  to  think  about 

4?  1S0  000  acrStewhlk  \  ‘ §  estir^ated  to,  be  suggestion  has  been  considered  in  the  New  who  is  considering  farming  as  a  life  business. 

deeded’ T  iT^  ’and  I  ^  ^  7°rk  State  this  year  and  that  is  to  _ I _ 

seeded  in  icpd  With  -, !!  f  .t,  ?'n  ;M'  w.as  :ave  a  commission  to  make  a  very  thorough 

need  of  heloint  the  il  f  ie  *f k  °ver  the  of  county  government  with  the  hope  of  Eastman  s  Chestnuts 

to  increase  his*  acreage  eacfyeL  COnl“TJes  ^mg  some  suggestions  that  would  lead  to  a  cut  “Ah,  mummy  dear,  do  let  Lil  and  me  have  our 

7  *  ‘  y  •  m  loca.  .We  have  no  sympathy  with  this  dinner  wif  you  today;  we  will  be  so  quiet,  and 

r-irpTmuc  f  vv-  .  .  »u&ges  ion  if  It  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  only  speak  to  our  own  selves.” 

P  that  thpS^f,rW  VVf1Si°nSIIl,  Univ;ersit7  show  IfSent1!f  rural  rcPresentetion  and  influence  in  The  mother,  proud  of  her  two  girlies,  after  a 

”,  . 1  at  dle  stiicients  of  the  college  of  agriculture  ;be  state  government.  On  the  other  hand,  we  moment’s  pause  replied* 

theaunivPr5rv?  ^  scholaTshiP  ^erage  of  any  in  no  sympathy  either  for  any  small  local  “Well,  if  you  will  be  Very  quiet  you  may;  but 

the  SS  n/'  TihUS  again  we  baYe  Proof  that  p0  a,ns  4J10  Wlsnrt0  hang  011  t0  an  unneces-  dad  has  some  men  friends  coming  to  lunch,  and 
living  olL  ftTrk  a?d  r,esponS5blllty  and  right  sai>7  and  coMly  unit  of  government  simply  because  I  expect  Aunt  Lucilla  and  Miss  Celia  Brown;  so 

lu  ng  generated  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  2t  Provides  them  with  a  job.  no  chattering,  my  pets.” 

aWI  ffiW,rWie  Puthe  ^°yS-  and  girIs  to  for^e  aii^u  ^ew  England  was  settled,  practically  For  some  time  the  wee  mites  behaved  in  a  most 
ahead  m  school,  college,  business  and  life.  ,  a11  of  ^  o=al  business  of  government  was  trans-  exemplary  manner,  when  suddenly  one  of  those 

*  *  *  ae  e  y  town.  In  the  southern  colonies,  the  pauses  which  will  occur  at  the  best-regulated  tables 

No  one  who  knows  books  can  ever  be  Jonelv  °Wn  had  btt  e  or  n.oth«*g  to  do,  but  the  county  revealed  the  following  conversation : 

*  *  *  }  was  an  important  unit.  In  the  unfortunate  middle  “When  I  grows  up,  Lily,  I  shall  plait  my  hair 

DIETITIANS  are  now  nr 1  1  .u  &;eS  and  ' especially  New  York,  we  inherited  both  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  like  Aunt  Lucilla 

thJ  :icaY;A;;  f  no;y  pre^y  mucb  agreed  that  systems  of  county  and  town  government  and  have  does.” 

made  from  the*  whole' ^ ^LT/wouM^onuiS^  a”Y  TT*  of.unnecessary  duplication  and  costly  _  “Will  you?”  responded  the  other  imp.  “Well, 

maintain  health  Too  bad  tint  thp  aU  1  f  • n°  cort?pllcations  because  we  have  to  support  the  I’ll  have  my  teeth  set  in  gold  like  Miss  Celia 

neaun.  loo  bad  that  the  old  wheat  mills  varied  activities  of  both  town  and  county  govern-  Brown.” 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1927 

W  inners 
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Perhaps  These  Programs  Will  Suggest  Ideas  For  Yours 

-  i--i  *~i-~  - *  t> — T?nll  f\»  11 — “The  Best  Thing  to  Eat  Mother  Used 


Editors’  Note  The  Grange  programs  print 
ed  below  are  the  ones  chosen  by -the  judges  as  the 
winners  in  the  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Grange 
Program  Contest  for  1926.  The  awards  were 
made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Grange 
Jamestown.  There  were  many  other  excellent 
programs  submitted,  of  course,  but  limited  space 
wilf  not  permit  us  to  print  them.  The  purpose 
of  the  Contest  is  to  cooperate  with  the  lecturers 
in  their  great  job  of  putting  on  the  very  best 
programs  possible  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Grange.  We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  all  those  who  took  part  for  their  fine 
cooperation. 

^ 


First  Prize  Won  by  0.  F.  Ross, 

Lecturer  Lowznlle  Grange  No.  71 

Program  No.  1 

Past  Master’s  Night. 

Stations  occupied  by  Past  Masters. 

Song— America. 

Changes  I  have  seen  in : 


Paper — What  is  true  and  what  is  false  economy  In 
buying  and  using  food.  (Given  by  Sister  Laura  Ray, 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agent). 

Debate — Resolved  that  Holstein  cattle  are  more  profit¬ 
able  than  are  Jerseys  or  Guernseys  for  Market  Milk  in 
Lewis  County. 

Affirmative — L.  H.  Boshart,  C.  C.  Gordon,  F.  H. 
Loucks. 

Negative — E.  J.  Boshart,  F.  C.  Gordon,  Arthur 
Rowsan.  — 

Judges — J.  C.  Otis,  Agr.  Co.  Agt.;  E.  C.  Schaad, 


H.  S.  Agr.  Instructor ;  Rev.  E.  J.  Lavis. 
Song.  Work  for  the  Night  Is  Coming. 


By  the 


Grange  and  Choir. 

Current  Events  and  discussions  of  the  proposed  Milk 
Marketing  Organization,  led  by  the  Lecturer. 

How  to  make  cows  average  40  pounds  per  day  as  a 
herd.  Discussion  led  by  W.  G.  Houghton. 

Report  of  the  Debate  Judges. 


(a)  T, range  work,  j.  J-  Wilcox. 

<b)  In  farm  life,  W.  S.  Windecker. 

(c)  In  tillage,  H.  D.  Ross. 

(d)  In  harvesting,  C.  B.  Arthur. 

Surprise  feature  in  charge  of  the  wives 
of  Past  Masters.  Mrs.  C.  B.  Arthur, 
leader.  (The  surprise  was  a  patriotic 
Pageant  consisting  of: 

fa)  Thomas  Jefferson,  writing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

(b)  Betsy  Ross,  making  first  flag. 

(c)  Agriculture  Triumphant,  Pomona, 
Cer6s,  Sheperdess. 

(d)  Justice,  scales  etc.,  supported  by 
Peace  and  Defence. 

(e)  Columbia,  (Children  of  the  Juvenile 
Grange  dressed  in  red,  white  and  blue 
sashes,  and  carrying  small  flags  singing 
Columbia  the  Gem  of  the  Ocean. 

(f)  Flag,  alone  on  the  stage.  All  giving 
the  Grange  flag  salute  and  singing  “Ihe 
Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Past  Master’s  night  was  so  success¬ 
ful  that  the  Grange  has  voted  to  make 
this  an  annual  affair.  The  stations 
were  filled  in  rotation  according  to  the 
seniority  and  the  older  ones  who  told 
of  the  changes  they  had  witnessed 
during  their  lifetime  in  farm  life 
and  in  Grange  work. 

The  surprise  feature  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  “Radio  pictures  of  the 
Sesqui  Centennial,  and  was  put  on 
with  the  aid  of  a  spot  light.  The 
■patriotic  pageant  was  well  costumed 
and  staged.  Appropriate  readings 
and  songs  explained  the  Tableaux. 


Program  No.  2 

Song — America  the  beautiful. 

Methods  and  devices  that  diminish  the 
work  on  wash  day. 

Roll  call  and  discussion  by  several 

sisters. 

Debate — Resolved  that  the  time  and 


HARNESSED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  AND  HAVEN’T  YET 
PULLED  A  POUND 

Copyright,  New  York  Tribune,  Ine. 


B— Roll  Call- 
to  Make”. 

C — Pageant — “The  Land  of  Health”  by  twenty-two 
children  in  costumes,  under  the  direction  of  the  com¬ 
munity  nurse. 

D — Talk — “Health  and  Care  of  the  Body”  by  a  village 
doctor. 

E — Open  Forum — Doctor  answering  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  regarding  his  suggestions  given  in  his  address. 

F — Duet — “Whispering  Plope”  2  members 
Selection  Grange  Choir 

The  pageant  was  a  delightful  one.  It  was 
based  on  the  book,  “The  Land  of  Health”,  was 
of  great  instructive  value  to  the  children  and 
was  usually  interesting  to  those  who  witnessed 
it.  The  basis  of  the  pageant  was  Health,  Lady 
Sleep  and  Dame  Nature,  showing  what  proper 
care  will  accomplish  and  the  Pain  Pages  doing 
their  share  of  abolishing  Tea  and  Coffee  and 
finally  at  the  close  a  certificate  of 
health  was  issued  by  Judge  Scales. 

*  *  * 


— Courtesy  New  York  Herald-Tribune 


money  spent  for  agricultural  college  education,  Is  of 
more  value  to  a  young  farmer,  than  if  used  for  capital. 

Affirmative — Asa  Gordon,  C.  Boliver,  M.  Barrett. 

Negative — Thurber  Weller,  Clarence  Hulburt,  L. 
Failing. 

Special  music — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Millard,  instru¬ 
mental  and  vocal  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny,” 
responding  to  two  encores  . 

Recitation,  Lyston  Denning. 

Current  events,  by  the  Lecturer. 

Report  of  Debate  Judges. 

Song — by  the  Grange. 

This  debate  was  voted  by  the  December  10th 
roll  call  as  the  best  feature  of  the  year.  It  was 
put  on  by  young  men  of  the  Grange,  both  sides 
secured  help  from  the  agricultural  school  and  col¬ 
lege  which  some  had  attended.  The  negative 
side  received  the  decision  by  one  point. 

The  wash  day  discussion  brought  out  much 
experience  with  modern  aids  by  the  sisters  who 
responded  to  roll  call. 

The  special  music  is  always  a  hit  when  Brother 
and  Sister  Millard  are  on  the  program. 

*  *  * 

Program  No.  3 

Song- — America  the  Beautiful — By  Grange  and  Choir. 


Washington  Cream  Pie— served  by  a  committee  of 
five  sisters. 

Lowville  Grange  is  located  in  a  specialized  mar¬ 
ket  milk  and  daily  section,  which  is  being  called 
upon  by  Milk  Dealers  to  add  Jersey  and  Guern¬ 
sey  cattle  to  their  herds.  The  debaters  were 
carefully  selected  according  to  the  interests  and 
ability  and  were  well  prepared.  The  Judges  were 
trained  community  workers,  also  Grange  mem¬ 
bers.  The  above  combined  to  interest  and  in¬ 
struct  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting. 

The  paper  by  Home  Demonstration  Agent  was 
well  prepared  and  splendidly  given.  All  discus¬ 
sions  were  of  direct  interest  to  each  member 
present  and  the  wit  of  the  debaters  lightened  what 
might  have  been  a  heavy  program. 


Program  No.  2 

A — Selection — Grange  choir  _  - 

B — Roll  Coll — “Favorite  Magazine,7 
C — Solo — by  young  man. 

D — Monologue — by  young  woman. 

E — Comic  Reading — by  member. 

F — Solo — by  young  man. 

G — Recitation  •  in  negro  dialect  by 
young  woman. 

FI — Debate — Resolved:  That  there  is 
better  physical  culture  in  the  hay  field  than 
in  football,  by  four  members.  Time  limit 
for  each  speaker  five  minutes ;  two  minutes 
for  rebuttal.  It  was  decided  for  the  af¬ 
firmative  by  three  judges  appointed  by 
the  lecturer. 

I — Selection — by  Grange. 

J — Celebration  of  the  82nd  Birthday  of 
a  charter  member. 

Refreshments  were  served. 

The  singing  and  roll  call  gives  all 
an  opportunity  to  take  part.  The 
friendly  competition  in  a  debate  gives 
an  added  interest  and  helps  to  get 
more  members  out. 

sk  H:  ^ 

Program  No.  3 

A — Song — by  Grange. 

B— Roll  Call— “Favorite  Breed  of 

Poultry”. 

C — Quartette — Barker  family. 

D — Recitation — by  member. 

E— Comic  Reading— “The  Little  Blue 
Hen”  by  member. 

F — Quartette. 

G— Recitation— bv  member. 

H— Comic  song— “The  Hen  Is  the  Bird 
for  the  Farmer”  by  Grange  choir. 

I — Poultry  demonstration  of  culling  the 
laying  flock  and  selection  of  the  breeding 
pen  by  two  High  School  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  boys. 

J— Talk— On  Raising  Chicks  by  Prof. 
Gibbs. 

K — Open  Forum  was  held  on  the  ques- 
— — —  tion  0{  poultry  raising  and  its  various 
angles. 

L — Poultry  Selection  Contest — by  members. 

Professor  Gibbs  has  a  poultry  pen  at  the  higli 
school  in  connection  with  his  work  and  his  talk 
was  based  on  practical  experience. 

(L) — Professor.  Gibbs  had  four  fowls  on  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  meeting  on  which  those  who  have 
made  any  study  of  poultry  were  given  a  chance 
to  try  to  pick  the  profitable  laying  hen  from  the 
others  of  successively  lesser  value  as  layers.  This 
proved  interesting,  and  several  of  the  Grangers 
showed  considerable  ability  in  making  their 
selections. 


Second  Prize  Won  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Babcock, 

Lecturer  Gouverneur  Grange  No.  303 

Program  No.  1 

A — Presentation  of  flag,  Grange  singing 
Spangled  Banner”. 


“Star 


Third  Prize  Won  by  Elizabeth  Thompson, 

Lecturer  Ausable  Valley  Grange  No.  973 

Program  No.  1 

School  Night 

Singing — by  Grange.  .  r.  . 

Address  of  Welcome — By  a  Brother  (Chaiter 

Member).  _  . 

( Continued  on  page  13) 


The  SUPERIOR -Blaclc  Hawk  has  K 
Alemic*  lubrication  which  makes  it  tT 
easy  to  keep  in  perfect  condition,  fg 
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HERE  is  a  spreader  of  large  capacity  yet  light 
weight.  It  has  the  shortest  turning  radius  of 
any  spreader.  It  is  a  spreader  of  extraordinary 
strength  and  durability  —  and  it  is  the  lightest  draft 
spreader  on  the  market.  Easily  handled  by  a  two- 
horse  team.  You’ll  see  why  if  you  will  try  it  out 
yourself  on  your  dealer’s  floor.  Put  it  in  gear  and 
see  how  easily  it  rolls ! 


BLACK  HAWK 

-with  Complete  Alemite  Lubrication 

The  Superior  Black  Hawk  Spreader  does  a  perfect  job  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  It  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  manure,  spreading  it 
as  widely  and  smoothly  as  laying  down  a  carpet.  It  has  a 
spreading  range  of  4  to  28  loads  per  acre  and  it  operates  as  effectively 
on  hillsides  as  on  level  ground.  See  this  better  spreader  at  your  dealer’s, 
or  mail  coupon  for  descriptive  literature. 

The  complete  SUPERIOR  line  of  farm  implements  meets  every  require¬ 
ment  of  fertilizing,  planting  and  cultivating.  It  includes  SUPERIOR 
Grain  Drills,  Corn  and  Cotton  Drills,  Corn  Planters,  Lime  Sowers, 
Buckeye  Cultivators  and  SUPERIOR-Black  Hawk  Manure  Spreaders. 

A 

»  Check  the  Items  in  the  Coupon 

Mail  It  Today  for  Full  Information! 


■■ 

ft-E  THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING- 

m  J'JIZLn  Drifts  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

I— Corn  and  Cotton  Drills  424  Monroe  St.,  Springfield,  O. 
—Corn  Planters 

■  XT'*0"',”-  .  Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  infor- 

— iuVkejo* CuW»  iT*r V**  nation  covering  machines  checked. 


Name _ 


■ 

■  Address. 

mB  - - 


■  Hie  American  Seeding* 

■  Machine  Company;  Inc. 

424  Monroe  St.,  Springfield, Ohio 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
oecause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


KEYSTONE  EVAPORATOR 
Famous  Everywhere 

because  one  man  can  operate  without  help  of  any 
kind.  Our  new  Keystone  Heater  increases 
capacity  40  per  cent,  uses  all  waste  heat. 


Write  for  catalogue.  State 
number  of  trees  you  tap. 

SPROUL  HDW.  CO. 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 


850,000 


66  varieties.  Grown  iu  grape  belt  by  experts.  Also  Fruits, 
Shrubs,  ete.  Best  rooted  stock.  Genuine.  Descriptive  catalog 

free.  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Box  C,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS- 

Our  New  1927  Catalog  “C”  is 
Ready  for  Mailing.  Request  a 
Copy  Early  and  Make  Your 
Selection  While  Our  Stocks 
Are  at  Best. 

KENDALL&WH1TNEY 

69  Years  a  Seed  Store 
PORTLAND  -  MAINE 


M.  C.  Burritt. 


Harrlv  Nllls  Beautiful  Shade  Grafted  Illinois  Pecans, 
lldruy  LlUls.  Delicious.  Bear  as  soon  as  apples 


SUNNY  RIDGE  NURSERIES 


ROUNu  HILL,  VA. 
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We  Cannot  Afford  to  Skinm 
On  Fertility 

A  Western  New  York  Farm 
and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

TT  would  be  of  interest  to  know  what  the 
1  average  farmer  is  going  to  do  in  pur. 
chasing  seeds  and  fertilizer  for  spring 
use,  as  it  would  give  us  some  indication 
of  his  attitude  toward  1927  production  and 
what  the  general  policy  will  be.  So  far 
as  can  be  learned 
orders  are  slow  com¬ 
ing  in,  but  many 
seem  to  be  ordering 
about  as  usual.  Ship¬ 
ments  are  now  being 
received  and  distri¬ 
buted. 

What  policy  should 
be  followed?  Is  it 
wise  to  economize  in 
the  purchase  of  seeds 
and  fertilizers  in  this 
period  of  low  prices, 
or  is  it  better  to  try  to  keep  up  fertility 
and  to  push  for  good  yields  on  smaller 
areas?  Dr.  Warren  has  pointed  out  what 
many  people,  especially  city  people  do  not 
realize,  namely  that  it  takes  time  to  slow 
down  the  farm  production  plant  and  time 
to  speed  it  up  again.  In  fact  this  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  overproduction.  The 
stimulation  of  war  prices  raised  crop 
yields  4  per  cent  and*  the  present  depres¬ 
sion  has  decreased  them  one  per  cent  al¬ 
ready.  But  it  took  several  years  to  bring 
about  the  average  increase  just  as  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  more  years  yet  before  we 
see  the  maximum  decrease. 


Harder  to  Build  UpxThan  Maintain 
Fertility 

It  takes  years  to  speed  up  the  agricultural 
machine  and  years  to  slow  it  down;  and 
often  just  as  we  get  it  going  we  wish  that 
we  hadn’t.  We  may  be  in  danger  of  slow¬ 
ing  it  down  too  much  now,  for  a  time 
which  may  come  sooner  than  we  think, 
when  we  will  wish  that  we  had  it  going 
’aster.  Moreover  it  is  usually  harder  to 
mild  up  run  down  land  than  it  is  to  keep 
it  up. 

The  use  of  lime  and  acid  phosphate  are 
very  important  in  promoting  the  growth 
of  legumes, — in  some  cases  essential.  The 
growing  of  clover  or  alfalfa  in  the  rota¬ 
tion  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  good 
crop  yields.  I  believe  that  we  should  keep 
up  the  potential  productive  capacity  of  our 
letter  land  by  the  use  of  acid  phosphate 
clover  and  alfalfa  and  lime  where  needed. 

or  these  reasons  we  have  not  reduced  our 
purchases  of  acid  phosphate  and  clover 
and  alfalfa  seed  during  the  depression  and 
will  not  this  year  even  though  seed  espec¬ 
ially  is  high  in  price.  We  believe  that 
it  pays  from  year  to  year  and  besides  we 
will  have  the  land  ready  to  produce  when 
prices  are  better.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
ieve  that  some  fanners  are  following  a 
short  sighted  policy  in  this  respect  and 
not  always  from  necessity. 

Lime,  Fertilizer  and  Legumes 

We  had  some  old  and  hard  acid  goods 
on  hand  this  winter  and  have  been  crush¬ 
ing  it  on  the  barn  floor  and  spreading  it 
over  the  manure  loads  and  thus  distribut¬ 
ing  it  over  the  fields.  All  spring  grain  and 
alfalfa  seedings  will  get  300  pounds  of 
acid  phosphate  per  acre  from  the  drill,  as 
will  manured  land  planted  to  cultivated 
crops.  Unmanured  land  and  the  poorer 
spots  even  though  manured  will  get  200 
to  400  pounds  of  a  4-12-4  fertilizer.  These 
fertilizer  applications  together  with  some 
manure  and  an  annual  sowing  of  about 
three  bushels  of  clover  and  alfalfa  with 
ime  where  needed  should  maintain  crop 
yields. 

*  *  + 

Many  eastern  farmers  seem  to  have  thejf 
idea  that  cooperative  enterprises  have  not  1 
generally  suceeded.  Especially  in  Western^/ 
New  York  because  of  many  failures  tlu^re, 
the  notion  is  particularly  strong.  Growers 
having  this  idea  forget  the  Dairyiy;, ten’s 
Leaerue  and  the  G.  L.  F.,  and  the  y  also 
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f  et  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies 
ncTthe  Federal  Land  Banks.  The  Land 
Banks  in  particular  should  have  attention 
called  to  them  just  now  as  they  are  about 
to  pass  their  tenth  anniversary.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  loaned  to  farmers  in  ten  years 
$!  300,000,000.  Although  the  system  was 
primed  with  federal  money,  most  of  this 
has  been  returned  to  the  government  and 
farmers  now  own  more  than  80  per  cent 
of  the  stock  in  these  banks.  It  is  a  purely 
cooperative  system  and  remarkably  success¬ 
ful.'  Our  own  Springfield,  First  District, 
bank  with  loans  to  farmers  of  nearly  fifty 
millions  has  just  reduced  its  loan  rate  from 
5/  to  5  per  cent.  Its  bonds  are  selling 
jn  the  market  at  well  above  par  and  it  has 
paid  interest  on  its  stock  regularly  for  the 
last  three  years.  The  fifty  farm  loan  as¬ 
sociations  in  New  York  State  are  function¬ 
ing  better  than  ever  before.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  for  farmers  to  change  over 
their  5)4  and  6  per  cent  mortgages  to  the 
Land  Bank  and  to  refund  their  current  six- 
per  cent  notes  into  long  time  (20  to  36 
years)  obligations.  It  both  saves  money 
and  relieves  anxiety  at  the  same  time. 


County  Talks 


Herkimer  County  Reforests  Its 
Waste  Acres. 

THAT  part  of  the  present  town  of  Ohio, 
Herkimer  County,  which  lies  south  of 
the  so-called  Jersey  field  line  comprises  ap¬ 
proximately  29,000  acres  of  more  or  less 
sandy  land.  The  soil  types  vary  from  a 
coarse  sand  to  fine  sandy  loam.  The  greater 
proportion  of  it  is  fine  sand  or  sand.  A 
hundred  years  ago 
this  land  supported  a 
splendid  growth  of 
forest  consisting 
largely  of  spruce  and 
this  fact  attracted 
settlers.  For  many 
years  after  the  tim¬ 
ber  was  cut  the 
farms  produced  fair 
yields  of  the  com¬ 
mon  crops.  Finally 
the  competition  of 
the  richer  agricul- 
B.  D.  GILBERT  tural  lands  lyin 
closer  to  railroads,  good  highways  and 
markets,  became  so  great  that  the  light 
land  of  the  north  had  to  be  abandoned 
for  farming  purposes.  About  half  of  the 
farms  in  the  town  of  Ohio  have  been 
abandoned' for  any  other  purpose  than  re 
forestation. 

In  order  to  determine  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  this  land  may  be  used  to  best  ad- 
; vantage,  the  Herkimer  County  Farm  Bu 
reau,  with  the  aid  of  the  Departments  of 
Forestry  and  Farm  Management  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  undertook 
a  survey  in  June,  1926.  The  survey  de- 
The  survey  shows  that  the  land  is  now 
being  used  as  follows : 

Crops  . • .  2220  acres 

Pasture  .  2390  acres 

State  Land . .  1418  acres 

Merchantable  Timber  .  6474  acres 

Unmerchantable  Timber  .  8371  acres 

Reforested  . .  365  acres 

idle  land  .  7834  acres 


In  1909,  the  first  year  of  which  we  have 
any  record  in  which  any  effort  towards 
reforestation  was  made,  9,100  white  pines 
were  set  in  five  different  localities  in 
northern  Herkimer  County.  Two  of  these 
plantings  were  in  Ohio  township.  Later, 
in  an  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  reforest¬ 
ing,  the  Farm  Bureau  distributed  a  few 
hundred  trees  among  the  boys.  These 
small  plantings  served  as  demonstrations. 

The  survey  in  June  located  365  acres 
which  have  been  set  out  to  forest  trees 
since  1909,  over  half  a  million  trees  owned 
by  forty  persons. 

The  reforestation  idea  has  spread  to 
other  parts  of  the  county  and  sub¬ 
marginal  land,  that  is,  land  that  will  no 
longer  pay  for  operation,  is  being  rapidly 
reforested.  During  this  year,  1926,  556,000 
trees  cwere  distributed  throughout  the 
county,  enough  to  plant  approximately  465 
acres. 

B.  D.  GILBERT, 

Herkimer  County  Farm  Bureau  Agt. . 
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Surround  Yourself 

ivith  Safety  J 


One  safeguard  after  another  contributes  to 
your  feeling  of  security,  when  you  drive  a 
Buick. 

There  is  extra  power  in  the  famous  Buick 
Valve-in-Head  engine — for  hills — for  passing 
slow-moving  cars  on  crowded  highways — for 
quick  action  in  traffic  anywhere. 

There  is  extra  protection  in  Buick  4-wheeI- 
brakes  because  they  are  mechanical — direct, 
positive  and  reliable — with  operating  parts  of 
drop-forged  steel . 

Buick’s  five-bearing-surface  steering  gear  is 
much  more  dependable,  besides  more  flexible 
and  less  tiring. 

Surround  your  family  and  yourself  with  safety . 
Buy  a  Buick! 

THE  GREATEST  BUICK  EVER  BUILT 

BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 


.WHIM  HTTIt 


AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT,  BUICK.  WILL  BUILD 


them; 


Are  Dependable 


* Your  Qrandf ather  Bought 
Them— You  Can  Buy  Them 

Mail  Your  Order  Today 


S.  M.  ISBELL  &  COMPANY 

Seed  Qrowers 

393  MECHANIC  ST.  JACKSON,  MICH. 

Isbell’s  Catalog  is  mailed  FREE  on  request  , 


|  When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

We  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  three  debates ,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  of  help  in  your  U'ork  of 
preparing  Grange  programs. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  ma.  who  chooses  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  a  half  holiday? 

Is  prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit? 

These  outlines  will  be  sent  to 
Granges,  Farmers  Clubs  or  others 
who  will  make  use  of  them  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

Send  To 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 
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MY 


„  „  „  SPRAY  PUMPS 

Mean  More  profits  Per  Tree 

ON  fruit  and  truck  farms  —  and  on  cotton  and 
tobacco  plantations,  the  use  of  Myers  Spray  Pumps 
means  larger  yields  per  acre. 

Hand  pumps  with  easy-operating  cog-gear  handles 
and  self-oiling  power  pumps  with  automatic  pres¬ 
sure  control,  give  a  powerful  penetrating  spray 
that  reaches  every  leaf  and  blossom. 

An  investment  in  adequate  Myers  spraying 
equipment  is  an  insurance  for  larger  crops 
and  bigger  profits. 


Take  Off 

To'The 

—  jmyeru 

,  WWPS  -  w«m>  SYSTEMS  -  HAY  TOOLS  -  POOR  HANGERS 


Honor-Built  for  50  Yeats 

Myers  Self- Oiling  Power  Spray 
Pumps  and  complete  Power  Y 
Spray  Rigs  are  built  with  the  ^ 
same  exacting  workmanship 

that  has  distinguished  other  Myers 
products  for  the  last  fifty  Years.  Visit 
your  nearest  Myers  dealer  or  write 
for  our  latest  catalog.  The  Myers 
line  includes  Pumps  for  Every  Pur¬ 
pose.  Ha  j  Tools  and  Door  Hanger*. 


The  R  E*  Myers  &  Bro»  Co* 


263  Orange  Street 


Ashland,  Ohio 

(c-7) 


METCALFS 

iKee^^ofJknownOriSin 


Order  Direct  at  these  Low  Prices 

Compare  our  prices  and  qualities  before  you  buy.  We’ll  gladly  send  samples  of 
any  of  the  items  quoted  below.  We  offer  only  “Seeds  of  Known  Origin”  which  we  can 
heartily  recommend.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  Refunded . 

Bags  FREE — Freight  prepaid  on  assorted  orders  of  250  lbs.  or  more 
RED  CLOVER  Per  b«.  METCALF’S  SEED  CORN 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Perfect  Ensilage . . . $4.60 

West  Branch  Sweepstakes  . 3.75 

X.ancaster  County  Sure  Crop  . 3.85 

Puce’s  Fayorite .  3.90 

Virginia  Eureka  Com  . 8.00 

Improved  Learning  . 2.50 

Golden  Glow  . 3.50 

Cornell  No.  11  . 3.35 

Longfellow’s  Yellow  Flint . 4.00 

FANCY  BARLEY 

6-Itow  Oderbrucker  . . Per  bu.  $2.20 

2-Bow  Fancy  . Per  bu.  2.25 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Domestic  Medium  ......  $27.50 

Metcalf's  Domestic  Mammoth  ....  30.00 

Metcalf’s  French  Medium.  .  23.60 

ALFALFA  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Northwestern  Grown  ....  .$15.25 
Grimm,  Certified,  in  sealed  bags....  25.75 
Canadian  Variegated  “  “  18.00 

ALSIKE  Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Becleaned  . $25.00 

SWEET  CLOVER  pcr  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Scarified,  W.  B . $10,75 

TIMOTHY  Per  bu. 

Metcalf's  Becleaned  . $3.75 

TIMOTHY  &  ALSIKE  MIXED 

Per  bu. 

Metcalf’s  Bee.  about  223/i%  Alsike. .  $6.75 

METCALF’S  SEED  OATS 

Alberta  Cluster  . Per  bu.  $1.40 

Cornellian  . Per  bu.  1.35 

METCALF’S  SEED  WHEAT  ’ 

Per  bu. 


Bed  Top,  Heavy  Seed . 

$  .33 

Best  Orchard  Grass  . 

.22 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass . 

.28 

Winter  Hairy  Vetch . 

.19 

PEAS 

Canada  Field  Beas . . 

$3.85 

WRINKLED  PEAS 

Dark  Pod  Telephone  . . Per  bu.  $8.00 

Alderman  . ...........Per  bu.  8.00 

Tlioma3  Laxton  .............  Per  bu.  9.00 

GrndUs  . .Per  bu.  9.50 

Laxtonian  . Per  bu.  10,00 


MarquiB  Type  Spring  Wheat  . . $3.15 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

METCALF’S  HIGH  QUALITY  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Vick’s  Scarlet  Globe  Badish., 

Scarlet  Turnip  White  Tip.... 


.lb. 

$  .75 

Yellow  Globe  Danver  Onions . 

.lb. 

$1.50 

.lb. 

.75 

White  Globe  Onion  . . 

2.00 

.90 

Big  Boston  Lettuce  . . 

1.25 

.90 

Long  Green  Cucumber . 

1.25 

♦oz. 

.40 

Green  Hubbard  Squash  . 

.lb. 

1.00 

.oz. 

1.50 

Common  Varieties  of  Spinach.... 

.lb. 

.25 

1.00 

Hollow  Crown  Parsnip . 

.65 

.76 

Grand  Bapids  Lettuce  . . . 

1.00 

.bu. 

6.50 

Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage..... 

.lb. 

2.50 

.bu. 

6.75 

Danish  Ball  Head  Cabbage  ..... 

.lb. 

1.75 

Chantenay  Carrot  . . 

Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery 

Snowball  Cauliflower  . 

White  Spine  Cucumber  . 

Detroit  Dark  Bed  Beet  .... 

Golden  Bantam  Corn  ........ 

Early  Evergreen  Corn . 

Parcel  Post  Prepaid  on  5  Lbs.  or  Over.  Why  Pay  More? 

Get  our  quantity  prices 

B.  F.  METCALF  &  SON,  Inc. 

118-C  North  Warren  Street  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  onr  Seed  Catalogue 
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To  Sugar  Or  Not  To  Sugar 


Something  tor  the  Sap  Producers  to  Think  About 
j^ik.e  I?ani!ct ,  °f  By  M.  P.  Rasmussen  around  $*-09  per  gai. 

decide  whether  “to  be  ?epL  ^cultural  Economics  and  J°n’  w!llle  the  smaller 
„  J  tl  iL»  Farm  Management,  Cornell  University  grouP>  averaging  294 

or  not  to  De  ,  me  ^  trees  per  sugarbush 

farmer  in  the  maple  syrup  producing  sec-  the  cost  was  $1.62  per  gallon 
tions  of  the  country  have  had  to  decide  It  takes  almost  as  much  time  to 
whether  “to  sugar  or  not  to  sugar”  during  the  sugar  house  and  equipment  ready  f0 
the  1927  season.  tapping  500  trees  as  for  1500.  Many 

Of  late  years,  the  relatively  low  prices  syrup  makers  have  equipment  capable  of 

received  for  maple  products,  together  with  _ _ 

the  high  cost  of  everything  that  goes  into 
producing  the  same,  have  caused  many  a 
farmer  to  consider  seriously  whether  he 
can  afford  to  produce  maple  products  at  all. 

In  order  to  consider  his  problem  at  all  .T 
intelligently,  it  is  obvious  that  the  farmer  AAa  . 
must  know  something  of  the  cost  of  pro 
ducing  maple  syrup  and  sugar.  The  pur 

pose  of  this  article  is  to  supply  such  in-  j.  largest  orenara  contained  3,000  trees  and 
formation  as  is  available  on  the  subject  tr,e  Operator^  produced  syrup  at  $.54  per  gallon. 
to  date.  - - 
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TABLE  1.  RELATION  OF  SIZE  OF 
SUGARBUSH  TO  COST  OF  PRO  F 

DUCTION  PER  GALLON  OF 
SYRUP 

Farms  in  Aver.  No  Cost  per 
each  group  trees  in  group  gal. syrup 

11  294  Si.62 

12  541  i.4g 

13  791  1.42 

V  ,  ,  7  1,743  1.09* 

■  1  he  largest  orchard  contained  3,000  trees  and 


Conditions  in  New  York  and  Ver¬ 
mont  Studied 

Dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  with  the  price  received  for  ample 
syrup  in  Vermont  in  1921  led  to  a  study 
of  the  cost  of  producing  that  commodity. 
These  studies  were  continued  in  both  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York  and  as  a  result,  there 
are  available  today  figures  covering  the 
cost  of  producing  40,952  gallons  of  maple 
syrup  on  208  farms.  Conditions  under 
which  maple  syrup  and  sugar  are  produced 
in  New  York  and  Vermont  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  very  similar,  so  that  the  results  may 
be  viewed  as  applying  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
ducing  area  in  these  two  States. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  were  wide 
variations  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  gal¬ 
lon  of  syrup  on  the  individual  farms.  The 
lowest  cost  was  $.54  and  conditions  were 
so  unfavorable  on  another  farm  as  to 
bring  the  cost  up  to  $4.24  per  gallon.  The 
average  cost  of  producing  maple  syrup  in 
bulk  was  $1.45  per  gallon. 

Labor  and  “Fixed  Costs”  Biggest 
Items 

As  is  true  in  the  production  of  almost 
any  farm  crop  nowadays,  human  labor  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  largest  slice  of  cost,  46 
cents  per  gallon  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  Any  farmer  who  has  had  to  hire 
labor  of  recent  years  would  expect  labor 
to  be  a  big  item  in  making  maple  syrup. 
But  some  of  the  less  obvious  items  of  ex¬ 
pense  are  of  equal  or  even  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  labor !  It  seems  particularly 
worthwhile  to  point  out  that  “fixed  costs” 
amounted  to  over  66  cents  per  gallon  or 
46  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  “Fixed  costs” 
are  those  that  run  on  whether  syrup  is 
made  or  not — such  as  interest  on  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment  and  sugarbush,  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  equipment,  and  taxes, — that  bug¬ 
bear  of  every  farmer  today. 

Why  Costs  Vary 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  definitely  why 
the  cost  of  producing  maple  syrup  varied 
so  widely  on  the  farms  studied,  namely 
from  $.54  to  $4.24  per  gallon.  Some  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  seem  justified,  however, 
from  an  analysis  of  the  208  records.  The 
factors  which  appeared  most  to  affect  the 
cost  of  production  were  (1)  the  size  of 
the  sugarbush  or  orchard;  (2)  efficiency 
in  use  of  labor,  and  (3)  the  yield  of  sugar 
per  tree. 

Size  of  “Bush”  an  Influence 

Since  a  certain  minimum  amount  of 
equipment  and  labor  is  necessary  no  matter 
how  little  or  how  much  sugaring  is  to  be 
done,  it  follows  that  the  larger  the  number 
of  units  this  cost  can  be  spread  over,  the 
lower  the  cost  per  unit.  The  number  of 
trees  per  sugarbush  or  orchard  ranged 
from  200  to  3000.  In  Table  1,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  larger  the  business  done, 
as  expressed  In  the  number  of  trees  in 
the  sugarbush,  the  lower  the  cost  per 
gallon.  Where  there  was  an  average  of 
1700  trees  per  sugarbush  the  cost  was 


handling  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
of  syrup  made  annually.  Items  of  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation  and  taxes  are  almost 
as  large  for  the  small  sugarbush  as  for 
the  large  one. 

Efficiency  in  Use  of  Labor 

The  range  in  the  hours  of  human  labor 
used  on  the  different  farms  in  making  100 
gallons  of  syrup  was  truly  amazing.  One 
Vermont  farmer  in  1921  produced  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  syrup  with  only  71  hours  of  human 
labor,  while  his  neighbor,  within  hailing 
distance,  used  416  hours  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  The  accessibility  of  the  orchard  has 
an.  important  influence  on  the  labor  re¬ 
quired  and  may  be  the  factor  determining 
whether  a  profit  or  loss  shall  be  made. 
It  is  likely  that  some  orchards  are  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  work  as  to  preclude  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  profit.  Such  orchards  may 
pay  better  if  left  for  lumber. 

The  number  of  hours  necessary  in  sugar¬ 
ing  will  vary  with  the  seasons,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  from  150  to  200  hours  per  100 
gallons  of  syrup  is  about  all  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  will  stand.  Table  2,  which  fol¬ 
lows,  shows  how  the  hours  per  100  gal¬ 
lons  of  syrup  influenced  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  New  York  in  1922. 


TABLE  2.  RELATION  OF  HOURS  OF  HU¬ 
MAN  LABOR  PER  100  GALLONS 
OF  SYRUP  TO  COST  PER 
GALLON 
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One  of  the  prime  requisites  in  making 
efficient  use  of  labor  is  that  opportunity 
be  present  to  keep  the  labor  profitably  em¬ 
ployed.  One  way  of  cutting  labor  cost  is 
to  have  large  enough  a  sugarbush  to  keep 
the  labor  busy.  There  is  a  fairly  definite 
number  of  trees  which  one  man  can  handle 
(tapping,  boiling,  etc.),  in  sugaring.  If 
he  handles  only  one-half  or  one-quarter  as 
many  as  this  number,  the  labor  cost  is 
likely  to  be  high. 

Production  of  Maple  Sugar  per 
Tree 

For  the  years  1918  to  1925,  inclusive, 
Vermont  is  credited  with  producing  an 
average  of  1.94  pounds  of  maple  sugar 
per  tree  and  New  York  2.15  pounds  per 
tree.  There  were,  however,  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  yields  per  tree  in  both  states.  In 
1922,  ten  New  York  farms  produced  only 
1.65  pounds  of  sugar  per  tree  while  six¬ 
teen  farms  averaged  3.55  pounds  per  tree; 
in  Vermont  during  1921,  18  farms  aver¬ 
aged  1.2  pounds  per  tree,  while  23  farms 
averaged  2.3  pounds  per  tree.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  however,  whether  the  individual  can 
do  much  to  increase  the  production  per 
tree  beyond  careful  pruning  and  clearing 
of  the  sugarbush  to  insure  a  maximum  of 
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Trees! 


Honest  Value 

The  only  safe  way  to  buy  trees 
is  from  an  old  established  concern 
with  a  nation  wide  reputation  for 
giving  dollar-for-dollar  value. 

The  Kelly  tree  owners  in  your 
neighborhood  will  tell  you  wheth¬ 
er  we  are  fair  and  square.  We 
will  gladly  send  you  their  names. 

Write  for  the  big  Kelly  Catalog. 
Then  order  soon  to  get  your  share 
of  our  guaranteed  “True-to-Name” 
stock.  We  have  no  agents 
— you  deal  direct  with  us. 

Kelly  Bros.  Nurseries 

305  Cherry  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Established  in  1880 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 

_ _  oats  in  cultivation.  75 

Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  targe 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measureo 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  'You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons.  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 
POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY, 
PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CAB8AGE, 
SWEET  CLOVER.  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Gold  Standard  Seeds 


I  Save  from  10  to  50%,  on  your  seeds^ 
rthis  year.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
detailed  information  about  our  complete 
line  of  superior  quality  field,  garden  and 
flower  seeds. 

Agents  wanted.  Write  for  particulars. 

lthe  FORREST  SEED  COMPANY,  m. 

L  Dept  A  CORTIAHB,  M.  T.  ^ 


PREMIER 

Strawberry  Plants 

Our  Specialty — Whole¬ 
sale  Prices  direct  to 
growers 

Big  Money  Saving 
Catalog  Free 
lists  small  fruits.  Dahlias, 
Glads.,  C-anna  Bulbs,  etc. 

TOWNSEND  &  SONS,  60  Vine  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25e;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc.,  in  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn. 

ALLEN'S  NURSERY  &  Af&GP, 
YklLA  SEED  HOUSE 
ghaJuB/Ltf  Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio  jfi 


BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielded 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
Fruits,  also  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box24l"S.Pula>ki,  N.  Y. 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers. 
Vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 
Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y„  Oswego  County. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 


USE  INGERS0LL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  SO  Years. 


)  Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  WlU  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  TO  YOU  with 

Sample  CardB  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  Oi  FEit. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,;  Est.  1513 

,252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  ft.  Y. 


leaf  surface  exposed  to  sunlight  and  the 
hanging  of  an  extra  bucket  or  two  if  the 
run  of  sap  warrants  it. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  “Figures 
don’t  lie  but  liars  do  figure !”  This  might 
be  paraphrased  by  saying  that  figures 
should  not  always  be  taken  literally.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  in  attempting  to 
interpret  these  cost  of  production  data 
and  conclusions  should  be  arrived  at  only 
after  a  careful  study  of  the  facts. 

What  Cost  Figures  Show 

Depreciation  and  interest  on  equipment, 
and  interest  and  taxes  on  sugarbush  com¬ 
prise  from  37  to  44  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  production  annually.  If  a  sugarmaker 
should -decide  not  to  engage  in  sugaring 
operations  in  any  one  year,  he  would  still 
have  at  least  interest  and  taxes  to  sustain, 
without  any  product  to  help  him  pay  ex¬ 
penses. 

Sugaring  comes  at  a  time  of  year  when 
it  may  be  difficut  to  find  enough  profitable 
employment  on  the  farm.  On  many  New 
York  and  Vermont  farms  where  a  sugar- 
bush  is  worked,  practically  the  only  work 
done  during  the  winter  is  that  of  taking 
care  of  livestock.  This  work  does  not 
usually  occupy  the  full  clay,  as  is  proven 
by  the  practice  of  many  farmers  in  seeking 
to  engage  in  teamwork,  lumbering,  etc.  In 
some  sections,  the  tag-end  of  thu  sugaring 
season  does  interfere  slightly  with  the 
spring  plowing. 

In  Vermont  and  New  York  it  took  on 
the  average  1.863  hours  of  human  labor 
and  .847  hours  of  horse  labor  to  produce 
one  gallon  of  syrup. 

Costs  Vary 

According  to  data  gathered  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
price  received  for  maple  syrup  by  Ver¬ 
mont  and  New  York  producers  for  the 
years  1921-1925  has  ranged  from  $1.32  to 
$2.20  and  average  $1.90  to  $1.93  per  gal¬ 
lon.  With  an  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  (minus  human  labor),  of  $0.99,  and 
allowing  $0.15  per  can  for  containers,  it 
appears  that  the  producers  in  Vermont  and 
New  York  on  the  average  have  received 
$0.76  for  their  human  labor  or  about  $0.41 
per  hour. 

Before  deciding  not  to  sugar  in  any 
given  season,  a  farmer  may  well  ask  him¬ 
self  three  questions:  (1)  What  costs  will 
have  to  be  borne  whether  sugaring  is  car¬ 
ried  on  or  not;  (2)  What  other  employ¬ 
ment  is  available  which  will  pay  as  well  as 
sugaring ;  and  (3)  What  farm  operations 
will  sugaring  interfere  with  and  how 
seriously. 

The  average  cost  figures  seem  to  indicate 
that  some  farmers  lost  money  sugaring. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  they 
received  a  somewhat  lower  return  for  their 
labor  than  they  had  felt  reasonably  entitled 
to,  and  still  made  some  profit.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of  the 
returns  per  hour,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
even  a  low  return  is  better  than  nothing, 
especially  if  it  serves  to  keep  labor  em¬ 
ployed  which  would  otherwise  be  idle. 


The  Oriental  Fruit  Moth 

HPHE  Oriental  Fruit  Moth  has  been 
^  causing  a  lot  of  damage  to  peach  trees 
in  New  Jersey  and  has  been  found  to  some 
extent  in  the  Hudson  Valley  for  the  past 
two  years.  The  young  larvae  appear  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  June  and  enter  the  tender 
growing  terminals  of  the  branches,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  turn  brown  and  die. 

Spraying  with  poison  sprays  will  not 
control  them  but  the  habits  of  the  insect 
have  been  studied  and  a  few  definite 
recommendations  made  as  follows: 

1.  Use  Paradichlorobenzine  treatment 
as  recommended  for  peach  borer. 

2.  Plow  deeply  in  early  spring.  Fol¬ 
low  at  once  with  thorough  deep  discing, 
completing  the  operation  by  the  seconc 
week  in  May. 

3.  Use  nicotine  sulphate  with  usua 
arsenical  and  ungicidal  sprays  in  the 
Petal-fall  spray  and  two  weeks  after  in 
the  Shuck- fall  spray. 
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means  extra  wear 


“U.S.”  Blue  Kibbon  Boots 

are  made  of  high  quality  rubber 
—flexible,  long-wearing.  They 
have  sturdy  gray  soles.  The 
uppers  are  either  red  or  black. 
Made  in  knee  to  hip  lengths 


in  “U.  S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Boots 


IT’S  a  real  test  for  the  quality  of  rubber 
in  your  boot!  You  can  stretch  a  strip 
cut  from  the  upper  of  any  “U.S.”  Blue 
Ribbon  boot  more  than  five  times  its  own 
length.  That  means  strength  —  long  life 
where  inferior  boots  give  way. 

The  gray  sole  is  oversize,  tough  as  a  tire 
for  wear. 


And  the  carcass  is  right.  At  every  point  in  the 
“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  boot  where  wear  is  hardest 
from  4  to  11  separate  layers  of  rubber  and  fabric 
reinforcements  are  anchored  in.  Here  is  a  boot 
that  is  husky  all  through— and  to  spare. 


United  States  Rubber  Company 


“U.S.”  Blue  Ribbon  Walrus 

slips  on  right  over  your 
shoes.  Its  smooth  rub¬ 
ber  surface  washes 
clean  like  a  boot ■  In  red 
or  black— 4  or  5  buckles 


Trade  Mark 


Seventy-five  years’  experience  in  making  water 
proof  footwear  is  back  of  “  U.S.  ”  Blue  Ribbon 
boots  and  overshoes.  They  fit  better,  look 
better,  wear  better.  Get  a  pair  and  notice 
the  difference. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
Boots  Walrus 
Arctics  Rubbers 


$16  (10) 


“  Don’t  kill  ’em 


Chase  ’em” 


A 


Crows  pulled  one  hill,  and  said:  “Good 
night!”  writes  C.  H.  Barrett,  Thetford 
Center,  Vt. 

Hundreds  of  corn-growers  write  us 
letters  like  these:  “Had  no  corn  pulled 
that  I  could  discover.”— F.  G.  Vincent, 
W.  Tisbury,  Mass. 

“Crows  nor  nothing  seem  to  bother  it” 
• — M.  Crockwell,  Red  Hook,  N.  Y. 

“It  does  the  job” — L.  Varnum,  Alex¬ 
ander,  Me. 


“One  kernel  was  pulled  by  crows.  None 
were  eaten.  Yet  crows  were  in  fields  all 
the  time  catching  bugs,"  says  M.  S.JTaite, 
Tumhannock,  Pa. 

“The  crows  pulled  only  one  hill  of  my 
corn” — L.  Martin,  Hillsboro,  N.  H. 

“Saw  but  one  hill  taken” — A.  J.  Hicks, 
New  Carlisle,  Ind. 

“Did  not  pull  one  hill  in  l}j  acres  of 
com” — G.  Post,  Dover,  Mass. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  what  they  are  talking  about.  And  we  can  give  you  scores  and  scores  of 
more  letters  all  saying  the  same  thing.  Why  do  you  worry  about  your  corn 
crop,  when  for  $1.00  you  can  save  from  1  to  2  acres  of  corn  for  every  bushel 
of  seed  you  plant  ?  “Money  Back”  guarantee, — you  to  be  the  only  judge. 
Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres)  $1.50.  Half  sized 
can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock 
order  direct.  Address  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box500M,New  Britain,  Connl 
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KeepOut. 
This  fteld 
is  mined. 


Xrvd'tHis  used  ^ 

to  be  our  best 
Cornfiel; 


.too , 


Qoo-hoo 
hoo 


^  // 

)ellent! 


”  1  . . 

Northern  grown,  hardy  and  full  of  vigor. 

Thoroughly  cured,  screened  and  recleaned  to  a  uniform  grade. 
Every  lot  tested  in  our  own  Laboratory  for  purity,  moisture 
content  and  germination  and  the  average  germination  all 
lots  to  date  is  from  90%-95%. 

Mammoth  Eight  rowed  Yellow  Flint. 

Gold  Nugget  Yellow  Flint. 

The  best  flint  varieties  grown. 

The  “Big  Four”  for  ensilage. 

Early  Yellow  Dent. 

Improved  Learning 
Drought  Proof. 

Mammoth  White  Dent. 

$1.75  per  bushel 

Bags  free  of  course 

Dibble's  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Samples  for  testing  and  Up-to- 
The-MInute  Price  List  FREE, 

Address  EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  SEEDGROWER,  Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 
Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Alfalfa,  Clovers,  Grass  Seeds, 
etc.  and  Seed  Potatoes— EVERYTH  I NG  FOR  THE  FARM. 


Quicker  So Iubil i ty 


HEAT-TREATED  AT  1200  DEGREES  IN  ROTARY  CALCINATORS 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

Is  Given  Faster,  Improved  Solubility  In  Contact  With  Soil  Acids 

This  new  heat-treatment  hastens  the  well-known  easy  solubility  of  Michi¬ 
gan  Limestone — making  it  more  sensitive,  more  speedily  active  in  the  soil.  Not 
only  does  it  work  fast,  but  it  is  more  COMPLETELY  soluble.  It  maintains 
its  high  effectiveness  until  every  bit  of  sour  soil  has  been  neutralized.  The 
great  natural  purity  of  Michigan  Limestone  is  thus  fully  released  and  made 
highly  available  through  this  latest  method  of  heat-treatment. 

^calcite  brand  k. 

I 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


.  ove  p  99%  PURE  y 

The  new  improved  Michigan  Limestone  gives  you  the  highest  limestone 
value  in  the  world.  More  for  your  money;  more  in  results;  more  in  profit 
for  you,  and  no  increase  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
_  in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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Strawberries  to  Plant 


Tested  Varieties  That  Meet  Every  Need 


T7HE  following  list  of  strawberry  vari¬ 
eties  are  recommended  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
be  setting  out  strawberry  beds  soon  and 
the  question  of  varieties  is  an  important 
one.  These  varieties  are  all  perfect.  That 
is,  they  will  fertilize  themselves  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  plant  other  varieties  with 
them  in  order  to  insure  the  proper  setting 


,  ,i  .  .  .  y  wen  colored 

to  the  center,  is  rich,  sweet,  refreshing 
and  good  in  quality.  The  fruits  average 
far  above  the  common  run  of  commercial 
strawberries  in  their  shipping  and  keeping 
qualities.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  hardy,  and  withstand  drought 
well.  b 


Bliss  ( Perfect ) 


of  fruit. 

Howard  ( Perfect ) 

Howard  was  introduced  in  1909  and  has 
been  widely  advertised  as  Kellogg’s 
Premier.  The  variety  is  probably  men¬ 
tioned  oftener  than  any  other  strawberry 
of  recent  introduction.  Until  it  has  been 
more  widely  tested,  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
just  what  place  it  will  take  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  strawberry.  In  New  York,  the 
berry  is  the  type  of  the  well-known  Dun¬ 
lap  and  will  probably  replace  Dunlap  which 
has  long  been  a  standard  early  berry.  The 
fruit  ripens  early  and  is  lighter  red  than 
Dunlap.  Ripening  over  a  long  period, 
the  fruit  holds  up  well  in  size  and  the 
large,  glossy,  red  berries,  with  flesh  well 
colored  to  the  center,  are  firm,  juicy, 
pleasantly  sprightly,  and  good  in  quality. 
The  plants  are  vigorous,  health}’,  and  pro¬ 
ductive  for  an  early  berry. 

Joe  ( Perfect ) 

The  variety  Joe  originated  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  more  than  25  years  ago.  The  plants 
are  so  hardy  and  satisfactory  in  every 
respect  that  it  has  long  been  a  favorite 
variety  in  the  warm,  fertile  regions  of 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and 
eastern  New  York.  The  outstanding  merits 
of  Joe  are  large,  handsome,  well-flavored 
berries,  which  are  suitable  for  home  use 
as  well  as  for  market.  The  fruit,  of  very 
good  quality,  ripens  in  late  midseason  and 
holds  up  well  in  size. 

Chesapeake  ( Perfect ) 

„  The  most  distinctive  characteristics  of 
Chesapeake  are  vigor  and  hardiness  of 
plant  and  beauty  and  high  quality  of  fruit. 
Since  its  introduction  twenty  years  ago, 
it  has  rapidly  attained  high  favor  in  the 
states  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
plants  do  not  multiply  as  rapidly  as  those 
of  most  varieties  and,  therefore,  should 
be  set  somewhat  thickly.  The  berries 
ripen  in  midseason  or  later  and  are  large, 
smooth,  plump,  and  glossy  scarlet.  The 
flesh  is  dark  red.  very  firm,  juicy,  slightly 
acid,  pleasantly  flavored  and  very  good  in 
quality. 

Belt  ( Perfect ) 

Belt  is  an  old  variety,  long  a  favorite  in 
New  England  and  New  York.  It  still  de¬ 
serves  a  place  in  lists  of  strawberries  for 
these  localities.  The_, variety  should  be 
planted  in  fertile  so:!  and  receive  the  best 
culture  as  the  fruit  and  plants  often  suffer 
from  drought.  The  berries  of  this  variety 
are  not  firm  enough  for  market,  but  are 
especially  valuable  for  home  use  because 
of  their  large  size  and  excellent  color  and 
very .  good  flavor.  The  fruit  ripens  late 
and  is  glossy,  dark,  deep  red.  The  flesh 
is  dark  red  to  the  center,  very  juicy,  firm,, 
sweet,  and  mildlv  subacid. 

In  1911  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  originated  three 
varieties  of  strawberries  that  have  since 
shown  merit  and  deserve  trial.  In  1923 
these  varieties  were  introduced  by  the  New 
York  State  Fruit  Testing  Association. 
They  are: 

Beacon  ( Perfect ) 

Beacon,  a  cross  between  President  and 
Marshall.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
early  strawberries  and  deserves  careful 
trial  in  all  strawberry  regions  in  New 
York.  The  fruits  are  about  the  hardiest 
of  their  season  and  hold  up  well  through¬ 
out  adverse  conditions  at  ripening  time. 
The  berries  are  large  and  dark  glossy  red. 
The  flesh,  red  to  the  center,  is  juicy,  firm, 
pleasantly  flavored,  and  excellent  in  quality 
for  an  early  strawberry.  The  plants  are 
numerous,  hardy,  productive,  vigorous,  and 
bear  the.  fruits  on  long  pedicles,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  picking  easy. 

Boquet  ( Perfect ) 

Boquet  is  a  cross  between  Chesapeake 
and  Pan  American.'  It  ripens  in  early  mid¬ 
season.  The  fruit  is  characterized  by  its 
large  size,  blunt  conical  shape,  and  by  the 
conspicuous  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the 


Bliss  is  a  cross  between  Chesapeake  and 
Atkins  Continuity.  After  thorough  test, 
mg  at  the  Geneva  station  for  several  years 
Bliss  was  recommended  to  growers  who 
seek  a  late  midseason  strawberry  for  home 
and  market.  The  fruits  are  large  hand, 
some,  bright  glossy  red,  uniform  in  size 
shape,  and  color,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  flesh  is  well  colored  to  the 
center  and  is  a  pleasant  combination  of 
sweetness,  richness,  and  sprightliness 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  best  in  flavor! 
The  plants  are  very  vigorous,  hardy,  and 
productive  and  surpass  most  garden  vari. 
eties  in  their  resistance  to  drought.— Geo 
F.  Howe. 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Pea  Varieties  For  a  Succession 

By  FRED  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

VERY  day  brings  us  nearer  planting 
time.  As  I  hustled  from  the  house 
to  the  depot  this  morning  there  was  every 
indication  that  spring  had  arrived.  A  flock 
of  English  sparrows  was  particularly 
noisy  over  in  the  pear  orchard  not  far 
from  the  house  and  occasionally  above 
their  chatter  I  heard  a  song  sparrow  and 
a  robin.  Spring  was  in  the  air  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  birds  appreciated  it.  How¬ 
ever,  I  suppose  we  are  in  for  the  usual 
number  of  bad  days,  frosts  and  snow 
flurries  that  will  bring  discouragement  to 
gardeners  and  naturally  a  certain  amount 
of  delay  to  early  growing  things. 

There  are  always  a  few  gardeners  who 
try  to  steal  a  march  on  the  rest  by  “slipping 
in”  a  few  plantings  of  different  varieties 
before  the  safety  day.  Not  all  vegetables 
can  withstand  these  early  spring  adversities 
and  there  is  a  question  whether  it  pays 
to  try  to  get  too  far  ahead.  That  is  just 
why  I  wrote  several  weeks  ago  about  the 
advantage  of  the  cold  frame. 

Early  Peas  are  Hardy 

Peas  of  certain  varieties,  however, 
seem  to  be  particularly  hardy  and  are  ap¬ 
parently  unaffected  by  these  early  cold 
snaps.  Consequently  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked  easily  they  make  an 
ideal  beginner.  A  lot  depends  on  knowing 
when  the  ground  is  ready.  Just  because 
the  frost  is  out  is  no  indication  that  it  is 
time  to  plant.  The  excessive  moisture 
must  drain  away.  Many  a  crop  has  been 
lost  because  too  much  moisture  had  rotted 
the  seed. 

The  choice  of  pea  varieties  and  the  wise 
successions  of  plantings  will  insure  a  crop 
pretty  well  through  the  summer.  For 
early  planting  there  is  no  variety  that  quite 
equals  Alaska ■  Although  in  some  respects 
the  quality  of  this  variety  does  not  equal 
to  the  later  sorts  nevertheless  its  hardiness 
makes  it  a  number  one  choice  for  the  first 
planting.  In  addition  to  being  hardy  it  is 
a  reliable  cropper  and  all  the  pods  are 
ready  at  about  the  same'  time. 

A  Selection  of  Later  Varieties 

For  the  second  planting  we  have  a  wider 
choice.  Gradus  is  perhaps  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  of  this  crop  although  Thomas  Laxton, 
Nott’s  Excelsior,  Laxtonian  (sometimes 
called  Blue  Bantam )  and  American 
Wonder  are,  all  very  popular  and  highly 
recommendable.  One  cannot  go  wrong 
with  any  of  these  varieties.  American 
Wonder  is  a  dwarf. 

For  the  medium  and  later  crops,  we  have 
also  some  magnificent  varieties.  Iiors* 
ford’s  Market  Gardener  is  undoubtedly  the 
choicest  of  the  medium  varieties.  Another 
good  one  is  Surp-rise.  Telephone  and  hcA 
graph  also  stand  very  high  in  the  opin’011 
of  gardeners  planting  the  later  varieties, 


JUST  I*.  •• 
HAMMER  TO 
7  APPLY  »T 


•a’A'A'A'A4 


Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing  gives  ex¬ 
tremely  long  service.  The  tight  Alligator 
grip  of  steel  protects  the  belt  ends  where 
trouble  usually  starts.  Quick  and  easy  to 
put  on,  too.  Use  the  two  sections  of 
hinge  pin.  Follow  directions.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  machinery  and  belting 
and  by  millions  of  farmers. 

Your  regular  dealer  has  the  size  you 
need  in  stock. 


TRADE  MARK  REG.  U.S.  PAT. OFFICE 
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Earliest  Ever  Introduced 

Ripe  Fruit  in  100  Days 
15  days  earlier  than  Burbank 

Planted  one  month  later  than  Bonny  Best— produced 
ripe  fruit  14  days  earlier.  Tomatoes  bright  red,  free 
from  cracks  and  disease.  Large  (2  3  /4  to  3  1  M"  in 
diameter).  Smooth,  very  solid  with  few  seeds.  Vines 
large,  vigorous  and  very  prolific,  producing  fruit  in 
clusters  of  4  to  11.  Some  vines  yield  over  1/2  bushel 
—bear  continuously  till  frost. 

Packets:  50c  each;  3  pkts.,  $1.00 
Supply  limited — order  today 
JHEE  Catalog  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds— Write  for  It. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON ,  Inc. 

13  ELM  STREET  MARBLEHEAD,  MASS. 


HONEST 


GREGORY’S 


SEEDS 


A  Better  Living 

from  Your  Garden 

Farmers  should  grow  all  manner  of  vegetables, 
strawberries,  etc.  . .  .  and  live  on  “the  fat  of  the 
land/*  An  Iron  Age  Seed  Drill  and  Wheel  Hoe 
is  indispensable.  .  .  ,  Saves  nine-tenths  of  the 
labor  and  doe3  better  work  than  hand  tools. 
IRON  AGE  Garden  Tools  are  made  in  many  styles 
for  home  and  market  gardeners.  There's  one  of 
special  value  to  you.  Write  for  FREE  booklet. 


IRON  AGE 

Fred .  H .  Bateman  Co. 
626  Chestnut  St. 

Bldg. 
Pa. 


j-  ■’ 


No. 


the  most 


complete 


garden 


tool 


mad* 


ST/ie 


Centaur 

The  Be**  Investment  You  Can  **ake 

Why  not  make  your  plowing,  harrowing,  planting 

and  cultivating  easier  and  more  profitable  this  yeart 

You  can  do  it  with  the  simple,  powerful  CENTAUR, 
which  only  costs  a  few  cents  an  hour  to  opertte— 
and  is  a  riding  tractor  for  every  field  job. 

Plow*  7"  Deop  —  Ha*  a  Reverie 

With  a  CENTAUR  TRACTOR  you  can  do  your  farm  work 
at  less  cost  than  with  a  horse  and  you  can  do  it  better, 
quicker — more  comfortably.  It  will  do  your  plow¬ 
ing,  harrowing,  discing,  seeding  cultivating,  mow¬ 
ing,  hauling,  sawing,  feed  grinding  and  other  jobs 
— in  double  quick  time  and  at  lowest  possible  costl 

Low  Price  —  Ea#y  Paymenti^ 

Seven  years  of  successful  service.  The  CENTimi  is 
fully  guaranteed  and  offers  you  the  biggest  tractor 
value  ever  placed  upon  the  market.  Write  today 
for  full  information  and  our  easy  payment  plan, 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO, 


not  forgetting  that  grand  old  variety  that 
has  withstood  years  of  competition,  Cham - 
pion  of  England.  This  variety  usually 
gives  us  the  latest  fresh  green  peas  of  the 
season. 

Brush  Makes  Good  Trellis 

These  later  varieties  are  all  tall  growers 
and  for  that  reason  some  gardeners  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  them.  Unless 
a  trellis  is  provided  the  vines  fall  all  over 
and  make  an  exceedingly  heavy  mat  to 
work  through  in  order  to  get  the  peas. 
Some  recommend  posts  driven  in  the 
ground  with  wire  stretched  between  them; 
but  very  often  you  will  find  that  the  peas 
will  not  take  to  the  wire.  The  best  stunt 
that  I  know  of  is  to  take  long  pieces  of 
brush  and  stick  them  into  the  row,  giving 
the  vines  something  to  start  on.  Young 
birch  seedlings  make  excellent  brush.  In 
order  to  prevent  their  falling  over,  the  tops 
of  two  row's  are  allowed  to  come  together 
forming  an  inverted  “V”.  The  advantage 
of  this  kind  of  a  trellis  is  that  after  the 
crop  has  been  harvested  the  brush  and  the 
vines  can  all  be  rolled  up  into  one  big 
bundle  and  burned.  In  planning  the  garden 
it  is  well  to  keep  the  peas  to  one  side 
where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
cultivation  of  other  crops.  Furthermore 
it  will  be  found  practical  not  to  plant  too 
many  at  one  time.  Frequent  plantings, 
every  week  or  io  days,  will  insure  a  con¬ 
tinuous  yield  of  this  most  delicious  vege 
table,  forestalling  any  sudden  burdensome 
surplus  to  be  canned  in  a  hurry  with  con¬ 
sequent  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to 
the  housewife. 


Varieties  of  Strawberries 
*  Recommended  for 
New  Jersey 

'  |  ’HE  following  varieties  of  strawberries 
are  recommended  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  College  of  Agriculture  at  New 
Brunswick,  as  being  especially  suited  to 
conditions  in  that  State.  Although  other 
varieties  are  grown  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  those  mentioned  have  the  call  for 
popularity  and  general  adaptation. 


SOUTH  JERSEY 
Campbell's  Early 
Howard’s  17 
(Premier) 

Joe 


NORTH  JERSEY 
Howard's  17 
(Premier) 

Glen  Mary 
Joe 

Success 


Ohio 


Greenwich 


Central  Ave 


424 
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MOWF.R  ^  I  Vf 


MOWER 


One  horse  and  tivo  horse  sizes 
Popular  throughout  the  world  for 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  Its  cutter 
bar  strength  and  superior  cutting, 
mechanism  give  long  service.  The 
Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready 
for  work  in  heavy  or  light  crops. 
Quicker  response  at  knife  bar,  less 
wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is 
raised  to  clear  obstructions,  saving 
time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3)4,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
Frost  &  Wood  Mowers;  Sulky 
Rakes,  with  wood  or  steel  wheels; 

Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Load¬ 
ers;  Corn  Binders,  etc. 

Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers 

eureka  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500  Utica,  N.  Y. 


What  Prof.  Mapes  Did  in  1847 
Distinguishes  Mapes  Manures  Today 


If  you  were  asked  to  compare  the  values  of  two  fer¬ 
tilizers  you  wouldn’t  do  it  on  analysis  alone.  You’d 
make  a  crop  test.  You  know  that  two  fertilizers  of 
the  same  analysis  may  produce  widely  different 
crop  results,  due  to  the  difference  in  materials  from 
which  they  are  compounded.  The  crop  knows 
what  it  wants  better  than  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Prof.  James  J.  Mapes,  originator  of  Mapes  Ma¬ 
nures,  was  a  famous  and  expert  chemist;  but  he 
also  knew  the  difference  between  laboratory  tests 
and  crop  results.  So  he  bought  a  farm,  in  1847, 
to  check  up  in  the  field  what  he  had  learned  in 
the  laboratory.  He  asked  the  crop. 

Mapes  users  know  that  this  is  what  today  distin¬ 
guishes  Mapes  Manures.  They  are  made  to  grow 
good  crops.  The  materials  are  selected  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  crop  results.  We  go  to  the  crop;  we  ask 
it  what  materials  it  likes  best;  we  put  these  mate¬ 
rials  into  Mapes  Manures.  That  is  why  Mapes  users 
are  so  loyal  to  Mapes  Manures.  And  that  is  why  more 
good  farmers  every  year  are  using  Mapes  Manures. 


Just  Mail  This 
Coupon  Today 

Write  today  for  a  list  of 
the  crop  brands  and  prieaf 
of  Mapes  Manures.  Yt^Vi 
be  surprised  at  the  little 
difference  in  cost  between 
Mapes  brands  and  other 
brands.  Mapes  “costs  little  • 
more— worth  much  more”. 
Please  tell  us  what  crops 
you  plan  to  fertilize  so  that 
we  can  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  you  in 
selecting  the  right  brand 
to  suit  your  special  needs. 


Try  Mapes  this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield, 
the  crop  quality  and  the  crop  profits  with  the 
results  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy. 

You’ll  learn  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that 
Mapes  Manures  are  made  to  grow  good  crops 
—  not  to  sell  at  a  price.  They  are  first  made 
right,  then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more  —  worth  much  more.’’ 

MAPES 

Manure  s 

cost  little  more  r-j  worth  much  more 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brand* 
and  prices. 

I  use. . tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops: . . 


My  name  is..... . .... 

P.  O . . . . . State... 


Campbell's  Early  is  an  extra  early  vari¬ 
ety  recommended  for  those  sections  .  of 
South  Jersey  where  earliness  is  of  prime 
importance.  *  The  fruit  is  small  to  medium 
In  size,  rather  acid,  color  attractive  red 
with  a  bright  green  cap  or  calyx.  It  is  a 
prolific  plant  maker,  hut  is  inclined  to  set 
so  many  berries  that  the  fruit  runs  small 
after  the  second  picking. 

Hozvard’s  1 7  also  listed  under  the  name 
Premier  starts  to  ripen  a  few.  days  later 
than  Campbell’s  Early,  and  continue  to  pro¬ 
duce  marketable  berries  over  a  much 
longer  period.  It  is  the  most  profitable 
early  variety  of  strawberry  grown  in  New 
Jersey  at  the  present  time.  The  quality 
fair,  and  the  color  bright  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  maker  and 
very  productive.  The  fruiting  stems  are 
not  very  strong  and  as  a  result  many  of 
the  berries  touch  the  ground  even  before 
thev  ripen.  A  mulch  of  straw  or  some 
similar  material  will  insure  cleaner  berries 
and  reduce  loss  from  rot. 

Joe  is  a  mid-season  to  late  ripening 
variety  of  high  quality.  The  fruit  is 
large,  attractive  and  firm  enough  for  ship¬ 
ment.  While  decreasing  somewhat  in 
ponularity,  Joe  is  still  recommended  as  a 
mid-season  variety. 

North  Jersey  Varieties 

Glen  Mary  although  a  comparatively  old 
variety  is  still  grown  to  some  extent  in 
North  Jersey,  as  a  mid-season  variety.  It 
requires  intensive  culture  for  best  results 
and  ranks  just  fair  in  quality. 

^Success  another  old  standby  is  also  quite 
popular  among  some  growers  in  North 
Jersey.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  Success 
is  the  fact  that  the  flowers  are  pistillate 
or  imperfect ,  thus  making  it  necessary  to 
plant  some  other  variety  with  it  as  a  pol- 
linizer.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  prolific 
plant  maker  and  very  productive  when 
properly  pollenized.  The  fruit  Is  of  good 
size  and  quality,  attractive,  but.  not  firm 
enough  to  make  an  ideal  shipping  berry. 
It  is  primarily  adapted  to  the  grower  who 
has  a  good  local  market. — A.  J.  Farley. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

Write  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  adi 
you  must  say 

“/  saw  your  ad  in 
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ANY  machine  so  important  to  agriculture  as  the  spreader, 
is  naturally  the  subject  of  many  attempts  at  improve¬ 
ment.  The  first  big  improvement  came  when  NEW 
IDEA  originated  the  wide-spreading  distributor  twenty-eight 
years  ago.  And  spreader  history  shows  clearly  that  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  forward  step  has  always  been  exemplified  first  in 


New  Idea 


For  perfect  distribution,  light  draft,  easy 
handling,  simplicity,  durability  and  capacity, 
NEW  IDEA  is  at  the  top— always*  The 
Model  8  NEW  IDEA,  with  its  auto-bumper 
steel  frame,  rust  and  acid-resisting  sheet 
metal  parts,  short  turning,  oscillating,  auto¬ 
steer  front  axle,  light  weight  and  many 
other  features,  sets  a  pace  that  is  difficult 
to  equal.  See  it  at  your  dealers  or  write  us. 

The  New  Idea  Spreader  Co* 

Dept.  14  Coldwater,  Ohio  U.  S.  A. 

Largest  independent  spreader  factory  in  the  world. 

Not  in  any  trust  or  combination. 

Over  4,000  agencies.  Branches  everywhere. 


New  Idea  Transplanter 

AH  New  Idea  prod¬ 
ucts  are  noted  for 
their  originality  and 
invention.  You  will 
find  them  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  patents. 
Leadership  is  a 
New  Idea  habit. 


New  Idea  Husker  and  Shredder 


This  is  not  an  advertisement  of  a  get  rich 
quick  promoter  —  it  is  just  to  tell  you 
that  thousands  of  farmers  have  increased 
their  crops  50%  — 100%  — and  more, — 
much  more,  by  spreading  Solvay  Pulver¬ 
ised  Limestone. 

Solvay  sweetens  sour  soil,  releases  all  the 
fertility  to  hasten  crops  to  full  and  profit¬ 
able  maturity.  It  is  guaranteed  high  test, 
non-caustic,  furnace  dried,  and  so  finely 
ground  and  readily  absorbed  that  it  brings 
results  the  first  year. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book !  Free ! 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


LOCAL  DEALERS 
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SPECIAL 

An  Orcfeard  far  $1*00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
7  Grapo  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton.  Ohio 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 


NEW  LOW  PRICES  on  Farm,  Poultry  and  Pawn  Fence. 
Steel  Posts,  Gates,  Barbed  Wire.  Paints  and  Hoofing1. 

Factory  to  You.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  'I  saved $22.40’ 

says  Geo.  E.  Walrod,  Huron  County,  Mich. 
Don’t  delay,  write  today  for  FREE  Catalog. 

KITSELMAN  BROS., Box  203  Muncie,  Ind. 
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Where  the  Civil  War  Came  to  New  York 

( Continued 


tried  the  old  and  oft  repeated  plan  of 
tunnelling  under  the  fence,  succeeded. 
Not  one  of  the  ten  was  ever  recaptured. 
Most  of  them  struck  south  along  the 
railroad  and  eventually  rejoined  their 
regiments  on  Southern  soil.  Two  of 
them — as  they  afterwards  told — found 
their  way  to  Ithaca  and  via  Varna  to 
Auburn  where  the3r  obtained  work  as 
peaceful  mechanics.  One  gets  the  im¬ 
pression  that  even  staunch  Unionists 
were  not  eager  to  denounce  to  the 
authorities  an  escaped  prisoner  of  war. 

Arrival  of  the  First  Prisoners 

On  July  6,  1864,  Elmira  had  its  first 
actual  view  of  Rebels.  At  six  o’clock 
of  a  sultry  mid-summer  morning,  a  train 
pulled  into  the  Erie  station  and  from  it, 
along  with  their  guards,  emerged  400 
ragged,  dirty,  exhausted  men — many  of 
them  barefooted  and  some  of  them  with 
hardly  enough  clothing  to  decently  cov¬ 
er  them.  All  Elmira  turned  out  to  see 
this  new  sight.  They  were  herded  into 
military  formation  and  marched  up 
Water  street  and  the  gates  of  the  stock¬ 
ade  swung  shut  behind  them.  It  was 
,  a  spectacle  to  be  many  times  repeated 
during  the  next  few  months.  Eye  wit¬ 
nesses  have  left  us  accounts  of  what 
they  saw.  The  reception  by  the  citi¬ 
zens  varied.  “Certain  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort”  jeered  and  taunted  the 
helpless  prisoners  but  it  is  good  to 
record  that  outspoken  expressions  of 
pity  and  sympathy  were  by  no  means 
lacking. 

Ten  days  later  an  accident  occurred 
which  added  a  new  touch  of  horror  and 
which  stirred  even  a  city  by  this  time 
grown  accustomed  to  war.  On  July  15, 
a  long  heavy  Erie  train  carrying  833 
Confederate  prisoners  together  with  128 
guards  came  into  collision  with  a  coal 
train  near  Shohola,  Pa.  Some  49  Con¬ 
federates  and  17  guards  were  killed  at 
once  and  at  least  100  -seriously  injured 
of  whom  several  subsequently  died.  A 
new  train  was  made  up  consisting  of  20 
cars,  the  first  six  of  which  were  loaded 
with  wounded  and  the  next  night  at 
9:30,  the  forlorn  load  drew  into  Elmira. 
A  long  line  of  army  wagons  bedded  with 
hay  were  drawn  up  to  serve  as  ambul¬ 
ances.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  appeals 
were  made  from  all  the  Elmira  pulpits 
for  clothing  and  delicacies  for  the  in¬ 
jured  prisoners,  an  appeal  which  was 
repeated  in  the  Elmira  Advertiser  Mon¬ 
day  morning.  Thus  almost  from  the 
first  the  camp  became  a  hospital  as  well 
as  a  prison. 

Victims  Brought  to  Woodlawn 

The  victims  of  the  great  wreck  were 
juried  near  where  it  occured  and  lay 
there  for  47  years.  In  1911  the  Federal 
Government  brought  the  remains  to 
what  has  become  the  Woodlawn  Na¬ 
tional  Cemetery  and  all  lie  buried  in  one 
common  grave.  Above  them  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  granite  monument.  On  the  north¬ 
ern  face  it  carries  a  bronze  memorial  to 
the  17  Union  guards  who  perished  and 
on  the  Southern  face  a  corresponding 
tablet  with  this  inscription: 

ERECTED  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES 
TO  MARK  THE  BURIAL 
PLACE  OF 

FORTY-NINE  CONFEDERATE 
SOLDIERS  WHO,  WHILE 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR,  WERE 
KILLED  IN  A  RAILROAD 
ACCIDENT  NEAR  SHOHOLA, 
PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
WHOSE  REMAINS  WERE 
THERE  BURIED,  BUT 
SUBSEQUENTLY  REMOVED 
TO  THIS  CEMETERY, 

WHERE  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
GRAVES  CAN  NOT  NOW 
BE  IDENTIFIED. 

Most  of  the  killed  were 
North  Carolina  men.  “The 
Old  North  State”  has  a 
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certain  distinction  in  the  Confederacy 
She  was  the  last  of  the  seceding  states 
to  leave  the  Union  and  she  did  so  sadly 
and  reluctantly  but  even  so— she  does 
not  forget  that  the  final,  volley  of  the 
Civil  War  was  fired  by  a  North  Carolina 
Company  in  defense  of  their  Lost 
Cause.- 

Tents  Erected  for  Prisoners 

The  new  prison  filled  up  very  rapidly. 
Fresh  arrivals— several  hundred  at  a 
time — came  in  every  few  days  and  by 
September  the  number  approached  ten 
thousand.  The  crude  yet  accurate 
photographs  of  that  day  have  preserved 
for  us  authentic  pictures  of  the  camp. 
The  numbers  soon  outgrew  the  barracks 
and  many  tents  were  set  up — not  bad 
in  pleasant  summer  weather  but  poor 
enough  shelter  for  enfeebled  men  as 
the  chilly  fall  nights  drew  on.  Later 
in  the  winter  additional  frame  barracks 
were  erected. 

The  city  pastors  were  allowed  to  con¬ 
duct  religious  services  for  the  prisoners' 
and  among  those  who  did  this  kindly 
office  was  Rev.  Thomas  Iv.  Beecher— 
that  much  beloved  man  who  old  resi- 
dents  of  Elmira  will  assure  you  was 
Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  greater  brother. 
They  were  a  wonderful  breed — that 
Beecher  family.  Once  while  he  was 
preaching  625  fresh  arrivals  marched 
into  the  enclosure. 

Little  Was  Known  About 
Sanitation 

I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  there 
was  deliberate  wanton  cruelty  at  El¬ 
mira,  but  the  sober  fact  remains  that 
the  death  rate  among  the  prisoners  was 
appalling  and  horrible.  It  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  over-crowding  and  bad  sanitary 
conditions  and  unwise  feeding  imposed 
upon  men  who  in  many  cases  were  al¬ 
ready  enfeebled  by  privation.  Modern 
sanitation  is  almost  wholly  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  years  since  then,  and  the 
danger  of  polluted  water  was  not  fully 
understood— nor  was  the  necessity  of 
fresh  vegetables  in  the  diet  appreciated. 
The  water  supply  was  from  shallow  dug 
wells  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  bad.  A  little  pond  within  the  en¬ 
closure  soon  became  unspeakably  foul. 
Later  the  river  was  dammed  a  mile 
above  and  water  brought  down  to  the 
stockade  in  a  great  gushing  stream 
through  a  wooden  flume.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  actual  starvation.  Bread  and 
beef  and  beans  and  sometimes  rice  and 
corn  meal  were  served  but  there  was 
not  enough  of  potatoes  and  onions  and 
other  vegetables  which  contain  these 
properties  we  now  talk  about  so  much 
under  the  name  of  vitamins.  In  any 
case,  disease  took  an  awful  toll.  Men 
died  of  scurvy  and  typhoid  and  small¬ 
pox  (400  deaths  from  the  latter  disease) 
and  when  winter  came  on,  pneumonia 
stalked  the  camp  with  fearful  virulence 
but  Holmes  says  that  more  men  died 
of  hopeless  home  sickness  than  of  any¬ 
thing  else.  There  were  48  deaths  in  one 
day.  There  were  495  in  one  month. 
There  were  almost  exactly  3000  during 
the  existence  of  the  camp — about  one 
year.  Out  of  the  12,123  prisoners  ad- 
( Continued  on  page  24) 


Patron:  Here,  this  doughnut  has  a  tack  in  it. 
Waitress:  Well,  I  declare!  I’ll  bet  the  ambitious 


little  thing  thinks  it’s  a  Ford  tire. — Life. 
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Hitch  Your  Tractor 
To  This  Machine 

Teres  wtili  the  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and 

Fnr'r this  sturdy  machine,  with  its  8  extra  heavy  2d  inch 
d, is  easily  and  quickly  breaks  up  and  pulverizes  soil 
that’s  too  tough  for  the  average  plow  or  harrow. 

The  CLARK  CUTAWAY  Bush  &  Bog  Plow  and  Harrow  is  an 
investment  that  pays  for  itself  many  times  over  because  it 
makes  oroductive  land  out  of  waste  land. 

Equipped  with  disks  of  cutlery  steel  heat  treated  and  forged 
sharp  for  better  and  longer  service. 

For  all  tractors,  also  2  and  4  horses. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  FREE  book,  The  Soil  and  its  Till¬ 
age  "  and  catalog  fully  describing  the  Bush  &  Bog  Plow 
»nd  Harrow  and  other  Clark  Cutaway  farm  implements. 
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THE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  COMPANY 
69  Main  Street,  Higgamim,  Conn. 

Send  me  literature  mentioned  above  also  your 
FREE  book  “The  Soil  and  Its  Tillage’’ 


Name  . . 
Address 


Planting,  gathering 
and  marketing  crops  of  various 
kinds  every  month  in  the  year — 
that’s  what  farmers  in  the  South 
are  doing.  Many  of  these  busy, 
prosperous,  happy  farmers  have 
come  from  less-favored  sections 
(and  still  they  come)  into  the  ge¬ 
nial  Southland.  Here  they  caa 
raise  all  kinds  of  crops — two  or 
three  crops  a  year  on  the  same 
ground — all  the  time  improving 
their  land  and  making  its  market 
price  greater. 


Good  farm  lands  at  moderate 
prices;  reliable  farm  labor  at  fair 
wages;  family  living  at  low  cost 
—all  here  in  the  Southland  for 
the  farmer. 


Write  and  say  what  kind  of  farming  you 
want  to  do,  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  and 
show  you  how  to  do  it 
-and  make  more  mon¬ 
ey  farming  than  ever  in 
your  life  before.  Ad« 
dress  G.  A.  Park,  Gen. 
Imm.  &Ind.  Agt.,L.&N. 
R.  R.,  Dept.  AA-12  , 
Louisville,  Ky. 


SAVE-the-hORS 

lets  horses  work  while  being  treated:  safe,  aare,  sis 
Snariant,e? to  ?nd  *pavln,  sprained  tendon,  high  ringb 
•mshoulder,  leg  or  foot  lamenesses. 

*»pok,  Illustrated,  teila  what’s  wrong  and  what  t< 
» .y?.jauCfl^*ally  by  600,000  horse  owners.  Book,  sample  eud 
aad  vet  advice  are  all  FREE!  Write  today! 

w  c*  *  YROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  h 

**tlft0**!m  rSM  971^  Guarantee  **  Save -the- Horae, **  or  we  me 
dtrect.  If*  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  vuioket 


Winners  of  Grange  Program 
Contest 

{Continued  from  page  5) 

Paper — Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomor¬ 
row,  of  these  three,  which  is  the  Greatest? 
— By  a  Sister  (Charter  Member)  . 

Humorous  Recitation — By  a  young  lady 
of  the  Order. 

Piano  Solo — By  the  Pianist. 

Paper — Our  Republic — By  a  Sister 
(Former  Teacher).- 

Humorous  Recitation — By  a  Brother. 

Paper — Schools  of  the  Past,  Present  and 
Future  and  what  they  mean  to  a  Country — 
By  a  Sister  (Former  Teacher). 

Vocol  Solo — By  a  Brother. 

Response — By  Supt.  of  Schools  of  the 
District. 

Remarks — By  Editor  of  local  paper. 

,  Closing  thought — By  Lecturer. 

Light  Refreshments. 

Guests  were  Faculty  of  village  school, 
Board  of  Education  and  teachers  of  nearby 
districts.  Members  stood,  pianist  played 
march.  Stewards  escorted  guests  in  double 
file  once  around  hall  to  seats  at  left  of 
Master. 

My  aim  for  this  program  was  to  honor 
our  educators  and  show  that  we  are  co¬ 
operating  with  them  in  striving  to  promote 
good  citizenship. 

People  taking  part  were  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  seventy  thereby  fur¬ 
nishing  varied  talent.  Topics  chosen 
sought  to  show  honor  to  our  Country,  our 
Schools,  our  Grange. 

Refreshments  of  ice-cream  and  cake 
were  served  and  a  social  hour  enjoyed  by 
all. 

*  *  * 

Program  No.  2 

Thanksgiving  Service 

Singing — No.  130 — Who  Will  Reap? — 
By  Grange. 

The  First  Thanksgiving — By  a  Sister. 

President’s  Proclamation — By  a  Brother 
(High  school  student). 

Edgar  Guest’s  Thanksgiving  Prayer — 
•  By  a  Sister. 

Paper — Thanksgiving  Dajr— By  a  Sister. 

Piano  Solo — By  a  Sister. 

Reading — Thanksgiving — By  a  Sister. 

Paper — What  Constitutes  a  Good  Neigh¬ 
bor? — By  a  Sister. 

Roll  Call — One  thing  for  which  I  am 
Thankful. 

Singing — By  the  Grange — America. 

Appropriate  closing  verse — By  Lecturer. 

Light  Refreshments. 

Giving  this  program  in  observance  of 
our  National  Thanksgiving  Day  proved  a 
decided  success  in  our  Grange.  The  roll 
call  was  the  best  I  have  ever  had,  every 
person  present  responded  intelligently  and 
helpfully. 

I  try  in  each  meeting  to  have  something 
to  interest  the  varied  ages  and  disposi¬ 
tions  of  the  members  along  the  lines  of 
music,  papers,  recitations,  humorous  things 
and  also  those  of  a  serious  character, 
striving  always  to  uphold  the  dignity  of 
our  Order. 

I  plan  a  closing  verse  appropriate  to 
the  subject  of  the  evening  giving  each  a 
helpful  thought  to  take  home  with  them. 

*  *  * 

Program  No.  3 

Graces  Night 

Report  of  State  Fair — By  a  Brother. 

Report  of  Clinton  Co.  Pomona — By  a 
Sister. 

Singing — By  Grange — America  the  Bea- 
tiful. 

Paper — Who  is  Pomona? — By  a  Sister. 

Pomona  presented  with  Name  of  Office 
— By  four  little  girls. 

Discussion — What  are  the  fruits  best 
suited  for  this  section? — By  Brothers. 

A  few  lessons  in  pruning  and  grafting — 
By  Brothers. 

Ways  of  using  fruits — By  a  Sister. 

Singing  one  verse  of  No.  79  in  Grange 
Melodies.  Hope  and  Presevere. 

Presentation  to  Pomona  of  basket  of 
apples — By  little  girls. 

Roll  Call — What  is  my  favorite  flower 
and  why? — By  Brothers. 

Paper — Who  is  Flora? — By  a  Sister. 

Girls  present  Flora  with  Name  of 
Office. 

What  trees  and  shrubs  are  most  appro¬ 
priate  for  our  farm  lawns? — By  Sister. 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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McCormick  -  Deerlstg 
Manure  Spreader  and 


The  T(pad  to  Farm  Trofit 

The  old-fashioned  ways  that?  made  money  in  farming 
before  the  war  have  gone  by  the  board.  Everything 
is  changed.  The  man  who  sticks  to  the  old  ideas  has 
a  hard  time  of  it  nowadays. 

Yields  must  be  increased,  operations  must  be  handled 
more  efficiently,  labor  must  be  saved.  Better  equipment 
must  produce  bigger  and  better  crops  at  lower  costs — or 
there  is  little  profit. 

First,  fertility  must  be  put  in  the  soil,  and  the  scientific 
method  is  by  McCormick -Deering  Manure  Spreader.  The 
speed  and  ease  with  which  fresh  manure  is  handled  and 
put  evenly  on  the  fields  with  this  spreader  encourages  the 
full  use  of  valuable  fertility. 

You  will  like  the  design  and  build  of  the  McCormick  - 
Deering.  It  is  light  of  draft,  simple 
and  strong,  and  does  everything  a 
good  spreader  should  do.  Low  for 
easy  loading,  with  adjustments  for 
difierent  manures  and  light  or 
heavy  spreading.  Built  in  two  sizes. 

Note  the  features  at  right.  Other 
machines  handle  crops;  this  ma¬ 
chine  increases  them. 

See  this  spreader  at  the  McCor- 
mick-Deering  dealer’s  store. 

International  Harvester  Company 

606S.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 

McCormick  *  Deering 


<3 Sfote  these  features: 

1.  Auto  Steer 

2.  Front  Wheels  Track 

with  Rear 

3.  Two  All-Steel  Beaters 

4.  Wide-Spread  Spiral 

5.  Narrow  Tread 

6.  Self- Aligning  Bearings 

7.  Steel  Main  Frame 

8.  Six  Feed  Speeds 

9.  Positive  Apron  Drive 


Every  Blast  Is  a  Dollar  Mark 

GET  some  Hercules  dynamite  and 
drain  your  idle  swamp  land. 

You  will  put  money  into  your  pocket. 
Blasting  is  easy  even  if  you  have  never 
done  it  before. 

Just  sign  the  coupon  below  and  get  a 
copy  of  “Land  Development  tenth  Her¬ 
cules  Dynamite” .  It  tells  you  all  you 
need  to  know  to  blast  ditches,  clear 
stump  land,  subsoil,  and  plant  trees  with 
dynamite.  Sign  the  coupon  for  a  free 
copy. 

HEPffULES  POWDEFtCOMPANY 

”  (lNCOH.POH.'\TEDJ 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 

Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna¬ 
mite.” 


Name  „ 


Address  r. 


§§ 
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A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N,  Y. 


This  Pulsator 
Gives  Teats  Complete 
Rest  Between.  Sucks 


Si  TfWJb  t/u  Cows  C£can 


“During  my  long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  my  cows’ teats 
and  udders  have  kept  in  excellent  condition.  I  believe  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Burrell  Pulsator  gives  complete  relief 
to  the  teats  between  pulsations.” — Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 


NATURAL  circulation  is  essential  to  keep  the  teats  and  udders  of 
your  cows  in  good  condition.  A  long  period  of  suction,  with¬ 
out  complete  relief,  causes  congestion,  and  teat  and  udder  trouble. 

Nothing  except  complete  relief  is  safe. 

Safeguards  Your  Cows 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  creates 
sharp,  definite,  positive,  intermittent  periods  of 
complete  relief.  Between  sucks,  the  vacuum  in 
the  teat  cup  drops  completely  to  zero,  the  teat 
hangs  free,  and  circulation  is  normal  and  nat¬ 
ural.  This  feature  of  the  Burrell  Milker  safe¬ 
guards  your  cows,  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  your  choice  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent  —  each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction, 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


it  S&msifoTTUfk. 
C tun 


For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  It  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  —  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs. —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean ”,  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean’’,  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 


. (Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today). 

H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 


My  dealer’s  name  is 


His  post  office  is . .  State  ...... 

I  “ilk .  . . . COWS.  1  dod£ot  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  ^hoteSilk 

(number) 

My  name  is  . . . . . . . . 


My  post  office  is 


^  MILKING  MACHINES  AND  CREAM  SEPARATORS  / 


COWS 
LosingThelrCalves 

If  they  are,  you  arelosingmoney! 
y oucan  stop  this  loss  yourself 
AT  SMALL  COST  j 
Write  for  FREE  copy  of  “The 
Cattle  Specialist,”  our  cattle 
paper.  Answers  all  questions  asked  during 
the  past  thirty  years  about  this  trouble  in  cows. 
Let  US  tell  you  how  to  get  the  “Practical  Home  Veterinarian”,  a  Live 
Stock  Doctor  Book,  withoutcost.  Veterinary  advice  FREE.  Writ© us  tonight 
about  your  live  stock  ailments.  A  postal  will  do. 

Dr*  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Cosine.,  197  Grand  Ave.,  Waukesha, Wis. 


American  Agriculturist,  March  19,  1937 

What  It  Costs  New  Y ork  State  to  Produce  Milk 

(Continued  from  page  3) 


dairy,  swine,  potatoes,  field  crops,  fruit, 
poultry,  etc.  The  dairies  are  charged  with 
the  following: 


Feed  purchased  .  Cost  Price 

Bedding  purchased  .  Cost  Price 

Field  crops,  home  products: 

Hay  . $15.00  ton 

Straw  .  10.OO  ton 

Corn  ensilage  .  5.00  ton 

Green  soiling  crops  .  5.00  ton 

Beets  and  carrots  .  5.00  ton 

Veterinary  services 
Labor  of  employes: 

Farm  hands  . 56.00  per  Mo. 

Herdsmen  . 80.00  per  Mo. 

Board  of  Men  . T. _ 24.00  per  Mo. 

Labor  of  team  . Actual  Cost 

Maintenance  of  implements 
Maintenance  of  buildings 
Interest  on  investment 
Miscellaneous  items 


With  the  exception  of  taxes,  the  above 
cover  all  of  the  items  that  would  be 
charged  against  a  privately-owned  dairy. 

The  dairies  are  given  credit  for  the 
following : 

Milk — Institutions  within  fifty  miles  of 
New  York  City  are  given  credit  at  one 
cent  per  quart  more  than  is  given  to 
institutions  further  from  New  York 
City.  The  average  credit  given  for  milk 
produced  at  up-state  institutions  in  1925 
was  7[/2  cents  per  quart,  Institutions 
within  fifty  miles  of  New  York  City  re¬ 
ceiving  credit  at  8y2  cents  per  quart. 
Beef — .02  below  contract  purchase  price. 
Veal — Contract  purchase  price. 

Hides  and  tallow — Sale  price. 

Manure — $8  per  head  per  year  for  mature 
cattle;  $4  per  head  per  year  for  year¬ 
lings. 

Increase  In  inventory. 

By  using  these  prices,  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  at  the  various  institution 
farms  for  the  calendar  year  1925  was  as 
given  on  the  following  page. 

From  the  preceding  page  you  will  notice 
that  the  entire  cost  of  operation  of  dairies 
for  the  calendar  year  1925  was  $488,899.84. 
This  cost  was  made  up  of  the  following 
items 


Cost 

Total  Cost  Per  Cow 

Purchased  supplies: 


Hay 

Beddings 

Grain  . 

.$157,666.36 

$56.45 

Field  crops,  home  products: 

Hay 

Ensilage 

Roots 

Bedding  . 

.  159.785.09 

57.21 

Veterinary  services  . 

2,723.33 

.97 

Labor  of  employes . 

.  58.380,49 

20.90 

Labor  of  teams  . 

4,174.18 

1.49 

Maintenance  of  imple- 

ments  . 

5,489.69 

1.97 

Maintenance  of  Build- 

ings  . 

.  13.550.48 

4.85 

Interest  on  investment 

.  29.686.75 

10.63 

Miscellaneous  . 

.  17,420.14 

6.23 

Value  of  stock  slaught 

ered  . 

.  33.073.67 

11.84 

Value  of  stock  died  .. 

6,949.66 

2.48 

TOTAL  . 

.$488,899.84 

$175.02 

Over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  cattle  on 
the  state  institution  farms  are  grade  or 
pure-bred  Holsteins;  the  remainder  are 
Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Aryshires.  The 
average  butter-fat  test  for  all  herds  is 
between  3.3  and  3.4  per  cent.  Butter-fat 
is  being  improved  by  knowing  the  butter- 
fat  test  of  each  cow  and  eliminating  the 
low  testers,  or  at  least  not  raising  calves 
from  the  low  testers,  and  by  using  pure¬ 
bred  sires  from  strains  whose  official 
records  show  that  they  naturally  produce 
a  satisfactory  percentage  of  butter-fat. 

Grain  Fed  on  Pasture 

We  also  find  that  the  butter-fat  Is  im¬ 
proved  by  feeding  cattle  so  that  too  much 
of  their  flesh  will  not  be  milked  off;  by 
this  is  meant  that  good  dairy  cows  should 
be  fed  so  that  they  will  not  have  to  depend 
alone  on  picking  their  living  and  producing 
milk  on  dry  pasture.  Forgetting  the  cows 
as  soon  as  they  are  turned  to  pasture  re¬ 
sults  in  poor  cows  and  a  reduction  in  the 
percentage  of  butter-fat.  Some  of  the 
principles  that  are  followed  and  which  we 
deem  important  in  the  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  are  as  follows : 

r.  Healthy  cattle.  A  tuberculin  test  at 
least  once  each  year;  sanitary  surround¬ 
ings;  proper  feed  and  care.  (Since  the 
state-owned  herds  have  been  accredited, 
our  bills  for  veterinary  service  have  been 
greatly  reduced,  and  less  abortion  has 
occurred). 

2.  Weighing  milk  daily  and  keeping 
yearly  records.. 

3.  Using  the  information  so  obtained 
as  a  guide  in  determining  which  cows 
shall  remain  in  the  dairy  and  the  cows 


whose  offspring  shall  be  raised  for  re. 
placements. 

4-  The  use  of  pure-bred  sires  from 
strains  of  cattle  known  by  official  records 
to  have  produced  milk  of  satisfactory 
quality  and  quantity. 

5.  Raising  heifer  calves  from  best 
producers.  Growing  them  well. 

6.  When  necessary  to  purchase  stock- 
getting  them  from  accredited  herds  or  pur¬ 
chasing  them  subject  to  ninety-day  retest. 

7.  Raising  on  the  farm  good  qualitv 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay. 

8.  Raising  ensilage  corn  of  a  variety 
that  produces  considerable  grain,  and  the 
liberal  use  of  ensilage  during  the  time  the 
cattle  are  not  in  pasture  or  receiving  soil¬ 
ing  crops. 

9.  Feeding  a  grain  ration  carrying 
from  16  to  20  per  cent  protein,  depending 
upon  the  quality  of  roughage,  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  every  three  or  three  and 
one-half  pounds  of  milk,  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  butter-fat. 

10.  Providing  soiling  crops  so  that  one 
green  crop  will  be  available  for  every  day 
during  the  season  that  pasture  is  short  and 
dry. 

11.  ^Allowing  every  cow  to  have  a  rest 
period  of  from  six  weeks  to  two  months, 
and  feeding  her  liberally  a  dry  stock  ration, 
so  that  she  will  carry  a  very  satisfactory 
amount  of  flesh  at  freshening  time. 

Every  Dairy  Shows  Profit 

Application  of  the  above  principles  re¬ 
sults  in  increased  production  per  cow  and 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
production.  By  caring  for  the  state  in¬ 
stitution  dairies  along  these  lines  and  using 
the  prices  given,  every  dairy  showed  a 
profit  for  the  calendar  year  1925,  the  total 
of  these  profits  being  $120,785.46.  The 
total  amount  of  money  that  the  State  of 
New  York  had  invested  in  the  dairies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  careful  inventories  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1925,  was  $593,735.  This 
made  a  net  profit,  after  interest  at  5% 
had  been  deducted,  of  20.3%.  A  compari¬ 
son  with  the  results  obtained  from  all 
branches  of  institution  farming  shows 
that  dairying  is  one  of  the  most  profitable 
branches.  New  York  State  has  $3,112,- 
784.3S  invested  in  state  institution  farms. 
For  the  year  1925  the  total  rate  of  profit 
after  interest  at  5%  on  this  total  invest¬ 
ment  had  been  deducted  was  14.9%,  com¬ 
pared  with  20.3%  for  the  dairies  alone. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  taxes 
are  charged  against  the  institution  farms, 
as  they  pay  no  taxes.  If  taxes  were 
charged  and  the  farms  were  assessed 
along  the  lines  followed  in  assessing 
privately-owned  farms,  the  tax  charge 
would  vary,  but  as  a  whole  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  '2.y2%.  Figuring  taxes  at  this  rate 
would  increase  the  cost  of  milk  produc¬ 
tion  on  the  institution  farms  by  $.0022  per 
quart. 

Figures  Include  Young  Stock 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all 
figures  pertaining  to  cost  of  maintenance 
of  the  dairies  include  young  stock  and  that 
due  to  losses  from  tuberculin  tests  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  and  to  increased  population 
a  larger  number  of  young  stock  is  kept 
in  proportion  to  the  milch  cows  that  would 
be  kept  under  ordinary  conditions.  It  is 
our  opinion,  however,  that  this  condition 
corresponds  quite  closely  to  the  condition 
on  the  average  New  York  State  farm 
today,  and  for  this  reason  our  figures  are 
of  more  value  for  comparison  than  they 
would  otherwise  be.  In  1927  we  will  milk 
100  more  cows  than  we  did  in  1925. 

A  study  of  the  cost  of  milk  production 
on  the  institution  farms  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  to .  be  important  factors  in  reducing 
this  cost: 

1.  Raising  on  the  farm  enough  good 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  and  ensilage  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  dairy. 

2.  Feeding  throughout  the  year  suf¬ 
ficient  grain  of  proper  analysis  to  balance 
the  ration. 

3.  Getting  the  milk  to  the  consumer 

with  the  least  amount  of  handling  and 
consequent  expense.  _ 

This  report  has  been  prepared  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  give  you  constructive  in¬ 
formation  in  the  important  work  you  are 
doing. 


American  Agricaltnrist,  March  19,  *927 
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Dr.  Clark’s  PURITY  Strainer,  with  its  steri¬ 
lized  cotton  disc  clapped  to  the  bottom,  is 
GUARANTEED  to  strain  your  milk  100  per 
cent  clean— or  your  MONEY  BACK. 

Clean  milk  gets  better  grading,  brings  higher 
prices.  That’s  why  theU.S.  Gov’t  and  world's 
best  creameries  and  condensaries  endorse  and 
recommend  Purity  Strainers.  Over  50,000 
dairymen  and  farmers  use  Purity  Strainers 
daily,  because  no  other  strains  so  easy  — so 
cjuick — so  clean.  Also  best  for  straining  maple 
syrup,  vinegar,  cider  and  home  beverages. 

Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold  by 
good  dealers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  can’t 
supply  you  —  write  us  for  descriptive  folder, 
prices  and  our  "10  Day  Trial  Test  Offer." 


This  Silo  Lasts 
a  Lifetime 

The  carefully  selected 
heavy  Northwest  spruce 
and  fir  of  which  it  is 
made,  insures  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  make  it 
absolutely  air-tight  and 
keep  silage  perfectly. 
Cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  handle  your  corn  crop  and 
you  get  more  milk  from  silage-fed 
cows.  The  extension  roof,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature ,  reduces  the  cost 
per  ton  capacity.  A  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  permanent  improvement. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  community  and  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions ■, 
etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 


Box  F  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
a  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
DeptS07-B  Frederick,  Md. 


“PURPUL” 

medicated  wax  teat  dilators 


for  So r*  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders.  Etc, 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00. 

MOORE  BROS.  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Caring  for  the  Ewes  at  Lambing 
Time 

Mark  J.  Smith 

DREEDING  ewes  are  approaching  the 
■*”*  season  of  year  at  which  the  strain 
on  their  vitality  is  greatest — they  have 
been  on  dry  feed  for  a  long  time,  the 
growth  of  the  fleeces  and  development 
of  the  unborn  lambs  will  take  an  in¬ 
creasing  toll  from  now  on  as  the  lamb 
will  develop  a  third  during  the  last 
month  of  pregnancy. 

A  Little  Grain  Helps 

There  is  an  old  custom,  and  a  logical 
one,  of  feeding  grain  to  breeding  ewes 
for  at  least  a  month  before  lambing 
time.  Many  sheepmen  prefer  to  feed 
a  little  grain  throughout  the  winter  and 
increase  the  amount  as  the  strain  on 
the  ewe  increases — real  shepherds  watch 
the  condition  of  the  ewe  and  feed  ac¬ 
cordingly  rather  than  feed  from  any  rule 
— the  quality  and  kind  of  hay  and  other 
roughage  has  much  to  do  with  it. 

Exercise  Saves  Ewes 

Every  spring  we  hear  of  ewes  dying 
mysteriously  a  short  time  before  they 
would  lamb — very  often  when  these 
dead  ewes  are  examined  they  are  found 
to  be  carrying  twin  lambs  and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  owner  of  the  sheep  considered 
her  in  good  condition.  This  condition 
is  an  old  trouble  and  one  that  is  en¬ 
countered  in  many  lands — I  ran  across 
an  English  paper  in  Robert  Blastock  s 
office  in  Kentucky  several  years  ago  and 
found  this  affliction  of  breeding  ewes 
described  in  considerable  detail.  Along 
toward  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  the 
pregnant  ewe’s  greatest  need  is  for  suf¬ 
ficient  nutrients  to  nourish  her  body, 
grow  her  fleece  and  develop  her  un¬ 
born  lambs — if  the  ewe’s  daily  ration 
consists  of  a  large  amount  of  coarse 
roughage  she  will  then  have  to  consume 
a  vast  amount  of  it  to  secure  the  neces¬ 
sary  nutriment.  The  elimination  by 
the  ewe  of  waste  matter  is  very  impor¬ 
tant— this  is  hastened  and  improved  by 
exercise.  By  forced  exercise,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  self-poisoning  is  rendered  less  apt 
to  occur.  If  the  food  consumed  is  very 
coarse  and  in  insufficient  amount  to 
furnish  the  nutrients  required  by  the 
ewe  in  her  time  of  heaviest  strain  then 
the  unborn  lamb  or  lambs  are  apt  to 
get  their  share  at  the  expense  of  the 
body  of  the  ewe — obviously  if  this  goes 
far  enough  there  will  be  a  collapse  of 
the  ewe’s  physical  makeup. 

Milk  Ewes  Out  Each  Day 

-Over  and  against  the  condition  out¬ 
lined  above  we  have  another  situation 
to  avoid  and  one  that  causes  a  lot  of 
discouragement  among  flockmasters — I 
refer  to  stiffness  and  death  of  young 
lambs  that  caused  so  much  mortality 
among  lambs  last  spring.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  found  among  the  flocks  of  the 
good  care-takers  and  feeders  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  to  be  caused  by  a  ration 
too  high  in  protein.  I  think  it  is  well, 
when  ewes  in  good  condition  lamb,  to 
take  all  grain  away  from  the  ewe  until 
it  is  apparent  that  the  lamb  can  handle 
all  of  the  milk.  Ewes  should  be  milked 
out  each  day  when  the  lamb  or  lambs 
cannot  take  all  the  milk — leaving  this 
feverish  milk  in  the  udder  which  the 
lamb  does  not  like  anyway  is  conducive 
to  trouble  both  with  the  ewe  and  with 
the  lamb.  So  it  appears  that  if  the 
sheep  are  not  given  enough  feed  of  a 
concentrated  nature  there  is  likely  to 
be  trouble  and  likewise  the  man  who 
takes  excellent  care  of  his  flock  is  not 
exempt  from  problems.  The  old  adage 
that  it  is  the  eye  of  the  master  that  fat¬ 
tens  his  cattle  holds  good  in  the  man¬ 
agement  and  feeding  of  a  flock  of 
sheep. — M.  J.  S. 


A  review  of  various  feeding  trials 
which  have  been  conducted  shows  that 
good  sunflower  silage  approaches  corn 
silage  in  feeding  value,  but  must  gener¬ 
ally  be  considered  somewhat  inferior 
both  in  feeding  value  and  in  payability. 
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THE  DE  LAVAL  MILKER 
IS  SIMPLE  AND  EASY  TO  OPERATE 


/ 


Facts  about  the 

De  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now  milked  the 
De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in  their 
eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83.87%  of  the  users  report 
average  saving  of  2  hrs.,  12  mins, 
per  day — saves  half  the  time  in 
milking.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users  say  it 
agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the  users  say  they  get 
as  much  or  more  milk  with  the 
De  Laval  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9*49%  average  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  per  cow  is  reported  by 
those  who  claim  the  De  Laval 
Milker  increases  production.* 

7.  94*80%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  easy  to  keep  in  a 
clean  and  sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of  all 
reporting,  14,542 — 68%  report 
counts  of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval  users  say 
their  milker  is  “the  best,”  “one 
of  the  best,”  or  a  “good”  invest¬ 
ment,  as  compared  with  other 
farm  equipment  they  own.* 

*Based  on  reports  from  1844  Do  Laval 
Milker  users  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 


The  pulsator  is  an  example  ot 
the  simplicity  of  the  De  Laval 
Milker — only  one  moving  parti 

'T'HE  simple  design  and  rug- 
*  ged  construction  of  the 
De  Laval  Milker  provide 
ample  assurance  of  absolute 
dependability. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a  me¬ 
chanic  to  operate  a  De  LavaL 
It  is  entirely  “fool-proof,”  for 
there  are  no  adjustments  to  be 
made  —  no  one  can  alter  its 
action  or  change  the  speed  at 
which  your  cows  axe  milked. 


1  ii  ~  r~ 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  to  nearest  office 
- for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson.  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


Write  Your  Own  Farm  Relief  Bill 

Good  dairy  cattle  afford  immediate  relief  to  those 
who  have  been  following  an  unprofitable  system  of  j 
*  farming.  The  income  from  dairying  is  not  seasonal,  and 
the  industry  as  a  whole  is  prosperous. 

Jersey  cows  have  the  knack  of  staying  on  the  job 
bx  all  year,  and  year  after  year;  producing  milk  or  butter- 
V  fat  at  a  low  cost. 

Full  information  on  Jerseys  or  assistance  in  locating 
stock  will  be  furnished  without  cost. 

Write  to  us  today. 

r 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

. 

Qolo  BULL  CALVES,  sired. 
L  Ul  fcJcllC  f,y  Dellwood  Defender 
riiose  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
5,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of 
utterfat.  From  Advanced  Registry 
ams.  Prices  from  $100  to  $200  each. 

Accredited  Herd 


Ayrshire  Bull  Calves  iSSHtTSf  X 

$75.  One  one-month  old,  price  $50. 

For  particulars,  etc.,  zvrite 

GREEN  MEADOWS  FARM,  GLOVERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Accredited  Herd. 


One  of  Our 

M.  WHITNEY 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  gave  2000  lbs. 
of  milk  and  75  lbs.  fat  in' a  month. 

BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs.  N.Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  by  Langwatcr  AR 

Sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVEBSON,  PA. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


PATTI  F  Purebred  Aberdeen  -  Angus  cows, 
v, 1  1  L.L.  (,ej}ers  and  bulls.  Herd  bull, 
Evest,  grand  champion  at  Eastern  States  Exposition  1025. 


C.  C.  Taylor,  -  Lawtons,  N.  Y. 


TpOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 
X  EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
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Butter  Must 
Look  Good — 

Be  Appetizing 


i( Dandelion  Butter  Color”  gives 
Winter  Butter  that  Golden 
June  Shade 


Just  add  one-half  tea 
AC/"”  spoonful  to  each  gallon  o 
Kj/  cream  before  churning  anc 

*  out  of  your  churn  comes 

butter  of  Golden  June 
shade.  “Dandelion  Butter 
Color”  is  purely  vegetable 
harmless,  and  meets  al 
State  and  National  fooc 
laws.  Used  for  years  by  al 
large  creameries.  Doesn’ 
color  buttermilk.  Abso 
lutely  tasteless.  Large  bot 
ties  cost  only  35  cents  at 
drug  or  grocery  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  BOTTLE.  Wells  &  Rich¬ 
ardson  Co.,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Vermont 


Once  Used  Second-Hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and 
Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  To¬ 
matoes.  Berry  crates, 
Hampers,  Baskets  and 
all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Con¬ 
tainers.  New  and  Second-hand  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us 
quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A. 

89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


SHIP  BROILERS  NOW 

It  18  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  1?  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
*re  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost -price  to  us. 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Ship  BROILERS  for  EASTER  SUNDAY  April  11-12-13-14-15 
Wire  or  Write  lor  injormation,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

GERMAN  &  BAEDECKFR,  Inc. 

west  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


HIGHEST  for  rj  A  r'O 
PRICES  OLD  oALso 

lYe  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO..  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WOO?  BLANKETS.  Send  is  your  woof  and 

BATTING.  we  will  make  It  into 

warm,  fluffy,  batts  or  beautiful  serviceable  blankets.  We 
eeil  direct.  Write  today  for  samples  and  deseriptive  folder. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
D>  Eyiio  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

STROUT’S  NEW  BIG  FARM 
AND  SUBURBAN  CATALOG 

The  big  Ulus,  annual  Spring  guide  used  by  over  100  000 
peckers  of  farms  &  other  country  property  at  lowest-in-the- 
country  prices  You  will  find  Strout  agents  courteous,  help¬ 
ful  trustworthy.  There  are  real  opportunities  In  farming 
today,  many  appear  In  this  valuable  catalog.  F.  V.  Cutler 
nought  a  cheap  Eastern  farm  several  years  ago,  investing 
$500;  in  1026  he  sold  $5000  worth  certified  seed  pota- 
.acres’  bas  3  large  <Mfy  &  Is  on  "Easy 
o,  .  ,  ,u.  to.°  cau  Quickly  reach  Independence  on  a 

btrout  selected  farm.  On  page  46  you’ll  see  wiiere 
5oOQ  secures  187  acres,  markets  in  nearby  city  of  200  - 
O00,  neat  home  &  bldgs,  insured  for  $2750;  broad  tractor 
Holds,  great  potato  land  &  all  yours  for  only  $1600  very 

d,?lay  3  m!nut«  In  getting  this  big 
money-saving  guide.  Your  free  copy  is  stamped  and  ready 
seD<1  5m,,r  name — today.  STROUT  AGENCY, 
Z55-S,  4th  Avc.,  New  York  City 
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MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  March 
I  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  oi 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  >  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
S  Evan.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.40  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  ....Based  on  New 
York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  March,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.90. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  RECOVERS  STRENGTH 


Mar.  8 

Mar.  1 

rn  ct  i  .  ^ f 

1926 

-33 

-35 

33-  ' 

33-34 

45-50 

35-60 

33-35 

38-40 

.25-30 

25-30 

35-40 

. .  -30 

-30 

33-34 

Mar.  8  Mar.  1 


Mar.  9, 
1926 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  ..52  -52 %  50%-51  44  -44% 

Extra  (92  sc)  51  %-  50  -  43%- 

84-91  Score  .48%- 51  47%-49%  40%.  43 

Lower  G’d’s  47  -  48  46  -47  39%-40 

The  butter  market  has  recovered  from 
the  low  point  we  reported  last  week.  It 
started  developing  noticeable  strength  on 
the.  4th  and  the  week  closed  with  every 
indication  that  the  advance  would  con¬ 
tinue.  This  proved  to  be  so  and  on  the 
8th  a  half  cent  advance  was  established 
without  any  difficulty.  Current  receipts 
are  just  a ‘trifle  short  of  the  trade  re¬ 
quirements.  In  fact  receipts  are  short  of 
those  of  a  week  or  so  ago.  Advices  from 
the  west  indicate  that  the  make  is  not  up 
to  that  of  last  year  and  production  is  show¬ 
ing  no  increasing  trend.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  current  receipts  are  below  re¬ 
quirements  the  street  stocks  are  keeping 
very  clear  and  storage  reserves  are  being 
reduced  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Statistically,  therefore  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  strong  position.  It  is  said  in 
trade  circles  we  have  rarely  gone  into 
the.  early  soring  season  in  so  strong  a 
position.  When  we  consider  that  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  storage  season  and 
the  market  is  daily  becoming  more  de¬ 
pendent  on  current  arrivals  of  fresh  stock, 
it  is  extremely  strong.  It  is  said  that  the 
demand  of  milk  and  cream  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  is  responsible  for  the  light  make. 


slumped  slightly.  The  recent  cold  spell  had 
its  effect  in  the  west  and  south  and  al¬ 
though  immediate  current  supplies  were 
not  affected,  nevertheless  it  is  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  reaction  here  in  New 
York.  At  the  same  time  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  market  as  well  as  other  California 
markets,  strengthened  materially.  This  re¬ 
action  in  the  Pacific  Coast  white  egg  mar¬ 
ket  served  to  help  the  nearby  producers 
and  to  hold  the  market  at  the  present 
level. 

Due  to  weather  conditions  and  the  strong 
market  on  the  West  Coast  country  prices 
have  in  a  great  many  instances  been  above 
par  with  New  York  City  and  many,  lots 
of  eggs  have  gone  into  storage  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  could  not  be  sold  except  at 
a  loss  at  prevailing  rates. 

FOWL  MARKET  EASIER 
FOWLS 

Colored  .  -29 

Leghorns  . 30-31 

BROILERS  . 45-50 

CAPONS  . 32-35 

TURKEYS  . 25-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  ....  -30 

The  live  poultry  market  has  eased  off 
from  last  week’s  level  due  particularly  to 
the  fact  that  supplies  have  greatly  in¬ 
creased.  The  fowl  market  as  a  whole  is 
very  irregular,  the  condition  of  the  birds 
frequently  determining  the  principle  status 
of  affairs. 

Light  Leghorn,  fowls  are  selling  fairly 
well,  while  heavier  marks  both  Leghorn 
and  colored  stock  are  dragging  and  prices 
have  been  shaded  to  effect  sales.  The 
broiler  market  has  been  none  too  good.  Al¬ 
though  prices  are  about  on  the  same  level 
nevertheless  the  movement  is  so  sluggish 
that  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  see  a 
slow  movement  to  clear  up  stock.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
district  are  said  to  be  rather  seriously 
clovged  with  unsold  goods. 

We  trust  that  those  who  had  large 
fowls  and  hen  turkeys  to  sell  noticed  the 
announcement  in  the  issue  of  March  5th. 
On  March  18  the  Jewish  holiday  Purim 
will  be  celebrated.  The  best  market  days 
were  March  15  to  1 7.  Only  fancy  stock 
is.  wanted  at  that  time.  It  is  expected  that 
the  market  will  improve  as'  the  market 
davs  approach. 

1  he  next  Tewish  holiday  will  be  April 
17  *to  18  when  light  turkeys,  fat  fowls, 
ducks  and.  geese  will  be  most  in  demand. 

1  hat  holiday  is  Passover  and  the  best' 
market  days,  will  be  April  14  and  15.  The 
week  following  that  will  be  Last  Passover 
with  the  best  market  days  on  April  19  to 
21. 


FRESH  CHEESE  EASIER 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 
FUTURES 

,  „  Mar.  8  Mar.  1 

{At  Chicago) 

Wheat.  May  . ,.1.40 %  - - 

Corn,  May  . 76  - 

Oats,  May  . 46%  — - 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel. 

Oats  No.  2  . 


Last 

Year 

1.58% 

.777/s 

.39% 


STATE 

FLATS  Mar.  8  Mar.  1 

Fresh  Fancy  . 23-23%  -24 

Fresh  Av’ge  . 22-22%  22-23 

Held  fancy  . 27-28  27-28 

Held  Av’ge  . 26-261,4 


Mar.  9, 
1926 


27/2-29 
“  27 


26-26*4  26 

Fresh  cheese  has  eased  off  a  little  since 
our  last  report.  On  the  other  hand  held 
state  flats  are  very  steady  especially  white 
cheese.  Fresh  goods  are  moving  slowly 
and  trade  is  quiet.  When  we  make  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  storage  stocks  and  the 
present  rate  of  production,  the  outlook  in 
the  cheese  market  is  about  the  same  as  it 
was  a  year  ago,  uniformly  steady.  Later 
the  strong  position  of  the  butter  market 
may  be  responsible  for  a  switch  and  con¬ 
sequently  a  strengthening  of  the  cheese 
market. 

FANCY  EGGS  MORE  STEADY 


...1.51 
..  .87'/B 
..  .54!/2 

FEEDS 

Mar.  5 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 34.00 

SD'q  Bran  . 31.50 

H’d  Bran  . 33  00 

St=>nd’d  Mid  . 32  50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 37.00 

Flour  Mlds  . 35.50 

Red  Doq  . 34  00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 31.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 31.50 

Corn  Meat  . 31.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 36.75 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.75 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ....36  00 

41  %  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 41.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meat  . 45.00 


1.50%  1.88% 
.89%  .90% 

•54%  .49% 


Mar.  6, 
Feb.  26  1926 


32.00 

31.50 
33.00 
33.00 
37.00 

35.50 
30  00 
32  00 
32.00 

31.50 

36.75 

46.75 

37.50 

39.50 

41.50 

45.50 


28.50 
27.00 
29.00 
27.00 
33.00 

30.50 

35.50 
29.00 
29.00 
29.00 
37.00 
47.00 
34.00 

36.50 

38.50 

43.00 


WHITE 

NEARBY 

Mar.  8 

Mar.  1 

Mar.  9, 
1926 

Selected  Extras 

. .33-34 

33-34 

36 

-37 

Average  Extra  . . 

. .31-32 

30-32 

34% -35 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

. .29-30 

29-29% 

33 

-34 

Firsts  . . 

28-28% 

32 

-33 

Gathered  . 

. .25-29 

27-29% 

30 

-34 

Pullets  . 

. .25-26 

26- 

31  - 

RROWNS 

Fancy  . 

. .29-31 

29-31 

33 

-35 

Fancy  eggs  have  not  only  been  holding 
their  own  but  have  gained  slightly  since 
our  last  report.  On  the  8th  however,  sup¬ 
plies  of  medium  grade  eggs  such  as  firsts 
or  various  grades  of  gathered  stock,  were 
very  heavy  and  prices  on  these  lines 


Above  feed  quotations  taken  from  weekly  (train 
and  feed  letter  issued  weekly  by  New  York  State 
Dept  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

POTATOES  TURN  HIGHER 

It  looks  a  little  better  for  the  potato 
market  since  last  week.  Two  factors  were 
responsible  in  tire  main,  one  that  “old  man 
weather”  visffed  a  number  of  the  southern 
states  and  left  a  heavy  blanket  of  snow 
over  the  potato  fields.  Reports  come  out 
of  some  sections  that  the  storm  was  a 
blessing  in  disguise  hecause  plantings  were 
extremely  heavy  in  the  south  and  the  storm 
pulled  matters  down  to  normal.  At  the 
same  time  word  comes  from  Long  Island 
that  stocks  are  ranldlv  clearing  up  down 
there.  In  fact  the  Island  is  not  expected 
to  be  much  of  an  Influence  in  the  deal,  for 
a  very  long  time  now. 


It  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a  week  nr 
so  when  they  will  be  planting  down  on  the 
East  end.  In  fact  at  this  writing  the 
weather  is  so  satisfactory  that  we  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  plowing  beirw 
started  before  this  issue  reaches  the 
readers. 

States  per  180  lbs.  in  bulk  are  now  bark 
above  $4.00  to  $4.25. 

SLIGHT  CHANGES  IN  APPLE 
MARKET 

.  There  have  been  a  few  slight  changes 
l3  the  apple  market  of  late.  The  fanciest 
Baldwins  have  now  reached  $5  per  barrel. 
Greenings  are  also  selling  at  this  price 
mid  in  a  slightly  narrower  range  than 
Baldwins.,  McIntosh  are  selling  anywhere 
from  $4  to  $8.50  per  barrel,  depending  on 
quality  and  some  strictly  fancy  Northern 
Spies  are  selling  at  $7  although  other 
grades  range  as  low  as  $3.  A  great  many 
Greenings  are  being  offered  now.  In  fact 
they  _  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  eastern 
offerings. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  bean 
market  since  our  last  report.  On  the  8th 
there  was  a  little  steadier  feeling  on  pea 
beans  but  other  lines  such  as  marrows  and 
red  kidneys  were  having  a  slow  move¬ 
ment.  In  fact  the  under  tone  was  easy. 
White  kidneys  in  contrast  to  last  year  are 
holding  quite  steady  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  are  outselling  the  red  variety  on  the 
fancy  marks  by  25  cents  per  hundred 
pounds. 

HAY  RECOVERS  SLIGHTLY 

The  hay  market  has  recovered  some  of 
the  ground  it  has  lost  a  week  ago  and  on 
the  8th  timothy  Grade  No.  1  was  selling 
from  $26  to  $27  with  other  grades  ranging 
downward  to  $18.  Timothy  carrying  a 
light  mixture  of  clover  was  selling  from 
$20  to  $25  a  ton  depending  on  the  grade. 
Alfalfa  of  the  best  quality  is  selling  from 
$33  to  $34.  Rye  straw  has  eased  off 
slightly  and  on  the  8th  was  from  $24  td 
$25  per  ton. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  calf  market  is  not  quite  as 
good  as  it  was  a  week  ago.  In  fact  the 
best  lines  on  March  8,  were  an  even  dollar 
under  those  of  a  week  previous.  Prices 
toppled  under  the  extremely  heavy  receipts 
early  in  the  week.  Most  of  the  arrivals 
sold  at  anywhere  from  $12  to  $15  with  a 
few  primes  and  choice  going  as  high  as 
$16.50. 

Live  Lamb  market  has  been  fairly  steady 
considering  quality.  A  few  westerns  are 
topping  the  market  at  $16.  States  are 
generally  selling  anywhere  from  $10.50 
to  $15-75  depending  on  quality.  Steers  are 
selling  from  $10.75  to  $11  on  strictly  choice 
lines  with  mediums  selling  down  to  $9.75. 
A  few  commons  have  sold  as  low  as  $8. 

Heavy  state  veals  that  are  fancy  have 
been  bringing  from  $7  to  $7.25  but  the 
demand  has  been  slow  for  anything  classed 
as  undergrades.  Good  fresh  stock  has 
been  bringing  from  $5.50  to  $6  with  com¬ 
mons  as  low  as  $4.50. 

Cows  have  been  meeting  a  good  market, 
heavy  fat  states  selling  from  $5  to  $6, 
the  top  prices  being  extreme  on  a  few 
fanciest.  Medium  fats  from  $4  to  $425 
with  good  heavy  cutters  from  $3.50  to 
$4.25.  ^  Canners  have  been  selling  anywhere 
from  $2  to  $3.10.  Reactor  yearlings  from 
$4  to  $5  and  reactor  cows  at  about  the 
same  range  although  a  few  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  down  to  $3.50. 

The  live  hog  market  is  steady  although 
prices  are  not  quite  up  to  former  marks. 
Yorkers  at  roo  to  150  pounds  have  topped 
the  market  at  $12.50  to  $13.25,  with  heavier 
weights  rarely  reaching  $13.  Those  over 
the  200  pound  mark  had  to  be  fancy  to 
get  $12.75. 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMED  INGOT  IRON  £S“ 

It  doe*  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  ateel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  laat*  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ateel  roof.  Artnco  Ingot  iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog .  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  St  a.  30  Middletown,  O. 
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The  Farm  News 

Hearing  Held  In  Albany  Recently  On  'Thayer-Gedney  School  Bills 


A  JOINT  hearing  on  three  education 
'*  bills,  popularly  known  as  the  Thay¬ 
er-Gedney  Bills  was  held  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  chamber  at  Albany,  Tuesday,  March 
8.  The  first  of  these  bills  would  extend 
the  equalization  quota  to  all  school  dis¬ 
tricts  regardless  of  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  second  would  repeal  sections 
128  arid  129  of  the  Education  Law  which 
gives  District  Superintendents  power  to 
consolidate  district  boundaries  and  the 


Thayer-Gredney  School  Bills 
Killed  in  Committee 

JUST  before  going  to  press  the 
news  comes  to  us  that  the  three 
school  bills  known  as  the  Thayer- 
Gedney  bills  have  been  killed  in  com¬ 
mittee  and  as  a  result  will  not  be 
reported  out  and  voted  on  by  the 
State  Legislature  during  the  present 
session. 


third  would  provide  that  central  rural 
schools  could  be  established  only  by 
majority  vote  in  each  of  the  districts 
concerned.  These  bills  are  sponsored 
by  the  Rural  School  Improvement  So¬ 
ciety. 

Mr.  Cole,  legal  counsel  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  was  the  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  in  opposition  to  the  bills. 
Mr  Cole  said  that  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  bring  to  Albany  those  who 
were  opposed  to  the  bills.  He  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  giving  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  attempts  of  the  Rural  School 
Improvement  Society  to  pass  these  or 
similar  bills  and  stating  that  he  had 
been  the  subject  of  attacks  for  the  past 
two  years  but  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
hearing  had  never  replied  to  them. 

Bill  Proposes  Change  In  Equali¬ 
zation  Fee 

In  opposing  the  bill  changing  the 
equalization  quota  for  State  Aid,  Mr. 
Cole  said  that  under  the  proposed  plan, 
many  one  teacher  districts  would  actual¬ 
ly  receive  less  State  aid  than  at  present. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Dick  Rice  Bill  provides  for  $18,- 
.■>00,000  more  money  for  State  aid  to 
rural  schools. 

Regarding  the  second  bill  taking  away 
the  power  of  District  Superintendents 
to  consolidate  districts,  Mr.  Cole  cited 
two  cases  where  districts  with  high  val¬ 
uations  and  low  tax  rates  were  consol¬ 
idated  with  adjoining  districts  with  an 
exceptionally  high  rate.  Mr.  Cole  stated 
tnat  in  his  opinion  all  the  wealth  of  the 
State  should  be  behind  every  school  and 
that  a  wealthy  district  should  not  have 
the  power  to  say  “keep  away,  you  can¬ 
not  raise  our  tax  rate  by  giving  adjoin- 
3ng  districts  the  benefit  of  the  wealth  in 
our  district.” 

In  speaking  of  the  third  bill,  Mr.  Cole 
said  that  it  would  allow  districts  with 
a  low  tax  rate  to  hold  up  centralization 
hy  refusing  to  come  in  and  that  in  his 
opinion  it  would  greatlv  lessen  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  Central  Rural 
•  chool  Act.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  central  Rural  School  Act  was 
Passed  in  1914  and  that' the  “Cole  Laws” 
changed  it  only  by  giving  more  State 
aul  for  new  buildings  and  for  transporta¬ 
tion  of  pupils.  He  also  said  that  a  bill 
recently  passed  and  sent  to  the  Govern¬ 
or  amends  the  law  so  that  each 
school  district  in  a  Central  Rural 
V  .C°I  district  may  decide  by  ma¬ 
jority  vote_  whether  or  not  it  desires  to 

veeP  the  district  school  for  the  first  six 

grades. 

,*\C°lc  pointed  out  that  the  Rural 
‘-,001  Improvement  Society  and  others 
interested  in  the  Thayer-Gedney  Bills 
co“ducted  a  campaign  of  misrep- 
-  ^entation  for  two  years,  calculated  to 

rwm:lce  rural  people  against  the  State 
_Partment  of  education. 

Mr.  Devendorf  of  the  Rural  School  Im- 
O  °VenT.fnt  Society,  stated  that  ninety  per 

1  °  Mr.  Cole’s  talk  did  not  per¬ 


tain  to  the  question.  He  spoke  of 
the  autocratic  powers  which  District 
Superintendents  have  to  consolidate 
schools  and  attempted  to  show  that 
the  State  Department  forced  Cen¬ 
tralization  on  the  Madrid  districts  in 
the  face  of  an  “overwhelming  majority”. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Riley  in  his  talk  said  that 
he  was  not  a  representative  of  the  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society  or  of  any 
Agricultural  paper,  and  that  he  regretted  - 
the  bitterness  that  had  crept  into  the 
situation.  He  told  about  the  resolutions 
passed  by  the  State  Grange.  One  fav¬ 
ored  the  proposition  that  every  district 
in  a  Central  District  should  vote  on 
maintaining  its  district  school  up  to  the 
sixth  grade.  (This  idea  has  already  been 
put  into  a  bill  and  passed  by  the  state 
Legislature.)  He  also  said  that  the 
Grange  favored  the  repeal  of  sec¬ 
tions  128  and  129  which  give  District 
Superintendents  the  power  to  consoli¬ 
date  schools. 

Grange  Committee  Present 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  a  committee  of 
three  was  appointed  by  the  State 
Grange  to  study  the  whole  program  of 
Centralization.  This  committee  is  com¬ 
posed  of  James  Keeney  of  Orange  Cun- 
ty,  George  Torrey  of  Genessee  County 
and  H.  E.  Cook  of  Lewis  County.  These 
men  were  all  present  at  the  hearing  and 
had  an  informal  conference  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Several  others  gave  brief  talks  favor¬ 
ing  the  bills.  Mr.  Gedney,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  bills  defended  them  on  the 
basis  of  home  rule.  Mr.  E.  W.  Mitchell 
of  Seneca  said  the  Granges  in  Seneca 
County  backed  the  resolutions  passed  at 
State  Grange  and  that  they  favored  the 
Thayer-Gedney  Bills.  Mr.  John  Klies 
of  Erie  Co.,  said  that  one  consolidation 
near  him  which  was  made  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Superintendent  was  not  working 
well  but  that  others  in  E-rie  County  were 
all  right.  Mr.  Wm.  Hotaling  of  Kinder- 
hook  spoke  briefly  as  did  Mr.  Clarence 
McAvoy  of  Madrid,  Mr.  Fred  Peck  of 
Saratoga  County  and  Mr.  Fred  Dun¬ 
ham  of  Batavia. 

Assemblyman  Rice  spoke  briefly,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  blamed  for  the 
failure  of  the  Education  committee  to 
report  the  Joiner  bills  last  year  and  that 
the  Rural  School  Improvement  Society 
had  attempted  to  defeat  him  in  last  fall’s 
election.  Mr.  Rice  stated  that  not  only 
had  Mr.  Joiner  failed  to  ask  that  the 
bills  be  reported  but  that  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  want  them  reported  and 
that  if  he  had  realized  they  would  go  as 
far  as  they  had  that  he  would  never 
have  introduced  them.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  who  opposed  the  Joiner  bills  last 
year  were  all  re-elected  while  Mr.  Joiner 
was  defeated. 


pie  feature  of  which  was  an  able  address 
by  C-  F,  Conklin,  Sec.  of  the  National 
Ayrshire  Breeders  Association. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Club  are 
Charles  H.  Bartlett  of  Kanona,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Ray  H.  VanSkiner  of  Jasper,  Vice 
Pres.,  and  Roy  E.  Mead  of  Hornell, 
Sec’y-Treas.  The  four  directors  are  B. 
E.  Burger,  I.  D.  Karr,  F.  M.  Alvord  and 
J.  M.  Jones. 

President  Bartlett  was  appointed  to 
represent  the  Club  at  a  hearing  in  the 
interest  of  the  Alfred  Agricultural 
School  to  be  held  in  Albany,  Tuesday, 
March  8th. 


Southern  Tier  (N.  Y.)  Ayrshire 
Breeders  Hold  Annual  Meeting 

A  BOUT  70  Ayrshire  breeders,  togeth¬ 
er  with,  their  families  met  at  Hor¬ 
nell  on  Friday,  March  4th,  for  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  banquet.  Practically 
every  section  of  Allegany  and  Steuben 
counties,  New  York,  being  represented. 
A  business  session  was  held  in  the  fore¬ 
noon  at  which  the  treasurer’s  report 
was  received,  the  old  officers  re-elected 
for  another  year,  funds  voted  for  vari¬ 
ous  purposes  including  prizes  for  the 
boys  judging  contest  at  the  Alfred  Ag¬ 
ricultural  School,  and  premiums  at  the 
Hornell  Fair.  Plans  were  also  made 
for  the  eighth  annual  consignment  sale 
which  will  be  held  at  the  Hornell  fair¬ 
ground's  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  26,  1927, 
with  Irving  M.  Jones  of  Alfred  as  Sale 
Manager  and  G.  I.  Cotton  of  Friend¬ 
ship  as  the  chairman  of  the  sale  com¬ 
mittee. 

After  a  bountiful  dinner  served  by  the 
ladies  of  the  White  Shrine  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  program  was  enjoyed.  The  princi- 


Fight  on  for  a  Gasoline  Tax 

'THERE  is  much  excitement  and  con¬ 
fusion  at  x\lbany  over  the  question  of 
a  tax  on  gasoline.  Plans  were  set  by  the 
legislative  leaders  to  pass  a  bill  providing 
for  a  two  cent  per  gallon  tax  but  making 
little  provision  for  returning  any  of  the 
money  to  the  upstate  counties  for  reducing 
local  road  taxes.  Leaders  of  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations,  especially  of  the  Farm  Bureaus, 
got  busy  and  organized  to  stand  for  a  gas 
tax  and  also  for  a  fair  return  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  rural  localities.  Comity  Boards 
of  Supervisors  vigorously  supported  the 
farmers  on  this  stand  and  sent  large  dele¬ 
gations  twice  to  Albany  to  work  with  farm 
leaders  in  making  their  position  clear. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  legislative 
committee  on  March  3,  a  big  crowd  was 
present.  Representatives  of  cities  and 
automobile  clubs  were  present  and  put  up  a 
fight  against  any  gasoline  tax  at  all. 
Representatives  of  farmers  and  super¬ 
visors  made  a  much  better  argument  for 
a  tax  with  returns  distributed  on  a  fair 
basis. 

Revenue  to  be  Used  for  Roads 

The  purpose  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  to 
raise  additional  revenue  which  shall  be 
used  solely  for  the  reconstruction  and 
maintenance  of  the  highways  of  the  State. 
It  is  estimated  that  each  cent  per  gasoline 
tax  will  return  $9,000,000  a  year  so  that 
if  a  two-cent  tax  were  imposed,  the  State 
would  have  an  additional  $18,000,000  for 
highway  purposes.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  that  if  a  gas  tax  law  is  passed, 
the  regular  automobile  registration  should 
be  reduced.  We  do  not  agree  with  this. 
It  is  figured  from  the  experience  of  other 
states  that  the  average  cost  tq  the  car 
owner  of  a  two-cent  tax  would  amount  to 
about  $9.20.  The  average  registration  fee 
paid  by  automobilists  at  the  present  time 
is  practically  $14.  Now,  if  this  registra¬ 
tion  fee  were  reduced,  as  some  propose,  to 
a  nominal  basis,  say  to  $2,  the  State  would 
take  a  net  loss  on  each  car  of  $12.00.  As 
there  are  1,800,000  cars  in  the  State,  this 
loss  of  $12  per  car  would  amount  to 
$21,600,000  or  $3,600,000  more  than  the  gas 
tax  would  produce,  so  that  the  State  would 
actually  be  out  of  this  amount  if  such  an 
arrangement  were  adopted. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  more  revenue 
for  road  purposes,  the  gasoline  tax  would 
have  the  advantage  of  taxing  the  people 
who  really  use  and  wear  out  the  roads, 
including  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
come  from  other  states. 

As  a  result  of  the  arguments  of  the 
farmers,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  will  draft  a  new  bill  for  a  gaso¬ 
line  tax  which  will  provide  for  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  of  proceeds  to  the  localities. 


County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — Some  new  ma¬ 
ple  syrup  has  already  been  made.  Good 
sleighing  ’again.  Business  in  the  coun¬ 
try  seems  to  be  very  quiet.  There  is 
nothing  being  done  much  only  the  haul¬ 
ing  of  wood  to  town  and  drawing  in  a 
supply  of  feed  and  getting  out  the  barn¬ 
yard  manure  and  spreading  it  on  the 
fields.  Only  a  few  have  tapped  their 
sugar  bushes.  When  they  are  all  being 
worked  everybody  on  the  farm  will 
have  enough  to  do. — P.  S.  S.,  New  York. 
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The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 

SILAGE  Is  the  best  possible  feed  for 
cnttle.  If  the  corn  crop  disappoints  you, 
fill  your  silo  with  ANY  crop  you  have- 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.  And  let  your  Silo 
be  a  Harder  — 

Built  to  Endure 

of  selected  White  Spruce  and  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  extra-thick  and  doweled 
at  every  joint.  Anchored  to 
breast  the  storms.  So  simple 
that  you  can  put  it  up  with¬ 
out  skilled  help. 

Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prtce9 
and  attractive  payment  pro¬ 
position  before  you  decide  on 
a  silo.  Write  for  de¬ 
tails.  Give  number  of 
cows  or  size  of  silo 
desired. 

Harder  Silo  Co.,  Inc: 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y* 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


FENCING 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence — 
interwoven  —  Painted  Green — Bed — or 
Plain— made  in  3  or  *-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farna, 
yards  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Csed  extensively1  for  snow  ’  protection  along  Highways, 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  H.  I, 


Next  to  Last  Call  at  $300 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

in  China  an  auction  safe  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  was  $350  cash  f.o.b.  He  is  still  un¬ 
sold.  On  March  1  the  price  was  $300. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  March.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  April  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold- 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  aud  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  erates.  I  hat# 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

nirfr.  TTrvt-  QqIa  Express  charges  paid  to  yocl 
A  1£'S  L  UI  odlc  depot.  Chester  and  York¬ 
shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  pigs,  8  to  T 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Pure 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows.  6  weeks  old.  $8.30 
each.  W’e  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  net 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock,  they 
are  easy  feeders  and  .ast  growers  and  will  all  mak« 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  60  pig* 

~  °‘  CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mass. 

crcniur  PirQ  FOR  SALE— Either  Chester  and 

rfctuinu  I  IvjO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  aud 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old.  $6.23  each,  8  to  S  leeks 
old,  $6.75  eaeh.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  piga 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  P<g* 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 

SafTdelimy  guaranteed— No  charge  far  shipping  crates-. 
Ref.  Tanner'J  Nat' I  Bank. 


BLUE! 

;BRANp^« 


%  WHITE 

m BRAND 
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Use  the  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
$  with  your  own  roughage 
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"Too  Much  Selling  and 

Not  Enough  Buying” 

THE  above  statement  by  Henry  Ford  appeared  re¬ 
cently  in  the  New  York  Times. 

In  the  same  article  Mr.  Ford  said,  “I  sometimes 
wonder  if  we  have  not  lost  our  buying-  sense  and  fallen 
entirely  under  the  spell  of  salesmanship.  The  American 
of  a  generation  ago  was  a  shrewd  buyer.  He  knew 
values  in  the  terms  of  utility  and  dollars.  But, nowadays 
—They  are  sold ;  things  are  pushed  on  them”. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  whole  article  but  this 
gives  you  the  thought  that  set  me  thinking  about  the 
way  users  buy  feed. 

Do  you  buy  your  feed  or  does  some  one  sell  it  to 
you  ? 

Do  you  buy  the  feed  you  use  because  you  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  merit  and  dependability  and 
know  that  it  will  give  you  the  most  profit,  or  do  you  buy 
because  a  salesman  has  induced  you  to  buy  what  he 
wants  to  sell? 

These  are  questions  for  you  to  decide;  we  can’t  decide  for 
you  but  we  do  know  that  it  costs  several  dollars  a  ton  for  the 
salary  and  expenses  of  a  salesman  to  personally  call  and  sell 
you  feed.  That  expense  must  be  paid  and  we  know  of  no  way 
ito  pay  it  without  having  it  added  to  the  price. 

We  work  on  the  plan  that  if  we  help  you  make  more  money, 
you  will  use  more  Tioga  Feeds  and  that  in  turn  helps  us  to  keep 
down  the  cost. 

The  foundation  principle  on  which  our  business  rests  is 
“Help  the  Feeder  make  more  Profit”  and  based  on  this  principle 
of  interest  in  your  welfare,  we  urge  yTou  to  study  your  needs  and 
buy  what  will  give  you  the  most  value  rather  than  being  sold  that 
which  some  one  else  wants  you  to  buy. 

A.  C.  PALMER,  Pres. 

-  TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 

Waverly,  N.Y.  ^ 


SJfe  CutterOfiatQhesMtClqgl 


fm  mechanism  has  been  so  perfected  that  a  man 

W  is  no  longer  needed  at  the  feeding  table,  saying 

f  the  wages  of  one  man,  and  doing  a  better  job. 

Needs  Less  Power — Lasts  Longer 

Any  good  two-plow  tractor  will  run  a  No.  81  or  No.  127 
Papec  Cutter  to  capacity  without  danger  of  clogging. 
Where  there  is  no  tractor,  the  Size-“R”  Papec  can  be  used 
with  any  farm  gasoline  engine  developing  3  h.  p.  or  moie. 
The  Papec  lasts  a  great  many  years  with  very  little  upkeep 
cost  J  B.  Johnson,  Southboro,  Mass.,  bought  his  1  apec 
Cutter  in  1917,  cut  from  25  to  30  acres  of  corn  every  year 
also  lots  of  hay  and  straw  for  bedding  and  after  eight 
years  writes:  “To  date  have  not  spent  one  cent  tor 
repairs.” 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

It  shows  why  the  Papec  has  won  the  praise  of  men  who  know 
machinery.  It  demonstrates  that  a  Papec  will  pay  for  itself  m  one 
or  two  seasons  under  favorable  conditions.  A 


Shortsville  New 

Over  jo  Distributing  Centers 
Assure  Prompt  Service 
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Raising  Good  Calves 

Milk  the  Best  Fooa,  But  Cali  Meal  Grows  Them 


I  EXPECT  we  will  never  find  a  feed  that 
will  agree  with  calves  quite  so  well  and 
grow  them  quite  so  rapidly  as  whole  milk 
fresh  from  the  old  cow.  Unfortunately 
for  the  calves,  it  commands  a  price  on  the 
market  that  causes  dairymen  to  consider 
carefully  before  feeding  much  of  it. 

The  modern  dairy  cow  gives  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  milk  with  a  higher  fat 
content  than  is  needed  by  any  calf  and 
the  fact  that  the  market  will  pay  well 
toward  as  much  for  the  butter  fat  as  for 
the  whole  milk,  makes  it  possible  for  some 
calves  to  get  the  best  substitute  for  whole 
milk,  namely  skim  milk.  The  question  of 
what  feed  to  use  or  whether  to  raise  calves 
at  all  is  more  difficult  to  answer  when 
a  man  is  selling  whole  milk. 

Someone  Must  Raise  Calves 

Various  State  Colleges  of  Agriculture, 
including  our  own,  have  experimented  with 
calf  meal  mixtures  used  as  a  substitute  for 
milk  and  have  demonstrated  the  possibility 
of  raising  good  thrifty  calves  at  a  cost 
that  is  reasonable.  It  may  be  possible  for 
some  men  to  buy  heifers  or  cows  at  a  cost 
lower  than  they  can  be  raised  but  we  al¬ 
ways  come  back  to  two  propositions. 
Someone  must  raise  the  calves  to  replace 
the  herds,  and  if  they  are  to  be  profit¬ 
able,  they  must  be  from  high  producing 
stock  and  must  be  well  grown. 

Some  whole  milk,  perhaps  400  to  500 
pounds  is  necessary  but  a  good  calf  de¬ 
serves  that  much.  In  fact  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  pays  to  raise  any  but  good  calves. 
If  does  cost  money  to  raise  them,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  lower  this  cost  below  a 
certain  point  and  raise  a  good  individual. 
Start  with  a  calf  whose  ancestors  are  high 
producers.  This  may  be  a  grade  calf  whose 
dam  has  a  good  cow  testing  association 
record  and  whose  sire  has  a  long  line  of 
good  producing  ancestors,  or  it  may  be  a 
purebred  calf  with  good  backing. 

Where  skim  milk  is  plentiful  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  easy  and  consists  of  giving  the 
calves  wholesome  skim  milk  at  the  rate  of 
1  pound  daily  for  each  10  pounds  of  live 
weight  until  the  calf  is  getting  16  to  18 
pounds  and  giving  good  clean  hay  and  a 
good  dry  grain  mixture. 

In  addition  to  the  possibility  of  feed¬ 
ing  dried  skim  milk  or  semisolid  butter¬ 
milk.  The  dried  skim  milk  is  not  plentiful 
on  the  market  and  is  rather  expensive, 
while  the  butter  milk  is  sour  as  well  as 
rather  expensive.  I  have  seen  good  calves 
raised  with  these  materials. 

The  digestive  system  of  the  young  calf 
is^  designed  to  digest  milk,  and  when  a 
calf  meal  is  substituted  there  is  more 
danger  from  digestion.  The  problem  in 
mixing  a  calf  gruel  is  to  get  a  feed  that 
is  highly  digestible  and  low  in  fiber.  The 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
in  some  experiments  used  the  following 
mixture  and  found  it  fairly  satisfactory. 
They  also  have  a  more  complicated  form¬ 
ula  which  will  be  supplied  on  request. 

250  lbs.  Red  Dog  150  lbs.  oil  meal 
flour  or  flour  wheat  100  lbs.  blood  flour, 
midds  20  lbs.  steamed 

250  lbs.  com  meal  bone  meal 

250  lbs.  ground  bar-  10  lbs.  salt 
ley 

Each  of  the  above  ingredients  should 
be  ground  fine  enough  to  pass  a  20  mesh 
sieve. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  a  mixture  similar 
to  this  one  in  case  the  dairyman  does  not 
care  to  home  mix  the  feed. 

Make  Changes  Gradually 


ing  the  calf  meal  with  water  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  100  F.  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  five  by  weight  and  when  a  calf 
had  any  digestive  trouble,  no  further 
change  was  made  until  it  cleared  up.  If 
it  did  not  clear  up  in  a  few  days  die 
amount  of  gruel  was  reduced. 

They  Soon  Eat  Grain  and  Hay 

After  the  change  was  complete  no  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  gruel  was  made 
for  at  least  a  week.  The  amount  was 
then  gradually  increased  until  15  pounds 
was  fed  (about  2Y2  pounds  of  calf  meal) 
when  the  calf  was  about  five  months  old. 
After  that  any  additional  nourishment  was 
given  in  the  form  of  dry  grain  and  hay. 
The  problem  is  to  keep  the  calf  healthy 
and  growing  every  minute.  This  is  more 
difficult  to  do  than  where  the  calf  is  raised 
on  skim  milk  but  that  it  can  be  done  is 
shown  by  the  gain  made  by  the  calves 
which  in  one  trial  averaged  1.70  pounds 
a  day  until  they  were  six  months  old. 

Calves  will  nibble  at  hay  and  grain  when 
they  are  three  weeks  old  but  will  not  eat 
any  great  quantity  until  they  are  two 
months  old.  A  good  dry  grain  mixture  is 
30  lbs.  hominy ;  30  lbs.  ground  oats ;  30 
lbs.  wheat  bran  and  10  lbs.  of  oil  meal.  A 
mixture  of  90  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  10 
lbs.  of  oil  meal  is  also  good.  The  dry 
grain  is  best  fed  in  a  clean  box  or  in  the 
pail  after  the  gruel  is  fed.  Good  clover  or 
alfalfa  hay  makes  the  best  roughage. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  dairymen  as  to  how  soon  to  feed 
silage.  If  it  is  good  and  wholesome  it 
will  be  relished  when  the  calves  are  three 
months  of  age  but  there  is  some  evidence 
that  it  may  cause  digestive  disturbance  and 
that  it  is  wise  to  wait  until  the  calves  are 
six  months  old  and  then  feed  only  5  to  10 
pounds  a  day  until  they  are  a  year  old. 

Calves  need  water,  even  when  they  are. 
fed  skim  milk.  One  dairyman  has  a  pen 
at  the  end  of  his  line  of  stanchions  and 
the  calves  can  and  do  drink  from  the  last 
water  bucket  on  the  line.  These  calves 
run  loose  in  one  pen.  Better  results  can 
no  doubt  be  secured,  by  having  a  separate 
pen  for  each  calf  but  this  adds  to  the  time 
required  to  feed  them  and  most  dairymen 
do  not  have  the  room  for  so  many  pens. 
It  will  help  to  feed  individually  and  to  have 
stanchions  so  that  they  can  be  kept  for 
a  time  after  feeding.  This  will  discourage 
sucking  each  other’s  ears. 

An  interesting  theory  has  been  advanced 
regarding  the  disease  known  as  white 
scours  and  which  attacks  calves  soon  after 
birth.  The  first  milk  of  the  dam  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  contain  some  protec¬ 
tive  qualities  which  guard  the  young 
against  disease.  This  theory,  which  is 
claimed  to  have  been  successfully  tried 
out,  states  that  if  the  calf  is  given  about 
two  nursing  bottles  full  of  the  first  milk 
of  the  dam  before  there  is  any  opportunity 
to  get  any  other  substances  into  the 
stomach,  that  it  will  act  as  a  preventative 
for  white  scours. 

As  already  stated,  someone  must  raise 
the  calves  to  replace  the  dairy  herds.  Any- 
one  who  is  planning  to  improve  his  herd 
must  raise  his  own  or  buy  from  the  man 
who  makes  it  a  business  and  who  is  likely 
to  ask  a  real  price  for  his  young  stock. 
Calf  clubs  help  to  interest  the  boys  and 
give  them  instruction  but  there  must  be 
a  real  job  performed,  meeting  a  real  need 
if  they  are  to  succeed. 


The  longer  the  calf  is  fed  whole  milk, 
the  greater  the  cost,  so  that  the  happy 
medium  is  to  change  to  the  calf  meal  as 
soon  as  possible  without  slowing  up  the 
growth  of  the  calf.  This  may  differ  with 
different  calves  depending  on  their  vigor. 
It  may  be  possible  to  begin  to  make  the 
change  when  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old 
though  waiting  till  the  calf  is  four  weeks 
will  give  him  a  better  start  and  lessen  the 
possibility  of  trouble. 

Like  all  feeding  changes,  it  should  be 
made  gradually,  taking  two  or  three  weeks 
to  complete  the  change.  In  the  Cornell 
experiments,  the  gruel  was  made  by  mix- 


The  Pennsylvania  Stallion  Law 

“What  is  the  Pennsylvania  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  licensing  of  stallions  and  is  P  = 
ble  to  get  a  license  for  a  stalli0" 
not  pure  bred?"— R.  W.,  Pennsylvania. 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  stallion  law  pro* 
vides  that  every  person,  firm,  or 
company  standing  or  traveling  any  s  a 
lion  or  jack  for  breeding  purposes  sftai 
have  the  name,  description,  and  P^f 
gree  enrolled  with  the  Bureau  oi  An 
mal  Industry  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  a  license  pr  c 
by  January  31  for  the  Mowing  3*; 
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Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 


Whatever  your  preference — wood  stave, 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall— you  make 
every  dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you 
order  from  Craine. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful 
construction,  and  genuine  service,  and  a 
door  front  that’s  a  wonder  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  weather-protection. 


Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  al¬ 
ways  pays  best  to  buy.  And  Craine’s 
experience  knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  inform¬ 
ation  and  prices.  Do  it 
now.  Because,  remem¬ 
ber.  you  can  get  a  whole 
roof  frame  without 
charge  if  we  ship  be¬ 
fore  April  15th. 

CRAINE 

SILO  CO. 

Box  120-A-2 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 

Seven  sizes.from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEA 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20. 

Write  Cor  FREE  Catalog 
Tolls  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
effer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  2Q-J ,  Bain  bridge,  N.Y.,  or 
Box  20- J.  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Write  todayfor  the  most  liberal  Milker  offer  ever 
made — Saves  you  big  money — 30  Days  Free  Trial 
—10-year  guarantee.  Ready  to  milk  when  un- 
crated — No  installation  cost — no  pipes — no 
special  equipment— easy  to  use  In  any  bam. 

Comes  Complete— Ready  to  Use 

2HP  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor — milks  18 
40  cows  an  hour — clean,  convenient,  easy  to  use.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  dairymen  and  farmers  everywhere, 
caves  time  and  will  do  the  work  of  4  extra  milk  hands. 
iFVlPrf*  Rn Tells  you  all  about  the  Ottawa 
11  ^  Milker— gives  names  of  owners 

-^illustrated — answers  every  ques¬ 
tion  you  can  ask  about  milkers. 

Bet .us i  send  it  to  you -FREE 
Wnte  today. 

OTTAWA 
MFC.  CO. 

1 1>23  White  Street 
Otisws,  Kansas  - 
"23  McGee  Buiidiaa 
Uiirturjli.  Pet 


Absorbine  reduces  thickened, 
swollen  tissues,  curbs,  filled  ten¬ 
dons,  soreness  from  bruises  or 
strains.  Stops  spavin  lameness. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  hair  or 
lay  up  horse.  $2.50  at  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Valuable  horse  book 
1-S  free.  Write  for  it  today, 
kf  Read  this:  “Horse  had  large  ewelling 
.just  below  knee.  Now  gone;  has  not  re¬ 
appeared.  Horse  good  as  ever.Haveused 
AbsorbineforyearswithgreatBuccesa” 


Absorbine 


vour  horse 

has  a  cough  or  cold  or  has  been 
exposed  to  disease  give  it  Spohn’s. 
Spohn’s  to  keep  your  a 
horses  working  full  time.  For  1 
distemper,  influenza,  colds, 

’  <x*ugnB,  pink  eye,  catarrhal  fever , 

— "  “1  diseases  affecting  the  ■ 

,n“  throat  and  lungs  give-  — 


spohn's 

distemper  COMPOUND 


**  20  8t  Dr°K  Stores — Write  for  free  booklet 

Medical  Company  Dept,  l  Goshen,  Ind. 


established  before  an  animal,  which 
must  be  a  pure  bred,  can  be  licensed. 
Owners  should  exercise  the  same  care 
in  securing  title  to  a  stallion  as  they 
would  a  deed  to  property.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  have  the  offspring  of  a  pure  bred 
sire  registered  unless  that  sire  is  proper¬ 
ly  recorded  with  the  breed  registry 
association  to  which  he  is  eligible,  and 
made  in  the  rightfu.l  owner’s  name. 

Offering  the  use  of  an  unlicensed  stal¬ 
lion  or  jack  for  public  service  is  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  violators  are  subject  to  a 
fine  or  imprisonment. 

Each  year  a  directory  is  published  by 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture  giving  the  licensed  stallions  and 
jacks  including  the  names  and  addresses 
of  owners,  and  the  name  and  breed  of 
licensed  sires. 


OSSIP  FROM  THE  BARN 

By  H.  W.  BALDWIN 


C.  H.  Jennings,  Hedges  Homestead 
Stock  Farm,  East  Durham,  N.  Y.,  reports 
the  sale  of  ten  Jersey  females  to  Oswald 
B.  Piel,  Dowington,  Penn.  One  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Oxford  You’ll  Do,  and 
the  rest  contain  the  blood  lines  of  his 
herd  sire,  White  Hearts  Rustic  Sigmond. 
One  of  the  cows  was  a  member  of  the 
group  of  four  that  took  the  State  Breed¬ 
ers  Herd  cup  at  the  New  York  State  Fair 
last  fall. 

*  *  * 

Pennsylvania  farmers  are  displaying  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  horse  breeding,  J.  M. 
Vial,  horse  extension  specialist  at  Penn. 
State  College,  reports.  Five  communities 
will  have  stallion  clubs  this  year.  These 
.clubs  are  organized  with  not  more  than 
five  farmers  as  members.  A  purebred  stal¬ 
lion  is  then  purchased  for  use  on  the 
farms  of  the  members. 

*  *  * 

That  the  testing  of  purebred  cattle  for 
the  A.  R.  is  more  than  paid  for  in  the 
prices  received  for  the  cows  or  their  off¬ 
spring,  is  shown  as  the  result  of  a  study 
by  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club  of 
38  auction  sales  of  purebred  Guernseys 
in  the  U.  S.  during  1926.  The  average 
price  received  for  1747  animals  thus  sold 
was  $312.15.  "Cows  with  A.  R.  records 
averaged  $518.91,  or  over  twice  the  sale 
price  of  cows  without  records  and  without 
record  dams.  Both  bulls  and  females 
under  two  years  of  age  sold  for  75  to  80 
per  cent  more  when  they  were  out  of 
tested  dams. 


Winners  of  Grange  Program 
Contest 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

Singing  last  verse  No.  137 — Wayside 
Blossoms. 

Girls  present  Flora  with  basket  of 
flowers. 

A  fitting  poem — By  Lecturer. 

Piano  Solo — By  a  Sister. 

Paper — Who  is  Ceres — By  a  Sister. 

Ceres  presented  with  Name  of  Office. 

Discussion — What  grain  or  grains  are 
best  suited  for  this  climate? — By  Brothers. 

Discussion — Does  it  pay  to  plant  certi¬ 
fied  seed? — By  Brothers. 

Discussion — Does  it  pay  to  treat  seed 
before  planting? — By  Brothers. 

Singing— By  Grange — No.  136  relative 
to  Harvester’s  degree. 

Ceres  presented  with  sheaves  of  grain — 
By  Girls. 

Little  girls  passed  boxes  of  homemade 
candy  and  Lecturer  closed  Literary  hour 
with  a  verse  appropriate. 

The  Name,  Pomona  was  made  with 
heavy  cardboard  about  thirty  inches  by 
ten  inches  covered  with  white  paper,  large 
letters  printed.  Slices  of  carrot  pasted 
over  outlined  figures,  decorated  with  car¬ 
rot  tops  making  a  very  effiective  piece. 

Ceres  was  made  with  shelled  beans  and 
grain  with  a  touch  of  color  by  adding 
green  sprays  of  vine. 

Starting  with  a  similar  foundation, 
punched  holes  and  put  small  asters  of 
varied  colors  through  holes  to  form  the 
name  Flora  and  decorated  with  vines. 
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Quaker  A nsivers  This  Problem  for  All 
Dairymen  by  Providing  a  Complete  Line 
of  Dairy  Feeds  to  Meet  the  Individual 
Needs  of  Each  Farm . 

Protein  requirements  vary,  according  to  the  quality 
and  type  of  hay,  other  roughage,  or  pasture  that  are 
available.  No  single  feed  can  meet  all  conditions, 
everywhere!  That’s  why  Quaker  offers  you  a  com* 
plete  line  of  feeds — to  give  you  exactly  the  combi¬ 
nation  that  will  return  most  profit. 


Quaker  Sugared  Schumacher  Feed  has  a  real  place  with 
dairymen  when  the  herd  is  receiving  liberal  quantities  of 
choice  alfalfa  hay.  It  combines  beautifully  with  any  Quaker 
high  protein  feed.  For  all  stock — dry  stock,  horses,  swine, 
sheep  or  steers. 


All  of  these  feeds  contain  molasses  in  dried  form  and 
are  rich  in  the  minerals  cchus  must  have  to  make  milk 


Quaker  Boss  Dairy  Ration  is 
the  ideal  grain  ration  for  cows 
receiving  timothy  hay,  grass 
hays,  straws,  corn  and  clover, 
or  poorer  grades  of  clover. 


Quaker  Big  “Q”  Dairy  Ration 
exactly  meets  the  need  of 
those  herds  receiving  poor  al¬ 
falfa  hay,  fair  clover  hay,  or 
real  choice  mixed  clover-and- 
grass  hay. 


Quaker  Dairy  Ration  has  no 
superior  when  cows  are  re¬ 
ceiving  choice  clover  hay, 
good  alfalfa  hay,  or  an  ex¬ 
cellent  grade  of  fine  mixed 
grass -and-clover  hay;  a  good 
ration  for  dry  stock  and  for 
young  growing  stock. 


Choose  the  feeds  that  fit  your  conditions !  Buy  the  feeds  in 
striped  sacks — Quaker  Dairy  Rations  in  red  stripes;  Sugared 
Schumacher  in  black  stripes. 

Send  for  the  free  book,  “The  Dairy  Herd.”  This  tells  you 
just  how  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  of  your  farm  with 
Quaker  Feeds. 

The  Quaker  Oafs  (pmpany 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 

Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 
Ful'O'Pep  Dairy  Rations  Pig'N-Hog  Sugared  Green  Cross 
Poultry  feeds  16%'20%~24%  Meal  Schumacher  Horse  Feed 

(BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS!) 

*•  *  '  '  -  . ...  ».  /  ■  ~  -  %-**-*-  ;  -.f  • 
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CLASS  CLOTH 

ORIGINATED  1916 — PATENTED 


Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


The  Ames  Test 


Admits  Ultra-Violet  Hays, 
Prevents  Rickets,  Leg 
Weakness,  Death  Loss 

If  you  want  unusual  success  with  pott 
chicks  this  year  raise  them  under  GLAbS 
CLOTH.  This  wonder  material  admits  the 
[  life  giving  ultra-violet  energy  rays  of  the 
i  sun.  (Plain  glass  stops  them)  Science  lias 
I  discovered  these  rays  prevent  rickets,  soft- 
ness,  leg  weakness  and  many  other  chick 
,  troubles.  Death  loss  from  these  causes  is 
stopped.  Ultra-violet  rays  enter  the  body, 
supplying  Vitamine  D  and  speeding  up  tho 
r_.j  Turn***  building  of  bone  and  tissue.  Chicks  thrive 
r  roo  I  urnor  araa.zjn&jy  an(j  g-row  very  fast.  If  you  want 
to  rajse  0Very  chick,  if  you  want  early  broil- 
oj  GldssCloth  erg  and]ayergT  put  GLASS  CLOTH  in  your 
brooder  house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS_  CLOTH 
scratch  shed  where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercise  in  real 
sunlight.  It  is  nature's  health  remedy.  All  you  need  is  a 
roll  of  GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  yards  in  use  today.  Success  everywhere.  Experts 
recommend  it.  Repays  its  cost  many  times  a  season.  Take 
advantage  of  the  trial  offer  below. 

jg 

Experts  and  practical  poultry 
jjlBSgSi <3V_  raisers  everywhere  recom- 

mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
W\  test  at  Ames  College  25  per 

l\  \  tw  cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 

glass  died,  while  all  under 
GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and  grew  rapidly.  The  illustration 
at  the  left  is  taken  from  an  actual  photograph,  showing 
the  difference  in  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start  and 
the  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra¬ 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none.  For  big  success  with 
chicks  give  them  ultra-violet  energy  admitted  through 
•  large  area  of  GLASS  CLOTH. 

Turner  Bros. 

Dept.  0113 

Bladen,  Nebr.  Wellington,  Ohio 


Ideal  Sor 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper 
Than  Glass 

GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costa  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  Vegetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  ultra-violet 
light.  Try  GLASS  CLOTH  on  your  hot  beds  this  year. 
Take  advantage  of  the  low  trial  offer  price  below. 


Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoid  imitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long  and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid. 
(Will  cover  scratch  shed  9x15 ft.)  If.  after  ten  days  use, 
you  do  not  find  i  t  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity 
send  $3.50  for  30  ft.  roll,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft.  roll.  Common 
sense  instructions,  “Feeding  for  Eggs,”  with  each  order. 
Catalog  illustrating  use3  on  request,  (Many  dealers  sell 
Glass  Cloth.) 


Mall  the  COUPON! 


!  TURNER  BROS.,  D«pt.  0113 
;  Bladen,  Nebr.,  Wellington,  Ohl« 

S  I  enclose  $ . forwhich  send  me  postpaid . rolls 

!  of  GLASS  CLOTH  at  the  advertised  trial  offer  price 
5  If  not  satisfied  after  10  daya  use  1  may  return  it  and 
■  you  will  refund  my  money. 


■  Name  ..... 


■  Address 

■ 

■ 

■  Town _ _ _ _ — r . . State 

■  ___B 
Copyright.  1921,  by  Turner  Bros. 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE  —ECONOMICAL  —  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control.  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chieks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Boot  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  keeping  flues 
open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  {free)  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 
310  Pennington  Ave.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Cjtsra  \ 
COD  LIVER*  j 

V _ HARIUS 


U  IM  C 

turn 

aaai'ius 

HARttS 


Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 
The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  be  worthless 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil — 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D —  and 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 


mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre¬ 
fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gab— 
freight  collect  $32.00 — 5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00—50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.00 — - 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00 — -5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 

WRITE  FOR 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y.  ^ 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only, 

□  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

Name . . . . 

S  1  1  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

|  {  g  yeast  1  Postpaid  4.00  Address  — . . . . - . ....... 
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Oil  For  Hens  and  Chicks 


Only  Genuine  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil  Will  Do 

rT’HE  use  of  cod  liver  oil  in  poultry  mixed  with  semi-solid  buttermilk  and 
rations  is  one  of  the  outstanding  de-  germinated  oats.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
velopments  in  the  hen  business  of  recent  method  of  feeding,  particularly  where  a 
j^ears.  The  use  of  cod  liver  oil  is  beyond  large  number  of  birds  is  concerned, 
the  experimental  stage;  its  practical  ap-  Another  very  convenient  way  of  feed- 
plication  is  a  reality.  At  first  our  experi-  ing  the  oil  is  to  mix  it  with  a  scratch  grain 
ment  stations  and  colleges  of  agriculture  so  that  all  of  the  grain  is  covered  with 
showed  that  experimentally  cod  liver  oil  the  oil.  The  scratch  grain  is  then  scattered 
did  great  things.  It  was  not  long  before  the  with  the  mash  in  the  hoppers.  This  same 
more  progressive  poultrymen  tried  it  on  method  is  sometimes  used  with  granulated 
their  own  flocks  and  found  it  was  good,  charcoal,  which  functions  the  same  as  the 
As  a  result  the  poultry  industry  as  a  whole  scratch  grain.  The  oil  soaked  charcoal 
has  come  to  appreciate  it.  It  is  an  out-  is  scattered  on  top  of  the  mash  in  the 
growth  of  the  original  discovery  of  the  hopper  and  the  hens  and  chicks  take  to 
value  of  vitamins  in  the  ration.  it  very  readily. — F.  W.  O. 


Look  Out  for  Substitutes  and 
Adulterants 

Along  with  a  development  of  this  kind, 
we  are  bound  to  have  all  kinds  of  problems 
thrown  in  our  way  and  cod  liver  oil  is  no 
exception.  During  the  past  week  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  men  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  They  included  poultrymen,  dealers 
and  men  in  the  advertising  field.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  average  poultryman  and 
farmer  should  know  more  about  the  na¬ 
ture  of  cod  liver  oil,  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  “sharps’’  who  are  already 
at  work. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  oils  being  placed 
on  the  market  under  the  name  of  cod  liver 
oil.  Apparently  there  is  no  way  of  curb¬ 
ing  the  practice  at  this  time,  except  by 
warning  the  user  of  the  commodity  of  the 
practices  that  are  going  on.  There  are 
some  individuals  who  are  palming  off  on 
the  unsuspecting  buyer  “herring  oil”  and 
“cottonseed  oil”.  There  are  others  who 
4re^  selling  low  grade  cod  liver  oil  which 
is  adulterated  with  these  substitutes.  Then 
again  there  are  some  vendors  selling  oil 
that  has  been  discarded  by  the  reliable 
laboratories,  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  unfit  for  use,  and  selling  it  as  the 
original  product. 

Buy  Only  from  Reliable  Dealers 

“How  am  I  going  to  tell,  then,”  asks 
the  average  user,  “whether  or  not  I  am 
getting  an  inferior  or  desirable  product?” 
The  only  way  to  answer  this  question  is 
to  buy  oil  that  is  guaranteed  by  the  large 
manufacturers  of  unquestioned  reliability, — 
those  that  advertise  their  products  in  re¬ 
liable  publications  which  guarantee  their 
advertising.  The  oil  should  be  purchased 
in  original  and  sealed  containers  put  up  by 
the  manufacturers. 

Some  brands  of  cod  liver  oil  are  ad¬ 
vertised  as  “Norwegian”  while  others  are 
called  “American”.  This  is  no  qualification. 
There  are  good  oils  and  bad  oils  of  each. 
The  oil  should  he  steam  processed  and  pre¬ 
ferably  cold  pressed.  Not  all  oil  is  steam 
processed.  There  are  some  companies  that 
put  out  an  oil  that  has  a  reddish  or  brown 
color.  According  to  C.  E.  Lee,  head  of 
the  Poultry  Department  of  the  New  York 
State  School  of  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale,  L.  I.,  this  “red  oil”  may  or  may  not 
prove  satisfactory.  He  tells  of  one  in¬ 
stance  where  they  purchased  a  barrel  of 
this  red  oil  and  when  it  was  fed  to  the 
pullets  in  one  of  their  laying  houses,  it 
knocked  the  birds  off  their  feet  and  con¬ 
sequently  created  a  sharp  break  in  pro¬ 
duction.  However,  Mr.  Lee  said  that  there 
are  other  times  when  it  would  have  no  un¬ 
desirable  effect. 

Hints  on  Feeding  Oil 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  production  of  high 
grade  cod  liver  oil,  it  might  be  stated  that 
the  fresh  cod  livers  are  treated  right  on 
board  the  steam  trawlers.  The  cod  livers 
are  placed  in  a  large  container  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  high  pressure  of  steam  for 
about  ten  minutes’  time.  This  extracts  the 
oil  from  the  livers,  which  is  skimmed  off 
and  immediately  sealed.  It  is  then  taken 
to  the  laboratory  and  then  refined. 

The  feeding  of  cod  liver  oil  has  proved 
troublesome  to  some  who  have  tried  to  mix 
it  with  a  mash.  There  are  other  ways  of 
doing  this  that  may  prove  more  convenient 
and  simple.  At  the  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest  at  Farmingdale,  the  oil  is 


March  Turkey  Chatter 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater 
’T’HE  thoughts  of  turkey  raisers  are  now 
all  turned  to  the  breeding  stock  and 
preparing  for  the  little  poults  and  their 
care.  First  the  egg  must  be  well  taken 
care  of,  gathered  each  day,  wrapped  in 
paper  and  put  in  boxes,  one  tier  deep,  and 
the  box  turned  every  day,  storing  them  this 
way  saves  turning  each  egg  as  one  turn 
the  box  turned  even-  day.  Storing  them  this 
place  about  50  degrees,  if  possible,  and 
set  them  every  ten  days  if  convenient,  but 
with  good  care  they  can  be  kept  longer, 
although  I  do  not  advise  it. 

Right  here  let  me  say  if  you  buy  turkey 
eggs  and  they  are  shipped  to  you,  be  sure 
you  rest  them  at  least  twenty- four  hours — 
thirty-six  is  better  if  they  come  a  long 
distance — before  you  set  them.  If  cus¬ 
tomers  would  take  as  good  care  with 
hatching  eggs  as  the  breeder  who  shipped 
them,  there  would  be  more  good  hatches. 

More  Buying  Eggs  and  Poults 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  buy  turkey 
eggs  and  the  practice  is  getting  more  com* 
mon  every  day  for  people  to  buy  theif 
hatching  eggs  instead  of  keeping  breeders. 
In  fact,  many  buy  baby  turkeys.  The 
little  fellows  seem  to  stand  traveling  as 
well  as  baby  chicks.  I  am  speaking  from 
experience  as  I  raised  some  myself  last 
year  who  came  by  parcel  post  from  a 
southern  state,  a  good  long  distance. 

Do  not  wait  until  the  little  turkeys  hatch 
to  have  your  coops  and  yards  ready.  If 


SAVE  MONEY 


Fence  For  Less  Than 
A  Running  Foot  & 


Before  you  buy  any  Fencing, Gates , Steel 
Posts ,  BarbWire,  Roofing  or  Paints ,  get 
ray  Big  New  Catalog  and  see  the  money  my 

;Direct-From-Fac!ory-FreightPaid 

plan  of  dealing  will  save  you. 

[  OverOne  Million  satisfied  customers. 

Write  for  Catalog 


yr  leva  iv/nvov* 

\  within  24  hours. 

The  Brown  Fence  &  Wire  Co. 

Cleveland*  Ohio 
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;BABY  CHICKS; 

rmrirQ  reds  rocks 
LnlLIVo  leghorns 

ssrtkrjss. 

White  Leghorns,  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $1AW  » 
100;  heavy  mixed  $11.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  IMP 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  cataioc 
order  direct. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM  wc  CLUR£! 

OUR  11th 

„  . _ _ „  YEAR 

►er  Hundred  &  up.  From  go°d 
Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks, 

Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 

ice  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed^ 

Reliable  Hatchery 

town,  Pa.  Bo 
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BIO  C.O.D.  CHICK  ORtB 
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Chick  Mash 
contains  all 
necessary  minerals 
and  cod  liver  oil  meal 


ALL  IN  ONE  I 

Dead  chicks  are  dead  loss.  Any  chicks.  If  not 
fed  correct  food  will  eat  np  profits  and  (five 
nothing  in  return.  Minerals,  Buttermilk  and 
Cod  Liver  OH  Meal  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of  strong, 
sturdy  chicks  No  better  feed  can  be  had  for 
baby  chicks  than  one  composed  of  pure  grains 
— selected  animal  proteins — and  the  vital  and 
necessary  mineral  elements.  Now — these  are 
combined  In  QUISENBERRY’S  BUTTER¬ 
MILK  STARTING  FOOD.  No  mixing  and 
fussing  by  adding  minerals.  This  food  is  prop¬ 
erly  prepared — correctly  proportioned  ana  very 
easy  for  the  tender  bab?  chick  to  digest  and 
assimilate. 

Start  your  chicks  on  the  road  to  health.  Their 
entire  future  as  broilers  or  layers  all  depends 
on  the  start  they  get  now.  Realize  your  just 
profits  from  them.  Feed  them  Quisenberry’a 
‘  Buttermilk  Starting  Food  from  the  start — 
it  Is  easily  digested  and  contains 
every  element  that  is  recognized 
the  world  over  to  be  necessary 
for  proper,  even  and  constant 
chick  development. 

JTCPKrCr  Radio  Courses 
m  CKluk-  will  be  given  to 
every  person  using  Quisen- 
berry's  Buttermilk  Start¬ 
ing  Food.  Radio  talks  to 
be  given  over  stations 
WGR,Buffalo,andWDAF, 
Kansas  City,  by  Prof.  T. 
E.  Qnisenberry  and  other 
noted  poultry  experts.  Il¬ 
lustrated  punted  lectures 
Will  be  sent  free  to  all 
those  who  request  them. 
Ji'or  Sale  bv  all  Dealers, 
or  Write 

.  Qulsanbarry  Feed  Mfg.  Co. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
rliua  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Aak  for 
Bookr  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
A[o.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies,  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  months’  trial. 
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It  Is  Best 
for  Poultry 

Throw  some  Pearl 
Grit  to  your  poultry 
flock  and  see  how 
fast  they  pick  it  up. 
Your  birds  know  what  they 
need  and  if  you  give  it  to  them 
your  profits  will  be  larger. 
Pearl  Grit  Is  Almost 
All  Lime 

Hens  need  lots  of  lime  to 
make  eggs.  Growing  chicks 
and  young  fowls  must  have 
it  if  they  are  to  grow  and  be 
healthy.  Feed  Pearl  Grit  and 
see  the  difference. 

Pearl  Grit  is  a  Good 
Grinder 

Pearl  Grit  is  made  with  sharp 
grinding  edges  which  help  the 
fowl  get  the  most  from  its 
feed.  It  does  what  a  smooth 
pebble  cannot  do  in  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  feed  in  the  fowl’s 
gizzard. 

Send  Tour  Dealers  Name 
and  toe  lor  Sample 


o'  THE  OHIO  MARBLE  CO. 

lo  "AA"Ash  Street  PIQIA,  OHIO 

©  _ _ _ Return  this  Coupon _ 

§  Endoeed  it  10c  (or  Trial  Simple 


tf  Nuu 


•  0 

Addressee.. 

J  DeilersNaae ... 
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SEND  10  CENTS  FOR  SAMPLE 


you  raised  turkeys  last  year,  no  doubt 
your  equipment  was  all  cleaned  and  stored 
last  fall.  If  so,  get  it  out  and  air  it  good; 
brush  the  insides  out  clean  and  spray  with 
used  motor  oil  and  kerosene.  When  you 
are  ready  to  use  it,  sprinkle  some  chaff 
in  the  bottom  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
some  good  louse  powder.  Buy  powder  in 
large  cans  as  it  is  cheaper  and  you  always 
have  a  supply  on  hand.  At  least  twice  a 
week  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  coops  just 
before  bed  time,  also  the  mother  hen,  and 
the  turkeys  get  nearly  as  much  benefit  as 
powdering  each  little  turk.  This  is  a  pre¬ 
ventative;  of  course,  if  you  let  them  get 
lice  you  will  have  to  use  individual  treat¬ 
ment,  but  if  you  are  careful  you  will  not 
have  any  lice. 

Avoid  Crowding  the  Birds 

Do  not  crowd  the  little  turks.  Ten  or 
twelve  are  enough  for  a  chicken  hen  and 
seven  or  eight  are  safer,  for  after  they  are 
larger  they  can  be  put  together.  Some¬ 
times  two  hens  will  live  in  one  large  coop 
with  quite  a  brood  and  as  they  get  larger 
and  only  need  one  hen  the  other  can  be 
taken  away.  But  it  helps  to  protect  them 
from  hawks  and  crows  and  all  dangers  if 
there  are  plenty  of  “mothers”  to  warn 
them  and  help  bring  them  home  when  tired. 
Little  turkeys  go  bug  hunting  and  get  very 
tired,  if  they  are  not  brought  home  to  rest. 
Our  own  flock  is  never  allowed  to  go  away 
for  all  day  until  they  are  grown  turkeys 
and  then  they  never  stay  as  they  have  been 
taught  to  come  home  to  rest  several  times 
during  the  day  and  they  still  do  it.  It  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  look  out  under  the  trees 
in  the  yard  during  the  morning  or  after¬ 
noon  and  see  the  whole  flock  “resting”  as 
they  used  to  in  their  little  yards. 

Mash  feeding  Helps 

Many  little  turkeys  are  lost  every  year 
from  being  allowed  too  much  running. 
Here  is  where  dry  mash  (  especially  steam 
cooked)  is  so  satisfactory.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  some  in  a  flock  who  neve*:  seem  to 
develop  as  fast  as  the  others  and  as  the 
stronger  ones  grow  larger  the  others  get 
less  to  eat,  etc.  If  there  is  a  dry  mash 
where  they  can  get  it  you  will  often  see 
them  come  back  alone,  after  the  bosses 
have  gone,  get  some  mash,  a  drink  of 
water,  stretch  the  little  wings  and  start 
off  on  the  run.  In  a  few  weeks  with  this 
kind  of  treatment  you  can  hardly  tell  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock.  Do  not  be 
too  fast  to  feed  little  turkeys.  Wait  until 
they  are  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  old 
before  you  give  anything,  only  some 
gravel.  In  our  next  article  we  will  tell 
you  about  feeding. — Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater. 


Chicks  Grow  Rapidly  in  Feed 
Test  at  Rutgers 

L^EEDING  trials  during  1926  on  the  ex- 
1  periment  station  poultry  farm  at 
Rutgers  University  have  shown  that  by 
means  of  a  new  ration  it  is  possible  to 
make  White  Leghorns  average  1 %  pounds 
in  weight  when  eight  weeks  old  and  show 
steady  gains  to  a  maturing  weight  of  four 
pounds. 

The  new  ration  used  was  designed  to 
meet  all  nutritive  requirements  of  birds 
raised  in  confinement  for  the  prevention 
of  coccidiosis,  black  head,  round  worms 
and  tape  worms,  and  consisted  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ingredients:  20  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  20  of  Red  Dog  flour,  20  of  yellow 
cornmeal  (whole  com  ground),  20  of 
ground  rolled  oats,  10  of  meat  scrap 
(5°%)i  5  of  dried  milk,  2  of  oyster  shell 
meal,  x  of  salt,  and  1  qt.  cod  liver  oil.  The 
scratch  ration  consisted  of  two  parts  of 
fine  cracked  com  and  one  part  of  fine 
cracked  wheat. 

For  poultrymen  who  wish  to  use  this 
ration  the  poultry  department  gives  the 
following  directions : 

For  first  3  days — give  milk  to  drink, 
either  sour  skim  milk  or  a  commercial 
condensed  skim  milk  or  buttermilk.  These 
two  commercial  products  must  be  diluted 
one  part  in  seven  parts  of  water.  It  is 
preferable  to  continue  feeding  the  milk 
indefinitely,  thus  promoting  best  possible 
growth. 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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400  LBS. 

ST.‘ WHEAT  BRAN 

The  coarse  outer  coating  of  the  wheat 
kernel  giving  vitality  to  the  growing 
chick.  It  is  palatable  and  has  a  slightly 
laxative  effect.  Only  the  best  grades 
containing  large,  clean  flakes  are  pur¬ 
chased.  Bran  for  G.  L.  F.  poultry 
feeds  is  continuously  watched  as  to 
physical  condition  and  analysis. 


300  LBS. 

WHEAT  FLOUR  MIDDLINGS 

The  finer  bran  particles  with  portions 
of  the  wheat  germ  and  considerable 
low  grade  flour.  Used  in  place  of 
standard  middlings  because  they  are 
richer  in  both  protein  and  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients. 


100  LBS. 

HEAVY,  FINE  GROUND.  CLIPPED, 
LOW-FIBER  OATS 

Oats  weighing  less  than  40  lbs.  per  bushel 
are  too  high  in  fiber  for  poultry  feed. 
All  oats  ground  for  G.  L.  F.  Starting 
and  Growing  Mash  are  #2  White  oats 
guaranteed  to  have  a  test  weight  of 
40-42  lbs.  per  bushel. 


Starting 

and 

Growing 
Mash  v 


680  LBS.  CORN  MEAL 

All  the  com  ground  for  G.  L.  F.  poultry 
feeds  must  meet  the  $2  federal  grade. 
This  com  cannot  be  over  154%  mois¬ 
ture  and  must  weigh  no  less  than  53  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  The  digestibility  of 
com  meeting  this  grade  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  lower  grades 
of  com. 


and  the 

stated 


200  LBS.  MEAT  SCRAP 

The  source  of  meat  scrap  is  carefully 
investigated  as  to  quality  of  meat 
going  into  the  scrap.  It  is  carefully 
watched  both  as  to  mechanical  con¬ 
dition  and  analysis.  It  must  meet  the 
standard  of  55  to  60%  protein. 


200  LBS.  DRIED  MILK 

A  portion  of  the  animal  protein  is  de¬ 
rived  from  dried  buttermilk  and  dried 
skim  milk.  Better  growth  and  physical 
condition  is  attained  by  the  use  of  milk. 


100  LBS. 

STEAM  BONE  MEAL 

A  carefully  prepared  product  made 
especially  for  animal  feeding.  Its  use 
is  to  supply  calcium  phosphate  for 
the  formation  of  bone. 


20  LBS.  SALT 


value 


Clean,  fine-textured  salt  in  just  the 
quantity  needed. 


is  always  there 

/NTpHE  woman  who  feeds  a  farm  flock,  or  the  com- 
A  mercial  poultryman  who  operates  on  a  large 
scale  knows  how  quality  varies  in  feed  ingredients; 
and  how  quickly  the  flock  responds  for  good  or  ill  to 
these  variations.  This  is  particularly  true  of  young 
chicks. 

In  making  up  the  formula  for  G.  L.  F.  Starting 
and  Growing  Mash  the  College  Poultry  Feed  Con¬ 
ference  Board  took  full  cognizance  of  this  and  named 
the  grades  and  standards  as  well  as  the  amount. 

The  G.  L.  F.  accepted  these  standards  and  is 
guided  by  them  in  selecting  ingredients.  This  is  a 
tremendous  asset  to  the  user  of  G.  L.  F.  feeds  for 
one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  buying  through  this 
cooperative  farmer:owned  organization  is  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  stated  value  is  always  there. 


-G.LF. 

Cooperative  G.  L.  F.  Exchange 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


With  G.  L.  F.  Starting  and  Growing  Mash,  use  G.  L.  F.  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Available  at  a 
price  saving  through  G.  L.  F.  Mail  Order  Service,  307  S.  Franklin  St.,  Syracuse,  N.Y«} 
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AMERICAN  CERT  0  CUL 

.A  rrmw  wjrma-zittrmm 


a.QQoloO^^^ERICA.N*  CERT-O^-CULD 

OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Wale,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 
Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Rnmhunrc  Pniich  t  .nkenfelders.  Riittercuos.  Houdans.  Carapines.  Sussex,  Spanish, 


_  Ramburgs,  Polish,  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Carapines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 

Cornish.  DUCKLINGS.  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem.  International 
B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  ~ 

6.  a  White,  Butf,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Legnorns  . $3.73 


8.  C.  White,  Buir,  Brown,  eiacs  aua  at.  u.  crown  ucsmura  . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  4.30 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$120.00 

.  4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

138.00 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16. UO 

77.00 

144.00 

.  4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

144.00 

11.00 

20.00 

98.00 

195.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

98.00 

195.00 

isarreu  ana  mute  kocks,  k.  j..  neus,  o.  i*.  aumui  . .  ■ 

8  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Butt  Orpingtons  .  4.73 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes  R.  I.  Whites  . 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . '•  o.uu 

Light  Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  R.  C.  Anconas  .. ..  6.00  n.™  ^irotr^nBr  riiLOlN 
Mixed  Assorted.  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Assorteu.  $13  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  CULUK- 
PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK,  FREE,  stamps  appreciated.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
season  in  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  In  the  Poultry  field  right  now. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.  BOX  F-5  GAMBIER.  OHIO 


BOX  F-5 


1  OaL  V  .  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
Uur  lotil  I  C3T  for  «gg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  be  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  whv  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  posse*s 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

^  rrt  01,r  SBCCial  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  Thousand 
chicks0 per  week.P  Valuable  free  hook  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


Chicks  G-row  Rapidly  in  Feed 
Test  at  Rutgers 

( Continued  from  page  21) 

Three  days  to  1  zveeh — Feed  ma§h  in 
pans  twice  daily,  all  the  chicks  will  eat 
in  20  minutes,  scratch  feed  3  times  daily 
all  they  will  eat  in  20  minutes. 

One  zveek  to  20  zveeks — Furnish  plenty 
of  mash  hopper  space,  and  fresh  mash 
daily.  Give  scratch  feed  three  times  daily. 
Green  food  must  be  tender  and  succulent; 
feed  small  amounts  at  start,  then  increase 
to  what  the  chicks  will  eat  in  15  minutes. 
Infertile  eggs  from  the  incubator,  boiled, 
make  a  splendid  delicacy  for  the  chicks. 

When  birds  are  in  confinement  allow 
300  chicks  to  a  brooder  pen,  10  by  12 
feet  in  size. 

When  the  birds  are  given  free  range 
allow  350  to  400  chicks  to  the  flock. 

Remove  all  males  4  to  5  weeks  of  age. 
Furnish  perching  space  early  to  prevent 
crowding. 


Where  willyou  buyyour 

Leghorn  Chicks? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no  better 
than  the  parent  stock  from  which  it 
is  hatched. 


NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


5H33E2EHHS 


Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Brea 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

S.  C.  Wh. ,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas 
Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks;  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  It.  I. 

Reds,  Bl.  Minorcas  . 


crscy  Black 


Mixed  Chicks  (Lights  &  Heavies) 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light)  . . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


|  25 
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1000 

3.75 

7.25 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.25 

8.25 

16.00 

75.00 

145.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

,3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

3.25 

6.00 

Ll.OO 

55.00 

110.00 

5.50 

TO.  00 

50.00 

100.00 

( < 


BOX  1 


„ - —T11-  ri  11  n'.iin  1  -  i  irr'r"  Fill  'uc  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

'  «hTupy  dfwTHTT? from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 

m  ,1 1  **»'■»  plcased  customers  aU  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 

Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  iu  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  5“n 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  .  7'hO 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . 

White,  Brown,  Black  ami  Buff  Leghorns;  Anconas  . . .  •  n 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  U.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca  . 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Bed  Barred  Rocks  <PC'-33)  ...  .  •••  ••••  •  ■  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  •  •  •  ed  50  $6.50;  100,  $12.  If  you 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas  100  $20 .  Light  5(b  |n  X927  and  be  convinced  of  the  High  Quality  we 

have  never  purchased  2CTH  CENTURY  CHlLKb  »ve  tneni,  a  trial  a  B  C  P  A  Ref.— Commercial  Bank, 

produce.  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  Member  A.  B.  L.  IV  OHIO 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


100 

$20.00 

14.00 

13.00 

15.00 

16.00 


500 

$95.00 

67.00 

62.00 

72.00 

77.00 


1000 

$180.00 

130.00 

120.00 

140.00 

150.00 


Dont’s”  About  Shipping  Eggs 

Don’t  wash  your  eggs.  Washing  causes 
more  rapid  deterioration. 

Don’t  hold  your  eggs  back,  as  new-laid 
quality  is  demanded  for  top  prices. 

Don’t  carry  them,  till  shipping  day,  in 
a  damp  place. 

Don’t  ship  in  second-hand  cases  without 
strapping. 

Don’t  pack  in  second-hand  fillers  and 
flats  if  you  expect  breakage  claims  to  be 
paid. 

Don’t  stuff  newspapers  around  the  fillers 
so  as  to  crush  the  eggs. 

Don’t  pack  extra  long  eggs  without  us¬ 
ing  oversize  fillers. 

Don’t  pack  different  grades  in  a  case 
without  invoicing  the  quantity  of  each 
grade  on  shipping  tag. 

Don’t  fail  to  have  your  bills  of  lading 
and  express  receipts  stamped  “Rehandled 
and  Repacked.” 

Don’t  expect  prompt  returns  for  poor 
stock.  It  may  take  weeks  at  times  to  find 
a  buyer  for  poor  lots. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy  right  now. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than. 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large  birds 
lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands  of 
pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If  you 
can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our‘80-page 
catalog  'that  describes  our  plant  and 
methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  depend¬ 
able  stock  this  year  that  will  live  and 
grow,  such  as  you  have  never  had  before, 


LORD  FARMS 

85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


MYCniCKS 


nretlTCT  every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
DLLAUoE.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6.000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Vr\IT  set  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has. 
I  vMJ  bred  Into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

rnrr  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
L  KLE  made  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


&  t 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  POSTPAID 


U»c  lit  LI1LIM  - 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . ,. 

Barred  &  Wh  Rocks.  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .. . .  4.5U 

Extra  Qual.  White  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  .  4.7o 
White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks  •••••■ 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wvandots,  Reds,  Rocas,  Wh.  Minorcas  5.00 
Wyckoff  anad  Tanered  "’bite  Leghorns  ......  ^  ,  .ght  Mixe(1  50.  . 

500y$48  1000’  $95.  Not  postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal  attention  to  all  oruers. 

500,  «  state  Bank  0utm  &  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 

Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 
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100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

1000 
$120.00 
140.00 
150.00 
150.00 


100,  $10; 


NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

,A11  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-0-Cnld.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  hie  delivery  guaranteed 

LANTZ  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

AU  breeders  called  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 


“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly— 9  cents  each  and 
up.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Prh-ed 

follows. 

100 

500 

Barred  & 

I’-hite  Rocks,  R. 

C.  & 

$72.50 

S.  C. 

Reds  . 

$15.00 

Wh*tc  and  Silver  Wyan. 

Buff 

Orpingtons  and  S.  C. 

R.  I. 

16.00 

77.50 

Whites 

S  C.  V> 

.'Lite  and  Br. 

Leg- 

62.50 

horns, 

Anconas  . 

13-.00 

none,  Anconas  .  ao.uu 

Assorted  all  Varieties  10c  straight.  All  Heavy  12c 
straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid,  Bank  Ret. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

Thsv  cosr  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  fioek  eulleo 
for  health  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  It.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  R.  1. 
Rea<  *15.  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
er  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
tills  ad.  S0UDERS  iDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus.  0 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  wifi(i 

n  reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
SEIDEL  ION  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


UtTANY.  Valley  Chicks 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  lump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  -  —  - 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now.  _  „  ,  ,  _ 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


$6.75 

7.75 

8.75 
5.50 


$12.50 

14.50 

16.50 
10.00 


No  “Milk  Only”  for  Him 

/^LARENCE  HOUSEHOLDER  of 
Ohio  made  the  highest  record  in  Ohio, 
when  his  flock  of  128  White  Leghorn 
pullets  laid  an  average  of  231.3  eggs  per 
bird  in  his  first  year  of  White  Leghorns 
and  also  of  record  keeping. 

Householder  keeps  both  his  water  and 
his  milk  before  his  birds  all  the  time.  He 
has  no  faith  in  the  “Milk  only  diet. 
Listen  to  what  he  says :  ‘‘Apply  it  to  your¬ 
self.  Would  you  like  to  be  shut  up  and 
have  nothing  to  drink  but  separated  or 
buttermilk?  I  once  had  92  pullets  con¬ 
fined.  A  tub  of  milk  and  a  tub  of  water 
was  before  them  all  the  time.  They  were 
laying  around  65  eggs  a  day.  A  ‘big’ 
poultryman  visited  me  and  told  me  how 
foolish  I  was  to  us^  water  when  I  had 
milk  a  plenty.  I  listened  to  him  and  re¬ 
moved  the  water.  Immediately  those  pul¬ 
lets  dropped  from  65  eggs  to  20  eggs  a 
day  and  went  into  a  molt  in  the  middle  of 
January.  An  egg  is  87%  water.  Let 
them  have  plenty  of  it  and  don  t  make 
them  suffer.” — W.  E.  F.,  Baltic,  Ohio. 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


BABY  CHICKS- 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 

25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.50 

Buff  &  BL  Leghorns . .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Anconas  .  3.75  7.00  L-® 

S.  C  &  R.  C.  Reds .  4.00  7.50  H.00 

Barrea  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  H-00 

SC.  Bl.  Minorcas  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  4.00  7.50  14.00 

Wh.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes -  4.50  8.o0  16-00 

Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.50  8.o0 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  cullcfl, 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJC1,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Leghorn  Chicks 

Giant  Heavyweight  Large  Type,  Standard- 
bred  breeders  you  have  always  wanted,  w 
big  healtbv  chicks  from  these  two  and  three 
year  old  heavy  winter  laying  birds.  Hate 
only  large  sized  pure  white  eggs. 

Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tattered  or 
Barron  Separate  Strains 

EXTRA  DISCOUNT  OFFER 

Free  Price  List 
Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date 

Farm  Service  Route  A2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
.Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  hve  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $11  $52.50  $100 

Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  11  52.50  luu 

Basom’s  Barred  Roclm  13 

R.  I.  Reds  13 

Black  Minorcas  13 

Odds  and  Ends  9 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

42.50 

Richfield, 


120 

120 

120 

80 

Pa. 


Some  Things  That  Affect 
Hatchability 

AT  this  time  of  year  poultrymen  who 
plan  to  hatch  their  own  chicks  or 
have  the  eggs  custom  hatched  are  wonder¬ 
ing  as  to  what  percentage  of  eggs  will 
hatch.  Years  ago  before  hens  were  forced 
to  the  extent  they  now  are  this  problem 
gave  little  trouble.  For  a  number  of 
years  our  State  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  have  been  trying  to  find  some 
way  by  which  the  hatchability  of  eggs  can 
be  increased  especially  in  the  early  spring. 


BABY  CHICKS 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  - $3.50  $6.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  L00  7.50  ^ 

Mixed  Chicks  . • .  -  •••• guaran- 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  live  delivery 
teed.  Order  from  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  - - 

ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHIc^|orns, 
.  ,  For  1927,  Tanered  &  Barron  wii. 

M  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Burr-  ([e3< 

Llk  uoclcs.  Reds,  Buff  Orpiiigtons  Wh.  01ler5. 

‘  Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  tot  » 

Flocks  culled  by  authorized  MWectofit ^  k 
,:raw-=.  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed. 


$35;  Eass 

roYpahd  y 

_ _ _ _ 

ARC.E  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  G  ^  Eggg( 


DUCKLINGS 


Large  stock  m  i-ounr,.  -  n;  cWcte.  m 

Guineas,  Ban’ams.  Collies  IUres,  ^7^  PA. 

low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FAR. 45* 
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Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 


In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


Write  for  “How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year" 


now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 


Dept.  10 


Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mas*. 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


HILLPOT 


Quality  Chicks 

PUT  the  same  time  and  money  in  Hillpot 
Quality  Chicks  that  you  would  on  ordi¬ 
nary  strains  and  just  see  how  much 
greater  your  profits  will  be.  MY  FREE 
BOOK  GIVES  THE  PROOFS  from  actual 
experience  of  the  extra  money  made  from 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 


Send  today  for  this  big,  new  book 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


_  t  $12  to  $25  per  100 

tarred  and  White  Bocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wya: 
"ones,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Beds,  Bla 
•uincm43’  B,r,own  aud  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Aneonas- 
0  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  fr 
stock,  under  Cornell  University  Inspection.  100' 
■KtK****  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N. 

quality  baby  chicks 

.  Twe,¥e  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husk; 
erq  thJ*  ekleks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  bree< 
ail  IT,!.  llTe’  frow.  and  Incubators  hatching  dal 

immediat.  with„  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  f( 

intend  ate  deBrery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  gnai 
»t  odt  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  ca 

oor  hatchery.  Inspection  Invited. 

SCHOEN  BO  RIM'S  HATCHERY 
“fle  1604  #r  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  . 


JONES’ 


barred  rock  and 


SINGLE  COMBED  fiHIfll 
A  Hateh  WHITE  LEGHORN  WlllUf 

OuaiitJ ®„*verT  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  ArrlvaL  C 

xwuty  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


'^en  ,Writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  1 
ention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Feeding  has  an  important  affect.  The 
foods  which  seem  to  improve  hatchability 
are  milk  in  some  form,  alfalfa  leaf  meal 
or  dry  alfalfa  or  clover  leaves.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  experiments  which 
proved  that  cod  liver  oil  helps  hatchability, 
but  we  do  know  that  some  poultrymen 
feel  that  it  does  help. 

Sunlight  is  important  and  hatchability 
may  be  improved  by  taking  out  the  glass 
windows  in  the  front  of  the  house  so  that 
the  sun  will  shine  directly  on  the  floor  of 
the  house. 

Exercise  of  the  breeding  flock  is  im¬ 
portant.  Feeding  the  scratch  feed  in  deep 
litter  will  help  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  turn  them  out  of  doors  considerably 
earlier  than  might  be  advisable  for  the 
laying  stock. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  breeding  flock  needs  a  rest 
period  during  the  winter.  Some  poultry- 
men  report  that  they  get  as  good  hatch- 
ability  from  the  hens  that  lay  all  winter, 
but  perhaps  the  majority  feel  that  the 
breeders  should  have  a  vacation  during 
December  and  January. 

Even  where  all  these  suggestions  are 
followed  the  hatchability  will  improve  as 
the  season  progresses.  It  is  frequently 
noted  that  the  first '  hatch  early  in  the 
Spring  will  give  only  from  20  to  30%  of 
chicks,  the  second  hatch  may  give  40  to 
50%  while  the  third  hatch  may  run  con¬ 
siderably  better  than  50%.  Where  hatch¬ 
ing  is  begun  early  a  hatch  for  the  entire 
season  of  50%  is  considered  fairly  good. 


Insuring  Good  Fertility  in  Eggs 

“How  long  should  we  wait  after  mating 
a  pen  of  breeders  before  saving  eggs  for 
incubation'’'- — R.  A.,  New  York. 

COME  eggs  would  no  doubt  hatch  if  in- 
^  cubated  two  or  three  days  after  mat¬ 
ing  but  a  good  per  cent  of  hatchability 
will  not  be  secured  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  wait  two  weeks  for  light 
breeds  and  four  weeks  for  heavy  breeds. 
It  is  well  to  remember  one  point  which  is 
that  if  undesirable  males  have  been  run¬ 
ning  with  the  flock  you  should  wait  at 
least  two  weeks  before  saving  the  eggs  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  getting  no  eggs  fer¬ 
tilized  by  them  and  three  or  four  weeks 
would  be  better  still. 


The  Eighteenth  Week  at  the 
Farmingdale  Egg  Laying 
Contest 


POURING  the  eighteenth  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest,  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  4,283  eggs  or  61.2  per  cent. 
This  is  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  over  last 
week’s  production  and  10%  per  cent  higher 
than  the  production  for  the  corresponding 
week  last  year.  The  total  production  to 
date  is  44,370  eggs  which  is  1,005  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  same  period 
last  year. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  ......  56 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I.  Reds  ........  56 

E.  Chamberlain,  W.  L . . .  55 

H.  W.  Vanwinkle,  Bar.  P.  Rocks  _  55 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R.  54 

Marion  Snow  Sibley,  R.  I.  Reds  .  54 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Bar.  P.  R.  .........  54 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 
are  as  follows: 


White  Leghorns 

W .  R .  Dewsnap  . ... . .  760 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . L, . .  687 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  681 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 674 

Meadowedge  Farm  . 649 

Cedarhurst  Poultry  Farm  . 649 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . 693 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . 637 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . .  620 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards  . .  594 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc . 496 

Poultry  Department,  Ontario  Agrl.  Col¬ 
lege  . 444 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  407 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 


1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2—  Only  yearling  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  b» 
pure  white  or  brown. 


Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 


New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


I  000  non  Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN’’  Quality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  the 
,UVU,UUU  LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 

Hollywood  Wb.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 
Tancred  Wb.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Ancouas,  . 

Parks’  Rocks,  B.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Bik  Minorcas, 
Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  CoL  Wyandottes.  .  . 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5%  more 
chicks  free  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


BOX  214  •  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 

_  Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


,1  1  I.  11,1  W  M  -  W  .  I.  .1- 

D  ADV  pJJlpV'C hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
1  V/llldVD incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An-  ' 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  10.0;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
,  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM.  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Choice  Breeder's  Chicks 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORNS- Wyckoff  Strain 

At  HATCHERY  Prices 

Ref.  1st  National  Bank  of  PrincetOD. 
Free  circular.  Charges  prepaid. 


BUNGALOW  POULTRY  FARM 

C.  H.  Chandler.  Prop. 
Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J. 
Phone  Plainsboro  628 


Per  100  Per  1000 

March  ..$16  $150 

April  ...  15  140 

May  ....  14  130 

June  _ 12  110 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..$12.00 


S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00 


S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa.  -  -  .  Box  No.  161 


High  quality. farm  bred  S  C.  White  Leghorn  Chick 

from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  prt 
duction, size  of  bird  and egg.artd  hatchedinourelet 
trie  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousart 
Vo  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturd; 
chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Genesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 
- - — Esarm&y — 


xguaiiljr  IzlULHS 

From  high  producing  st< 
—free  from  disease.  Sm 
Hatched Sturdy  a 
vigorous.  Big  profits  fo: 

Quality  Is  High- 
Prlce  Is  Low 

100^  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FRI 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wantc 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fairport.  H. 


CHICKS  S’  C-  W-  Le»-  512.  Barred  Bocks  $14. 
LIUV/Al)  nixed  $10.  per  hundred.  Post-paid.  Bred  un¬ 
der  my  supervision  from  free  range  stock.  Circular  free. 

L.  E.  STRAWSEB,  Box  30  He  ALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  ONE  MATING  ONLY. 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICES 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  .  .$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain’’  .  14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen’s  Strain’’  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  amd  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di¬ 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
oUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS  OF  CHICKS  WEEKLY  BEST  BY  TEST 

For  delivery  after  March  1  book  your  order 


S.  C.  Wh.  or  Br.  Leghorns  . $13.00  per  100 

Barred  Rocks  . $15.00  per  100 

L.  B.  Broilers  . $10.00  per  100 

H.  B.  Broilers  . $12.00  per  100 


Free  and  100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed 

Can  also  furnish  Anconas.  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  Minorcas,  Bf.  Leghorns.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15e  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  L 
Reds.  Wh.  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER.  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Eggs-Chicks 

Get  Value  Received  from  Justa  A  Lay¬ 
ing-Paying  Strain.  Blood  Tested  & 
Trap  Nested.  Extra  Ordinary  Products 
at  Ordinary  Prices.  Some  March  Chix 
left. 

JUSTA  POULTRY  FARM 

Southampton,  -  --  -  N.Y 

Hamptons 

Black  Leghorn  Chicks 

THE  KIND  THAT  LAY 

The  famous  Hampton  Black  Leghorn  chicks  will  please 
and  satisfy  you  and  grow  into  the  best  layer  of  LARGE 
WHITE  EGGS  YOU  EVER  HAD.  Now  is  the  time  to  send 
your  order  in  for  choice  of  dates.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  Hampton,  Box  A,  Pittatown,  N.  J, 


ninv  CUIf'IfQ  Properly  Hatched  —  Safe 
BAD  I  UlllvIvD  delivery.  Barred  Rocks 
$14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA i 
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5% Interest 

/  ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  make 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


The  Radiophone’s  Meaning 

An  Advertisement  of 

the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


An  adventure  in  com¬ 
munication  was  made 
last  January  when 
transatlantic  radio  tele¬ 
phone  service  was  estab¬ 
lished  between  New  York 
and  London.  There  had 
been  previous  tests  and 
demonstrations.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  fact  that  at  certain 
hours  daily  this  service  was 
made  available  to  anyone  in 
these  cities  from  his  own  tele¬ 
phone,  created  such  public 
interest  that  for  several  days 
the  demands  for  overseas 
connections  exceeded  the 
ipacity  of  the  service. 

It  was  then  demonstrated 
that  there  was  a  real  use  for 
telephone  communication 
between  the  world’s  two 
greatest  cities.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  demonstrated  that  the 


American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany,  with  the  co-op¬ 
eration  of  the  British  Post 
Office,  was  able  to  give  ex- 
cellent  transmission  of 
speech  under  ordinary 
atmospheric  conditions. 

In  accord  with  announce¬ 
ments  made  at  that  time, 
there  will  be  a  continued 
effort  to  improve  the  ser¬ 
vice,  extend  it  to  greater 
areas  and  insure  a  greater 
degree  of  privacy. 

It  is  true  that  static  will 
at  times  cause  breaks  in  the 
ether  circuit,  but  a  long  step 
forward  has  been  made  to¬ 
wards  international  tele¬ 
phone  communication  and 
more  intimate  relationship 
between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


I  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 


flesli  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor.  Can 
SO  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
irauteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

a  FAUST  BRYN-MAWR,  PA. 
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Where  the  Civil  War  Came  to  New  York 

( Continued  from  page  12) 


mitted  to  the  camp  2963  or  24%  died. 
With  a  single  exception,  it  is  the  worst 
record  of  any  Northern  prison.  It  must 
be  said  that  there  was  not  a  single  pris¬ 
on  camp — north  or  south— which  achiev¬ 
ed  any  reasonable  degree  of  success  m 
caring  for  its  inmates.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
there  was  little  pretense  to  what  we 
fondly  term  a  “Christian  Burial”.  There 
was  among  the  prisoners  a  chaplain  of 
a  Southern  regiment  who  tried  to  be  a 
shepherd  of  his  sheep  and  who  some¬ 
times  found  it  possible  to  say  a  hasty 
prayer.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that 
sometimes  when  a  member  of  the  Ma¬ 
sonic  Order  died,  representatives  of  the 
Elmira  Lodges  went  to  the  Cemetery 
to  render  him  the  last  honors  of  their 
Brotherhood.  Every  morning  the  one 
horse  wagon  that  served  as  a  death 
cart,  carrying  six  bodies  at  a  trip,  rattled 
through  the  streets,  the  two  miles  or 
more,  between  the  camp  and  the  un¬ 
used  corner  of  the  Elmira  Cemetery 
where  the  dead  were  laid.  At  times  as 
many  as  12  men  were  engaged  in  dig¬ 
ging  graves. 

Major  Colt  was  Just  and 
Sympathetic 

Against  a  background  dark  as  this,  I 
would  like  to  relate  a  story — a  story  of 
human  sympathy  that  lightens  the 
gloom.  The  Commandant  of  The  El¬ 
mira  camp  was  Major  Henry  V.  Colt 
a  man  who  filled  his  difficult  position 
with  justice  and  sympathy  thaf  was  ac¬ 
claimed  alike  by  friend  and  foe.  One 
day  there  came  to  his  office  two  Confed¬ 
erate  wives,  who  at  the  expense  of  great 
labor  and  difficulty,  had  passed  the 
blockade  and  made'  the  long  journey 
north  for  an  interview  with  their  hus¬ 
bands.  He  listened  to  them  as  they 
begged  this  favor  and  then  said  “I  can¬ 
not  grant  your  request.  It  is  an  inflexi¬ 
ble  rule  of  the  camp  that  no  civilian 
may  interview  a  prisoner.  No  one  short 
of  Washington  has  any  authority  to 
modify  this  rule  and  I  have  no  idea  that 
an  exception  would  be  made  in  your 
behalf.”  At  this,  the  women  burst  into 
bitter  weeping.  Then  he  continued  I 
think  you  had  better  remain  here  for  a 
little  while.  It  may  happen  that  some 
one  you  know  will  pass  by  or  perhaps 
be  sent  to  me  on  business.”  Summon¬ 
ing  his  orderly  he  said  “Locate  prison¬ 
ers  numbers  so  and  so.  See  that  they 
are  detailed  to  saw  wood  for  the  camp 
office  and  order  them  to  report  at  once 
to  the  Commandant  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions”.  The  trim  orderly  saluted  and 
went  on  his  errand.  A  few  moments 
later  two  prisoners  in  tattered  Confed¬ 
erate  gray  entered  the  office.  Instantly 
there  was  a  cry  of  recognition  and  each 
pair  was  locked  in  a  hungry  embrace. 
The  Major  turned  away  and  busied 
himself  with  his  work  apparently  obliv¬ 
ious  to  his  visitors,  while  the  reunited 
tried  to  pour  out  in  that  little  space  the 
pent  up  emotions  of  years.  At  the  end 
of  a  half  hour  he  turned  and  made 
known  his  special  instructions  as  to  how 
to  saw  wood.  Two  Johnnies  went  back 
to  the  pen  comforted  and  cheered  and 
two  women  went  on  their  way  almost 
light  hearted  and  content  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  perhaps  that  chivalry  toward  women 
in  distress  was  not  a  virtue  peculiar  to 
the  South  alone. 

It  is  a  pretty  story  and  I  hope  it  is 
all  true  for  it  casts  a  gleam  of  kindly 
human  sympathy  in  a  dark  place  where 

things  were  stern  and  sad  enough. 

*  * 

On  a  frosty  afternoon  of  this  January 
just  now  passing,  I  left  busy  Water 
street  in  Elmira  and  walked  north  until 
I  came  to  that  plot  of  ground  which 
the  United  States  has  set  aside  for  its 
own  dead — the  Woodlawn  National 
Cemetery.  I  went  through  the  open 
gate  and  stood  there,  scraping  the  snow 
away  so  that  I  might  read  the  names — 
Oh,  so  many  names — and  musing  upon 
the  wickedness  and  the  futility  of  war 
until  the  chilly  winter  dusk  came  down. 


And  above  every  Confederate  grave 
there  is  set  a  little  marble  stone  and  on 
it  you  may  read  the  soldiers’  name  and 
his  state  and  the  number  of  his  regi- 
ment  and  beneath  it  always  the  letters 
C.S.A. — Confederate  States  of  America. 
It  is  well  that  in  death  they  are  thus 
accorded  citizenship  in  that  brief,  ill, 
stared  Government  for  whose  sake  they 
died,  and  I  think  they  have  good  rest 
there  in  long,  straight  ranks  lying 
shoulder  to  shoulder  as  closely  as  ever 
they  stood  at  roll-call  in  the  long  ago. 
And  close  beside  with  only  a  path  be¬ 
tween  lie  the  men  who  died  for  the 
North.  Although  their  lines  are  so 
close,  I  saw  no  pickets  standing  sentry 
duty  there.  There  is  a  goodly  company 
of  them — 240  boys  who  wore  the  Blue- 
3022  who  wore  the  Gray — and  I  am  glad 
that  one  Government  cares  for  the  place 
where  they  lie  and  one  common  flag 
floats  over  all  and  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  on  each  Memorial  day  when  we 
turn  to  think  of  onr  dead,  there  are 
flowers  for  each  alike — flowers  for  the 
Blue — flowers  for  the  Gray. 

And  when  the  last  great  reveille  shall 
sound  and  all  men  shall  arise  to  give  an 
account  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
I  think  that  the  men  of  the  South  will 
cry  out  “Ours  was  the  bitterness  of  a 
great  defeat  and  yours  was  the  exulta¬ 
tion  of  a  great  victory”.  And  the  men 
of  the  North  will  answer  “Yes,  but  you 
fought  a  good  fight  and  you  died  for  the 
cause  that  you  deemed  just — so  your 
honor  takes  no  stain — and  we  are  broth¬ 
ers  after  all  these  years”.  And  then  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray'-  will  clasp  hands  and 
go  forward  unafraid  and  unashamed. 
These  men  died  in  hard  and  bitter  ways 
among  strangers  and  far  from  home- 
vet  for  a  cause  the}'’  thought  right — and 
thereby  they  are  immortal  and  heroic 
forever. 


Author’s  Note: — For  most  of  the  distinct.;' 
historical  material  in  this  sketch,  1  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Clay  Holmes,  sometime  a  resident  of 
Elmira  and  the  author  of  “Elmira  Prison  Camp’  . 
This  volume  is  written  in  the  spirt  of  fairness 
and  scholarship  and  is  a  noteworthy  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  . an  incident  of  our  national 
life  which  should  ever  remain  of  entrancing 
interest. 


Dynamite  For  Blasting-  Stumps 

“What  strength  dynamite  Is  best  for 
blasting  out  stumps?  How  much  wiii  be 
needed  for  each  stump!  Can  we  do  the 
work  or  should  we  get  someone  who  ha® 
had  experience." 

A  LOW  freezing  forty  per  cent  dyna- 
mite  is  about  right  for  blowing  out 
stumps.  A  rule  to  follow  in  determining 
how  much  to  use  is  to  divide  the  diameter 
of  the  stump  in  inches  by  four.  The  re* 
suit  will  be  the  number  of  sticks  to  use. 
Stumps  in  loose  soil  may  need  more 
Partly  rotted  stumps  will  need  less.  There 
is  nothing  complicated  about  using  dyna¬ 
mite  although  it  is  wise  to  remember  that 
it  is  a  high  explosive.  Follow  directions 
to  the  letter  and  use  caution.  If  you  have 
had  no  experience  your  Farm  Bureau  will 
be  able  to  help  you  out. 


See  that  the  wife  has  all  the  best  tools 
and  machinery  for  her  varied  departments 
of  nurse,  cook,  laundress,  etc.  It 
save  her  life. — C.  E.  D. 


j r- 


rr^ 

Agent — But  it’s  a  shame  to  let  yon)1 
husband’s  life  insurance  lapse. 

Fed-up  Female — I’ll  not  pay  ano-  -j- 
I’ve  paid  reg’lar  for  ctg  • 

'  I’ve  ’ad  no  luck  yet!  f  _ 

— London  Opinion. 


penny, 
years,  an 
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He  Who  Runs  May  Read 
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investment.  So  that  they  may  be  able  to 
support  themselves  and  families  accord¬ 
ing  to  good  standards  of  living,  and 
so  that  they  may  assure  their  customers 
of  an  orderly  marketing  of  wholesome, 

sanitary  milk  365  days  of  the  year.’  ’ 

■*  *  * 

Dr.  Livingston  Farrand :  “Nothing  is  so 
important  as  to  build  up  and  maintain  a 
better  standard  of  human  vitality.  There 
has  been  a  dramatic  change  in  the  picture 
of  the  human  family,  since  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury  when  the  average  term  of  life  was 
35  years,  to  the  present  when  the  average 
length  of  life  is  56  years.  We  could 
greatly  increase  this  latter  standard  if  we 
used  just  ordinary  common  sense  in  regard 
to  health  matters.  What  we  need  is  an 
informed  public,  to  realize  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  achieve  them.  We  need  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  personal  responsibilit3%  to 
apply  the  rules  of  hygiene  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  families,  to  the  end  of  greater 
effectiveness  and  greater  happiness.” 

Women  Help  Solve  Farm 
Problems 


Mrs.  Edward  Young:  “The  farming- 
problem  must  be  solved  by  those  living 
on  the  farms.  The  woman’s  part  in  this 
matter  is  varied :  to  help  keep  up  the 
morale  of  agriculture  when  difficulties 
arise;  to  help  to  see  that  the  farm  provides 
the  family’s  living;  to  promote  community- 
activities  in  behalf  of  schools,  churches, 
libraries  and  recreation  centers ;  to  help 
in  seeing  that  farming  is  represented  on 
public  boards  and  committees;  to  take  a 
part  in  the  national  agricultural  program, 
to  inform  herself  on  the  tariff,  on  farm 
relations,  to  understand  the  franchise,  to 
stand  by  the  Baumes  law;  to  help  in 
budgeting  the  farm  and  the  home  as  a 
,  practical  method  of  getting  means  of  real¬ 
izing  the  vision  of  a  higher  standard  of 
living  and  to  make  possible  a  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  rural  activity ;  to  become  informed 
as  to  the  principles  of  human  nutrition,  of 
personal  and  public  hygiene  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  health  program  and  to  understand  the 
principles  of  child  training,  and  generally 
to  become  mentally,  physically  and  morally 
efficient.” 

Dean  A.  R.  Mann  :  “In  no  other  country 
in  the  world  could  one  hear  such  a  report 
as  this  (referring  to  Mrs.  Young’s  report 
of  the  American  Country  Life  Commis¬ 
sion).  Particularly  in  the  cooperation  of 
farm  men  and  farm  women  in  working 
out  the  common  problems  of  agriculture 
as  seen  in  this  country,  there  is  nothing 
hke  it  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The 
things  in  which  farm  women  of  America 
take  a  major  interest  are  overwhelming. 
In  this  true  cooperation  has  arrived.  Be¬ 
tween  your  problems  and  those  of  the 
European  woman  there  is  one  great  mass 
difference.  With  the  European  woman 
work  is  much  more  a  farm  problem  than  a 
name  problem.  She  rises  very  early,  gets 
a  simple  meal  and  works  out  of  doors  all 
day  at  hard  field  labor  until  late  at  night, 
or  ten  coming  home  staggering  under  a 
reavy .  burden.  Home  Economics  in  Eu- 
rope  is  a  very  different  thing.  In  no 
country  will  you  find  any  institution  that 
even  remotely  resembles  this  Cornell  Col- 
ege  of  Home  Economics,  the  best  schools 
deal  only  with  the  elementary  principles 
a  grade  similar  to  those  taught  in 
American  high  schools.” 


How  to  Stop  Colds 

T  -Amy  Louise  Daniels,  director 
«~fa  Welfare  Research  Static 

•  best  insurance  against  colds,  sii 
ections,  mastoiditis  and  certain  eye  s 
j  nn  troubles  is  vitamin  A  according  to  ( 
atest  experiments  at  the  Research  Staff 
nd  in  feeding  200  children  of  the  Io 
^ty  Chddren’s  Hospital.  Vitamin  A 
.  -H'l!  milk,  cream,  butter,  leafy  ve; 
,e.s  ^  lettuce,  cabbage  and  spina 
r  ,ln  Pd1"6  c°d  liver  oil.  Proper  amoui 
these  foods  daily  prevent  these  troub 
in  case  of  real  illness  from  th< 
troubles  c°d  liver  oil  will  cure,  three  t< 
f  °0n  u  s  a  day  to  cure,  one  teaspoon: 
Pre\  ent.  Breast  fed  babies  are  not  sr 


PRICE  cutting  sins  against 
quality.  Price  cutting  sacri¬ 
fices  serviceability  —  because 
low  prices  are  often  made  by 
“skimping,”  by  adulteration 
and  substitution. 

The  United  States  Pure  Food 
.Law  made  the  sins  of  price  a 
crime.  But  this  law  protects 
you  only  on  the  things  you  eat. 

In  many  other  lines,  the 
“manipulation”  of  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  price  “baits”  is 
not  illegal— 

For  example,  cutlery  may  be 
stamped  and  not  hand  forged. 
Aluminum  ware  may  be  made 
of  light  weight  metal.  Enamel 
ware  may  have  two  coats  in¬ 
stead  of  the  standard  three.  A 


In  clothing,  a  cheaper  lining 
saves  25  cents  per  coat ;  a  cheap¬ 
er  sleeve  lining  alone  saves  15 
cents;  composition  buttons 
save  5  cents;  cheaper  pocket 
material  5  cents ;  a  belt  not  in¬ 
terlined  saves  5  cents. 

A  “skimped”  pattern  saves 
material.  A  leather  lined  coat 
can  be  made  two  inches  shorter, 
with  wide  cloth  facings— saving 
50  cents  per  coat. 

These  are  the  sins  of  price. 

For  Fifty-five  years,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.  has  sold 
only  reliable,  standard  goods. 
Quality  first  —  then  low  price 
—but  we  never  sacrifice  qual¬ 
ity  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price. 


price  a  few  cents  lower  is  always  A  Price  too  low— makes 

a  tempting  price.  Cost  too  great. 


Jin  example  of  Ward  Quality 

This  shoe  has  a  second  sole  as  good  as  the  outer  sole.  Similar 
appearing  shoes  are  sold  at  25  cents  less— by  making  the  second 
sole  of  leather  costing  20  cents  instead  of  45  cents.  Such  shoes 
are  worn  out  when  the  first  sole  wears  through.  The  saving  in 
cash  is  25  cents— the  loss  in  serviceability  at  least  $2.00. 


the 


Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue Jor  Greater  Savings 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


ject  to  sinus  troubles  and  similar  diffi¬ 
culties.  Bottle  fed  babies  do  not  always 
assimilate  the  vitamins  of  cow’s  milk, 
hence  cod  liver  oil  and  vegetable  juices 
help.  Condensed  or  evaporated  milk  is  not 
a  good  food  for  babies.  Babies  fed  on 
these  are  fat,  but  are  not  healthy,  being 
especially  subject  to  sinus  and  mastoid 
troubles.  Raw  milk  quickly  brought  to  a 
boil  is  more  easily  digested  than  raw  or 
pasteurized  milk  as  the  curds  formed  in  the 
process  of  digestion  are  smaller.  Orange 
juice  added  to  the  milk  aids  in  digestion 
and  gives  valuable  vitamins.” 

*  *  * 

Professor  Martha  Van  Renseelaer:  “I 
was  asked  recently  to  give  my  favorite 
quotation.  After  considerable  thought  I 
decided  that  the  sentence  appearing  on  the 
first  page  of  one  of  the  Cornell  Study 
Club  bulletins  best  exfiresses  mv  senti¬ 


ments.  ‘Let  no  woman  ever  dare  to  think 
that  her  education  is  finished’.” 

*  *  * 

Dean  Cornelius  Betten :  “There  is  no 
use  claiming  too  much  for  education.  In¬ 
heritance  and  home  training  also  have  a 
big  part  in  the  success  of  the  student.  This 
college  is  concerned  in  finding  out  what 
good  education  is  today,  how  best  to  train 
its  students  to  successfully  meet  problems. 
You  people  of  the  State  have  a  part  in 
this.  Do  your  best  to  cooperate  by  im¬ 
pressing  us  with  the  demands  of  life  to¬ 
day.” 


Big  Sale  of  Wool  Is  Made  by 
Sheep  Growers  Association 

TWO  big  sales  recently  completed  by 

the  New  York  State  Sheep  Growers 
PnnDPfQ  tl  VP  A  CC^rnfiAn  «"* 


part  of  the  wool  held  in  storage  by  that 
organization  for  a  better  market. 

Some  175,000  pounds  of  the  Half- 
Blood  Combing  Grade  was  sold,  and 
70,000  lbs.  of  Three-Eighth  Blood 
Combing.  Both  grades  brought  a 
good  price,  considering  prevailing  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  F.  E.  Robertson,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Association,  reported. 

The  remainder  of  the  wool  still  held 
by  the  Association  will  be  sold  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  believed. 

Satisfactory  sale  of  members’  wool 
has  been  more  difficult  during  the  past 
year  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the 
Association’s  existence,  Mr.  Robertson 
stated  recently.  Foreign  competition,  it 
is  said,  has  forced  domestic  manufactur- 
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Put  health  first 


when  you  buy 


a  bedspring 


Each  genuine  Foster  Idea? 
Spring  hears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail.  If  you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn’t  a  Foster  Ideal. 
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This  Cooking  Secret 

adds  new  zest  and  relish 


THIS  seasoning  secret  will  give 
everyday  foods  a  different, 
altogether  delicious  flavor.  Just 
spread  Gulden’s  on  steak,  ham, 
veal,  hamburger,  cabbage,  etc., 
before  coo\ing.  As  they  cook,  the 
mellow  mustard  flavor  and  the 


delicate  spices  in  Gulden’s  spread 
through  the  food,  making  every 
mouthful  taste  like  more!  Try 
it  in  your  cooking  today. 

Write  for  free  Recipe  Book. 
Charles  Gulden,  Inc.,  Dept.  A-63 
48  Elisabeth  St . ,  New  Y ork  City. 


GULDEN’S  MUSTARD 

Use  it  as  a  seasoning  in  cooking 


For  Grange  Lecturers  . 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  m  preparing  Grange  programs 

we  have  outlined  briefly  three  debates.  .  , 

Should  Farmers  use  Saturday  afternoon  as  a  half  holiday? 

Is  Prohibition,  under  present  conditions  a  damage  or  a  beneTit: 

Is  the  young  farmer  who  selects  farming  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake. 

We  -anil  mail  anyone  or  all  three  outlines  to  any  Grange  Lecturer  or  to  anyone  who 
will  use  them  on  receipt  of  your  request,  enclosing  6c  the  amount  of  postage  required  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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The  New  Spring  Styles 

( iy4s  Miss  Dunmgan  Sees  Them  In  The  Shops 


OPRING  is  in  the  air  and  the  shops  have 
heralded  its  coming  with  a  refresh¬ 
ingly  new  array  of  dresses,  coats,  hats  and 
accessories  which  are  of  interest  to  those 
who  would  be  correctly  dressed.  From  all 
indications,  the  woman  of  good  taste  pre¬ 
fers  smart  simplicity  and  finished  work¬ 
manship  in  her  new  spring  clothes. 

Coats,  straight  in  line,  show  elaboration 
of  cut  in  the  form  of  yokes  and  sleeves. 
There  are  the  tailored  styles  in  imported 
tweeds  without  fur,  neutral  colored  tweeds 
with  fur,  basket  weaves  with  kit  fox  and 
loosely  woven  fabrics  in  tans  and  ombre 
colors  for  daytime  wear.  The  soft  kash- 
mier  woolens,  suede  cloth,  kashmereen, 
silk  and  satins  for  dress  show  new  tuck- 
ings  and  yoke  effects  to  relieve  straight 
lines 

In  fur  trimmings  the  baby  fox,  American 
broadtail,  squirrel,  and  summer  ermine  are 
used.  The  full  length  or  waist  length 
shawl  collar  is  good  and  a  tailored  style 
collar  worked  up  in  flat  furs  is  popular. 
Cuffs  are  usually  of  the  coat  fabric. 

The  two-piece  tailored  suit  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  this  spring.  Fashion 
allows  a  wide  choice  of  colors  and  ma¬ 
terials,  but  demands  that  all  be  man  tailor¬ 
ed  to  be  really  smart.  Skirts  are  plain. 
Jackets  are  short,  single  or  double  breasted, 
fastened  with  one  or  two  buttons,  plain 
or  bound  with  braid,  belted  or  unbelted 


with  knife,  box  or  fine  pleats  in  front  or 
all  around.  The  one-piece  dress  is  good 
but  there  are  many  more  two-piece  styles 
shown.  The  blouse  is  long,  belted  at  the 
low  waistline  with  belt  of  self  material 
plain  or  stitched.  Sleeves  are  long  and 
the  very  neck  is  collarless  finished  with 
stitched  or  plain  band  with  or  without  an 
added  bow  knot  of  self  material. 

Although  it  is  a  season  when  styles  are 
characterized  by  slenderness  of  line,  there 
are  becoming  styles  for  everyone.  Those 
who  are  slim  and  need  not  count  their 
calories  will  find  the  pleats,  group  tucking 
and  shirred  fullness  help  much  to  soften 
angular  lines.  Those  who  think  calorie 
counting  a  nuisance  and  are  inclined  to  be 
stout  find  many  styles  with  flat  pleats, 
stitching  and  band  trims  in  lines  which 
slenderize  their  silhouette,  and  emphasize 
youthfulness. 

Smart  detail  is  emphasized  in  the  self 
trimming  used  on  the  three-piece  dress 
illustrated.  It  is  made  of  Darby  red  wool 
jersey,  a  popular  bright  red  feature  for 
spring.  The  skirt  is  knife  pleated  in  front 
with  plain  back.  Rows  of  machine  stitch¬ 
ing  across  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt 
holds  the  pleats  in  place. 

The  blouse  shows  a  combination  of  fine 
tucks  and  a  point  trim  of  self  material  in 
the  form  of  a  yoke  facing  the  round  neck. 
The  closeness  of  the  pin  tucks  is  gradu- 


Left  to  right:  Misses'  three-piece  ensemble  of  red  Jersey  and  velveteen ;  Frost  crepe 
dress  combines  navy  and  Marinette  blue;  One-piece  style  of  peach-colored  crepeHa. 

U  I  t- OO  J  1  .  1  j.  .  ..  j.  - : C' .  ~  .v4-  Amnboeie  OOP  CP  n  *0  MPU/  stvlft  tSIJ  □  6  M  C » 


as  you  prefer.  Made  slim  and  straight  in  ated  in  the  sleeves.  A  black  belt  adds  ihe 
twill  or  soft  tweed,  they  are  extremely  finishing  touch.  The  separate  jacket  is  oi 
youthful.  The  navy  suit  is  worn  with  a  matching  velveteen  with  point  trim  of  jer- 
white  silk  blouse,  black  and  white  hat,  sey,  bound  buttonless,  red  bone  buttons  and 
black  gloves,  hose  and  shoes.  With  a  self  color  shoulder  flower.  The  dress  » 
beige  blouse  it  appears  best  with  beige  complete  without  the  sleeveless  jacket,  out 
hat,  gloves  and  hose  and  tan  or  black  the  latter  makes  it  an  ensemble  suitable  tor 
shoes.  A  grey  blouse  suggests  a  grey  many  occasions. 

or  French  blue  hat  and  grey  hose.  Worn  with  it  is  a  close-fitting  red  n 

A  becoming  dress  and  an  -accompanying  o£  straw  with  red,  black  and  white  r 
coat  may  best  solve  the  problem  of  spring  insets  in  crown.  The  down-turn  brim, 
clothes  for  many  of  you.  In  this  case  new  note  in  millinery  for  spring  is  iaceu 
your  coat  must  be  soft  even  though  it  be  a  with  ribbon  and  a  rhinestone  arrow  pm 
tailored  style,  and  the  accompanying  dress  decorates  the  front  of  crown, 
must  be  soft  and  simple  in  line.  ( Continued  on  opposite  page) _ ^ 

Dresses  range  in  type  from  the  dignified 
crepe  satins  with  dull  surface  yoked  and 
cuffed  to  shiny  surface  in  many  new  ways 
to  practical  straight  line  styles  and  the 
dressy  models  of  crepe,  chiffon  and  laces. 

There  are  dresses  with  tiered  skirts, 
collarless  necklines  in  square,  V  and  round, 
fine  pleats,  tucks,  stitchings,  side  drapes, 
bolero  styles  with  smartly  tied  collars,  lace 
vestees,  yokes,  youthful  belted  styles  and 
tailored  frocks  with  clever  collar,  cuffs 
and  matching  shoulder  flowers.  Each 
frock  has  its  detail  which  makes  it  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  silhouette  or  the  general  out-line 
of  all  dresses  remains  slender.  Skirts  are 
short  with  snug  hip  lines,  and  are  made 


_ _  _'ices.  Introduces  sen 

isational  5-Year  Guarantee" 
Bond  on  Stoves,  Ranges,  l'uT 
naces.  200  styles  and  sizes.  Beau 

tifol  porcelain  enamel  range- 
^to=wCombination  ffaa  and  coal i 

r  Umera.  Write  today  foi 
book. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
801  Rochester  Ave. 
tfafAmaZOO.  ifllCI** 
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Letters  Are  Like  Visits 


(27)  333 


|F  you 


Thej?  Have  the  Power  to  Spread  Gloom  or  Good  Cheer 


do  get  that  letter  written,  then 
make  it  as  cheerful  and  interesting  as 
possible.  Instead  of  reciting  the  family 
woes — we  all  have  a-plenty  without  hear¬ 
ing  everybody  else’s — the  recipient  of  your 
letter  will  enjoy  it  far  more  if  you  tell 
the  interesting,  intimate  details  that  you 
would  tell  in  your  conversation.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  a  friendly  letter,  after  all — 
to  put  down  on  paper  your  side  of  a  con¬ 
versation,  and  it  should  be  just  that 
natural. 

A  gloomy,  whining  letter,  while  it  may 
relieve  the  feelings  of  the  writer  to  so 
express  him  or  herself,  often  produces  a 


Springtime  Frocks 


A  smart  little 
frock  for  growing 
girls  is  shown  in 
pattern  2904. 
The  touches  of/ 
shirring  at  wrist  \ 
and  hip  give  it  a 
decidedly  fashion¬ 
able  air.  Wool 
jersey,  cashmere, 
woo!  crepe  or 
crepe  de  chine 
would  make  up 
very  nicely  in  this 
pattern  which  cuts 
in  sizes  6,  8,  10, 
12  and  14  years. 
The  8  year  size 
requires  only  2 
yards  of  40  inch 


material. 
13c. 


Price 


Z904 


Pattern  2995 

with  its  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  bolero 
style  is  right  in, 
the  fashion.  The\ 
straight  back 
front  plaits  and 
boyish  collar  are 
also  distinctively 
this  season’s  mode. 
The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  40 
and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36 
inch  size  requires 
3?4  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with 
54  yard  of  32  inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


2995 


.  Pattern  2972 
M  a«  excellent 
Pattern  for  both  i 
slender  and  full 
figures  as  well  as 
being  good  for  all 
kinds  of  general 
wear.  Made  of 
plain  goods  and 
trimmed  with 
bands  of  contrast¬ 
ing  color,  plain  or 
small  plaid,  beau- 
,lful  color  combi¬ 
nations  may  be 
used.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  in¬ 
ches  bust  measure. 
Price  13c. 


297  21 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes 
Nearly  and  correctly  and  enclose  with 
r°irtfC^  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin 
\ai“louSh  coin  is  sent  at  own  risk). 
p  l.12c  for  one  of  the  new  Spring 
ashion  Catalogues  and  send  to  Pat¬ 
tern  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York 
Lity. 


lasting  effect  of  depression  on  the  one  who 
receives  it.  I  have  known  many  a  girl  to 
write  home  that  she  was  so  homesick  she 
couldn’t  stand  it  any  longer.  Then,  after 
thus  expressing  herself  and  perhaps  hav¬ 
ing  a  little  cry,  she  felt  better  and  went 
off  with  the  crowd  to  skate  or  to  the 
movie.  At  the  other  end  of  the  line 
mother  for  weeks  would  worry  about 
daughter  who  was  so  miserable  and  un¬ 
happy,  while  daughter  had  forgotten  she 
ever  wrote  such  a  letter. 

Then  there  is  the  letter  that  is  full  of 
such  statements  as  this  “I’m  sorry  I  haven’t 
written  sooner,  but  I  have  been  so  busy” — 
“I  must  close  now,  there  is  so  little  news” 
-—or  excuses  which  were  far  better  left 
out.  Nobody  feels  flattered  to  be  set  aside 
for  more  interesting  things  and  everybody 
knows  that  if  you  really  want  to  write, 
time  can  be  found,  with  rare  exceptions. 

In  most  homes  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
letters  unless  definite  time  is  set  apart  for 
it.  What  is  more  important,  all  writing 
materials  should  be  grouped  together  and 
convenient  for  use.  A  desk  in  the  kitchen 
or  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  could  afford 
this  convenience.  For  the  woman  who 
does  her  own  work,  this  allows  her  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  roast  or  see  that  the 
potatoes  do  not  boil  over  while  she  tells 
her  sister  in  a  far-off  state  how  many 
chicks  she  is  raising  this  year  and  how  the 
hooked  rug  is  coming  on.  Or  when  an 
order  must  be  made  out  quickly  before  the 
mailman  comes,  there  won’t  be  the  frantic 
searching  upstairs  and  down  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  pen,  ink,  envelopes,  stamps  and  paper. 


Getting-  Lime  Out  of  Tea  Kettle 

'T'HERE  are  various  ways  of  remov- 
1  ing  the  lime  deposits  which  col¬ 
lect  in  the  teakettles  from  hard  water. 
One  method  is  to  leave  the  inside  of 
the  kettle  moist  and  set  it  outdoors  of  a 
cold  night  and  let  it  freeze.  This  -will 
loosen  up  the  deposits  so  they  can  be 
largely  scraped  out. 

Another  way  is  to  put  some  five  to 
one  solution  of  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  kettle,  letting  it  stand  a  few 
minutes  and  sloshing  it  around  so  as  to 
reach  all  parts  of  the  surface.  This 
will  soften  the  deposits  so  they  can  be 
scraped  out.  The  surfaces  should  then 
be  washed  thoroughly  and  scrubbed 
with  steel  wool  or  a  scrubbing  soap. 

Still  another  way,  especially  where 
the  kettle  is  of  aluminum,  is  to  remove 
any  wooden  handles,  bake  the  kettle  for 
some  time  in  a  rather  hot  oven,  then 
knock  the  deposits  loose  by  hammering 
on  the  inside  with  a  piece  of  wood 
around  which  a  rag  has  been  wrapped. 
Sometimes  the  dry  kettle  is  set  directly 
over  a  low  fire,  to  do  this,  but  aluminum 
melts  at  a  rather  low  heat  and  if  one 
is  not  careful,  this  method  is  likely  to 
melt  the  bottom  right  out  of  an  alumi¬ 
num  one.  Strong  acids  or  alkalis  should 
never  be  used  in  an  aluminum  vessel  as 
it  is  particularly  susceptible  to  both 
these  substances. — I.  W.  D. 


The  New  Spring  Styles 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

Striking  combinations  this  season  con¬ 
sist  of  two  or  more  shades  in  the  same 
color  and  fabrics  of  different  textures  in 
one  shade. 

The  two-piece  elongated  bolero  style 
illustrates  how  effectively  Marinette  blue, 
a  little  deeper  blue  than  French,  is  com¬ 
bined  with  navy  and  white  trim. 

It  is  fashioned  of  frost  crepe.  The 
skirt  is  of  navy  with  band  trimming  of 
white  and  French  blue  on  bottom.  The 
skirt  is  in  narrow  box  pleats.  The  blouse 
is  of  Marinette  blue.  Scarf,  collar,  and 
sleeve  ties  are  finished  with  bias  bands  of 
white  and  navy.  The  self  colored  pocket 
is  trimmed  with  a  flower  motif  in  white 
chain  stitch ery.  Belt  is  of  white  kid. 

Characteristic  of  the  season’s  new  hats 
is  the  French  blue  felt  with  double  down¬ 
turn  brim  which  goes  so  nicely  with  this 
costume.  The  crown  is  adjustable  to  suit 


the  wearer.  It  is  trimmed  with  rows  of 
stitching  and  a  blue  dagger  pin  holds  the 
folds  of  the  crown  in  place. 

If  you  are  planning  on  just  one  new 
dress  for  spring  and  want  something  that 
is  practical  as  well  as  smart,  choose  a 
crepella,  a  wool  crepe  fabric,  featured  by 
every  shop  and  strongly  recommended  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  wrinkle.  It  comes  in  dark 
colors  and  in  becoming  light  shades.  In 
light  colors  it  will  be  godtl  for  all-summer 
wear. 

The  two-piece  Misses’  dress  is  made  of 
peach-colored  crepella.  The  long  blouse 
is  trimmed  with  pin  tucking  and  a  triple 
V-neck  yoke  facing  of  self  material  which 
is  decidedly  new.  Sleeves  are  pin  tucked 
below  the  elbow  and  V  detail  repeated  in 
cuffs.  They  are  fastened  with  glass  cuff 
links. 

Tailored  belt  is  of  self  material.  Skirt 
is  made  with  a  plain  back  and  front  with 
six  tucked  pleats  ©n  each  side.  Two 
flowers  at  shoulders  are  of  silk  faille  in  two 
shades  of  peach. 

Many  crepella  dresses  are  trimmed  with 
tucking  in  diagonal  lines,  others  are  cut 
in  a  goemetric  way  to  produce  interesting 
color  combinations. 

So  popular  and  altogether  practical  is 
this  material  that  I  selected  a  style  which 
I  thought  would  be  particularly  becoming 
to  matrons  and  larger  types.  The  one- 
piece  dress  illustrated  is  made  of  light 
green  crepella  combined  with  bands  trim¬ 
ming  of  a  deepei'  green  and  black  and 
green  shaded  buttons.  Inverted  pleats  in 
the  front  and  sides  made  of  light  green 
crepe  allow  for  freedom  of  movement. 
Lines  of  this  dress  are  particularly  slender¬ 
izing.  Collar  can  be  worn  high  or  low. 

The  hat  was  made  for  this  dress.  It  is 
a  light  green  felt  trimmed  with  deeper 
green  grosgrain  ribbon  bands  and  ribbon 
brim.  Front  pleats  through  the  center  of 
crown  give  good  lines. 

Narrow  fitting  shoulders,  coat  cut  to 
softly  mould  the  figure,  and  groups  of 
diagonal  pin  tuckings,  striking  style  notes 
in  new  coats,  are  illustrated  in  the  one 
shown.  It  is  made  of  a  soft  green  suede 
cloth  trimmed  with  tan  American  broad¬ 
tail  shawl  collar  and  cuffs.  A  group  of 
inverted  tucks  at  center  back  allow  for 
extra  fullness  through  the  shoulders.  Cuffs 
are  buttoned  with  green  bone  buttons  and 
bound  buttonholes.  The  coat  is  lined  with 
tan  crepe  to  match  the  fur  trim. 

Hat  is  of  tan  wool  visca,  a  very  soft 
material  which  folds  and  does  not  muss.' 
Crown  is  tucked  in  the  top  to  fit  the  head. 
Brim  turns  up  in  the  front  and  droops 
enough  at  sides  to  show  grosgrain  ribbon 
band  trim  and  motif  in  two  shades  of  tan. 

There  are  a  few  new  things  to  say  of 
this  season’s  hats.  Crowns  are  close  fit¬ 
ting.  Felts  are  important.  Straws  are 
good,  including  a  new  linen-like  straw. 
Grosgrain  inserts,  sometimes  peering  from 
beneath  slashes  and  the  working  of  the 
fabric  in  swirling  creases  and  hand-sewed 
tucks  are  details  featured  in  the  down- 
turned  and  off-the-face  styles. 


Extra  help  to  get 
clothes  clean  more 
quickly,  more  easily! 
Unusually  good  soap 
and  plenty  of  naptha, 
working  together  in 
Fels *Naptha,  give 
extra  washing  help 
you’d  hardly  expect 
of  any  other  soap! 


ELS -NAPTHA 
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Cold 

Be  quick — be  sure 

Colds  are  dangerous.  Stop  them  at 
once.  Correct  their  damage.  Open  the 
>oweIs,  check  the  fever,  tone  the  sys¬ 
tem.  You  can  do  that  in  24  hours  with 
JILL’S.  This  way  is  efficient  and  com¬ 
plete.  It  is  so  well-proved  that  millions 
now  employ  it.  It  is  so  superior  that 
we  paid  $1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on 
minor  treatments.  Deal  with  a  cold  ia 
the  best  way  known — and  now. 

Be  Sure  It’s  Price  3fle 

CASGARA  J.  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


HEATING  PLANT 
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House 


INCLUDING  6  radiators,  large  steam 
boiler,  pipe,  fittings,  valves,  air  valves 
and  asbestos  cement. 

We  Pay  the  Freight. 
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COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 
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«  A  SSAULTING  the  cook?”  quoth 
the  man  in  uniform.  “Good!  Kill 
the  thrice-accused  thieving  food-spoiler, 
and  may  le  bon  Dieu  assist  you. 

I  gathered  that  he  was  not  very  fond 
of  Slushy. 

“His  assistance  will  not  be  required, 
Monsieur  le  Contremaitre,  said  the  smil¬ 
ing  Boldini,  and  with  horrible  oaths  and 
grimaces  and  the  worst  possible  grace, 
the  cook  produced  a  number  of  loaves  of 
bread,  a  pail  of  cold  stew,  and  some 
macaroni. 

“We’ll  have  that  hot,”  announced  Bol¬ 
dini,  pointing  to  the  stew. 

With  violent  curses  the  cook  said  we 
would  not— and  the  crowd  snarled. 

On  understanding  this  reply,  Hank  in¬ 
structed  Boldini  to  inform  the  cook  that 
unless  he  did  precisely  as  he  was  told, 
there  would  be  great  sorrow  for  him  when 
we  had  fed.  If  he  were  obedient  he  would 
be  forgiven. 

The  stew  was  put  over  the  galley-hre 
in  a  great  pan. 

“Can’t  he  rustle  a  few  onions  and  secli  i 
enquired  Buddy,  pushing  into  the  galley. 

Seeing  that  he  was  a  very  small  man, 
the  cook  gave  him  a  violent  shove  in  the 
chest,  and  sent  him  staggering. 

“I’ll  talk  to  you  posthumorously, 
Cookie,”  said  Buddy,  with  ominous  calm. 
“We  wants  you  whole  and  hearty  like, 
for  the  present.” 

“Out,  little  dog !  Out,  you  indescribable 
pollution,”  snarled  the  cook  in  French. 

Under  Boldini’s  instruction  and  Hank’s 
compulsion,  the  cook  produced  a  string  of 
onions  and  added  them  to  the  soupe. 

Before  long,  we  were  squatting  on  the 
deck  each  man  with  a  well-filled  gamclle 
oX  excellent  stew  and  a  loaf  of  biead, 
feeding  heartily  and  calling  blessing  on 
Hank,  the  hero  of  the  hour.  Vogue  tried 
to  kiss  him. 

Again  the  fat  cook  emerged  from  the 
galley  in  search  of  relaxation  and  repose, 
and  with  a  curse  turned  to  go. 

“He  ought  by  rights  to  give  us  each  a 
litre  of  wine,”  said  Boldini.  “He’s  got 
it  and  means  to  sell  it.” 

“Say,  Bo,”  shouted  Hank  thereupon. 
“Don’"  desert  us !  Did  you  say  it  was  wine 
or  cawfee  you  was  keeping  fer  us?” 

Boldini  translated. 

“  ’Cre  bon  sang!”  roared  the  cook,  rais¬ 
ing  his  hands  above  his  head,  and  then 
shaking  his  big  dirty  fist  at  Boldini. 

“Sounds  good !”  remarked  Buddy. 

“I  guess  he’s  saying  ‘No,’”  opined 
Hank.  “I’ll  make  signs  to  him  again,” 
and  he  rose  and  strode  towards  the  gesti¬ 
culating  ruffian. 

The  cook  retreated  into  the  galley,  one 
hand  to  his  throat. 

“Look  out  for  a  knife,”  called  Boldini. 

But  the  cook  was  cowed,  and  reappeared 
with  a  wooden  bucket  containing  three  or 
four  quarts  of  wine.  This  he  handed  to 
Hank,  with  a  wish  that  it  might  choke 
him  first  and  corrode  his  interior  after. 

He  then  requested  Boldini  to  inform 
us  that  we  were  a  cowardly  gang  of 
apaches  and  wolves,  who  were  brave 
enough  in  a  band,  and  slinking  curs  in¬ 
dividually.  He  would  fight  and  destroy 
every  one  of  us — except  the  big  one — and 
glad  of  the  chance. 

Boldini  did  so. 

“I’m  the  smallest,”  remarked  Buddy,  and 
left  it  at  that,  while  he  finished  his  bread 
and  wine. 

According  to  Boldini  it  was  this  scoun¬ 
drel’s  regular  custom  to  pretend  to  each 
draft  of"  ignorant  browbeaten  foreigners 
that  the  Government  made  no  provision 
for  then,  and  that  what  they  wanted  they 
must  buy  from  him.  If  they  were  abso- 
lutelv  penniless  they  got  precisely  nothing 
at  ail  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  the  cook 
sold  their  wine  and  rations  to  other  steer¬ 
age  passengers  or  to  the  sailors. 

We  lay  on  the  deck  propped  against  the 
hatch  far  into  the  glorious  night,  Hank  and 
Bubbv  rolling  cigarettes  with  my  tobacco, 
and  leaves  from  my  pocket-book,,  while 
I  enjoyed  my  dear  old  briar,  as  we  listened 
to  Boldini’s  wonderful  tales, of  the  Legion. 

The  moon  rose  and  flooded  the  sea  with 
silver  light;.... 

By  this  time  tomorrow,  I  might  be  with 


Beau  Geste” 


asleep,  woke  cold  and  stiff,  and  retired 
to  a  very  unpleasant  hole  in  the  fo’c’sle, 
where  there  were  tiers  of  bunks  and  many 
sorrows. 

I  slept  for  about  ten  hours  and  woke 
feeling  as  fit  as  a  fiddle  and  ready  for 
anything— particularly  breakfast. 

*  *  * 

According  to  Boldini,  this  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  should  consist 
of  stew  and  bread.  At  ten-thirty,  by  his 
advise,  we  appointed  Hank  as  spokesman 
and  sergeant,  with  Boldini  as  interpreter, 
“fell  in”  in  front  of  the  galley,  and  await¬ 
ed  events  like  a  squad  on  parade. 

“Eats  at  eleven,  hot  and  plentiful, 
Slushy,”  said  Hank,  as  the  cook  came  to 
the  galley-door  in  obvious  surprise  at  the 
orderly  disciplined  assembly. 

The  cook  snarled  and  swore. 


—By  C.  P.  Wren 


After  breakfast — soupe  and  bread  again 
— Buddy  requested  Boldini  to  ask  the  cook 
to  step  outside. 

“What  for?”  asked  the  cook  contemp¬ 
tuously. 

Buddy  requested  that  the  man  should 
be  informed  that  he  was  a  coyote,  a  skunk, 
a  low-lifer,  a  way  down  ornery  bindle-stiff, 
a  plate-licking  dime  pinching  hobo,  a  dod- 
gasted  greaser,  gol-durned  sneak-thief,  and 
a  gosh-dinged  slush-slinging  poke  out- 
pinching  piker.” 

Boldini  merely  said : 

The  little  man  calls  you  a  mean  lying 

thief  and  a  cowardly  mangy  cur . He 

spits  on  you  and  he  wants  to  fight  you. 
He  is  a  very  little  man,  chef.” 

He  was,  and  the  cook  rushed  out  to  his 
doom.  I  fancy  myself  as  an  amateur  box¬ 
er.  I  thought  of  a  fat  sluggish  snake 
and  an  angry  mongoose,  of  which  Uncle 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 
that  he  is  the  thief. 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  troUDle  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 

He  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two  recruits  who  are  Americans  and  becomes  popular 
with  the  others  because  he  has  money  to  spend.  They  embark  for  Africa  and  find 
they  must  fight  for  their  food  on  the  ship. 
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T  l.onm  tr>  tier!  African  cnacil 


“Do  lie  want  me  to  make  signs  at  him  ?  ’ 
asked  Hank  of  the  interpreter. 

Boldini  informed  the  cook  that  the  draft 
knew  precisely  what  its  rights  were,  and 
that  it  was  going  to  have  them.  If  there 
was  delay  or  shortage,  or  if  anybody  suf¬ 
fered  any  ill-effects  from  the  food,  the  big 
man  was  going  to  beat  him  to  jelly. 

Squad’ll  parade  right  here  at  eleven, 
pronto,  for  the  hand-out  Slushy,”  said 

Hank.  “Be  on  time— and  stay  healthy - 

Squad — dismiss.” 

“Rompes!”  shouted  Boldini,  and  then 
made  all  clear  to  the  cook. 

At  eleven,  Hank’s  sergeant-like  crisp 
bawl,  “Recruits— fall  in,”  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  ship;  Buddy  appointed  him¬ 
self  bugler  and  Boldini  roared,  Rangez- 
zviis,  legionnaires !” 

The.  way  in  which  the  order  was  obeyed, 
made  it  clear  to  me  that  I  was  about  the 
only  recruit  who  was  not  an  old  soldier. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  surprised  at  in 
this,  however,  since  most  continental  armies 
are  conscript,  and  every  man  a  soldier. 
Certainly  Hank  and  Buddy  had  been  in  the 
army.  Later  I  learned  that  they  had  to¬ 
gether  adorned  the  ranks  of  that  fine  and 
famous  corps,  the  Texas  Rangers. 

Without  a  word,  the  cook  filled  the 
gamelles  with  hot  stew,  and  Hank  passed 
one  to  each  man,  together  with  a  loaf. 
He  then  gave  the  order  to  dismiss,  and  we 
sat  us  down  and  fed  in  contentment  and 
good-humour. 

At  eventide  the  scene  was  repeated,  and 
again  we  ate,  and  then  we  sat  and  smoked 
and  listened  to  the  Munchausenesque  tales 
of  Boldini,  who  had  certainly  “seen  life” 
as  he  said. 

He  was  boastful  and  he  was  proud  of 
escapades  that  did  him  little  credit.  If  he 
spoke  the  truth,  he  was  a  brave  man  and 
e  very  dishonest  one.  He  plainly  revealed 
himself  as  extremely  cunning,  tricky,  ava¬ 
ricious,  and  grasping.  And  yet,  with  all 
his  celeverness  and  greed,  here  he  was, 
glad  to  accept  a  sou  a  day  again,  to  keep 
himself  from  starving. 

Bubby  did  not  like  him. 

“A  crook,”  opined  he.  “Crooked  as  a 

snake  with  the  belly-ache . ” 

Early  on  the  third  day  we  sighted  the 


Hector  had  once  told  us. 

It  was  not  a  fight  so  much  as  an  ex¬ 
ecution.  Buddy  was  a  dynamic  ferocity, 
and  the  thieving  scoundrel  was  very  badly 
damaged. 

When  he  could,  or  would,  rise  no  more, 
Hank  dragged  the  carcass  into  the  galley, 
reverently  bared  his  head,  and  softly  closed 
the  door,  as  one  leaving  a  death-chamber. 
“He’s  restin’.  Hush!”  he  murmured. 
Hank  and  Buddy  never  held  official  rank 
in  the  musteroll  of  the  Legion,  but  they 
held  high  rank  in  the  hearts  of  the  legion¬ 
naires  who  knew  them.  That  recruit-squad 
would  certainly  have  followed  them  any¬ 
where,  and  have  obeyed  them  blindly. 

Sandstone  cliffs  appeared,  opened  out  to 
a  tiny  harbour,  and  we  approached  a  pier. 

We  were  at  Oran,  and  the  Corporal  who 
was  supposed  to  be  in  charge  of  us  made 
his.  first  appearance  on  foredeck,  formed  us 
up,  and  handed  the  squad  over  to  a  Ser¬ 
geant,  who  came  on  board  for  the  purpose. 

The  Sergeant  called  the  roll  of  our 
names,  ascertained  that  we  could  “form 
fours,”  “form  two  deep,”  and  turn  left  and 
and  right  correctly,  and  then  marched  us 
ashore. 

“I  am  in  Africa!”  said  I  to  my  self,  as 
we  tramped  through  the  wide  clean  streets 
of  the  European  looking  little  town. 

Down  a  street  -of  flat-roofed  houses  we 
marched,  and  across  the  broad  place,  stared 
by  half-naked  negroes,  burnous-clad  Arabs, 
French  soldiers,  ordinary  European  ci¬ 
vilians,  and  promenading  ladies  and 
officers. 

On  through  more  wide  streets  to  narrow 
slums  and  alleys  we  went,  till  at  length 
the  town  was  behind  us  and  the  desert  in 
front. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  marched  by 
a  fine  road  across  the  desert,  up  the  sand¬ 
stone  hills  on  to  the  cliff-top,  until  we  came 
in  sight  of  an  old  and  ugly  building,  anoth¬ 
er  Fort  St.  Jean,  which  Boldini  said  was 
Fort  St.  Therese  and  our  present  destina¬ 
tion. 

Into  the  courtyard  of  this  barrack-hos¬ 
telry  we  marched,  and  here  the  roll  of 
our  names  was  again  called,  this  time  by 
a  sous-officier.  All  were  present  and  cor 
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directed  to  break  off  and  follow  our  Ser* 
geant  to  a  barrack-room. 

As  I  went  in  behind  him,  with  Boldini 
..and  the  German,  Glock,  behind  me,  a  well, 
known  voice  remarked: 

“Enter  the  Third  Robber.’  It  was 
Digby’s. 

Michael  and  Digby  were  sitting  side  by 
side  on  a  bench,  their  hands  in  their 
pockets,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and  con- 
sternation  upon  their  faces ! 

“Good  God!”  exclaimed  Michael.  “You 
unutterable  young  fool !  God  help  us !. . . 

I  fell  upon  them.  While  I  shook  Mich, 
ael’s  hand,  Digby  shook  my  other  one, 
and  while  I  shook  Digby’s  hand  Michael 
shook  my  head.  They  then  threw  me  upon 
the  common  “bed”  (about  twenty  feet  long 
and  six  broad)  and  shook  my  feet,  finally 
pulling  me  on  to  the  ground.  I  arose  and 
closed  with  Digby,  and  Michael  pushed 
us  both  over.  We  rose  and  both  closed 
with  Michael,  until  all  three  fell  in  a  heap. 

We  then  felt  better,  and  realized  that 
we  were  objects  of  interest  and  concern, 
alike  to  our  acquaintances  and  to  the 
strangers  within  our  gates. 

“Gee  Fr  said  Buddy.  “Fightin’  already  l 
Beat  ’em  up,  Bo.” 

“Dorg-fight,”  observed  Flank.  “Chew 
their  ears,  son.” 

“Mad  English,”  shrugged  Vogue,  the 
French  embezzler.  “They  fight  when 
civilised  people  embrace.” 

Boldini  was  deeply  interested. 

“Third  robber!”  he  said  on  a  note  of 
mingled  comment  and  enquiry  to  Glock. 

“Beau  and  Dig,”  said  I,  “let  me  intro¬ 
duce  two  shore-enough  blowed-in-the-glass, 
dyed-in-the-wool,  whole-piece  White  Men 
from  God’s  Own  Country — Hank  and 
Buddy . My  brothers,  Michael  and 

Digby.”  ,  .  ,  , 

They  laughed  and  held  out  their  hands. 
“Americans  possibly,”  said  Digby. 
“Shake,”  said  Hank  and  Buddy  as  one 
man,  the  four  shook  gravely. 

“Mr.  Francesco  Boldini,”  said  I.  “My 
brothers,”  and  neither  Michael  nor  Digby 
offered  his  hand  to  the  Italian,  until  that 
gentleman  reached  for  it  effusively.  ^ 
“I  think  wine  is  indicated,  gentlemen," 
he  said,  and  eyeing  us  in  turn,  added, 

“  ‘when  we  three  robbers  meet  again,’  so  to 
speak.”  Michael  invited  Hank  and  Buddy 
to  join  us,  and  Boldini  led  the  way  and 
did  the  honours  of  Fort  St.  Therese. 

In  this  canteen  the  wine  was  as  good  as, 
and  even  cheaper  than,  the  wine  at  l  ort 
St.  Jean — cheaper  than  ordinary  draught- 
beer  in  England. 

We  three  sat,  drinking  little,  and  watch¬ 
ing  the  others  drink  a  good  deal,  for  v  nich 
Michael  insisted  on  paying. 

We  were  soon  joined  by  some  old 
legionnaires,  who  appeared  to  be  stationed 
permanently  at  the  place,  and,  from  them 
and  Boldini,  heard  innumerable  lurid 
stories  of  the  Legion,  for  the  truth  ot 
all  of  which  they  vouched,  with  earnesu 
protestations  and  strange  oaths.  I  notice 
that  the  earnestness  and  strangeness  o 
the  latter  were  in  inverse  proportion  to  t  ie 
probability  of  the  former. 

“I  preceive  we  are  not  about  to  en  er 
‘an  academy  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen 
where  religious  and  moral  training, 
acter-forming  and  development  of  jhc  m 
telligence,  are  placed  before  examination 
cramming,’  my  son,”  observed  Dig  o  ^ 
me,  quoting  from  the  syllabus  of  .oui  pi 
paratory  school,  as  we  left  the  canteen. 

“No,”  said  I,  “but  it  sounds  an  uncom¬ 
monly  good  school  for  mercenary  so 
diers”  (and  we  found  that  it  was  cel 

tainly  that).  .  r  -f 

“One  hopes  that  this  is  not  a 
sample  of  our  future  home-life  and 
mestic  surroundings,”  remarked  k  lC 
as  we  entered  the  barrack-room. 

It  was  an  utterly  beastly  place*  V'  ’ 
dirty,  and  depressing,  its  sole  fu™!f 
being  the  great  wooden  guard -bed  1 ", 
mentioned  (which  was  simply  a 
shelf,  innocent  of  mattress  or  cover  *» 
on  which  a  score  or  so  of  men  cou 
side  by  side),  a  heap  of  e.,1 
brown  blankets  in  a  corner,  and 
of  benches.  The  place  would  have  u 
graced  a  prison  if  used  as  a  corpnion 
Flowever,  Boldini  assured  us  tha 


rurf  cmnds  were  delivered,  and  we  were 


(  C nv  tin u ?rl  nn  Mae  3°) 
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name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Pups  and  Dogs.  Who 
wants  me? — am  black  with  white  markings  and 
tan  points,  rather  short  hair,  full  of  life  and 
grit:  will  drive  cows  next  summer.  Write  your 
wants.  W.  W.  NORTON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

RABBITS;  Cavies;  Pigeons  (1000  animals) 
Circular  for  stamp.  SUMMIT  RABBITRY, 

Bernharts,  Pa. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding, 
care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48  pages. 
Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILL¬ 
ER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 


PEDIGREED  GERMAN  Police  Dogs,  from 
champion  blood  lines.  An  excellent  litter  of  Wolf 
Grey  Pups.  Female  $15,  Males  $25.  Every  one 
shipped  on  approval.  ALFADALE  FARMS, 

Athens,  N.  Y.  >, 


.  TILBBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  “Come  Boss!  Where  is  Fido?  Here  he  is.” 
Beauties  ready  to  drive,  $25.  Bred  females,  $35 
up.  Weanling  pups,  $10  up. 


THOROBRED  White  Collie  puppies.  Island 
white  stock,  natural  heel  drivers,  4  mo.  old. 
Reasonably  priced.  R.  C.  DUNHAM,  Upper 
Lisle,  N.  Y. 


,  SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur- 
*1  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  COLLIES.  Males  $10.00;  Fe- 
$5.00,  ready  for  Spring  work.  A.  L. 
SPENCER,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


u  BIG>  strong,  healthy  Baby  Chicks — Brown, 
Buff  and  White  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White 
ivocks,  Anconas  and  Rhode  Island,  High  quality, 
reasonable  prices.  Write  for  free  catalog  and 
price  hst.  PORTLAND  HATCHERY,  500 
West  Walnut  Street,  Portland,  Indiana. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 
Rarge  lype,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
niras.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs, 
oive  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
ff ?ara™e  ,stra'ns-  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 

Fa  r  dS!’rr i2.r  pJice  and  Ouiek  shipping  date, 
l  ARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


«o2U^LITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
OW  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks, 
inv  for  pr‘9e  Hst.  Custom  hatch- 

£?•  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 


QUALITY  Baby  Chicks — Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Giants,  14c  up.  QUALITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Elkview,  Penna. 


TRAPNESTF.D  Barred  Rocksl  Catalogue 
Fhee!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


ROSE  COMB  brown  leghorns.  BRUSH,  Mil- 
ton,  Vermont. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $12.00-100; 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $14.00-100;  White  Rocks 
$15.00-100;  Broilers  $10.00-100.  Add  1c  per 
chick  in  lots  of  50,  2c  in  lots  of  25.  All  No.  1, 
Of  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — -White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  14c;  Barred  Rocks,  Beds,  Anconas  16c; 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  17c;  Giants 
20c;  Assorted  He.  Order  direct  or  send  for  cir- 
F„and  Prices.  Immediate  or  later  deliveries. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box  12. 


READ  results  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  experiments  with  White  Diarrhea — page  16 — 
Feb.  26th  American  Agriculturist.  Buy  your 
chicks  from  largest,  best-tested  100%  clean,  pro¬ 
duction  flock.  S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds  in  this 
section.  HARRY  HATFIELD,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices, 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chix— 
Our  own  production  bred  flock — 25  Chix  $3.25; 
50-$6.25;  100-$12.00;  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 

~  PRODUCTION  BRED  Single  Comb  white 

leghorn  pullets.  Light-Brahma  hens,  rocks  and 
cockerels.  Moderate  prices.  KAUYAFIOORA 
FARM,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Yearlings  $1.50  each, 
joying.  FRED  W.  UCKERT,  Milford,  N.  J.,  R. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

3  BIG  BRAHMA  Roosters  $4.25  each.  Kauya- 
hora  Farm  breeding.  JENNIE  YOUNG,  Ham¬ 
den,  New  York. 

EGGS— POULTRY 
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TURKEYS-DUCKS-GEESE  ' 

“mammoth  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 

Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  y0un-  stock 

OWEN^SevIlTe^O.26  Wi”nerS-  Write  M"RS-  s! 


HORNING’S  PRIZE  Winning  Bourbon  Reds 

Breeding  1  oms  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order  ear* 
ly.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  W  Holland  Tom 

smra,ld^Wls  each-  MRS‘  A‘  IJ- 


neS°atRS?a?e  FED  TURKEYS-lst  prize  win- 

liers  at  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial— Madison 
Square  .Garden  Eggs  $8.00  per  doz.  Young 
toms  weigh  20  lbs.  and  over.  A.  W  HARVEY 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y.  v  .c  x , 


BABY  CHICKS— Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed, 
One  quality.  One  price — $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
100  —  $12.00,  500  —  $57.50,  1000  —  $110.00. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock.  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 
Cherry  strain.  Choice  cockerels  and  chicks. 
SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns  $18,  Barred 
Rocks  $16,  Reds  $16.  Eighteenth  year.  YAR- 
MOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS.  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesviile,  Penna. 

SNOW  WHITE  POULTRY  Farm,  Gregory’s 
Leghorns,  Standard  of  Perfection,  greatest  lay¬ 
ers,  large  white  eggs  Breeders,  two  to  five 
years  old.  Baby  chicks.  Hatching  eggs.  Free 
catalog.  J.  E.  GREGORY,  Ilorseheads,  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 
hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circular. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Hannnond,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  FARM  ”200  and  300”  egg  strain 
Pedigreed  stock.  Baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
cockerels.  Leghorn  chicks,  19c;  Reds.  20c; 
Rocks;  Wyandottes.  Catalog.  MORRIS  FARM, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R4. 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


BRONZE  TT?7RKFV^:  £INE  MAMMOTH 
rSKONZE ,  TURKEYS.  Hardy,  vigorous  free 

range  stoex  with  massive  frames  and  finest’ mark- 

PLE  Dktvf  5tt  Book  order  now.  MA- 

fi.r.  DK1VL  FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

FOR  SALE — One  220  metal  covered  Old  Trus- 

/.SH  SMIT^Sodusr^.^  C°nditi°n-  MRS’ 


~„EG?  SES  Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 

OnK  mnr^v3^;  Gar  !ots  a  specialty. 

LOUIS  OLOI< SKY,  70 3  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


HATCHING  EGGS 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  batching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  HELLINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 

TURKEY  EGGS— from  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narranpansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Also  a  few  Toms. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

JERSEY  GIANT  Hatching  Eggs,  from  world’s 
best  exhibition  strains.  15 — $2;  100— $10.  Pre¬ 
paid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  aniece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

—  HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Mammoth 
Pekin  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs  $1.25  per 
,Goose  35c  each.  R.  Id. 

ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Penna.,  R.  D.  1. 


EjlG  C^?EoST°™e  used  second-hand.  30  dor- 

l.o)  if  6  Wr.th  flat!’  ers  and  llds-  Carriers  for 
bou.  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates  Ham- 

pers  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 

PACKAr^qTTPPT  vLeAUS  r!UOte  y°u-  EMPTY 

1 ACKAGL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 

bury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


farm  equipment 


w;5°-  A  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00  Oth¬ 
er  sizes  in  proportirn.  Same  silo  in  s'nrnc^ 
WHIPPLE  BROS..  l£  S«grtlS 

- — - - - — 


GONE  is  the  HARD  WORK!  No  more  back¬ 
aches!  The  CHAMPION  Wood  Splitting  Ma¬ 
chine  makes  splitting  wood  a  pleasure  Write 
Dept,  l,  CHAMPION  SALES  CO.  Box  60? 
Minneapolis,  Miss.,  for  full  information. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys.  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
S-t,?ck^for  sale-  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerels;  Msm- 
Bronze  turkeys:  Pearl  guinea.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

n  BUREBRED  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys.  GEORGE 
DELBRIDGE,  Maynard,  Ohio. 

TURKEYS — Purebred  mammoth  bronze  toms 
??^r-ker!.s’  Hom  best  strain.  Free  from  diseases. 
M.RS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Route  5,  Low- 
vi lie,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Calt- 

Whno-  g,e,”ma  farming  IS  _  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
arm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success, 
iou  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
we  come.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
/°'deJ  and  £et — °ur  farm  paper — “The 
i-arth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway. 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 

tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  equipment 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

r'e*  r  'tt  ,  ?  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 

ence  and 'purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ayohane,  N.  Y.  9 


50  ACRE  VALLEY  FARM  near  best  mar¬ 

kets,  easy  worked  production  tillage;  10  cow- 
creek-watered  pasture,  fruit,  sugar  bush  and 
equipment.  Cozy  7-room  cottage  painted,  con¬ 
creted  basement  barn,  poultry  houses;  6  cows, 
y/rg;  oattle,  team,  poultry  extension  equipment. 
All  $3500,  $1200  down.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadil- 
la,  N.  Y. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WANTED — Ginseng,  Skunks,  Raccoons,  Mink. 

Muskrats  $2.20;  Black  Rats  $2.50;  Weasels  $1.50. 
rlat  price-list  free.  STERN’S — Furriers,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

( Additional  Classified  Ads  on  page  30) 


HANDY  ANDY  Tells  how  to 


Use  Tree  Sprays 


SCALE  /NSECTS 

kill  fruit  trees  if  the¬ 
atre  ES  ARE  NOT  SPRAYED 

IP1M  NOW 

before  leaves  come  out 


&  GALLON  COMMERCIAL 
LIQUID  LIME-  SULPHUR. 
TO  8  GALLONS  OF  WATER 
Ot 

any  other  good  commercial 
spray  material. 


SPIMY  fH@r&@!U<SHLY 

TOUCHING  EVERY  PART  OF  TREE. 

USE  BUCKET  OR  BARREL  SPRAYER 
FOR  SMALL  ORCH^RDS^T 


1  Y  1*  WEAR  HEAVY  LEATHER. 

1  ’  GLOVES  AND  KEEP  THEM  DRY.- 
OVEREXPOSED  SKIN  WITH  VASELINE- - 

fymfidphiAjfaMld  f 

/  iuuv  -rue  \  •  s'  7  -  '  A 


DIVER’S  SUIT  ME  EYE.' 
THIS  11  Mg  PATENT 
•PRAYtNf  UNIFORM 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Lone  Scouts— Boy  Scouts 

The  Winners  of  the  Map  Drawing  Contest 


Agriculturist,  March  19,  1927 
SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


H.  &  K.  Northern  grown  strawberry  plants  are 
the  best.  Nothing  like  them  for  success.  ten 

hf»ct  ti'jrlnf ipo  rrpt  mir  nripp.liof  if  X  .. -  ■  T  i 


( Continued  from  page  29) 

HIDES— FURS— SHIPPERS  PATENT  ATTORNEYS 


I 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 

ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  jirices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  tor  an 
nrder  blank  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY ,  INC.  Box  A,  301  L.  ltth 
St.,  New  York  City.  


PATENT  SENSE— Valuable  Book  (Free)  for 
inventors  seeking  largest  deserved  profits.  LACEY 
&  LACEY,  665  F.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Estab¬ 
lished  1869.  


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


HAVE  just  been  looking  over  the  maps 

that  were  entered  in  for  our  map  draw¬ 
ing  contest  and  thought  you  would  be  in¬ 
terested  in  a  few  of  the  points  I  noticed 
about  them. 

1.  It  is  customary  to  have  north  at  the 
top  of  the  map.  Many  maps  did  not  fol- 


uto...  mem  iui  ^success,  ten 

best  varieties,  get  our  price-list  it  Is  free  HEY 
WOOD  &  KLIMOVICH,  Central  Square,  N.  ¥. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  TWO  MARRIED  MEN  to  do  gen¬ 

eral  tarm  work.  Will  give  preference  to  men 
who  are  familiar  with  orchard  work  and  trac¬ 
tors.  State  wages  received  in  last  position  also 
references.  Position  open  April  1st.  Write  to 
HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  New  Yoik 
City.  


WANTED:  Married  man  to  work  in  cow 

barn.  State  wages  received  in  last  position.  Also 
give  references.  HENRY  MORGEN1IIAU,  Ji., 
clo  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave. 
New  York  City. 


HELP  WANTED— Driver,  farm.  Salary— $54 

to  $66  per  month,  and  maintenance.  Applicants 
must  be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced 
in  handling  horses  and  general  farm  work,  and 
have  good  references.  Apply  by  letter  to 


Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— Gardener.  Salary— $72 


must  oe  111  guuu  - 

in  truck  gardening,  and  have  good  references. 
Apply  by  letter  to  BROOKLYN  STATE  HO« 
PITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


gULHX  i  I  lit  L! .  Utoiu 

LITSWORTH,  Sussex,  N.  .1. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


Romulus,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap 
boards — -Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — Ne 
Stock— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  thousand- 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


alusing,  Penna. 


STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


cspuuiilliy.  UCl  UC1IVL1UU  1UU3,  vonuuuo. 

E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  ¥. 


graiung.  1  id.  ‘tuu;  o  ius>.  i  usiiw 

TOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


oprays,  j  ci  scy  xj i  y  ivha,  jAiioLsi,  ctx..  w  1  uu  xv. 

prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


OdUMcU-llUll  glltUcuncuu. 

SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y. 


SUUil  Ci  Ilicil  JVC  L  XUl  VDUl  UUUL1  T>  1 

408,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER- 


x  I  U.C  pci  oduu.  uauu.  v 

orated  ware  $9.00  per  barrel. 


Boston,  Mass. 


measure.  write  ior  samples,  c-wr 
AWNING  CO.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


EVERYTHING  Printed!  FRAN  KLIN PRESS,  1  re 

B-28,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES,  te 

both  printed  with  name  and  address,  to  match,  1 
postpaid,  $1.50.  Guaranteed  test  value  ever  • 

offered.  Samples  free.  PRIN1ER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt.  | 

250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed  post-  I 

paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL-  J  fr 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y.  a; 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK  | 

_ _ _ _  f< 

Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— Fine  quality  Seed  Corn.  100  (-C 

Yellow  Dent,  Reid’s  Yellow  Dent,  White  Cap 
Yellow  Dent,  Bucks  Co.  Sweep  Stakes,  Lancaster  M 
Co.  Sure  Crop,  Wilson  soy  beans.  Write  for  sam¬ 
ples.  SHULL  FARM,  Box  5,  Tullytown,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley  Y 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  Profitable  crops  of  high-  g 

est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM,  1 
Hall,  N.  Y. 

JAPAN  ONION  Sets,  qt.  30c,  4  qts.  $1.  Lima  1 

Beans.  Pole  and  Bush.  lb.  35c.  Prices  post- 
paid  W.  E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  N. 

Y. 

DAHLIAS:  Choice  collection  10  named  vane-  1  c 
ties,  strong  healthy  tubers,  only- $1.00  postpaid 
if  ordered  before  March  25tli.  EARLL  DAHLIA  J  ^ 
FARM,  Clay,  N.  Y.  |  c 

FOR  SALE— Alpha  Barley.  Victory  Oats  Al-  I  ? 

sike  Clover.  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  B AL-  c 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  x.  |  g 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash-  ]  " 

ington.  Rust  Proof.  $1.25  hummed •  s 

and,  prepaid.  PLEASANT)  IEW,  Sadsamj-  ^ 

ville.  Pa.  1  e 

PEONIES,  8  varieties,  $2.50;  15 i  varieties  !ns,  ‘ 

$1.00:  6  varieties  Phlox.  $1.00;  40  Glauioli,  $1.00,  j 
'  Rambler  roses,  any  color,  2  for  $L00;  4  Bar¬ 
berry.  $1.00.  Fine  large  plants.  Catalogue  of 
others  free.  1  Peonv  extra  for  $5.00  oiders., 
BABCOCK  GARDENS,  Carrier  79,  Jamestown,  i 
New  York.  J  v 

v  RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New.  t 

-  two-rowed,  stiff  strawed.  Heavy  yielder.  Purity  t 

,  99.36.  Local  growers  wanted.  You  may  get  - 

seed  free.  Write.  LOAGACRE  FARM,  I  J 

-  Phelps,  N.  Y.  ] 

RELIABLE  FLOWER  SEEDS— Seven  gener-  I  1 
ous  packets  20c — 1  Cosmos,  Larkspur,  Sunflowei,  j  t 
Caldendula,  Annual  Chrys.  Double ‘Hc^vhock,  1 
^  mixed:  over  20  kinds.  MARY  FISHER,  At-  J 
f  lantic,  Pa. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry,  1 

V  Strawberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines  Fruit  trees, 
r.  Tapanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 

Everything:  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 

'  free  '  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 

Y. 

^  RED  SPY,  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  and  a 

7'  complete  line  of  fruit  trees.  Ornamentals  Glad¬ 
iolus.  Dahlias,  Canna.  etc.  Catalog  free.  PLEAS- 
,1  ANT  VIEW  GARDENS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  Cabbage  Seed  from  a  1 

heavv  yielding  strain.  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J.  1 
“  STAFFORD,  R.  No.  3.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

DAHLIAS:  10  named  Dahlias  $1,  choice  varie-  J 

ties.  MRS.  BERT  HAWES,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees 

APPI.E  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  25c 

—  each.  Baldwin,  Delicious.  Greening,  McIntosh 
e.  Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3J5  ft. 

&  15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vmes 

10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  2Sc.  Many 

—  other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
w,  first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog  | 
el,  free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 

and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 

—  Y. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

ni  GLADIOLUS  BULBS-The  famous  beautiful 

X  Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched.  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc-  1 
tions.  $1.  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction  1 
—  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
l-  Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  vane- 
fcs  ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  1 

Is’  Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
tc‘  GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
ec‘  Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

er-  25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  for  $1.10,  postpaid,  j 

00-  value  $2  SO.  All  colors,  selected  from  finest 
named  varieties.  L.  DEGLER,  1128  Green  St.,  | 
er'.  Reading,  Pa.  | 

ID 

,e.(  Plants 

STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp-  1 
te,  berrv  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will- 
ot.  ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver  j 
are  you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
)ur  fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  r.  G.  | 
VT  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

2.  Many  of  the  maps  took  in  too  much 
rritory  so  that  little  detail  was  possible,  i 

3.  It  is  customary  to  keep  lettering 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey 
Wakefield,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  iuo 
40c;  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25  Express  Collect- 
1000,  $1.25;  5000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  onions  same 
prices.  Large  plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue.  PIFL). 
MONT  PLANT  CO.,  Albany,  Ga. 


om  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Many  maps 
d  not  follow  this  rule. 

4.  Lettering  looks  neater  if  it  is  uni- 


I  am  just  pointing  out  some  mistakes 
you  will  do  better  next  time  and  not 
courage  you.  Some  very  good  maps 


The  Prize  Winners  Are: 

1.  Norton  Danielson,  Thompson,  Pa.- 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Strawberry  plants  of  the  earliest 
latest,  largest,  most  productive  and  everbearing 
varieties.  Raspberry  plants  of  the  best  red, 
black,  purple  and  yellow  varieties.  Blackberry' 
Loganberry,  Dewberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Goose¬ 
berry  and  Currant  plants.  118  kinds  of  hardy 
perennial  flower  plants  that  live  outdoors  dur¬ 
ing  winter,  such  as  Columbine,  Phlox.  Holly¬ 
hock,  Foxglove,  Bleeding  Heart,  Delphinium, 
Oriental  Poppy,  etc.  18  kinds  of  annual  flower 
plants  such  as  Pansy,  Aster,  Snapdragon,  Pe¬ 
tunia  Zinnia,  Salvia,  etc.  Dahlia  and  Gladiolus 
bulbs.  Roses,  shrubs,  vines,  hedge  plants.  Many 
kinds  of  vegetable  plants  and  roots,  such  as 
Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Tomato,  Pepper,  Sweet 
Potato,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish,  etc. 
Healthy  vigorous  plants  and  safe  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue, 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N,  Y. 


2nd.  Hilton  Smith,  Jewett,  New  York. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

v..»i  Scouts: 

One  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  degrees 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Elat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  in  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton,  Ga. 


FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  leading  varieties  $1-1,000,  express  collects 
prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 


Seed  Potatoes 


LUIUdlll  IMV/Ok  I  IIIU 

FRANK  T.  VAUGHN,  LSD-0 
(5  points) 
PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y.,  R.D.-5 


CERTIFIED  MICHIGAN  SEED  Potatoes 
grown  in  Penna.  for  one  year  with  a  yield  of 
548  bushels  per  acre.  Excellent  stock  at  a  low 
price.  J.  DONALD  PHARO,  Wall  St.,  Beth¬ 
lehem,  Pa. 


ear  Lone  ocoui  cuilui  . 

I  enjoy  the  letters  that  the  other  boys 

1  «  !  »  1  L  a  A  1-V1  n  n!  A  n  M  A  n  i'l  r'l  1  !  +  1  I  P!  et  I  M 


POTATOES— EARLY  IRISH  Cobbler-,  mil- 
selected,  official  yield  443  bu.  per  acre.  Russets. 
All  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JUNES, 
Trtrxton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Smooth 
Rural  Type,  Heavy-weight  Strain,  365  bu.  per, 
acre.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N. 
Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E,  A.  WEEKb, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


Scoutingly  yours, 

EDWIN  J.  BRYANT, 

South  Columbia,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES— Certified  Russet,  Rural, 
Early  Irish  Cobbler,  Bu.  $2.50.  Ten  Bu.  or  over 
$2.30,  freight  prepaid.  IRVING  E.  COUK, 
Munnsville,  N.  Y. 


r  di  uuici  otuuia. 

I  am  writing  again.  I  have  been  a  Lone 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
grown  in  far-North.  Vigorous  seed  that  ^  will 
grow  a  bumper  crop.  Price  attractive.  MORE)* 
VALE  FARM,  Sheldon,  Vt. 


ICC  uciui  c  iviiy  i 

I  soon  will  be  sixteen  years  old.  I  hunt, 


CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER  Potatoes. 
This  strain  is  practically  free  from  disease  and 
''vigorous  yielder.  Buy  your  seed  from  a  grow¬ 
er  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  of 
developing  disease  free  and  high  yielding  strains. 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  Russets,  He- 
brons,  Burbanks,  Bovee,  Triumph,  Peachblow.  Six 
weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  Postage  Stamps  on 
letters  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE, 


mere  ana  i  sure  aia  nave  <x  ywvu  ■ 

have  been  able  to  swim  for  three  years.  I 
also  had  a  ride  on  the  big  boat. 

I  do  not  do  much  trapping  now.  I  have 
caught  a  weasel  and  a  skunk.  I  have  two  [ 
dogs,  one  is  not  mine.  Mine  is  just  a  pup1 
and  he  has  killed  three  rats.  1  have  a 
bicycle  and  enjoy  riding  it  around.  The 
roads  are  frozen  and  cut  up  so  I  cannot] 
ride  it  now.  I  go  to  school  at  Dennison 
Corners.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  this  ( 
year.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  other  scouts  and  I  will  answer  all 
letters. 

Yours  truly, 

SAMUEL  HUGHES. 

R.  F.  D.  3,  Limesville,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  tor 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1  ■0,)- 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9, 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smokng  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  , T*Pe  “£e. >>c 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  I  ARM  -1'- 
OF  KENTUCKY,  raducah,  Kentucky. 


“Beau  Geste^ 

( Continued  from  page  28) 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO; 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  m 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UlMi 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


CUTHBEKT.  Columbian,  rasyuciry 
roses,  clean,  healthy,  inspected  stock.  Satisfac- 
Tv»ttirneH.  Ask  for  list.  INI.  LUl* 


fmn  nr  mnnev 


would  'be  quite  different  at  the  depot  at 
Saida  or  Sidi-bel-Abbes— and  I  assumed 
that  to  be  different  they  must  be  better, 
for  they  couldn’t  be  worse. 

After  soupe ,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  return  to  the  canteen,  as  we  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  Fort.  We  spent 
the  evening  there,  and  I  was  glad  to  see 
that  Beau  and  Digby  seemed  to  like  Hank 
and  Buddy  as  much  as  I  did,  and  that  the 
two  Americans,  so  far  as  one  could  judge 
of  the  feelings  of  such  taciturn  people, 
reciprocated. 

Digby  constituted  himself  host,  and; 
everybody  was  quite  happy  and  well- 
behaved. 


BARREL  LOTS  Slightly  Damaged  Crockery. 

Hotel  Chinaware,  Cookingware.  Glassware,  • 
Shipped  direct  from  Factory  to  Consumer, 

for  particulars.  E.  -SWASEY  &  COMPANY 
Portland,  Me.  _ — 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes 1  and  P«  rK 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  FA1U« 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn.  _ 

BRASSWARE:  Send  *^50  for  ^olid 

Crumb  Set.  ($2.00  value).  ROBERT 
CO.,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


w  -  '  1 

WOOL  SACKS,  Bootees,  etc.,  hfn^crr°.f wife 

for  infants  and  small  children  by -a  fa _me  •  R, 
who  would  like  home  work.  Address  sa.^ 

A.  RYAN,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 


BARREL  OF  Slightly  Imperfected  crockery 

containing  over  100  usefulfirs^. 
paid.  Circular  on  request.  VMJN-Uvi-r 
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^  Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


mails  unordered  and  no  return  postage  is 
provided,  the  receiver  is  under  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  return  the  merchandise  and  can 
proceed  to  use  it. 


Look  Out  for  Free-Lot  Venders 
Using  the  Radio 

Last  week  while  listening  on  the  radio,  the 
Maxim  Development  Corporation  of  110  West 
40th  Street,  .New  York  City,  gave  out  some 
inmoled  letters  which  when  rearranged  spelled 
a  name.  1  sent  m  the  correct  rearrangement  and 
received  a  notice  that  i  had  been  awarded  a 
building  lot  size  20  x  100  feet  located  m  their 
subdivision  “Maxim  Gables”  situated  in  Ocean 
County,  New  Jersey  near  the  station  of  Forked 
River,  a  modern  community  on  the  Jersey  Shore 
and  a  short  distance  front  Barnegat  Bay.  They 
wish  me  to  pay  the  sum  of  $6.95  for  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  transaction  and  transferring  the 
property  to  me  by  deed  which  is  free  of  all 
encumbrances  and  will  cost  me  nothing  but  the 
$6.95  and  future  taxes. 

1  am  anxious  to  know  it  it  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  1  have  no  money  to  throw  away  but  it 
it  would  pay  me  m  a  few  years  to  take  the 
offer  up  as  1  might  be  able  to  sell  it  then  to 
some  one  who  had  located  on  an  adjoining  lot. 
Any  advice  or  information  you  could  give  me 
would  be  greatly  appreciated.  The  lot  is 
situated  7  miles  from  Toms  River,  6  miles  irom 
Barnegat  and  1  mile  from  Barnegat  Bay  with 
Atlantic  Boulevard  it  Central  Railroad  between 
the  hay  and  “Maxim  Gables”  lots. 

Would  you  advise  me  to  send  them  the  $6.95 
and  get  my  deed  to  the  lot.  I  do  not  want  to 
let  >t  go  if  there  will  be  a  chance  ot  making 
something  out  of  it  later  on,  neither  do  I  want 
to  spend  money  on  it  unless  1  get  it  back  with 
interest  later  on.  They  allow  me  15  days  to 
accept. 

rT'HE  free  lot  scheme  has  been  so  thor- 
oughly  aired  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  that  there  is  no  need  of  going 
into  the  minute  details  of  the  scheme.  We 
had  personal  investigators  go  into  a  great 
many  of  these  matters  and  not  a  single 
development  has  shown  anything  but  the 
wildest  speculative  character.  Obviously 
the  lots  are  too  small  to  build  on  and 
adjoining  property  must  be  acquired.  In 
case  of  those  properties  we  have  investi¬ 
gated,  it  will  be  years  before  they  are 
worth  anything.  In  the  meantime  the 
taxes  will  be  going  merrily  along. 

The  free  lot  scheme  of  selling  real 
estate  has  been  branded  by  the  authorities 
as  a  fraud  and  only  last  week  one  of  the 
large  operators  of  this  scheme  got  into 
the  toils  of  the  law  in  New  York  City  with 
having  defrauded  unsuspecting  investors  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars. 

Others  Using  the  Same  Scheme 

'J  he  Maxim  Company  is  not  the  only 
proposition  that  has  been  broadcast  over 
the  radio.  We  are  informed  that  there  is 
another  concern,  said  to  be  the  Maja  De¬ 
velopment  Corporation  which  is  still  using 
a  small  station  located  just  outside  of 
New  York  City,  although  still  in  the  limits 
of  the  greater  city.  The  Maja  Company 
is  said  to  to  be  selling  lots  in  Florida, 
and  that  is  “enough  said”.  The  Florida 
boom  has  gone  flat. 

I  he  Service  Bureau  has  been  assured 
by  the  station  that  broadcast  the  program 
of  the  Maxim  Company  that  the  free  lot 
feature  has  been  absolutely  banned. 


A  Law  Needed  to  Curb  Tie 
Salesmen  and  Their  Like 

J\jhCKTIE  TYLER,  the  blind  necktie 
salesman  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whose 
methods  we  exposed  in  the  Service  Bureau 
columns  several  weeks  ago,  is  still  busy 
st  work  in  New  York  State.  A  letter 
comes  from  Canandaigua  to  the  effect 
'hat  neckties  from  Tyler  are  flooding  that 
section. 

.  One  of  our  subscribers  asks  if  this  man 
Is  ’n  need  of  charity.  As  we  pointed  out 
m  the  last  article,  Necktie  Tyler,  whose 
nght  name  is  Ernest  Howell,  is  NOT  IN 
NEED  OF  CHARITY  and  so  stated  to 
the  St.  Louis  Better  Business  Bureau.  He 
is  said  to  have  promised  to  discontinue  the 
3  >nd  appeal  but  to  date  he  apparently  has 
not  done  so.  The  receiver  of  the  ties  is 
under  no  obligation  to  return  them.  About 
tie  only  way  to  stop  this  annoying  practice 
is  to  keep  the  ties  and  hold  them  in  a  safe 
I'  ace  until  a  representative  of  the  company 
calls  for  them.  Of  course,  if  the  ties  are 
med  that  is  a  signification  of  acceptance. 

Jne  of  the  staff  has  received  a  bunch 
>  these  Ces  and  we  are  holding  them 
,01  Necktie  Tyler’s  representative  to  come 
or  them.  We  might  say  that  the  mer¬ 


chandise  is  inferior  to  that  which  could  be 
purchased  for  the  same  price  in  a  men’s 
furnishing  store.  Not  only  are  the  ties 
cheap,  but  of  most  gaudy  and  most  repul¬ 
sive  combinations  of  color. 

Time  for  Law  to  Stop  Practice 

Another  letter  comes  from  Riverhead, 
Long  Island,  stating  that  early  this  month 
the  Post  Office  there  received  12  sacks  of 
these  neckties.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  is  seriously  interfering  with  the 
handling  of  regular  mail  and  taxing  the 
facilities  of  the  postoffice.  The  Service 
Bureau  has  written  to  Postmaster  General 
New  relative  to  legislation  which  may 
curb  the  practice. 


Vacuum  Cleaners  Are  Now 
Coming  by  Mail 

'""THE  practice  of  Necktie  Tyler,  Paunee 
Bill,  the  Elmira  Tie  Company  and  others 
who  have  been  shipping  unsolicited  and  un¬ 
ordered  neckties  by  mail  has  spread  to 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 

Paid  to  December,  1926  .  52,138.90 

Paid  during  January  .  4,747.83 

Paid  during  February  .  2,781.41 


TOTAL  TO  DATE  _ . $59,668.14 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid  in  February, 
1927 

H.  M.  Galusha,  Newark,  N.  J...$  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  rib  fractured, 
William  Wood,  Granton,  N.  Y...  20.00 

Trown  from  load  logs,  hip  bruised. 

C.  A.  Midiam,  Cuyler,  N.  Y.  ..  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  side  bruised. 

Clarence  Banks,  Wingdale,  N.Y.  31.43 
Auto  turned  over,  cut  hip. 

J.  N.  Pritchard,  W.  Winfi’d,  N.Y.  90.00 
Auto  collision,  jaw  fractured ,  cut. 

Ross  Hulin,  Greenwood,  N.  .Y.  ..  38.57 

Car  skidded  on  ice,  knee  injured. 

F.  W.  Stevens,  Petersburg,  N.Y.  35.71 
Caught  between  two  trucks. 

H.  Osborne,  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  51.43 
Thrown  from  wagon,  broken  collar  bone. 
Frank  Lewis,  Ashville,  N.  Y.  ..  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  arm  broken. 

G.  W.  Phillips,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y . . . .  30.00 

Team  ran  aivay,  hip  injured. 

Richard  Laurie,  Pavilion,  N.  Y.  4.28 
Auto  aaccident,  hand  wrenched. 

Edna  M.  Wholey,  Shelburn  Falls, 

Mass .  47.14 

Auto  collision ,  rib  fractured. 

Isaac  Boorum,  Ceres,  N.  Y . .  78.57 

Horses  ran  away,  ribs  fractured. 

D.  F.  Schaadt,  Guiderland,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Thrown  from  sleigh,  rib  fractured. 

Carrie  Davis,  Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Throivn  from  sled. 

J.  T.  McCurdy,  Est.,  Phillips- 

burg,  N.  J.  .  1000.00 

Car  fell  into  river. 

H.  Ellsworth,  Ellenville,  N.  Y...  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  hand  cut. 

Alice  Nightingale,  Byron,  N.  Y. ..  78.57 

Cutter  hit  by  auto,  arm  broken. 

J.  S.  Strong,  Delevan,  N.  Y .  70.00 

Car  turned  over,  injured  leg. 

A.  Knickbocker,  Standfordvllle, 

N.  Y .  20.00 

Car  skidded,  bruised. 

J.  Kozeniski,  Rexford,  N.  Y.  ...  60.00 

Thrown  from  wagon ,  knee  sprained. 

F.  Newcombe,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  60.00 
Thrown  from  load  of  hay. 

J.  Beck,  Jr.,  Adams,  Mass .  82.86 

Throzvn  from  wagon,  injuries. 

Leslie  Horton,  Chaffee,  N.  Y.  ..  90.00 

Horse  and  cutter  ran  into  him. 

Ralph  Hill,  Marathon,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  logs. 

John  Herring  Est.,  Ulster  Park, 

N.  Y .  250.00 

Struck  by  Dodge  truck,  died. 

Jay  Wood,  Pine  City,  N.  Y.  .....  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon,  bruises. 

Jacob  Wells,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.  45.71 
Auto  collision,  lacerations. 

Will  Hlllebert,  Dayton,  N.  Y.  ..  57.14 

Thrown  from  load  of  logs,  fractured 
collar  bone. 

L.  J.  Carlow,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  68.57 
Auto  turned  turtle,  contusions. 

E.  G.  Bartlett,  Sprakers,  N.  Y.  —  21.43 

Car  accident,  sprained  leg. 

James  Pratt,  Mooers  Forks,  N.Y.  130.00 
Thrown  from  wagon,  fractured  shoulder. 
Ellen  J.  Thomas,  Holland  Patent, 

N.  Y .  20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh ,  fractured  ribs. 


$2781.41 


Just  Another  Home  Work 
Scheme — Save  Your 
Dollar 

”1  received  a  letter  from  the  B  Institute 
of  Pennsylvania.  I  have  never  written  them 
before,  although  their  letter  states  I  have. 
Is  this  firm  reliable?” 

'  I  TIE  letter  our  subscriber  enclosed  was 
mimeographed  affair  that  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  being  broadcasted  in  the  mail.  The 
proposition  offered  by  the  B  Institute  is 
a  homework  scheme  that  is  included  with 
a  great  many  others  and  has  never  been 
endorsed  by  the  Service  Bureau.  In  fact, 
•it  has  been  written  up  a  number  of  times 
previously.  The  Service  Bureau  has  been 
given  an  opinion  by  a  member  of  the  office 
of  the  inspector  in  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  in  New  York  City,  that  these 
propositions  are  not  recommendable  and 
are  being  closely  investigated  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  can  be  considered 
fraudulent.  In  this  particular  case  the 
regular  fee  of  $i.oo  is  charged,  for  what, 
we  do  not  know.  Their  proposition  is  to 
address  envelopes  and  clip  newspapers. 
They  claim  one  can  make  as  high  as  $50 
a  week  in  this  work,  which  obviously  is 
quite  preposterous. 


The  Law  on  Cemetery  Lot 
Upkeep 

A  few  years  ago  I  owned  the  cemetery 
here.  The  price  per  lot  was  $32  and  $40, 
grave  about  $3.00,  care  of  it,  $1.50.  It  Is 
now  owned  by  an  association  for  the  better, 
ment  of  the  grounds,  not  for  private  profit. 
Their  prices,  I  believe,  are  lots  $60  to  $100, 
grave  $6.00,  care  of  lot  was  $5.00  but  was 
reduced  to  $4.00.  Can  they  charge  that? 
They  claim  If  one  Is  seven  years  back  they 
can  enter  on  and  sell  part  of  it  to  pay  up. 
Can  they?  K 

^^THERE  the  owner  of  a  cemetery  lot 
does  not  pay  the  expense  of  its  up¬ 
keep  within  six  months  after  the  expense 
was  incurred  the.  cemetery  laws  of  New 
York  say  that  the  cemetery  association  may 
sell  the  lot  at  public  auction  after  giving 
the  owner  ten  days  notice  of  the  sale.  In 
this  case  if  the  association  has  waited 
seven  years  without  getting  reimbursement 
for  the  upkeep  of  the  lot  it  would  seem 
that  they  have  acted  in  a  generous  way. 
Of  course  the  owner  of  the  lot  gets  the 
surplus  money,  that  is,  all  over  and  above 
that  necessary  to  pay  the  bill  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  for  the  upkeep. — M.  S. 


$2,500,000  Law  Suit  Against 
Temple  Terrace 

A  suit  to  compel  Temple  Terrace,  Inc.,  of 
lampa,  Fla.,  to  return  about  $2,500,000  collected 
from  400  investors  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Mates  as  part  payment  on  a  Florida  citrus  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  filed  in  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  Thomas  D. 
Osbourne  of  Smith  &  Osbourne,  160  Broadway, 
counsel  for  investors’  protective  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  Monday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  Osbourne  said  application  for  a  receiver 
would  bo  made  to  the  Federal  Court.  The  al¬ 
leged  promoters  of  the  development  are  D.  C. 
Gillette  and  Mrs.  M.  C.  Fowler  of  Tampa,  he 
said.  It  is  alleged  that  they  failed  to  perform 
tneir  part  of  a  contract  to  plant  orange  groves 
while  payments  were  being  made.— New  York 
rocker. 

If  those  people  who  had  put  their  hard 
earned  money  into  this  proposition,  had 
not  fallen  for  “promises”,  they  would  not 
be  facing  this  loss.  A  safe  investment 
pays  from  the  start  and  is  not  dependent 
on  future  developments. 


other  fields.  The  latest  addition  is  a  con¬ 
cern  in  New  York  City  which  is  sending 
out  vacuum  cleaners  indiscriminately  in 
mails.  Unlike  the  tie  companies,  these 
vacuum  cleaners  come  without  any  return 
postage  being  provided  for.  We  have 
asked  the  post  office  inspectors  for  an 
opinion  on  this  matter  and  they  state  that 
if  any  merchandise  comes  through  the 


Receiver  for  Famous  Butter  & 
Egg  Co.,  N.  Y. 

/  An  involuntary  petition  in  bankruptcy  has 
been  filed  against  the  Famous  Butter  &  Egg 
Company,  Inc.,  87  Chrystie  street.  The  Famous 
Butter  &  Egg  Company,  which  was  a  partnership 
owned  by  David  Cochen  and  Sidney  Fizel,  filed 
a  voluntary  petition  some  weeks  ago. — New  York 
Packer • 

The  concern  was  not  licensed  and  bonded 
by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets.  Any  shippers  who  hold 
claims  against  this  firm  should  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  Service  Bureau.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  gossip  in  the  trade  there  is  little 
to  salvage  from  the  wreck. 


C31)  337 


To  deliver  fresh  pure  sweet 
milk  in  just  the  RIGHT  con¬ 
dition  to  your  local  creamery 
means  many  extra  dollars  for 
your  bank  account.  To  do 
so  you  must  have  the  proper 
equipment  for  caring  for  it 
from  the  milking  time  to 
final  delivery. 


With  the  modern 
and  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  mechani¬ 
cal  milkers  you 
will  save  time, 
and  perhaps  ex¬ 
tra  help,  and  will 
handle  your  milk 
in  a  more  sani¬ 
tary  manner. 
Good  cooling 
tanks  are  indis¬ 
pensable  and 
they,  with  de¬ 
pendable  cream  separators,  pay  for 
themselves  many  times  over. 

Find  out  all  about  such  equipment 
at  your  local  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store  where  you  have  a 
chance  to  see  and  study  every 
detail  before  you  buy.  You  will 
get,  too,  the 
friendly  helpful 
advice  of  an 
experienced 
hardware  man 
who  can  tell  you 
just  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  and  how  to 
care  for  all  kinds 
of  dairy  equip¬ 
ment. 

Go  in  and  talk 
it  over  —  in 
that  way  you  will  be  sure  to  get  the 
best  for  your  needs.  Your  “Farm 
Service”  Man  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  and  you  will  be  under  no 
obligation. 

Your  " Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men. 


If  you  are  going  to  build  or  remodel  a  Cow  Barn,  Poultry 
House,  Horse  Barn  or  Hog  House — if  you  are  thinking  of 
putting  in  Labor  Saving  Equipment  in  your  present  build¬ 
ings  —  or  installing  a  Ventilating  System  —  by  all  means 
send  for  these  FREE  BOOKS  before  you  buy.  They  wiU 
show  you  how  to  save  a  lot  of  money  and  help  you  get  started  right. 


W.0. 

JAMES, 

Pro. 


Why  Jamesway 
Costs  Less 

Our  extensive  experience  in  designing 
and  building  equipment  for  Cow  and 
Horse  Bams,  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses, 
enables  us  to  build  BETTER  de¬ 
signed — MORE  practical — LONGER 
lasting — MORE  Sanitary  equipment 
for  the  Cow,  the  Horse,  the  Hog  and 
the  Hen.  Being  so  much  better  made, 
they  last  much  longer;  being  BETTEh. 
designed,  they  do  the  work  better  • 
save  you  time  and  labor  and  give 
more  comfort  to  your  animals.  James* 
way  Equipment  Costs  Less  because  16 
lasts  longer  and  does  the  work  80 
much  better. 

"I  have  been  looking  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary  for  a  word  that  will  ex¬ 
press  what  I  think  of  Jamesway, 

4 perfect ’  approaches  it.  This  lit¬ 
tle  paper  is  not  large  enough  to 
tell  you  how  pleased  1  am  with  my 
outfit."  John  B.  Scott,  Pittsford, 
Michigan. 

"Not  only  did  your  cups  pay  for 
the  equipment  but  they  put  a  few 
dollars  away  every  week  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  milk  checks.  I  can't  say 
enough  for  the  Jamesway." 

John  Signer,  Monroe,  Wisconsin 

" I  have  used  the  Jamesway  for 
nine  years.  After  nine  years  of 
service  they  have  done  what  I 
expected  and  1  know  they  will  be 
here  for  nine  years  more.' 

Fred  Warnberg,  Rush  City,  Minn. 

"1  ordered  Jamesway  in  1915— - 
lost  everything  by  fire  in  1918  ana 
have  Jamesway  again  and  hie® 
them  best  of  all."  Paul  Lytmen, 


Labor-Saving 
Dairy  Same 


How  to  get  the  most  in  farm  buildings  for  the  least  money  is  a  subject 
Jamesway  has  specialized  in  for  years.  How  you  can  benefit  by  these 
money-saving,  money-making  plans  is  told  in  these  Books.  Get  the 
latest  ideas— benefit  by  this  actual  experience  and  thus  avoid  costly, 
annoying  mistakes.  Profit  by  the  short  cuts  and  save  money.  These 
Books  tell  you  how. 

It  took  years  of  experience  to  gain  the  knowledge  found  only  in  these 
practical  Books.  Over  300  illustrations  of  Cow  and  Horse  Bams, 
Poultry  and  Hog  Houses— pictures  of  the  best  farm  buildings  in  the 
land.  Two  Books  packed  full  of  valuable  information — send  for  one  or 
both  today.  • _ ¥  am 


j&fi  Money-Saving  Hog  and 
Poultry  House • 


By  all  means  let  us  send  you  proof  that  Jamesway  Costs  Less— that  it 
will  pay  for  itself  in  a  short  time  and  continue  to  make  money  for  you 
year  after  year.  It  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  man  who  wants  to  start 
in  a  small  way  and  the  RIGHT  way.  There’s  nothing  better. 

These  Books  tell  all  about  Jamesway  Equipment— Stalls,  Cups  and 
Carriers  for  Cow  Bams — Hay  Racks,  Grain  Boxes  for  Horse  Bams — 
Heated  Waterers,  Mash  Feeders,  Brooder  Stoves  for  Poultry  Men— a 
full  line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  for  cows,  horses,  hogs  or  hens  at 
— ices  that  will  save  and  make  you  money. 


prices  that  will  save  ana  mase  you  money.  _  _ 

HelpSal  Aids  for  Those  Who  Build 


Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  helpful  aids  found  in  these  books  for 
those  who  expect  to  build  or  remodel: 

—How  to  save  on  materials  and  labor  —What  is  the  best  wall  material 
—Why  specifications  get  lowest  bid  —What  is  the  best  floor  material 
—Why  planning  on  paper  saves  money  “How  to  pick  the  right  equipment 
—7  essentials  of  farm  buildings  ““Why  walls  and  ceilings  get  wet 

•—•How  to  arrange  equipment  •—80  pages  of  Ventilation  facts 

Whv  wall  construction  and  heat  loss  are  the  two  most  vital  factors  in 


Just  fill  out  and  mail  coupon — check  items  you  are 
interested  in  and  we  will  send  the  books  you  want  and 
full  particulars  of  Jamesway  Service.  We  are  the  oldest 
and  largest  concern  in  the  country  specializing  in  Farm 
Building  Plans,  Equipment  and  Ventilation  for  Cow,  Hog 
and  Hen  Farmers.  We  have  saved  money  for  thousands 
of  farmers  and  we  can  save  money  for  you,  too.  Don’t 
build  or  remodel  until  you  get  these  valuable  books. 


Cast 

Be  Attached 
to  Wooden 
or  Steel 
rSUStalls 


James  MSg«  Co 


Ft.  Atkinson, Wis.-EimIra,N.T« 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Mail  Coupon  to  Office  Nearest 

James  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept. 

Please  send  me  your  New  Jamesway  Book. 

1  am  interested  in  □  Building  □  Ren 

□  Equipping  □  Ventilating  a  □  Con 

□  Horse  Barn  □  Hog  House  □  Pou 


w 

Os 

Post  Office 


MARCH  26,  1927 


Bureau  Reward 

A.  Protected  Farm 


T hf&ap  a&fStejbn  j A 


Ontario  County 


having  taken  four  pullets  from  Mr,  Tuttle 
about  a  month  earlier  but  he  offered  to  return 
them  if  Mr.  Tuttle  would  let  him  go. 

Mr.  Tuttle  did  not  realize  that  he  had  the 
legal  right  to  hold  a  man  without  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest,  so  he  let  him  go  on  the  promise 
that  he  would  bring  back  the  other  chickens. 


we  annoutie&T*an'  our  March  12th  issue. 

The  story  of  the  capture  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  dramatic  one.  Mr.  Tuttle  has 
been  keeping  his  hens  in  a  barn  which  is 
isolated  from  the  other  buildings,  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  home.  Lately,  he 
had  been  missing  some  of  his  pullets.  Some 
of  his  neighbors  advised  him  to  notify  the 
sheriff,  but  he  decided  not  to,  thinking  that 
he  would  have  a  better  chance  of  catching 
the  thief  by  keeping  still.  Events  proved  that 
he  was  right. 

How  the  Thief  Was  Caught 

On  March  4,  right  after  supper,  he  started 
back  to  the  barn  after  some  potatoes.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  back  to  look  for  the 
chicken  thief  after  eight  o’clock,  but  because 
of  his  errand  he  started  on  this  night  a  little 
earlier.  Two  of  his  girls,  one  nine  and  one 
thirteen,  went  with  him.  Just  as  they  came 
near  the  barn  one  of  the  girls  saw  a  man  in 
the  driveway.  As  soon  as  this  man  saw  them 
he  dropped  a  bag  which  he  was  carrying  and 
started  around  the  corner  of  an  old  unin¬ 
habited  house,  with  Mr.  Tuttle  in  hot  pursuit. 
The  thief  became  entangled  in  some  bushes 
and  Mr.  Tuttle  succeeded  in  catching  up  with 
him  and  grabbing  him  by  the  neck.  One  of 
the  girls  screamed  to  her  father  to  let  him  go 
as  he  might  have  a  revolver  or  a  club,  but 
Mr.  Tuttle  had  no  intention  of  letting  the 
thief  escape.  He  just  held  on  tighter.  He 
demanded  to  know  of  the  man  what  he  had 
in  the  bag.  The  Portuguese  said  he  did  not 
have  anything  and  then  he  exclaimed :  “Me 
have  no  money ;  me  have  no  friends ;  me  have 
no  home.”  A  few  minutes  later  he  admitted 


CARLONE  FERINANIO,  a  Portu- 
guese>  living  near  Co  veil  Corners 
near  Canandaigua,  Ontario  County, 
New  York,  found  chicken  thieving 
from  a  farm  on  which  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Service  Bureau  sign  is  posted  to 


Sheriff  John  Bolles,  who  so  promptly  arrested  the 
thief,  (left),  Ferinanio  (center),  Deputy  Sheriff  E. 
W.  Kerskie  (right). 


Mr.  Tuttie,  who  was  awarded  the  $100  reward.  Is 
shown  at  the  left  standing  beside  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  Service  Bureau  sign.  At  the  right  is  Mr, 
Otto  Herzberger,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  who  sentenc¬ 
ed  Ferinanio  to  sixty  days  in  Jail. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone  has  the  right  to 
arrest  anyone  caught  in  the  act  of  committing 
a  crime  and  may  call  on  any  citizen  for  aid  in 
his  awest.  But  the  matter  was  not  to  rest 
there.  Some  of  the  neighbors  heard  of  the 
affair  and  telephoned  Mr.  J.  C.  Bolles, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

- - -  Mr.  Bolles  and  his  deputy 

f  .  rj  v  arrived  very  promptly  and 
192/  .  with  Mr.  Tuttle  they  went 
to  the  local  Justice  of  the 
v '  }  Peace,  Otto  Herzberger  and 
‘X  swore  out  a  warrant  for  the 
thief’s  arrest.  The  sheriff 
then  went  to  the  home  of 
an  Italian  family,  where  it 
was  said  Ferinanio  worked 
for  his  board,  and  arrested 
him.  He  was  promptly 
tried  and  within  four  hours 
of  his  arrest,  he  began  serv- 

( Continued  on  page  23) 


He  attempted  to 


be  an  unhealthy  business, 
steal  some  poultry  from  a  farm  worked  by 
Mr.  Richard  Tuttle,  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  subscriber.  Mr. 

Tuttle  captured  him  and  he 
serving  a  sixty-day 


is  now 
sentence  for  his  crime. 

The  owner  of  the  farm 
which  Mr.  Tuttle  works, 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Kidman, 
notified  the  American 
Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau.  One  of  our  editors 
immediately  went  to  Covel 
Corners,  investigated  the 
facts,  and  Mr.  Tuttle  now 
has  the  check  for  $100 
given  by  Henry  Morgeffr 
thau,  Jr.,  as  a  reward  for 
capturing  and  helping  to 
convict  a  chicken  thief,  as 


Number  Id  12 1 


MANtTAcrfit Com i *an y 

.S!3  >1FTH’ AVENUE  corner  43ro  STREET  / 

■  -»  /  '  "■  •  '  .  .  .  ..  ;  -  .  .  ' 
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A  Fac-slmile  of  the  $100  check  given  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  Richard  Tuttie 
who  caught  the  thief. 
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ALBANY  HARDWARE  &  IRON  CO. 
Broadway  &  Arch  Sts.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN  TIER  &  ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY  CO. 

188  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

jLACKMAN  DISTRIBUTING  CO., 
INC. 

28  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  City 

WEBER-RANCE  CORP. 

225  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  City 

R.  H.  McMANN,  INC. 

12  Warren  St.,  New  York  City 
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DISTRIBUTORS  IN 

JlMBitgCAH  -AGmCULTIJRfCT 

Territory 


|  ELECTRIC  PARTS  CORP. 

419  S.  State  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SPECIALTY  SERVICE  CO. 

575  Atlantic  Ave.  at  4th  Ave.  and 
L.  I.  R.  R.  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

ROCHESTER  ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLY  CO. 

240  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N  .Y. 

CHAPIN  OWEN  CO. 

370  E.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROSKIN  BROS. 

24  W.  Main  St.,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

STERN  &  CO.,  INC. 

Albany,  N.  Y.;  Hartford,  Conn.; 
Boston,  Mass. 

JOSEPH  L.  STRAUSS  CO. 

25  High  St,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  H.  JOHNSON  ELECTRIC  CORP. 
100  Genesee  St.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

B.  H.  SPINNEY  CO. 

62  Hampden  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  CROSLEY  MUSICONE 

The  finest  loud  speaker  you 
can  buy — not  the  costliest. 
Enormous  demand  has  kept 
price  at  an  incredible  low 
level.  Crosley  patented  act¬ 
uating  unit  will  reproduce 
sound  perfectly.  Volume  is 
tremendous.  12  inch  sire, 
$9-75 — 16  inch  su,e,  $14.75* 


SINGLE  DRUM  CONTROL 


RADIO 

Distant  stations  louder  and  clearer— cut  through  $ 
summer  static  with  this  powerful  6  tube  radio. 


Folks  who  own  this  new  Crosley  set  are  going  to  enjoy  radio  as 
much  this  summer  as  in  winter.  1927  summer  broadcasting  will 
be  more  extensive  than  ever.  With  this  6  tube  marvel  stations 
formerly  in  the  far-away  class  become  neighbors. 

Crosley  radio  is  the  farm  radio  because  farmers  as  a  whole  spend 
their  money  very  carefully.  They  are  business  men.  They  have 
learned  to  look  for  value.  Acftual  count  shows  more  Crosley  radios 
owned  on  farms  than  any  other  make. 

This  new  set  of  Crosley  is  a  wonder.  Match  it  against  any  set  of 
6  or  7  tubes.  The  volume  of  its  reproduction  will  keep  radio  a 
delight  all  summer. 

Crosley  radios  are  high  in  quality. 

Finely  finished  cabinets,  beautifully  decorative  in  two  tones 
and  gold  metal  trimmings.  Up  to  the  minute  single  drum 
control.  Easiest  set  on  the  market  to  tune. 

Crosley  radios  are  low  in  price, 

because  Crosley  mass  production  methods  permit  spreading 
expenses  over  many  units  instead  of  few.  Second  coCt  is  reason¬ 
able  too,  because  battery  consumption  is  unusually  low. 

See  them  at  your  Crosley  dealers.  Write  Dept. 2 05  for  descrip¬ 

tive  literature  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 

THE  CROSLEY  RADip  CORPORATION 


The  6-60  is  a.  beautifully  finished  2- 
toned  mahogany  cabinet.  All  station* 
found  with  and  written  down  on  single 
drum,  Acuminators  find  stations 
missed  on  ordinary  single  dial  control 
sets.  Crescendon  brings  distant  sta¬ 
tions  in  like  locals. 


POWEL  CROSLEY.  Jr, 
President. 


CINCINNATI* 

OHIO. 


Crosle 
or  um 


ey  sets  are  licensed  under  Armstrong  (J.  S.  Patent  No.  1,113,149* 
der  patent  applications  of  Radio  Frequency  Laboratories,  Inc.* 


and  other  patents  issued  and  pending. 


The  6-85.  Same  radio  mechanism  as  in 
table  model  6-60.  Same  startling  re¬ 
sults,  Same  complete  radio  satisfaction. 
Genuine  Crosley  Musicone  built  in  this 
pleasing  console.  Beauty  of  tone  and 
fidelity  of  reproduction  unmatchable, 
A  rare  value  and  a  set  that  will  give 
you  pleasure  for  years  to  come.  Price, 
without  tubes  and  batteries. ......  $85 
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Authorized 

GrosleyRadio 

Better  -  Costs  Leu 

Sales  6  Service  Station 


CROSLEY  DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE 
■Look  for  this  sign  on 
radio  dealer’s  door  or 
window.  Authorised 
Crosley  dealers  have  been 
selected  because  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  they  can  render  their 
customers 
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Cattle  Dealers  Organize  to  Fight  TB  Campaign 

Selfish  Motives  Back  of  Efforts  to  Get  Farmers  to  Join  at  $10  Each 

A  CAMPAIGN  against  the  real  interests  that  cattle  dealers  shall  not  buy  untested  cattle,  in  the  trough  again.  We  know  that  no  dairyman 

of  farmers  is  being  organized  at  the  have  them  tested  and  then  receive  the  indemnities  ~"1"  --- 11  1  *" 

present  time  in  New  York  State  which  for  the  reactors  from  the  State  the  same  as  or- 

should  be  understood  in  its  true  light  by  dinary  farmers  are  paid.  There  was  a  time  before 

every  dairyman.  The  new  organization  is  called  this  law  was  passed  when  many  dealers  made  a 

the  New  York  State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  practice  of  buying  untested  cattle  from  farmers 

Dealers’  Association.  It  is  organized  by  the  at  too  low  prices  and  then  selling  the  reactors  to 

cattle  dealers  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  and  in-  the  State.  This  practice  did  more  than  everything 

terfering  with  the  campaign  to  eradicate  bovine  else  put  together  to  hold  up  progress  of  TB 

tuberculosis.  It  is  stated  by  its  leaders _ 

that  the  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
get  a  better  deal  for  farmers  in  the  TB 
campaign,  BUT  THE  REAL  OB¬ 
JECT  IS  TO  GET  A  LAW  OR 
RULING  IN  THE  STATE  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AND  MARKETS  WHICH  WILL 
ALLOW  THE  CATTLE  DEALERS 
TO  PROFIT  AND  MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  FROM  THE  MISFOR¬ 
TUNES  OF  DAIRY  FARMERS 
BY  TRAFFICKING  AND  DEAL¬ 
ING  IN  CATTLE  AFFECTED  BY 
TUBERCULOSIS.  _  _ 

The  organization  is  perfecting  local 
units  in  several  counties  and  is  urging  farmers 
to  join  and  charging  them  ten  dollars  for  mem¬ 
bership.  Several  farmers  have  already  joined. 

Not  only  will  they  lose  their  ten  dollars,  but  they 
are  contributing  money  which  will  be  used  to  hold 
up  the  progress  of  the  dairy  industry  and  injure 
their  own  business  and  that  of  their  brother  dairy¬ 
men.  We  know  that  there  is  no  farmer  in  the 
State  who  really  wants  to  do  this  when  he  knows 
the  situation. 

Why  are  some  of  the  dealers  back  of  this  move¬ 
ment?  The  answer  is  simple.  The  law  provides 


Beware  of  These  Dealers 

\  As  explained  in  the  article  on  this  page,  dairymen  are  be¬ 
ing  solicited  to  join  an  organization  known  as  the  New  York 
State  Farmers’  and  Livestock  Dealers’  Association  and  are 
being  charged  ten  dollars  per  member.  We  know  of  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  to  waste  your  ten  dollars  or  of  putting  money  into 
the  hands  of  enemies  who  will  use  it  to  fight  the  best  interests 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  this  State.  The  organization  is  found¬ 
ed  for  selfish  reasons  by  dealers  who  are  trying  to  get  farmers 
to  help  them  pull  the  dealers’  “chestnuts  out  of  the  fire”. 

Read  the  article  and  keep  your  ten  dollars. — The  Editors. 


eradication.  Hundreds  of  dealers  got  well-to-do 
out  of  the  practice.  For  instance,  in  the  year 
preceding  September  1921  approximately  one- 
half  million  dollars  were  paid  out  by  the  State 
on  the  so-called  private  tests  which  were  very 
largely  tests  for  dealers.  No  wonder  they  are 
against  the  present  system  when  they  are  shut 
off  from  easy  money  like  this !  Both  the  farmers 
and  the  taxpayers  suffered.  This  is  the  whole 
reason  why  some  of  these  men  are  now  fighting 
the  tuberculosis  work  and  trying  to  bring  about 
changes  that  will  allow  them  to  get  their  noses 


who  understands  the  situation  will  be  a  party  to 
it. 

Dealers  in  Cortland  Cattle  Scandal 

Have  you  forgotten  the  great  cattle  scandal  in 
Cortland  County  not  so  long  ago?  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  cattle  dealers  who  violated 
the  law  by  buying  and  selling  illegally  cows  af-» 
fected  by  tuberculosis  and  you  will  re- 
member  that  they  were  detected,  ar¬ 
rested,  tried  and  sent  to  jail. 

Now  of  course  there  are  many  up¬ 
right  men  who  buy  and  sell  cattle.  You 
will  find  that  most  of  them  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion.  Honest  cattle  dealers  render  a 
service  to  the  industry,  and  for  such 
men  we  have  nothing  but  commenda¬ 
tion.  But  there  are  plenty  of  others. 
Every  farmer  knows  that  he  has  to 
be  on  the  watch  when  dealing  with 
them  and  as  often  as  not  he  is  a  loser 
— when  he  buys  or  sells  stock  with 
cattle  dealers  of  a  certain  type. 

The  arguments  stated  by  this  livestock  dealers* 
association  are  very  plausible,  very  easy  to  believe. 
They  say  first  that  the  association  “is  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  State  and  Federal  program  of 
tuberculosis  eradication”  and  then  all  of  the  rest 
of  their  statements  show  that  they  are  not  in 
accord  with  this  campaign  and  that  the  association 
will  do  all  that  it  can  to  oppose  everything  that 
has  been  done  to  clean  up  TB  in  New  York 
State. 

One  of  their  statements  is  that  an  object  of 
(< Continued  on  page  10) 


Someone  Must  Store  Wool  Until  the  Mills  Need  It 

Sheep  Growers  Save  Money  By  Pooling ,  Grading  and  Storing  Their  Own  Product 

By  F.  E.  ROBERTSON 


THE  growth  of  cooperative  pooling,  ware¬ 
housing  and  marketing  of  farm  products 
by  the  farmer  is  gradually  extending  in 
variety  and  scope.  With  certain  products 
the  increase  in  volume  of  business  has  been  more 
rapid  than  with  others.  It  does  not  seem  to  matter 
whether  the  commodity  is  very  perishable  as  in 
the  -case  of  vegetable  crops,  or  less  perishable 
as  in  the  case  of  apples,  cereals,  etc.  Modern 
systems  of  assembling,  grading,  packing  and 
shipping  make  it  possible  to  move  quickly  perish¬ 
able  products  thousands  of  miles  to  markets  where 
they  are  offered  for  sale  in  excellent  condition. 
Gradually,  but  probably  rapidly  enough  for  good 
business,  the  individualistic  producer  is  coming  to 
see  the  advantage  of  group  action  and  control  of 
agricultural  products  enroute  to  market.  Many 
have  not  yet  thought  out  their  individual  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  undertaking. 

Time  was, — and  the  idea  still  pre¬ 
vails  in  many  sections, — when  the 
farmer,  after  producing  his  crop,  im¬ 
mediately  hauled  it  to  market  to  be 
sold  at  a  price  always  set  by  someone 
else.  This  custom  resulted  in  the 
usual  seasonal  congestion,  flooded 
markets  and  radical  fluctuations  in 
prices.  The  condition  still  exists  in 
certain  districts  of  the  United  States 
and  probably  will  so  continue  from 
season  to  season,  or  until  such  time  as 
a  large  majority  of  the  producers 
have  worked  out  systems  for  storing 
and  financing  the  gradual  orderly  sale 
of  their  holdings. 

Some  one — somewhere,  in  between 
hie  producer  and  consumer  has  had  to 
accumulate,  carry  in  storage  and 
gradually  distribute  farm  products  to 
me  retail  trade.  That  work  has  been 
done  largely  by  local  dealers,  whole¬ 
sale  men  and  retailers.  Each  one  and 


all  of  these  must  realize  a  profit  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  business.  I  f  they  make  no  profit  they  are 
forced  out.  So  in  order  to  insure  profit  they 
must  buy  at  sufficiently  low  prices  and  sell  at  ad¬ 
vanced  prices.  All  along  the  line  these  middle¬ 
men  have,  and  are  carrying  the  burden  (will¬ 
ingly  enough  because  it  pays)  of  financing  the 
storage  and  distribution  of  farm  products.  Mani¬ 
festly  they  charge  liberally  for  performing  this 
service.  Part  of  that  charge  being  borne  by  the 
farmers  who  receive  low  prices  and  part  by  the 
consumers  who  pay  high  retail  prices. 

A  common  example  is  presented  here  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  situation  as  it  has  existed  and  also  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  conditions  are  changing 
rather  rapidly  so  that  it  may  soon  be  necessary, 


or  certainly  to  their  advantage,  for  the  farmers 
themselves  to  supervise  the  orderly  assembling, 
packing,  warehousing  and  financing  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  through  the  usual  trade  channels  to  the  last 
retailer. 

In  the  spring  months  the  sheep  grower  clips 
his  flock  and  almost  immediately  looks  about  for 
a  purchaser.  Now,  it  so  happens  that  nearly  all 
sheep  growers  are  interested  in  selling  their  clips 
during  about  the  same  season.  This  means  that 
the  wool  growers,  having  around  365,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  desire  and  unthinkingly  expect 
someone  to  take  that  product  off  their  hands, 
and  after  assuming  the  financial  burden  of  that 
immense  volume  of  wool,  to  gradually  resell  it  to 
the  manufacturers  throughout  the  following  eight 
to  twelve  months.  Naturally  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  handle  the  wool  must  be  good  business 
men  with  a  speculative  strain  of 
blood  in  their  veins.  Now  within  the 
past  eighteen  months  we  have  seen 
the  beginning  of  what  may  result 
henceforth  in  a  radical  change  from 
the  old  wray  of  carrying  and  distribut¬ 
ing  a  season’s  clip  of  wool. 

Formerly  the  large  retail  stores 
went  into  the  goods  market  about 
twice  each  year  and  purchased  out¬ 
right  enough  goods  to  run  them  for 
at  least  six  months.  The  wholesalers 
to  meet  that  semi-annual  demand  gave 
large  orders  to  manufacturers  for  de¬ 
livery  of  future  supplies.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  in  turn  purchased  large 
blocks  of  raw  wool  sufficient  to  keep 
their  plants  running  continually  for 
several  months.  So,  down  the  line, 
the  dealers  gathered  the  small  clips 
and  held  them  for  advance  prices  and 
demands  from  mills.  Every  group 
was  engaged  in  assembling  reserves 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


“ . who  shall  accumulate  and  carry  the  365,000,000  pounds  of  wool  produced  In 

the  United  States  In  the  spring  months  and  to  be  distributed  to  the  .mills  as  required 
throughout  the  year?” 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Not  long  ago  I  heard  a  good  farmer  and  his 
wife  saying: 

You  know,  we  are  just  farmers.” 

Well,  what  of  it?  If  you  will  show  me  any¬ 
thing  that  is  more  fundamental  to  human  life 
and  the  seat  of  more  happiness  than  “just  farm¬ 
ing,”  I’ll  treat.— Dr.  John  W.  Holland. 

x  x  * 

ALL  of  the  signs  certainly  point  toward  an 
early  spring.  For  several  weeks  now  the 
weather  has  been  mild,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
sunshine,  and  the  sap  has  been  running  freely. 
In  many  sections  there  is  little  frost  in  the  ground 
so  that  the  maple, sugar  season  seems  likely  to  be 
short.  In  Southern  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  the  early  buds  have  started.  Here’s 
hoping  that  the  season  is  not  so  early  that  heavy 
frosts  yet  to  come  will  cause  a  lot  of  damage. 

*  x  x 

DON’T  miss  the  interesting  and  dramatic  story 
on  Page  i  telling  how  Richard  Tuttle,  an 
American  Agriculturist  subscriber  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Service  Bureau,  captured  a  chicken 
thief  and  thereby  secured  $ioo  cash  reward  paid 
by  Llenry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  through  the  Ameri- 
,  can  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau. 

Also,  you  will  find  another  article  vital  to  the 
interests  of  dairymen  on  Page  3. 

x  x  * 

Have  just  been  looking  over  your  new  1927  Reference 
Number.  It  is  great.  Congratulations.  It  alone  is 
worth  many  time  the  subscription  price. 

May  I  bother  you  again  for  some  information?  I 
ask  so  often  that  I  ought  to  pay  you  for  it;  don’t  you 
think  so  too?  But  when  I  ask  the  American  Agri- 
culturist  I  know  I  \vill  always  get  a  prompt  and  re¬ 
liable  answer  and  that’s  more  than  most  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  can  give.— C.  M.  B.,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  received  a  good  many  letters  like  the 
above  regarding  our  Reference  Number. 
We  are  glad  that  it  was  of  help  to  you  for  to  help 
our  readers  is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  you  have 
any  special  problem  it  may  be  that  we  can  be  of 
some  service  to  you  in  solving  it  if  you  want  to 
write  us  the  details. 

X  X  X 

ONE  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  farm  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  heard  was  recently  given 
by  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd  of  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  of  Agriculture.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
fcverage  value  of  farms  and  equipment  in  New 


[York  State  is  about  $10,000.  But  the  total  value 
of  farm  property  is  around  $2,000,000,000. 

“No  one  individual  having  a  capitalization  of 
only  $10,000  can  make  much  of  a  showing,”  said 
Dr.  J.add,  “against  organized  capital  and  business 
with  which  he  must  constantly  deal.  But  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  farmers  with  a  total  of  $2,000,- 
000,000  back  of  it  would  be  larger  and  more 
powerful  than  any  other  business  with  which  it 
had  transactions.” 

*  *  x 

THE  LJnited  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  pure  bred 
livestock  on  the  average  has  a  40  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  earning  power  over  grades. 

XXX 

WHAT  is  there  that  can  give  one  a  more  con¬ 
tented  outlook  upon  life  than  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  spent  on  the  south  side  of  the  barn  or  the 
house  on  one  of  these  first  warm,  sunny  spring 
days  ?  It  is  almost  worth  going  through  the  long 
tedious  winter. 

x  x  * 

E  have  a  friend  who  for  more  than  forty- 
five  years  has  traveled  up  and  down  on  a 
line  of  railroad  faithfully  serving  his  employer 
and  the  public  as  a  conductor.  What  a  splendid 
record  of  service.  How  many  of  us  will  be  able 
to  do  as  well?  In  a  visit  with  this  conductor 
the  other  day,  he  said  to  us:  “All  that  I  ask  is 
just  five  years  more  so  that  I  can  round  out  just 
an  even  half  century.” 

How  Would  You  Spend  $500? 

UPROSE  you  should  he  left  unexpectedly 
with  $500.  How  would  you  spend  it? 

For  the  best  letter  on  this  subject,  American 
Agriculturist  will  pay  $3,  $2  for  the  second 
best  and  $1  each  for  all  others  we  can  publish. 
We  believe  that  farm  people  are  the  wisest 
spenders  in  the  world.  They  have  to  be.  So  we 
think  some  letters  on  the  subject  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  for  all  of  us  to  read.  Do  not 
write  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  and 
mail  us  your  letter  before  May  15. 


Poultrymen,  Watch  Your  Step! 

T  is  time  to  go  slow  in  the  poultry  business. 
Poultry  and  eggs  have  paid  better  than  al¬ 
most  any  farm  products  for  several  years  now 
with  the  result  that  everyone  who  could  has  been 
crowding  production  to  the  limit.  Professor  J.  E. 
Rice,  head  of  the  Poultry  Department  of  the  State 
College  at  Ithaca,  gives  warning  that  poultrymen 
are  headed  for  glutted  markets  and  over¬ 
production. 

Prof.  Rice  says :  “Production  is  running 
rampant  stimulated  by  past  profits  and  a  tendency 
to  shift  from  other  branches  of  non-paying  agri¬ 
culture.  The  only  possible  relief  from  disaster 
is  to  organize  some  means  of  informing  poultry- 
men  and  getting  them  to  put  on  the  brakes;  to 
check  the  increase  of  present  flocks  and  to  dis¬ 
courage  fresh  investment  in  the  business.” 


Officers  Could  Enforce  the  Law  If 
They  Wished 

NE  of  the  greatest  disgraces  and  blots  upon 
the  history  of  New  York  State  and  of  the 
whole  nation  is  the  failure  of  both  the  states  and 
the  nation  to  enforce  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
The  argument  that  this  law  cannot  be  enforced 
will  not  hold  water.  You  have  all  read  no  doubt 
of  the  famous  “Whiskey  Rebellion”  in  Washing¬ 
ton’s  administration.  It  was  in  1794.  The  country 
was  weak  and  just  getting  on  its  feet.  An  excise 
of  nine  cents  a  gallon  was  placed  on  whiskey. 
This  tax  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  re¬ 
fused  to  pay.  They  denounced  the  tax  as  un¬ 
constitutional  and  oppressive  and  drove  the  ex¬ 
cise  officials  out  of  the  country.  Washington 
stated  that  these  people  threatened  “the  very  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  government”.  He  promptly  des¬ 
patched  an  army  of  15,000  militia  to  enforce  the 
law.  These  troops  crossed  the  .Yllegany  Moun¬ 


tains,  restored  order,  and  the  demonstration  was 
a  great  object  lesson  of  the  strength  of  the 
national  government. 

If  it  were  possible  then,  when  the  government 
was  weak  and  hardly  started,  it  is  certainly  pos¬ 
sible  now,  providing  we  had  some  public  officials, 
with  the  same  courage  and  resource.  We  can  be 
sure  that  if  the  officials  do  not  control  the  rum 
gangs,  the  rum  gangs  will  control  the  officers.  In 
fact,  that  is  just  what  is  happening  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  The  law  breakers  sneer  at 
America  and  its  institutions.  In  Georgia,  mobs 
led  by  rum  gangs  have  flogged  hundreds  in  two 
counties,  including  women,  pastors  of  churches 
and  editors,  who  have  been  outspoken  against 
liquor  violations. 

How  long,  we  wonder,  are  the  good  citizens 
of  America  going  to  tolerate  such  conditions? 


A  Fine  Trip 

Y  the  time  you  read  this,  your  friend,  M.  C. 
Burritt,  whose  Western  New  York  farm 
notes  you  read  every  week,  will,  with  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ritt,  be  well  started  on  a  trip  to  Mexico.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burritt  go  as  representatives  of  American 
Agriculturist  on  a  tour  with  the  American  Agri¬ 
cultural  Editors’  Association.  They  left  St.  Louis 
on  Sunday  morning,  March  20.  Their  first  stop 
will  be  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  be  guests 
of  the  city.  From  there  they  will  proceed  to 
Iiouston,  Texas,  and  on  into  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  passing  over  into  Mexico  at 
Matamoras.  The  party  will  arrive  in  Mexico  City 
about  March  29th,  and  will  go  on  from  there 
into  the  tropical  section  and  into  the  region  once 
inhabited  by  the  ancient  Incas  and  Mayas,  the 
semi-civilized  people  of  old  Mexico. 

All  of  our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Burritt  will  write  regularly  of  his  ex¬ 
periences  on  this  trip.  These  stories  should  be 
especially  interesting  at  this  time  because  of  the 
agitation  in  Mexico  against  Americans  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  trouble  between  the  two  countries. 

This  is  the  first  real  vacation  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burritt  have  had  in  years  and  we  are  sure  that 
their  American  Agriculturist  friends  will  join 
with  us  in  wishing  for  them  a  very  pleasant  and 
profitable  time. 

Great  Work  Is  Done  By  Boy  Scouts 

HE  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  just  cele¬ 
brated  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  great  organization.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Sunday  School,  we 
know  of  no  institution  or  organization  that  is 
doing  as  much  for  our  American  boyhood  as  the 
Boy  Scouts.  If  your  boy  is  of  Scout  age,  do  not 
let  him  miss  this  great  opportunity.  If  he  cannot 
join  a  troop,  have  him  write  to  the  Lone  Scout 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Lone  Scouts  which  is  organized 
especially  for  country  boys. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing 
speakers  in  the  extension  forces  of  the  New 
York  State  College  is  Mrs.  Mary  Monroe  of  Dry- 
den,  New  York.  Mrs.  Monroe  quite  likes  to  get 
the  joke  on  me  when  she  has  the  opportunity, 
so  here’s  one  about  her  home  town. 

Through  the  village  of  Dry  den  there  flows  a 
little  creek  which  is  quite  apt  every  time  it  has 
the  chance  to  overflow  its  banks,  flood  the  cellars 
and  streets  in  Dryden  and  go  on  a  regular  ram¬ 
page.  Recently  a  motorist  happened  to  be  going 
through  the  town  during  one  of  these  floods. 
The  water  was  so  high  that  it  got  into  the  car¬ 
buretor  of  his  car  and  stopped  him,  so  that  he 
was  stuck  in  water  two  or  three  feet  deep  on 
either  side  of  him. 

Finally  in  disgust,  he  waded  out  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and  glaring  at  the  amused  crowd  which  had 
gathered,  he  gritted  between  his  teeth : 

“If  I  only  had  the  guy  who  named  this  place 
DRYDEN,  I’d  murder  him  !”  f 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 
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Henry  Morgenthan, 


R.  L.  M.  DOWNER  of  Forestville, 
N.  Y.,  writes  me  as  follows : 

“Your  question  as  to  apple  varieties 
A  t  is  one  that  I  myself  am  asking,  but  I 
would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  concerning 
Opalescent.  Do  not  set  this  apple  if  you  are  much 
troubled  with  blight.  We  have  one  tree  on  this 
farm  and  are  thinking  seriously  of  pulling  it 
out.  The  blight  attacks  it  badly  and  the  fruit 
itself  has  little  to  recommend  ex¬ 
cept  size  and  beauty.  We  find  it 
of  inferior  quality  and  a  poor 
keeper”. 

I  would  be,  interested  in  hear¬ 
ing  from  other  readers  of  this 
column  as  to  their  experiences 
with  the  Opalescent  Apple. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Devlin  of  Ar¬ 
cade,  N.  Y.,  in  a  letter,  asked  the 
following  question :  “I  have  been 
reading  your  writings  in  the 
A.  A.  and  am  interested  in  the 
Advanced  Registry  work  you  are  doing.  I  have 
been  breeding  Registered  Holsteins  for  a  number 
of  years  but  have  done  very  little  A.  R.  O.  work. 

I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  in  regard  to 
the  expense  of  Class  “C”  testing  which  you  are 
doing.” 

Mr.  Devlin,  it  would  cost  you  $12  a  month 
to  have  your  cows  supervised  by  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  if  you  decided  that  you  wanted  to  make 
semi-official  records  on  your  purebred  Holsteins. 
Under  the  present  regulations,  you  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  15  cows  on  test  at  one  time.  If 
you  have  more  than  15  cows  on  test,  the  super¬ 
visor  would  have  to  stay  an  extra  day,  -and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  would  charge  you  $3.50  for  this. 

*  *  * 

FISHKILL  Dichter  Colantha  Inka  who  made  a 
world’s  record  as  a  two  year  old  in  Class 
“C”  has  just  finished  her  year  as  a  junior  four  year 
old  with  a  Class  “B”  record  of  19,266.9  lbs.  of 
milk  and  819.33  lbs.  of  butter.  She  just  freshened 
again  last  week,  but  we  are  going  to  give  her  a 
rest  this  year.  The  next  time  she  freshens,  we 
will  give  her  an  opportunity  to  make  1,000  lbs. 
of  butter,  if  she  has  it  in  her. 

Fishkill  Sadie  Vale  Colantha  Inka,  another 
good  “Dutch”  daughter,  finished  her  year,  as  a 
junior  three  year  old  in  Class  “B”  with  a  record 
of  16,926.7  lbs.  of  milk  and  733.59  lbs  of  butter. 

In  March  12th  issue,  I  wrote  about  three 
“Hengerveld”  daughters  that  were  on  test.  These 
three  heifers  have  completed  their  records  and, 
under  the  existing  conditions,  did  even  better 
than  I  thought  they  would  as  we  have  had  sev¬ 
eral  changes-of  help  in  the-xow  barn  during  the 
last  month. 

Fishkill  Aiken  Ormsby  DeKol,  as  a  first  calf 
heifer,  gave  in  7  days  532.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  25.81 
lbs.  of  butter,  with  an  average  test  of  3.88%. 
Fler  best  day’s  milk  was  80  lbs. 

Fishkill  Inka  Lady  DeKol,  as  a  senior  two 
year  old,  gave  472.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  22.18  lbs. 
of  butter,  with  an  average  test  of  3-757%.  Her 
best  day’s  milk  was  72.5  lbs. 

The  third  heifer  in  this  group  was  Fishkill  Inka 
Aaggie  DeKol.  As  a  senior  two  year  old,  she 
gave  434.9  lbs-  of  milk  and  21.55  lbs.  of  butter, 
with  an  average  test  of  3-97%.  Her  best  day’s 
milk  was  65.5  lbs. 

To  say  the  least,  I  am  pleased  with  the  way  the 
daughters  of  “Hengerveld”  are  producing.  They 
give  as  much  milk  as  their  dams  and  have  a  higher 
butterfat  test. 


THE  city  newspapers  are  full  of  news  about 
the  Federal  Income  Tax.  Millions  of  dollars 
will  be  paid  over  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
March  15th.  Millions  of  dollars  invested  in  tax 
exempt  securities  and  personal  property  will  not 
Pay  a  penny  of  taxes  to  the  Federal  or  State 
Government.  It  is  this  kind  of  capital  that  should 
be  taxed.  The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  that 
if  the  legislature  can  pass  special  laws  exempting 


tenement  houses  from  paying  any  taxes  for  ten 
years,  why  can  we  not  pass  a  law  exempting  farms 
valued  at  $10,000  or  under  from  paying  any 
property  taxes.  The  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
farmer  must  be  made  lighter  and  the  proper  place 
to  increase  the  taxes  is  on  income  from  invested 
capital. 

*  *  * 

DON’T  forget  about  the  prizes  offered  through 
my  column  in  the  February  12th  issue  for 
the  three  best  letters  describing  the  “Ten  Great¬ 
est  Proven  Herd  Sires  of  the  Holstein  Breed”. 
In  order  to  enter  this  contest,  your  letter  must  be 
received  in  our  office  before  April  15. 

*  *  * 

AS  I  was  riding  around  the  county,  over  the 
week-end,  and  saw  some  of  the  country  roads 
leading  off  the  state  highways,  I  wished  that  the 
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people  who  have  the  spending  of  the  money  for, 
the  highways  of  the  state  could  have  been  with 
me.  It  seems  to  me  that  more  money  should  be 
spent  on  the  back  country  roads  in  order  to  make 
it  possible  for  our  farmers  to  get  out  with  their; 
automobiles  and  teams.  At  this  time  of  year 
when  the  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  the 
best  way  to  get  around  on  some  of  the  back 
roads  where  I  live  is  either  to  fly  or  walk.  You 
certainly  cannot  drive  an  automobile  and  get 
anywhere. 


Worth  Memorizing 

What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hodden  gray  and  a’  that, 

Gie  fools  their  silks  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man’s  a  man  for  a’  that! 

For  a’  that  and  a’  that 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a’  that 

The  honest  man,  though  e’er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that! 

—Robert  Burns. 


With  the  Editor 


AMONG  my  possessions  there  is  an  old 
notebook  containing  a  rhymed  story  of 
an  excursion  to  Penn  Yan  which  my 
brother  (George  Duff)  and  I  took  to¬ 
gether  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Since  the 
coming  of  the  automobile  the  world.  for  alLof  us, 
and  especially  for  country  boys  and  girls,  has 
changed  a  lot.  Today  a  journey  of  one  hundred 
or  even  five  hundred  miles  from  home  is  nothing 

unusual,  but  for  farm  boys  of 
other  times  such  a  trip  was  an 
event  of  a  lifetime. 

How  fast  the  world  has 
grown  small,  and  how  great 
distances  have  shortened  in  a 
brief  twenty-five  years.  Never 
Ji  will  I  forget  the  awed  feeling 

r '  I  had  as  I  sailed  down  old 

ULake  Keuka  on  the  excursion 
e.  R.  Eastmaa  boat  and  looking  off  to  the 
East  thought  of  the  many  hills 
and  valleys  that  lay  between  me  and  my  home 
in  distant  Tioga  County. 

When  we  boys  were  at  home,  we  were  never 
quite  so  happy  as  when  we  could  get  a  good  joke 
on  one  of  the  others.  “George  Duff”  usually  had 
the  advantage  because  he  could  put  his  “black¬ 
guarding”  into  rhyme  and  thereby  make  it  more 
effective.  So  when  George  Duff  and  I  returned 
from  our  excursion  to  Penn  Yan,  in  order  to 
make  fun  of  me,  he  wrote  up  a  rhymed  account  of 
the  trip  which  he  entitled : 

A  Truthful  Account  of 
The  Adventures 
of  Edward  Roe  Eastman 
on  the  Occasion  of  his 
Memorable  Voyage 
to 

Penn  Yan 

Last  fall  I  happened  to  be  speaking  to  a  farm 
audience  in  Penn  Yan  and  I  recalled  the  time 
when  the  excursion  boat  used  to  sail  up  and  down 
Lake  Keuka,  and  ~  read  to  them  some  of  my 
brother’s  old  rhyme  about  our  trip  together.  The 
audience  got  such  a  good  laugh  out  of  it  that  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat 
some  of  it  here,  warning  you  beforehand  that  it  is 
nothing  but  nonsense  and  has  no  purpose  except 
possibly  to  entertain  you  for  a  few  moments  and 
to  make  you  smile.  I  figure  that  no  day  is  lost 
to  any  person  when  he  gets  one  good  laugh  out  of 
it. 

’Twas  in  the  prime  of  summer  time 
In  nineteen  hundred  three 
That  Edward  Roe  resolved  to  go 
Strange  countries  for  to  see. 

Said  he:  “I’ve  never  been  ten  miles 
From  where  my  life  began, 

And  now,  by  gum,  I’ll  travel  some. 

I’ll  travel  to  Penn  Yan!” 

Then  hitched  he  fast  the  old  gray  mare 
Unto  the  “one-hoss”  shay, 

And  trotted  down  to  ’We go  town 
Just  at  the  break  of  day. 


And  there  he  left  the  “hoss”  and  shay 
With  a  kind-hearted  man 
Who  would— for  pay— keep  “hoss”  and  shay 
While  Ed  went  to  Penn  Yan. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  locomotive  thundered  up 
Along  the  iron  track. 

The  journals  creaked,  the  air-brakes  shrieked. 
The  whistle  answered  back; 

As  in  a  dream  our  Edward  climbed 
Aboard  the  crowded  van; 

The  whistle  screamed,  and  off  they  steamed 
Away  to  Wild  Penn  Yan! 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

The  stern  conductor  came  along 
The  tickets  for  to  take. 

Behind  him  strode  the  brakeman  rude 
Who’d  never  braked  a  brake. 

And  “tickets!”  the  conductor  cried. 

And  “tickets!”  cried  again. 

Thought  Ed,  “Well,  nit!  guess  he  wont  get 
My  ticket  to  Penn  Yan!” 

****** 

Our  Edward  dropped  beneath  a  seat, 

The  brakeman  followed,  when 
Brave  Edward  planted  both  hind  feet 
In  brakeman’s  abdomen; 

Clear  thro’  the  car  the  brakeman  sailed 
And  landed  in  a  heap, 

And  on  the  old  conductor,  bold 
Bad  Edward  made  a  leap. 

Alas!  the  old  conductor  man 
Was  long  and  broad  and  stout! 

He  collared  Ed,  and  thumped  his  head 
Until  all  his  teeth  fell  out! 

Then  o’er  conductor’s  ample  knee 
Our  hero’s  form  was  lain 
And  on  his  seat  conductor  beat 
’Till  Edward  howled  with  pain. 

Our  hero’s  mood  was  much  subdued 
By  this  sad  episode, 

Until,  at  Bath,  he  changed  his  path. 

And  took  another  road. 

From  Bath  to  quiet  Hammondsport 
A  one-horse  railroad  ran, 

Where  in  the  bay  the  steamboat  lay 
To  take  him  to  Penn  Yan. 

****** 

Now  this  aforesaid  one-horse  road, 

From  Bath  unto  the  bay 
Consisted  of  two  streaks  of  rust 
And  a  moss  grown  right  of  way; 

And  the  lonesome  train  that  ran  amain 
From  Bath  to  Edward’s  barque 
Had  once  been  used  to  haul  supplies 
For  Noah  and  his  Ark. 

The  wheezy  engine  up  in  front 
Had  seen  some  tough  old  weather;. 

’Twas  tied  with  strings  and  other  things 
To  keep  it  safe  together. 

And  when  it  struck  a  grade  ’tis  said 
That  it  would  stop,  dead  still, 

And  then  they’d  hitch  a  goat  ahead 
To  help  it  up  the  hill. 

And  so  our  hero  journeyed  on 
Aboard  this  famous  train, 

When  suddenly  the  engine  stopped 
And  screamed  as  if  in  pain. 

( Continued  on  page  10) 


IT’S  A  FACT! 

You  need  to  feed  your  land  the  same 
as  you  do  your  cattle.  But  tne  land 
feec.  is  LIME.  Solvay  Pulverized 
Limestone  will  restore  to  the  soil 
the  ii;  le  taken  out  by  crops,  make 
sour  soil  sweet  and  bring  you  large 
profits. 

Solvay  is  finely  ground — brings  re¬ 
sults  the  first  year — i  i  high  test,  fur¬ 
nace  dried,  will  not  burn.  In  easy  to 
handle  100-lb.  bags  and  in  bulk. 

Write  now  for  prices  and  the  Solvay 
Lime  Book— free  on  request. 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York. 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


•#.  Gf  -t!  Hteb  qnaht y  Doable  Galvan- 

^/,'ized  Fencing:  for  less  than 2c  a  foot.  Also  s 
^  .  big  saving  °n  Steel  Posts,  Barb  Wire  1 
and  Holl.Roofing.  Paints,  etc  ’ 

Atf  Direct  f  real  Factory— Freight  Paid, 

v  AwMif  Write  today  for  my  Big  Bargain  Catalog  / 
ILyi}*  save  ^°°  ®  i ot  of  money.  Every-  P. 
thing  guaranteed.  24  boar  service.  f 

™5JR2WN  &  WIRE  CO-  Ji 
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Over  a  thousand  acres  in  the  far.  famed  Genesee  Valley 
Country  of  Western  New  York  with  Seedhouse,  elevator  and 
warehouse  capacity  of  over  100,000  bushels. 

Headquarters  for  Farm  Seeds 

Of  the  Highest  Grade  Obtainable. 

Alfalfa,  Clover  and  Grass  seeds. 

Corn,  Oats,  Barley,  Spring  Wheat,  Buckwheat,  Field  Peas,  Soy 
Beans,  etc.  and  Seed  Potatoes  in  any  quantity  from  bushels  to 
car  loads  and  at  lower  prices  than  the  same  quality  can  be 
purchased  for  elsewhere. 

DIBBLE’S  FARM  SEED  CATALOG,  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE 
PRICE  LIST  AND  SAMPLES  FOR  TESTING  FREE. 

— ADDRESS- 

Edward  F.  Dibble  Seedgrower, 

Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y.,  ^  Box  A 

‘’FROM  OUR  FARMS  TO  YOURS” 


WITTE 

ENGINES 

200,000  in  daily 
world-wide  use. 

DIRECT  From  Factory  -  Wholesale  Prices— Easy 
Terms — No  Interest.  67  years  proves  WITTE 
most  durable,  economical  —  bums  almost  any 
kind  of  fuel  —  Semi-Steel  Construction  —  Valve- 
In-Head  Motor-WICO  Magneto— THROTTLING 
GOVERNOR-  LIFETIME  GUARANTEE. 

Ef  PPP  CATALOG  Describes  New 
I  ST.  Ci  Eh  Improvements,  New  Low  Prices 
and  Long  Terms.  Also  Log  Saws  and  Pumpers. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1801  Witte  Buiiding.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
1801  Empire  Building.  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
1801  Witte  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Black  Leaf  40  is  the  world's  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world's  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 
SPECIAL 

Fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  F  4 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers, 
Vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 
Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Oswego  County. 
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Getting  Good  Apples 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  ana  Home  Talk 

lWIARCH  has  con-  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

tinued  as  Feb- 


as 

ruary  closed,  a  remarkably  open  month. 
Very  little  snow  and  not  much  rain  has 
fallen  in  March  and  we  have  had  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  sunshine.  There 
has  been  more  or  less  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  night  and  days  but  March  8lh  to  I2th 
were  warm  spring 
days  with  brilliant 
sunshine,  with  no 
freezing  at  night.  The 
frost  is  practically  all 
out  of  the  ground  and 
mud  is  everywhere. 
Robins  and  bluebirds 
have  arrived.  Can  it 
be  that  Spring  is  here, 
on  March  12th,  to 
stay?  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  makes  us  sus¬ 
picious. 

Pruning  has  been  the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  last  two  weeks  and  a  lot  of  it  has 
been  done.  Much  poor  fruit  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  or  avoided,  thus  reducing  the  cost 
of  spraying,  picking  and  packing  the  fruit. 
Culls  are  the  principal  cost  of  sorting  and 
grading.  Why  grow  them?  Thorough 
pruning  and  spraying  are '  the  means  of 
eliminating  culls. 


or. 


largely 


C 


Burritt. 


fertilizer.  If  an 

chard  is  kept  in  sod 
and  top  dressed  with  ammonium  sulphate 
or  nitrate  of  .soda  in  amounts  of  from  ^ 
to  8  or-  io  pounds  per  tree,  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  tree,  about  two  to  four 
weeks  prior  to  blooming  very  satisfactory 
results  in  tree  growth  and  set  and  size  of 
fruit  may  often  be  obtained,  without  the 
expense  of  cultivation  and  usually  with 
better  results  as  to  color.  It  is 
a  question  of  which  is  cheaper. 

Cultivate  Early 

Early  plowing  and  one  cultivation  suf. 
ficient  to  fit  the  land  well,  make  available 
in  fairly  rich  soil  as  much  as  one-third 
of  a  ton  of  nitrates  per  acre,  although  the 
trees  may  not  need  so  much.  But  to  be 
of  most  value  these  nitrates  must  be  avail¬ 
able  early— at  least  two  weeks  before 
blossoming.  Moreover,  there  is  probably 
very  little  if  any  value-  in  plowing  and 
cultivating  orchards  after  blossomtime,  if 
it  has  not  been  done  before  this.  Rarely 
should  cultivation  be  continued  beyond  the 
setting  of  the  fruit  or  late  June.  A  cover 
crop  of  weeds  from  then  on  is  the  cheapest 
treatment  and  may  be  as  good  as  any. 

*  * 

Not 


m  many  years  have  eggs  been  as 
cheap  in  March  as  this  year.  The  price 
fell  earlier  and  lower  than  usual.  We 
Dr.  Pleinicke  of  Cornell  is  authority  for  uscd  to  think  of  November  to  February 


Remove  One-Fourth  of  Old  Trees 


the  statement  that  about  one-fourth  of 
the  old  tree  surface  should  be  cut  out, 
leaving  as  much  new  wood  growth  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  obtain  vigor,  which 
means  size  and  quality  in  the  fruit.  We 
have  been  over  io  acres  of  apples  quite 
thoroughly  this  winter,  spending  about  an 
hour  to  a  tree,  or  264  hours  on  240  trees 
on  10  acres.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  first 
and  essential  step  in  growing  good  apples. 

The  cutting  out  or  pruning  of  very  old 
apple  trees  is  a  slow,  hard  and  expensive 
process,  especially  if  the  trees  have  been 
neglected.  But  the  process  is  on.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  have  never  seen  so  many  of 
them  taken  out  as  this  year.  More  would 
be  cut  if  growers  had  the  time  to  cut  them 
and  could  make  a  good  disposition  of  the 
wood.  Most  men  will  not  hire  the  trees 
cut  and  need  the  wood  from  year  to  year 
in  reasonable  amounts.  A  few  men  have 
apple  trees  cut  on  shares.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  elimination  of  these  old  trees 
will  be  a  slow  though  a  continuous  process. 


as  the  high  priced  egg  months.  Now,  due 
to  earlier  hatching  of  pullet-s,  better  feed¬ 
ing  methods,  winter  lights,  etc.,  good  pro¬ 
duction  may  be  had  in  early  winter  and 
August  to  November  has  become  the  high 
priced  period.  For  four  years  now  the 
peak  of  prices  has  been  reached  in  No¬ 
vember  and  from  then  on  the  decline  has 
been  steady,  to  May  and  June,  which  are 
the  low  priced  months.  Our  five-year 
average  price  is  78.1  cents  per  dozen  for 
November  and  27.9  for  May.  The  five 
year  average  price  for  February  is  46.3 
cents,  while  in  February,  1927,  it  was  only 
36.0  cents.  Eggs  are  now  (Mar.  12)  sell¬ 
ing  at  from  26  to  28  cents  per  dozen  here 
at  the  farm.  Are  we  overproducing  eggs 
or  is  the  public  buying  fewer  eggs? 


Acid  Rock  Gets  Lumpy 

“Last  year  we  bought  5  tons  of  acid 
phosphate  and  it  became  so  lumpy  that  it 
was  'difficult  to  drill  it.  Can  this  he  pre¬ 
vented? — G.  F.,  New  York. 


wm  uk,  ci  oikjw  uiuuku  cl  Lumumuus  ui  m-cos.  -r  tott  \  t  i  -  ,  , 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  prune  some  of  U SUALLY  acid  phosphate  that  is  pur- 
these  old  veterans  from  the  top  of  a  22  chased  early  in  the  season  is  better 


a  22 

foot  ladder  as  I  have,  during  the  past 
week,  wishes  they  were  all  in  the  woodpile 
now. 

Lose  by  Failure  to  Attend 
Meetings 

At  a  recent  community  meeting.  Dr. 
Heinicke  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  presented  some  most  interesting  and 
valuable  facts  to  fruit  growers  from  the 
point  of  view  of  economies  in  production. 
He  stressed  particularly  pruning,  to  in¬ 
fluence  quality  and  less  cultivation  to  save 
labor  and  improve  color.  The  facts  he  de¬ 
veloped  in  relation  to  cultivation  are  so 
important  and  so  revolutionary  in  point  of 
view  that  they  should  be  more  generally 
presented.  Growers  who  stay  away  from 
such  farm  bureau  meetings  lose  more  than 
they  can  possibly  gain  by  work  at  home. 

We  have  always  thought  of  cultivation 
as  primarily  a  means  of  conserving  mois¬ 
ture.  Dr.  Heinicke  has  shown  by  experi¬ 
ment  that  the  real  value  and  function  of 
orchard  cultivation  is  the  liberation  in 
available  form  of  the  nitrates  so  necessary 
for  tree  growth  and  hud  development.  He 
also  shows  that  available  nitrates  are  vital 
io  the  proper  setting  of  the  fruit.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  tree  that 
these  nitrates  he  available  to  the  tree  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  tree 
starts  growth,  if  we  are  to  get  satisfactory 
wood  and  leaf  growth  and  set  fruit. 

Two  general  ways  of  supplying  these 
nitrates  are  available:  plowing  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  top  dressing  with  a  nitrogenous 


m  tne  season  is 
cured  than  that  bought  later.  A  few 
things  that  may  help  ape  1.  Don’t  store 
on  a  dirt  or  concrete  floor.  2.  Never  pile 
to  any  great  height.  3.  Set  bags  on  end 
rather  than  pile  on  side.  4.  Shift  the 
sacks  occasionally. 


High  Analysis  Fertilizers 

“We  hear  a  lot  about  high  analysis  fer‘ 
tilizers.  Can  you  tell  us  Just  what  is  meant 
by  this  term?” — D.  D.,  New  York. 

’  I  ’HE  line  between  high  analysis  and  low 
analysis  fertilizers  is  an  arbitrary  one 
and  has  been  set  at  14%  of  total  plant 
food.  This  would  make  acid  phosphate 
with  16%  of  plant  food  a  high  analysis 
fertilizer,  but  the  term  is  more  commonly 
applied  to  a  mixed  fertilizer. 

A  2-8-2  would  be  classed  as  low  analysis 
while  a  4-12-4  is  a  high  analysis  fertilizer. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  make  higher 
and  higher  analysis  fertilizers,  thus  cutting 
down  the  amount  necessary  to  use,  as  well 
as  lessening  freight  and  handling  charges. 


Timothy  Benefits  from  Clover 

“Where  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy 
is  sowed  together  will  the  timothy  get  any 
benefit  from  the  nitrogen  fixed  by  the  clov¬ 
er  the  first  year  or  will  the  benefit  come 
later?”— M.  R.,  New  York. 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  State  College 
^  have  shown  that  timothy  seeded  with 
clover  makes  a  much  better  growth  and 
has  a  darker  green  color  than  timothy  on 
an  adj'acent  plot  that  is  sowed  alone.  This 
indicates  that  timothy  gets  benefit  from  the 
clover  the  first  vear. 
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This  map  shows  the 
States  served  by  our 
Baltimore  House.  Vast 
stocks  of  merchandise 
at  this  central  point 
mean  quick  shipment 
and  prompt  delivery  of 
your  orders. 
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Better  Quality  Brings  a  Saving 

Equal  to  the  Saving  of  Lower  Price 


This  big  Baltimore  House  of  Ward’s 
was  built  to  be  near  to  you,  to  bring 
closer  to  you  our  service  of  Saving 
and  Satisfaction. 

And  there  is  for  you  a  saving  on 
everything  you  need  to  buy.  There 
is  a  saving  in  cash  every  time  you  use 
your  Ward  Catalogue,  every  time  you 
take  advantage  of  the  thousands  of 
bargains  it  offers. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  Cash 

Make  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Possible 

Cash  buys  cheaper  than  credit — always. 
But  large  buying  brings  still  lower  prices. 

Ten  dozen  are  bought  cheaper  than  one 
dozen — always.  One  thousand  dozen  can 
be  contracted  for  still  closer  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture. 

Buying  for  You— our  eight  million 
customers — we  buy  in  the  largest  quan¬ 
tities,  and  we  buy  for  cash.  No  merchan¬ 
dising  power  can  buy  at  lower  prices  than 
Montgomery  Ward  6c  Co.,  or  sell  at  lower 
prices,  without  sacrificing  quality  to  make 
a  lower  price. 


Ward  High  Quality 
Assures  You  a  Double  Saving 

At  Ward’s  satisfactory  quality,  the  service¬ 
ability  of  an  article,  is  considered  first.  We 
do  not  deal  in  merchandise  that  is  skimped 
in  quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

At  Ward’s,  Quality  is  always  maintained. 
We  do  not  adulterate,  or  substitute  inferior 
materials.  We  do  not  put  “price”  ahead  of 
your  satisfaction. 

At  Ward’s  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  low  price. 

Use  Your  Catalogue 

For  Everything  You  Need  to  Buy 

There  is  a  saving  of  $50  in  cash  this  season 
for  you — if  you  use  your  Ward  Catalogue, 
if  you  look  in  your  Catalogue  to  fill  every 
need. 

There  is  for  you  in  this  Catalogue  a  gen¬ 
uine  service  of  Saving  and  Satisfaction. 
There  is  for  you  at  Ward’s  big  Baltimore 
House  a  convenience,  a  time-saving  that 
will  be  a  delight  to  you. 

So  use  your  Catalogue.  Compare  prices 
— compare  quality!  and  take  full  advantage 
of  the  Saving  and  Satisfaction  that  will  be 
yours,  if  you  send  all  your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


MontgomeiyWard  &Ca 

The  QldesftMail  Order  House  is  Today  theMost  Progressive 

Baltimore  Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif  Fort  Worth 
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4<I  Do  As  Much  Work 
With  3  Horses  As  Others 
Do  With  4  or  5” 


Mr.  Allen  Eggers,  R.  R.  No.  3,  Roachdale,  Tnd., 
■writes  us  about  a  Clark  “Cutaway”  Double 
Action  disk  harrow  he  bought  10  years  ago. 
Listen  to  what  he  says: 

“I  have  one  of  your  harrows  that  has  been 
in  use  some  10  or  12  years.  It  is  doing  as  good 
work  today  as  it  ever  did  except  the  boxins  are 
worn.  Please  send  me  prices  on  boxins. 

“I  can  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  with  3 
horses  as  my  neighbors  can  do  with  4  or  5  horses 
to  the  same  size  harrows  of  other  makes.  Quite 
a  few  neighbors  have  asked  where  they  could 
get  one.  I  cannot  recommend  the  Clark  ‘Cut¬ 
away’  too  highly.” 


Double  Action  harrows 
do  a  thorough  and  eco¬ 
nomical  disking  job  because 
rear  disks  cut  exactly  half 
way  between  front  disks  and  at  same  depth. 
Possible  only  with  harrows  constructed  like  the 
Clark  “Cutaway.”  Light  draft.  Turns  corners 
easily.  Disks  (Cutout  or  Solid)  of  cutlery  steel, 
forged  sharp  for  better  work  and  longer  ser¬ 
vice.  Several  sizes  in  tractor  and  horse-drawn 
models.  Free:  Valuable  illustrated  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage,”  and  catalog  of  tillage 
implements.  Mail  coupon. 


.The  Cutaway  Harrow  Company 
79  Main  Street,  Higganum,  Conn. 

Send  me  FREE  catalog  and  book,  “The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage.” 

Name  . 

Address  . 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  lor  50  Years. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

"wholesale  factory  prices 

i INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint, 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  LREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  ottr4FR.EE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
LWRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

[Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1812 

,252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EDS 

_  Selected 

Stock— None  Better— 57 

years  selling  good  seeds  to 
satisfied  customers.  Prices 
reasonable.  Extra  packages 
free  with  all  orders.  Large 
catalog  free.  700  illustra¬ 
tions  of  vegetables  and  flow¬ 
ers.  Send  for  it. 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY 

Dept.  10  Rockford,  III. 


Grown  From 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  In  cultivation.  75 


Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  Jarge 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  41-40  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 


Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


FRUIT  TREES 

SEEDS,  —  BERRY  PLANTS  —  ORNAMENTALS 

3-4  ft.  Apple,  25c;  3-ft.  Peach  20c  each,  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  to  grow.  Farm,  Flower  and 
Garden  Seed.  We  have  500,000  Fruit  Trees, 
Evergreens,  Shade  Trees,  etc..  In  fact, 
our  1927  Catalog  has  everything  for 
Garden,  Farm  and  Lawn.  /Ap^ 

ALLEN’S  NURSERY  &  Ad 
SEED  HOUSE 
'Box  1  Geneva,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 


from  high-yielding  tested  strains. 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 
POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY, 
PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS,  CABBAGE, 
SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE 
Box  A,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cheap  Sprays  Do  Not  Pay 

Use  Only  High  Grade  Materials  and  Save  Money 


YV/ITH  the  price  of  apples  where  they 
vv  have  been  the  past  year  and  Western 
competition  where  it  is,  it  behooves  the 
Eastern  farmer  to  use  the  best  products 
for  spraying  obtainable.  The  results  will 
be  most  satisfactory  when  only  high  grade 
insecticides  are  used. 

After  the  spray  material  bill  is  paid  there 
is  oftimes  a  feeling  of  acute  emptiness 
in  the  region  where  a  heavy  pocketbook 
should  lie.  When  one  feels  that  there  is 
value  received  there  comes  over  a  per¬ 
son  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  well 
being. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  satisfaction  there 
are  some  things  that  should  be  carefully 
observed.  In  the  first  place  and  prob¬ 
ably  most  important  is  the  fact  that  in 
the  Lime  and  Sulphur  Solution  there 
should  be  a  high  sulphur  content.  The 
greater  number  of  atoms  of  sulphur  that 
can  be  made  to  surround  an  atom  of  lime 
the  greater  will  be  the  breaking  down  of 
the  material  when  it  is  carefully  applied. 
Of  course  the  more  surface  covered  at  the 
least  cost  of  time  and  labor  the  greater 
will  be  the  profits  in  the  fall. 

Care  in  Application  Prevents 
Burning 

There  should  be,  in  50  gallons  of  solu¬ 
tion  from  130  to  135  pounds  of  sulphur. 
This  insues  a  maximum  of  breakage  which 
is  quickly  available  to  the  tree.  With  this 
amount  of  sulphur  there  will  be  prac¬ 
tically  no  burning  if  the  material  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  all  carefully.  While  speaking  of 
burning,  it  might  be  added  that  burning 
may  be  produced  when  the  leaves  are  wet 
and  the  hot  sun  suddenly  appears,  such  as 
after  a  shower.  So  the  solution  is  not 
always  to  blame. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  watched 
carefully  is  the  Baume’  test  of  the  solu¬ 
tion.  A  test  can  be  obtained  by  sand  and 
water  if  the  sand  is  kept  stirred  up.  A 
test  of  32  degrees  Baume’  will  warrant  a 
good  product  if  the  material  has  been 
properly  filtered. 

Filtering  is  another  phase  that  is  not 
very  commonly  known  of.  If  the  Lime 
and  Sulphur  solution  have  not  been  filtered 
there  will  remain  in  suspension  particles 
of  lime  and  sulphur  that  will  in  time  raise 
more  or  less  havoc  in  the  spray  pump  and 
bring  a  relapse  of  the  vacant  feeling  near 
the  hip  pocket. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  that 
will  help  us  farmers  -save  money  during 
the  coming  year.  It  is  not  always  the 
cheapest  that  is  best. — E.  F.  Gardner. 


of  the  Federal  Act  will  complete  the 
clean-up  not  done  voluntarily.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  farmers  who  will  do  extra 
work  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
will  be  paid  for  the  work,  but  where 
ordinary  farm  practices  are  used,  they 
will  not. receive  pa)^ 


The  Prospect  for  Beans 

“Bean  growers  are  rather  discouraged 
over  the  results  of  the  last  two  years 
crops.  What  is  your  opinion  about  future 
prospects  for  bean  growers.” — H.  L.,  New 
York. 

IN  our  opinion  the  outlook  is  not  very 

bright,  mainly  because  competing  sec¬ 
tions  have  increased  production  and 
they  seem  to  be  able  to  control  troubles 
better. 

However  beans  have  many  advan¬ 
tages  as  a  crop.  They  fit  into  the  ro¬ 
tation  well  in  western  New  York. 
Weather  conditions  cannot  always  be 
as  bad  as  for  the  last  two  years.  Usual¬ 
ly  beans  can  be  taken  off  in  time  to  sow 
winter  wheat.  Bean  roughage  is  also 
a  valuable  roughage  and  being  a  legume 
it  adds  some  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

Western  New  York  growers  need  to 
study  the  crop  to  increase  acre  yields 
and  undoubtedly  one  of  the  easiest  ways 
to  do  this  is  by  getting  the  best  seed 
obtainable. 


Increasing  Size  of  Asparagus 

Our  asparagus  produces  stalks  that  are 
not  up  to  the  size  that  they  should  be. 
Will  an  application  of  commercial  fertilizer 
this  spring  Increase  the  size  of  them! — T. 
H.,  New  York. 

TT  is  doubtful  if  commercial  fertilizer 
applied  this  spring  will  have  any  af¬ 
fect  on  the  size  of  this  year’s  crop.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  the  asparagus  tops  grow 
and  store  up  plant  food  in  the  roots. 
The  more  food  is  stored,  the  greater 
will  be  the  crop  the  following  spring. 
You  will  see  from  this  that  adding  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  spring  will  help  the  crop  to 
make  a  good  growth  this  summer  which, 
in  turn,  will  help  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  asparagus  next  spring.  Small  stalks 
may  also  be  caused  by  a  heavy  growth 
of  weeds  or  perhaps  by  a  plantation  that 
is  too  old  to  be  profitable  any  more. 


Nurse  Crop  for  Alfalfa 

“We  plan  to  seed  a  10  acre  field  to  alfal¬ 
fa.  What  nurse  crop  is  best  and  how 
should  it  be  fertilized? — A.  R.,  New  York. 


How  to  Succeed  with  Alfalfa 

1.  Sow  on  deep,  well  drained  soil  or 
tile  drain  before  sowing.  A  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure  a  year  or  two  be¬ 
fore  sowing  alfalfa  helps  to  get  a  good 
crop. 

2.  Apply  lime  where  needed  and  use 
300  to  600  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 

3.  Use  hardy  seed,  either  Grimm  or 
Ontario  Variegated,  15  pounds  per  acre.. 

4.  Where  a  nurse  crop  is  used,  sow 
only  1  bushel  per  acre  of  oats  or  barley. 

5.  Inoculate  the  seed  if  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover  has  not  been  successfully 
grown  on  the  field.  A  good  way  is  to 
buy  the  inoculating  material  (County 
Agricultural  Agents  usually  keep  a  sup¬ 
ply)  and  inoculate  the  seed.  Follow  di¬ 
rections  on  the  can. 

6.  Do  not  cuh-too  severely.  The  crop 
should  go  into  the  winter  with  at  least 
a  six-inch  growth. 


Intensive  Fight  Planned  on 
Corn  Borer 

F70LLOWING  the  federal  appropria¬ 
tion  of  ten  million  dollars,  to  com¬ 
bat  the  damage  done  by  the  European 
corn  borer,  an  intensive  campaign  is 
now  being  launched  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Indiana.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  get  farmers  to  dispose  of  stalks, 
stubble  and  other  refuse,  by  plowing 
them  under  or  burning  them,  before 
May  1st.  After  May  1st  the  provisions 


HTHE  best  practice  is  to  apply  manure 
to  one  or  two  crops  before  the  alfalfa 
is  seeded  and  to  apply  400  pounds  of  acid 
phosphate  at  time  of  seeding.  This  al¬ 
lows  the  weed  seeds  in  the  manure  to 
germinate  and  be  killed  before  the  alfalfa 
is  seeded.  On  gravel  a  little  potash  may  I 
be' advisable,  perhaps  an  0-14-4  fertilizer. 
One  bushel  to  the  acre  of  barley  or  oats 
makes  a  good  nurse  crop.  Cutting  oats 
for  hay  gets  them  off  the  ground  earlier 
and  gives  the  alfalfa  a  better  chance. 


Do  Not  Put  Fertilizer  to  Close 
to  Seeds 

“Will  there  be  any  damage  to  the  seed 
by  putting  acid  phosphate  in  the  row  along 
with  beans?” — J.  L.,  New  York. 

’  |  ’HERE  is  likely  to  be  some  danger 
to  the  seed  especially  if  it  is  dry  at 
planting  time.  A  better  practice  is  to 
apply  it  broadcast  before  planting.  An¬ 
other  good  plan  is  to  apply  acid  phos¬ 
phate  with  manure  to-corn  or  potatoes 
and  follow  this  with  bpans. 


Applying  Lime 

The  application  of  lime  should  precede 
the  clover  or  alfalfa  crop.  Where  the 
rate  of  application  is  in  excess  of  the  lime 
requirement  of  the  top  soil,  it  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  advantageously  for  the  corn  crop. 
When  the  application  is  inadequate  to 
fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  top  soil,  it 
would  seem  best  to  apply  it  for  the  small 
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Not  a  One  Year 
Investment  l 

With  grain  prices  sky  high 
and  your  Unadilla  filled  with 
succulent,  productive  silage, 
you  can  enjoy  a  feeling  of 
real  security. 

And  a  Unadilla  lasts  so 
long,  is  so  strong,  so  dur¬ 
able  that  if  you  spread  the 
first  cost  over  the  years  it  is 
in  use,  you’ll  find  your  year¬ 
ly  cost  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  money  you  save 
by  using  silage. 

It  isn’t  so  much  can  you 
afford  to  own  a  Unadilla — 
it’s  can  you  afford  not  to 
own  one? 

For  years  now,  we’ve  been  mak¬ 
ing  Unadilla  silos.  We  put  the 
result  of  these  years  in  every 
single  silo.  We  are  perfectly  fair 
in  saying:  You  can’t  possibly  buy 
as  good  a  silo  anywhere  near 
the  cost  of  a  Unadilla,  nor  a  bet¬ 
ter  one  at  any  price. 

Write  for  our  big  illus¬ 
trated  catalog.  It  tells  the 
story  in  detail  and  gives 
some  information  on  our 


tanks 
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SPECIAL 

An  Orchard  for  $1.00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


PLANTS  SHRUBS 

For  Spring  Planting 

We  make  a  specialty  of  everything 
needed  for  planting  the  Home  Grounds, 
the  Fruit  Garden  and  Orchard.  44 
years  in  business.  Get  our  free  Cata¬ 
log  and  low  prices. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Box  241,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


Best  Prices 

come  from  the  earliest  and  U 
choicest  vegetables 


T  IBERAL  amounts  of 
I  j  Nitrate  of  Soda 
properly  used  will  bring 
vegetables  to  maturity 
ten  to  fifteen  days  ear¬ 
lier,  in  that  good  form 
and  fine  quality  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  high¬ 
est  prices  of  the  best 
markets. 

Market  gardeners  who 
fail  to  grasp  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  are  missing  a 
m  real  chance  to  increase 

K<  their  profits. 

Our  new  pamphlets  on 
fertilizing  garden  crops 
will  be  sent  you  without 
.cost.  Cut  out  this  adver- 
)  tisement,  write  your  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  margin 
and  mail  to  our  nearest 
office.  Our  State  Man¬ 
ager  who  is  in  touch  with  your  local 
conditions  should  be  able  to  assist 
you  with  your  fertilizer  problems. 

1801 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda  f \ 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 


a 


Raleigh,  N.  C.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Colombia,  S.C.  Jackson,  Miss.  Nashville.  Tenn. 

Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Orlando,  Fla,  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angeles,  Co  . 
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grain  crop  in  which  clover  is  seeded.  Lime 
should  be  distributed  after  the  land  is 
plowed,  preferably  with  a  lime  spreader, 
and  disced  or  harrowed  to  mix  it  thor¬ 
oughly  with  the  top  soil. 


Leak  In  Gas  Mains  Injures 
Trees 


Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  the  col¬ 
umns  of  A.  A.  whether  little  fine  ants  do 
any  particular  harm  to  a  cherry  tree.  I 
have  a  tree  that  is  not  doing  so  v  ell  and 
fine  red  ants  seem  to  loe  on  It. — W.  G.,  New 
Yo  rk. 


WE  doubt  if  the  common  red  anEcan 
do  any  material  damage  to  a 
healthy  tree.  We  imagine  that  there  is 
some  other  agency  which  is  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  your  particular  cherry 
tree  is  failing. 

It  is  common  to  find  ants  of  all  des¬ 
criptions  climbing  over  any  tree.  We 
hazard  the  guess  that  there  may  be  a 
gas  line  nearby  and  perhaps  there  is  a 
leak  in  the  vicinity  of  your  tree.  It 
would  be  well  to  investigate  this. 

The  writer,  while  engaged  in  Farm 
Bureau  work,  had  a  number  of  occasions 
to  personally  call  upon  folks  -who  had 
similar  complaints  in  residential  sections 
of  villages.  In  everj^  one  of  these  cases 
it  was  found  that  a  small  leak  in  the  gas 
pipes  in  the  street  were  responsible  for 
the  damage  to  the  trees. 

It  may  be  that  the  soil  surrounding 
the  tree  is  of  low  fertility  and  there  is 
a  possibility  that  if  you  were  to  manure 
the  tree  you  may  be  able  to  revive  it. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  small 
amounts  of  stable  manure  you  may  try 
the  next  best  substitute  in  the  form  of  a 
commercial  fertilizer.  It  is  also  well 
to  work  the  ground  around  the  tree 
which  may  have  become  more  or  less 
compact.  ~ 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Use  Part  of  the  Garden  for  Perennial  Crops 
By  Fred.  W.  Ohm 

Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

CVERY  farm  garden  should  have  its 
“permanents”."  By  that  I  mean 
those  vegetables  that  are  fixtures  year 
after  year.  Rhubarb,  or  sometimes  call¬ 
ed  pie  plant,  is  such  a  common  vege¬ 
table  that  it  seems  ridiculous  to  men¬ 
tion  it  and  yet  I  have  seen  a  great 
many  farm  gardens  that  do  not  have 
this  not  only  delicious  but  very  essen¬ 
tial  vegetable  included  in  it.  Rhubarb  is 
really  a  tonic,  at  least  we  always  con¬ 
sider  it  so  and  every  time  I  think  of 
mother’s  rhubarb  pies  my  mouth  begins 
to  water. 

Asparagus  is  another  vegetable  that 
is  recommended  most  highly  for  its 
beneficial  effects  upon  the  human  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  also  used  as  a  tonic  and  con¬ 
ditioner  and  when  we  consider  how  easy 
an  asparagus  patch  is  handled,  it  is  in¬ 
deed  surprising  more  folks  do  not  have 
a  spot  in  the  garden  devoted  to  it.  The 
personal  tastes  will  determine  what 
variety  to  plant.  Palmetto  and  Giant 
Washington  are  both  excellent  varieties. 

Surplus  Can  Be  Sold 

Incidentally  an  asparagus  patch  is  a 
money  maker  if  you  are  located  where 
you  can  do  a  little  roadside  stand  busi- 
ness;  Last  year  my  father  had  people 
coming  right  to  his  place  for  more  than 
be  could  cut.  They  made  no  bones 
about  the  price  charged,  although  they 
wanted  it  freshfy  cut. 

there  is  one  vegetable  that  I  have 
been  told  will  temporarily  replace  aspar¬ 
agus  in  the  home  diet.  I  do  not  mean 
that  its  tonic  qualities  and  taste  are  ex¬ 
actly  the  same.  However,  it  is  handled 
niuch  in  the  same  manner.  I  refer  to 
tGss  Chard.  The  leaves,  of  course,  are 
used  as  spinach  but  the  heavy  stems 
are  prepared  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  asparagus  and  when  they  are  served 
o  a  drawn  butter  sauce,  they  are  really 
e  icious.  Irrespective  of  this  fact,  they 
never  can  begin  to  replace  asparagus. 

_  L  ext  week  I  shall  have  more  to  say 
a  ouE  rhubarb  and  asparagus  for  they 
are  worthy  of  much  consideration. 
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O'he  Weeds  that  Jack  Grew 


Whenever  conditions  are  favorable,  W.  E.  Archbold,  a 
central  Ohio  farmer,  “saves”  Clover  seed. 

He  had  a  nice  crop  in  1925.  Circle  No.  1  shows  a  muca 
magnified  sample  of  the  seed  as  it  came  from  his  huller. 

Before  selling  his  seed  Archbold  cleaned  it  over  his  own  mill; 
Circle  No.  2  shows  how  it  looked  after  he  had  “cleaned”  it; 

One  of  Archbold’s  neighbors,  John  Wells* 
saw  this  seed  and  liked  its  looks.  He  bought 
five  bushels  to  sow  last  spring. 

The  remainder  of  Archbold’s  crop  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  The  Albert  Dickinson  Company, 
whose  representative  also  knew  its  history; 

Dickinson  rtf-cleaned  this  seed  with  special 
machinery. 

Circle  No.  3  shows  the  rtf-cleaned  “Pine 
Tree”  seed. 

Circle  No.  4  shows  a  sample  of  what  was 
taken  out  in  the  “Pine  Tree”  rtf-cleaning 
process. 

The  microscope  revealed,  in  addition  to  bits 
of  stem,  immature  clover  and  other  inert 
matter,  seeds  of  buckhorn,  mustard,  curled 
dock,  lamb’s  quarters,  foxtail  and  several 
other  kinds  of  weeds. 

These  are  the  weeds  that  “Jack”  Wells 
sowed  along  with  his  good  seed. 


Weeds  so  few  as  to  pass  unnoticed  in  a 
growing  field  often  produce  an  amazing  crop 
of  weed  seeds  which  only  specially  designed 
machinery  will  remove.  For  your  protec¬ 
tion,  genuine  “Pine  Tree”  farm  seeds  of 
known  origin,  are  packed  only  in  branded 
bags,  sewn  with  a  red  string,  and  sealed  with 
the  orange  and  green  “Pine  Tree”  certificate; 

Get  This  Valuable  New  Book 

The  new  “Hip-Pocket”  Farm  Guide  fills  the  need  for  a  complete,  practical 
guide  to  the  growing  of  hay,  pasture  and  forage  crops  of  all  kinds.  .Contains  more 
useful  farm  information  than  has  ever  before  been  assembled  into  one  book; 
Substantially  bound  in  pocket  size  for  constant  reference.  Fully  illustrated; 
Contains  official  planting  table  for  your  state,  checked  by  your  experiment  station. 
Would  cost  $1.00  or  more  if  sold  in  the  usual  way.  Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer 
for  a  copy,  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert  Dickinson  Company,  Chicago,  and  it 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 
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THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO.,  Chicago,  Boston 
CRAVER-DICKINSON  SEED  CO.,  Buffalo 
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“WORTH  TWICE  THE  PRICE” 

“My  Fords  Milker  certainly  does  the  work 
fully  as  well  as  other  milkers  I  hare  seen  for 
twice  the  money.  And  it  is  so  simple  to  keep 
clean,”  writes  John  W.  Criffi  of  Pennsylvania. 
Our  new  improved  model  is  a  quality  machine 
throughout — greatest  of  all  milking  machine 
values.  Heavy  pressed,  seamless  aluminum  palls. 
New  Departure  ball  bearings.  Comes  complete, 
ready  for  work.  No  extras.  Cows  like  it. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48 

showing  models  for  every  purpose; 
single,  double ,  double  single,  dou¬ 
ble  double,  etc.  Agents:  Still 
some  open  territory.  IVrite  for 
attractive  proposition. 

Myers-Sherman  Company 
2 13-15  N.  Desplaines  St.,  Chicago,  Ill* 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers, 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers. 

American  Farm  Machine  Co. 

169  Uni.  Av.S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Paint  Without  Oil 


Remarkable  Discovery  That  Cuts 
Down  the  Cost  of  Paint  Seventy- 
five  Per  Cent. 


A  Free  Trial  Package  Is  Mailed  to 
Everyone  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  lie  named 
it  Powdr-paint.  It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder  and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to 
make  a  paint  weather  proof,  fire  proof,  sanitary 
and  durable  for  outside  or  inside  painting.  It  is 
the  cement  principle  applied  to  paint.  It  adheres 
to  any  surface,  wood,  stone  or  brick,  spreads  and 
looks  like  oil  paint  and  costs  about  one-fourth  as 
much. 

Write  to  A.  L.  Rice,  Inc.,  Manufacturers,  134 
North  St.,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  a  trial  package 
will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  also  color  card  and 
full  information  showing  you  how  you  can  save 
a  good  many  dollar*.  Write  today. 
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Htnu.  Coogbo,  ConPHil 

•  r.  Worm*.  Moitfor  oo.u 
Two  can*  satisfactory  tot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  *1.1* 
per  can.  Dealera  or  by  mail, 

Tito  Nawton  Remedy  Oee 
Toledo,  Oblo. 


Become 
a  Tree 
Expert 


We  Pay  You 
While 
Learning 

Mn  Fxnprienre  Here’s  your  big  chance 
1NU  E,xpei  IClUatJ  t0  start  ln  a  noble  and 

Required  profitable  profession. 

You  can  travel,  with  ex-  p:,-c  INzatvitartrl 
penses  paid  and  you  start  Dig  LyculcillCl 
earning  almost  immediately.  We  furnish  book3 
and  tools.  Instruction  and  employment  under  high- 
j-.  t- _  _ est  recognized  authorities.  Bart- 
rTee  1  OOIS  lett  experts  earn  fine  incomes. 
Write  today  if  you  are  between  nr  •.  T.  JOTr 
18  and  30,  ambitious,  willing  and  VI  rile  lOuay 
able. 

T5/)e  BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Under  direction  of  the  F.  A.  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 

Stamford  Connecticut 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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m  EMPIRE 

Milking  Machines 


than 

any  other  make— why  9 

TXTHEN  a  national  farm  paper  recently  asked  its  readers 
V  V  whether  they  owned,  milking  machines  and  what  they 
thought  of  machine  milking,  more  reported  owning  and 
preferring  Empire  Milking  Machines  than  any  make 
listed. 

Why?  In  letters  to  us,  farmers  have  said : 

“Cows  are  less  nervous  and  give  more  milk  per 
day,  for  more  days,  when  they  are  Empire-milked.” 

“One  person  can  milk  more  cows  in  less  time  with 
an  Empire  than  two  or  three  expert  hand  milkers.” 

“Cows  keep  healthier  and  milk  is  cleaner.” 

“The  wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man  are  saved  by 
the  work  an  Empire  Milking  Machine  does.” 

“It  makes  dairying  a  pleasanter,  more  profitable, 
better  business.” 


. MARVEL 


Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Send 
for  booklet— mail  the  coupon  today. 

New  B  B  Marvel  Cream  Sepa - 
rators — More  Cream  without 
More  Cows 

The  improved,  permanently  balanced 
bowl  of  the  new  B  B  Marvel  gets  extra 
cream  from  every  can  of  milk — more 
cream  without  more  cows.  It  gets  all 
the  cream  all  the  time.  The  bowl  does 
not  vibrate  nor  tilt  because  it  is  mounted  on  an  automatically 
oiled  ball-bearing  spindle,  supported  by  a  stationary  shaft. 
It  has  no  neck  springs  nor  bushings  to  wear  out  and  cause 
trouble.  It  skims  cleaner  and  lasts  longer. 

When  you  run  the  skim  milk  from  any  other  separator 
through  a  B  B  Marvel  you  too  will  want  the  extra  cream. 
See  a  B  B  Marvel  in  action.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan — a 
size  for  every  herd.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 

You  can  afford  the  Empire  Water  System 

Complete  motor,  pump  and  tank  equipment  of  the  Empire 
Water  System  costs  only  about  what  you  pay 
for  a  first-class  radio  set.  It  gives  you  comfort 
and  saves  time  and  work  365  days  in  the  year 
— lasts  a  lifetime. 

Costs  about  a  nickel  a  day  to  operate  and 
makes  kitchen,  laundry  and  dairy  work  easier. 

Provides  bathroom  conveniences,  cuts  down 
fire  insurance  costs,  supplies  cows  and  hogs 
with  all  the  water  they  want — means  more 
milk  and  heavier  hogs. 

The  Empire  Water  System  is 
easy  to  install,  silent  and  auto¬ 
matic  ir  operation,  Capacity  300 
gallons  per  hour.  Sold  on  the  easy 
payment  plan.  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 


EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  4,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Please  sene,  without  obligation,  the  booklets  checked  and  your  easy  payment  plan. 

□  “Hov  •  Milk  for  igger  Profits” 

□  “The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators” 

□  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems” 

Name . 


Address . 
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Cattle  Dealers  Organize  to  Fight  TB  Campaign 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


the  association  is  to  get  a  larger  indemnity 
from  the  State  for  condemned  cattle.  The 
present  indemnity  paid  by  the  State  is  go 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  value.  The 
owner  also  receives  the  salvage  value  of 
the  animal  and  the  balance  up  to  the  ap¬ 
praisal,  if  any  is  paid  by  the  'Federal  gov- 
;  ernment. 

This  argument  to  get  more  from  the 
,  State  for  the  condemned  animal  naturally 
\  appeals  to  any  dairyman.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  this  association  uses  the  argument. 
They  want  to  make  the  farmer  feel  that 
he  has  not  been  used  right  in  the  matter  of 
indemnity  payments,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  NEW  YORK  STATE  IS  THE 
MOST  LIBERAL  STATE  IN  THE 
UNION  IN  THE  PAYMENT  OF  IN- 
DEAINITIES.  That  is  one  reason  why 
such  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in 
cleaning  up  the  herds  of  New  York. 
Should  an  agitation  be  started  to  raise  the 
indemnities,  it  would  result  in  many  cases 
in  trying  to  pay  dairymen  more  than  their 
cattle  are  actually  worth  and  would  likely 
result  in  the  legislature’s  reducing  the  ap¬ 
propriations  and  the  indemnities  for  each 
animal  rather  than  raising  them. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  is  that  farmers  haveAtf  wait  too  long 
for  their  money  from  the  State.  It  has 
been  true  in  the  past,  owing  to  a  shortage 
of  appropriation,  that  farmers  have  had 
to  wait  a  longer  time  than  they  should. 
We  know,  too,  that  it  is  a  real  hardship 
for  a  man  to  have  to  wait  for  his  cash 
before  he  can  buy  his  replacements,  but 
the  longest  time- that  any  man  now  has  to 
wait  is  sixty  days.  At  the  present  writing 
there  are  five  thousand  claims  in  progress 
through  the  State  Department.  Each  of 
these  claims  is  made  up  of  ten  papers, 
which  means  50,000  documents  being 
handled  at  one  time,  and  unless  one  has 
had  experience,  he  has  no  idea  of  the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  labor  it  takes  to  handle 
large  numbers  like  this  and  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  making  mistakes.  We  think  the  De¬ 
partment  is  doing  fairly  well  in  paying  all 
claims  within  sixty  days.  Again  we  do 
not  believe  that  the  dealers’  association  is 
sincere  in  holding  this  out  to  farmers  but 
is  simply  doing  it  as  an  excuse  to  get 
support. 

Test  is  Reliable 

Still  another  argument  used  by  the 
dealers’  association  against  the  TB  cam¬ 
paign  is  that  the  tuberculin  test  is  not  re¬ 
liable.  Many  farmers  believe  this  also. 
It  probably  is  not  100  per  cent  perfect, 
but  it  is  hard  to  find  any  person,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  movement  that  is  100  per  cent 
right.  We  believe  that  farmers’  opinions 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  tuberculin  test 
often  times  are  the  results  of  propaganda 
circulated  by  persons  like  cattle  dealers 
who  are  against  the  whole  campaign  for 
selfish  reasons.  For  instance,  we  have  just 
had  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Western 
New  York  who  said  that  eight  head  of 
cattle  had  just  been  condemned  and  killed 
in  his  community  after  the  tuberculin  test. 
‘‘One  of  these”  said  this  farmer  “had  an 
infected  udder  and  one  an  infected  liver, 
but  there  was  no  tuberculosis  whatever  in 
the  others”.  We  were  interested  in  this 
and  so  followed  it  up  to  get  the  real  facts. 
We  found  that  there  were  eight  animals 
killed  from  six  different  owners.  Seven 
of  these  had  well  marked  localized  tuber¬ 
culosis  lesions  and  one  had  well  marked 
udder  lesions.  We  believe  this  is  a  typical 
case.  Someone  opposed  to  tuberculosis 
eradication  for  selfish  reasons  starts  these 
false  stories  to  the  effect  that  cowrs  have 
been  killed  that  are  found  perfectly 
healthy.  Naturally,  farmers  hearing  many 
such  reports  are  inclined  to  believe  them. 

The  Geneva  Experiment  Station  has  full 
records  of  tests  conducted  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  During  this  period  902 
tuberculin  tests  were  made  and  over  that 
long  time  and  with  that  large  number  of 
tests  THERE  WERE  ONLY  THREE 
INSTANCES  IN  WHICH  THERE 
WAS  ANY  DOUBT  AS  TO  THE  AC¬ 
CURACY  OF  TLIE  TESTS. 

Another  report  that  we  often  get  is 


to  the  effect-  that  farmers  are  forced  to 
test  whether  they  want  to  or  not.  The 
truth  is  that  under  the  present  area  plan 
in  New  York  no  farmer  can  be  forced 
to  test  unless  90  per  cent  of  all  the  other 
dairymen  in  that  town  have  willingly  and 
of  their  own  accord  signed  to  clean  up 
their  herds.  This  is  America  where  a 
majority  counts,  and  90  per  cent  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  than  a  majority.  Is  it  fair 
that  10  per  cent  of  the  farmers  should 
be  allowed  do  keep  untested  cattle  in  the 
community,  endangering  all  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  to  drive  out  tuber¬ 
culosis?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  in  New  York  in  the 
last  five  years  against  this  disease  which 
has  cost  our  dairy-industry  so  many  mil¬ 
lions,  and  in  spite  of  the  size  of  this  great 
movement  involving  thousands  of  dairy¬ 
men,  there  has  been  very  little  complaint, 
until  these  cattle  dealers  started  this  un¬ 
just  criticism  in  order  to  camouflage  their 
own  selfish  motives  and  objects. 

New  York  State  before  this  campaign  was 
one  of  the  worst  states  in  the  Union.  We 
had  reached  a  situation  where  other  states 
quarantined  against  New  York  because  we 
had  so  many  infected  cattle.  Today  the 
situation  is  reversed  and  we  are  among 
the  best.  There  is  a  total  of  159,000 
dairy  herds  in  the  State  and  of  these 
88,649  or  more  than  half  have  been  test¬ 
ed  or  are  signed  up  ready  for  the  test. 
The  Governor  has  just  signed  the  bill 
for  $3,500,000  for  indemnities  for  this 
year  so  that  the  work  will  go  rapidly 
forward  this  year. 

City  May  Require  TB  Tested  Milk 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  movement  has 
reached  such  a  momentum  that  nothing 
can  stop  it  and  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  herd  in  the  State  will 
be  free  from  tuberculosis.  This  is 
especially '  interesting  and  necessary  from 
the  farmers’  standpoint  because  there  is  a 
recent  development  from  another  angle 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  proceed  with 
a  campaign  against  tuberculosis  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the 
time  is  near  at  hand  WHEN  NEW  YORK 
CITY  WILL  REQUIRE  ALL  OF  ITS 
MILK  TO  BE  FROM  TUBERCULIN 
TESTED  ANIMALS.  Nothing  in  the 
world  can  prevent  the  Health  Department 
from  making  such  a  regulation  if  it  wishes. 
Other  cities,  especially  Chicago,  have  al¬ 
ready  done  it,  and  the  dairymen  who  were 
not  ready  when  the  regulation  went  into 
effect  were  nearly  or  quite  ruined  because 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  the  help 
to  make  their  tests  in  the  last  few  weeks 
after  the  notice  came  out. 

In  New  York  State  should  such  an  or¬ 
dinance  be  required  by  the  city  with  the 
present  methods  of  rapid  transportation, 
tank  cars,  etc.,  the  city  simply  would  go 
outside  of  the  present  milk  shed  for  any 
part  of  its  supply  that  it  could  not  get 
within.  As  a  result,  our  New  York  dairy¬ 
men  wTould  forever  lose  their  market.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  prepare  for  this  com¬ 
ing  situation  gradually  from  year  to  year 
while  the  necessary  appropriations  or  in¬ 
demnities  can  be  secured  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  than  it  is  to  wait  and  be  forced  to 
do  it  so  quickly  that  it  will  ruin  thou¬ 
sands  of  our  dairymen. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  therefore,  the 
campaign  of  misrepresentation  and  obstruc¬ 
tion,  started  for  selfish  reasons  by  the 
cattle  dealers,  is  particularly  dangerous  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  cattle  industry 
of  this  State. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

“What  is  the  row?”  our  friend  inquired, 
A  brakeman  answered  back, 

“There  is  no  row;  a  darned  old  cow 
Was  standing  on  the  track.” 

The  train  went  on  once  more,  and  on. 
For  weary  hours,  it  seemed; 

Then  once  again  the  engine  stopped, 
Again  it  wildly  screamed. 

“Another  cow?”  our  hero  cried, 
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“Is  that  the  trouble  now?” 

“Ah  no,”  the  brakeman,  he  replied, 

“It  is  the  SAME  OLD  COW!” 

But  all  things  pass,  and  so  at  last 
The  engine  gave  a  snort 
Of  satisfaction,  and  drew  up 
At  quiet  Hammondsport. 

And  leaping  from  the  pent-up  car 
Our  eager  hero  ran 
To  gain  the  deck  of  that  old  wreck, 

The  steamboat,  “Mary  Ann”. 

*  if  :•:  *  eK  fir 

The  sail  is  set,  the  wind  is  wet. 

Our  voyage  must  begin. 

Go  spike  the  beams,  and  caulk  the 

scrims 

And  haul  the  anchor  in. 

The  smokestack  smokes,  the  stoker 
stokes 

The  furnace  down  below. 

The  captain  bawls,  the  boatswain  calls, 
Heave  Ho!  and  off  we  go! 

The  captain  strode  the  quarter  deck. 

And  shouted  hoarse  commands 
Down  to  the  mate,  who  lay  in  wait 
To  boot  the  ’foremast  hands.  , 

The  sailors  ground  the  capstan  ’round 
As  fast  as  they  could  shove  it, 

Singing  “Yo-Heave-Ho  !-and-there’s- 
Rum-below, 

But-it’s-blamedrlittle-we’ll-get-of-it!” 

•  is.  if  *  *  *  * 

Just  then  the  lookout,,  up  aloft, 

Sent  down  a  rousing  hail — 

“Dad  bust  my  head,’  this  worthy  said, 

“If  I  don’t  see  a  sail!” 

“And  whereaway?”  the  captain  cried, 

“If  you  have  lied  again 
Be  hanged  if  I  won’t  tan  your  hide 
When  we  get  to  Penn  Yan!” 

“Three  points  below  the  weather  bow!” 
The  lookout  shouted  back. 

“I  think  it  is  a  pirate  ship, 

Her  hull  is  low  and  black!” 

“Full  speed  ahead!”  the  captain  roared, 

To  safe  Penn  Yan  we  go 

For  we  have  precious  freight  aboard, 

O  woe!  O  woe!  O  woe!” 

In  vain  the  captain  yelled  and  swore, 

He  only  wasted  breath; 

The  frightened  crew  all  ran  below. 

For  they  were  scared  to  death. 

And  while  the  captain  ramped  and 
raved, 

And  plied  his  fist  and  boot, 

The  pirates  cast  their  grapples  fast. 

And  then  began  to  shoot. 

Our  Edward’s  eyes  with  fear  were  wide 
When  burst  the  guns  in  flame 
And  swarming  o’er  the  steamer’s  side 
The  bloody  pirates  came! 

“O  Mister  Pirate  Man,”  he  cried, 

“Dear,  good  old  Pirate  Man, 

Please,  please,”  cried  he,  “don’t  murder 
me 

Off  here  by  Wild  Penn  Yan!” 

The  wicked  pirates  answered  not. 
Except  to  howl  and  swear, 

But  a  boat-hook  they  cruelly  took 
And  hooked  in  Edward’s  hair 
And  dragged  him  on  their  rakish  barge 
And  threw  him  in  the  hold. 

(They  hoped  to  get  a  ransom  large 
When  Edward’s  friends  were  told.) 

We  say  they  threw  him  in  the  hold. 
But  ’tis  not  really  true, 

For  in  the  hatchway  he  stuck  fast, 

His  feet  would  not  go  through, 
the  pirates  swore,  and  swore  some 
more, 

And  pushed  and  pulled  like  sin 
But  all  their  struggles  were  in  vain, 
they  could  not  get  him  in! 

sort  &ame  ^  this?”  cried  they. 
What  manner  of  a  lad 
With  feet  so  big  they’ll  sink  the  brig? 
“Y  Cat,  he  makes  us  mad!” 

kmld  a  pen  for  him,”  they  cried, 

We  surely  cant  afford!” 

And  then  they  dragged  him  to  the  side 
And  threw  him  overboard. 

hero  plunged  into  the  sea 
With  a  despairing  scream 
And  kicked  and  choked  and  then — 
A  awoke !  \ 

f^nd  found  ’twas  all  a  dream! 

He  still  lay  safe  beside  the  mast 
Aboard  the  “Mary  Ann,” 

here  through  his  fevered  sleep  had 
passed 

he  Pirates  of  Penn  Yan. 

And  while  beside  the  steamer’s  mast 
uur  friend  had  been  asleep 

at  gallant  ship  had  made  the  trip 
.the  raging  deep; 

And  rising  stiffly  from  the  deck 
uur  hero  stared,  and  then 

( Continued  on  page  22} 
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Costs  Less® 


Indeed,  Larro  does  not  cost 
more,  no  matter  what  you 
compare  it  with — not  if  you 
figure  costs  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  figured — in  terms 
of  milk  produced  and  profit 
earned  per  dollar  spent  for 
feed. 

You  needn’t  take  our  unsup¬ 
ported  word  for  this,  either. 
Prove  it  for  yourself  under 
the  most  liberal  conditions 
ever  offered  to  dairymen. 

Feed  two  bags  of  Larro  (200 
lbs.)  to  any  one  cow  you  own. 
Subtract  the  cost  of  feed  from 


the  value  of  the  milk  you  get, 
and  compare  the  balance — 
your  profit — with  a  similar 
figure  obtained  from  any  other 
competitive  ration.  If  you  are 
not  satisfied,  return  the  empty 
sacks  to  your  dealer  and  get 
your  money  back. 

Surely  you  can't  lose  that 
way.  Frankly,  however,  we 
believe  your  second  call  will 
be  for  more  Larro,  if  your 
experience  is  like  that  of  the 
thousands  who  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  guarantee 
offer  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 


Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 

(644) 
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The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Lows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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Fight  the  Corn  Borer 
with  the  Fa  pec 


The  Cutter 
That  Does  Not  Clog 

'THESE  are  the  features,  which 
appeal  to  Adam  Sponenberg, 
Fonda,  N.Y.s  “Easy-feeding  and  non¬ 
clogging  and  non-winding  of  strings 
around  shaft.  The  Third  Roll  saves  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  gathering  in  crooked  and 
tangled  bundles  of  corn.” 

Send  for  New  FREE  Catalog 
also  for  Copy  of  “PAPEC  NEWS.” 

It  tells  you  how  to  cut  your  silo-filling  _ 
costs  and  havebetter  si- 
Writs  for  yours  today 

Papec  Machine  Co.  Jf 
O  Ill  Main  St. 

Shorts  villo,  N.  Y. 

“wmm 


Your  Neighbor  Has  -Hbgec  -  Ask  Him  / 


FOR  ^AT  F-  Two  ( 2 )  Ayrshire 

^  dxlLL.  bull  calves  from 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

F/\v  QqIa  bull  CALVES,  sired 

1  UI  hJUiC  by  Dellwood  Defender 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  From  Advanced  Registry 
dams.  Prices  from  $100  to  $200  each. 
Accredited  Herd 

GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

ROLLWOOD  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows 
sired  by  Shorewood  Royal  Beacon 
Yearling  Jersey  bull  out  of  Gold  Medal 
dam.  Sires  dam  a  silver  medal  cow. 

Herd  Accredited 

Address  H.  L.  PAGE  Guilford, 

Manager  Conn. 

The  Junior  Champion  ST"  iSTSSJSSt 

al  was  bred  and  raised  by  as.  M.  WHITNEY,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

■pOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  writs 
*  EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 

Registered  0. 1.  C’s  St 

Bred  Gilts,  and  Spring  Pigs.  Fair  prices  on  profitable 
swine.  Shipped  on  approval. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 

Guernsey  Bull 

Sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milMng  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVERS0N,  PA. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROCS  <”£,  "ST 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YO»K 

If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 
AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

850  (12)  _  American  Agriculturist,  March  26,  1927 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 


THE  following  are  the  March 

prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen's  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 


Dairymen's  Sheffield 
League  Producers 


1  Fluid  Milk  _ $3.00  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
8  Evao.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.40  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  cheese  _ Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 


The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
resuit  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  March,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.90. 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 


February  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announce  the 
following  February  prices  for  3.5%  miik: 


Gross  . $2.73 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.67 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . . 10 


Met  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.57 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1926  was  for  3%  $2.21  ($2.41  for  3.5% 


Kill  Rats  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  Jab- 
oratory  has  discovered  a  germ  that 
kills  rats  and  mice  hy  science.  Ab¬ 
solutely  safe.  Cannot  harm  human 
beings,  dogs,  eats,  birds,  chickens  or 
pets.  Quickly  clear  dwellings,  and  outbuildings,  with 
Bp  offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

#■»  Tj  |  Get  our  free  book  on  rats 

f  T60  O  OOk  and  mice,  telling  about 

VIRUS  and  how  to  get  some. 

VIRUS,  Inc.  Dept.  5-A  121  W.  15th  St.  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


READ-SHIP-CONVINCE  YOURSELF 

BROILERS  WANTED 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  us. 
We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive. 

Ship  BROILERS  for  EASJER  SUNDAY  April  11-12-13-14-15 
Wire  or  Write  wr  tnjormatwn,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


B, 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  erates,  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
„  .  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK'  COM.  AGENCIES 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
tour  next  ease.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


worn  blankets. 

YV  VZV/L  RATTINR 


Send  os  your  wool  and 
BATTING.  we  will  make  It  Into 

warm,  fluffy,  hafts  or  beautiful  serviceable  blankets.  We 
sell  direct.  Write  today  for  samples  and  descriptive  folder. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
9,  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


miik)  milk.  The  February  1925  net  cash 
price  lo  farmers  was  $2,30. 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1927  Is  $2.54  per  hundred.  This  Is 
equivalent  to  $2.74  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  milk  In  February  a 
year  ago  was  $2.60  for  3%  milk.  The 
February  1925  Sheffield  price  was  $2.70. 

FOREIGN  BUTTER  CAUSES 
BREAK  IN  BUTTER  MARKET 

CREAMERY  Mar.  15, 

SALTED  Mar.  15  Mar.  8  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .48%-49%  52  - 52%  43  -43 % 
Extra  (92  sc)  48  -48%  51%.  42%- 

84-91  score  ..46%-473%  48%-51  41% -42% 

Lower  G’d’s  46  -46%  47  -  48  39%-40% 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  butter  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  a  little  unusual.  Production  is 
short  o£  current  trade  requirements  and 
there  is  every  likelihood  that  this  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  another  few  weeks  more.  At 
the  same  time  our  cold  storage  holdings 
are  the  lightest  ever  reported  at  this  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year.  In  spite  of  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  a  decidedly  uneasy  state,  dealers 
are  extremely  cautious  to  take  hold.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  foreign  butter  is 
being  offered,  at  34c  c.  i.  f.  (cash,  insur¬ 
ance  and  freight)  which  is  equivalent  to 
46  cents  duty  paid  on  the  docks  in  New 
York.  This  butter  that  is  being  offered 
is  the  finest  New  Zealand.  Imports  have 
not  been  extremely  heavy  but  .under  the 
circumstances  it  looks  as  though  the  for¬ 
eign  market  is  going  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  influence  on  our  local  domestic  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  break  came  on  Thursday^  the  10th 
when  unfortunately  rumors  said  to  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  were  broadcast  on  the  street 
as  to  the  quantity  of  foreign  butter  to  come 
here.  This  fear  of  heavy  importations 
of  cheaper  foreign  butter  immediately  re¬ 
acted  on  the  trade  and  stopped  the  up¬ 
ward  trend.  The  situation  grew  steadily 
worse  so  that  by  the  15th  creamery  extras 
were  3J4c  under  the  market  of  the  previous 
week.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  unduly  sensitive  and'  rumors  and 
sentiment  exert  an  extremely  strong  in¬ 
fluence.  Statistically  our  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  is  very  strong  as  is  indicated  hy  a 
comparison  with  prices  of  a  year  ago. 
However,  the  modem  science  of  cold  stor¬ 
age  and  artificial  refrigeration  has  created 
a  world  market  for  butter  and  not  a  do¬ 
mestic  one. 

CHEESE  MARKET  UNCHANGED 


STATE  Mar.  16, 

FLATS  Mar.  15  Mar.  9  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 23-23%  23 -23 '.4  23%- 

Fresh  Av’ge  . 22-22%  22-22%  22%-23 

Held  fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27%-29 

Held  Av’ge  . 26-26%  26-26%  26  -27 


The  cheese  market  is  unchanged  from 
that  of  a  week  ago.  Trading  is  very 
quiet.  Hold  stock,  particularly  white 
cheese  of  the  higher  grades,  is  very  steady. 
Fresh  goods  are  getting  very  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Trading  is  quiet  and  top  quotations, 
although  still  existing,  are  somewhat  ex¬ 
treme  and  less  common  than  they  were  a 
week  ago. 


NEARBY  EGGS  STEADY 


NEARBY 

Mar. 

16. 

WHITE 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  8 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

.  .33 

-34 

33-34 

37 

-38 

Extra  Firsts  .  .  .  . 

.  .31 

-32 

31-32 

35 

-36 

Av’ge  Extras  .  .  .  . 

.  .29 

-30 

29-30 

33% 

-34 

Firsts  . 

.  .27 

-28 

27-28 

32 

-33 

Gathered  . 

.  .25 

-30 

25-29 

30 

-34 

Pullets 

25 

-26 

25-26 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

.  .29%- 31 

29-31 

33 

-35 

The  market  on  nearby  eggs  has  held 
very  steady  and  firm  since  our  last  report. 
In  fact  on  brown  marks  there  has  been 
just  a  shade  of  an  improvement.  Asking 
prices  on  fancy  stock  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  firm  and  we  do  not  look  for  much 
change  in  the  next  few  days  on  these 
marks.  However  on  the  14th  and  15th  re¬ 
ceipts  of  average  run  of  nearbys  were 
heavy.  Just  how  much  effect  this  will  have 
on  the  market  is  impossible  to  foresee  at 
this  writing  (March  16). 

Eggs  are  moving  into  consuming  chan¬ 
nels  very  freely,  this  being  the  Lenten 
period  when  consumption  is  normally  of 
a  slightly  heavier  volume.  The  large 
chain  stores,  which  by  the  way  are  handling 
larger  quantities  of  nearby  eggs  of 
late,  are  making  “specialities”  on  eggs 
which  is  naturally  helping  the  situation 
greatly. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many 
points  in  the  middle  west  are  actually 
above  par  with  New  York  City  gives  us 
the  impression  that  we  are  going  to  see  a 


continued  steady  market.  The  storage  deal 
is  beginning  to  get  under  way  and  for 
export  to  the  Argentine,  are  felt  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  situation  to  some  extent.  Local 
nearby  production  has  been  on  the  increase 
with  the  advent  of  the  springlike  weather 
that  prevailed  during  the  second  and  third 
week  of  March. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES  HEAVY 


FOWLS 

Mar.  16, 

Mar.  IB 

Mar.  8 

1926 

Colored 

«...  -28 

-29 

34-35 

Leghorns 

-29 

30-31 

31-34 

BROILERS  .v-r~ 

,..-42-46 

45-50 

-50 

capons _ :t„. 

- 32-35 

32-35 

-45 

TURKEYS  . . 

25-30 

35-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

_ 27-28 

-30 

33-34 

these  two  bullish  factors  against  ample 
reserves  makes  a  guessing  proposition  of 
the  outcome  of  the  deal.  At  any  rate  it 
looks  as  though  it  will  stay  fairly  firm. 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS  FIRMER 

Red  kidney  beans  have  taken  a  slightly 
firmer  turn  since  our  last  report  and  the 
finest  marks  were  quoted  on  the  16th  at 
$7-50  while  white  kidneys  have  reversed, 
the  finest  being  quoted  at  $7.25.  Pea 
beans  have  also  given  evidence  of  improve¬ 
ment  although  the  price  range  of  $4.75 
to  $5-50  still  remains.  Marrows  are  $6.25 
to  $7,  red  kidneys  $6.75  to  $7.50,  white 
kidneys  $6.50  to  $7.25. 


The  live  poultry  market  has  been  ex¬ 
periencing  a  run  of  heavy  receipts  of  late 
and  this  has  served  to  tone  the  market 
down  from  last  week’s  quotations.  Buyers 
are  taking  hold  fairly  well  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  heavy  supplies  the  situation  is 
steady.  Colored  fowls,  via  express  are 
selling  on  the  basis  of  the  freight  market, 
at  28c  on  the  16th.  Leghorn  fowls  that 
are  nice  are  selling  a  little  better.  The 
broiler  market  is  very  undecided'  and  on 
the  16th  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  definite 
price  established.  Some  Reds  were  selling 
at  42c  while  Rocks  were  selling  up  to  46c. 
Sellers  were  inclined  to  hold  back  at  these 
prices.  Long  Island  stock  was  in  a  little 
stronger  position.  Practically  no  chickens 
coming  in  from  nearby  points  and  most  of 
them  are  staggy. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Last 

(At  Chicago')  Mar.  15  Mar.  8  Year 

Wheat,  May  . 1.37%  1.40%  1.63% 

Corn,  May  . .  .76%  .76  .77% 

Oats,  May  . 45*4  .46%  .40% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..1.473% 

1.51 

1.93% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

...  .89% 

.87% 

•91% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

...  .53% 

.54% 

.50 

FEEDS 

Mar.  13. 

(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  12 

Mar.  5 

1926' 

Gr’d  Oats  ....... 

34.00 

28.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

.  .30.50 

31.50 

25.00 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .32.50 

33.00 

28.00 

Stand’d  Mids  .... 

32.50 

25.00 

Soft  W,  Mids  _ 

.  .36.50 

37.00 

32.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.  .35.00 

35.50 

30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

..38.50 

39.00 

35.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . . .  . 

. .31.50 

31.50 

28.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . . .  . 

31.50 

28.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

. .31.00 

31.00 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .36.75 

36.75 

37.00 

Gluten  Meal . 

.  .46.75 

36.75 

47.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .34.00 

36.00 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .37.00 

39.50 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . 

.  .39.50 

41.50 

38.50 

34%  C.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

.  .45.00 

45.00 

44.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  APPLES 

There  has  been  no  change  in  ihe  apple 
deal  since  our  last  report.  Stock  is  mov¬ 
ing  along  at  about  the  same  rate.  Mc¬ 
Intosh  are  showing  slightly  increased 
firmness. 

European  markets,  which  have  absorbed 
vast  quantities  of  American  apples  this 
year  and  actually  saved  the  situation  from 
utter  collapse,  have  been  reported  to  be 
slightly  easier  due  to  poorer  conditions  of 
the  apples  arriving.  We  can  easily  believe 
this  for  last  week  while  accompanying  the 
Dutchess  County  contingent  of  farmers 
who  visited  the  market  on  the  9th  and 
10th,  we  saw  some  barreled  apples  being 
reheaded  and  packed  for  export.  These 
apples,  which  by  the  way  came  from  Mass¬ 
achusetts,  were  indeed  a  miserable  lot  and 
any  American  shipper  should  be  ashamed 
to  send  such  stuff  to  market,  especially 
across  the  water. 

CABBAGE  SLIGHTLY  BETTER 

The  cabbage  market  strengthened 
slightly  since  our  last  report,  some  reac¬ 
tion  undoubtedly  resulting  from  the  cold 
weather  that  visited  Texas,  Florida  and  the 
other  southern  states.  On  the  15th  State 
Danish  were  selling  at  $16  to  $20  per  ton. 
However,  as  we  go  to  press  we  hear  that 
a  slower  and  easier  tone  is  becoming 
evident. 

HAY  SLIGHTLY  EASIER 

The  hay  market  has*  eased  up  a  little 
hit  and  number  1  timothy  is  barely  steady 
at  $26.  Demand  on  the  15th  was  slow  for 
all  grades,  No.  2  timothy  selling  from  $24 
to  $25  with  small  bales  at  $23.  •  Most  of 
the  small  baled  stuff  is  from  $22  to  $23. 
Timothy  with  a  light  mixture  of  clover 
brought  $24  to  $25  for  choice  while  No. 
2  is  from  $23  to  $24  and  other  grades 
downward.  Rye  straw  is  still  bringing 
from  $24  to  $25. 


POTATO  MARKET  SLIGHTLY 
BETTER 


STATE 

Mar.  15 

150  lb.  sack  $3.35-3.60 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.00-4.25 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  3.85-4.00 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.60-5.00 
PENNA. 

150  ib.  sack  3.25-3.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.90-4.10 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  Ib.  sack  5.25-5.50 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.10-6.35 


Mar. 

16, 

Mai 

r.  8 

1926 

2.25- 

3.50 

6.00- 

6.35 

4.00- 

4.25 

7.25- 

7.50 

3.75- 

•4.10 

6.50- 

6.75 

4.60- 

5.00 

7.75- 

8.25 

3.15 

-3.40 

3.85 

■4.00 

5.25- 

5.50 

7.25- 

7.50 

6.00- 

6,25 

8.50- 

8.75 

Ihe  potato  market  is  just  a  shade  better 
than  it  was  last  week  as  far  as  sacked 
goods  are  concerned.  Bulk  stock  is  about 
on  thejsame  level,  at  least  as  far  as  State 
goods  are  concerned.  According  to  R.  L. 
Gillett,  agricultural  statistician  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes 
on  hand  in  the  United  States  on  March  1 
was  87  million  bushels,  including  those 
held  for  sale  for  seed  on  the  growers’ 
farm-  A  year '  ago  the  total  holdings 
amounted  to  69  million  bushels,  two  years 
ago  31  million  bushels. 

The  total  carlot  movement  of  the  1926 
potato  crop  up  to  the  middle  of  March 
was  approximately  14  thousand  cars 
greater  than’  the  movement  of  1925  crop 
up  to  the  same  time  last  year.  On  the 
19  states  producing  a  survey  of  late  pota¬ 
toes  for  sale,  there  are  estimated  on  hand 
on  March  1,  approximately  45  million  bu¬ 
shels  compared  to'  33  million  bushels  a 
year  ago  and  56  million  bushels  two  years 
ago. 

There  is  nothing  In  the  market  that 
would  indicate  a  rapid  rise  especially  when 
you  consider  the  foregoing  figures. 

There  are  some  spots  in  the  south  where 
the  cold  weather  left  its  track.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Long  Island  deal  is 
practically  at  an  end,  there  is  every  likeli¬ 
hood  that  states  and  other  nearbys  will  as¬ 
sume  a  slightly  stronger  role.  Balancing 


FANCY  ONIONS  HIGHER 

The  onion  deal  continues  to  be  very 
strong  and  eastern  Yellows  selling  on  the 
16th  at  $3.50  per  hundred  with  the  best 
marks  of  some  poorer  qualities  down  to 
$2.75- 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
advised  by  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Alex¬ 
andria  that  the  1927  onion  crop  in  Egypt 
will  be  from  7  to  10%  greater  than  the 
1926  crop,  which  will  bring  an  estimated 
yield  of  about  29  million  bushels  of  onions. 
The  crop  was  not  expected  to  move  in 
any  quantity  to  speak  of  much  before 
March  10th. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growth?  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old. 
$6.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  fiom  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  11  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money- 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  1  have 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery.. 


WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.25  each,  8  to  9  wee;'3 
old,  $6.75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  P>E3 
at  .present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  Pjt* 
are  unsatisfactory  00  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  mi 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Bef.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Pigs  For  Sale  ST 

sr&.sr-srjj!-** 

or  Sows,  6  weeks  old. 
your  Depot.  These  are  r 
bred  from  large  stock,  tt  j 
growers  and  will  *1-  ">«*' 
crate  frora  2  to  & J  - 

ILL  FARM. 

Woburn.  Mass. 


re  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
ks  old.  $7  each;  8  weeks 
?ster  White  Barrows,  Boars 
h.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
:es.  These  pigs  are  all 
easy  feeder?  and  .ast 
re  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
0.  D. 

CLOVER  H 
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The  Farm  News 

Notes  From  Chenango  County 


THERE  has  been  some  discussion  as  to 
the  value  of  the  farm  and  home  bu¬ 
reaus.  Perhaps  its  most  valuable  work 
js  with  individuals  but  a  recent  meeting 
of  some  seventy-five  farmers  and  farmers’ 
wives  interested  me  as  a  sample  of  some¬ 
thing  in  a  community  way.  Aside  from 
the  farm  and  home  bureau  managers 
there  were  three  speakers  of  more  than 
state-wide  reputation.  E.  R.  Eastman, 
editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
spoke  of  the  future  of  farming.  He  is 
somewhat  optimistic  but  believes  that  only 
as  a  young  man  has  a  right  attitude  to¬ 
wards  farming,  can  it  be  worth  while  for 
him.  If  his  object  in  life  is  only  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  wealth  the  sooner  he  gets  into 
the  city  the  better,  but  happiness  in  the 
service  of  humanity  is  best  worked  out  in 
the  country. 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Monroe  has  long  been  an 
institute  speaker.  Her  topic  was  the 
“woman’s  share”  and  she  used  it  in  re¬ 
ference  to  wills,  settlements  of  estates  and 
similar  matters.  Miss  Gordnier  explained 
how  the  home  bureau  can  be  useful  to 
women,  it  being  something  like  a  cafeteria 
in  that  you  help  yourself  to  what  you 
want.  Manager  Scott  sang  and  enter¬ 
tained  and  advised  of  the  bureau  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  organization.  It  was  a  delightful 
meeting  with  dinner  served  by  the  ladies. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  director  of  extension 
at  Cornell,  gave  some  substantial  statistics 
and  recommendations  relative  to  prices  and 
probable  future  prices.  By  means  of 
charts  he  gave  a  vivid  picture  of  the  peaks 
and  depressions  since  1805,  not  only  of 
the  general  price  level  but  of  various  com¬ 
modities.  The  variations  have  been  from 
70  to  practically  300  as  index  numbers.  He 
speaks  as  expecting  some  improvement  but 
warns  against  leaving  debts  where  they 
can  be  a  source  of  severe  difficulty  for 
some  time.  There  may  be  a  panic  some¬ 
where  along  as  there  has  been  in  the  past. 
It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  buy  horses 
soon  if  there  are  to  be  some  needed  within 
several  years.  Two-thirds  of  the  horses 
in  the  state  are  over  eleven  years  old  and 
the  supply  is  likely  to  be  short  within  a 
few  years.  Farmers  do  not  attend  com¬ 
munity  meetings  often  enough  and  the 
farm  bureau  gets  them  out. 

H.  H.  Lyon 


Grange  Mutual  Company 
Re-elects  Officers 

t"JTHE  annual  meeting  of  members  of 
the  National  Grange  Mutual  Liabil¬ 
ity  company  was  held  recently.  Reports 
of  the  president,  secretary  and  treasur¬ 
er  of  the  corporation  were  read  and 
showed  a  very  successful  year,  both  in 
inspect  to  an  increase  in  new  business 
anti  an  increase  in  the  surplus. 

1  liree  directors,  whose  terms  expired, 
were  re-elected  for  another  three-year 
period.  They  are  Louis  J.  Taber  of 
Columbus,  O.,  master  of  the  National 
-range ;  S.  L.  Strivings  of  Castile,  N. 

■  master  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange;  Hon.  Philip  H.  Faulkner  of 
Reene,  general  counsel  for  the  corpora- 
-°n.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  re-elected  to 
toe  position  of  clerk. 

1  he  executive  committee,  which  was 
r--elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  is 
composed  of  the  following:  Loiris  J. 
-  aber,  Walter  G.  Perry  of  New  York 
Cdy;  Leslie  R.  Smith,  William  F.  Per- 
■iml  Richard  C.  Carrick. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Jh^OADS  have  dried  off  rapidly  the 
.  ‘^as^  ^ew  days,  and  some  plowing 

'  s  been  done  on  high  land.  Public 
u  es  are  in  full  blast  every  day  this 
-  -°nth,  and  stock  is  selling  well,  but  set- 
rments  are  made  largely  by  notes,  with 
vry  ittle  cash  paid,  showing  that  farm- 
^  are  short  in  funds. 

,,  ’  °me  apple  trees  have  been  trimmed 
rianurc  has  been  hauled -to  sod  for 


corn,  when  ground  was  in  shape  for 
such  work.  Movings  have  begun,  as 
farmers  are  anxious  to  get  located  and 
ready  for  spring  work  when  weather 
conditions  are  fully  favorable  for  all 
kinds  of  work.  Apples  in  storage  are 
moving  slowly,  but  prices  are  very  little 
better  than  they  were  last  fall.  Much 
corn  stoves  is  still  seen  in  some  corn 
fields,  and  shocks  of  corn  are  still  to  be 
husked. 

Potatoes  for  planting  have  been  or¬ 
dered  to  cost  $3  a  bushel  and  the  acre¬ 
age  of  potatoes  will  be  increased  in 
spite  of  costly  seed.  The  old  idea  was 
that  when  one  planted  dear  potatoes,  he 
harvested  a  low  priced  crop,  and  that 
may  be  the  case  this  year. 

Calf  clubs  have  been  formed  in  sev¬ 
eral  townships  of  Union  comity  with 
the  intention  of  getting  a  carload  to  sell 
to  boys  and  girls  in  May,  and  the  mon¬ 
ey  to  buy  these  heifer  calves  will  be 
loaned  to  them  by  the  banks  of  the 
county  to  encourage  better  stock  and 
a  greater  interest  in  farm  life  by  young 
people. 

M.  R.  Mench  sold  his  100  acre  farm 
in  Buffalo  township  to  Willis  Hartman 
for  $4000.  It  has  good  buildings  worth 
the  money  alone. — J.  N.  Glover. 


Farm  Population  Decreased 

ESTIMATES  recently  made  by  R.  L. 

Gillett  of  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets  and 
Dr.  G.  F.  Warren,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  of  8,000  in  the  number  of  people 
on  farms  in  New  York  State  during  the 
past  year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  farm 
population  of  the  state  has  decreased 
15.7  percent  since  1916.  On  February 
1st  there  were  about  24,000  hired  men 
in  New  York  State,  or  one  for  each 
eight  farms. 


Junior  Potato  Cup  Goes  to 
Allegany 

By  Bob  Adams 

The  silver  cup,  a  year  ago 

Parked  safely  in  Ontario, 

Has  now  gone  south  by  somewhat 
west 

To  be  old  Allegany’s  guest. 

COMPETITION  was  keen  this  year 
for  the  silver  cup  given  by  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York 
City  for  the  best  county  junior  potato 
exhibit.  It  was  won  by  Allegany  Coun¬ 
ty  with  Steuben  County  second.  Other 
counties  competing  were  Delaware, 
Genesee,  Livingston,  Monroe,  Oneida, 
Onondaga,  Ontario  and  Wyoming. 

The  exhibit  was  held  this  year  in 
Buffalo,  January  19  and  20.  and  was 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
State  Vegetable  Growers’  Association. 

The  prizes  to  county  winners  and  the 
medals  for  individual  sweepstake  win¬ 
ners  were  won  as  follows:  gold,  Victor 
Perkins,  Wellsville,  Allegany  County; 
silver,  Billy  Fisher,  Masonville,  Dela¬ 
ware  county;  bronze,  Allen  Burgess, 
Batavia,  Genesee  county. 


Farmer’s  Meetings 

April  1 — Grafting  Demonstration  at  Alfred  Tis- 
cano  Farm,  Milford,  Pa.  Speaker — Paul 
Thayer. 

April  2Sth,  2:00  P.  M. — Niagara  County  Home 
Bureau  at  Lockport  Light,  Heat  and  Power 
Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Purpose  is  discussion 
of  treatment  of  conduct  difficulties  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  problems.  Speaker — Miss  Margaret 

Wylie,  Child  Training  Specialist,  Cornell 
University. 


If  you  did  not  happen  to  read  Jared 
VanWagenen’s  story  in  last  week’s  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist  entitl¬ 
ed  “Where  the  Civil  War  Came  to  New 
York”,  you  will  want  to  look  up  the 
issue  and  read  it.  In  our  opinion  it  is 
the  very  best  of  all  the  fine  things 
that  Mr.  VanWagenen  has  written  for 
American  Agriculturist. 
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"RADIO  IS  BETTER  WITH  BATTERY  POWER” 


■rrr 


They  give  you  the 
Most  Radio  Hours 


per  dollar 


Wh 


'hen  you  buy  Diamond  Batteries 
you  are  getting  batteries  thaCare 
known  for  their  added  radio  hours  of 
service;  they  deliver  their  full  rated, 
silent,  noiseless  power. 


These  added  hours  of  service  are  built 
into  every  Diamond  Battery  by  their 
stabilized  constructionwhich  prevents 
high  internal  resistance — the  cause  for 
noises  and  batteries  quickly  running 
down. 

Replace  your  worn-out  batteries 
with  Diamonds.  Your  local  dealer 
carries  them. 


DIAMOND  ELECTRIC  SPECIALTIES  CORP. 
NEWARK,  N,  J. 


AMOND 

Radio  Batteries 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 
New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


When  the  milk  comes  hard— when  the 
cow  is  nervous  and  fidgety— you  are  los¬ 
ing  milk  you  ought  to  be  getting.  Any 
disorder  or  hurt  to  the  udder  or  teats,  no 
matter  hojv  slight,  can  undo  all  of  your 
efforts  to  get  a  full  milk  yield. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  marvelous  healer  of  all 
injuries  to  the  delicate  tissues  of  the 
udder  and  teats.  Sore  teats,  chaps,  cuts, 
inflammation  disappear  quickly  under 
the  soothing,  penetrating  action  of  this 
greatointment.  ForCakedBag, Bunches, 
Cow  Pox  or  any  stoppage  of  the  milk 
passages  Bag  Balm  gives  quick  relief. 

Bag  Balm  is  a  wonderful  healer  of  all 
annual  sores — and  it  can’t  taint  the  milk . 
The  big  10-ounce  package,  60c  at  feed 
dealers,  general  stores,  druggists.  Be¬ 
ware  of  substitutes.  Order  direct  from 
us  if -you  have  difficulty  in  getting  Bag 
Balm, 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 
Lyndonvilie,  Vt. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  fcandle 


Write  LeRoy  PIowCo.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Save with 

Harder 


The  Bulwark  of 
the  Paying  Dairy” 


Your  corn,  preserved  in  a  Harder  Silo 
is  worth  one  third  more.  If  corn  fails, 
fill  your  Harder  with  clover,  alfalfa — * 
anything  you  have.  Your  Harder  will 
keep  silage  perfectly  because  it’s  ab¬ 
solutely  airtight.  Built  to  endure,  of 
selected  White  Spruce  or  Oregon 
Douglas  Fir,  cut  extra-thick  and  dow- 
eled  at  every  joint. 


Be  sure  to  get  Harder  prices  and  at¬ 
tractive  payment  terms,  before  you 
decide  on  a  silo.  Write  us  today,  giving 
number  of  cows  or  size  of  silo  desired. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  IncJ 

Box  F  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


Buy  Now  -  a  Year  to  Pay 


Next  to  Last  Call  at  $300 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  February  the 
selling  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein 
bull  was  $350  cash  f.o.b.  He  is  still  un¬ 
sold.  On  March  1  the  price  was  $300. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  March.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  April  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
-  particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


f - 

If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wiah 

To  Buy ,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 

Classified  Columns 
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Someone  Must  Store  Wool  Until 
the  Mills  Need  It 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

except  the  farmer  who  desired  to  unload 
about  as  soon  as  his  fleeces  were  tied. 
Naturally,  he  had  to  sell  at  the  lowest 
point  in  the  scale  of  prices  and  on  usually 
a  somewhat  glutted  market. 

Buyers  Call  for  Small  Orders 

Within  the  past  year  and  a  half  a  new 
order  has  come  into  existence.  Some  call 
it  the  policy  of  hand  to  mouth  buying. 
Whatever  it  may  be  called  it  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  wise  and  sound  economic 
change  in  present  methods  of  mercantile 
business,  and  there  is  little  to  be  said 
against  the  practice  other  than  that  it  has 
upset  the  calculations  of  many  producers 
and  dealers  in  wool.  This  new  practice 
of  buying  as  needed,  in  smaller  volume 
and  more  often  during  the  season,  elimi¬ 
nates  in  a  large  measure  the  element  of 
speculation  as  to  future  prices.  It  re¬ 
duces  perhaps  the  large  inventory  of  stock 
on  hand  and  correspondingly  the  need  for 
so  much  capital  to  carry  the  business.  So 
we  find  the  retailers  more  frequently  plac¬ 
ing  small  orders  with  the  wholesaler  who 
in  turn  carries  smaller  reserve  stocks,  but 
insists  upon  prompt  and  frequent  deliveries 
from  the  manufacturers.  The  mills  play 
safe  by  going  into  the  market  from  time 
to  time  to  buy  only  such  lots  of  wool  as 
will  complete  an  order  received  from  the 
trade.  They  carry  the  smallest  possible 
reserve  supply  of  raw  wool.  Now  if  this 
is  to  be  the  order  in  years  to  come  who 
shall  accumulate  and  carry  the  365,000.- 
000  pounds  of  wool  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  months  and  to  be 
distributed  to  the  mills  as  required 
throughout  the  year? 


Goodness  made  Camel  famous 


CAMEL  is  the  cigarette  that 
won  the  world  through  quality. 
Camel’s  blending  can  be  found 
nowhere  else.  It  is  rolled  of  the 
choicest  Turkish  and  Domestic 
tobaccos  grown.  Even  the  ciga¬ 
rette  paper  is  the  finest — made 
especially  for  Camels  in  France. 

If  you  want  smoke  enjoy¬ 
ment  full  and  satisfying,  get 
acquainted  with  Camel  ciga¬ 
rettes.  They  will  never  tire  your 


taste  nor  leave  a  cigaretty  after¬ 
taste,  no  matter  how  many  of 
them  you  smoke.  To  light  a 
Camel  is  to  discover  a  goodness 
in  tobaccos  —  an  entirely  new 
sense  of  smoking  pleasure. 

Camels  are  famous  because 
they  are  good.  They  lead  the 
world  in  popularity  and  demand. 
They  invite  your  comparison 
with  any  cigarette  made. 

"Have  a  Camel!” 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


©  1927 


Made  absolutely  permanent  Dy 
our  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  cf  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
■  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
and  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Dept607-B  Frederick,  MA. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  t.  COLEMAN.  Patent  Lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


l  Lightning  Proof  "lUW'SB  ™l 

ARMCO  INGOT  ISDN 


It  doe.  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  rool.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog ■  Write  today. 


1  _ _ ? _ I___  D  f  »  Cl.  Vl  M i/I rlt Au/n  O 


HIGHEST  FOR 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  priees 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Saves 

Losses 


Ross  Brooder  House 

ROSSMETAL  Galvanized. 
Near  round— no  corners  for 
crowding — vermin  and  rat 
proof.  Diameter  12  ft.  Com¬ 
bination  Ventilator  and 
stove  flue.  Glass  windows. 
Capacity  for  500  chicks. 
'Special  Concession  for 
order  now — write  today 

ROSS  CUTTER  &  SILO  CO. 

340  Warden  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  ROSSMETAL  SMos-Hog  Houses-Corn  Cribs,  ete. 


AYE  -  NOW! 

» 


On  our  special  30  day  sale. 

You  can  buy  no  better.  Re- 
manufactured  like  new.  Low¬ 
est  prices — Easy  terms— Late 
models — All  standard  makes. 
Big  illustrated  catalog  free —  * 
Write  today. 


654  West  Randolph  Street 


Young  Typewriter  Co.,  Dept.  8043  Chicago 


Someone  Must  Carry  and  Finance 
Stocks 

Manifestly  either  the  farmers  must  ar¬ 
range  to  carry  and  finance  the  orderly 
marketing  of  their  products  or  else  the 
speculative  dealers  must  see  a  wide  margin 
of  profit  for  doing  so.  Here  then  we 
have  the  situation  of  added  responsibility 
which  the  sheep  grower,  in  this  particular 
instance,  and  the  producer  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  products  must  soon  face  and  solve. 

In  the  case  of  wool  it  would  appear  that 
the  producers  could  best  meet  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  cooperatively  pooling  their  wmols, 
grading  them  according  to  established 
standards,  carry  the  graded  product  in 
adequate  warehouses  and  in  every  way 
undertake  to  supervise  the  financing  and 
marketing  of  their  product  direct  to  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Orderly  Marketing  Affects  Prices 

» 

Such  an  understanding  would  illustrate 
what  we  call  orderly  marketing,  that  is, 
supplying  manufacturers  with  wool  as  re¬ 
quired.  This  in  turn  would  mean  that 
the  wool  growers  would  not  receive  all  of 
his  money  immediately  as  when  selling  to 
a  local  dealer  at  a  price,  but  through 
adequate  financing  he  could  receive  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  value  of 
his  wool  immediately  on  its  arrival  in 
storage.  In  compensation  for  the  delay 
in  final  returns  from  his  clip  of  wool  he 
should  expect  to  receive  a  price  sufficiently 
in  advance  of  what  local  buyers  could  pay, 
to  make  the  undertaking  of  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  profitable.  He  would  be  far  on  the 
way  to  handling  his  own  business  which 
is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  coopera¬ 
tive  orderly  marketing. — F.  E.  Robertson. 


Geo.  Beech,  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  Angus  herd  wdth  fifteen  cows 
and  a  half-brother  of  Enchanter  of  Page 
as  herd  sire.  Briarcliff  Farm,  P>ne 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Angus  herds  in  the  East,  has  sold  ’>r 
delivery  in  May  twenty  heifers  and  a 
bull  to  C.  E.  Soule,  Syracuse,  N.  Y  Mr. 
Soule  is  president  of  the  Merril-Soue 
Co.,  powdered  milk  manufacturers.  _  0 
Frank  Hayden,  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  Briar- 
cliff  Farm  has  sold  Briarcliff  Proud  E 
ward,  an  outstanding  young  bull  who  1 
a  half-brother  to  the  junior  champ10 
shown  by  Briarcliff  at  Chicago  this  a 
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White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades 
in  Preventing  White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  428,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a  $1.00 
box  of  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing  for 
this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty1",  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs. 
Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 


Alfalfa  Leaf  Meal  As  a  Substi¬ 
tute  for  Green  Feed 

HR  problem  of  green  feed  is  an  ever- 
pressing  one  with  most  poultrymen. 
The  problem  becomes  most  acute  in  the 
winter,  but  is  often  a  serious  one  in  the 
warmer  seasons  as  well. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  we  began  the 
use  of  alfalfa  meal,  in  the  dry  mash,  using 
about  io%  by  weight. 

The  alfalfa  meal  we  were  able  to  obtain 
at  that  time  was  poor  stuff,  running  35% 
fibre,  very  poor  color  and  only  10%  vege¬ 
table  protein.  This  material  did  not  prove 
effective,  as  a  substitute  for  green  feed, 
in  the  amounts  we  used. 

Later  we  secured  a  Colorado  leaf  meal, 
which  analyzed  22%  protein  and  not  over 
18%  fiber.  Since  then  we  have  also  used 
a  semi-leaf  meal  from  Colorado,  this  hav¬ 
ing  18%  protein  and  19%  fiber  and  re¬ 
cently  a  California  leaf  and  blossom  meal 
running  nearly  30%  protein  and  only  12.6% 
fiber. 

Over  a  two-yearqjeriod  these  meals  have 
proved  a  complete  substitute  for  all  green 
feed  when  used  as  recommended  with  the 
Farmingdale  ration. 

We  have  flocks  of  breeding  hens  that 
have  not  had  any  green  feed,  other  than 
this  meal,  since  they  were  on  the  chick 
range  and  have  been  shut  in  the  laying 
houses  continuously  for  over  a  year.  These 
hens  not  only  laid  well,  but  come  through 
the  molt  in  splendid  condition. 

We  do  not  yet  know  that  the  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  will  give  such  results  with  all 
feeding  plans,  but  certainly  with  our  ration 
and  feeding  plan  it  has  solved  the  problem 
of  green  feed. — C.  E.  Lee. 


Chicks  Die  in  Shell 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 

tv!’  -  ^at?rl°°,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan- 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sic.k  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail.”— Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Vv  e  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
emedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage 
prepaid  so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
v.  iat  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
lute  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
an  prove — as  thousands  have  proven — 
iat  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
o e  j’ .  even  quadruple  your  profits. 
Bend  50c  for  package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00 
r  extra  large  box) — give  it  m  all  drink- 
?g,  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll 
In  f  ~jOU  WOn't  l°se  one  chick  where  you 
y  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
f,^u,  run  110  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re- 
fin^  money  promptly  if  you  don’t 

v  “le  greatest  little  chick  saver 

Batllrcv«  used.  The  Pioneer  National 
’  ,  e  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 

SualanS  °Wa’  Stands  back  o!  0,,r 

REMEDV  co  Dept  428 

Waterloo,  Iowa. 

economic^6  ithe  ^  3  5.0c  regular  size  (or  [  1  $1 
Diarrhea  SIze^  Package  of  Walko  White 

Jour  r,osiH^?edy  t0  try  at  your  r!sk-  Send  on 
money1  If  J6*  guarantee  to  promptly  refund  my 

S0c  (or  $1  DO)!"  ^ery~Way"  1  am  “ 


check 

Name 


or  currency  acceptable.) 


(P.  O.  money  ordei 


"town 

State 

■  Mark  (X) 
Wanted.  - 


F.  D.  ........ 

in  square  indicating  size  package 


•"'•third  times 


f-arge  package  contain 


as  much  as  small. 


s  about  two  and 


“Last  spring  many  of  our  eggs  failed  to 
hatch  but  a  large  per  cent  of  them  had 
full  grown  chickens  in  them.  Some  even 
broke  the  shell  and  then  failed  to  hatch. 
How  can  we  prevent  the  same  trouble  this 
year.”— A.  C.,  New  York. 

COME  folks  blame  the  incubator,  some 
blame  the  eggs,  but  lately  the  opinion 
seems  to  be  gaining  that  the  trouble  is 
due  to  lack  of  vigor  in  the  embryo  and 
this  lack  of  vigor  is  due  mainly  to  im¬ 
proper  feeding.  Of  course  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  poor  incubator  management  will 
result  in  a  poor  hatch  with  the  best  of 
eggs.  Give  the  breeders  a  rest  during  the 
winter  and  give  them  plenty  of  green  feed. 
Supply  them  with  milk  and  cod  liver  oil 
and  then  follow  the  manufacturers  direc¬ 
tions  about  running  the  incubator. 


Experiment  with  New  Remedy 
for  Tapeworms 

A  NEW  remedy  for  round  worms  and 
tapeworms  is  recommended  by  the 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station.  This  has 
not  yet  become  common  practice  but  if  it 
proves  workable  it  will  no  doubt  be  adopted 
by  many  poultrymen. 

Dr.  Chandler  of  Minnesota  has  evolved 
two  solutions  of  iodine  called  Iodine 
Vermicide  and  Iodine  Suspensoid.  An 
ounce  of  one  of  these  materials  is  in¬ 
jected  directly  into  the  gizzard  by  means 
of  a  one  ounce  syringe  to  which  is  attached 
a  bard  rubber  tube  about  12  inches  long. 
It  is  reported  that  the  worms  are  passed 
by  the  birds  in  from  twenty  minutes  to 
two  hours. 

Two  or  three  days  after  dosing  all  litter 
should  be  removed  and  burned  and  floors 
and  dropping  boards  scrubbed  with  iodine 
suspensoid.  These  compounds  of  iodine 
are  not  yet  in  the  general  market  but  they 
are  being  made  and  will  no  doubt  be  made 
available  if  the  results  from  their  use  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  said  that  treatment  will 
kill  tapeworms  as  well  as  roundworms  and 
that  it  will  kill  the  coccidia  that  cause 
coccidiosis. 


Start  the  Chicks  Right 

CTART  the  brooder  stoves  several  days 
^  before  the  chicks  are  put  in  the  house. 
It  pays  to  buy  a  new  wafer  for  the  tem¬ 
perature  regulation  or  thermostate  each 
year  as  it  will  help  to  have  the  right 
temperature  which  is  always  important. 

( Continued  on  page  16) 
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PAN-A-CE-A 


Prevents  and  relieves 
little-chick  ailments 

Give  chicks  no  feed  until  their  systems  are  strong 
enough  to  receive  it.  Nature  provides  nourishment  for 
the  first  48  hours.  Then  raise  them  the  Pan-a-ce-a  way. 

Pan-  a-ce-a  prevents  indigestion  and  indigestion 
leads  to  bowel  troubles  which  cause  more  chick  losses 
than  all  other  causes  combined. 

Pan-  a-ce-a  keeps  the  system  free  from  poisonous 
waste  materials,  which  are  often  the  cause  of  fatal 
maladies.  No  indigestion,  no  bowel  troubles,  no  gapes, 
no  leg  weakness  where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed  regularly. 

Pan-a-ce-a  is  a  valuable  nerve  tonic  which  brings 
into  healthy  action  every  little-chick  organ.  It  whets 
the  appetite  and  enables  chicks  to  get  the  good  of 
their  feed. 

Pan-a-ce-a  contains  the  best  blood  builders  known. 

It  supplies  the  important  minerals  so  necessary  to  bone 
development,  muscle  making  and  feather  formation. 

A  Pan-a-ce-a  chick  outfeathers  a  non- Pan-a-ce-a  chick 
every  time. 

Pan-a-ce-a  your  half-grown  fowls 

If  you  want  early  broilers,  if  you  want  pullets  that 
will  mature  into  fall  and  winter  layers,  you  must  prevent 
the  backsets  in  your  flock.  Pan-a-ce-a  is  your  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  Add  it  to  the  ration  daily — one  pound 
to  every  fifty  pounds  of  mash  or  feed.  Costs  little  to 
use.  The  price  of  one  two-pound  broiler  will  pay  for 
all  the  Pan-a-ce-a  200  chicks  will  require  for  60  days. 

If  Pan-a-ce-a  does  not  do  all  we  say,  and  if  it  does 
not  make  you  a  real  profit,  take  the  empty  container 
back  to  the  dealer  and  he  will  refund  your  money. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


The  Harris  Laboratories  were  the 
first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul¬ 
trymen. 

Use  only  the  purest  Norwegian  oil 
in  feeding  your  flocks.  Harris  Cod 
Liver  Oil  is  rich  in  potent  vitamines 
—A  and  D. 

Avoid  cheap,  unrefined  oils.  Harris 
Cod  Liver  Oil  is  used  by  the  U.S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Experiment  Stations  and 


thousands  of  progressive  farmers. 
Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal¬ 
lons,  freight  collect  $32.00— 5  gallons, 
express  collect— $9.00— 1  gallon  post¬ 
paid  $2.50. 

Brewers’ Yeast  —  Harris  grows 
healthy  birds — increases  egg  produc¬ 
tion.  100  lbs.  freight  collect,  $30.00 — 
50  lbs.  express  col  lect  $16.00—25  lbs.  ex¬ 
press  collect  $9.00—5  lbs  postpaid$2.00 


COD  LIVER 
OIL 


Cask  or  C.  O.  D. 


BREWERS’ 

YEAST 


MML. 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.  Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

I  I  6  sal.  Express  collect  18.00 

Name . . . . . 

[ _ I  1  B»l.  Postage  paid  2.26 

□  6  £?.*  Yeast  ]  PoetPaid  4  00  Addreis - - 
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CLASS  CLOTH 

Brings  Amazing  Success 
with  BABY  CHICKS 


...  _  _ _  th  vc 

chicks  raise  them  under  GLASS  CLOTH. 
This  wonder  material  admits  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Theserays  pre¬ 
vent  rickets,  softness  leg  j 
weakness  and  many  other 
chick  troubles  Death  loss 
from  these  causesis  stopped. 

(Jltra-viole1'  rays 


Freo  Turner  speed  up  the  build- 
t  ing  of  bone  and 

tissue.  Chicks 
qfGlassCLotn  thrive  araazingiy 

ana  grow  very  fast,  if  you  want 
to  raise  every  chick,  if  you  wau 
early  broilers  and  layers,  put 

GLASS  CLOTH  in  your  brooder  .  .  . 

house  windows  and  build  a  GLASS  CLOTH  scratch  shed 
where  the  chicks  can  run  and  exercisei  n  real  sunlight,  it 
is  nature’s  health  remedy.  All  you  need'  8  8  toll  or 
GLASS  CLOTH  and  a  few  scraps  of  lumber  Millionsof 
yards  in  use  today.  Repays  'its  cost  many  tunes  a  season. 


Ideal  for 
HOT  BEDS 

Much  Cheaper  Than  Class 


Jg  T 1 

Jls. 


The  Ames  Test 


Experts  everywhere  recom¬ 
mend  GLASS  CLOTH.  In  a 
test  at  Ames  College  25  per 
cent  of  the  chicks  under  plain 
glass  died,  while  all  under 
GLASS  CLOTH  lived  and 


GLASS  CLOTH  is  the  cheapest  and  best  covering  for  hot 
beds.  Costa  a  fraction  as  much  as  glass  and  gives  far  bet¬ 
ter  results.  V egetables  and  flowers  mature  weeks  earlier 
and  produce  bigger  yields  because  GLASS  CLOTH  admits 
the  life  giving  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun.  (Plain  glass 
stops  them.)  Plants  grow  stronger  and  hardier  and  trans¬ 
plant  better.  GLASS  CLOTH  holds  the  heat  of  the  sun 
and  throws  it  to  all  parts  of  the  frame.  Under  glass, 
plants  become  weak  and  spindley  for  want  of  violet  light. 

Patented— Accept  No  Imitations 

Genuine,  durable  GLASS  CLOTH  is  made  only  by  Turner 
Bros.,  under  exclusive  patents.  No  other  concern  can  copy 
our  process.  No  other  has  the  same  weather  resisting  for¬ 
mula.  Avoidi  mitations.  Real  GLASS  CLOTH  is  a  strong 
fabric  specially  treated  to  make  it  transparent,  water¬ 
proof  and  weatherproof.  Originated  in  1916  and  proven 
by  eleven  years  success.  You  will  know  it  by  its  quality. 
So  much  cheaper  than  glass  it  has  won  wide  popularity 
nil  over  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

n  jy-^ng  Send  $5.00  for  big  roll  45  ft.  long 

g— i  ; -t- :  *■  and  36 in.  wide,  postpaid.  (Will 

|a  d  •  j  H  ra  i  M  -j  4  •  JJ  cover  scratch  shed  9x15  ft.)  If, 
fclEiiF-lHa  1 »  a  1 after  ten  days’  use,  you  do  not  find 
it  better  than  glass  or  any  substitute,  return  it  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  For  smaller  quantity  send  $3.50  for  30 


(Bniwu—ww- grewrapidly.  The  illustration  reruna  your  money,  r  or  simmer nuauuij  .... 

ehow3  the  difference  i  n  two  chicks  that  had  the  same  start  ft.  roll ,  or  $2.25  for  18  ft  roll  .Common  senseinstructions, 
and  same  care,  except  that  the  big  one  had  plenty  of  ultra-  Success  With  Chicks,  with  each  order.  Catalog  illu3 
violet  light  and  the  runt  had  none.  _  trating  uses  on  request.  (Many  dealers  sell  Glas3  Cloth., 

Turner  Bros.  Dept.  0114  maa"°' Ne6r' 


) 


Wellington,  Ohio 


YOU 

Mated 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar, 

8.  C.  Wh.,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns;  Aneonas 
Wh.  &  Bd.  Bocks;  S.  C.  &  It.  C.  R.  I. 

Beds,  Bl.  Minorca?  . 

Wh.  Wyandottes;  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Mixed  Chicks  (Heavies)  ........... 

Mixed  Chicks  (Lights  &  Heavies) 

Mixed  Chicks  (Light)  . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


CAN  FEEL  SAFE 
Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 


prefer. 

Fine 

healthy 

purebred 

utility 

,)  25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

3.75 

7.25 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

,4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.4.25 

8.25 

13.00 

75.00 

145.00 

.7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

60.00 

120.00 

.3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

55.00 

110.00 

5.50 

10.00 

50.00 

100.00 

BOX  1 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


i>W— ^  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

— -rtTURy  Cq  ^  |  A 3 LI  » F  from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 

- - ; - *  pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 

Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  in  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-0-CULD. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  . ,...$10.50 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . .  7.50 

White.  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas  .  .  7.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca  .  B.00 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped  Barred  Rocks  (PC-33)  .  .  8  ,„A  T,  „„ 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas.  100.  $20.  Light  Mixed.  50,  $5;  100,  $9.50.  Heavy  Mixed,  50,  $b.50;  100,  $12.  If  you 
have  never  purchased  20TH  CENTURY  CHICKS  give  them  a  trial  in  1927  and  be  convinced  of  the  High  Quality  we 
produce.  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  thip  ad  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$95.00 

$180.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

1,000,000 


Full  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  the 
LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  - 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  Aneonas,  . 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks . 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas,  .... 

Brahmas.  Columbian  Rocks,  Col.  Wyandottes . 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5%  more 
chicks  tree  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.75 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.25 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

9.25 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

11.25 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 


BOX  214 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

40,000  Weekly.  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  1  *—  -  ’ nn 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  I.KJgrhorna  . 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks  . 

White  Wyndots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orpinjrtons,  Buff  Minorcas 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Giants  . 

Aneonas  &  HEAVY  MIXED 
M:  ‘  ‘  "  - 


Live  Delivery 

50 

IOO 

400 

600 

$7.00 

8.00 

$13.00 

15.00 

$50. CO 
58.00 

$72.00 

84.00 

84.00 

'  *  * 

8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

*  *  ^  *  *  * 

8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

90.00 

11. SO 

22.00 

84.00 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

75.00 

5.50 

10.00 

40.00 

60.00 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog  Free. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


Box  58 


lOOO 

$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

150.00 


125.00 
100.00 
BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


BABY  CHICKS 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

POSTAGE  PREPAID 

25  50  100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  .  . 

_ $3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  - 

_  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

Aneonas  . . 

6.00 

11.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  .  .  . 

_  3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

_ 3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

S.  C.  BL  Minorcas  . 

_ 3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 

_ 3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

Wh.  &  SL.  Wyandottes  . .  , 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

All  absolutely  first  class 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

purebred  stock  from 

culled 

JAMES  F.  KREJC1,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ft4MY  VALLEY  CHICKS 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  Jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D 

Prices  on;  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  300  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist" 


Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  long 
straw  for  litter.  A  good  plan  is  to  cover 
the  floor  with  dry  sand  and  put  some 
shavings  over  this.  More  commonly  chaff 
or  cut  straw  is  used  but  this  creates  more 
dust  than  the  shavings  and  if  at  all  moldy 
will  cause  trouble. 

Use  a  wire  screen  to  keep  the  chicks 
near  the  hover  for  three  days.  If  the 
correct  temperature  is  maintained  (950  F. 
at  the  edge  of  the  hover  near  the  floor) 
there  will  be  little  trouble  from  crowd¬ 
ing  and  smothering. 


New  Jersey  Station  Endorses 
Oil  for  Chicks  Through 
Growing  Period 

r‘]~'HE  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Ex- 
-I  periment  Station  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  some  very  interesting  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  value  of  various  poultry 
food  amendments  that  supply  vitamines 
to  the  growing  stock.  In  the  trials  no 
differences  were  noted  between  skim 
milk  powder  and  buttermilk  powder. 
However,  there  is  a  marked  difference 
where  cod-liver  oil  was  added  to  the 
ration. 

In  a  leaflet  just  issued  by  the  Station 
on  chick  rations  and  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing,  the  New  Jersey  authorities  write 
as  follows: 

“Cod-liver  oil  is  to  be  continued  as 
part  of  the  ration  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  period  and  not  as  a  substitute  for 
the  sunlight.  It  has  been  found  in  work 
at  the  Experiment  Station,  in  which  the 
vitamin  D  factor  was  furnished  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  in  other  forms  than 
oil,  that  the  resulting  bones  were  not 
identical.  They  were  all  free  from  rick¬ 
ets,  yet  the  bones  of  chicks  that  receiv¬ 
ed  cod-liver  oil  contained  a  greater 
marrow  content,  which  gave  a  greater 
weight.” 


How  to  Treat  Coccidiosis 

/^•OCCIDIOSIS  is  a  disease  that 
causes  large  losses  in  chicks  over 
two  weeks  old.  It  is  caused  by  a  para¬ 
site  that  is  carried  by  contaminated  soil 
or  in  brooder  houses  not  properly  dis¬ 
infected.  It  may  be  prevented  by  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  on  clean  soil  and  by  sanita¬ 
tion.  When  the  trouble  gets  in  the 
flock,  prompt  treatment  is  required  to 
prevent  loss.  It  is  important  to  diag¬ 
nose  the  disease  quickly. 

The  following  treatment  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Col¬ 
lege  : 

It  has  been  found  that  losses  from 
coccidiosis  may  be  checked  by  cleaning 
the  brooder  as  soon  as  disease  makes  its 
appearance.  A  small  amount  of  litter 
should  be  used  and  the  brooder  cleaned 
every  day  for  three  days  and  then  every 
third  day  until  losses  stop.  All  visibly 
affected  chicks  must  be  removed  and 
the  carcasses  of  those  that  die  should 
be  burned.  It  is  of  great  value  to  keep 
the  floor  of  the  brooder  house  warm  and 
dry.  This  prevents  the  development  of 
the  parasite. 

How  to  Feed  Chicks  With 
Coccidiosis 

California  milk  mash  is  advised  for 
feeding.  It  consists  of:  dry  skim  milk 
or  dry  buttermilk,  40  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds;  yellow  corn  meal,  30 
pounds;  ground  barley  or  rolled  oats,  20 
pounds. 

This  mash  should  be  furnished  as  soon 
as  disease  appears.  Grain  is  fed  twice 
daily,  but  is  restricted  to  one-third  the 
amount  of  mash  consumed.  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  mash  and  grain  feeding  is  con¬ 
tinued  as  long  as  there  is  any  indication 
of  the  disease.  The  grain  is  supplied  in 
the  usual  manner.  The  change  back 
to  the  regular  ration  is  made  gradually. 
All  mashes  should  contain  2  per  cent  of 
cod-liver  oil. 


BECAUSE 


BUY  CHICKS 

( mmAPmmam 

every  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YOU  8ct  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I V/  U  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  over  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

REF  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
“IjEi  raalj8  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK  NEW  JERSEY 


MATING  ONLY. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  °NE 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS _ LOWEST  PRICES 


100 

C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

'Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Bhode  Island  Beds 

“Owen’s  Strain"  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00 


500 


1000 


$62.50  $120.00 

67.50  130.00 


75.00 

55.00 


.  .  .  ......  105  00 

June  1  and  later  ail  chicks  reduced  3.c-^ach.  Order  di¬ 
rect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

(11  leading  varieties.  American  Cert-O-Culd.  21  years 
•eliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
trong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
;oday  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and  . 
owest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
-ANT2  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


NEW  CHICKEN  BOOK 

Breeders  and  lovers  of  chickens  are 
requested  to  write  immediately  tor 

COOLEY’S  NEW  1927  CHICKEN 
BOOK,  40  NEW  PICTURES,  a  guide 
to  HIGHER  home  flock  EGG  YIELD 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  I  have 
29  years'  practical  experu.-’ce  back  of 
what  I  write  and  am  oldest,  largest 

_ owner -managed  chick  hatchery  in 

unerica.  No  Charge  for  booklet.  Write  for  it  todav. 
iLOEN  E.  COOLEY,  62  Success  St.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard's  Aneonas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  ween 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  dcliv-' 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

’HE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich 


iristocrat  Baby  Chicks  range  breeders,  with 

reputation  of  higher  quality  at  7c  each  up.  ^  Leghorns, 
nconas,  Bocks,  Reds,  Wyandottes,  Giants,  Orpingtons. 

Illustrated  catalogue. 

For  a  Safe  place  to  buy  chicks  write 
EIDELT0N  FARMS  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  blood-tested,  trap-nested.  P 
■***».  bred  hens  mated  to  vigorous  cockerels.  l" 
00,  $77  per  500,  $150  per  1000.  Circular  EDGAK  «• 
ELLER,  Box  A,  2014  Manada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pm»  ^ 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

hev  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every 
>r  health,  egg  production  and  Jegbanded  by  p.  S.  u 

ty  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Bock,  W.  Bock,  U 
eds  $15,  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  A-so 
A  $12,  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred 
-y  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  o. 

its  ad.  SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus.  ^ 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  Mg 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $11  Sjj-.oO  $ 


Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  11 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

R.  I.  Reds 

Black  Minorcas 

Odds  and  Ends 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


52.50 

62.50 
62.50 

62.50 

42.50  »u 
Richfield, 


100 

120 

120 

120 


BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

larefnlly  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  D  g 
Tated  catalog  teUs  aU^story  ^ 

».  W.  Ossege  Hatchery.  20  Main  St.,  one 

1RED  ROCK  AND 
SINGLE  COMBED  UtllU^ 
LU  WHITE  LEGHORN  Qwi 

:h  every  cay.  Prompt  Shipment.  Safe  Arriva 
lality  Guaranteed.  Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  C.  JONES  POULTRY  FARM 
Georgetown,  Delaware 

ABY  CHICKS^  deliver  barred 

14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns 

iTffl’in  hatchery,  mifflinH^; 

BABY  CHICKS, 

25  50 

Lite  and  Brown  Leghorns  ,...$3. SO  ii.00 

irred  Rocks  . |.pp  7.W  1Q  0o 

xed  Chicks  . •  •  3.00  uoliverv  guir111’ 

eeial  prices  on  larger  lots,  100%  hve  1 

Orrlcr  frnm  A(lv.  Or  write  for  free  tirctl  l\  pA, 


American  Agriculturist,  March  26,  1927 


(17)  355 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

PUT  the  same  time  and  money  in  Hillpot 
Quality  Chieks  that  you  would  on  ordi¬ 
nary  strains  and  just  see  how  much 
greater  your  profits  will  be.  MY  FREE 
BOOK  GIVES  THE  PROOFS  from  actual 
experience  of  the  extra  money  made  from 
Hillpot  Quality  Chicks. 

Send  today  for  this  big,  new  book 

Leghorns  Reds  Rocks  Wyandottes 

—  Box  29 

Frenchtoum.  7/  J 


NBEAMCHK 


HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
'^nSS?'  pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
!  culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Our 

...  -  ■J  “SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  both 
PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postpaid  to  your  door 

Wh. ,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ... _ 

Barrea  £  Wh.  Rocks  7.75 

8.  &  R  C.  Reds  .  7.75 

Sil.  &  Wh.  Wyandots  .  8.25 

Wh  &  Buff  Orpington  &  Rocks  8.25 
■Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $12.  Assorted  all  breeds,  100.  $10. 
Bank  Ref.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST  Ohio  Hatcheries. 
Carefiu  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.50 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

7.75 

15.00 

72.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

8.25 

16.00 

77.50 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years'  hatching  experience. 

Ir  vou  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

f.  .  For  1927,  Tanered  &  Barron.,  Wb.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Hocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
«vy  Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 
„  Lire  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bank,  Bueyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

-  ,  .  LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

'*•  Bloomvi lie,  Ohio. 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

?c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

If  ™1y  ,fr*e  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
hi»  u?  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita- 
i  c  eeu..on  earth-  Write  today. 

*•  ■:  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 

hAY-OLD  BLACK  M,N0RCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

MINPRC/l  rtn..  weight  stock-  Eggs-  Pullets. 

0RCA  FARM,  -  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


L 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry.  Turkeys,  Geese,  Dueks 

,™ne*s'  !iaDtams'  Colll«.  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA 


DUCKLINGS 


$35;  Eggs  $15-100 
“Duck  News”  Free 
ROY PARDEE 

ISLIP,  L.  I.  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  hi  l'e9‘  *12-  Baaed  Rocks  $14. 

ter  mv  • xed  $10-  Per  hundred.  Post-paid.  Bred  un- 

L  l'%TR4wcc°i?  from  free  ran8e  stock.  Circular  free 
•  aTRAWSER,  Box  30  Me  ALISTERV1LLE, 


PA 


KILL 

MICE 
K  RATS 

INSTANTLY 

bsucoVsTs  25 1 

°£n1Rw4aKRUkE1^RCQ' 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


Where  liquid  milk  is  used,  all  mash 
and  water  are  withheld,  and  grain  is 
fed  sparingly — a  little  in  the  morning 
and  more  at  night.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  get  the  chicks  to  consume  enough 
liquid  milk,  especially  if  it  is  not  of 
good  quality. 

The  Connecticut  Method 

As  already  mentioned  much  of  the 
damage  from  coccidiosis  conies  because 
the  disease  is  not  recognized.  A  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  recommended  by  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  is  as 
follows: 

Put  five  ounces  of  copper  sulphate  in 
a  cloth  sack  and  hang  it  at  the  top  of  a 
jar  or  cask  containing  fifty  gallons  of 
water.  When  this  is  dissolved  use  the 
solution  as  the  sole  drinking  water  for 
the  chicks  for  a  period  of  one  month. 
This  solution  should  not  be  used  in 
metal  drinking  fountains  unless  the 
fountains  are  first  allowed  to  stand  full 
of  the  solution  for  24  hours  so  that  the 
metal  surface  will  become  slightly  cop¬ 
per  plated.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  metal  poisoning  may  result. 

The  Connecticut  station  recommends 
the  following  treatment  for  chicks  with 
the  disease: 

In  the  place  of  their  drinking  water 
they  are  given  a  solution  of  one  tea¬ 
spoon  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  each  quart 
of  water  for  one  day.  The  usual  mash 
which  they  are  fed  is  taken  away  and  in 
its  place  they  are  given  a  mash  of  equal 
parts  of  bran  and  charcoal  for  four  days. 
At  the  end  of  four  days  the  bran  and 
charcoal  mash  is  replaced  gradually  with 
a  regular  mash  until  at  the  end  of  the 
week  they  are  back  on  full  feed.  At  the 
same  time  the  copper  sulphate  solution  is 
given  them  in  the  place  of  their  drinking 
water  as  already  been  mentioned  as  a 
preventive  measure. 


Results  of  the  Nineteenth  Week 
at  Farming-dale 

TENURING  the  nineteenth  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest  the  i,ooo 
pullets  laid  4,643  eggs  or  66.3  per  cent. 
This  is  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent,  over 
last  week’s  production  and  is  10.9  per 
cent,  higher  than  production  for  the 
nineteenth  week  of  the  Fourth  Farm¬ 
ingdale  Contest.  The  birds  have  laid  a 
total  of  49,004  eggs;  this  is  1,763  more 
eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  first 
nineteen  weeks  of  the  previous  contest. 
*  *  * 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I.  Reds  .  59 

John  Z.  LaBelle,  R.  I.  Reds  .  57 

H.  W.  VanWinkle,  Bar.  P.  Rocks _  57 

Eugene  Delamarter,  W.  L . : .  56 

Sunnyside  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  56 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley,  W.  L .  56 

E.  E.  Chamberlain,  W.  L . . .  55 

*  *  * 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each 
variety  are  as  follows: 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . . . .  809 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . 743 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  .  731 

Sunnyside  Farm  .  730 

Five-Point  Leghorn  Farm  .  698 

Eugene  Delamarter  .  695 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  .  752 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  .  693 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  .  671 

Beacon  Poultry  Yards .  645 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.  . 547 

Poultry  Depart.  Ontario  Agri.  College..  479 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  450 


K ERR  Whi t e  Le g h o rns 
take  highest  honors  in 

•  .  -  -  *  •  .  •  ,  j  .  .  _  '  .  : 

leading  contests 


■  V.  vv  ri" if ; 
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breeders.  No  matter  what  breed  you 
favor,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  Kerr 
Chicks.  Brothers  and  sons  of  Kerr 
high-record  birds  have  been  heading 
our  special  matings  flocks  for  five 
years.  Find  out  how  you  can  introduce 
such  stock  into  your  flocks — write  for 
full  information  about  Kerr  Chicks. 

Send  for  Free  Book  now 
“How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year”  is  a 
fully  illustrated  fact- 
book  which  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  of 
charge  upon  request. 

We  will  also  send  our 
latest  catalog  and 
prices.  Write  today. 


At  THIS  year’s  Storrs’  Egg- 
laying  Contest  the  Kerr  White 
Leghorn  Pen  stands  above  all 
other  entries  (140  pens)  on 
March  6th,  with  a  lay  of  922 
eggs.  This  is  the  highest  aver¬ 
age  record  for  White  Leghorn 
pens  in  the  five  large  eastern 
contests.  This  record  was  made 
in  winter  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  highest. 

Kerr  Barred  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  also  rank  high  in  competition 
with  the  entries  of  leading  specialty 

THE  KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 
Address  Department  10  . 


SCHWEGLERSTHORORRFD  baby 
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\  ■  "LIVE  AND  LAV"  ■  CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9!/2c  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


Highquality.farm  bred  SC. White  Leghorn  Chicks, 
from  breeders  selected  for  years  for  heavy  egg  pro* 
duction,  size  of  bird  and  egg, and  ha  tched  inourelec- 
tric  incubators.  We  have  only  a  few  thousand 
to  offer  the  trade  that  appreciates  strong,  sturdy 
Chicks.  Send  a  card  for  circular  and  price  list 

Ccnesee  Valley  Poultry  Farm 


CHICKS: 


OUR  1  1th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
nealthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


RARY  GJ-JIGK" C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
*'“131  L!LlILIvDjn(,u|)a/j0D  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyanuottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  lOO.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  up,  according 

x>  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Sand  for  price  list  or  call 
at  oar  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
Pbane  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  JL 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg-horns  ..$12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  VVyckoff  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa.  -  -  .  Box  No.  161 


replace  less  than  J4  or  more  than  l/2  of 
the  meat  scrap  with  these  products.  The 
use  of  dried  milk  products  in  the  mash  is 
one  of  the  easiest  ways  of  feeding  milk. 


Dried  milk  products  are  desirable  forms 
of  annual  protein  and  may  partially  or 
wholly  replace  the  meat  scrap  in  the  mash. 
On  account  of  their  high  cost  at  this  time 
it  is  probably  best  when  using  milk  not  to 


Hens  Have  Egg-  Eating  Habit 

“Our  hens  have  acquired  the  egg  eating 
habit.  Can  you  suggest  some  way  of  cur¬ 
ing  them?”— W.  C.,  New  York. 

I^EEP  the  nests  darkened.  Provide 
plenty  of  good  nesting  material.  Gather 
the  eggs  several  times  a  day.  Supply 
plenty  of  minerals  and  green  feed  which 
helps  the  hens  to  assimilate  the  minerals. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  use  the  axe  on  a 
few  of  the  worst  offenders.  Keep  them 
busy  by  feeding  grain  in  deep  straw  litter. 


“KEYSTONE  CHICKS” 

Leaders  since  1910 

30,000  Chicks  weekly — 9  cents  each  and 
up.  Member  I.B.C.A.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

Box  23,  -  -  Richfield,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks— j 

From  high  producing  stock 
;  —free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

lOOfS  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FA8RPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  33,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


—  SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

nnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Bure  Barron 
J""U  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


$56  (18)' 


Cooking  19  a  pleas¬ 
ure  with  Coleman 
Air-O-Gas  Stoves.  They  bring 
to  you  all  the  conveniences  of 
city  gas  service  — -  no  matter 
where  you  live.  They  make 
their  own  gas. 

PRESSURE  STOVES 

UssIeSi  Action!  You  just 

light  your  Air-O-Gas  Stove  with 
matches  and  in  a  minute  or  less  you 
have  full  heat.  Boil  a  half-gallon  of 
water  in  minutes;  bake  biscuits 
in  6  minutes.  Instant  regulation 
with  the  turn  of  a  valve. 

Clean!  Air-O-Gas  Stoves 

are  clean  in  action  and  clean  in  re¬ 
sults.  They  produce  a  clear,  blue, 
smokeless  flame.  No  soot,  no  dirt, 
no  ashes;  no  wicks  to  trim:  no  black¬ 
ened  pots  and  pans. 

Safe  !  Operate  on  the  safety- 

pressure  principle,  just  like  Coleman 
Lamps  and  Lanterns.  Use  any  good 
grade  of  regular  motor  fuel,  safely 
contained  in  an  air-tight  tank.  Num¬ 
erous  models,  all  reasonably  priced. 

If  your  dealer  is  not  yet  supplied 
with  Coleman  Air-O-Gas  Stoves, 
write  us  for  full  information. 
Address  Dept.  AG9 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &  Stove  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices s 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Lob  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario. 
(AO-9) 
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Prize  For  Completing  Kitchens 

Kitchen  Contest  Goes  One  Step  Further  Towards  Improvement 


'  |  TIE  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest  con- 
ducted  last  year  by  the  Home  Bureau 
Federation,  prizes  given  by  A.  A.  was  so 
successful  in  its  letter  form  that  the  con¬ 
test  committee  would  like  to  see  the  fine 
ideas  expressed  there  put  to  practical  use. 
The  committee,  therefore  announces  the 
Completed  Kitchen  Contest  for  1927  and 
it  is  expected  that  all  last  year’s  prize 
winners  in  the  contesting  counties  will 
want  to  participate.  They  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  making  a  convenient  and  at¬ 
tractive  kitchen  as  well  as  being  in  the 


Bureaus,  toward  a  trip  to  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Home  Bureau  Federation 
in  November,  1927. 


I’ll  Carry  My  Load! 

Irene  Curtis  Wallace 

Oh!  God,  keep  me  strong  and  brave! 
Help  me  not  to  whine  or  complain! 

May  I  be  a  source  of  blessing,  to  mine 
Instead  of  a  constant  drain! 


race  with  others  doing  the  same  thing. 
Besides  that,  the  Federation  is  offering  an 
attractive  reason  for  finishing  the  job.  But 
read  the  contest  regulations  for  yourself 
and  see  what  the  plans  are. 

Completed  Kitchen  Contest  in 
State 

Eligibility:  All  county  prize  winners  of 
1926  letter  contest  are  eligible  for  the  state 
contest  of  kitchens  completed  according 
to  plans  submitted. 

Time  and  Plan:  If  possible  the  kitchens 
are  to  be  completed,  judged,  and  used  as 
a  demonstration  feature  of  Better  Homes 
Week  (April  24-May  1)  in  the  counties. 
The  county  prize  winners  will  compete 
against  prize  winners  from  other  counties. 


lg 


Dont/nlru  U<rinriale  65-Page  Catalog  and  directions  15c 
DdoKclljf  iVldlClIaio  Reeds,  raffia,  wooden  bases,  chair 
cane,  Indian  ash  splints,  cane  webbing,  wooden  beads, 
rush  pine  needles,  books,  tools,  dyes.  Louis  Stoughton  Drake, 
Inc.,  22  Everett  St.,  Allston  Station,  Boston  34,  Mass. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


For  Mothers  of  Young  Children 


The  In-Between  Child 

F^ROM  the  time  when  a  child  is  the 
cherished  baby  of  the  family  and  is 
suddenly  shoved  off  to  the  center  of  the 
stage  by  the  advent  of  a  younger  brother 
or  sister  until  he  starts  to  school,  he  falls 
into  that  group  known  as  the  pre-school 
age.  He  is  just  as  busy  as  a  bee,  and  a 
mother  absorbed  in  running  a  household 
and  perhaps  with  several  other  children 
to  look  after  has  to  make  a  special  busi¬ 
ness  of  keeping  up  with  the  “in-between”. 
But  so  much  of  his  future,  physical,  men¬ 
tal  and  spiritual,  depends  upon  what  he 
gets  during  this  period  that  it  is  more 
than  worth  the  effort,  even  though  the 
house  has  to  go  neglected  part  of  the  time. 

Regular  health  habits  of  eating,  sleep¬ 
ing,  evacuating,  play,  etc.,  should  be  well 
established  and  the  little  mind  filled  just 
full  of  good  things  as  it  can  hold.  A  well- 
trained  and  well-informed  child  is  a  plea- 


2. 


Outlined  description  of  changes 
made  with  prices  and  labor,  with 
the  following  headings,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  1,000  words. 

Arrangement  of  furniture,  supplies, 
utensils  used. 

Floors,  walls,  ceilings,  woodwork. 
Light,  ventilation. 

Water  system,  supply,  drain  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  waste. 

Equipment  made,  purchased  or  dis¬ 
posed  of. 

Storage  facilities. 

Improved  sanitation. 

Attractiveness. 

Appearance  . . 

Changes  made  . . . . . . 


glad  to  pass  them  on  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  use  them. 

The  country  mother  who  is  far  away 
from  clinics,  hospitals  or  even  a  doctor 
needs  all  the  help  available  towards  keep¬ 
ing  her  children  well,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  help  in  bringing  such  material  to  her 
notice. 

The  Children’s  Bureau,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  a 
bulletin  devoted  to  this  age.  It  is  called 
“Child  Care,  the  Pre-school  Age”.  Single 
copies  are  to  be  had  upon  request  but 
more  copies  are  charged  for  at  the  rate 
of  10  cents  each.  Write  directly  to  them 
for  this  bulletin. 

So  much  is  being  discovered  these  days 
about  the  workings  of  a  child’s  mind  that 
we  almost  wonder  how  we  ever  grew  up 
and  managed  to  get  along,  considering 
how  ignorant  of  child  psychology  the 
world  has  been!  But,  all  joking  aside,- 
specialists  have  studied  the  subject  of 
children’s  mental  growth  and  many  things 
which  have  puzzled  mothers  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  satisfactorily  by  the  psychologist* 
Through  various  agencies,  the  school,  the 
grange,  the  home  bureau,  the  parent- 
teachers  association  and  the  health  organi- 


Judginc 

IN  THE  COUNTY :  In  the  county  con¬ 
tests  the  judges  are  to  be  chosen  by  the 
county  executive  committee.  The  same 
qualifications  should  apply  to  the  judges 
of  the  completed  kitchen  contest  as  for 
the  written  story  contest.  The  judges 
should  score  the  kitchens  before  and  after 
changing,  using  the  score  card  given 
below : 

The  name  and  address  of  the  first  prize 
winner  in  the  completed  contest  should  be 
sent  to  Mrs.  Ethel  McIntosh,  Churchville, 
N.  Y.,  by  June  1st. 

IN  THE  STATE:  The  State  judges  of 
the  Completed  Kitchen  will  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  New  York  State 
Home  Bureau  Federation.  The  winner  of 
the  state  prize  will  be  introduced  at  the 
Federation’s  annual  meeting.  v 

Score  Card  for  Completed 
Kitchens 

1.  Two  sketches  on  graph  paper; 

One  before  changing; 

One  showing  actual  changes. 
Appearance  ...... 

Completeness  . 


5 

20 

25 


Dresses  for  Daytime  Wear 


Pattern  2998  is  a 
slenderizing  design  al¬ 
together  different  from 
most  patterns  for  that 
purpose.  The  front 
panel  and  deep  taper¬ 
ing  rever  collar  help 
to  give  the  up-and- 
dozvn  line  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  full  figures. 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and  48 
inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  3  Vs  yards  of 
4  Q -inch  with  yard 
of  18-inch  contrasting 
material.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2988 

with  its  smartly 
draped  skirt  and 
closed  collar  is  a 
stunning  model.  It 
lends  itself  especial¬ 
ly  well  to  the  semi- 
tailored  materials 
such  as  wool  crepe 
or  crepe  de  chine. 
It  cuts  in  sizes,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40, 

42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  requires 
3  Yt  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
Yi  yard  of  40-inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  2986  is 
also  good  for  full  fig¬ 
ures  because  of  its 
straight  line  effect. 
The  plaited  panel  and 
the  notched  collar  are 
unusual  and  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  2%  yards  of 
40 -inch  material  with 
%  yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  3001  is 

especially  good  for 
make-overs,  as  it  al¬ 
lows  of  combining 
two  contrasting  ma¬ 
terials  in  becoming 
and  stylish  effect. 
It  is  the  popular 
two-piece  dress  and 
the  necessary  plaits 
are  provided  for  tn 
the  side  front  of  the 
skirt.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40 

and  42  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
2  Yz  yards  of  40-inch 
plaid  material  with 
1 %  yards  of  40- 
inch  plain.  Price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
and  correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  com  ( althoug 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Spring  Fashion  cata¬ 
logues  and  send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave 
nue,  New  York  City.  ^ 


5 

70 

75 


sure,  not  only  to  himself,  but  to  every-  zations  information  is  being  brought  d 
one  as  well.  According  to  health  au-  rectly  to  mothers  by  the  specialists  the 
thorities  a  little  child  in  order  to  be  well-  selves.  Whenever  one  comes  into  y 
fed  has  each  day  at  least  one  food  of  each  county,  hear  him  or  her  by  aU  means, 
of  the  following  groups :  t.  milk  and  dishes  In  the  near  future  we  shall  pubhsn 
made  chiefly  of  milk  (most  important  food  list  of  books  which  children  should  r 
of  all  for  children)  ;  meat,  fish,  poultry,  Meanwhile  write  for  the  bulletins  n, 
eggs  and  meat  substitutes.  2.  Bread  and  above.  ^ 

other  cereal  foods.  3-  Butter  and  other  —  7  ’ .  we 

wholesome  fats.  4-  Vegetables  and  fruits.  A  newspaper  lining  m  the 

5.  Simple  sweets.  If  you  would  like  fuller  can,  removable  each  time  the  ^ 


details  as  to  diet  during  the  pre-school  emptied,  keeps  the  can 
age  write  and  ask  us  for  A  Day  s  Food  less, 

Plan  for  Children  2  to  4  years  old.  A 


clean  and  odor* 


*  * 


75  Plan  for  Children  2  to  4  years  oiu.  ,  ,  br;ttle, 

Total  .  100  SUppiy  of  these  instructions  have  been  fur-  If  your  broom  gets  dry  anu  ^ 

_  .  t  nished  us  by  the  New  York  State  De-  leave  it  in  a  pail  of  water  over  nig  • 

pnse:  The  state  winner  of  Le  co  -  of  Health  .Division  of  Maternity,  occasional  water  treatment  will  lenD 

pleted  kitchen  prize  will  be  awarded  $25.00  partmeiu  i;f. 

donated  by  the  State  Federation  of  Home  Infancy  and  Child  Hygiene  and  we  are  en  its  1  . 
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Every  woman  takes  great  pride 
in  sparkling  linens  and  her  sweet 
smelling,  carefully  laundered 
personal  things. 

Many  times  she  would  like  to 
be  able  to  keep  more  of  them 
perfectly  washed  and  ironed, 
but  the  hard  work  of  doing  it 
without  proper  wash  day  sup¬ 
plies  makes  the  joy  of  possession 
a  hardships  No  farm  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  the  mod¬ 
em  easy  way  equipment  that 
your  local  ‘‘Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Store 
has.  Go 
to  a  “Tag” 
store.  Ask 
to  see  the 
washing 
machines, 
ironing 
boards, 
gasoline  or 
electric  irons,  water  heaters  and 
pans  and  tubs  with  the  new  kind 
of  handles  that  are  easy  to  work 
with.  Find  out  how  compara¬ 
tively  little  it  will  cost  to  put 
these  conveniences  in  your  home 
right  away. 

They  will  not  only  lighten  your  labor 
but  they  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
bettering  your  health,  increasing  your 
happiness,  and  give  you  extra  hours  for 
leisure  or  to  do  other  things.  Make  up 
your  mind  to  go  in  a  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  and  see  these  things. 
Your  hardware  man  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  and  you  will  not  be  obligated  to 
purchase. 


cTVIaple  Recipes 

Which  the  A.  A.  Kitchen  Recommends 
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FLOODS  flavored  with  maple  have  a  taste 
all  their  own,  and  it  requires  little 
urging  to  get  those  who  already  know  to 
use  these  delicacies.  However,  here  are 
some  tested  ’recipes  which  will  afford 
variety  to  your  own  supply. 

Maple  Sugar  Biscuits 

Make  a  biscuit  dough  using  2  cups  of 
flour,  4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  a 
pinch  of  salt,  4  tablespoon fuls  of  butter 
and  2/3  cup  of  milk.  Roll  to  about 
inch  in  thickness  and  spread  with  shaved 
maple  sugar.  Roll  as  for  jelly  roll  and 
cut  into  pieces  1  inch  thick.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

Perhaps  you  would,  like  to  brush  the  top 
of  your  biscuit  with  melted  butter  before 
sprinkling  on  the  maple  sugar.  Then  too, 
these  little  biscuits  should  be  placed  close 
to  each  other  in  the  pan  so  too  much  of 
the  "goo”  is  not  lost  by  sticking  to  the 
pan. 

Maple  Custard  Pie 

One  pint  of  milk,  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  white  of  one,  pinch  of  salt,  one  cup 
of  maple  sugar,  shaved.  Beat  eggs,  add 
sugar,  salt  and  milk  and  stir  until  sugar 
is  dissolved.  Pour  into  the  prepared  crust 
and  bake.  Beat  remaining  egg  whites,  add 
2  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  2 
drops  of  maple  flavor.  Beat  stiff  and  put 
on  pie.  Brown  in  oven  and  serve  cold. — 
Mrs.  G.  G. 

As  for  all  custard  pies  this  crust  is  im¬ 
proved  by  baking  before  putting  in  the 
filling. 

Maple  Mousse 

One  pint  of  whipping  cream,  %  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt,  P/z  cups  of  maple  syrup. 
Beat  the  cream  until  very  thick.  Then 


Child’s  Voile 
Dress 

This  is  one  of  the 
newest  and  most 
pleasing  styles  in  a 
child’s  dress,  sizes  1, 
2  and  3  years.  The 
dress  is  made  up  com¬ 
plete  even  to  button¬ 
holes,  pearl  buttons 
and  daintiy  trimmed; 
while  the  fabric  is 
exceptionally  good 
quality  of  fast  color 
voile.  These  dresses 
can  be  had  in  Heiio, 
Blue  and  Maize  with 
cuffs  and  collars 
trimmed  with  con¬ 
trasting  color,  and 
with  picot  edge  rib¬ 
bon  drawn  at  neck. 
When  embroidered 
this  .  will  make  a 
dainty  dress  for  the 
little  Miss  for  the 
entire  Spring  and 
Summer.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  to  any  ad 
dress  on  receipt  of 
only  one  dollar.  Be 
sure  to  state  number 
(243)  and  size  desir¬ 
ed,  when  ordering. 


beat  in  the  syrup  and  add  the  salt.  Pour 
the  mixture  into  a  mold  and  pack  it  in 
equal  parts  of  ice  and  salt.  Let  stand 
three  hours  to  freeze. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

This  rich  and  lovely  dessert  is  very 
suitable  for  serving  at  club  meetings  or 
other  places  where  an  unusually  dainty  ef¬ 
fect  is  desired. 

Maple  Sauce 

One  cup  of  maple  syrup,  1  teaspoonful 
of  cornstarch,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 
Heat  the  syrup  to  boiling  point.  Rub 
butter  and  cornstarch  together  and  add  to 
hot  syrup.  Cook  five  minutes,  stirring 
constantly.  Nice  to  serve  with  puddings. — 
Mrs.  G.  G. 

This  is  a  delicious  sauce  for  puddings. 
A  delightful  sauce  for  ice  cream  is  made 
by  boiling  the  plain  maple  syrup  until  the 
bubbles  are  lozv  and  of  even  sice.  To  each 
cupful  of  the  sauce  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter. 

Maple  Meringue 

One  egg  "white,  2  tablespoon  fuls  of 
maple  syrup,  H  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 


Beat  egg  white  until  stiff,  add  syrup  grad¬ 
ually,  then  the  vanilla.  Brown  the 
meringue  delicately  in  a  slow  oven  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

Since  eggs  must  always  be  carefully 
cooked  to  avoid  toughening  because  of 
overheating,  this  recipe  requires  care.  The 
directions  say  brown  delicately  and  that  is 
fust  what  it  means. 

Maple  Fudge 

One  pound  of  maple  sugar,  1  cup  of 
milk,  one  pinch  of  soda,  Y  cup  of  walnut 
meats  broken  in  pieces.  Shave  the  maple 
sugar  and  melt  it,  add  the  soda,  and  when 
well  blended,  add  the  milk.  Boil  until  a 
soft  ball  forms  when  dropped  into  cold 
water.  Remove  from  fire  and  beat  until 
creamy  and  smooth.  Add  the  nut  meats 
and  pour  into  a  well  greased  jfan.  Cut  in 
squares  when  cold. — Mrs.  G.  G. 

This  fudge  “sets”  very  quickly  so  add 
the  nuts  while  beating  and  at  the  last  in¬ 
dication  of  creaminess  turn  into  the  pan. 
Otherwise  you  will  have  a  hard  lumpy 
mass  to  handle. 

Maple  Syrup  Cookies 

One  egg,  J4  cup  of  brown  sugar,  1  cup 
of  maple  syrup,  Ys  cup  of  butter,  1  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda.  Flour  to  roll. — Mrs. 
G.  G. 

Just  as  for  all  cookies  the  dough  can  be 
more  easily  handled  if  it  is  chilled  before 
rolled.  If  you  have  time  to  chill  the  dough 
is  not  as  stiff  as  zvhen  it  has  to  be  rolled 
out  at  once. 


Bake  potatoes  on  a  rack  instead  of  on 
the  floor  of  the  oven  so  they  will  cook 
evenly  on  all  sides.  When  they  are 
done,  the  rack  can  be  pulled  out  to  save 
burning  your  hands.  Careful  washing 
and  a  little  fat  rubbed  on  the  outside 
will  make  the  skins  as  good  as  the  in¬ 
side  to  eat. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  use  green  vegetables  the  year 
round?  Spinach  can  be  obtained  almost 
all  winter,  and  cabbage  is  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  year. 


SMELL  THE  NAPTHA  IN  FELS-NAPTHA 

Extra  washing  help ! 

Unusually  goodsoap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  are  combined 
in  Fels-Naptha  for  easier 
washing.  Extra  help  for 
so  little  more  a  week! 

FELS 'NAPTHA 

THE  COLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR. 


Colds 

Can  be  ended  tomorrow 

That  cold  can  be  ended  in  24  hours. 
You  can  open  the  bowels,  check  the 
fever  and  tone  the  whole  system 
quickly.  HILL’S  will  do  that  for  you, 
as  it  does  this  for  millions.  It  is  the 
supreme  help,  the  complete  help  for 
a  cold.  So  efficient  that  we  paid 
$1,000,000  for  it.  Don’t  rely  on  a  lessee 
help,  and  don’t  delay. 

Be  Sure  It’*  Price  30c 

CASCARAj|  QUININE 

Get  Red  Box  with  Portrait 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in 

American  Agriculturist ” 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.1  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
"  has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto- Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
„  efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
„  „  ’bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOR  CO*  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problems 

Beautiful  3-piece  bathroom 
sets,  of  enameled  bathtub. 
r~/\  basin,  toilet  and  tank 
r||  ■  complete  with  nickel  fit- 
tings  at  only  $57.50. 

TTr>  Guaranteed  perfect  or  your 
OP  money  returned 


ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID 
OUR  CATALOG  20  ON  REQUEST 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 


254  West  34th  St. 


Established  1897 


New  York  City 
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\V7ITH  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of 
the  recruits,  whether  of  my  own 
draft,  or  of  that  with  which  my  brothers 
had,  come,  struck  me  as  interesting. 

They  were  just  a  fairly  representative 
collection  of  very  poor  men  from  France, 
Belgium,  Germany  (chiefly  Alsace  and 
Lorraine),  Spain,  Austria,  and  Switzer¬ 
land. 

They  certainly  did  not  look  like  rogues 
and  criminals. 

Two  or  three,  out  of  the  couple  of  dozen 
or  so,  were  well-dressed  and  well-spoken, 
and  one  of  them,  I  felt  sure,  was  an  ex¬ 
officer  of  the  Franch  or  Belgian  army. 

At  any  rate,  he  had  “soldier"  stamped 
all  over  him,  was  well  dressed,  smart, 
dapper,  and  soigne;  was  well-educated  and 
had  charming  manners.  He  called  him¬ 
self  Jean  St.  Andre,  but  I  suspected  a 
third  name,  with  a  de  in  front  of  it.  He 
had  rather  attached  himself  to  us  three, 
and  we  all  liked  him. 

When  the  canteen  closed,  Beau  pro¬ 
posed  that  we  should  shorten  the  night 
as  much  as  possible,  and  spend  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  time  in  that  loathsome  cell,  lying 
packed  like  sardines  on  the  bare  boards 
of  the  guard-bed  shelf,  with  a  score  of 
men  and  a  million  insects. 

Digby  observed  that  the  sandy  ground 
of  the  courtyard  would  be  no  harder  and 
much  cleaner;  and  the  air,  if  colder,  in¬ 
finitely  preferable  to  the  fog  of  the  Black 
Hole  of  St.  Therese. 

We  selected  an  eligible  -corner,  seated 
ourselves  in  a  row  propped  against  the 
wall,  still  warm  from  the.  day’s  sunshine, 
and  prepared  for  a  night  under  the  won¬ 
derful  African  stars. 

“Well,  my  poor,  dear,  idiotic,  mad  pup — 
and  what  the  devil  do  you  think  you’re 
doing  here?”  began  Michael,  as  soon  as 
we  were  settled  and  our  pipes  alight. 

“Fleeing  from  justice,  Beau,”  said  I. 
“What  are  you?” 

“Same  thing,”  replied  Michael. 

“And  you,  Dig?”  I  asked. 

“Who,  me?”  answered  Digby.  “Well, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I,  personally,  am, 
as  it  were,  what  you  might  calL — er — flee¬ 
ing  from  justice.  ...” 

“Three  fleas,”  he  observed,  breaking  a 
long  silence. 

“Did  you  bring  the  ‘Blue  Water’  with 
you,  John?”  asked  Digby. 

“No,”  I  said.  “No,  I  didn’t  bring  it 
with  me.” 

“Careless,”  remarked  Digby. 

“Did- you  bring  it,  Beau?”  I  asked. 
“Yes,”  answered  Michael. 

“Did  you  bring  it  with  you  too,  Dig?” 

I  enquired. 

“Never  travel  without  it,”  was  the  reply. 
“I  suppose  one  of  us  three  has  got  it,” 

I  said  wearily, 

“Two  of  us,”  corrected  Digby. 

“Oh,  yes,  it's  here  all  right,”  said 
Michael.  “What  would  be  the  good  of 
our  being  here  if  it  were  not?” 

“Bring  us  up  to  date  about  things,”  he 
added.  “How’s  everybody  bearing  up?” 

I  told  them  the  details  of  my  evasion; 
of  how  I  had  declined  an  interview  with 
Aunt  Patricia;  of  how  the  shock  of  some¬ 
body’s  disgraceful  behavior  had  been  too 
much  for  the  Chaplain's  health ;  of  the 
respective  attitudes  of  Augustus,  Claudia, 
and  Isobel. 

“It  is  rough  on  Claudia,”  said  Michael 
“and,  in  a  different  way,  on  the  poor  old 
Chaplain.” 

“And  in  a  different  way,  again,  on  Aunt 
Patricia,”  I  observed. 

“Thirty  thousand  pounds,’  mused  Digby. 
“What  price  dear  Uncle  Hector,  when  she 
breaks  it  to  him?  He'll  go  mad  and  bite 
her.” 

“Doesn’t  bear  thinking  of,”  said  I. 
“Deuced  lucky  for  young  Gussie  that 
Isobel  was  able  to  clear  him^.’  mused 
Digby. 

“That’s  what  makes  it  so  hard  on 
Claudia— or  would  have  done,  if  we  hadn't 
bolted,”  said  Michael.  “Gussie  and  Isobel 
being  out  of  it— it  was  she  or  one  of  us.” 

In  the  silence  that  followed,  I  was  aware 
of  a  sound,  close  beside  us,  where  a  but¬ 
tress  of  the  wall  projected.  Probably  a 
rat  or  some  nocturnal  bird ;  possibly  a  dog 
“Well — it  was  one  of  us,”  said  Michael, 
“and  we  have  demonstrated  the  fact.  We’ve 
overdone  it  a  bit,  though. 


u 


Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


“Why  couldn’t  you  have  enjoyed  your 
ill-gotten  gains  in  peace,  at  home,  John?” 
he  went  on.  “Or  left  me  to  enjoy  mine 
abroad?  Why  this  wholesale  emigration?” 

“Yes,”  agreed  Digby,  “absolute  mob. 
They  won’t  be  able  to  decide  whether  we 
were  all  in  the  job  together,  or  whether 
we’re  chasing  each  other  to^et  a  share  of 
the  loot.” 

“No,”  said  Michael.  “Problem’ll  worry 
them  like  anything.” 

“When  are  we  to  let  them  know  we’re 
in  the  Legion,  Beau  ?”  I  asked. 

“We’re  not  there  yet,”  was  the  reply. 

“When  we  are,”  I  pursued. 

“Dunno.  ...  Think  about  it,”  said 
Michael. 

“Don’t  see  why  we  should  let  ’em  know 
we’re  all  there  together,”  said  Digby. 
“Better  if  one  was  at,  or  up,  the  North 
Pole,  the  other  up  the  South  Pole,  and  the 
third  sitting  on  the  Equator.  More  mys- 


Digby,  voicing  once  more  the  question  that 
I  had  asked  myself  a  thousand  times. 

“I  did,”  said  Michael. 

“Then  why  the  devil  don’t  you  put  it 
back?”  asked  Digby. 

“Too  kite  now,”  answered  Michael. 
“Besides,  I  want  to  lie  low  and  then  sell 
it  for  thirty  thousand  pounds,  five  years 
hence;  invest  the  money  in  various  sound 
things,  and  have  the  income  (of  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand  a  year)  for  life 
_ Live  like  Uncle  Hector — sport,  hunt¬ 
ing,  travel,  big-game  shooting,  flat  in  town, 
clubs. ...” 

“Funny  thing  that,”  put  in  Digby.  “It’s 
just  what  I’m  going  to  do — except  that  I 
find  one  can’t  get  more  than  about  twenty 
thousand,  and  I’m  going  to  put  it  into 
a  South  Sea  Island  plantation  and  an  Is¬ 
land  trading  concern.  ..  .Have  the  best 
schooner  in  the  Islands,  and  be  my  own 
supercargo. ..  .Every  third  year,  come 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Tar: 

]\  /JR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais  a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  ^sweetheart,  who  is  he 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  n..r 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  In  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  Puc- 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water  .  ®ne 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Wat  r 

m'SSBeau3 Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The "ft?* c™n0fesses 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 

thatJohn'Sbetneves 'that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  die  Ides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 

Bra  Hde  ngoesbtoS  France^an^enllsts6  without  trouole  In  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 

1 H atHdVm akes* a cq u a?n t*a rice6 of  two  r'ecruui'who5  a^A^ericknshanS^Jcomes  popular 
with  th^  others  because  he  has  money  to  spend.  They  embark  for  Africa  and  find 
they  must  fight  for  their  food  on  the  ship.  John  is  very  much  delighted  on  arriving  a 
the  Depot  at  Saida  to  discover  his  two  brothers  already  there. 


terv  about  it — and  they  wouldn  t  know 
which  to  chase  first.” 

“Something  in  that,”  agreed  Michael. 
“If  we  are  all  together  (since  you  two 
have  come),  we  are  obviously  all  implicat- 
ed — all  three  thieves.  If  we  are  scattered, 
two  of  us  must  be  innocent.  There  is  a 
doubt  on  each  of  us,  but  not  a  stain  on  any 
particular  one  of  us.... Why  write  at  all, 
in  fact?  We  are  just  runaway  criminals. 
They  don’t  write  home - ” 

“My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
because  my  heart  is  puah,”  bleated  Digby. 

“My  strength  will  be  as  the  strength  of 
eleven  if  you  don't  shut  up,  warned 
Michael. 

“I  don’t  see  the  point  really,  Beau,”  I 
objected.  “We  prove  nothing  at  all  by 
being  scattered.  We  might  still  all  be 
criminals.  We  could  easily  have  planned 
to  pinch  the  sapphire,  to  bolt  in  different 
directions,  and  to  share  the  loot  by  meet¬ 
ing  later  on _ Or  we  could  share  with¬ 

out  meeting.  One  of  us  could  dispose  of 
it  jn  Amsterdam  or  somewhere,  bank  the 
money,  and  send  a  third  of  it  to  each 
of  the  others  by  draft  or  cheque,  or  some- 
-  thing. ...” 

“Hark  at  the  young  criminal!”  said 
Digby _ “Hasn’t  he  got  a  mind?....” 

“What  I  mean  is,”  I  explained,  “it’s  a 
bit  rough  on — er — those  that  are  left  at 
home,  not  to  let  them  know  where  we  are- 
alive  or  dead  and  all  that.  ...” 

“Thinking  of  Gussie?”  asked  Digby. 

“Besides,”  I  went  on,  “how  are  they  to 
let  us  know  if  the  damned  thing  turns 
up?.... And  how  are  we  to  know  they 
are  getting  on?....” 

“True,”  agreed  Michael.  “We  ought  to 
let  Aunt  Patricia  know  that  we  are  hale 
and  hearty,  and  she  ought  to  be  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  let  us  know  if  anything  happens 
or  turns  up.  What  we  don’t  want  to  do 
meanwhile,  is  to  spoil  the  impression  that 
one  of  us  is  the  thief.... I  still  think  it 
would  help  keep  suspicion  on  us,  and  to 
deepen  the  mystery,  if  we  don’t  let  it  be 
known  that  we  are  all  together ...  .We 
don’t  want  some  fool  saying  that  we  three 
agreed  to  take  the  blame  and  share  it,  and 
so  cleared  out  together  to  the  same  place 
....while  the  thief  is  still  at  Brandon 
Abbas....” 

“Who  did  pinch  the  filthy  thing?”  said 


home  and  live  the  gay  life  on  my  twenty- 
five  per  cent  profits. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
‘Blue  Water’  meanwhile?”  I  asked,  hum- 
ing  the  humorists. 

“Always  carry  it  about  with  me,”  said 
Digby.  “If  I  get  an  eye  knocked  out  I 

shall  wear  it  in  the  empty  socket - Blue- 

eye  boy _ Good  idea,  that - ” 

“Or  you  might  put  it  where  the  monkey 
put  the  nuts — develop  a  pouch  in  your 
cheek.  Very  simple  for  you,  I  should 
think,”  I  suggested. 

“Both  rotten  ideas,”  objected  Michael. 
“Marsupial  is  the  tip.  Kangaroo’s  custom. 
They  carry  about  their  young  and  their 
money  and  things  in  a  sort  of  bag,  you 
know. .  .  .in  front. . .  .accessible.  I  keep  it 
on  me,  night  and  day — wash-leather  pouch 
in  a  money  belt.  I  thought  it  all  out  be¬ 
forehand,  and  bought  the  thing  in  Lon¬ 
don . Got  to  kill  the  man  before  you 

can  rob  him.  Hatton  Garden  diamond- 
merchants  wear  them  when  they  travel. 
Round  their  little  tummies  under  their 
little  vests . ” 

“What  makes  them  all  look  so  paunchy,” 
corroborated  Digby. 

“You  haven’t  told  us  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  John,”  he  went  on.  “Are  you  going 
to  lie  low  for  the  five  years  and  then  sell 
it?.... What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the 
money  ?” 

“Divide  it  with  you  and  Beau,”  I  re¬ 
piled. 

“Oh,  stout  fella,”  approved  Digby.  “He 
puts  to  shame,  Beau,  doesn’t  he?  Let’s  put 
him  to  death  in  return,  and  keep  his  share.” 

And  so  we  ragged  and  chatted,  sitting 
there,  three  of  the  most  incredible  foolish 
young  fools  in  their  folly,  but  perfectly 
care-free  and  leaving  to  the  morrow  what 
the  morrow  might  bring  forth . 

Towards  morning  we  dozed,  and  the 
dawn  found  us  cold,  stiff,  and  aching,  but 
quite  happy.  We  were  together;  life,  the 
world,  and  adventure  were  before  us. 

*  *  * 

A  third  draft  of  recruits  arrived  after 
morning  soupe,  and  we  learnt  that  all  were 
to  be  evaculated  that  day,  one  half  going 
to  Saida,  the  depot  of  the  Second  Regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  the  depot  of  the 
First  Regiment. 
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The  question  that  at  once  agitated  our 
brests  was  as  to  whether  we  could  keep 
together. 

I  was  distinctly  pleased  to  find  that  the 
two  Americans  wished  to  come  with  us. 

They  had  no  more  intention  of  parting 
from  each  other  than  we  three  had,  but 
provided  that  they  could  keep  together 
they  wanted  to  go  where  we  went. 

To  us  came  Boldini  as  we  strolled  round 
the  courtyard. 

“Let’s  stick  together,  we  four,”  quoth 
he.  “I’m  going  to  the  First,  and  you’d 
better  come  too.  I  know  all  the  ropes  there, 
and  can  put  you  up  to  everything.  Get  you 

in  right  with  the  corporals . Sergeant 

Lejaune’s  a  friend  of  mine . ” 

“We  three  certainly  are  going  together,” 
said  Michael,  “and  we  want  the  two 
Americans  to  come  with  us,  and  we  prefer 
the  First,  on  the  whole.  Have  we  any  say 
in  the  matter?” 

“Ten  francs  would  have  a  say,”  replied 
Boldini.  “They’d  talk  louder  than  six  men. 
Put  up  the  francs,  and  I  can  work  it  that 

we  six  go  to  the  First . But  why  bother 

about  the  Americans?  The  are  uncultivated 
people.” 

“We’re  goin  to  cultivate  them,”  punned 
Michael. 

We  produced  the  ten  francs  and  Boldini 
departed  to  “arrange”  the  matter,  as  he 
said. 

Whether  we  owed  anything  to  his  efforts 
or  not,  I  never  knew.  He  may  have 
“squared”  a  corporal,  or  he  may  merely 
have  notified  our  wish  to  go  together  to 
the-  Premier  Stranger.  Or,  again,  it  may 
merely  have  been  by  chance  that  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  half  detailed  for 
Sidi-bel  Abbes. 

As  we  “fell  in”  to  march  to  the  station, 

I  and  St.  Andre  stood  behind  Michael  and 
Digby,  while  Boldini  and  an  English-speak¬ 
ing  Swiss,  named  Maris,  stood  behmd 
Hank  and  Buddy,  who  were  next  to 
Michael  and  Digby.  Thus,  when  we 
“formed  fours,”  my  brothers  and  I  and  St. 
Andre  made  one  “four,”  and  Hank,  Buddy, 
Boldini,  and  Maris  the  “four”  behind  us. 

This  Maris  seemed  an  excellent  person. 
He  had  been  a  traveling  valet  and  courier, 
and  had  all  the  experience,  address  lin¬ 
guistic  knowledge,  and  general  ability  to  be 
expected  of  a  person  who  could  earn  his 
living  in  that  capacity.  He  attached  him¬ 
self  to  us  because  he  liked  the  English,  and 
was  he  naively  observed,  “fond  of  gentle¬ 
men.”  He  was  a  smiling,  pleasant  fellow 
of  agreeable  manners  and  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance. 

At  Oran  station  we  entrained  in  about 
the  poorest  and  slowest  conveyance  ever 
drawn  by  steam.  This  specimen  of  the 
West  Algerian  Railway  Company’s  roll¬ 
ing-stock  made  its  way  from  Oran  to  Sidi- 
bel-Abbes  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  in  spite  of  the  noyelty  of  the 
scenery  and  population  of  the  wayside  sta¬ 
tions,  we  grew  very  weary  of  it. 

It  seemed  somewhat  dream-like  to  me, 
to  be  sitting  in  a  tiny  bare  third-class  rail¬ 
way-carriage,  somnolently  rolling  across 
Africa  in  company  with  my  brothers,  two 
Americans,  an  ex-officer  of  a  continental 
army,  an  Anglo-Indian  Italian,  a  Swiss 
courier,  and  a  pair  of  German  workmen, 
listening  to  tales  of  life  as  far  removed 
from  Europe  as  are  the  Arabian 
Nights. 

Watching  the  slowly-passing  scenery  of 
the  countryside,  I  was  surprised  at  its  dt 
ference  from  what  one  might  have  expect¬ 
ed  in  Africa,  it  being  neither  of  desert  nor 
jungle,  but  a  cultivated  country  of  fie!  is, 
farms,  orchards,  and  gardens.  It  was  no 
until  we  were  approaching  our  destination 
that  sand-hills  and  desert  encroached  an 
a  note  of  wildness  and  savagery  prevade 
Negro -and  Arab  boys  and  men  broug1 
fruit  to  our  window  at  every  station,  an 
very  fine  grapes,  oranges,  melons,  and  ngs 
could  be  bought  extremely  cheaply. 

“This  is  all  right,”  remarked  Digby,  who 
was  always  very  fond  of  fruit,"  if  one  can 
get  fruit  at  this  price  in  Sidi-bel-Abbes. 

“Yes,”  said  Boldini  drily,  “if  you  devote 
your  entire  income  entirely  to  fruit,  you 
be  able  to  get  a  little  every  day  of  your 

life.”  .  , 

A  halfpenny  a  day  for  fruit  does  n 

( Continued  on  J>age  22) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y«" 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 
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EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
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Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

POULTRY— CHICKS 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $12.00-100; 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $14.00-100;  White  Rocks 
$15.00-100;  Broilers  $10.00-100.  Add  1c  per 
chick  in  lots  of  50,  2c  in  lots  of  25.  All  No.  1, 
of  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 

TURN  YOUR  EXTRA  .Minutes  into  extra 
dollars  with  our  fast  selling  novelties  and  staples. 
Write  for  free  information.  GEO.  B.  TALBOT 
SALES  CO.,  Box  72M,  Norwood,  Mass. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  14c;  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  16c; 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  17c;  Giants 
20c;  Assorted  11c.  Order  direct  or  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices.  Immediate  or  later  deliveries. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box  12. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed, 
One  quality,  One  price — $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

TILBBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  “Come  Boss!  Where  is  Fido?  Here  he  is.” 
Beauties  ready  to  drive,  $25.  Bred  females,  $35 
up.  Weanling  pups,  $10  up. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chix— 
Our  own  production  bred  flock — 25  Chix  $3.25; 
50-$6.25;  100-$12.00;  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  COLLIES.  Males  $10.00;  Fe¬ 
males  $5.00,  ready  for  Spring  work.  A.  L. 
SPENCER,  Salisbury  Center,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

FOR  SALE:  Four  female  beagle  pups  $5.00 
each,  one  male  beagle  $10.00,  two  months  old. 
Also  mother,  fully  trained,  three  years  old 
$15.00.  Seven  pedigreed  Irish  Setter  pups,  2 
months  old,  extra  fine  breeding,  $30.00  each. 
HARRY  FRASER,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  Rhode  Island  Reds,  famous  Red 
Cherry  strain.  Choice  cockerels  and  chicks. 
SPRINGDALE  FARM,  Wyalusing,  Penna. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIE  PUPPIES,  White, 
Ready  to  go;  older  dogs;  prices  right.  NETTIE 
WATERS,  Cuyler,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns  $18,  Barred 
Rocks  $16,  Reds  $16.  Eighteenth  year.  YAR- 
MOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

POULTRY— CHICKS 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 

Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  Yearlings  $1.50  each, 
laying.  FRED  W.  UCKERT,  Milford,  N.  J.,  R. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
Dow  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
Spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 

.  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  hatch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
St..  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

QUALITY  Baby  Chicks — Rocks,  Reds,  Leg¬ 
horns,  Giants,  14c  up.  QUALITY  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  Elkview,  Penna. 

TRAPNESTED  Barred  Rocks!  Catalogue 
Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
‘Verfnont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers, 
a  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 

ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks, 

ers  ’n  egg  production  and  show  winners, 
IiixtTa  t?]2-®0’  500  —  $57.50,  1000  —  $110.00. 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  E.  B.  Thompsons  Ring¬ 
let  Barred  Rocks,  Australian  Kiwis,  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  White  China  Geese. 
Write  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 
404,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100 — $11.00;  500 — $52.50;  1000 — 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 

HANDY  ANDY  He  Tells  How  to 
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POULTRY— CHICKS 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Best  for  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 

dIlbrIDGe(>  Maynard  JohiJUr^te’S*  GEOROE 

HORNING’S  PRIZE  Winning  Bourbon  Reds, 

Breeding  Toms  and  Hatching  Eggs.  Order  ear¬ 
ly.  FLORA  HORNING,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hens,  the  best  strain,  free  from  diseases 
CLIFTON  LEE,  Route  5,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms— $12.  MRS.  C. 
T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  12c  each; 
Brown  Leghorns  He  each;  parcel  post  paid,  free 
circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

EGGS— POULTRY 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin,  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  FARM  “200  and  300”  egg  strain 
Pedigreed  stock.  Baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
cockerels.  Leghorn  chicks,  19c;  Reds,  20c; 
Rocks;  Wyandottes.  Catalog.  MORRIS  FARM, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R4. 

BUY  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  lor 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  OIL — Tested,  Finest  Vitamine  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect — $32.00, 
5  gal.  Express  collect— $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid 
$2.50.  BREWERS’  YEAST— Tested,  100  lbs. 
Freight  collect — $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
— $16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  collect — $9.00,  5  lbs. 
Postpaid — $2.00.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckahoe, 
New  York. 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry,  tested  light 
yellow  Vitamin  potency  guaranteed,  5  Gal.  $8; 
10  gal.  $15  at  N.  Y.  Sample  gallon  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 
hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circular, 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

90  Varieties  poultry.  Eggs.  chicks. 

Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS:  Pure  tancred  trapnested 
stock.  Hatching  eggs,  5c  each.  Baby  chicks,  15c 
each.  FRANK  McCARGAR,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 

INCUBATORS — Cycle  60-egg  metal  incubator 
$4;  Gem  hot  water  copper  tank  80-egg,  $6;  2 
new  Prairie  State  120-egg,  each  $14;  also  stove 
broodersr  LLOYD  M.  IT  ALLEN  BECK,  Green- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

HATCHING  EGGS 

HATCHING  EGGS — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Black  Jersey  Giant  Eggs  $1.50  per  15.  Mammoth 
Pekin  and  White  Muscovy  Duck  Eggs  $1.25  per 
11.  Embden  Goose  Eggs  35c  each.  R.  H. 
ZAHNISER,  Mercer,  Penna.,  R.  D.  1. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Oth¬ 
er  sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce. 
$237.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  LaccyviTe! 
Penna. 

TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narrangansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Also  a  few  Toms. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  HELLINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali- 

fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul- 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaqum 
\  alley  folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — “The 
Earth”  free  lor  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  tor 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 

JERSEY  GIANT  Hatching  Eggs,  from  world’s 
best  exhibition  strains.  15 — $2;  100 — $10.  Pre¬ 
paid.  H.  D.  PINCKNEY,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Columbian  Wyandotte  &  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching,  from  select 
breeding  stock.  Price  $1.25  per  15;  $3  for  50; 
$5  per  100.  DAN  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 

FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 
tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  let,  equipment, 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free 
range  stock  with  massive  frames  and  finest  mark¬ 
ings.  Eggs  75c,  10-$ 6.  Book  order  now.  MA¬ 
PLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 

ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville,  Pa. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FRUIT  FARM  Over¬ 
looking  City  of  Hudson  and  river.  125  acres;  70 
acres  in  apples,  pears,  cherries;  about  6,000  bear¬ 
ing  fruit  trees,  about  5,000  dewberries;  remainder 
55  acres  in  timber  and  woodland  enough  to  pay 
for  property;  5-room  bungalow,  barn,  shed, 
horses,  machinery,  etc.;  $1,500  cash;  balance  can 
remain  on  mortgage;  easy  terms;  come  at  once. 
LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-On-The- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — 1st  prize  win¬ 
ners  at  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial — Madison 
Square  Garden,  Eggs  $8.00  per  doz.  Young 
toms  weigh  20  lbs.  and  over.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 
Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Original 

Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock, 
bred  from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S. 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 

Use  Cod  Liver  Oil 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  m  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
V  AH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

YASSAW-AH  BOUGHT  DtS  heah\  ^ - „ 

COD  UVAH  OIL  For  DE  BOSS '  BABY  / 

CHICKS  ■  BUT  AH  UES  HAD  T'TAKE-  f  B  ^  ~~ 
A  BIG  SWIG  OB  IT  MAHSE'F.  M-  f  DAT  AINT 
M-MHH-mTS  GOT  OAT  MVS-  /  COD  UVAH 
TETWOUS  VITAPHONE  j  OIL-  DATS 

*D*  IN  IT.  , - -A  CAST  AH 

— — ■ — 7jSF\  (  OIL  !  J  ! 


(  fM  ALL  OUT  O' 
Bottled  sunshine 

ru.  TRY  A  LITTLE 
BOTTLED  MOONSHINE 


PHOOIE —  ^ 

THIS  HOME  BREW 
GETS  WORSE — 

'  an  worse  * 


'shall rj  ol* 

T0P^«O-DlDff 
MtANTSNEEU 
HYOL  COFFEE  I 


BUT  DON’T  STORE 
#  "  VT  WITH  DAO’S 

"*>»  9CT  POFCPOVFC 


CODUVERO!!. 

IS  BOTTLED  SUNSHINE? 


IF  USED  AS  A  TREATMENT-  -wjen 


MIX  WITH  AS  MUCH  BRAN  OR  DRY 
MASH  ASCHtCkS  WILL  EAT  IN  20 MIN. 


'/»  PINT  OF  COO  LIVER  OIL  TO  500 
CHICKS  MAKES  THE  SUN  SHINE  ON 
DARK  DAYS  .  IT  CAN  BE  USED  AS 
BOTH  A  PREVENTATIVE  ANDACORE 


USE  Z  PINTS  TO  too  LBS.  OF  MASH 


DONT  SUBSTITUTE  MOONSHINE  FORSUNSHlNC’  IT 
MAKES  THE  LEGS  WEAR  AND  TURNS  RICKETS 
TO"MIOCUPS“  IJ! 


it  is  not  needed- 


IF  FED  REGULARLY  AS  PREVENTATIVE 


*•"  INA  COOL  ,  DARK  PLACE 

KEEP  TIGHTLY  CORKEE 


jmiGHT 

prevents  leg  weakness 

AND  RICKETS  IN  BABY  CHICKS. 

THESI/N  DONTAIWAYS  Stf 

(  HEY-WHY  ADFkfrwvTN  /^Iiv  .  _ _ _ _ 


HEY- WHY  ARENt  YOU 
OUT  THERE  SHININ’? 
THINK  Q'ALL  THEM 
baby  chicks  gettin' 
th’  rickets  an’ 
EVEeTHlNG1 


AW  SHUCKS 

a  guy's  gottat 

A  DAY  OFF  OW 
IN  A  WHILE  i! 

(YOUR  MOVE 
SOL’. 


360  (22) 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
It  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  o01  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City  _ _ 

HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED— Driver,  farm.  Salary— $54 
to  $66  per  month,  and  maintenance.  Applicants 
must  be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced 
in  handling  horses  and  general  fafin  work,  and 
have  good  references.  Apply  by  letter  to 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  631  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  Y7ork. 


HELP  WANTED — Gardener.  Salary— $72 

to  $80  per  month,  and  maintenance.  Applicants 
must  be  in  good  physical  condition,  experienced 
in  truck  gardening,  and  have  good  references. 
Apply  by  letter  to  BROOKLY  N  S  I  ATE  HOS¬ 
PITAL,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

WANTED  a  married  man,  with  small  family, 
experienced  in  farm  and  dairy  work.  State  wages 
required.  Write  BOX  104,  Newburgh,  New 
Y’ork. 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

PEN  NA-EXTR ACTED  Buckwheat  Honey,  10 
lbs.  $1.80;  5-$1.00,  postpaid.  J.  F.  WOOD¬ 
RUFF,  Powell.  Pa.  


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

PEONIES,  8  varieties,  $2.50;  15  varieties  Iris, 
$1.00;  6  varieties  Phlox,  $1.00;  40  Gladioli,  $1.00; 
Rambler  roses,  any  color,  2  for  $1.00;  4  Bar¬ 
berry,  $1.00.  Fine  large  plants.  Catalogue  of 
others  free.  1  Peony  exftra  for  $5.00  orders. 
BABCOCK  GARDENS,  Carrier  79,  Jamestown, 
Nesv  Y7ork. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry, 
Strawberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 
free.'  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
Y.  .  _ 

SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes — - 
90%  or  better  February  test.  State  College  bred. 
500  bushels  for  sale.  $3  per  bushel;  50  bushels 
dr  more  $2.75,  F.  O.  B.  Montoursville.  Cash 
or  sent  C.  O.  D.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montours¬ 
ville,  Penna. 


RED  SPY,  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  and  a 
complete  line  of  fruit  trees.  Ornamentals,  Glad¬ 
iolus.  Dahlias,  Canna.  etc.  Catalog  free.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  VIEW  GARDENS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington,  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pa. 


LUMBER— BUILDiNG  SUPPLIES 

SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 
boards— Some  knots,  but  excellent  value— New 
Stock— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  thousand- 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY7.  New, 
two-rowed,  stiff  strawed.  Heavy  yielder.  Purity 
99.36.  Local  growers  wanted.  You  may  get 
seed  free.  Write.  LONGACRE  FARM, 
Phelps,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  profitable  crops  of  high¬ 
est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER— 
One  barrel  or  case  packed  with  dishes.  SEC¬ 
ONDS.  Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains 
cups,  saucers,  various  sized  plates,  oatmeals, 
sauce  dishes,  platters,  sugars,  creamers,  etc. 
Price  $5.50  per  barrel.  Same  conditions  on  dec¬ 
orated  ware  $9.00  per  barrel. 

Attractful  100  piece  gold  band  dinner  set,  ser¬ 
vice  for  twelve  people.  Guaranteed,  $12.00. 
Send  $5.50,  $9.00  or  $12.00  check  or  money 
order.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay  differ¬ 
ence.  Barrels  unlimited.  Shipped  from  our 
warehouses,  Boston  or  New  Y’ork.  UNITED 
CHINA  COMPANY,  Box  D,  541  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 


PURCHASING  DEPARTMENT  of  a  New 
York  family-hotel  would  like  to  make  connec¬ 
tions  w'ith  a  reliable  dairy  farmer  who  •  could 
supply  900  lbs.  fresh  butter  and  500  lbs.  salt 
butter  monthly.  If  you  are  interested  in  getting 
such  a  market  for  ycur  butter  write  to  BOX 
408,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


SPRAY  MATERIALS:  Arsenate  Lead,  Bor¬ 
deaux.  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lime-Sulphur,  Oil 
Sorays,  Jersey  Dry  Mix,  Dusts,  etc.  Write  for 
prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  .1. 
STOW,  New  Haven.  Ct. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successfu 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC 
TOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 


HAY  AND  STRAW  for  dairies,  horses,  cattle 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  F.  LOWE 
SON.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certih 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 


DOLLARS  PAID  for  old  Postage  Stamps  ot 
letters  used  before  1875.  JOHN  W.  GLAZE 
Brightwood,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Runabout  wragon,  almost  new 
^30.  Crated,  F.  O.  B.  A.  B.  CRANE,  Carmel 
Y. 


“THE  MORTGAGE  that  pays  itself  off"  Join 
Stock  Land  Bank  Loan,  for  a  farmer  to  purchas 
a  farm,  provide  buildings,  purchase  equipmem 
fertilizer,  live  stock;  to  pay  existing  farm  mort 
gages,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  I, am 
Bank,  supervised  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition 
1%  per  year  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely  pays 
it  off  over  a  period  of  33  years.  Prompt  Ser 
vice.  We  are  organized  to  make  appraisals 
promptly,  and  otherw'ise  handle  all  business  with 
out  undue  delay  or  red  tape.  Loans  given  in 
any  part  of  the  State  of  New  Y’ork  and  Penn 
svlvania.  Full  information  and  application  blanks 
—address— LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Official 
Representative  for  both  states,  Greendale-Om 
The-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats.  Al- 
sike  Clover.  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  CL  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


JAPAN  ONION  Sets,  qt.  30c.  4  qts.  $1.  Lima 
Beans,  Pole  and  Bush.  lb.  35c.  Prices  post¬ 
paid.  W.  E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  N. 
Y. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD  Cabbage  Seed,  from  a 
heavy  vielding  strain.  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  R.  No.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


DVHLTAS:  10  named  Dahlias  $1,  choice  varie¬ 
ties.  MRS.  BERT  HAWES,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS — Dotv’s  De-Luxe.  Catalog  upon  re¬ 
quest.  DOTY  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  Seneca  St., 
Ebenezeer,  N.  Y . 


VANCO  LAWN  SEED.  Prepared  from  best 

grades  of  white  clover  and  lawm  grasses.  No 
chaff.  No  dirt.  50c  per  pound  delivered  Cash 
with  order.  References  if  desired.  HOKiON- 
VANN  HDWE.  CO.,  Penn  Y7an,  N  Y. 


DANISH  CABBAGE  SEED.  Imported  this 

year.  Ball  Head  and  Round  Head.  Price  $2.40 
per  lb.  Order  at  once.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROW¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y  ■ 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS— Start  seeds 
now  for  early  flowering  plants.  Sfiu-dy  New  Eng¬ 
land  seeds.  Packet  30  cents.  PETUNIA  GAR¬ 
DENS,  South  Easton,  Mass.  


CLARAGE  CORN  holds  World’s  Record— 168 

bushels  pel-  acre.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williams¬ 
port,  Ohio. 


Fruit  Trees 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3J5  ft. 
15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Grow'ers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS— The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.  


25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  for  $1.10,  postpaid, 

value  $2  50.  All  colors,  selected  from  finest 
named  varieties.  L.  DEGLER,  1128  Green  St., 
Reading,  Pa. 


Plants 


BALSAM  PILLOWS  filled  w'ith  fresh  Adi 
rondack  Balsam  $1.25  postpaid.  Makes  ideal  gift. 
Fill  own  pillows:  Balsam  in  Bulk  for  two  pillows 
SI. 00  postpaid.  Rush  orders  in  for  Easter. 
Thousands  orders  w'anted  vear  around.  WON¬ 
DER  GIFT  SHOP,  Newcomb,  N.  Y7. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

EVERYTHING  Printed  1  FRANKLINPRESS, 
B-28,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES, 
both  printed  with  name  and  address,  to  match, 
postpaid,  $1.50.  Guaranteed  best  value  ever 
offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  m  quantities 
$1  00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading -varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10.000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp 
berrv  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  P.  G. 


“Beau  Geste’” 

( Continued  from  page  28) 

sound  much,  but  the  devotion  of  one’s 
total  income  to  it  seems  excessive. 

We  reached  Sidi-bel- Abbes  Station  in 
the  evening,  and  were  received  by  a  ser¬ 
geant  and  corporals,  were  lined  up  and 
marched  off  in  fours  along  a  broad  road. 
At  the  station  gate  I  noticed  a  picket  of 
non-commissioned  officers,  who  sharply 
scrutinised  all  who  passed  it. 

As  we  marched  along,  I  got  a  somewhat 
Spanish  impression  of  the  town,  probably 
because  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a  guitar 
and  some  women  with  high  combs  and 
mantillas,  among  the  nondescript  Euro¬ 
peans  who  were  strolling  between  the  yel- 
ow  houses.  Entering  the  town  itself, 
through  a  great  gate  in  huge  ramparts, 
we  were  in  a  curiously  hybrid  Oriental- 
European  atmosphere  in  which  moved 
stately  Arabs,  smart  French  ladies,  omni¬ 
buses,  camels,  half-naked  negros,  dapper 
officers,  crowds  of  poor  Jewish-looking 
working- folk,  soldiers  by  the  hundred, 
negroes,  grisettes,  black  newspaper  boys 
selling  the  Echo  d’Oran,  pig-tailed  Euro¬ 
pean  girls,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  Alger¬ 
ian  Jews,  Levantines,  men  and  women 
from  the  Bible,  and  others  straight  from 
the  Boulevards,  Arab  policemen,  Spahis, 
Turocs,  Zouaves,  and  Chasseurs  d’Afrique. 

Turning  from  a  main  thoroughfare  we 
entered  a  lane  that  ran  between  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  Spahi  cavalry  and  those  of 
the  Foreign  Legion. 

Through  the  railings  of  great  iron  gates 
we  could  see  a  colossal  three-story  yellow 
building,  at  the  far  side  of  a  vast  expanse 
of  parade  ground. 

The  guard,  seated  on  a  long  bench  out¬ 
side  the  guard-house,  observed  us  without 
enthusiasm.  The  Sergeant  of  the  Guard 
emerged  and  looked  us  over,  and  then 
closed  his  eyes,  while  he  slowly- shook  his 
head. 

A  knot  of  men,  clad  in  white  uniform 
with  wide  blue  sashes  round  their  waists, 
gathered  and  regarded  us. 

“Mon  Dieu!”  said  one,  “there’s  that 
blackguard  Boldini  back  again.  As  big  a 
fool  as  he  is  a  knave,  evidently!” 

And  then  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
only  man  I  have  ever  met  who  seemed 
to  me  to  be  bad,  evil  all  through,  without 
a  single  redeeming  virtue  save  courage. 

To  his  admiring  superiors  he  was  in¬ 
valuable;  to  his  despairing  subordinates 
he  was  unspeakable.  He  was  a  reincar¬ 
nation  and  lineal  descendant  of  the  over¬ 
seers  who  lashed  the  dying  galley-slaves 
of  the  Roman  triremes,  and  as  different 
from  the  officers  as  were  the  overseers 
from  the  Roman  centurions. 

Nor  should  it  be  supposed  that  Colour- 
Sergeant  Lejaune  was  himself  a  typical 
representative  specimen  of  his  class,  the 
Legion  non-com.  Though  these  men  are 
usually  harsh  and  somewhat  tyrannical 
martinets,  they  are  not  villainous  brutes. 

( To  Be  Continued  Next  Week) 

Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  11) 

In  mild  surprise  he  rubbed  his  eyes 
For  he  beheld  Penn  Yan! 

Our  hero  left  his  vessel  then, 

This  strange  old  town  to  view 
But  hardly  had  he  reached  it  when 
The  steamboat  whistle  blew. 

And  wildly  thro’  the  streets  that  day 
Our  gallant  Edward  ran. 

For  fear  the  boat  would  sail  away 
And  leave  him  in  Penn  Yan. 

There’s  very  little  more  to  tell. 

Our  task  is  nearly  done. 

For  no  more  accidents  befell 
Tioga’s  wandering  son. 

O’er  pathless  deep,  and  iron  track. 

By  sea  and  land,  that  day, 

Our  weary  Edward  journeyed  back, 

And  slept  ’most  all  the  way. 

Until  he  reached  Owego  town, 

Where  the  kind-hearted  man 
Had  kept — for  pay — the  “hoss”  anc 
shay 

While  Ed  went  to  Penn  Yan. 

And,  jogging  homeward,  Edward 
thought, 

“I  never  will  again 
Foolishly  roam  away  from  home 
As  far  as  Wild  Penn  Yan!” 

THE  END 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Bermuda  Onion 
Plants,  leading  varieties  $1-1,000,  express  collect!- 
prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guarantee,! 
GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

12  DELPHINIUM  OR  HARDY  LARKSPUR 
PLANTS  postpaid  for  $1.50 — 4  Belladonna,  light 
blue;  4  Bellamosum,  dark  blue;  4  Gold  Medal 
Hybrids,  assorted  colors.  Strong  plants  that 
will  bloom  this  year.  Send  for  free  catalogue 
of  Hollyhock,  Foxglove,  Bleeding  Heart,  Canter¬ 
bury  Bells,  Phlox,  Wallflower,  Columbine  and 
110  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter;  Pansy, 
Aster,  Salvia,  Zinnia,  Petunia  and  other  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
Plants;  best  varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Dewberry 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus’ 
Rhubarb  and  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Cauli¬ 
flower,  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  Celery  and 
other  vegetable  plants.  Buy  everything  for  your 
Flower,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  gardens,  direct,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Strong,  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y7. 

DISEASE-FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  rasp-* 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  238 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y7. 


Seed  Potatoes 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER  Potatoes. 
This  strain  is  practically  free  from  disease  and 
vigorous  yielder.  Buy  your  seed  from,  a  grow¬ 
er  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  of 
developing  disease  free  and  high  yielding  strains. 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
grown  in  far-North.  Vigorous  seed  that  will 
grow  a  bumper  crop.  Price  attractive.  MOREY* 
VALE  FARM,  Sheldon,  Vt. 


SEED  POTATOES— Certified  Russet,  Rural, 
Early  Irish  Cobbler,  Ilu.  $2.50.  Ten  Bu.  or  over 
$2.30,  freight  prepaid.  IRVING  E.  COOK, 
Muimsville,  N.  Y7. 


POTATOES— EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  hill- 
selected,  official  yield  443  bu.  per  acre.  Russets. 
All  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JONES, 
Truxton,  N.  Y7. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Smooth 
Rural  Type,  Heavy-weight  Strain,  365  bu.  per 
acre.  H.  L  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore.  N. 
Y. 


SEED  POTATOES— Mountains,  Russets,  He- 
brons,  Burbanks,  Bovee,  Triumph,  Peachblow.  Six 
weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Rus- 
setts,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  AH 
northern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  st  am. 
Price  $5.50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock 
limited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Shiprr  ate 
in  March.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  tor  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  ’ 

when  received.  FARMERS  UNION, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO; 

Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-S1.75.  Smoking.  Vt 
$1  50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  umi 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


SEND  UP  5  Names  of  tobacco  users  with  or¬ 

der  for  4  lbs.  of  our  tobacco  for  $-00 
an  extra  pound  free.  PjY  '^en  p  lucab, 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  P-‘Juca 
Ky.  _  _ 

IIOMESPUNG  TOBACCO— Guaranteed  good 

flavor:  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $L00;  10,  $L  ’  gived. 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  recene 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky, 

WOMEN’S  WANTS  _ _ 

MEN!  WOMEN!  EARN  $1  AN  HOUR  Ag 

HOME,  Weaving  Colonial  Rugs,  «[en“V"  ma- 
rugs,  fancy  fabrics,  from  new  an  ]earB 

terials.  Home  weavers  always  busL  n0w  at 
in  30  minutes.  We  guarantee  it.  Eo°“  Weave 
reduced  prices.  Liberal  Pay-As-YoU” 

terms.  Solve  YOUR  more-money  Pr%LNloN 
writing  for  FREE  Loom  Book  today,  u < 
LOOM  WORKS,  1332  Factory  St.,  uooi 
N.  Y.  .... _ 

WOOLENS.  Material  for  ladies’  wear  d'f^ 

from  factory.  Write  for  sample  sa  ^  A, 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKA1 

Camden,  Me.  _  — 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  AT(-.Tj\yORl£ 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time. 

COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. _ * 

BARREL  OF  Slightly 
containing  over  100  useful  d is  -  ! 

paid.  Circular  on  request.  WINIKLK.  ^ 
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New  York  Egg  Dealers 
Arrested 

YYN  March  7th  William  Rosen  and  M. 

Fersht,  president  and  secretary,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  Liberty  Butter  &  Egg 
Company  of  391  Cherry  Street,  New  York 
City  were  arrested  by  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  for  using  the  mails  to  defraud.  They 
are  charged  with  having  issued  “no  fund” 
checks  for  eggs  shipped  to  them  by  pro¬ 
ducers  and  shippers  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  One  of  the  heaviest  losers 
is  B.  F.  Sivills  of  Columbia,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  who  has  turned  over  to  the  post  of¬ 
fice  authorities  protested  checks  to  the 
amount  of  over  $1100.  This  shipper  has 
informed  the  postal  authorities  that  he  has 
also  shipped  approximately  $1800  worth 
of  merchandise  for  which  he  has  received 
no  returns.  Rosen  and  Fersht  are  now 
out  on  $2000  bail. 

Shippers  in  Missouri  are  also  heavy 
losers,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mountain  Grove.  In  our  own  territory 
there  are  a  number  of  egg  producers  who 
have  sent  merchandise  to  the  Liberty  But¬ 
ter  &  Egg  Company  for  which  they  have 
received  no  returns.  Most  of  these  arc  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ulster,  Pennsylvania. 

Large  Sums  Involved 

In  the  case  of  Sivills,  the  Liberty  But¬ 
ter  &  Egg  Company  promised  a  premium 
over  the  market  and  for  the  first  two  or 
three  shipments  actually  did  pay  several 
cents  over  the  market,  in  one  instance  in 
particular,  paying  a  premium  of  ap¬ 
proximately  10  cents  per  dozen.  However, 
these  early  payments  were  apparently  only 
‘'bait”  for  larger  shipments  to  come.  On 
February  10th,  the  Liberty  Butter  &  Egg 
Company  paid  46  cents  for  North  Carolina 
eggs  while  the  very  finest  nearby  eggs, 
according  to  the  Producers  Price  Current, 
were  bringing  from  41  to  43  cents. 

Old  Claims  Still  Unsettled 

1  he  Service  Bureau  holds  a  number  of 
protested  checks  against  Fersht,  Inc.,  of 
which  M- Fersht  was  president  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  2166  Pitkin  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
Many  of  the  checks  that  we  hold  have 
been  returned  by  the  bank  stating  “ac¬ 
count  closed”.  The  Service  Bureau  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  number  of  protested 
checks  settled  by  M.  Fersht  while  he  oper¬ 
ated  in  Brooklyn.  However,  the  last  batch 
have  never  been  adjusted,  although  Mr. 

1 :  sht  promised  to  make  good  on  all 
complaints. 


Checks  Drawn  After  Account 
Closed 

.  1  !'c  P°sl  Office  authorities  state  that 
1,1  t  ie  case  of  the  Liberty  Butter  &  Egg 
-ompany,  they  hold  a  number  of  checks 
Jh,ch  wcre  drawn  after  the  account  had 
eui  discontinued  in  the  bank  where  the 
company  had  been  previously  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  Any  producers  in  American  Agri- 
cuLTuiusr  territory  who  have  shipped  to 
1(  ibeity  Butter  &  Egg  Company  should 
immediately  communicate  with  the  Service 
om  eau  in  order  that  their  claims  may  be 
P'csented  to  the  authorities, 
f  m  e  more  the  Service  Bureau  urges 
Vu.Y  person  who  is  shipping  eggs  to  use 
l(>  greatest  caution  in  choosing  the  per- 
om  to  whom  they  are  consigning  their 
Jciciandise.  jf  y0Ur  receiver  is  a  com- 
us  non  man  an(j  if  yQU  are  not  gure  a]JQUt 

vm  'f.auc^nf’  write  us  and  we  will  give 
-  1  ie  ratings  as  these  houses  appear  in 

\visireC°?lized  trade  credIt  Dikies.  If  you 
wi  1  a  of  die  commission  merchants 

YortT  hcensed  and  bonded  by  the  New 
M-U  DePartmeiit  of  Agricuture  and 
the  Service  Bureau  will  be  glad 
to  .end  it  to  you. 

tool-)e  e*Penence  those  shippers  who 
a.  c  lance  with  the  Liberty  Butter  & 
mpany  a"ain  Proves  that  egg  ship- 
E,C!nn0t  be  t0°  It  «  only 


vear  ago  that  a  feature  story  was 


published  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
pointing  out  the  futility  of  trying  to  beat 
the  market  without  assuming  some  risk, 
particularly  where  solicitors  come  through 
the  country  looking  for  business. 

This  latest  development  in  the  market 
does  not  mean  that  all  egg  receivers  are 


SERVICE  BUREAU  REPORT 
FOR  FEBRUARY,  1927 

G.  H.  Vanderveer,  Amsterdam, 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y . $  15.00 


Anthony  Banuat,  Bloomville,  Del¬ 
aware  County,  N.  Y .  25.00 

A.  H.  Plumadore,  Moira,  Frank¬ 
lin  County,  N.  Y .  20.85 

H.  E.  Bartlett,  Redwood,  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y .  12.70 

Mrs.  M.  Chitester,  Brookviile, 

Jefferson  County,  Pa .  9.65 

R.  P.  Copeland,  Cochranville, 

Chester  County,  Pa .  25.00 

Mrs.  E.  Jenkins,  Chatham,  Co¬ 
lumbia  County,  N.  Y.  .  2.95 

H.  P.  Anderson.  Faiconer,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  N.  Y .  15.00 

N.  L.  Stevens,  Venice  Center, 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y .  112.00 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Dingman,  Burtons- 
ville,  Montgomery  County,  N. 

Y .  7.07 

Theodore  Gillis,  Salem,  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  N.  Y.  .  38.00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Pollard,  Avon,  Liv¬ 
ingston  County,  N.  Y .  1.00 

Don  VanBenschoten,  Jordanville. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y . 35.65 

Mrs.  Roy  Bissell,  Newcomb,  Es¬ 
sex  County,  N.  Y .  2.00 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Parks,  Sidney  Center, 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y .  9.85 

William  B.  Kerst,  Sabael,  Ham¬ 
ilton  County,  N.  Y .  1,96 

H.  Headnfan,  Dallas,  Luzerne 

County,  Pa . 6.23 

Mrs.  Lester  Bloom,  Olanta,  Clear¬ 
field  County,  Pa .  5.80 


TOTAL  . $355.71 


frauds,  nevertheless  it  is  alwaj's  good  to 
know  how  the  men  who  are  doing  business 
stands  in  the  trade. 


Tuttle  Wins  $100  Service 
Bureau  Reward 

( Continued  from  page  One ) 
ing  a  sentence  of  sixty  days  in  the  Ontario 
County  jail  at  Canandaigua.  This  was 
certainly  prompt  work. 

This  theft  was  only  one  of  a  long 
series  that  had  been  taking  place  in  that 
community  in  recent  months.  Three 
other  farmers  had  been  robbed  recently. 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

Adams,  Mass.,  Mar.  1,  1927. 

I  received  your  check  of  $82.86  and  am 
well  satisfied  and  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon.  I 
have  started  work.  I  was  Injured  No¬ 
vember  19th  near  Adams  Woolen  Co., 
Maple  Grove.  An  auto  struck  my  rear 
wheel  and  I  landed  in  'the  trolley  road. 
Both  wheels  passed  over  me.  There 
were  two  other  fellows  with  me.  They 
both  landed  on  top  of  me  but  did  not 
get  hurt.  One  horse  was  killed,  the 
wagon  and  harness  were  badly  damag¬ 
ed. 

Please  send  me  about  a  dozen  blanks 
for  your  paper  and  the  same  amount 
of  accident  blanks.  There  are  about 
that  many  of  my  friends  that  want  to 
take  your  paper. 

JOHN  BECK,  JR. 

*  *  * 

Proved  It  Myself 

Mooers  Forks,  N.  Y.,  March  1,  1927. 

I  received  your  letter  containing 
check  for  $130  due  me  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company. 
I  thank  you  and  appreciate  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  you  sent  It.  It  surely 
is  some  help  to  me.  I  have  been  laid 
up  with  a  dislocated  shoulder  and  a 
broken  arm  since  October  23,  1926.  I 
haven’t  been  able  to  do  anything  since 
and  won’t  for  some  time.  Don’t  ever 
expect  to  have  the  right  use  of  my 
shoulder. 

Lots  of  people  tried  to  make  me  be¬ 
lieve  this  insurance  company  wasn’t 
any  good.  Proved  it  myself.  Glad  I 
stayed  by  it. 

JAMES  N.  PRATT. 

*  *  * 

Phillipsburg,  N.  J.,  March  1,  1927. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  delay  In 
answering  your  letter  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  receipt  of  check  for  J$1000.00.  I 
have  been  out  of  town  and  just  return¬ 
ed. 

Your  sympathy  Is  greatly  appreciated 
and  as  for  what  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  done  for  me,  I  must  say  that 
their  attention  and  service  is  most  won¬ 
derful.  Little  did  I  think  when  I  took 
out  this  policy  that  it  would  be  so  short 
a  time  before  it  would  be  left  to  the 
beneficiary. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
prompt  attention. 

SUSIE  H.  McCURDY. 


In  fact,  there  has  been  a  regular  epi¬ 
demic  of  poultry  thieving  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  Western  New  York  during  the 
past  year  and  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  determined  to  do  all  it  can  to 
help  stop  these  losses  on  the  farms  o : 
its  readers. 

This  prompt  action  against  Ferinanio 
and  the  stiff  sentence  that  he  receivec 
should  do  much  to  discourage  others 
from  petty  thieving.  Mr.  Tuttle,  the 
man  who  made  the  capture,  and  who 
has  received  our  reward,  is  sixty  years 
old.  The  thief  was  only  twenty-eight. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Tut¬ 
tle  is  a  man  of  courage.  He  is  a  hart 
working,  honest  farmer  with  a  family 
of  seven  children,  so  it  is  a  special 
pleasure  to  us  to  be  able  to  give  him 
the  reward  of  $100,  for  $100  in  cash  is 
not  to  be  picked  up  every  day  by  the 
average  farmer. 

Authorities  Act  Promptly 

We  want  to  commend  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bolles,  the  county  sheriff,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Kerskie,  his  deputy,  and  also  Mr.  Otto 
Herzberger  the  Justice  'of  the  Peace, 
who  were  so  prompt  and  efficient  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  duties  of  their  offices  and 
who  gave  our  representative  such 
splendid  cooperation. 

Mr.  Herzberger  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  stated  that  city  people  had  no 
respect  for  fanners’  property  and  men¬ 
tioned  that  last  summer  a  family  which 
he  knew  from  Canandaigua  came  to  his 
place,  walked  right  past  where  he  was 
sitting,  into  his  vineyard  and  began 
picking  grapes  before  they  were  ripe. 
Mr.  Herzberger  went  down  and  asked 
them  what  they  were  doing  and  they 
did  not  seem  to  think  they  were  doing 
any  harm.  He  told  them  if  he  went  to  a 
store  in  the  city  and  took  some  clothes 
he  would  not  expect  to  get  very  far 
with  them.  The  family  wanted  to  pay 
for  the  grapes,  but  he  told  them  he  did 
not  want  any  pay  and  advised  them  to 
get  off  of  his  farm  as  fast  as  they  could 
g°. 

When  Mr.  Herzberger  examined  Fer¬ 
inanio,  he  told  him  that  if  he  pleaded 
guilty  he  was  not  entitled  to  a  trial,  but 
if  he  pleaded  innocent  and  demanded  a 
jury  trial  he  must  pay  the  cost.  The 
limit  for  petty  larceny,  according  to  Mr. 
Herzberger,  is  six  months’  imprison¬ 
ment  or  $50  fine,  or  both.  If  every  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Peace  will  be  as  stern  and  as 
efficient  in  examining  the  evidence  and 
in  passing  sentence  as  Mr.  Llerzberger  was 
with  Ferinanio,  there  will  be  less  petty 
larceny  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  near  future. 

Who  Will  Win  Next  Reward? 

'It  will  be  remembered  that  on  March 
12  our  Service  Bureau  announced  %  a 
$iooo  reward  in  amount  of  $ioo  each  to 
help  clean  up  the  chicken  thieves.  Mr. 
Tuttle  has  won  the  first  of  these.  Who 
among  our  subscribers  \yill  be  the  next? 
The  rewards  will  be  paid  for  evidence 
which  will  lead  to  the  arrest,  conviction 
and  imprisonment  of  any  thief  who 
steals  poultry  from  any  farm  on  which 
an  American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  sign  is  posted  at  the  time  of  the 
theft.  To  get  the  award  the  witness 
must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
authorities  and  appear  in  court  if  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  his  testimony.  If  such  evi¬ 
dence  and  cooperation  on  any  particular 
case  are  offered  by  more  than  one  per¬ 
son,  the  $ioo  will  be  divided  equally 
among  those  whose  evidence  and  cooper¬ 
ation  are  found  necessary  to  obtain  the 
conviction  and  imprisonment. 

To  obtain  the  award  in  any  of  these 
ten  cases,  the  one  submitting  the  evi¬ 
dence  must  notify  the  Manager  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  immediately  after  the  stealing  takes 
place  and  must  give  to  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  full  and  detailed  facts  covering  the 
theft.  As  soon  as  the  information  is 
received,  the  Service  Bureau  will  notify 
the  local  officers  where  the  crime  was 
committed,  and  the  State  Police,  and 
will  take  such  other  steps  as  may  seem 
wise  to  aid  the  authorities  in  securing  a 
conviction. 
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For 

Farm  Use 


You  will  find  Cham¬ 
pions  used  regularly 
in  tractors,  trucks 
and  stationary  en¬ 
gines  on  two  out  of 
three  farms  just  as 
two  out  of  three 
motorists  look  to 
Champions  to  give 
them  the  utmost  in 
car  performance* 

Champion  is 
known  the  world 
over  as  the  better 
spark  plug — insur¬ 
ing  dependable 
spark  plug  per¬ 
formance  wherever 
it  is  used* 


A  new  set  of  dependable  Cham¬ 
pion  Spark  Plugs  every  10,000 
miles  will  restore  power,  speed 
and  acceleration  and  actually 
save  their  cost  many  times  over 
in  less  oil  and  gas  used. 


Champion  X — 


exclusively  for 
Fords  —  packed 
in  the  Red  Box 
60  cents  each. 

Set  of  $-740 
rou  r  ju 


Champion — 

for  cars  other 
than  Fords— 
packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


75  cents  each 


Set  of 
Four 


sILof$45C 


Champion 

Sparkplugs 

tolsoo.  ohiov 


THIS  YEAR  successful  farmers  will  demand  larger  yields  per  acre 


Fertilize  liberally 

save  labor  ~~  follow  this  4-pointpla * 


<*.X  *' 


•i.n  '*i>  ■ 


Successful  farmers  figure  it  this  way:  High 
production  per  acre  saves  labor  and  in¬ 
creases  the  extra  yield  on  which  they  make 
their  profit. 

By  fertilizing  liberally  with  the  right  kind 
and  quality  of  fertilizer  they  know  they  can 
get  this  extra  yield — the  yield  beyond  what 
is  necessary  to  pay  cost  of  production. 

And  by  using  high  analysis  fertilizer  they 
get  the  amount  of  plantfood  they  want  for 
less  money,  saving  on  costs  of  bagging,  labor 
and  freight.  That  is  the  reason  more  farmers 
are  using  high  analysis  fertilizer  now  than 
ever  before. 

On  this  experience  of  successful  farmers 
and  the  advice  of' experts  is  based  Swift’s 
4-point  plan  for  securing  larger  extra  yields 
on  the  acres  you  plant.  Follow  this  plan, 
outlined  above.  It  is  your  best  assurance  of 
success. 


Take  no  chances  with  the  quality  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  you  use.  The  kind  and  quality  of 
plantfood  in  the  fertilizer  you  buy  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  manufacturer  who 
makes  it. 

Put  your  faith  in  Swift’s  Red  Steer  Ferti¬ 
lizers,  as  successful  farmers  do.  They  know 
that  the  Swift  name  on  any  product  means 
the  best  product  of  its  kind — has  meant 
that  for  50  years. 

Talk  over  this  plan  with  the  A.  S.  A. 
(Authorized  Swift  Agent).  He  knows  good 
fertilizer  practice  in  your  locality.  Get  his 
advice.  Look  for  his  sign.  It  marks  the  place 
to  get  “the  fertilizer  the  best  farmers  use.” 

Swift  &  Company- 
Fertilizer  Works 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Baltimore,  Md.  Norfolk,  Va. 


Follow  the  advice  of  your  Experiment  Station 


It  is  based  on  the  results  of  years  of  care¬ 
ful  study  and  field  tests.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany's  staff  of  fertilizer  experts,  adding 
their  own  knowledge  to  these  results, 
have  worked  out  recommendations  for 


the  profitable  use  of  Swift's  Red  Steer 
Fertilizers.  Ask  your  A.  S.  A.  {Author¬ 
ized  Swift  Agent )  for  these  recommen- 
da  tions—  the  kind  and  amount  of  Swift's 
Red  Steer  Fertilizer  to  use  on  your  soil. 


Come  in  and  let's  talk  over  this 
profit-making  4 -point  plan. 
I  co-operate  with  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  keep  informed  of  the 
work  of  our  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  I  can  help  you  select  the 
analysis  and  the  amount  of 
Swif  t's  Red  S  teer  Fer  tilizer  that 
will  make  you  the  most  profit. 


Authorized  Swift  Agent 


Founded  in  1842 


How  the  Country  Mail  Man  Serves  Farm  People 

ie  Pennsylvania  Station  Bv  E  R  EASTMAN  When  the  pioneer  and  1 

c  City,  stands  another  /  New  England  home  fo 

covering  several  blocks.  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  derness  trail,  he  knew  ! 

rm’s  Post  Office  Head-  and  to  wait  once  more  for  the  coming  of  never  see  or  hear  again 

ork  City  and  across  the  the  mail  on  the  old  “star  route.”  relatives  left  behind.  L 

s  engraved  a  quotation  But  romantic  as  Uncle  Sam’s  mail  cents  to  50  cents  apiec 
:ts  my  attention,  when-  coaches  and  farmer  postoffices  may  have  delivery  was  uncertain 
t.  It  reads :  been,  they  were  costly  and  inefficient  and  office  was  not  establishe 

of  course  no  farmer  of  today  would  think  1710  and  regular  mail 
'  or  rain  nor  heat  of  changing  the  wonderful  rural  free  de-  roads  not  until  after  tffi 

•ght,  stays  these,  conr -  livery  service  for  any  of  the  old  time  meth-  any  wonder  that  counti 

swift  completion  of  ods  Gf  getting  his  mail.  ially  the  farm  women, 

ointed  rounds .”  _  from  nothing  but  sheer 

R.  F.  D.  Transformed  Country  Life  Comnare  those  time* 

Inarmed  nfenfiwhoSdl°  It  is  human  nature  to  take  things  for  ^ck  even  thirty  years' 
itates  mad  in  both  city  gante^I  winder  sometimes  if  any  of  ^n.atmn^ha^chan^ 

small  boy  some  thirty  post  delivered  at  our  door  every  week  day  5*®®  ^  m  V" 

ny  weekly  chores  was  to  in  year.  What  a  wonderful  help  this  ,  , '  effert°.inrm 

”  farm  horse  to  the  vil-  service  has  been  in  relieving  the  isolation  “a(*  more  effect  upon 

r  the  mail.  A  few  years  country  life  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen-  progress^  than  the  R.  h. 
>ver  the  hill  to  another  tulT!  How  it  has  changed  our  reading  §le  institution  or  orga 

o-ot  our  mail  every  day  liablts  and  our  business  customs!  It  is  not  more  than  the  rural  m 

^ing  farm  house  post-  s?  many  years  back,  as  history  measures  bunging  the  advantage: 

l  stage  coach  had  return-  time,  to  pioneci  days.  Yet,  how  the  world  ( Continued  on 

trip  to  distant  Owego  has  changed^  in  that  _ _ _ 

lember  this  stage  coach  brief  time.  Especially,  W  |||||n11|| 

e  driver,  last  reminders  “ow  11  “as  changed  in  f  *a&raraj|||! 

s.  1  am  a  little  homesick  method  of  communica-  j| 

•e  to  happy  boyhood  and  eatiun.  k_. 

:a in  to  the  postoffice  in  The  co*°nists  seldom  «  A 

nr-ip-hhnrincr  fa rtn  house  W1  Ote  to  each  Other.  H 
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■ibove : 

A  familiar  and  welcome  sight  on 
every  country  road  for  the  past  twen¬ 
ty-five  years. 


At  Left'. 

Showing  the  extent  farmers  use  the 
maxis  for  business.  Ready  for  a  busy 
day  on  the  R.  F.  D. 
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£ 


a f ion-Wide  Shopping  Service 

To  Be* Signalized* — Starting  c/lpril  1st  ■ — •  by 

Extra o r d i n ary  Memento  Offerings 


Some  of  Our  773  Stores 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridgc 
Ber.ver  Falls 
Bloom  sburg 
Brad  dock 
Bradford 
Cham  bcrsburg 
Coatcsvillc 
Du  Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanove  r 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monessen 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Home  11 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Ole  an 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


MARYLAND 

Frederick 

OHIO 
Alliance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Bellefontaine 
Bellevue 
Bowling  Green 
Bucyrus 
Cambridge 
Chilli  .othe 
Circleville 
Conn-aut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoifa 

Fremont 

Galion 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon 

Norwalk 

Piqua 

Salem 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Van  Wert 

Wash'gt’n  C.  H 

Xenia 

Zanesville  J 

W.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefield 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Department 
Stores  have  been  solving  the  shopping  problems  of  American 
families  through  utilizing  their  tremendous  co-operative  buying  and 
lelective  power. 

Our  great  buying  advantages  and  cash  purchases  save  millions  of 
dollars  every  year.  These  important  savings  are  passed  on  to  our 
customers  in  better  quality  at  lower  prices. 

The  J.  C.  Penney  Company  has  become  a  household  word  thruout 
the  United  States  for  quality  in  General  Dry  Goods,  Outer -Apparel, 
Millinery,  Cor«ets,  Dress  Accessories,  Clothing,  Hats,  Furnishings, 
Footwear  for  the  entire  family,  and  also  well-known  notions  at  4 
cents  and  8  cents. 

Some  of  our  own  Nationally-known  brands  and  values:  Lady- 
Lyke  Corsets,  445  and  449  Full-Fashioned  Silk  Hosiery,  Honor 
Muslin,  Penco  Sheets  and  Sheeting,  Ramona  Cloth,  Pay-Day 
Overalls  and  Work  Shirts,  Nation-Wide  Work  Suits,  Big  Mac  Work 
Shirts,  Marathon  Hats,  the  famous  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Shoes  and 
other  brands. 

-  Our  Silver  Anniversary  Offering  of  26-piece  sets  of  original  and 
genuine  Rogers’  guaranteed  Electro  Silverplate  Tableware,  is  a  high 
spot  in  our  long,  enviable  history  of  Value  Giving.  Whether  you  buy 
one  of  these  beautiful  sets  for  yourself  or  for  a  gift,  it  represents  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  savings  ever  offered.  It  is  a  Great  Memento 
Silver  Offering  for  a  Great  Silver  Anniversary. 


The  convenient  location  of  our  773  Stores,  distributed  over  46 
States,  gives  everyone  the  advantage  and  pleasure  to  be  had  from 
personal  selection .  If  there  is  not  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Store 
near  you  we  would  like  you  to  write  to  us. 


26- PIECE  SET 

Original  and  Genuine 
Rogers’ 

Guaranteed  Electro 

TABLE  SILVERWARE 

6  Forks  6  Tablespoons 

6  Knives  1  Sugar  Shell 

6  Teaspoons  1  Butter  Knife 

$£.90 

Per  Set,  In  Artistic  Box 
By  Mail,  25c.  Extra 
One  of  the  largest  makers  of 
quality  silverplate  has  liberally 
collaborated  with  us  in  providing 
this  Silverware  in  a  new,  original 
“Silver  Anniversary  Pattern,’’  as 
illustrated  above.  Its  chaste  lines 
and  beautiful  design  will  always 
be  in  good  taste  in  every  home 
and  for  every  occasion.  It  is  made 
of  the  highest  quality  nickel  silver 
metal  with  a  heavy  deposit  of 
pure  silver.  Knives  have  quad¬ 
ruple  silverplated  handles  with 
steel  blades  that  will  not  corrode 
or  stain.  Forks  and  spoons  have 
reinforced  plate-  where  wear  is 
greatest. 

The  manufacturer’s  certificate 
of  guarantee  accompanies  every 
set.  The  price — $5.90 — is  so  low 
as  to  bring  this  Silverware  within 
reach  of  all  for  everyday  use. 


"THE  PROOF  OF  GOOD  SERVICE  IS  CONSTANT  GROWTH” 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
*‘THE  STORE  NEWS” 
beautifully  illustrated  by  rotogra¬ 
vure,  showing  you  how  to  save  large 
sums  on  Dry  Goods,  Clothing,  Fur¬ 
nishings,  Shoes  and  kindred  lines 
— standard  quality  goods!  A  post- 
card  will  bring  it. 


Executive  Offices  and  Warehouse— -330  W.  34th  St.,N.Y.  City 


RETAIL  SALESMEN  WANTED 
experienced  in  our  lines,  to  train 
for  Co-partner  Store  Managers,  pro¬ 
viding  lor  the  continuous  growth  of 
out  Company  and  especially  the  ex¬ 
pansion  planned  for  1 927 .  Write  for 
particulars. 
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King  Corn  Is  In  Danger 

Corn  Borer  Is  Rapidly  Spreading  Throughout  America 


THE  only  hope  of  saving  King  Corn, 
America’s  greatest  crop,  from  destruc¬ 
tion  by  the  European  corn  borer  is  by 
prompt  control  work  by  the  agricultural 
authorities  and  ioo  per  cent  cooperation  by 
farmers.  It  is  doubtful  i'f  many  farmers  realize 
just  how  serious  this  pest  is,  or  what  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  damage  may  be. 

It  came  into  this  country  ten  years  ago  in  some 
broom  corn  which  was  imported  from  central 
Europe.  It  has  spread  rapidly  until  now  traces 
can  be  found  in  most  of  the  corn  producing  states. 
It  is  pretty  well  scattered  throughout  the  East 
and  in  nearly  all  the  rural  counties  of 
New  York  State.  It  is  especially  bad 
in  a  region  near  Schenectady  and  in 
some  of  the  Western  New  York 
counties,  including  Chautauqua,  Erie 
and  Niagara.  One  field  in  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County  had  an  82  per  cent  ear 
infestation.  In  the  Schenectady  area 
approximately  200  acres  of  sweet 
corn  showed  an  infestation  of  50  per 
cent.  What  damage  the  borer  is 
capable  of  doing  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  conditions  in  Kent  and  Essex 
Counties,  Ontario,  Canada,  where,  in 
certain  localities,  corn  planting  was 
reduced  50  to  90  per  cent  in  1926. 

Dairymen  will  be  interested  and 
glad  to  know  that  the  pest  has  not  yet 
attacked  silage  corn  as  much  as  it  has 
sweet  corn  and  the  grain  growing 
varieties.  However,  the  indications 
are  now  that  unless  the  borer  can  be 
well  controlled  the  price  of  dairy 
feeds  containing  corn  will  in  time 
materially  advance  because  of  the 
shortage  caused  by  the  borer.  Late 


plantings  are  not  often  seriously  injured  but  un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  sweet  corn  producers  the  most 
profitable  corn  is  the  earlier  plantings. 

That  the  United  States  authorities  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Congress  in  the  last  session  appropriated 
ten  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  control  of  the 
corn  borer.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  states  colleges,  the  departments  of 
agriculture,  the  county  agents,  and  in  fact  all  of 
the  official  agricultural  machines  have  been  set  in 
motion  to  control  the  spread  and  offset  the  danger 
from  this  pest.  A  part  of  the  ten  million  will 


be  used  to  pay  farmers  for  labor  in  cleaning  up 
their  fields. 

The  caterpillar  goes  through  several  stages  of 
growth.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  a  moth  on  the 
leaves  of  the  corn.  The  little  caterpillars  hatch 
out  in  about  a  week  and  begin  feeding  on  the 
corn.  In  about  six  weeks  they  grow  to  about  1 
inch  long  and  %  inch  thick,  and  then  go  into  the 
pupa  or  resting  stage.  In  two  weeks  these  worms 
turn  into  the  moths,  lay  eggs,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  over  again.  In  some  sections  they  go 
through  this  life  cycle  twice  a  year.  In  New  York 
State  only  one  brood  occurs  in  a  season.  In  New 
England  two  broods  are  produced. 
The  caterpillar  produced  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation  burrows  into  the  corn 
where  it  spends  the  winter.  Cobs, 
parts  of  corn  stalks,  large  stemmed 
weeds  or  refuse  in  infested  fields  are 
also  important  wintering  places.  Ac¬ 
tivity  is  resumed  early  in  the  spring. 

If  they  had  no  natural  enemies,  one 
pair  of  corn  bofer  moths  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  progeny  of  53,750  insects  in 
one  year.  In  two  years  these  might 
be  increased  to  3,000,000  worms.  The 
worm  burrows  both  inside  the  corn 
stalk  and  ear,  and  often  it  is  hard  to 
detect  its  presence  until  the  damage  is 
done. 

The  question  is,  what  can  be  done 
to  fight  against  this  pest?  The  ex¬ 
perts  say  that  it  is  too  late  to  hope 
to  exterminate  it  in  America.  It  is 
too  well  established  here.  The  only 
thing  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  methods 
of  control  that  will  keep  it  within 
bounds.  It  is  impossible.^  to  use 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


The  European  corn  borer  attacks  many  crops.  At  the  left  a  celery  stalk  is  cut 
In  half  to  show  how  the  borer  destroys  this  crop.  The  ear  of  corn  at  the  right  shows 
entrance  holes  of  various  sizes. 


Early  Prospects  Are  for  Heavier  Potato  Planting  in  1927 


The  Increased  Acreage,  If  Followed  by  Gooa  Weather,  Means  Too  Big  a  Crop 


THE  1927  potato  season  has  started.  It 
is  several  years  since  the  middle  of  March 
has  brought  such  wonderful  spring 
weather  as  that  which  prevailed  this  year. 
Down  on  Long  Island  in  both  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
Counties,  tractors  started  whirring  and  prepara¬ 
tions  for  potato  planting  got 
under  way.  The  odor  of 
freshly  turned  earth  was  in  the 
air.  Reports  also  come  from 
points  in  New  Jersey  stating 
that  work  in  the  fields  started 
fully  two  "weeks  ahead  of  the 


By  FRED.  W.  OHM 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 


NEW  YORK 


Acreage 

Acres 


1924 

1925 

1926 


333,000 

270.000 

248,000 


Production 

Bushels 

46,620,000 

23,220.000 

29,016,000 


Yield 
Per  Acre 
Bushels 
140 
86 
117 


TOTAL  U.  S. 

1924*  3,662,000 

1925  3,092,000 

1926  3,163,000 
♦Preliminary  Reports  from 


454,784,000 

323,465,000 

357,800,000 

Yearbook  U. 


124.2 

104.6 

113.1 


S.  D.  A. 


average. 


Fred.  W.  Ohm 


been 

from 


going 


on. 


Mr.  R.  L. 


Although  other  regions,  par¬ 
ticularly  up-state,  have  not  ac¬ 
tively  started  work,  nevertheless 
it  is  quite  evident  that  consider¬ 
able  preliminary  planning  has 
A  report  just  received 
,  .  Gillett,  agricultural  sta¬ 

tistician  of  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  states 
Ht  a  recent  survey  indicates  New  York 
"  ^ate  growers  plan  to  increase  their  1927 
acreage  12%  over  that  of  1926.  This 
endency  is  not  local,  for  the  report  goes 
on  to  say,  there  is  a  trend  throughout  the 
country  to  follow  the  same  policy,  the 
National  expansion  being  estimated  at 
T4-9%.  Of  course,  this  includes  the  early 
and  second  crop  states  as  well  as  the  late 
croP  producers. 

These 


After  the  record  breaking  crop  of  1924,  when 
prices  tumbled  to  a  ruinously  low  level,  it  was  not 
hard  to  forsee  curtailed  operations  in  1925.  The 
figures  above  show  how  sharply  the  acreage  was 
reduced,  the  output  of  which  was  further  cut  into 
by  adverse  growing  conditions.  As  a  result  the 
price  curve  took  a  sharp  upward  turn  and  those 


,  -  figures  are  something  to  think 

«  'uut.  In  order  that  we  may  compare 
Mth  what  has  gone  before,  the  following 
fncial  figures  of  total 
tor  the  past  three 
the  United 
given. 


years  for 
States  as  a 


production 
New  York 
whole, 


growers  who  had  potatoes  to  sell  made  money. 
In  1926  the  national  acreage,  because  of  the  high 
prices,  was  slightly  increased.  However,  in  New 
York  the  acreage  was  further  cut.  One  reason 
for  this  was  the  high  cost  of  seed..  Others  realized 
that  the  per  acre  yield  in  1925  was  exceedingly 
low  and  hesitated  to  expand  lest  another  year 
of  high  yields  per  acre  would  again  send  our 
production  skyward.  Growing  conditions  last 
year  were  materially  better  than  the  year  previous 
and  resulted  in  New  York  State  producing  a 
heavier  crop  than  1925.  Although  the  1926  crop 
was  some  six  million  bushels  heavier  than  1925, 
nevertheless  prices  generally  ruled  satisfactory. 

Two  good  price  years  have  undoubtedly  made  a 
very  strong  impression.  There  are  other  factors 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  also.  Good  seed 
can  be  bought  at  a  reasonable  price  and  it  is  years 
since  high  grade  fertilizer  has  sold  at  prevailing 
rates.  On  top  of  this  we  have  another  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  take  into  consideration— 
the  bean  growers. 

Last  year,  in  fact  for  the  past  three 
years,  the  bean  crop  has  been  one  con¬ 
tinuous  story  of  disaster.  Last  fall  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  beans  were  ruined  by 
the  weather  and  left  in  the  fields  unhar¬ 


vested.  Bean  growers  cannot  be  criticized 


are 


The  potato  planters  will  soon  be  busy.  Next  fall’s  cropi,  and  the  price 
received  for  it,  depends  on  the  acreage  planted  and  on  the  the  weather  this 
sunmier. 


for  becoming  discouraged  following  these 
continued  reverses  and  looking  for  some¬ 
thing  that  might  pay  better.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  many  would  look  with 
favor  on  the  lowly  spud,  seeing  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  potato  growers  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Now  let  us  figure  what  will  happen  if 
the  New  York  acreage  is  increased  as  pro¬ 
posed.  The  area  planted  to  potatoes 
would  be  slightly  in  excess  of  the  1925 
{Continued  on  p>age  8) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

No  Unbelief 

“ There  is  no  unbelief! 

Whoever  plants  a  seed,  beneath  the  sod, 

And  zvaits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod, 

He  trusts  in  God  A 

— Bulwer  Lytton 
*  *  * 

AS  we  write  this  our  old  friend,  the  sun,  is 
crossing  the  line  hack  to  God’s  country  again, 
and  according  to  the  calendar  spring  has  really 
begun.  As  is  quite  often  the  case,  however,  the 
equinox  brought  with  it  a  heavy  rainstorm  of  two 
or  three  days’  duration. 

jjc 

DID  you  notice  in  our  March  19th  issue  what 
Dr.  M.  P.  Rasmussen  of  the  New  York  State 
College  said  it  cost  to  produce  a  gallon  of  syrup? 
After  a  study  covering  a  large  number  of  maple 
producers.  Dr.  Rasmussen  stated  his  conclusions 
as  follows: 

“As  might  he  expected,  there  were  wide  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  cost  of  producing  a  gallon  of  syrup 
on  the  individual  farms;  the  lowest  cost  was  $.54 
and  conditions  were  so  unfavorable  on  another 
farm  as  to  bring  the  cost  up  to  $4.24  per  gallon. 
The  average  cost  of  producing  maple  syrup  in 
bulk  was  $1.45  per  gallon.” 

How  do  these  figures  compare  with  your  costs  ? 
%  *  * 

THE  other  day  as  we  sat  busy  at  our  desk,  we 
heard  someone  singing  apparently  over  our 
heads,  accompanied  by  the  distant  roar  of  an 
aeroplane.  On  looking  out  of  the  window,  we 
saw  the  aeroplane  soaring  far  above  and  could 
plainly  hear  somebody  broadcasting  a  song  from 
a  special  radio  device  installed  in  the  plane.  What 
next? 

*  * 

THERE  are  10,000  miles  of  state  roads  in  New 
York  and  18,000  miles  of  town  and  country 
improved  roads  'om?-half  paid  for  by  the  town  and 
county  and  one-half  by  the  state.  ^Better  .trans¬ 
portation  is  one  way  to  solve  the  marketing- 
problem. 

*  *  4= 

CURRY  WEATHERBY,  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager  of  American  Agriculturist,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  letter  to  his  men  said: 

“The  fellow  who  isn’t  debilitated  by  excesses 
stands  up  best  when  he  hits  hard  going ;  and  we 


all  hit  the  rough  spots,  makes  no  difference  what 
job  we  are  doing.  Even  an  aviator,  flying  out  in 
the  unchartered  skies,  reports,  ‘Rough  spots,  cross 
currents,  and  air  pockets’,  so  it  is  no  better  to 
be  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a  lot  safer  to  have  your 
feet  on  the  ground.” 

jj:  %  \ 

THE  other  day  we  w'ent  into  at  least  a  dozen 
stores  in  the  City  of  Yonkers  before  we 
could  find  any  pop  corn,  and  then  when  we  did 
find  it  the  quality  was  poor.  Evidently  city  folks 
seldom  know  the  pleasure  and  the  hominess  of 
popping  corn.  We  wish  we  knew  where  to  get 
some  like  we  used  to  grow  years  ago  with  ker¬ 
nels  almost  half  inch  through  when  popped.  It 
makes  us  hungry  to  talk  about  it ! 

*  *  * 

1927  is  a  good  year  to  buy  fertilizer.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  considerably  lower  than  they  were 
last  year. 

Can  Eastern  Dairymen  Hold  Their 
Markets? 

THE  apples  that  grow  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
come  pretty  close  to  dominating  the  Eastern 
markets.  Pacific  Coast  eggs  have  pretty  nearly 
reached  the  same  stage.  The  sheep  and  wool  in¬ 
dustry  long  ago  moved  its  greatest  activities  west. 
There  are  those  who  are  asking  themselves  if  the 
production  of  market  milk  is  going  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

Because  milk  is  a  perishable  product  and  could 
in  the  past  be  shipped  only  short  distances,  the 
Eastern  dairymen  have  had  pretty  nearly  a 
monopoly  of  the  big  Eastern  markets.  But  con¬ 
ditions  have  changed  and  are  continuing  to  change. 
Lower  costs  of  milk  production  near  the  sources 
of  grain  supply  and^more  diversification  have  in¬ 
creased  the  production  of  milk  in  the  Central 
Western  states.  The  coming  of  refrigerator  tank 
cars  and  lower  freight  rates  together  with  better 
organization  is  bringing  Western  milk  nearer  and 
nearer  the  metropolitan  market.  Can  Eastern 
dairymen  hold  their  own  with  this  competition  ? 

We  believe  they  can  under  certain  conditions. 
The  first  condition  of  course  is  the  production  of 
milk  of  the  very  highest  quality.  This  raises  the 
question  of  milk  from  TB  tested  cows.  Whether 
we  agree  with  the  policy  of  the  tuberculin  test  or 
not,  we  may  all  he  sure  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  New  York  is  going  to  follow  the 
policy  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  and  demand 
milk  from  tested  cows.  Unless  the  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  can  get  in  shape  to  meet  this  demand,  the 
cities  will  go  farther  west  for  their  supply. 

Another  thing  that  dairymen  must  give  more 
attention  to  in  the  future  is  to  distribute  their  pro¬ 
duction  more  evenly  throughout  the  year.  People 
use  nearly  as  much  milk  in  the  w, inter  time  as  they 
do  in  the  summer.  It  is  easy  enough  to  supply 
the  summer  demand  but  it  seems  to  be  getting 
harder  to  give  the  cities  what  they  want  during 
the  short  periods.  If  the  dairymen  cannot  do 
this  and  the  cities  once  get  in  the  habit  of  going 
farther  west  for  their  supply  part  of  the  )rear,  we 
can  be  sure  they  will  continue  the  practice  during 
the  entire  year. 

As  a  third  condition  for  holding  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets,  dairymen  must  get  together.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  why  the  apple  and  the  egg  farmers  of  the 
West  have  been  able  to  dominate  our  markets  is 
by  organization.  While  Eastern  farmers  bicker 
and  quarrel  among  themselves  about  small  points, 
Rome  burns.  If  we  wish  to  save  our  markets,  it 
will  take  the  united  front  of  all  Eastern  dairy¬ 
men  working  together  to  do  it. 


wonder  the  farmer  pays  taxes.  Pie  has  no  ex¬ 
emptions  and  his  property  is  out  where  it  cannot 
escape  the  assessor. 

The  committee  reported  that  the  theory  that 
interest  rates  on  public  bonds  are  lower  because  of 
tax  exemption  does  not  work  out  in  practice.  The 
Committee  stated  also :  “There  is  a  tendency  to¬ 
ward  a  gradual  increase  of  public  ownership,  pub¬ 
lic  housing,  and  exemption  of  religious,  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  organizations.” 

American  Agriculturist  has  stated  many 
times  that  a  halt  must  be  called  to  the  continual 
growth  of  exempting  property  from  taxation. 


Too  Much  Tax  Exemption 

EVERY  farmer  will  be  interested  in  the  report 
recently  made  to  the  New  York  State  Legis¬ 
lature  by  the  Special  Joint  Legislative  Committee 
on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment.  This  committee 
found  that  one  of  the  chief  troubles  with  taxes 
is  so  much  exempted  property  on  the  free  list. 
“The  exempted  property  in  New  York  Stale,” 
the  committee  said,  “now  exceeds  the  tremendous 
sum  of  $4,633,000,000  or  more  than  one-fifth  of 
all  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate!”  No 


Crop  Varieties  Improving 

MORE  than  half  of  the  million  acres  of  oats 
annually  sowed  in  New  York  State  is  now 
seeded  by  valuable  new  varieties  not  known  a  few 
years  ago,  such  as  Cornellian,  Empire,  Comewell 
and  Standwell.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  silage 
corn  is  the  high  producing  varieties  such  as  Luce’s 
Favorite,  Hall’s  Golden  Nugget,  West  Branch 
Sweepstakes,  and  Cornell  No.  11  and  No.  12. 

A  few  years  ago  before  the  development  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  the  extension  forces  of  the  col¬ 
leges,  the  scientists  and  research  men  used  to  de¬ 
velop  these  good  varieties  with  all  kinds  of  farm 
crops  and  then  often  they  would  be  lost  to  the 
world  because  there  was  no  way  of  spreading  the 
knowledge  about  them  and  of  getting  farmers  to 
use  them.  Today  when  a  new  variety  is  found 
that  has  real  possibilities,  it  is  not  long  before 
a  majority  of  all  the  farmers  know  about  it  and 
are  giving  it  a  trial.  Because  of  this  farmers  are 
saved  millions  of  dollars  in  lower  costs  of 
production. 


Farm  Production  Needs  a  Governor 

DAIRY  feeds  were  cheaper  during  1926  than 
they  have  been  before  in  years.  Prices  of 
milk  products  were  higher.  Therefore,  dairymen 
had  a  good  year,  and  prospects  are  good  for 
1927.  Let  us  remember,  however,  that  good  and 
bad  times  travel  in  cycles.  It  is  not  likely  that 
feed  will  remain  so  cheap.  Good  prices  for  milk 
encourage  the  dairymen  to  feed  well.  This  in¬ 
creases  the  production  which  tends  to  lower  milk 
prices  and  the  better  feeding  raises  feed  prices. 
If  the  rate  of  production  of  farm  products  could 
have  a  governor,  like  that  on  a  steam  engine,  then 
possibly  we  could  have  moderate  prosperity  all 
of  the  time. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


SOONER  or  later  there  comes  a  time  in  almost 
every  youngster’s  life  when  he  thinks  he  is 
a  very  much  misused  person  and  that  the  only 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  run  away  from  home. 
I  remember  one  time  when  my  younger  brother, 
Albert,  some  nine  or  ten  years  old,  thought  that 
life  was  no  longer  bearable  with  his  folks  so  lie 
struck  out  over  the  hills  to  leave  behind  him 
forever  his  family  which  so  little  understood  and 
appreciated  him.  He’d  show  ’em ! 

I  think  Mother  must  have  worried  some, 
especially  when  night  came,  but  she  said  nothing', 
knowing  full  well  that  he  would  not  go  far  and 
would  no  doubt  stay  with  a  friendly  neighbor 
over  the  hill  whom  he  was  fond  of. 

The  next  day  bright  and  early  we  saw  a  little 
figure  trudging  up  the  road.  As  he  neared  the 
house,  he  broke  into  a  trot  and  finally  came  across 
the  lawn  and  into  the  house  as  fast  as  he  could 
run.  It  was  Sunday  morning  and  all  of  tje 
family  was  lingering  around  the  breakfast  table 
following  the  milking  and  chores.  As  Albert 
came  to  the  door  he  fairly  beamed  delight  and 
enthusiasm  at  being  home  again,  but  the  family 
paid  little  attention.  Mother  and  Father  looked 
up  casually  and  said,  “Hello”,  and  went  right  on 
with  their  conversation. 

Albert  looked  at  his  strangely  indifferent  family 
for  a  moment,  standing  perplexedly  first  on  one 
foot  and  then  on  the  other,  and  finally  he  said . 
“MA,  I  SEE  YOU  STILL  GOT  THE  SAME 


/at  t*\  a  nr'  1  >> 
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cy\4ore  Money  Needed  for  Dirt  Roads 

Letters  from  Highway  Superintendents  State  Experiences 


Editor's  Note: — As  our  readers  knozv,  we  have  been 
calling  attention  for  some  time  to  the  tremendous  problem 
that  fanners  who  live  off  the  main  roads  have  in  try¬ 
ing  to  get  good  dirt  roads.  In  order  to  obtain  some 
practical  information  on  this  subject,  we  wrote  to  a  long 
list  of  highway  superintendents  asking  them  for  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  hozv  to  maintain  passable  country  roads. 
We  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters  from  super¬ 
intendents  who  state  their  problems  frankly  and  who 
have  given  a  wealth  of  valuable  facts  and  information 
right  from  their  ozm  experience.  A  feiv  of  these  letters 
are  published  here..  We  hope  to  publish  more  later  and 
ive  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  other  superintendents  and 
from  farmers  themselves,  if  they  have  anything  in  the 
ivay  of  a  suggestion  for  improvement  of  the  dirt  roads. 

i We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  farmers  on  the 
back  roads  are  not  now  getting  a  square  deal  and  that 
too  much  money  is  spend  in  building  and 
maintaining  state  roads  in  comparison  to 
that  which  is  expended  for  the  country 
roads.  These  letters  from  the  high¬ 
way  superintendents  bear  out  this  state¬ 
ment. 


I  THINK  sometimes  that  the 
farmers  have  a  right  to  complain, 
and  again  I  feel  that  if  they 
would  see  their  town  boards  and 
town  superintendents  and  cooperate 
with  them  there  might  be  some  im¬ 
provements  brought  about  that  now 
seem  to  be  neglected.  In  the  first 
place,  the  amount  of  tax  raised  for 
the  repair  and  maintenance  of  our 
dirt  roads — in  a  good  many  towns 
from  $25  to  $40  per  mile  is  allowed — 
does  not  go  very  far,  when  we  see 
that  it  cost  from  $450  to  $600  per 
mile  to  maintain  our  state  roads. 

I  think  the  first  thing  is  to  get 
more  money  for  dirt  road  mainte¬ 
nance,  then  each  year  the  super¬ 


intendents  can  start  some  permanent  im¬ 
provements.  Our  town  roads  are  very  hilly 
and  stony.  Each  year  I  try  to  widen  and  get 
some  places  filled  in  with  stone  so  the 
water  can  leak  away.  I  find  that  in  our  county 
where  road  machines  are  used  we  are  apt  to  just 
drag  in  to  fill  ruts  rather  than  to  widen  out.  The 
stone  that  has  been  piled  along  our  road  for  years 
is  one  handicap  as  to  widening  without  money. 

We  are  located  so  that  we  draw  crushed  stone 
and  fill  in  a  piece  each  year,  and  commence  it  just 
as  soon  as  the  frost  starts  to  come  out.  I  find 
that  the  time  to  fix  roads  is  when  they  are  soft. 
If  I  had  clay  roads,  I  would  fill  with  crushed 


stone,  if  I  could  get  it,  gravel  or  sand,  and  when 
they  were  wet.  I  do  not  think  it  does  very  much 
good  to  work  any  road  when  dry.  With  a  truck, 
a  6  to  10  mile  haul  compares  with  J2  mile  with 
teams. 

The  snow  removal  is  a  problem  for  each  locality 
and  I  find  the  tractor  is  the  only  means  of  re¬ 
moving  same.  As  to  the  plow,  that,  as  well  as 
the  snow  fence,  is  a  problem  for  each  locality. 
We  have  kept  our  roads  open  so  far  this 
winter  with  a  Mead  Morrison  tractor 
and  V  plow.  We  are  keeping  about’ 
thirty-five  miles  in  shape  for  auto  travel.  It 
will  cost  us  less  than  $1000.  We  will  give  out 
statement  soon. — Charles  S.  Wood. 


A  road  scraper  can  be  a  help  or  a  curse  in  road  making.  Deep  scraping  once  a 
year  is  worse  than  none  at  all.  Frequent  light  scrapings  keep  roads  in  good  shape. 


Superintendents  Should  Be 
Appointed 

IT  is  a  fact  that  the  highway  super¬ 
intendent  who  really  works  for 
the  interest  of  his  township  gets  little 
or  no  praise  for  the  hard  work  and 
study  that  he  is  giving  the  job  of 
building  and  maintaining  dirt  roads. 
It  is  a  matter  of  criticism  from  the 
time  he  takes  office  until  he  relin¬ 
quishes  the  duties  of  his  office.  The 
real  value  of  a  good  experienced 
town  superintendent  of  highways  is 
not  really  appreciated  until  an  inex¬ 
perienced  official  is  elected  and  the 
money  is  thrown  away. 

We  have  overcome  some  criticism 
in  our  town  by  the  use  of  gravel  on 
our  dirt  roads.  We  are  using  it  very 

( Continued  on  page  11) 


cTVlilk  Adulterators  Get  Caught 

Illegal  Practices  Lost  Two  Dealers  Their  Licenses  To  Buy  Milk 


RIGID  investigations  directed  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  which 
resulted  in  the  revocation  of  licenses  to 
purchase  milk  issued  to  Smith  Bros.  Milk  and 
Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  Middle  States  Milk 
and  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  brought  out  brand  new 
methods  of  adulterating  milk.  “Reconstructed” 
milk,  the  use  of  risings,  and  a  tapped  water  pipe 
.were  disclosed  as  means  of  making  a  40  quart  can 
of  milk  as  it  came  from  the  producer  into  50 
quarts  to  be  delivered  to  the  purchaser.  This 
milk,  to  which  condensed  milk  and  water  had 
been  added  was  shipped  to  New  York  City  from 
up-state  plants. 


Reports  Deliberately  Falsified 

Milk  producers  and  dealers  have  been  startled 
by  the  daring  of  the  companies  which,  the  investi¬ 
gation  showed,  had  deliberately  falsified  records 
and  reports.  Farmers  are  especially  interested, 
since  it  was  shown  in  the  evidence  at  hearings 
before  Commissioner  Pyrke  that  in  some  cases 
where  67  pounds  of  milk  were  received  167 
pounds  were  credited  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
hour  producers  were  credited  with  an  excess  of 
5°  pounds  each  daily,  but,  of  course,  received  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  milk  they  really  delivered  to  the 
concern. 


Smith  Bros.  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  of  8i£ 
ast  nth  St.,  New  York,  operated  milk  plants  a 
as  tor  land  and  Reeds  Crossing  in  Lewis  County 
investigation  by  the  department  shows  that  whil< 
^  correct  amounts  of  milk  received  daily  fron 
Producers  were  recorded,  the  total  amount  of  mill 
received  daily  was  not  indicated  in  the  records 
mtead,  the  number  of  cans  of  “milk”  shipped 
aim  ^biplied  by  the  number  of  pounds  per  car 
this  figure  entered  as  the  total  milk  received 
ne  discrepancies  between  the  actual  amount  oi 
*  leceived  at  the  plant  and  the  amount  shipped 


were  several  hundred  pounds  daily.  In  other 
words,  the  “milk”  increased  in  amount  after  it 
was  received  at  the  plant. 

At  the  Reeds  Crossing  plant  a  different  system 
was  followed.  Producers  were  credited  on  the 
plant  record  with  a  larger  amount  of  milk  than 
was  delivered  by  them.  For  instance,  Producer 
Number  One,  one  day  in  December,  delivered  67 
pounds.  The  record  showed  a  delivery  of  167 
pounds.  This  producer  was  regularly  credited 
with  100  pounds  more  milk  than  he  delivered. 
The  sqme  excess  was  credited  to  another  pro¬ 
ducer;  while  four  others  received  an  excess  of 
50  pounds  each  daily.  Care,  of  course,  was  taken 
to  deduct  the  surplus  credits  when  payments  for 
the  milk  purchased  were  made. 

The  investigation  showed  that  a  conveniently 
placed  water  pipe  permitted  a  stream  of  water 
to  flow  into  the  milk  just  before  it  went  into  the 
cans  for  shipment.  At  Castorland  the  water  was 
reported  to  have  been  added  to  the  milk  by  means 
of  a  spray.  The  amount  of  water  was  dependent 
upon  the  pressure  on  the  pump.  At  both  plants 
the  practice  of  flushing  out  the  equipment  with 
water  had  been  followed  and  the  water  and  ris¬ 
ings  thus  obtained  were  preserved  and  added  to 
the  next  day’s  supply  of  milk. 

Condensed  Milk  and  Water 

“Reconstituted”  or  “reconstructed”  milk,  it  was 
developed  in  the  investigation,  was  a  new  method. 
Condensed  milk  and  water  were  placed  in  a 
pasteurizer  and  then  passed  through  an  homogon- 
izer.  This  mixture  was  added  to  the  milk,  and 
investigators  declare  it  is  amazing  how  the  volume 
of  milk  may  be  increased  by  this  plan. 

Louis  Smith,  Major  Smith  and  William  Smith 
were  president,  secretary  and  treasurer  respec¬ 
tively  of  Smith  Bros.  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc. 
It  also  developed  that  Louis  Smith  and  William 


Smith  were  president  and  treasurer  respectively 
of  the  Middle  States  Milk  and  Cream  Co.,  Inc., 
which  operated  a  large  plant  at  Canastota.  R.  E. 
Draper,  manager  of  the  Canastota  plant,  was  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company,  but  apparently  in  name 
only.  He  stated  that  he  resigned  January  1,  when 
he  was  requested  to  do  so  by  Seymour  Bluestone, 
although  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  Bluestone’s 
connection  with  the  company.  Upon  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Draper  it  appears  that  Major  Smith  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  Middle  States  Company. 
Seymour  Bluestone  was  listed  as  a  director  of 
this  company,  all  other  officials  in  both  companies 
being  Smiths. 

Most  of  This  Milk  Not  Bottled 

Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Health  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  was  quoted  as  stating  that  Jacob 
Smith,  brother  of  Louis  and  Major  Smith,  was 
soliciting  business  for  the  concern  as  late  as 
January  19,  1927. 

The  milk  produced  by  the  Middle  States  Milk 
and  Cream  Co.,  Inc.,  seems  to  have  been  shipped 
to  Smith  Bros,  and  distributed  by  this  firm.  Only 
a  small  amount  of  milk  was  bottled,  the  greater 
part  being  sold  in  40  quart  cans.  The  Manhattan 
State  Hospital  on  Wards  Island  obtained  its  milk 
supply  for  patients  and  employees  from  this 
company. 

The  addition  of  rising  water,  it  was  found,  was 
the  method  of  adulteration  followed  at  the  Canas¬ 
tota  plant  and  also  skimmed  milk  obtained  from 
the  separation  of  cream  was  added  to  the  whole 
milk.  It  was  at  the  Canastota  plant  that  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  water  were  added,  making  what 
was  called  “reconstructed”  or  “reconstituted” 
milk.  It  was  not  developed  whether  this  synthetic 
milk  was  up  to  the  standard  of  3%  butter- fat, 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  milk  brought  from  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  13) 


Three  generations 

of  American  farmers 
have  endorsed 


"A A  Quality”  Fertilizers 


[Time  is  the  great  test  of 
all  things.  In  the  long  run 
pnly  good  survives. 

“A A  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  are  backed  by  a  first, 
second  and  third  genera¬ 
tion  of  consistent,  enthusi¬ 
astic  farmers — whose  soils 
have  been  enriched,  whose 
crops  have  been  increased, 
whose  profits 
have  mounted 
into  big  money, 

■‘AA  Quality” 
Fertilizers  have 
“made  good”  in 
the  soil,  year  after 
year,  for  three 
generations. 


Sixty  years  of  continu¬ 
ous  scientific  research  and 
manufacturing  experience 
have  been  devoted  to  mak¬ 
ing  “AA  Quality”  Fertil¬ 
izers  mean  better  crops 
and  bigger  profits.^  Thou¬ 
sands  of  practical  tests  on 
farms  like  your  own  have 
proved  their  unequaled 
crop  -  producing 
powers. 

You  can  de¬ 
pend  upon  these 
reliable,  time- 
tested  crop-pro- 
duce  rs.  Use 
them  for  all 
crops. 


“AA  QUALITY" 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices  %  2  Rector  St.,  New  York 
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On  Our  Way  to  Mexico 


T 


A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 
HE  all  absorbing  By  M.  C.  BURRITT 

topic  of  interest 


C.  Burritt. 


on  the  farms  nowadays  is  the  coming 
of  Spring.  We  have  all  been  skeptical 
about  it  and  daily  we  have  expected  the 
coming  back  of  cold  and  snow  and  the 
cold  rains  without 
which  Spring  seldom 
arrives  in  this  re¬ 
gion.  Yet  day  after 
day  the  sun  has 
shone  and  mild 
winds  have  come  out 
of  the  south  and 
west  until  almost  all 
of  the  signs  of 
spring  are  here.  The 
snow  has  fled  even 
the  remotest  fence 
corners.  The  frost 
has  left  the  ground  even  in  those  pro¬ 
tected  sides  of  buildings  where  the  sun 
cannot  reach.  The  pussywillows  are 
out  and  the  daffodils,  crocuses  and 
tulips  are  slowly  but  surely  poking  their 
heads  through  the  earth.  Even  the  soft 

maples  are  almost  _ 

ready  to  bloom. 

And  why  should 
not  all  these  things 
be  so  when  the 
temperatures  are 
ranging  from  forty- 
five  to  seventy-five 
degrees,  even  if  it 
is  only  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  March? 

Naturally,  u  p 
here  in  the  fruit 
belt  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the 

possible  effects  on  _ 

the  prospective 

fruit  crop.  The  peach  buds  are  swell¬ 
ing  and  begin  to  show  the  fuzz  around 
the  bases.  It  is  time  for  the  peach  leaf 
curl  spray.  In  fact,  many  growers  al¬ 
ready  have  made  the  usual  application. 
Pear  buds  have  developed  to  the  whit¬ 
ish  brown  stage,  which  is  the  first  active 
sign  of  the  coming  bloom.  Even  the 
apple  trees,  most  varieties  at  least, 
have  taken  on  that  light  brown  color, 
which  even  in  the  distance  denotes  a 
swelling  growth.  It  is  all  beautiful.  It 
is  all  welcome.  Yet  all  of  us  welcome 
it  with  reservations.  Will  it  stay?  Or 
will  there  yet  come  out  of  the  north  and 
west  one  of  those  cold  blasting  winds 
to  slay  the  too  far  advanced  fruit  buds? 
We  are  fearful.  It  will  not  require  as 
low  a  temperature  within  twenty  or 
twenty-five  degrees  to  kill  now,  as 
would  have  been  necessary  a  month 
ago.  And  yet  the*  ice,  which  last  year 
lasted  into  June,  is  almost  gone  from 
the  lake  now.  Perhaps — there  is  a 
chance  that  an  early  Spring  is  really 
here  to  stay. 

*  t-  * 

The  highways  in  this  part  of  the  state 
have  suffered  severely  this  Spring.  Not 
in  many  years  have  I  seen  so  much  ma¬ 
cadam  road  upheaved  and  broken.  Hard¬ 
ly  a  main  highway  but  has  miles  of 
broken  places,  opened  by  the  freezing 
and  thawing  and  the  final  coming  out 
of  the  frost.  Everywhere  repair  gangs 
are  at  work.  It  will  require  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  put  the  roads 
back  in  the  condition  of  last  fall.  The 
country  cross  roads  are  all  but  impass¬ 
able. 

A  Three  Weeks’  Trip 

So  much  for  farm  and  home  notes. 
Now  for  some  “far-and-away-from- 
home”  notes.  I  am  writing  these  lines 
on  a  train  speeding  through  the  corn 
and  wheat  fields  of  southern  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  We  are  just  coming  out 
of  a  heavy  rain  storm  which  has  left 
the  streams  overflowing  their  banks  and 
the  level  low-lying  fields  covered  with 
water.  The  wheat  fields,  meadows  and 
pastures  are  a  beautiful  green  and  look 
like  a  good  stand.  Otherwise  the  coun¬ 


try  is  still  asleep. 
We  are  headed  for 
St.  Louis — Mrs.  Burritt  is  with  me— 
where  we  as  the  representatives  of 
American  Agriculturist  are  to  join  a 
party  of  other  representatives  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Agricultural  Edi¬ 
tors  Association  on  a  special  train  for. 
a  three  weeks  tour  of  Southwestern 
United  States  and  Mexico  “for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  conditions  as  they  ex¬ 
ist  in  Agriculture  and  allied  industries”. 
From  St.  Louis  we  are  to  go  to  New 
Orleans  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Hous¬ 
ton  and  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  into 
Mexico  at  Matomoras,  to  Monterey, 
Tampico,  Mexico  City,  Vera  Cruz,  Tor- 
reon,  and  many  other  points  of  interest 
and  back  into  the  states  through  Lare¬ 
do  and  San  Antonio. 

Will  Write  About  Mexican  j 
Conditions 

By  instruction  from  the  editor  I  shall 
try  to  tell  American  Agriculturist 
readers  in  my  “away-from-home”  notes, 
_ : _  in  the  next  three  or 


A  Treat  Coming' 

TTERE’S  the  first  of  a  series  of  arti- 
-*■  cles  that  will  be  among  the  most 
interesting  that  have  ever  appeared  in 
American  Agriculturist.  We  mentioned 
last  week  that  M.  C.  Burritt  and  Mrs. 
Burritt  were  going  on  a  three-weeks’  trip 
to  study  the  Southwest  and  Mexico  and 
to  report  their  observations  in  American 
Agriculturist.  The  article  on  this  page 
was  written  by  Mr.  Burritt  on  the  train 
as  he  sped  through  the  great  corn  and 
wheat  belt  of  the  Central  West. — The 
Editors. 


four  issues  of  con¬ 
ditions  as  I  see 
them  and  am  able 
to  interpret  them 
in  this  part  of  our 
country  and  of 
Mexico. 

I  leave  home  at 
this  time  of  the 
year  with  a  reason¬ 
ably  clear  con¬ 
science.  The  fam¬ 
ily  and  the  work 
are  all  in  good 
_____________  hands.  We  have 

made  good  use  of 
the  open  winter  to  get  more  pruning 
done  than  usual  and  our  early  spring 
work  is  well  advanced  for  a  normal 
season.  The  only  thing  that  will  trou¬ 
ble  me  will  be  so  early  a  spring  that 
seeding  and  sprajdng  will  be  under  way 
before  I  get  back.  But  we  may  as  well 
forget  even  that  and  make  the  most 
of  this  wonderful  opportunity  which  has 
come  to  us.  What  work  is  not  done 
will  be  right  there  waiting  for  us  when 
we  return.  Work  we  will  always  have. 
Such  an  opportunity  comes  but  once  in 
a  lifetime! 

M.  C.  BURRITT. 

Enroute  St.  Louis, 

Mar.  20th,  1927. 


Good  Seed  Corn  Scarce 

THE  New  York  State  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  has  pointed  out 
that  the  shortage  of  good  seed  corn  this 
Spring  has  led  to  the  introduction  of 
unadapted  varieties,  seed  for  which  are 
being  substituted  and  sold  in  the  place 
of  varieties  which  have  been  proven 
satisfactory  in  this  section.  As  much  as 
$5.00  a  bushel  is  being  asked  for  this 
seed.  It  show’s  high  germination  test, 
but  is  entirely  unadapted  to  New  York 
conditions.  Samples  of  seed  corn  test¬ 
ed  at  the  State  Seed  Laboratory  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  seed  corn  condition  is  a 
little  more  serious  than  at  first  realize  . 
The  average  germination  test  for  sam¬ 
ples  tested  in  January,  showed  hXo 
germination. 


Bees  for  Pollinating  Orchards 

How  many  bees  are  usually  required^ 
an  apple  orchard  where  they  are  put  ' 
help  pollenation  of  the  trees.  Is  this  p 
tice  worthwhile? 


G 


ROWERS  who  have  tried  it  seem 
to  agree  that  the  practice  of  putting 
bees  in  an  orchard  is  a  valuable  one.  1 
is  said  that  the  best  results  are  seciue 
by  placing  the  hives  about  200  feet  apar^ 
each  way  in  the  orchard.  -TG 
should  be  placed  with  the  entrance 
from  prevailing  winds. 


away 


but  we  never  sacrifice  quality 


to  make  a  Low  Price 


Ask  “What  Quality?”  as  well  as  “What  Price?” 


There  is  an  advantage  in  using  Ward’s  Catalogue 
to  look  up  every  article  you  need  to  buy. 

Because  Ward’s  Catalogue  is  based  upon  Qual¬ 
ity  First — then  Low  Price. 

The  difference  is  that  Your  Satisfaction 
with  what  you  buy  at  Ward's  is  always  as¬ 
sured.  And  satisfactory  service — long  wear,  more 
months  of  use — determines  in  the  end  the  actual 
cost.  Price  is  what  you  pay — service  is  what  you 
get.  By  sacrificing  serviceability,  prices  can  be 
made  lower  and  lower.  At  Ward’s,  serviceability 
is  never  sacrificed  to  make  a  low  price. 

How  Ward’s  Low  Prices  Are  Made 

and  High  Quality  always  Maintained 

Ward’s  low  prices  are  made  by  quantity  buying 
for  ready  cash  by  one  of  the  most  skilled  and 
expert  buying  organizations  in  the  world. 

Sixty  Million  Dollars  in  cash  were  used  in  buy¬ 
ing  goods  for  this  Catalogue.  The  markets  of  the 


world  were  searched.  Goods  were  bought  by  the 
thousand  dozen,  by  the  car  load,  to  secure  lower- 
than-market  prices.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
merchandise  power  can  secure.  But  they  are 
never  lowered  by  reducing  quality. 

We  do  not  use  inferior  leather  for  the  under¬ 
sole  of  a  shoe  to  take  fifteen  cents  off  the  price. 
We  do  not  use  tin  where  galvanized  iron  gives 
longer  service.  We  do  not  use  old  reclaimed 
rubber  in  a  tire  where  new  rubber  is  required. 
This  carefulness  to  maintain  quality,  to  secure 
longer  wear,  is  part  of  Ward’s  service  to  you. 

Use  Your  Catalogue  With 

Confidence  in  Ward  Quality 

For  Fifty-five  years,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
has  sold  merchandise  that  always  is  what  it 
seems  to  be — merchandise  that  will  stand  your 
inspection  and  your  use.  For  Fifty-five  years  we 
have  done  business  with  our  customers  in  the 
full  Spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 


Your  orders 
are  shipped 
within  24  hours 


Your  orders  will  be  shipped  within 
24  hours.  That  saves  time.  Besides, 
one  of  our  seven  big  stores  is  near  to 
you.  Therefore,  your  letter  reaches 
U3  quicker.  Your  goods  go  to  you 
quicker.  It  is  quicker  and  cheaper, 
and  more  satisfactory  to  send  all 
your  orders  to  Ward’s. 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Port  Worth 
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“On  15  acres  of  corn,  I 
lost  but  3  or  4  hills”— 

writes  A.  B.  Wilmot,  of  E.  Thetford,  Yt.  And  it  cost  Mr.  Wilmot 
only  about  $3.00  to  save  from  1-4  to  1-3  of  his  entire  crop.  Previously, 
the  crows  and  other  pests  had  fairly  picnicked  on  his  corn-fields.  Hill 
after  hill  was  entirely  pulled  up.  Hill  after  hill  he  had  to  replant  every 
season.  This  cost  him  not  only  money  but  it  cost  him  a  lot  of  his  valuable 
time  right  at  planting  time.  Then  someone  told  him  of  a  way  to  coat  his 
seed  corn  in  a  mixture  that  no  crows  or  any  other  pests  would  touch,  after 
thev  once  had  a  taste  of  it.  This  corn-saver  was 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Mr.  Wilmot  sent  for  some.  He  mixed  it  with  his  seed  corn.  He  did  not  have 
to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  but  planted  it  at  once.  And  it  did  not  clog  the  planter. 
It  did  not  injure  the  seed  corn.  It  was  not  poisonous,  so  it  would  not  kill 
birds  or  animals.  But  it  did  keep  every  crow,  mole,  squirrel  and  other  pest  off 
of  his  corn-field,  after  they  got  the  first  whiff  of  it.  Now  there  are  no  more 
Bcare-crows  in  Mr.  Wilmot’s  field.  There’s  no  more  worry  over  not  getting 
a  full  crop,  so  far  as  pests  are  concerned.  And  Mr.  Wilmot  is  only  one  of 
hundreds  who  have  written  us  that  they  would  never  plant  a  hill  of  corn  again 
without  coating  their  seed  corn  with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  “Money  Back” 
guarantee.  Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu,  of  seed  corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50. 
Half  size,  $1,,00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  BoxSOOM.  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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No,  m  not  \0f  this  quick/ 
dead,  but  whatf 
that  stuff. ? 
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fSeed  coated  with  Stanley's  Crow  Repellentfiij 


THE  CREAM  OF  THE  CROPS 

The  Highest  Grade  obtainable. 

Every  lot  tested  in  our  Laboratory. 

Quality  Seeds  at  money  saving  prices. 

D.  B.  Northern  grown  Alfalfa,  .99,50%  pure  or  better  $13.00 . 

Becleaned  Timothy  Alsike  Natural  Mixture,  average  20%  Alsike,  less  than  1% 
weed  seeds  $5.75. 

Becleaned  Alsike  and  White  Clover  Natural  Mixture  containing  about  90%  choice 
Alsike  less  than  1%  weed  seeds  $19.50. 

D.  B.  Timothy  our  test  99.70%  purity  $3.50. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Oats,  varieties  that  produce  maximum  crops  on  Eastern  Farms  as 
low  as  85c  in  quantities. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  4  varieties  best  by  test  for  ensilage  purposes  for  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  germination  our  test  90-95%  $1.75. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes  12  varieties,  every  lot  inspected  by  our  own  Plant  Pathologists, 
in  any  quantity  from  barrels  to  car  loads,  at  prices  you  can  afford  to  pay. 

Dibble’s  Farm  Seed  Catalog,  Price  List  and  samples  Free 

Address  — 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

BOX  A.  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y, 


m £^3 


Compare  Crop  Y ield,  Quality  and  Profit 


Mapes  Manures  are  first  made  to  grow  good 
crops — -then  priced  as  low  as  possible.  The  little 
additionalcost  is  returned  to  you  many  times  over 
in  increased  crops  of  better  quality.  Try  Mapes 
this  year.  Compare  the  crop  yield;  compare  the 
crop  quality;  compare  the  crop  profits  with  the 
result  from  any  other  fertilizer  you  can  buy.  Mapes 
“costs  little  more — worth  much  more”.  Write 
for  list  of  brands  and  prices.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Just  M ail  This 


£  Coupon  Today 


5] 


Manure  s 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian 
Guano  Co.,  Dept.  10 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way, 
please  send  me  your  list  of  crop  brands 
and  prices.  , 

I  use. . .tons  of  fertilizer  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  crops : .... ' . . 


My  name  is . 
P.O. . 


. State-- 


cost  little  more  <—  worth  much  more 


The  Everlasting 
STRAWBERRY 

Bears  2  Full  Crops  Yearly 

Spring  and  Fall .  Great  yielder  of  big  beau¬ 
tiful  berries.  Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of 
Berry  Fruits, Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Peren¬ 
nials,  etc. 

L  J.  FARMER,  Box  241  S,f>uk,ki.  N.Y. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $  Q  POST 
150 Sen. Dunlap-*150 Warfield  — *  PAID 
HAMPTON  &  SON,  R  8,  BANGOR,  MICH. 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers, 
vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 

Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Oswego  County. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Prospects  Are  For  Heavier  Potato  Planting 


( Continued  from  page  3) 
figures.  With  the  season  as  good  as  last  portant  that  corn 
year  the  total  production  will  exceed  the 
1926  output  by  approximately  million 
bushels.  If  the  yield  averages  100  bushels 
per  acre,  the  crop  will  not  be  burdensome. 

But  who  is  to  tell  what  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be?  That  is  up  to  the  weatherman, 
blight  and  bugs.  In  other  words,  the 
answer  is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods.  That 
is  what  makes  the  farmer’s  business  so 
hazardous.  Who  is  going  to  say  what 


refuse  from  the  fac¬ 
tories  be  disposed  of  properly  before  May 
1.  In  infested  areas  it  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  corn  crib  with  wire  screen  or 
netting.  This  will  prevent  the  escape  of 
moths  from  infested  ears. 

The  college  extension  forces  are  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  control  this  pest  and  thereby 
save  farmers  from  what  may  be  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
infested  counties,  corn  borer  committees 


is  ahead  of  us?  One  man’s  guess  is  as  have  been  formed  and  detailed  information 


good  as  another’s.  Last  year,  Long  Island 
growers  increased  their  potato  business. 
This  year  they  are  not.  They  are  follow¬ 
ing  their  tried  methods,  using  good  seed, 
fertilizer  and  sprays,  that  mean  for  a  high 
percentage  of  No.  1  stock.  For  them  the 
outlook  is  good.  The  “marginal”  fellows 
who  are  planning  to  jump  in  heavily  should 
think  about  this  and  act  accordingly.  The 


is  being  sent  to  every  producer.  This  work 
is  usually  conducted  by  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent.  If  you  live  in  any  of  the 
infested  counties,  or  if  you  have  any  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  the  pest  has  reached 
your  farm,  call  your  county  farm  bureau 
agent  and  give  him  the  facts.  Coopera¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  everybody  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  the  further  spread  of  the  corn 


greatest  danger  lies  in  overproduction  of  borer  now  may  save  the  American  farmers 


lower  grade  potatoes. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  long  distance 
weather  forecasters,  who  freely  predict 
1927  will  be  a  year  without  a  summer,  the 
problem  becomes  greater.  They  said  the 
same  thing  about  1926.  Suppose  they  are 
wrong?  Already  we  have  had  unusually 
mild  weather  for  mid-March.  The  season 
is  starting  out  as  though  it  were  going 
to  fool  them.  At  the  same  time  the 
Carolinas  and  other  southern  states  ex¬ 
perienced  the  worst  snowstorm  they  have 
ever  had  in  35  years  during  the  past  week 
in  'March.  It  practically  ruined  their  peach 
crop  and  hit  early  potatoes  a  severe  blow, 
particularly  in  Virginia. 

The  fact  that  the  proposed  increase  is 


millions  of  dollars  in  the  near  future. 


High  Nicotine  Tobacco  for  Bugs 

’  I  TIE  New  York  State  Experiment  Sta- 
A  tion  at  Geneva  has  been  studying  ways 
of  increasing  -the  nicotine  content  of  to¬ 
bacco  so  that  more  effective  use  can  be 
made  of  it  for  controlling  insect  pests. 

They  found  that  selecting  seed  plants  for 
nicotine  content  resulted  in  an  increase  of 
about  2%.  in  nicotine  over  those  plants 
from  seed  not  selected. 

Topping  increased  the  nicotine  content 
of  plants  from  1.5  to  3.5 %. 

Fertilization,  especially  with  dried  blood 


How  to  Cret  the  Most  from  Farm 
Manure 


and  urea  when  combined  with  potash  in- 
not  confined  to  any  one  section  hut  is  quite  -creased  the  per  cent  of  nicotine  to  a  small 
general  the  country  over,  leads  some  to  extent. 

believe  that  the  game  may  be  overdone.  - — - 

Florida,  parts  of  Texas  and  other  southern 
states,  are  said  to  have  planted  very 
heavily.  Llowever.  these  crops  do  not 
compete  with  our  State  potatoes  or  those 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Maine.  If  we  do 
get  a  heavy  crop,  it  is  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  careful  work  in  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

In  concluding  his  comments  on  the  sur¬ 
vey  just  taken,  Mr.  Gillett  says, 


exposure 


and 


course,  these  plans  as  expressed  by  farmers 
are  subject  to  such  changes  as  may  be 
forced  by  weather  conditions  and  other 
factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  growers. 
They  may  be  modified  before  planting  time, 
if  it  appears  that  present  intentions  will 
result  in  excessive  overplanting  if  carried 
out.” 

And  that’s  that.  Whoever  has  the  idea 
that  farming  is  not  a  business  to  require 
a  keen  sense  of  judgment,  foresight  and 


x.  Conserve  the  liquid. 

2.  Prevent  loss  from 
from  rotting  in  storage. 

3.  'Reinforce  or  supplement  it  with  a 
phosphatic  fertilizer  material  like  acid 
phosphate. 

4.  Apply  frequently  for  field  crops  at 
“Of  the  rate  of  from  six  to  not  more  than  ten 


tons  to  the  acre. 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Every  Farm  Garden  Should  Have  an 
Asparagus  Bed 

By  F.  W.  Ohm 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist 

AST  week  I  mentioned  that  too  few 
farm  gardens  have  a  corner  appro- 
sound  thinking — just  let  him  tackle  this  priated  to  permanents,  those  incomparable 
potato  problem, — and  get  the  right  answer,  perennials,  asparagus  and  rhubarb.  Aspara- 

-  gUS  js  a  very  old  vegetable.  It  goes  back 

King  Com  Is  in  Danger  in  history  to  before  the  time  of  Christ, 


L 


( Continued  from  page  3) 


having  been  in  cultivation  in  Europe  and 
Asia  for  over  two  thousand  years.  1  he 
poison  effectively  because  the  corn  borer  Greeks  and  Romans  are  said  to  have  prized 
feeds  within  the  stalks  and  ears.  Natural  it  highly  both  for  food  as  well  as  medi- 
encmies  of  the  corn  borer,  including  in-  c;nal  value.  Strange  to  say  asparagus  is 
sect  parasites  and  birds,  are  important  con-  Qf  the  lily  family  and  has  something  like 
trol  factors.  The  government  is  doing  X50  different  species  credited  to  it.  Here 
everything  possible  to  increase  foreign  and  jn  the  East,  however,  there  are  a  few 
native  parasites  which  will  destroy  the  varieties  that  we  need  consider.  Aspara- 
borer.  However,  the  most  effective  means  gus  rUst  is  a  disease  that  does  not  affect 
of  control  known  so  far  is  concentrated  the  market  value  of  the  grass  but  ma- 
and  united  effort  to  clean  up  all  of  the  terially  reduces  the  yielding  qualities  ot 
refuse  which  may  serve  as  a  breeding  a  1^. 

place  or  a  protection  to  the  pest  during  Choose  Varieties  Wisely 

the  winter.  The  cooperation  of  practically  _  -  ,  .  ,1 

everyone  in  the  community  is  the  goal  to  Washington,  a  variety  developer  jY 
be  sought  for,  if  there  are  any  fields  not  U*  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  n>  1 
properly  cleaned  they  will  serve  as  breed-  most  resistant.  However,  Reading  wit-  ’ 
ing  grounds  for  the  whole  neighborhood.  Palmetto  and  Argenteuil  are  a  s°^  ve  ^ 
The  corn  borer  moths  can  be  carried  by  highly  recommended  for  then  .disease 
the  wind  fairly  long  distances.  sisting  qualities.  It  is  something,  o  c. 

In  the  control  work,  it  is  essential  to  sider  when  you  are  selecting  \ai.ictr  ^ 
cut  the  corn  as  low  as  possible  and  then  set  out  a  bed  for  once  a  bed  is 
to  plow  under  any  stalks  and  stubble  in  goes  for  a  long  time.  . 

late  fall.  If  this  was  not  done  last  fall,  Asparagus  prefers  a  sandy  loam  S01 
all  the  corn  stubble  should  be  plowed  as  though  it  does  well  most  anywhere  ex  ^ 
soon  as  you  can  get  to  it  in  the  spring,  where  drainage  is  poor.  It  .canno 
and  no  cobs  or  old  stalks  should  be  left  being  smothered.  In  California  grea  a  ^ 
around  the  premises  or  on  any  field  after  of  grass  are  on  muck.  One  thing  lS  _ 
May  1.  Discing  of  corn  stubble  is  not  sential  the  soil  must  be  deep  an 
sufficient  to  kill  the  borers.  free  of  weeds.  #  c„ 

In  the  canning  areas  it  is  extreme!}’  ini-  For  the  average  gardener  it  is  nl0S  ' 
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tical  to  set  out  a  bed  using  one  or  two 
year  old  roots.  One  year  old  roots  are 
generally  recommended.  Obviously,  only 
the  most  vigorous  and  healthy  plants  must 
be  selected.  Discard  the  weaklings  for 
they  make  slow  growth. 

Laying  Out  the  “Bed” 

In  laying  out  the  bed,  furrows  io  to  1 2 
inches  deep  are  opened  6  feet  apart.  Some 
large  white  varieties  under  special  soil  con¬ 
ditions  do  better  a  little,  farther  apart,  but 
6  feet  is  a  good  average.  The  roots  or 
crowns  are  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  2  feet  apart  and  then  covered  with 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  Where  the 
soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  roots  are 
sometimes  planted  15  inches  deep. 

It  is  not  generally  considered  wise  to 
cover  the  crowns  all  at  once  because  the 
young  shoots  are  in  danger  of  being 
smothered.  As  the  bed  is  cultivated  a  little 
soil  is  gradually  thrown  into  the  furrow 
so  that  by  the  end  of  the  season  every¬ 
thing  is  again  on  the  level. 

Responds  to  Fertilizer 

Asparagus  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  re¬ 
sponds  w'ell  to  commercial  fertilizer.  Any 
high  grade  brand  will  do,  something 
analyzing  4-8-6  which  will  generally  give 
better  results  than  ordinary  farm  manure. 
On  some  plantations  they  apply  as  much 
as  a  ton  to  the  acre.  Salt  is  often  recom¬ 
mended  as  being  essential  in  the  culture 
of  as'paragus  but  recent  tests  indicate  that 
this  is  not  so.  At  the  Maryland  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  an  application  of  a  ton  to  the 
acre  was  made  with  apparently  no  effect. 
Salt  will  keep  down  weeds  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  but  there  is  a  question  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  paying  proposition. 

Once  they  are  well  started  and  well 
cared  for  a  “grass”  bed  will  run  for  many 
years.  About  20  years  ago  wre  set  out  a 
small  one  of  about  250  roots  and  it  is 
still  doing  excellent  work. 

Rhubarb  Simple  to  Handle 

In  contrast  to  the  rather  definite  speci¬ 
fications  that  go  with  the  laying  out  of 
an  asparagus  bed,  there  is  practically  noth¬ 
ing  to  rhubarb.  It  is  as  simple  as  rolling 
off  a  log.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  it 
over  to  one  corner  where  it  will  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  cultivation  of  the  garden. 
It  is  one  of  the  first  vegetables  of  the 
season,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  one 
of  the  most  popular. 

Rhubarb  can  be  grown  on  most  any  type 
of  soil.  It  is  a  very  heavy  feeder  and 
will  respond  to  abundance  of  manure.  This 
is  to  be  expected  for  it  has  a  very  large 
leaf  area  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  the 
edible  parts.  Rhubarb  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  cut  up 
an  old  root  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
eyes  and  it  will  continue  to  grow.  Do 
not  set  them  too  close  together  for  best- 
results. 

There  is  one  feature  about  rhubarb  that 
has  always  been  interesting  to  me.  It 
is  a  member  of  the  buckwheat  family.  I 
could  never  associate  buckwheat  cakes  with 
rhubarb  pies. 


Controlling  Red  Mites 

Can  red  mites  be  controlled  better  by 
ume  sulphur  or  a  lubricating  oil  emulsion. 
— B.  c..  New  York. 

1 1  is  usually  found  that  where  orchards 

are  sprayed  every  year  with  lime  sul¬ 
phate  that  red  mites  are  controlled  fair¬ 
ly  well.  If  they  are  unusually  numerous 
it  is  advised  to  spray  with  a  three  or 
four  percent  lubricating  oil  as  a  delayed 
dormant  spray.  The  spray  should  be 
applied  to  apple  trees  before  the  buds 
reach  the  silver  stage  and  on  peach 
trees  the  application  should  be  made  be¬ 
fore  the  buds  swell.  On  peach  trees  the 
strength  of  the  spray  should  be  one  and 
r,ne-half  gallons  of  emulsion  to  50  gal¬ 
lons  of  water.  Oil  sprays  should  not  be 
applied  when  the  temperature  is  below 


Red  raspberries,  currants,  and  goose- 
ernes  are  the  hardiest  of  the  bush 
fruits. 


Demonstrated  .installed  and  serviced 
by  over 3500 FaimElectric  Specialists 


The  Deko'Light  Dealer  coma 
to  your  home  with  a  Delco-Light 
Plant  on  the  back  of  his  car. 
Withoutobligation  he  will  demote 
Strate  Delco-Light  Electricity  in 
y our  home.  He  is  a  trained 
farm  electric  specialist.  Welcome 


his  demonstration. 


TNELCO-LIGHT  men  are  factory- 
i-'  trained  men — men  who  under¬ 
stand  the  farmer’s  needs — men  who 
know  their  products — men  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  farm  electricity  on  more  than 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou¬ 
sand  farms  now  serviced  by  Delco- 
Light. 

There  is  a  Delco-Light  man  near 
you.  Ask  him  to  show  you  how  you 
can  get  the  greatest  benefit  from 
Delco-Light  farm  electricity.  Have 


him  demonstrate  Deico-Light — how 
it  operates — what  it  does.  Let  him 
show  you  how,  at  low  cost,  you  can 
have  electricity  that  does  the  chores 
— how  you  can  have  electric  light 
wherever  you  want  it — light  to  read 
by — light  to  work  by — clean,  safe } 
dependable  Delco-Light. 

If  you  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  Delco-Light  man  in  your 
community,  write  to  us  for  his  name 
and  complete  information. 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY,  Dept.  J-202  dayton,  ohio 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Domestic  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Oats 


SENSATION 


One  of  the  most  productive 
oats  in  cultivation.  1 5 

Bushels  and  upward  per  acre  are  frequent  with  large 
white  meaty  grains  weighing  44-46  lbs.  per  measured 
bushel  of  the  highest  quality.  Seed  furnished  as  low  as 
65c  per  bushel  in  quantities.  You  should  by  all  means 
try  these  oats.  Send  for  sample  and  circular. 

Theo.  Burt  &  Sons,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  REAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
C.  LIVERMORE,  Bor  A,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N,  Y. 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 

The  Old 


Sower 

Reliable  McWhorter 


Force - 
Feed 

COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow- 
ing  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  IV rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles. 


No.'_44 


Width  7  ft. 


Low . 

do-wn 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

DepfcD  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CARRIERS 

Once  used  —  Complete 
with  6-4  qt.  tills  and  di¬ 
vider.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  materialT  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 
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Spread  lime! 
Sweeten  soil U 

GET  BIG  CROPS' BIG  PROFITS 


Solvay  Pulverised  Limestone  is  helping  thou' 
sands  of  farmers  to  get  more  from  their  land. 
Solvay  is  produced  in  only  one  grade — there 
is  no  second  best — every  bag,  every  bulk  ton 
is  ground  to  the  same  fineness,,  No  effort  is 
spared  to  make  Solvay  of  greatest  benefit  to 
the  farmer. 

Solvay  produces  results  the  first  year — and 
its  good  effects  accumulate  from  year  to  year. 
Spread  Solvay  this  year— it’s  high  test,  fur' 
nace  dried,  safe — will  not  bum. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Lime  Book. 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


Make  Money  for  Potato  Growers 


EurekaPotato  Machines  take  hard  work  out  of  potato  growing. 
They  reduce  time  and  labor  costs.  They  assure  bigger  yields. 


Potato  Cutter  Potato  Planter  Traction  Sprayer 

Cuts  uniform  seed.  One  man  machines  Insures  the  crop.  Sizes, 

Operates  with  both  doing  five  operations  in  4  or  6  rows.  60  to  100 

hands  free  for  feed-  one.  Over  twenty-three  gallon  tanks.  Many 

ing.  years’  success.  styles  of  booms. 


Riding  Mulcher 

Breaks  crusts,  mulches  soil,  and 
kills  weeds  when  potato  crop  is 
young  and  tender.  8,  10  and  12 
ft.  sizes.  Many  other  uses,  with 
or  without  seeding  attachment. 


Potato  Digger 
Famous  for  getting  all  the 
potatoes,  separating  and 
standing  hard  use.  With  or 
without  engine  attachment 
or  tractor  attachment. 


All  machines  in  stock  near  you  Send  for  complete  catalogue 


EUREKA  MOWER  CO.  Box  1110,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL 

Ao  Orchard  for  $1.00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you.  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or  | 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio  j 


A  New  Labor  Saving  Implement 


Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  Le  Roy  ,N.Y. 


Before  You  Buy  a 

Single  Action  Harrow 

Investigate  the 


Clark, 


Single  Action  ;l,ui-ow.  It  has  many  desirable 
features  you  should  know  about.  The  disks — not 
the  horses — carry  the  entire  weight  of  the  machine. 
No  tongue  truck  needed.  Gangs  are  reversible;  they 
throw  the  soil  in  or  out.  Extension  type  for  gen¬ 
eral  field  work  and  orchard  tillage — 2  harrows  in 
one.  Heat  treated  disks  have  edges  forged  sharp 
—-a  Clark  “Cutaway”  process  which  makes  them  cut 
finer,  stay  sharp  and  last  longer — they  won’t  crack, 
bend  or  chip.  Clark  “Cutaway”  harrows  are  fur¬ 
nished  ready  to  use — no  extras  such  as  weight  pans 
to  buy.  Free:  Catalog  and  valuable  book  “Soil 
and  Its  Tillage.”  Send  Coupon. 


IHE  CUTAWAY  HARROW  CO., 

63  Main.  St.,  Higganum,  Conn. 
Please  send  me  FREE  catalog  and  hook, 
and  Its  Tillage.” 


‘The  Soil 
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Growing  Early  Plants 

Paper  Protectors  Prevent  Damage  From  Frost 


A  SUBSCRIBER  inquires  regarding 
the  use  of  devices  for  protecting 
plants  from  frost  in  the  field.  This 
idea  has  developed  greatly  within  the 
last  year  or  so,  and  paper  covers  are 
used  by  the  million  in  the  muskmelon 
fields  of  California. 

Manufacturers  of  hot  beds  and  cold 
frames  have  long  offered  miniature 
frames  for  forcing  plants  in  the  field. 
Home  gardeners  also  occasionally  use 
store  boxes  in  which  the  bottom  has 
been  replaced  by  a  pane  of  glass  either 
laid  on  top  or  slid  into  a  groove.  Any¬ 
thing  of  this  sort  will  serve  to  further 
the  earliness  of  rhubarb  and  to  insure 
favorable  conditions  for  early  plants  of 
tomatoes,  muskmelons  and  other  tender 
crops. 

A  number  of  other  devices  have  been 
on  the  market  at  varous  times.  One 
consisted  of  a  miniature  cloth  tent  sup¬ 
ported  by  light  strips  of  veneer  wood 
which  may  be  stuck  into  the  ground. 
Another  scheme  consists  in  the  use  of 
cones  or  domes  of  window  screen.  Such 
protectors  keep  out  insects  and  offer 
some  help  against  frost  and  wind.  .More 
recently  there  has  appeared  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  a  glass  substitute  consisting  of  win¬ 
dow  screen  which  has  been  filled  with 
a  material  similar  to  the  celluloid  of 
automobile  curtains.  One  concern  offers 
these  in  the  form  of  cones. 

Some  Protectors  Rather 
'  Expensive 

The  trouble  with  most  of  these  de¬ 
vices  is  that  they  are  too  expensive  for 
large  commercial  use.  Within  the  last 
few  years  California  growers  of  musk¬ 
melons  have  been  protecting  hills  with 
paraffin  paper.  This  has  usually  been 
placed  over  the  hills  just  after  seeding. 
Growers  now  use  two  tin  forms  to  shape 
the  paper  tent.  The  plan  is  illustrated 
in  New  Jersey  Extension  Bulletin  51, 
(New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey).  Now 
come  paraffin  paper  protectors  which 
are  molded  at  the  factory  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a  paper  drinking  cup. 
These  are  9  or  11  inches  in  diameter 
and  are  applied  to  the  hills  by  means 
of  a  metal  cone  with  a  handle  on  the 
top.  A  little  dirt  is  placed  around  the* 
edge  of  the  metal  cone  and  on  the  pro¬ 
jecting  edges  of  the  paper.  The  form  is 
then  lifted  and  the  earth  holds  it  firmly  in 
place.  These  paper  protectors  are  being 
widely  sold  in  the  West  and  are  just 
beginning  to  be  used  in  the  East.  These 
covers  are  inexpensive  and  this  type 
seems  to  offer  the  best  promise  for  use 
in  the  commercial  field. — Paul  Work. 


Fineness  of  Limestone 

For  use  on  the  soil,  limestone  should 
be  pulverized  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
a  sieve  with  ten  meshes  to  the  linear  inch. 


Fully  50%  of  it  should  pass  a  50-mesh 
sieve.  It  is  desirable  that  90%  to  95%  pass 
a  20-mesh  screen.  Limestone  of  this  grade 
should  be  fully  50%  effective  the  season 
applied.  The  cost  of  grinding  finer  than 
this  seems  to  be  greater  than  the  result¬ 
ing  increase  in  agricultural  value. 


Potash  a  Remedy  for  Corn  Root 
Rot 

“Root  rot  is  due  directly  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  plant-disease  organism,”  says 
Prof.  L.  G.  Willis,  soil  chemist  for  the 
station,  “but  susceptibility  to  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  increased  by  the  poisonous  ef¬ 
fects  of  soluble  iron  compounds  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  soil.  .  Soils  deficient  ip 
potash,  as  is  true  of  most  of  the  sandy 
types  included  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
seem  to  furnish  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  absorption  of  iron 
and  consequently  for  the  development 
of  root  rot.” 

The  best  way  to  prevent  root  rot  is 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  iron  in 
the  plants.  The  disease  may  not  be 
evident  except  that  it  causes  low  yields 
of  corn  or  results  in  a  general  lodging 
of  the  plants  as  a  result  of  weakened 
root  system.  Professor  Willis  states 
that  examination  of  the  roots  of  many 
plants  shows  them  to  be  dead  a  few 
inches  fielow  the  crown  and  if  the  stalk 
is  split,  darkened  layers  may  be  seen  in 
the  pith  at  the  lower  joints. 

Removal  of  leguminous  crops  with  a 
high  potash  content  and  applications  of 
lime  on  the  lighter  soils  causes  potash 
deficiency  and  a  resulting  increase  of 
root  rot.  Moderate  liming  to  increase 
yields  of  legumes  to  be  plowed  under 
for  soil  improvement  may  be  allowable, 
states  Professor  Willis,  but  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of  lime  to  in¬ 
crease  the  absorption  of  iron  by  the 
corn  plant  and  a  resulting  attack  by  the 
root  rot  organisms. 

The  disease  generally  is  not  detected 
until  the  appearance  of  the  plant  shows 
it  to  be  prevalent.  Then  it  is  too  late 
to  combat  the  disease  during  that  sea¬ 
son.  The  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  potash  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  used  under  corn  on  infested  land. 


Beans  High  in  Moisture 

“Beans  in  our  section  are  testing  from 
20  to  25%  moisture.  I  am  wondering  if 
this  will  cause  any  trouble  when  warm 
weather  comes  and  how  we  can  prevent  it." 
— F.  A.,  New  York. 

EVENTEEN  percent  of  moisture  is 
about  the  limit  for  good  keeping 
qualities  and  we  expect  you  may  have 
trouble  when  warm  weather  comes. 
Possibly  it  may  help  to  spread  them 
out  in  thin  layers,  or  we  understand 
that  some  dryers  are  planning  to  dry 
them  artificially.  With  the  present 
market  price  it  may  not  pay  to  have 
this  done. 

Every  grower  should  have  a  germina¬ 
tion  test  made  of  his  seed  as  freezing 
temperatures  may  have  injured  the 
beans  because  of  their  high  moisture 
content. 


The  plant  protectors  which  are  made  of  paraffine  paper  comes  already  shaped,  [t 
is  placed  within  the  metal  bell  and  put  over  a  plant  or  hill.  The  projecting  edge  Is 
covered  with  earth  and  the  bell  is  removed. 
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on  your 

motor  oil 

\p° 


Twenty  thousand  farmers  use 
the  G.  L.  F.  to  buy  farm  sup¬ 
plies  for  them  to  the  extent  of  ten 
million  dollars  a  year.  If  you  are 
one  of  the  20,000,  you  are  saving 
on  your  feed,  your  seed,  and  your 
fertilizer  requirements.  Now  you 
can  save  on  oil,  too,  and  have 
G.  L.  F.  quality. 

G.  L.  F.  oils  meet  the  specifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Rural  Engineers  at 
Cornell.  The  prices  are  set  on  a 
cooperative,  non-profit  basis.  The 
results:  Oils  that  do  their  job,  at 
prices  that  save  you  a  tidy  sum 
in  a  few  months’  time.  Get  a  sup¬ 
ply  to  last  you  through  the  Spring 
and  Summer. 


PRICE  PER  GALLON 


SS 

15 

T«r* 

Gal. 

Gal. 

GaL 

S-Gal 

Dram 

Dm* 

Dru* 

C  us 

FORD  VELVET 

CHATTERLESS 

.59 

.63 

.70 

.76 

G  .  L.  F  MEDIUM 

.59 

.63 

.70 

.76 

(for  90%  of  cars) 

G.  L.  F  HEAVY 
(old  cars  and 

.64 

.68 

.74 

.79 

light  trucks) 

G.  L.  F  TRACTOR  A 

.64 

.68 

.74 

.79 

G.  L.  F.  TRACTOR  B 

.66 

.70 

.76 

.81 

FORDSON  TRACTOR 

.68 

.72 

.78 

.86 

TRANSMISSION  OIL 

.51 

.55 

.61 

.68 

PRICES  NETT.  Freight  paid  to 
your  station.  Packages  free. 
Terms  —  Orders  under  $30.00 
cash  with  order;  over  $ 30.00 
sight  draft  B/ L  attached.  Specify 
your  bank. 

G.  L.F. 

MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 
307  South  Franklin  St./ 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Become 
a  Tree 
Expert 

We  Pay  You 
While 
Learning 


No  Experience  Here’s  your  big  chanc 

_ »  to  start  in  a  noble  am 

Required  profitable  profession. 

can  travel,  with  ex-  n.  .  _  , 

pa,!d  and  y°u  start  Big  Deitianc 

ami  hLi  alm®st  immediately.  We  furnish  books 
tools.  Instruction  and  employment  under  high- 
r  ree  Tonic  ,es,t  recognized  authorities.  Bart- 
Write  lett  exBerts  earn  fine  incomes. 

18  end  on7  **  Tou  are  between  «r  .,  T  , 

able  d  S0'  ambltIous.  willing  and  Write  loday 
( BARTLETT  COOPERATIVE  SCHOOL 

Stamford6®11011  of  the  F’  K  Bartlett  Tree  Expert  Co. 
—  Connccticai 


More  Money  Needed  for  Dirt 
Roads 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

extensively  and  find  it  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  way  to  spend  the  taxpayers’ 
t  money.  Snow  removal  has  just  started 
and  of  course  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  taxpayers,  yet  most  ap¬ 
preciate  that  they  are  deriving  some  bene¬ 
fit  in  the  way  of  getting  doctors  in  their 
communities  in  cases  of  sickness  and  better 
winter  roads  for  the  marketing  of  their 
produce. 

I  think  the  road  problem  could  be  greatly 
helped  if  the  manner  of  selecting  the  town 
superintendents  were  appointive  instead  of 
elective,  so  that  in  the  event  of  their 
getting  a  poor  inexperienced  official  that 
the  official  could  be  immediately  removed 
and  an  experienced  one  appointed. 

The  elected  town  superintendent  of  high¬ 
ways  is  somewhat  a  tool  of  the  taxpayers, 
not  daring  to  make  an  enemy;  if  he  works 
for  the  interest  of  the  town  from  an  eco¬ 
nomical  standpoint,  he  will  not  give  entire 
satisfaction  as  most  taxpayers  will  ask  that 
certain  jobs  be  done  that  are  unreasonable 
and  would  be  too  expensive,  if  given  con¬ 
sideration,  to  allow  the  moneys  that  are 
available  to  gr  e  all  the  taxpayers  a  benefit 
in  any  one  year.  The  superintendent  of 
highways  should  be  working  under  some 
department  of  highways,  perhaps  the  same 
as  now  and  the  town  board,  and  should 
be  answerable  to  them  and  not  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  taxpayer. 

I  have  been  superintendent  of  highways 
six  years  and  have  never  worked  harder 
to  make  things  count  from  every  stand¬ 
point  and  all  I  can  hear  is  constant 
criticism. — L.  Van  Allen. 

*  *  * 

Bad  Places  All  Fixed 

T  HAVE  been  superintendent  of  the  high- 
A  way  of  the  town  of  Benson  for  the 
.  past  ten  years.  I  have  gone  through  all  of 
that  trouble  you  refer  to  in  your  letter. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  frost 
is  going  out  of  the  ground,  cars  have  been 
stuck  in  those  holes.  I  marked  all  of 
those  places  and  drew  in  stone  to  fill  up 
the  holes  and  then  drew  in  gravel  to  level 
it  up.  I  have  gravelled  most  all  of  my 
roads  and  now  have  no  -trouble  in  the 
spring  or  fall.  We  have  our  roads  all 
scraped  for  cars  this  winter  and  only  at 
a  cost  of  $100  more  than  for  sleighs. 

I  find  that  keeping  the  ditches  open  and 
also  the  sluices,  and  putting  the  gravel  on, 
that  farmers  will  have  good  roads.  Of 
course  the  superintendent  should  have  the 
town  board  with  him.  My  supervisor  and 
the  town  board  cooperate  with  me.' — Lewis 
L.  Snell. 


Effect  of  a  Balance  Wheel  on 
Power 

“If  I  hacl  a  balance  wheel  for  a  wood 
saw  that  was  30  inches  across  and  weigh¬ 
ed  90  pounds  and  one  15  Inches  across  that 
was  the  same  weight,  which  would  give 
the  most  power?” — G.  C. 

CT RICTLY  speaking  a  balance  wheel 
^  does  not  give  power,  but  simply  ab¬ 
sorbs  power  while  starting  and  when  the 
machine  otherwise  would  tend  to  race  and 
stores  it  up  to  be  delivered  at  any  time 
when  any  sudden  or  unusual  call  for  pow*er 
comes  on,  as  when  the  saw  strikes  a  larger 
or  harder  pole.  Thus  it  not  only  allows 
a  smaller  engine  to  be  used,  but  gives  a 
much  steadier  and  smoother  operation. 

As  regards  the  size  and  type  of  balance 
wheel,  the  heavier  the  wheel  and  the 
farther  the  weight  is  concentrated  out 
from  the  center,  the  greater  the  momen¬ 
tum  or  stored  energy  of  the  wheel.  The 
diameter  of  the  wheel  is  restricted  to  a 
considerable  extent,  however,  by  the  speed 
of  revolution,  since  at  high  speeds  too 
great  a  diameter  will  produce  so  great  a 
centrifugal  or  bursting  force  as  to  throw 
the  wheel  to  pieces. 

The  gyroscopic  or  stabilizing  of  a  large 
flywheel  must  also  be  considered,  since  a 
rapidly  revolving  flywheel  has  a  tendency 
always  to  revolve  in  the  same  plane,  and 
if  the  machine  moves  around  while  in 
operation,  the  flywheel  often  exerts  very 
heavy  forces  tending  to  snap  the  flywheel 
off  of  the  shaft. — I.  W.  D. 


Costly  NOT  to  Have 

When  it  comes  to  the  lowest  pos¬ 
sible  mileage  cost,  a  good  tire  is 
only  half  the  battle. 

The  other  half  is  the  service  per¬ 
formed  for  you  by  your  local 
Goodyear  dealer. 

He  makes  sure  the  tire  you  buy  is 
the  right  size  and  type  for  your  car. 

He  mounts  it  on  the  rim  for  you. 

He  fills  it  with  air. 

During  the  whole  life  of  that  tire 
he  is  pledged  to  help  you  give  it 
the  care  it  should  have  to  deliver 
the  maximum  results. 

This  service  cuts  down  your  tire 
bills.  It  saves  you  money.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  mighty  costly  not  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goodyear  product Sj  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 
get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out . 

Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you— whether  you  I 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  \ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  | 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  \ 

i  s 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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UNION  GRAINS 


produces  more  milk  at  less  cost 


The  total  upkeep  cost,  including 
feed  cost,  compared  with  your 
milk  receipts,  tells  the  story  of 
profit  or  loss.  When  you  buy 
dairy  feed,  don’t  figure  on  “how 
much  per  hundred  or  per  ton” 
but  on  “cost  per  100  pounds  of 
milk.”  Keep  the  figures  on  the 
profit  side  by  feeding  Union 
Grains.  One  extra  quart  of  milk 
a  day  means  $12  or  more  income 
a  year  per  cow,  and  this  more 
than  justifies  an  extra  outlay  of 
ten  dollars  a  ton  for  feed.  On 
the  average,  Union  Grains  will 
increase  each  cow’s  milk  more 
than  a  quart  a  day. 

Records  show  that  cows  fed  on 
Union  Grains  produce  more  milk 
at  less  cost  than  on  any  other 
feed.  That’s  because  Union 
Grains  has  dried  distillers’  grains 
as  its  basic  protein  source.  Added 
to  other  high  concentrates  in 


perfect  balance,  these  dried  dis¬ 
tillers’  grains  make  a  ration  that 
averages  24%  protein,  is  more 
palatable  and  offers  a  greater 
variety  in  its  sources  of  proteins 
than  any  other  feed.  Another 
factor  that  makes  Union  Grains 
the  preferred  ration  is  that  it 
keeps  cows  pepped  up  and  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  To  return  maximum 
milk  profits  for  feed  consumed,  a 
cow  must  be  kept  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition  at  all  times,  a  point 
not  appreciated  by  all  dairymen. 

You  can  depend  on  Union 
Grains — it  never  varies.  For  over 
twenty  years  it  has  been  the  same 
high-grade,  clean,  quality  feed 
it  is  today.  Give  Union  Grains 
a  try-out  and  see  how  much  more 
milk  it  will  make  your  cows  pro¬ 
duce.  Keep  a  record  of  feed  costs 
and  milk  sales  and  you’ll  stick 
to  Union  Grains.  * 


UNION  GRAINS  is  composed  of  Corn  Distillers 
Dried  Grains,  Choice  Cottonseed  Meal,  Old  Process 
Linseed  Meal,  White  Wheat  Middlings,  Winter  Wheat 
Bran,  Hominy  Meal,  Corn  Gluten  Feed,  Brewer  a* 
Dried  Grains,  %%  fine  tablet  salt. 

ANALYSIS — Protein  not  under  24%,  fat  not  under 
5%,  fiber  not  over  10%. 

Quality  in  Feed  is  Economy  in  Feeding 

Send  for  free  UBIKO  Milk  Record  Cards 

Write  us  how  many  you  can  use  and  we  will  send 
them  without  cost  to  you.  Or,  see  your  dealer;  he 
sells  Union  Grains  and  has  the  cards  for  you. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-4, ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Makers  of  UBIKO  “ World's  Record”  Buttermilk 
Egg  Mash 


Soft 

Absorbent  Texture 


Small 
rounded 
end  easy 
to  insert 


H 


Dr.  Naylor’s 

MEDICATED  TEAT  DILATORS 

the  treatment  of  Spicier,  Obstructions,  Hard  Milkers, 
Cut  and  Brused  Teats,  etc. 

Made  of  an  absorbent  texture  capable  of  carrying  the 
Medicated  Ointment  into  the  teat  canal  to  the  seat  of 
the  trouble.  They  heal  the  teat  and  keep  it  open. 

Three  doz.  Dilators,  sterilized  and  packed  in  jar  of 
Medicated  Ointment,  $1.00.  Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed 
post  paid.  Manufactured  by 

DR.  H.  W.  NAYLOR,  VETERINARIAN,  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMEN! 

Send  tor  new  Free  Catalog  show¬ 
ing  mills  cans,  palls,  strainers, 
coolers,  scales,  bottles,  bottle  caps, 
churns  and  all  dairy  supplies. 
High  quality,  low  prices.  Money- 
back  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


“PURPUL” 

MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Ete. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
2ue  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00. 


MOORE  BROS-  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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CLIP  YOUR  COWS 
IT  MEANS  MORE-- 

Cleaner  and  Better  Milk 

CUPPED  COWS  during  stable  months 
will  keep  them  clean  and  comfortable 
and  keep  dirt  out  of  the  milk  pail. 

CLIPPING  Improves  the  health  of 
CATTLE,  HORSES,  MULES,  etc.  Use 
a  GILLETTE  PORTABLE  ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING  MACHINE.  Also  furnished 
with  GROOMING  ATTACHMENTS  for 
cleaning.  Operates  on  the  light  cir¬ 
cuit  furnished  by  any  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co.  or  on  any  make  of  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Price  List  Free  on  Request 


GILLETTE  CUPPING  MACHINE  CO. 

129-131  W.  31st  St.,  Dept.  A..  New  fork,  N.  If. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Sheep  ot  Dow  Vitality  Contract  Disease 

A  good  mixture  is  as  follows:  400 
pounds  of  ground  corn  or  barley,  300 
pounds  of  oats,  200  of  middlings  and  100 
of  tankage  or  fishmeal.  Instead  of  the 
tankage  or  fishmeal,  a  mixture  of  50 
pounds  of  tankage  or  fishmeal,  25  pounds 
linseed  oil  meal,  and  25  pounds  of  ground 
alfalfa  hay  can  be  used.  When  ground 
alfalfa  hay  is  not  fed,  a  supply  of 
alfalfa  or  clover  hay  should  be  kept  be¬ 
fore  her  at  all  times. 

In  addition  to  a  ration  which  contains 
sufficient  protein,  it  is  recommended  to 
have  a  mineral  mixture  before  them  all 
the  time.  The  New  York  State  College 
recommends  a  mixture  of  30  pounds  bone 
meal,  30  pounds  of  ground  limestone,  20 
pounds  of  salt  and  20  pounds  of  tankage. 
Hogs  will  eat  this  if  it  is  placed  in  a 
feeder  where  they  can  get  at  it.  It  would 
appear  then  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
the  trouble  you  mention  is  to  feed  a  ration 
which  supplies  plenty  of  protein  and 
minerals  and  to  have  the  sow  in  good 
physical  condition  at  farrowing  time. 


#‘I  am  asking  for  Information  as  to  a 
sheep  that  I  lost  a  week  ago.  1  first  saw 
her  chewing  and  grating  her  teeth.  Then 
she  would  shake  and  twist  her  head 
around  until  she  would  fall  down  also  froth 
at  the  mouth  some  and  would  not  eat.  Now 
I  have  another  sheep  acting  about  the 
same  way.  I  have  a  flock  of  thirty.  They 
have  timothy  hay  twice  daily  and  one  bush¬ 
el  of  silage  with  twelve  quarts  of  grain 
oats,  barley,  buckwheat  bran  and  oil  meal. 
If  you  can  give  me  any  information  It  will 
be  a  favor/’ — H.  W.,  New  York. 

IN  most  flocks  of  farm  sheep  there  are 
a  few  head  that  are  not  as  strongly 
constituted  as  the  others — most  farm 
flocks  are  infested  to  a  certain  degree 
with  gad-fly  grubs  in  the  nasal  cavities 
of  the  head,  stomach  worms,  nedular 
disease  (knotty  guts)  and  less  fre¬ 
quently  lung  worms.  The  stronger 
sheep  resist  these  afflictions  better  than 
the  weaker  or  older  ones  and  of  course 
this  is  where  good  nourishing  feed  helps 
out.  About  this  time  of  year  trouble 
comes  in  the  sheep  fold  because  the 
vitality  of  the  sheep  is  reduced.  I  have 
made  this  introduction  because  I  am  not 
presumptive  enough  to  pretend  that  I 
can,  at  long  range  and  on  the  basis  of 
a  short  statement,  tell  you  posititvely 
what  the  trouble  with  your  sheep  may 
be,  but  I  am  going  to  try.  In  my  trav¬ 
els  among  sheepmen  in  different  states 
I  have  opened  dead  sheep  and  found  all 
of  the  above  mentioned  parasites  with 
the  exception  of  lung  worms  all  in  one 
sheep  and  in  a  case  where  the  immed¬ 
iate  cause  of  the  sheep’s  death  was 
pneumonia — due  of  course  to  the  debil¬ 
itated  condition  caused  by  the  ravages 
of  the  parasites. 

No  Cure  for  “Gad  Flies” 

There  is  nothing  very  indicative  about 
your  feeding  methods — I  would  cut  out 
the  silage  at  once  for  there  may  be  a 
condition  there  that  is  poisoning  your 
ewes— -this  would  cause  the  condition 
you  mention— good  sweet  silage  is  val¬ 
uable  supplementary  food  but  there  are 
three  conditions  to  avoid,  namely,  an 
excessive  amount,  moldy  or  too  sour  or 
too  much  acid.  This  means  mature 
corn, — two  pounds  a  day  is  a  safe 
amount  usually  and  often  twice  that 
amount  is  fed.  Clover  hay  would,  of 
course,  be  better.  That  is  easily  said — 
I  feed  some  timothy  and  have  not  had 
a  sick  sheep  in  over  two  years.  Your 
grain  mixture  is  excellent  and  ought  to 
offset  the  timothy  hay. 

Gad  Fly  grubs  in  the  frontal  sinuses 
of  the  head  would  or  rather  could  cause 
the  symptoms  you  mention — no  cure  for 
them  except  good  feed  for  the  sheep  and 
putting  pine  tar  on  the  noses  of  the 
sheep  in  the  summer  to  repel  the  fly 
that  deposits  the  grub — dark  basements 
in  which  the  sheep  can  lie  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  will  also  help  and  is 
practiced  among  the  good  shepherds. 
Some  one  may  tell  you  to  pour  turpen¬ 
tine  diluted  with  oil,  kerosene,  etc.,  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  sheep  but  I  have  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  such  things.  Trephining  has 
been  done  successfully  in  the  case  of 
valuable  sheep. — Mark  J.  Smith. 


Feeding  Value  of  Bean  Pods 

“Can  you  tell  me  the  value  of  bean  pods 
for  milk  cows?  How  much  would  it  take  of 
hay  for  1350  pound  horse  for  a  year  ap¬ 
proximately?”—  B.  W.,  New  York. 

DROFESSOR  E.  S.  Savage  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  as 
follows  in  answer  to  the  above  ques¬ 
tion:  “Bean  straw  is  of  about  the  same 
value,  I  should  say,  as  mixed  hay,  timo¬ 
thy  and  clover,  if  it  is  fairly  clean  and 
palatable  to  the  cows  and  it  can  be 
used  in  the  same  way  for  feeding  dairy 
cows.  The  whole  bean  plant  analyzes 
about  the  same  as  alfalfa  and  I  think  it 
’could  be  used  the  same  as  alfalfa  in  the 
ration.  Of  course,  much  would  depend 
upon  the  palatability  of  the  bean  straw 
or  the  whole  bean  plant. 

“The  other  question  with  respect  to 
the  amount  of  hay  necessary  for  a  1350 
lb.  horse,  I  would  answer  as  follows: 
From  the  results  quoted  in  bulletin  437 
I  would  figure  that  a  horse  doing  fairly 
hard  work  would  require  about  12)4 
lbs.  of  hay  per  1000  lbs.  live  weight. 
This  would  make  the  necessary  amount 
of  hay  for  a  1350  lb.  horse  about  16  to 
17  lbs.  If  this  horse  was  not  on  pasture 
at  all,  the  total  requirement  per  year 
would  be  365x16  or  5840  lbs.” 


A  Sow  That  Eats  Her  Pigs 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a  difference  of 
opinion  In  this  locality  as  to  the  prober 
diet  for  a  sow.  I  have  one  bred  Dec.  23rd 
for  the  first  time.  I  am  feeding  her  ground 
oats  three  times  a  day  and  apples  once 
a  day.  I  have  given  her  carrots  but  she 
does  not  care  for  them.  Last  year  one 
of  my  neighbor’s  sows  had  10  pigs  and 
she  ate  them  all.  Was  that  due  to  the 
t-’iet? — R.  N.,  New  York. 

*THE  statement  is  frequently  made  that 
sows  are  more  likely  to  eat  their 
pigs  if  they  are  fed  improperly  before  far¬ 
rowing,  particularly  if  they  are  fed  large 
amounts  of  some  heating  food,  such  as 
corn  meal.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  a  ration  which  does  not  contain  suf¬ 
ficient  protein  and  minerals  will  cause  this 
trouble. 

Unless  a  sow  is  especially  valuable,  it 
would  be  safer  to  dispose  of  her  after 
she  has  once  acquired  this  habit. 

The  ration  you  are  feeding  is  a  trifle 
low  In  protein  and  minerals. 


High  Herd  in  Dairy  Improve¬ 
ment  Association 

r  |  ’HE  highest  herd  of  cows  in  Dairy 
Improvement  Associations  in  New 
York  State  during  January,  is  that  own¬ 
ed  by  George  L.  True  of  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty.  This  herd  has  nine  cows  which  pro¬ 
duced  an  average  of  1681  pounds  of  milk 
and  66.2  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  month. 
The  highest  individual  milk  record  was 
made  by  a  cow  owned  by  G.  S.  Miller 
of  Stockbridge  Valley.  She  produced 
2,564  pounds  of  milk  during  the  month. 
The  highest  butterfat  record,  127,9 
pounds,  was  made  by  a  cow  owned  by 
Pleasant  Valley  Stock  Farm,  of  Onon¬ 
daga  County. 


Cow  Sucks  Herself 

We  have  a  cow  that  sucks  herself- 
can  we  prevent  this?” — F.  M.,  New  York. 

'  I  ’HE  two  simplest  ways  are  to  put  a 
common  bridle  on  her  or  to  put  a 
ring  in  her  nose  and  attach  one  or  two 
rings  to  it.  These  rings  will  interfere  with 
sucking  hut  not  seriously  with  eating. 


How  to  “Run  Down”  a  Dairy 
Farm 

/CONSTANTLY  farmers  are  told  hot* 
to  run  a  dair)-  herd,  but  seldom  <•  - 5 
they  openly  given  advice  on  how  to  1  n 

it  down.  . 

A  West  Virginia  farmer,  long  a  dairy¬ 
man,  an  honor  pupil  in  the  gracL.  - 
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For  a  well-built 
silo— order 
from  CRAINE 


Crasco  Wood-stave,  Tile, 
Famous  Craine  Triple  Wall 


Whatever  your  preference  as 
to  type,  Craine  can  serve 
you.  Years  of  experience, 
and  thousands  of  well- 
pleased  users  give  you  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  good  job. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  silo  you  are  thinking 
of  buying.  Get  our  prices. 
Let  us  show  you  what  you 
get  for  those  prices. 

And  if  you  have  a  tilting, 
weakened  silo,  get  the  facts 
about  Craine  Rebuilding. 
Why  delay?  Remember,  that 
on  an  order  for  a  new  silo, 
you  get  roof  frame  without 
charge,  if  we 
ship  before  April 
15th.  Worth 
having !  So  write 
us  today. 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  120-A-3 
Norwich, 

N.  Y. 


Perfect  silage  with 
a  Globe  Silo 

Only  the  Globe  has  the  extension 
roof,  an  exclusive  feature,  which 
reduces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity 
to  its  lowest  terms.  No  waste  un¬ 
filled  space  after  silage  settles. 
It  offers  the  cheapest  way  to 
handle  your  corn  crop.  Made  of 
selected  Canadian  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints 
and  adjustable  doors, 
it  is  absolutely  air-tight 
and  lasts  a  lifetime.  A 
Globe  Silo  increases  the 
value  of  your  farm,  the 
milk  yield  of  your  cows 
and  farm  profits. 

Write  today  for  the  name 
of  our  representative  in  your 
community  and  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla.N.Y. 


HA.Y_STRaw-COWS-BULLS-HEIFEE 

vnen  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  f < 
tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bu 
10  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs,  N.' 


Guernsey  Bull 

“re.  Accredited  Herd. 


Registered,  yearling 
by  Langwater  AR 
From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Cet  pedigree  and  low  price 
UCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVERSON,  PA. 


Registered  0. 1.  C 


■  _  “The  money  makers 
Bred  °r  mV*  V  Herd  sire(  Fall  Boal 

swine  sh-n„“d  Sprlng  pigs-  I,,air  Prices  on  profltat 
r  Snipped  on  approval. 

N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  \ 

Milking  Shorthorn  BULL  CALVE 

Merit  Y  from  Record  c 

dams  that  test  high  in  butter  fats. 

J.  E  Rr-™  TO  SBLL 

BEEDLE,  BROCKPORT,  N.  \ 

-  0EDrFwEnnoSEV  heif(,r  Palve3  Practically  pure,  wri 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 


school  of  experience  and  hard  knocks, 
offers  six  rules  for  dairymen  who  want 
to  flirt  with  bankruptcy.  It’s  this  way: 

1.  “Feed  timothy  to  cows — it’s  go  d 
for  race  horses. 

2.  “Keep  water  ice  cold — shivering 
gives  the  cows  exercise. 

3.  “Cow-testing  associations  are  need¬ 
less — they  show  how  to  save  and  know. 

4.  “Don’t  have  any  windows  in  the 
barn — the  hired  man  might  lcV  out. 

5.  “Avoid  heavy  milkers — they  take  jp 
too  much  time. 

6.  “Don’t  weigh  the  milk — it  mi^ht 
cause  extra  figuring.” 


Ration  for  Sow  with  Pigs 

"Can  you  suggest  a  good  ration  to  feed 
a  sow  with  pigs!” — D.  G.,  N.  Y. 

'T'HE  following  rations  are  suggested  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  College: 

Number  i — Corn  or  ground  barley,  70 
pounds;  standard  middlings,  15  pounds; 
tankage,  10  pounds;  chopped  alfalfa,  5 
pounds. 

Number  2 — Corn  or  ground  barley,  50 
pounds;  ground  oats,  50  pounds;  fed  with 
one-half  to  two  pounds  of  skim  milk  or 
buttermilk  for  each  pound  of  the  mixture 
fed. 

Number  3 — Corn  or  ground  barley,  50 
pounds ;  standard  middling  35  pounds ;  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal,  10  pounds,  tankage,  5 
pounds. 

Number  4 — Corn  or  ground  barley,  40 
pounds;  ground  oats,  30  pounds;  standard 
middlings,  20  pounds;  tankage,  10  pounds. 


Powdered  Milk  for  Calves 

Is  powdered  skim  milk  satisfactory  for 
raising  calves?  Can  it  be  fed  economically 
enough  to  pay  to  use  it?— J.  K.,  New  York. 

/"ANE  part  of  powdered  skim  milk  and 
nine  parts  of  water  makes  a  mix¬ 
ture  that  is  equal  in  food  value  to  skim 
milk  and  good  results  are  secured  with 
it  in  feeding  calves.  The  price  varies 
some  but  it  is  cheaper  than  feeding 
whole  milk.  It  is  less  bother  than  rais¬ 
ing  calves  with  a  calf  meal  gruel.  The 
economy  of  using  it  will  depend  some 
on  the  market  you  have  for  whole  milk. 


Milk  Adulterators  Get  Caught 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

du«ers  brought  the  average  up  to  the 
standard. 

Representatives  of  the  department  ar¬ 
rived  in  Canastota  on  January  12,  and 
subpoenas  were  served  on  plant  employees 
about  the  time  that  the  shipment  of  “re¬ 
constituted”  milk  was  started  on  its  journey 
to  New  York  City.  When  the  plant  man- 
ager.  Draper,  was  confronted  with  evi¬ 
dence  on  February  1,  he  is  declared  to 
have  admitted  that  the  shipments  had  been 
expanded  by  reconstructing  milk  from  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  water.  During  the  month 
of  December,  1926,  milk  shipments  aver¬ 
aged  about  50  cans  per  day  greater  than 
the  receipts,  although  no  evidence  was  ob¬ 
tained  showing  the  use  of  condensed  milk 
during  this  month. 

At  the.  re-opening  of  the  hearing  before 
Commissioner  Pyrke  on  February  23,  1927, 
evidence  was  submitted  by  Kenneth  F.  Fee, 
Director  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau 
of  the  Department  showing  that  the  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  department  arrived  at  the 
plant  January  12,  just  at  the  time  that  a 
car  of  milk  was  about  to  be  shipped. 
Testimony  showed  that  the  original  bill 
of  lading  for  this  shipment  called  for  431 
cars  of  fluid  milk.  The  waybill  under 
which  this  shipment  was  to  be  moved  called 
for  372  cars  of  fluid  milk  in  car  No.  6466 
and  58  cans  of  fluid  milk  overflow  which 
had  been  loaded  on  the  train. 

It  was  brought  out  at  the  hearing  that 
the  Smith  Bros.  Milk  and  Cream  Co., 
requested  the  privilege  of  substituting  an¬ 
other  bill  of  lading  for  the  original  bill, 
the  substitute  calling  for  331  cans  of  fluid 
milk  and  100  cans  of  “reconstructed  milk”. 
This  action  was  apparently  decided  upon 
after  the  presence  of  the  inspectors  had 
been  noted.  Copies  of  the  original  bills  of 
lading  and  waybills  and  of  the  substituted 
bills  of  lading  and  waybills  were  submitted 
as  evidence  at  the  hearing. 
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Ask  your  agent  to  show  yon  a  new 
De  Laval.  Try  one  side-by-side  with 
any  other  machine.  Not  one  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  does  so  fails  to  choose  the 
De  Laval.  Sold  on  easy  terms.  Trade 
allowances  made  on  old  separators. 


THESE  brand-new  De  Laval  Separators 
are  now  on  display  by  De  Laval  Agents. 
We  invite  all  cream  separator  users  to 
see  and  try  them,  for  we  are  confident  all  who 
do  so  will  agree  that  they  are  the  best  cream 
separators  ever  made.  They  are  the  crowning 
achievement  in  nearly  50  years  of  separator 
manufacture  and  leadership.  New  features  are; 

I.  Turaable  Supply  Can.  The  supply 
can  may  be  turned  so  that  tinware  and  bowl 
may  be  put  in  place  or  removed  without 
lifting  the  supply  can  from  its  position  on  the 
separator.  Every  user  will  like  this  feature. 

2.  Easier  Turning.  For  three  years  the 
De  Laval  experimental  and  engineering 
departments  have  been  conducting  extensive 
tests,  to  develop  still  easier  turning  separators. 
The  results  of  these  tests  are  embodied  in  this 
new  series,  which  both  start  and  turn  easier 
than  any  other  machines  of  even  less  capacities. 

3.  011  Window.  The  new  oil  window 
enables  you  to  see  at  all  times  the  level  and 
condition  of  the  oil.  It  shows  at  a  glance  whether 
or  not  the  separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl.  All  new  De  Lavals 
have  the  wonderful  “floating  howl,”  now  used 
in  De  Laval  Separators  with  such  wonderful 
results.  It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly 
without  vibration,  with  the  least  power  and 
wear,  skims  cleaner  and  delivers  a  richer, 
smoother  cream. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co* 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadwcy  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  St. 


See  cmdtry 
the 


De  Laval 


lijp?2*-'  aT  For  2000  years 
&  Holsteins  have  been  bred  for 
ruggedness.  They  thrive  in  all 
climates  and  sections  without  ex* 
pert  care  and  produce  profitably 
under  varied  conditions. 

Write  for  literature 
ythe  "Extension  Servlet  • 

HOLSTESNt^FRIESfAM 

Association  y  Amekjca 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Ilfrrd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


Fnr  Sale  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Accredited  Service 
Bulls,  Bull  Calves  and  Cows. 

MAPLE  AVE.  STOCK  FARM,  C.  T.  Rogers,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


FOR  SAI  F‘  Two  (2)  Ayrshire 

1  Y>1V  xJtlluLi.  bull  calyes  from 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows 
sired  by  Shorewood  Royal  Beacon 
Yearling  Jersey  bull  out  of  Gold  Medal 
dam.  Sires  dam  a  silver  medal  cow. 

Herd  Accredited 

Address  H.  L.  PAGE  Guilford, 

Manager  Conn. 


Frtr  SsIa  BULL  CALVES,  sired 
*  kJd.lv  by  Delhvood  Defender 
whose  dam  has  an  official  record  of 
15,274.9  lbs.  of  milk,  and  832.23  lbs.  of 
butterfat.  From  Advanced  Registry 
dams.  Prices  from  $100  to  $200  each. 

Accredited  Herd 
GIRDLE  RIDGE  FARMS,  Katorafc,  N.  Y. 


DAZEY 


American  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1927 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec 
trie  adds  a  charn 
-  to  churning  anc 
brings  better  re¬ 
sults  in  butte; 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning  01 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  ^  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
•Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

meSHIP  FOR  EASTER! 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City.  Estab¬ 
lished  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for  your 
live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27.  . 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.  Inc  ,  ^  Merchants! 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y.  City 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  Quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO 
Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


READ-SHIP-CONVINCE  YOURSELF 

BROILERS  WANTED 


It  is  our  busiiiess  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost -price  to  us. 

We  allow  25o  for  each  1-trlp  we  receive 

SHIP  BROILERS  FOR  EASTER  SUNDAY 
April  11-12-13-14-15 

Wire  or  Write  >ot  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well -packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 


MILK  PRICES 

~PHE  following  are  the  April 
*  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  ot 
J01-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

C!a  Dairymen's  Sheffield 

League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

2  Fluid  Craem  .. 

2  A  Fluid'  Cream  ...  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.35 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 
Sheffield  April  prices  were  not  available 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  They  will  be 
announced  next  week. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  April,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.85. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  March,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.90. 

Interstate  Producers"" 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3 %  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  DOWN  AND  UP  AGAIN 

CREAMERY  Mar.  23, 

SALTED  Mar.  22  Mar.  15  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  .  .491/2-50  48(4-49(4  41%.-42(4 

Extra  (92  sc  )49  -  48  -48(4  -41 /z 

84-91  score  ..47(4-48%  46%-4 7%  39  -41 

Lower  G’d’s  46  -  47  46  -46(/2  -38(4 

We  have  had  a  most  erratic  market 
since  our  last  report.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  week  foreign  butter  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  being  a  strong  factor  in  press¬ 
ing  the  market  downward.  European 
markets  have  been  unusually  weak  and 
considerable  foreign  butter  has  been 

seeking  an  outlet  in  America  at  45c 
landed  in  New  York  City  duty  paid. 
Some  marks  were  even  offered  at  less. 
Furthermore  a  large  quantity  of  foreign 
butter  has  been  bought  to  arrive  on  the 
24th  and  25th.  In  contrast  to  these  free 
supplies  from  other  shores  our  domestic 
production  has  shown  no  increase  and 
advices  from  producing  sections  do  not 
indicate  any  material  increase  in  the 
make  for  the  rest  of  the  month. 

In  spite  of  the  very  unsettled  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  market  producers  can  en¬ 
joy  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in  the 
fact  that  prices  are  approximately  7  to 
8  cents  better  than  they  were  a  year 
ago  which  means  a  lot  to  those  produc¬ 
ers  whose  prices  are  based  on  the  price 
of  92  score  butter. 


Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


HIGHEST  FOR  O  A  C 
PRICES  OLD 

We  take  good  ana  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y 


U/nni  BLANKETS.  Send  us  your  wool  and 

Yv  U'UJ.L,  BATTING.  we  will  make  it  Into 

warm,  fluffy,  Datts  or  beautiful  serviceable  blankets.  We 
sell  direct.  Write  today  for  samples  and  descriptive  folder. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 
Dept.  G.  Lynn  St.,  West  Unity,  Ohio 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


RAMS  (Yearlings)  suitable  for  the 

n/llllv  production  of  early  market 
lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


DORSET 


CHEESE  HOLDS  FIRM 


STATE  Mar.  23, 

FLATS  Mar.  22  Mar.  15  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 23-23'/2  23-23(4  2214-23 

Fresh  Av’ge  . 22-22(4  22-22(4  21  -22 

Held  fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27</2-29 

Held  Av’ge  . 26-26(4  26-26'4  26  -27 


The  cheese  market  is  holding  very 
firm,  especially  on  states.  The  distribut¬ 
ing  trade  is  rather  quiet  but  sentiment 
is  very  firm  not  only  on  held  State,  flats 
but  also  on  fresh  make.  Buying  interest 
is  becoming  more  evident  in  fresh  made 
State  flats  and  on  the  22nd  the  market 
was  pretty  well  cleared  of  stocks. 
Whether  this  sentiment  is  a  forerunner 
to  an  improvement  in  prices  is  hard  to 
say  and  at  any  rate  at  the  moment 
prices  are  very  firm.  Last  week  your 
reporter  interviewed  a  large  cheese 
operator  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  one  greater  complaint  with  State 
cheese  is  that  it  gets  on  the  market  too 
fresh.  He  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
would  take  better  if  held  a  little  longer. 


275  Acres,  Riverside.  Equipt. 
500,000  Ft.  Valuable  Timber  — 


Estimated  besides  1500  cds.  wood;  Vi  mile  sawmill,  only 
2)4  miles  hustling  RR.  town  over  Improved  road;  all 
water  sports  in  beautiful  river,  fields  level  &  smooth,  A-l 
potato  and  corn  land;  spring  water  &  wire-fencing;  splen¬ 
did  9 -room  bouse,  bathroom,  running  water,  large  base¬ 
ment  barn,  other  bldgs.  A  wonderful  property  at  $4950, 
part  cash  &  horses,  10  cows,  heifers,  poultry,  wagons, 
machinery  &  tools  left  for  quick  buyer.  Details  pg.  13 
big  lllus.  Spring  Catalog.  Copy  free.  STROUT 
AGENCY,  255-B,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


EGGS  HOLD  THEIR  OWN 


NEARBY  Mar.  23, 

WHITE  Mar.  22  Mar.  15  1926 

Selected  Extras  ..33-34  33  -34  40-41 

Extra  Firsts  . 31-32  31  -32  38-39 

Av'ge  Extras  ....29-30  29  -30  34-37 

Firsts  . 27-28  27  -  28  32-33 

Gathered  . 25-30  25  -30  30-36 

Pullets  . 25-26  25  -26  32-33 


BROWNS 

ancy  . 30-32  29( 2-31  34-38 


Nearby  white  eggs  are  still  holding  to 
the  same  quotations  that  prevailed  a 
week  ago,  in  spite  of  the  much  heavier 
receipts  that  are  not  clearing  as  well  as 
they  might.  Most  of  the  receivers  are 
holding  the  surplus  in  anticipation  of  a 
better  demand  as  the  pre-Easter  season 
approaches.  There  are  reports  that  in 
some  quarters  prices  have  been  shaded 
to  inside  quotations  but  there  is  enough 
business  at  the  above  quotations  to 
warrant  their  being  reported.  Brown 
eggs  on  the  other  hand,  have  improved 
just  a  shade  and  although  they  are  not 
outselling  whites  nevertheless  they  oc¬ 
cupy  a  very  firm  position. 

LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET 


FOWLS 

Mar.  23, 
Mar.  22  Mar.  15  1926 

Colored 

-28 

32-33 

Leghorns 

-29 

31-32 

BROILERS  _ _ 

40-45 

45-55 

CAPONS  . 

32-35 

-55 

TURKEYS  . 

35-40 

35-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

_ 27-28 

27-28 

31-32 

The  live  poultry  market 

on  the 

22nd 

was  more  or  less  an  unsettled  affair. 
Receivers  and  buyers  could  not  agree 
on  a  price  and  it  was  not  until  the  23rd 
they  eventually  came  together.  Most 
fowls  passed  through  the  trade  at  28c 
with  a  few  sales  on  better  quality  stock 
at  29c.  Express  broilers  have  been  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  market  from 
the  producer’s  standpoint  during  the 
past  week.  Rhode  Island  Reds  sold 
anywhere  from  50  to  53c  depending  on 
the  quality  while  Plymouth  Rocks  sold 
as  high  as  57c,  bringing  the  market  on 
a  par  with  last  year. 

The  poultry  market  has  tended  to 
drag  behind  that  of  a  year  ago.  On 
April  17  marks  a  double  holiday.  April 
17  is  Easter,  while  on  the  17th  and  18th 
the  Jewish  people  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over.  The  Easter  holiday  created  a 
special  demand  for  live  fowls,  capons, 
ducks,  geese,  rabbits,  squabs  and  pig¬ 
eons.  Baby  bunnies,  weaning  age,  sell 
well  at  this  time.  Kid  goats  are  also 
in  demand  for  the  Italian  trade. 

The  Jewish  people  at  the  time  of  their 
Passover  prefer  fat  turkeys,  fat  fowls 
and  geese.  The  best  market  days  for 
both  Easter  and  Passover  will  be  the 
13th  to  the  15th  although  one  cannot 
go  wrong  by  getting  stock  in  as  early 
as  the  12th.  It  will  be  rather  hazardous 
to  wait  as  late  as  the  15th  to  have  the 
stock  arrive  for  most  of  the  buying  will 
be  finished  by  that  time  for  most  of,the 
buyers  will  be  paying  more  attention  to 
the  holiday  specialties.  Furthermore 
plan  to  have  your  shipments  arrive  not 
earlier  than  the  12th  but  not  later  than 
the  morning  of  the  15th,  preferably  the 
14th. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago ) 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  15 

Last 

Year 

Wheat,  May  . 

. .  .1.32% 

1-37% 

1.57/s 

Corn,  May  . 

Oats,  May  . 

...  -74% 

■763/4 

.723/4 

. ..  .44% 

.45(4 

.39 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 
Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

..  1.423^ 

1.473/4 

1.87 '/a 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel  . , 
Oats,  No,  2  . 

■  89/2 

•87(4 

.53/2 

.49 

FEEDS  Mar.  20, 


(At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  12 

1926 

Gr'd  Oats  . 

33.00 

28.00 

Sp’g  Bran  ..... 
H'd  Bran  . 

30.50 

27.00 

32.50 

30.00 

Stand’d  Mids  ... 

_ 31.50 

31.50 

27.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 

36.50 

34.00 

Flour  Mids  . . . . 

_ 35.00 

35.00 

30.00 

Red  Dog  . 

. 38.50 

38.50 

34.00 

Wh.  Hominy  .. 

_ 30.00 

31.50 

29.00 

Yel.  Hominy  ... 

31.50 

29.00 

Corn  Meal  . 

. 30.00 

31.00 

29.00 

Gluten  Feed  . . , 

36.75 

35.50 

Gluten  Meal  ... 

_ 46.75 

46.75 

45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 34.00 

34.00 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

_ 37.00 

37.00 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

39.50 

38.50 

Meal  . 

45.00 

46.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


POTATO  MARKET  EASIER 


STATE 

Mar.  22 

Mar.  15 

Mar.  23, 
1926 

150  lb.  sack 
Bulk,  180  lb. 

$3.10-3.35 

3.75-3.90 

3.35-3.60 

4.00-4.25 

7.75-8.00 

MAINE 

150  ib.  sack 
Bulk,  180  Ib. 

3.50-3.25 

4.35-4.65 

3.85-4.00 

4.60-5.00 

7.00-7.25 

8.25-8.50 

PENN. 

150  Ib.  sack 
Bulk,  180  Ib. 

3.10-3.25 

3.75-3.90 

3.25-3.50 

3.90-4.10 

_ _ .  _  ■ 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  fb.  sack 
Bulk,  180  Ib. 

6!00-6.15 

5.25-5.50 

6.10-6.35 

7.25-7.50 

8.50-8.90 

The  slight  spurt  the  potato  market 
experienced  last  week  brought  out  more 
stock  than  the  trade  could  absorb  at 
the  existing  quotations  and  as  a  result 
prices  dropped  off  to  a  marked  degree 
In  western  New  York  some  buyers 
were  paying  $1.25  per  bushel  but  it  was 
not  long  before  they  revised  their  fig, 
ures  to  an  even  dollar.  Growers  refus* 
ed  to  do  business  at  80  to  90c  per  bush¬ 
el.  Had  roads  been  better,  it  is  said 
that  a  great  deal  more  stock  would  have 
come  forward.  There  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  we  still  have  plenty  of  pota¬ 
toes  back  in  the  country  which  undoubt¬ 
edly  substantiates  our  point  that  there 
is  little  likelihood  of  a  very  sharp  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  prices.  There  is  every 
indication  that  the  market  is  going  to 
hold  steady  through  to  the  end. 

Of  course,  the  weather  is  going  to 
write  most  of  the  history.  But  now 
that  Florida  potatoes  are  coming  for¬ 
ward  quite  freely  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  definite  time  when  they  will  be  a 
real  factor.  As  yet  Florida  potatoes  are 
too  high  to  disturb  the  old  potato  mar¬ 
ket.  These  new  stocks  are  moving  into' 
very  select  channels  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  price.  No.  1  Spaulding 
Rose  were  selling  for  $14  per  barrel  on 
the  22nd.  Poor  stock  sold  as  low  as 
$6.50  and  it  was  not  worth  that. 

BEAN  MARKET  SLOW 

The  bean  market  has  been  quite  slow 
of  late.  The  demand  has  been  dragging 
and  trade  stagnant.  Pea  beans  are 
holding  steady  at  $4.75  to  $5.50  which 
we  quoted  last  week.  Red  kidneys  are 
selling  from  $6.75  to  $7.25  for  the  most 
choice,  25c  under  last  week’s  quotations. 

Occasionally  some  very  fine  lots  are 
still  sold  at  the  old  prices  but  not 
enough  business  is  done  at  those  figures 
to  warrant  quotations.  Domestic  white 
kidneys  are  still  at  $6.50  to  $7.25,  mar¬ 
rows  $6.25  to  $7. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  CABBAGE 

Although  prices  on  State  Danish  cab¬ 
bage  on  the  22nd  were  still  at  $16  to 
$20  a  ton,  nevertheless  the  market  act¬ 
ually  favored  the  buyer  and  the  tone 
ruled  weak.  Florida  is  shipping  very 
full  supplies  as  well  as  Texas,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  It 
can  be  shown  therefore  that  these  new 
stocks  are  bound  to  create  competition 
for  the  old  crop. 


HAY  JUST  ABOUT  STEADY 


The  hay  market  is  just  about  holding 
its  own.  The  first  Hudson  River  boat 
got  in  this  last  week  with  400  bales,  but 
for  these  we  might  see  a  stronger  mar¬ 
ket.  On  the  22nd  timothy  No.  1  sold 
for  $26,  No.  2,  $24  to  $25,  No.  3  $22 
to  $23,  poorer  stock  down  as  low  as 
$17.  No.  1  light  clover  mixed  $24  to 
$25.  Other  grades  down  to  $21.  Rye 
straw  slid  again  and  is  now  $23  to  $24. 


Off  Goes  Another  $50 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  1 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price,  jf  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  nib 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventual 
finds  a  buyer. 


We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKlLL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 


Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  March  these 
Ing  price  of  this  fine  young  Hojste  " com 
was  $300  cash  f.  o.  b.  He  is  still  on  sow 
On  April  1  the  price  was  reduced  to 
That  will  be  the  price  for  April.  “ 
sold  on  May  1  the  price  will  be  Sa 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  win  - 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  f.  z-  • 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Tl?_ 


Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y, 
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The  Farm  News 

Federal  Land  Band  Appraisers  Have  Conference 


'T'HE  Federal  Land  Bank  of  Springfield 
*  rounded  out  its  first  ten  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  with  a  record  of  loans  amounting  to 
approximately  $50,000,000  to  16,000  farmers 
in  the  8  northeastern  states — New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  New  England.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  task  was  a  just  cause  for 
celebration  which  last  week  took  the  form 
of  a  dinner  at  the  conclusion  of  a  4-day 
conference  of  the  39  federal  appraisers. 

George  W.  Norris,  the  first  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 
in  Washington  and  now  Governor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
told  of  the  experiences  in  laying  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  foundation  for  the  Act  which 
Congress  had  passed  in  July,  1916,  creating 
these  12  Federal  land  banks  which  have 
grown  in  the  decade  to  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  farm  mortgage  system  with  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  outstanding  in  loans  to 
nearly  400,000  farmers. 

Judge  Charles  E.  Lobdell  General  Coun¬ 
sel  and  Fiscal  Agent  said  that  “the  in¬ 
spiration  to  serve’’  was  the  factor  which 
has  been  primarily  responsible  for  the  con¬ 
spicuous  success  of  the  Springfield  bank 
and  its  1 1  coordinate  institutions.  “Today,” 
he  said,  “the  major  problems  have  been 
solved  and  are  behind  us.  The  future  is 
bright,  so  much  so  that  I  regard  my  con¬ 
nection  with  the  system  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  my  life.” 

Borrowers  Buy  Stock 

“This  is  certainly  a  unique  organization,” 
said  Dr.  George  F.  Warren  of  the  college 
of  agriculture  at  Ithaca  speaking  in  the 
triple  capacity  of  president  of  a  National 
Farm  Loan  Association,  a  borrower,  and  a 
director  of  the  bank.  “When  a  farmer 
borrows  of  an  ordinary  bank,  it  soon  owns 
his  farm,  but  when  he  borrows  from  the 
bederal  Land  Bank  he  -  owns  the  bank.” 
He  referred  to  the  stock  which  each  bor¬ 
rower  purchases  in  his  local  National  Farm 
Loan  Association  which,  in  turn,  buys  a 
like  amount  of  stock  in  the  bank.  He  ex¬ 
plained  the  interest  which  these  borrowing 
farmers  have  in  the  bank  by  electing  3 
of  the  directors  and  that  a  fourth  is 
chosen  from  names  proposed  by  them  and 
that  3  are  appointed  by  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  at  Washington. 

“This  bank  and  this  cooperative  system,” 
declared  Dr.  Warren,  “has  been  even  more 
successful  than  was  anticipated  by  its 
friends.  It  has  come  through  seven  of  the 
worst  years  American  agriculture  lias  ex¬ 
perienced  and  the  bank  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  local 
associations  are  taking  more  interest  and 
more  responsibility  in  recent  years.” 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  representing  the 
appraisers  of  the  district,  told  of  the 
pleasures  and  the  trials  of  the  men  who 
represent  the  government  as  federal  of¬ 
ficials  in  making  appraisals  upon  farms. 
He  conveyed  to  the  audience,  in  his  able 
style,  a  bit  of  the  pathos  and  humor  which 
Income  the  daily  lot  of  the  appraisal  force 
in  their  dealings  with  farmers  who  desire 
loans. 

'Since  organization  the  bank  has  loaned- 
more  than  $50,000,000  to  nearly  16,000 
fanners,  representing  about  16%  of  the 
total  farm  mortgage  indebtedness  of  the 
e!&ht  states  in  the  district,”  stated  Presi¬ 
dent  Edward  H.  Thomson.  “We  now 
have  outstanding  in  New  York  $21,500,000, 
Hew  Jersey  $4,300,000,  Connecticut,  $4,- 
250,ooo.  Massachusetts,  $4,000,000,  Ver- 
mont,  $3,500,000,  Rhode  Island,  $390,000, 

iJew  Hampshire,  $r, 000, 000,  and  in  Maine 
000, 000. 


well  trimmed  and  some  spraying  done,  as 
buds  are  opening  fast,  with  good  show  for 
fruit,  if  no  cold  snap  comes.  St.  Patrick’s 
day  was  one  of  the  mildest  on  record,  and 
the  first  half  of  March  was  surely  lamb¬ 
like,  despite  the  Groundhog’s  seeing  his 
shadow.  Some  plowing  done  and  ground 
turns  up  nice,  dry  and  friable.  Fall  plow- 
el  ground  is  in  fine  shape.  A  little  oats 
sowed,  much  ground  manured,  ready  for 
plowing,  seed  potatoes  coming  in  slowly 
as  season  is  rather  ahead  of  those  of  last 
few  years.  Eggs  plentiful,  apples  selling 
fairly  well,  especially  those  of  better 
grades.  Meadows  greening  up  fast  and  a 
few  herds  turned  out  a  few  hours  at  a 
time  nice  days.  Milk  flow  good  and  more 
herds  being  tested  for  tuberculosis  than 
usual.  Some  farm  sales  but  not  as  many 
as  usual. 

The  Interstate  Fair  Association  and 
Granges  of  the  county  are  planning  to  ar¬ 
range  exhibits  next  fall  to  display  the 
quality  and  flavor  of  New  Jersey  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  competition  is  open  to  the 
Granges  of  the  whole  state,  and  much  of 
interest  and  educational  value  should  de¬ 
velop  from  this  activity.  The  Granges  are 
watching  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature  more  closely  than  ever  before 
and  discussing  the  various  bills  coming 
up  for  action  very  interestedly,  especially 
those  closely  affecting  the  farmers  in¬ 
terests.  The  Interstate  Water  Pact,  Gaso¬ 
line  Tax  and  Blue  Sunday  bills  come  up 
this  week  and  hold  much  of  interest  for 
every  citizen  of  the  state.  The  problem  of 
Highway  Building  financing  is  mooted, 
some  favoring  bonds,  some  gasoline  tax, 
either  way  the  money  is  raised  the  pro¬ 
gram  presented  by  the  State  Highway 
Board,  is  an  expensive  one. 

This  winter  has  seen  quite  a  few  farms 
improved  with  electricity  and  conveniences, 
making  the  farm  homes  the  equal  in  com¬ 
fort  of  many  city  homes. — Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 


Tioga  County  Notes 

T  GUESS  Spring  has  truly  arrived.  The 
1  many  varieties  of  birds,  singing— the 
large  flocks  of  wild  geese  seen  going 
north  and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  pro¬ 
claim  Spring  is  here.  The  Susquehanna 
reached  the  15  foot  mark  on  the  16th 
and  Cannawanna  was  under  water.  The 
cold  wave  that  came  that  night  checked 
the  melting  snow,  somewhat.  There  is 
much  snow  yet  in  the  woods,  even  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county  and  the 
northern  portion  has  more  than  it  knows 
how  to  contend  with. 

The  Binghamton  Light  and  Power 
Co.  is  extending  its  line  to  Buffalo  and 
goes  across  the  southern  portion  of  this 
county.  Many  men  are  thus  employed 
The  old  Owego  wagon  works  has  clos¬ 
ed  its  business  permanent^.  It  has 
been  a  source  of  revenue  for  many 
workmen  for  many  years. 

The  President  of  Owego  village  is  en¬ 
forcing  the  laws  of  that  community,  vig¬ 
orously,  and  it  is  to  be  greatly  com¬ 
mended  for  doing  so.  No  snow  or  ice 
was  allowed  on  the  public  walks,  neith¬ 
er  are  bicycle  riders  allowed  to  ride  on 
them. 
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You  PAID 
fora 
Feeding 
Floor 
Last  Year 


Did  You  Qet  It? 

Hogs  fed  on  an  unpaved  lot 
waste  10  to  25  per  cent  of  their 
feed,  say  experienced  feeders. 

A  single  year  of  this  waste  costs 
more  than  a  concrete  feeding 
floor  which  would  prevent  it. 

You  Can  Build  Your 
Own  Feeding  Floor! 

Build  a  concrete  feeding  floor 
NOW  and  let  your  next  year’s 
saving  in  feed  pay  for  it. 

i  Complete  instructions  are  given  in  “Increasing  Your 
’  Profit  with  Feeding  Floors.”  Your  free  copy  is  waiting. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

Madisori  Ave.  CHICAGO 

New  York  city  Concrete  for  Permanence 


car.  Eggs  are  lower  also,  some  are  sell¬ 
ing  around  25  and  30  cents  per  dozen, 
all  owing  to  size  and  color.  Many  young 
chickens  are  being  purchased  and  the 
local  hatcheries  are  full  to  overflowing. 
The  weather  is  fine. — Mrs.  C.  A.  A.  B. 


Moldy  silage  is  better  for  hogs  than 
for  cows.  When  opening  the  silo  for  the 
fall  throw  the  spoiled  top  la3'er  into  the 
barnyard  the  hogs  will  appreciate  it. 


Notes  From  Mercer  County  N.  JV 

(jR^IN  is  looking  good,  although  the 
winter  was  hard  on  it  and  all  winter 
-  un  looked  thin,  but  the  early  spring 
^  eather  has  given  a  good  start.  Farmers 
0  much  wood  gathered,  more  than  in 
uy,  years,  as  three  ice  and  sleet  storms 
H  °  e  Many  trees  and,  through  our  section 
t  ,jTc  ePnone  and  telegraph  lines  suffered 
l  y’  .sometimes  miles  of  lines  had  to 
C  ewt,t‘Hy  rebuilt.  The  fruit  trees  are 


Many  Auction  Sales 

Although  we  have  had  a  hard  and  cold 
winter,  yet  it  has  been  interspersed 
with  many  favorable  days,  mild  and  en¬ 
joyable. 

Some  farms  have  been  sold,  many 
auction  sales  have  been  held  and  only 
this  week,  fifteen  foreigners  took  the 
naturalization  allegiance,  many  of  whom 
“own”  farms  in  this  county. 

The  stores  are  having  their  clearance 
sales  and  this  week-end  (3  days)  Hays 
and  Son  are  holding  their  annual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  their  salesrooms  in 
Owego. 

The  E.  J.  Corporation  has  a  store  in 
Owego.  Farm  produce  is  on  the  slump 
as  to  prices.  Potatoes  are  being  carred 
in  Berkshire  for  $1.00  a  bushel  at  the 


County  Notes 

Dutchess  County — Roads  are  in  very- 
bad  shape  at  the  present  time.  Many  cars 
get  stuck  in  the  road  all  night.  No  farm 
work  has  been  done  yet.  Bees  have 
wintered  in  good  shape.  Many  orchardists 
are  grafting  and  trimming  trees.  G.  L.  F. 
24%  protein  dairy  feed  is  selling  at  $43 
a  ton  at  the  car.  Wheat  mixed  feed  is 
$2.00,  bran  $2.00,  corn  and  oats  $2.10,  corn 
meal  $2.10,  linseed  oilmeal,  $2.95,  scratch 
feed  for  poultry  $2.60.  Potatoes  are  sell¬ 
ing  at  $1.75  wholesale  and  apples  at  $1.00 
a  bushel.  Eggs  are  bringing  25c  a  dozen. 

■ — T.  S.,  New  York. 

Ontario  County — The  weather  during 
the  past  month  has  not  been  as  bad  as 
it  usually  is  and  yet  the  air  has  been 
cold  and  the  wind  has  been  in  the  north¬ 
west  most  of  the  time.  We  have  had 
very  little  snow  so  far.  As  the  result 
of  lack  of  snow  wheat  and  meadows 
have  not  been  well  protected. 

Farmers  are  not  very  enthusiastic  in 
regard  to  prospects.  Prices  are  low  and 
help  is  scarce.  They  are  doing  little 
at  present  except  chores.  Prices  of  sup¬ 
plies  are  high,  taxes  are  high  and  the 
salaries  of  county  officials  are  being 
raised. — E.  T.  B. 


Buy  your  paint  aireci  from 
fifty  year  old  paint  manufac¬ 
turer  and  save  money  High¬ 
est  quality  fresh  paint.  The 
result  of  fifty  years  manu¬ 
facturing  experience.  We  pay 
the  freight.  Send  no  money, 
pay  in  90  days,  if  satisfied. 


LOW  PRICES  -  use  AT  OUR  RISK 


Before  buying  House,  Barn  Paim  or  ftooi 
Coating  get  our  prices.  We  pay  the  fre%ohi.  Use 
part  ot  order  at  our  .  Isk.  Satisfaction  guaran* 
teeu.  Write  today  for  color  card  and  prices. 

PARA  PAINT  AND  VARNISH  CO. 

3358  East  87th  St.  Esl.  1876  Cleveland  Ohio 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SAI  F. 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growtby  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  week--  eld. 
$9.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D  to  vou 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week  II  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  I  hare 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


FFFDING  PIGS  F0R  SALE— Either  Chester  and 

rDEUinu  riVaD  y0I.!;S]lire  <.ros8  or  Bcrksi,lrf  and 

Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.25  each,  8  to  9  week* 
old,  $6,75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selecticn  of  pig* 
at  present  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  art  pre¬ 
pared  ro  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — Ho  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Pigs  For  Sale 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
weeks  old.  $7  each;  8  weeks 
Chester  White  Barrows.  Boars 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all 
are  easj  feeders  and  ast 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
S.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  H 
R.  F.  D.  Box  48, 


Express  eharges  paid  tr  your 
depot.  Chester  ano  Yorfc- 
Chester  cross  pigs  8  u  ? 
old.  $7.50  each.  Purr  tired 
or  Sows.  6  weeks  old  $8  60 
your  Depot.  These  are  net 
bred  from  large  stock,  they 
growers  and  will  all  make 
crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 

ILL  FARM. 

Woburn,  Mass. 
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\bu  might  just  as  well 
have  the  best 


THERE  still  seem  to  be  a  great  many  people  who  have  the 
idea  that-  Kelly-Snringfields  cost  more  than  other  makes 
of  tires. 

This  impression  speaks  well  for  the  Kelly  reputation,  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  Kellys  don’t  cost  any  more  than  the  ordinary 
tire  of  the  better  grade.  In  other  words,  whether  you  buy 
Kellys  or  not,  you  are  paying  for  Kelly  quality — and  you  might 
just  as  well  have  what  you  are  paying  for. 

Kelly  also  makes  the  Buckeye,  a  lower-priced  tire  that  at  its 
price  represents  unbeatable  value. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — there  must  he  one  in  your  town.'l 1 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

250  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

If  17  I  I  "V"  SPRINGFIELD  T1  O  17  C 
IVIlJLJLl  PNEUMATIC  1  I  IVL3 


5%  Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

>  ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
^  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Booklet 
Free 

£3.25  BOX 

back,  th.io  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fonrth  Ava.,  Pittsburgh.  P' 


f lQ__a  Preserves  all  Wood 
work  on  Farms 

Guaranteed 
double  the  life  of 
yourSiloa,  Shingles, 
Barns,  Fence  Posts, 
Tanks,  etc. 
out  of  Hen-House3. 

Write  for  Circulars. 


Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving  Co. 

Dept,  239  _ Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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’Way  Out  on  the  R.  F.  D. 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


country,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages. 
No  other  factor  has  been  so  effective  in 
establishing  closer  contact  between  the 
farmer  and  his  markets.  Nothing  else 
has  done  more  toward  putting  farming 
on  a  real  business  basis. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  farmer’s 
mail  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  scatter¬ 
ed  letters  from  relatives  and  friends.  To¬ 
day  go  to  any  country  postoffice  and 
watch  the  mail  the  carriers  put  into 
theij-  bags  to  be  brought  into  the  rural 
districts.  You  will  find  a  daily  hews- 
paper  for  more  than  half  of  the  farm 
families.  You  will  find  from  one  to  four 
or  five  up  to  the  minute  agricultural 
journals.  There  will  be,  too,  a  good 
supply  of  the  very  best  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines.  Nor  would  you  fail 
to  notice  innumerable  business  letters, 


or  plainly  addressed.  The  R.  F.  D.  man 
is  human.  There  are  probably  a  few 
who  are  careless  and  inefficient,  but 
most  of  them  are  working  hard  to  ren¬ 
der  the  best  service  possible  and  they 
are  worthy,  therefore,  of  all  the  coopera¬ 
tion  we  can  give.  They  respond  to  a 
cheerful  greeting.  They  appreciate,  as 
you  would  in  their  place,  not  being  de¬ 
layed,  by  fishing  pennies,  for  instance, 
out  of  a  box  on  a  cold  day. 

Like  all  human  institutions,  the  rural 
free  delivery  is  not  perfect.  It  is  subject 
to  error  and  can  be  improved,  but  all 
the  same  I  know  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  farm  family  which  would  not 
agree,  if  they  stopped  to  think  about  it- 
that  the  R.  F.  D.  and  the  men  who 
serve  it  are  doing  much  to  aid  to  the 
attractiveness  of  country  life. 


together  with  parcel  post  packages  of 
every  kind  and  description.  Someone 
has  well  said  that  the  rural  carrier  is 
the  farmer’s  postoffice  and  his  agent. 
Through  him  the  farmer  conducts 
transactions  for  the  sale  of  his  live¬ 
stock,  grain  and  other  farm  produce.  In 
fact,  the  rural  mail  service  has  been  a 
great  influence  in  changing  the  farmer 
into  a  cosmopolitan  citizen,  informed  as 
to  current  affairs  and  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  business  and  political  affairs 
of  his  nation.  All  of  this  has  come 
about  in  a  brief  twenty-five  years. 

Grange  Helped  Start  R.  F.  D. 

Great  credit  must  be  given  to  the 
Grange  for  its  work  in  helping  to  get 
the  R.  F.  D.  service  started.  Postmaster 
General  John  Wanamaker  should  be 
remembered  too  as  the  one  who  first 
officially  suggested  the  rural  mail  idea 
to  congress.  This  was  in  1891.  In  1896 
the  first  three  experimental  rural  routes 
were  established.  These  were  in  West 
Virginia.  In  nine  months  the  service 
had  increased  to  82  routes  from  43  post- 
offices  in  29  states.  By  the  end  of  the 
quarter  century,  in  1925,  there  were 
45,192  rural  routes  employing  about  as 
many  carriers  who  travelled  each  day 
1,225,195  miles,  making  an  annual  total 
mileage  of  370,760,463  miles.  I  will 
leave  it  to  you  to  figure  how  many  trips 
to  the  moon  this  would  be. 

Costs  a  Hundred  Million  and 
Worth  It 


Students  in  Dutchess  County- 
Plan  Livestock  Tour 

HE  Dutchess  County  Farm  Bureau, 
the  Dutchess  County  Breeders  and 
the  New  York  State  School  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  Cobleskill  are  planning  a  Stu¬ 
dents’  Livestock  Tour  on  April  6,  7,  8 
and  9.  Twelve  students,  twd  instruct¬ 
ors  from  the  state  school  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Dutchess  County  4-H  Chib  boys 
will  take  this  tour.  Stops  will  be. made 
at  the  Dinsmore  Estate,  InderkiU 
Farms,  Staatsburg,  N.  Y.;  F.  W.  Van¬ 
derbilt  Estate,  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.;  Fish- 
kill  Farms,  Hopewell  Junction;  Emnra- 
dine  Farm,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.; 
Fairydale  Farm,  Pawling,  N.  Y.; 
Bournedale  Farm',  Millerton,  N.  Y.; 
Briarcliff  Farms,  Inc.,  Pine  Plains,  N» 
Y. 


Whole  Milk  for  Calves 

Hoy/  much  feed  does  it  ordinarily  take  to 
raise  a  good  calf  to  the  age  of  six  months/ 
— J.  M.,  New  York. 

TT  has  been  found  that  good  calves  can 
be  raised  to  six  months  of  age  on  500 
pounds  of  whole  milk,  400  to  500  pounds 
of  grain  and  about  300  pounds  of  good 
hay  preferably  clover  or  alfalfa,  hive 
hundred  pounds  of  milk  is  about  the 
minimum  unless  plenty  of  skim  milk  is 
available.  Where  the  calf  gets  skint 
milk  it  is  possible  to  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  grain  given. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
State  of  Illinois  leads  the  nation  both 
in  the  number  of  rural  routes  and  in  the 
mileage,  tlierp  being  2,637  routes  in  that 
state.  Ohio  is  second  with  2,542  routes. 
Missouri  is  third  on  the  list,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  sixth  and  New  York  State  is 
eighth.  New  York  has  1,863  routes  cov¬ 
ering  a  total  mileage  of  47,130. 

The  cost  of  the  R.  F.  D.  service,  in¬ 
cluding  the  salaries  of  the  carriers,  is 
more  than  one  hundred  -million  dollars 
a  year.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  not 
worth  far  more  than  this? 

The  service  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
its  R.  F.  D.  carriers.  Most  of  them  are 
country  bred  men.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
chief  reason  why  they  are  as  a  whole 
so  responsible.  They  acquired  their 
habits  of  responsibility  in  their  early 
life  in  farm  homes.  But  anyway,  there 
is  something  about  the  mail  service  that 
increases  the  sense  of  responsibility.  It 
is  a  hard  job,  riding  the  hills  and  valleys 
in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  and  in  the 
mud  of  spring  and  fall  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  If  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
there  are  few  days,  no  matter  wliat  the 
weather  or  roads  are,  in  the  year,  that 
the  mail  man  fails  to  get  through  and 
when  he  does  fail  it  is  often  not  his 
fault.  Sometimes  I  think,  when  I  see 
the  occasional  letters  coming  into  our 
Service  Bureau,  complaining  about  our 
mail  service,  that  the  work  of  our  mail 
carriers  is  not  always  appreciated.  To 
be  sure  they  make  mistakes,  but  so  do 
we  all,  and  it  is  quite  a  trick  keeping  all 
the  names  and  the  mail  straight  when 
one’s  hands  are  cold  or  it  is  stormy,  or 
perhaps  when  the  mail  is  not  properly 


Remedy  for  Chapped  Teats 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  remedy  or  treat¬ 
ment  for  cows  teats  when  they  become 
chapped  and  sore? — H.  L.,  New  York. 

Y\7yASH  the  chapped  teats  with  a  hot 
**  solution  of  boric  acid — use  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution,  that  is  water  which  has 
dissolved  as  much  boric  acid  as  it  will 
dissolve.  Then  rub  the  teats  dry  and 
apply  ordinary  vaseline. 


What  Is  Adulterated  Milk? 

Extracts  from  the  Agricultural  Laws  gov¬ 
erning  Dairy  Products. 

“The  term  ‘adulterated  milk’  when  so 
used  means :  .  . . 

1.  Milk  containing  more  than  eigmy- 
eight  and  one-half  (88.5)  per  centum  01 

water  or  fluids.  , 

2.  Milk  containing  less  than  eleven  ana 
one-half  ( 1 1.5)  per  centum  of  milk  solids- 

3.  Milk  containing  less  than  three  13. 

per  centum  of  fats.  ,  . 

4.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  within  n. 
teen  days  before  and  five  days  after  pat 

turition.  ,  ,  ,  , 

5.  Milk  drawn  from  animals  fed 

distillery  waste  or  any  substance  m 
state  of  fermentation  or  putrefaction 
on  any  unhealthy  food.  (According 
paragraph  31  this  is  not  construed  to  PrJ 
hibit  ensilage).  • 

6.  Milk  drawn  from  cows  kep 
crowded  or  unhealthy  conditions ;  or  mi 
produced  or  kept  in  unsanitary  suiioun 
ings  or  in  any  environment  or  under  a  y 
condition  whatever  that  is  inimical  0  L 
healthfulness  or  wholesomeness. 

7.  Milk  from  which  any  part  01  1 


n  K/1  AM 
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the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 


Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  Unadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 


Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


DOES  BETTER  WORK 

LASTS  longer  and  costs  less.  Farmers 
who  are  using  the  new,  improved 
Fords  Milker  are  making  records. 
Getting  more  milk.  Cows  like  it — give 
readily  with  little  stripping.  Our  new 
r>':lknr  h"s  heavy  aluminum  pails,  and 
finest  materials  throughout.  Easy  to 
clean  and  operate. 

Write  ror  booklet  No.  48 
showing  models  for  every  purpose.. 
Agents — write  for  open  territory. 


Myers -Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

New  Improved  J'X 

fymlc  i/U 

«  V*  Single  Un  it 

MOker 


Single 

Complete 

Electric  or 
Gas  Engine 


SEPAAATO 

rv'nd  I’,6')'  models,  vastly  impn 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for 
•dimming,  easy  turning  and  conven- 
Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani- 
rary  marvel.  Skim3  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 
i>even  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
yr°MPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT 
-tory  prices  as  low  as 
Monthly  Payments  low  as  $2.20. 

-  Ior  FREE  Catalog 

a°out,  our  sensational  money  saving 
ner;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
m>w  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

R  Box  201 .  Bainhridge,  N.  Y.,  or 

20-i,  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago.  Ill. 


TREAT  SWOLLEN  TENDONS 


Absorbine  will  reduce  Inflamed, 
strained,  Bwollen  tendons,  ligaments  or 
muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and  pain 
Irom  a  splint,  side  bone  or  bone  spavin. 
Ko  blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse  can 
be  used.  $2.50  at  druggists,  or  postpaid. 
Describe  your  case  for  special  instruc¬ 
tions.  Interesting  horse  book  2-S  free. 
From  a  race  horse  owner:  **Used 
Absorbine  on  a  yearling  pacer  with 
strained  tendon.  Colt  all  over  lameness, 
i though  for  a  time,  couldn't  take  a  step. 
Great  stuff." 


lii.lL  TUUNG,  Inc!  S79  Lyman  St.rspfmgfield 

^  Aen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure 

ention  the  American  Agriculturis 


8.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with 
water  or  any  other  fluid,  or  to  which 
has  been  added  or  into  which  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  any  foreign  substance  whatever. 

9-  The  term  ‘milk  and  cream’  when 
used  shall  mean  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
cream  which  shall  contain  at  least  ten 
per  centum  of  milk  fat.  (This  covers 
the  sale  in  restaurants  of  milk  and  cream 
mixed  and  commonly  called  ‘half  and 
half.’) 


Cow  Testing  Associations 

_  Cow  testing  associations  are  organiza¬ 
tions  of  dairy  farmers  for  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  profits  of  their  herds. 

2.  The  associations  are  formed  under 
■  the  supervision  of  the  dairy  extension  de¬ 
partment  of  each  state. 

3.  These  associations  show  the  farmer 
which  cow  is  producing  enough  to  make  a 

/profit  and  which  one  is  losing  money. 

4.  A  competent  tester  can  assist  the 
farmer  in  his  feeding  and  management 
problems. 

5.  To  insure  success  there  must,  be  500 
cows  in  each  association  and  from  20  to 
26  dairymen  and  these  must  be  fairly  close 
together. 

6.  Each  cow  is  tested  one  day  in  each 
month  at  morning  and  night  milking.  For 
information  how  to  organize  write  your 
farm  bureau  agent  or  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 


A  New  Book 

THE  GREEN  RISING 

By  IV.  B.  Bizcell,  Ph.  D„  LL.  D.  President  of 
the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

A  NEW  book  of  interest  not  only  to 
thoughtful  farmers  but  to  those  doing 
research  in  agriculture  is  W.  B.  Bizzell’s 
“Green  Rising”’.  The  title  is  explained 
by  G.  K.  Chesterton’s  remark,  “The  Green 
Rising  is  a  peasant  movement  where  the 
Red  is  a  proletarian  movement.” 

While  America  does  not  have  a  peasan¬ 
try  in  the  sense  that  Europe  has,  never¬ 
theless,  there  is  an  attempt  here  just  as 
definite  by  farmers  themselves  to  improve 
agricultural  conditions.  Such  a  chance  is 
called  revolution,  though  bloodless  in  its 
nature. 

This  kind  of  revolution  has  been  going 
on  in  Europe  for  centuries.  Not  only  is 
it  true  of  Europe,  but  Mexico  as  well  where 
property  holdings  and  rights  for  ages 
have  been  most  unequally  distributed.  In 
both  countries  the  reforms  look  towards 
the  creation  of  numerous  small,  indepen¬ 
dent  landowners.  This  is  a  very  live  sub¬ 
ject  since  such  changes  are  still  in  pro¬ 
gress.  In  the  United  States  the  constant 
effort  of  small  landholders  to  have  the 
same  privileges  and  rights  as  the  large 
planters  dates  back  to  colonial  times. 

Dr.  Bizzell  traces  the  development  of 
the  contest  in  these  three  countries  right 
up  to  the  present  time.  Much  national 
legislation  looking  toward  farm  relief  in 
America  is  presented  in  such  a  way  that 
the  usual  enshrouding  veil  of  mystery  is 
lifted  and  the  ordinary  person  can  really 
see  what  it  is  all  about.  In  short,  if  a 
man  wants  to  understand  the  whole  drama 
in  which  the  “farm  bloc”  and  great  agri¬ 
cultural  organizations  now  are  chief  actors 
in  this  country,-  he  could  do  no  better  than 
read  Dr.  Bizzell’s  latest  book.  Just  how 
far  the  so-called  “agrarian”  movement  has 
progressed  and  whither  it  is  going  is  well 
worth  the  thought  of  any  intelligent  citizen, 
but  more  especially  does  it  appeal  to  the 
leaders  and  members  of  the  farming  inter¬ 
ests.  This  book  is  published  by  MacMillan, 
Price  2.50. 


If  your  dairy  stable  needs  ventilation, 
plan  to  build  the  out-take  flues  at  least 
as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  barn  when 
the  mows  are  empty,  that  is,  before  hay¬ 
ing.  The  top  of  the  flues  can  best  be  put 
up  when  the  mows  are  full  of  hay,  be¬ 
cause  hay  makes  a  good  and  cheap  scaf¬ 
fold.  Cornell  bulletin  E  151  will  be  sent 
from  Ithaca  on  request.  It  tells  how  to 
build  a  ventilation  system  easily  and 
cheaply. 

*  ♦  * 

It  costs  no  more  to  feed  a  good  cow 
than  a  poor  one;  the  difference  all  comes 
in  the  returns. 


WHEN  a  GREAT  COW  and  a  GREAT 
FEED  GET  TOGETHER  .  .  . 

only  one  result  is  possible,  a  great  record  in  milk  production.  For  the 
past  7  years,  Sophie’s  Emily,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Randleigh  Farm, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has  been  getting 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed 

as  the  big  protein  ingredient  of  her  ration.  In  these  7  years  Sophie’s 
Emily  has  yielded  to  her  owners  110,193  lbs.  of  milk  and  5424  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  Her  latest  and  best  test  ended  with  the  great  mark  of  17,393 
lbs.  milk,  838.93  lbs.  fat  for  one  year. 

Production  of  this  kind,  year  in  and  year  out,  shows  beyond  any  question 
the  worth  of  the  feed  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  cow.  Mr.  T.  E.  Grow, 
Supt.  at  Randleigh  Farm  writes:  “We  have  always  used  Buffalo  Com 
Gluten  Feed  in  our  test  ration,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  when  used  in 
connection  with  other  good  feeds  it  has  no  equal  as  a  source  of  protein. 

Whether  your  cows  are  purebreds  or  grades  they  will  produce  more  milk 
and  remain  in  better  condition,  over  long  periods  of  time,  if  their  ration 
is  built  around  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  its  protein  basis. 


23%  Protein  23%  Protein 


Roofing  Products 

Best  protection  obtainable  from  fire  and 
storms.  Made  from  Apollo-Keystone  sheets. 

,  Apoixo-Keybtojte  Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  are  the  most 
durable  rust-resisting  sheets  manufactured.  Unequaled  for  Silos, 
Culverts,  Tanks,  Hoofing,  Etc.  Sold  by  weight  by  leading  dealers. 
Look  for  the  Keystone  included  in  brands.  Keystone  quality  is  also 
superior  for  Roofing  Tin  Plates.  Send  for  “Better  Buildings”  book. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Made  absolutely  permanent  by 
out  patented  Storm-proof 
Anchor  System.  Built  of  the 
very  best  materials.  Will  last 
•  lifetime.  Write  for  catalog 
end  prices. 

ECONOMY  SILO  &  MFG.  CO. 
Deptfi07-B  Freieritl,  Md. 


edy  for  32  years  for  Distemper, 
Strangles,  Influenza,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  Give  to  sick  and  those  ex¬ 
posed.  Give  "SPOHN’S"  for  Dog  Dis¬ 
temper.  Sold  by  your  druggist.  It  not, 
order  from  us.  Small  bottle  60  cents,  large 
$1.20  Write  for  free  booklet  on  diseases. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO.Dept  I  GOSHEN,  IND. 
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Dry  Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis 
Builds  Bone  and  Shell 
Develops  Muscle 
Stimulates  Growth 
Promotes  Health. 

Good  j  Baby  Chicks 

for  )  Growing  Calves 

Send  Coupon  for  Full  Information 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Ass’n,  Inc 
120  West  42nd  St.  Production  Dept.  Name 
New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  Address 

and  prices  on  Dry  Skim 
Milk  without  charge  or  Feed 

obligation  to  me.  Dealer 


UNITED  BROODER  COMPANY, 


MAGIC  BROODER 

SAFE —ECONOMICAL  —  IT  SATISFIES 

The  Double  heat  control.  Gas  Chamber  and  coal 
magazine,  so  constructed,  it  works  like  MAGIC. 
Substantially  built  of  high-grade  castings  and 
heavy  steel  deflector.  It  spreads  the  heat  keep¬ 
ing  chicks  warm  and  healthy. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes 

The  New  Giant  size  beats  the 
world  for  raising  broilers. 

Our  Improved  Roof  Pipe  adds 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
brooder,  as  it  catches  conden¬ 
sation  above  roof  beeping  flues 
open  for  good  draft. 

Write  for  (free)  Complete 
Catalogue. 

Good  Agents  Wanted 
310  Pennington  Ave. ,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Apri 7 


This  is  the  time  to 
start  work  as  one  of 
our  salesmen  looking 
after  new  and  renewal 
subscriptions. 

Write  for  our 

proposition. 

AMERICAN 

agriculturist 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Publisher 

461  Fourth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


Raise  them  to  Profit- Makers 

with  the 

BLUE  HEN  Colony  Brooder 

PLENTY  of  good  fresh  air  kept  to  the 
right  warmth  by  its  large  magazine 
stove  which  burns  24  hours  without  re- 

co'alnig.  ,  .  ,  ... 

No  crowded,  huddled,  smothering  chicks  (it 
is  built  large  enough  to 
take  care  of  its  rated 
capacity)  because  its  new 
hover  spreads  an  even  heat 
from  the  stove  to  its 
outside  edge. 

Easy  to  control 
— inexpensive  7a 
to  operate —  ^ 

built  to  last. 

Write  for  new,  free  “Blue  Hen 
Book  of  Brooder  Facts” 

LANCASTER  MFG.  COTa^KV™- 


A  real,  live 
money-making 
proposition  to 
User- 
Agents. 
Write  us 
aX  TO- 
da* 


K1NKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Liwnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  i 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  f/rs 
American  Farm  Machine  Co.| 

1159.33rd  Av.  S.E.,Mlnneapoll8,Minn. 


Breed  squabsand  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Bock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Sup  flies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  eserjmkere  on  three  months'  trial. 


S«Ml  for 
Catalog 


Electric 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“ I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist* 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — 
steel  or  wood— wide 
,  or  narrow  tires. 
Other  wagon  parts. 
Wheels  to  fit  any  rnn- 
,  ning  gear.  Catalog  il¬ 
lustrated  in  colors  Free. 
Wheol  Co.,  2  Om  SI-Quiasy^O. 


Cannibalism  in  Chicks 

1  |  'HE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  has 
the  following  to  say  regarding  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  cannibalism  in 
chicks. 

“This  trouble  is  largely  habit,  but  oc¬ 
casionally  may  be  due  to  faulty  diet.  It 
occurs  more  when  chicks  are  confined 
to  the  house  for  long  periods  or  when 
they  have  been  out  and  then  must  be 
confined.  Injuries  sometimes  cause  the 
trouble;  the  chicks  once  get  a  taste  of 
blood  and  crave  more.  Often  when 
standing  in  the  sun  the  toe  nails  shine 
and  attract  the  chicks  and  they  pick  the 
toes.  Growing  feathers,  in  which  the 
blood  can  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the 
quills,  often  cause  picking.  Lack  of  any 
form  of  exercise  or  of  anything  else  to 
do  may  result  in  this  trouble  getting 
started. 

How  to  Prevent 

The  parts  most  generally  picked  are 
the  toes,  tails,  and  wings.  When  chicks 
once  get  a  taste  of  fresh  blood  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  stop  them.  Since  this  trouble 
is  largely  habit  take  the  following  pre¬ 
cautions: 

1.  Don't  crowd  the  chicks  in  the 
brooder  house.  See  that  they  have  suf¬ 
ficient  room. 

2.  Provide  a  complete  ration,  so  that 
the  trouble  will  not  be  started  because 
of  improper  feed. 

3.  Keep  the  chicks  busy.  Hang  up 
green  feed  or  something  for  them  to 
pick.  If  the  trouble  starts,  hang  up 
some  fresh  meat. 

4.  Get  the  chicks  outdoors  as  soon  as 
possible  so  they  can  range  rather  than 
fight. 

5.  Separate  the  picked  ones,  pamt  the 
injured  parts  with  tar,  or  some  other 
sticky,  distasteful  material,  and  prefer¬ 
ably  keep  the  injured  ones  by  them¬ 
selves  until  recovered. 


Nutritional  Roup 

Some  of  our  chicks  have  swollen  eyes 
and  there  are  spots  of  White  material  in 
them.  Can  you  tell  us  what  to  do  for 
them.— L.  F.,  New  York.  / 

HTHIS  trouble  is  probably  what  is 
-*■  known  as  nutritional  roup  and  is 
caused  by  a  lack  of  green  feed  or  more 
correctly  speaking  a  lack  of  vitamin  A, 


Chicks  Have  Eye  Trouble 

We  are  having  trouble  with  our  chick¬ 
ens.  A  lot  of  them  have  their  eye  lids 
stuck  together.  What  can  we  do  for  them? 
— D.  S.,  New  York. 

IT  is  believed  that  dusty  litter  will 
cause  this  trouble.  Use  clean  litter 
and  wash  the  heads  and  eyes  with  a  2% 
boric  acid  solution. 


Tobacco  Dust  for  Worms 

How  should  the  tobacco  dust  treatment 
be  given  to  hens  for  worms! — G.  R.,  New 
York. 

FfEED  a  mash  containing  2%  of  to- 
1  bacco  dust  for  thirty  days  and  then 
feed  the  regular  mash  for  thirty  days. 
Alternate  several  times.  This  is  said  to 
cause  less  of  a  check  in  production  than 
most  treatments  that  are  more  severe 
but  give  quicker  results. 


Growing  Chicks  Indoors 

If  it  is  possible  to  grow  chicks  indoors 
and  prevent  leg  weakness  why  wouldn’t  it 
be  advisable  to  grow  them  all  indoors  arid 
so  prevent  losses  from  hawks,  crows,  and 
diseases  such  as  coccidiosis  which  I  under¬ 
stand  is  usually  carried  in  the  soil? — J.  L., 
New  York.  | 

YyfHILE  it  is  true  that  it  is  possible 
’  *  to  raise  chicks  inside  cod  liver  oil 
is  more  costly  than  sunshine.  Feed  cod 
liver  oil  when  they  must  be  kept  in.  Get 
them  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  pre¬ 
vent  losses  from  coccidiosis  by  growing 
them  on  clean  ground  and  in  clean 
houses. 


Eggs  for  Hatching  Need  a  Turn 
a  Day 

I70R  every  day  over  one  week  that 
hatching  eggs  are  kept,  4  percent 
less  will  hatch.  But  no  matter  how  long 
they  are  kept,  they  should  be  turned 
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Get  busy  with  yout 
SPRINKLING 
CAN 


Spring  is  the  time  to  clean 
up  and  disinfect. 

Time  to  get  busy  with  the 
sprinkling  can  charged  with 
a  solution  of  Dr.  Hess  Dip 
and  Disinfectant. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  poultry- 
Tiouse — in  the  nests,  roosts, 
floors.  Spray  it  in  the  cracks 
and  crevices  to  kill  the  mites. 

Sprinkle  it  in  the  cow 
barns,  in  the  pig-pens,  sinks, 
drains  and  closets — wherever 
there  is  filth  or  a  foul  odor. 

It  kills  the  disease  germs, 
keeps  everything,  everywhere, 
healthful  and  clean-smelling. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Inc. 

Ashland,  Ohio 

DR.HESS  DIP 
and  DISINFECTANT 


Brooder 

Made  for  $4“ 

Tor  $4.96  you  can  make  a  better  brood¬ 
er  than  you  ean  buy — no  matter  how 
much  you  pay.  It  will  take  better  care 
of  as  many  as  60  chicks  with  less  fuss 
and  work  than  any  brooder  made.  It 
will  raise  huskier  chicks  and  lose  fewer 
than  a  good  hen.  I  wiU  send  you,  with¬ 
out  charge,  plans  for  making  this  won¬ 
derful  brooder.  You  can  make  it  in  an 
hour  or  two  with  a  saw  and  hammer,  and 
the  only  materials  you  will  require  are  a 
packing  box,  a  piece  of  table  oilcloth  and 
a  few  nails.  This  brooder  is  heated  with 
a  Putnam  Brooder  Heater  which  has  a 
patented  burner  different  from  any  other 
burner  in  the  world,  in  that  it  will  bum 
without  any  attention  whatever  as  long 
as  there  is  oil  in  the  tank.  It  is  fool 
proof  and  fire  safe  and  a  gale  can’t  blow 
it  out.  You  can  fill  it  and  light  it  and 
forget  it.  It  never  needs  trimming.  The 
oil  tank  holds  a  quart  and  burns  from  10 
to  12  days  without  refilling.  Order  a 
brooder  heater  today;  price  $4.75  post¬ 
paid  to  your  door.  Try  the  heater  out. 
If  not  satisfied,  return  within  30  day3 
and  I  will  promptly  refund  your  money. 
I.  Putnam,  Route  427-B,  Elmira,  A.  Y* 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedar 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Fence- 
Interwoven  —  Painted  Green  Red  or 
Plain— made  In  3  or  4 -ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farnw, 
yards  and  lawns. 
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100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Used  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highway*. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

NEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  A 


SAVE-IPHORSB 


keeps  horses  "on  their  toes.  Guaranteed  h  o« 
raent  ends  spavin,  splint,  ringbone,  cappe 

thoropin,  all  shoulder,  leg  and  L0  time  tn 

Horses  work  under  treatment.  You  lose >  n°.  haady| 
tushseason.  Saves  money  and  worrj  •.  *•  howtoend 
Big  FREE  book,  ill ust rated , 

62  different  horse  troubles.  Book,  sample  guiuou 
#*vet‘r  advice  are  all  FREE!  Wnte  today!*  ( 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.  N,v.  ) 
342  State  Str.et  •’  or  -  — «  7 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,*  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I 
used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 
C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Readers 
are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  'Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks' 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where 
you  lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
?jrSi'ngIe  cI:dck  Dorn  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 

Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator  chicks 
Jvhen  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
“7  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  1 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  aboul 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business, 
malfy  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 

Wit  atTerloo>  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Haiko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s 
lust  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  dis- 

S.vt  W,e  raised  700  thrifty-  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after 
me  first  dose.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

,,We  wiH  send  Walko  White  Di: 
nea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 

vonrc^ir  Prepaid  so  you  can  see  i 
y  urseff  what  a  wonder-working  reme 
s  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chid 
n  J°u  can  prove — as  thousands  ha 
wil1  stop  your  losses  a 
tirnfi  ’  'reble>  even  quadruple  yo 

(orf?iSnnSrend  50c  for  PackaSe  of  Wal 
aX  ! W°r  e*tra  large  box)-give  it 
You’ll  nfi'niS  water  and  watch  resul 
WhiVi  find  ,you  won,t  lose  one  chi 
Poshb,  Iost  dozens  before.  It’s 
Enkfact:  Yo“  run  no  risk.  V 
Promntl  C-,  to  ,rciun<i  your  inon 
little  Vir  y°U  don  t  bnd  Jt  Ihe  great< 
p;0  11  saver  you  ever  used.  T 

stronJ;rstNaitl0t]al  -Bank>  the  oldest  a 
stand?  hi  i  ba?k  m  Waterloo,  Iovi 
-  _  _  back  of  our  guarantee. 


^AWKafeRr,ooE^owaY  C°”  °ept'  427_ 

<cwi?mi”ie  lartJ  J  re,gu5ar  sIze  (or  T 
Diarrhea  *lze^  package  of  Walko  \ 

7our  posiftv?  t0  Vy  at  your  risk*  Send 

money  if  ^  guarantee,  to  Promptly  refutu 

50c  (or  $i  ooym  ?prynway*  1  an 
Cl"t  «  °-  ”°”y  ‘ 

Name 


rown 

State 


x,  ,  .  R.  F.  D . 

Mark  ryi  •  .  .. 

"■anted.  r.ar  ‘  ®‘*£are  Seating  size  package 


every  day.  Hatching  eggs,  should  be 
gathered  often.  A  temperature  of  25 
degrees  Fahrenheit  or  below  for  only  a 
few  hours  will,  in  all  probability,  des¬ 
troy  the  hatchability  of  the  eggs. 

Where  the  size  of  the  flock  will  per¬ 
mit,  hatching  eggs  should  never  be  held 
longer  than  one  week.  Experiments  by 
the  specialists  and  hatcherymen  of  Ohio 
show  that  after  the  first  week  the  num¬ 
ber  of  eggs  which  will  hatch  decreases 
by  4  percent  for  every  day  the  eggs  are 
kept  from  the  incubator. 


The  “All  Mash”  Method 

What  is  the  "all  mash  method”  of  feed¬ 
ing  chicks  that  I  have  heard  mentioned 
several  times  and  what  is  the  supposed  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  method?— D.  W.,  New  York. 


’THE  “All  mash”  method  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  mainly  because  it  is  a  cleaner 
method  and  the  chicks  do  not  pick  up  a 
lot  of  dirt  along  with  the  scratch  feed. 
The  composition  of  the  feed  is  kept  as 
near  as  possible  the  same  as  if  scratch 
feed  were  fed.  That  is  the  scratch  feed 
is  ground  and  added  to  the  mash. 

The  following  is  the  mash  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Ohio  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  : 


Ground  yellow  corn  . . .  70  lbs. 

Winter  wheat  middlings  .  20  lbs. 

Meat  scraps  (50  per  cent  protein)..  5  lbs. 

Raw  bone  meal  (chick  size)  .  4  lbs. 

Salt  .  i  ib. 

Skimmifk  (sweet  or  sour)  or  buttermilk 
Is  given  to  drink  instead  of  water  during 
the  first  10  or  12  weeks. 


Right  Temperature  for  Chicks 

What  is  the  right  temperature  to  keep  a 
brooder  house  for  young  chicks? 

rT'HE  temperature  at  first  should  be 
100  degrees  F.  about  one  foot  from 
the  stove  and  two  inches  from  the  floor. 
The  temperature  can  be  reduced  about 
five  degrees  a  week.  The  chicks  will 
seek  the  spot  where  they  are  comforta¬ 
ble  after  the  first  few  days — if  there  is 
such  a  spot  provided. 


Preventing  Coccidiosis 

We  had  some  trouble  with  a  trouble  that 
we  believe  was  coccidiosis,  last  year.  The 
brooder  house  is  not  movable  so  we  can’t 
put  them  on  new  ground.  How  can  we 
prevent  the  trouble  this  year? — L.  R.,  New 
York. 

THE  house  and  all  utensils  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
It  will  be  possible  to  keep  the  first  small 
run  or  yard  into  which  the  chicks  go 
free  from  contagion  by  drawing  in  a 
few  loads  of  clean  gravel  or  sand.  If 
possible  we  advise  plowing  the  ground 
for  some  distance  around  the  house  or 
if  this  is  not  possible  add  a  heavy  ap¬ 
plication  of  lime.  It  is  said  that  a  good 
preventative  is  to  give  a  solution  of  one 
oz.  of  copper  sulfate  in  ten  gallons  of 
drinking  water  instead  of  clear  water 
to  drink.  This  is  given  until  the  chicks 
are  a  month  old. 


How  Long  to  Hold  Eggs 

Of  course,  it  is  best  not  to  hold  eggs 
so  very  long  if  it  can  be  avoided  but 
I  recall  an  experience  in  which  I  saved 
eggs  for  hatching,  to  be  shipped  some 
three  hundred  miles.  I  lived  quite  a 
distance  from  the  express  office  and  a 
part  of  the  30  eggs  I  shipped  were  kept 
for  two  weeks  before  I  shipped  them. 

They  were  carefully  wrapped  and  30 
eggs  were  shipped  to  a  man  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  in  a  tin  bucket.  I  re¬ 
quested  the  purchaser  to  report  his 
hatch  and  in  due  time  he  reported  28 
chicks  from  30  eggs.  I  know  that  some 
of  these  eggs  were  two  weeks  old  be¬ 
fore  they  were  shipped. — A.  J.  L. 


Alfalfa  Hay  Increases  Hatch- 
ability 

EXPERIMENTS  at  the  Ohio  Station 
1— 1  to  determine  the  effect  of  different 
rations  and  management  on  the  hatch- 
ability  of  eggs  show  some  interesting 
results.  In  these  tests  there  were  50 
White  Leghorn  pullets  in  each  group. 
Two  groups  received  a  ration  of  ground 
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chicks 


Give  Them  a  Fair  Chance— 

They’ll  Live!  They’ll  Thrive!  If  You  Feed  Them 

Quaker 

FCl-ft-PEP 

A  CHICK  STARTER  JlT 


They’re  so  tiny  and  tender,  these  baby  chicks,  that 
even  the  strongest  certainly  deserve  the  very  best  you 
can  do  for  them. 

Feed  this  marvelous  ration — Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter 
into  those  fluffy  little  birds  and  you  give  them  a  strong 
hold  on  life.  For  it  contains  both  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Cod 
Liver  Meal.  The  oil  minimizes  such  troubles  as  soft  bones, 
leg  weakness,  toe -picking,  and  similar  ailments.  The 
meal  assists  good  digestion,  so  the  oatmeal,  proteins, 
minerals,  and  other  ingredients  “go  right  to  the  spot.” 


Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter  “just  fits”  the  baby  chicks.  It 
is  finely  ground.  Its  base  is  good,  nourishing  oatmeal.  It 
is  easy  to  use — you  can  feed  many  more  chicks  with  no 
more  labor .  And  it’s  economical  because  it  is  more  efficient. 

Near  you  is  a  Quaker  Dealer  who  is  ready  to  provide 
you  with  a  supply  of  Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Starter.  He  has 
Ful-O-Pep  Chick  Feed,  too.  Send  today  for  the  Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Book  and  put  your  birds,  young  and  old,  on 
the  method  that  insures  maximum  profit. 


Feed  Ful-O-Pep  Growing  Mash 
when  they’re  6  weeks  old 

Ful-O-P^p  Growing  Mash  contains  Cod  Liver 
Meal,  thoroughly  blended  with  a  complete 
mixture  of  just  the  things  it  takes  to  build 
L  big  frames,  firm  flesh,  and  healthy  organs 


Quaker 
Ful-O-Pep 
Poultry  Feeds 


Quaker  Quaker  Quaker 

Dairy  Pig-N-Hog  Sugared 

Rations  Meal  Schumacher 


Quaker 
Green  Cross 
Horse  Feed 


The  Quaker  Oafs  Company 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


IT’S  FREE! 


The  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry  Book  is  sent  free  and  post- 
paid  if  you  will  fHl  in  this  coupon.  Contains  the 
very  latest  information  on  practical  methods  for 
poultry  prof  it ,  Send  the  Coupon  —  right  now 

THE  QUAKER  OATS  COMPANY 

1600  Railway  Exchange  Bldg.,  Dept.  436  Chicago,  111. 

^Send  me,  without  charge,  postpaid,  a  copy  of  your  new  Ful-O-Pep  Poultry 
Name _ 


Address.. 


BUY  THE  FEEDS  IN  STRIPED  SACKS! 
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1  q,1  V  For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
1  otll  I  0&lf  for  egg  production  and  quality 


If  Better  chirks  could  be  Batched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  hare  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  for  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  clucks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  your  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 

satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

Ppt  n„r  cneeial  combined  otter  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  hatch  thirteen  varieties, 
thicks  per  v*eek.P  Valuable  free  hook  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 

NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


Fifty  Thousand 

FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


50  100  500  1000 

$7.00  $13.00  $60.00  $120.00 

15.00  /2.0U 


m  npFinai  Rpenrd  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 

M».M««..inh.  JJJJMJ.  y  ffjggrsup 

Cornish.  DUCKLINGS.  BABY  TURKEYS.  GOSLINGS.  Egfj?  lor  llaloliing  and  Brcodins  Slock.  Mora,  lnleril.it lo 
B  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P  A.  Chieks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows:  - 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . $■£ 

Barreo  and  White  Rocks,  B.  1.  Reds,  S.  C.  Ahconas  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minor eas.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . _• .  -fir 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes  _  K._  I.  JVhites^  . . 60U  I1-00 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  •■••••• .  «•  nn  1100  _  _  — 

m.  saa  s?,rsa*«S5asu,«r 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.  _ BOX  F-5 _  CAMBIER.  OH  U 


8.00 

8.50 

8.50 


16.00 

16.00 

20.00 

20.00 


/7.UU 
/7.00 
98. UO 
98.00 


138.00 

144.00 

144.00 

195.00 

195.00 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  F EE L  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  duality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High ,  Breu 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  line  healthy  purebred  utilnj 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free.  1nno 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh..  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.50  $6.75  $12.00  SjS.OO  $110-01 
3.C.R  I. Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas  3.75  7.2o  14.00  68. oO  1.0.00 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  4.00  7.75 

Jersey  Giants  . TOO  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chieks  . o.oO  6.25 

Assorted  (odds  &  ends)  mixed  chicks  .  .  3.00  5.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  . &  BREEDING  CO. 


15.00  73.00 

25.00  115.00 
11.50  57.50 

9.50  47.50 

BOX  1 


140.00 


115.00 

95.00 

GIBSONBURG, 


OHIO 


B  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

g  from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 
J  pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 


Live  Oelivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$95.00 

$180.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . .  •  •  * . 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas..... .  15’00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  U.  C.  Reds, „ Black  Minorca  .  “-g" 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped.^  Barred  Rock5(PC-..3|  ...  ...  -  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ■  MiXed,  50,  $6.50;  100,  $12.  If  you 

White  and  Butt  Minorcas,  100,  ^  a’  trial  in  19*27  and  be  convinced  of  the  High  Quality  we 

ad  M.  A.  B.  ^  X 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


FOR  YER  RSI  WE  HR  lYE 
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100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  POSTPAID  25 

White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.(10 

Barred  &  Wh  Rocks,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas... .  4.50 

Extra  Qual.  White  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns. .  4.75 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  - -  4.7u 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandots.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas  5.00 
Wyckoff  anad  l’ancred  White  Leghorns 
Heavy  Mixed,  50,  $7;  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1000,  $120. 


50 

100 

500 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

1000 

$120.00 

140.00 

150.00 

150.00 


,,  Light  Mixed  50,  $5.50;  100,  $10; 

500 "  ‘SIS-  1000  $95.  Not  Yostpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal  attention  to  aU  orders. 

Pet _ Farmer’s  State  Bank.  Dunn  &  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 

WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  Bo*  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


y/iri4»r 


Leghorn  Chicks 

Giant  Heavyweight  Large  Type,  Standard- 
bred  breeders  you  have  always  wanted.  Let 
big  healthy  chicks  from  these  two  and  three 
year  old  heavy  winter  laying  birds.  Hatch 
only  large  sized  pure  white  eggs. 

Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or 
Barron  Separate  Strains 

EXTRA  DISCOUNT  OFFER 

Free  Price  List 

Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date 

Farm  Service  Route  A2  Tyrone,  P a. 


iBBYCHICKS 

Of ’mAHaimms 

i,|y/y  a  iiCC  everv  year  we  must  grow  thousands  of 
BLLAUDd  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 
plant  of  6.000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis.  _ 

VfUT  Set  the  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
I  LI  U  tji-ed  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 
lay  ove:  a  long  period  good  sized  eggs  without  breaking 
down  under  winter  egg  production. 

ED  Cl.'  circular  explaining  how  one  of  our  customers 
ri\LIL  ma(je  $1,445  on  357  PULLETS,  over  his  feed 
bill  and  many  other  facts  about  our  breeding  farm. 
Dept.  A. 

EIGENRAUCH  FARMS 

RED  BANK _ NEW  JERSEY 

Michigan  Accredited  Class  A 'Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard’s  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100-7e  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich- 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  lump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  0. 

Prices  on:  25  50  lull 

3.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  ... - 4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chick*  .  3.00  5.5U  lu.uu 

Catalog  giving  full’  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 

NHTANY^VAlLey"  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 

/''•TTTV  Thompson  strain  Barred  Rocks, 

LilllA  Hollywood  White  Leghorns;  bred 
to  lay.  Strong  husky  Chicks.  Free  range. 
Rocks,  April  $15.00  per  100,  May  $14.00. 
Leghorns,  April  $14.00  per  100,  May  $13.00. 
BLUE  ANDALUSIANS  lay  large  white 
eggs,  try  our  blues,  chicks  and  eggs. 

100%  GUARANTEED 

SEIBERT  BROS.  Elizabethtown,  Fa. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  pay  you  better.  Every  Bock  culled 
for  health,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Rock,  W.  Rock,  R.  1. 
Reds  $15,  B.  Minorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12.  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Five!  Order  trom 
this  ad.  SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus.  0. 


L 


yellow  corn  65  parts,  ground  wheat  20, 
meat  scraps  10,  bone  meal  4,  salt  1,  and 
oyster  shells  in  a  separate  hopper.  Only 
34  percent  of  the  eggs  hatched. 

In  two  groups  receiving  chopped  al¬ 
falfa  hay  in  addition  to  this  ration,  59 
percent  of  the  eggs  hatched.  The  third 
lots  received  fine  chopped  clover  hay  in 
addition  to  the  ration.  The  hatch  was 
55  percent.  The  fourth  lots  received 
soybean  hay  in  addition  to  the  basal 
ration.  The  hatch  was  61  percent.  The 
fifth  groups  received  the  basal  ration 
and  had  access  to  a  bluegrass  range. 
The  hatch  was  60  percent  or  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  that  of  the  birds -receiving  the  same 
ration  but  confined,  without  green  feed 
and  direct  sunlight. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  . . . .  $13  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  Buff 

Orpingtons  . . . .  •  •  .$14.00  per  100 

500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  n’rtte— 
SEIDELTON  farms,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  pa. 

iRGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Dutks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chieks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 


Save  the  Poultry  Manure 

A  hen  produces  about  fifty  (50) 
pounds  of  droppings  a  year,  and  two- 
thirds  of  that  is  left  on  the  dropping 
boards.  These  droppings  are  very  rich 
in  fertilizing  value.  The  total  manure 
that  a  hen  produces  contains  about  13 
pounds  of  organic  nitrogen,  8  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  5)4  pounds  of 
potash.  It  is  the  most  valuable  on  the 
farm. 

Poultry  manure  loses  its  value  quick¬ 
ly  unless  properly  cared  for.  Road  dust, 
gypsum,  and  even  coal  ashes  make 
good  absorbents  to  spread  on  the  drop¬ 
ping  boards  to  absorb  any  moisture. 

When  the  dropping  boards  have  been 
cleaned,  the  manure  should  be  put  in 
a  rainproof  storage  box  or  spread  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  soil. 

Poultry  manure  should  not  be  mixed 
with  lime,  because  the  lime  will  react 
on  the  manure  and  liberate  the  nitrogen 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  gas. 


An  Experience  With  Ducks 

TN  the  year  of  1924  I  had  two  settings 
1  of  duck  eggs  of  the  Rowen  breed  pre¬ 
sented  to  me  as  I  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  try  a  few  ducks  for  table  use.  Had 
good  hatches  and  sold  all  but  two  ducks 
and  a  drake  which  I  kept  over  to  see  what 
I  could  do  with  them. 

They  commenced  to  lay  February  15, 
1925  and  continued  at  a  steady  gait  (ex¬ 
cept  for  one  month  during  the  heat  of 
summer)  until  December  16,  1925.  We 
then  took  an  account  of  their  doings.  They 
had  layed  exactly  yixA  dozen  eggs.  Some 
we  sold,  others  used  on  the  table  and  for 
cooking.  Those  sold  averaged  40  cents 
per  dozen.  So  that  calculating  the  whole 
at  that  average  price  amounted  to  $15.  We 
think  that  very  fine  returns  for  two  ducks. 

The  ducks  took  pot  luck  with  the  hens 
all  day  long,  except  just  before  dark  when 
they  were  given  an  extra  mash  supper  and 
watered  to  make  sure  they  got  plenty  to 
eat.  The  mash  fed  was  made  up  of  the 
usual  500  mixture.  We  think  this  is  not 
so  bad  for  a  start. — Mrs.  I.  W.  R.,  Penn 


How  This  Small  Flock  Pays 

'  I  ’HE  following  is  our  experience  with 
25  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  20  White 
Leghorns.  We  sold  $40  worth  of  chickens 
and  $45  worth  of  eggs  besides  having  all 
of  both  we  desired  for  table  or  home,  use, 
Both  chicken  and  egg  prices  varied,  as  the 
eggs  brought  anywhere  from  30  to  55 
cents  per  dozen  and  chickens  from  23  to 
35  cents  per,  pound  when  weighing  from 
2)4  to  3  pounds  each,  making  a  total  of 

$85. 

The  above  was  good  as  clear  profit,  as 
the  flock  had  free  range  and  was  only 
fed  one  feed  a  day  of  whole  corn  during 
the  months  of  January,  February  anc 
March.  What  the  chickens  ate,  amountec 
next  to  nothing  as  far  as  expense  was  con 
cerned,  as  we  were  not  a  cent  out  of  pocket 
for  the  feed  and  fed  them  corn  meal  dough 
for  the  first  three  weeks  and  afterwards 


Write  today  for  your  copy  of  this 
fully  illustrated  fact-book.  Mailed 
free  to  anyone  who  keeps  poultry. 
How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year  is 
published  and  distributed  by  The 
Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc.,  producers  of 
quality  chicks  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  Storr’s  1926-27  Contest 
the  Kerr  pen  was  highest  (week 
ending  December  12th)  for  the 
entire  140  entries,  with  an  84% 
lay.  A  Kerr  pen  was  high  pen  for 
three  consecutive  weeks  at  the 
Maryland  1926-27  Contest.  In  the 
New  York  State  Contest  a  Kerr 
Plymouth  Rock  was  high  bird  of 
her  breed,  tying  for 
first  honors  in  the 
entire  contest. 


Write  tor  "How  to  Get  200  Eggs  a  Year ** 
now 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Dept.  10 

Offices  and  Hatcheries  at 
Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mas*. 

Trenton,  N.  J.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Where  will  you  buyyour 

Leghorn  Chicks? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no  better 
than  the  parent  stock  from  which  it 
:  is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy  right  now. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than. 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large  biras 
lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands  o 
pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  it  Y 
can’t  pay  us^a  visit,  send  for  our  SU-pag 
catalog  that  describes  our  plant  ana 
methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  depen 
able  stock  this  year  that  will  live  ana 
grow,  such  as  you  have  never  had  be  to. 


LORD  FARMS 

85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  OH  CHic^5 

8c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A,sati|Pr 
tomer  my  best  advertisement,  wi 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa.  - -k 

- - - err  iO00 


KJtfK  *.  .,*» f  IS  *S 
\i  if  § 
‘I  SB  l 

Richfield,  rt 


Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorn3 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
R.  I.  Reds 
Black  Minorcas 
Qdds  and  Ends  -u 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

*  1  '  *>14 

puipirc  S.  C.  W.  Leg.  $12.  p^mrid^Bred  ll“* 

LHlUkd  Mixefl  jio.  per  hundred.  P°stcP®cu|ar  ,ree. 

dor  mv  supervision  from  free  range  stock  6>rc  fA, 


American  Agriculturist,  April  2,  1927 


(21)  383 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Hardy,  productive  strains  that  put  the  extra  dollars 
in  your  bank  book — that’s  why  hard-headed,  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  keep  coming  back  season  after 
season  with  bigger  orders.  ACT  NOW — and  begin 
taking  off  YOUR  extra  profits  this  year. 

Full  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  my  big  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes  | 

Box  29 

Frencb-toum.  Yf.J 


CHICKS: 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9y2c  up. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


^QUALITY 
CHICKS 
vy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


BABY  CHICKS  batcbed  by  the  best  system  of 

,  VimaiO  incubation  from  high  class 
Dred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Btowd,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $18.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyanaottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 

t2n1n°n0:nlji8^tnnBro.ve-s  $10’00  per  100:  Jcrs{,y  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 

lots,  on  less  than  100  add  25e  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNOA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUMDA,  tt  Y 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association.’ 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 

From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

Kliabififl"*’  Trarieties’  ^  American  Cert-O-Cuid.  21  years 
reuaDUity  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buv  nnr 

todaiS  iirl!Z  cWcks  are  cas,  to  raise,  ffriie 

is  o««  a%a.p'ice  « t  *»i 

100%'  live  delivery  guaranteed 

*  2  hatchery,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 

ONE  MILLION  BABV  CHICKS 

!  X  Sr'  ft  ?aTre<J  &  Barf0a  VV’*CLe?iorns, 
nr.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh 

aw’  Wyandotte, 

—  sFJr k  ®JSA*SS 

Bept.  4  LVKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

_ _  Bloomville,  Ohio. 

JfiMW’  ROCK  and 

•dUiltu  .8  NGLE  combed 

a  Hatch  ever.  ^yHlnTE  LEGHORN  W,"«IW 

«“^ty  Guara^t^y’SSrSpSeUst.6afe  “  G°°d 

A‘  VmpNE.S  poultry  farm 
Georgetown,  Delaware 


CHICKS 


Chicks 

1L0YD  neimond 


S.  e.  W  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

o’  *edf .  14.00  per  100 

s-  C.  Rocks  ....  13.00  per  100 

Order  Direct 

®ox  9.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


y  mem. 

i  v ure -area  stock,  i - - 

- •  W~  Oase8«  Hatchery,  Box2Q,  Ottawa,  O. 

GetASfvPfT?N.S  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHinrc 

Se  Hlack  Leghorn1"  the^n  T  f°r,der  chicks’  TeU^whf 

A.'  E  eHAMPTna£th’  Write^ today  ^  aDd  most  profita- 

___HAMPTQW,  Box  a  t  PITTSTflWN  N.  1. 

oohy  Chicks  ""may  “  - - 

Chicks  . 6-75  13.00 

im.  s-0° 

„  Order  dtZ  guarant“d-  We  pay  postage. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATrijCRv  °r  ^rce  circu!ar- 

~-p- - -1  LLt:Y  HaTCHERY,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS  ?r19perI>'  Hatched  —  Safe 

-^.hatchery,  M,FFL,n  „ 

AY-OLD  JJjJg1  .M'N0RCA  CHICKS  of  Standard 

"'NQRCA  farm  8ht  toc!t’  E^s-  Pullets. 

•  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


wheat  and  cracked  corn,  but  did  not  have 
to  buy  either,  as  such  was  raised  on  the 
farm. 

We  realized  enough  extra  change  from 
this  small  flock  to  pay  the  family  mash 
and  grocery  bills  for  four  of  us. 

Who  can  say  that  the  small  flock  doesn’t 
pay  on  the  farm  when  all  of  the  food  is 
raised.— W.  H.  H. 


OUR  1  1th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


Incubate  Five  Egg’s  to  Produce 
One  Pullet 

“We  want  to  have  150  pullets  to  put  In 
the  house  next  fall  and  plan  to  have  eggs 
from  our  flock  custom  hatched.  How  ninny 
eggs  should  we  have  incubated?-/;.  W., 
New  York.  . 

’  |  'HE  usual  rule  is  to  incubate  five  eggs 
for  each  pullet  wanted.  If  baby  chicks 
are  purchased  a  good  rule  is  to  buy  three 
for  every  pullet  wanted  in  the  fall.  Like 
most  rules  the  actual  results  will  depend 
on  many  things. 


Carrots  Are  Good  for  Hens 

Are  carrots  of  any  value  as  a  feed  for 
hens?  Will  they  take  the  place  of  cabbage 
or  sprouted  oats?— R.  W.,  New  York. 

^OME  experiments  have  recently  been 
made  at  the  California  experiment  sta- 
.  tion  that  show  that  carrots  are  a  good 
source  of  vitamin  for  poultry.  They  re¬ 
port  as  good  results  from  their  use  as 
from  cabbage  and  sprouted  oats. 


Hens  Have  Scaly  Legs 

We  are  having  serious  trouble  with  our 
hens.  We  have  about  70,  mostly  Barred 
Rock.  They  eat  well  but  are  not  laying 
very  well.  Their  heads  are  nice  and  red, 
but  their  legs  begin  to  swell,  then  thick 
scabs  form  all  over  them.  Some  of  their 
legs  get  so  large  and  stiff  that  they  cannot 
walk.  Can  you  tell  what  this  is  and  is 
there  any  cure  for  it?” — Mrs.  J.  W. 

V/OUR  hens  are  suffering  from  a  parasite 
known  as  the  scaly  leg  mite.  This  is 
a  very  small  insect  which  buries  under  the 
scales  of  the  leg  and  causes  them  to  raise 
up  and  become  very  rough.  This  mite  can 
be  killed  by  dipping  the  birds’  legs  into 
a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
one  part  of  kerosene.  A  kerosene  oil 
emulsion  will  also  kill  them.  This  trouble 
will  spread  slowly  to  the  other  birds.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  treat  them  for  this  at 
least  once  a  year  and  a  good  time  to  do 
it  is  either  at  the  time  the  birds  are  culled 
in  the  fall  or  when  they  are  dusted  for 
lice. 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  in  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  is  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 

1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  Certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be 
pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M*  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000 


Foil  Blooded  “AMERICAN”  Quality  Chicks. 
LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  ........  7.25 

Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  AncoDas,  .  7.75 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  Rocks,  .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas,  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Rocks,  Col.  Wyandottes . 11.25 

Also  Blue  Andeluslans,  Partridge  Bocks.  Write  tor  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  5%  more 
chicks  free  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chieks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


cks.  Bred 
NOW. 

from  Breeders  that 

have  th« 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

1 5. 00 

72.00 

140.00 

10.00 

77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

They  live  because  they_  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  tie- 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White-  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  BufT  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chidlc 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  ONE  MATING  ONLY. 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ,.$13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

'Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen's  Strain”  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each, 
rect.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


LOWEST 

PRICES 

500 

1000 

$62.50 

$120.00 

67.50 

130.00 

75.00 

55.00 

105.00 

each. 

Order  di- 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

,,  -  .  Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..$12.00 
S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  ......  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  . .  10.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteea 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  .  Box  No.  161 


NEW  CHICKEN  BOOK 

Breeders  and  lovers  of  chickens  are 
requested  to  write  immediately  for 

COOLEY’S  NEW  1927  CHICKEN 
BOOK,  40  NEW  PICTURES,  a  guide 
to  HIGHER  home  flock  EGG  YIELD 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  I  have 

29  years’  practical  experience'  back  of 
what  I  write  and  am  oldest,  largest 
owner-managed  chick  hatchery  in 
America.  No  Charge  for  booklet.  Write  for  it  today. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  62  Success  St.,  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


Results  of  the  Twentieth  Week 
At  Farmingdale 

r\URING  the  20th  week  of  the  Fifth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  i,ooo  pullets  s’ 
laid  4,914  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  70.2  per 
cent.  This  is  the  highest  weekly  produc¬ 
tion  ever  made  in  any  Farmingdale  con¬ 
test.  The  pullets  have  laid  a  total  of  53,- 
918  eggs  to  date  since  November  1,  1926; 
this  is  2,513  more  eggs  than  were  laid  in 
the  same  period  last  year  and  is  8,361 
more  eggs  than  for  the  same  period  two 
years  ago. 

High  Pen  for  the  Week 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I.  R .  61 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm,  R.  I.  R...  60 

H.  W.  Van  Winkle,  Bar.  P.  R .  60 

Fristegarth  Farm,  R.  I.  R .  59 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  ..  58 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  R.  I.  R.  58 

Houle  Farm,  R.  I.  R .  58 

May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  57 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 
are  as  follows : 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . 860 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  .  799 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 785 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . i....  781 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . 752 

Eugene  Delamarter  .  749 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . .- .  813 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  .  753 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  .  729 

Fristegarth  Farm  . 699 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc .  598 

Poultry  Dept.  Ontario  Agri.  College  ...  520 
White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  502 


BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows. 

Barred  &  White  Bocks,  R, 

S.  C.  Reds  . 


C.  White  and  Br. 


C.  & 

100 

500 

1000 

Buff 
R.  I. 

$15.00 

$72.50 

$140.00 

Leg- 

16.00 

77.50 

150.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

Assorted  all  Varieties  10c  straight.  All  Heavy  12c 
straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

fHIflfC  REDS  ROCKS 
tllltlYiJ  LEGHORNS 

Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure  bred  culled  flocks. 
Reds  ana  Barred  Bocks,  $14.00  a  100;  Tanered  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  a 
100,  heavy  mixed  $11.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
loU.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  or 
order  direct. 


BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 


MC  CLURE,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

3  RAD  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JoUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now.  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


-BABY  CHICKS - 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


25 

50 

100 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 

. $3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . . 

6.00 

11.00 

Anconas  . 

6.00 

11.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  . 

. 3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

Barred  Rocks  . 

.  3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas  . . 

6.50 

12.50 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  .  . 

.  3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

Wh.  &  SL.  Wyandotte 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 


ForFutw* 

Sp&ultryP*©fitsi 

V  ,  BuV 

S  Phtflipfjkjjrfsw  Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  low 

deI.Jvei7-  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted 

FAiRPORT  HATCHERIES,,  Box  38,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . 


25 

500 

100 

$3.50 

$6.50 

$12.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Bocks.  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dotte,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
2U009  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  Inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 


$10  per  100 
up,  according 
X)  breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big.  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Bank  Reference.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Parcel  Post  Prepaid 

Order  from  this  adv.  or  write  for  special  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots.  Free  circular . 

Cocolamus  Poultry  Farm  Cocolamus,  Pa. 


BARRON  S.  G.  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


headed  by  IMPORTED  MALES.  Pedigrees  285  to  314. 
Chicks  15c  to  20c  each.  Barred  &  White  Rocks.  R.  X. 
Reds.  Wh.  Wyandots,  16c  each.  Jersey  Bl.  Giants,  28c 
each.  Discount  on  large  orders.  Catalog  giving  full 
description  of  all  matings  and  prices  free.  Get  it  today. 
100%  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid. 

C.  M.  LONGENEGKER,  Box  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 
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Cleanina 


The  work  of  spring  house¬ 
cleaning  can  be  made  very  much 
easier  and  more  pleasant  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  right  preparations  for  it. 

It  is  no  longer  considered 
practical,  or  even  eco¬ 
nomical,  to  get  along 
without  the  many  con¬ 
veniences  that  will  lighten 
this  work  and  help  do  it 
better  than  it  could  ever 
have  been  done  in  the  old 
back-breaking  way. 

The  things  you  need 
are  not  expensive  and  you 
can  buy  them  at  low 
prices,  for  your  “Farm 
Service’*  Hardware  Store 

has  made  this  possible.  _ _ 

Don’t  start  your  cleaning  jr 
without  getting  a  step  lad¬ 
der,  oil  mop,  supply  of  floor  wax, 
furniture  polish,  and  the  needed 
scrub  brushes,  carpet  beaters, 
brooms,  strong  light-weight 
pails,  etc. 

While  you’re  at  it  why  not  revarnish 
the  floors,  paint  the  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen,  and  freshen  up  things  in 
general?  With  the  new  kinds  of 
lacquers,  ready  prepared  enamels,  and 
other  finishes  you  can  do  this  work 
easily  and  at  little  expense.  The  cost 
of  refinishing  will  be  forgotten  entirely 
when  you  see  the  greatly  increased 
attractiveness  of  your  home. 

Get  all  of  these  things  at  your  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  and  be  sure 
of  high  quality,  dependable  goods  at 
moderate  prices.  It’s  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  and  helpful  place  for  you  to 
buy  housecleaning  supplies- 
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When  You  Shampoo  Your  Own  Hair 

It  Is  Fairly  Easy  to  Keep  Hair  Beautiiul  and  Scalp  Healthy 


DECAUSE  of  the  many  scalp  difficulties 
which  .beset  people  there  are  a  great 
many  special  remedies  and  methods  of 
treatment  advocated  by  beauty  specialists 
or  other  people  whose  business  it  is  to 
know.  But  there  are  many  women  who 
rarely  find  it  possible  to  get  to  these 
specialists  and  who  must  therefore  do  their 
own  treatments. 

Olive  oil — warmed  to  penetrate  more 
easily — is  recommended  for  scalps  which 
are  troubled  by  dandruff  or  excess  oil.- 
The  massaging  which  it  takes  to  work  the 
oil  into  the  scalp  does  much  to  stimulate 
the  glands  at  the  hair  roots  and  promote 
growth  as  well  as  a  more  healthful  con¬ 
dition.  Care  must  be  taken  to  work  the 
oil  in  well  over  a  small  area,  and  not  leave 
a  great  excess  on  the  hair  or  scalp.  Leave 
the  oil  on  overnight,  if  possible  and 
shampoo  the  next  day.  Once  in  two  weeks 
is  said  to  be  often  enough  to  sham¬ 
poo  women’s  hair,  although  one  must 
be  guided  by  circumstances,  whether 
there  is  much  dust  or  soot  in  the  air, 
whether  the  hair  becomes  oily  soon  after 
washing,  etc.  Needless  to  say,  the  safe 
rule  is,  “Keep  hair  and  scalp  clean”. 
Here  are  the  steps  in  shampooing: 

1.  Wet  your  head,  thoroughly  with  warm 
zmter.  If  a  woman  has  long  hair  she 
should  comb  it  to  the  top  of  her  head 
before  wetting  it,  then  allow  the  ends  to 
fall  into  the  basin  of  water. 

2.  Apply  either  a  prepared  shampoo  or 
one  which  you  make  of  castile  or  other 
neutral  soap  cut  fine  and  thoroughly  dis¬ 
solved  in  hot  water. 

3.  Rub  the  shampoo  into  your  scalp 
with  your  finger-tips  for  about  five 
minutes,  applying  more  shampoo  or  more 
water  as  necessary.  Your  whole  scalp 
should  be  lathered  and  rubbed  carefully. 
Remember  it  is  your  scalp  which  should 
be  rubbed  and  not  your  hair.  For  women 
with  long  hair  there  is  a  second  half  to 
this  step — lather  the  long  hair  and 
squeeze  it  gently  between  the  hands  un¬ 
til  the  dirt  is  loosened. 

4.  Rinse  thoroughly  in  clear,  warm 
zoater.  If  it  is  possible  use  a  spray  at¬ 
tached  to  the  faucet  or  pour  the  water 
over  your  head  from  a  pitcher  until  all 
lather  is  removed.  If  your  hair  is  heavy, 
try  to  have  someone  help  you  by  pouring 
the  rinsing  water. 

5.  Lather  again,  rubbing  your  scalp  as 
before,  for  an  other  five  minutes.  This 
second  lathering  brings  the  soap  into  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  the  pores  of  your  scalp, 
freeing  them  from  all  clogging  material. 

6.  Rinse  your  hair  thoroughly  in  clear, 
zmrm  zcater.  Rinse  until  the  water  runs 
clear.  Probably  three  rinsing  waters  will 
be  required.  Each  rinsing  water  should 
be  a  trifle  cooler  than  the  preceding  one. 

7.  After  rinsing  your  hair,  gently  mop 
it  with  soft— if  possible  warm — towels  un¬ 
til  it  is  nearly  dry.  Drying  can  be  finished 
by  fanning  or  gentle  heat.  (Never  dry 
your  hair  in  intense  heat).  If  the  drying 
is  done  thoroughly,  there  is  little  danger 
of  catching  cold. 

While  the  hair  continues  to  dry  the  scalp 
should  be  gently  and  thoroughly  massaged 
in  order  to  start  a  good  circulation  of 
blood  at  the  roofs  of  the  hair.  If  this 
sort  of  exercise  is  given  the  scalp  for  5 
or  10  minutes  every  day  it  is  a  wonderful 
aid  to  even  a  perfectly  healthy  scalp  and 
an  absolute  necessity  to  one  which  is  not 
functioning  right. 


Washing  the  Family  Sweater 

W/OOLEN  sweaters  and  scarfs,  knit- 
ted  play  suits  for  little  children, 
and  other  knitted  woolens  that  stretch 
easily  when  they  are  wet  may  be  wash¬ 
ed  without  losing  their  shape.  The 
secret  of  having  them  come  out  fluffy, 
clean,  and  the  same  size  and  form  as 
before  they  were  washed  is  in  gentle 
handling,  using  luke  warm  -water,  and 
careful  drying.  Before  the  garment  is 


wet,  measure  and  write  down  the  length 
and  width  of  both  the  body  and  the 
sleeves  or  legs.  Brush  the  garment  to 
remove  surface  dust;  empty  the  pock¬ 
ets  and  brush  their  linings.  Use  tepid 
water  and  a  mild  solution  of  soap  in 
water  added  to  this  to  make  suds. 
Squeeze  the  soapy  water  through  the 
garment  but  do  not  rub  it.  Spots  that 
do  not  come  out  readily  may  be  rub¬ 
bed  gently  with  a  little  of  the  soap  solu¬ 
tion.  Rinse  the  garment  in  several 
waters  of  the  same  temperature  still 
squeezing  rather  than  rubbing  or  twist¬ 
ing.  A  wringer  will  take  out  a  large 
part  of  the  rinsing  water  but,  if  this  is 
not  convenient,  merely  squeeze  out  as 
much  of  the  water  as  possible.  Lay  the 
garment  on  several  la5rers  of  bath  towels 
or  a  folded  sheet,  arrange  it  according 
to  its\original  measurements  and  let  it 
dry  where  there  is*  a  good  circulation  of 
air.  Such  treatment  will  give  fresh, 
clean  garments,  as  soft  and  shapely  as 
when  new. 


Home-Made  Wigs 

/''CHILDREN  and  young  people  de- 
light  in  costume  plays  and  parties. 
And  if  they  can  make  their  own  wigs 
and  head-dresses  it  is  quite  a  saving 
beside  being  very  interesting. 

A  good  foundation  for  most  home¬ 
made  wigs  is  found  in  old  stocking-tops. 
The  knotted  material  clings  close  to  the 
head  and  requires  no  extra  fastening. 
Cotton  or  wool  is  better  than  silk  and 
two  thicknesses  may  be  used  if  one  does 


not  give  sufficient  body.  Pull  the 
stocking-cap  down  so  as  to  conceal  the 
real  hair. 

Cotton  batting  makes  a  good  wig  for 
a  colonial  figure.  Study  a  picture  and 
arrange  the  batting  to  suit.  For  a  “lady’’ 
it  can  be  held  in  shape,  after  being 
basted  to  the  foundation,  by  means  of 
combs  and  pins.  For  men,  it  should 
be  tied  with  a  ribbon  in  a  que. 

In  this  day  of  “bobs”  nearly  every 
household  has  a  box  of  curls  or  braids 
and  these  can  be  used  to  fine  effect  over 
the  stocking  foundation.  If  the  whole 
wig  cannot  be  covered  satisfactorily, 
any  deficiency  can  be  concealed  with  a 
suitable  hat  or  bonnet. 

Delightfully  kinky  wigs  are  made  for 
a  pickaninny  by  adorning  a  black  found¬ 
ation  with  tiny  knobs  and  braids  made 
from  more  stocking  materials  which  are 
sewed  to  the  wig  and  tied  here  and 
there  with  gay  little  strings  and  rib¬ 
bons. 

Chinamen's  wigs  can  be  made  by  us¬ 
ing  a  flesh-colored  stocking  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  At  the  center  fasten  a  circle  of 
black,  and  from  the  center  of  this  a  long 
black  braid  of  stocking  material.  The 
light-colored  foundation  gives  the  realis¬ 
tic  “shaved”  effect. 

This  idea,  once  used,  can  be  carried 
out  indefinitely.  Santa’s  flowing  locks. 
And  Indiana  head-dress  with  feathers 
dipped  in  the  dye-pot.  Whatever,  in 
fact,  the  occasion  requires  and  the  in* 
genuity  of  the  actor  can  contrive. — Alice 
Margaret  Ashton. 


Easter  Clothes  for  All  But  Father 


Dress  Pattern  2926  shows  the  popular  tiered  skirt  which  is 
so  graceful  on  most  figures.  The  unusual  tie  effect  with  slashed 
openig  helps  to  give  a  very  finished  appearance  to  the  costume. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires  3  Y\  yards  of  40 -inch 
material  with  fi  yard  of  36  inch  lining.  Price  13c. 


Sister  and  Brother  Suit  3008  is  to  meet  one  of  the  new 

customs  which  is  both  stylish  and  practical,  that  of  dressing  little 
Brother  and  Sister  alike.  The  middies  are  exactly  alike  and  can 
be  cut  out  at  the  same  time.  The  pattern  envelope  contains  all 
necessary  pattern  pieces  for  the  two  suits.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  2,  3,  4,  and  6  years.  Price  13c. 


Girl's  dress  pattern  3010  showy  the  fashionable  bolero  ef¬ 
fect  in  front  and  the  bloused  effect  in  the  back.  The  shirring  ts 
another  smart  note  of  this  season.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14  years.  'The  8-3 ear  size  requires  1%  yards  of  32 
or  36-inch  material  with  34  yards  of  36-inch  contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Slenderizing  dress  pattern  3018  is  one  of  the  season’s  best 
for  full  figures.  The  collar  which  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  and  the  close  fitting  sleeves  give  a  slenderizing  effect  which 
helps  to  disguise  the  extra  pounds.  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  36, 
40,  42,  44,  46  and  48  inches  bust  measure.  The  44-tnch  size 
requires  3 Y&  yards  of  40-inch  material  with  1  yards  of  1  S-inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  ^ 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Fashion  Books  and  se 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New  Yorx 
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Plant  Annuals  According  to  Colors 

Height  Also  Has  Much  to  Do  Toward  Getting  Good  Effects 
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FLOWERS  that  are  white  or  with  pure 
white  varieties ;  4  feet,  cosmos ;  3  feet, 
dahlia  and  sweet-sultan;  2)4  feet,  clarkia, 
cornflower,  larkspur,  and  scabiosa;  2  feet, 
baby’s  breath,  China  aster,  summer  chry¬ 
santhemum,  lupine,  Japanese  bellflower, 
snapdragon,  garden  balsam,  and  poppy; 
i]/2  feet,  godetia,  four  o’clock,  rose  ever¬ 
lasting,  and  stock;  1  foot,  candytuft,  Ice¬ 
land  poppy,  petunia,  ageratum,  lobelia,  por- 
tulaca,  sweet  alyssum,  and  verbena. 

Flowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
white :  3  feet,  dahlia ;  2* *4  feet  salpiglossis ; 
1  foot,  nemophila,  pansy,  pertunia,  and 
pink. 

Flowers  yellow  or  with  yellow  varieties; 
'4  feet,  sunflower,  feather  cockscomb,  and 
dahlia;  2)4  feet,  strawflower,  sunflower, 
and  zinnia;  2  feet,  calliopsis,  summer  chry¬ 
santhemum,  African  marigold,  snapdragon, 
and  four  o’clock;  1  foot,  calendula.  Cape 
marigold,  French  marigold,  Iceland  poppy, 
California  poppy,  dwarf  marigold  and 
portulaca. 

Flowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
yellow:  4  feet,  dahlia;  2  feet,  calliopsis, 


and  poppy ;  1  foot,  Drummond  phlox,  pinks 
(including  carnations)  and  dwarf  nastur¬ 
tium. 

Flowers  rose  or  crimson  or  with  rose  or 
crimson  varieties:  4  feet,  cosmos;  3  feet, 
prince’s-feather,  feather  cockscomb,  sweet- 
sultan  and  spiderflower;  2 )4  feet,  clarkia, 
cornflower,  scabiosa  and  zinnia;  2  feet, 
garden  balsam,  China  aster,  cockscomb, 
and  lupine;  V/2  feet,  godetia,  four-o’clock, 
globe  amaranth,  stock,  and  candytuft;  1 
foot,  Drummond  phlox,  petunia  and  por¬ 
tulaca. 

Flowers  having  varieties  mixed  -frith 
rose  or  crimson :  1  foot,  Drummond  phlox 
and  petunia. 

Plants  used  for  their  foliage  or  chiefly 
for  it,  the  foliage  being  green  unless  other¬ 
wise  noted :  4  feet,  castor-bean  (bronze  and 
green  separate)  sorghum,  feterita,  milo, 
broom  corn  and  Indian  corn;  3  feet, 
Joseph’s-coat,  (red,  yellow,  and  green 
mixed),  love-lies-bleeding  (red),  summer 
cypress  (pea  green,  turning  crimson  in 
late  summer) ;  2*4  feet,  annual  poinsetta 
(scarlet  leaves  in  late  summer)  and  snow- 


of  dissolved  yeast  into  a  quart  of  warm 
water,  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Then 
sift  into  this  a  mixture  of  one  cup  corn- 
meal  and  enough  buckwheat  flour  to 
make  a  real  soft  batter.  Cover  with  an 
aluminum  lid  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
until  morning.  If  it  has  raised  well 
stir  into  this  one-half  teaspoonful  of  dis¬ 
solved  soda  the  next  morning  and  bake, 
leaving  about  one-half  pint  for  leaven¬ 
ing.  Set  in  a  cool  place  until  night  un¬ 
less  you  want  hot  cakes  for  dinner. 
When  mixing  again  add  a  handful  of 
meal,  (about  a  cup)  and  one  quart  of 


rudbeckia,  salpiglossis,  and  summer  chry-  on-the-mountain  (white-edged  leaves)  ;  i)4 
santhemum;  i)4  feet,  four-o’clock;  1  foot,  feet,  Job’s  tears;  1,  foot,  mignonette  (a 
dwarf  nasturtium  and  pansy.  greenish  flower  grown  for  its  sweet  odor). 

Flowers  of  orange  color  or  with  orange  but  in  its  garden  decorative  value  corn- 
varieties:  3  feet,  heliopsis;  2)4  feet,  zinnia;  parable  to  a  plant  grown  for  its  foliage. 


2  feet,  African  marigold;  1  foot,  calendula, 
Cape  marigold,  French  marigold  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  poppy. 

Flowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
orange:  2  feet,  gaillardia;  1  foot,  dwarf 
nasturtium,  and  French  marigold. 

Flowers  lavender  or  with  lavender  vari¬ 
eties:  3  feet,  basketflower  and  sweet-sul¬ 
tan  ;  2*4  feet,  larkspur ;  2  feet,  China  aster ; 
1J2  feet,  candytuft ;  1  foot,  Drummond 
phlox,  nemophila  and  pansy. 

Flowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
lavender:  2*4  feet,  salpiglossis;  1  foot, 
pansy. 

Flowers  blue  or  with  blue  varieties :  2)4 


United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Hardy  Perennials 
Climbing  Vines  from  seed. — Ampelopsis, 
aristolochia,  asparagus,  bignomia,  clematis, 
ivy  (Kenilworth),  Kudzuvine,  lathyrus, 
wisteria. 

Hardy  Flowering  Perennials 

For  permanent  beds  and  borders. — 
Achillea,  alyssum  (hardy),  aquilegia,  aster, 
boltonia,  campanula,  candytuft  (hardy), 
canterbury  bells,  carnation,  chrysanthemum, 
coreopsis,  cowslip,  delphinium,  dianthus 
(hardy),  digitalis,  gaillardia  (hardy), 
gysophila,  hibiscus,  hollyhock,  lathyrus, 


The  Tired  Woman’s  Epitaph 

Here  lies  a  poor  woman  who  always 
was  tired, 

She  lived  in  a  house  where  help  was 
not  hired. 

Her  last  words  on  earth  were:  “Dear 
friends,  I  am  going 

Where  washing  ain’t  done,  nor  sweep¬ 
ing  nor  sewing; 

But  everything  there  is  exact  to  my 
wishes; 

For  where  they  don’t  eat  there’s  no 
washing  of  dishes. 

I’ll  be  where  loud  anthems  will  always 
be  ringing, 

But  having  no  voice  I’ll  be  clear  of  the 
singing. 

Don’t  mourn  for  me  now;  don’t  mourn 
for  me  never — 

I’m  going  to  do  nothing  for  ever  and 
ever.” 

— Author  Unknown. 


feet,  cornflower  and  larkspur ;  2  feet  lupine  lychnis,  myosotis,  pansies,  phlox  (hardy), 
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Kitchen  Sash 
Curtains 


warm  water  and  enough  buckwheat 
flour  to  make  a  soft  batter.  Set  in  a 
warm  place  to  raise  again.  Every  time 
after  the  first  baking  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  leaving  a  cupful  for  leavening, 
and  of  adding  the  soda  and  salt  and 
your  buckwheat  bread  w'ill  be  the  pride 
of  your  breakfasts. 

Beef  and  pork  broths  are  my  favor¬ 
ite  dressing  for  this  bread.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  butter,  some  syrup  and  still  some 
apple  butter  and  jellies. 

The  home-made  maple  syrup,  that 
tastes  like  nectar  or  honey  has  its  place 
alongside  the  buckwheat,  or  flannel 
cakes  for  breakfasts. — Cressie  Zirlde. 


Lovely  and  dainty  are 
these  dimity  sash  cur¬ 
tains  No.  3601.  Striped 
dimity  which  will  launder 
especially  well  is  used  and 
Instructions  for  working 
accompany  the  stamped 
goods.  Price  per  pair, 
seventy-five  cents.  Post¬ 
paid. 


Garden  Enthusiasts 

|T  is  none  too  early  to  begin  and  save 


and  Japanese  bellflower; 


every  paste-board  container  that 
comes  to  the  pantry.  We  save  even  the 
soda  boxes.  Oat  meal  or  corn,  soap 
chip,  flake  boxes  can  all  be  cut  down. 
The  boxes  for  pounds  of  butter  are  nice 
and  can  be  laid  in  the  ground  length¬ 
wise  or  stood  up.  Also  if  the  tops 
come  above  the  ground  a  little  at  first 
while  plants  are  tender  we  think  it  pro- 


,  ..  -  ,  -  foot,  nemo-  pinks  (hardy),  poppy  (hardy),  primrose  tects  from  grubs  some.  We  place  all 

pn  a,  ageratum,  lobelia,  verbena,  and  for-  (Japan),  pyrethrum  (hardy),  scabiosa  paste  board  containers  in  a  big  box  out 


get-me-not.  (hardy),  Shasta  daisy,  stokesia,  sweet  Wil- 

L  °WCrs  purp,.e  or  Wlth  purple  varieties :  liam,  tufted  pansies,  wallflower. 


3  feet,  sweet-sultan ;  2 )4  feet,  clarkia  and 
scabiosa;  2  feet,  China  aster;  i*4  f,eet 
stock;  1  foot,  verbena. 

Mowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
purple:  2*4  feet,  salpiglossis;  x  foot,  pansy, 
b  lowers  pink  or  with  pink  varieties :  4 
eet>  cosmos ;  3  feet,  dahlia ;  2)4  feet,  lark¬ 
spur  and  zinnia ;  2  feet,  China  aster,  garden 


Plants  for  vases,  Hanging  Baskets,  Ver¬ 
anda  Boxes,  Efcetra.  Begonia,  vernon, 
mauarandia,  nasturtium,  petunia,  smilax. 

Drooping  sorts.— Alyssum,  asparagus. 

Upright  growing. — Centaurea,  coleus, 
geranium,  helliotrope,  impatiens,  pansy, 
verbena. 

Everlasting  for  Winter  Bouquets.*- 


of  the  way  and  use  every  one -for  seed 
or  young  plants  either  in  hot  beds  or 
later  in  the  garden.  Even  shoe  boxes 
are  used.  Plants  can  be  put  in  these 
from  the  hot  bed  and  left  to  stand  a 
few  days  before  putting  in  the  garden. 
—Mrs.  R.  J„  N.  Y. 


Unusually  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt- loosening  naptha 
work  together  in 
Fels-Naptha.  This 
extra  help  is  worth  a  lot 
to  you  in  washing  and 
cleaning!  And  it  really 
costs  so  little  more! 


ELS  "NAPTHA 


THE  GOLDEN 


31.  LAN 


LIGHTNING,  FIRE  &  RUST  PROOF 


EDWARDS  ROOFING 


We  own  our  own  sheet  mills,  roll  our  own  sheets, 
control  every  operation  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  product. 

EDWARDS  “REO”  METAL  SHINGLES 

look  good,  outlast  three  ordinary  roofs.  No  paint¬ 
ing  or  repairs.  Guaranteed  fire-proof,  rust-proof, 
lightning-proof.  Easy  to  put  on.  We  also  sell  V* 
Crimp,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam.  Painted  or  Gal¬ 
vanized  Roofings,  Sidings,  Wallboard,  Paints. 
Ready-Made  Steel  Garages,  Farm  Buildings. 

GET  OUR  FACTORY  PRICES 
By  buying  direct  from  us  you  save  money,  get 
better  value.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
metal  roofing  in  the  world.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
customers  every  year  are  our  best  advertisement. 

Write  today]  Get  our  won¬ 
derfully  low  prices,  lasting 
satisfaction.  Ask  for  Roofing 
Book  No.  HI  or  for  Garage 
Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

412-462  Butler  St, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INBERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endomd  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability .  I  K E  1C  TO  Y O U  w  i 1 1 > 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  01  PER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  lnc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Faint  House  in  America.  Est.  151* 
252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Removes  Dandruff— Stops  Hair  Falling: 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

Cue.  and  SI. 00  r.t  druggists. 
Hiscox  Chan.  Works.  Patenopue.  N.  Y. 


im!8-"1111’  /nC*  ^eet’  rose  everlast-  Acroclinium  amaranth,  helichrysum,  hon 

„,5j.  1  i00t-  Drummond  phlox,  pinks  (in-  esty,  rhodanthe 


c.’dding  carnations)  portulaca  and  verbena. 

blowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
pink;  3  feet,  dahlia ;  I  foot,  pinks  (in¬ 
cluding  carnations). 

Flowers  salmon  or  with  salmon  vari- 

*tles:  3  feet  dahlia;  2)4  feet,  clarkia;  2 
eet>  snapdragon  and  poppy ;  i  foot,  Drum- 
nion  phlox. 

f  lowers  having  varieties  mixed  with 
salmon  pink;  3  feet,  dahlia;  1  foot,  Drum- 
fnond  phlox. 

Flowers  scarlet  or  with  scarlet  varieties: 
.  e.et>  dahlia;  2)4  feet,  scarlet  sage,  and 
zinnia;  2  feet,  snapdragon,  poppy  and  four 
0  clock 


Buckwheat  Cakes  are  Delicious 
for  Breakfast 

DON’T  you  remember  the  old  fash- 


ioned  buckwheat  cakes  mother  used 
to  make?  We  make  those  good  old 
fashioned  flapjacks  yet  when  we  can 
get  the  flour.  The  self  rising  flour  is 
the  quickest  Avay  but  they  taste  noth¬ 
ing  like  the  original  buckwheat  cakes 
from  wheat  that  has  been  ground  sep¬ 
arately.  To  many  people  hot  cakes 


are  only  a  winter  breakfast  bread,  they 
r  1  boot,  Drummond  phlox,  pinks  use  it  with  sausage  or  fresh  meats.  Men 

"n'-  uding  carnations),  dwarf  nasturtium,  folks  who  have  to  be  out-of-doors  rqcst 
Portulaca  and  verbena.  of  the  day  prefer  them. 

^  lowers  having  varieties  mixed  with  When  the  cakes  are  wanted  daily  it 
caret:  3  feet,  dahlia;  2  feet,  snapdragon  is  an  easy  matter  to  stir  one-half  cake 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 


T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 
Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va 


“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 


386  (24) 

EJAUNE  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Belgian  Congo  service  for  brutalities 
and  atrocities  exceeding  even  the  limit 
fixed  by  good  King  Leopold's  merry  men. 

At  times  he  was  undoubtedly  mad,  and 
his  madness  took  the  form  of  sadistic 
savagery. 

Upon  this  man,  Boldini  certainly  had 
some  claim,  or  between  them  there  was 
some  bond,  for  Lejaune  never  punished 
Boldini,  and  they  were  at  times  seen  in 
private  confabulation,  though,  of  course, 
no  non-commissioned  officer  ever  walked 
out,  nor  drank,  with  a  private  soldier. 

The  Belgian  deserter,  one  Vaerren,  de¬ 
clared  that  Boldini  had  been  a  civilian 
subordinate  in  the  Congo,  and  in  Lejaune’s 
district,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  spec¬ 
ulation  and  falsifying  his  trade  returns. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  I  know  nothing,  but 
I  do  know  that  Lejaune  favoured  the  man 
and  procured  him  promotion  to  Corporal, 
when  he  himself  became  Sergeant-Major. 

And  it  was  into  the  hands  of  this  Le¬ 
jaune  that  we  were  now  delivered. 

To  resume:  Colour-Sergeant  Lejaune 
called  the  roll  of  our  names  and  looked 
us  over. 

Noting  the  insignificant  stature  of 
Buddy,  a  pocket  Hercules,  his  face  set  in 
a  contemptuous  sneer. 

“An  undersized  cur,”  he  remarked  to  the 
Sergeant  of  the  Guard. 

“Guess  I’ve  seen  better  things  than  you 
dead  on  a  sticky  fly-paper,  anyhow,”  re¬ 
plied  Buddy  promptly. 

Mercifully  Lejaune  knew  no  English— 
but  he  knew  that  a  wretched  recruit  had 
dared  to  open  his  miserable  mouth. 

“Silence,  dog!”  he  roared.  “Open  your 
foul  lips  again,  and  I’ll  close  them  for  a 
month  with  my  boot. ...  Speak  again,  you 
hound,  and  I’ll  kick  your  teeth  down  your 
throat.” 

Buddy  had  not  understood  a  word.  He 
had  seen  a  sneer,  and  heard  contemptuous 
words ;  and  he  had  dared  to  presume  upon 
being  an  ignorant  recruit ;  not  even  in  uni¬ 
form.  Now  he  heard  an  angry  roar,  and 
was  too  old  a  soldier  to  do  anything  but 
stiffen  to  attention. 

But  the  mischief  was  done,  and  Buddy 
was  a  marked  man.  More,  any  friend  of 
Buddy  was  a  marked  man,  and  any  friend 
of  his  friend’s,  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

When  the  bloodshot  eye  of  Colour- 
Sergeant  Lejaune  fell  upon  Boldini,  it 
halted,  and  a  long  look  passed  between  the 
two  men.  Neither  spoke. 

Upon  us  three  Gestes  he  looked  with 
disfavour. 

“Runaway  pimps,”  he  said.  “Show  me 
your  hands.”  We  held  them  out. 

The  Colour-Sergeant  regarded  our  de¬ 
cently  kept  hands  and  snorted  : 

“I’ll  harden  those  for  you.... Never 
done  a  stroke  of  work  in  your  lives.... 
I’ll  manicure  you  before  you  die.... I’ll 
make  you  wish  you  had  gone  to  goal  in¬ 
stead.” 

He  looked  Hank  over. 

“A  lazy  hulk,  I’ll  take  my  oath,”  he 
observed.  “I’ll  teach  you  to  move  quickly, 
in  a  way  that’ll  surprise  you,”  he  promised. 

“Shore,  Bo,”  replied  Hank  mildly,  wish¬ 
ing  to  be  polite,  though  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  said  to  him.  “Spill  another 
mouthful,”  he  added  encouragingly. 

“Silence,  you  chattering  ape  from  the 
trees!”  roared  Lejaune-.  “Speak  again  and 
I’ll  tie  your  wrists  to  your  ankles  in  the 
small  of  your  back  for  a  week.  I’ll  cripple 
you  for  life,  you  two-legged  talking 
camel.” 

“Garde  a  vons!  Pour  defiler!  Par  files 
de  quatre,  a  droit,'’  and  looked  eagerly  and 
anxiously  for  a  victim.  His  face  clouded 
with  chagrin  and  disappointment.  The 
draft  had  moved  like  guardsmen.  Those 
who  understood  French  had  sprung  to  at¬ 
tention  and  turned  like  machines,  and  those 
who  did  not  understand  the  actual  words 
had  moved  with  them. 

“En  avant .  March!”  he  concluded, 

and  we  stepped  off  like  the  old  soldiers 
most  of  us  were. 

Across  the  drill-ground  we  marched  to 
'the  storeroom  of  the  fourrier-sergent  of 
the  Seventh  Company,  and  received  our 
kit  which,  in  addition  to  two  cloth  uni¬ 
forms,  included  white  fatigue  uniforms, 


linen  spats,  underclothing,  the  blue  wool¬ 
len  sash  or  cummerbund  cleaning  mater¬ 
ials,  soap  and  towels,  but  no  socks,  for  the 
Legion  does  not  wear  them. 

We  were  then  inspected  by  the  adjudant - 
major,  who  corresponds  to  the  English 
adjutant  (whereas  the  adjudant  is  a  non- 
commisioned  officer),  and  we  marched  by 
a  corporal  to  our  casernes ,  or  barrack- 
rooms. 

Going  up  staircases  and  along  corridors, 
a  squad  of  ten  of  us  including  Boldini,  St. 
Andre,  Vogue,  Maris,  Glock,  Buddy, 
Hank,  and  my  brothers,  and  myself,  were 
directed  to  our  room — a  huge,  clean,  well- 
ventilated  bare  chamber,  in  which  were 
thirty  beds.  Here  we  were  handed  over 
to  some  legionnaires,  who  were  polishing 
their  belts,  .cartridge-pouches,  and  accout¬ 
rements. 

“Bleus.”  said  Corporal  Dupre  to  these 
men.  “Show  them  what  to  do,  Schwartz, 


Colonna,  Brandt  Haff,  and  Delarey . 

Kit,  bedding,  pasquetage,  astiquage,  every¬ 
thing.  Don’t  go  en  promenade  before 
they  know  their  boots  from  their  kepis.” 

“All  right,  Corporal,”  said  one  of  the 
men,  and  when  the  Corporal  had  gone  out, 
changed  his  tone  as  he  went  on : 

Come  on,  get  to  work  now,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  get  to  the  bottles  ...” 

But  Boldini  had  a  word  to  say. 

“Wriggle  back  into  the  cheese  you 
crawled  out  of,  you  one-year,  half-baked 
imitation  of  a  soldier,”  he  snapped.  “I  was 
a  legionary  and  fought  in  Madagascar, 
Morocco,  and  Soudan  when  you  were  in 
the  foundling  orphanage.” 

“Name  of  name  of  a  name  of  a  name!” 
gabbled  one  of  the  men,  “if  it  isn’t  old 
Boldini  come  back !”  and  he  roared  with 
laughter  and  threw  himself  on  a  bed. 

“Wait  till  I’m  a  corporal,  friend 
Brandt,”  said  Boldini.  “I’ll  make  you  laugh 
louder  than  that.” 

He  did  not  have  to  wait,  however,  as 
the  man  redoubled  his  yells  of  laughter. 

The  return  of  Boldini,  for  some  reason, 
struck  him  as  a  most  priceless  joke. 

“Here,  you  Colonna,  Schwartz,  and  Haff 
take  those  five  and  I’ll  attend  to  these,” 
said  Boldini ;  and  proceeded  to  direct  us 
to  appropriate  beds  and  put  our  kit  on 
them. 

He  then  gave  us  a  clever  exhibition  of 
clothes,  folding,  and  built  up  a  secure  and 
neat  little  paquetage  of  uniform  and  kit  on 
the  shelf  above  his  bed. 

“There  you  are — do  that  first,”  said  he. 
“Everything  in  elbow-to-finger-tip  lengths, 
piled  so,”  and  we  set  about  folding  coats, 
trousers,  overcoats,  and  kit,  as  he  had  done, 
and  putting  the  pile  on  the  shelf  at  the 
head  of  the  bed  as  there  was  no  kit-bag 
or  box  of  any  sort. 

Having  done  this,  we  had  our  first  les¬ 
son  in  astiquage,  the  polishing  of  belts, 
and  cartridge-pouches,  with  wax  and  rags; 
and  then  in  rifle-cleaning. 

We  were  next  conducted  downstairs  and 
out  to  the  concrete  open-air  lavabo,  and 
shown  where  to  wash  our  white  canvas 
fatigue-uniforms.  We  were  then  hurried 
to  the  canteen,  that  we  might  do  our  duty 
to  our  comrads  of  the  escouade  and  pay 
our  footing. 


The  scene  here  resembled  that  in  the 
canteens  of  Forts  St.  Jean  and  St.  Therese, 
save  that  the  men  were  all  legionnaires,  of 
course,  and  the  person  behind  the  bar  was 
a  woman,  a  veritable  French  vivandiere 
and  fille  du  regiment. 

Here  again,  a  few  francs  procured  an 
incredible  quantity  of  wine  and  all  was 
harmony,  noise,  and  hectic  gaiety  of  the 
kind  induced  by  alcohol.  Returning  to  ow 
barrack-room  at  the  call  of  the  “Lights 
out”  bugle,  we  completed  our  preparations 
for  the  morrow  by  the  meagre  light  of  the 
caserne  night-lamp. 

We  gathered  that  we  should  be  aroused 
by  the  garde-chambre  at  five-fifteen  in  the 
morning,  and  should  have  to  be  on  recruit- 
parade  at  five-thirty  in  white  uniform  and 
sash,  with  knapsack,  rifle,  belts,  and  bay¬ 
onet,  and  that  everything  must  be  imma¬ 
culate  and  shining.  Also  that,  before 
quitting  the  room,  the  blankets  and  mat¬ 


tresses  of  the  bed  must  be  folded  and 
piled,  and  arranged  to  a  hair-breadth  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  the  floor  beneath  the  bed 
swept  clean. 

Apparently  this  cleanliness  need  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  person,  for  there  were  no 
washing  facilities  of  any  sort  in  the  room, 
nor  on  the  whole  of  that  floor  of  the  bar¬ 
racks,  nor  on  the  one  below.  An  eccentric, 
in  search  of  a  morning  wash,  had  to  make 
his  way  down  four  flights  of  stairs  to  a 
rude  and  crude  kind  of  lavatory  on  the 
ground-floor. 

As  the  garde-chambre  saw  no  reason  to 
arouse  himself  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  he  was  himself  due  for 
parade,  and  then  had  to  fetch  the  coffee- 
pail  before  arousing  the  others,  this  was 
apt  to  be  a  crowded  quarter  of  an  hour  of 
inglorious  life. 

Michael’s  bed  was  in  the  corner  by  the 
huge  window,  Boldini’s  was  next,  Digby’s 
next,  and  then  that  of  an  Italian  calling 
himself  Colonna.  Mine  came  next,  then 
Brandt’s,  then  Buddy’s,  then  Haff’s,  and 
then  Hank’s — always  and  old  legionnairt 
next  to  a  recruit,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  room. 

In  the  corner  by  the  door,  was  the  bed 
of  Corporal  Dupre,  who  was  in  command 
of  the  escouade  and  in  charge  of  the  room. 

He^vas  an  active,  noisy,  bustling  person, 
humorous  and  not  unkindly  when  sober; 
when  overfull  of  canteen  wine  he  was 
sullen,  suspicious,  and  dangerous.  Being 
very  fond  of  wine  he  was  easily  approach¬ 
able  by  anyone  who  chose  to  provide  it — 
or  rather  the  means  of  purchasing  it. 

While  we  three  and  the  Americans  were 
gathered  in  a  group,  putting  the  last 
touches  to  our  kit  and  extracting  informa¬ 
tion  and  advice  from  Boldini,  he  came  into 
the  room,  undressed  and  went  to  bed. 

As  he  lay  down  he  bawled: 

“Silence!  If  any  man  makes  a  sound, 
between  now  and  sunrise,  he’ll  make  the 
next  sound  in  hospital,”  and  fell  asleep. 

We  got  into  our  beds  in  a  silence  that 
could  be  felt. 

I  remained  awake,  because  I  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  go  to  sleep;  and  lay  thinking  of 
Isobel,  of  what  was  happening  at  Brandon 
Abbas,  of  our  strange  position,  and  of  the 
“Blue  Water.” 
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When  I  thought  of  what  now  lay  before 
me,  I  was  unutterable  thankful  that  my 
guess,  or  instinct,  had  been  right,  and 
that  I  was  with  Michael  and  Digby. 

It  would  have  been  rather  terrible  to 
find  myself  in  this  galley  alone.  With 
Beau  and  Digby  here,  it  would  be  just 
adventure — hard,  rough,  and  dangerous,  no 
doubt — but  no  easy  flowery  path  leads  to 
any  place  worth  arriving  at. 

And  what  of  Michael  and  Digby?  They 
each  still  pretended  to  be  the  culprit,  which 
was  doubly  as  absurd  an  idea  as  that  either 
one  of  them  should  be. 

Michael’s  look  had  been  one  of  sheer 
horror  and  consternation  when  he  had 
caught  sight  of  me  at  Fort  St.  Therese, 
and  he  had  seemed  to  feel  that  my  flight 
was  a  complication  and  a  catastrophe  on 
which  he  had  never  reckoned. 

Had  he  felt  the  same  about  Digby,  or 
had  Digby  known  more  than  he  told  me* 
I  must  try  to  find  out . 

I  fell  asleep  and  was  awakened,  appar¬ 
ently  a  minute  later,  by  the  garde-chambre 
shouting  somethting  as  he  lit  a  big  central 
lamp  that  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

Men  sat  up  in  bed;  each  took  a  tin  mug 
from  a  hook  above  his  head,  and  held  it 
out  to  the  garde-chambre,  who  went  round 
with  a  great  jug,  giving  everybody  about 
half  a  pint  of  coffee.  It  was  hot,  strong, 
and  good. 

Michael,  Digby,  and  I  rushed  to  the  far- 
off  lavatory,  dashed  our  heads  into  water 
and  fled  back  towelling. 

I  found  my  bed  “made,”  my  kit  laid  out 
neatly,  my  boots  brushed,  everything  put 
ready  as  by  a  valet,  and  Brandt  sweeping 
under  the  bed. 

I  stared  in  astonishment. 

“A  couple  of  sous,  comradl”  said  Brandt, 
and  I  understood.  An  income  of  half¬ 
penny  a  day  is  one  that  will  stand  a  good 
deal  of  augmenting. 

Turning  to  see  if  I  could  do  anything 
for  Michael  or  Digby,  I  found  that  Boldini 
and  Colonna  were  before  me,  each  earning 
in  a  few  minujes,  as  a  valet,  what  it  took 
them  two  days  to  earn  as  a  soldier. 

In  a  surprisingly  short  time,  all  were 
dressed  and  ready,  the  garde-chambre  had 
swept  up  the  dust  and  dirt  that  the  men 
had  brushed  out  from  under  the  beds,  and 
Corporal  Dupre  had  been  round  to  see 
that  the  beds  were  properly  made  and 
everything  tidy.  Then,  following  upon  a 
shout  of  “Garde  d  vous,”  the  Colour-Serg¬ 
eant  of  the  Company  entered  and  inspect¬ 
ed  the  room  and  the  men. 

All  prayed  that  he  might  find  no  fault, 
for  if  he  did,  he  would  punish  the  Corpo¬ 
ral,  and  the  Corporal  would  punish  the 
offenders  tenfold. 

In  the  French  army,  non-commissioned 
officers  can,  like  prefects  in  our  public 
schools,  award  punishments  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  officers.  They  give  the  punish¬ 
ment,  enter  it  in  the  livre  de  punitions, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter — unless 
the  officer,  inspecting  the  book,  increases 
the  punishment  by  way  of  punishing  the 
offender  for  getting  punished. 

The  system  enhances  the  power  and 
position  of  the  non-com.  enormously,  and 
undoubtly  makes  for  tremendous  discipline 
— and  some  injustice  and  tyranny. 

All  was  well  this  morning,  however,  and 
the  great  man’s  iron  face  remained  im¬ 
passive  and  hard  mouth  unopened. 

We  took  our  Lebel  rifles  from  the  rack, 
put  our  bayonets  in  their  frogs,  and  clat¬ 
tered  down  to  the  parade-ground  at  five- 
thirty,  on  that  glorious  cold  morning. 

The  battalion  marched  away  to  field- 
exercises,  and  the  recruits  were  formed 
up,  told  off  by  escouades,  each  under  a 
corporal,  and  taken  out  to  the  “plateau, 
a  vast  drill-ground  near  the  village  negre, 
for  physical  training,  which  today  was 
simple  steady  running.  It  was  nothing 
much  for  young  athletes  like  us  three, 
but  cruel  for  half  starved  or  out-of-condi¬ 
tion  men,  who  had  not  run  for  some  time. 

On  other  mornings  the  physical  culture, 
took  the  form  of  gymnastics,  boxing,  or 
a  long  route-march.  , 

On  our  return  to  barracks,  wet  and 
warm,  we  had  our  morning  meal  of  soup? 
and  bread,  and  a  quarter-litre  of  g°° 
wine.  Tin  plates  and  gamelles  were  ra>-- 

( Continued  from  page  2 6) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

1\  /JR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  in  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water".  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 
that  he  is  the  thief. 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  troUDle  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 

He  finds  his  brothers  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two  Americans  and  of  Color 
Sargeant  Lejaune. 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris.  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


r  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS,  farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  dubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres  Meadville.  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feeding, 
care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  46  pages. 
Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK  MILL¬ 
ER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad  St., 
Richmond,  Va. 


“FOR  -YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  1  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TILBBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  ’“Come  Boss!  Where  is  Fido?  Here  he  is.” 
Beauties  ready  to  drive,  $25.  Bred  females,  $35 
tip.  Weanling  pups,  $10  up. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED,  tricolor,  black  &  white  spayed 
collie  dogs,  seven  months  old.  Sold  to  please  or 
money  back.  Read}'  for  training.  A.  VAN 
DYKE,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $12.00-100: 
Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $14.00-100;  White  Rocks 
$15.00-100;  Broilers  $10.00-100.  Add  1c  per 
chick  in  lots  of  50,  2c  in  lots  of  25.  All  No.  3, 
of  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  larger 
lots.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Mc- 
Ahsterville,  Pa.,  Box  A. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  14c;  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  16c; 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  17c;  Giants 
20e;  Assorted  He.  Order  direct  or  send  for  cir- 
cular  and  prices.  Immediate  or  later  deliveries, 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y.,  Box  12. 


s.  c.  W.  LEGHORN,  E.  B.  Thompsons  Ring¬ 
let  Barred  Rocks,  Australian  Kiwis,  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  White  China  Geese 
Write  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 
404,  Carmel,  N.  Y, 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00:  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chix— 
Our  own  production  bred  flock — 25  Chix  $3.25- 
50-$6.25;  100  $12.00;  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BR0OKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Ahsterville,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Milk  Goats,  Rabbits,  Flemish 
New  Zealand  Reds,  Chinchillas,  Check¬ 
ered  Giants,  White  Hares,  Milk  Goats  of  the 
Better  Class.  DEDRICKS,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males,  spay- 
ed  females,  bred  females.  Fox  Terriers.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


1  ® l C E  Pedigreed  Collie,  Females  6  mo, 
TRACY  NEISH,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


i.  old. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— Giant  Heavyweight 
1'arge  lype,  Standard-fared  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
wo  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
Diras.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
.  e  y°u  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
T,.s,'r,,  t°r  Pr>ce  and  quick  shipping  date. 

IARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 

y  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
spring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 

irl V  cnu'rlU  for  Price  Hst.  Custom  hatch- 

£*•  gCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  33 5  Main 
ot..  Hackensack.  N.  ].  Phone  1604. 


.  ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc- 

?I0Il,Ared’  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  YVhite  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


_  ®-^FRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng- 
Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

.Best  f°r  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  12c  each; 
Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  parcel  post  paid,  free 
circular.  I-  RANK  BLUM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


n  B,AB*  CHICKS— Leghorns  $18,  Barred 

Rocks  $16,  Reds  $16.  Eighteenth  year.  YAR- 
MOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  J.- 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 

best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM- 
MONO,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


V,rS.M5L>!=  pO?™  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
,.i  o.,111  Fred  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit- 
Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro- 
Bbvv  stock>  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
ASrT’™r?/ntr.  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
lorf,  IoWfree  clrcular-  J0HN  HASS,  Betten- 


TRAPNESTED  Barred  Rocks  1  Catalogue 

Free!  SEARLES,  B-E,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laving 

strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100,  T  M 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N  Y.  J 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  Chicks — April,  May, 

uP-  Leghorn  Hens  $1.25.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  CJjicks — Leghorns,  An- 
conas,  11c;  Rocks,  Reds,  12c;  100  eggs  $5.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


Handy  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


EGGS— POULTRY 


MORRIS  FARM  ”200  and  300”  egg  strain 
Pedigreed  stock.  Baby  chicks,  hatching  eggs, 
cockerels.  Leghorn  chicks,  19c;  Reds,  20c; 
Rocks;  Wyandottes.  Catalog.  MORRIS  FARM, 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  R4. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  Leghorns.  We  offer 
hatching  eggs,  chicks,  8  week  old  pullets  and 
cockerels  at  attractive  price.  Write  for  circular. 
FINE  VIEW  FARM,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS:  Pure  tancred  trapnested 
stock.  Hatching  eggs,  5c  each.  Baby  chicks,  15c 
each.  FRANK  McCARGAR,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARAI,  Emporium, 
Pa. 


1000 — 10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y,  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  STEWART, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for, 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fibers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  band  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
FpUIS  OLObSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


GONE  is  the  HARD  WORK  I  No  more  back¬ 
aches!  The  CHAMPION  Wood  Splitting  Ma¬ 
chine  makes  splitting  wood  a  pleasure.  Write 
Dept.  1,  CHAMPION  SALES  CO.,  Box  604, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  for  full  information. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  Cockerels  $4.00  and 
Silver  Campine  Hatching  eggs  $2.25 — 15;  $6.00 
—50;  $13—100.  HYDE  BROS.,  Monterey, 

Mass. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs  15 — $1;  100 — $6. 
MRS.  BEN  PUDNEY,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH 
BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free 
range  stock  with  massive  frames  and  finest  mark¬ 
ings.  Eggs  75c,  10-$6.  Book  order  now.  MA 
PLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Datisville,  New  York. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARAI,  Selleis 
ville.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys.  Origina 
Gold  Coin  strain.  Yearlings  and  young  stock 
bred  from  first-prize  winners.  Write  AIRS.  S 
OWEN,  Seville,  O. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Toms— $12.  MRS.  C 
T.  SA1ITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 


TURKEYS — Purebred  Mammoth  Bronze  toms 
and  hens,  from  best  strain.  Free  from  diseases. 
AIRS.  ARTHUR  INGERSOLL,  Route  No.  5, 
Lowville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms,  also 
White  Star  potatoes,  and  early  Jerseys.  T.  R. 
MATTISON,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Purebred  Bourbon  Red  Toms, 
Hatching  eggs  from  purebred  S.  C.  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Anconas  and  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants.  AIRS.  O.  J.  DOBBIN,  Adams,  N. 


HATCHING  EGGS 


TURKEY  EGGS — from  our  famous  purebred 
Alammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narrangansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Also  a  few  Toms. 
Write  WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Columbian  Wyandotte  &  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching,  from  select 
breeding  stock.  Price  $1.25  per  15;  $3  for  50; 
$5  per  100.  DAN  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  White  Pekin  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen,  Pa. 


ATAAIAIOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs.  Vig¬ 
orous,  free  range,  10  for  $5.  MRS.  F.  A.  MILL¬ 
ER,  Walton,  R.  2,  N.  Y. 


TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 

Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerel  eggs ;  mam- 
’J!?.4!1.  B?kin  duck  eggs;  pear  guinea  eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing,  40c  each.  CARR  FARAI,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


'  JN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
or  ifg  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaqum 
Valley  folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — “The 
Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 


COLUMBIA  COUNTY  FRUIT  FARAI  Over¬ 

looking  City  of  Hudson  and  river.  125  acres;  70 
acres  in  apples,  pears,  cherries;  about  6,000  bear¬ 
ing  f i  uit  trees,  about  5,000  dewberries;  remainder 
a  5  acres  in  timber  and  woodland  enough  to  pay 
tor  property;  5-room  bungalow,  barn,  shed, 
horses,  machinery,  etc.;  $1,500  cash;  balance  can 
remain  on  mortgage;  easy  terms;  come  at  once 
LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Greendale-OmThll 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FARAI  385  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 

tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  lot,  equipment, 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  preter- 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo- 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajohane,  N.  Y. 


FINE  LARGE  Productive  Farms.  Extraordi- 

jb»>ldmgs,  water  and  trees.  ELBERT 
MILLER,  Owner,  33  West  88th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 


.  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec- 

watj  a1  Write  for  prices.  AL- 

VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


..D0  YOU  NEED  FARAI  HELP?— We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 

THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL- 
LUR£L  SOUEIY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City 


HELP  WANTED 


,  WANTED— Driver,  farm.  Salary — $54 

to  $66  per  month,  and  maintenance.  Applicants 
bf  m  ^ood  physical  condition,  experienced 
in  handling  horses  and  general  farm  work,  and 
have  good  references.  Apply  bv  letter  tr» 
BROOKLYN  STATE  HOSPITAL,  681  Clarkson 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


WANTED— Married  man  for  Herdsman  and 

general  farmer.  Must  be  an  experienced  cow 
™an-  YoeJer  Arty  with  extra  help  and  milkers. 
Wages  $80  and  perquisites.  Position  open  for  a 
single  man.  Location  New  Jersey.  BOX  409. 
c I o  American  Agriculturist. 


.  JJEEP  WANTED — Gardener.  Salary — $72 

to  $80  per  month,  and  maintenance.  Applicants 
must  be  m  good  physical  condition,  experienced 
in  truck  gardening,  and  have  good  references- 

p?TLby,ofteJ,  t0,  BROOKLYN  STATE  UOS- 
x  1 1 AU,  681  Clarkson  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


To  Treat  Oats  for  Smut 


-  SMUT 

may  reduce  oat 

.  VIELDIOor is  percent. 

frt&vtnt  U  fo]  PiZatinqtnzM&ct 


HXu* Jt  SCREEN  THE  500 OATS 

2.MlX  ONE  PINT  OF  FORMALIN 
WITH  lO  GALLONS  OF  WATER. 


ScSPRIMKLE  OATS -one  pint 

TO  THE  BUSH  EL,  AND  SHOVEL 
THEM  OVER  UNTIL  ALL  ARE  WET. 

/-PfLE'EM  UPLAND  COVER 
WITH  SACKS 


Af  -V  A  /V 


^SMATTER  FERD? 
,  YiOOK  KINDA 
HAGGARO 


FER  THREE  DAYS  I BEEN 
|  TRYlfi’  T  P(LE  THESE  OATS 
OP- BUT  EVERY  TIeaE  I 
GET  3oR^  ONTOP  O’ 
EACH  OTHER- DAO GUK1 
IT -THfcV  FALL OVERI 
-tMGONHA  LOSE 


Leave-them  covered 

.  TWO  HOURS. 

tm^  con  fre  houm  of  o  nce 
o\  ^Tcadoat  to  dnxpQ 

^ARO?\ 

SIT  Wit  . 


A*nt  you  heard? 

,  HIS  ©ATS  WENT  WILD 
ON  R»M  THIS  tear. _ 

an’re'stryin’ to 

TAME 'EM  DOWN \^j 


... 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

PENNA-EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  Honey,  10 
ibs.  $1.80;  5-$l  .00,  postpaid.  J.  F.  WOOD¬ 

RUFF,  Powell,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  CERTIFIED  Alpha  Barley 
and  Cornellian  Oats  give  profitable  crops  of  high¬ 
est  feeding  value.  ROBSON  SEED  FARM, 
Hall,  N.  Y. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

“THE  MORTGAGE  that  pays  itself  off”  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank  Loan,  for  a  farmer  to  purchase 
a  farm,  provide  buildings,  purchase  equipment, 
fertilizer,  live  stock;  to  pay  existing  farm  mort¬ 
gages,  etc.  The  Pennsylvania  Joint  Stock  Land 
Bank,  supervised  by  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment.  Interest  paid  semi-annually;  in  addition 
1%  per  vear  is  paid  on  the  principal  which  goes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  loan  and  completely  pays 
it  off  over  a  period  of  33  years.  Prompt  Ser¬ 
vice.  We  are  organized  to  make  appraisals 
promptly,  and  otherwise  handle  all  business  with¬ 
out  undue  delay  or  red  tape.  Loans  given  in 
any  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Full  information  and  application  blanks 
—address—  LLOYD  M.  HALLENBECK,  Official 
Representattive  for  both  states,  Greendale-On- 
The-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new,  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas, 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

CORNELLIAN  OATS,  Alpha  Barley.  Best 
varieties  grown.  ELTON  R.  WAGNER,  Y'oungs- 
town,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  20. 

Fruit  Trees 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3J4  ft. 
15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c,  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. 

BUTTER  WANTED — Purchasing  Department 
©f  a  ’New  York  family-hotel  would  like  to  make 
Connections  with  a  reliable  dairy  farmer  who 
could  supply  900  lbs.  fresh  butter  and  500  lbs. 
salt  butter  monthly.  If  you  are  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  such  a  market  for  your  butter  write  to  BOX 
408,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

SPRAY  MATERIALS:  Arsenate  Lead,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lime-Sulphur,  Oil 
Sprays.  Jersey  Dry  Mix,  Dusts,  etc.  Write  for 
prices.  W.  A.  ALLEN  CO.,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Gianfi  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  freel  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon.  N.  Y. 

STOW  S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven.  Ct. 

OAT  STRAW  and  all  lands  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester.  N  Y. 

THOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy 
only  named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you 
are  getting.  Prince  of  Wales  salmon  pink. 
Bertrex  white,  Schwaben  yellow,  Evelyn  Kirtland 
glistening  pink,  American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c 
ner  dozen.  No  order  filled  for  less  than  50c. 
Order  now.  B.  F.  ADAMS,  West  Edmeston, 
N.  V. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth.  Mass. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  for  dairies,  horses,  cattle. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  F.  LOWE  & 
SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON  Dimock.  Pa. 

25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  for  $1.10,  postpaid, 
value  $2  50.  All  colors,  selected  from  finest 
named  varieties.  L.  DEGLER,  1128  Green  St., 
Reading,  Pa. 

HUMOROUS  Rural  Plays— Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

Plants 

PRINTING— STATIONERY.  ETC. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  in  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50.  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10.000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton.  Ga. 

EVERYTHING  Printed!  FRAN KLIN  PRESS. 
B-28,  Milford,  New  Hampshire. 

200  LETTERHEADS,  200  ENVELOPES, 
both  printed  with  name  and  address,  to  match, 
postpaid,  $1.50.  Guaranteed  best  value  ever 
offered.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 

250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL¬ 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY.  Black.  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  vv fil¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug -from  new 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  F.  G. 
MANGUS.  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

Miscellaneous 

PEONIES,  8  varieties,  $2.50;  15  varieties  Iris, 
$1.00;  6  varieties  Phlox,  $1.00;  40  Gladioli,  $1.00; 
Rambler  roses,  any  color,  2  for  $1.00;  4  Bar¬ 
berry  $1.00.  Fine  large  plants.  Catalogue  of 
others  free.  1  Peony  extra  for  $5.00  orders. 
BABCOCK  GARDENS,  Carrier  79,  Jamestown, 
N  e\v  York. 

DISEASE-FREE  Cuthbert.  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  238 
Milburn  St..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS— Open 
field  grown,  will  mature  heads  three  weeks  ear¬ 
lier  than  home  grown  plants.  Early  Jersey 

Wakefield.  Charleston  Wakefield.  Copenhagen 
Market.  Succession.  Flat  Dutch.  Postpaid:  100, 
40c:  500.  $1.25:  1000.  $2.25  Express  Collect: 
1000,  $1.25;' 5000,  $5.00.  Bermuda  onions  same 
prices.  Large  plants,  prompt  shipment.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalogue.  PIED¬ 
MONT  PLANT  CO„  Albany,  Ga. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry, 

Strawberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 

free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Iloosick  Falls,  N. 
Y. 

VANCO  LAWN  SEED.  Prepared  from  best 
grades  of  white  clover  and  lawn  grasses.  No 
chaff.  No  dirt.  50c  per  pound  delivered.  Cash 
with  order.  References  if  desired.  HORTON- 
VANN  HD  WE.  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

12  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS,  postpaid  for 
$1.25,  2  each  of  crimson,  yellow,  salmon,  pink, 
white,  maroon.  Strong  plants  that  will  bloom  this 
summer.  Send  for  free  catalogue  of  Columbine, 
Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Phlox,  1‘oxglove, 
Oriental  Poppy  and  over  100  other  kinds  of 
Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  outdoors 
during  winter;  Pansy,  Aster,  Zinnia,  Petunia  and 
other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower  plants:  the  best 
varieties  of  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry. 
Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Gooseberry.  Grape  and 
Currant  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbave.  Cauliflower,  Tomato.  Egg  Plant, ^  Pep¬ 
per,  Celery  and  other  Vegetable  plants.  Strong 
healthv  plants  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 
HARRY  E.  SQUIRES,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

DANISH  CABBAGE  SEED.  Imported  this 
year.  Ball  Head  and  Round  Head.  Price  $2.40 
per  lb.  Order  at  once.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROW¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

RED  SPY,  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  and  a 
complete  line  of  fruit  trees.  Ornamentals,  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Dahlias,  Canna.  etc.  Catalog  free.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  VIEW  GARDENS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  Mary,  Martha  Wash 
ington.  Rust  Proof.  SI. 25  hundred:  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  orepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville.  Pa. 

JAPAN  ONION  Sets,  qt.  30c,  4  qts.  $1.  Lima 
Beans,  Pole  and  Bush,  lb.  35c.  Prices  post¬ 
paid.  W.  E.  OVERTON,  Bridge  Hampton,  N. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  Cabbage  Seed,  from  a 
heavv  vielding  strain.  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD.  R.  No.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  to  trans¬ 
plant  or  pot.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Peppers.  All 
varieties  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower.  Egg  Plant. 
Salvia,  Aster  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  Send  for  free  list  of  afi  plants.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

FROST  PROOF  Cabbage  and  Bermuda 'Onion 
Plants,  leading  varieties  $1—1,000,  express  col- 
lect;  prompt  shipment  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
GUARANTEE  PLANT  CO.,  Tifton,  Ga. 

CLARAGE  CORN  holds  World’s  Record— 168 
bushels  per  acre.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williams¬ 
port,  Ohio. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  $1.25  per  100;  $8.00 
per  1000.  Rhubarb  Roots  $1.00  per  dozen;  $4.00 
per  100.  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants  $1.50 
per  100.  Catalog  free.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown.  Delaware. 

Seed  Potatoes 

SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Rus- 
setts.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All 
northern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain. 
Price  $5.50  per  150  lh.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock 
limited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Shipment  late 
in  March.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS 

ASSOCIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

Barley — Clover — Oats 

CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER  Potatoes 
This  strain  is  practically  free  from  disease  and 
vigorous  yielder.  Buy  your  seed  from  a  grow¬ 
er  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  of 
developing  disease  free  and  high  yielding  strains. 

RAISE  O.  K.  BEARDLESS  BARLEY.  New, 

two-rowed,  stiff  strawed.  Heavy  yielder.  Purity 
99.36.  Local  growers  wanted.  You  mav  get 
seed  free.  Write.  LONGACRE  FARM. 

A  New  Magazine  for  Lone 
Scouts 

A  LL  lone  scouts  of 
the  American 
Agriculturist  tribe 
will  be  greatly  in¬ 
terested  to  know  that 
Mr.  O.  H.  Benson, 
Director  of  Rural 
Scouting,  has  recently 
completed  arrange¬ 
ments  whereby  all  lone 
scouts,  who  have 
properly  re-registered, 
will  receive  a  monthly 
publication  called 
“The  Lone  Scout.” 

The  first  issue, 
dated  March,  27,  1927, 
has  just  come  to  my  desk.  It  consists  of 
eight  pages  of  information  of  great  value 
to  lone  scouts.  If  you  have  not  already 
re-registered,  we  suggest  that  you  do  this, 
to  get  in  good  standing,  so  you  can  re¬ 
ceive  this  paper  and  progress  with  your 
scout  work. 

You  will  also  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  registration  fee  of  all  scouts  has 
been  made  uniform,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  membership  fee  and  re-registra¬ 
tion  fee  for  lone  scouts  is  50  cents  a  year. 
This  50  cents  entitles  you  to,  (1),  all  the 
privileges  of  lone  scouting  for  one  year ; 
(2),  the  new  engraved  membership  certifi¬ 
cate;  (3),  to  one  year’s  subscription  to 
the  Lone  Scout.  The  subscription  price 
of  “The  Lone  Scout”  to  non  members 
is  50  cents  a  year. 


Report  of  the  Mohican  Tribe 

r"T‘HE  Mohican  Tribe  was  organized  Jan- 
A  uary  7,  1926.  We  have  now  been  going 
a  year  and  although  we  have  not  accom¬ 
plished  as  much  as  we  hoped  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  little.  We  hope  to  do  better 
this  year. 

We  organized  with  eight  members  but 
one  of  them  has  gone  away  so  we  now 
have  only  seven. 

Three  boys  have  passed  their  first 
degree . 

Two  have  passed  their  seventh  degree. 
Two  have  won  their  LSOS. 

Two  have  not  yet  passed  any  degrees. 
We  had  hoped  to  go  on  a  short  camp¬ 
ing  trip  last  summer  but  were  not  able. 
We  camped  out  over  night  several  times, 
however. 

Frank  Vaughn,  LSD-O,  Chief  R  No.  5, 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  (10  points). 

Let’s  have  a  similar  report  from  all  A. 
A.  Lone  Scout  Tribes.  This  is  fine. — Lone 
Scout  Editor. 


Fire  When  You  Are  Ready 
Scout 

When  starting  any  fire,  remember; 

1.  Hardwoods  produce  better  coals  than 

softwoods. 

2.  Split  wood  burns  faster  than  round  bran- 

ches. 

3.  Fire  burns  upward;  use  long  sticks. 

4.  Fire  needs  air;  leave  plenty  of  space  for 

it.  . 

5.  Lay  the  fire  and  have  a  supply  of  wood 

before  lighting  it. 

6.  Conserve  heat;  hang  the  kettle  before 

lighting  the  fire. 

Starting  Fire 

First  a  curl  of  birch  bark  dry  as  can  be. 
Then  some  twigs  of  softwood,  dead  but 
on  the  tree. 

Last  of  all  some  pine-knot  to  make  the 
kettle  foam. 

And  there’s  a  fire  to  make  you  think  you’re 
setting  right  at  home. 

Troop  34,  “Bugle”  Omaha ,  Nebraska. 
(“Continuously  active  since  1917.”) 

“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

tied  out  of  hanging-cupbords,  and,  we  sat 
at  the  long  tables  that  occupied  the  center 
of  the  big  room.  There  was  meat  as  well 
as  vegetables  in  my  excellent  stew,  and 
the  bread,  though  grey,  was  palatable,  and 
more  than  sufficient  in  quantity. 

After  a  rest,  the  recruits  had  a  lecture, 
and  after  that,  squad  and  company  drill, 
while  the  battalion  did  attack- formation 
exercise  on  the  plateau. 

After  this  we  were  set  to  work  with 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobbler^ 

grown  in  far-North.  Vigorous  seed  that  will 
grow  a  bumper  crop.  Price  attractive.  MORFV 
VALE  FARM,  Sheldon,  Vt. 


SEED  POTATOES — Certified  Russet,  Rural 

Early  Irish  Cobbler,  Bu.  $3.50.  Ten  Bu.  or  over 
$2.30,  freight  prepaid.  IRVING  E.  COOK 
Munnsville,  N.  Y.  1 


POTATOES— EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  hill, 
selected,  official  yield  443  bu.  per  acre.  Russets. 
All  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JONES' 
Truxton,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Smooth 
Rural  Type,  Heavy-weight  Strain,  363  bu  ner 
acre.  H.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS,  Fillmore,  N. 


SEED  POTATOES — Mountains,  Russets,  He. 
brons,  Burbanks,  Bovee,  Triumph,  Peachblow  Six 
weeks.  ROY  HASTINGS,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E.  A.  WEEKS, 
Locke,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Smoking  or  Chew¬ 
ing,  4  lbs.  $1.00;  12,  $2.25.  Send  no  money. 
Pay  postmaster  on  arrival.  Pipe  free  tor  ten 
names  of  tobacco  users.  UNITED  FARMERS 
OF  KENTUCKY,  Paducah,  Kentucky. 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 
names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  lor 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.00.  Pay 
when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  H9, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Che\vipg  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


SEND  UP  5  Names  of  tobacco  users  with  or¬ 
der  for  4  lbs.  of  our  tobacco  for  $1.00  and  get 
an  extra  pound  free.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 
Kv.  _ _ 

HOMESPUNG  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor:  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75;  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c;  10,  $1.25.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER— 
One  barrel  or  case  packed  with  dishes.  SEC- 
ONDS.  Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains 
cups,  saucers,  various  sized  plates,  oatimals, 
sauce  dishes,  platters,  sugars,  creamers,  etc. 
Price  $5.50  per  barrel.  Same  conditions  on  dec¬ 
orated  ware  $9.00  per  barrel. 

Attractful  100  piece  gold  band  dinner  set,  ser- 
vice  for  twelve  people.  Guaranteed, 

Send  $5.50,  $9.00  or  $12.00  check  or  nnmey 
»rder.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  pay  ditter- 
*nce.  Barrels  unlimited.  Shipped  from  our 
CHINA  COMPANY,  Dept.  D.,  541  Atlantic 
Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  toi  house- 
told  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales; 
if  our  money's  worth  every  time.  PA  ICH'' l,Kri 


BARREL  OF  Slightly  lmperfected  crockery 

•ontaining  over  100  useful  dishes  $6.  P  * 
laid.  Circular  on  request.  WINIKER  BK(  1 
2RS,  Dept.  110,  Millis,  Mass. 


brooms  and  wheel-barrows  at  tidying  op 
around  the  barracks,  and  were  then  uce 
to  go  to  the  lavabo  to  wash  and  dry  our 
white  uniforms. 

At  five  o’clock  we  got  our  second  meal, 
exactly  like  the  first,  and  were  then  finis  1- 
ed  for  the  day,  save  in  so  far  as  we  had 
to  prepare  for  the  next,  in  the  way  0 
cleaning  and  polishing  the  leather  an 
metal  of  our  arms  and  equipment— no 
small  task,  especially  with  stuff  fresh  from 


store.  . 

We  three  very  soon  became  good  sol¬ 
diers,  aided  by  our  intelligence,  strength 
sobriety,  athletic  training,  sense  of  disci* 
pline,  knowledge  ot  French,  and  genuine 

desire  to  make  good. 

More  fortunate  than  most,  we  weie 
well  educated  and  had  “background  ,  a 
little  money  (thanks  to  Michael  s  i>  .  ^ 
thought)  which  was  wealth  in  the  Legion , 
good  habits,  self  control,  and.  a  Pubbc* 
school  training;  and  we  were  inoffensn 
by  reason  of  possessing  the  consideration, 
courtesy,  and  self-respecting  respect  io 
other  proper  gentlemen. 

Less  fortunate  than  most,  we  wen 
customed  to  varied  food,  comfortab  e  ' 11 
roundings,  leisure,  a  great  deal  of  nio- 
and  physical  recreation,  spaciousness  0 
life,  and  above  all,  privacy.  , 

But  at  first,  everything  was  new  a_ 
strange,  remarkable  and  romantic,  we  u c  _ 
together,  and  we  were  by  no  means  m 


our  first  Sunday  morning  ’n  -1 
i,  we  three  sat  on  Michael’s  bod  a!1 
.  “Council  of  War,”  as  we  had 
done,  in  the  days  of  the  Banc, 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Stanley  Egg-  Company  Burned 
Out 


OEADERS  of  the  Service  Bureau  will 
*  recall  a  number  of  items  that  have 
previously  appeared  in  these  columns  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Stanley  Egg  Company  of  971 
Jennings  Street,  New  York  City.  The  oc¬ 
casion  for  these  articles  was  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  great  number  of  protested 
checks  which  the  Stanley  Egg  Company 
issued  for  eggs  shipped  to  that  concern 


Only  recently  we  received  a  check  from  a  ,  De  +mort^affd-  1  he  borrower  must 

non  L  a!so  ?Sree  to  use  the  money  received  for 


local  conditions  and  as  the  Association 
guarantees  prompt  payment  of  principal 
and  interest,  the  committee  has  every  in¬ 
centive  to  be  conservative  in  the  ap¬ 
praisal. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  must  not  ex¬ 
ceed  50%  of  the  value  of  the  land  plus 
20 %  of  the  value  of  the  permanent  im¬ 
provements.  In  no  case  may  it  exceed 
$25,000,  and  loans  of  $10,000  or  less  are 
given  preference.  It  is  further  required 
that  the  borrower  personally  supervise  the 
farm  to  be  mortgaged.  The  borrower  must 


1  4  u*  1  .  ,  *  uibo  to  use  me  money  received  tor 

subscr  ber  w  o  had  shipped  eggs  sometime  ccrtain  approved  purposes.  Namely  to  dis- 


,  •  ,,  ....  ,  rr-,  ,  ,  '-'-1UU1I  appiuvcu  Jjuiyuscb.  iNaiueiy  xo  ais- 

during  the  middle  ot  1926.  The  check  charge  existing  indebtedness  to  purchase 


arrived  just  too  late, 
for  on  the  22nd  a 
fire  swept  through 
the  building  occupied 
by  the  Stanley  Egg 
Company  as  well  as 
adjacent  building 
and  caused  a  vast 
amount  of  damage. 
Whether  or  not  our 
subscriber’s  check 
will  be  refunded  we 
do  not  know. 

When  a  protested 
check  is  received  do 
not  delay  a  single 
day.  A  protested 
check  signifies  in  no 
way  an  attempt  to 
fraud.  However,  it 
is  not  good  business 
to  let  them  lie 
around.  If  our  sub¬ 
scriber  had  sent  us 
the  check  when  the 
articles  appeared  in 
the  Service  Bureau 


Promptness  Appreciated! 


Randolph,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1927. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  check 
of  forty  dollars  ($40)  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company.  I  am 
very  thankful  for  the  help  I  received 
from  them  and  also  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  promptness  in  settle¬ 
ment. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HAROLD  M.  WADE. 


*  * 


Jan.  17,  1927. 
Conewango  Valley,  N.  Y., 

I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I  receiv¬ 
ed  your  letter  of  January  13tfc,  also 
check  for  $20.00  for  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  very  much. 

I  also  wish  to  state  as  to  your  ser¬ 
vice,  it  was  the  quickest  settlement 
I  could  hope  for  and  I  am  also 
thankful  for  having  taken  out  this 
insurance.  I  certainly  will  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Co. 

Cordially  yours, 

LYMAN  L.  HENDERSON. 


land,  livestock,  or 
productive  improve¬ 
ment,  such  as  fer¬ 
tilizer,  buildings, 
drainage  or  needed 
equipment.  No  loans 
can  be  made  to  land¬ 
lords  who  rent  or 
for  speculative  pur¬ 
poses. 

If  the  application 
is  favorably  reported 
by  the  local  loan 
committee,  it  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Land  Bank 
serving  that  district. 
New  York  and  New 
Jersey  is  served  by 
the  Federal  Lank 
Bank  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  the  Federal 
Land  Bank  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  The 
property  is  then  re¬ 
appraised  by  an  ap¬ 
praiser  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Board,  and  be- 


-  ijudn  xjuitru,  ami  uc- 

we  undoubtedly  would  have  been  able  to  fore  the  mortgage  is  accepted  as  security 
have  made  a  collection.  tr"‘  17 T  " —  15 — ■tt'~  — 1: — —  — J 


You  Cannot  Adjust  Eyes 
By  Mail 


for  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  the  application  and 
appraiser's  report  must  be  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Securities  Division 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bureau  in 
Washington. 

Upon  taking  out  the  loan,  the  borrower 
becomes  a  member  of  the  local  Associa- 


“Sometime  the  latter  part  of  October  u  t 

1926,  1  sent  to  the  Clear-Sight  Spectacle  beeomes  a  member  of  the  local  Associa- 
Company  for  a  pair  of  glasses.  They  sent  tion  to  which  he  subscribes  for  stock,  an 
numbertoftnia«C»o,ear«  shovYin3  style  and  amount  equal  to  5 %  of  the  value  of  his 
I  sent  my  order,  also  checkUfor9$4.00. ^hlv  loa.n‘  He  furtbcr  assumes  a  personal  lia- 
sent  a  pair  of  glasses  for  reading  instead  bility  for  the  debts  of  his  Association  equal 
cha 1  ,re*urned  them  for  ex-  to  the  value  of  his  stock.  This  consti- 

ment.  Win  you  “kindly  we  what*  you-1' can  tUt(rS  the  familiar  “double  liability,”  such 
ao  for  me.”  as  is  assumed  by  stockholders  of  National 

F  HE  Service  Bureau  has  always  main-  B^JvS'  A  ...  . 

A  taWri  J  The  Association  in  turn  guarantees  to 

tn  nr!  u  1S  >mPoss.lble  for  anyone  the  Federal  Land  Bank  the  prompt  pay- 

P  escribe  glasses  by  mail.  In  the  first  ment  of  principal  and  interest  and  in- 

P  ace,  only  a  competent  optometrist  should  vests  the  money  received  for  its  stock  in 
e  consuned.  This  specialist  has  delicate  the  stock  of  the  Federal  Land  Bank, 
apparatus  designed  especially  for  the  ex 


Take  No  Chances  on  Unknown 
Dealers 


Pert  examination  of  the  eye.  Obviously, 
an  unskilled  layman  cannot  begin  to  diag- 
T’ose  his  own  case  to  determine  what  is 
"rung.  It  can  be  therefore,  imagined  how 
utterly  futile  it  is  for  someone  a  thousand 
ni»«  away  to  prescribe  for  a  patient. 

1  he  eye  is  a  most  delicate  organism  and  T-wrp-Tjrr  *  ,  .  . 

should  not  be  subject  to  any  abuse.  Many  J/HERE  15  no  company  listed  in  the 

a  Person  has  lost  the  complete  sight  telephone  directory  by  this  name.  We 
through  improperly  fitted  glasses.  Many  a  c?nsultc<l  several  men  prominent  in  the 
Person  has  lived  a  most  miserable  life  be-  New  York  Iiay  trade  and  tIiey  state  that 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Floard  Hay 
Company  of  200  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
We  have  an  account  with  them  we  have 
tried  to  settle  but  they  refuse  to  arbitrate. 


(27)  389 


The  service  that  counts 


MORE  than  hall  ol  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  in  New  York  Central  Lines  territory. 
And  to  serve  properly  all  the  interests  in  this  intensely 
active  industrial  and  agricultural  region  is  the  traffic 
problem  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 


But  each  farmer’s  interest  is  centered  in  the  railroad 
service  he  wants — when  he  wants  it.  For  to  him  each 
freight  car  or  train  hauling  his  products  is  the  most 
important  on  the  line. 


New  York  Central  policies  call  for  performance  that 
will  give  every  farmer  on  our  lines  ready  access  to  the 
largest  American  markets. 


New  York  Central  Lines 


Boston  &  Albany— Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 

Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
.  New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  III.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


tenant  of  the  building  rented  desk  room  to 
someone  using  the  name  of  the  concern. 
The  Philadelphia  office  of  the  National 
Better  Business  Bureau  was  also  consulted, 
and  that  office  reports  that  it  has  never 
heard  of  the  Sure  Crop  Seed  Co.  Once 
again  the  Service  Bureau  advocates  doing 
business  with  only  those  well  known  seed 
houses  of  established  reputation  which  ad¬ 
vertise  in  guaranteed  mediums. 


u.ui  a  mubi  uiiscraoie  me  De-  ^  - -  — J  -  v — 

cause  their  eyes  were  not  properly  taken  they  have  never.  hearcl  of  this  company 

of-  At-  tllf*  time  tile  biicm^oc  Jo  J*i 


care  of. 

E  you  need  glasses,  go  to  the  best 
optician  in  your  local  town.  If  there  is 
u°ne  in  town,  go  to  the  nearest  city.  It 
in,  >  be.  expensive.  However,  it  is  unwise 
°t  consider  economy  and  dollars  and  cents 


At  the  present  time  the  hay  business  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  shippers  are  not  war¬ 
ranted  in  placing  their  hay  with  unknown 
concerns  for  disposal  either  for  direct  sale 
or  on  a  commission  basis. 


Have  You  Seen  William 
Kimball? 


1  - 11  n  5  clllLl  CcIllS 

about  y0  is  a  matter  of  seein&  thc  world  Seed  Company  Cannot  Be  Found 


How  to  Get  a  Loan  from  a 

Federal  Land  Bank  _ _ _ 

Tile  farmer  A  •  t—  ,  ,  t—  corn  to  fae  delivered  in  "April.  Since  that 

j  ,  ,larmer  who  desires  a  Federal  Farm  time  1  have  written  to  their  address,  but 
-udn  is  referred  to  the  executive  officer  my  letters  remain  unclaimed. 


Will  you  kindly  advise  me  whether 
there  fs  a  firm  called  the  Sure  Crop  Seed 
Co.,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  or  has  there  been  such  a  company  at 
any  previous  time.  Their  agent  was  here 
in  September  1926,  taking  an  order  for  seed 
corn  to  be  delivered  in  April.  Since  that 


’  |  ’HE  Service  Bureau  has  been  informed 
by  Henry  Kimball  of  Schoharie,  New 
York,  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  get  in 
touch  with  his  father,  William  Kimball, 
last  heard  of  in  Pike,  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Kimball  has  also  been  heard  of  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  Will  anyone  knowing  Mr. 
Kimball’s  whereabouts  communicate  with 
either  Mr.  Henry  Kimball  or  the  Service 
Bureau? 


order  concern  doing  business  in  drug 
supplies. 

As  is  usually  the  custom,  in  presenta¬ 
tions  of  this  kind,  the  success  of  other 
concerns  is  made  the  basis  of  a  very 
strong  appeal.  However,  the  circular  itself 
lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  for  it  makes 
the  statement  that  it  is  highly  speculative. 
We  hope  no  one  of  the  readers  of  the 
Service  Bureau  has  fallen  for  this  proposi¬ 
tion.  Any  man,  particularly  the  farmer, 
who  has  money  to  invest,  should  put  it  in 
the  most  conservative  ventures.  If  you 
are  not  sure,  write  the  Service  Bureau. 


Not  At  Address  Given 


Please  tell  me  if  you  know  anything 
about  the  S.  P.  Company  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 


iu  me  executive  omcer 
nearest  National  Farm  Loan  As- 
\r  d  I0n’  known  as  the  secretary-treasurer. 

...  Jst  counties  now  have  a  Farm  Loan  As-  m  au  “1C  x\ta‘.  XJ'SUIlc 

sociation.  Ask  vour  County  Farm  Bureau  .  St  Bldg)  to  endcavor  to  obtain  some 
^gent  about  it  re  *1 - : - •  information  regarding  the  Sure  Crop  Seed 


nPHE  Service  Bureau  had  a  special  in¬ 
vestigator  call  at  the  Real  Estate 


Do  Not  Speculate 


L  HDout  it.  If  there  is  none  in  your  imormauon  regarding  tne  bure  Crop  beed 

is  Tl1^  °ne  ?an  ^  *orrneck  His  farm  Eo-  and  be  also  states  that  he  is  very 

film  Cn  aPPra7Se<f  by  a  loan  committee  of  certain  that  no  offices  were  ever  leased  in 
wee  memberc  Tli^  „  • _ it:.  +r.^t  _  • _  _ 


I  am  enclosing  some  "sucker  bait”;  that 
is,  It  looks  like  it  to  me.  If  it  is,  please 
Inform  the  public. 


three  i  u  a  loan  committee  ot  cerium  mat  no  omces  were  ever  leased  m 
conini'?fein:>erS‘  ^ie  nKn  comP°S7nt?  this  that  building  under  the  name  given.  There 
1  ee  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  is  a  possibility  that  some  present  or  nast 


^jpHE  “fish  food”  referred  to  in  our  sub¬ 
scriber's  note  was  a  very  impressive 
appeal  on  the  part  of  a  financing  corpora¬ 
tion  which  Is  trviner  to  sell  stork  in  a  mail 


'“p’HE  Service  Bureau  has  never  heard  of 
this  concern  and  accordingly  we  wrote 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chicago 
for  some  information.  We  received  the 
following  reply: 

“A  representative  of  this  Bureau 
called  at  the  address  you  mentioned  and 
found  that  no  firm  by  the  name  of  the 
S.  P.  Company,  Inc.  is  located  there. 
Neither  do  we  find  them  listed  in  the 
Chicago  Telephone  Directory.” 

We  pass  this  information  on  to  others 
who  have  received  the  solicitation  from 
this  company  in  order  that  they  may  act 

srmrrKn  crlv 


Wonderful  New 

Milking  Method 

Miliis  Cows  Like  No 

Other  Machine  Ever 
YMM 15^  Milked  Cows  Before 

At  last  something  new  HAS  happened 
in  the  history  of  machine  milking. 

The  wonderful  Surge  Milker  has  changed 
all  old  ideas  of  what  a  milking  machine 
ought  to  accomplish.  You  cannot  judge 
this  machine  by  anything  you  ever  knew 
of  milking  machines  in  the  past.  Breed¬ 
ers  who  used  to  be  afraid  to  put  a  ma¬ 
chine  on  their  record  making  Pure  Breds 
are  using  The  Surge.  They  tell  us  they 
are  making  wonderful  records — and  the 
udders  have  never  been  kept  in  better  con¬ 
dition  by  the  most  careful  hand  milking. 

Dairymen  producing  for  city  milk  trade 
who  couldn’t  make  pure,  clean  milk  with 
old  type  machines  are  earning  premiums 
for  low  bacteria  counts  —  and  spend  no 
more  time  washing  The  Surge  than  they 
used  to  spend  washing  milk  pails. 

The  Surge  is  sweeping  everything  before 
it.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  dairy  industry  in  many  years. 

(My  these  4lfabbers 

ToWrnh 

Think  of  that!  You  men  who  have  TRIED  to  keep  old  fash¬ 
ioned  milkers  clean.  Only  these  four  simple  pieces  of  rubber  to 
wash.  NO  long  tubes.  NO  claws.  NO  places  for  the  milk  to 
lodge  and  breed  bacteria.  Only  20  seconds  to  take  machine  all 
apart  —  30  seconds  to  put  it  together.  So  easy  to  wash  that  you 
don’t  mind  it  after  every  milking.  That’s  why  it’s  easy  to  make 
Grade  “A”  milk  and  sell  it  at  premium  prices. 

Mail  Coupon  For  FREE 

Demonstration  Offer 


Name 
Jiddress 
R.  F.  D. 


Easy  Terms! 

Any  man  who  wants 
a  Surge  Milker  can 
make  a  deal  to  pay 
for  it  on  very  easy 
terms.  Well  figure 
to  use  any  equipment 
you  may  have  already 
in  your  barn.  You’ll 
be  surprised  how  little 
it  will  amount  to.  Fill 
In  the  coupon  and  mail 
it  right  now.  It  doesn’t 
obligate  you. 


You  ve  been  reading  some  Burprising  statements  here.  You  will  never 
believe  them  as  we  do  until  you  see  this  wonder  milker  working  in  your 
own  barn,  on  your  own  cows.  That’s  why  we  are  ready  to  offer  you  a 
chance  to  have  a  FREE  Demonstration  without  obligating  yourself  to  buy 
anything.  It  is  the  most  surprising  offer  ever  made  in  milking  machine 
history.  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  tot  full  details.  Do  it  NOW 

Pine  Tree  Milking  Machine  Co. 

2843  West  19th  Street,  Dept.30-64  Chicago,  I1L 

523  Willow  Street.  Syracuse,  N.  T.  750  *.  Washlnstou  A*e„  Minneapolis.  »"'*• 

1518  First  Aye.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash.  2445  Prince  Street,  Berkeley,  Cam- 

222  E,  11th  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  620  So.  Delaware  Are.,  Philadelpnta, 


Taxed  $115  a  Thousand 

Injustice  Forced  on  Farmers  ot  Taylor  Township  in  Cortland  County 


THE  little  town  of  Taylor,  C^rthm^l 
County,  New  York,  has  one  of  the 
most  astounding-  cases  of  unjust 
and  ruinous  taxation  ever  faced  by 
any  people  in  any  time.  Nothing  in  the 
time  of  King  John's  Doomsday  Book  was 
ever  much  worse  than  is  to  be  found  right 
now  in  one  of  New  York's  small  farm 
communities.  The  collector  of  the  town 
has  been  ordered  to  collect  from  every  tax¬ 
payer  the  unheard  of  sum  of  $115.48  ON 
EACH  ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS 
OF  ASSESSED  VALUATION.  Putting 
this  in  terms  which  will  bring  it  right 
home  to  you,  suppose  you  were  the  owner 
of  a  small  hill  farm  assessed  at  $5,000. 
Without  doubt  such  a  farm 
would  be  mortgaged  for  at  least 
one-half  of  its  value.  Your 
share  of  the  tax,  if  you  lived  in 
Taylor  township  and  owned 
such  a  farm,  would  be  $577.40! 

Plow  many  farmers,  especially 
of  late  years,  see  this  much 
profit  in  a  whole  year?  How 
many  farms  of  this  size  would 
rent  for  one-third  of  this?  It 
goes  without  saying  that  un¬ 
less  the  town  is  successful  in  the 
courts-  against  the  collector  of 
this  tax,  many  farmers  will  be 
ruined  and  all  will  need  years  to 
recover. 

What  happened  to  bring  about 
such  a  disastrous  situation? 

Nothing  that  the  farmer  taxpay¬ 
ers  were  to  blame  for.  It  seems 
that  the  Otselic  River  runs 
across  the  extreme  southeast 
corner  of  this  town  and  there 
was  a  highway  crossing  over  the 
river  on  which  there  was  a  steel 
bridge  which  was  in  good  repair 
for  carrying  heavy  loads.  The 
State  Commissioner  of  High¬ 
ways  and  the  county  of  Cort¬ 
land  had  decided  to  improve  the 
highway  that  passed  over  this 
river  and  the  highway  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Cortland  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  together 
witlythe  County  Plighway  Com¬ 
missioner  some  way  induced  the 
town  board  to  pass  a  resolution 
directing  the  town  superintend¬ 
ent  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  highway  commissioner  for 


the  building  of  a  bridge  over  this  river. 
There  was  some  delay  and  the  contractor 
who  had  taken  the  contract  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  road  was  getting  impatient 
because  the  bridge  was  not  built.  So  the 
Highway  Commissioner  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  complaining 
about  the  delay.  Thereupon  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  passed  a  resolution  taking  the 
construction  of  the  bridge  out  c>f  the  hands 
of  the  town  and  proceeded  to  construct 
it  themselves.  In  addition  to  this,  a  small¬ 
er  culvert  or  bridge  near  the  other  one 
was  washed  out  by  a  freshet  and  the  super¬ 
visors  also  built  a  new  bridge  or  culvert 
in  its  place. 


AS  THE  FARMER  SEES  IT 

Copyright,  192(5,  New  York  Tribune,  Inc. 


*— Courtesy  New  York  Herald-Tribuxe 


The  law  provides  that  when  such 
bridges  are  built  it  may  be  at  the  joint  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  town  and  the  county,  so  after 
the  supervisors  had  completed  both  of 
these  bridges  they  passed  a  resolution 
PROVIDING  THAT  THE  COST  OF 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
BRIDGES  SHOULD  BE  APPORTION¬ 
ED  99  PER  CENT  ON  THE  TOWN  OF 
TAYLOR  AND  1  PER  CENT  ON  THE 
COUNTY  OF  CORTLAND. 

All  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  town 
tak.a  together  is  only  $251,460  while  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  whole  county  of 
Cortland  is  $23,628,138,  and  the  levy  of  the 
tax  for  the  construction  of  the  bridges  as 
it  was  apportioned  by  the  super¬ 
visors  put  a  tax  of  $20,116.38  on 
the  town  of  Taylor,  which  with 
the  other  expenses  of  the  town 
made  a  tax  levy  of  $115.48  on 
each  $1000  of  assessed  valuation. 
The  county’s  share  of  1  per  cent 
of  the  cost  was  at  the  rate  of  85 
ten-millionths  of  1  per  cent  on 
the  assessed  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  county. 

Probably  you  have  heard  the 
old  army  story  about  some  sold¬ 
iers  arguing  over  what  kind  of 
meat  they  were  eating.  One 
claimed  that  it  was  horse  and 
the  other  that  it  was  rabbit.  A 
third  soldier  allowed  that  it  was 
both,  divided  fifty-fifty. 

“Yes,”  said  the  horse  advo¬ 
cate,  “fifty-fifty  is  right — ONE 
HORSE,  ONE  RABBIT!” 

We  thought  of  this  when  we 
heard  of  the  tax  apportionment 
of  the  Taylor  township  bridge  of 
99  per  cent  for  the  town  and  1 
per  cent  for  the  county. 

The  town  of  Taylor  is  a  small, 
hilly  town  four  miles  in  width 
and.  five  miles  long.  It  contains 
little  or  no  flat  land.  The  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town  do  not  even 
use  these  bridges  much,  if  any.  ' 
They  are  dairymen  and  deliver 
their  milk  and  other  products  to 
Cinciiinatus  and  transact  con¬ 
siderable  of  their  business  in  the 
city  of  Cortland.  In  doing  all 
of  this  they  have  no  need  to  use 
either  of  the  bridges.  The  town 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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Farmers  Need  Electric  Power  Service 


Greater  Use  ot  Current  Will  Lessen  Its  Cost  In  the  Country 

By  C.  H.  B.  CHAPIN 


A  CITY  woman,  well  educated  and 
well-to-do,  protested  vigorously 
against  the  price  asked  by  a  farmer 
for  a  can  of  maple  syrup.  She  said 
it  was  outrageous — she  had  seen  maple  syrup 
gathered ;  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to 
drill  a  hole  in  the  tree,  put  in  a  spout,  hang  a 
bucket  on  it  and  wait.  She  would  not  be  im¬ 
posed  on — she  would  not  buy  the  syrup. 

It  was  explained  that  what  was  gathered  in 
the  buckets  was  not  syrup,  but  sap;  that  the 
sap  had  to  be  boiled  down,  that  fuel  had  to  be 
provided ;  that  the  job  required  a  good  deal  of 
labor;  that  special  equipment  was  necessary  to 
make  high  grade  syrup ;  that  this  cost  consid¬ 
erable  money  and  could  only  be  used  a  short 
time  each  year;  that  it  took  about  40  gallons 
of  sap  to  make  one  gallon  of  syrup;  that  the 
legal  weight  of  syrup  was  prescribed  by  law 
and  that  the  greatest  care  in  the  whole  process 
was  necessary. 

The  woman  was  interested  and  vastly  sur¬ 
prised.  She  bought  the  syrup  with  the  -com¬ 
ment  that  she  didn’t  see  how  it  could  be  sold 
so  cheaply. 

This  is  a  true  story.  Absurd  as  it  may  seem 
to  those  who  make  syrup,  her  original  feeling 
was  no  further  from  the  truth  than  the  way 
in  which  a  great  many  people  feel  about  the 
cost  of  electric  service,  particularly  when  it  is 
produced  by  waterpower.  They  think  of  water 
as  being  free  as  air,  and  can’t  see  why  their 
service  should  cost  so  much. 

Perhaps  they  have  visited  a  modern  water¬ 
power  plant.  It  is  a  good-looking  building — 
not  especially  large  and  apparently  not  at  all 
busy.  There  are  only  a  few  men  around  and 
they  don’t  seem  to  have  much  to  do  but  polish 


the  metal  of  the  machines  and  glance  occasion¬ 
ally  at  some  strange  looking  charts.  The  visit¬ 
ors  are  told  that  the  wheels,  which  they  don’t 
see,  are  producing  thousands  of  horsepower, 
and  they  may  even  hear  that  the  cost  there  at 
the  power-house  is  less  than  half  a  cent  a  kilo¬ 
watt-hour.  As  they,  perhaps,  are  paying  ten 


Separating  milk  is  one  farm  operation  that  electricity 
will  do.  It  will  also  run  the  Milking  Machine,  pump 
water  and  in  fact  furnish  power  for  practically  any  belt 
work  done  on  the  farm. 


cents  for  the  current  they  use,  they  conclude 
that  there  must  be  enormous  profits  in  supply¬ 
ing  electric  service. 

Production  of  the  power,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  furnishing  of  electric  service. 
Users  cannot  come  to  the  plant*  and  carry 
away  a  day’s  supply  of  electricity.  It  must  be 
delivered,  and  the  expense  of  delivery  increases 
according  to  the  distance.  First  there  is  trans¬ 
mission  at  high-voltage — 60,000  to  110,000 
volts.  This  current  cannot  be  used  without  1 
reduction  in  voltage ;  first  to  2300  volts  and  * 
then  to  110  volts.  Such  reduction,  called  step¬ 
ping  down,  from  110,000  to  2300  volts,  requires 
expensive  apparatus  and  is  practicable  only 
where  large  quantities  of  power  are  involved. 
That  is  the  reason  why  high-voltage  transmis¬ 
sion  lines  cannot  be  tapped  for  individual  users  ' 
any  more  than  the  16- foot  concrete  tunnel 
from  Ashokan  Dam  to  the  New  York  City 
water  system  could  be  tapped  with  1  inch  ser¬ 
vice-pipes  for  farms  along  its  route. 

Distribution  lines  of  2300  volts  vary  in  cost; 
but  in  rural  districts  average  from  $1800  to 
$2000  a  mile.  This  represents  a  permanent  in¬ 
vestment,  against  which  must  be  charged  in¬ 
terest,  taxes  and  maintenance  amounting  to 
$300  or  $400  a  year,  whether  or  not  any-  power 
is  carried  over  the  line.  It  is  just  as  if  a  farm¬ 
er  bought  a  truck  to  cart  his  produce  to  mar¬ 
ket.  Even  if  the  truck  does  not  go  out  of  the 
gai-age,  it  costs  interest  and  depreciation 
everyr  minute. 

If  there  is  onlyr  one  customer  for  a  mile  of 
line,  he  will  have  to  use  a  great  deal  of  current 
to  cover  these  fixed  charges.  If  there  are 
two  or  more  customers,  the  charges  will 

( Continued  on  page  19) 


cA  Real  Chinese  Puzzle 

Do  You  Know  What  the  Trouble  in  China  Is  Ail  About? 


THE  big  news  that  is  filling  the  front 
pages  of  the  newspapers  at  the  present 
time  is  the  great  revolution  and  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  in 
China.  Most  of  us  have  had  our  part  through 
contributions  to  foreign  missions  in  building 
up  Christianity  in  China  and  in  helping  to  pro¬ 
mote  what  we  of  the  western  nations  call  civil¬ 
ization.  Yet  in  spite  of  our  great  interest  in 
what  is  going  on  in  China,  it  seems  to  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get,  from  newspaper  accounts  at  least, 
a  knowledge  of  what  it  is  all  about.  What 
are  the  Chinese  people  trying  to  do?  Why  are 
they  dissatisfied? 

The  object  of  the  next  few  paragraphs  is  to 
give  you  in  brief  form  some  of  the  fundamental 
information  that  will  enable  you  to  better 
understand  what  is  happening  in  China. 

Chinese  Have  Cause  for  Dissatisfaction 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  unease  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  which  seem  to  be  rampant  in  all  of 
the  world  have  reached  China.  Europe  has 
been  seething  with  agitation  ever  since  before 
the  World  War.  We  all  know  the  form  it  took 
in  the  Russian  revolution.  Even  here  in 
America  we  see  on  every  side  of  us  evidence  of 
uneasiness  and  general  dissatisfaction  with 
modern  life  and  a  seeking  after  change.  The 
Chinese  people  certainly  have  enough  cause 
fop  dissatisfaction.  Great  famines  overtake 
them;  direst  poverty  is  their  common  lot;  and 
they  are  ruled  and  bossed  about  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

Their  government,  such  as  it  is,  resides  at 
Pekin.  It  is  recognized  by  foreign  nations  and 
has  representatives  in  foreign  capitals,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own.  But  it  is  a  government  in  name 
only  and  its  influence  for  some  years  has  not 
extended  much  outside  of  the  limits  of  the 
city  of  Pekin. 

Such  government  outside  of  Pekin  as  exists 


is  of  a  military  nature.  For  some  y-ears  there 
has  been  in  existence  a  political  party  known 
as  the  Kuomintang,  the  Chinese  nationalist 
party.  The  leaders  of  this  party  have  been 
gradually  getting  control  of  many  important 
provinces  and  cities  of  China.  It  is  the  Kuom¬ 
intang  that  is  responsible  for  the  present  up¬ 
rising  of  the  Chinese  people.  This  party  is  in 
close  touch  with  Soviet  Russia  and  although  it 
is  not  communist  it  uses  many  of  the  methods, 
including  the  committee  form  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  So\  iet.  The  party  claims  that  it 
stands  for  the  emancipation  of  the  poor,  for 
the  abolition  of  unequal  treaties  with  foreign 
countries,  and  is  against  oppressive  militarism. 

The  Three  Demands  of  China 

The  three  great  demands  of  the  Chinese 
people  as  expressed  through  the  Kuomintang 
are  for -The  right  to  control  their  own  tariff, 
the  abolition  of  what  is  known  as  extraterri¬ 
toriality  and  a  correction  of  the  situation  which 
exists  in  concessions  through  international 
agreements  between  China  and  foreign  na¬ 
tions. 

In  order  to  understand  these  three  Chinese 
demands’  and  also  to  understand  the  bitter 
hatred  of  foreigners  which  now  exists  in  China, 
we  must  remember  that  because  the  Chinese 
l^ave  been  unable  to  govern  themselves  for¬ 
eigners  have  been  forced,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  property,  practically  to 
make  many  of  their  own  laws,  to  erect  their 
own  courts,  and  in  many  ways  live  and  do 
business  in  China  in  a  way  that  no  other  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  would  tolerate. 

Arguments  Over  the  Tariff 

For  instance,  take  the  tariff  problem  that 
the  Chinese  demand  should  be  righted.  The 
actual  control  of  the  Chinese  customs  is  not 
in  the  hands  of  Chinese  but  ins  the  hands  of 


British  officials.  Other  nationalities  also  are 
on  the  staff  of  the  customs  service.  When  the 
money  is  received,  these  foreigners  first  take 
out  enough  for  the  Boxer  indemnities  and  for 
the  payment  of  foreign  loans  and  then  if  there 
is  any  surplus  they  turn  it  over  to  the  Pekin 
government.  How  would  you  like  to  be  a 
citizen  of  a  country  that  had  to  put  up  with  a 
situation  like  this? 

The  second  demand  of  the  Chinese  is  that 
extraterritoriality  be  abolished.  Representa¬ 
tives  of  seventeen  countries  are  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese  courts.  Offenses 
involving  them  are  tried  in  the  consular  courts. 
Mixed  courts  with  Chinese  judges  and  foreign 
representatives  also  acting  as  judges  try  eases 
with  Chinese  defendants  and  foreign  plaintiffs. 
Perhaps  more  than  anything  else  this  custom 
has  helped  to  create  Chinese  hatred  of  foreign* 
ers.  There  are  many  arguments  against  this 
custom,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  in  many 
cases  the  foreign  officials  acting  in  these  couits 
are  under  a  strong  temptation  to  favor  the  de¬ 
fendants  in  their  courts  of  their  own  nation¬ 
ality.  One  authority  states  that  this  partiality 
of  certain  countries  in  China  is  so  great  tha 
almost  never  is  a  verdict  against  the  defendan 
obtained. 

The  International  Settlements  Row 

The  third  dispute  is  over  the  international 
settlements  of  foreign  cities.  Although  these 
concessions  and  settlements  are  Chinese  ten1 
tory,  they  are  governed  and  policed  by  foieigu 
ers  and  the  Chinese  have  no  voice  in  governing 
them.  It  would  be  like  having  foreign  sections 
in  all  of  our  big  cities  in  which  the  Amenca 
laws  had  no  force. 

The  papers  have  much  to  say  about  the  0 
eign  settlement  in  Shanghai.  This  settlemen 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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New  Laws  Affecting  New  York  Farmers 

A  Review  ot  Farm  Bills  Presented  to  the  Legislature  This  Year 


BYRNE  A.  PYRKE,  State  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  is  author¬ 
ity  for  the  statement  that  during  the 
1927  session  of  the  state  legislature 
more  constructive  legislation  with  reference  to 
agriculture  was  passed  than  fn  any  previous 
five  rears.  Eight  amendments  to  the  agricul¬ 
ture  and  markets  law  have  already  become 
law. 

One  of  the  important  new  laws  writes  a 
new  Article  14  in  the  agriculture  and  markets 
law,  governing  the  prevention  and  control  of 
disease  in  trees  and  plants,  insect  pests  and 
sale  of  fruit  bearing  trees.  This 
law  is  intended  to  stop  diseased 
and  infested  trees  and  plants  at  the 
port  of  entry  and  thus  prevent  their 
introduction  into  this  country.  The 
federal  government  has  appropriat¬ 
ed  $10,000,000  for  the  control  of 
the  European  corn  borer,  now 
found  in  many  parts  of  New'  York 
state,  and  this  measure  had  to  be¬ 
come  a  law'  before  any. of  the  mon¬ 
ey  could  be  made  available  for  New 
York.  • 

Chapter  216  of  the  laws  of  1927 
is  also  considered  an  important 
bill  to  the  dairy  interests,  together 
with  a  companion  bill  now  with 
the  governor.  These  bills,  like 
most  of  the  agricultural  measures, 
were  handled  by  Senator  Leigh  G. 

Kirkland  of  Chautauqua  and  As¬ 
semblyman  Daniel  P.  Witter  of 
Tioga,  chairmen  of  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  Agricultural  committees. 

Both  bills  have  to  do  with  the 


By  T.  E.  STOWE  LL 

licensing  and  bonding  of  persons  in  charge  of 
milk  stations,  owners  and  operators.  They 
were  the  outgrowth  of  evidence  of  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  milk  at  stations  at  Castorland  in 
Lewis  county  and  Canastota  in  Madison  coun¬ 
ty,  owned  and  operated  by  a  New'  York  firm. 
Managers  of  such  stations  would  be  made  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  work  done  under  their  direction.  In 
this  connection,  Assemblyman  Witter  says: 

“The  data  procured  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets  shows  that  3989  cans  of  milk  were 


received  at  the  Castorland  plant  during  the  month  of 
October  and  4162  cans  shipped,  the  over-run  being 
173  cans  or  approximately  4%.  During  the  month 
of  November  2736  cans  of  milk  were  received  and 
2893  cans  shipped,  the  over-run  being  157  cans,  ap¬ 
proximately  5%.  During  the  first  half  of  December 
1303  cans  of  milk  were  received  from  producers  and 
1380  cans  w'ere  shipped — over-run  being  77  cans  or 
approximately  6%. 

“It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection 
that  milk  plants  in  general  figure  on  a  loss  in  Tran  d- 
ling  milk  of  approximately  2%  so  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  over-run  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  water 
was  slightly  greater  than  indicated  by  these  figures. 
The  records  for  December  show  that  the  amount 
of  milk  received  from  producers  at  the  Canastota 
plant  was  equivalent  to  7761  cans  and  that  after  de¬ 
ducting  the  milk  which  should  have 
been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cream, 
the  shipments  exceeded  the  receipts  by 
nearly  1500  cans  or  approximately  50 
cans  per  day. 

“The  managers  of  these  stations  testi¬ 
fied  that  they  carried  on  this  adultera¬ 
tion  under  the  direction  and  orders  of 
their  employers.  The  amended  laws 
will  make  such  violation  much  more 
difficult  and  the  punishment  quick  and 
more  severe.  Every  producer  is  inter¬ 
ested  to  have  his  products  reach  the 
consumer  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
It  is  hard  for  honest  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributors  to  compete  with  such  dishon¬ 
esty  as  has  been  discovered  during  the 
past  few  months  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets.” 

• 

Other  agricultural  bills  which 
are  already  law  include  : 

By  Assemblyman  Kenneth  LL 
Fake,  Schoharie — authorizing  pay¬ 
ment  of  indemnity  for  a  bovine 
animal  destroyed  because  o£ 
tuberculosis,  which  has  not  been 
within  the  state  one  year  at 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


Lawyer’s  Son — Say.  Pop — we’ve  got  to  write  a  composition  about  the  law 
of  gravity — when  was  the  darned  law  passed? — Judge. 


Retailers  Sell  What  Consumers  Want 


When  Housewives  Demand  New  Yoik  State  Grade  A  Apples,  Storekeepers  Will  Carry  Them 


Editors  Note: — The  following  editorial  appeared  re 
cently  in  the  Geneva  Daily  Times.  Mr.  Milliman,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager  of  the  Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers 
Cooperative  Packing  Association  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  conditions  mentioned.  Whether 
you  agree  with  Mr.  Milliman  or  not,  zee  knozv  you-  zcill 
enjoy  reading  this  article. 

QNh  who  signs  himself  “An  Apple  Lover”  writes  to 
die  editor  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  Empire  State 
Apples  are  so  hard  to  find  in  the  local  stores  and  mar¬ 
kets  and  why  it  is  that  at  present  if  one  desires  a  good 
?PPh  to  eat  he  must  get  an  apple  that  was  grown 
in  either  Oregon  or  Washington  and  has  made  its  way 
across  the  continent  for  our  delectation. 

1  be  editor  is  not  going  to  attempt  an  explanation. 
Tile  same  thing  has  perplexed  him  for  a  number  of 
years  and  is'  especially  perplexing  this  year  because  of 
f  e  fact  that  first  class  New  York  State  apples  are  an 
a  most  unknown  quantity  even  though  there 
'vis  an  enormous  crop  of  them  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  bushels  were  not  harvested,  but 
"ert  allowed  to  spoil  on  the  trees. 

.  erhaps  somebody  who  understands  the 
mtiicacies  of  the  marketing  of  farm  crops 
'■‘U  undertake  to  explain  for  the  benefit 
•  °i  die  editor  and  the  Apple  Lover  at  the 
same  time. 

A  hat  kind  of  apples  is  one  likely  to  find 
7  ®  tilc  Geneva  stores?  Some  fairly 
.'‘  hi  tvings  and  Baldwins,  a  few  second  or 
^'id-rate  Greenings,  almost  no  Northern 
pms  at  all,  and  other  than  this,  probably, 

.  C,°;!.eY‘on  unknown  fruit  of  both 
jyitful  texture  and  flavor.  We  ask  if 
„i !'  lb  11 9t  the  experience  of  the  average 
upper  after  good  apples. 

t  ’G  we  agree  with  Apple  Lover  that 
'v  or  n.one  of  the  above  mentioned  apples 
wnJnSpinng  as  “Eating  Apples”.  •  If  one 
Inn  S  a  rea^  £°°d  eating  apple  he  has  to 
Ani  U,eStYn  Bant  at  five  cents  apiece. 
jnrr  f  to  trie  palate  attuned  to  and  long- 
\Nll  °r  rea^  Empire  State  flavor  a  Yakima 
'satisfvino1"  Oregon  apple  is  not  entirely 

vor??"1’  w*iere  are  all  those  apples  that 
k  1  a r vested  last  fall?  Does  the  farmer 


By  T.  E.  MILLIMAN 


complete  line  of  vegetables,  as  may  be  found  in 
Eastern  United  States.  If,  then,  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  drives,  consumers  are  able  to  see  first  grade 
products  growing  on  the  farms,  why  do  they  con¬ 
sider  themselves  forced  to  buy  Northwestern  ap¬ 
ples  at  a  nickle  apiece  in  order  to  obtain  good 
fruit?  I  believe  that  is  the  question.  No  com¬ 
plete  answer  is  attempted  here  and  this  com¬ 
munication  is  in  the  nature  of  a  questionnaire  to 
consumers  and  grocers. 

TV  by  is  it  the  Geneva  housewife  feels  grieved 
when  she  cannot  easily  obtain  good  local  apples 
in  her  favorite  store?  Is  it  because  she  won’t 
pay  the  price?  She  knows,  and  we  all  know,  that 


How 
fruit  sold  f 


and  his  family  cat  them  all?  If  so,  that  answers  the 
question.  But  if  they  don’t  who  does  know  the 
answer  ?— Fro m  the  Geneva  Daily  Times. 

5}S 

YOUR  editorial  on  apples  appearing  February 
24th  under  the  heading  “WHERE  ARE 
THEY”,  was  sent  me  by  one  of  our  members 
near  Hall.  It  represents  such  a  typical  and 
earnest  consumer  viewpoint  that  I  ani  tempted  to 
hazard  a  reply,  fully  expecting  a  heavy  bombard¬ 
ment  in  return. 

The  statement  is  ventured  here  that  within  a  r_,  cllJia  tl^  au  RUUVY 

half  hours  trucking  range  of  Geneva  is  produced  a  good  New  York  State  apple  is  far  and  away 
as  fine  a  quality  of  apples,  pears,  cherries  and  a  superior  to  anything  grown  in  the  Northwest,  in 

flavor  and  for  keeping  quality,  and 
is  almost  if  not  quite  as  fine  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  At  the  almost  certain  risk 
of  starting  a  controversy  and  being 
accused  of  lack  of  sympathy  for  the 
consumer,  I  venture  to  ask  whether 
she  has  really  tried  hard  to  obtain 
good  local  fruit  from  her  fruiterer, 
and  is  willing  to  pay  for  it,  a  fair 
price. 

All  products,  including  fruit,  finally 
gravitate  to  the  market  which  will 
take  them.  Some  consumers  might 
think  the  grower  prefers  to  ship  his 
good  stuff  away  and  bring  his  junk 
to  the  local  market.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  proper  answer.  Every 
fruit  grower  will  have  at  least  three 
grades  of  fruit  in  any  year.  One 
grade  is  strictly  A  Grade  goods, 
suitable  for  use  in  any  market.  A 
second  grade  is  mediocre  fruit,  a 
little  too  good  for  cider,  yet  indiffer- 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


some  of  the  apple  crop  is  offered  for  sale  In  New  York  City.  The  quality  of 
rom  push  carts  is  good  but  much  of  it  is  grown  outside  New  York  State. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Life  is  mostly  froth  and  bubble; 

Two  things  stand  like  stone : — 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 

Courage  in  your  own. 

— Lionel  Gordon 
*  * 

OLD  man  Winter  has  returned  with  a  bang. 

A  lady  visiting  our  office  on  March  27th  tells 
of  going  from  her  home  in  Hamilton  County  to 
the  train  on  snowshoes.  Western  New  York  re¬ 
ports  several  inches  of  snow.  We  hope  the  buds 
were  not  advanced  far  enough  to  be  injured. 

jfc  ❖ 

WHERE  are  the  farm  horses  for  the  next 
twenty  years  going  to  come  from?  The 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  says 
that  the  average  farm  horse  is  past  twelve  years 
of  age.  The  average  age  of  horses  is  about  fif¬ 
teen.  It  takes  four  or  five  years  to  raise  a  horse. 
It  would  therefore  look  as  though  the  price  of 
horses  will  surely  advance  rapidly  in  the  near 
future  and  that  it  is  good  business  for  farmers 
to  begin  to  consider  where  their  future  supply  is 
coming  from. 

*  *  * 

PLOWING  has  started  in  some  parts  of 
American  Agriculturist  country.  Farmers 
of  Long  Island  have  been  planting  potatoes  for  a 
week  preceding  March  27th.  No  matter  what 
the  discouragements  of  other  years  have  been, 
there  is  something  about  the  Spring  and  planting 
time  that  always  renews  our  faith  and  hopes  in 
better  times  to  come. 

'1*  'K 

EIGLITEEN  years  have  been  added  to  the  life 
span  of  the  average  person  in  the  United 
States  since  1855.  At  that  time  the  average  length 
of  life  was  forty  years.  Today  it  is  fifty-eight 
years.  Vaccination,  inoculation,  purer  water, 
better  milk  and  better  sanitation  have  all  helped 
to.  lengthen  the  average  life  span,  but  even  better 
still  is  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand  the  place  that  right  eating, 
fresh  air,  and  general  health  protection  and  health 
building  have  in  preventing  sickness  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  length  of  life. 

,  *  *  * 

THE  same  food  for  which  the  farmer  collects 
about  $7,000,000,000  a  year,  the  consumer 
pays  .$22,000,000,000.  The  food  dealer  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  one-half  the  total  farm  population. 
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Too  many  dealers  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
the  great  difference  between  what  the  farmer  gets 
and  what  the  consumer  pays. 

One  of  the  factors  that  is  helping,  a  little  to 
reduce  this  spread  is  the  chain  store  which  buys 
supplies  at  first  hand  sources,  thereby  cutting  out 
many  dealers,  and  enabling  it  to  sell  to  con¬ 
sumers  at  lower  prices  than  prevail  at  the  regular 
grocery. 

O  j 

*  %  * 

R.  F.  PACK,  President  of  the  National  Elec¬ 
tric  Light  Association,  said  in  a  recent  ad¬ 
dress  that  the  prospect  of  extending  electrical 
service  to  the  farmer  possesses  more  tangible 
promise  of  success  today  than  ever  before. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Pack  and  predict  that  the 
next  decade  will  see  the  general  use  of  electric 
light  and  power  on  a  majority  of  American 
farms. 

❖  *  * 

THE  Rev.  Malcolm  Dana,  Director  of  the 
rural  work  of  the  Congregational  Church  Ex¬ 
tension  Boards,  said  recently :  “The  ‘sin’  of  de¬ 
nominational  competition  must  be  overcome  be¬ 
fore  an  adequate  program  of  religious  activities 
can  be  developed  in  the  72,000  town  and  country 
communities  of  the  United  States”. 

The  greatest  religious  development  of  the  next 
twenty-five  years  in  rural  towns  will  be  less  but 
better  and  stronger  churches  with  a  great  decrease 
in  the  bitter  and  selfish  competition  which  now 
too  often  exists. 


Gasoline  Tax  Defeated 

THE  New  York  State  Legislature  adjourned 
without  passing  any  bill  taxing  gasoline.  This 
was  a  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which,  as  usual,  is 
likely  to  react  against  farmers.  New  Jersey  did 
better.  The  Legislature  has  just  put  a  tax  on 
gasoline  users  in  that  state. 

But  some  of  the  politicians  at  Albany  seem  to 
be  more  interested  in  playing  a  political  game  than 
they  are  in  real  service  to  their  constituents.  The 
State  this  year  will  have  the  highest  budget  by  far 
than  it  has  ever  hack  No  reduction  was  made  this 
year  in  either  the  direct  tax  on  real  estate  or  the 
income  tax,  hut  because  of  the  large  increased 
exemptions  on  incomes  made  by  the  Legislature 
last  year,  people  with  incomes  will  still  receive 
considerable  benefit.  Not  so  with  the  farmers 
who  own  real  estate.  There  is'  no  exemption 
or  no  relief  for  them.  They  will  continue  to  pay 
and  pay  through  the  nose. 

Of  course,  farmers  would  have  to  pay  then- 
share  of  a  gasoline  tax  if  there  were  one,  but  if 
the  proceeds  received  by  the  State  from  this  tax 
were  properly  apportioned,  such  a  gasoline  tax 
would  be  of  real  relief  to  farmers  on  the  general 
farm  tax  situation. 


Overproduction  From  Poor  Land  and 
Animals 

MOST  farmers  have  come  to  know  that  the 
chief  trouble  of  American  agriculture  is 
over-production  and  some  of  them  are  using  this 
as  an  argument  against  trying  to  produce  big 
yields  per  acre  or  increasing  the  production  from 
individual  cows.  Such  reasoning  is  of  course 
wrong.  The  overproduction  that  is  ruining  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  is  not  that  from  good  cows, 
poultry  or  crops.  It  is  rather  the  small  production 
produced  at  high  costs  from  poor  stock  and  worn 
out  land.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  just 
two  ways  to  make  money  on  the  farm,  generally 
speaking.  One  is  to  sell  at  a  good  price  and  the 
other  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  production.  About 
the  only  way  of  reducing  the  cost  of  production 
is  to  increase  the  yield  per  acre  or  per  individual 
animal.  What  then  is  needed  is  a  reduction  of 
acreage  and  of  the  number  of  animals  making 
such  reduction  by  ceasing  to  farm  those  of  low 
production. 

The  Michigan  Fanner,  a  standard  farm  paper, 
well  says,  “It  would  be  a  real  boon  to  our  agri¬ 
culture  if  the  crops  grown  on  our  farms  were 
produced  on  60  or  70  per  cent  of  the  acreage  now 
used.  We  hear  a  lot  of  mourning  about  our 
abandoned  farms,  but  just  the  same  about  the  only 


way  that  agriculture  will  get  any  relief  from  its 
present  troubles  is  to  continue  the  present  process 
of  abandoning  any  land  where  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion  are  too  high.  As  yields  mount,  costs  go 
down.  In  Wisconsin  the  cost  of  hay  yielding 
34  of  a  ton  per  acre  was  over  $18,  whereas  the 
cost  of  producing  hay  on  land  that  yielded  three 
tons  per  acre  was  only  about  $7.00  per  ton. 


Recent  Tax  History 

EVERY  years  sees  the  State  taxes  and  the 
local  taxes  climbing  higher  and  higher.  At 
the  same  time,  as  is  so  well  pointed  out  in  the 
letter  given  below,  exemptions  on  incomes  are 
being  increased  so  that  the  State  is  taxing  in¬ 
comes  less  and  less.  This  is  unjust  and  wrong 
and  unless  some  fair  adjustments  can  he  made 
in  this  whole  tax  situation  we  see  little  relief  for 
agriculture  in  the  immediate  future.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  was  written  by  Professor  Mr. 
Slade  Kendrick,  of  the  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  making  a  detailed 
study  of  the  tax  situation. 

The  New  York  income  tax  law  went  into  effect  May 
14,  1919.  It  provided  for  a  tax  of  I  per  cent  on  net 
incomes  of  $10,000  or  less;  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  net 
incomes  greater  than  $10,000  and  not  in  excess  of  $50,000 
and  a  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  net  incomes  of  more  than 
$50,000. 

Exemptions  for  single  persons  were  $1,000;  for  mar¬ 
ried  persons  $2,000;  and  for  dependents  $200. 

This  law  was  in  effect  two  or  three  years  and  then 
changes  crept  into  it.  Exemptions  were  raised  to  $2,500 
for  married  couples  unless  they  had  a  net  income  ex¬ 
ceeding  $5,000  in  which  case  the  old  limit  of  $2,000 
held.  The  allowance  for  a  dependent  was  raised  to 
$400.  Next  an  act  which  went  into  effect  for  the  year 
1924  allowed  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  amount 
of  income  tax  paid  by  any  tax  payer.  This  meant  that 
the  old  rates  of  1,  2  and  3  per  cent  became  34,  1^2  and 
21/4  per  cent,  respectively.  This  was  renewed  by  the 
legislature  for  the  tax  on  personal  incomes  received  in 
1925. 

Lastly  the  1926  session  of  the  legislature  raised  ex¬ 
emptions  to  $1,500  for  single  persons  and  $3,500  for 
married  persons. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  State  income  tax  law 
were  being  steadily  weakened,  the  index/  number  of 
farm  taxes  (general  property  taxes)  was  rising.  From 
1919  to  1924s  the  index  number  of  farm  taxes  rose 
from  166  to  220,  an  increase  of  32.5  per  cent.  From 
1920  this  increase  in  farm  taxes  was  accompanied,  and 
in  percentage  change  exceeded,  by  a  decrease  in  farm 
prices.  In  large  part  these  two  shadows  of  rising  taxes 
and  falling  prices  “are"  the  agricultural  depression. 


Farm  Relief  Must  Not  Be  Limited 

MR.  HENRY  WALLACE,  Editor  of  Wal¬ 
laces’  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper,  said 
recently  in  a  speech  at  the  New  York  State  Col¬ 
lege  Farmers’  Week  that  what  American  agricul¬ 
ture  needs  is  a  commission  of  experts  on  fanning 
and  international  relationships  to  study  the  whole 
problem  and  to  make  a  long  time  program  which 
will  not  have  different  sections  cutting  each 
other’s  throats. 

We  certainly  can  say  “Amen”  to  this.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  agriculture  needs  help,  hut  if 
are  fair  we  must  recognize  that  any  plan  which 
helps  one  section,  like  the  McNary-Haugen  Lll 
proposed  to  do,  to  the  detriment  of  other  farmers, 
can  never  bring  any  real  relief  to  the  whole  cause 
of  agriculture.  There  lias  been  altogether  too 
much  politics,  too  much  sensationalism,  and  too 
much  selfishness  in  the  plans  that  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  so  far  for  the  relief  of  agriculture. 


Saying’s  of  Washington 

Promote,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl¬ 
edge. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

IT  is  quite  the  custom  in  the  children’s  page  of 
various  newspapers  to  tell  bedtime  stories  0 
I  thought  I  would  try  my  luck  with  one.  eie 
cr0es :  •  * 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old,  old  nnn^ 
who  was  courted  by  a  very  nice  young  man.  - 
one  day  the  nice  young  man  said  to  the  old.  0^ 
maid,  “Sweetheart,  I  am  just  dying  for  a  Yss- 
So  the  old,  old  maid  gave  the  nice  young  nia» 
a  kiss,  and  by  golly  he  DID  die! 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1927 


News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


NE  of  the  biggest  disappointments  I 
have  had  on  the  farm  this  spring  was 
the  report  which  I  received  on  the 
germination  test  of  our  Cornell  No. 
12  seed  corn.  The  college  reports  showed  that 
only  between  50  and  60%  of  the  seed  germi¬ 
nated.  These  results  make  it  impossible  for 
me  to  sell  any  of  this  corn  for  seed,  and  I, 
therefore,  will  have  to  disappoint  a  good  many 
people.  The  college  further¬ 
more  reported  that  so  far  they 
have  only  received  two  lots  of 
seed  that  tested  over  90%.  It, 
therefore,  behooves  everyone  to 
be  extremely  cautious  in  their 
purchase  of  seed  corn  this 
spring.  Fortunately  for  us,  wre 
held  over  some  seed  corn  from 
1925  which  will  take  care  of  our 

needs  for  this  year. 

$  $ 

There  has  been  more  excite¬ 
ment  in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  Counties  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  weeks  over  Senator  Webb’s 
bill  proposing  to  give  New  York  City  the 
right  to  condemn  farm  land  for  reservoirs.  I 
was  very  glad  to  see  this  bill  lost  in  the  last 
minute  shuffle  at  the  closing  term  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  as  I  believe  the  question  involved  was 
of  too  lasting  importance  to  be  settled  in  two 
weeks.  There  was  no  public  hearing  on  this 
bill  and  only  a  few  insiders  had  an  opportunity 
to  knqw  what  was  going  on.  So  many  inter¬ 
ests  are  involved  that  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  or  not  the  property  rights  of  both  the 
farmer  and  the  city  dweller  were  amply  pro¬ 
tected.  I  hope  that  during  the  summer  all  of 
us  who  are  property  owners  in  Dutchess  and 
Columbia  Counties  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  carefully  study  this  important  question  so 
that  we  can  make  up  our  minds  whether  or  not 
we  are  willing  to  have  New  York  City  build 
their  reservoirs  in  our  communities. 


Henry  Morgcnthan,  Jr. 
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EORGE  DUFF”  writes  me  as  follows: 
“Probably  there  is  no  practical  subject 
of  more  general  interest  to  farmers  in  these 
times  than  the  application  of  power  to  field 
labors.  I  understand  that  you  have  worked 
out  the  tractor  problem  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  would  suggest  that  you  tell  us  your 
experience  as  closely  as  you  may.” 

Up  to  now,  we  have  been  able  to  do  all  of 
our  plowing  and  cultivating  with  one  tractor 
and  three  teams,  but  this  spring  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  another  tractor  in  order  to  plow  and 
harrow  my  orchard.  Each  spring  for  the  last 
three  years  I  promised  myself  that  I  would 
plow  the  orchard  and  then  the  rush  of  getting 
in  the  oats  and  other  crops  would  keep  me 
bom  doing  as  I  had  planned.  Therefore,  with 
uiy  first  profitable  crop  from  my  orchard  be¬ 
hind  me,  I  feel  justified  in  getting  a  tractor 
f'>r  the  explicit  purpose  of  working  the  or¬ 
chard.  Last  fall  our  apples  were  very  highly 
colored  because  I  suppose,  they  were  grown 
111  poch  I  will  look  forward  with  interest  to 
seeing^  how  much  color  they  will  have  next 
all,  after  the  orchard  has  been  plowed.  I  have 
tiled  on  several  occasions  to  buy  a  used  trac- 
hu-,  but  in  each  case  the  tractor  sold  at  almost 
the  price  of  a  new  one.  Therefore  I  decided 
that  we  might  as  well  purchase  a  new  one. 

*  5*C 

WE  have  started  five  “Hengerveld”  heifers 
and  two  “Dutch”  daughters  on  test. 

1  hey  have  only  been  on  test  about  four  days, 
so  1  can  only  guess  as  to  what  they  will  do: 

^  No.  86,  “Fishkill  Glory  Inka  DeKol”,  fresh¬ 
ened  at  the  age  of  2  years,  6  months  1  day,  and 

ts  averaging  52.6  lbs.  of  milk  and  1742  of  fat 

a  day. 

No.  76,  “Fishkill  Fayne  Johanna  DeKol”, 

‘  cs  iened  at  the  age  of  2  years,  10  months  and 

o  91(  caU'  and  is  averaging  64.2  lbs.  of  milk  and 
5  fat  a  day. 

r  T°*  ''A  “Fishkill  Triumph  Inka  DeKol”, 

'  tshened  at  the  age  of  2  years,  11  months  11 


days,  and  is  averaging  42  lbs.  of  milk  and  1.656 
fat  a  day. 

No.  41,  “Fishkill  Dolly  Colantha  Inka”, 
freshened  at  the  age  of  4  years,  2  months  and 
12  days  and  is  averaging  78.9  lbs.  of  milk  and 
2.127  fat  a  day. 

No.  63,  “Fishkill  Hartog  DeKol”,  freshened 
at  the  age  of  3  years,  1  month  and  13  days  and 
is  averaging  63  lbs.  of  milk  and  2.173  fat  a  day. 

No.  87,  “Fishkill  Inka  Dichter  DeKol”, 
freshened  at  the  age  of  2  years,  6  months  and 
0  days,  and  is  averaging  53  lbs.  of  milk  and 
2.092  fat  a  day. 

No.  22,  “Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka”,  freshened  at 
the  age  of  6  years  2  months  and  18  days  and  is 
averaging  91  lbs.  of  milk  and  3.6  fat  a  day. 
This  cow,  if  luck  is  with  us,  will  produce  over 
30  lbs.  of  butter  for  the  week.  These  records 
made  under  the  supervision  of  my 
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heifer  calves  has  been  sold  to  Mr.  Charles 
Salsburgh,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  So  far,  we  have 
had  18  heifer  calves  and  9  bull  calves  born  on 
the  farm — all  within  the  last  two  months. 
These  calves  are  consuming  126  quarts  of  milk 
a  day — so  you  can  see  why  I  am  willing  to  sell 
a  few  of  them. 


M' 


are 


being 


new  herdsman,  A.  D.  H.,  who  came  to  us  from 
Delaware  County.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  the  first  of  this  year’s  crop  of 


■R.  WILLIAM  H.  HART  and  Mr.  Hub¬ 
ble  visited  me  on  the  farm  over  the 
week-end  and  I  have  made  arrangements  with 
them  to  top-work  650  Baldwins  which  T  set 
out  in  1920.  Two-thtirds  of  these  trees  will 
be  top- worked  to  Cortland  and  one-third  to 
McIntosh.  I  believe  that  I  was  extremely 
fortunate  in  getting  Mr.  Hart  to  agree  to  do 
this  grafting  personally,  as  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  man  better  qualified  to  do  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley.  Mr. 
Hart  was  one  of  the  first  “boosters”  for  the 
McIntosh  apple  and  he  is  now  advocating  the 
Cortland  as  the  companion  for  the  McIntosh 
in  our  vicinity. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


A 


Eastman 


SHORT  time  ago  I  had  a  little  visit 
with  you  in  this  place  about  the 
great  New  England  poet,  Longfel¬ 
low.  It  was  with  some  hesitation 
that  I  vised  the  space  for  this  purpose  because 
there  are  those  who  believe  that  farmers  do 
not  care  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I  went  ahead 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  if  farm  people,  or 
any  other  people,  are  never  going  to  get  any¬ 
thing  out  of  life  except  hard 
work  or  if  they  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  these  higher,  fin¬ 
er  things  of  the  spirit,  then 
life  is  indeed  not  worth  the 
living.  However,  the  letters 
of  appreciation  that  came 
after  the  selections  from 
Longfellow  were  published 
were  so  kind  that  they  have 
given  me  the  courage  to  say 
something  about  another 
great  New  England  poet  whom  I  have  always 
loved.  In  the  limited  space  that  is  allowed  for 
this,  there  is  room  only  to  give  you  a  brief 
glimpse,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  enough  so  that 
you  will  make  the  effort  to  get  the  complete 
volume  of  poems  from  a  library  and  read  some 
of  the  best  of  them  aloud  in  the  family  circle. 

On  a  lonesome  and  isolated  farm  at  East 
Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  was  born  on  December  17,  1807.  The 
house  is  still  standing  and  its  chief  room  has 
been  restored  to  the  condition  that  it  was  when 
the  boy  was  living  in  it.  It  is  this  room  and 
this  home  that  the  poet  described  in  “Snow¬ 
bound”  that  idyl  of  New  England  farm  life. 
Those  were  hard  old  days.  The  boy  was 
brought  up  in  the  faith  of  the  Quakers  or 
Friends  and  the  nearest  church  was  eight 
miles.  In  spite  of  rain,  storm  or  cold  the  fam¬ 
ily  made  the  trip  twice  a  week  to  attend  the 
services  and  they  went  without  very  much 
extra  robes  or  coats  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather.  The  barns,  too,  of  that  period  were 
open,  for  it  was  the  belief  that  both  men  and 
beasts  must  protect  themselves  against  the 
elements  by  their  own  vigor.  No  wonder  they 
died  voung! 

Whittier  was  never  very  well  and  accom¬ 
plished  much  of  his  work  in  spite  of  constant 
ill  health.  Yet  he  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-five.  His  family,  well  described  in 
“Snow-bound”  were  very  fond  of  one  another. 
The  bond  between  the  poet  and  one  sister  was 
especially  strong  and  it  was  this  sister  who 
sent  one  of  Whittier’s  first  poems  to  an  editor 
who  published  it. 

This  encouraged  Whittier  to  write  another 
which  was  published  by  the  same  editor.  He 
liked  it  so  well  that  he  came  personally  to  visit 
Whittier.  The  boy  was  at  work  in  the  fields. 


At  first  the  young  poet  was  shy,  but  finally  his 
sister  induced  him  to  make  himself  presenta¬ 
ble  and  come  in  and  see  the  visitor.  The  caller 
wa?  the  famous  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  the 
great  New  England  abolitionist.  The  friend¬ 
ship  thus  started  probably  is  one  source  of 
Whittier’s  bitter  feeling  toward  slavery.  This 
hatred  grew  until  his  poems  stirred  all  of 
America  and  were  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
growth  of  the  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the 
North. 

Whittier’s  anti-slavery  poems  are  so  bitter, 
however,  that  I  do  not  personally  care  for 
them.  I  like  better  his  poems  of  nature,  of  the 
farm,  and  of  friendship.  For  instance,  listen 
to  the  little  verse  about  trailing  arbutus.  What 
country  boy  or  girl  does  not  love  to  hunt  this, 
the  first  fragrant  flower  of  spring. 

I  wandered  lonely  where  the  pine-trees  made 
Against  the  bitter  East  their  barricade, 

And,  guided  by  its  sweet 
Perfume,  I  found,  within  a  narrow  dell, 

The  trailing  spring  flower  tinted  like  a  shell 
Amid  dry  leaves  and  mosses  at  my  feet. 


As,  pausing,  o’er  the  lonely  flower  I  bent, 

I  thought  of  lives  thus  lowly,  clogged  and  pent, 
Which  yet  Jind  room, 

Through  care  and  cumber,  coldness  and  decay. 

To  lend  a  sweetness  to  the  ungenial  day, 

And  make  the  sad  earth  happier  for  their 
bloom. 


Another  of  Whittier’s 
every  farm  family  will 
Frost  Spirit”. 


nature  poems 
appreciate  is 


which 

“The 


Let 


He  comes — he  comes — the  Frost  Spirit  comes! 
use  meet  him  as  we  may. 

And  turn  with  the  light  of  the  parlor-fire  his  evil 
power  away; 

And  gather  closer  the  circle  round,  when  that  fire¬ 
light  dances  high, 

And  laugh  at  the  shriek  of  the  baffled  Fiend  as  his 
sounding  wing  goes  by! 

Lfaving  lived  thirty  years  on  the  old  home 
farm,  it  was  natural  that  Whittier  should 
know  and  love  the  things  of  the  farm  and  of 
country  life.  I  have  always  liked  that  old 
classic  “The  Huskers”,  the  story  of  the  husk¬ 
ing  bee  with  its  song : 

Hca,p  high  the  farmer’s  wintry  hoard ,  etc. 

You  know  it  so  well  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
print  it  here. 

Another  autumn  poem,  called  “A  song  of 
the  Harvest”  contains  that  classic  quotation 
which  is  so  familiar: 

Give  fools  their  gold  ,and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field,  or  trains  a  flower, 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all. 

(Con finned  on  page  io) 
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Above: 
Arsenate 
of  leaduiith 
Kayso 
AtRight: 

•without 

Kayso — 
note 
uneven 
coating. 


ing just 

2%  to  jour 
spray  cost 


Kayso  may  be  used  in  any  spray 
mixture — wet  or  dry.  Lime-Sulfur, 
Bordeaux,  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Nicotine 
and  Whitewash,  all  cover  better  and 
stick  longer,  when  mixed  with  Kay«o. 
It  is  the  perfect  emulsifier  for  the 
home-making  of  oil  sprays  that  will 
not  break  down  in  the  hardest  water. 
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The  best  insecticide  in  the  world 
can’t  protect  your  fruit  unless  the 
fruit  is  completely  covered.  Between 
the  drops  of  spray  shown  in  the  right- 
hand  illustration  (without  Kayso) 
all  sorts  of  insects  and  fungi  can  find 
plenty  of  room  to  start  trouble. 

For  instance,  in  a  laboratory  test, 
even  though  double-strength  arsenate 
of  lead  was  used  (without  Kayso), 
50%  of  all  the  coddling  moths  put 
on  an  apple  entered  the  fruit  between 
the  drops  of  spray . 


Meets  all  conditions 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  —  for 
dormant,  pink,  cover,  or  any  other 
spray — under  all  conditions — Kayso 
has  proved  its  worth.  We  have  testi¬ 
monials  to  its  effectiveness  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

But  prove  it  to  your  owm  satisfac¬ 
tion.  See  how  much  farther  your  spray 
will  go,  how  much  better  it  will  cover, 
and  how  much  longer  it  will  stay  on. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  direct 
for  full  particulars. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 


‘Buy  spray  insurance 


175  Franklin  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


Kayso  corrects  just  that  condition. 
It  spreads  the  spray  in  a  uniform, 
all-over  coating,  instead  of  a  splotchy, 
uneven  pattern.  And  it  guards  the 
spray  against  run-off  during  rains  or 
heavy  dews. 

One  pound  of  Kayso  is  usually 
enough  for  100  gallons  of  spray,  so 
that  it  rarely  represents  more  than 
2%  of  the  cost.  And  if  you  figure 
in  the  expense  of  the  labor,  Kayso 
amounts  to  less  than  2  (f.  Isn’t  it 
worth  that  little  additional  invest¬ 
ment  to  make  sure  of  100  f0  effi¬ 
ciency? 


SPRAY  SPREADER  5  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AMD 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


BIGGER  VALUE  BETTER  RESULTS 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


NOW  HEAT-TREATED  TO  INSURE  QUICKER  SOLUBILITY 

Michigan  Limestone  is  now  passed  through  huge  rotary  calcinators  heated 
at  1200  degrees.  This  expands  the  grain  of  the  stone  and  our  mills  pulverize 
it  to  greater  fineness  under  half  the  pressure  formerly  used.  “Michigan”  now 
has  a  quicker,  livelier  reaction  in  contact  with  soil  acids — its  effect  on  the  soil  is 
prompt  and  powerful.  Results  are  thorough  and  lasting,  because  the  new 
Michigan  Limestone  is  COMPLETELY  soluble. 

^CALCITE  BRANPV 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


1  OVER  99%  PURE  W* 


Extreme  Purity  -  Quick  Effect  ■  Full  and  Complete  Solubility 

These  features  make  Michigan  Limestone  worth  more  to  you  than  any 
other.  And  that’s  why  more  farmers  use  Michigan  limestone  than  any  other. 
No  increase  in  price. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 


55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Retailers  Sell  What  Consumers  Want 


( Continued 

ent  grade  or  the  cull  grade  at  prices 
better  than  the  dryhouse  or  cider  mill  will 
yield.  Does  not  the  real  reason,  then,  lie 
in  the  fact  that  Geneva  has  a  domicile  for 
poor  apples  because  Geneva  will  accept  and 
pay  for  them?  Once  taking  them,  the 
poor  grade  of  apples  kills  off  the  market 
for  that  much  good  apples.  It  is  even 
worse  than  that.  A  bushel  of  poor  apples 
is  likely,  not  only  to  destroy  the  market 
for  the  same  quantity  of  firstclass  fruit, 
but  also  so  disgust  the  consumer  that  she 
fails  to  come  back  and  buy  as  many  apples 
as  she  would  if  she  were  getting  quality. 
If  the  consumer  refused  to  buy  poor  or 
indifferent  fruit,  the  offering  of  junk 
would  rapidly  decrease.  It  would  be  di¬ 
verted  to  cider. 

Consumer  Not  Wholly  at  Fault 

The  assumption  then  is  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  kind 
of  apples  now  being  sold.  That  she  is 
not  wholly  to  blame,  I  will  readily  admit. 
There  are  three  other  parties  in  the  drama. 
They  are  the  farmer,  the  wholesaler  or 
trucker,  and  the  retailer.  Each  carries 
his  own  burden  of  commercial  guilt,  if 
you  call  it  that.  The  farmer  is,  during 
the  present  period,  working  under  great 
economic  pressure.  His  industry  is  in 
the  doldrums.  He  is  forced  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  debts  to  sell  everything  he  can  to 
whomsoever  will  take  it.  The  wholesaler 
or  trucker  has  a  purely  trading  interest 
measured  by  the  margin  between  costs 
and  sales  prices  and  is  not  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  quality.  The  retailer,  I  believe, 
desires  to  serve  the  consumer  to  his  best 
advantage.  But  he  is  a  much  harassed  in¬ 
dividual.  He  stocks  several  hundred  items 
in  his  store.  He  is  not  ordinarily  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  fruit.  In  order  to  exist,  he  must 
keep  his  cost  down.  That  means  a  good 
deal  of  work  must  be  done  by  himself.  He 
is  not,  therefore,  at  liberty  to  go  out  and 
do  much  converting  of  the  public  taste,  nor 
has  he  leisure  to  search  out  the  best 
sources  of  supplies  on  apples.  While  I 
believe  it  would  pay  him  not  to  do  so, 

1  he  often  takes  the  course  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  and  accepts  what  fruit  js  offered  to 
him,  knowing  as  he  does,  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  buy  from  him  at  a  living  mar¬ 
gin. 

The  families  of  Geneva  might  have  more 
of  the  best  fruit  which  is  grown  nearby. 
It  would  interest  your  readers  to  know  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  a  few  weeks  ago  sold  for  its 
members,  Wilson  and  Jones  of  Hall,  some 
o'  the  finest  McIntosh  apples  grown  in 
North  America.  These  apples  brought  the 
very  top  price.  In  fact,  the  buyer  paid 
as  much  for  these  McIntosh  f.o.b.  Hall, 
New  York,  as  was  then  being  paid  in  the 
wholesale  market  at  New  York  City  for 
A  Grade  McIntosh. 

Good  Apples  in  Storage  in  Geneva 

Again,  the  Western  New  York  Fruit 
Growers  Association  has  had  in  the  well 
conducted  cold  storage  at  Geneva,  some 
of  the  finest  apples  of  other  varieties  that 
can  be  purchased  in  New  York  State.  At. 
this  writing,  March  1st,  the  Association 
has  in  the  Geneva  Cold  Storage  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Baldwins,  about  a  carload  of 
Northern  Spies,  excellent  quality.  In  the 
same  storage,  private  dealers  and  some  in¬ 
dividual  growers  now  have  perfectly  good 
Baldwins.  It  is  likely  that  most  of  this 
fruit  will  be  loaded  on  refrigerator  cars 
and  shipped  elesewhere.  So  long  as  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  Geneva  will 
accept  fruit  of  only  fair  or  poor  quality, 
such  acceptance  destroys  much  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  sell  the  better  grades  at 
prices  which  they  will  command  in  more 
distant  markets. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  retail  grocers  of 
Geneva,  by  and  large,  furnish  the  con¬ 
sumer  what  she  wants  or  at  least  what 
she  is  willing  to  pay  for.  If  enough  Gen¬ 
eva  housewives  demand  first  class  local 
apples  of  the  grocer,  he  is  certain,  as  a 
good  business  man,  to  fill  their  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  good  apples 
cost  more  money  than  poor  ones.  Yet 
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local  apples  which  arc  distinctly  superior 
in  flavor  to  those  of  the  Northwest  may 
be  obtained  at  considerably  less  money. 
This  .Association  at  some  trouble  to  itself" 
would  be  willing  to  sell  Northern  Spy  and 
Baldwin  out  of  Geneva  Cold  Storage  iu 
5  and  10  barrel  lots.  Mr.  Harvey  H.  Don¬ 
nell,  telephone  Geneva  34-F-4,  will  look 
after  it.  We  do  not  seek  this  line  of  trade 
as  we  are  carlot  handlers  almost  entirely 
but  it  is  only  fair  when  suggesting  a 
remedy,  to  make  available  the  means  for 
securing  it.  Two  of  our  members,  H.  R. 
Black  and  Clinton  Moore  of  Hall  had,  at 
last  writing  25  or  more  bushels  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Snow  apples,  first  quality,  on  which 
the  Geneva  grocers  were  not  willing  to 
make  a  fair  price,  probably  because  con¬ 
sumer  price  would  be  low. 

Consumers  Can  Get  What  They 
Demand 

It  is  rather  late  for  the  consumer  at 
Geneva  City  to  do  much  this  year  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quality  of  their  apple  supply. 
I  suggest  that  another  season  unless  con¬ 
sumers  demand  first  grade  fruit,  they  are 
going  to  get  mostly  indifferent  or  second 
grade  and  only  a  small  portion  of  first 
grade.  In  the  final  analysis  it  is  mainly 
the  consumer  who  will  or  can  correct  this 
situation.  'The  few  Geneva  retailers  who 
have  been  carrying  first  grade  fruit  will 
find  it  difficult  to  enlarge  their  business 
except  as  consumer  demand  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible. 

Should  there  be  in  Geneva  a  housewives 
league,  home  bureau  group  of  other  wom¬ 
en’s  or  consumers  organizations,  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  groups  meet  next  summer 
or  early  fall  and  make  their  demands  for 
good  fruit  felt.  Newspaper  publicity  is 
very  powerful.  The  statement  repeated 
a  few  times  in  your  valuable  paper  that 
the  families  of  Geneva  desire  first  quality 
fruit,  will  be  met  by  a  sure  response  from 
growers  and  grocers.  The  test  will  then 
come  in  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of 
the  housewife  to  pay  the  few  pennies  ex¬ 
tra  that  such  fruit  must  bring. 


Prune  Bush  Fruits  Before  They 
Start  Growth 

LACKBERRIES  and  raspberries  have 
biennial  canes  which  bear  fruit  the 
year  after  they  are  formed,  and  then  die. 
The  first  pruning  operation,  therefore,  will 
be  to  remove  these  dead  canes,  as  well  as 
weak  canes  which  would  bear  very  little 
fruit.  It  is  recommended  that  the  old 
canes  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
picked,  but  often  it  is  not  done  then,  owing 
to  lack  of  time. 

Pruning  may  be  done  satisfactorily  any 
time  before  growth  starts  in  the  Spring. 
Carefully  pruned  plants  are  more  vigorous 
and  produce  for  a  greater  number  of 
years.  The  fruit  is  also  larger  and  pick¬ 
ing  is  much  easier. 

Canes  of  blackberries  and  black  rasp¬ 
berries  should  he  headed  back  to  a  height 
of  2  to  3  feet,  and  the  laterals  shortened 
to  a  length  of  12  to  18  inches,  depending 
upon  the  vigor  of  the  individual  plant. 
Summer  pinching  of  the  canes  when  they 
reach  the  desired  height  is  recommended, 
since  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  fruit  area 
fairly  close  to  the  ground  and  on  a  stocky 
cane  with  several  laterals,  rather  than  have 
it  on  a  long  unbranched  cane  which  is 
apt  to'  bend  to  the  ground  under  a  heavy 
crop. 

Red  raspberries  do  not  have  these  strong 
lateral  branches  and  should  be  headed  back 
to  2  or  3  feet,  depending  upon  the  ap¬ 
parent  vigor  of  the  plant. 


Phosphorus  Hastens  Maturity 

JHARLY  ripening  of  tomatoes  is  impor- 
tant  because  of  the  high  prices  secured 
for  the  first  part  of  the  crop.  As  they 
continue  to  ripen  the  price  drops  rapidly 
so  that  treatment  that  would  increase  the 
.yield  but  delay  maturity  might  prove,  less 
profitable  than  a  smaller  crop  that  ripen¬ 
ed  earlier. 
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Extra  safety  made  possible 
by  Engineering  Leadership 


The  Whippet  is  the  only  light  four- 
cylinder  car  regularly  equipped  with 
four-wheel  brakes.  Year  after  year  at  the 
National  AutomobileShowsthenumber 
of  chassis  shown  with  four-wheel  brakes 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  In  January, 
1927,  over  86%  of  those  exhibited  had 
4-wheel  brakes.  The  Whippet  with 
4-wheel  brakes  is  more  modern  than 


any  other  light  four -cylinder  car. 

In  addition  to  this  greater  safety,  you 
get  fuel  economy  that  no  other  light  car 
can  offer  . . .  and  superior  beauty  of  low 
graceful  body  lines  .  .  .  and  more  leg- 
room  than  in  any  other  light  car. 

These  features,  plus  many  others,  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  Whippet’s  Engineering 
Leadership  in  the  light  car  field. 


*625 


WHIPPET 


COACH 


Touring  $625;  Roadster  $695;  Coupe  $625;  Sedan  $725;  Landau 
$755;  f.  o.  b.  factory.  Dealers  offer  convenient  terms.  Prices 
and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Willys- 
Overland,  Inc.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OVERLAND 
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The  New  Hampshire  Station  reports 
some  interesting  results  of  an  experiment 
to  determine  the  effect  of  phosphorous  on 
the  date  of  ripening.  All  the  plots  received 
tons  of  manure  per  acre  in  addition  to 
fertilizers.  The  plot  receiving  500  pounds 
of  acid  phosphate  ripened  3,450  pounds 
before  midseason,  the  plot  receiving 
1,000  pounds  of  A.  P.  ripened  3,45«  pounds 
before  midseason  while  the  plot  receiving 
I5oo  pounds  of  A.  P.  ripened  3,412  before 
midseason.  The  plot  getting  manure  only, 
ripened  only  1,364  pounds  before  mid¬ 
season. 

Murate  of  potash  and  gypsum  delayed 
maturity.  In  addition  to  ripening  earlier 
the  plots  getting  the  acfld  phosphate  also 
had  a  greater  total  yield.  About  two 
thirds  of  the  crop  getting  acid  phosphate 
ripened  before  in  1924  while  only  about 
one  fourth  of  the  other  plots  ripened. 


New  York’s  High  Five 

‘•What  is  meant  by  New  York's  High 
Five  fertilizers*”— W.  R.,  New  York. 

IVE  high  analysis  fertilizers  are  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  State  College  as  fol¬ 
lows:  5-10-55  4-12-4;  6-8-4;  4-8-10; 

0-10-10.  It  is  believed  that  these  complete 
fertilizers  together  with  acid  phosphate 
will  supply  all  the  needs  of  New  York 
State  Farmers.  At  one  time  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  fertilizers  with  different  analyses 
•  were  sold  which  added  to  the  cost  paid 
by  the  .farmers. 


Not  Essential  to  Cultivate  Close 
to  Trees 

When  cultivating' an  orchard  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  work  the  soil  close  up  to  the  trees? 
Are  not  most  of  the  feeding  roots  farther 
away  from  the  tree?  When  should  cultiva¬ 
tion  start  in  New  York? — W.  W.,  New 
York. 

PPROXIMATELY  as  good  results 
can  be  secured  by  working  a  strip  be¬ 
tween  the  trees  as  by  working  close  up 
to  the  trees.  The  feeding  r<5bts  spread 
out  as  far  or  farther  than  the  limbs.  Cul¬ 
tivating  close  to  the  trunks  improves  the 
looks  of  the  orchard  and  destroys  a  hiber¬ 
nating  place  for  insects. 

Cultivation  should  start  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  the  spring,  as  it  makes  nitrogen 
available  for  the  tree.  Many  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  do  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  because  they  wait  too  long  before 
plowing. 


Taxed  $115  a  Thousand 

( Continued  from  page  i) 
is  so  small,  that  its  regular  tax  without 
any  additional  expenses  is  an  almost 
ruinous  burden.  The  rate  for  this  year, 
not  including  the  bridge  tax  was  $35.58 
on  each  thousand  dollars  of  assessed 
valuation.  Multiply  this  by  your  own 
assessment  and  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
plenty  heavy  enough  without  any  un¬ 
fair  taxes  added.  Naturally  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  town  of  Taj'lor  declined  to 
pay  the  tax  without  a  fight  and  through 
one  of  the  taxpayers  an  action  was 
brought  to  restrain  the  collector  from 
collecting  the  tax.  ' 

1  he  action  was  tried  before  Judge 
Leon  C.  Rhodes  of  Binghamton,  and  he 
decided  that  some  of  the  actions  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  were  illegal  and 
set  aside  the  levy,  and  granted  an  in¬ 
junction  restraining  its  collection.  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  appealed  from  the 
decision  to  the  Appellate  Division  of 
Bit-  Supreme  Court.  This  court  reversed 
judge  Rhodes’  decision  and  ordered  the 
|ax  to  he  collected.  An  appeal  has  now 
been  taken  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  and 
a  decision  has  not  yet  been- made. 

Tv  e  do  not  believe  that  the  farm  peo¬ 
ple  of  Cortland  County  are  in  sympa- 
t:y  with  this  unjust  attempt  at  tax 
oppression.  In  the  first  place,  the  val¬ 
uation  of  the  whole  county  is  high,  and 
hie  expense  of  building  of  the  bridges, 
"  distributed  over  all  the  county,  would 
scaicely  he  felt.  In  the  second  place, 
•  s  we  have  pointed  out,  the  people  of 
.u  town  of  Taylor  very  seldom  use 
lese  bridges  but  they  are  used  by  the 
People  of  other  parts  of  the  county  and 
9  other  citizens  in  general. 


It  is  also  true  that  if  ruinous  taxes 
like  these  can  be  assessed  on  and  col¬ 
lected  in  one  rural  township,  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  they  can  and  may  be  on  many 
others.  Therefore,  every  farmer  will 
hope  that  the  rural  taxpayers  of  Taylor 
win  their  case. 


A  Real  Chinese  Puzzle 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
is  administered  by  a  municipal  council, 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  by 
the  foreign  taxpayers  of  the  area.  Al¬ 
though  the  Chinese  taxpayers  far  out¬ 
number  the  foreigners,  they  have  noth¬ 
ing  whatever  to  say  about  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  settlement. 

Chinese  Bitter  Against  Foreigners 

This  tells  you  briefly  why  the  Chinese 
are  bitter  against  the  foreigners.  On 
the  other  hand,  of  course  it  must  be 


said  that  these  conditions  have  grown 
up  because  the  Chinese  have  not  pro¬ 
vided  a  stable  or' safe  government  and 
it  was  impossible  for  foreigners  to  live 
and  do  business  in  China  without  build¬ 
ing  up  a  means  of  protecting  them¬ 
selves.  The  attitude  especially  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  has 
been  one  of  conciliation  and  a  desire  fo 
work  out  the  problem  as  fast  as  possi¬ 
ble  according  to  the  wishes  and  welfare 
of  the  Chinese  people.  Missionaries 
and  teachers  in  China  have  for  the  rp,ost 
part  made  many  friends  and  helped  to 
allay  Chinese  feeling  of  resentment.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  most  of  the 
missionaries  have  been  withdrawn,  par¬ 
ticularly  from  the  isolated  stations.  The 
schools  and  churches  are  closed,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  looted  and 
destroyed. 

While  the  anti-foreign  feeling  on  the 


part  of  the  Chinese  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  present  uprising,  it  is  of  course 
only  one.  There  are  many  others. 
There  are  many  factions  fighting 
among  themselves  and  Civil  War  and 
Revolution  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
chief  trouble — as  we  mentioned  at  the 
beginning — is  the  general  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  of  China  with  their  hard 
lot  of  poverty  and  the  determination  of 
the  masses  to  try  to  bring  about  a 
change.  Most  any  change  would  be  an 
improvement  over  their  present  lot. 
From  one  standpoint,  the  lifetime  work 
and  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  teachers 
and  missionaries  have  all  gone  to  ruin, 
but  “the  Creator  works  in  mysterious 
ways  his  wonders  to  perform”,  and  it  is 
possible  that  out  of  the  present  upheaval 
and  chaos  a  more  stable  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  better  economic  conditions 
for  the  people  of  China  may  result. 
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Seven  Years 
Successful 
Service  — 

CENTAUR"  For  Easy,  Thorough 
Cultivation  at  Bed-Rock  Cost 

A  POWER  cultivator !  Quick,  thorough,  comfortable — and  remark¬ 
ably  inexpensive  to  buy  and  operate.  That's  the  CENTAUR  at 
cultivating  time — a  money-maker  and  labor-saver,  without  equal , 
At  other  seasons  of  the  year  it  does  plowing,  harrowing,  harvesting  and 
dozens  of  other  jobs. 

The  CENTAUR  Tractor  is  correctly  built  for  cultivating.  It  straddles 
a  row  or  works  between  rows — and  handles  one  or  two  rows  at  a  time, 
thoroughly,  quickly  and  more  profitably  than  a  team.  Thousands  of 
big-acreage  farmers  use  it  only  for  this  important  operation,  yet  for  the 
small  farm  it  serves  every  power  purpose  adequately, 

Plows  a  12"  Furrow — Does  All  Field  Work 

At  accost _of  only  a  few  cents  an  hour  CENTAUR  will  do  all  your  field  and  belt  work 
The  different  attachments  for  it  are  all  of  standard  and  nationally  known  make  and 
can  be  interchanged  in  a  few  minutes  time.  Seven  years  of  outstanding  success  on. 
thousands  of  farms  is  your  guarantee  of  CENTAUR’S  quality  and  capability. 


A  Small  Payment  Buys  A  Centaur  j 

Let  us  tell  you  how  easy  it  is  to  own  a  CEN¬ 
TAUR — on  terms  to  suit  your  needs  and  with 
one  full  year  to  pay.  You  need  the  CENTAUR 
on  your  farm.  GET  THE  FACTS  NOW  !  Mail 
the  coupon— or  write— today. 

The  Central  Tractor  Company 
427  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio 


The  Central  Tractor  Co. 

4  27  Central  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

Send  CENTAUR  catalog  and  de 
tails  of  your  ea»y  payment  plan. 

Name  _ _ 
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Addreia 


THE  BEST  ON  EARTH 

is  none  too  good  for  the  American  Farmer. 

We  use  but  the  best  seeds  on  our  own  farms  and  we  sell  only  that  one  grade  .to  you. 

nibble’s  D.  B.  Brand  Alfalfas,  Northwestern  dry  land  grown,  Grimm  and  -Canadian 
Variegated,  American  grown  Medium  and  Mammoth  Clovers  and  Timothy  aver¬ 
age  99.50  pure  or  better.  ~  . 

Dibble's- raieaneti  Timothy  and  Alsike  and  Alsike  and  White  Dutch  Clover  Natural 
Mixtures  are  The  seeding  bargains  of  the  year. 

Dibble's  Heavyweight  and  Twentieth  Century  Oats  best  ever  grown  on  our  farms. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Corn,  a  half  dozen  varieties,  best  by  test,  planting  around  100  acres 
annually,  average  germination  above  P0. 

Dibble’s  Seed  Potatoes,  .12  kinds, .  early,  intermediate  and  late,  each  variety  grown 
from' selected  stock  seed,  on  soils  and  in  a  section  especially  adapted  to  that 
type  and  eaeli  lot  inspected  by  our  own  Plant  Pathologists.  And  best  of  all,- 
our  prices  are  lower  than  the  same  high  quality  can  bo  •  purchased  Tot  else¬ 
where.  - 

Send  for  our  Farm  Seed  Catalog  and  Money  Saving  Price  List. 

Address— 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE  Seedgrower 

HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y, 
MONEY 


a 
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SPECIAL 

An  Orchard  for  $I«®0 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
i  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio  g 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers, 
vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 

Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  •  Oswego  County, 

BIG  JUMBO 
STRAWBERRY 

Biggest  and  best  of  late  Strawberries. 
Has  sold  at  $1  a  quart.  Heavy  yielder 
perfect  flower.  A  big  moneymaker, 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog  of  Berry 
,  Fruits,  also  Trees.  Shrubs,  etc. 

L.  J.  Farmer,  Pulaski,  N.  ¥, 

...  .  ,  —  ;  ■*  **■*•« 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

froto  hlgh-yfelding  tested  strains 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Peach  —  CARRI ER  S  —  Xomato 

Once  used  —  Complete 
p|p  with  6-4  qt.  tills  and  di- 
Ijl?  vider.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN 


fail  to  ripen. 

$2.75  bu. 


Samples  and  circular  free 


Market  Wants  Small  Cabbage 

Close  Setting  Will  Help  Growers  Meet  Demands 


By  E.  N.  REED 


I S  the  producer  in 
1  any  way  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  a  commodity  which  the 
public  will  consume?  In  my  opinion  he  is. 
All  large  producers  of  fruits  and  most 
vegetable  growers  are  finding  it  pays  to 
produce  “quality”  and  then  grade  their 
products.  So  far  the  Danish  cabbage 
grower  has  paid  very  little  attention  to  his 
product.  So  long  as  he  could  secure  a 
bunch  of  leaves,  regardless  of  its  size,  in 
the  shape  of  a  cabbage  head,  he  has  been 
content. 

With  the  increasing  production  of 
southern  cabbage  of  uniform  size  and 
quality  the  demand  for  winter  shipments 
of  Danish  have^  lessened. 

Much  of  our  Danish  cabbage  is  too 
large  and  the  medium  sized  southern  cab¬ 
bage  will  out  sell  them.  The  consumer 
wants  only  a  medium  to  small  head,  one 
weighing  three  to  four  pounds,  preferably 
the  former.  The  city  house  wife’s  habits 
differ  from  those  of  the  farm  house¬ 
keeper.  She  wants  to  go  to  the  store  and 
buy  just  what  will  be  used  up  at  a  single 
meal  and  then  go  again  and  get  a  fresh 
supply. 

Satisfy  the  Buyer 

When  a  consumer  finds  an  article  that 
just  takes  his  eye  he  is  very  likely  to  part 
with  his  money.  Having  once  been  satis¬ 
fied  with  his  purchase  he  is  very  likely  to 
buy  again.  This  however,  is  not  the  case 
where  he  is  forced  to  buy  an  article  that 
is  twice  more  than  the  family  needs  and 
part  of  it  is  wasted.  In  the  end  a  poor 
impression  as  to  economy  is  left  on  the 
consumers  mind.  If  we  are  to  compete  with 
our  southern  neighbors  we  must  produce 
a  product  which  meets  with  the  demand 
of  the  public. 

I  am  very  sure  the  consumer  does  not 
want  a  large  cabbage  in  the  fall  before  the 
southern  crop  is  ready.  Therefore  the 
Danish  grower  faces  the  fact  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  wants  a  medium  sized  cabbage  at  all 
times.  If  he  can  produce  such  a  product, 
fall  consumption  will  increase  and  later 
when  his  product  comes  into  competition 
with  the  southern  crop  he  will  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  his  share  of  the  trade.  Know¬ 
ing  the  above  conditions  to  exist  the  Danish 
grower  must  conform  to  the  demand  or 
lose  out. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  the  way 
to  say  a  few  words  as  to  how  the  grower 
can  correct  his  position.  First  of  all 
he  must  set  his  plants  closer  to¬ 
gether.  If  such  a  practice  is  followed 
the  loose  poor  heading  strains  should  not 
be  used,  as  very  low  yields  will  follow. 
There  are  good  strains  which  will  stand 
this  thick  setting  and  produce  enormous 
yields.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  try  later 
setting  for  a  smaller  head,  as  the  crop  will 
not  have  time  to  mature. 

I  believe  the  greatest  key  note  to  success 
after  a  man  has  selected  a  good  strain  is 
the  proper  spacing  of  his  plants.  Before 
a  man  can  decide  just  what  is  the  proper 
distance  to  space  his  plants,  three  things’ 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  i.  e. 
time  of  setting,  fertility  of  his  soil  and 
the  moisture  supply  and  its  control. 

I  want  to  explain  how  these  three  fac¬ 
tors  have  a  bearing  upon  results  obtained. 


Early  Clarage-  and  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Excel¬ 
lent  yielders  and  never 
Choice  seed  $3.00  bu.  Five  bushels 


THE0V  BURT  &  SONS,  Box 


MELROSE,  OHIO 

,  i-y 


We  can  readily  see 
that  the  longer  the 
growing  season  the  larger  the  cabbage  will 
be  and  also  the  more  solid.  Therefore  the 
earlier  a  man  sets,  the  thicker  his  plants 
should  be  spaced.  Greater  tonnage  will 
also  result  as  the  heads  will  be  hardier  by 
early  setting.  Some  argue  that  early  set¬ 
ting  produces  cabbage  that  are  over  ripe 
but  this  is  very  seldom  the  case  if  they 
are  crowded  a  bit.  Danish  cabbage  set  in 
July  seldom  make  satisfactory  yields.  The 
required  number  of  plants  will  vary  from 
eight  to  twelve  thousand  per  acre  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  growers  conditions.  The 
dealers  are  offering  in  some  cases  as  high 
as  $2.00  per  ton  more  if  a  grower  will 
only  produce  what  the  market  wants. 
There  is  not  an  over  production  of 
medium  to  small  cabbage.  The  over  pro¬ 
duction  is  with  the  large  size  stock. 

Now  considering  the  factor  of  fertility, 
we  all  know  that  the  growth  of  a  crop 
is  greatly  varied  by  the  amount  of  avail¬ 
able  plant  food.  The  question  of  just  how 
much  fertilizer  a  man  must  use  is  one 
which  he  must  decide.  Nearly  every  one’s 
conditions  vary.  In  general  cabbage  need 
a  liberal  supply  of  all  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  hut  they  draw  heaviest  upon  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  and  least  upon  potash.  Some 
of  our  hill  land  will  need  as  high  as  one 
thousand  pounds  of  complete  fertilizer  if 
little  manure  is  at  hand.  On  the  river 
bottom  with  a  good  coat  of  manure  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  should  carry  the 
crop  satisfactorily  and  phosphoric  acid 
should  be  the  main  element.  All  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  should  be  applied  broad¬ 
cast  and  dragged  in. 

While  I  have  left  the  moisture  factor 
last  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Records  show  that  the  largest 
cabbage  crops  are  grown  the  years  when 
rain  fall  in  heaviest.  We  might  have  all 
the  other  required  conditions  present  to 
produce  a  crop  but  if  we  lacked  moisture 
to  make  the  plant  food  available  for  the 
crop  we  would  fail. 

Possible  to  Get  Heavy  Yields 

I  have  grown  over  20  tons  of  Danish 
cabbage  per  acre  for  18  successive  years 
and  I  am  sure  others  could  have  done  the 
same  had  they  paid  as  close  attention  to 
moisture  control  as  I  did.  A  man  to  be 
sure  of  a  good  supply  must  start  with 
either  fall  or  very  early  spring  plowing. 
I  prefer  fall  plowing  if  conditions  will 
permit  as  a  man  can  get  his  ground 
dragged  over  quicker  in  the  spring  than  if 
he  has  to  wait  to  plow.  My  rule  is,  drag 
your  ground  over  just  as  early  as  it  is  fit 
and  then  once  a  week  until  setting  time. 

After  setting  keep  a  loose  mulch  on  the 
surface  to  prevent  evaporation.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  cabbage  has  a  very  spreading  root 
system  which  extends  even  beyond  the 
leaves.  When  the  crop  is  well  started  deep 
cultivation  will  damage  the  roots.  Choose 
the  heat  of  the  day  when  the  leaves  are 
large  so  as  not  to  break  them  off  as  they 
greatly  help  in  shading  the  ground. 

I  am  sure  by  using  good  cultural 
methods,  a  sure  heading  strain  and  thick 
setting,  growers  can  greatly  improve  the 
future  condition  of  the  Danish  cabbage 
market. 


Set  cabbage  plants  close  together  for  medium  size  heads.  The  three  4-lb.  '  re 

on  the  left  were  set  18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The  two  6-lb.  heads  on  the  rifln*  heads 
set  27  inches  apart.  Each  group  occupied  the  same  row  space  but  the  smaiiei 
sell  better. 
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Vegetables  All  the  Season 
Buying  Transplants 

By  Fred  W.  Ohm 

Associate  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 

p^URING  recent  years  the  transplant 
G'  business  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  It  is  now  possible  to  buy  prac¬ 
tically  every  kind  of  transplant  known 
which,  to  some,  is  a  great  convenience. 
More  people  are  planting  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  peppers,  brussel  sprouts,  etc.,  in 
their  gardens  because  they  can  conveniently 
buy  a  small  number  of  plants  and  thereby 
eliminate  all  the  nuisance  of  taking  care 
of  the  tender  young  seedlings  when  they 
first  come  up. 

The  experience  of  some  folks  I  know 
lead  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  well 
to  pass  on  a  few  suggestions  to  those  who 
arc  planning  to  purchase  plants  this  year. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  wise  to  buy 
except  from  those  growers  who  adver¬ 
tise  in  reliable  magazines.  In  the  second 
place,  place  your  order  early  enough  so 
that  you  will  be  assured  of  receiving  the 
plants  when  you  desire  them.  The  last 
minute  rush  is  usually  more  than  the  grow¬ 
ers  can  stand  and  they  find  it  a  physical 
impossibility  to  keep  apace  with  their 
orders. 


Examine  Plants  When  They 
Arrive 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  received  they 
should  be  examined  and  any  irregularities 
reported  to  the  grower  at  once.  The 
grower  is  not  infallible.  He  is  human 
and  can  make  mistakes  as  well  as  the  next 
one.  Usually  his  mistakes  are  made  by 
irresponsible  helpers.  Sometimes  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  orders  is  responsible  for  things 
going  amiss.  Therefore  any  complaints 
should  be  filed  immediately  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  plants. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  growers 
usually  make  a  reservation  as  to  the  plants 
they  send  out.  They  guarantee  the  de¬ 
livery  of  a  definite  number  of  plants  but 
usually  they  give  no  warranty  as  to  the 
productiveness  and  variety  of  the  plants. 
If  a  complaint  is  filed  immediately  after 
the  order  is  received,  any  reliable  plant 
grower  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment.  Sometimes  they 
even  go  farther  than  they  can  normally 
be  expected  to  do.  However,  to  hold  back 
a  complaint  for  eight  or  ten  months  and 
then  expect  a  huge  adjustment  is  not  fair 
or  businesslike. 

Most  Plants  Will  Thrive  When 
Set 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  might  be 
well  to  mention.  Usually  when  these  plants 
arrive  they  are  a  most  miserable  looking 
lot.  Some  people  feel  that  the  plants  are 
of  absolutely  no  value.  Sometimes  this 
is  true ;  occasionally  plants  being  sent  in 
such  bad  condition  that  they  have  com¬ 
pletely  rotted.  On  the  average  however, 
111  spite  of  their  withered  appearance  the 
,  plants  will  quickly  come  back  in  the  field 
and  grow  well.  Obviously  the  plants 
should  be-  planted  as  soon  as  possible. 


Setting  Out  Asparagus 

We  are  thinking  of  setting  out  an  aspar- 
®9us  patch  this  spring.  Do  you  advise  one 
year  old  roots  or  would  we  get  results  by 
ouying  two  year  old  roots? 

p  is  commonly  believed  that  vigorous 
one.  year  roots  are  best.  It  is  natural 
that  the  best  roots  would  be  .sold  the 
first  year  inasmuch  as  they  make  the 
most  growth  and  as  a  result  the  poorer 
roots  are  held  over  for  the  second  year 
mid  sold.  It  is  also  possible  to  trans¬ 
plant  one  year  roots  with  less  damage 
than  twTo  year. 


B<>  Beans  Adapt  Themselves  to 
Climate?  , 

,ocality  't  seems  that  beans  are 
thiJn.8  l°nger  to  mature  every  year.  If 
rnnr0'S*.?°  and  't  continues  there  will  be 
damans  every  year  In  escaping  frost 

carnage.” — p,  E.,  New  York. 

believe  that  the  unusually  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  for  the  past 
"o  years  is  responsible  for  this  condi- 
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One  of  Dickinson's 
certified  Grimm  plant* 
angs  in  Idaho.  This  200- 
acre  fjeld  has  been 
established  nearly  20 
years,  withstanding 
the  rigors  of  Idaho’s 
severest  winters. 


(In  the  circle) 
R.  R.  Spafford, 
Dickinson  Alfalfa 
Expert,  inspecting 
conditionof  bloom 
and  seed  in  certi¬ 
fied  “ Pine  Tree” 
Any  noxious 
weeds  that  appear 
in  these  fields  are 
promptly  spotted 
and  removed. 


There  may  be  many  “Grimm  type’ *  or  “as 
good  as  Grimm’*  Alfalfas,  but  there  is  only 
©a.d.co.  on e genuine  Grimm .  Its  seed  looks  the  same 

as  the  seed  of  other  Alfalfas;  the  only  safe 
criterions  are  origin  and  pedigree. 

That  is  why  “Pine  Tree”  Grimm  Alfalfa 
seed  is  taken  only  from  established  and 
certified  fields.  The  photographs  show  how 
it  is  produced  in  Idaho.  Every  step  in  its 
growing,  cutting,  threshing,  bagging  and 
cleaning  is  inspected  and  guarded. 

Similar  precautions  are  taken  to  guard  the 
source  of  other  kinds  of  “Pine  Tree”  farm 
seeds.  The  origin  of  every  lot  of 
“Pine  Tree”  Clovers  and  Alfalfa  is 
definitely  known.  Look  for  the  cer¬ 
tificate  sealed  in  the  top  of  the  bag. 

Get  This  Valuable 
NEW  BOOK 

How  to  grow  Alfalfa  and  the  distinction 
between  Alfalfa  varieties  is  fully  covered 
in  the  new  Hip-Pocket  FARM  GUIDE. 
Ask  your  “Pine  Tree”  dealer  for  a  copy 
of  it,  or  send  10  cents  to  The  Albert  Dick¬ 
inson  Company,  Chicago,  and  book  will 
be  mailed. 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

State  Seed  Inspectors  seal  CHICAGO,  BOSTON 

bags  at  the  thresher  and  Craver- Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo 

again  after  opening  and  re-  Nungesser- Dickinson  Seed  Co.,  New  York 

.  .  r,.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  Barber  and  Bennett,  Distributors,  Albany 

nning  at  JJickinson  s  plant.  E  w  Conklin  &  Son,  Distributors,  Binghamtor. 


tion  and  that  there  is  no  tendency  for 
this  crop  to  change,  the  time  required 
for  its  maturity.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  corn  plant  slowly  adapts 
itself  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown 
but  the  situation  you  mention  would  be 
one  where  the  bean  plant  becomes  less 
adapted  to  the  locality. 


Help  Beans  to  Break  Soil  Crust 

“What  is  the  best  method  of  breaking 
the  crust  so  that  beans  can  easily  break 
through  the  soil.” — L.  P.,  New  York. 

YV/HERE  the  soil  is  strong  a  weeder 
^ ’  is  best  because  a  spike  tooth  har¬ 
row,.  having  larger  teeth  may  shift  the 
stones  enough  to  cut  off  many  of  the 
sprouts. 

Planting  in  hills  helps  as  the  plants 
cooperate  to  break  the  crust.  Some  soils 
crust  more  than  others  and  where  need¬ 
ed  a  weeder  should  be  used  about  4 
days  after  planting. 


When  you  order  alfalfa  seed  for  next 
[)ring,  specify  Ontario  Variegated.  It  is 
iieaper  than  other  adapted  varieties  but 
ist  as  hardy. 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  ”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.'  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
j  has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
v  u  'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOR  CO*  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 


COMPANY 


Banner  Posts  give  you  exactly  what 
you  have  always  wanted  in  good 
steel  fence  posts — great  strength, 
easy  attaching  of  line  wires,  firm 
anchorage,  long  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post 
GUARANTEE 

C All  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  rail • 
road  rail  design  with  heavy  backbone  reinforc¬ 
ing.  They  are  made  of  NE1V  STEEL  and  are 
-  GUARANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer 
service  Chan  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  same 
Height  which  is  used  under  similar  conditions. 

Any  buyer  who  will  show  that  Banner  Posts, 
purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to 
give  this  service  will  be  supplied  by  us  with. new 
posts,  free  of  charge  and  without  delay . 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  community. 
His  stock  insures  quick  delivery. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Worcester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh.  Buf¬ 
falo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre, 
St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  SaltLalceCity 


Railroad  rail  design 
reinforced  with  a 
heavy  steelbackbone. 


Easy  to  attach  line 
wires.  7  clamps  sup* 
plied  with  each  post. 


Large  slit  wing  an. 
chor  plate  anchors 
the  post  like  a  rock. 
Permits  immediate 
fence  construction. 


Entire  post  protected 
with  best  qualitypaint 
made  of  pure  linseed 
oil  base. 


Banner  Steel  Posts  are  not 
affected  by  frost.  Your  fence 
is  grounded  wherever  a  steel 
post  is  used  and  danger  to 
your  stock  from  lightning  is 
greatly  reduced.  With  Ban* 
ner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line 
can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  in* 
sects  and  rubbish.  The  clean 
farm  grows  the  best  and  big. 
gest  crops  and  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense. 


PZuLVERlZtSf 

LIMESTONE 


Sold  by 


LOCAL  DEALERS 


costs  cents 
means  DOLLARS  to  you! 


A  few  cents  spent  for  Solvay  brings  back  many 
dollars  from  increased  crops.  Solvay  sweetens 
sour  soil,  brings  it  quickly  to  rich  productiveness. 

Be  sure  you  order  Solvay — it’s  the  best  lime  dollar  for 
dollar  you  can  buy.  High  test,  furnace  dried,  finely 
ground,  will  not  burn — in  100  lb.  bags  or  in  bulk. 

Write  for  the  new  illustrated  booklet  to 

SOLVAY  SALES  CORPORATION 
Syracuse,  New  York 


list 
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If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $  Q  POST 
<£  I  ]  (  1  150  Sen.  Dun!ap--150  Warfield  ^  PAID 

KJ  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R  8,  BANGOR,  MICH. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Visits  With  the  Editor 

C Continued  from  page  5) 


It  has  always  fascinated  me  to  read 
the  stories  of  those  days  of  American 
history  before  the  railroads,  when  the 
highways  were  filled  sometimes  from 
fence  to  fence  with  great  herds  of  cattle 
or  sheep  on  their  way  to  the  markets. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  always  liked 
Whittier’s  poem,  ’’The  Drovers”. 

Day  after  day  our  way  has  been 
O’er  many  a  hill  and  hollow; 

By  lake  and  stream,  by  wood  and  glen, 
Our  stately  drove  we  follow. 

Through  dust-clouds  rising  thick  and 
dun, 

As  smoke  of  battle  o’er  us. 

Their  white  horns  glisten  in  the  sun, 
Like  plumes  and  crests  before  us. 

He  $  ^ 

The  night  is  falling,  comrades  mine. 
Our  footsore  beasts  are  weary, 

And  through  yon  elms  the  tavern  sign 
Looks  out  upon  us  cheery. 

The  landlord  beckons  from  his  door, 

His  beechen  fire  is  glowing; 

These  ample  barns,  with  feed  in  store, 
Are  tilled  to  overflowing. 

Of  Whittier's  longer  poems,  all  of  us 
who  love  the  country  will  put  “Snow¬ 
bound”  first.  Nothing  that  was  ever 
written  so  well  describes  and  dignifies 
family  life  on  the  farm. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors, 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd’s-grass  for  the 
cows: 

Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn,' 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows; 
While,  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold’d  pole  of  birch, 

The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 
*  * 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 

We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 

While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laugh- 
•  ed. 

*  ❖  ❖ 

Even  the  briefest  review  of  Whit¬ 
tier’s  poems  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  “The  Barefoot  Boy”. 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 

With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 

And  thy  merry  whistled  tunes; 

With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 

Through  thy  torn  brim’s  jaunty  grace; 
From  my  heart  I  give  thee  joy. 

❖ 

Ah!  that  thou  couldst  know  thy  joy, 
Ere  it  passes,  barefoot  boy! 

Several  of  our  friends  have  written 
us  lately  about  the  poem,  “In  School 
Days”.  This  was  one  of  Whittier’s 
best. 

Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sleeping; 

Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry-vines  are  creeping. 

*  *  * 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 
Her  childish  favor  singled: 

His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 
Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

sS  *  # 

“I’m  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word, 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 

Because,” — the  brown  eyes  lower  fell — 
“Because,  you  see,  I  love  you.” 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 
That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl!  the  grasses  on  her  grave 
Have  forty  years  been  growing! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life’s  hard  school, 
How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss. 
Like  her, — because  they  love  him. 


Through  all  the  poet’s  life,  he  Was 
deeply  religious,  but  in  a  broad,  toler¬ 
ant  way.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
hymps  and  religious  poems  but  to  my 
mind  the  best  of  fill  he  called  “The 
Eternal  Goodness”,  which  it  is  said  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  religious  faith. 

O  friends !  with  whom  my  feet  have  trod 
The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 

Glad  to  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 
And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

I  trace  your  lines  of  argument; 

Your  logic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 
And  fears  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 
To  hold  your  iron  creeds: 

Against  the  words  ye  bid  me  speak 
My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

Who  fathoms  the  Eternal  Thought? 

Who  talks  of  scheme  and  plan? 

The  Lord  is  God!  He  needeth  not 
The  poor  device  of  man. 

*  :!:  * 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 

But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 
And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 
Of  marvel  or  surprise, 

Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 
His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
To  bear  an  untried  pain, 

The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 
But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 
I  wait  the  muffled  oar; 

No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 
On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord!  by  whom  are  seen 
Thy  creatures  as  they  be 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 
My  human  heart  on  Thee! 


How  Lime  and  Fertilizers 
Affect  Clovers 

'  I  ’HE  Ontario  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  been  conducting  some  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  effects  of 
lime  and  various  fertilizers  on  the 
growth  of  clover.  The^experiment  con¬ 
sists  of  four  plots,  one  check  plot,  one 
with  lime  alone,  one  with  lime  and  phos¬ 
phate  and  one  with  a  complete  fertilizer. 
Each  plot  was  one-half  acre  in  size. 

Part  of  the  report  of  the  experiment 
is  given  as  follows: 

The  results  show  the  influence  of  the 
lime  in  the  yield  of  clover,  and  the  really 
wonderful  results  obtained  from  the  phos¬ 
phate,  not  only  as  seen  in  the  increased 
yields  of  wheat,  but  in  the  clover  crops 
following  the  wheat.  These  experiments 
and  others,  with  such  crops  as  canning 
peas,  potatoes  and  turnips,  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  provided  legumes  are  grown 
regularly  in  the  rotation  and  the  land  is  in 
good  state  of  fertility,  acid  phosphate 
alone  can  be  used  very  profitably  for  most 
farm  crops.  The  experiments  also,  show 
that  when  legumes  have  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrogen  anc. 
the  land  is  in  a  low  state  of  fertility,  a 
complete  mixture  may  give  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  results. 

Facts  You  Should  Know 

1.  Acid  phosphate,  as  it  is  called,  when 

well  made  will  not  make  soil  acid.  Forty 
years’  continuous  application  has  had  no 
effect.  .  , 

2.  All  the  phosphate  is  retained  in  t lC 
soil  and  there  is  no  loss  by  leaching- 

3.  Where  the  soil  is  slightly  to  nme. 
ium  acid,  acid  phosphate  will  genera  ^ 
'overcome  harmful  action  to  crops,  u 
to  the  soil  acidity. 

4.  For  strongly  acid  soils  acid  P  u 
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Fishkill 

Farms 

—  OFFERS  — 

HEIFER  CALF 
Rich  in  the  Blood  of 

Outchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 

This  young  heifer  calf  that  is  being 
offered  is  a  genuinely  line  bred  descend¬ 
ant  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka. 
Both  of  her  granddams  are  “Dutch" 
daughters.  Hengerveld  Homestead  De 
Kol  4th  is  her  maternal  and  paternal 
grandsire,  he  being  a  son  of  the  famous 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha  (30  pounds  as  a 
4-year-old),  also  a  “Dutch"  daughter, 
i  ne  dam  of  the  sire  of  this  calf,  Fishkill 
Ditcher  Colantha  Inka,  a  “Dutch" 
daughter,  has  a  7-day  record  of  30.85 
pounds  butter  as  a  4-year-old. 

This  ci  alf  would  be  ideal  for  a  boy 
or  3'rl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

J\or  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigree 
and  other  particulars  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


phate  will  help  but  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  lime. 

'  5.  If  lime  is  necessaty,  any  form  rec¬ 
ommended  in  Bull.  313,  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Soil  Acidity 
and  Liming,  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  will  prove  satisfactory. 

6.  If  the  soil  is  in  a  very  low  state 
of  fertility,  nitrogen  and  potash  should 
be  applied  with  the  phosphate.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  either  need  not  exceed  three 
or  four  per  cent,  and  the  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid  should  be  as  high  as 
possible. 

7.  Acid  phosphate  and  lime  increases 
the  amount  of  clover  in  hay  and  in¬ 
creases  the  feeding  value. 

8.  The  increase  in  the  clover  stand  in¬ 
creases  the  amount  of  nitrogen  removed 
from  the  air. 

9.  Acid  phosphate  hastens  the  matur¬ 
ity  of  cereals  from  two  days  to  a  week. 

10.  The  effect  of  treatment  extends 
over  three  years  for  the  phosphate  and 
over  four  for  the  lime. 


Strawberries  for  Connecticut 

What  variety  of  strawberry  would  you 
recommend  for  commercial  planting  in 
Connecticut? — R.  W. 

"\y  7E  referred  this  question  to  Mr.  W.  H. 

Darrow,  fruit  specialist  at  Storrs, 
who  replied  as  follows :  “The  Howard  17 
is  the  best  commercial  strawberry  for  Con¬ 
necticut.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
three-fourths  of  our  commercial  straw¬ 
berry  growers  are  using  Howard  17  for 
the  major  portion  of  their  crop.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  are  planting  this  variety  ex¬ 
clusively.  It  is  a  long  season  berry  and 
begins  to  ripen  its  fruit  about  as  early  as 
any  kind.  Other  varieties  which  are  grown 
to  a  limited  extent  include  Sample,  Abing- 
ton,  Glen  Mary,  Chesapeake  and  for  home 
use  the  ever7bearers,  Progressive  and 
Superb. 

New  Books 

The  Home  Vegetable  Gardener 

(<F  VERY  country  woman,  in  the  older 
states  at  least,  is  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  become  a  gardener.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds  to  raise  all  our  own  vege¬ 
tables  and  more  than  we  need,  enough 
for  our  own  use  during  the  entire  sea¬ 
son  and  some  over  of  the  best  for  our 
city  neighbor,  enough  also  for  canning 
for  winter  use  for  our  own  larder  and 
plenty  to  help  fill  the  empty  shelves  of 
our  neighbors.  Then  let  us,  every  one, 
make  up  our  minds  to  eat  more  vege¬ 
tables  and  in  that  most  satisfactory  way 
cut  down  our  meat  bills  and  grocery 
bills  and  doctor  bills,  while  as  a  natur¬ 
al  consequence  we  grow  more  independ¬ 
ent,  richer,  healthier,  happier.” 

The  foregoing  is  from  “The  Home 
Vegetable  Garden,”  by  Ella  M.  Free¬ 
man,  herself  a  country  gardener.  This 
is  one  of  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey’s  Open  Coun¬ 
try  Books.  In  it  Mrs.  Freeman  tells 
from  her  own  experience  haw  to  get  the 
most  from  the  farm  garden,  where  to 
put  it;  how  to  \a.y  it  out,  prepare  the 
soil  and  plant  it;  how  to  control  pests, 
and  how  to  grow  the  various  crops — 
beans,  asparagus,  beets  and  chard,  cab¬ 
bage,  carrots,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes,  let¬ 
tuce,  and  all  the  rest. 

Readers  of  American  Agriculturist 
can  get  this  book  through  booksellers, 
or  directly  from  the  publishers,  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  New  York.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Alfalfa  Growing 

By  George  Stewart 

HTHIS  book  is  one  of  the  “Rural  Science 
Series”  edited  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  The 
author,  George  Stewart  is  Professor  of 
Agronomy  at  the  Utah  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege.  _  The  book  deals  with  alfalfa 
varieties,  adaptation,  care  of  seed  bed, 
harvesting,  marketing  and  feeding.  It  dis¬ 
cusses  the  crop  in  detail  and  anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  alfalfa  will  find  many  ques¬ 
tions  well  answered,  and  backed  by  ex¬ 
perimental  evidence. 
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“No 

Excuse  for 
Weeds  Now” 

HERE  is  the  great  time  and  labor  saver  on 
garden  work — an  inexpensive  machine 
that  a  bov  can  use,  and  do  a  faster  and  better 
job  than  TWO  MEN  can  do  with  wheel  hoes. 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  eight  rotary 
blades  working  in  combination  with  the  un¬ 
derground  knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds 
not  yet  up  are  thrown  out  to  wither  and  die. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  when  folks  write 
that  it  is  the  “Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used.” 


Send  for  FREE 
Catalog 

We  want  fo  show  you  a  lot 
of  photographs  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  and  its  work,  and  ex¬ 
plain  its  construction  so  you 
can  judge  for  yourself.  The 
BARKER  is  built  in  six 
sizes,  and  the  prices  direct  to 
you  include  transportation  to 
your  station.  Write  us  to¬ 
day. 

David  City,  Nebraska 


More  than  10,000  garden¬ 
ers,  representing  every  State 
and  twenty  odd  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  are  so  pleased  with  the 
BARKER  that  they  took  the 
time  to  write  us  so. 


Makes  Perfect  Dust  Mulch 


In  the  same  operation  the  BARKER  pul¬ 
verizes  the  clods  and  surface  crust,  cutting 
deep  or  shallow  as  desired,  and  levels  this 
finely  worked  dust-like  top  soil  into  a  moist¬ 
ure-retaining  mulch. 

No  tugging  and  jerking  with  the  BARKER; 
no  jogging  into  tlfe  rows;  no  shoving  down; 
no  strain  on  arms  and  shoulders.  It  gets 
close  to  the  plants;  guards  protect  the  leaves. 
Cuts  runners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  culti¬ 
vation.  Let  us  tell  you  all  about  this  machine. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Box  65, 


eat  up  jJour  profits 


KINKADE  GARDEN  TRACTOR 

and  Power  Lawnmower 

A  Practical,  Proven  Power  Cultivator  for  I 
Gardeners,  Suburbanites,  Truckers. 

Florists,  Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers.  fAf  latalojr 

American  Farm  Machine  Co.| 

1159-33rd  Av.  S.E., Minneapolis, M>nn. 


Free 


* 


“Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  world's  leading  ! 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani-  j 
mats;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms.  ) 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world's  largest  f 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex-  f 
joeriment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and  j 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 
SPECIAL 

Fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 


40%  Nicotine 


Why 

Pay 

More 

? 

• 

tion  saves 
for  Folder 

and  implements,  or  ask  your  dealer. 

Eddy  Plow  Works  GREENWICH,  N.  Y.’ 

Plow  Makers  Since  18 32 


Full  7x12  inch  Chilled  Moldboard  and  Chill¬ 
ed  Share,  Oak  Handles,  Steel  Beam,  Malleable 
Parts  where  most  strain  comes.  Only  $10.50. 
Gauge  Wheel  $1.50.  Steel  Knife  Colter  At¬ 
tachment  $2.75.  Tempered  Soft  Center  Steel 
Moldboards  $5.45  Extra.  Quantity  Produc- 
you  money.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send 
or  FREE  catalog  and  prices  of  other  plows 


(f  Your  Dealer  does  not'  handle 


Wdte  LeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  ( 
Makes  Better 
Gardens 

PROFESSIONAL  gardeners  know 
that  garden  soils  cropped  year 
after  year  are  always  deficient  in  nitro¬ 
gen  and  that  applying  plenty  of  quick 
acting  nitrogen  will  produce  wonder¬ 
ful  results. 

That  is  why  they  reg¬ 
ularly  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda  in  liberal  amounts. 

This  nitrogen  de¬ 
ficiency  is  not  known 
generally  to  farm  and 
home  gardeners  and  ac¬ 
counts  for  more  failures 
to  produce  good  results 
than  any  other  one  thing. 

Early  vegetables 
mature  earlier  and  main 
crops  produce  better 
with  liberal  applications 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

Your  grapes  and  small 
fruits  will  grow  more 
vigorously  and  yield 
tmore  abundantly  if  side- 
Idressed  with  Nitrate  of 
P^Soda  as  soon  as  growth 
Starts  in  the  spring. 

f  “Howto  Use  Nitrate  of  Soda”  and  other  pam¬ 
phlets  of  interest  will  be  sent  you  if  you  will 
cut  outthisadvertisement,  write  your  address 
in  the  margin  and  mail  to  our  nearest  office. 

1836 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Raleiffh.N.  C.  Montflromefy.  Ala.  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
Columbia,  8.  C.  Jackson.  Miss.  Nashville,  Term. 
Atlanta,  Ga.  New  Orleans.  La.  Columbus.  Ohio 
Orlando.  Fla.  Dallas,  Tex.  Los  Angelos,  Cal. 
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A  Recent  Checkup 

THIS  morning  I  have  been  having  a  long  talk 
with  Prof.  Lantz,  our  Nutrition  Expert,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  office  after  a  trip  on 
which  he  checked  up  a  number  of  large  dairies. 

Two  of  the  dairies  visited  had  been  experiment¬ 
ing  on  different  feeds  to  determine  which  would  give 
best  results.  At  one  dairy  the  feeder  was  very  defin¬ 
itely  prejudiced  in  favor  of  his  own  home  mixture, 
but  was  willing  to  be  shown. 

He  has  now  given  TI-O-GA  Dairy  heed  a  fair 
trial  for  two  months  and  the  entire  herd  of  144 
cows  has  gained  an  average  of  9.075  pounds  of  milk 
per  day.  The  other  herd  had  gained  an  average  of 
4.66  pounds. 

These  results  are  very  gratifying  to  us,  not 
only  because  they  make  enthusiastic  users  of  TI-O- 
GA  Dairy  Feeds  but  because  with  our  success  we 
have  helped  those  dairymen  make  more  profit. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  company  to  build  up  its 
business  by ’helping  the  users  of  TI-O-GA  Dairy 
Feeds  make  more  profit. 

The  two  dairies  referred  to  above  are  specific 
examples  of  results  that  are  obtained  as  any  dairy¬ 
man  who  has  used  TI-O-GA  Dairy  Feeds  as  intend¬ 
ed  can  testify. 

A.  C.  PALMER,  Pres. 

TIOGA-EMPIRE  FEED  MILLS,  Inc. 
Waverly,  N.  Y. 


Use  the  Tl-O-GA  Dairy  Feed 
which  forms  a  balanced  ration 
with  your  own  roughage 


Pigs  For  Sale 

shire  3T05S  or  Berkshire  and 
weeks  old.  $7  ^aeh:  8  week? 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all 
are  easj  feeders  and  ast 
targe  hogs.  Will  ship  and 
C.  0.  J. 

CLOVER  H 
R.  F.  D.  Box  48, 


Express  charges  paid  to  youi 
depot.  Chester  ano  Voris- 
Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  '< 
old,  $7.50  each.  Bure  Dree 
or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
your  Depot.  These  are  net 
bred  from  large  stock,  they 
growers  and  will  all  make 
crate  from  2  to  60  pigs 

ILL  FARM, 

Woburn,  Mass. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$S.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  gooc 
feeding  pigs.  1  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  1  will  return  your  momy 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  1  have 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


FFFniWr  Pir*  E0R  S*LE — Either  Che  ter  arm 

rtLDIlIU  fluO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  anc 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old.  $6.75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  ot  pigs 
at  present  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre 
pared  ro  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  m; 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


Sore  Teats 

mean  a  sure  loss  of  milk  How — 
a  loss  that  need  not  be  tolerated 
for  even  one  milking.  Bag  Balm, 
the  great  healing  ointment,  will 
quickly  heal  anycuts,chaps,cracked 
teats,  inflammation  of  the  udder, 
caked  bag,  bunches — in  fact  any  in- 
juredconditionof  these  delicate  tissues . 

Bag  Balm  penetrates  quickly,  brings 
brisk  circulation,begins  healing  at  once. 

Easy  and  pleasant  to  use;  cannot  taint  the 
milk.  Bag  Balm  has  scores  of  emergency 
uses  on  the  farm.  Don’t  be  without  it. 

Big  10-ounce  package,  60c,  at  feed  deal¬ 
ers,  general  stores,  druggists — or  by  mail 
from  us,  postpaid.  Booklet,  “Dairy 
Wrinkles,”  free  on  request. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  Inc. 

Lyndonvillc,  Vt. 


The  “Jay  Bee”  Humdinger  Will  Outlast 

Any  Feed  Mill  Made  Heavy  steel  ^construction.  Practically  urn 
Easy  Payment  Plan 

See  the  Humdinger  at  work  on 
your  farm  without  cost  to  you. 

Prove  to  vour  own  satisfaction 
it’s  the  best,  fastest,  most  econ¬ 
omical  mill  made.  4  sizes— 7 
H.  P.  to  30  H.  P.  Ask  about 
our  easy  payment  plan. 

J.  B.  SEDBERRY  tnc..  200  Hickory  Street,  Utica,  N.  Y 


vy  _ _ J _ ■ _ 

breakable.  Lifetime  service.  No  burrs, 
knives,  gears  nor  rolls  to  dull  or  break.  No 
heat,  no  friction.  Does  not  heat  grain. 
Grinds  any  hay,  roughage,  or  grain — fine 
•s  wanted.No  breakdowns. Always  depend¬ 
able.  Lowest  grinding  cost.  Unequalled 
as  grinder— feed  saver— money  maker. 
Feeding  booklet-Iiterature-FREE.  Stock  in 
principal  cities.  InfringCTnents  prosecuted. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  19# 

Garget  Cuts  the  Milk  Check 

Often  Results  In  Permanent  Injury  To  the  Herd 


JUDGING  from  the  inquiries  we  have 
received  from  subscribers,  garget  is 
causing  even  more  than  the  usual  amount 
of  udder  trouble  in  dairy  herds  this  Spring. 
A  bad  attack  of  garget  in  a  herd  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  clean  up  and  in  many 
instances  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  the 
case  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  veteri¬ 
narian.  However,  the  nature  of  the  di¬ 
ease  should  be  understood  by  all  dairymen, 
as  it  will  enable  them  in  some  degree  to 
prevent  the  disease  or  at  least  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  spread  to  healthy  animals. 

Most  authorities  differ  between  the  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  udder  before  freshening  or 
at  time  of  freshening,  and  true  garget 
which  usually  occurs  later  in  the  lactation 
period  when  one  or  more  quarters  are 
swollen  or  produce  lumpy  or  stringy  milk. 
Congestion  of  the  udder  at  calving  time 
may  be  caused  by  over-feeding,  constipation 
or  exposure  to  cold.  The  infectious  type 
of  garget  caused  by  bacteria  can  be  spread 
from  one  animal  to  another,  although  it  is 
frequently  stated  that  the  simple  non- 
contagious  inflammation  is  often  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  contagious  type. 

Proper  Feeding  Important 

Serious  udder  trouble  at  calving  time 
can  usually  be  prevented  by  good  feeding 
management.  About  a  week  before  this 
event  a  cow  should  have  her  grain  ration 
reduced  and  should  be  fed  a  cooling,  laxa¬ 
tive  ration  with  plenty  of  silage.  In  the 
last  few  days  a  grain  ration  of  2  parts  of 
bran  and  X  part  of  oilmeal  is  good.  If 
silage  is  not  fed  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  feed  a  laxative  ration  so  that  consti¬ 
pation  is  avoided.  It  may  be  desirable  to 
give  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  or  a  quart  of 
linseed  oil  to  clean  out  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem,  a  few  days  before  freshening. 

If  the  cow  has  plenty  of  water  and  is 
not  constipated  there  is  usually  little 
trouble  from  swollen  udders.  When  it 
does  not  occur  massage  with  some  sort  of 
grease  will  help.  The  cow  should  of 
course,  be  protected  from  cold  drafts. 
Milking  before  calving  is  not  usually  ad¬ 
vised  if  it  can  be  avoided  with  serious  dis¬ 
comfort  to  the  cow. 

True  cases  of  garget,  which  may  occur 
at  any  time,  are  characterized  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  and  swelling  and  bloody  or  stringy 
milk  from  one  or  more  quarters.  A  fre¬ 
quent  result  is  the  loss  of  one  or  more 
quarters  of  the  udder  and  often  the  disease 
is  spread  in  the  herd  and  causes  much  loss 
and  inconvenience. 

Preventive  measures  of  garget  consist  of 
avoiding  injury  and  bruises,  bedding  the 
animal  well,  preventing  exposure  to  cold 
winds  or  lying  on  the  cold  concrete  floor, 
giving  proper  care  and  feeding,  and  most 
important,  avoiding  infection.  Some  au¬ 
thorities  believe  that  the  udder  may  be  in¬ 
fected  from  retained  afterbirth  and  re¬ 
lated  breeding  troubles,  and  thorough  dis¬ 
infection  of  the  udder  and  external  genitals 
and  stall  is  always  advisable. 

Keep  the  Digestive  Tract  Open 

About  the  first  home  remedy  that  needs 
to  be  given  in  mild  cases  of  garget  is  a 
physic  such  as  one  pound  of  epsom  salts. 
The  grain  ration  at  this  time  should  be  re¬ 
duced  by  at  least  one-half.  This  can  be 
followed  by  a  tablespoon ful  of  saltpeter 
each  day  for  three  days. 

A  cow  suffering  from  garget  should 
have  the  affected  quarters  milked  out  sev¬ 
eral  times  each  day.  It  will  help  to  mas¬ 
sage  the  udder  with  lard  or  camphorated 
oil,  although.it  is  the  massage  rather  than 
the  grease  which  helps  the  condition. 

Hot  applications  are  advised  twice  a  day 
for  periods  of  two  hours.  A  sling  can 
be  put  around  the  cow’s  body  with  four 
holes  cut  for  the  teats.  Cloths  can  be 
packed  around  the  udder  under  the  sling 
and  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  without 
injury  can  be  poured  on  frequently.  After 
each  treatment  the  udder  should  be  dried 
and  massaged  with  some  grease.  The 
sooner  the  udder  is  brought  back  to  normal 
the  greater  is  the  probability  that  the  af¬ 
fected  quarters  will  not  be  lost.  The  ani¬ 


mal  may  recover  with  little  ill  effects  on 
the  udder,  one  or  more  quarters  may  be 
lost  or  an  abscess  may  be  formed  which 
will  later  discharge.  In  a  few  cases  ! 
gangrene  may  set  in,  and  usually  results  I 
fatally. 

Avoid  Infecting  Healthy  Cows 

Great  care  will  be  needed  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  garget  to  a  healthy  animal.  The 
milk  from  an  infected  quarter  contains 
the  bacteria  which  cause  the  disease  and 
where  gargety  milk  is  found  it  should 
be  thrown  out  of  the  stable  to  prevent  its 
affecting  the  bedding.  If  a  healthy  ani¬ 
mal  lies  on  bedding  which  has  become  in¬ 
fected  from  a  diseased  animal,  it  is  very  . 
likely  the  disease  will  be  passed  on  to  her. 
Other  causes  of  spread  are  milking  ma¬ 
chines  or  hand  milking.  In  case  the  milk¬ 
ing  machine  is  used,  it  is  advisable  lo  milk  I 
the  affected  cows  by  hand  or  milk  her  last  j 
and  to  take  especial  pains  to  keep  the  ma-  ‘ 
chine  clean.  If  the  cows  are  milked  by 
hand,  the  milker  should  either  milk  these 
cows  last  or  disinfect  his  hands  very 
thoroughly  before  milking  and  healthy 
animals. 

The  use  of  milking  tubes  is  likely  to 
cause  more  damage  than  benefit,  due  to 
the  chance  for  infection.  When  used  as  a 
last  resort  they  should  be  thoroughly  dis¬ 
infected  with  a  1-1000  corrosive  sublimate 
solution  or  some  other  good  disinfectant. 
Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Do  not  use  it  in  a  dish  of  metal  as  it 
corrodes  metals. 

Where  one  or  more  cows  in  the  herd 
have  garget  and  where  bacteria  counts 
arc  made  of  the  milk,  the  owner  is  likely 
to  find  that  his  count  is  abnormally  high. 

In  infectious  garget  large  numbers  of  bac¬ 
teria  occur  in  the  milk  and  if  the  milk 
from  infected  udders  is  mixed  with  other 
milk  the  bacteria  count  will  be  high. 


Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Calf  Scours 

1.  Have  a  clean,  thoroughly  disinfected 
stall  for  the  cow  at  calving. 

2.  Dip  navel  cord  in  tincture  of  iodine 
at  birth. 

3.  Give  calf  about  2  pints  of  the  dams 
milk  before  it  has  any  chance  to  get  any 
foreign  matter  in  its  stomach.  (This  acts 
as  a  protection). 

Preventing  scours  by  indigestion — 

1.  Cut  down  or  omit  feeding. 

2.  Check  up  on  feeding.  It  should  be 
regular,  temperature  should  be  uniform, 
utensils  should  be  clean. 

3.  Isolate  affected  calves  to  prevent 
possible  spread  to  healthy  calves. 

4.  Give  calf  one  or  two  ounces  of 
castor  oil  to  clean  out  the  digestive  system. 

5.  Give  a  tablespoon  or  two  of  lime* 
water  at  each  feeding. 

6.  If  the  trouble  persists  mix: 

Calomar  . 10  grains 

Prepared  chalk . 1  ounce 

Cresote  . . .  . . . .  1  teaspoon  ful 

Mix,  divide  into  ir  parts  and  give  I 
part  4  times  a  day. 

7.  If  the  trouble  persists  call  yom* 
veterinarian. 


How  Much  Milk  for  Calves? 

How  much  milk  should  a  calf  get  that 
is  to  be  raised?  Is  it  better  to  feed  caj.w 
twice  or  three  times  a  day? — F.  W.,  1 
York. 

A  GOOD  rule  to  follow  is  to  give  a 
7*  pound  of  milk  for  each  ten  pounds  0 
live  weight  of  calf  until  the  calf  is 
ting  16  pounds  a  day,  which  is  the  maxi- 
mum  amount  usually  given  to  canes. 
Three  times  a  day  feeding  is  best,  at  eas 
when  the  calf  is  young,  if  he  can  be  reg¬ 
ularly  fed.  It  wont  do  to  feed  him  -  I^e 
times  one  day  and  twice  the  next  01  0 
feed  him  at  irregular  intervals. 


How  to  Prevent  Streaked  Butter 

TN  the  March  12th  issue  of  America* 
^  Agriculturist,  M.  M.  D.,  of  New  ^or  " 
asks  about  streaks  in  butter.  P 
is  wet  thoroughly  before  putting  >n 
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At  Our  Risk 


Dr  Clark’s  PURITY  Milk  Strainer  is  the 
only  strainer  on  the  market  that  is 
guaranteed  to  remove  all  the  dust,  dirt  and 
sediment  from  your  milk. 

Unless  milk  is  clean,  it  won’t  test  Grade 
“A”  regardless  of  the  percentage  of  butter 
fat — that’s  why  thousands  of  farmers  and 
dairymen  who  use  PURITY  strainers  get 
more  money  for  their  milk.  Dr.  Clark’s 
Purity  Strainer  is  simple  to  use — strains 
quickly  and  is  easy  to  clean,  saves  time- 
saves  labor — insures  absolutely  clean  milk. 
Made  in  two  sizes — 10  qt.  and  18  qt.  Sold 
by  good  dealers  everywhere. 

Write  for  10  Day  Test  Offer 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we 
will  send  you  descriptive  literature  and 
full  particulars  of  our  “10  Day  Test 
Offer” — an  offer  that  enables  you  to 
prove  the  value  of  PURITY  strainers  with 
a  money  back  guarantee  if  it  fails  to  do  all 
we  claim  for  it.  Write  today.  (6) 

PURITY  STAMPING  CO. 
Dept.H6  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


butter,  there  will  be  no  streaks.  We  weigh" 
the  salt  (an  ounce  to  a  pound)  then  pour 
water  on  it  and  drain  off  immediately  and 
then  work  it  in  well.  We  have  a  uniform 
color.  Our  cream  is  tested  by  thermome¬ 
ter  and  our  churning  is  done  in  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  The  butter  is 
thoroughly  washed,  in  the  churn,  then  the 
prepared  salt  put  in.  We  do  not  think 
that  too  much  working  is  good  for  the 
texture  of  the  butter.  We  let  the  salt  re¬ 
main  in  the  butter  a  short  time  before 
working. 

'  I  have  told  a  number  of  farmers  about 
the  wret  salt  and  they  have  found  it  just 
as  I  have  stated. — H.  M.  M. 


Do  Not  Add  Salt  to  Drinking: 
Water 


I  have  a  tank  24  inches  deep,  24  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  long.  I  put  two  quarts  of 
salt  in  once  a  day  for  my  dairy  cows.  Am 
1  doing  the  right  thing  by  putting  the  salt 
in  the  drinking  water,  or  is  it  harmful  to 
my  cows.  They  also  get  a  smalt  amount 
in  their  feed.  Shall  I  put  more  salt  in  the 
water?  * 

■\Y7'E  would  not  advise  giving  salt  in  the 
*  *  drinking  water.  Better  results  will 
be  secured  by  giving  it  to  the  animals  either 
along  with  the  feed  or  giving  it  to  them 
clear  once  in  a  while.  Savage  &  Maynard, 
in  their  hook  on  Better  Dairy  Farming, 
say  that  a  cow  should  receive  from  one  to 
two  ounces  of  salt  a  day.  It  is  better  to 
give  this  to  them  about  three  times  a  week, 
rather  than  -giving  more  at  longer  in¬ 
tervals.  Many  of  the  ready  mixed  dairy 
rations  have  salt  mixed  in  with  them, 
usually  at  the  rate  of  20  pounds  per  ton. 


GRANGE 


Wood  Stave 
Concrete  Stave 


SILOS 


Exclusive  GRANGE  Features. 
Spring  lock  continuous  doors. 
Six  way  anchoring  system. 
Self  draining  joint. 

Improved  Gambrel  roof. 
Interlocking  Staves. 

Swing  drop  ladder  steps. 

You  owe  ii  to  your¬ 
self  to  see  our 
Catalog  and  the 
many  features  of 
our  silo  before  buy¬ 
ing  ANY  silo. 

A  card  to  our  office  and 
we  will  cheerf  ully 
send  both. 

Grange  Silo  Co. 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  LOW  PRICES 

FOR  ORDERS^&f 

BUY  NOW~  PAY  LATER 


Madeof  ' 

copper-content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized 

Easy  erection.  Permanent 
and  tight.  No  shrinking  or 
swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe 
against  fire  and  wind.  No 
freeze  troubles.  Secure 
wonderful  booklet  — 
“What  Users  Say.” 

Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest 
you  and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.  f 
341  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  0. 
Makers  of  Metal  Hog  Houses 
—  Brooder  Houses  —  Silos 
—  Cutters  —  Roughage  Mills, 


Cribs  —  Bins 


Frederick,  Md, 


DAIRYMEN! 

Send  for  new  Free  Catalog  show¬ 
ing  milk  cans,  pails,  strainers, 
coolers,  scales,  bottles,  bottle  caps, 
churns  and  all  dairy  supplies. 
High  quality,  low  prices.  Money- 
hack  guarantee. 

C.  H.  DANA  CO. 

33  Main  St.,  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 


Adding’  Five  Cents  to  the  Price 

/''YUR  butter  looked  fine.  We  had  cows 
^  that  gave  good  rich  milk  which  bore 
beautiful  yellow  cream.  And  it  sold 
readily  at  a  good  price.  But  we  saw  in 
one  of  our  farm  papers  an  advertisement 
of  prints  with  which  we  could  stamp  our 
packages  of  butter  and  make  them  more 
attractive.  We  sent  and  got  a  very  pretty 
one  and  after  the  butter  had  been  pyt  in 
the  pound  or  two-pound  blocks,  we  stamped 
each  one  with  our  new  print.  It  did  look 
scrumptious.  The  man  down  t’own  thought 
so,  too,  and  he  offered  us  five  cents  a 
pound  more  than  he  had  ever  paid  us  be¬ 
fore.  We  felt  pretty  good  when  a  little 
while  afterward  he  had  a  big  pyramid  of 
our  butter  piled  up  in  his  front  window 
where  every  one  that  passed  could  see  it. 
That  print  added  many  a  dollar  to  our 
butter  income,  and  I  think  to  that  of  the 
dealer,  too. — F.  L.  Vincent. 


Boys  Earn  Money  While  Learn¬ 
ing  Forestry 


'  I  ’FA CHER  and  pupils  have  benefited 
A  from  a  practical  course  in  forestry 
conducted  in  East  Jaffrey,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  teacher  is  George  H.  Dtincan 
who  has  frequently  represented  the  town 
of  Jaffrey  in  the  legislature  and  who  finds 
time  to  combine  farming  and  politics  and 
to  conduct  his  business.  The  pupils  are 
members  of  a  4-H  forestry  club. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  taken  much  interest  in 
the  boys’  work  and  recently  he  figured  out 
a  project  which  would  both  add  to  their 
education  and  improve  his  farm.  Every 
Saturday  for  several  weeks  he  transported 
more  than  twenty  boys  to  his  wood  lot, 
where  they  spent  the  day  working  with  him 
and  learning  the  correct  way  to  clean  up 
a  pine  grove. 

“All  told”  he  reported  to  the  county  club 
agent,  “we  had  four  days  at  the  pine. 
The  total  expense  to  me  was  $71.76,  not 
including  transportation,  which  will  be 
about  ten  dollars.  Nearly  five  acres  have 
been  cleaned,  the  brush  mostly  burned, 
some  thinning  done  and  some  selective 
pruning.  Some  work  has  been  done  on 
three  acres  more.  It  doesn't  seem  as 
though  I  could  have  hired  an  equal 
amount  done  by  men  for  much,  if  any 
less.  The  value  of  the  works,  in  terms 
of  improvement,  of  course,  is  unknown.” 

One  day  was  devoted  to  cutting  grey 
birch  for  fuel,  which  is  to  be  sold,  and 
after  deducting  the  expense,  the  balance 
is  to  be  turned  in  to  the  club  treasury. — 
M.  M. 


Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 

't,  650,000 cows  now  milked 
the  De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in 
their  eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83.27 %  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users  say 
it  agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99-4%  of  the  users  say 
they  get  as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  increase 
in  production  per  cow 
reported  by  those  who 
have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users  say  their 
De  Laval  is  easy  to  keep 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of 
all  reporting,  14,542  — 
62%  report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45 %  of  D  e  Laval  users 
say  their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the  best,” 
or  a  “good”  investment.* 

*Based  on  reports  from  _  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  ail 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


TIME  SAVED  Is 
MONEY  EARNED 

HAND  milking  is  at  best  a  slow, 
costly  and  tedious  operation, 
exacting  in  its  demands  on  your 
time.  Time  that  might  be  profit¬ 
ably  spent  by  yourself  or  the  hired 
man  in  doing  other  work  is  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  milk  stool  under  a 
cow.  Result?  Either  the  other 
work  must  suffer  or  extra  hours 
must  be  spent  in  finishing  it. 
YOUR  time  is  worth  money  and 
you  are  paying  your  hired  man  well 
for  his  time. 

Of  more  than  1800  users  who 
answered  a  recent  questionnaire, 
83.27  per  cent  state  that  the  De 
Laval  Milker  saves  them  an  average 
of  over  two  hours  per  day  — 
saves  half  the  time  in  milking.  Two 
hours  per  day,  figured  over  the 
period  of  a  year,  represents  a 
tremendous  saving  when  translated 
into  terms  of  either  cash,  labor  or 
time.  Keep  in  mind  also  that  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  is  only  part  of  the 
advantage  of  a  De  Laval  Milker — • 
it  milks  better  and  produces  more 
and  cleaner  milk. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson.  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 

- -  u—m 


The  ZJnadilla  Silo  provides  convenience,  safety,  efficiency, 
profits,  and  satisfaction  to  its  owners. 

Silage  Keeping  Qualities 

Air-tight — water-tight  staves  and  doors.  Feed  settles  com¬ 
pactly  and  cures  evenly.  Heating  and  fermenting  processes 
aided  by  air-tight  wood  construction. 

Strength 

Sound,  close  grained,  tight-jointed  wood.  Silo  is  firmly 
anchored  to  ground.  Truly  called  a  tower  of  strength. 

Safety 

Ladder  formed  by  door  fasteners — a  great  silo  convenience 
and  safety  device.  Hoops  start  and  end  at  front.  You  can 
easily  take  up  every  hoop  12  inches  at  front. 

Fine  Appearance 

Straight,  graceful,  outstanding — the  Unadilla  silo  is  an 
addition  to  any  farm,  however  fine. 

You’ll  never  know  real  silo  comfort  until  you  have  a 
^  Unadilla.  It  can  be  bought  on  easy  terms  if  you 

like.  There  is  a  saving  for  you  on  early  shipment 
orders  with  liberal  discount  for  cash. 

777TT  I  M\m  Send  for  our  handsome,  big,  illustrated  catalog  tell- 

I  |  \\\\\\\\\\\  ing  you  of  all  Unadilla  advantages — also  describ- 

/III  I  j  \\\\\\\\\|  ing  Unadilla  storage  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

f~ t-t-f  UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  B  ,  Unadilla,  New  York 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1927 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  April 

prices  tor  milk  in  the  basic  zone  ol 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
^la*8  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  ....$2.95  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.35  2.  i5 

4  Blitter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 
Sheffield  April  prices  were  not  available 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  They  will  be 
announced  next  week. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  April,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85. 

i’he  asove  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
tile  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  March,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  miik,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.90. 

Interstate  Producers 
The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
nnle  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  OUTLOOK  STRONG 

CREAMERY 
SALTED  Mar.  29 

Higher 

than  extra  .  ...53%-54  49%-50  41-41% 

Extra  (92  sc)  53'  -  49  -  -40% 

84-91  score  _ 50  -5234.  47%-48%  38-40% 

Lower  G'ds  ...48  -  49!/2  46  -47  -37% 


Mar.  30, 
Mar.  22  1926 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  bids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pad3.  Let  ns  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St„  New  York 
^REFS^^REENWICIi^BANlfCOMAGEKClES 

SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

HIGHEST  FOR  wy  \  /^irj 
PRICES  OLD  oAbS 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  3no  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO., Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


READ-SHI  P-CONVINCE  YOURSELF 

BROILERS  WANTED 

It  is  our  business  to  make  the  most  money  for  you. 
That  is  why  we  charge  5%  commission.  One-trip  coops 
are  shipped  direct  from  factory  at  special  cost-price  to  ua 

We  allow  25c  for  each  1-trip  we  receive 

SHIP  BROILERS  FOR  EASTER  SUNDAY 

April  11-12-13-14-15 

Wueot  Write  101  information,  tags,  coops,  etc. 

BERMAN  &  BAEDECKER,  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  -  New  York  City.  N.  Y 


SHIP  FOR  EASTER 

HljHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 


KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.  Inc , 

West  Washington  Market, 


Bonded 
Commission 
Merchants 
N.  Y.  City 


Eggs, 


Etc,  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
»erv  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Deane  St.,  New  York,  N,  Y. 


The  strong  reaction  and  renewed  activity 
in  the  butter  market  reported  last  week, 
has  continued  unabated.  The  demand  has 
been  most  active  and  broad  enough  to 
absorb  practically  all  of  the  receipts.  Ad¬ 
ditional  butter  is  said  to  be  on  its  way 
from  Chicago  and  a  few  lots  of  foreign 
butter  are  arriving  to  relieve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  -Supplies  on  hand  have  been  just 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  regular  trade. 
Outside  buyers  have  had  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  filling  their  requirements,  some 
paying  a  premium  which  was  responsible 
for  extras  going  to  53c. 

Statistically  the  butter  market  is  in  a 
very  strong  position.  Reserve  stocks  are 
exceedingly  small,  in  fact  much  smaller 
than  is  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year 
with  the  new  deal  fully  six  weeks  away. 
Reserve  stocks  outside  of  the  public  ware¬ 
houses  were  slightly  in  excess  of  22,000 
tubs  on  March  29.  There  were  approxi¬ 
mately  12,500  packages  of  all  kinds  in¬ 
cluding  foreign  butter  in  the  freezers. 
These  reserves  are  unusually  small  and 
it  looks  as  though  the  little  foreign  butter' 
that  is  to  arrive,  plus  western  stocks,  will 
be  fully  needed. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  Mar.  30, 

FLATS  Mar.  29  Mar.  22  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 23-23%  23-23 %  22-22% 

Fresh  Av’ge  . 22-22%  22-22'/2  21-21% 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27-29 

Held  Av’ge  . 26-2614  26-2614  26-27 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cheese 
market  since  our  last  report.  Trading  is 
very  quiet  on  all  styles  of  cured  stock, 
supplies  of  which  are  light.  Some  marks 
are  being  held  with  increasing  firmness. 
The  market  on  fresh  cheese  also  shows 
no  change.  Trading  is  quiet.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  fresh  cheese  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  arrivals  are  very 
limited  the  market  still  holds  firm.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  at  least  the 
1927  price  curve  has  crossed  that  of  1926. 
We  have  been  looking  for  this  for  a  long" 
time,  confident  that  it  would  come  be¬ 
cause  statistically  we  are  stronger  now 
than  a  year  ago. 

NEARBY  EGGS  WEAKER 


Again  we  call  attention  to  shippers  who 
are  contemplating  meeting  the  Easter  and 
Passover  holiday  trade,  both  of  which 
come  at  the  same  time,  April  17  to  18. 
The  best  market  days  of  these  holidays 
will  be  the  -12th,  13th  and  14th  with  some 
good  business  on  the  15th.  However,  stock 
that  arrives  late  on  the  15th,  will  meet 
rather  depressing  circumstances  and  may 
have  to  be  held  over.  Therefore  plan  and 
time  your  shipments  to  have  them  arrive 
in  the  market  on  the  days  specified. 


SLIGHT  CHANGE  IN  POTATOES 

Mar.  30, 
Mar.  22  1926 

3.10-3.35  7.50-8.00 

3.75-3.90  - 9.00 


STATE  Mar.  29 

150  lb.  sack  $3.10-3.25 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.75-3.90 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.75 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.25-4.50 
PENN. 

150  lb.  sack  3.10-3.25 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.75-3.90 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  5.25-  — 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.00-6.15 


3.50-3.85 

4.35-4.65 

3.10-3.25 

3.75-3.90 


7.75-8.25 

9.25-9.50 


5.25-  —  8.00-  8.25 
6.00-6.15  9.60-10.00 


NEARBY 

Ma 

r.  30, 

WHITE 

Mar.  29 

Mar.  22 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

_ 32-33 

33-34 

37-38 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

. 30-31 

31-32 

35-36 

Av’ge  Extras  . . 

29-30 

33-34 

Firsts  . 

.  -27 

27-28 

32- 

Gathered  . 

. 25-29 

25-30 

30-34 

Pullets  . 

25-26 

31- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

30-32 

33-36 

The  heavy  supplies  of  eggs  have  been 
too  much  for  the  market  and  prices  have 
had  to  ease  off  a  little  in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressure.  Receipts  have  been  over 
heavy  from  all  sections;  west  and  south 
as  well  as  nearby.  The  operators  have 
been  inclined  to  allow  stocks  to  accumu¬ 
late  to  some  extent  in  anticipation  of  the 
heavy  Easter  trade.  However,  matters 
got  to  such  a  turn  that  there  was  no  longer 
room  for  added  accumulations  and  in  view 
of  the  rather  sluggish  movement  into  the 
distributing  channels,  prices  had  to  suffer 
some  revision  in  order  to  increase  the 
outlets.  Even  the  finest  selections  of  near- 
bys  have  not  been  moving  with  enough 
freedom  to  warrant  holding  out  for  very 
top  quotations. 

When  we  consider  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  egg  market  as  well  as  con¬ 
ditions.  in  the  live  and  dressed  poultry  mar¬ 
kets,  there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that 
the  poultry  industry  is  reaching  what 
might  be  considered  the  saturation  point. 
LIVE  POULTRY  MARKET  FIRM 


There  have  been  some  very  slight 
-changes  in  the  potato  market  since  our 
last  report.  In  fact  the  changes  have 
marked  in  both  directions  up  and  down. 
Between  last  week’s  report  and  the  present 
writing  we  had  one  of  those  temporary 
spurts  that  we  talked  about.  State  pota¬ 
toes  in  bulk  sold  as  high  as  $4  per  180 
pounds.  However,  the  bulge  was  short 
lived  for  it  quickly  brought  forth  abundant 
supplies.  Hastings,  Florida  is  now  get¬ 
ting  into  full  swing.  The  extent  of  the 
potato  movement  out  of  Florida  can  be 
measured  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  29th  No.  1  Spaulding  Rose  from 
Florida  sold  from  $9  to  $9.50  per  barrel, 
whereas  on  the  22nd  those  same  marks 
brought  $14. 

These  cheaper  new  potatoes  will  cut  into 
the  old  potato  market  to  some  extent. 
However,  on  the  other  side  we  learn  that 
Long  Island  is  practically  out  of  the  old 
potato  deal,  present  stocks  being  held  by 
dealers.  Maine  is  also  rapidly  clearing 
up.  However,  high  prices  usually  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  to  light  supplies  pre¬ 
viously  unknown.  Opinion  in  the  trade 
has  it  that  the  deal  will  wind  up  on  about 
the  present  level,  although  there  are  some 
who  are  very  pessimistic,  fearing  old  stock 
will  dwindle  away.  Safe  to  say,  a  late 
hold  is  not  considered  safe.  Of  course, 
there  are  even  limits  to  that  depending 
generally  on  local  conditions.  If,  on  the 
other  hand  circumstances  are  such  that 
the  Florida  crop  goes  bad,  old  potatoes 
of  good  quality  will  be  held  at  a  premium. 
This  does  not  seem  likely. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Last 

Mar.  29  Mar.  22  Year 

{At  Chicago) 

Wheat  (May)  . 1,34%  1.32%  1.59% 

Corn  (May)  . 73%  .74%  .73% 

Oats  (May)  . 44%  .44%  .40% 

CASH  GRAINS 
{At  Nezv  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 
Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

FEEDS 


1.44%  1.42%  1.89% 

.87%  .88  .88% 

.53  .51 


.88% 
.51 
Mar.  27, 


FOWLS 


Mar.  30, 


Mar.  29 

Mar.  22 

1926 

Colored  . 

. .  -32 

28-29 

32-34 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

..  -31 

28-29 

30-32 

Colored  . 

50-57 

55-60 

Leghorn  . 

- - 

-50 

CAPONS  . •.... 

. .  -45 

-40 

45-53 

TURKEYS  . 

. .35-40 

35-40 

35-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .. 

. .26-30 

27-30 

31-40 

{At  Buffalo) 

Mar.  26 

Mar.  19 

1926' 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

32.00 

28.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .30.00 

30.00 

27.00 

.  .32.25 

32.25 

29.50 

Stand’d  M ids  .... 

.  .31.50 

31.50 

27.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

.  .36.00 

36.00 

33.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

35.00 

30.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.  .38.00 

38.50 

34.00 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

30.00 

28.25 

Yel.  Hominy  .... 

.  .29.00 

30.00 

28.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  .30.00 

30.00 

30.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .36.75 

36.75 

35.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

46.75 

45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 

.  .33.50 

34.00 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal 

.  .36.75 

37.00 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .. 
35%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.  .38.75 

39.00 

38.50 

Meal  . 

44.50 

45.50 

In  general  the  live  poultry  market  is 
holding  firm.  The  fowl  market  has  im¬ 
proved  compared  to  that  which  we  re¬ 
ported  last  week,  when  all  marks  sold 
from  28  to  29c.  On  the  29th  express 
fowls,  colored,  that  showed  good  finish, 
easily  brought  32c,  while  Leghorns  had 
difficulty  bringing  31c. 

We  are  now  getting  into  the  period  when 
heavy  colored  stock  will  again  become 
popular. 

Broilers  are  not  selling  very  well.  The 
demand  has  slackened  which  has  resulted 
in  a  slightly  easier  price  trend.  On  the 
other  hand  capons  have  shown  some  im¬ 
provement.  Long  Island  ducks  have  been 
holding  very  steady  at  30c  while  other 
nearbys  have  weakened  just  a  shade. 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  m  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

HAY  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  hay 
market  since  our  last  report,  No.  1  tim¬ 
othy  still  sells  at  $26  with  No.  2  at  $24 
to  $25;  No.  3  $22  to  $23;  timothy  light 
clover  mixed  No.  1  $24  to  $25,  No.  2 
$23  to  $24,  No.  3,  $22  to  $23,  sample 
timothy  selling  at  $17  to  $19,  rye  straw 
$23  to  $24. 

On  the  29th  receipts  were  light  at  all 
points  including  Manhattan,  Eastern 
District  Terminal,  Bushwick  Station  and 
Wallabout.  If  receipts  keep  in  line  with 
recent  movement,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  seeing  a  slight  bulge  in  the  market 
soon. 

BEANS  HOLD  STEADY 

The  bean  market  is  holding  stead)’  at 
the  quotations  which  we  reported  last 


week.  Prices  have  been  unchanged  and 
although  business  has  been  rather  dull' 
nevertheless  prices  have  maintained 
their  former  level  without  any  difficulty 
as  follows:  Marrows  $6.25  to  $7  n< 
$4.75  to  $5.50,  red  kidneys  $6.75  to' ^7 
white  kidneys  $6.50  to  $7.25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  ruling 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  (an. 
nounced  in  these  columns  last  fall)  to 
the  effect  that  no  carcasses  or  parts  of 
carcasses  of  cows,  bulls,  steers  or  swine 
shall  be  brought  into  the  city  of  New 
York  until  they  shall  have  been  inspect¬ 
ed  and  passers  fit  for  human  food  by 
a  duly  authored  inspector  of  the  U.  S. 
Government  and  shall  have  been  mark¬ 
ed  or  tagged  as  having  been  so  inspect¬ 
ed  and  passed.  It  is  provided  however, 
that  provisions  of  this  regulation  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  carcasses  of  cows,  bulls, 
steers,  calves,  lambs,  goats  or  swine  to 
which  are  attached  by  their  natural  con¬ 
nections,  the  head  including  the  tongue, 
the  lungs,  the  liver,  the  heart,  the 
spleen,  the  pleura  and  the  peritoneum 
and  all  the  body  lymph  glands.  Strict 
enforcement  of  this  ordinance  will  com¬ 
mence  April  15. 

If  inspectors  are  not  available  at  ship¬ 
ping  points,  effort  should  be  made  to 
have  them  at  once  by  communicating 
with  the  Board  of  Health,  505  Pearl  St,, 
New  York  City. 

Fancy  live  veals  have  been  rather 
scarce  of  late,  most  of  the  arrivals  have 
been  medium  grade,  the  best  marks 
brought  $16.50  with  average  run  of 
stock  selling  anywhere  from  $13  to  $15. 

Lambs,  prime,  sold  as  high  as  $16.50 
although  most  of  the  arrivals  are  quot¬ 
ed  at  $14  for  common  up  to  $16  lor 
good  stock. 

The  market  has  been  steady  on  live 
hogs  with  best  prices  being  paid  for 
light_  to  medium  weights,  Yorkers  100 
to  150  pounds  $12.50  to  $13.25,  heavier 
wegihts  $12.25  to  $13. 

The  steer  market  is  steady  to  firm; 
choice  to  prime  veals  $11  to  $11.40,  med¬ 
ium  to  choice  stock  $9.75  to  $10.25,  oth¬ 
er  common  marks  down  to  $8. 

Heavy  fat  state  bulls  met  active  de¬ 
mand  at  $7  to  $7.50,  medium  weight 
$6.50  to  $7,  other  light  weights  down  to 
$4.50. 

The  cbw  market  has  experienced  good 
demand.  Heavy  fat  States  $5.50  to  $7, 
mediums  down  to  $4  with  cutters  any¬ 
where  from ^$4  to  $4.75  and  canners  from 
$2.50  to  $3.75.  Reactor  yearlings  from 
$4  to  $6. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  of  very 
ordinary  quality  of  late.  There  has 
been  a  shortage  of  fancy  stock  and 
small  veals.  Trade  is  just  about  equal 
to  the  offerings.  The  best  stock  has 
been  peddling  out  at  20  to  21c  al¬ 
though  occasionally  a  nice  carcass 
would  bring  22c.  Most  of  the  sales 
have  been  around  18  to  20c.  Small 
veals  have  suddenly  swung  around  so 
that  in  view  of  the  storage  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  about  3c,  bringing  quotations  up 
to  12c. 


I  will  condition  a 
Horse  or  Cow 

put  flesh  on  its  bones.  Give  it  life  and  vigor,  tan 
add  50  per  cent  to  looks  and  value.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  no  pay.  Send  postal  for  free  offer. 

P.  A.  FAUST  BRYN  - M AWR,  PA. 


WAGONS-BUGGIES 

Low  prices.  Sold  direet 
to  you  and  built  in  my 
own  factory.  Largest  in 
United  States.  Harness 
F  a  r  m  Wagons, 

Buggies  and  Fanil 
trucks. 

SPLIT-HICKORY 
FACTORIES 
Dept.  AA 

Lawrencelmrg,  lad 


Kill  Rats 


New 

_  Way 

In  France  the  World’s  greatest  ££ 
oratory  has  discovered  a  gen»  ^ 

kills  rats  aad  mice  by  sci^cen  2% 
golutely  safe.  Cannot  h;ir®  .  or 

beings,  dogs.  cats,  turds,  ch  kt  ^ 
tg.  Quickly  dear  dwellings  and  outbuildings, 
offensive  after-effects.  It  is  called  Danysz  Virus. 

Get  our.  free  bag t 
and  mice.  te“,ng  Lne. 
VIRUS  and  how  to  get  * 


llU  UUvlihiVv:  «H«.r'vIlCv  UL  XL 

Free  Book 
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News  From  the 


A  r  last  spring  fever  is  beginning  it’s 
gentle  urge,  and  all  through  the  North 
Country  seed  and  nursery  catalogues  are 
being  anxiously  and  eagerly  scanned  and 
studied.  Along  with  many  others  I  find 
one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  in  looking 
over  the  descriptions  of  the  various  vege¬ 
tables  and  flowers  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  newer  varieties  and  strains,  and  one 
always  wonders  if  some  certain  rose  will 
look  half  so  nice  or  smell  half  so  sweet 
after  being  planted  in  our  own  garden,  or 
if  a  new  pea  will  be  more  prolific  and 
even  sweeter  than  the  old  and  tried  vari¬ 
eties. 

I  hen  too  there  are  the  improvements  in 
oats,  barley,  corn,  etc.,  that  are  constantly 
coming  to  the  front,  and  it  is  intensely  in¬ 
teresting  to  study  up  their  ancestry  and 
read  of  their  performance.  Perhaps  we 
will  get  some  seed  and  give  the  most 
promising  a  try  out.  Later  on  in  the  sea¬ 
son  when  things  are  well  under  way  to¬ 
ward  making  a  crop  we  find  it  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  profitable  to  journey  down 
to  Ithaca  for  a  few  hours  hobnob  with 
Professors  Emerson,  Love,  Bussell,  Bar¬ 
ron,  Myers,  and  others  of  the  Plant  Breed¬ 
ing  and  Farm  Crops  Departments,  and  at 
the  same  time  wander  over  the  trial 
grounds  and  experimental  gardens.  Here 
one  can  see  some  of  the  strangers  grow¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  the  older  members 
of  some  family,  and  see  at  the  same  time 
how  some  of  the  cross  breeding  experi¬ 
ments  are  developing. 

*  %  ❖ 

l>ut  to  get  back  to  the  “spring  fever**  in 
the  North  Country,  everything  points  this 
year  to  there  being  approximately  a  normal 
acreage  of  most  crops'  in  most  sections. 

I  here  is  a  gradual  tendency  toward  an  in¬ 
creasing  acreage  of  oats,  peas  and  barley, 
and  a  lessening  of  the  acreage  of  clear 
oats.  The  former  mixture  gives  both  a 
heavier  yield  per  acre,  and  a  much  better 
feed  for  farm  livestock, 

*  *  * 

There  were  a  number  of  changes  made 
through  these  three  counties  of  farm 
tenants.  Some  have  changed  because  of 
securing  better  living  conditions,  better 
schools,  larger  farms.  Others  have  changed 
simply  following  the  will-o-the-wisp  of  a 
better  landlord  or  a  better  farm.  Only  too 
many  times,  the  latter  prove  to  be  at 
least  no  better.  It  is  at  best  a  gamble, 
and  next  March  a  goodly  percentage  of 
those  who  have  just  finished  moving  will 
111  all  probability  be  changing  again. 
There  are  a  lot  of  things  to  be 
considered  in  this  renting  of  farms, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  land 
owner  and  the  farm  renter,  and  too  many 
times  only  one  side  is  given  consideration 
by  either  party. 

*  *  * 

Attention  is  again  being  drawn  to  the 
eradication  of  currants  and  gooseberries  in 
the  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Lewis  and 
tn  parts  of  the  counties  of  St.  Lawrence 
•i  id  h  ranklin.  This  is  being  done  in  an 
effort  to  eradicate  or  hold  in  check  the 
dreaded  white  pine  blister  rust.  All 
through  these  counties  there  are  large 
plantings  now  growing  and  in  process  of 
setting,  of  pine  as  well  as  spruce.  The 
atter.  as  yet  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
enemies  that  are  assailing  the  pine.— W.  I. 
Boe. 


North  Country 

authorities,  through  the  medium  of  large 
appropriations  made  by  the  legislature  now 
in  session.  Chestnut  tree  blight  spraying 
experiments  have  again  failed  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  and  no  effort  to  replace  the  chestnut 
trees  has  been  recommended.  The 
nursery  stock  sales  are  infinitely  small  in 
number.  The  mail  is  heavily  burdened 
with  shipments  of  “day-old-chicks”  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  liberal  advertising.  The  threatened 
over-supply  of  poultry  is  still  remotely 
distant.  While  eggs  are  cheaper,  dressed 
poultry  maintains  high  quotations. 

State  School  Boys  Will  Work  on 
Farms 

FAIRECTOR  Knapp  of  the  State 
School  of  Applied  Agriculture  at 
Farmingdale,  says  that  35  members  of 
the  Junior  class  at  the  state  school  wish 
to  work  on  farms  between  April  15th 
and  September  25th.  The  state  school 
is  particularly  anxious  to  place  these 
young  men,  who  vary  in  age  from  16  to 
24,  on  good  farms  where  they  will  ob¬ 
tain  valuable  experience  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Anyone  interested  in  hiring  these 
boys  should  write  immediately  to  the 
state  school  at  Farmingdale. 


Will  Try  Electric  Lights  for 
Insect  Control 

COME  interesting  experiments  will  be 
conducted  at  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  attempting  to  work  out  practical 
means  of  protecting  orchards  and  other 
crops  from  injurious  insects  by  the  use 
of  electric  lights,  the  electric  utilities, 
through  the  Empire  State  Gas  and  Electric 
Assn.,  will  provide  the  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  current  for  these  experiments. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  amount  of 
light,  the  effect  of  different  colors  and  the 
effect  of  various  arrangements,  on  their 
power  to  attract,  insects  to  traps  where 
they  may  be  destroyed. 


No  Wonder  They  All  Do  So  Well 

Such  comfort,  safety,  cleanliness  and  health  are  hound  to  bring-results.  In  Star 
Stalls  there’s  no  crowding — no  trampled  udders.  Smooth,  one-piece  stall  arches 
cut  out  dark  corners,  cracks,  crevices  and  dirt  catchers  where  filth  and  disease  can 
hide.  Air  and  light  reach  every  spot.  The  strongest  of  stanchions 


hold  the  cows  safe. 

They  lie  down,  get  up,  turn  to  lick  or  look  behind 
as  easy  as  in  the  pasture.  Never  nervous,  tired 
or  sick,  they  look  well,  feel  well  and  do  well. 
Star  Equipment  not  only  prevents  dirt,  dampness, 
dead  air  pockets,  waste,  accidents  and  disease  that 
wipe  out  profits  but  it  saves  you  time,  feed,  labor 
and  countless  steps. 

NEW  STAR  RUST  SHIELD 
DOUBLES  LIFE  OF  STALL 

This  newf  eature  prevents  partitions 
rusting  off  at  the  floor  line.  Star 
Curb  Clamp  and  assembled  stalls 
save  50c  to  $1.50  per  stall  installa¬ 
tion  expense. 

Everyday  use  in  thousands  of 
barns  proves  the  value  of  other 

Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc. 

^  Complete  Barn  Outfitter » 

HARVARD,  ILLINOIS 

Albany,  N.  Y.  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


practical  features  of  Star  Stalls 
Pens,  Water  Bowls,  Litter 
Carriers,  Hay  Carriers,  Door 
Hangers,  Ventilators  and 'oth¬ 
er  specialties.  They  cut  out  ,! 
work  and  worry,  lower  pro-  / 
duction  costs  and  increase  / 
profits.  All  are  described 
in  our 

BIG  228  PAGE  BOOK— 

YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

BBBBBBBBBB 

■s  Hunt-Helm-Ferris  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Harvard,  Ill.: 
(Dept.  Ai)  1  expect  to 

■  □  Build  □  Barn  About  when 

□  Remodel  □  Hog  House 

Hi  □  Equip  □  Hen  House 

■  Name.—, 


H 


Address _ _ _ 

Please  send  big  228-page  book 


New  York  State  Guernsey 
Makes  Record 

A  NINE-YEAR  old  purebred  Guernsey 
cow,  owned  by  G.  S.  Mawhinney,  of 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  has  just  made  a  305 
day  record  of  13,154.2  pounds  of  milk  con¬ 
taining  661.3  pounds  of  butter  fat.  This 
record  makes  her  a  world  champion 
Guernsey  for  her  age  and  class. 


good  this  year.  Lots  of  wood  has  been 
cut  this  winter.  Potatoes  are  $1.10  to 
$1.35.  Butter  is  50  cents  a  pound.  Maple 
sugar  is  25  cents  a  pound.— Mrs.  A.  C. 


Pennsylvania  Leghorns  Produce 
Heavily 

/'ANE  hundred  and  fifty  White  Lcg- 
^  horns  in  the  flock  of  the  F.  B.  and 
M.  M.  Yockey  of  Apollo,  averaged  21.8 
eggs  to  lead  the  flocks  of  100  or  more 
pullets  on  Pennsylvania  demonstration 
farms  during  February,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  poultry  extension  service 
announces.  The  second  best  layers  were 
100  White  Leghorns  in  the  flock  of  Frank 
Fitts  of  Media,  which  laid  18.8  eggs  each. 


Notes  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania 

By  Oliver  D.  Scuock 

|JN  SEASONABLE  early  warm  weather 
caused  fruit  buds  to  develop  and  the 
.  ’  ’’ 1!t  C°W  spell  retarded  the  complete 
/'•oiopment,  ^lls  preventing  serious 
(  amage  in  this  section.  The  farm  vendues 
attracted  large  numbers  of  buyers  and 
C-nosity  seekers.  Live  stock  and  farming 
ements,  generally,  did  not  sell  at  prices 
‘tic  i  equalled  those  of  last  years. 

,  J  10  Japanese  beetle  and  European  corn 
1  er  posts  will  be  combated  by  the  State 


County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County — There  has  been 
a  fair  amount  of  maple  syrup  made  and 
it  is  of  good  quality.  There  is  not  a  very 
active  demand  for  it,  however,  as  syrup 
has  been  on  the  market  for  the  past  year 
and  there  is  a  quantity  of  old  syrup  still 
on  hand.  Cows  are  $75  to  $roo;  hay  $12; 
potatoes  are  $2.00. — P.  S. 

Steuben  County— All  of  the  month 
of  February  and  the  first  half  of  March 
was  mild.  It  is  more  like  March  weather 
now.  Thousands  of  acres  of  buckwheat 
and  beans  were  left  in  the  fields  last  fall. 
The  beans  were  spoiled,  but  it  looks  as 
though  considerable  of  the  buckwheat  will 
be  saved  for  feeding  this  spring.  Some 
buckwheat  was  drawn- from  the  fields  and 
thrashed  in  February. — C.  H.  E. 

Erie  County — Sugaring  is  not  very 


Farmers’  Meetings  . 

April  Sth — Niagara  County  Home  Bureau  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Lucile  Brewer, 
Foods  Specialist  of  tile  College  of  Home 
Economics  will  speak  on  vegetable  cookery. 

April  llth-16th — State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  will  have  a  school  for  Grange  lec¬ 
turers.  I  hose  who  will  have  a  part  in  the 
program  are — Dean  A.  R.  Mann,  Raymond 
Cooper,  State  Grange  Lecturer,  Jennie 
Buell,  editor  of  Lecturer’s  Page  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  Monthly,  Dr.  C.  E.  Ladd,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Dwight  Sanderson,  G.  F.  Warren, 
R.  A.  Felton,  G.  E.  Peabody,  and  Mary 
Eva  Duthie. 

April  26th-28th— -A  two-clay  visit  will  be  made 
by  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  every 
branch  of  the  dairy  industry,  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Phis  trip  was  arranged  by  the  American 
Dairy  Federation  for  the  purpose  of  familiar¬ 
izing  those  interested  with  the  work  of  the 
Department. 

May  16th-21st — There  will  be  a  series  of  black- 
smithing  demonstrations  conducted  by  the 
Herkimer  County  Farm  Bureau.  Professor 
H.  A.  Asmus  of  the  State  Veterinary  Col 
lege  will  be  in  charge. 

June  20th-July  16th — The  third  annual  Summer 
Session  of  the  American  Institute  of  Co¬ 
operation  at  the  Northwestern  University 
School  of  Commerce,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 
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The  statement  is  made  by  the  New  York 
State  College  of  Agriculture  that  the 
annual  loss  of  crops  from  insect  pests  and 
fungus  diseases  is  a  sum  which  exceeds  the 
amount  of  appropriated  each  year  to  con¬ 
duct  the  state’s  business. 

*  *  * 

According  to  figures  recently  compiled 
by  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
New  York  ranks  fifth  among  the  states 
in  the  Union  in  the  volume  of  business 
handled  by  Farmers’  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociations  during  the  10-year  period  ending 
with  1925.  During  that  period  farmers 
in  New  York  State  did  $777,000,000  worth 
of  business  cooperatively. 


ARMED  INGOT  IRON 

ft  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  five  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steei  roof.  Armco  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog.  Write  today . 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.  30  Middletown,  O. 


Off  Goes  Another  $50 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  It  nc 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  ms 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKlLL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rtch  vi  the  Biooa  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  March  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein  Dull 
was  $30C  cash  f.  o.  b.  He  is  still  unsold. 
On  April  1  the  price  was  reduced  to  $260. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  April.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  May  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on.  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  ana  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 
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LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


The  Type  and  Production  Sale 
TRENTON,  N.  J.  (Fair  Grounds) 

Wednesday,  April  20th 
75  Head  of  Top  Notch  Registered  Holsteins 

Consigned  by  a  dozen  and  more  of  the  prominent  breeders  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  including  a  wonderful  lot  of  cows  that  are 
fresh  or  soon  due — ready  to  return  immediate  profits  on  the  investment. 

HALF  A  DOZEN  WONDERFUL  BULLS 

Real  Herd  Headers 

Carefully  selected  for  Type,  Breeding  and  Promise. 

Health  Guaranteed — Mostly  from  Accredited  Herds 
A  great  opportunity  for  the  man  who  is  looking  for  replacements  oi 
for  the  foundation  of  a  purebred  herd. 

A  CANADIAN  CHAMPION  PRODUCER  with  1000  lbs.  butter 
from  over  22,000  lbs.  milk  in  305  days  is  one  of  the  many  sensational 

offerings.  „  , 

Write  Todsy  for  Catalog 

WARD  &  RALPH  STEVENS,  Sale  Managers,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. 


Greater  milk  pro¬ 
duction.  means  more  money  for 
the  farmer.  Holsteins  lead  in 
both  milk  and  butterfat  produc¬ 
tion.  Authorities  agree  that  the 
more  milk— the  greater  the  profit. 

Write  for  literature 
esThe  "Extension  Strata- 

BOLCTEiN^FRIESIAM 

Association  of  Amemca 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 

Vir"ii7rft,«7Tgrg??pl 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows 
sired  by  Shorewood  Royal  Beacon 
Yearling  Jersey  bull  out  of  Gold  Medal 
dam.  Sires  dam  a  silver  medal  cow. 


Herd  Accredited 


Address  H.  L.  PAGE 
Manager 


Guilford, 

Conn. 


FAD  CAlF*T'vo  <2)  Ayrshire 
l  vh  buu  calves  from 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y 


Registered,  yearlin_ 
by  Langwater  Aii 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


i  or  WHITE  FACE  BREEDING  EWES. 

1"J  VjIIUIoC  q00(j  condition,  well  wooled,  and 
priced  right.  Due  to  lamb  April  25  to  pure- bred  Hamp¬ 
shire  rams.  E.  LAFLER,  PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  RAMS 


(Yearlings)  suitable  fur  the 

„  - - - - —  production  of  early  market 

lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuehy,  N.  J- 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


•  .  j  n  I  ri  "The  money  makers". 
Registered  U.  1.  t  S  Herd  Sire,  Fall  Boars, 
Bred  Gilts,  and  Spring  Pigs.  Fair  prices  on  profitable 
swine.  Shipped  on  approval. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM-LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

U  o  _1  „  Ten  choice  Large  Yorkshire 
A’  Ol  vJCllti  Boars  old  enough  for  service. 

HEART  S  DELIGHT  FARM  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 

n/f-11  •  CL  iL  CALVES.  Grandsons  of 

milking  onortnorn  Glenside  Roan  Clay.  Weight 
3305  lbs.  Fanner’s  prices.  E.  LAFLER,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 


Guernsey  Bull  _____ 

Sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM,  Box  A,  ELVERSON,  PA 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys  Cows,  Heifers, 

Bulls.  Beady  for  service  and  calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

FOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

n  -x  l  c  rr  il  MARE  well  bred,  good 

Registered  OUHOlk  individual.  Pair  mules, 

young,  good  workers. 

WM.  B.  HALL  -  Clinton  Corners,  N.  Y. 


C  c  1  MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  Accredited  Service 
ror  Dale  Buljs>  Bl,n  Calves  and  Cows. 

MAPLE  AVE.  STOCK  FARM,  C.  T.  Rogers,  Andover,  N.  Y. 


Milking  Shorthorn  from  Record  of 
Merit  dams  that  test  high  in  butter  fats. 
PRICED  TO  SELL 

J  E  beedle,  brockport,  n.  y. 


GOAT  BREEDERS 

vt  A/T211  World’s  Best  Nubians,  Tog- 

Jtleavy  Milking  benburg.  Saanan.  Registered 
pure  $75 ;  Fresh  $55;  Soon  $45;  Bred  $35;  Yearling  $25; 
Kid  $15.  Breeding  Goats,  healthful,  profitable.  Inter¬ 
esting  book  free  with  order.  -mu 

GOLDSBOROUGH’S  G0ATERY,  -  M0HNT0N.  PA. 


Pasture  if  or  Pigs  Lowers  Costs 

By  H.  W.  Baldwin 

C'ORAGE  crops  in  the  ration  of  the 
*  growing  pigs  should  play  a  greater 
part  in  eastern  swine  production  than  they 
do  at  present.  Give  the  pigs  access  to 
green  forage  and  watch  them  respond  to 
the  exercise  secured  in  harvesting  their 
own  feed,  as  well  as  to  the  stimulating  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  green  forage  on  their  diges¬ 
tive  system.  Pasture,  supplemented  with 
a  light  protein  grain  ration  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  pigs,  means  cheaper  gains  and  healthier 
stock.  Both  of  these  spell  more  profit  for 
the  raiser.  Pasture  also  provides  a  better 
distribution  of  the  manure  on  the  land  and 
insures  a  greater  utilization  of  its  fer¬ 
tility  elements. 

On  the  University  Farm  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  a  four 
acre  plot  has  been  divided  into  two  lots, 
called  lots  one  and  two.  During  the  fall 
of  1926  lot  one  carried  nearly  100  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  pasturing  on  rape,  and  lot  two 
carried  some  dozen  sows  and  their  nursing 
pigs  on  a  piece  of  fall  wheat  sown  late 
in  August. 

Rape  and  Wheat  Used  at  College 

This  spring  the  sows  and  their  spring 
pigs  will  be  turned  on  to  lot  two  again, 
and  lot  one  will  be  seeded  to  Dwarf  Essex 
rape  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The 
spring  pigs  will  be  left  on  lot  two  until 
the  wheat  becomes  rather  tough,  the  sows 
having  been  removed  at  the- right  weaning 
age  for  the  pigs.  The  spring  pigs  will  then 
be  moved  to  lot  one,  and  lot  two  will  be 
plowed  and  resown  to  rape.  The  pigs  will 
remain  on  lot  one  until  about  the  middle  of 
August,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the 
season.  They  will  then  he  retui  ned  to 
the  fresh  rape  on  lot  two,  and  lot  one  will 
be  sown  to  fall  wheat  again. 

By  this  method  two  sessions  of -pas¬ 
tures  are  secured  from  each  plot  each  year. 
Also,  there  is  fresh  pasture  on  which  to 
place  the  sows  with  their  small  pigs.  The 
College  finds  this  system  very  simple  and 
very  economical.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
four  acres  of  pasture  will  provide  enough 
green  forage  to  supply  the  needs  of  about 
200  pigs  each  year.  The  average  farmer 
does  not  raise  nearly  this  number  of  pigs 
each  year,  but  the  system  can  be  adapted 
to  any  individual  farm  by  simply  reducing 
the  acreage  allotted  for  forage  ci  ops. 

Estimating  Straw  in  a  Mow 

How  can  we  estimate  the  amount  of 
straw  in  a  mow.  I  understand  that  a  ton 
of  well  settled  hay  takes  up  about  500  cu. 
ft.  of  space  but  have  never  seen  any  figures 
on  straw. — D.  F.,  New  York. 

It  takes  about  1200  cu.  ft.  of  well  settled 
straw  to  weigh  a  ton. 
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ON  UY 


Ready  to  Btart  soon  as  uncrated— 
Comes  complete  with  2  HP  engine  or 
electric  motor.  No  extras  to  buy— 
No  installation  cost.  Saves  hours  of 
work  — equal  to  four  milk  hands. 


Milks  2  to  4  cows  at  a  time— clean- 
convenient.  Milks  just  like  the  hu¬ 
man  hand— Easy  on  cows.  10  year 
guarantee.  Used  and  endorsed  by 
hundreds  of  dairymen  and  farmers. 


worn  —  equal  — —  — — -  - 

Comes  Complete— Heady  to  Use 

"The  Board  of  Health  Inspector  said  my  Ottawa  was  the  first  milker  that  he 
f^everruna^-Ztluat  could  bo  kept  clean  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the 
Ottawa."-  D.  C.  Cook,  Route  4,  Canovta,  New  lork. 

.  ■■ — Try  it  on  your  own  farm  for  SO  days. 

30DayslYial»r,lS‘kS,hl'£?;.ffi 

M.  3%iLixj  _ljCt  u3  3en(j  it  to  you.  A  Post  Card  will  do.  _ 

ATT  A  MKT  fft  '  624  White  Street.  Ottawa,  Kansas 
©II A  Is  A  Mffo.  ML,  624  McGee  Bldg..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Puts  it  to  work 
foryoiL- 
Costs  nothing 
to  install 


Ground  Buckwheat  As  a  Dairy 
Feed 

"Is  ground  buckwheat  a  good  feed  f°r 
dairy  cows  and  could  you  suggest  a  ratio 
in  which  it  would  be  used?  — T.  W.,  New 
York. 

THE  price  of  buckwheat  is  usually 
rather  high  to  make  it  a  profitable 
feed.  The  price  can  be  compared  to  the 
price  of  wheat  bran.  The  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations : 

The  total  digestible  nutrients  in  ground 
buckwheat  are  worth  about  the  same  as 
those  in  oats  or  wheat  bran,  providing  the 
buckwheat  is  properly  mixed  with  other 
feeds.  A  suitable,  medium-protein  mix¬ 
ture,  containing  ground  buckwheat,  may  be 
made  of  300  pounds  of  ground  oats,  or 
barley,  200  pounds  of  ground  buckwheat, 
200  pounds  of  cottonseed  meal  and  100 
pounds  of  oil  meal. 

New  Laws  Affecting  New  York 
Farmers 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
the  time  ordered  killed.  Animal  at  en 
try  into  the  state  to  have  a  tuberculin 
test  chart. 

Bv  Senator  Kirkland — Authorizing 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  to  cause  a  tuberculin  test  to 
be  made  of  dairy  cows  whose  milk  is  to 
be  marketed. 


Grand  Champion 
Holstein  Cow  Milked 
by  Universal 

THE  Grand  Champion  Holstein 
cow  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
last  fall  was  from  a  herd  that  has 
been  milked  by  Universal  Milking 
Machines  for  the  past  three  years. t 

A  milking  machine  that  is  good 
enough  for  champion  cows  is  most 
certainly  good  enough  for  everyday 
milking  of  ordinary  dairy  cotes. 

By  reason  of  its  low-vacuum  suction, 
the  Universal  is  easier  on  the  cow  than 
•any  other  type  of  milker — and  yet  the 
Universal  gets  all  ofthemiIk,as  well  as 
cutting  milking  time  and  labor  in  half l 

Our  catalog  has  the  whole 
Btory.  Write  for  your  copy. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  COMPANY 
Dept.  AA,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Waukesha,  Wis.  j 


Two  Types: 

Double 
and  Single 
Units 


per  day  starts  therates  at  the* 
popular  Hotel  Martinique. 
Thousands  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  visitors  to 

New  York 

regularly  enjoy  the  comforts 

able  accommodations, 

splendid  food  and  the 
greatest 

Convenience 

offered  by  the  Martinique— 
a  modern,  fire-proof  hotel 
situated  in  the  very  heart  01 
the  big  city.  A  cordial 

Welcome 

awaits  every  visitor  to  New 
York  who  expects  and  re¬ 
ceives— “the  best  without 
extravagance”  at  the  Hote 
Martinique. 

A.  E.  SINGLETON,  Res.  Mgr. 

! Hotel 

MARTINIQUE 

olffiUattd  with  liotd 

B  ROADWAY-3  l-to33  rji  STREET^ 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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By  Senator  Kirkland — Authorizing 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  money  to 
meet  deficiency  whenever  funds  in  the 
hands  of  a  county  treasurer  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  damages  done  by 
dogs  are  exhausted. 

Important  bills  which  passed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  and  are  now 
with  the  Governor  for  action,  handled 
by  Senator  Kirkland  and  Assemblyman 
Witter,  are: 

Appropriation  for  TB  Indemnities 

Appropriating  $3,250,000  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  arising  from  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  tuberculous  bovine  animals. 

Appropriating  $60,000  for  the  control 
or  eradication  of  the  Japanese  beetle. 
This  insect  pest  is  said  to  be  the  worst 
'  of  any  ever  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  first  found  in  New  Jersey 
in  1918.  It  spread  over  that  state,  a 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now 
becoming  established  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  in  New  York  state 

Providing  that  when  the  Commission 
er  of  Agriculture  orders  a  night  quar 
antine  for  dogs  in  any  county,  it  shall 
remain  in  force  until  revoked  by  him. 

Amending  the  law  relative  to  the 
grading  and  sale  of  apples.  The  amend¬ 
ed  law  would  adopt  virtually  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  federal  law  as  to  grades. 
It  further  would  provide  that  the  face 
or  top  layer  of  the  package  shall  be  the 
average  of  the  contents  of  the  pack 
age.  This  change  in  the  law,  it  is  ex¬ 
plained,  is  in  line  of  an  honest  pack, 
“something  we  have  never  been  able  to 
secure  before”,  according  to  Mr.  Wit 
ter.  “This  means  very  much  to  the 
grower  of  New  York  State  apples”. 

Another  important  bill  which  passed 
the  Assembly  but  was  allowed  to  die  in 
the  Senate  would  appropriate  $50,000  for 
the  construction  of  a  historical  agricul 
tural  museum  at  the  state  fair  ground: 
in  Syracuse  for  the  storing  of  historical 
and  antique  agricultural,  farm  and 
household  implements  and  records  of 
the  division  of  the  state  fair. 

Any  person”,  says  Assemblyman 
Witter,  who  proposed  the  bill,  “who  has 
attended  the  state  fair  for  the  past  two 
years  and  has  seen  the  exhibit  this 
building  was  intended  to  house,  knows 
it  is  much  needed”. 

Better  Egg  Bill  Passed  Both 
Houses 

The  so-called  “better  egg”  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  J.  Grisvvold  Webb  of 
Dutchess  and  Assemblyman  Abraham 
Grenthal  of  New  York,  passed  both 
houses  and  is  with  the  Governor.  This 
would  provide  for  the  sale  of  eggs  by 
giades  or  standards  and  would  impose 
fines  for  misrepresentation. 

Other  bills  affecting  the  agriculture 
and  markets  law,  with  their  disposition, 
follow : 

B.v  Senator  B.  Roger  Wales  of 
Broome  and  Assemblyman  Bert  Lord 
of  Chenango:  Providing  that  if  the 
owner  is  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisal 
ct  diseased  cattle,  he  will  have  the  right 
to  apply  to  court  for  the  appointment  of 
3  referee.  Passed  and  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernor. 

By  Assemblyman  D.  Mallory  Steph- 
eils  oi  Putnam— Requiring  commission 
merchants  to  keep  a  triplicate  record  of 
each  sale  of  farm  produce,  one  copy  to 
oe  given  to  the  purchaser,  one  to  the 
eons.gnor  and  one  to  the  Commissioner 
01  Agriculture  and  Markets.  Died  in 
committee. 

g^/ii^enat°r  Ceorge  L.  Thompson  of 
mmoik  and  Assemblyman  L.  W.  Hall 
Aassau— Providing  in  Nassau  county 
the  Police  department,  instead  of 
w  supervisors,  shall  prepare  lists  of 
g  and  bee  owners  in  each  town.  Sign- 
fid  by  Governor. 

By  Senator  Charles  A. 
lrie — Amending 


(17)  40? 


YOU  are  acquainted  with  nearly  every  mer¬ 
chant  in  your  town  —  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  candlestick  maker— you  know  them  all.  Get 
to  know  your  Theatre  Manager.  What  he  sells 
you— Entertainment — is  as  necessary  to  your  well¬ 
being  as  anything  else. 

If  you  like  the  Paramount  Pictures  he  is  show¬ 
ing,  don’t  hesitate  to  tell  him.  If  there  are  some 
you  want  to  see,  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  him.  He’ll 
appreciate  it  because  his  success  depends  on  pleas¬ 
ing  you,  and  when  you  tell  him  what  you  want, 
you  help  him  that  much. 

And  of  course,  you’re  doing  something  for 
yourself,  because  when  you  ask  for  Paramount 
Pictures,  you  get  the  best  entertainment  in  the 
world,  and  that  means  many,  many  happy  hours 
for  you  and  the  whole  family  all  the  year  ’round. 


T he  3  6-story  ParamountB  uild- 
ing  and  Theatre  is  one  of  the 
show-spots  of  New  York.  Don’t 
fail  to  see  “The  World’s 
Greatest  Entertainment  in  the 
World’s  Greatest  Theatre”  on 
your  next  trip  to  New  York 
"OneofthePublixTheatres' 


tune 
you  show  a 

'Paramount 

‘Picture 

let  us  know; 
well  be  here.” 

Your  Theatre  Manager 
wants  to  show  what  you 
iv ant  to  see,  hut  he  isn  't 
a  mind- reader 


Have  You  Seen  all  These 
Great  Paramount  Pictures? 

'  WE’RE  IN  THE  NAVY  NOW” 
“THE  CANADIAN” 
"MANTRAP.” 

"FORLORN  RIVER” 

."THE  MAN  OF  THE  FOREST" 
"PARADISE  FOR  TWO” 
"STRANDED  IN  PARIS” 

"THE  POTTERS” 

"KID  BOOTS” 

"YOU’D  BE  SURPRISED” 
"BLONDE  OR  BRUNETTE?” 
"THE  SHOW-OFF” 

"HOLD  THAT  LION” 
"ALOMA  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS' 


^Paramount  Pictures 


Produced  by  FAMOUS  PLAYERS-LASKY  CORP.,  Adolph  Zukor,  Pres.,  New  York  City 

|0vtv6) 


''if.  J-Lr?  .  a  Pa  ram  ount  Picture  itjs  the  best  show  in  town/’ 


the 


Freiberg  of 
agriculture  and 


Cleef  of  Seneca — Making  the  sale  of 

fruit  bearing  trees  untrue  to  the  name 
specified  on  the  label  a  misdemeanor. 
Died  in  committee. 

By  Senator  Kirkland  and  Assembly¬ 
man  C.  P.  Miller  of  Genesee — Relative 
to  the  grading  and  sale  of  potatoes,  and 
appropriating  $25,000. 

By  Senator  George  R.  Fearon  and 


By  Senator  Homer  E.  A.  Dick  and 

Assemblyman  Fred  J.  Slater  of  Monroe 
— Relative  to  definition  of  vinegars  and 
adulterated  vinegars.  Died  in  commit¬ 
tee. 


^'•arkets  law  relative  to  the  sale  0/  farm  Assemblyman  Horace  M.  Stone  of  On- 
j>r°duce  on  commission  by  excluding  ondaga — Providing  that  the  balance  of 
V’ram  from  the  definition  of  “farm  receipts  in  connection  with  the  state 
■'oduce.”  Passed  and  with  the  Gov-  shall  be  retained  as  a  special  fund 
p°r-  for  permanent  construction  on  the  fair 

,,  A  Senator  Charles  J.  Hewitt  of  Cay-  grounds.  Passed  and  with  the  Gov- 
Sa  an<1  Assemblyman  William  H.  Van  ernor. 


What  Age  to  Breed  Heifers 

Is  it  not  true  that  a  better  dairy  cow  will 
be  produced  if  the  heifer  is  not  bred  to 
caive  until  about  three  years  old?  It  seems 
to  me  that  many  dairymen  are  making  a 
mistake  in  forcing  the  growth  of  heifers 
and  in  breeding  them  too  young. — H.  S. 
New  York. 

TT  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  is  harmful  to 
the  productive  ability  of  a  cow  when 
she  produces  a  calf  before  she  has  reached 


a  good  size.  We  can  see  no  object,  how¬ 
ever,  in  delaying  freshening  until  she  is 
three  years  old.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
too  costly.  The  average  productive  life 
of  cows  is  only  about  five  years,  and  the 
cost  is  large  enough,  when  they  freshen 
at  two  years. 

We  also  believe  that  if  the  feed  that 
would  be  fed  during  the  three  years  were 
given  to  the  heifer  during  the  first  two 
years  of  her  life,  that  is  if  she  were  fed 
fifty  percent  more  food,  she  will  be  as 
big  or  bigger  at  two  years  as  she  would  at 
three  on  the  smaller  ration,  and  that  she 
will  make  a  better  cow  at  less  cost. 


Why  Camel  leads  the  "world 


^GOODNESS  has  made  Camels 
the  leader  of  the  world  that  they 
are  today.  Goodness  means  the 
quality  of  the  tobaccos  from 
which  they  are  made,  the  skill 
with  which  the  tobaccos  are 
blended  to  bring  out  the  fra¬ 
grance,  to  produce  the  mildness, 
to  give  that  subtle  quality  and 
taste  that  smokers  find  only  in 


Goodness  means  such  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  uniformity  that  the  bil¬ 
lionth  or  the  trillionth  Camel 
is  sure  to  be  just  as  good  as 
the  first.  It  means  the  honesty, 
the  truthfulness,  the  sincerity 
of  purpose  to  make  and  keep 
Camel  the  leader — the  cigarette 
most  preferred  by  the  greatest 
number. 
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With  the 

RADIO  MAN 


Brainard  Foote 


Caring  for  Radio  “B" 
Eliminators 

HIGH  grade  “B”  eliminator  is  al¬ 
most  always  trouble-proof.  Many  of 
the  home-made  kind  and  some  of  the  less 
costly  commercial  makes  may  be  damaged 
if  they  are  carelessly  operated,  or  if  by 
chance  the  tubes  in  the  set  should  sud¬ 
denly  go  out,  through  a  loose  connection 
or  other  cause. 

Or  should  the  plus  wire  to  the  elimina¬ 
tor  get  loose  the  same  thing  might  hap¬ 
pen.  The  damage  usually  is  in  burnt-out 
resistance  units  or  in  blown  fixed  con¬ 
densers.  The  cause  can  be  found  in  a 
sudden  rise  in  voltage  once  the  “load"  of 
the  set  is  taken  off.  A  good  “B”  elimina¬ 
tor  will  not  be  harmed  by  such  an  ac¬ 
cident,  as  the  voltage  does  not  rise  much 
nor  are  the  condensers  likely  to  blow  even 
if  it  could. 

In  operating  a  set,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  “B”  eliminator  is  not  left  “on" 
when  the  set  is  turned  off.  Preferably  a 
single  switch  should  be  provided  to  turn 
)oth  off  at  the  same  instant.  If  the  elimi¬ 
nator  is  of  the  type  using  a  tube  one 
should  try  to  burn  the  tube  as  low  as  can 
be  and  still  have  the  milliammeter  show 
a  sufficient  reading.  Even  if  one  hasn’t 
a  meter,  the  music  is  itself  a  fairly  good 
evidence  of  sufficient  voltage  from  the 
eliminator.  Of  course,  if  the  set  does  not 
lave  a  “C”  battery,  more  current  will  be 
required  than  should  be  and  the  elimina¬ 
tor  tube  cannot  be  burned  as  dimly  as  it 
might  otherwise. 

How  to  Ruin  Your  Radio  Tubes 

EVERAL  methods  whereby  your  tubes 
may  be  rapidly  depleted  of  their 
energy  and  quickly  be  brought  to  the 
“dead”  condition  are  listed  as  follows 

1.  Burning  them  one  whit  more  brightly 
than  really  necessary  for  clarity  and 
volume. 

2.  Avoiding  the  use  of  a  “C  ’  battery 
because  it’s  too  much  trouble  to  put  one 
in  and  thereby  running  the  tube  at  too 
high  a  plate  current  value.  (Besides  wast¬ 
ing  “B”  battery  money.) 

3.  Jarring,  banging  or  dropping  tubes 
to  weaken  filaments  and  loosen  internal 
elements. 

4.  Allowing  power  tubes  to  operate 
with  too  little  “C”  battery. 

5.  Adjusting  the  voltage  on  the  high 
side  of  the  “B”  eliminator  to  a  higher  point 
than  needed  for  clear  reception. 

6.  Running  detector  tubes  on  any 
higher  “B”  battery  than  required. 


Camel. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS 


Have  a  Camel! 

TOBACCO  COjMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


©  1927 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
Decause  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
orepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  sucribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

*6i  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


KILL  ( 
MIC£ 

£  RATS 

INSTANTLY  W/TH 


25* 


INSIST  ON  ESSEX 

ACCEPT  NO  SUBSTITUTES 

AT  ALL 
DRUGGIST  S 
IF  YOUR  OfiUGG  ■ST 
cannot suppo  YOU 
WRITE.  US  DIRECT 
OlVirslO  HIS  NAME 

ROEBERS.KUEBLER  CO- 

NEWARK.  N.J- 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  t.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer. 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  f»r  50  Yeirt. 

Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL.  PAINT  BOOK  tel^s  aH ^bout^Painj 

nnd  Painting  for  Dumb}  hty.  rKRKi  OFFER. 
Sample  Cards  and  our  I  REE  DELIVER*  ur  r  n, 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEX. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est. 1SK 

.252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


NEWTON  •* 

('ompoun/t . 


Stuek 


H.av.*,  Cough*.  CondW.l* 
or,  Worms.  Moot  for  coiv. 
Two  coo.  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  tl.2S 
per  can.  Dealer,  or  by  malL 
Th*  Nowion  Remedy  Oa* 
T.I.d.,  OMo. 


Charging  Radio  Battery  In  Cars 

I  run  my  car  a  great  deal  but  seldom  at 
night  and  the  battery  is  always  fu my 
charged  as  well  as  I  can  make  out.  Coyia 
I  have  an  extra  battery  for  my  radio  ana 
change  it  for  the  car  battery  to  let  tne 
car  charge? 

Certainly  and  the  writer  has  done  this 
very  stunt  himself.  Better  not  let  your 
radio  battery  get  too  low  if  you  ex* 
pect  to  have  it  run  the  starter  of  your  car 
before  it  is  charged — particularly  OIt  a 
cold  morning  when  the  oil  is  congealc 
and  stiff.  Furthermore,  a  radio  battery 
is  hardly  adequate  for  starting  service. 
You  could  use  a  radio  style  battery  n  y°1^ 
start  and  warm  your  car  in  the  morning 
with  the  car  battery  and  then  change  tor 
charging.  Preferably  have  two  heavy 
batteries  of  the  auto  type  and  use  one 
them  for  your  radio  set,  with  clip  con¬ 
nectors.  Add  distilled  water  frequently 
and  change  them  from  car  to  set  beio 
the  radio  battery  is  all  run  down.  A  'e  - 
good  idea. 

The  Edison  Type  Dry  Cell 

Would  ypu  give  your  opinion, 

Edison  type  cell  for  “B”  and  A 
work?  ,• pa 

The  Edison  battery  is  a  very  long-i-y-u 
power  unit,  rechargeable  and  on<-  “ 
cannot  be  harmed  by  over-discharge,  < 
charge  and  even  short-circuiting.  » 
ting  this  type  for  “B”  service,  use  c 
get  a  good  make  as  in  the  cheap  t>PL  j 
tact  between  inside  connecting  wires  ‘ 
the  electrodes  is  poor  and  sometimes 
noisiness  in  the  set. 
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Farmers  Need  Electric  Power  Service 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


be  divided  by  the  number  of  users  and 
each  will,  therefore,  have  a  smaller  part 
of  the  fixed  charges  to  pay-  for. 

There  is  much  clerical  and  office 
work  connected  with  the  selling  of  elec¬ 
trical  service.  Meters  must  be  read, 
readings  entered  in  books,  bills  made 
out  and  collected.  There  must  be  a  ser¬ 
vice  department  to  answer  calls  when 
a  customer’s  service  for  some  reason 
gets  out  of  order.  There  is  an  engineer¬ 
ing  department,  a  sales  department,  a 
purchasing  department,  an  accounting 
department.  All  these  items  in  the 
business  cost  money.  The  total  of  all 
the  costs  between  the  power-house  and 
the  customer  accounts  for  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  current  at  the  pow¬ 
er-house  and  the  price  it  is  necessary 
to  charge  the  user. 

Public  Service  Commission 
Regulates  Rates 

There  are  no  secrets  in  the  public  util¬ 
ity  business.  Accounts  are  required  to 
be  kept  in  the  greatest  detail  and  re¬ 
ports  are  filed  with  the  Public  Service 
Commission.  Similar  detailed  reports 
are  required  by  the  Tax  Commission. 
No  securities  may  be  issued  without  the 
consent  of  the  Public  Service  Commis¬ 
sion,  which  demands  full  information 
about  the  purpose  for  which  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  securities  will  be  spent.  Re¬ 
ports  of  the  expenditures  must  be  made 
so  that  the  Commission  may  check  these 
with  its  authorization.  All  new  con¬ 
struction  must  be  reported  to  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Information  must  be  furnish¬ 
ed  as  to  meters  tested  and  their  accur¬ 
acy  and  as  to  interruptions  of  service, 
their  cause  and  their  duration. 

I  lius  the  Commission  has  full  in¬ 
formation  about  the  financial  affairs  of 
tne  companies  and  their  service,  and  is 
in  position  to  determine  at  any  time 
whether  the  rates  they  charge  are  ‘"fair 
and  reasonable  ’  as  the  law  stipulates 
tn<.\\  must  be.  The  rates  charged  must 
be  the  same  for  everyone  “under  the 
same  or  .  substantially  similar  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions”.  They  must 
produce  no  more  than  a  fair  return  to 
'he  company  on  the  value  of  its  prop¬ 
erty  used  in  furnishing  service.  They 
may  be  changed  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  Commission.  There  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  different  rates— that  is,  rates 
which  automatically  produce  different 
Prices  for  service,  according  to  different 
conditions  of  use.  But  the  Commission 
atlords  protection  to  all  users  of  service 
by  requiring  the  companies  to  maintain 
Kites  which  are  “fair  and  reasonable” 
according  to  the  conditions  which  exist. 

'Kl  the  electrical  companies,  which  ex- 
kt  to  sell  their  service  and  naturally 
v  ant  to  sell  as  much  of  it  as  possible, 

-  ’  e'ery  incentive  against  over-charg- 

”lg’  'yhich  obviously  would  reduce  the 
,!>c  ot  their  product. 


service.  In  the  State  are  188,000  farms, 
so  13  percent  of  them  are  using  electric 
service  furnished  by  the  power  com¬ 
panies.  The  investment  in  these  farm 
lines  is  about  $16,000,000. 

Power  Companies  Want  to  Serve 
Farmers 

The  system  of  charging  for  farm  ser¬ 
vice  which  has  made  most  headway  in 
this  State  gives  the  farmer  the  option 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  wall  make  a 
contribution  toward  the  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  the  line  to  reach  his  farm.  The 
company  will  build  the  line  and  pay 
for  it,  in  consideration  of  a  minimum 
monthly  guarantee  of  so  much,  the  rate 
a  kilowatt-hour  being  the  rate  charged 
to  urban  customers  of  the  company. 
The  farmer  may  or  may  not  use  suf¬ 
ficient  current  at  that  rate  to  equal  the 
minimum  monthly  charge,  but  in  all 
human  probability  he  will  do  so  in  a 
short  time  as  he  adds  new  appliances 
even  if  he  does  not  do  so  at  once.  By 
making  a  payment  toward  the  cost  of 
building  the  line,  the  farmer  may  obtain 
service  on  a  smaller  monthly  guaran¬ 
tee:  by  a  still  larger  payment  toward 
the  line  cost,  on  a  still  smaller  minimum 
monthly  payment.  These  minimum 
monthly  guarantees*  are  scaled  so  that 
the  line  will  be  approximately  self-sup¬ 
porting,  taking  into  account  whether  the 
the  farmer  makes  a  contribution  toward 
building  the  lines  or  makes  none.  When 
new  customers  come  on  the  line,  the 
minimum  monthly  payment  of  each  is 
reduced  in  proportion,  adjustments  be¬ 
ing  made  at  the  end  of  each  year.  Thus 
the  company  obtains  a  revenue  suffic¬ 
ient  to  assure  it  against  loss  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  service,  and  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
abled  to  make  an  arrangement  for  pur¬ 
chasing  the  service  which  best  suits  his 
convenience. 

Electrical  companies  want  to  sell 
farm  service.  Having  franchises  in 
rural  territory,  they  have  both  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  furnish  service,  assumed  with 
tJte  acceptance  of  the  franchise,  and  a 
desire  common  to  all  business  concerns 
to  mciease  their  business  each  year. 
But  they  can  not  be  expected  to,  and 
cannot  afford  to  lose  money  on  new 
business.  If  they  did,  they  would  soon 
be  in  a  position  where  they  would  have 
to  charge  higher  rates  to  their  existing 
customers.  They  have  to  see  their  way 
clear  to  make  each  line  stand  on  its  own 
feet  financially — to  pay  for  itself;  which 
means  having  customers  on  it  using 
curi  ent  enough  to  produce  an  aggregate 
revenue  equal  to  the  $300  or  $400  fixed 
charges  a  mile  and  the  other  costs  of 
furnishing  the  service.  When  a  line  is 
self-supporting,  the  company  is  able  to 
extend  it  to  reach  new  customers  or  to 
build  another. 


Companies  Must  Make  a  Profit 

Cie  power  company,  in  reason,  can- 
«ot  be  expected  to  make  a  considerable 
Cstm.ent  111  farm  service  lines  and  sell 
-  service  at  a  loss.  The  farmer,  being 

•  ' easonabffi  individual  and  a  business 
warn  d<fS  n0t  expect  that-  Re  does  not 
servi/1ranty’i  wbich  's  wll*t  electrical 
be  ~.furn,sbed  tG  Jlim  at  a  Ioss  would 
elect,-,’ rf  probIem  involved  in  getting 
of  ?nin  '  SerV!Ce  ,to  farms  is  the  problem 
lines  t  8  t,He  ,bmIdlllg  of  distribution 
gettinor  rCfCh  the  farms  and  then  of 

.ettmg  customers  on  each  line  using 
support"1  CUrrTen.t  to  make  thc  hnes  self? 

lent  and"8’  13  botb  &  financial  prob- 
"  and  a  sales  problem. 

ferem  Pr°bl?m  is  be5nS  attacked  in  dif- 
successfim S  ry  d'fferent  companies,  but 

xp,r of  viiw 

Yo7kys9('T  miles  of  New 

000  fan  a  \^Vmg  approximately  25,- 
durine-  +u”  lh'S  represents  an  increase, 

distribution  ypar  l926’  °f  1924  niiles  of 
farms  h?  -  mes  and  more  than  6,000 
hawng  central  station  electric 


Farmers  Must  Invest  Money,  Too 

-  .  The  farmer  obviously  has  bis  finan¬ 
cial  problem.  He  must  have  his  home 
and  buildings  wired.  He  must  buy  ap¬ 
pliances  for  the  home — the  labor — sav¬ 
ers  which  represent  convenience  and 
time-saving;  and  he  must  buy  a  motor 
or  motors  and  farm  machinery  for  elec¬ 
tric  drive..  It  is  the  aggregate  invest¬ 
ment  required  for  wiring  and  equipment 
which  delays  farm  electrification  rather 
than  the  cost  of  the  electrical  service, 
winch  seldom  proves  to  be  an  obstacle.’ 

The  power  companies  are  doing  much 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  profitable ’use  of 
electrical  service.  They  took  the  lead 
m  the  formation  of  the  Farm  Research 
Council,  whose  purpose  is  to  ascertain 
and  recommend  desirable  applications 
of  electricity  to  farm  tasks.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  power 
companies  and  manufacturers  of  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  and  apparatus.  It  car¬ 
ries  on  experiments  and  reports  their 
results  through  bulletins.  Similar  work 
is  being  done  for  the  women  in  farm 
homes  by  a  group  representing  the 
( Continued  on  page  27) 


A  good  looking  farm  is  always  worth  more  than  one  that 
appears  run  down  and  shabby.  You  know  how  some  farm 
places,  even  with  the  most  simple  houses  and  common  every 
day  bams  and  sheds,  just  seem  to  invite  you  in,  and  look  like 
mighty  fine  places  to  own  and  live  in.  Look  closely  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  just  a  matter  of  keeping  the  buildings  well 
painted,  the  grounds  neat,  orderly  and  well  fenced. 


Paint — one  of  the  cheapest  things  you  can  buy — can  accom¬ 
plish  more  in  keeping  up  appearances  than  any  other  one 
thing.  Paint  brings  a  look  of  prosperity  to  the  farm.  It 
shows  that  the  owner  is  a  shrewd  man  who  takes  pride  in  his 
place  and  knows  that  a  protecting  coat  of  paint  keeps  away 
rot  and  the  effects  of  weather,  thus  saving  many  dollars  in 
repairs  or  rebuilding.  A  well  cared  for,  well  painted  place  is 
always  worth  more,  and  is  easier  to  sell.  You  can’t  make  a 
better  investment  than  the  small  amount  of  time  and  money 
required  for  painting. 


Use  good  paint,  a  kind  that  has  been  climate  tested  right  in 
your  county.  Your  local  “Farm  Service’’  Hardware  Man 
as  and  handles  lots  of  paint,  he  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  tell  exactly  what  can  be  expected  from  different  kinds, 
bee  him  before  you  buy,  it’s  the  sure  way  of  your  getting  the 

IIghtFlLind  ^°r  y°ur  own  i°b*  **e  can  also  tell  you  all  about 
the  different  ways  of  applying  paints,  the  best  brushes  to  use, 
how  to  prepare  the  old  surface  or  whatever  else  you  may 
want  to  know  about  it.  If  your  place  needs  fixing  up, 
don  t  forget  that  the  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
is  also  the  most  economical  place  to  buy  the  fencing, 
roofings  and  builders’  hardware  that  you  may  need! 


Your  “ Farm  Service’* 
Hardware  Men. 
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Dry  Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis 
Builds  Bone  and  Shell 
Develops  Muscle 
Stimulates  Growth 
Promotes  Health. 

Good  j  Baby  Chicks 

for  |  Growing  Calves 

Send  Coupon,  for  Full  Information 


1  Dairymen’s  League  Co -op.  Ass  n,  Inc 
,  120  West  42nd  St.  Production  Dept.  Name  _ 
New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  Address 

and  prices  on  Dry  Skim 
Milk  without  charge  or  Feed 

obligation  to  me.  Dealer 


BABY 


CHICKS 


■SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


•„U| HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
oure  bred  neavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
tolled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Onr 
“SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  both 
wrnontYittKER' PLEASURE  and  profit.  100%  Live  Delivery. 

Postpaid  to  your  door  50  100  500  _ 

Wh  ,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ..$6.75  $13.00  $62.50 

Barred  •4  Wh.  Koeks  .  7.75  15.00  J2.50 

S.  &  R  C.  Reds  . .  7.75  15.00  (3:50 

Sil-  &  Wh.  Wyandots  ......  8.25  16.00  7/.o0 

Wh.  &  Buff  Oroington  &  Rocks  8.25  16.00  77  ^0 

Heavy  Assorted,  100,  $12.  Assorted  all  breeds,  100,  $10. 
Bank  Ref.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Member  of  I.B.C.A. 
TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST  Ohio  Hatcheries. 
Careftn  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


MATING  ONLY. 

LOWEST  PRICES 

500  1000 

$62.50  $120.00 

67.50  130.00 


75.00 

55.00 


105.00 
Order  di 


200,000  Chicks  1927  one 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS. . 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  .  .  $13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  ......  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen's  Strain”  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  - 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  -  — 

rect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

NEW  CHICKEN  BOOK 

Breeders  and  lovers  of  chickens  are 
requested  to  write  immediately  for 

COOLEY’S  NEW  1927  CHICKEN 
BOOK,  40  NEW  PICTURES,  a  guide 
to  HIGHER  home  flock  EGG  YIELD 
and  GREATER  PROFITS.  I  have 
20  years'  practical  experience  back  of 
what  I  write  and  am  oldest,  largest 
_____  owner-managed  chick  hatchery  in 

America.  No  Charge  for  booklet.  Write  for  it  today. 
ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  62  Success  St„  Frenchtown,  N.  J. 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns 
Buff  &  BI.  Leghorns 

Auconas  . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds 
Barred  Rocks  .  . . 

S.  C.  -  BI.  Alinoreas 


25 

50 

100 

$6.00 

$11.00 

...  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

.  .  .  3.25 

6.00 

11.00 

...  3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

. .  .  3.75 

6.50 

12.50 

.  .  .  3.75 

&.50 

12.50 

6.50 

12.50 

7.50 

14.00 

.  .  .  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  -from  culleo 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Chicks 


25 

50 

100 

.$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

.  4.25 

7.75 

14.50 

.  4.75 

8.75 

16.50 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure,  bred,  ■  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks.  ■ 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg.  .. 

Barred  Rocks.  R.  !.  Reds  . .  4.25 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R,  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years'  hatching  experience. 

If  you  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
— free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100  fs  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early ,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  Box  33,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100 % 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bar, -It,  Bucvrus.  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

fYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  4,  Bloomvllle,  Ohio. 

Baby  Chicks  prVces  25  so  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.75  $11.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.75  13,00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.50  4.75  0.00 

%e  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlistervi  lie.  Pa. 

'ZYCTnrH  BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  se< 
„  them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  high  quality 

Carefully  selected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  Ulus 
trated  catalog  tells  all  the  ahwy. 

J.  w.  Ossage  Hatehcoo*2o Matn  at. .  Ottawa.  OM 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita¬ 
ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTST0WN,  H.  J. 

LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brotvn  Leghorns  ..$12.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  . .  10.00 

B.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain..  20.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa,  ...  Box  No.  161 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers, 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich 


ft 


el 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $11  $52.50  $100 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  11  52.50  100 

Basom’s  Barred  Hocks  13  62.50  120 

li.  I.  Reds  13  62.50  120 

Black  Sfinorcas  13  62.50  “120 

Odds  and  Ends  0  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  blood-tested,  trap-nested,  pure 
bred  hens  mated  to  vigorous  cockerels.  $16  per 
100,  $77  per  500.  $150  per  1000.  Circular.  EDGAR  A. 
ZELLER,  Box  A,  2014  Manada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penn  a. 

Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

8c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


fHIflfS  $•  c-  w-  Le«-  S12- 

L'illv.Ikij  uivf>d  sio.  oer  hundn 


o  .,  Barred  Rocks  $14. 

-  Mixed  $io.  per  hundred.  Post-paid.  Bred  un¬ 
der  my  supervision  fiom  free  range  stock.  Clrcplar  free. 

L  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30  Me  AL1STERVILLE,  TA 


|  Around  the  Hen  House 

How  They  Hatch  Chicks  in 
Egypt 

IT  may  surprise  many  who  regard  the 
hatching  cf  chickens  with  artificial  heat 
as  a  modern  method,  to  learn,  that  in  Cairo 
250  years  ago,  eggs  were  hatched  on  a 
commercial  scale  without  the  use  of  hens. 

A  Dutch  traveller,  one  Corneille  le 
Bruyn,  in  1675,  w  'tes  in  his  book,  “A 
Voyage  to  the  Levant,”  “Among  the  re¬ 
markable  things  to  be  seen  at  Cairo,  it 
seems  to  be  a  thing  incredible  to  say,  that 
they  can  hatch  chickens  without  a  hen’s 
sitting  upon  the  eggs,  and  far  more  un¬ 
likely  that  they  should  sell  these  chickens 
by  the  bushel.  But  both  of  these  things  are 
true  and  are  done  after  this  manner:  The 
eggs  are  laid  in  ovens  which  they  have 
learned  to  heat  so  moderately  as  to  be  like 
the  natural  heat  of  hens.  These  oven  are 
built  in  a  low  place,  almost  under  ground, 
and  are  made  of  earth,  round  within, 
and  the  hearth  or  floor  covered  with  flax 
and  cows  hair  on  which  the  eggs  are 
placed. 

The  ovans  are  arranged  in  two  groups 
of  six,  in  each  group  are  two  rows,  one 
over  another,  three  ovens  in  each  row. 
Separating  the  groups  is  an  alley  so  nar¬ 
row  that  when  I  entered  it  the  heat  and 
vapor  had  like  to  have  choked  me. 

Begin  Hatching  Early 

They  begin  to  heat  the  ovens  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  the  hatching  continues  over  a 
period  of  four  months.  The  heat  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  cow  and  camel  dung  which  they 
clap  very  warm  at  the  mouth  of  each 
oven  and  put  fresh  from  time  to  time  as 
it  cools.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  they  lay 
in  the  eggs  to  the  number  of  8coo  in 
epch  oven.  After  six  days  they  take  the 
eggs  out  and  hold  against  the  sun  to  see 
which  are  bad,.  The  good  are  then  shut 
up  in  the  ovens  and  left  without  touching 
till  the  one  and  twentieth  day  when  the 
chickens  begin  to  peep  out  of  thei-  "shells. 
Tis  a  very  diverting  sigh  to  see  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  these  chickens,  some  of  which  peep 
out  only  with  their  heads,  others  come  half 
way,  and  others  finite,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  got  out  of  the  shell,  they  run  across 
those  eggs.  When  the  eggs  are  thus 
turned  into  chickens,  they  gather  them  all 
together,  and  putting  them  into  measures 
of  a  bushel,  they  sell  them  to  any  that 
have  a  mind  for  them.  In  the  four  months 
spent  in  infs  business  they  lay  about  300,- 
000  tc  hatch  but  they  do  not  all  come  to 
good. 

Done  in  Other  Countries 

A  great  many  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  cannot  be  done  but  in  Egypt,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  constitution  of  the  air;  hut 
the  Duke  of  Florence  has  evinced  the  con¬ 
trary,  for  having  sent  to  Egypt  for  a  man 
experienced  in  the  matter,  the  project  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  I  have  like¬ 
wise  heard  that  the  same  has  been  prac¬ 
tised  in  Poland,  and  i  am  persuaded  that 
it  may  he  done  anywhere,  with  this  pre¬ 
caution  only,  that  it  be  in  a  place  under¬ 
ground  where  no  air  can  enter.  But  the 
greatest  difficulty  consists  in  affording  an 
exact  degree  of  heat,  regulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difference  of  the  climates,  for 
too  much  or  too  little  will  quite  spoil 
the  operation. 

Those  who  are  of  a  nice  palate  say  that 
chickens  hatched  after  this  manner  are 
not  so  well  tasted  as  those  which  are 
hatched  by  hens,  but  I  believe  the  whole 
difference  lies  in  the  imagination  only,  and 
were  there  any,  yet  still  it  would  be  a 
great  matter  to  imitate  nature  so  well.” 


Likes  Black  Leghorns 

/^\THER  breed  boosters  can  sing  the 
praises  of  their  stock  all  they  want. 
But  there  is  just  one  best  breed  of  poul¬ 
try  for  me  and  that’s  Black  Leghorns. 
I  have  kept  Black  Leghorns  for  a  dozen 
years.  And  have  made  more  money 
with  them  than  my  neighbors  with  other 
breeds.  I  get  about  50%  egg  yield  all 


White  Diarrhea 


Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades 
in  Preventing  White  Diarrhea 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
osing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
)y  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept  428,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a  $1.00 
iox  of  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing  for 
this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.”— Mrs. 
Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 


Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  -water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 

Mrs;  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek. 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  1 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
428,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  W  alko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  niy 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  -  I  have  found  this  compan) 
thoroughly,  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  .mail.”— Mrs.  0.  JV  • 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk  postage 
irepaid- — so  you  can  see  for  youi  se 
vhat  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  to 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks,  bo  you 
tan  prove — as  thousands  have  proven 
hat  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
reble,  even  quadruple  your  PWr-R 
Send  50c  for  package  of  Walko  (o r  ■D- 
or  extra  large  box)— give  i-t  in  all 
ng  water  and  watch  results.  J- 0 
ind  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  y 
ost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  a  • 
Fou  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  r 
und  )mur  money  promptly  if  you  0 
and  it  the  greatest  little  cluck 
rou  ever  used.  The  Pioneer  Ra  t  ‘ 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  ot 
guarantee.  ____ _ _ 


ALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  428 
Waterloo,  Iowa.  f  1  $1 

Send  me  the  [  1  50c  regular  size  (or  l^hite 
inomlcal  large  size)  package  o.  Send  it  otl 
irrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  rtsK.  ,  nly 

ir  positive  guarantee  to  prompt  y  en- 

ney  if  not  satisfied,  m  e,ver.v1'v^'  order, 
sing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money 

:ck  or  currency  acceptable.) 


Name 

Town 


»  F  . . 

State . . .  •  •  .  ackage 

Mark  (X)  in  square  two  and 

wanted.  Large  package  contains  au 
one-third  times  as  much  as  smalt. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1927 

- 


HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 


Hardy,  productive  strains  that  put  the  extra  dollars 
In  your  bank  book — that’s  why  hard-headed,  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  keep  coining  back  season  after  | 
season  with  bigger  orders.  ACT  NOW — and  begin 
taking  off  YOUR  extra  profits  this  year. 

Full  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  tny  big  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE. 


Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes 


Box  29 

Frenchtoum  U  J 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


«? 


CERTIFIED 

IPOTEOTr 

BREEDERS 


SB®. 

Member  Mass.  Ass'n 


Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Pen  2JOO  Eggs 
FARMINGDALE 
3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 
OTTAWA,  Canada 
Uth  Pen  2001  Eggs 
Watch  our  pens  at  Storrs, 
Farmingdale  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circolar  No.  8 
Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


BUY  CHICKS 

'Jwm A  PauLmam 


BECAUSE  u'f.Tn, ,7ea r„ . ,5™w  thousands  of 


.  ,  .  -  -  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS  to  keep  our 

Plant  of  6,000  layers  on  a  profitable  basis. 

YOU  ?ot  tbe  benefit  of  16  years  of  breeding  that  has 
,*  bred  into  our  chicks  health  and  the  ability  to 

down'  maZ  l°n?  penod  good  sized  without  breaking 

tiown  under  winter  egg  production. 

FREE  ™r5iUla*,e??ialninB  bow  one  of  °,u-  customers 

bill  „nri  ade  $I/,445  on  357  1>[)LLETS,  over  his  feed 
Dept,  a  "y  otber  fae,s  ab0llt  our  heeding  farm. 


REn  eigenrauch  farms 

red  bank  new  jersey 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

^ n u u i !ir i i ^ Vt ntn  u° ^  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 

Bred  ill dl„‘v  n11  d^AS0O!las  &  Brown  leghorns  $12  per  100 
nrui  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  jiq  ner  inn 

Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &' Buff  P  10° 

.  Orpingtons .  nn  inn 

8'°  or  ™ore  50c  P"  lOo'l^'Uve'd'eiivefy  Va?alog  free 

SEIOFi  Tail  ar/nLCe-  ^ace  to  buy  from  twite — 

IOELT0N  FARMS,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


winter.  Not  only  are  they  the  greatest 
layers  of  nice  large  white  eggs  which 
sell  for  highest  price,  but  they  are  the 
healthiest  and  strongest.  Chicks  are 
very  easy  to  raise — it  takes  poison  to 
kill  them.  Also  the  Black  Leghorns  are 
always  so  nice  and  clean  looking.  While 
a  white  feathered  fowl  looks  like  a  dirty 
drowned  rat  when  wet  and  dirty. 

I  keep  about  800  of  these  Black  Beau¬ 
ties  and  buy  my  chicks.  Have  bought 
from  him  for  years.  Market  buyers  of 
broilers  pay  as  much  for  the  broilers 
as  any  other  breed.  Fact  the  Black- 
Leghorn  dresses  the  nicest  yellowest 
skin  you  ever  saw. — J.  E.  H. 

Editors  Note:— We  feel  that  a  good 
rule  to  follow  in  selecting  a  breed  of 
poultry  is  to  select  one  which  the  other 
farmers  in  the  community  already  keep, 
rather  than  one  which  is  not  represent¬ 
ed  on  other  farms  in  the  locality.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  breeding  the 
same  variety  that  your  neighbors  have. 

In  the  first  place,  the  eggs  from  the 
community  will  be  uniform.  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  purchase  additional 
breeding  stock.  Sales  of  your  stock 
will  be  easier  to  make  and  as  a  general 
rule  the  most  work  in  breeding  has 
been  done  in  varieties  which  are  the 
most  popular. 

We  are  very  glad,  however,  to  give 
you  the  experience  of  our  subscriber 
with  Black  Leghorns.  They  are  simply 
one  variety  of  the  leghorn  breed  and 
there  is  no  question  but  that  they  do 
lay  very  fine  eggs  and  that  just  as  much 
success  can  be  obtained  with  them  ss 
with  any  breed,  particularly  ;f  the  own¬ 
er  is  especially  fond  of  them.  Aside 
from  the  question  of  choosing  a  breed 
that  is  well  represented  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  problem  of  the  variety  to 
select  is  one  of  personal  preference  and 
every  man  will  obtain  the  best  success 
by  choosing  the  breed  which  he  likes 
best.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
other  men  who  have  had  experience 
with  Black  Leghorns. 


BETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


R,  .  .  $12  to  $25  per  100 

•lotted  J,"rd  JUn!e  1{0;;ks’  'Vhi,e  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
py  Blaek,  Glants-  Island  Reds,  Black 

20009  S,„„?M0wn  a'ld  "hite  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas— 
range  Fl£eSt  ,Pur''bred-  heavY  Producing,  free 

Safe®  Delivery  Guaranteed.  inspeetion’  100% 

Ulster  poultry  farms,  box  4o,  walden,  n.  ». 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

for  ’health  m0re,,and  pay  ?ou  bett«r.  Every  flock  cullea 
sits  “x  ‘  rt'  um  P,rodIue,fon  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer- 
Reav  r  V,r!te  Legbo,r,ns  $13«  B-  Rock,  W.  Rock,  R.  1. 
Mi  $12  ’w  '  r  ns’ 1 V ’  Wy*™ottes  $16’  IleavY  Assort- 
ery  guaranlppri^D1  ,Buck,llngs  a  hundred.  Live  deliv- 
thu  aa Sr.10?.1?  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
s  ad-  S0UDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus.  0. 


Hens  Or  Pullets 

Do  pullets  or  hens  lay  the  more  eqqs 
as  a  rule?  Is  it  profitable  to  sell  the 
hens  and  keep  only  pullets? — H.  W  R 
Pennsylvania. 

^LL  experiments  show  that  most  hens 
lay  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  their  pullet  year  and  that  they  lay 
a  few  less  every  year  of  their  lives.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  not  feel  that  this  warrants 
selling  them  when  they  are  a  year  old. 
The  average  production  of  the  hens  may 
be  kept  about  even  with  that  of  the  pul¬ 
lets  by  the  simple  expedient  of  culling 
out  the  poor  hens.  It  is  easier  to  do 
this  with  hens  than  it  is  with  pullets,  and 
so  the  average  of  the  hens  which  are  kept 
may  be  as  much  or  more  than  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  entire  flock  of  pullets  which 
may  have  been  culled  very  little. 


BESI  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

JLcte2  r,‘S  .  10c  each  ' 

S  paid-  AU  freV 


T  ]  r.  hill*ide  poultry  farm 

1  '■  Fh™““"  P,. 


DAY-OLD  BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

MINORCA  FARM  "e‘ght  stock’  Eggs’  Pullets- 

A  farm,  .  P0RT  trevorton,  pa. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  for  Chicks 

How  much  cod  liver  should  we  mix  with 
a  mash  for  chicks  and  what  is  the  best 
way  to  mix  it?— G.  H.,  New  York. 

ADD  a  quart  of  cod  liver  oil  to  each 
100  pounds  of  mash.  The -best  way 
to  mix  it  is  To  first  mix  the  oil  with  a 
small  amount  of  mash  and  then  mix 
this  with  the  rest  of  the  mash. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


I  THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utilitv 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  gnar.)  25  50  100  500  1000 

,"lb' ’  Br”  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.50  $6.75  $12.00  $58.00  $110.00 

s.C. R. I. Reds,  YYh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas  3.75  7.25  14.00  68.50  130.00 

V'n.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  _  4.00  7.75 

lersey  Giants  . .  7.00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50  6.25 

Assorted  (odds  &  ends)  mixed  chicks  .  .  3.00  5.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


15.00  73.00 

25.00  115.00 
11.50  57.50 

9.50  47.50 

BOX  1 


140.00 


115.00 

95.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


PgHTURy  /3~j1  *E_  HAVE„,B“N  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 


from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 


pleased  customers  aU  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 
Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  In  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

100%  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid  50 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  .  $10.50 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . . .  ,.]*J  7^50 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  . !.....!.”*  '  700 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds,  Black  Minorca . ! .  s' 00 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped.  Barred  Rocks  (PC-33)  .  s  50  „„  , .  vv  uw 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas,  100,  $20.  Light  Mixed,  50,  $5:  100,  $9.'S0.  Heavy'  Mixed,  50,  $6.50:  lOo'  $12.  If  you 
have  never  purchased  2CTH  CENTURY  CHICKS  give  them  a  trial  in  1927  and  be  convinced  of  the  High  Quality  W9 
produce.  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$20.00 

$95.00 

$180.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

.  7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

.  8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

.  8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

2QTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

EMPIRE  CHICKS 


So.!d  by  "^nsathiaker  prices 
'l0 't.  One  is  loAA1  ce,for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
5°oks  3  and  4  °yoS  wmAed  “  Soi°rs- other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Company,  334  H  Street  tfr[,r,sS  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
_stablished  26  yJs  r'  ?lgh!ands-  Massachusetts. 

Largest  *  °.undtcr  of  Squab  Industry  26  Years 

>#  Orcedtni  slock  ntrjvhere  on  three  months'  trial. 


According  to  G.  S.  Vickers,  field  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ohio  Accredited  Hatcheries  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  experiments  at 
the  Kansas.  Agricultural  College  show  a 
direct  relationship  between  sunshine  and 
hatchability.  Five  to  seven  days  after  the 
buds  weie  In  the  sun,  a  decided  Increase 
in  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  was  noticed. 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  it  lakes  a  few 
days  for  the  effects  of  the  sun  to  register 
on  the  eggs. 


will  make  you  money  because  they  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 
cicuP|-  _  .  _  contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  a3 

A«„,els’  •  Uompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  . $6.25 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  B.  Minorcas  .  7  25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes'.'”!!!.”!!!!!’  7'.75 

F MPI uATrdu Uow  nd  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref.— Peoples  Bank. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


too 

$12.00 

14.00 

15.00 


500 

$57.50 

67.50 

72.50 


1,000,000 


f!l!,5i.00.d,eA.‘l.AMERICAN”  0ualib  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  tht 
LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . 

Hollywood  Wb.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns, 


50 

100 

500 

$11.00 

$53.00 

..  6.75 

13.00 

62.00 

..  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

15.00 

72.00 

16.00 

77.-10 

18.00 

87.00 

22.00 

105.00 

Catalog. 

Order  chicks  NOW. 

1000 

$100.00 

120.00 

130.00 

140.00 

150.00 

170.00 

200.00 


chicks  tree  If  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


SCHWEGLERS“  THORO  BRED"  baby 
V  “LIVE  AND  LAV”  CH  ICKS 


?h«tyh^et^CaaSe  ahey-  arf  bred-  fror?  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  m  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  froni  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White. 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds! 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100 

d<urVNrye  ^Par®nteejL  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
n/^****.^^'  Write  today  for  FRF.F.  Chick  Boole 
SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BUY  GOLDEN  RULEmo  CHICKS 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 


4U,wu  weekly,  Postpaid,  per  cent  Li 
White,  Brown  Sc  Buff  Leghorns  . 
White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks  .  . 

White  Wyandots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcan 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcaa  . 

Ligrht  Brahmas.  Black  Gianta 
Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED 
Mixed,  Odds  &  Ends,  A11  Breeds  . 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Cata  osr  Free.  GGLDEf* 


Delivery 

SO 

100 

400 

600 

» 

$6.50 

$12-00 

$47.00 

$70.00 

• 

8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

84.00 

• 

8.00 

15-00 

58.00 

84.00 

•15  • 

• 

8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

90.00 

11.50 

22.00 

84.00 

• 

6.50 

12.00 

48.00 

72.00 

• 

• 

5.00 

9.00 

36.00 

54.00 

lOOO  - 
$115.00 
140.00 
140.00 
150.00 


8o*  58 


120.00 
90.00 
BUCYRUS.  OHIO 


Pure  Bred  Chicks 


From  High  Egg  Record  Flocks 

All  lending  varieties.  American  Cert-0-Culd.  21  years 
reliability.  Large  and  small  poultry  raisers  buy  our 
strong  healthy  baby  chicks  which  are  easy  to  raise.  Write 
today  for  free  catalog  and  price  list.  Quick  delivery  and 
lowest  prices.  Sent  prepaid. 

100%  live  dejivery  guaranteed 
LANT2  HATCHERY,  BOX  B,  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


ODAn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JvUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  op  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  *10  100 


up,  according 
breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  batched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  batching.  Send  for  price  list  or  call 
at  our  hatchery.  Inspection  Invited. 


SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY 
Phene  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Chicks 


CLOYD  NEf MONO, 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $12.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Reds  .  14.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Rocks  ....  13.00  per  100 

Order  Direct 

Box  9,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS: 


OUR  1  lth 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
nealthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
md  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


BABY  CHICKS hatcbcd  by  tbe  best 


'incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  ■  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Ileavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$20.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNOA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  tbe  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9F2c  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


BABY  CHICKS  ?r°perly  Hatched  -  Safe 

LniLIVD  delivery.  Barred'  Rocks 
$14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per 
hundred.  ’  . 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“1  *aw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist ** 


:  hr 


412  (22) 
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Food  for  the  Easter  Festivals 

And  Flowers  tor  Folks  Who  Want  Beauty  and  Perhaps  Financial  Returns 


EASTER  simply  would  not  be  the  great 
celebration  that  it  is  unless  the  right 
foods  were  there  to  help  out.  Here  is  a 
collection  of  recipes  suitable  to  this  sea¬ 
son  of  rejoicing.  All  have  been  tested 
and  approved  at  the  A. A.  Testing  Kitchen. 

Hot  Cross  Buns 

To  a  pint  of  scalded  milk  add  two 
tablespoon fuls  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sugar 
and  one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Allow  to 
stand  until  luke  warm,  then  add  three 
well-beaten  eggs  and  one  cup  of  flour. 
Stir  this  thoroughly,  adding  gradually 
thrt?e  cups  of  flour  and  last  of  all  a  cake 
of  compressed  yeast  softened  in  water. 
Beat  thoroughly  so  the  yeast  is  incorpor¬ 
ated.  Keep  in  a  warm  place  until  very 
light.  Then  stir  into  it  one  fourth  tea¬ 
spoon  of  cinnamon  (ground)  and  one 
fourth  pound  of  citron  put  through  the 
meat  chopper.  Dredge  the  fruit  with  flour 
and  add  more  to  knead  the  mixture.  Set 
away  to  rise  and  at  intervals  gently  push 
the  dough  down.  Make  the  dough 
into  buns  and  place  in  buttered  fins 
giving  plenty  of  room.  When  they 


Slip-011  Blouses  Are  Smart 


3014 


Nothing  is  more  popular  just  notv  than  the 
two-picce  outfit.  Pattern  3014  is  one  of  the 
best  designs  for  the  blouse  part  of  such  a 
suit  and  is  at  the  same  time  very  easy  to 
construct.  It  cuts  in  sices  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  requires  2lA  yards  of  40-tnch 
with  !4  yaid  of  27-inch  contrasting  material. 
Price  13c. 


sliced  onions  and  fry  until  browned,  then 
stir  in  a  tablespoon ful  of  flour  and  enough 
hot  water  to  make  a  smooth  creamy  sauce. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  a  little 
grated  lemon  peel  and  minced  parsley.  Add 
two  tablespoons  of  current  jelly.  When 
hot  serve  with  the  rabbit. — Mrs.  G.  G., 
New  York. 

Many  agencies  arc  at  work  popularizing 
“brer  rabbit”  as  a  meat  for  general  use. 
Rabbit  might  be  used  far  more  than  it  is 
and  this  recipe  gives  full  instructions  as 
to  how  to  prepare  one.  Rabbit  stezv  is 
another  way  of  making  the  bunny  useful. 

Baked  Eggs 

Into  a  well  buttered  baking  dish  break 
required  number  of  eggs  and  over  them 
pour  rich  creamy  milk  until  well  covered. 
Season  with  pepper  and  sauce  and  generous 
lumps  of  butter.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
— Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

This  baked  egg  recipe  is  very  similar 
to  the  escalloped  eggs  the  difference  being 
that  some  of  the  trimmings  are  left  off. 
When  cooked  and  ready  for  family  use  you 
may  find  the  baked  egg  recipe  more  speedy. 

White  Mountain  Dessert 

On  a  serving  plate  place  a  helping  of 
ice  cream  on  a  slice  of  pineapple  making 
the  cream  conical  in  shape.  Cover  with 
whipped  cream  and  top  with  a  maraschino 
cherry. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

Decorations  for  such  desserts  can  be 
made  at  home  by  candying  slices  of  apples 
using  red  coloring  in  the  syrup.  These 
bits  of  candy  fruit  may  be  thoroughly 
dried  and  kept  in  a  far  for  use  as  needed., - 

Easter  Maple  Balls 

One  cup  of  maple  sugar,  x  cup  light 
brown  sugar,  cup  of  water,  J4  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  almond  extract  and  walnut  meats. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  until  it  forms  a  soft 
ball  when  tried  in  cold  water;  then  add 
almond  extract.  When  partly  cold,  stir_ 
until  creamy  and  when  it  is  firm  knead 
until  smooth,  form  into  small  balls  and 
press  half  a  jvalnut  meat  into  each  ball. 
When  cold  and  firm  dip  into  melted 
chocolate. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

From  our  testing  kitchen  comes  the 
recommendation  that  the  amount  of  zvater- 
in  this  recipe  may  be  slightly  increased  in 
order  to  prolong  the  boiling  process  be¬ 
fore  the  soft  ball  stage  is  reached.  In 
the  case  of  any  candy  the  longer  boiling 
gives  a  chance  for  the  sugar  to  be 
thoroughly  dissolved  and  helps  to  prevent 
its  being-grainy. 


of  disposing  of  m3'  flowers  in  addition  to 
what  I  have  done  in  the  past.  Yet  I 
realize  that  I  have  done  well  in  this  way. 

My  father  can  sell  a  great  many  bunches 
of  flowers  to  his  city  customers  along 
with  his  farm  produce.  Two  or'  three 
times  a  w7eek  he  takes  from  one  to  six 
bunches,  and  takes  as  much  as  the  cus¬ 
tomers  are  willing  to  pay  for  them,  from 
ten  to  fifty  cents  each.  Many  of  the  city 
folks  like  a  fresh  bouquet  of  flowers,  but 
have  no  place  to  raise  them,  and  cannot 
afford  to  spend  much  money  for  them. 
Yet  they  often  give  me  orders  for  flowers 
for  a  special  occasion,  and  sometimes  I  find 
it  hard  to  supply  the  demand,  for  they  get 
quite  scarce  at  times. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  how  I 
send  my  flow'ers  to  the  city,  so  they  do 
not  wilt  while  being  hauled  around.  They 
keep  nicely  by  placing  them  in  cans  of 
fresh  water,  so  I  sav£  all  the  discarded 
fruits  cans  for  this  purpose.  I  pack  them 
in  small,  shallow  boxes  with  paper  around 
them,  so  they  can  be  placed  in  the  shade 
easily.  As  the  flowers  are  sold  out,  the 
cans  are  emptied  and  the  boxes  and  cans 
are-  brought  home  ready  for  the  next  trip. 

Most  any  flower  will  sell  that  will  keep 
nice  a  long  time.  I  cut  as  many  buds  with 
them  as  I  can,  so  they  last  longer.  I 
start  with  Peonies  in  the  spring,  and  fol¬ 
low  up  in  succession  with  roses,  irises, 
Gladioli,  dahlias,  asters,  snapdragons, 
larkspurs  and  any  other  kinds  that  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have,  then  I  finish  out  the  season 
with  chrysanthemums. — E.  B.  El,  Ohio. 


able  price. 

The  people  who  have  been  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  making  their  road¬ 
side  stands  look  attractive  and  still  be  con¬ 
venient  for  quick  service  found  a  great 
man}'  fine  suggestions  in  the  little  models 
provided  in  the  competition  for  that 
purpose. 

A  section  for  flowers,  a  table  or  counter 
for  wrapping  purposes,  a  cash  register  or 
strong  box  for  change,  shelving  or  crates 
for  displaying  vegetables — above  all,  order 
and  beauty — what  a  contrast  to  some  of  the 
hit-or-miss  and  at  times,  almost  repulsive 
conglomeration  we  sometimes  see  in  actual 
practice ! 

Judging  from  the  great  variety  of  roses 
on  exhibit  one  can  pick  and  choose  any 
color  or  size  he  wishes.  From  many 
viewpoints,  no  flower  is  quite  so  satis¬ 
factory  on  the  farm  as  the  rose. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  natural  “lay” 
of  the  land  was  emphasized  in  the  prize 
winning  gardens.  A  small  brook  fur¬ 
nishes  an  ideal  spot  for  the  plants  and 
shrubs  which  love  wet  soil,  pussy-willows, 
irises,  or  even  some  of  the  kitchen  herbs, 
cress,  etc.  “Truth  to  life  is  the  greatest 
art”  is  especially  fine  practice  when  grow¬ 
ing  flowers  and  in  making  home  grounds 
attractive.  If  one  can  find  out  what  a 
plant  likes  and  satisfy  its  wants  in  a  very 
natural  way — just  as  old  mother  Nature 
does  the  job — the  effect  is  more  than  apt 
to  be  lovely. 


Points  from  Flower  Show 

'  J  ’HE  annual  flower  show  at  New  York 
-*■  City  always  has  many  suggestions  for 
the  home  grower  and  for  making  home 
grounds  more  attractive.  The  exhibits  of 
garden  clubs  were  especially  suited  to  the 
needs  of  amateurs. 

Two  cottage  dooryards,  one  front  and 
one  back,  were  full  of  suggestions  for 
even  the  humblest  lover  of  flowers.  Easy 
informality  and  “homey”  charm  were 
created  by  the  lack  of  clipped  shrubbery, 
straight-sided  beds,  walks,  etc.  The  flag 
stones  in  the  winding  walk  had  grass  peep¬ 
ing  up  between,  the  flower-bed  along  the 
side  had  a  gently  curving  border;  the 


More  Power  to  Her  Arm! 

'  |  TIE  article  on  “Emergency  Mer- 
-*■  ingue”  with  comment  thereon  in  the 
issue  of  February  19  brings  to  mind  the 
early  days  of  my  housekeeping  when 
with  more  zeal  than  knowledge,  I 
searched  for  economical  recipes.  One 
day  I  happened  on  this  bit  of  wisdom: 
“One  cannot  omit  everything  but  the 
pan  and  the  recipe  and  have  the  pud¬ 
ding  nourishing  and  palatable.”  This 
brought  me  up  with  a  round  turn  and  I 
realized  afresh  that  the  main  function  of 
food  is  to  nourish. 

But  in  these  later  days  when  “fair” 
(if  ever)  and  “forty”  are  receding  into 
the  dim  distance,  but  “fat”  stands  vali¬ 
antly  by,  a  recipe  which  gives  form 


Novelty  Hemmed  and  Striped  Glass  Towels  No.  2171-73-74-75 


have  doubled  in  size  mark  with  the  cross, 
let  stand  ten  minutes,  then  put  in  oven 
and  bake  twenty  minutes.  Brush  the  buns 
with  a  mixture  of  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  dissolved  in  two  tablespoons  ful  of 
sweet  milk.  The  mark  of  the  cross  should 
be  cut  deeply  and  filled  with  icing. — Mrs. 
G.  G.,  New  York. 

These  delicious  buns  are  popular  for 
Lenten  use  generally  and  for  Good  Tri¬ 
day  especially. 

Escalloped  Eggs 

Use  stale  bread  broken  in  very  small 
pieces.  Cover  with  sufficient  milk  to  soften 
the  bread  and  season  with  butter,  pepper 
and  salt  with  a  wee  bit  of  onion.  When 
well  blended,  pour  into  a  buttered  baking 
dish  having  the  contents  about  two  inches 
deep.  Make  depressions  in  the  mixture 
and  break  eggs  one  in  each  cavity.  Sprinkle 
grated  crumbs  over  them  leaving  the 
yolks  exposed.  Dot  top  generally  with 
butter.  Season  the  eggs  and  pour  a  little 
rich  milk  over  all.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. — Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

A  generous  grating  of  cheese  mixed 
with  the  bread  crumbs  adds  greatly  to  the 
flavor  as  zvell  as  to  the  food  value  of 
escalloped  eggs.  This  dish  can  zed!  be 
used  for  a  meat  substitute. 

Fried  Rabbit 

Fried  rabbit  is  just  as  delicious  as 
fried  chicken  if  properly  prepared.  When 
dressed  and  cut  up  it  should  be  soaked  in 
salt  water  for  half  an  hour.  Then  wipe 
dry,  dip  each  piece  in  flour  and  fry  in  hot 
fat  until  done  and  well  browned,  on  both 
sides.  To  the  fat  in  the  pan  add  two  finely 


Profits  and  Pleasures  from  My 
Flower-Garden 

IT  is  much  pleasure,  to  me  to  have  a 
^  flower-garden  to  work  in  during  the 
summer,  as  I  also  love  to  talk  and  write 
about  my  flower?  the  year  around,  the 
profits  I  get  for  them  add  greatly  to  my 
pleasure.  It  makes  it  all  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  earn  some  pin-money  from  my  cut 
flowers  each  week,  and  I  use  some  of  the 
money  to  add  new  varieties  to  my  garden 
every  year.  I  like  hardy  and  annual 
flowers  the  best,  as  it  does  not  make  so 
much  work  to  keep  them  over  winter, 
but  I  like  to  have  some  dahlias  anyway. 
Gladiolus  bulbs  are  not  hard  to  keep,  but 
tedious  to  dig,  yet  they  bring  the  most 
profits. 

By  cutting  the  flowers  often,  it  pro¬ 
longs  the  blooming  season.  The  more  I 
cut  them  off.  the  more  they  bloom,  then 
by  utilizing  the  cut  flowers  for  profits,  I 
keep  them  cut  closely. 

I  do  not  sell  all  my  flowers  either,  for 
I  have  more  pleasure  in  giving  them  to 
friends  and  sick  folks  when  I  can.  Many 
times  I  take  a  bunch  to  church  and  then 
send  or  give  them  to  some  one  to  enjoy 
while  they  last. 

The  last  few  years  I  have  been  disposing 
of  my  flowers  in  a  vc ry  simple  way,  as  I 
was  only  learning  what  could  be  done  with 
them.  In  the  meantime  I  increased  my 
varieties,  and  improved  my  talents  for 
something  better,  until  now  I  see  that  if 
I  am  successful  with  my  ideals  this  coni¬ 
ine  season.  I  will  need  to  find  other  ways 


The  designs  shown  are  made  up  and  hemmed  glass  towels  with  colot ed  ^giass 
blue  or  red,  and  come  in  size  16x31  inches.  The  material  is  extra  q1'U  '  rt  showing 
toweling  that  will  give  exceptionally  good  service.  A  de*a!led  iUL,  ’  Any  of 

the  exact  color  scheme,  and  where  each  is  used  furnished  with  ea  numbers  of 

these  towels  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents.  Be  su£®  “  Bo0k  which 

towels  desired  when  ordering.  Add  twenty. five  cents  for  our  Embroidery  book  sen(J 
is  well  illustrated  and  shows  how  to  make  all  the  standard  embroidery 
orders  to  Embroidery  Dept.,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  y-  <-• _ _ — . 


plantings  near  the  house  were  evergreens 
or  irregular  heights  which  were  un¬ 
dipped;  the  porch  pillars  had  climbing 
roses  trailing  upon  them.  The  back  yard 
was  just  as  charming  as  the  front,  with 
its  neat  rows  of  vegetables,  its  sand-pile 
for  the  baby,  and  its  general  air  of  beauty 
and  usefulness.  Things  were  not  over¬ 
crowded,  the  best  effect  being  obtained  with 
the  open  stretches  of  grass,  with  beds 
along  the  edges.  Low  grading  plants  were 
placed  in  the  front  of  beds  and  graduated 
up  to  the  tallest  ones  in  the  back.  (April 
2nd  issue  of  the  A. A.  had  such  a  list  for 
annuals).  Another  idea  which  can  be 
easily  worked  out  in  many  dooryards  is  a 
rocker}7  with  small  cacti  or  desert  plants 
growing  in  the  loose  soil.  Many  of  the 
professional  exhibitors  had  fine  collec¬ 
tions  of  these  desert  plants  at  a  reason- 


without  too  much  substance  strikes  a 

responsive  chord. 

It  may  be  dietetic  heresy  but  1  Ques' 
tion  -the  statement  that  the  real  1  c,l'!  . 1 
for  adding  frostings  and  meringues  _  is 
to  increase  food  value.  My  own  opm 
ion  is  that  the  purpose  is  to  add  to  *’ 
pleasing  taste  and  appearance  ol  ° 
and  to  show  housewifely  prowess. 
are  all  commendable  aims.  In  tac 
efforts  of  the  housekeeper  to  make 
meals  a  delight  to  the  eye  as  well  as 
satisfaction  to  the  stomach  should  t J 
with  hearty  approval.  It  is  a  leg;  ,n 
way  for  her  to  express  her  desire 
beautv  in  the  common  things  o  • 
More  power  to  her  arm  and  down .  w 
the  idea*  that  demands  full  food  ra 
all  the  dainty  touches  we  enjoy  ana  a 
mire! — Agnes  B.  Wells,  L.  L 
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Timely  Easter  Party 

Which  Combines  Spring  Showers  and  Easier  Ideas 
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“April  Showers, 

Bring  forth  May  flowers.” 

COR  a  very  clever  party  for  the  Easter 
*  time  it  is  a  new  and  novel  way  to 
issue  your  invitations  as  though  they  were 
weather  reports.  Cut  the  cards  in  tfie 
shape  of  parasols,  and  write  thereon, 
“Weather  forecast  for  Saturday  April  16, 
1927.  Heavy  shower  at  one  o’clock,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  sunshine  and  continual  fair 
weather”.  On  the  handle  write  your  name 
and  address. 

As  the  guests  are  arriving  there  will  be 
a  “patter  of  conversation”  followed  by  a 
big  clap  of  thunder.  (In  the  kitchen  have 
some  one  pound  on  a  large  sheet  of  tin, 
with  a  wooden  potato  masher.)  This  is 
the  call  to  luncheon. 

For  place  cards  have  tiny  dolls,  under 
parasols.  For  the  centerpiece  go  to  your 
shoe  merchants  and  borrow  four  pairs  of 
new  rubbers,  place  them  in  a  circle  around 
a  bowl  of  spring  flowers.  Have  rubbers 
filled  with  smilax,  and  another  parasol 
opened,  in  the  heel  of  each  rubber. 

The  following  may  be  served. 

Creamed  Pressed  Chicken 
Creamed  Irish  Potatoes  .  English  Peas 

Parker  House  Rolls  Butter 

Rhubarb  Conserve 

Cabbage  And  Egg  Salad 
(Serve  the  salad  in  the  scooped  out  shell 
of  the  cabbage) 

Pineapple  Sherbert  Devils  Food  Cake 

Coffee  Easter  Eggs 
When  the  guests  have  returned  to  the 
front  rooms,  each  may  be  presented  with 
a  »est  of  straw  and  a  single  fresh  egg. 
Each  in  turn  must  blow  their  egg,  and 
then  with  paint,  powder  and  clever  fingers, 
turn  the  egg  into  a  good  looking  face. 
Have  a  supply  of  different  colored 
zephyrs  for  making  the  fashionable  bob, 
or  a  long  braid  of  hair.  Also  have  scis¬ 
sors,  paste,  paper,  etc. 

When  the  most  talented  artist  has  been 
selected,  she  should  be  presented  with  a 
basket  of  candy  eggs.  Be  sure  there  are 
enough  eggs  for  each  guest  and  somejto 
spare  in  the  basket,  as  the  lucky  winner 
tvill  undoubtedly  treat,  and  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  go  home  with  not  a  single  Easter 
egg  in  the  basket. 

I  hen  let  the  artists  prove  themselves 
skillful  milliners,  and  cap  each  beautiful 
face  with  a  befitting  Easter  bonnet.  Have 
an  abundance  of  crepe  paper,  and  rather 
heavy  colored  paper,  also  some  gilt*paper. 
Some  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  a 
dress  for  the  doll-egg,  and  thus  have  a  dis¬ 


play  or  fashion  show.  To  the  cleverest 
and  most  artistic  producer,  give  a  nest  full 
of  tiny  rabbits  and  chickens,  again  being 
sure  there  are  candies  enough  to  go  around 
and  to  spare. — Mabel  Fern  Mitchell. 

The  Easter  Rabbit 

A  PRETTY  legend  brought  to  America 
by  the  Dutch  colonist  explains  how 
Bunny  came  to  be  associated  with  the  fes¬ 
tivities  of  Easter.  Many  years  ago,  in 
the  land  of  dikes  and  windmills,  there 
came  an  Easter  when  the  people  were  per¬ 
plexed  to  think  of  some  way  to  keep  the 
children  from  dissapointment.  The  har¬ 
vests  had  failed,  and  material  for  the  usual 
treats  were  lacking;  but,  at  last  an  in¬ 
genious  mother  solved  the  problem.  Eggs 
were  painted  with  bright  colors  and  hidden 
here  and  there  among  the  grasses  and 
flowers  in  a  grove  of  trees,  to  be  found 
by  the  eager  children.  Just  as  a  keen¬ 
eyed  youngster  spied  a  nest  of  the  gay- 
tinted  eggs,  a  hare  leaped  from  its  hiding 
place  nearby  and  ran  swiftly  away. 

Nature  Magazine. 


be  attractive.  These  sell  at  from  15  cents 
for  one  to  a  dollar  for  three  fair  sized 
bushes.  Use  strawberry  boxes  and  also 
pint  berry  boxes  make  ideal  receptacles 
for  potted  plants,  and  are  very  attractive. 
Many  times  two  or  more  small  plants  can 
be  placed  in  one  basket,  or  three  perhaps, 
and  sold  two  for  ten  cents  or  three  for 
fifteen  cents  or  at  any  other  reasonable 
price. 

A  well  arranged  plant  market  is  an 
event  in  a  town  and  usually  bears  excellent 
results.  The  hours  of  the  sale  may  be 


Little  Tot’s  Coat  Pattern 

Pattern  2750  is  as  stylish  a  little  pattern 
r„P0U  co.uld  want  with  its  raglan  sleeves 
smartly  tailored  effect.  The  patch  pock- 
me  easy  to  attach  and  the  whole  garment 
may  be  quickly 
made.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  2,  4, 
6  and  8  years.  It 
requires  only  l$i 
yards  of  5  4-inch 
material  for  the  4- 
year  old  child. 
Price  13c. 


2760 

dress  9RI?ER:  Write  name  and  ad 
clncS  -,ar*y  and  correctly  and  e 
'  am„r‘h  the-  correct  remittance  in 
sen??,  °r  co.,n  (although  coin  is 
of  our  °<3Vn-  nsk)‘  Add  12c  for  one 

logues  flnSflngJandnSummer  Cata- 
mei!t  a  d  S-end  to  Pattern  Depart- 
4th  a\,»  merlCTan  Agriculturist,  461- 
n  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


A  Plant  Market 

QPRING  brings  with  it  a  desire  for 
plants  and  more  plants,  all  kinds.  Airs. 
Mary  S.  Foster  of  Central  Park,  L.  I., 
tells  in  the  National  Plant,  Flower  and 
Fruit  Guild  Magazine  how  a  small  plant 
market  was  held  in  her  little  village. 

“An  easy  and  economical  way  to  con¬ 
duct  a  plant  market  is  to  have  a  curb  mar¬ 
ket.  A  good  location  is  essential ;  so  for 
small  villages  and  towns,  a  location  on 

Easter  Lilies 

L.  Mitchell  Thornton 

Fair  Easter  blossoms  with  your  charms 
and  graces. 

Beside  the  altar  rail  your  beauty 
shows 

And  in  the  Huskster’s  cart,  you  lift  your 
faces, 

Fairest  of  flowers  the  generous 
Springtime  knows. 

Pure  as  the  morn  and  flawless  as  the 
glory 

Of  Him  who  rose  that  far  off  Easter 
Day 

You  come  to  earth  to  tell  your  won¬ 
drous  story. 

And  upward  point  a  safe  and  certain 
way. 

We  breathe,  the  incense  from  your 
fragrant  chalice 

The  same  whatever  soil  be  at  your 
feet, 

In  humble  cot  or  in  the  king’s  high 
palace 

You  bloom  superbly  pure  and  subtly 
sweet. 

When  day  grows  dim  and  shadows 
deepen  round  us, 

You,  starlike,  light  the  gloom  on 
every  side. 

Beggar  or  Prince,  the  night  had  hope¬ 
less  found  us 

Save  for  thy  Lord,  oh  bloom  of  Easter 
Tide. 


the  main  street  near  the  depot  is  about  the 
best. 

A  counter  can  easily  be  formed  by 
using  four  barrels  and  nine  2"  x  8"  x  12 
foot  planks.  Place  the  planks  in  piles  of 
threes  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square  and 
overlapping  about  two  feet  at  the  corners. 
Then  place  the  barrels  for  supports  and 
arrange  the  planks  on  top,  one  top  over¬ 
lapping  at  each  corner.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  tie  the  side  counter  planks  with  heavy 
cord  or  small  rope  to  preveht  slipping. 

The  counter  may  be  covered  with  used 
table  oil  cloth  or  newspapers.  Large  jars 
or  vases  of  cut  flowers  can  be  placed  at 
each  corner  to  add  color  and  decoration. 
On  one  side  of  the  counter  plants  selling 
at  from  one  cent — two  cents  to  five  can  be 
arranged.  Place  the  pretty  potted  plants 
on  the  center  counter  and  the  less  attrac¬ 
tive  ones  on  another  side.  Potted  plants 
sell  from  five  cents  up  according  to  the 
kinds  and  varieties.  Small  shrubs  can 
be  so  arranged  under  the  counters  as  to 


The  Stylish  Plaited  Skirt 


The  vogue  for 
two-piece  dresses 
is  accommodated 
by  the  separate 
p'aitcd  skirt 
pattern  3012.  It 
attaches  to  a  cami¬ 
sole  body  to  as¬ 
sure  hanging  cor¬ 
rectly.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16, 
38  years,  36,  38, 
40.  42,  44  and  46 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure,  7  he  36-inch 
size  requires  3% 
yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  ~/sr 
yard  of  36-inch  for 
camisole.  Price 
13c. 


3012 


To  Clean  Windowshades 

J7ROM  a  manufacturer  of  a  washable 
window  shade  cloth  comes  the  follow- 
ing  suggestion  as  to  keeping  such  shades 
fresh  and  clean.  This  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  when  housecleaning-time  rolls 
around,  but  bear  in  mind  that  the  shade 
to  begin  with  should  be  of  the  wash¬ 
able  variety. 

All  that  is  necessary  is  soap,  water  and 
a  medium  stiff  brush.  The  shade  should 
be  taken  down  and  placed-  flat  across  a 
table.  Apply  soap,  or  scouring  powder, 
and  water  and  scrub  the  material  until  the 
dirt  is  loosened  and  dissolved.  After  the 
shade  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  use 
plenty  of  fresh  water  to  wash  away  every 
trace  of  soap.  Then  pat  the  material 
lightly  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  to  absorb 
some  of  the  moisture.  The  shade  should 
then  be  hung  up.  When  dry  it  will  be 
found  to  be  smooth  and  spotless, 


TIP  TOP  WRIST 
WATCH 
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Silver  Dial 
^  W101-?3.50 

□ 

Radium  Dial 
W102-?4.00 


The  only 
watch  with 
offset  stem 
that  does 

not  interfere  with  the  movement  of 
the  wrist. 


because  unusually  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha 
work  together.  Makes 
washing  and  cleaning 
easier  for  you! 


'Don’t  Suffer 

With  Itching  Rashes 

UseGuticura 

Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere.  Samples 
free  of  Cnticnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass. 


from  2:30  to  7  P.  M.,  or  during  such 
hours  as  may  be  considered  the  best  in 
any  particular  locality. 


Plant  Permanent  Flower 
Gardens 

—  With  — 

HARDY  PERENNIAL  FLOWERS 

The  Old-Fashioned  Favorites  that  Live 
Outdoors  During  Winter  and  Grow 
Larger  and  More  Beautiful 
Each  Year. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Bleeding  Heart, 
foxglove,  Columbine,  Monkshood,  Anemone,  Hollyhock 
Canterbury  Bells,  Oriental  Poppy,  Chrysanthemum,  Blue 
Bells,  Wallflower,  Phlox,  Delphinium,  Hardy  Ageratum, 
Baby  s  Breath,  Blue  Salvia,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris 
Lupinus,  Peonies,  Evening  Primrose,  Hardy  Pink,  Bell- 
Hower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender,  and  92  other  kinds 
of  Perennial  Flower  plants;  Zinnia,  Pansy,  Salvia  Aster 
Snapdragon,  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual  ’  Flower 
plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants;  Strawberry. 
Raspberry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry,  Grape,  Goose- 
berry.  Currant  plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish 
roots;  Tomato,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweef  Potato. 
Pepper.  Celery  plants.  ' 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Harry  E.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

192  7  bicycles  direct  from  factory  on 
approval.  Save  $10  to  $15.  Many  models. 
2  ires,  sundries  at  Factory  Prices.  Write 
today  for  catalog  and  marvelous  offers. 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.T-205  CHICAGO 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 
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We  will  send  a  handsome 
premium  to  the  first  100 
persons  sending  in  their 
orders  for  Tip  Top 
Watches.  . 

ACT  NOW  ! 

Sign  and  enclose  check  or  money  order 


Send  me  Tip  Top  Wrist  Watch.  If 
I  am  unsatisfied,  I  will  return  the 
watch  within  10  days  and  receive 
my  money  back. 


Name. 


Address. 


DEPT.  A  -  THE  M.  «  H.  GIFT  SHOP 

10730  -  126th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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IT  was  decided  that  I  should  write  to 
Isobel,  telling  her  where  I  was,  and  say¬ 
ing  that  I  knew  where  Michael  and  Digby 
were,  and  could  send  them  any  messages  or 
news. 

Isobel  was  to  use  her  discretion  as  to 
admitting  that  she  knew  where  I  was,  but 
if  she  did  not  admit  it,  she  was  to  add — 
the  simple  truth — that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  where  the  others  were. 

This  plan  was  Michael’s,  and  as  he 
seemed  keen  on  it,  and  neither  Digby  nor 
I  saw  anything  against  it,  we  adopted  it, 
and  I  wrote  a  letter  which  she  could  show 
to  Aunt  Patricia,  or  not,  as  she  liked. 

I  wrote  as  follows : — 

“Legionnaire  John  Smith,  No.  18896, 
7th  Company,  Premier  Etranger, 
Sidi-bel-Abbes,  Algeria. 

Dear  Isobel, 

A  letter  to  the  above  address  will 
find  me.  Michael  and  Digby  know  it  also. 

I  can  send  them  any  messages,  or  news, 
from  Brandon  Abbas.  Neither  of  them  is 
in  England.  Either  of  them  will  let  me 
know  if  he  changes  his  present  address.  I 
am  in  excellent  health.  I  shall  write  again 
if  I  hear  from  you.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
what  is  happening  at  home. 

John.’’ 

Michael  and  Digby  approved  of  this, 
as  it  opened  up  a  line  of  communication 
with  Brandon  Abbas,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  situation. 

From  what  we  had  learnt,  after  discreet 
enquiries  of  Boldini,  we  had  quite  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  English  police 
would  take  no  steps  in  pursuit  of  the 
legionary,  John  Smith,  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Legion,  even  though  there 
were  strong  reasons  for  suspecting  him  to 
be  John  Geste  who  had  disappeared  at  the 
time  of  the  jewel-robber}'.  * 

But  I  privately  inserted  a  scrap  of  paper 
on  which  was  a  message  of  undying  and 
unalterable  love  to  my  sweetheart.  This 
she  could  destroy,  and  the  letter  she  could 
produce  for  Aunt  Patricia’s  information 
or  not,  as  might  seem  best  to  her  in  what¬ 
ever  circumstances  arose.... 

On  a  Saturday  night,  a  fortnight  later, 

I  got  a  private  and  personal  love-letter 
that  made  me  wildly  happy  and  as  proud 
as  a  peacock;  and,  with  it,  a  long  letter 
that  I  could  send  to  Michael  and  Digby 
if  I  wished  to  do  so. 

This  latter -said  that  things  were  going 
on  at  Brandon  Abbas  exactly  as  before. 

Aunt  Patricia  had,  so  far,  communicated 
neither  with  the  police  nor  with  anybody 
else,  and  had  taken  no  steps,  whatsoever 
in  the  matter. 

Apparently  she  had  accepted  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  three  Gcstes  had  stolen  the 
“Blue  Water” — and,  extraordinary  and  in¬ 
credibly,  she  was  just  doing  nothing  at  all 
about  it,  but  simply  awaiting  Uncle  Hec¬ 
tor's  return. 

I  don’t  know  what  Uncle  Hector  will 
say  about  the  delay  in  going  to  Scotland 
Yard!  It  almost  looks  as  though  Aunt 
wants  the  culprit  to  escape,  or  else  feels 
that  Uncle  Hector  would  prefer  that  there 
should  be  no  public  scandal  if  it  could 
possibly  be  avoided,  and  the  sapphire  re¬ 
covered  privately.  Somehow  I  can’t  think 
that  Aunt  would  have  any  mercy  on  the 
thief,  though — and  I  really  don’t  think 
she’d  suppose  Uncle  Hector  would  prefer 
this  delay  to  scandal.  Surely  he  is  not 
the.  person  to  care  twopence  about  scandal, 
and  he  certainly  is  not  the  person  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  delay  that  may  make  recovery  im¬ 
possible.  I  can’t  make  it  out  at  all. 

Fancy  Uncle  Hector  robbed  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds !  He’ll  go  raving  mad 
and  kill  people! 

Oh,  John,  where  is  the  wretched  thing? 
And  how  long  will  it  be  before  you  can  all 
come  back?  I  shall  wire  to  you  at  once 
if  it  turns  up,  and  I  shall  certainly  come 
and  see  you  if  you  don’t  come  soon — for 
it’s  my  private  opinion  that  you  are  all 
three  together !....” 

I  produced  this  letter  for  Michael  and 
Digby  to  read,  at  our  Sunday  “Council 
of  War”  next  morning. 

Michael  read  it  without  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment,  and  with  an  inscrutable  face. 

Digby  said,  “The  little  darling!  I  bet 
she  comes  out  to  Sidi  if  the  thing  doesn't 
turn  up !”  and  he  bounced  on  the  bed, 
with  glee,  at  the  idea. 

“Wonder  what  Uncle  Hector  will  do?” 
said  Michael.  “Poor  Aunt  Patricia  will 
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Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


get  a  thin  time....” 

“For  not  preventing  us  from  pinching 
it?”  jeered  Digby. 

“No — for  not  calling  in  the  police  at 
once,”  said  Michael. 

“I  wonder  why  she  didn’t,”  I  remarked. 

“Yes,”  said  Michael.  “Funny,  isn’t  it?” 

And  yawning  and  turning  round  from 
the  window,  out  of  which  we  had  been 
looking,  I  noticed  that  Boldini  was  asleep 
on  his  bed  behind  us.  It  was  curious  how 
quietly  that  man  could  move  about,  with 
his  cat-like  steps  and  silent  ways. 

*  *  * 

Recruit-days  passed  swiftly  away,  and 
we  were  too  busy  and  too  tired  to  be 
wretched. 

From  five  in  the  mdrning  till  five  in 
the  evening  we  were  hard  at  it,  and  after 
that  we  had  plenty  to  do  in  preparing  our 
kit  and  accoutrements  for  the  morrow. 

That  done,  or  given  to  a  needy  comrade 


We  were,  however,  far  too  keen,  care¬ 
ful,  and  capable  to  give  him  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  obviously  desired. 

When  he  came  in  for  room-inspection 
he  made  no  pretence  of  not  giving  us  and 
our  kit,  accoutrements,  and  bedding,  a 
longer  and  more  searching  inspection  than 
he  gave  to  anybody  else  except  Buddy. 

When  I  met  the  long  hard  stare  of  his 
hot  and  cruel  eyes,  I  thought  of  a  panther 
or  some  other  feral  beast  whose  sole 
mental  content  was  hate.... 

“We’re  sure  for  it,  pard,”  said  Buddy 
to  me  after  one  of  these  inspections.  “Our 
name’s  mud.  That  section  boss  makes  me 
feel  like  when  I  butted  into  a  grizzly- 
b’ar.  On’y  I  like  the  b’ar  better.” 

It  was  also  quite  clear  that  Corporal 
Dupre  had  found  that  he  had  said  the 
wrong  thing  when  he  replied  to  Lejaune’s 
enquiry  as  to  what  sort  of  unspecified 
animals  we  were,  by  declaring  that  we 
were  model  recruits  whose  sole  object  ap- 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau- 

joiais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon,  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  .. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  In  travel.  It  Is  reported  that  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  saphire  known  as  the  "Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 

missing  and  could  not  be  found.  ...  ^  i, _ 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 

that  he  is  the  thief.  ,  ....  .  „  .  . 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  In  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile. 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  trouole  In  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 

He  finds  his  brothers  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two  Americans  and  of  Color 
Sargeant  Lejaune. 


to  do,  we  dressed  in  our  walking-out  uni¬ 
forms  and  went  for  a  walk  in  tawdry  hy¬ 
brid  Sidi,  or  to  hear  the  Legion’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  band  in  the  Place  Sadi  Carnot,  or  the 
Jardin  Publique.  Usually  we  three  went 
together,  but  sometimes  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cans  and  St.  Andre  would  accompany  us, 
and  Boldini  whenever  we  could  not  shake 
him  off. 

He  stuck  to  us  closer  than  a  brother 
sticketh,  and  after  his  first  usefulness  was 
over  (and  paid  for),  as  we  gained  ex¬ 
perience  and  learnt  the  ropes,  we  certainly 
did  not  desire  his  society  for  himself  alone. 

But  apparently  he  desired  ours,  and 
ardently. 

The  more  we  saw  of  the  two  Americans, 
the  better  we  liked  them,  and  the  same  ap¬ 
plied  to  St.  Andre— but  precisely  the  con¬ 
verse  was  true  of  Boldini. 

However,  we  were  not  troubled  by  his 
presence  when  Buddy  went  out  with  us, 
for  the  American  would  have  none  of  him, 
and  scrupled  not  to  say  so  with  painful 
definiteness. 

“Get  to  hell  outa  this,  Cascara  Sagrada,” 
he  would  say  truculently.  “Don’  wantcha. 
Go  gnaw  circles  in  the  meadow  and  keep 
away  from  me  with  both  feet. . . .  Skoot, 
son,”  or  some  equally  discouraging  ad¬ 
dress. 

Painful  as  this  was,  we  were  glad  to 
profit  by  it,  for  Boldini  waxed  more  and 
more  offensively  familiar.  Put  into  words, 
the  message  of  his  manner  to  us  three 
(his  implications,  and  the  general  atmos¬ 
phere  he  endeavoured  to  create)  was : 

“Come — we’re  all  scoundrels  together ! 
Why  this  silly  pretence  of  innocence  and 
superiority?  Let’s  be  a  united  gang  and 
share  all  loot”  kind  of  idea. 

I  did  not  understand  Buddy’s  virulent 
detestation  of  the  man,  though;  and  when 
I  asked  him  about  it  one  day,  when  he 
flatly  refused  to  let  Boldini  join  us  in  the 
canteen,  all  he  could  reply  was: 

“He’s  a  rattlesnake  with  a  silent  rattle, 
and  he’s  Lejaune’s  spy.  You  wanta  watch 
out.  He’s  on  your  trail  fer  somethin',” 
and  Hank  had  confirmed  this  with  a 
drawled,  “Shore,  Bo,  watch  the  critter.” 

Another  person  who  most  certainly 
watched  us,  and  with  a  baleful  boding  eye, 
was  Colour-Sergeant  Lejaune  himself, 
now,  alas,  Sergeant-Major. 


peared  to  be  the  meriting  of  his  approval. 

Corporal  Dupre  was  not  a  bad  fellow 
at  heart,  but  “he  had  got  to  live,”  and  it 
grew  clearer  and  clearer,  as  the  weeks 
went  by,  that  we  three  could  do  nothing 
right  and  Boldini  nothing  wrong. 

Our  chief  offense  was  that  we  would 
commit  no  offence,  but  we  felt  we  walked 
on  very  thin  ice.... 

In  less  than  a  couple  of  months  we  were 
dismissed  recruit-drills  and  became  full¬ 
blown  legionnaires. 

Above  the  head  of  my  bed  appeared  a 
printed  pasteboard,  bearing  the  legend, 
“John  Smith,  No.  18896,  Soldier  2nd 
Class,”  and  I  was  a  (second-class)  Sol¬ 
dier  of  Fortune,  taking  my  place  in  the 
ranks  of  my  battalion.  In  time  I  should 
be  a  Soldier  1st  Class,  if  I  were  good. 

Michael,  Digby,  the  two  Americans, 
Maris,  and  St.  Andre  came  to  the  battalion 
at  the  same  time,  and  our  little  party  kept 
together. 

We  now  learned  what  marching  really 
is,  and  why  the  Legion  is  known  in  the 
Nineteenth  Army  Corps  as  the  “cavalry  on 
foot.”  The  route-marches  were  of  appal- 
ing  length  at  an  unvarying  five  kilometres 
an  hour.  Over  English  roads,  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  climate,  and  with  the  English  soldier’s 
kit,  they  would  have  been  incredible.  Over 
sand  and  desert  stones,  under  the  African 
sun,  and  with  the  much  heavier  kit  of  the 
legionary  (which  includes  tent-canvass, 
firewood,  a  blanket,  and  a  spare  uniform), 
they  were  infinitely  more  so. 

By  the  time  we  three  felt  ourselves  old 
soldiers,  we  also  began  to  feel  we  were 
stagnating  mentally,  and  becoming  me¬ 
chanical,  bored,  and  stale.  Night  after 
night  of  strolling  about  Sidi-bel  Abbes 
was  not  good  enough,  and  our  brains  were 
demanding  exercise. 

Michael  decreed  that  we  should  study 
Arabic,  both  for  the  good  of  our  souls 
and  with  a  view  to  future  usefulness  at 
such  time  as  we  should  be  generals  en¬ 
trusted  with  diplomatic,  missions  or 
military  governorships. 

Our  Arabic  proved  useful  before  then. 

We  made  rapid  progress  and,  after  a 
time,  made  a  point  of  talking  Arabic  to 
each  other.  It  is  an  easy  language  to 
learn,  especially  in  a  country  where  it  is 
spoken. 
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And  still  Boldini  haunted  us  like  our 
shadow,  Corporal  Dupre  waited  for  a 
chance  to  report  us,  and  Lejaune  bided 
his  time. 

But  we  were  wary  and  we  were  unex¬ 
ceptionable  soldiers.  Even  these  skilful 
fault-finders  and  fault-makers  could  not 
get  an  opportunity,  and  we  were  favour, 
ably  noticed  by  our  Lieutenant  (Debussy) 
and  Captain  (Renouf),  of  whom  we  saw 
all  too  little.  Theirs  to  lead  us  in  man. 
ceuvers  and  war,  the  non-commissioned  of¬ 
ficers’  to  prepare  us  to  be  led.  And  in 
this  the  officers  assisted  them  only  by  their 
authority.  In  every  possible  way,  and 
some  impossible  ways,  they  upheld  the 
power  of  the  non-coms.,  backed  them  up 
on  every  occasion,  took  their  word  for 
everything,  and  supported  them  blindly. 

There  was  no  appeal.  What  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officer  said,  was  true;  and 
what  he  did,  was  right,  as  against  the 
private  soldier.  The  resulting  discipline 
was  wonderful — and  so  was  the  bitterness, 
hatred,  and  despair  of  some  of  the  victims 
of  injustice  and  personal  spite. 

The  Americans  were  not  as  lucky,  or  not 
as  careful,  as  we  three.  For  one  thing, 
they  sometimes  drank  the  appalling  mad¬ 
dening  filth  sold  in  the  low-class  wine- 
shops  of  the  Spanish  quarter  or  the  Ghet¬ 
to.  Crude  alcohol  made  from  figs,  rice, 
or  wood,  and  known  as  bapedi,  tchum- 
tclium,  and  genievre,  would  make  Buddy’s 
temper  explosive  and  uncertain,  while  it 
rendered  Hank  indiscriminatingly  affec¬ 
tionate  and  apt  to  fall  heavily  upon  the 
neck  of  the  Sergeant  of  the  Guard,  when 
the  latter  admitted  him,  singing  joyously, 
in  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Then  was  Lejaune  happy,  and  reminded 
them  of  how  they  had  opened  their  mouths 
in  his  presence,  upon  the  evening  of  their 
entry  into  the  Legion. 

When  they  were  confined  to  barracks, 
he  would  have  the  defaulters’  roll  called, 
at  odd  times,  in  the  hope  of  their  missing 
it,  and,  when  they  were  in  the  salle  de 
police,  would  see  that  the  Sergeant  of  the 
Guard  turned  them  out  hourly,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  suspecting  that  they  had  tobacco 
or  drink. 

Sometimes  he  would  go  himself  to  their 
cells,  in  the  middle  of '  the  night,  arouse 
them  with  a  sudden  roar,  and  give  a  swift, 
harsh  order,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
disobeyed  through  resentment  or  drunken 
stupidity. 

I  think  he  would  have  given  a  months 
pay  to  have  succeeded  in  goading  one  of 
them  into  striking  him.  It  was  my  con¬ 
stant  fear  that  Buddy  would  do  so.  And 
daily  we  dinned  this  into  their  ears,  and 
prayed  that  something  of  the  sort  would 
not  happen.  However,  they  were  old  sol¬ 
diers  and  wily  Americans .... 

And  so  the. months  passed,  and  every 
week  I  heard  from  my  darling.  Nothing 
happened  at  Brandon  Abbas. 

Gussie  had  gone  to  Sandhurst,  the  Chap¬ 
lain  was  about  again,  and  Uncle  Hector 
had  postponed  his  home-coming  after  a 
and  had  gone  to  Kashmir  to  shoot  bear, 
as  he  had  had  poor  sport  with  tiger  in  the 
Central  Provinces. 

No  reference  was  ever  made  to  the  nuss- 
ing  “Blue  Wa'ter,”  no  questions  had  been 
asked  of  Isobel,  and  she  had  volunteered 
no  information  as  to  our  whereabouts  an 
her  being  in  communication  with  me. 

^Also  she  would  “come  into”  her  money 
on  her  next  birthday,  and  she  was  then 
going  to  do  a  little  travelling,  ana  n 
tended  to  wander  in  Algeria! 

“Plope  she  comes  before  we  go-— 01  Da 
we  don’t  go  before  she  comes,”  said  D U>3> 
on  learning  this  last  piece  of  information 
— for  we  were  full  of  hope  that  we  s  i°n 
be  among  those  selected  for  the  big  spe<  cl 
draft  that  was  going  south  before  long- 
Everyone  knew  that  a  battalion,  a *  1  ■  '  t, 
sand  strong,  was  going  to  “demonstrate 
on  the  border  shortly,  and  “demons ru¬ 
ing”  meant  further  peaceful  penetiut'O 
with  the  bayonet,  active  service,  a 
chances  of  distinction,  decoration,  a 

promotion.  , .  iv 

If  we  did  not  go  we  should  be  bittc 

disappointed,  and  lapse  into  mere  0 
and  disillusioned  victims  of  a  mono  0:1 
soul-killing  routine,  daily  doing  tie 

( Continued  from  page  26) 
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my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  i  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand 

some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEO . 

BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


TILBBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  “Come  Boss!  Where  is  Fido?  Here  he  is/ 
Beauties  ready  to  drive,  $25.  Bred  females,  $3 
up.  Weanling  pups,  $10  up. 


GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


CHOICE  Pedigreed  Collie,  Females  6  mo.  old. 
TRACY  NEISH,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 


Norwood,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  breeding.  C. 
B.  WHTTMOYER,  Muncy,  Pa. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIAN  ROCK  Chicks— April,  May, 
June— 18c  up.  Leghorn  Hens  $1.25.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeon?,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
*'st-  Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS.  Big  Discount 
now  given  on  all  orders  received  this  month  for 
bpring  delivery.  Pure  bred  stock.  Husky  chicks. 
12  varieties.  Send  for  price  list.  Custom  batch¬ 
ing.  SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main 
bt..  Hackensack.  N.  J.  Phone  1604. 

S  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  E.  B.  Thompsons  Ring- 
\\h  .  arred_  Rocks,  Australian  Kiwis,  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  White  China  Geese. 
Wnte  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 
MM,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit- 
i  ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $12.00-100; 

.  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $14.00-100;  White  Rocks 
e  $15.00-100;  Broilers  $10.00-100.  Add  1c  per 
.  chick  in  lots  of  50,  2c  in  lots  of  25.  All  No.  1, 

.  of  free  range  stock.  Special  prices  on  larger 
:  lots.  Circular  free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Me- 
Alisterville.  Pa..  Box  A. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  14c;  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  16c; 
White  Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  17c;  Giants 
20c;  Assorted  He.  Order  direct  or  send  for  cir¬ 
cular  and  prices.  Immediate  or  later  deliveries. 
CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y„  Box  12. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100 — $11.00;  500 — $52.50;  1000 — 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  Leghorn  Chix 

Our  own  production  bred  flock — 25  Chix  $3.25; 
50-$6.25 ;  100-$12.00;  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Pa. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain,  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng- 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Best  for  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  12c  each; 

Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  parcel  post  paid,  free 
circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White  Leg- 

horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed. 
One  quality,  One  price— $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — Leghorns  $18,  Barred 

Rocks  $16,  Reds  $16.  Eighteenth  year.  YAR- 
MOND  POULTRY  FARM,  Freehold,  N.  1. 

HIGHEST  10-BIRD  Barred  Rock  Contest  Peri  '■ 

m  United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Sold  on  chicks  till  May  15th,  20% 
discount  thereafter.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box 

A,  Camden,  New  York. 

ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc-  1 

tion  bred,  free-rahge  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12  1 

to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM,  I 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  ( 

EGGS— POULTRY  } 

- - - —  -  _  L 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS:  Pure  tancred*  trapnested 
stock.  Hatching  eggs,  5c  each.  Baby  chicks,  I  Sc 
each.  FRANK  McCARGAR,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 

1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyekoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F,  L.  STEWART, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  Cockerels  $4.00  and 
Silver  Campine  Hatching  eggs  $2.25 — 15;  $6.00 
— 50;  $13 — 100.  Parcel  post  paid.  HYDE  BROS., 
Monterey,  Mass. 

BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs  15 — $1 ;  100 — $6. 
MRS.  BEN  PUDNEY,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin,  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  Strain  direct  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  production  bred  hens.  $6  per 
100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  MAMMOTH 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.  Hardy,  vigorous,  free 
range  stock  with  massive  frames  and  finest  mark¬ 
ings.  Eggs  75c,  10-$6.  Book  order  now.  MA¬ 
PLE  DRIVE  FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys — Original 
Cold  Coin  strain,  yearlings  and  young  toms,  bred 
from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio. 

POULTRY— TURKEY  EGGS 

FOR  SALE — Columbian  Wyandotte  &  S.  C. 
Buff  Leghorn  Eggs  for  Hatching,  from  select 
breeding  stock.  Price  $1.25  per  15;  $3  for  50; 
$5  per  100.  DAN  SANTEE,  Freeport,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs.  Vig¬ 
orous.  free  range,  10  for  $5.  MRS.  F.  A.  MILL¬ 
ER,  Walton,  R.  2,  N.  Y. 

TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerel  eggs;  mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  pear  guinea  eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write -for  particulars.  II. 
LURENA  HEELINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 

PURLBRED  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs  for  Hatch¬ 
ing,  40c  each.  CARR  FARM,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(25)  41 S 

POULTRY  S&f?UES 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry,  tested  light 

yellow  V  i  tain  in  potency  guaranteed,  5  Cal.  $8: 
10  gal.  $15  at  N.  Y.  Sample  gallon  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624  Kent  Ave.. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 400  Queen  incubator,  a  good 

hatcher.  Good  condition,  $20.  FLORENCE 
MURPHY,  East  Springfield,  N.  Y. 

BUY  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  for 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
,,au<4  4*le  U.  S.  Government.  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  OIL — Tested,  Finest  Vitamine  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect — $32.00, 
5  gal.  Express  collect— $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid 
$2.50.  BREWERS’  YEAST — Tested,  100  lbs. 
Freight  collect — $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
— $16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  collect — $9.00,  5  lbs. 
Postpaid— $2.00.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckaboe, 
New  York. 


_ FARM  EQUIPMENT 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
Valley  folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — “The 
Earth”  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General,, Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

FARM  185  acres,  20  head  stock,  horses,  hens, 
tractor,  milker,  valuable  timber  let,  equipment, 
crops,  price  $7,500.  $1,750  down,  balance  $200 

yearly.  Let  your  wants  be  known.  MR.  DOUG¬ 
LAS,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer* 
ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  Y. 

222  ACRES,  2  HOUSES,  modern  barn  for  30 
cows,  20  acres  alfalfa,  level  land,  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  wheat,  dairy  and  poultry.  Two  miles  to 
Cornell  University.  Your  children  can  live  at 
home  while  going  through  college.  Price  includ¬ 
ing  machinery  $60  per  acre.  G.  F.  WARREN, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

170  ACRES  Alfalfa,  Tobacco  and  Dairy  farm. 
Southern  New  York.  Near  State  road.  Concrete 
stable,  24  head  Jamesway  .equipment.  Two-family 
house.  BOX  412,  c|o  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  bave 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  yon  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  TIIE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY,  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED — Married  man  for  Herdsman  and 
general  farmer.  Must  be  an  experienced  cow 
man.  Prefer  party  with  extra  help  and  milkers. 
Wages  $80  and  perquisites.  Position  open  for  a 
single  man.  Location  New  Jersey.  BOX  409, 
c|o  American  Agriculturist. 

WANTED:  An  elderly  lady  to  help  in  a  nice 
farm  home  who  likes  children  more  than  high 
wages.  Want  someone  who  can  help  with  the 
dishes  and  help  care  for  children.  MRS.  IIOW* 
ARD  FREDERICKS,  R.  D.  2,  Cauajoharie,  N. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” 


To  Cure  Cows  of  Garget 


CtSKGEX 

m  MILK  COWS  IS  CAUSED 
BY  INJURY  TO  THEUDOtR 
OR  BY  INFECTION 


WHEN  UDDER  15  AFFECTED 

REDUCE  GRAIN  RATION 
AT  LEAST  ONE  HALF 


GIVE  COW  A  DOSE  OF  EPSOM 
SALTS- 

FOLLOW  WITH  ONE  OUNCE  OF 
SALTPETER  ,ONCE  A  DAY  FOR, 
FOUR  DAYS 

KEEP  COW  OUT  OF  DRAFTS 


THESE  REMEDIES  AT 

l  THE  FIRST  SIGN  OF  TROUBLE. 
IT  DOESN’T  PAY  TO  HA\JE 

A  THREE-TEATED  COW 

^THERE  ,  now  i  RECKON 

l  WONT  BE  6RABBIN* 
vJHE  BUM  ONE  ALL 

,  THE  TIME  , - '  ^ 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


HELP  WANTED 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


SALESMEN — A  national  producing  and  sales 
organization,  marketing  products  sold  to  dairy 
farms,  creameries,  etc.,  is  about  to  expand  its 
distribution.  Salesmen  who  either  have  sold  to 
cattle  breeders  or  who  understand  them  will  find 
it  worth-while  to  communicate  with  us.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  are  without  competition.  The  earnings  are 
practically  without  limit.  To  a  limited  number 
of  the  right  type  of  men  we  offer  the  exclusive 
sales  franchise  in  certain  territories,  of  which 
your  community  may  be  one,  and  the  opportunity 
to  earn  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  exceptionally 
large  commissions  that  are  paid  in  this  line  of 
selling.  Write  immediately,  giving  references, 
and  state  whether  you  own  a  car.  AMERICAN 
OIL  &  DISINFECTANT  CORP.,  114-Sth  Ave., 
New  York  City. 


FARM  MANAGER  WANTED  to  take  charge 
of  a  dairy  farm  which  is  conducted  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  liberal  boarding  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  Two  men  already  oil  farm.  Scientific 
training  required,  with  several  years’  experience. 
Single  man  preferred.  Manager  would  be  on 
school  faculty.  Salary  discussed  with  likely  can¬ 
didates.  Write  details  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  HENRY  R.  L1NVILLE,  Co-Director, 
Manumit  School,  Pawling,  N.  \. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  dirt  farmer;  best 
agricultural  county  in  Michigan;  60  miles  from 
Detroit,  near  St.  Clair  River;  80  acres  tinder 
cultivation;  barn,  fences,  implements.  Married 
man  willing  to  work  on  percentage  oasis  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  411,  cjo  Amkric^n  Agriculturist, 

WANTED — Married  Man,  good  milker,  perma¬ 

nent  position.  Good  house,  barn,  hen  house  and 
garden  spot  for  your  use.  Prefer  Catholic.  State 
wages  and  give  references  in  first  letter.  BOX 
413  c|o  American  Agriculturist. _ 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


PENNA-EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  Honey,  10 
ibs.  $1.80;  5-$1.00,  postpaid.  J.  F.  WOOD- 
RUFF,  Powell,  Pa. _ _ 

5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10— $2.00.  Buckwheat, 
$1.00,  $1.75,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 
boards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — New 
Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thousand — 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price.  One  dollar*  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  .1. 
STOW.  New  Haven.  Ct. _ 

OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE.  Jr..  East  Worcester.  N  V. _ 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MFG.  CO..  So.  Weymouth.  Mass. _ 

CASH  PAID  tor  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  ot  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON  Dimock.  Pa. 

HUMOROUS  Rural  Plavs — Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  SALE — Blacksmith  Shop,  woodwork  shop, 
equipped  with  tools,  shingle  mill  with  40-horse 
steam  power.  For  particulars  write  T.  C.  GIN- 
NEY,  PctcrbOro,  N.  Y. _ 

HAY  AND  STRAW  for  dairies,  horses,  cattle. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  F.  LOWE  & 
SON.  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 


PEONIES,  8  varieties,  $2.50;  15  varieties  Iris, 
$1.00;  6  varieties  Phlox,  $1.00;  40  Gladioli,  $1.00; 
Rambler  roses,  any  color,  2  for  $1.00;  4  Bar¬ 
berry.  $1.00.  Fine  large  plants.  Catalogue  of 
others  tree.  1  Peony  extra  for  $5.00  orders. 
BABCOCK  GARDENS,  Carrier  79,  Jamestown, 
New  York. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry, 
Strawberry  Plants.  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 
free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
Y. 


DANISH  CABBAGE  SEED.  Imported  this 
year.  Ball  Head  and  Round  Head.  Price  $2.40 
per  lb.  Order  at  once.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROW¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


RED  SPY,  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  and  a 
complete  line  of  fruit  trees.  Ornamentals,  Glad¬ 
iolus,  Dahlias,  Canna,  etc.  Catalog  free.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  VIEW  GARDENS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Rust  Proof.  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pa. 


DANISH  BALLHEAD  Cabbage  Seed,  from  a 
heavy  yielding  strain.  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  R.  No.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


CLARAGE  CORN  holds  World’s  Record— 168 
bushels  per  acre.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Williams¬ 
port,  Ohio. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS.  Mixed  colors. 
Sturdy  New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents. 
Large  single,  20  cents.  PETLTNIA  GARDENS, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — Wilson  Soy  Bean  Seed.  Write 
for  sample.  NORMAN  HEDGES,  R-3,  Laurel, 
Delaware. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $4.00 
per  100.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


Barley — Clover — Oats 


FOR  SALE— Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


-CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new.  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 


CORN  ELI.  I  AN  OATS,  Alpha  Barley.  Best 
varieties  grown.  ELTON  R.  WAGNER,  Youngs¬ 
town,  N.  Y.  R.  D.  No.  20. 

Fruit  Trees 


APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  ft. 
15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 
Y. 


FRUIT  TREES  and  plants  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
catalogue.  EDW  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ma¬ 
ple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


Gladiolus  Bulbs 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

VANCO  LAWN  SEED.  Prepared  from  best 
grades  of  white  clover  and  lawn  grasses.  No 
chaff.  No  dirt.  50c  per  pound  delivered.  Cash 
■with  order.  References  if  desired.  IIORTON- 
VANN  HDWE.  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  NT  Y. 


CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy 
only  named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you 
are*  getting.  Prince  of  Wales  salmon^  pink, 
Bertrex  white,  Schwaben  yellow.  Evelyn  Kirtland 
glistening  pink,  American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c 
per  dozen.  No-  order  filled  for  less  than  50c. 
Order  now.  B.  F.  ADAMS,  West  Edmeston, 
N.  Y. 


Get  A  Handful  of  Inquiries  in  Every  Mail 


FROM  A  MARKET  OF 


L 


140,000  American  Agriculturist  Subscribers 

USE  A  CLASSIFIED  “AD” 


DON’T  DELAY-CUT  THIS  OUT  TODAY 

American  Agriculturist,  Classified  Dept., 

461-B  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Here’s  my  ad! — Insert  the  following  classified  advertisement 

containing _ words  at  7c  per  word,  making  a  total  of 

§ _ . _ per  insertion  or  $ - for - insertions, 

which  amdftnt  you  will  find  enclosed,  together  with  bank  references. 


“Beau  Geste” 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

in  which  we  were  perfect;  cursing  the 
guard-mounting,  sentry-go,  and  endless 
“fatigues”;  learning  the  things  we  knew 
3y  heart;  performing  the  exercises  and 
operations  we  could  do  blindfold;  and 
dragging  ourselves  through  the  killing 
route-marches  that  we  hated. 

But  what  a  cruel  thing  if  we  were 
selected  and  sent  off  just  as  Isobel  was 
coming ! 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  not  taken 
{and  we  were  still  very  junior  soldiers), 
we  should  at  any  rate  have  Isobel’s  visit  to 
Sidi-bel-Abbes  to  look  forward  to. 

So  great  was  my  longing  to  see  her 
that,  had  I  been  alone,  I  really  think  that 
I-  should,  at  times,  have  toyed  with  the 
idea  of  “going  on  pump,”  “making  the 
promenade,”  which  all  legionnaires  con¬ 
tinually  discuss  and  frequently  attempt. 
This  “going  on  pump,”  whatever  that  may 
mean,  is  the  Legion  name  for  deserting, 
and  generally  consists  in  slow  preparation 
and  swift  capture,  or  a  few  days’  thirst- 
agony  in  the  desert,  and  ignominious  re¬ 
turn,  or  else  in  unspeakable  torture  and 
mutilation  at  the  hands  of  the  Arabs. 

Being  matchless  trackers,  well-armed, 
good  shots,  and  brave  men,  they  are  very 
successful  bloodhounds. 

However,  the  attempt  is  frequently  made 
by  maddened  victims  of  injustice  or  of 
sheer  monotony  and  hardship  and  their 
punishment,  when  caught,  varies  from 
leniency  to  cruel  severity,  according  to  the 
degree  of  cafard  from  which  they  were 
suffering,  and  to  the  amount  of  uniform 
and  kit  they  may  have  lost. 

(To  Be  Continued') 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE¬ 
QUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS 

OF  AUGUST  14,  1912. 

Of  American  Agriculturist  published  weekly 
at  425  Carroll  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  for  April 

1,  1927. 

State  of  New  York,  County  ol  New  York,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  who,  having  been  duly 
sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that 
be  is  the  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily 
paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912, 
embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg¬ 
ulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  address  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  managing  editor  and  business 
managers  are: 

Publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction,  N.  Y.;  Editor,  E.  R.  Eastman,  139 
Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Managing  Editor, 
E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N. 
Y.;  Business  Manager,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr., 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion,  give  its  name  and  the  names  qnd  address 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.)  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  Inc.,  New  Y'crk,  N.  Y.; 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction,  N. 
Y.;  E.  R.  Eastman,  139  Caryl  Ave¬ 
nue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Elinor  F.  Morgenthau, 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y.;  Henry  Morgenthau, 
417  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Birge  Kmne, 
133  Longview  Ave.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 


GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  tamous  beautitul 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  Dlooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  tor  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free]  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  for  $1.10,  postpaid, 
value  $2  50.  All  colors,  selected  from  finest 
named  varieties.  L.  DEGLER,  1128  Green  St., 
Reading,  Pa. 


Plants 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Elat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  in  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10.000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  Ail 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  I1.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DISEASE-FREE  Cutlibert.  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  258 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  LETTUCE.  Tomato,  plants — 25, 
30c;  50,  50 c;  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00;  1000,  $5.00. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  E.  FETTER, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  to  trans¬ 
plant  or  pot.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Peppers.  All 
varieties  $3.00  per  1000.  Caulitlower,  Egg  Plant, 
Salvia,  Aster  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAI  L  I  . 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Seed  Potatoes 


SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Rus- 
setts,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All 
northern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain. 
Price  $5.50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock 
limited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Shipment  late 
in  March.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  IRISH  COBBLER  Potatoes. 
This  strain  is  practically  free  from  disease  and 
vigorous  yielder.  Buy  your  seed  from  a  grow¬ 
er  with  years  of  experience  and  a  reputation  of 
developing  disease  free  and  high  yielding  strains. 
GLENN  CARTER,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


POTATOES— EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  bill- 
;elected,  official  yield  443  bu.  per  acre.  Russets. 
\11  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JON  Lb, 
rruxton,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREED  POTATOES— Certified  Cobblers 
grown  in  far-Nortli.  Vigorous  seed  that  wm 
grow  a  bumper  crop.  Price  attractive.  MOLLY- 
VALE  FARM,  Sheldon,  Vt. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES,  Smooth 

Rural  Type,  Heavy-weight  Strain,  365  bu.  per 
acre.  II.  L.  HODNETT  &  SONS.  Fillmore. 

Y. 


N. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  Potatoes.  Sir  Walter 

Raleigh  and  Rural  Russett.  E.  A.  W  ELK  — 
Locke,  N.  Y.  .  . 


NORTHERN  SPY  POTATOES —NeaHv 

iliglitless.  Other  varieties  also.  Write  btUKUL 
vl.  PROPER,  Summit,  N.  Y.  _ - 


TOBACCO 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 

names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  ts 

when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  W. 
Paducah,  Kentucky.  


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  rOBACOh 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking.  10 

$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pav  when  received,  tan 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

SEND  UP  5  Names  of  tobacco  users  with  or¬ 

der  foi-  4  lbs.  of  our  tobacco  for  $1 .00  at '  JL 
an  extra  pound  free.  Pay  when  iej  j 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giv¬ 
ing  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and 
security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the 
list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  on  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 
trustee  of  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation  the 
name  of  tile  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting,  _js  given;  also  that  the  said 
two  paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing 
affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other 
than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant 
has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest 
direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or 
other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub¬ 
scribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is  .  (This  informa¬ 

tion  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER 

)ne  barrel  or  case  packed  with  d,sliep  ,,1S 
)NDS.  Not  less,  than  100  pieces. 
ups,  saucers,  various  sized  p'ate~’  etc. 

auce  dishes,  platters,  sugars,  cream  dec. 

Jrice  $5.50  per  barrel.  Same  conditions  o 
(rated  ware  $9.00  per  barrel.  ser- 

Attractful  100  piece  gold  band  dinner  -  <- 1  o  00. 
/ice  for  twelve  people.  Guaranteed,  5 
send  $5.50,  $9.00  or  $12.00  check  or  m  > 

>rder.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  « 

Mice.  Barrels  unlimited.  Shipped I  t  °"\  tic 

CHINA  COMPANY,  Dept.  D.,  541  Atiam 
Vve.,  Boston,  Mass.  — — 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  I house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  ®£4J\vORK 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  rAR 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 


BARREL  OF  Slightly  Imperfected  crockery 

Gaining  over  100  use£ul. J^vj;R  BROTH- 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this 
18th  day  of  March,  1927. 

(Seal)  Elizabeth  Campbell. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  19-7) 
Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

President. 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  Roses,  also *  1 2 3 7 

colors,  crepe  paper  waxed,  Rtc^  ,*c  dozen, 

MIS*Roches- 


>r  50c:  15  for  $1.00 ;  Sweet 
istnaid.  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IAN  HUBBELL,  Cold  Spring  Faun, 
r,  Vermont..' 


American  Agriculturist,  April  9,  1927 


Service  Bureau  * 

7^7  A  Department^  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 


and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Forest  Service  Warns  Against 
Ranger  Correspondence 
Schools 


broadcasting  letters  throughout  the 
country  claiming  that  they  can  do  any¬ 
thing,  from  curing  all  human  ills  to  re¬ 
ducing  fat  by  mail  without  seeing  the 
A  CTIVITIES  o'  several  correspond-  patient.  We  have  exposed  these  schemes 
**  encc  schools  which  purport  to  pre-  previously  but  folks  still  seem  to  be  at- 
pare  young  men  for  rangfcr  jobs  and  tracted  by  the  exaggerated  claims.  How 
practically  guarantee  Government  em-  in  the  world  a  man  can  prescribe  for  a 
ployment  on  the  National  Forests  upon  person  he  has  never  seen,  we  do  not 
completion  of  the  course  have  been  know.  Even  though  a  patient  may  fill 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Forest  out  a  questionnaire,  very  often  the  aver- 

Service.  The  large  number  of  letters  age  layman  does  not  thoroughly  com¬ 
asking  about  ranger  positions  which  prehend  the  intent  of  a  question  and 
come  by  every  mail  to  Forest  Service- will  misinterpret  it. 

headquarters  are  believed  to  be  the  re-  One  doctor  has  been  investigated  Jay 
suit  of  extensive  advertising  on  the  part  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  New 
of  some  of  these  schools.  York  City.  Apparently  his  credentials 

Many  of  the  statements  in  these  ad-  are  all  right  however,  he  refuses  to  dis- 

vertisements  are  misleading  and  in  some  cuss  his  methods  of  treatment  as  he 
cases  absolutely  false,  says  the  Forest  claims  it  varies  with  each  patient.  How 
Service.  These  advertisements  frequent-  he  can  prescribe  for  different  patients 
]y  convey  the  impression  that,  the  forest  without  seeing  them,  we  do  not  know, 
ranger's  job  is  largely  a  play-time  job.  From  a  mere  letter  he  has  no  way  of 
or  a  convenient  means  for  an  outing  in  differentiating  between  his  patients.  He 
the  woods.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  claims  that  his  treatment  will  reduce 

position  of  forest  ranger  is  a  permanent  _ _ _ _ _ 

one  of  considerable  responsibility,  re¬ 
quiring  arduous  work  often  under  dif¬ 
ficult  conditions,  and  with  definite  re¬ 
quirements  as  to  experience  and  ability. 

Cannot  Guarantee  Employment 

Forest  Service  officials  doubt  the 
Value  of  correspondence  schools  under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  furnishing 
proper  preparation  -for  ranger  posi¬ 
tions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  in  order 
1o  pass  the  examination  for  ranger,  ap¬ 
plicants  must  show  in  a  mental  test  that 
they  have  adequate  educational  qualifi¬ 
cations,  and  the  law  requires  that  rang¬ 
ers  shall  be  selected,  when  practicable, 
from  qualified  citizens  of  the  State  in 
which  the  work  lies.  Opportunities  for 
forest  ranger  work  are  very  limited  for 
young  men  in  some  states,  particularly 
where  no  National  Forests  exist.  In  fat*  Who  knows  but  what  this  treat- 
any  event,  no  institution  is  authorized  ment  may  be  absolutely  dangerous.  We 
to  guarantee  employment  after  its  have  known  folks  who  have  completely 


hibited  from  enrollment,  but  scrub  stal¬ 
lions;  that  is,  those  having  neither  reg¬ 
istered  sire  or  dam,  are  no  longer  eligi¬ 
ble  to  enrollment,  and  have  not  been 
since  January  1st,  1922,  unless  enrollec 
prior  to  that  date.  This  is  set  forth  in 
Section  105-A  of  Article  6  of  the  law. 


(27)  417 


WHO  IS  J.  S.  AND  T.  M.  B. 

TN  one  day  during  the  last  week  of 
A  March,  the  Service  Bureau  receiv¬ 
ed  three  letters  signed  with  initials 
only.  Unsigned  correspondence  goes 
into  the  basket.  Only  those  letters 
signed  by  the  writer’s  full  name  and 
address  receives  attention.  Some  of 
the  questions  are  most  interesting 
but  we  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
answers  should  be  sent.  No  reader’s 
name  will  be  used  in  our  columns. 
Questions  are  kept  strictly  confi¬ 
dential  where  any  personal  matters 
are  involved.  All  inquiries  are  an¬ 
swered  by  individual  letter.  There¬ 
fore  sign  your  name  and  address  in 
full  if  you  expect  an  answer. 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Post 
Against  Thieves 

There  was  a  man  on  my  farm  stealing 
and  he  had  his  car  on  my  place  and  I  blew 
his  horn  to  let  him  know  that  there  was 
some  one  calling  him.  out  of  his  hiding 
hole.  He  stole  ginseng  from  my  place  and 
when  he  came  out  of  my  woods  he  said 
“Why  did  you  blow  my  horn."  I  said  1 
knew  there  was  a  thief  on  my  place  and  to 
capture  him  1  thought  he  would  come  out. 
So  he  did.  *He  had  the  goods  on  him  and 
I  had  a  witness  with  me  to  prove  he  was 
stealing.  He  said  I  did  not  have  the  land 
posted.  Does  a  person  have  to  have  it 
posted  from  thieves'  stealing  what  a  per¬ 
son  has  planted?  Is  it  proper  for  a  person 
to  steal  what  a  farmer  has  planted  for  his 
own  personal  self? 

Another  man  came  on  my  farm  and  saw 
ed  a  tree  down  and  hauled  it  away  and  I 
found  out  that  he  got  a  1000  feet  of  lum¬ 
ber  out  of  that  tree.  Can  I  make  him  pay 
for  this  tree  now?  The  man  who  stole  my 
ginseng  said  that  his  car  had  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  license  and  that  I  had  no  right  to 
blow  his  horn.  I  told  him  he  had  no  right 
to  come  on  my  land  and  steal  and  also  his 
car  was  on  my  farm.  Please  let  me  know 
the  law  and  if  i  have  to  have  trespa 
signs. 

T  VV  ONDER  what  this  man  would  have 
•1  said  if  you  had  asked  him  why  he  didn’t 
come  right  up  to  your  house  and  walk  off 
with  your  pump  or  a  few  of  your  chickens 
He  was  a  common  thief.  You  do  not,  as 
you  have  said,  have  to  have  your  land 
posted  to  stop  anyone  from  taking  any 
thing  that  belongs  to  you  on  your  land. 
The  advantage  of  posting  though  is  that 
you  can  then  use  the  trespasser  and1  col 
lect  in  addition  to  the  court  costs,  a  ten 
dollar  penalty.  Your  blowing  the  horn  of 
his  automobile  to  attract  his  attention  was 
just  a  reasonable  thing  for  you  to  do,  a 
reasonable  step  for  you  to  take  to  repel 
the  trespass.  It  is  a  wonder  you  controlled 
yourself  so  admirably.  As  to  that  man 
who  cut  down  your  tree,  you  may  need  a 
local  attorney  to  bring  an  action  for  you 
but  you  certainly  can  make  him  pay  the 
full  value  of  that  tree. 


course  is  completed. 


Drape  Buyer  Fails  to  Make 
Checks  Good 

FHE  Service  Bureau  has  been  endeavor- 


ruined  their  health  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
duce  by  unnatural  means.  Accordingly 
the  Service  Bureau  cannot  endorse 
medicinal  treatment  bv  mail. 


New  York 


Who  Builds  the  Fence? 

"The  D.  &  H.  Railway  Company  having 
given  up  traffic  in  our  community  about  a 
year  ago.  took  up  their  track  and  sold  the 
ground  to  a  gentleman  of  our  town  and 
he  disposes  of  it  to  any  farmer  along  the 
line  who  wishes  to  purchase  it.  So  farmer 
A  owns  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  track 

.  - - *'*'-“**  **“-3  uv-vn  cuuwvui-  „  «  *  -n  i*  and  farmer  B  owns  the  land  to  the  west. 

ing  to  settle  two  claims  against  Tames  CaiUlOt  Charge  Service  Fee  I  or  B  bys  the  R.  R.  ground  and  fence 

cl*  i  ,  .  -  mes  .  ™ •  which  belonged  to  the  railway  comoanv 

•  hmbbo,  167  Susquehanna  Street,  Bing-  Unregistered  Stallions  in  and  says  he  is  going  to  remove  theP  old 

*  "  '  fence  and  build  a  new  one  and  that  A  is 

obliged  to  build  one-half  of  the  fence. 
Now  you  would  greatly  oblige  those  farm¬ 
ers  if  you  would  kindly  publish  an  answer 
in  your  next  issue  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  decide  the  problem." 

|  ‘HIS  is  a  job  for  the  fence  viewers 
of  the  county  in  which  the  transac¬ 
tion  took  place.  Those  interested  should 
gj  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  which 
body  will  refer  the  case  to  the  County 
Board  of  Fence  Viewers  and  the  problem 
will  then  be  decided.  Without  knowing 
more  details  it  appears  that  each  owner 
will  have  to  share  his  equal  portion  of  the 
expense. 


Have  I  a  right  to  charge  a  service  fee 
for  a  stallion  that  is  not  registered] — New 
York  Reader. 

A  CCORDING  to  Article  6  of  the 
F“— '  -  and  Markets  law  of  New 
York  i*  ,  paragraph  97.  “No  person, 
firm  pr  <  arporation  shall  use  or  offer 
for  use  for  public  service  in  this  state 
anv  stallion,  unless  and  until  he  shall 


hamton,  N.  Y.,  a  fruit  and  produce  dealer 
01  that  city,  but  to  date  has  had  no  suc- 
cess.  The  story  in  a  nut  shell  is  that 
bhmbbo  purchased  grapes  from  two 
fanners  in  Yates  County  and  paid  for 
1  urn  by  check.  One  claim  amounts  to 
$35°.oo  and  the  othe’r  $147.35. 

One  of  these  accounts  amounted  to  $400 
ail  the  Service  Bureau  succeeded  in  get- 
ting  one  $5°  payment.  However,  sub-  uii>  . . . 

sequent  checks  have  been  protested  and  have  caused  the  name,  description, 
c  mve  xien  unable  to  reduce  the  $350  breeding  and  pedigree  of  such  stallion 
b  .  T/  a'r •  •  Urt  1C£ ,  ^  e  have  been  informed  to  be  enrolled  and  such  stallion  has 
lrv  1C'  lf.lzens  ^anb  Binghamton,  that  been  inspected  in  accordance  with  the 
n 'f US|C a°  /  C«  ^ieat  °*"  trouble  with  provisions  of  this  article  and  a  certifi- 
jj.  jCf  e  CKCvS  an(l  overdrawn  accounts,  cate,  showing  such  enrollment  and  in- 
m  ;  !a,S  ,  cen  compelled  to  discontinue  spection  has  been  issued  as  hereinafter 
bhmbbos  account.  _  provided.” 

in  t-ii  C' X  KC  meau  regrets  that  in  this  jn  paragraph  105  of  Article  6  of  the 
"  ,  1(.  cannot  be  of  aiV  material  help  same  law  it  further  states  that  “On  and 
to  sip’ll1  'n  wutten  dozens  °f  letters  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
tli-n  owever,  the  old  saying  is  hundred  and  seventeen,  no  stallion  shall 

The  c!]1  Cannot  blood  out  °f  a  stone,  foe  allowed  to  stand,  or  be  offered  for 

do  •  mi'"  e  }  01  our  subscribers  to  service,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which  companies.  The  power  companies  also 
pooi  tl  >'1!S-  Case’  1S,  fogHber  and  fs  not  enrolled  and  certified  by  the  com-  have  a  Farm  Business  Committee,  made 

ceed  •tl"'  “‘TA  111  f  a  |aw^er  and  Pro_  missioncr  and  from  and  after  such  date  UP  °f  agricultural  engineers  and  com- 

fCDori  q1'3*  mhoo  m  the  courts.  We  no  fees  slaal  1  be  collectible  for  the  ser-  mercial  executives,  whose  function  is  to 
readers  *:ase„for.  thc  benefit  of  other  v;ccs  Qf  such  stallions.”  promote  the  electrification  of  farms  and 

m.  '.  .  1  he  ^crvicc  Bureau  who  may  XT  the  sale  of  current  to  farmers  by  bring- 

Scrubs  Not  Eligible  to  Registry  ing  to  theh.  atten?lon  new>  profitable  and 

In  a  number  of  states,  registered;  better  applications  of  electric  power  to 

that  is,  pure  bred  animals  only  are  of-  farm  tasks. 

ficially  recognized  by  the  state  airthori-  - - - - - 

ties.  In  other  states  unregistered  ani-  Seldom  shall  we  see  in  cities,  courts, 


Farmers  Need  Electric  Power 
Service 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

Home  Economics  Department  at  Cor¬ 
nell,  county  home  bureau  agents  and 
home  economics  experts  of  the  power 


Ti  in  •  service  .bureau  who  may 

■° .  c,aims  against  Shinbbo.  As  these 
amis  are  adjusted  due  acknowledgement 
be  made. 


<  < 


>  > 


Still  at 


Doctors  by  Mail 
Work 

Or  !at0  tbe  Service  Bureau  has  re¬ 


info 


mals  are  eligible  under  certain  condi-  and  rich  families,  where  men  live  plenti- 
tions.  This  latter  situation  applies  in  fully  and  eat  and  drink  freely,  that  perfect 
c  -  ,  the  State  of  New  York,  where  we  have  health,  that  athletic  soundness  of  vigor 

e  a  S1  ea-t  _n'any  requests  for  various  classifications  with  respect  to  and  constitution  which  is  commonly  seen 


1  concerning  doctors  who  are  breeding.  Grade  stallions  are  not  pro-  in  . the  country,  hi  poor  houses  and  cottages. 


1  STAYS  WHITE  1 

WISE  folk  know  that  it  pays 
to  paint  in  time.  A  new 
coat  of  paint  protects  the  surface 
of  a  building,  enhances  its  attract 
tiveness,  and  increases  its  value. ' 

Look  at  your  house  today  — : 
everyone  else  does  —  and  if  it  needs 
painting,  inside  or  out,  give  the 
job  to  G.  L.  F.  SUPER- WHITE.1 
In  5-Gal.  cans ,  $ 2.90  per  gallon 
freight  prepaid. 

For  your  other  farm  buildings, 
fences,  etc.,  G.  L.  F.  has  quality 
paints.  Write  for  prices  and  color 
card. 

REMEMBER  FREIGHT  IS  PREPAID 


7/ie 


G.L.F. 


MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 
307  S.  Franklin  St. 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 


WITTE 

Governor  Engines 

Sawing  Outfits,  Pumpers  p 

Factory  Price — Easy  Terms.  "1  1  >  OAH  v/. 
200,000  in  world -wide  use!  i.2  XO  OU 

FR££  Big  New  Illustrated  CATALOG 


just  out  —  shows  complete  line. 

How  to  make  money  with  WITTE 
Outfits.  Solves  all  farm  power  problems.  57  years  prao 
tical  experience.  Send  Name  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation, 

-  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  1 

1801  Witte  Building,  Kansas  City,'  Mo. 
1801  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1801  Witte  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


What  experiment  stations  report  on  potato  spraying 


In  313  tests  during  the  past  nine  years,  a  Pennsylvania 
experiment  station  has  compared  the  yield  of  sprayed  and 
unsprayed  potatoes.  The  sprayed  vines  have  produced  an 
average  of  67  bushels  of  potatoes  more  per  acre  than  those 
not  sprayed. 

In  North  Carolina  10-year  tests  show  an  average  in* 
crease  from  spraying  of  53.3  bushels  per  acre.  Ohio  dem¬ 
onstrations  during  the  past  3  years  have  averaged  an  in¬ 
crease  of  70  bushels  per  acre  for  the  sprayed  vines. 


Mobiloil  gives  this  same  marked  economy 


Buying  low-priced  oil  is  like  trying  to  save  money  by  not 
spraying  potatoes.  To  be  sure,  you  pay  a  few  cents  extra 
for  Gargoyle  Mobiloil.  But  you  get  an  engineering  mar¬ 
gin  of  safety  in  lubrication  which  is  worth  many  dollars 
in  a  year’s  running. 

’  In  tractors,  Mobiloil  users  frequently  report  that 
Mobiloil  lasts  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  oil.  And  the 
costly  delays  from  overheating  and  breakdowns  are 
materially  cut.  In  cars  and  trucks  Mobiloil’ s  economy 
is  equally  striking. 


If  you  think  any  oil  will  do,  consider  this  fact : 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas¬ 
senger  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(•‘Arc”),  Mobiloil  “A,"  Mobiloil  *'BK,”  and 
Mobiloil  “B.” 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tern-, 
peratures  from  32°  F  (freezing)  to  0°  F  (zero) 
j  prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
!  Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo-j 
biloil  ‘‘E”). 

<  4 

If  your  car  is  not  listed  below  see  any  Mobiloil 
^dealer  for  the  complete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


NAMES  OF 
PASSENGER 
CARS 


Buick . 

Cadillac . 

Chandler  Sp.  6 
'  other  mods. 
Chevrolet 

Chrysler  4 . 

1  other  mods. 
Dodge  Brothers. 

Ford . . . . 

Franklin . 

Hupmobile . 

fewett . 

ordan  6 . 

“  8 . • 

Lincoln  . . 

Moon . 

Mash . . 

Oakland  - . - 

Dldsmobile . 

Overland . 

Packard  6 . 

“  8 . 

'aige . 

rierce-Arrow  .  . 

>tar  .  .  ...... 

iVillys-Knight  4. 
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Mobiloil 

-  Make  the  chart  your  guide 


50%  of  all  engine  troubles  are  directly  caused  by  faulty 
lubrication.  The  oil  you  pour  into  the  crankcase  today 
determines  the  size  of  tomorrow’s  repair  bills.  The  added 
margin  of  safety  in  Mobiloil  is  important,  both  in  post¬ 
poning  expense  and  increasing  the  usefulness  of  your 
engines. 

When  necessary,  many  farmers  find  that  Mobiloil  is 
well  worth  a  special  trip  to  town.  Let  the  nearby  dealer 
supply  you  with  a  season’s  supply  of  Mobiloil,  now.  In 
barrel  and  half-barrel  lots  Mobiloil  can  be  purchased  at  a 
substantial  saving. 

Be  sure  to  secure  the  right  grade  of  Mobiloil  to  use  in 
your  tractor,  truck  and  car.  For  Mobiloil  is  recommended 
with  scientific  accuracy  for  all  engines.  The  42.  Mobiloil 
engineers  have  painstakingly  studied  each  make  and 
model  of  engine  that  you  drive.  The  recommendations  are 
in  the  complete  Chart  at  all  dealers. 

Start  using  Mobiloil  today.  Before  the  year  is  out  you 
will  find  that  the  extra  margin  of  safety  in  Mobiloil  has 
substantially  reduced  the  cost  of  operation  of  your  car, 
truck  or  tractor. 


****** 


VACUUM.  OIL  COMPANY 

Other  branches  and  distributing' warehouses  throughout  the  country 


main " branches:!  York,  (Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Tdoston, 

i* "Detroit ,  ‘Pittsburgh,  tJiGnneapolis,  £ouis,  pKansas($ity^J\D? 


New  Jersey  Chicken  Thief  in  A.  A.  Net 


F.  Brabston  Gets  Second  Service  Bureau  Reward  ot  $100 

Bv  FRED  W  OHM  back,  the  hens,  as  well  as  Hendersc 

^  *  *  gone.” 

Associate  Editor,  American  Agriculturist  R  ^  right  here  that  {he  young  pi 

•  xi  cr  *  tt  „  “ l.  ^inopj  tioned  previously,  enter  into  the  case, 

m  the  affair.  However,  it  was  not  closed.  .  r  ,  ,  /•.  _  ,,  i  j- 

Thirty-five  chickens  were  stolen  from  Mr.  “uP>e  o£  days  affer  the  llens. 

Brabston’s  henroost  on  the  night  of  December  tw°  J»ung  P"kef  "'ere  missed. 

31,  ,925.  Let  Mr.  Brabston  tell  of  the  cir-  suggested  to  Mr.  Brabston  that  he  gc 

cumstances  as  he  told  them  to  the  wnter,  .  v  ,  ,  ,5, 

just  as  Mr.  Brabston  finished  plowing  an  acre  Ja“nt  t0  t  le  orle  lere  le  ra  ’ 

or  so  of  fine,  fertile  land  back  of  the  barn.  slackens  where 

Here  is  his  version  of  the  story  from  the  'e  would  doubt-  - - 

time  the  hens  were  stolen  until  he  found  out  J(~ss  “ncl  1S  P1?”  £  J§  M 

,  Mr.  Brabston  « 

where  they  were.  ...  , _ ,  .  M 

“If  we  had  not  gone  to  bed  as  early  as  we  and  his  daughter  M 

did  that  night,  we  might  have  caught  them  immediately  pro-  /  §|  II 

redhanded,  right  in  the  act,  with  the  birds  ceeded  to  drive  J|  Jw 

on  them.  However,  we  did  not  notice  our  ovef  1 1(:  -4lf-  jIFIs 

loss  until  the  next  morning.  They  took  about  neighbor  100  •  J||pi 


A  &  County.  The  thieves  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  there  were"  three  of  them,  not  only  had 
a  strong  desire  for  chicken;  they  also  had  a 
liking  for  young  pork  and  incidentally  this  led 

to  their  down- 
fail. 

jgh  First  let  us  in- 

troduce  the  prin- 
Jgf  ffjt,  cipals.  Mr.  E.  F. 

Brabston  is  the 
man  whose  prop- 
Jlf  4  erty  was  stolen. 

Mr.  Brabston  is 
asuccessf  ul 
farmer  living 
v  between  Mon- 

fcSrT  mouth  Junction 

■HHld  sJP|jl|f  and  Dayton  and 

is  highly  regard¬ 


ed  by  the  people 
of  the  commun¬ 
ity,  so  I  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the 
genial  man  who 
drove  me  from 
Monmouth  Junc¬ 
tion  to  the  farm. 
Those  who  stole 
the  chickens  are 
Frank  Hender¬ 
son,  Thomas 
Cabes  (colored) 
from  the  vicin- 
T.  Winklehofer, 
proprietor  of  the  Cranbury  Inn  at  Cran- 
bury,  is  the  Justice  of  the^  Peace 
who  sentenced  the  criminals.  Corporal 
Harry  A.  Cibulla  and  Trooper  Albert  A. 
Metrione  are  the  State 
Police  of  New  Jersey 
who  took  ■  the  criminals 
into  custody.  Metrione 
made  the  arrest. 

The  actual  commission 
c  the  crime  goes  back 
to  over  a  year  ago — the 
last  few  days  of  1925 
and  the  first  fe.w. of  1926. 

Were  the  action  closed 
at  that  time  American 
Agriculturist,  as  far 
as  the  reward  is  con¬ 
cerned,  would  not 
have  been  a  party 


Mr.  E.  F.  Brabston.  tnrough 
whose  persistent  efforts  the 
thief  was  finally  lodged  in 
Jail. 


Trooper  A.  A,  Metrione  ef 
the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
who  made  the  arrest. 


the  stove,  cooking,  ac¬ 
cording  to  confessions 
obtained. 

Mr.  Brabston’s  activity 
was  too  much  for  the 
rest  of  the  gang.  Hen¬ 
derson  was  said  to  have 
gone  to  some  place  in 
Pennsylvania.  Occa¬ 
sionally  he  returned  over 
the  week-end,  only  to 
disappear  again  before 

( Continued  on  page  27) 


The  scene  of  the  crime.  Arrow  indicates  door  that  wap  forced  open 
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How  a  Great 
Co-operative 
Farm 


SAVES  MONEY 
ON  YOUR 
SPRING  SHOPPING 

YOU  know  the  money-saving  advantages  of  co¬ 
operating  with  neighbors  in  securing  the  use  of 
modern  farm  machinery. 

This  is  the  identical  spirit  which  in  25  years  has  built 
the  J.  C.  Penney  Company  into  the  largest  department 
store  institution  in  the  world,  and  has  won  the  re¬ 
spect  of  clear-thinking  farm  families  all  over  this 
country. 

Through  exercising  the  tremendous  co-operative  buy¬ 
ing  resources  of  773  department  stores — and  always 
buying  for  CASH — we  are  supplying  families  like 
yours  with  quality  merchandise  at  savings  of  millions 
of  dollars  a  year. 

There  is  a  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Department  Store 
in  or  near  your  town.  It  is  stocked  with  the  exact  dry 
goods,  clothing,  shoes,  and  furnishings  you  want.  Go 
there  for  your  Spring  purchases.  SHOP  before  you 
buy!  Compare  values!  Like  millions  of  other  farm 
people,  enjoy  the  savings  from  our  tremendous  co¬ 
operative  and  selective  buying  power. 

CELEBRATING  OUR  25th  YEAR 
WITH  NATION-WIDE  VALUES 


A  NATfON-W/DE 
iNST/TUTfON- 


Some  of  Our  773  Stores 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Ambridge 
Be  ver  Fails 
Bloomsburg 
Brad  dock 
Brad  ford 
Cha  m  bersburg 
Coatesville 
Du  Bois 
Franklin 
Greensburg 
Grove  City 
Hanove  r 
Indiana 
Lancaster 
Lebanon 
McKeesport 
Meadville 
Monesseri 
Mount  Carmel 
Mount  Pleasant 
New  Kensington 
Oil  City 
Pittston 
Pottstown 
Shamokin 
Sharon 
Shenandoah 
Stroudsburg 
Titusville 
Warren 
Washington 
Waynesboro 
Williamsport 

NEW  YORK 
Amsterdam 
Auburn 
Cortland 
Elmira 
Geneva 
Hornell 
Ithaca 
Little  Falls 
Newburgh 
Olean 
Oneonta 
Rome 
Watertown 


MARYLAND 

Frederick 

OHIO 
Alliance 
Ashland 
Ashtabula 
Bellefomaine 
Bellevue 
Bowling  Green 
Bu.yrus 
Cambridge 
Chilli  cthe 
Circleville 
Conn.aut 
Coshocton 
Defiance 
Dover 

East  Liverpool 

Findlay 

Fostoria 

Fremont 

Gallon 

Greenville 

Hamilton 

Ironton 

Lancaster 

Lima 

Lorain 

Mansfield 

Marietta 

Marion 

Mount  Vernon 

Norwalk 

Piqua 

Salem 

Springfield 

Steubenville 

Tiffin 

Van  Wert 

Wash’gt'n  C.  H 

Xenia 

Zanesville 

VV.  VIRGINIA 
Bluefieid 
Martinsburg 
Parkersburg 
Welch 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


nterest 


ON 
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Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
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Farming,  As  We  Saw  It,  In 
the  Great  South-west 

Notes  From  a  New  York  Farmer  on 
His  Way  to  Mexico 

By  M.  C.  Burritt 

J  WISH  that  I  could  give  American 
a  Agriculturist  readers  an  adequate 
picture  of  the  agricultural  production 
ancT'resources  of  the  Lower  Valley  of 
tlw  Mississippi  and  of  the  Southwest— 
Louisiana  and  Texas 
— and  of  the  port 
and  railroad  outlets 
for  these  and  other 
products  of  this 
great  country  to  the 
world.  I  fear  that 
neither  my  ability 
nor  the  space  avaif- 
af>^e  Permit  of 

such  a  picture,  how- 
ever.  The  only  way 

M.  C  Burritt.  hllIy  to  understand 
is  to  see  it  personal¬ 
ly.  Since  many  of  you  cannot  see  it, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  visualize  it  for  you. 

A  Continuous  Round  of  Sight¬ 
seeing 

First,  a  word  about  the  wonderful 
facilities  which  this  party  of  fifty  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  agricultural  papers  of  the 
United  States  has  at  its  disposal.  We 
are  traveling  on  a  special  train  of  pull- 
mans,  diner,  baggage  car,  coach,  etc., 
provided  by  the  Missouri  Pacific — one 
of  the  big  railroads  of  the  Southwest. 

Moving  between  important  towns  at 
night,  wre  are  met  and  entertained  by 
citizens  of  such  places  as  Baton  Rouge, 
New  Orleans,  Houston,  Galveston, 
Corpus  Christi,  Kingville,  Harlingen 
and  other  towns  of  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  We  have  inspected  the 
harbors  and  port  facilities  by  boat,  driv¬ 
en  through  the  towns  and  to  the  farms 
and  ranches  for  five  days,  during  which 
we  have  talked  with  many  business  men 
and  farmers  and  had  tons  of  facts  about 
“the  most  wonderful  country  in  the 
world’’  hurled  at  us. 

“Down  on  the  Levee” 

Louisiana  owes  much  of  its  existence 
to  the  “Father  of  Waters”,  which  for 
centuries  has  overflowed  its  banks  and 
built  up  the  land  in  the  area  immediate¬ 
ly  about  and  below  it.  This  lias  led  to 
a  condition  which  strikes  the  stranger 
as  most  peculiar.  The  constant  over¬ 
flowing  has  led  to  the  building  up  of 
the  banks  so  that  the  land  actually 
slopes  and  the  drainage  is  away  from 
the  river  rather  than  into  it.  On  top 
of  these  built  up  banks  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  have  built  and 
maintain  levees. 

These  levees  are  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high  so  that  one  can  hardly  see  the 
nearby  land  from  the  river  or  the  river 
from  the  land.  All  along  the  river 
many  of  the  houses  and  farms  are  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  level  of  the  river. 
It  gives  one  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  to 
look  up  and  realize  that  the  great  old 
river,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and 
from  50  to  150  feet  deep,  is  rolling 
steadily  by  above  with  almost  resistless 
power.  But  the  natives  do  not  mind  it, 
for  there  has  not  been  a  break  in  the 
river  levee  down  here  for  thirty  years. 

From  New  Orleans  Through  the 
Great  Southwest 

New  Orleans  calls  itself,  and  rightly, 
“The  Port  of  the  Valley  to  the  World”. 
In  its  great  deep  harbor,  nearly  fifty 
miles  inland  from  the  open  gulf,  are 
thirty  miles  of  fine  shipping  facilities. 
Nearly  eight  miles  of  city  owned  docks 
are  available  for  the  ships  of  all  nations 
which  come  to  this  port  with  supplies— 
bananas,  sugar,  coffee,  mahogany,  hemp, 
jute  and  many  other  products  of  the 
tropics,  and  leave  it  with  the  products 
of  the  valley  states — principally  cotton 
and  grain,  but  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  things. 

Farther  west  the  great  ports  of  IIous- 
( Continued  on  page  8) 
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How  Do  Y ou  Think  Milk  Should  Be  Sold? 

Shall  The  Price  Be  Pooled  By  Dealers,  Localities  or  Commodities 

By  CHARLES  A.  TAYLOR 


THE  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee 
on  Unified  Organization  has  secured 
from  R.  L.  Gillett,  who  represents  the 
United  States  Department  of  Farms  and 
Markets,  statistics  which  show  that  only  about 
half  the  milk  produced  during  the  year  in  New 
York  State  can  be  sold  as  fluid,  or  Class  i  milk. 

As  most  of  this  milk  can  readily  meet  Board 
of  Health  requirements  and  be  made  available  for 
New  York  City  and  the  other  cities  in  this  terri¬ 
tory.  it  is  easily  understood  that  the  price  of  the 
surplus  milk  always  tends  to  set  the  price  of  the 
fluid  milk  unless  some  means  is  found  to  keep 
it  from  competing  in  the  Class  i  market. 

To  sell  milk  by  the  classified  price  plan  means 
to  sell  your  buyer  only  enough  milk  in  Class  i 
to  meet  his  requirements  for  fluid  milk  from 
day  to  day  and  to  make  arangements  so  that  the 
surplus  above  fluid  requirements  will  be  used 
in  other  classes  and  manufactured  into  such  other 
products  as  will  bring  the  greatest  returns  at  the 
time. 

League  First  to  Use  Plan 

The  Dairymen’s  League  was  the  first  to  adopt 
and  quote  the  classified  price-plan  as  a  method 
of  selling  milk.  It  is  now  used  by  the  Sheffield 
Farms  Co’s.  Producers,  the  Onondaga  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Association,  the  Connecticut  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Cooperative  Association  and  many  other 
cooperative  milk  marketing  associations. 

Indeed  it  is  now  recognized,  and  agreed  to  by 
dealers,  that  the  classified  price  plan  has  always 
been  used,  because  in  the  old  days  before  co¬ 
operative  marketing  became  an  influence  in  the 
milk  markets,  the  dealer  estimated  the  amount 
of  the  milk  that  he  could  use  in  each  class  and  then 


figured  up  the  amount  of  the  “flat  price”  he  would 
be  able  to  pay  to  the  producers. 

The  chief  difference  is  that  in  selling  by  the 
classified  price  plan  as  usually  considered,  the 
price  is  made  by  figuring  up  the  amount  of  the 
milk  that  has  been  used  in  each  class,  while  by 
the  “flat  price”  method  of  selling,  the  dealer 
makes  the  estimate  in  advance  of  the  amount  to 
go  in  each  class  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  will  take  care  of  his  own  profits  when 
making  the  estimate. 

The  Classified  Price  Plan  Works 

So  it  has  become  recognized  by  everybody  who 
is  informed  about  it,  that  the  classified  price  plan 
is  workable,  that  it  is  practical,  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  must  take  care  of  the  surplus. 

The  classified  price  plan  has  always  been  used 
as  long  as  milk  has  been  produced  for  sale.  Even 
the  farmer  who  retails  his  own  milk  to  his  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  nearby  village,  sells  by  the  classified 
price  plan.  He  sells  his  customers  all  the  milk 
and  cream  they  will  buy  and  makes  up  the  rest  of 
his  milk  into  butter  or  something  else  and  sells 
that  for  what  he  can  get  for  it,  which  is  almost 
always  a  considerable  lower  price  than  he  gets 
for  his  fluid  sales. 

If  there  were  no  surplus  milk  produced  in  this 
territory,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  a  classified 
price  plan.  As  long  as  there  is  surplus  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  considerable  quantitiy,  even  in  the 
flush  season,  there  will  be  a  classified  price  plan 
used  to  determine  what  price  shall  be  paid  to 
farmers  for  the  milk  they  deliver.  Either  the 


farmers’  own  organization  will  figure  up  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  milk  used  in  different  classes  and 
compute  the  level  price  or  else  the  dealer  will 
estimate  in  advance  his  probable  needs  and  the 
probable  amount  he  will  be  able  to  use  in  each 
class  and  so  arrive  at  a  “flat  price”  that  he  will 
pay  to  the  producer. 

The  fact  that  milk  from  any  area  must  be  sold 
in  different  classes  necessitates  some  form  of 
equalized  payment  to  the  farmer.  This  may  be 
either  a  pooled  price  or  a  flat  price  and_  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  largely  a  matter  of  name.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  computing  after  sales  are  actually  made  or 
estimating  in  advance  of  sales;  a  matter  of 
whether  the  figuring  is  done  by  the  farmers  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  computations  made  public  or 
done  by  the  dealer  and  the  resulting  ‘‘flat  price 
posted  on  the  station  door. 

Supply  and  Demand  Determines  Price 

However  the  price  of  milk  is  figured,  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  will  ultimately  determine 
not  only  the  price  of  milk  in  each  class,  but  also 
the  amount  of  milk  that  goes  into  each  class.  It 
is  highly  essential  however,  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  be  allowed  to  work  freely.  Any  one 
who  finds  himself  in  position  to  thwart  the  free 
working  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  even 
temporarily,  is  pretty  sure  to  use  his  position  for 
his  own  benefit. 

It  will  never  be  possible  to  use  all  the  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  any  milk  area  in  Class  i.  there  is  not 
only  great  variation  between  spring  and  autumn 
production,  there  is  also  a  very  wide  variation 
in  consumption  from  season  to  season  and  even 
greater  variation  from  day  to  day  throughout  the 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


Do  You  Agree  With  These  A.  A.  Readers? 


Mixture  oi  Letters 

LAST  August  I  took  an  automobile  trip 
through  some  of  the  New  England  states 
and  was  much  impressed  with  the  start 
being  made  toward  reforesting.  I  think 
it  was  in  New  Hampshire  that  I  saw  a  fine  tract 
of  white  pine  that  averaged  twelve  feet  or  more 
in  height  that  was  advertised  to  have  been  set 
only  twelve  years.  I  am  thinking  strongly  of 
setting  a  few  acres  this  spring. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  service  you  could  ren¬ 
der  the  state  and  future  generations  than  to  bring 
before  the’  public  the  importance  of  reforesting 
our  waste  and  vacant  lands.  It  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  me  and  I  am  sure  to  others  if  we 
could  have  the  experience  and  results  of  those 
who  have  already  tried  the  experiment.  The 
piece  of  land  I  have  in  mind  to  set  is  an  old 
abandoned  vineyard  that  has  been  used  as  a  sheep 
pasture.  The  soil  is  light  loam.  Pine  oak  and 
hemlock  grow  in  a  gully  near  it.  How  should 
the  land  be  prepared,  and  what  distance  apart 
should  the  trees  be  set?  Which  are  best,  the  two 
or  three  year  trees?  I  trust  that  this 
will  bring  some  replies  that  I  am 
sure  will  be  of  interest  to  man}r. — 

T.  M.  C.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Likes  a  Clean  Paper 

I  AM  asking  for  just  a  moment  of  a 
busy  man’s  time  because  I  so  wish 
to  thank  you  for  a  clean  paper.  So 
many  in  my  little  realm  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  are  tired  of  slush  (such  must 
number  legion) ;  so  many  country 
Wives  and  mothers  are  so  handicapped 
m  getting  to  church,  especially  those 
who. do  not  drive,  and  some  have  no 
reHgious  publications  in  their  homes. 

To  such  it  must  seem  especially  good 
to  occasionally  get  something  cleap, 
instructive  and  interesting.  “Tlie 
Country  Church”,  “Barnlim  Was 
fiight”  and  especially  “Where  All 


to  the  Editor  Emphatic  With  Opinions  ana  Suggestions 
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Things  Are  In  Common”  by  Jared  Van  Wagenen 
were  fine.  After  re-reading  the  last,  I  sent  it  to 
California  to  a  sister.  Thank  you. — Mrs.  F.  B., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 

A  Suggestion  for  Enforcing  the  Law 

IN  the  issues  of  March  12  and  19  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  I  notice  that  you  speak 
out  very  positively  for  a  State  Enforcement  Act, 
and  because  of  your  determined  stand  I  feel  im¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  suggestion.  You  are  entirely 
right  in  the  position  you  take ;  we  cannot  have  too 
many  weapons  with  which  to  fight  the  violators 
of  the  Volstead  Law,  but  in  as  much  as  we  have 
tried  for  some  time  to  get  a  State  law  and 
failed  and  there  being  little  prospect  of  getting 
such  a  law  soon  why  not  try  the  next  best  thing  ? 

The  Volstead  Act  contains  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  : 

“An  action  to  enjoin  any  nuisance  defined  in  this  title 
may  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States  by. . . . 


any  prosecuting  attorney  of  any  state  or  any  subdivision 

thereof _ Such  action  shall  be  brought  and  tried  as  an 

action  in  equity  and  may  be  brought  in  any  court  having 

jurisdiction  to  hear  and  determine  equity  cases . It 

shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  court  to  find  the  property 
involved  was  being  unlawfully  used  as  aforesaid  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing,  but  on  finding  that  the  material 
allegations  of  the  petition  are  true,  the  court  shall  order 
that  no  liquors  shall  be  manufactured,  sold,  or  bartered, 
or  stored  in  such  room,  house,  or  building. ..  .or  any 
part  thereof.  And  upon  judgment  of  the  court  ordering 
such  nuisance  to  be  abated,  the  court  may  order  that 
the  room,  house,  building, ...  .or  place  shall  not  be  oc¬ 
cupied  or  used  for  one  year  thereafter.” 

Under  this  provision  of  law  I,  during  the  three 
years  immediately  preceding  January  1,  I927> 
brought  actions  under  this  provision  of  law  and 
actually  closed  ten  saloons,  barrooms,  hotels,  and 
private  dwellings  where  liquor  nuisances  were 
being  maintained.  Two  of  the  actions  were  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  appellate  division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  where  the  judgments  of  the  lower  court 
were  sustained,  and  it  was  held  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  were  properly  brought  in  the  local 
State  Supreme  Court. 

The  cases  are  triable  without  juries, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  wait 
for  a  regular  trial  term  of  court;  the 
cases  may  be  tried  at  special  term. 

The  remedy  is  effectual,  for  it  puts 
the  transgressor  entirely  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  And  the  judgment  operates 
against  the  owner  of  the  premises  even 
though  he  had  no  part  in  the  violation 
of  the  law.  It  has  been  held  too  that 
the  defendant  is  liable  for  costs.  What 
more,  than,  do  we  want? 

Instead  of  bothering  very  much  with 
a  hopelessly  wet  legislature  and  gov¬ 
ernor  why  not  get  after  every  district 
attorney  and  prosecuting  attorney  in 
the  United  States,  and  urge  him  to  take 
advantage  of  the  law  quoted,  which  is 

( Continued  on  page  6) 
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4  Thought  For  the  Week 

We  must  not  hope  to  he  mowers , 

And  to  gather  the  ripe  gold  ears, 

Unless  zve  have  first  been  sozvers 
And  zvatered  the  furrows  with  tears. 

It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it, 

This  mystical  zvorld  of  ours, 

Life’s  field  will  yield  as  we  make  it 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  of  flozvers. 

■ — Goethe. 

^  ^  ^ 

THE  early  spring  has  caught  a  bad  cold.  Early 
April  has  been  raw  and  disagreeable  and  there 
has  been  considerable  snow  in  parts  of  American 
Agriculturist  territory.  We  are  now  evidently 
paying  for  our  bright  but  unseasonable  weather 
of  March. 

%  %  jj: 

OUR  Service  Bureau  has  several  complaints 
about  agents  who  peddle  seeds  from  house  to 
house  in  the  country.  These  seeds  are  not  re¬ 
liable  and  not  only  is  the  buyer  likely  to  lose  his 
money  but  also  his  time  if  he  plants  the  seeds. 

*  *  * 

THE  consumption  of  dairy  products  is  increas¬ 
ing  not  only  by  the  increase  in  population  but 
by  higher  per  capita  use.  Receipts  of  milk  in 
New  \ork  City  were  4.4  per  cent  higher  in  1926 
than  in  1925  and  12  per  cent  larger  than  in  1923. 
According  to  all  reports,  the  dairy  industry  in 
1926  had  a  very  good  year.  Prices  were  very 
fair  and  feed  prices  were  low. 

*  *  * 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture-reports  that  1  out  of  every  5  farm 
homes  in  Pennsylvania  has  running  water  and  a 
heating  system;  1  out  of  every  8  farm  homes  is 
equipped  with  a  bath  room.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  every  farmer  is  going  to  de¬ 
mand  prices  for  his  labor  and  investment  that 
will  enable  him  to  have  the  same  modern  con¬ 
veniences  that  city  families  have. 

*  *  * 

THE  fertilizer  companies  are  cutting  prices 
with  the  result  that  the  price  of  commercial 
plant  food  is  the  lowest  this  year  in  a  long 
time.  Acid  phosphate  may  be  purchased  as  low 
as  $15  a  ton.  The  complete  fertilizers  are  down 
in  price  accordingly.  It  would  seem,  therefore,' 


profitable  business  for  farmers  to  buy  fertilizer 
as  heavily  as  possible  this  spring  for  they  may 
never  again  have  such  an  opportunity. 

* *  *  * 

WAYNE  DINSMORE,  Secretary  of  the 
Horse  Association  of  America,  points  out 
that  there  are  3,000,000  fewer  horses  on  the  farms 
today  than  on  January  1,  1920.  If  these  3,000,- 
000  horses  were  still  at  work  on  our  farms  they 
would  be  consuming  the  crops  from  12,000,000 
acres  of  land,  •  more  acres  than  are  under  culti¬ 
vation  in  some  of  our  large  farm  states. 

The  farm  economists  also  state  that  the  period 
of  low  price  horses  is  now  rapidly  passing.  It  is 
time  to  think  about  your  horse  supply  for  the 
future. 

*  *  * 

THE  agricultural  authorities  are  busily  engaged 
in  the  campaign  to  clean  up  corn  fields  and 
rubbage  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  corn  borer. 
Growers  of  sweet  and  field  corn  in  the  corn  borer 
area — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Michigan — are  to  be  paid  for  extra  labor  in¬ 
volved  in  complying  with  the  state  regulations. 
The  payment  will  be  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  the 
work,  but  not  to  exceed  two  dollars  an  acre.  The 
experts  point  out  that  unless  the  war  against  this 
great  pest  is  successful,  it  will  destroy  in  time  one 
of  America’s  most  important  crops. 


“Bon  Voyage” 

OUR  publisher,  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Morgenthau,  sailed  today  (April  5) 
for  a  short  vacation  in  Spain  and  England.  We 
have  his  promise  of  some  stories  of  his  travels  to 
publish  later  in  American  Agriculturist. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  has  owned  the  American 
Agriculturist  now  for  five  years  and  has 
worked  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  rest  of  us, 
carrying  most  of  the  responsibility,  to  publish 
a  really  worthwhile  farm  paper. 

We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  join  with  the 
stafi  in  wishing  him  and  Mrs.  Morgenthau  “bon 


“The  Things  We  ’Most  Forgot” 

THE  poem  on  the  next  page  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  sentiment  and  common  sense  we 
have  seen  in  many  a  day.  It  struck  a  responsive 
note  with  us  and  it  will  with  you  because  it  shows 
why  real  farmers  stay  on  the  land  in  spite  of  all 
the  problems  of  farming. 

No  one  knows  better  than  we  the  hardships  and 
disappointments  of  the  farmer’s  life,  yet  we 
wonder  sometimes  if  most  of  us  do  not  talk  about 
and  emphasize  our  troubles  too  much  and  too 
seldom  count  or  consider  the  good  things  on  the 
othei  side  of  the  ledger.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  young  people  are  so  ready  to  leave  the  farm  as 
soon  as  possible  when  all  they  have  heard  all  of 
their  lives  about  the  business  is  complaints  ?  When 
bather  and  Mother  talk  the  troubles  of  farming 
at  every  meal  and  around  the  hearthstone  con- 
stantly  for  twenty  years,  is  it  strange  that  John 
and  Mary  become  convinced  that  agriculture  is 
indeed  a  bad  business?  No  one  will  ever  hold 
our  work  in  greater  respect  than  we  do  ourselves. 

Don  t  miss  Mrs.  Cay  wood’s  poem,  “The  Things 
We  ’Most  Forgot”.  Read  it  out  loud  to  your 
lamily  circle  and  use  it  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  your  farm  meeting. 

A  Good  Tax  Reduction  Proposal 

N  a  letter  discussing  the  high  taxes  of  farmers, 
a  reader  of  American  Agriculturist  writes 
us  as  follows : 

Mr.  A.  S.  Goss,  who  is  State  Master  of  Washington 
Giange,  has  offered  a  plan  which  I  think  is  a  splendid 
one,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  our  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 

Mr.  Goss’s  plan  is  that  the  national  government  should 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  each  school  district  in  the  United 
States  ten  cents  per  day  for  each  scholar  attending 
school  in  that  district  and  fifty  cents  per  day  for  every 
teacher  on  duty  in  the  schools  of  that  district.  The 
funds  for  such  purpose  should  be  derived  from  income 
taxes  and  inheritance  taxes. 


According  to  the  Census  of  1920,  this  plan  would 
cost  the  government  approximately  $239,000,000,  which 
would  not  be  burdensome  at  all  to  the  national  govern 
ment  as  last  year  we  had  a  surplus  of  more  than 
$300,000,000.  1111 

Why  not  have  a  bill  drawn  to  be  introduced  in  the 
next  Congress  embodying  these  suggestions? 

We  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  reducing  farm  taxes  that  has  been 
made  in  a  long  time.  Everyone  knows  that  sup¬ 
porting  the  schools  makes  the  heaviest  taxes,  yet 
every  real  American  is  in  favor  of  good  schools. 
It  is  getting  so  that  most  of  the  smaller  districts 
simply  cannot  afford  to  maintain  their  one-room 
schools. 

Here  is  a  plan  which  will  help  them  to  keep 
their  schools  and  at  the  same  time  put  taxes  where 
they  belong — on  incomes.  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  is  for  this  plan  and  we  are  taking  the 
matter  up  with  all  the  other  Standard  Farm 
Papers  with  which  we  are  associated  in  an  effort 
to  start  a  national  campaign.  The  suggestion  was 
first  made  by  a  Grange  master.  Why  not  take 
the  matter  up  in  your  local  Grange  and  if  it  meets 
with  your  approval,  pass  resolutions  endorsing  it, 


How  Would  You  Spend  $500? 

F  you  were  left  unexpectedly  with  $500,  how 
would  you  spend  it?  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  will  pay  $3  for  the  best  letter  on  this 
subject,  $2  for  the  second  best,  and  $1  for  every 
other  letter  wre  can  publish.  Letters  should  not 
be  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  ill 
length  and  must  be  in  our  hands  before  May  15. 


Snow  Protects  State  Roads 

FEW  days  ago  we  drove  an  automobile  over 
about  one  hundred  miles  of  state  road  in 
Tompkins  and  Tioga  Counties,  New  York.  A 
portion  of  this  road  is  in  bad  shape,  practically 
ruined,  in  fact,  from  frost  damage.  Another  part 
came  through  the  winter  in  fair  condition.  We 
were  informed  that  the  difference  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bad  road  had  been  scraped  of  snow 
during  the  entire  winter  and  the  good  road  had 
not  been  scraped.  In  other  words,  the  snow  had 
protected  the  road  from  frost  and  heaving  in  the 
same  way  that  it  protects  the  farmers’  meadows. 

O11  the  concrete  roads  the  difference  between 
the  sections  that  have  been  scraped  and  not 
scraped  was  n<?t  so  marked.  In  fact,  there  is  more 
and  more  evidence  that  the  concrete  roads,  al¬ 
though  they  cost  more,  stand  up  better  and  meet 
all  of  our  conditions  better  in  the  long  run  than 
do  the  macadam  roads.  As  far  as  the  macadam 
roads  are  concerned,  it  is  evident  that  we  must 
choose  between  keeping  these  roads  free  of  snow 
in  winter  or  of  practically  rebuilding  them  in  the 
spring. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

ROB  ABLY  many  of  you  have  read  WiH 
Rogers’  “Letters  of  a  Self-made  Diplomat  to 
His  President”  which  were  published  recently  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  Incidentally,  Rogers 
is  one  of  the  best  humorists  of  recent  times.  In 
these  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  President 
Coolidge,  he  described  in  his  humorous  way  Ins 
various  experiences  in  Europe  and  his  meeting 
with  famous  people.  When  Rogers  returned  to 
America,  President  Coolidge  let  it  be  known  that 
he  would  not  mind  meeting  him,  so  a  mutual 
friend  arranged  to  bring  them  together.  On  the 
way  down  from  New  York  on  the  train  the  friend 
said : 

“Now,  Will,  don’t  be  disappointed  if  President 
Coolidge  does  not  laugh  at  your  jokes.  He  is  not 
much  of  a  hand  for  joking,  you  know.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  Rogers,  “I  will  guarantee 
that  the  President  laughs  heartily  at  the  fiest 
words  I  say  to  him.” 

When  they  arrived  at  the  White  House,  t.ie 
friend  introduced  the  humorist  to  the  President, 
whereupon  Rogers  said: 

“I  beg  pardon.  What  did  you  say  the  gentle'  j 
man’s  name  was — I  didn’t  quite  catch  it !”  V 

THE  PRESIDENT  LAUGHED.  j 
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Things 


Caywood 


By  Ruth  Love 


We  like  pork  young  and  tender 
So  the  one  we  dressed  last  fall 
Was  jest  a  little  fellow 
One  hundred  ten  was  all. 

And  takin’  farmer  prices 
We’ll  have  to  own  that  still 
That  tender  little  porker 
Meant  a  twenty  dollar  bill. 

We  kept  a  quarter  of  nice  beef- 


And  lots  of  storage  space. 

We  think  to  take  it  all  in  all 
It’s  quite  a  pleasant  place. 

There’s  folk  right  in  our  nearest  town 
Who  would  be  well  content, 

If  they  might  git  a  place  like  ours 
At  thirty  dollars  rent. 

Then  there’s  the  water  that  we  drink 
So  cool  and  crystal  sweet. 

When  you  find  water  such  as  ours 
You’ve  surely  found  a  treat. 

And  yet  our  friends  in  town  all  pay 
For  the  water  that  they  use ; 


isaar w AS  on  December  thirty-first 
And  eight  o’clock  at  night 
We’d  had  our  supper  chores  all 

The  barns  all  shut  up  tight. 

And  in  our  cozy  settin’  room 
By  the  lamplight,  soft  and  clear. 
Pa  set  a-figgerin’  up  his  books  ^ 

To  balance  up  the  year. 


Twelve  dollars,  that  might  do. 

And  if  we’d  bought  it  from  the  block 
We’d  multiply  by — two? 

The  potatoes  for  our  year’s  supply 

Mean  twenty  dollars  more. 


I  was  settin’  pretty  quiet 
For  I  knew  how  they’d  come  out 
And  every  time  Pa  scratched  his  head, 
I  knew  what  ’twas  about. 

And  though  I  held  a  magazine, 

A  new  one  just  from  town, 

I  noticed  as  I  turned  a  page 
That  I  had  it  upside  down. 

At  last  Pa  kindy  shook  his  head 
And  looked  up  with  a  sigh 

Well,  Ma!  I’ve  al- 


And  our  vegetable  garden 
Yielded  up  a  goodly  store. 

Our  table  was  well  furnished 
From  the  garden  day  by  day. 
We  canned  a  lot  for  winter 
And  we  gave  a  lot  away. 

I  don’t  know  how  much  that  was 
worth — 

Perhaps  we’d  better  say. 

So  that  we  know  it’s  cheap 
enough, 

Well,  fifteen  cents  each  day. 


An  Ideal  “Stunt”  for  a  Farm  Meeting 

The  splendid  poem  on  this  page  was  given  by  Mrs.  Caywood  and  her 
husband  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  her  Grange,  Tyrone  No.  1007,  to 
Reading  Grange.  We  are  publishing  it  here  not  only  because  you  will 
certainly  enjoy  reading  it,  but  also  because  it  has  such  good  possibilities 
for  a  Grange  or  other  farm  meeting  program  anywhere.  If  any  one  would 
like  extra  copies  for  use  at  meetings,  we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  them  upon 
request. 


And  says, 

ways  heard 

That  figgers  never  lie, 

But  if  these  tell  the  truth 
There’s  one  thing  mighty  clear. 

It  won’t  take  many  years  like  = 
this 

To  put  us  out  of  here. 

“For  Ma!  I’m  several  hundred  short, 
I  tell  you  I’ll  be  blessed 
I  guess  we’ll  have  to  pull  up  stakes 
And  leave  here,  like  the  rest.” 

I  says,  “Now,  Pa,  don’t  feel  so  glum, 
Last  year  was  pretty  bad, 

And  year  before  when  we  had  hail 
The  worst  we  ever  had. 


They’d  git  it  turned  off  mighty  quick 
If  they  should  dare  refuse. 

The  wood  lot  furnishes  our  fuel. 

Say,  thirty  cords  each  year. 

It’s  worth  about  three-fifty 
So  we’ll  set  that  down  right  here. 

You’ll  miss  one  item  on  this  list 
And  ask  the  reason  why. 

Well,  up  at  our  house,  butter 
Is  something  that  we  buy. 

We  save  three  quarts  of  milk  each  day, 
There’s  four  of  us,  you  see. 

And  then  our  three  big  pussy  cats 
Are  sleek  as  they  can  be. 

We  go  right  to  the  DeLaval 
Whenever  we  want  cream 
And  take  a  cup  or  pitcher 
And  ketch  it  from  the  stream. 

We’ll  count  the  cream  at  ten  a  year. 

I  guess  that  ought  to  do; 

And  then  go  on  to  mention  eggs. 

And  strictly  fresh  ones,  too. 

We  want  to  be  conservative 
About  all  of  this  stuff 
Jest  put  it  fifteen  cents  each  day 
I  know  that’s  cheap  enough. 

Now  speakin’  of  fried  chicken 
And  roasts,  and  fricassees, 

We’ll  have  to  jest  make  estimates 
On  items  such  as  these. 

They-run  from  two-pound  broilers 
Up  to  eight-pound  birds  or  such 
I  know  the  fifty  dollars 
Wouldn’t  be  a  mite  too  much. 


Then  there’s  the  fruit  we  eat  each  year, 
Our  apples,  plums  and  cherries, 
Tomatoes,  pears  and  peaches,  too. 

And  don’t  forget  our  berries. 

Why  don’t  you  know!  At  our  house 
We  use  four  quarts  a  day 
Of  great  big  red  strawberries 
And  not  a  cent  to  pay. 


We  fill  up  cans  and  glasses 
With  fruit  for  winter  days; 

We  make  our  jams  and  jellies 
In  a  dozen  different  ways. 

We  have  a  generous  portion 
Of  fruit  for  friends  in  town. 

It’s  surely  worth  ten  cents  each  day, 
So  that’s  what  we’ll  set  down. 


But,  after  all,  you’ll  hev  to  own 
We’ve  had  our  livin’  yet. 

Enough  to  eat.  Enough  to  wear, 

And  cash  to  meet  each  debt. 

We’ve  lived  here,  happy  and  content, 
And  safe  from  every  harm. 

It  ain’t  no  time  to  weaken 
Nor  to  plan  to  leave  the  farm. 

“The  reason  why  these  farm  accounts 
Don’t  figger  up  all  right 
Is  jest  because  it’s  hard  to  set  things 
Down  in  black  and  white. 

Let’s  take  another  sheet  right  now 
And  kindy  set  things  down,  that 
We  take  for  granted,  on  the  farm 
But  people  buy  in  town.” 

Well,  Pa  and  me,  we  worked  away 
’Til  twelve  o’clock  that  night 
But  when  we  got  our  list  complete, 
The  balance  was  all  right. 

For  when  we’d  counted  up  the  things 
We’d  had,  from  day  to  day, 

Instead  of  being  money  short 
It  tipped  the  other  way. 

(Turns  and  speaks  to  "Pa”) 

If  you’ll  set  down  our  fig¬ 
gers.  Pa, 

In  just  the  right  amounts 
We’ll  show  these  folk  our 
system 

Of  keepin’  farm  accounts. 

I’ll  keep  right  on  a-readin’ 

And  Pa  will  do  the  chalkin’; 

Pa’s  nretty  good  at  figgerin’ 

But  I’m  more  used  to  talk- 


(“Pa”  takes  plenty  of  time  to  total  his  accounts 
and  finishes  with  “Ma”) 


We’re  ready  for  our  total  now. 

Our  list  is  all  complete. 

We  wish  when  you  go  home  tonight 
You’d  each  make  out  a  sheet. 

Your  list  won’t  be  like  Pa’s  and  mine 
But  surely  you’ll  find  out 
There’s  blessings  on  that  old  home  farm 
You  hadn’t  thought  about. 


There’s  lots  of  things  in  country  life 
That  can’t  be  measured,  hence, 

You  jest  can’t  figure  everything 
In  dollars  and  in  cents. 

But  list  the  things  you’ll  never  find 

No  matter  where  you  roam, 
The  things  that  jest  to  Pa 
and  Ma 

Mean  “Home,SweetHome.M 


No zv,  there’s  the  house  we’re  livin’  in. 

It’s  cosy  warm  and  bright. 

*  *  «  / 

We  think ,  to  take  it  all  in  all, 

It’s  quite  a  pleasant  place. 


Yes,  Pa  and  me  have  got  a 
list 

Of  things  we  hold  most 
dear; 

But  that’s  so  very  personal 

We  couldn’t  give  it  here. 

We’ll  tell  you  this:  We’re 
stayin’  on. 

Contented  with  our  lot, 

And  our  reasons  for  con¬ 
tentment 

Are  the  things  we  ’most  for¬ 
got. 


(“Pa”  rises  and  goes  to  black¬ 
board  and  sets  dozvn 
“ figgers ”  as  “Ma”  reads 
them) 

Now,  there’s  the  house 
we’re  livin’  in. 

It’s  cozy,  warm  and  bright. 

There’s  seven  rooms  and 
every  one 

Can  git  direct  sunlight. 

And  though  it’s  warm  in 
winter 

It’s  cool  in  summer,  too, 

For  the  screens  can  be  ad¬ 
justed 

To  let  the  breezes  through. 

There’s  all  the  room  we 
ever  need 


■y  % 


PA’S  FIGGERS 

House  rent — $30x12.... 

Water — 50cx12  . . 

Wood— $3.50x30  ....... 

Milk — 10cx3x365 
C rea m  .................. 

Eggs — 15cx365 

Chickens  . . 

Pork  . I.. 

Beef  . . 

Potatoes  . . 

Vegetables— 15cx365  ... 
Fruit— 10cx365  . . . 
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Right  in  Your  Home  Town 

You  can  buy  tires  through  the  mail  of 
course,  but  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in 
low-cost  mileage  you  cannot  buy  that  way. 

It  is  the  valuable  service  performed  for 
you  by  your  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world  s  finest  tires  His  prices 
are  low.  He  has  in  stock  the  right  size  and 
type  of  tire  for  you. 

He  will  mount  your  new  tire  on  the  rim, 
fill  it  with  air,  and  long  after  the  sale  help 
you  care  for  it  so  that  it  will  deliver  you 
its  maximum  performance. 

The  benefits  of  this  helpful  service  are  not 
listed  in  any  catalogue.  But  they  are  avail¬ 
able  to  you  now  in  the  store  of  your  home¬ 
town  Goodyear  dealer. 

They  are  the  worthwhile  fruit  of  the 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  productSj  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you  —  whether  you 
want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good¬ 
year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the 
lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  m 

Do  You  Agree  With  These  A.  A.  Readers? 

( Continued,  from  page  3) 


section  22  of  title  2  of  the  National  Pro¬ 
hibition  Law,  commonly  called  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act? 

I  assume  that  the  first  thought  that  will 
come  to  your  mind  is — Will  a  prosecuting 


grieved  to  produce  at  least  ore  of  th 
ideal  type  and  then  we  can  mrke  a  prTc! 

tical  test  of  the  whole  question. _ G  D  r 

New  York.  ' 


attorney  be  able  to  remain  in  office  long 
who  pursues  this  drastic  course?  Can  he 
hope  for  re-election?  My  first  answer  is, 
suppose  he  cannot  be  re-elected,  he  has 
done  a  whole  lot  of  good  during  the  three 
years  anyway.  And  my  second  answer  is, 
yes,  he  can  hope  to  be  re-elected  in  the 
rural  districts. — A.  B.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

How’s  This  for  a  Brickbat? 

Editors  Note: — The  following  letter 
will  certainly  interest  you,  for  you  will  be 
able  to  know  what  at  least  one  man  thinks 
about  editors.  This  gentleman,  when  he 
sent  this  letter,  practically  dared  us  to 
publish  it.  There  is  enough  of  the  boy  left 
in  use  never  “to  take  a  dare”,  so  here  is 
the  letter. 

May  we  add  that  letters  of  criticism 
are  always  given  consideration  in  this  of¬ 
fice  and  if  they  are  of  the  constructive 
type  and  not  merely  “mud -slinging”,  we 
welcome  them.  Being  human,  we  expect 
to  make  mistakes  and  we  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  please  all  of  our  great  army 
of  readers  or  have  all  of  them  agree  with 
us.  What  a  tame  old  world  it  would  be 
if  everyone  always  did  agree! 

The  letter  follows: 


Growing  Cabbage  Plants 

Is  It  better  to  grow  cabbage  plant*  n. 
new  ground  every  year  or  to  have  a  dim 
where  they  are  grown  every  year?— F  c 
New  York.  3  ■  r.  R,, 


Z^ABBAGE  plants  can  be  grown  on 
the  same  ground  every  year  by  tak- 
ing  a  few  precautions  and  this  method 
ha  the  advantage  of  making  it  possible 
to  add  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  year 
after  year.  Where  so  few  plants  are 
grown  that  they  can  be  grown  in  fiats, 
it  is  probably  best  to  use  new  soil  each 
year  made  by  mixing  about  equal  parts 
of  sand,  garden  loam  and  well  rotted 
manure.  Weeds  can  be  controlled  by 
heating  the  soil. 

One  grower  follows  the  following 
plan  with  success.  He  uses  the  same 
Va  acre  piece  for  a  seed  bed  each  year. 
He  puts  on  150  lbs.  of  lime,  50  lbs.  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  SO  lbs.  of  bone  meal  and 
100  lbs.  of  acid  phosphate  each  year. 
After  the  plants  are  all  off  he  sows 
buckwheat. 


County  Talks 


memory  serves  me  rightly,  the  first 
time  that  I  came  in  contact  with  a  real, 
live  editor  was  about  forty  years  ago  in 
Chicago.  This  man  was  engaged  in  telling 
the  rural  population  of  the  Middle  West 
how  to  conduct  itself  so  as  to  attain 
wealth,  health,  long  life,  and  everything 
else  considered  desirable.  As  his  paper 
was  reasonable  in  price  and  his  advice  good 
most  of  the  time,  he  prospered,  and  so 
did  his  patrons.  Since  those  days  of  youth, 
I  have  met  or  corresponded  with  numerous 
other  editors,  but  if  I  am  to  be  strictly 
truthful,  I  must  admit  that  my  confidence 
in  them  has  been  badly  shattered,  and  at 
times  completely  upset. 

Do  Editors  Tell  the  Truth? 

In  fact,  I  am  sometimes  strongly  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  a  number  of  our  edi¬ 
tors  have  as  pronounced  an  aversion  to 
telling  the  truth  as  a  certain  disreputable 
personage  had  for  holy  water.  Perhaps 
you  think  this  is  putting  the  case  rather 
forcibly,  but  I  have  the  precedent  of  an 
eminent  authority  who  nearly  two  thousand 
years  ago  denounced  the  political  and  re¬ 
ligious  leaders  of  his  day  as  fools,  blind 
leaders,  vipers,  and  hypocrites,  and  this, 
notwithstanding  their  advantages  of 
wealth,  position,  education  and  pretended 
sanctity. 

The  editor  of  today  occupies  a  unique 
position  of  influence  and  is  a  power  for 
good  or  otherwise  in  proportion  to .  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  ability  to  reach  the 
eye  of  thousands,  and  in  some  cases,  of 
millions,  of  readers. 

My  personal  experience  with  five  edi¬ 
tors  has  been  just  this.  After  furnishing 
or  offering  to  furnish  material  for  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  various  swindling  devices,  which 
they  all  assume  to  expose  as  a  part  of 
their  claim  on  the  support  of  the  general 
public,  they  all  with  one  accord  began  to 
make  excuses  when  they  found  that  they 
were  up  against  something  larger  than  an 
undersized  policeman :  and  the  symptoms 
of  cold  feet  became  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  This  experience  and  the 
correspondence  I  have  had  with  many 
representative  editors  throughout  the 
country,  confirms  me  in  the  belief  that 
many  of  our  political,  religious,  and  edi¬ 
torial  leaders  are  the  lineal  descendents  of 
the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  the  twenty- 
third  chapter  of  Matthew. 

This  sounds  very  much  like  a  whole¬ 
sale  indictment,  but  as  it  is  possible  that 
I  have  been  too  severe  in  my  strictures, 
and  that  there  are  as  many  conscientious, 
upright,  and  Yeputable  men  editing  our 
periodicals  as  there  were  righteous  men 
in  Sodom,  I  challenge  any  one  feeling  ag¬ 


Allegany  County  Tests  Cattle 
Economically 

INTEREST  in  the  Farm  Bureau  in  Alle- 
A  gany  County  is  increasing  as  a  result  of 
changed  conditions.  Farmers  in  Allegany 
depend  largely  upon  the  sale  of  milk  and 
potatoes  for  their  income.  Two  years  ago, 
you  will  remember,  these  farm  products 
did  not  sell  very  high.  It  caused  our 

membership  to  go 
down  rather  low. 

Conditions  have 
changed  and  with 
this  change  our 
membership  has 
gained.  I  was  happy 
to  announce,  Annual 
Meeting  Day,  at  the 
close  of  our  mem¬ 
bership  canvass  con¬ 
test  between  com¬ 
mitteemen,  that  our 
1927  membership  had 
LEON  H.  CLAUS  already  reached  that 
of  our  increased  membership  of  this  year. 
Seventeen  prizes,  totalling  one  hundred 
dollars  in  value,  were  given  the  winners. 

The  Farm  Bureau  work  that  has  met 
with  the  greatest  favor  is  the  TB  eradica¬ 
tion,  assistance  with  the  sale  of  cattle, 
the  monthly  feed  and  service  letter  to 
dairymen  and  poultrymen,  the  woodchuck 
eradication,  soil  tests  for  lime  need  and 
many  other  services  that  have  been  given 
individual  farmers. 

Our  TB  eradication  campaign  was  most 
successful.  I  doubt  if  any  county  in  the 
state  has  tested  cattle  as  economically. 
We  had  around  50,000  cattle  when  we  be¬ 
gan  testing.  Our  county  was  modified 
October  1,  1926  and  all  our  TB  committee 
received  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
was  three  annual  appropriations  of  $500° 
and  one  of  $4500.  This  made  the  total 
cost  only  $19,500  for  the  four  years.  1  h>s 
was  accounted  for  by  the  complete  co¬ 
operation  between  the  farmers,  the  veteri¬ 
narians  and  the  Farm  Bureau  managers. 
Our  regular  veterinarians  tested  over 
15,000  cattle  a  year.  Federal  Veteri¬ 
narian,  B.  J.  Cady’s  best  year  was  over 
16,000.  Our  reactors  were  taken  out 
mostly  in  1924  when  the  price  of  mil 
and  cattle  was  low. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  a  service  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  steadily  and  increasingly  fi'iven 
out  service  that  has  helped  the  farmers, 
the  agricultural  and  general  welfare  0 
the  county.  The  progressive  farmers  have 
and  will  continue  to  use  and  support  1 
LEON  H.  CLAUS, 
Allegany  County  Farm  Bureau,  — Sr’ 
Belmont,  N.  Y. 
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BELOW:  Rearview 
of  the  McCormick- 
Deering  15-30  and 
the  new  corn  stub¬ 
ble  pulverizer  de¬ 
veloped  by  the 
Harvester  engi¬ 
neers  to  destroy 
stalks  and  borers 
left  in  the  field. 


Three  Trainloads  of 


McCormick- 

off  to  fight  the  Cc 

THE  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  carrying 
out  its  carefully  organised  program  for  corn  borer 
control,  has  recently  put  into  service  several  hun¬ 
dred  McCormick-Deering  1 5-30  Tractors.  The  illustration 
above  shows  the  first  special  train  of  tractors  leaving  one 
of  the  tractor  plants  of  the  Harvester  Company. 

The  emergency  order  was  given  precedence  over  regu¬ 
lar  tractor  deliveries,  the  entire  consignment  being  headed 
eastward  at  once,  going  to  the  infested  areas  in  three 
trainloads.  Over  a  hundred  International  Motor  Trucks 
were  hurried  overland  for  use  in  delivering  tractors  and 
other  equipment  to  the  various  sections. 

800  Corn  Stubble  Pulverizers 

As  further  weapons  in  the  borer  warfare  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  using  800  corn  stubble  pulverisers,  a  special  imple¬ 
ment  designed  by  the  Engineering  Department  of  the 
Company  to  aid  in  destroying  the  pest  which  has  been 
wintering  in  the  corn  stubble  of  the  east  central  states. 
The  pulveriser  is  a  sturdy  2 -row  implement  which 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  eradication  program. 
It  covers  25  to  30  acres  a  day  and  is  operated  by  power 
from  the  tractor. 

Heavy-Duty  Tractor  Power 
These  McCormick-Deering  Tractors  are  all  of  the 
heavy-duty  15-30.  h.  p.  sise,  especially  qualified  by  their 
three-plow  capacity  and  three-way  power  delivery — 
drawbar,  belt,  and  power  take-off — to  play  a  major  part 
in  the  governments  plans  for  corn  borer  control. 


War  is  declared  on  the  Borer 

POWER  and  machines  must  hold  the 
front  line  trenches  against  the  Euro¬ 
pean  com  borer  which  is  threatening 
the  corn  belt. 

The  prime  objective  is  to  kill  the 
borer  or  rid  the  fields  of  the  stalks 
that  harbor  the  borer.  Pulverising  the 
stubble  or  turning  it  under  by  super¬ 
clean  plowing,  turning  the  corn  into 
ensilage  for  the  silo  or  into  shredded 
fodder,  low  cutting  with  a  special 
attachment  for  corn  binders  are 
among  the  practices  recommended  by 
the  authorities. 


We  will  mail  to  any  address  free 
illustrated  booklets  regarding  the 
corn  borer,  its  history,  the  official 
plans  for  its  control,  mechanical 
and  other  ^methods  of  procedure. 


International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  ave. 


OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated) 


Chicago.  In.. 
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f Miniature  'WaterfaUl 
at  lour  Fingertips  ‘ 

PICTURE  to  yourself  the  comfort  m 
and  convenience  of  sparkling, 
running  water  at  the  turn  of  a 
faucet — water  in  abundance,  liter¬ 
ally  at  your  finger-tips — inthehouse, 

the  stables,  the  barnyard!  Consider  the  time  and  energy  saved, 
the  added  health,  pleasure  andcomfort  to  you  and  every  member 

of  your  family.  Water  in  abundance — at  your  beck  and  call _ every 

instant  of  the  day  or  night — is  available  to  you  through  one  of  the  famous 


MY 


S§lMtogWater  Systems 


SELF-OILING 
RESIDENCE 
WATER  SYSTEM 

WATER  UNE 


*r  «c  pounsc  nutui  ( 


Think  of  a  Myers  Water  System  in  terms  of  a 
bracing  shower  bath  after  a  hot  day’s  work  in  the 
fields  —  in  terms  of  quickly  washed  dinner  dishes — - 
of  running  water  in  barn  and  feed  lot — of  unfail¬ 
ing  fire  protection.  A  Myers  Water  System  will  be 
the  most  permanent,  the  most  satisfactory  and  the 
most  valuable  investment  you  have  ever  made. 

Myers  Self-Oiling  Water  Systems  and  Power  Pumps 
are  made  in  a  wide  variety  of  styles  to  meet  every 
requirement  of  water  supply  and  water  service. 

Whether  you  require  200  gallons  an  hour  or  10,000— an  outfit  for 
a  deep  or  shallow  well  —  for  operation  by  hand,  wind,  gas  engine 
or  electric  current  from  any  source  — there  is  a  Myers  built  for 
youi-  speeif.eneeds!  And  all  Myers  Systems  are  thoroughly 
reliable.  You  are  assured  of  complete  satisfaction  from 
any  outfit  you  select  from  the  “World’s  Headquarters  for 
Pumps  and  Water  Systems.’* 


For  a  demon » 
stration  see  your 
nearest  Myers 


dealer,  or  write 
us  today  for 
new  catalog . 


CIS 


The  F.  E*  Myers  Bro*  Company 

264  Orange  St.  Ashland,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  Myers  Pumps 
for  Every  Purpose.  Hay  Tools  and  Door  Hangers 


T 


here  is 

an  opening  in  the 
Sales  Dep  t, 
for  an  honest 
hustler  who 
has  a  car. 

WRITE 

E.  C.  WEATHERBY, 

Ithaca,  :  N.  Y. 


$1.25 

POSTPAID 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


SEED  CORN 


Early  Clarage  and  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Excel¬ 
lent  yielders  and  never 

Choice  seed  $3.00  bu.  Five  bushels 


fail  to  ripen. 

$2.75  ba. 

Samples  and  circular  free 

THEG.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


12  DELPHINIUMS 

( Hardy  Larkspur ) 

6  light  blue;  6  dark  blue.  Strong  Plants 
That  Will  Bloom  This  Summer. 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hollyhock 
Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Poppy,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower,  Phlox,  Blue  Sal¬ 
via,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris,  Baby’s  Breath, 
Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose,  Hardy  Pink  Bell¬ 
flower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender  and  95 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  out  doors  during  winter  and  grow  larg¬ 
er  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia, 
Salvia,  Aster,  Petunia,  Snapdragon  ^nd  many 
other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Harry  E.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Sower 


Lime  and 
Fertilizer 

Reliable  McWhorter  Feed 

COWS  broadcast  or  side-dresses  rows  of  grow¬ 
er  inS  crops.  Ask  your  dealer  for  McWhorter 
Distributors.  TV rite  for  folder  showing  many  styles . 


No.[44 


Width  7  ft . 


Low • 

doazm 

Hopper 


Hopper 
Capacity 
about 
400  lbs. 


Bateman  Brothers,  Inc. 

Dept,  D  2015  Market  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ll  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 


ff  MANURE 


WriteLeRoy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.Y. 
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Vegetables  All  the  Season 

Do  Not  Take  a  Chance  on  Weak  Seed 

THIS  Proposition  of  By  FRED  W.  OHM  field  corn,  cereals  am 

getting  vegetables  Associate  Editor.  American  Agriculturist  even  u  ,,  ‘  m 

from  the  farm  garden  all  through  ed  with  it.  Up  in  Franltlin^c^nh 

the  _  season  is  not  solely  one  of  sue-  they  tried  out  some  of  this  oivanir  l!? 

cessive  plantings  and  careful  hoeing  cury  compound  on  potatoes  AccnrrKrT 
and  fertilizing.  The  kind  of  seed  you  to  the  farm  bureau  manager  the  treaf 
plant  has  a  very  strong  bearing  on  the  ment  gave  very  marked  results  in  It* 
results.  Not  all  seeds  are  strong.  Once  favor.  ~  Its 

in  a  while  we  get  hold  of  a  bunch  of  Torino-  .ua  „  . 

seed  that  is  infected  with  one  disease  or  wn  ^  1  ,  >ears  a  great  deal 

another  that  does  not  ruin  the  crop  J Tee d  1°‘K  ,mpr0™8 

totally  but  cuts  down  production.  As  a  i . .  t  ■■  ''  "  average  man 

-  -  -  lias  not  Pa>a  a  great  deal  of  attention  to 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $  n  POST 
150  Sen.  Dunlap-150  Warfield  PAID 
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result  it  is  wise  to  treat  the  seed  with 
some  kind  of  disinfectant  that  will  kill 
the  disease  germs. 

We  all  know  how  effective  is  the  seed 
treatment  of  potatoes.  However,  we 
made  big  advances  in  the  last  few  years. 
Once  upon  a  time  formaldehyde  was 
about  the  only  disinfectant  recommend¬ 
ed  for  seed  borne  diseases.  However, 
formaldehyde  will  only  reach  the  ex¬ 
ternal  infection.  Then  came  the  more 
deadly  mercuric  chloride  treatment. 
Scientists  however,  have  been  at  work 
endeavoring  to  find  a  more  simple 
method  of  fighting  seed-borne  diseases. 
Now  we  have  the  latest  remedy,  an  or¬ 
ganic  substance  made  from  carbolic  acid, 
chlorine  and  mercurjL  Scientists  call  it 
hydroxymercurichlorophenol.  It  is 
known  by  a  number  of  different  trade 
names.  One,  probably  the  best  known 
at  present,  is  semesan ■  There  are  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  this  material  for  differ¬ 
ent  purposes. 

I  have  seen  some  results  of  this  form 
of  seed  treatment  and  it  is  truly  won¬ 
derful.  The  treatment  is  not  solely  for 
vegetable  seeds ;  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 


seed-borne  diseases.  We  are  going  to 
hear  more  of  it  in  the  future.  We  have 
been  suffering  too  heavy  losses  from 
the  grain  smut,  corn  crop  diseases  as 
well  as  vegetable  diseases,  to  stand  the 
pressure  much  longer.  Every  so  often 
the  lettuce  growers  suffer  a  severe  set¬ 
back  because  of  some  disease  outbreak. 
The  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  that 
not  enough  was  known  about  seed  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  average  grower.  Now  we 
are  getting  down  to  a  point  of  elemen¬ 
tary  simplicity  so  that  the  layman  can 
make  use  of  the  treatment  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  follow  a  number  of  involved  pre¬ 
cautions. 

The  house  wife  who  likes  to  plant  a 
few’  bulbs  in  her  flower  garden  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  form  of  bulb 
treatment.  I  saw  a  few  bulbs  the  other 
day  that  were  growing  in  a  shallow  pot 
of  the  pan  type.  When  they  were  plant¬ 
ed  the  bulbs  were  in  a  terrible  condition 
having  been  seriously  infected  with  dry 
rot.  Part  of  them  were  treated  with 
this  mercury  compound  and  part  were 

( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 


Farming  We  Saw  It  in  the  Great  South-west 


( Continued,  from  page  2) 


ton,  Galveston  and  Corpus  Christi  are 
the  outlets  for  the  “Great  Southwest”  as 
it  is  called  out  here.  The  harbor  of 
Houston  is  particularly  noteworthy,  be¬ 
cause  the  city  is  practically  an  inland 
town,  fifty  miles  from  the  gulf.  With 
the  help  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  and  county  have  dug 
a  great  ship  canal  150  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom  and  30  feet  minimum  depth,  to 
Galveston  Bay,  and  now  ocean  going 
vessels  take  on  their  loads  of  cotton  and 
grain  at  the  wharves  50  miles  from  the 
sea.  Because  of  this  fact  the  city  re¬ 
fers  to  itself  as  “the  city  which  fooled 
the  geographers”. 

Galveston,  with  its  great  protected 
harbor  and  its  miles  of  wharves  at 
which  scores  of  foreign  and  coastwise 
trading  vessels  were  loading  and  un¬ 
loading,  was  most  interesting.  Readers 
will  remember  Galveston  as  the  city 
which  was  flooded  and  terribly  damag¬ 
ed  by  a  great  tidal  wave  in  1900.  To 
guard  against  a  recurrence  of  this 
calamity,  the  city  has  now  built  a  great 
sea  wall  nearly  eight  miles  long  and  17 
feet  high  and  has  raised  a  good  part  of 
its  foundation  to  the  level  of  the  wall 
by  filling  in  with  sand  pumped  out  of 
the  sea.  Corpus  Christi  is  a  small  but 
growing  port  and  is  the  farthest  inland 
harbor  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

“In  Texas,  Down  by  the  Rio 
Grande” 

It  is  beyond  me  to  picture  the  re¬ 
sources  and  possibilities  of  the  great 
area  we  came  into  in  the  extreme  south¬ 
eastern  “tip-o-Texas”,  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  We  have  travelled  more 
than  250  miles,  by  automobile,  over  this 
great  stretch  of  level,  wonderfully  fer¬ 
tile  land.  Everyone  down  here  is  a 
booster.  Opportunity  is  said  to  be  the 
only  knocker  in  the  valley.  We  were  in 
the  hands  of  local  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce  and  I  have  discounted  liberally 
what  we  have  been  told.  But  the  coun¬ 
try  speaks  for  itself. 

W e  have  seen  thousands  of  grape 


fruit  and  orange  trees  over  an  area  as 
big  as  the  western  New  York  fruit  belt 
thriving  here,  with  promise  of  enormous 
increase  in  production,  which  will  surely 
cause  California  and  Florida  the  most 
severe  competition.  This  is  the  earliest 
vegetable  section  in  the  United  States. 
Roasting  ears  of  corn,  string  beans, 
peas,  onions,  carrots,  and  many  other 
garden  products,  including  strawberries, 
are  now  moving  to  market  at  big  prices. 
Where  these  cannot  be  grown  there  is 
always  cotton  which  thrives  here.  The 
chief  disadvantages  of  the  country  are 
the  usual  inflated  values,  high  taxes  for 
improvements  are  being  very  rapidly 
made  and  distance  from  the  great  mar¬ 
kets.  There  is  also  some  lack  of  rain¬ 
fall  which  averages  only  about  26  inches 
here.  About  25  per  cent  of  the  Valley 
— 18  miles  back  from  the  river — is  irri¬ 
gated. 

Things  We  Will  Talk  of  Later 

Many  more  things  could  be  told  of 
this  land  2,000  miles  and  more  from 
home  if  time  and  space  permitted,  such 
as  a  visit  to  a  great  cattle  ranch,  proba¬ 
bly  the  largest  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  million  and  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and  acres  of  land,  where  75,000  head  of 
cattle  are  grazing  andTattening  for  mar¬ 
ket;  of  a  champion  Jersey  herd  of  300 
head  on  this  same  ranch;  of  citrus  pack¬ 
ing  houses,  cotton  warehouses;  of  pion¬ 
eer  land  clearing  and  illimitable  cotton 
lands — but  all  these  must  wait  until  an¬ 
other  time.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  now 
is  to  give  you  a  little  idea  of  the  extent 
and  production  and  outlets  of  this  vast 
area  of  our  great  country.  Details  1 
can  give  you  some  other  time. 

As  I  finish  this  letter,  we  are  over 
the  border  in  Mexico  at  Matamoras  and 
are  about  to  start  southward.  We  have 
just  come  from  our  first  meal  in  Mexi¬ 
co — “Goodbye  and  good  luck” — a  ban¬ 
quet  given  us  by  the  citizens  of  the  R-10 
Grande  Valley.  The  next  letter  will  >)e 
about  Mexico. 

M.  C.  BURRITT. 

Matamoras,  Mexico,  Mar.  25th,  U-  ■ 
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Overhaul  the  Disk  Harrow 

It  Will  Do  Better  Work  and  Do  It  Easier 


MOST  farmers  consider  the  disk  harrow 
the  most  valuable  piece  of  farm 
equipment,  partly  because  it  does  a  work 
in  soil  tillage  which  no  other  machine 
will  quite  perform,  and  also  because  it  is 
used  for  practically  every  crop  on  the 
farm.  And  as  it  is  the  first  used  of  the 
farm  tools,  it  should  be  the  first  to  be 

put  in  good  shape.  . 

First  see  that  the  disks  are  in  good 
shape,  are  properly  sharpened  and  are 
polished  so  they  will  scour  easily.  If  any 
disks  are  badly  notched  or  bent  or  rusted 
so  deeply  that  the  edge  is  destroyed,  they 
should  be  replaced  with  new  ones.  Often 
where  the  disk  has  stood  on  the  ground 
for  two  or  three  seasons  without  moving, 
the  lower  edges  of  the  disks  will  prac¬ 
tically  be  rusted  off  and  a  whole  new  set 
of  disks  should  be  put  on.  Sharpening 
may  be  done  at  home  if  the  shop  is  prop¬ 
erly  equipped,  but  generally  it  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  it  done  at  the  black¬ 
smith  shop.  Usually  this  is  done  by  turn¬ 
ing  one  gang  of  disks  at  a  time  in  a  slowly 
moving  power  driven  sharpener  which  cuts 
or  scrapes  the  disk  edge  on  a  piece  of 
hardened  steel.  Sometimes  the  disks  are 
removed  and  the  edges  ground  on  an 
emery  wheel,  while  in  bad  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  hammer  .the  edges  out 
under  a  power  hammer  before  sharpening. 

Polish  and  Oil  Discs 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  disk 
edges  be  fairly  sharp  at  all  times  if  it  is 
to  cut  corn  stalks,  trash,  and  sod  properly 
and  get  enough  penetration  to  do  good 
work.  The  small  hand  sharpeners  which 
can  be  used  to  sharpen  the  disks  while  the 
machine  is  being  operated  is  quite  helpful 
for  keeping  it  in  shape  after  it  has  been 
properly  sharpened.  Most  disk  harrows 
need  sharpening  every  spring,  but  too 
often  they  are  allowed  to  go  two,  three, 
or  even  five  or  six  years  without  attention. 

When  the  disks  are  being  sharpened  they 
should  also  be  polished  by  grinding  them 
with  a  rough  emery  wheel  and  then  with 
a  buffing  wheel,  then  oiled. 

Aside  from  sharpening  and  polishing, 
very  little  more  will  need  to  be  done  on 
the  disk.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether 
heavy  cylinder  oil  or  cup  grease  is  the 
best  for  lubrication.  A  rather  soft  cup 
grease  is  probably  the  best,  as  by  forcing 
it  into  the  bearings  the  dirt  is  not  likely 
to  work  in.  There  is  a  tendency  for  it 
to  dry  and  harden  in  the  oil  passages,  but 
if  the  passages  are  cleaned  out  every  year 
with  heavy  ware  or  if  a  pressure  gun  is 
used,  this  trouble  will  be  done  away  with. 
The  scrapers  also  should  be  inspected  to 
see  that  they  fit  the  disks  in  good  shape 
and  will  scrape  off  any  mud  which  may 
be  picked  up.  If  badly  worn,  they  should 
be  replaced  with  new  ones. — I.  W.  D. 


The  Cabbage  Calendar 

January  is  the  month  to  figure  out  your 
plan 

To  grow  and  sell  more  cabbage  than 
ever  you  can. 


February  is  the  month  to  contract  your 
cabbage  seeds 

Buy  them  early,  test  them  out,  be  sure 
they  are  free  from  weeds. 

March  is  the  month  to  fix  implement  or 
truck 

Things  must  be  in  good  repair  or  surely 
you  will  get  stuck. 

April  is  the  month  to  lay  in  fertilizer  and 
lime 

Have  it  right  on  hand  to  use,  in  the  very 
nick  of  time. 

May  is  the  month  to  sow  your  cabbage 
seeds 

Plant  early,  in  dry  mellow  ground,  quite 
free  from  weeds. 

June  is  the  month  in  which  cabbage  plants 
to  set 

Do  the  work  early  and  a  big  crop  will  get. 

July  is  the  month  to  destroy  all  noxious 
weeds 

Kill  them  while  their  roots  are  small,  be¬ 
fore  they  have  formed  seeds. 

August  is  a  month  of  sunshine  and  of  rain 

Conserve  the  moisture  carefully  the  very 
best  you  can. 

September  is  the  month  to  make  the  cab¬ 
bage  thrive  and  grow 

Cultivate  them  shallow  and  frequently 
you  know. 

October  is  the  month  to  harvest,  sell  or 
store 

With  cabbage  cared  for  properly,  your 
profits  will  be  more. 

November  is  the  month  to  turn  stubble, 
loam  or  sod 

Fall  plowing  will  help  to  rot  many  an 
old  and  rooty  clod. 

December  is  the  month  that  always  brings 
good  cheer 

If  you  have  closely  followed  this  calendar 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

— E.  N.  Reed. 


Vegetables  All  the  Season 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

not.  Those  that  were  treated  have  de¬ 
veloped  like  any  normal  plant  while  the 
untreated  bulbs  show  practically  no 
growth,  in  fact  from  all  indications  they 
will  never  grow  more  than  an  inch  high. 

It  will  not  be  many  weeks  before  corn 
planting  time  will  be  with  us.  Those 
who  are  on  roads  where  automobile 
traffic  is  heavy  and  roadside  stands  are 
a  paying  proposition  will  surely  want  to 
have  some  early  sweet  corn  for  sale. 
Golden  Bantam  and  other  similar  varie¬ 
ties  are  becoming  increasingly  popular 
and  where  it  is  growm  well,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  seller.  Of  course,  there  are  a 
number  of  white  varieties  such  as  May¬ 
flower,  Cory  and  Alpha.  Howling  Mob 
is  very  popular  for  second  early  with 
Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Country  Gentle¬ 
man  and  Long  Island  Beauty  closing  up 
the  season.  It  is  wise  to  plan  on  suc¬ 
cessive  plantings  of  sweet  corn  so  that 
the  patch  is  always  yielding  a  tender 
product.  One  big  planting  is  not 
practical. 
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TheFoimdationof 

All  Spreader\^lue 

FORTUNATELY  for  the  farmer,  there  has  been  one  undis¬ 
puted  standard  of  spreader  value  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years!  Step  by  step,  whenever  improvement  was  pos¬ 
sible,  the  way  has  invariably  been  shown  by 

New  IDEA  Spreaders 


No  matter  what  the  point  in  question — effi¬ 
ciency,  durability,  simplicity,  ease  of  hand¬ 
ling,  light  draft,  ease  of  loading,  perfection 
of  dealer  service — the  very  foundation  of  all 
spreader  value  is  contained  in  the  NEW 
IDEA.  Starting  as  an  original  invention, 
the  NEW  IDEA  has  steadily  maintained 
both  its  originality  and  its  leadership— es¬ 
tablishing  an  unbroken  record  of  success. 

NEW  IDEA  dealers  are  easy  to  find.  They  consti¬ 
tute  a  service  army,  itself  of  tremendous  value  to  the 
farmer.  Go  to  the  nearest  one  and  let  him  show  you 
the  up-to-date  Model  8.  You  will  understand  why 
NEW  IDEA  users  remain  steadfast  in  their  loyalty. 

AU  New  Idea  products  are  fully 
protected  by  patents . 


New  Idea  Transplanter 

All  New  Idea  products 
are  noted  for  their 
practical  originality 


NewIdeaHusker  and  Shredder 


The  New  Idea 
Spreader  Co* 

Dept.  15  Coldwater,  O. 

Largest  independent  spreader  factor, 
in  the  world.  Not  in  any  trust  Ot 
combination.  Over  4,000  agencies. 
Branches  everywhere. 


SCARECROWS 
ARE  OUT  OF  DATE 

—Plant  your  Corn  but 


to  kill  off  the  crows  that  have  built  nests 
right  in  the  scare-crow’s  coat  pocket.  No 
sirree;  you  just  buy  a  can  of 


You  don’t  have  to  plant  twice,  sort  o’ 
feeling  that  crows  will  pull  up  your  first 
planting.  You  don’t  have  to  put  up  scare¬ 
crows,  and  then  keep  a  shot-gun  handy 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


then  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  seed 
corn,  and  plant  it  at  once.  No  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  to  dry.  And  it  positively 
■will  not  clog  the  planter !  Non-poison- 
ous.  Won’t  injure  the  seed.  Won’t 
kill  birds  or  animals.  BUT, — it  WILL 
keep  them  out  of  your  fields,  ab¬ 
solutely.  It  WILL  save  you  all  loss 
of  time  and  expense  in  having  to  re¬ 
plant.  It  WILL  let  you  get  3  bushels 
of  corn  where  now  you’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  only  2.  Because,  no  crows, 
moles,  gophers,  chucks  or  squirrels 
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I  Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  CrowRepellen 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES.  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN.  BEANS, 
CABBAGE.  SWEET,  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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SPECIAL 

An  Orcfeard  far  $1*00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  rare  el  Post  you  12  Choice  1 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
r  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Jsame.  our  selec-  | 
tion  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  f"  ’ 
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Rural  electrification 

—a  fact  on  more  than  260,000  farms 


AS  the  result  of  cooperative 
i  \  investigation  carried  on 
in  twenty  states,  electric  light 
and  power  companies  are  now 
building  rural  lines  as  fast  as 
circumstances  will  permit. 

On  260,000  farms  rural  elec' 
trie  service  is  in  successful 
operation  today. 

The  same  force  which  has 
done  so  much  for  industry 
will  soon  be  available  to  an 
increasing  number  of  farms. 
The  resources  and  experience 
of  more  than  forty  years  of 
successful  city  service  are  back 
of  this  movement  to  bring  the 
farmer  the  greatest  practical 
help  he  has  ever  had. 

With  the  desire  to  make  full 


use  of  all  the  benefits  of  electric 
service,  and  with  the  develop' 
ment  of  new  equipment,  rural 
electrification  will  open  a  new 
era  on  the  farm. 

Rural  lines  cannot  be  built 
everywhere  at  once,  but  the 
light  and  power  companies  are 
ready  to  extend  service  to 
groups  of  farmers,  which  to¬ 
gether,  can  use  sufficient  power 
to  justify  the  building  and 
maintaining  of  rural  lines. 

Rural  electrification  can  come 
quickly — where  farmers  and 
the  light  and  power  companies 
work  together  for  the  same 
good  end.  Ask  your  power 
company  for  information  and 
cooperation. 


The  Committee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture ,  Commerce  and  the 
Interior,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Fictional  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Rational  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  Rational  Electric  Light  Association, 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  WEST  39,H  STREET -NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


We  manufacture  a  ready-made  Cedai 
Picket  and  Galvanized  Wire  Pence- 
Interwoven  —  Painted  Green — Bed — 01 
£lain — made  In  3  or  4-ft.  heights.  For  chickens,  farms, 
g&tdi,  and  lawns. 


100  FT.  TO  ROLL 

Csed  extensively  for  snow  protection  along  Highways. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalog. 

HEW  JERSEY  FENCE  CO.,  BURLINGTON,  N.  i. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


PROVED  BEST  by  85  years  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorted  by  Grange  hr  SO  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


IGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
d  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Cards  i 


ample 
I RITE  US. 


i  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  lnc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Est.  1543 

252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 


How  to  Get  Water 

One  of  our  wells  became  filled  up  with 
trash,  straw,  etc.,  and  got  so  we  could  not 
use  it.  We  cleaned  it  out,  but  wonder  if 
the  water  Is  fit  for  drinking  purposes.  Can 
you  tell  us  of  some  place  where  we  may 
send  a  sample  of  it  for  examination,  so 
that  we  may  know  if  it  is  all  right  for  the 
stock? 

’“THE  best  way  for  you  to  get  your 
well  water  tested  will  be  for  you  to 
get  in  touch  with  your  local  health  of¬ 
ficer,  who  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
doctors  in  a  nearby  village.  He  will 
write  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Division  of  Laboratories,  New  Scotland 
Ave.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  get  a  sterile 
container,  that  is,  one  that  is  known  to 
be  free  from  bacteria.  He  will  send  a 
sample  of  the  water  to  them  and  they 
will  report  as  to  its  safety. 

The  State  Department  of  Health  will 
not  make  tests  of  water  which  is  sent 
in  ordinary  containers  or  bottles,  as 
there  is  no  way  of  telling  whether  bac¬ 
teria  may  not  have  been  added  to  the 
water  from  the  bottles. 


Managing-  Cover  Crops 

Last  spring  I  plowed  under  a  crop  of 
rye  and  planted  it  to  potatoes.  The  crop 
was  not  nearly  as  large  as  on  a  nearby 
piece  where  no  cover  crop  had  been  planted. 
Why  was  this? 

'TTIHERE  are  several  possibilities  but 
it  is  likely  that  either  the  rye  re¬ 
moved  too  much  water  from  the  soil 
before  it  was  plowed  under  or -that  it  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  proper  rise  of  moisture 
from  the  subsoil  to  the  furrow  slice. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  amount  of 
water  used  by  a  growing  crop  of  rye. 
This  frequently  helps  to  dry  out  a  nat¬ 
urally  wet  piece  so  it  can  be  plowed. 
Rye  should  be  plowed  under  before  it 
gets  too  mature  as  it  decays  more  easily 
then.  A  heavy  crop  of  mature  rye  in  a 
dry  soil  forms  a  thick  layer  between  the 
subsoil  and  the  furrow  slice.  It  not  only 
fails  to  rot  that  j-ear  and  so  can  not 
benefit  the  crop  following  it  but  it  act¬ 
ually  interferes  with  the  moisture  supply 
for  the  crop.  If  it  is  grown,  plow  it 
under  early.  It  helps  to  roll  the  ground 
or  run  a  cultipacker  after  plowing  under 
as  this  reestablishes  contact  between  the 
subsoil  and  furrow  slice. 


Test  eat  tor  Purity 

restricted  to  them  but  may  be  issued  to  any 
exporter.  y 

The  plan  has  not  been  worked  out  in  all 
its  details,  but  the  Grange  recommends 
that  Congress  enact  legislation,  putting  the 
export  debenture  plan  into  effect  for  the 
1927  crop.  Not  all  farm  products  are  ex¬ 
ported  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  to  just 
what  crops  the  plan  will  be  applied,  if 
adopted.  Possibly  the  main  products  would 
be  wheat,  cotton,  corn  and  pork.  The 
plan  is  described  as  one  which  will 
equalize  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  by  giv. 
ing  agriculture  its  just  share. 

Keeping  Stumps  from  Sprouting 

"Please  advise  what  chemical  or  other 
solution  may  be  used  successfully  on  birch 
stumps  to  keep  them  from  sprouting  | 
cut  off  about  five  acres  of  birch  last  winter 
and  wish  to  treat  the  stumps  so  they  will 
not  grow — I  want  them  to  rot.’' — J.  T,  V, 

TT  is  quite  possible  before  cutting  the' 

trees  to  treat  them  with  arsenic  so  that 
they  will  die  and  not  sprout,  but  I  know 
of  no  particular  way  to  handle  the  propo¬ 
sition  after  the  trees  have  been  out  in  the 
winter  when  the  roots  are  full  of  stored 
plant  food.  A  liberal  dose  of  salt  on  each 
stump  might  discourage  sprouting,  but  it 
will  likewise  discourage  anything  else  from 
growing  and  will  be  rather  expensive. 
Sometimes  it  is  claimed  that  boring  a  hole 
in  the  stump  and  putting  in  about  two 
ounces  of  saltpeter  and  filling  partly  with 
water  and  corking  up  for  several  months, 
then  filling  with  kerosenfe,  that  the  stumps 
will  burn  out;  but  my  observation  has 
been  that  there  is  nothing  to  the  plan. 

I  beli've  goats  or  other  pasturage  is  the 
best  solution.  Directions  for  the  arsenic 
treatment  can  be  secured  from  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C— 
I.  W.  D. 


What  Is  An  “Export 
Debenture?” 

I  noticed  In  the  report  of  the  National 
Grange  Meeting  at  Portland  that  the 
Grange  went  on  record  as  favoring  an 
"Export  Debenture  Plan”  for  dealing  with 
surplus  farm  products.  Just  how  is  it 
planned  that  this  plan  will  work?— F.  R., 
Mass. 

T'HE  plan  is  as  follows:  When  certain 
1  farm  crop  surplusses  are  exported  the 
government  will  issue  to  the  exporter  a 
non  interest  bearing  Export-Debenture 
Certificate  for  an  amount  which  will 
represent  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  product  here  and  the  world  price 
(this  assumes  that  the  world  price  is 
higher  than  the  U.  S.  price).  These  de¬ 
benture  certificates  will  be  accepted  by  the 
custom  officers  as  payment  for  import 
duties  on  any  article  imported  into  this 
country.  For  example,  if  the  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  should  be  $r.oo  and 
the  price  at  Liverpool  should  be  $1.32 
(the  difference  in  price  being  approxi¬ 
mately  the  cost  of  getting  the  wheat  to 
Liverpool)  then  the  exporter  would  be 
given  an  export  debenture  certificate  for 
32  cents  for  every  bushel  of  wheat  he 
exported.  He  could  turn  these  into  cash 
by  selling  them  perhaps  at  a  slight  dis¬ 
count  to  an  importer  of  foreign  products 
of  any  nature. 

It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  not 
only  raise  the  price  paid  for  these  farm 
products  for  export  but  that  it  will  also 
raise  the  U.  S.  price  to  the  same  level.  It  is 
also  planned  that  this  rise  in  price  will 
practically  all  be  paid  to  the  producers 
of  the  farm  products. 

Farmers  Cooperatives  are  expected  to 
make  use  of  this  plan  for  exporting  their 
surplusses,  but  export  debentures  are  not 


Green  Scum  in  Water  Trough 

Is  there  anything  which  will  keep  the 
green  scum  out  of  a  wooden  water  tank? 

'  I  'HERE  are  two  ways  by  which  this  can 
be  done.  One  "s  to  arrange  a  cover 
which  will  fit  over-the  top  of  the  tank  and 
keep  out  the  light  when  the  tank  is  not  in 
use,  arranged  so  that  it  would  dose  by 
means  of  a  weight  or  spring  except  when 
held  open.  As  the  green  algae  grows  only 
in  the  presence  of  light,  a  cover  would 
help  a  great  deal  in  keeping  down  the 
growth. 

The  other  remedy  is  to  keep  a  small  bag 
of  copper  sulphate  crystals  handy  and  dip 
this  bag  into  the  tank  full  of  water  for  a 
minute  or  two  occasionally  when  the  scum 
shows  a  tendency  to  get  a  start.  An  occas¬ 
sional  use  in  this  way  will  have  no  bad 
effect  on  livestock,  although  very  much 
might  be  dangerous.  Sprinkling  a  little 
lime  in  the  trough  every  few  days  is  also 
said  o  help. — I.  W.  D. 


T1 


Use  Care  in  Storing-  Dynamite 

‘HE  safe  storage  of  dynamite  and  blast¬ 
ing  accessories  is  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  of  the  farmer  who  uses  the  ex¬ 
plosive  in  clearing  and  draining  land. 
Dynamite  should  be  stored  in  a  dry, 
properly  ventilated  building,  safe  from 
fire  and  flying  bullets,  and  far  enough 
away  from  dwellings  or  roads  to  prevent 
loss  of  life  should  it  be  accidentally  ex¬ 
ploded.  It  should  be  kept  under  lock  and 
key  where  children  or  irresponsible  per¬ 
sons  cannot  get  at  it. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  explosives 
out  of  reach  of  animals,  as  cattle  like  the 
taste  of  soda  and  saltpeter  in  explosives, 
but  there  are  other  ingredients  which 
would  probably  make  them  sick  or  kill 
them. 

If  large  quantities  are  to  be  stored  for 
some  time,  a  dry,  well  yen  til  a  ted,  fire¬ 
proof  and  bullet-proof  magazine  located  in 
an  out-of-the-way  place  should  be  provided. 
Fuse,  wire,  thawing  kettles,  and  blasting 
machines  may  be  stored  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing  with  the  dynamite,  but  blasting  caps 
and  electric  blasting  caps  must  never  be 


Blast- And  Grow  Fat  Crops 

SOME  dynamite,  some  caps  and 
fuse,  and  a  little  time.  These  are 
the  only  essentials  for  making  idle  cut¬ 
over  or  swamp  lands  profitable.  There 
is  only  one  out-lay  and  it  is  small.  The 
returns  are  annual  and  big. 

Get  your  copy  of  “Land  Develop¬ 
ment  with  Hercules  Dynamite  ”  It  is 
free.  Just  sign  the  coupon  below.  Now. 

HERCULES  POWDER  COMPANY 

*  (INCORPORATED) 

913  Market  Street, 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE. 


Please  send  me,  free,  a  copy  of  your  book¬ 
let,  “Land  Development  with  Hercules  Dyna 
mite.’’ 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1927 
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Guaranteed 

Your  dealer  will  tell 
you  that  the  Champion 
guarantee  is  the  strong¬ 
est  behind  any  article  of 
automotive  equipment* 
It  is  your  complete 
assurance  that  Cham¬ 
pion  must  be  the  better 
spark  plug*  That  is  why 
Champion  outsells 
throughout  the  world 
two  to  one*  And  it  is 
why  Champions  enjoy 
an  equal  preference  on 
the  farm  for  stationary 
engine,  tractor  and 
truck  use* 


Car  manufacturers  rec¬ 
ommend,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  motorists 
are  changing  spark  plugs 
every  10,000  miles  to  in¬ 
sure  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  car  operation. 
This  is  true,  even  of  Cham¬ 
pions,  in  spite  of  their 
world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkable  long  life. 


Champion  X — ■ 

exclusively  forFord 
Cars,  Trucks  and 
FordsonTractors — 
packed  in  the  Red 
Box— ■ 

6  0  cents  each. 

Set  of 


Four 


Four 
Set  of 
Six 


stored  in  the  same  building  because  they 
are  more  easily  exploded  than  dynamite. 
It  would  be  possible  to  explode  them  ac¬ 
cidentally  by  a  hard  shock  or  jar  which 
would  not  explode  dynamite.  If  detona¬ 
tors  were  to  explode  by  themselves,  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  do  much  damage  un¬ 
less  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  but 
if  they  were  to  explode  in  the  same  room 
with  dynamite,  they  would  probably  cause 
the  dynamite  to  explode  also. 

Where  only  a  small  amount  of  explo¬ 
sives  is  used  from  time  to  time,  and 
where  a  dealer  is  conveniently  located  who 
has  storage  facilities,  it  is  probably  best 
to  buy  only  that  quantity  required  for  the 
day’s  work. — A.  E.  Riley. 


Champion — 

for  trucks  and 
cars  other  than 
Fords — packed  in 
the  Blue  Box- 
75  cents  each. 

Set  of  $^00 


Black  Or  Galvanized  Pipe 

“Would  like  to  know  whether  black  iron 
or  regular  galvanized  pipe  is  best  for  un¬ 
ground  work.  Would  it  do  any  good  to 
paint  the  pipes  with  roof  paint  before  lay¬ 
ing?  Any  suggestions  will  be  appreciated.” 
— J.  E. 

'“PHE  life  of  underground  pipe  depends 
A  so  very  much  on  the  pipe  and  on  soil 
and  other  conditions  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  any  hard  and  fast  rules  as  to  what 
might  be  expected.  However,  I  think  it 
is  quite  generally  believed  that  with  pipe 
of  equal  quality  of  material,  the  galvanized 
type  has  considerably  the  longer  life. 
Farmers  Bulletin  1426  states: 

Under  average  conditions  small  black 
wrought  pipe  in  the  ground  should  last 
10  to  20  years;  galvanized  steel,  15  to  30 
years;  galvanized  wrought  iron,  20  to  40 
years;  lead  and  cast  iron,  40  to  75  years. 
It  is,  however,  not  uncommon  to  find  lead 
and  cast-iron  pipes  sound  after  80  to  100 
years,  and  except  for  slight  external  cor¬ 
rosion,  cement-lined  black  wrought  iron 
pipe  has  been  found  in  perfect  condition 
after  40  years  in  the  ground.  Steel  pipe 
coated  inside  and  outside  with  1  :i  cement 
mortar  has  been  found  intact  after  60 
years. — I.  W.  D. 


Champion 

4 Sparkplugs 


Engine  Wear  Depends  On 
Lubrication 

MOST  automobile  users  know  that  a 
properly  lubricated  car  is  quieter  and 
more  satisfactory  in  its  operation  but 
many  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  a  def¬ 
erence  proper  lubrication  means  in  the 
fife  of  the  engine.  Where  two  moving 
parts  do  not  come  in  contact  but  always 
are  separated  by  a  thin  film  of  oil,  and 
under  such  conditions  no  wear  could  take 
place.  This  is  the  ideal  or  perfect  lubrica¬ 
tion  hard  to  obtain,  but  the  nearer  we  can 
get  to  it  the  better  life  and  service  we 
will  get  out  of  our  engine.  The  best  we 
can  do  is  to  use  an  oil  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  and  then  see  that  the  car  is  so 
used  as  to  allow  the  oil  to  give  the  best 
possible  service. 

If  the  car  is  used  only  around  the  city, 
with  much  starting  and  stopping,  the  en¬ 
gine  usually  will  not  get  hot  enough  to 
vaporize  the  fuel  properly.  This  will 
mean  that  some  of  the  liquid  fuel  will 
work  past  the  pistons  and  contaminate  the 
lubricating  oil,  making  it  so  thin  that  it 
cannot  separate  the  moving  parts  properly 
If  the  engine  is  given  a  hard  run  once 
or  twice  a  week,  the  oil  will  be  heated  up 
and  part  of  this  fuel  driven  off  and  the 
body  of  the  oil  thus  improved.  Some  cars 
now  are  equipped  with  oil  filters  and  recti 
tiers  which  help  to  remedy  this  trouble. 
Road  dust  drawn  in  through  the  carbure¬ 
tor  also  has  a  tendency  to  contaminate  the 
oil.  This  also  helped  very  much  by  the 
use  of  the  oil  filters  and  by  the  dust  sep 
arators  which  take  the  dust  out  of  the  air 
before  it  enters  the  carburetor. 

Hence  the  essentials  for  securing  as 
good  lubrication  as  possible  are: 

1.  Select  the  right  oil. 

2.  Run  with  the  engine  hot  enough  to 
prevent  excessive  dilution. 

3.  Keep  out  as  much  as  possible  of 
road  dust. 

4.  Change  the  oil  as  often  as  its  qual¬ 
ity  becomes  doubtful. — I.  W.  D. 


Kellys 

don’t 

cost 
more 


BECAUSE  the  Kelly^Springfield  tire  has  so  long 
been  known  as  a  quality  product,  and  because  it 
is  natural  to  associate  high  quality  with  a  high 
price,  many  people  have  an  idea  that  Kellys  are 
more  expensive  than  other  tires. 

They’re  not.  Not  only  do  they  cost  no  more  to 
buy,  but  their  long,  uninterrupted  mileage  makes 
them  cost  less  to  own. 

Try  one  Kelly-Springfield  and  see  for  yourself  if 
it’s  not  so. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere  — 
there  must  he  one  in  your  town 

KELLY -SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 

KELLYSloonTIRES 
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A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.  Y. 

This  Pulsator 
Gives  Teats  Complete 
Rest  Between  Sucks 

$1  TTU£&  Mi  Couti  CCizn 

“During  my  long  experience  with  the  Burrell  Milker,  my  cows’  teats 
and  udders  have  kept  in  excellent  condition.  I  believe  this  is  mainly 
due  to  the  way  in  which  the  Burrell  Pulsator  gives  complete  relief 
to  the  teats  between  pulsations.” — Charles  Scothan,  Lee  Center,  N.Y. 

NATURAL  circulation  is  essential  to  keep  the  teats  and  udders  of 
your  cows  in  good  condition.  A  long  period  of  suction,  with¬ 
out  complete  relief,  causes  congestion,  and  teat  and  udder  trouble. 

Nothing  except  complete  relief  is  safe. 

Safeguards  Y<mr  Cows 

The  Burrell  Positive  Relief  Pulsator  creates 
sharp,  definite,  positive,  intermittent  periods  of 
complete  relief.  Between  sucks,  the  vacuum  in 
the  teat  cup  drops  completely  to  zero,  the  teat 
hangs  free,  and  circulation  is  normal  and  nat¬ 
ural.  This  feature  of  the  Burrell  Milker  safe¬ 
guards  your  cows,  and  it  alone  is  sufficient  to 
justify  your  choice  of  the  Burrell  Milker. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent — each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  A uto- 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 

Send  F©a*  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  tbat  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  _  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cotvs  Clean”.  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean”.  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

, . (Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today)-. 

p-'  D.  H.  BURRELL  <Se  CO.  INC.,  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 


St  Skims  iht  TRUE,, 

Clean 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  — 350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is . 

His  post  office  is . . . State  . . 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  is 
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I,,  cream 
6e  l  whole  milk 


ends  lameness,  or  money  refunded. 
Horse  works — no  time  lost. 
Successful  for  34  years  on  spavin,  thoro- 
pin,  curb,  splint,  all  shoulder,  leg  and  foot 
i  lameness.  Keep  a  bottle  handy — always l 
FREE  big  book — illustrated — clearly  locates 
trouble  and  tells  what  to  do.  Used  successfully  by  half 
million  horse  owners.  Book,  sample  copy  of  guarantee 
CukI  ‘'vet"  advice,  ALL  FREE!  Write  today! 

„  TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  state  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  sell  anil  guarantee  "Save-the-Horse,”  or  we  mail 
it  direct.  It's  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  quickest. 


which  make  a  horse  wheeze, 
toar,  have  thick  wind  or 
choke-down  can  be  reduced 
with  Absorbine.  Also  other 
bunches  or  swellings.  No 
blister,  no  hair  gone,  and  horse 
keptatwork.  It  is  economical. 
At  druggists,  or  ?2.B0postpaid. 
Horse  book  3-S  free. 

A  thankful  user  says:  "Completely  removed 
flesh  growth  on  gland  about  7  inches  diameter. 
Sincerely  thank;  you  for  good  advice  and 
Absorbine.” 


TRADE  MARK  REO.U.S.PAT.OFt 


W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St.,  Springfield. 
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An  Emergency  Pasture 
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Plan  Now  For  Feea  During  the  Short  Season 

ducers’  Cooperative  Association  p00is 
sales  o£  cheese.  This  we  may  call,  : One 
Commodity  Pool”.  Une 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  A, 
sociation  was  organized  to  pool  all  the 
milk  available  for  city  markets  in  the 
New  York  Milk  Shed.  This  we  may  S& 
a  Territory  Pool”.  '  1 

So  there  are  various  kinds  of  pools 
and  various  combinations  of  pools.  ’ 

Separate  Pools  Proposed 

Proposals  have  been  made  that  any  one 
marketing  organization  that  may  attempt 
—  tu  cuc-wnxn  <wtu  huuhututc  une-  tke  milk  for  the  New  York 

half  bushel  of  Canada  Field  peas.  Where  ^  bhed>  should  consider  the  advisability 

.  .  ...  -  .  _  nt  Cr&n  f  itirr  i-  1  r  •*  r  _  J 


Can  you  give  me  some  idea  as  to  a  crop 
which  can  be  used  for  temporary  pasture 
this  summer.  Much  of  my  pasture  is  poor 
and  although  1  expect  to  attempt  to  im¬ 
prove  it  1  do  not  expect  to  get  results  this 
summer  and  so  will  need  some  sort  of  feed 
for  the  cows  during  the  present  season”. — 
J.  P.,  New  York. 

'“THE  following  recommendation  has 
been  made  by  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  advised 
mixture  for  an  emergency  pasture  is 
one  and  one-half  bushels  per  acre  of 
oats  and  30  pounds  to  the  acre  of  amber 
sorghum.  On  soils  that  have  enough 
lime  to  grow  recLcIover  well  it  is  ad¬ 
vised  to  reduce  this  mixture  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  and  substitute  one- 


it  will  grow,  four  to  eight  quarts  of 
vetch  can  also  be  added  advantageously. 
This  mixture  should  not  be  planted  too 
early  as  sorghum  is  a  hot  weather  plant. 
When  put  in  about  corn  planting  time 
it  is  said  that  it  would  be  ready  for 
pasture  about  August  1st  and  if  not  fed 
too  heavily  will  furnish  pasture  until 
September  15th.  It  is  advised  not  to 
graze  much  after  killing  frosts  as  the 
sorghum  may  develop  a  poisonous  qual¬ 
ity  due  to  freezing.  It  is  recommended 
to  plant  three  quarters  of  an  acre  per 
cow  if  it  is  to  furnish  the  sole  source  of 
pasture. 


Dried  Apple  Pomace  For  Dairy 
Cows 

— -  i—  '-s-  '-•jo  am.aujf  mduc  away  irom 
’HE  Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  tke  ok*  semi-annual  posting  of  an  arbitrary 
Station  have  made  some  tests  of  the  Pr^ce  on  tke  station  door  is  gratifying.  It 


T 


ot  creating  separate  pools  for  New  York 
City  and  vicinity,  for  Poughkeepsie,  Al¬ 
bany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo 
and  perhaps  others  of  the  larger  consum¬ 
ing  cities. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  separate 
pools  be  created  for  those  producers  who 
produce  winter  milk  and  those  who  pro- 
duce  summer  milk. 

Another  proposal  would  create  separate 
pools  for  the  producers  delivering  to  each 
buyer  . 

These  different  kinds  of  pools  that  are 
being  tried  by  different  groups  of  farmers 
indicate- that  the  whole  question  of  classi¬ 
fied  prices  for  the  sale  of  milk  is  in  the 
experimental  stage,  while  much  is  still  to 
be  learned  about  this  phase  of  marketing 
milk  the  progress  already  made  away  from 


value  of  dried  apple  pomace  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows.  They  estimate  that  the 
production  of  this  by-product  of  the  cider 
and  vinegar  industry  is  about  26,000  tons 
in  the  United  States. 

Their  conclusion  as  to  'the  value  of 
dried  apple  pomace  is  that  one  ton  of  it 
is  approximately  as  valuable  for  cows  as 
three  tons  of  silage.  The  experiments 
compared  dried  apple  pomace  with  dried 


shows  that  the  farmer  is  having  a  voice 
in  the  proceedings  when  prices  are  made 
and  shows  that  he  is  applying  a  lot  of 
the  things  that  he  is  learning  about  the 
marketing  of  milk. 


TB  Test  Progressing  Along  the 
Southern  Tier 


wMi^uivu  appik.  puuiauc  Willi  uneu 

beet  pulp  and  although  the  results  indicated  RAPID  progress  is  being  made  in  the 

tnAt  flip  two  fpprlc  nKrttif  ormolu,  ^  1-mrf  AT _ 


that  the  two  feeds  were  about  equally  valu 
able  for  milk  production  it  was  noted  that 
apple  pomace  was  very  palatable  and  acted 
as  an  appetizer  to  the  cows.  According  to 
their  results  a  dairyman  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  paying  about  the  same  price  per 
ton  for  it  that  he  would  pay  for  mixed 
hay. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  dried  apple 
pomace  swells,  it  should  not  be  fed  dry 
but.  should  be  soaked  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  feeding. 

Other  Experiment  Stations  have  also 
tried  this  feed.  Massachusetts  says  it  may 
be  fed  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per 
cow  per  day.  They  say  it  is  not  good  for 
horses  or  pigs.  The  U.  S.  D.  A.  reports 
that  it  is  equal  to  corn  silage  when  com¬ 
pared  on  its  content  of  dry  matter.  It 
has  been  brought  out  that  apple  seeds  are 
injurious  to  cows.  While  apple  pomace 
does  not  contain  enough  to  do  harm,  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  feed  pomace 
made  from  cores  alone. 


How  Do  You  Think  Milk  Should 
Be  Sold? 

( Continued,  from  page  3) 

year,  depending  on  weather,  holidays,  Sun¬ 
days  and  other  causes. 

The  real  argument  about  the  sale  of 
milk  by  classes  according  to  the  use  made 
of  it,  arises  with  the  consideration  of 


southern  part  of  New  York  State 
in  the  matter  of  ridding  cows  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  A  number  of  herds  have  lately 
been  placed  on  the  accredited  list  and 
more  soon  will  be.  The  percentage  of 
cows  condemned  for  this  disease  has 
showed  remarkable  fluctuation  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  veterinarians  employed  in 
doing  the  testing.  Now  and  then  a  man 
goes  through  with  little  if  any  loss.  Oth¬ 
ers  have  to  part  with  practically  every 
cow  on  the  farm.  In  one  instance  a 
man  had  only  a  bull  left  out  of  twenty 
odd  head  of  stock.  And  the  losses  range 
all  along  between  nothing  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent. 

Now  and  then  we  find  a  man  who  still 
stands  out  against  the  test.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  law  provided  that  ap¬ 
plication  shall  be  made  by  the  owner 
before  testing  is  done.  But  it  also  de¬ 
clares  that  “after  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
herds  of  cattle  of  any  given  town  have 
been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  for 
the  purpose  of  ridding  such  herds  of  the 
disease  known  as  tuberculosis,  and  the 
owner  of  any  untested  herd  in  such  town 
refuses  or  neglects  to  have  his  herd 
tuberculin  tested,  then  the  commission¬ 
er  may  order  the  premises  or  farm  on 
which  such  untested  herd  is  harbored 
to  be  put  in  quarantine,  so  that  no  do¬ 
mestic  animal  shall  be  removed  from  or 


who^  is  to  be  included.  The  Onondaga  mesue  cuuntai  biwu  ue  icmu»cu  — 
Milk  Producers’  Cooperative  Association,  brought  to  the  premises  quarantined, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  sells  all  the  milk  they  and  so  that  no  products  of  domestic  an- 
can  in  Syracuse,  then  they  ship  a  quantity  imals  on  the  premises  so  quarantined 
!°  Nf“  y°',k  C"y  ‘°  be  as  bulk  milk.  shal|  be  removed  from  said  premises.” 
What  theyhave  left  after  th,s  they  manu-  This  pretty  effectuatly  places  every  herd 


This  we  may  call  a  “One  City 


facture. 

Pool.” 

The  Sheffield  Farms  Company’s  Pro¬ 
ducers  pool  the  milk  sold  to  that  company. 
Their  milk  is  not  pooled  with  that  sold 
by  other  farmers  to  other  dealers.  This 
we  may  call  a  “One  Company  Pool”. 
The  St.  Lawrence  County  Cheese  Pro- 


under  the  provision  of  the  law  govern¬ 
ing  testing  for  bovine  tuberculosis- 
Appraisals  are  following  condemns 
tion  quite  closely,  and  farmers  are  re 
ceiviug  from  $75  to  $100  per  head  0 
their  diseased  cattle.  The  price  of 
the  metropolis  is  good  enough 


in 
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Well  Made  and 
Low  Priced 

Attd — early  orders  earn  substantial  dis¬ 
counts.  .  ,  ,  , 

Early  shipments  keep  our  factory  busy 
in  the  winter.  So— a  roof  frame  is  yours 
without  charge  if  you 
allow  us  to  ship  at 
once. 

What  easier  way  to 
earn  money?  Simply 
act  nozv  —  instead  of 
later  on. 

Write  today  for  full 
information  —  descrip¬ 
tion  —  and  our  low 
prices  on  ,a  product 
you  know  is  real,  hon¬ 
est  value. 

CRAINE  SILO 
COMPANY 

Box  1 80-B-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


present  so  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
get  back  into  the  business  as  soon  as 
possible.  Some  choice  cows  are  being 
brought  in  from  the  west. — E.  L.  Vin¬ 
cent. 


A  great  improvement — 
j  a  good  investment 

A  Globe  Silo  is  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  on  the  farm.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Made 
of  carefully  selected  Northwest 
spruce  and  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjust¬ 
able  doors,  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  The  extension  '.'oof,  an 
exclusive  feature,  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton 
capacity  to  a  minimum. 

The  initial  cost  of  a 
Globe  is  soon  returned 
in  extra  profits  from 
your  corn  crop.  Get  all 
the  profit  from  your 
farm — get  a  Globe  Silo. 

Write  for  the  name  of  our 
representative  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  our  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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Neglected  Separator  Wastes 
Cream 

A  CCORDING  to  dairy  machinery  ex- 
**  perts  at  the  Illinois  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  separating  butterfat  from  the  rest 
of  the  milk  in  a  cream  separator  is  a 
delicate  process  and  lack  of  attention  to 
details,  which  may  seem  unimportant, 
often  cause  considerable  fat  to  be  left  in 
the  skimmilk.  The  manufacturer  has  done 
a  commendable  job  in  making  a  machine 
that  will  skim  as  accurately  as  does  the 
modern  separator  when  it  is  properly 
handled  and  it  should  be  given  the  sort 
of  care  that  a  high  class  product  deserves. 

In  the  operation  of  such  a  machine  the 
little  things  count  for  more  than  when  a 
machine  of  less  refinement  is  being  used. 
Consequently  the  experienced  user  will  in¬ 
sist  that  the  separator  be  kept  level  and 
fastened  securely  to  a  solid  foundation, 
and  all  the  bearings  are  lubricated  with 
good  separator  oil,  that  all  the  old  dirt 
and  oil  be  cleaned  out  occasionally  with 
gasoline  or  kerosene,  that  the  machine  be 
operated  at  the  proper  speed  with  the  milk 
at  the  proper  temperature,  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  be  washed  thoroughly  each  time  it  is 
used  and  that  it  be  protected  from  the  dust 
and  kept  dry  when  It  is  not  in  use. 

Too  often  the  user  fails  to  watch  these 
points  because  even  when  the  separator 
is  sorely  neglected  it  will  continue  to  de¬ 
liver  a  fairly  good  amount  of  cream  at 
one  spout  and  skimmilk  at  the  other. 
Users  sometimes  fail  to  realize  that  a 
separator  which  is  even  a  little  out  of 
level  or  which  has  a  bowl  which  vibrates 
or  is  partly  clogged  with  dirt  is  very 
likely  to  send  considerable  butterfat  out 
the  wrong  spout.  To  do  good  work  a 
separator  must  be  well  built,  run  at  the 
correct  speed  and  xept  in  good  running 
order. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
the  directions  furnished  with  the  machine. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  delicate 
bearings  operating  at  high  speed  will  last 
a  long  time  if  they  are  properly  cared  for 
but  that  they  are  quickly  ruined  by  dirt 
or  lack  of  good  oil  when  neglected. — 
I.  W.  D. 


Average  Percentage  of  Fat  in 
the  Milk  of  Various 
Breeds 

(Advanced  Registry  Data)* 


Dazey 

ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec¬ 
tric  adds  a  charm 
to  churning  and 
brings  better  re- 
suits  in  butter 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning,  of  | 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  B1ESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

“PURPUL” 

medicated  wax  teat  dilators 


Breed 

Number 

of  cows 

Aver,  yearly 
milk  yield 

Aver,  yearly 
fat  yield 

Aver,  per 
cent  fat 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Holstein  . . . . 

.12,110 

15,334 

521 

3.40 

Ayrshire  . . , 

.  4,695 

9,963 

396 

3.97 

Brown  Swiss 

.  357 

11,536 

460 

3.99 

Guernsey  . . 

13,657 

9,281 

463 

4.99 

Jersey  . 

.17,543 

8,047 

431 

5.35 

‘Turner,  C.  W.,  Factors  Affecting  the  Per¬ 
centage  of  Fat  in  Cows’  Milk,  Mo.  Agr.  Exp. 
Station  Bui.  222,  1924. 

— " Farm  Economics.’' 


& 
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For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00. 

Moore  bros-  Dept,  a  Albany,  n.  y. 
Hay-straw-cows-bulls-heifers 

"hen  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis.  Richfield  Springs.N.Y 


A  Cow  That  Chews  Wood 

I  have  a  cow,  five  years  old  that  eats 
wood  whenever  she  can  find  a  piece.  She 
will  be  fresh  In  May.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
reason  and  what  I  can  do  for  her. — H.  D., 
New  York. 

TT  is  usually  considered  that  when 
y*  cows  or  other  animals  have  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  wood  or  other  foreign  sub¬ 
stances  that  it  indicates  that  they  lack 
something  in  their  rations,  usually  min¬ 
erals. 

A  number  of  commercial  dairy  feeds 
have  minerals  mixed  with  the  feed.  A 
mineral  mixture  recommended  by  the 
State  College  is: 

100  lbs.  salt 

100  lbs.  Ground  Limestone 

100  lbs.  of  steamed  bone  mael. 

Each  cow  should  receive  a  small 
handful  of  this  mixture  every  day.  An¬ 
other  method  is  to  mix  20  lbs.  of  fine 
ground  limestone  in  every  ton  of  con¬ 
centrates  they  get. 


The  De  Laval  Milker  is 

Easy  to  Wash  and  Clean 


Facts  about  the 
De  Laval  Milker 


"THE  simple  design  of  the  De 
A  Laval  Milker  makes  it  ex¬ 
tremely  easy  to  wash  and  to  keep 
clean.  With  a  brush,  some  hot 
water  and  a  few  minutes’  time,  the 
entire  machine  can  be  thoroughly 
washed.  The  few  parts  requiring 
any  washing  at  all  are  illustrated 
above.  There  are  no  seams  in 
which  dirt  can  accumulate,  or 
crevices  to  v  harbor  and  provide 
breeding  places  for  bacteria. 

Hundreds  of  producers  of  Grade 
A  and  Certified  Milk  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  declare  the 
De  Laval  Milker  an  invaluable  aid 
in  the  production  of  clean  milk, 
and  an  assurance  of  regular  pre¬ 
mium  money. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  advantages 
to  be  had  with  a  De  Laval  for  it 
soon  saves  enough  time  to  pay  for 
itself  and  will  milk  your  cows  better. 

S 


1.  650,000  cows  now  milked 
the  De  Laval  Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now  in 
their  eleventh  year  of  use. 

3.  83.27%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users  say 
it  agrees  with  their  cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the  users  say 
they  get  as  much  or  more 
milk  as  by  hand  milking.* 

6.  9*49%  average  increase 
.  in  production  per  cow 

reported  by  those  who 
have  records.* 

7.  94.80 %  of  users  say  their 
De  Laval  is  easy  to  keep 
in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count  of 
all  reporting,  14,54*  — 
62%  report  counts  of 
10,000  and  less.* 

9.  98  .45%  of  De  Laval  users 
say  their  milker  is  “the 
best,”  “one  of  the  best,” 
or  a  “good”  investment.* 

*Based  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  II.  S.  and  Canada. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write  nearest  office  below  for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
61  Beale  Street 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


NO  FRIEND  IS  MORE  FAITHFUL 

THE  JERSEY  cow  has  the  knack  of  sticking  to 
her  job  day  after  day,  year  after  year — produc¬ 
ing  the  highest  quality  milk  and  butterfat  at  low 
cost.  Good  individuals  can  be  purchased  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Complete  information  and  assistance  in  locating  stock 
will  be  supplied  without  cost  to  you. 

Write  us  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 


FOR  F*Two  Ayrshire 

I  v  {jUq  calves  from 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


ROLLWOOD  FARM 

OFFERS  FOR  SALE 

Guernsey  bull  calves  from  A.  R.  cows 
sired  by  Shorewood  Royal  Beacon 
Yearling  .Tersev  bull  out  of  Gold  Mddal 
dam.  Sires  dam  a  silver  medal  cow. 

Herd  Accredited 


Address  H.  L.  PAGE 
Manager 


Guilford, 

Conn. 


Guernsey  Bull  by9  Langwatcr  AB 

Sire.  Accredited  Herd.  From  heavy  milking  dam. 

Get  pedigree  and  low  price 

LOCUST  LAWN  FARM.  Box  A,  ELVERSON,  PA. 

Milking  Shorthorn  from  Record  of 
Merit  dams  that  test  high  in  butter  fats. 
PRICED  TO  SELL 

J.  E.  BEEDLE, _ BROCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

1VCD  ATI)  DAILY  PR0DUCTI0J  1  of  12  MILICING 

AVLKAuE.  SHORTHORNS  29.5  lbs.  milk  4  03% 
fat,  on  two  milkings.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


FARMSTEAD 

Aberdeen  —  Angus 

(accredited) 

Bulls  and  a  Few  Females  for  Sale. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

FRANK  S.  HAYDEN 

Wyoming,  N.  Y. 

T Y5i-»U  ready  for  light  service. 
Jersey  IS  till  He  is  bred  from  heavy 
producing  stock,  his  sire’s  dam  held 
world’s  record  for  milk  and  butter  fat.  I~L® 
will  add  beauty  and  production  to  your  herd. 

Going  at  farmer’s  price. 

S.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  Liv.  Co.  N.Y. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORIC 

SHEEP  BREEDERS 

nADCUT  DAMQ  (Yearlings)  suitable  tor  tbs 

L/UKuL  1  liiililO  production  of  early  market 
lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuehy,  «.  J. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  April 

prices  tor  milk  in  the  basic  zone  ot 
201-210  miles  trom  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re-  ago  the  total  holdings  ^amounted  to  303  080 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and  .  cases. 

$1.62  for  Class  2.  HOLIDAY  POULTRY  FIRM 

BUTTER  MARKET  NERVOUS 


Class 


Dairymen's  Sheffield 
League  Producer* 


1 

Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

$2.85 

2 

Fluid  Cream  .. 

2.20 

2 

A 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2 

B 

Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

8 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.35 

2.15 

4 

Butter  and 

American  chees . 

Based 

1IIICI  ILtin  LHVV.il 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

Sheffield  April  prices  were  not  available 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  They  will  be 
announced  next  week. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  April,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield's  $2.85. 

i’he  aDove  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
finai  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb- 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  ana 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reaae  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM  AGENCIES 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Plats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table  Containers.  New  and 
'«  Second-hand  Flats,  Billers  and 
„ _ _  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

empty  package  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


whbSHIP  LIVE  POULTRY 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1SS3,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry. 

We  loan  crates  to  our  shippers. 

Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free  holiday  calendar 
folder  K  27. 

References:  Inquire  your ,  own  Banker  or 
American  Agriculturist. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  CO.,  Inc. 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y 


CREAMERY  Apr.  6, 

SALTED  Apr.  5  Mar.  29  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  ..5214-53  53!/2-54  41%-42'/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  52  -  53  -  41|4-41!/2 

84-9!  score  ..48  -51%  50  -52%  38%-41 

Lower  G'ds  .46  -47J/2  48  -49 yz  -Z7'/2 

We  are  now  in  the  season,  just  before 

the  spring  flush  begins  when  the  butter 
market  gets  an  attack  of  delirium  tremors 
or  some  other  nervous  affliction.  That  was 
about  the  situation  during  the  week  end¬ 
ing  April  and.  The  dealers  are  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Our  domes¬ 
tic  production  is  still  very  light  and  im¬ 
portations  of  foreign  butter  have  been  none 
too  heavy.  We  have  just  been  getting 
enough  butter  to  nicely  take  care  of  the 
trade  and  keep  it  in  a  good  firm  posi¬ 
tion.  When  a  little  excess  of  foreign 
butter  arrives,  everybody  gets  a  shiver 
and  becomes  nervous.  Operators  on  the 
street  fearing  cheaper  butter  at  the  flush, 
do  not  want  to  permit  any  accumulations 
of  high  priced  goods.  Accordingly  they 
are  free  sellers  and  yet  they  do  not  want 
to  be  caught  short  of  trade  needs.  The 
market  is  in  a  highly  nervous  condition. 

_  Last  week  we  reported  a  strong  posi¬ 
tion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  said  we 
did  not  believe  that  the  market  would  go 
a  great  deal  higher.  On  the  30th  creamery 
extras  went  to  53 y2c  which  broke  the 
camel’s  back.  This  advance  strained  the 
^market  and  the  reaction  set  in  that  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  genuine  slump.  As  soon  as 
the  turn  came  buyers  “jumped  on  it”  and 
the  price  of  creamery  extras  fell  off  to 
an  even  50c.  This  was  not  unexpected. 
When  prices  get  as  high  as  they  were  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  strong  reactions 
are  almost  bound  to  set  in.  At  53rAc 
buyers  got  very  discriminating  and  stock 
began  to  accumulate.  At  the  same  time 
word  was  received  that  during  the  next 
few  weeks  we  are  going  to  get  a  large 
quantity  of  foreign  butter  and  as  a  result 
the  sellers  began  to  loosen  up.  When  the 
market  started  downward  buyers  simply 
stepped  on  the  gas  and  drove  it  further 
until  the  point  was  reached  when  stocks 
had  to  be  replenished.  Then  a  buying 
wave  set  it  and  a  good  deal  of  the  lost 
ground  was  made  up  about  the  5th. 

CHEESE  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

STATE  Apr.  6, 

FLATS  Apr.  5  Mar.  29  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . .  23-23]4__  -21 

Fresh  Av’ge  . .  22-22!/2  -20 

Held  Fancy  . 27-2S  27-28  27-29 

Held  Av’ge  . ...26-2614  26-2614  26-27 

There  is  no  change  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
ket  since  our  last  report  as  far  as  held 
goods  are  concerned.  Mostly  all  of  the 
held  cheese  is  in  such  strong  hands  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  sudden  changes 
being  made.  Practically  no  fresh  cheese 
is  arriving.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not 
really  wanted.  Most  of  the  fresh  cheese 
is  being  made  in  Wisconsin  and  Canada. 
Very  little  is  being  made  in  New  York  be¬ 
cause  of  the  demand  for  milk  for  the 
fluid  trade. 

FANCY  NEARBY  EGGS  FIRMER 


FOWLS  Apr.  5  Mar.  29  AP19266' 

Colored  -32  -32  37-39 

BROILERS  m3Z  "31  37‘39 

Colored  .45-60  45-55  45-55 

Leghorn  ......... .30-50  40-50  40-50 

CAPONS  ■  -45  -  45  — — - — 

TURKEYS  . -40  35-40  - 

DUCKS,  Nearby  ....26-30  26-30  31-32 

The  outlook  for  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  Easter  holiday  trade  as  well 
as  for  the  Jewish  holidays  is  very  firm. 
At  this  writing  the  market  had  not  been 
fully  established.  In  fact  it  will  be  an¬ 
other  week  before  the  actual  figures  will 
be  known,  however,  the  indications  are 
that  the  market  is  going  to  be  good.  On 
the  4th  we  have  a  peculiar  situation.  Sup¬ 
plies  were  none  too  heavy  and  buyers  were 
eager  for  stock  with  the  result  that  prices 
on  fowls  shot  up  to  35c.  This  price  level 
was  short  lived  however  and  sales  were 
affected  at  32c.  Starting  the  market  at 
such  a  high  level  was  obviously  a  bad 
mistake.  Nevertheless  it  did  not  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  outlook  as  a  whole. 
Early  indications  are,  from  the  car  list¬ 
ing,  that  supplies  are  going  to  be  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  trade  but  at  the  same 
time  the  trade  is  looking  forward  to  a 
good  consumptive  demand.  Consequently 
everybody  is  in  an  optimistic  frame  of 
mind. 

Express  broilers  have  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease  and  in  view  of  the  liberal  supplies 
it  is  impossible  to  get  any  definite  quota- 
tions  on  the  5th.  There  is  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  trade  that '  wanted  to  depress 
prices  to  open  up  additional  outlets  but 
others  argued  against  it  in  view  of  the 
forthcoming  holidays.  Definite  prices  were 
not  established  however,  until  later  in  the 
week. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

_  Apr.  6, 

FUTURES  Apr.  6  Mar.  29  1926 

(At  Chicago )  — 1 — 

Wheat  (May)  . 1.34  1.3414  1.57% 

/May)  ; . 72%  .7334  .7114 

Oats  (May)  . 444  .4414  .41% 

CASH  GRAINS 


Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.4614 

1.44% 

1.87% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .. 
Oats,  No.  2  . 

..  .88% 
..  .53 

■87% 

.53 

.88'4 

■51/2 

FEEDS 
(At  Buffalo') 

Apr.  2 

Mar.  26 

Apr.  3, 
1926 

Grid  Oats  . . . . 

31.50 

28.50 

So'g  Bran  . 

.30.00 

30.00 

27.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

32.25 

30.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.31.00 

31.50 

27.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.36.00 

36  00 

34.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

35.00 

31.00 

Red  Dog  . 

.37.50 

38.00 

34.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.29.50 

29.00 

28.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

29.00 

28  25 

Corn  Meal  . 

.30.50 

30.00 

29.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.36.75 

36.75 

35.50 

Gluten  Meal  . . 

.46.75 

46.75 

45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.33.50 

33.50 

34.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.50 

36.75 

36.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.38.50 

38.75 

38.50 

Meal  . 

.46.00 

45.00 

45.00 

this  year  and  last  year  and  also  consider 
mg  what  it  costs  to  ship  potatoes  “from 
the  southern  extremities  of  Florida  to 
New  York,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  a  lot  of  discouraged  growers  in 
that  section.  _  With  new  potatoes  selling 
quality,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  conipetf 
in  the  present  range,  considering  good 
tion  developing  that  will  react  on  old  00. 
tatoes.  In  spite  of  that  however,  the  out¬ 
look  is  for  a  steady  close  of  the  old  deal. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

.  The  live  calf  market  has  slipped  a  little 
since  our  last  report  and  we  hear  of  very 
little  business  above  $15.50.  On  one  or 
two  occasions  it  is  reported  that  some 
strictly  choice  stock  brought  $16  but  this 
is  too  far  above  the  market  to  consider 
a  quotation.  Live  calves  that  have  been 
anywhere  nice  have  been  bringing  any¬ 
where  from  $12.50  to  $15.  Some  culls 
have  sold  as  low  as  $8. 

The  market  has  been  steady  on  steers 
with  good  to  prime  stock  selling  anywhere 
from  $10.40  up  to  $11.75.  Medium  grades 
have  failed  to  reach  $10.25  and  some  com¬ 
mon  stock  selling  as  low  as  $8. 

There  has  been  a  good  market  for  bulls, 
heavy  state  fats  selling  anywhere  from  $7 
to  $7.25,  mediums  $6.50  to  $6.75  and  light 
weights  in  good  flesh  $6  to  $6.25,  light  and 
common  $4.50  to  $5  per  hundred. 

The  demand  has  been  hardly  more  than 
moderate  for  cow's.  Most  of  the  heavy 
fat  states  selling  from  $5.50  to  $6.25  al¬ 
though  a  few  are  reported  at  $6.50,  other 
less  desirables  selling  down  as  low  as  $3.75 
for  heavy  cutters,  canners  $2.50  to  $3.50 
depending  on  weight.  Reactors  are  from 
$4  to  $6. 

Good  lambs  in  wool  have  been  selling 
as  high  as  $16.50,  although  most  of  the 
trade  is  at  a  lower  figure  anywhere  from 
$13  to  $15.  Clips  $12  to  $13.50  with  com¬ 
mons  and  culls  ranging 'down  to  $9. 

Light  hogs  are  selling  at  a  premium, 
Yorkers  weighing  from  100  to  150  pounds 
bringing  $12.50  to  $13,  heavier  weights 
failing  to  reach  above  $12.50  and  some  as 
low  as  $11.25. 

Country  dressed  veals  have  been  meet¬ 
ing  just  a  fair  market.  It  could  be  a 
lot  better,  most  sales  averaging  around  14 
to  19c  with  choice  marks  at  20  to  21c. 
Shippers  of  country  dressed  veal  should 
read  the  new  inspection  rulings  published 
in  last  week’s  issue.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  going  to  order  strict  enforcement  of  the 
new  regulations  pertaining  to  strict  in¬ 
spection. 

Hot  house  lambs  are  selling  fairly  well 
where  they  are  fancy  and  heavy.  Poor 
light  stock  is  hard  to  sell.  Fancy  marks 
around  35  pounds  are  bringing  from  $12 
to  $13  each.  Less  desirables  and  lighter 
weights  from  $8  to  $11,  poor  stock  down 
as  low  as  $4. 


NEARBY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

To  Hay  Shippers: 

Our  commission  for  selling-  hay  on  and 
after  April  1,  1927,  will  be  as  follows: 

Below  $20,00  Commission  $1.00  per  ton 
From  $20-$25  Commission  $1.50  per  ton 
Above  $25.00  Commission.  $2.00  per  ton 
W.  D.  POWER  &  CO., 

601  West  33rd  Street,  New  York  City 
Reference:  American  Agriculturist 


HIGHEST  JfOR  13  A  n 
PRICES  OLD  oAijo 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.. Inc. 

670  Clinton  St. _  Buffalo.  N.  Y- 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

92  Acres,  Home  With  Bath 
$65  Weekly  Income;  11  Cows  And 

Horses,  bull,  hens,  heifer,  grain  drill,  thresher,  reaper, 
gas  engine,  potato  digger,  heavy  &  light  wagons,  full  valua¬ 
ble  equipment,  crops  Included;  all  tillable  except  woodlot, 
acre  potatoes  alone  paid  $900;  handy  motor  bus,  river,  lake 
*  town:  good  8-room  house  with  bath,  cemented  basement 
barn,  other  good  bldgs.  First  here  gets  a  bargain;  $4500, 
part  cash.  See  picture  &  details  pg.  55  big  Ulus.  Spring 
Catalog.  Copy  free.  STROUT  AGENCY,  255-R  4th  Ave., 
Km  York  Citv. 


Apr.  6, 


The  above  quotations  are  those  ot  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  ond  Ylarkets. 

POTATOES  A  SHADE  BETTER 

Apr.  6, 

STATE  Apr.  5  Mar.  29  1926 

150  lb.  sack  $3.10-3.35  3.10-3.25  7.90-  8.10 
Bulk.  180  lbs.  3.75-4.00  3.75-3.90  - — — - — 


WHITE 

Apr.  5 

Mar.  29 

1926  - 

—MAINE 

Selected  Extras 

_ 33-34 

32-33 

37-38 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.85 

3  50-3.75 

Extra  Firsts  .... 

. 30-32 

30-32 

35-36 

Bulk.  180  lbs.  4.35-4.65 

4.25-4.50 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . 

. 28-29 

28-29 

33-34 

PENNA. 

Firsts  . . . 

-27 

32-33 

1.50  !b.  sack  - — - — 

3.10-3.25 

Gathered  . 

25-29 

30-34 

Bulk,  180  lbs. 

3.75-3.90 

Pullets  . 

25-26 

31- 

long  ISLAND 

BROWNS 

150  lb.  sack  5.25-  . 

5.25- 

Fancy  . 

29-31 

34-36 

Bulk.  180  lbs.  6,00-6.25 

6.00-6.15 

JERSEY 

A  comparison  of  the  above  quotations 
on  nearby  eggs  practically  tells  the  whole 
story  of  the  egg  market.  The  finest  selec¬ 
tions  not  only  have  held  their  own  but 
have  actually  made  a  slight  gain.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  particularly 
good  inquiry  for  fancy  nearby  stock  for 
the  Easter  trade. 

Dealers  are  anticipating  a  strong  demand 
for  stock  and  accordingly  they  are  on  the 
outlook  for  it.  Medium  grades  and  those 
below  top  marks  are  holding  their  own 
but  nothing  more. 

The  storage  deal  is  now  in  full  force 
and  there  are  some  who  are  very  appre¬ 
hensive  about  the  outcome.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  spring  rush  started  earlier 
than  a  year  ago  but  even  at  that  the  into 
storage  movement  is  about  three  times  as 
heavy  as  it  was  in  1926.  On  April  1  the 
holdings  in  the  ten  largest  markets  totaled 
942,325  cases  while  at  the  same  time  a  year 


8.75-  9.00 
6.00-6.15  10.50-11.00 

R’d  Bliss,  bsk  1.00-1.50  1.25-1.50  2.00-  3.00 

The  sun  shone  on  the  potato  market 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week  ending 
April  9th.  The  demand  for  Maines  im¬ 
proved  and  this  reacted  on  States.  Long 
Islands  are  about  out  of  the  deal.  A  few 
are  still  trickling  in.  This  throws  the 
bulk  of  the  ■  early  potato  business  on  to 
Maines  and  States.  As  a  result  the  prices 
on  the  better  marks  showed  an  improve¬ 
ment.  New  potatoes  continue  to  roll  in 
freely,  supplies  have  been  heavy  with  trade 
comnaratively  slow,  stocks  have  accumu¬ 
lated.  As  a  result  prices  on  the  fanciest 
Spaulding  Rose  from.  Florida  range  from 
$7.50  to  $8.50  per  barrel.  A  year  ago 
Florida  potatoes  were  out  of  stock  as  far 
as  prices  were  concerned,  selling  around 
$16  to  $18  per  barrel. 

Word  comes  from  Hastings.  Fla.,  that 
the  potato  deal  is  now  in  full  blast.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  comparative  prices  between 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Exclusive  to  American  Agriculturist 
from  Market  Neivs  Sendee, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Farm  prices  have  not  changed  much  lately. 
Grain,  feeds,  hay,  cotton  and  eggs  hold  about 
the  same.  Potatoes  have  recovered  some\vl)3t 
since  the  March  slump.  Butter  and  cheese  slant 
lower  and  apples  weakened  a  little.  Most  kinds 
of  livestock  are  in  moderate  supply  and  inclined 
higher. 

Cheese  markets  are  quiet  and  trade  slow.  The 
only  definite  firmness  is  on  cured  cheese  in  east¬ 
ern  markets.  Fresh  cheese  in  Wisconsin  moved 
so  slowly  in  eariy  April  that  the  Cheese  Board 
prices  were  reduced  somewhat.  Cheese  receipts 
are  below  last  year  by  a  farily  large  margin,  and 
while  the  output  is  increasing  it  is  still  lagging 
behind  the  make  of  a  year  ago.  In  Wisconsin, 
cheese  production  will  hardly  show  large  gain  for 
considerable  time,  due  to  lack  of  rough  feeds 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  heavy 
production  of  early  1926. 

Egg  prices  are  hovering  about  a  fairly  even 
course  and  the  general  market  situation  seems 
fairly  steady,  but  uncertain  for  the  longer  time 
outlook.  Storage  holdings  now  are  much  heavies 
than  a  year  ago;  one  reason  is  that  the  season 
has  been  a  little  earlier  in  1927  than  in  19-o. 
Receipts  on  the  larger  terminal  markets  are  quite 
heavy;  much  above  those  of  a  year  previous  clear¬ 
ly  indicating  of  larger  production. 

Exports  of  United  States  and  Canadian  ap¬ 
ples  to  the  end  of  March  were  4  835,000  barrels 
and  7,236,000  boxes.  This  is  70%  more  barrels 
and  47%  more  boxes  than  were  exported  to  tne 
same  time  last  season.  Total  season’s  shipments 
of  apples  from  points  in  the  United  States  <»r 
now  124,000  cars,  or  some  3,000  more  than 
year  ago. 

Prices  of  Florida  and  Texas  potatoes  were 
clining  rapidly.  Old  stock  advanced  the  j1  _ 
week  of  April  in  Chicago  and  other  mid-wes  e 
markets,  thus  confirming  the  feeling  that  1 
western  potato  situation  is  stronger  than 
East. 

The  wool  market  has  failed  to  show  any  P“ 
ticular  activity  of  late,  mills  buying  largely  , 
immediate  requirements.  The  strength  disp  Y 
by  foreign  markets  is  a  feature,  and  some  •  ... 
eign  wools  and  mohair  in  hand  have  been  1 
ported  for  sale  abroad. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1927 


News  irom  Among  the  Farmers 


New  State  Fair  Boara  Appointed  by  Commissioner  Pyrke 

/COMMISSIONER  Berne  A.  Pyrke  of 
V'-'  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Markets  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  personnel  of  the  new  State 
Fair  Advisory  Board.  It  will  be  re¬ 


eggs,  so  it  is  understood,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  new  law.  The 
establishing  of  regulations  with  regard  to 
grading  is  placed  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 


Markets.  The  State  Department  is  given 
the  authority  of  the  entire  egg  business  in 
the  state,  with  the  exception  of  course  of 
the  producer’s  end!  Dealers,  receivers, 
jobbers  and  retailers  will  abide  by  the  reg¬ 
ulations  made  by  the  Department. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  discontinuing 
the  old  law  was  that  under  the  old  law, 
cold  storage  eggs,  may  be  bought  in  from 
outside  territory  and  sold  "as  fresh  eggs  in 
competition  with  our  nearby  fresh  stock. 
New  York  State  eggs  in  storage  could  not 
be  sold  in  competition  with  these  outside 
cold  storage  eggs  because  the  state  eggs 
had  to  be  labeled  “cold  storage’’.  In  other 


membered  that  under  the  reorganization 
and  consolidation  of  state  departments  the 
State  Fair  was  placed  under  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the 
State  Fair  Commission  was  abolished.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  law-  provided  for  a 
State  Fair  Advisory  Board  of  not  more 
than  nine  persons  with  whom  the  Com¬ 
missioner  may  consult  in  regard  to  Fair 
-matters.  The  members  of  this  Board  shall 
receive  no  compensation  for  their  services 
but  shall  be  paid  for  their  necessary  travel¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses  when  consulted 
by  the  Commissioner.  Without  question 
the  group  which  the  Commissioner  has 
now  appointed  is  one  of  the  strongest  that 
has  ever  been  assembled  in  New  York 
State  to  consider  any  agricultural  or  edu¬ 
cational  project,  and  with  a  man  like  Com¬ 
missioner  Pyrke,  understanding  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  sympathy  with  it,  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair,  and  a  Board  like  the  one 
just  appointed,  the  State  Fair  should  have 
a  new  lease  on  life. 

State  Fair  Has  Wonderful 
Possibilities 

We  have  always  believed  that  a  great 
State  Fair  had  wonderful  possibilities  both 
for  recreation  and  education  if  properly 
managed  with  a  view  to  serving  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  State.  Under  the  new  man¬ 
agement  we  believe  farmers  can  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  development  of  a  Fair  w’hich 
will  be  very  much  wrorthwhile. 

The  members  of  the  new  Advisory 
Board  follow: 

G.  R.  Fearon,  Syracuse 
Datus  Clark,  Peru 
Frank  P.  Graves,  Albany 
A.  R.  Mann,  Ithaca 
S.  L.  Strivings,  Castile 
May  B.  VanArsdale,  New  York 
C.  R.  White,  Ionia 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell 
Junction 

R  W.  Quackenbush,  Cornwali-on- 

Hudson 

G.  R.  Fearon  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Senate  and  will  represent  the  Legislature 
on  the  Fair  Board.  Datus  Clark  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  and  will  represent  this  Council 
on  the  Board.  Frank  P.  Graves  is  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  New  York 
State  and  will  represent  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  A.  R.  Mann  is  Dean 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  will  be  the  College  Representa¬ 
tive.  S.  L.  Strivings,  who  is  Master  of 
the  State  Grange,  will  represent  this  great  when  the  new  Contest  starts 


distributed  without  being 

pasteurized. 

The  Commissioner  stated  that  the  Mon 
treal  occurrence  shows  that  New  York 
must  have  an  intensive  inspection  and 
supervision  at  every  point  of  production 
and  handling  of  the  milk  supply  “That 
is  the  reason,”  he  says,  “why  I  am  de¬ 
termined  in  the  face  of  constant  demands 
of  Western  dealers  to  withstand  the  de¬ 
mands  that  milk  be  allowed  in  New  York 
uninspected.  The  safety  of  New  York  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  adequacy  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion.” 


Mr.  Atwood  Retires  from  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and 
Markets 


words  the  state  had  no  jurisdiction  over  ]\/TR.  GEORGE  G.  ATWOOD,  Director 
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cold  storage  eggs  from  other  states  and 
these  protected  “foreign  eggs”  placed  our 
New  York  state  storage  eggs  in  an  un¬ 
favorable  light.  It  is  expected  that  under 
this  new  law  there  is  going  to  be  more  at¬ 
tention  paid  to  candling  of  so-called  fresh 
eggs. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  eggs  from  the  west  are  sold  as 
fresh  eggs  although  they  are  sometimes 
weeks  old.  These  so-called  fresh  west¬ 
ern  eggs  serve  at  times  to  depress  the 
market  on  nearbys  which  naturally  get  to 
market  in  a  much  shorter  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  law 
the  nearby  producer  who  collects  his  eggs 
frequently  during  the  day,  particularly  in 
the  warm  weather,  does  not  hold  his  eggs 
long  but  gets  them  to  market  before  a 
shrinkage  develops,  will  realize  a  premium 
over  eggs  from  outside  sections. 


of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  announces  his  retirement  on 
March  31  as  Director  of  the  Bureau  be¬ 
cause  he  has  reached  the  maximum  age. 
Mr.  Atwood  has  rendered  long  and  efficient 
service  in  his  Department  to  the  farmers 
of  the  State  and  all  of  his  friends  will 
regret  to  see  him  leave  the  work. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Van  Buren,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  Mr.  Atwood  for  a  number 
of  years,  will  be  the  new  Director  and  is 
cordially  welcomed  into  his 
sponsibilities. 


new  re- 


Rules  for  1927  Egg-Laying 
Contest  at  Farmingdale 
Now  Ready 


T1 


'HE  rules  and  regulations  of  the  1927- 
1928  New  York  State  Egg  Laying 
Contest  at  Farmingdale,  Long  Island  are 
ready  for  distribution.  Old  contestants 
have  an  option  until  May  first  on  space 
for  next  year,  but  after  that  time  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  received,  except  that  the 
poultrymen  of  New  York  State  will  be 
given  preference  over  out  of  State  appli¬ 
cants.  Application  for  entry  should  be 
made  at  once,  for  each  year  a  score  or 
more  of  applications  must  be  refused  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space.  There  is  room 
for  only  one  hundred  entries.  Some  of 
the  entrants  in  the  1928  Contest  will  have 
been  on  the  waiting  list  eighteen  months 


farm  organization  on  the  Fair  Board.  May 
B.  Van  Arsdale  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Columbia  University  and  Vice-president 
of  the  Council  of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 
She  is  the  representative  of  the  home  eco¬ 
nomics  work  of  the  State  and  the  women’s 
point  of  view  on  the  Fair  Advisory  Board. 
G'  R.  White,  representing  the  farm  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  State,  is  President  of  the  State 


While  there  are  no  radical  changes  in 
the  rules  for  next  year,  it  will  be  noted 
that  prospective  contestants  must  state 
whether  the  stock  to  be  entered  was  bred 
on  their  own  farms  or  whether  the  birds 
were  “purchased.”  In  cases  where  stock 
has  been  purchased  as  pullets,  chicks  or 
eggs,  a  note  to  this  effect  is  made  on  the 
reports.  The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to 


Results  of  the  Twenty-Second 
Week  at  Farmingdale 

TAURING  the  twenty-second  week  of 
the  Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest  the 
1,000  pullets  laid  4813  eggs  or  at  the 
rate  of  68.7%.  This  is  an  increase  of  37 
eggs  over  last  week’s  production  and 
represents  an  increase  of  199  eggs  over 
the  production  during  the  same  week,  a 
year  ago.  The  total  production  to  date 
is  63,507;  this  is  3,227  more  eggs  than 
were  laid  during  the  first  twenty-two 
weeks  of  the  previous  Contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Rhode  Islands  Reds,  Parmenter’s  Red 

Mount  Farm  .  .• . . .  61 

White  Leghorns,  Dr.  L.  E.  Heasely  ..  58 

Rhode  Island  Reds,  Houle  Farm  .  58 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  H.  W.  Van 

Winkle,  Camden,  N.  Y .  58 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Lewis  Farms  57 

High  Pens  for  the  Contest 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each 
variety  are  as  follows: 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsdap  . 962 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  .  909 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 898 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 877 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . . !  859 

Eugene  Delamarter  .  853 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  .  928 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  .  857 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  .  848 

Fristegarth  Farm  .  810 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries.  Inc . 689 

Poultry  Dept.,  Ontario  Agri.  College  .!  596 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  605 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  contest 


r  T-  '  ’  - tt . r;"‘“  *  '  .  *  V,  - . -  7  --  during  the  week  is  the  fact  that  a  pen 

i  ederation  of  Farm  Bureaus.  Henry  Mor-  prevent  improper  advertising  of  unrelated  0f  R  j  R  d  ,  d 

genthau,  Jr.,  representing  the  agricultural  stock  at  home  on  the  basis  of  results  -week  ' '  "a  c 

secured,  at  the  Contest,  through  the  pur-  _ _ _ 

chase  of  stock  “guaranteed  to  win”.  It 
still  permits  a  poultryman  to  buy  stock 
and  secure  a  trapnest  record  for  his  own 
information.  The  same  rule  is  in 


press  is  publisher  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  R.  W.  Quackenbush,  representing 
the  railroad  carriers  in  their  agricultural 
relations,  is  General  Agricultural  Agent 
of  the  NewWork  Central  Railroad. 
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Eastern  Pennsylvania  Notes 

Oliver  D.  Schock: 
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Like  the 
Silent  Power 
of  a  flowing  river 

YOU  will  gain  added  enjoyment  from  your 
radio  it  you  use  Diamond  Batteries  be¬ 
cause^©!  their  silent,  noiseless  power. 
Those  daily  market  reports  that  guide  you  in 
selling,  the  morning^  household  and  cooking 
talks  that  mean  so  much  to  mother,  and  the 
vocal,  orchestra  and  instrumental  music  that 
enliven  the  early  evening  hours — all  come  in 
so  clear  and  distinct  when  you  use  Diamond 
Batteries. 

It’s  because  of  their  stabilised  construction 
which  prevents  high  interna]  resistance — the 
cause  of  noises  and  batteries  quickly  running 
down.  And,  their  added  hours  of  service 
mean  lower  yearly  battery  costs. 

Until  you  have  tried  Diamond  Batteries  you 
have  yet  to  know  what  real  battery  service 
means  in  uniform  power — in  silent  operation 
— in  added  radio  hours  of  service. 

Your  local  dealer  carries 
Diamond  Batteries  or  will 
gladly  get  them  for  you. 

DIAMOND  ELECTRIC 

Specialties  Corp. 

NEWARK,  -  -  N.  J. 


HAOI©  BATTERIES 

■-=*5ggsss" 

“Radio  is  better  with  battery  power ** 


collectors  suffering  with  the  "antique  bug,’’  and 
dealers  supplying  such  goods.  The  Scott  farm 
buildings  were  exceptionally  substantial,  the  lands 
less  than  $7000. 

fertile,  but  the  location  is  on  an  abominably  bad 
road,  and  that  disadvantageous  element,  affected 
the  price  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $20  an  acre, 
while  bad  farming  conditions,  contributed  to  the 
depreciation,  the  farm  worth  $12,000,  selling  for 

The  State  Legislature  now  in  session 
may  enact  a  law  making  the  bloom  of 
the  Tulip  poplar  tree  as  the  adopted 
State  floral  emblem.  Prof.  Harshberg- 
er,  botanist  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Oliver  D.  Schock,  then 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  named  and  urged  its  adoption 
as  the  State’s  floral  emblem  many  years 
ago.  The  flower  is  unique  in  form  and 
color  is  quite  attractive. 


Notea  from  Jefferson  County 

CUGAR  orchards  have  given  good 
^  proceeds  this  year,  much  fine  syrup 
has  been  made  and  sold  for  $2  00  per 
gallon  with  new  cans.  Farmers  are 
plowing  and  fixing  fences.  Bob  calves 
bring  50c  to  $3.00.  Butter  52c  to  55c 
a  pound.  Eggs  25  to  30c  dozen.  Pota¬ 
toes  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  bushel.  Stock 


iew  Egg  Bill  Passes  Legislature 
and  is  Signed  by  Governor 
Smith 

A  „NEW  egg  bill,  sometimes  called  the 
(  ‘  good  egg  bill”  which  passed  both 

louses  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  signed 
\  Governor  Smith.  This  new  law  does 
away  with  the  New  York  cold  storage  law. 

is  said  that  this  law  is  intended  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  good  eggs  from  bad  eggs  ir¬ 
respective  of  whether  they  have  been  in 
cold  storage  or  not. 

There  will  be  no  more  marking  of 


,  _  ;  * -  i  M  ...  .  .  ,  .  ,  toes  -i>i.uu  io  ^.uu  per  ousnei.  oiuck. 

tion  in  the  present  Contest  and  has  been  A -N  illuminating  and  practical  illustra-  has  wintered  well.  Grass  is  beginning 


entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 


Commissioner  Harris  Maintains 
Embargo  on  Montreal  Milk 

COMMISSIONER  HARRIS  of  the 
^  New  York  City  Board  of  Health  is 
still  maintaining  the  embargo  on  milk 
from  Montreal  where  an  epidemic  of 
typhoid  fever  broke  out  near  the  chief 
source  of  milk  supply.  It  was  discovered 
that  the  pasteurizing  plant  of  one  of  the 
largest  Montreal  firms  broke  down  and 
milk  from  the  district  where  typhoid  was 


tion  of  the  value  of  improved  pub¬ 
lic  highways  was  exemplified  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  a  recent  sale  held  in  Lancaster 
county.  This  is  but  a  single  instance  of 
many  that  are  similar. 

Old  families  disappear,  new  families  appear, 
and  as  Uncle  Remus  observes.  “Some  goes  up, 
and  some  goes  down,  and  dat  is  de  way  de 
•world  goes  round.”  Many  a  farm  sale  reflects 
the  disappearing  element,  and  in  southern  Lan¬ 
caster  county  .  to  which  section  hundreds  of 
Southern  families  have  emigrated,  the  new  ele¬ 
ment  are  in  striking  evidence. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  late  Harriet  McVeigh 
Scott’s  real  estate  and  personal  effects  was  one 
of  local  note.  It  attracted  a  large  crowd  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  as  in  the  case  of  old  homesteads  pass¬ 
ing,  and  the  effects  of  the  last  of  the  family 
being  offered  for  sale,  every  man  and  woman  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  was  present  as  well  as 


to  start.  Not  much  call  for  hay.  $11  00 
lias  been  top  price  for  some  time.  Much 
old  hay  is  in  farmers  hands. 

Misses  Minnie  Woodard  and  Jessie 
Stevens  have  taken  off  their  first 
hatches  of  baby  chicks  which  will  be 
rushed  with  steam  cooked  feeds  for  ear¬ 
ly  broilers. 

Mrs.  Fayles  Babcock  has  made  a  fine 
winter  egg  record  with  her  full  blood 
S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  and  has  recently 
purchased  three  fancy  cockerels,  Pape’s 
blood  lines,  and  will  soon  start  hatch¬ 
ing  chickens  from  this  extra  good  mat¬ 
ing. — Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtateh. 
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When ~~ 

Linseed  Meal  constitutes  as  high 
as  33%  of  the  grain  rations  used 
by  successful  feeders,  dairymen 
and  breeders — 

When  these  same  men  tell  you 
that  Linseed  Meal  pays  as  high 
as  100%  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  it. 

Let  others  tell  you  how  and 
why  in  our  three  books : — 

“How  to  Speed  Farm  Stock  to 
Market” 

(By  marketing  specialists) 

“Dollars  and  Gents  Results”  \ 

(By  practical  feeders  and  breeders) 

“How  To  Make  Money  Feeding 
Linseed  Meal” 

(By  Prof.  F.  B.  Morrison,  Director 
of  the-  Wisconsin  Exp.  Station) 

Get  any  or  all  of  these  books  by 
writing — Dept.  R-4 

LINSEED  MEAL 
EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 

1128  Union  Trust  Building 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MEAlw 


—shows  a  good  _ _ _ 

profit  when  added  to  rations  fo» 
MEAT  dairy  cows.  Helps  raise  calve#, 
1  iLiiL  economically. 


* — hastens  prime  market  conditio* 
up  ft  V  for  beef  and  shoi 
l  jr.fll.  the  investment. 


is  prm 

for  beef  and  shows  a  good  profit  ao 


good  profits  when  added 
is  for  fattening  lambs  and 


—pays  j 
to  rations  ] 
for  maintenance  rations  for  breed* 
ing  ewes.  t(/i 


—proved  worth  $85.00  per  to* 
Feet -ng  value  in  recent  experi¬ 
ments,.  *ved  month’s  time  in  s*- 


tiig  1  «  pounds 

aownge. 
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FEEDING  PIGS 


T}-  Qolfi.  Express  charges  paid  to  your 

Jl  1§S  lo  Ol  depot.  Chester  and  York¬ 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  eross  pigs,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Pure  bred 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  ,  net 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock.  They 
are  easy  feeders  and  fast  growers  and  will  all  make 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 
C.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM. 

R.  F.  D.  Box  48.  Woburn.  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  -can  feed  them  a  week.  If  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  1  will  return  your  money. 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  crates.  I  have 
plenty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 

nf /1  n  FOR  SALE— Either  Chester  and 

r lltiLf IIN vj  rluJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.50  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
old,  $6.75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 

at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 

pared  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates — 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  2Q6  WASHINGTON  ST,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Tel.  Wob.  1415 


SWINE  BREEDERS 


nic  TYPF  Pure  bred,  O.  I.  C’s.  Worlds 
BIU  *  l*  "1  Grand  Champion  strain,  8  to 
10  weeks  old  pigs  no  akin,  $12.00  with 

jgT00. 

VEFiNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  R.R.1,  N.Y. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM-LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Colo  Ten  choice  Large  Yorkshire 
J?  Oi  Boars  old  enough  for  service. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  0. 1.  C’s 

Bred  Gilts,  and  Spring  Pigs, 
swine.  Shipped  on  approval. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT, 


"The  money  makers”. 
Herd  Sire,  Fall  Boars 
Fair  prices  on  profitable 

MALLORY,  N.  Y 


s.  H.  LIVINGSTON.  Successor 
TO  KEYSTONE  HIDE  COMPANY. 
k  Lancaster  Pe-nna. 

HIDES 
Calf  Skins 
SheepSkins 
HorseHides 
Leather- "lalloW 
Wool  -  Furs 
Best  Cash 
Prices 


SICK.  CETUkNS" 
et  Information, 
of  he.  best  service  for  lar$e  sf  small  ship¬ 
pers.  25  years  of  Business.ffeference, 
Union  Trust  Co.  Lancaster., ?a. 


AFTER 

50 

DAY  TRIAL 


cream  SEPARATOR 

Handsome  free  catalog.  Tells  all  about 
this  world  famous  Separator.  Liberal  trial  , 
offer  and  attractive  terms.  Prices  as  low 
as  $24.95.  Monthly  payments  as  low  as 
$2.20.  Write  today. 

American  Separator  Co.,  Box  20-A  Bainbridge,  N.Y. 
or  Box  20-A,  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  "" 


MINERAL!* 
.COMPOUND 


American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1927 

How  and  Why  1  Dock  Lambs 

'  They  Look  Better  ana  Sell  ior  More  Money 

MY  experience  in  By  R.  C.  RUSHING  tbunfh  °?.1fng  tailed 

raising  sheep  is  iambs  which  are  all 

that  it  is  just  as  important  to  dock  the  filthy  behind  as  they  often  are  and  I  have 
lambs  as  it  is  to  castrate.  I  would  not  known  men  to  fail  to  sell  good  lambs, 
think  of  letting  them  all  run  bucks  in-  otherwise  than  they  were  filthy  at  the 
stead  of  castrating,  and  I  have  learned  tail. 

that  docking  is  just  as  important.  When  I  figure  that  learning  to  dock  my  lambs 
the  lambs’  tails  are  allowed  to  grow  to  full  right  and  at  the  proper  time  has  put  a 
length,  they  become  filthy  and  difficult  to  good  many  dollars  to  my  credit  at  the  bank, 
handle  when  the  animals  becomes  large  I  am  raising  sheep  for  the  dollars  that  I 
enough  to  shear.  In  fact,  they  often  pro-  can  get  out  of  them.  I  suppose  you  are, 
mote°disease  in  the  flock.  If  the  tails  are  too,  at  least,  you  should  be.  Then  if  we 
docked  at  the  right  season  and  in  the  right  are  working  for  the  dollars,  let's  do  all 
manner,  it  not  only  improves  the  general  we  can  to  make  the  most  dollars, 
appearance  of  the  lambs,  but  adds  to  their  - - 

Needs  of  the  Calving-  Cow 

Many  of  the  complications  and  losses 
which  occur  in  connection  with  calving  can 
be  prevented  by  taking  a  few  precautions, 
asserts  Fied  Gauntt,  herdsman  for  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 


value  in  the  market  or  breeding  pen.  Dock¬ 
ing  is  often  put  off  or  neglected  by  many 
till  the  lambs  are  too  large  to  be  docked, 
and  they  are  liable  to  bleed  to  death  if 
the  tails  are  docked  after  they  are  full 
grown.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  dock  the  lambs  before  they  are 
old  enough  to  stand  the  operation  without  versity. 


damaging  effect.  I  usually  dock  my 
lambs  at  about  ten  days  old,  but  this  de¬ 
pends  on  the  weather.  I  like  a  season  just 
cool  enough  so  that  flies  will  not  bother. 
At  this  young  age  there  will  not  be  much 
disagreeable  after  effects. 

Use  Humane  Methods 

I  have  seen  some  men  use  their  lambs 
very  cruel  in  docking  them.  I  do  not 


1.  Let  the  cow  be  dry  from  four  to  six 
weeks  before  calving,  to  give  her  a  rest 
and  prepare  her  for  the  next  lactation 
period. 

2.  Ten  days  before  calving  time  put  her 
in  a  clean,  roomy  box-stall  that  has  been 
thoroughly  disinfected  and  supplied  with 
plenty  of  bedding. 

3.  The  ration  should  be  light  and  bulky, 
containing  2  parts  of  bran  and  2  parts 
of  ground  oats  with  1  part  of  linseed  oil 


very  cntel  m  doc -mg  ticm.  0  no  meai  aiKj  about  2  tablcspoonfuls  of  a  good 

like  to  see  them  treated  this  way.  I  have  livestock  tonic 

seen  men  just  take  the  tail  up  and  bend  ^  At  cajvjng  time  keep  a  close  watch 
it  and  go  to  cutting  and  cut  and  pull  till  on  {be  animal.  If  the  cow  needs  help,  care 
they  finally  get  it  cut  off.  This  is  very  should  be  taken  that  the  person  in  charge 


painful  and  often  leaves  a  very  ugly  stub. 
I  have  seen  many  a  mighty  sore  tail  when 
cut  this  way,  and  it  will  often  cause  a 
stunted  lamb.  Another  method  which  is 
more  decent,  but  not  accurate  enough  is 
to  just  “hack”  off  the  tail  with  a  sharp 
hatchet.  This  is  done  quickly,  and  the 
cut  is  all  right,  usually,  but  the  length  of 
the  stub  is  not  always  well  regulated  this 


first  thoroughly  washes  his  hands  in  warm 
water  which  contains  some  good  disin¬ 
fectant,  such  as  lysol,  and  ivory  soap. 
After  birth  see  that  the  calf’s  throat  is 
cleaned  of  mucus  and  that  breathing  is 
started. 

5.  With  an  ordinary  pair  of  scissors  cut 
the  navel  cord  and  disinfect  with  iodine. 
Give  the  new  calf  colostrum  milk  (the 
cow’s  first  milk)  as  soon  as  possible  from 
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way  Often  the  stub  is  cut  too  long  or  a  16  oz.  nursing  bottle  with  nipple  attached, 
too  short  and  this  detracts  from  their  MW*  **5^ 

appearance  and  value  often. 


I  always  thought  that  if  it  was.  neces¬ 
sary  to  dock  them,  which  I  think  it  is  in 
order  that  the  filth  can  be  avoided,  that 
it  should  be  done  right,  and  while  I  may 
not  have  the  best  way,  I  have  learned  from 
experience  that  I  have  a  good  way. 

How  We  Do  It 

I  get  all  the  lambs  into  a  pen  or  build¬ 
ing  some  ideal  day  and  proceed  as  fol- 


Next  remove  any  cold  drinking  water  from 
the  stall  and  give  the  cow  warm  water  to 
drink. 

6.  After  four  to  five  hours  give  the  cow 
a  hot  sloppy  bran  mash,  blanket  her  and 
leave  her. 

7.  If  after  48  hours  the  placenta  has 
not  appeared  it  should  be  removed,  but 
only  by  an  experienced  person.  The  cow’s 
ration  at  first  should  be  the  same  as  be¬ 
fore  calving  time,  and  then  _  gradually 
changed  over  to  the  regular  milking  ration. 
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mg  some  meai  aay  anu  P--- 1  ^  Keep  the  coyz  just  a  little  grain  hungry 

ows.  I  grind  and  whet  my  hatchet t  as  for  ^  first'twJ0  weekSj  but  give  her  all 

keen  as  possible,  and  see  that  it  is  per-  ^  h ay  she  wiU  eat 

fectly  clean  and  free  from  any  foreign  g  jn  onjer  to  avoki  a  cold  or  milk 

matter.  And  the  way  to  be  sure  that  it  is  feveri  keep  the  cow  away  from  draughts 
absolutely  free  from  germs  is  to  dip  it  an(j  do  nck  turn  her  out  on  the  wet  ground 
in  hot  water  and  carbolic  acid.  This  will  to  lie  down. 

act  as  a  preventive  of  soreness  in  the  - - - 

severed  stub.  I  use  a  square  block  just 
as  high  as  the  lamb,  catch  one,  and  hold 
its  tail  firmly  against  the  wood,  another 
man  or  boy  holding  the  lamb  so  that  it 
will  not  be  pulling  against  its  tail  and 
have  the  skin  drawn  out.  I  place  the  edge 
of  the  hatchet  at  the  place  the  tail  is  de- 
sider  to  be  severed,  and  tap  the  Ratchet 
a  sharp  blow,  preferably  with  a  wooden 
mallet  and  the  tail  is  snipped  off  smoothly 
and  quickly,  and  with  as  little  pain  as 
possible  to  produce.  I  apply  a  little  tar 
to  the  stub  and  set  the  lamb  out  of  the 
enclosure,  and  keep  a  close  watch  over 
the  entire  flock  for  several  days  to  see  if 
all  goes  well.  Cut  this  way  they  seldom 
give  any  trouble  and  when  they  heal  up 
there  is  no  unsightly  stub  showing  as  is 
the  case  where  they  are  pulled  out  as  they 
are  cut,  which  process  pulls  the  skin  out 
too  far  and  causes  a  bad  stub. 


Don’t  For  Swinemen 

Don’t  use  a  scrub  boar. 

Don’t  select  brood  sows  from 
litters.  , 

Don’t  have  fat,  lazy  sows;  make  them 
exercise.  Keep  their  appetites  wei 

“whetted”.  v 

Don’t  feed  the  brood  sow  too  much  coin. 
Don’t  forget  to  provide  dry,  warm,  wc  * 
ventilated  hog  houses.  . 

The  colony  house  is  cheap  and  einciei 
in  case  none  other  is  available. 

Don’t  overfeed  at  farrowing  time. 

Don’t  fatten  pigs;  keep  them  growing. 
Don’t  fail  to  provide  green  forage  to 
pigs.  Alfalfa,  rape,  clover  or  rye  make 
first-class  pasturage  for  swine.  . 

Don’t  let  pigs  drink  from  mud  holes 
and  stagnant  pools.  Provide  pure,  clca 
drinking  water  for  them  at  all  times. 

Keep  floors,  troughs  and  bedding  clean. 
Disinfect  occasionally.  Dip  to  Pr% 
lice;  vaccinate  to  prevent  cholera;  P‘a 
worm  killing  mixtures  within  easy 

I  nave  always  inougut  uwi  jamuo  cess  at  an  times.  An  ounce  of  P- e''  U. 

grow  and  fatten  better  where  they  were  tion  is* worth  a  pound  of  cure— James  • 
docked  than  they  did  with  long  tails.  I  Fuller,  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta..  - 
have  had  a  few  cases  of  disease  from  long  University  of  Wisconsin. 

filthy  tails  before  I  learned  the  value  of  '  ‘  -  .1- 

docking,  and  that  has  caused  me  to  be  Most  farmers  will  find  it  more  proh  *  • 
sure  and  dock  my  lambs  at  the  proper  time  to  cure  their  meat  at  home  than  t 
and  in  the  proper  way.  their  hogs  and  buy  cured  meat  and  me» 

I  think  it  is  very  unsightly  to  see  a  products. 


Long  Tails  May  Cause  Sickness 

I  have  always  thought  that  lambs  would 
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How  to  Feed  Cull  Beans 

Limited  Amounts  Good  lor  Cows ,  Hogs  and  Sheep 


P'XJLL,  beans  which  are  discolored  but 
^  not  seriously  affected  by  disease  ai'e 
a  useful  stock  food.  Their  total  analysis 
resembles  that  of  gluten  feed.  They  con¬ 
tain  18.8%  of  digestible  protein  and  1438 
lbs.  of  total  digestible  nurtrients  in  one 
ton.  Cull  beans  may  compose  15%  to  25% 
of  a  grain  mixture  for  dairy  cows.  For 
cattle  they  should  be  free  from  stones  and 
ground  instead  of  cooked.  A  suggested 
dairy  mixture  containing  ground  beans  is 
as  follows :  200  corn  or  barley,  400  bran 
or  oats,  200  beans  or  gluten  feed,  xoo  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal,  too  oil  meal.  Beans  in  large 
amounts  are  too  laxative  for  cattle.  Also 
they  are  not  very  palatable.  Older  cattle 
can  stand  heavy  feeding  on  beans,  better 
than  younger  ones.  They  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  fattening  cattle  as  any  high 
protein  ingredient.  Best  results  follow 
grinding  and  mixing  with  carbonaceous 
feeds  in  amounts~not  exceeding  25%  of 
the  whole. 

For  Sheep 

For  sheep  and  lambs,  cull  beans  unless 
too  seriously  damaged  may  be  used  in 
amounts  up  to  one-quarter  of  the  grain 
ration.  Great  care  should  always  be  taken 
in  feeding  damaged  ingredients  to  sheep. 
Probably  beans  that  "are  badly  spoiled 
should  be  used  otherwise.  In  feeding 
sheep,  beans  should  be  offered  whole  and 
balanced  with  a  good  carbonaceous  concen¬ 
trate  such  as  corn  or  barley.  When  fed 
with  legume  hay  or  bean  pods  the  amount 
of  beans  should  be  reduced. 

For  Hogs 

For  hogs,  beans  should  be  cooked — pre¬ 
ferably  in  water  to  which  a  small  amount 
of  salt  has  been  added.  As  with  other 
stock  they  should  be  mixed  with  carbon¬ 
aceous  feeds  such  as  corn  or  barley  with 
a  small  amount  of  some  animal  protein 
added.  The  cull  beans  should  not  exceed 
one-half  of  the  grain  ration.  When  fed 
in  large  amounts  they  may  cause  scours 
and  if  used  over  a  long  period  may  pro¬ 
duce  soft  pork.  With  due  attention  to 
variety,  beans  are  useful  in  the  hog  ration. 


of  every  farm  keeping  a  few  sheep  as  in 
the  past,  farms  favorably  situated  will 
have  large  flocks  of  better  sheep  approach¬ 
ing  the  ideal  sheep  in  character — which  is 
one  with  fine  mutton  qualities  covered  with 
long,  fine  dense  wool.  ^ 

My  breed  is  the  Hampshire.  They  are 
the  largest  of  the  Down  breeds  and  the 
lambs  are  large  at  birth  and  grow  rapidly 
on  the  large  supply  of  milk  the  dam  is 
capable  of  producing,  so  they  are  ready 
for  market  at  an  early  age  and  sell  for 
more  on  the  early  market. 

The  man  who  pins  his  faith  to  a  good 
breed  and  carefully  watches  the  fold  need 
never  walk  elsewhere  than  beside  green 
pasture  and  still  waters. — Charles  D.  Dean. 


Controlling  the  Ox-Warble 

“For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been 
bothered  very  seriously  by  the  grubs  which 
appear  in  the  cows’  backs  in  the  Spring.  Is 
there  any  way  in  which  these  can  be  pre¬ 
vented?” — F.  W.,  New  York. 

'  |  TIE  control  of  the  Ox-warble  fly,  which 
A  causes  the  grubs  in  the  cow’s  backs, 
is  very  largely  a  community  problem.  It 
does  not  do  much  good  for  one  man  to 
control  them,  unless  his  neighbors  co¬ 
operate.  If  everyone  would  work  together, 
the  number  could  be  lessoned  or  they 
could  be  eradicated.  The  grubs  make  a 
hole  in  the  animal’s  hide,  so  that  they  can 
get  air.  They  can  be  either  squeezed  out 
and  killed  or  may  be  killed  by  rubbing 
carbolated  vaseline  into  the  opening  in  the 
back.  Apparently  there  is  no  other  animal 
that  these  flies  bother,  so  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  them  to  mature  in  the  cow’s 
back,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  next  gen¬ 
eration.  After  escaping  from  the  cow’s 
back,  the  grubs  bury  into  the  soil  in  rest¬ 
ing  state,  after  which  they  come  out  as  a 
fly  and  lay  eggs  on  the  cow’s  hair. 


Bean  Pods 

Since  the  process  of  curing  and  thresh¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  shatter  and  waste  the 
leaves  of  the  bean  plants,  the  resulting 
fodder  is  called  bean  pods.  Due  to  sea¬ 
sonal  conditions,  prevalence  of  disease, 
etc.,  bean  pods  are  likely  to  vary  greatly 
in  composition.  Good  quality  bean  pods 
are  far  superior  to  common  straws  for 
feeding.  If  of  good  quality  they  may  be 
equal  to  good  mixed  hay  and  except  for 
fattening  lambs,  may  be  used  as  the  sole 
dry  roughage.  With  good  bean  pods  at 
hand  one  feeding  a  day  to  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  will  give  economical  results. 


Future  Possibilities  For  Sheep 
in  the  East 

On  many  of  the  cheaper  hill  farms  sheep 
could  be  raised  at  a  good  profit.  The  de¬ 
cline  in  the  sheep  industry  during  the  last 
fifty  years  was  caused  by  dogs,  lack  of 
good  fences,  and  low  prices. 

Damages  caused  by  dogs  are  settled 
nearer  the  actual  loss  than  formerly.  The 
rail  fences  our  great-grandfathers  built 
have  to  be  replaced  with  woven-wire  at 
Quite  an  expense  but  a  very  necessary  one 
and  is  of  the  first  importance  in  keeping 
sheep.  The  flesh  of  the  modem  sheep  is 
vei7  palatable  and  brings  a  good  price, 
v.nile  the  wool  market  is  improving, 

.  "rfie  nearby  markets,  which  are  the  best 
In  filc  world,  for  dressed  lamb  and  mutton 
would  prefer  fresh  killed  meat  if  it  was 
available  to  that  carried  across  the  ocean. 

J  ~  would  be  very  nice  if  a  woolgrower 
could  take  his  wool  to  a  small  machine 
a°d  have  yarn  made  directly  from  the 
V'Ool.  1  hope  some  day  to  put  a  fleece  in 
such  a  machine  with  one  hand  and  with 
„  ’e  other  take  out  the  ball  of  yarn.  The 
iUture  seems  very  bright  indeed  for  the 
80  den  hoof.  My  impressions  is  instead 


Sheep  Have  Running  Noses 

We  have  a  sheep  that  Is  running  at  the 
nose  and  sneezes  all  the  time.  We  would 
like  to  know  what  it  is.  Is  it  cold  in  the 
head  or  something  else  and  will  it  harm 
the  other  sheep.  She  eats  all  right  and 
sometimes  she  breathes  awfully  heavy. 
Please  let  me  know  what  we  can  give  her 
and  what  we  can  do. — N.  D.,  New  York. 

IT  is  difficult  to  size  up  the  condition 

of  a  sheep  at  long  distance  and  from 
a  short  statement — the  nasal  discharge 
and  blowing  or  sneezing  indicates  an 
irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nasal  cavities  and  perhaps  of  the 
frontal  sinuses — the  life-history  of  this 
condition  as  this  is  brought  about  by 
the  grub  of  the  gad-fly,  the  larvae  of 
which  is  deposited  in  the  nostril  of  the 
sheep  by  the  gad-fly  during  the  sum¬ 
mer — the  larvae  crawling  up  into  the 
frontal  sinuses — the  life-history  of  this 
fly  calls  for  the  expulsion,  by  the  sheep 
of  the  grub  which  falls  to  the  ground 
and  burrowing  in,  later  emerges  a  fly. 
Oftentimes  the  grub  becomes  so  large 
that  the  sheep  is  unable  to  dislodge  it 
and  it  causes  the  sheep  discomfort  as 
an  irritant  and  sometimes  exerts  a 
pressure  that  effects  the  brain.  There  is 
no  practical  remedy  that  I  know  of — 
they  have  been  removed  by  means  of  an 
operation  also  by  certain  materials  be¬ 
ing  placed  in  the  nose.  Prevention  is 
most  important — Pine  tar  placed  on  the 
sheeps  nose  during  fly  time  will  keep 
the  fly  away. 

Whatever  the  trouble  with  your  sheep 
may  be,  plenty  of  good  feed  is  the  es¬ 
sential  thing  in  order  that  its  bodily 
vigor  may  be  built  up.  Some  sheep  are 
naturally  weakly  constituted  and  when 
they  become  run-down  they  are  apt  to 
have  a  catarrhal  discharge.  I  do  not 
believe  this  trouble -will  effect  the  other 
sheep.  This  ewe  may  have  caught  cold 
during  the  fall  rains — perhaps  the  feed 
was  not  as  nutritious  as  it  may  have 
appeared — heavy  breathing  could  indi¬ 
cate  congested  lungs.  If  ever  good  feed 
is  needed1  with  sheep  it  is  in  early  win¬ 
ter  in  the  transition  stage  from  frozen 
grass  to  winter  feed. 


WHEN  a  GREAT  COW  and  a  GREAT 
FEED  GET  TOGETHER  .  .  . 

only  one  result  is  possible,  a  great  record  in  milk  production.  For  the 
past  7  years,  Sophie’s  Emily,  a  Jersey  cow  owned  by  Randleigh  Farm 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  has  been  getting 

Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed 

as  the  big  protein  ingredient  of  her  ration.  In  these  7  years  Sophie’s 
Emily  has  yielded  to  her  owners  110,193  lbs.  of  milk  and  5424  lbs.  of 
butter  fat.  Her  latest  and  best  test  ended  with  the  great  maik  of  17,393 
lbs.  milk,  838.93  lbs.  fat  for  one  year. 

Production  of  this  kind,  year  in  and  year  out,  shows  beyond  any  question 
the  worth  of  the  feed  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  the  cow.  Mr.  T.  E,  Grow, 
Supt.  at  Randleigh  Farm  writes:  “We  have  always  used  Buffalo  Com 
Gluten  Feed  in  our  test  ration,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  when  used  in 
conn  ection  with  other  good  feeds  it  has  no  equal  as  a  source  of  protein. 

Whether  your  cows  are  purebreds  or  grades  they  will  produce  more  milk 
and  remain  in  better  condition,  over  long  periods  of  time,  if  their  ration 
is  built  around  Buffalo  Corn  Gluten  Feed  as  its  protein  basis. 
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New  Improved 


Single  Unit 

Complete 

Electric  or 
Gas  Engine 

Myers- Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


More  and 
Better  Milk 

Hundreds  of  fanners 
have  proved  that  their 
cows  actually  give 
more  and  premium- 
priced  milk  when 
milked  with  this  new 
improved  outfit.  Heavy 
aluminum  pails,  best 
materials  throughout. 
Easy  to  use  and  clean. 
Send  for  booklet 
No.  48 

showing  models  for 
every  purpose.. 

Agents — Write  for 
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voxir  horse 

I  has  a  cough  or  cold  or  has  been 
,  exposed  to  disease  give  it  Spohn’s. 
Use  Spohn’s  to  keep  your 
horses  working  full  time.  For 
'distemper,  influenza,  colds 
’  coughs,  pink  eye,  catarrhal  fever 
and  ali  diseases  affecting  the 
f  nose,  throat  and  lungs  give — 


SPOHNS 

DISTEMPER  COMPOUND 


60c  and  $1.20  at  Drugstores — Write  for  free  booklet 

Spohn  Medical  Company  Dept  I  Goshen,  Ind. 


Off  Goes  Another  $50 

At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  It  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  tils 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  in  the  Blood  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 

During  the  month  of  March  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  this  fine  young  Holstein  bull 
was  $300  cash  f.  o.  b.  He  is  still  unsold. 
On  April  1  the  price  was  reduced  to  $250. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  April.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  May  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  ana  further 
particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Twenty 

Sacks 

Will 

Dolt! 


—less  than  a  ton  of  cement  to  take  home, 
yet  enough  to  build  any  of  the  following: 

100  rot-proof  fence  posts. 

Sanitary  feeding  platform  for  24  bogs. 

120  feet  of  24  by  4  in.  concrete  walk. 
20-barrel  watering  tank  with  platform 
around  it. 

Floor  for  milkhouse  and  cooling  tank  for 
20  cans  of  milk. 

"  Build  Tltese 
Imfurevemeuts  Yourself ! 

These  concrete  improvements  need  be 
built  but  once;  each  is  permanent  and 
expense  proof. 

FREE  booklet, “Permanent  Repair* 
on  the  Farm,"  tells  how  to  build. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Awj.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 

The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  he  worthless 

mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre- 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days'!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil— 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D —  and 


fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal. — 
freight  collect  $32.00 — 5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00—50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.00— - 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00—5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 


30  sal 


TESTED 


ISTANl 


WRITE  FOR 
FREE  BOOKLET 
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THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TU CKAHOE,  N.  Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

|  [  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00  Name 
|  1  X  gal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

□  1  fbt  Yeast  ]  P03tpaid  4'00  AddYeSS . 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

With  the  thcught  in  mind  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  Grange  programs 
we  have  outlined  briefly  three  debates.  . 

Should  Farmers  use  Saturday  afternoon  as  a  half  holiday/ 

Is  Prohibition,  under  present  conditions  a  damage  or  a  benefit?  ,  .  ,  „ 

Is  the  young  farmer  who  selects  farming  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

We  will  mail  anyone  or  all  three  outlines  to  any  Grange  Lecturer  or  to  anyone  who 
will  use  them  on  receipt  of  your  request,  enclosing  6c  the  amount  of  postage  required  to 
send  them.  _ . 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


April  in  Turkeydom 

By  Mrs.  C  J.  Doxtater 

WHERE  weather  conditions  have 
been  fit,  turkey  hens  have  layed 
early.  No  doubt  our  readers  will  have 
some  baby  turkeys  this  month,  and 
every  effort  must  be  made  to  save  the 
little  birds,  here  in  the  north  country 
later  hatches  usually  prove  more  satis¬ 
factory  on  account  of  weather. 

The  coops  we  use  are  good  new  boxes 
with  good  roofs  and  tight  bottoms. 
Across  the  front  at  the  top  we  put  a 
strip  of  window  screen,  below  this  a 
slat  to  nail  it  to  and  let  the  roof  come 
over  the  front  a  little  to  protect  from 
rain  beating  inside.  Leave  the  lower 
part  of  front  all  open  into  the  little 
yard.  These  yards  are  made  with  small 
mesh  wire  tacked  in  a  irame,  about 
eighteen  inch  wire  is  used  for  sides  and 
one  end  (the  end  toward  the  coop  is  left 
open).  The  top  can  be  made  of  larger 
mesh  wire  if  one  cares  to,  and  the  yard 
is  the  width  of  the  coop  it  is  to  be  used 
with. 

Close  Coops  at  Night 

At  night  to  close  the  coop  tight,  have 
a  board  the  right  size  and  slip  it  in  be¬ 
tween  the  yard  and  coop.  Have  a  cover 
of  either  tin  or  roofing  paper  or  canvas; 
anything  that  will  shed  water.  This 
cover  is  made  separate  and  used  when 
necessary.  Put  it  on  towaid  night  be¬ 
fore  the  dew  falls,  then  in  the  morning 
the  little  yard  is  all  dry  as  soon  as  the 
little  turkeys  are  ready  to  get  up,  and 
this  is  early  for  turkeys  are  early  risers. 
Here  is  where  many  people  make  a  mis¬ 
take,  in  the  morning  there  are  so  many 
things  to  do  for  the  busy  housewife,  that 
she  often  leaves  the  poultry  until  break¬ 
fast  is  started,  etc.  But  she  would  he 
ahead  if  she  would  get  the  little  turkeys 
out  in  their  yards  before  the  breakfast 
is  started.  It  only  takes  a  few  minutes. 
You  don’t  need  to  stop  to  feed  them, 
in  fact  I  think  it  is  better  if  they  get  a 
little  exercise  before  they  have  break¬ 
fast.  If  it  is  rainy  leave  the  cover  on 
the  park  and  if  strong  wind  comes  from 
one  side  hangs  a  canvas  over  the  side. 

Mud  is  not  good  for  baby  turkeys. 
After  they  are  ten  days  or  so  old,  they 
go  out  of  the  little  yard  bug  hunting 
with  their  mother,  for  a  little  while  each 
day,  not  more  than  a  half  hour  at  first 
and  not  over  two  hours  at  a  time  until 
they  are  several  weeks  old.  Teach 
them  to  come  home  to  rest  and  it  will 
be  little  trouble  to  handle  several 
broods,  although  different  ages.  Also 
teach  them  to  come  w\ien  you  call  them, 
but  remember  never  forget  to  reward 
them  for  coming.  A  little  something  in 
your  pocket  is  always  handy  to  feed 
/from  3rour  hand.  Never  allow  the  tur¬ 
keys  to  be  scared,  and  if  some  one 
comes  to  see  the  flock,  after  they  have 
gone  to  bed  for  the  night,  don’t  disturb 
them.  Tell  the  callers  “I’m  sorry  you 
came  so  late,  the  turkeys  have  gone  to 
bed,  come  earlier  next  time”.  For  dis¬ 
turbing  after  they  are  settled  for  the 
nights  gets  them  excited,  perhaps  some 
don’t  get  back  under  the  hen  as  they 
should,  and  if  they  are  large  enough  to 
roost,  they  will  get  to  crowding  and  per¬ 
haps  some  fall  off  on  the  floor  and  sit 
alone,  get  cold  and  next  day  you  have 
a  sick  turkey  to  care  for. 

Feeding  for  Best  Results 

Be  methodical  in  both  care  and  feed¬ 
ing.  Don’t  put  them  to  bed  one  night 
at  5  o’clock  and  the  next  at  7  o’clock. 
Have  a  time  and  be  there  if  you  expect 
the  turkeys  to  learn  regular  habits. 
Move  the  yards  at  least  every  second 
day,  this  keeps  the  grass  fresh  and  the 
yards  clean. 

Little  turkeys  are  very  uneasy  and.  as 
soon  as  they  are  dried  off,  begin  looking 
the  world  over  and  often  fall  from  the 
nest  and  die.  So  as  soon  as  they  are 
dry  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  them 
from  the  nest,  have  another  hen  in  a 
box  about  four  or  five  inches  high  and 
two  feet  square  and  give  the  little  turks 
to  her  as  fast  as  they  are  dry,  put  a  little 
( Continued  on  page  20) 
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White  Diarrhea 


Remarkable  Experience  of  Mrs.  C.  M, 
Bradshaw  in  preventing  White 
Diarrhea 


The  following  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Bradshaw 
tell  of  her  experience  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  I  used  to  lose  a  great  many 
from  this  cause,  tried  many  remedies 
and  was  about  discouraged.  As  a  last 
resort  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  427,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for 
their  Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I 
used  two  50c  packages,  raised  300  White 
Wyandottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had 
one  sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and 
my  chickens  are  larger  and  healthier 
than  ever  before.  I  have  found  this 
company  thoroughly  reliable  and  always 
get  the  remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs. 

C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Readers 
are  warned  to  beware  of  White  Diar¬ 
rhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half  your 
chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time  that 
saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  hatch  without  some  infected  chicks. 
Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your  entire 
flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko  in  all 
drinking  water  for  the  first  two  weeks 
and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where 
you  lost  hundreds  before.  These  letters 
prove  it: 

Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally.  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 

Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  writes:  “My  first  incubator  chicks, 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a  box  of  their 
Walko  White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  It’s 
just  the  only  thing  for  this  terrible  dis¬ 
ease.  We  raised  700  thrifty,  healthy 
chicks  and  never  lost  a  single  chick  after 
the  first  dose.” 

You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diar¬ 
rhea  Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk 
postage  prepaid — so  you  can  see  for 
yourself  what  a  wonder-working  remedy 
it  is  for  White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks. 
So  you  can  prove — as  thousands  have 
proven — that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and 

double,  treble,  even  quadruple  your 

profits.  Send  50c  for  package  of  Walko 
(or  $1.00  for  extra  large  box) — give  it  m 
all  drinking  water  and  watch  results. 
You’ll  find  you  won’t  lose  one  chicle 
where  you  lost  dozens  before.  It  s  a 
positive  fact.  You  run  no  risk, 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  don’t  find  it  the  greatest 
little  chick  saver  you  ever  used.  1 
Pioneer  National  Bank,  the  oldest  an 
strongest  bank  in  Waterloo,  low  a, 
stands  back  of  our  guarantee.  ^  _ 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  427 

Waterloo.  Iowa.  .. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  m 
economical  large  size)  package  of  W  Jt  cn 

Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk  bena  ^ 
your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  r  ett. 

Sosing  150cnO\orat$f.00)!n  (p!ryOWmoney  order, 
check  or  currency  acceptable.) 

Name  . .  ’ 

Town  . . . 

State  . Ti.  F.  D.  •  •  •  ^ 

Mark  (X)  in  square  indicating  size  ^pac  ^ 

wanted.  Large  package  contains  abou 
one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 
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Watch  the  Brakes  After  Wash¬ 
ing  the  Car 

]\ /TANY  motorists  do  not  realize  that  the 
brakes  must  be  given  especial  atten¬ 
tion  after  a  car  has  been  washed  or  has 
been  driven  through  water  or  splashy  mud. 
In  either  case,  water  is  almost  sure  to  get 
into  and  soak  the  external  brake  bands, 
and  under  such  conditions  water  is  very 
much  of  a  lubricant  and  will  have  much 
the  same  effect  as  oil  in  preventing  the 
brakes  from  taking  hold  promptly.  Hence 
the  first  time  you  need  to  stop  in  a  hurry, 
you  are  very  likely  to  find  that  they  re¬ 
fuse  to  take  hold  promptly  and  a  bac 
smash  up  may  be  the  result. 

The  remedy  for  suspected  wet  brake 
bands  is  to  drag  the  brakes  a  few  times 
immediately  after  leaving  the  wash  stand. 
The  increased  pressure  on  the  brake  bands 
forces  out  the  water  and  allows  it  to  dry 
off,  so  that  when  needed  in  an  emergency, 
they  will  take  hold  promptly. 

Where  grease,  oil,  mud,  dirt  and  so  on 
have  produced  a  sort  of  glaze  on  the  brake 
bands,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  take  hole 
as  they  should  and  accidents  are  likely  to 
happen.  About  the  only  effective  way  to 
remedy  this  trouble  is  to  take  off  the 
brakes  and  remove  the  glaze  with  a  rough 
file  or  hacksaw  blade  or  to  wash  the  lin¬ 
ing  with  gasoline  and  scrub  it  with  a  wire 
brush.— I.  W.  D. 


Outside— all  tires  look  very  much 
alike.  Their  real  worth  is  told  only 
by  the  “road”  or  by  looking  inside. 
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A  Handy  Screw  Driver 

A  VERY  handy  tool  to  have  around  the 
work  bench,  especially  where  much 
automobile  or  radio  work  is  done,  is  a 
magnetized  screw  driver.  Take  the  screw 
driver  and  wrap  a  dozen  or  so  turns  o:: 
insulated  wire  around  the  shank  or  bit, 
touch  both  ends  of  the  wire  to  the 
terminals  of  a  6-volt  storage  battery  for 
a  second  or  two.  This  sends  a  strong 
current  through  the  wire  and  the  magnetic 
field  set  up  in  the  coils  magnetizes  the 
screw  driver.  It  is  useful  for  holding 
small  screws  to  get  them  started  in  dif¬ 
ficult  places,  for  picking  up  screws  anc 
nails  that  fall  into  inaccessible  places,  anc 
so  on.  Care  should  be  taken  in  using 
this  not  to  get  it  too  close  to  a  watch,  as 
a  magnetized  watch  does  not  keep  gooc 
time,  and  it  means  a  trip  to  the  repair  shop 
to  get  it  demagnetized. — I.  W.  D. 


Wind  Driven  Electric 
Generators 

Have  wind  driven  generators  for  charg¬ 
ing  electric  storage  batteries  been  tried  out 
enough  so  they  are  practical?  Do  any 
companies  make  and  sell  such  equipment! 
~ D.  T.,  New  York. 

'INHERE  are  several  companies  that 
make  and  sell  wind  driven  generators. 
They  have  not  been  on  the  market  long 
enough  to  prove  their  adaptability  under 
all  conditions  but  the  indications  are  good. 
There  is  some  danger  that  they  will  be 
blown  down  during  windstorms  and 
some  evidence  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
too  little  wind  during  the  summer 
months  to  supply  enough  current  regu¬ 
larly  to  take  care  of  farm  needs. 

A  recent  development  is  the  use  of  a 
wheel  similar  to  an  aeroplane  propellor  in 
place  of  the  old  style  wheel.  This  is  less 
likely  to  be  blo./n  down  by  storms  but 
will  not  make  use  of  wind  at  a  velocity 
of  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour.  A  special 
type  of  generator  is  needed  which  will 
operate  satisfactorily  at  varying  speeds. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  decided 
chance  that  this  type  of  battery  charger 
will  become  perfected  and  practicable. 


Mock  Trial  Outlines  for  Granges 
and  Other  Farm  Organizations 

Grange  lecturers  can  secure  a  very 
complete  outline  of  “a  mock  trial  of  the 
Tramp.  Stump”  by  writing  to  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Bureau  of  the  E.  I.  DuPont  De 
Nemours  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  or  to 
American  Agriculturist. 

The  mock  trial  contains  a  lot  of  lium- 
and  should  make  a  full  program  for 
me  lecturers  hour.  The  trial  also  af¬ 
fords  much  food  for  thought, 


OUALITY  is  seldom  visible — more 
often  it  is  told  only  by  use.  The 
quality  of  a  tire  is  known  by  the 
number  of  miles  it  has  traveled.  And 
the  quality  can  easily  be  cut  down  to 
fit  a  selling  price. 

Riverside  tires  are  made  with  a 
neaping  measure  of  quality,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  the  price  will  be. 

They  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible 
price  for  equal  quality .  We  do  not 
believe  any  power  can  produce  for 
less  money  a  tire  that  is  the  equal  of 
Riversides. 

Ward's  High  Quality 
Is  Always  Maintained 

Wara’s  is  a  low  priced  house.  To 
always  offer  you  a  saving  is  our  work 
—is  our  duty  to  you.  But  we  regard 
it  a  greater  duty  to  always  safeguard 
your  satisfaction.  We  do  not  offer 
you  goods  that  will  disappoint  you 
in  service,  goods  made  to  sell  but  not 


to  serve.  We  place  your  friendship, 
your  confidence  in  us,  absolutely  first. 

Quality  First —  Then  Low  Price 

At  Ward’s  we  make  low  prices  by  ex¬ 
pert  buying  in  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  use  60  Million  Dollars  in 
Cash  to  secure  low  prices  for  you. 
We  buy  in  the  largest  quantities,  by 
the  car  load,  by  the  thousand  dozen, 
to  secure  lower-than-market  prices. 

No  merchandising  power  in  the 
world  can  buy  for  you  cheaper  than 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.  No  one  can 
sell  equal  quality  at  a  lower  price. 

For  Fifty-five  Years,  Ward’s  has 
dealt  with  every  customer  in  the  full 
spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  To  give 
you  the  largest  savings,  and  the  ut¬ 
most  in  satisfaction  and  service. 

But  we  never  sacrifice  Quality  to 
make  a  seemingly  low  price. 

A  Price  too  low  — makes  the  Cost 
too  great! 


Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 

Montgomery  Ward  &Co. 

Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


Quality  Chicks-' 

From  high  producing  stock  , 
•  —free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

1005S  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  33,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 
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QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  £»  -J- 

breed  and  age.  Twelve  varieties.  Big,  Active,  Husky, 
Pure  Bred  chicks  hatched  from  healthy  free  range  breed¬ 
ers  that  live,  grow  and  lay.  Incubators  hatching  daily 
all  year  around  with  thousands  of  chicks  on  hand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live  delivery  guar¬ 
anteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  price  list  or  •  call 
at  our  hatchery,  inspection  Invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY 


Phone  1604  or  337.  335  Main  St..  Hackensack,  H.  J. 

3aby  Chicks  prices  25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

%e  less  on  500  lots,  le  less  on  1,000  lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAHsterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  10 

S.  and  Brown  Leg-horns  ..$12.0 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  14.0 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  10.0 

S.  C.  W.  h.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain..  20.0 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  16 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
8.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard's  Anconas;  R.  I.  Beds;  and  Assoit- 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  Jive  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 


THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  R.  C.  Beds  ....  $13  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Bocks  A  Buff 

Orpingtons . .  .$14.00  per  100 

500  or  more  60c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write — 
SEIDELT0N  FARMS,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

They  cost  no  more  and  pay  yon  better.  Every  flock  culled 
tor  hearth,  egg  production  and  legbanded  by  0.  S.  Univer¬ 
sity  expert.  White  Leghorns  $13,  B.  Bock,  W.  Bock,  B.  L 
Beds  $15,  B.  Mlnorcas,  W.  Wyandottes  $16,  Heavy  Assort¬ 
ed  $12,  W.  Pekin  Ducklings  $30  a~  hundred.  Live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Postage  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free!  Order  from 
tnis  ad.  S0UDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bueyrus.  0. 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Bocks,  Beds,  Bull  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Bef.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bank,  Bueyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  4,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


Barred,  Columbian  &  White  Rocks, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  &  H.  I.  Reds. 

Hatched  from  free  range,  healthy 
flocks.  Incubator  building  equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  ventilating  system,  which  is  very  essential  for 
strong  vigorous  chicks.  Write  for  free  circular  and  May 
Prices.  J.  H.  SNOOK,  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


CUICIfC  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

W e  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 
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OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 
Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Ham  burgs,  Polish,  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 
Cornish.  DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock. 

B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  A  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  C.  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  . . $3.75 

Barren  and  White  Rocks,  it.  1.  Reds,  S.  C.  Aneonas  . . .  4.50 

S.  C.  Black  Minoreas.  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  4.73 

Black  Langshans.  Silver  Wyandottes  R.  1.  Whites  . 

Golden  and' Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minoreas  . 6.00 

Light  Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  R.  C.  Aneonas  - 6.00  -----  „„ 

Mixed  Assorted.  $10  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $13  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  COLUK- 
PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK,  FREE,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t  fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
season  in  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the  Poultry  field  right  now. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5  GAMBIER.,  OHIO 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$60.00 

$120.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

138.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

/  7.00 

144.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

144.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

98.00 

195.00 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

98.00 

195.00 

E  LIABLE 


Our  18th  Year 


For  17  Years  we  have  culled  our  flocks 
for  egg  production  and  quality 

If  better  chicks  could  he  hatched  for  the  money  we  would  be  hatching  them.  There  are 
reasons  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
supply  all  the  demand  tor  our  chicks  in  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  chicks  possess 
high  egg  producing  qualities.  Send  us  /our  order  and  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 
satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 


Get  our  special  combined  offer  on  chicks  and  brooder  stoves.  We  batch  thirteen  varieties, 
chicks  per  week.  Valuable  tree  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultry  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


Fifty  Thousand 


FOSTOR1A,  OHIO 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 
Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Brea 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas  . - 

S.C.R.I.Reds.  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minoreas  3.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  4.00  .... 

Jersey  Giants  . .  7-00  13.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  . 

Assorted  (odds  &  ends)  mixed  chicks  . 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.50 

$6.75 

$12.00 

$58.00 

$110.00 

,  3.75 

7.25 

14.00 

6S.50 

130.00 

4.00 

7.75 

15.00 

73.00 

140.00 

7.00 

13.00 

25.00 

115.00 

3.50 

6.25 

11.50 

57.50 

115.00 

3.00 

5.00 

9.50 

47.50 

95.00 

IG  CO. 

BOX  1 

GIB: 

EMPIRE  CHICKS 


will  make  you  money  because  they  are  hatched 

from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 
contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Fishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50  100  500 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Aneonas,  Heavy  Assorted  . $6.25  $12.00  $57.50 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  B.  Minoreas  .  7.25  14.00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . 7.75  15.00  72.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref.— Peoples  Bank. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 
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100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  GUARANTEED.  POSTPAID 

Wiiite,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns, 

Barred  &  Wh  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minoreas  . 

Extra  Qual.  White  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns 
White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Buff  Rocks  .... 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandots.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minoreas 
Wyckoff  anad  Tancred  White  Leghorns  . . 

Heavy  Mixed,  50,  $7:  100,  $13;  500,  $62;  1000,  $120.  Light  Mixed 
500,  $48;  1000,  $05.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal  attention 

Ref. — Farmer’s  State  Bank  Dunn  &  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 

WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON;  OHIO 


*rm 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

4.50 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

4.75 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00 

150.00 

;  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

50,  $5.50;  100, 
to  all  orders. 


$10; 


s^aBBaaBEPSEai 


WE  CAN  00  THE  SAME 
Delivery  Guaranteed,  Prepaid 

mated  with  Impt. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  ol 
pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  fuU 

FOR  YOU  in  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 


Satisfaction. 

100%  Live  . . „  - -  - 

Barron  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  Impt.  Males  . *  7 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Aneonas 
Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  Black 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped  Barred  Rocks  <  PC-33)  . •  •  -  •  •••••  ■  ••  •  ••  -  .  V«Yn.  inn  "si  9  if  m 

White  and  Buff  Minoreas,  100,  $20.  Light  Mixed.  50,  $5:  100  $9.50  Heavy  SO*ed,J 50,  . ph.50,  100,  $12 •  M 
have  never  purchased  2CTH  CENTURY  CHICKS  give  them  a  trial  in  1927  and  be  convinced  0 ■  the  High er^afUByan" 
produce.  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  Member  A.  B.  C.  P.  A.  Ref.  commercial  Bans. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$20.00 

$95.00 

$130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

niTD  r  M  I  rUlfYQ  cost  no  more 'than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  the 
UUR.  V..  iVI.  Li.  LOILuiJ  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  in  the 
BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  Special  May  Reduced  Prices. 

Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid  25  50  100  o  J170  00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  1  *5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $i7U.oo 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2  . .  4.50  6.50  12.00  .  120  OO 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandotte  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  bJ.oO  im.wj 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $7.50;  50,  $14.50;  100,  $28.  -These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flo  ks  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  tree 

catalog.  June  priees  2c  per  chick  less.  , _  .  0 __ uxnu/ m  da 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40,  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices. 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  fram 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 


catalog.  American  Ccrt-O-Culd. 
Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh.,  Br.,  Blk.  Leghorns  . 

Blk.  Minoreas,  Aneonas,  Brd.  Rod 
Wh.  ltoeks,  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . .  . 
Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtoi 
Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14c. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY 


Assorted  Breeds  each  9c. 


25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$21.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

25.50 

62.50 

120.00 

X  B 

TIFFIN, 

OHIO 

CHICKS: 


OUR  11th 
YEAR 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


LEGHORNS 
headed  by 


Egg  Bred  Leghorns  &  Reds 

Hollywood  250  to  272  egg  males.  REDS  by  Daniels  227 
to  277  egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from 
above  at  right  prices. 

REO-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita¬ 
ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


April  in  Turkeydom 

( Corctinued  from  page  18) 

chaS  fn  the  bottom  of  the  box  and  give 
them  a  shallow  dish  of  gravel  or  sand. 
We  put  common  gravel  through  window 
screen  and  the  fine  is  right  size  for 
them. 

When  they  are  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hours  old,  a  drink  of  sour  milk  is 
usually  given,  but  not  after  they  begin 
eating  a  mash  containing  milk,  as  that 
should  be  sufficient  milk.  Their  next 
feed  is  hard  boiled  eggs,  crushed  up 
fine,  shell  and  all.  With  this  I  cut  up 
very  fine,  some  lettuce  or  dandelions 
when  tender.  About  the  fourth  day 
begin  feeding  steam  cooked  baby  chick 
feed  with  the  egg,  but  only  a  little  at  a 
time,  feed  on  clean  boards  that  can  be 
scalded.  I  always  feed  the  first  few 
days  in  my  hand  so  no  dirt  can  get  on 
the  food.  There  is  a  new  steam  cooked 
chick  starter  mash  on  the  market  this 
year,  but  we  have  never  used  it,  how¬ 
ever  we  will  this  year,  as  the  steam 
cooked  growing  mash  and  chick  feed 
have  proved  so  satisfactory.  It  seems 
to  be  impossible  to  overfeed  in  these 
feeds,  and  more  little  turkeys  die  from 
overfed  than  starvation. 

Gradually  stop  feeding  the  eggs  and 
use  the  chick  feed  and  mashes.  When 
they  outgrow  the  chick  feed,  get  the  in¬ 
termediate  and  finally  the  scratch  grain, 
but  all  are  steam  cooked,  which  seems 
to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  indigestion, 
and  in  our  own  opinion  many  of  the 
bugbears  of  blackhead  are  just  cases  of 
indigestion.  Worms  also  cause  many 
turkey  troubles. 


Milk  and  Germinated  Oats 

'THE  State  Institute  of  Applied  Agri- 
culture  at  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  rec¬ 
ommends  feeding  a  mixture  of  milk 
and  germinated  oats  to  the  hens.  The 
mixture  of  oats  and  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours  in  a  warm  room  before 
feeding. 

Their  mixture  through  the  fall  and 
early  winter  now  commonly  consists  of: 

One  pound  of  corn  meal  (may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  two  if  needed). 

Two  pounds  condensed  buttermilk  or 
skim  milk. 

Three  pounds  germinated  oats 
(weighed  after  germinating). 

This  makes  six  pounds  of  wet  mix¬ 
ture  per  one  hundred  birds  per  day.  If 
weight  runs  low  they  increase  the  corn 
meal;  if  weight  is  good  and  production 
too  low  they  increase  the  milk. 

As  summer  approaches  they  eliminate 
the  corn  meal  (usually  in  May)  and 
later  (June-July)  gradually  increase  the 
condensed  buttermilk. 


It  Is  Difficult  to  Cure  Roup 

We  have  lost  a  number  of  hens  from  a 
disease  which  I  think  Is  roup.  The  hens 
have  bunches  which  come  under  the  eyes 
and  some  of  them  have  lost  the  sight  of 
the  eye  entirely.  What  can  we  do  to 
clean  out  this  trouble? — F.  D.,  New  York. 

IT  is  claimed  that  the  bacteria  which 
cause  roup  never  attack  a  hen  that  is 
perfectly  healthy  but  that  hens  with 
colds  are  very  susceptible.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  be 
sure  that  the  hens  have  a  dry,  well 
ventilated  house.  They  can  stand  cold 
better  than  they  can  dampness.  Hens 
that  are  infested  with  worms  are  also 
easily  affected. 

Where  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  oc¬ 
curs,  it  is  always  wise  to  take  out  the 
sick  birds  and  keep  them  in  warm  dry 
quarters  for  a  while.  Houses  where 
they  have  been  should  be  thoroughly 
disinfected,  and  the  drinking  water  of 


Where  willyou  buy  your 

Leghorn  Chicks? 

The  stock  you  buy  will  be  no  better  j 
than  the  parent  stock  from  which  it  j 
is  hatched. 


Your  next  year’s  profits  depend  entirely 
on  the  kind  of  stock  you  buy  right  now. 
Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than. 

MAXIMUM  PROFITS 

You,  too,  can  be  a  really  successful 
poultryman. 

Pay  a  visit  to 

LORD  FARMS 

where  you  will  see  400  acres  devoted  to 
the  poultry  business.  See  our  large  birds 
lay  large  eggs.  See  our  thousands  ot 
pedigreed  trapnested  breeders.  If  you 
can’t  pay  us  a  visit,  send  for  our  80-page 
catalog  that  describes  our  plant  and 
methods. 

Order  chicks  at  once  if  you  want  depend¬ 
able  stock  this  year  that  will  live  and 
grow,  such  as  you  have  never  had  before. 


LORD  FARMS 

85  Forest  St.,  Methuen,  Mass. 


VHtTA  Afr  VA,Lt  e  Y  \  cm 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 

out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  reeora,  in¬ 
spected  aud  culled  flocks. 

Ive  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C  0.  B. 

Prices  on: 

.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg.  - - 

arred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25 

'hits  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75 

roiler  Chicks  .  3-00 

atalog  giving  full  particulars  and  price 
•ee  on  request.  Write  now.  , 

1TTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  110,  Bellcfonte,  Pa. 
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and  prices 

od  larger  lots 

SUNBEAM  CHICKS- 


ZmZ . HEALTHY."’ HARDY.  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 

pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
i  culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  our 

“SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  yon  ooih 
: Moitiv hakbp  PLEASURE  aod  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery, 
istpaid  to  your  door  50  100  5( 

lite,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns - $5.25  $10.00  Ho. 00 


rred.  White  &  Buff  Rocks 

&  R.  C.  Reds  . 

ver  &  White  Wyandottes 
lite  &  Buff  Orpingtons 


6.00 

6.00 

6.00 

6.00 


12.00  55.00 

12.00  55.00 

12.00  55.00 

12.00  55.00 


LLc  Lv  13  (111  vipnioiDUO  *******  '  ...  ]  lAfi 

irted  Heavies,  100,  $11.  Assorted  All  Breeds,  100, 
i.  Bank-  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Mem 
1.  B.  C.  A.  TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDESi 
3  Hatcheries.  Careful  personal  attention  to  all  ooie.s. 
1BEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 

order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  b.  C.  White  ana 

Brown  Leghorns.  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minoreas,  10c  each, 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  H.  B. 

9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B.  Mixed,  ?c  eaeh, 
$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteea. 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  y«#r  . 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA-_ 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

irred  and  White  Rods,  White  and  Columbian  »yan^ 
ittes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  !iac— 

inoreas.  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled 
)009  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  Pr°“u,cing;00ri 
nge  stock,  under  CorneU  University  inspection.  1°°'" 
ife  Delivery  Guaranteed.  n  Y 

LSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N. 


-BABY  CHICKS 


ioo%  Live  delivery 


3.25 

3.25 


Wh.  Sc  Br.  Leghorns 
Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds . 3.75 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.7o 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minoreas  .  3.75 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  3.75 

Wh.  &  SL.  Wyandottes .  4.00 

Buff  Orpingtons  . . . . 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 

25  50  100 

.  $3*^25  $6.00  $11-00 

-  6.00  11-00 

6.00  11-00 
6.50  12-50 

6.50  12-50 

6.50  12.50 

6.50  12.50 

7.50  14.00 

7.50  14-00 


Buff  Orpingtons  . .  from  culled 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
flocks.  Prompt  shipments.  ... 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Oh 


MAY  PRICES  10° 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $11 
Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns  U 
Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 
K.  L  Reds 
Black  Minoreas 
Odds  and  Ends 
JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 


500  1000 
$52.50  $100 
52.50  100 

13  62.50  120 

13  62.50  1-0 

13  62.50  120 

9  42.50  80 

Richfield,  Pa- 
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HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Hardy,  productive  strains  that  put  the  extra  dollars 
in  your  banlt  book — that's  why  hard-headed,  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  seep  coming  back  season  after 
season  with  bigger  orders.  ACT  NOW — 3nd  begin 
taking  off  VO  UR  extra  profits  this  year. 

Fall  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  my  big  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes 

Box  29 

Frenchtourn  U  J 


MEADOWEDGE  FARM 

STERLING  JUNCTION,  MASS. 

WHITE  LEGHORN 

CHICKS 


MASSACHUSETTS , 

«? 

CERTIFIED 

MM 

BREEDERS 

ESS. 

Member  Mass.  Ass’n 


Our  1925  Contest 
records : 

STORRS 

2nd  Ten  2300  Eggs 

FARMINGDALE 

3rd  Pen  2288  Eggs 

OTTAWA,  Canada 

11th  Pen  2001  Eggs 
Watch  our  pens  at  Storrs, 
Farmingdaie  -  and  Mary¬ 
land  Contests. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  8 

Cert.  Poultry  Breeders 


600 


1000 


BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  celled  and  banded,  with  stats  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows,  100 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  * 

S.  C.  Reds  . $15.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyan.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R.  1. 

Whites  .  16.00 

B.  C.  White  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  .  13.00 

Assorted  all  Varieties  10c  straight, 

itralght.  . 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid,  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 

r~ — - 


$72.50  $140.00 


77.50  150.00 

62.50  120.00 
All  Heavy  12c 


Leghorn  Chicks 

p13?4  Heavyweight  Large  Type,  Standard- 
bred  breeders  you  have  always  wanted.  Get 
big  healthy  chicks  from  these  two  and  three 
year  old  heavy  winter  laying  birds.  Hatch 
only  large  sized  pure  white  eggs. 

Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  cr 
Barron  Separate  Strains 
EXTRA  DISCOUNT  OFFER 

Free  Price  List 

Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  skipping  date 

Farm  Service  Route  A2  Tyrone,  Pa. 


BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  pb",^s 

|xed  ch,cksegt!T..;:::-.: . 

Si  oriL  deliVe,ry'  P\  ?■  Paid'  AU  free 

oyeciai  prices  on  large  lots. 

hillside  poultry  farm 

,L_U_Ehren2eller  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

tnmild  up‘  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


red  Quality  Chicks 


■wat  Pay  for  <  .licks  when  you  get  WE 
f  them.  Writ  j  for  big  illustrated  ****•!!, 
’catalog.  Fine  pure -bred  stock. 

J.  W.  Qssege  Hatchery,  Box  20.  Ottawa,  O. 


fhandcS3)r!lvTke.mon'y;  ^  by  higher  prices 

doit,  o 3t  On.ce,f-Or  tv!0  free  1)00118  telling  how  to 

'-/ne  18  DRC'en  nrintAri  t n  _  *  ,  <- 


d°it.  On Tiainll  at  °n.ce,f0r  t*°  freo  1)00118  telling  how  to 

Books  3  and  4*°V^  ?n?ted  m  oolors- other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Company  334  besurpnarf,  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 

^abhshetlM  ?  Stroe1’  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
At0  zJ-Zf  k  '  Fo.und*'  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
S»P*lie?wl, “l  Werld  iH  fiteons- and  Piteon 
^  ‘  "“h'P  hreedtns  stock  any  where  on  three  months’ trial. 


the  flock  should  have  enough  potassium 
permanganate  added  to  it  to  turn  it  to 
a  deep  wine  color.  This  helps  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  the  trouble.  Burn 
or  bury  all  dead  birds. 

Individual  treatment  may  be  given 
but  it  takes  time  and  a  cure  is  not  sure. 
Diseased  spots  on  the  head  can  be  open¬ 
ed  and  treated  with  a  4-5%  solution  of 
iodine  or  a  5%  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

Hens  that  have  suffered  from  the  dis¬ 
ease  and  recovered  may  spread  the  dis¬ 
ease  the  following  winter  so  it  may  be 
advisable  to  sell  the  whole  flock,  disin¬ 
fect  the  houses  and  surroundings  and 
start  over  again  with  healthy  stock. 


Interested  in  Speckled  Sussex 
Hens 

I  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  some 
men  who  are  breeding  English  Speckled 
Sussex  hens  or  English  Red  Caps.  Any 
help  you  can  give  me  will  be  appreciated. — 
F.  N.  S.,  New  York. 

"VV7E  referred  this  question  to  Mr.  C.  E. 

Lee,  head  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  State  School  at  Farmingdaie. 
Mr.  Lee  replied  as  follows: 

“I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Sussex  for  I  think  they  are 
a  grand  old  breed.  Undoubtedly  they  de¬ 
serve  more  popularity  in  this  country  then 
they  have  yet  enjoyed.  Most  of  the  good 
Sussex  in  this  country  are  being  bred  in 
Canada.  I  would  suggest  that  you  write 
the  Secretary  of  the  R.  O.  P.  Poultry 
Breeders  Association,  University  of  British 
Columbia,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia, 
for  names  of  the  Association  breeders  who 
may  have  Speckled  Sussex.  In  eastern 
Canada  I  know  of  two  breeders,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Cordell,  Box  33,  Russell,  Ontario;  Mr. 
L.  E.  McGuggan,  182  Sydenham  street, 
London,  Ontario.  In  all  probability  you 
will  have  a  little  difficulty  in  getting 
Sussex  stock  which  has  been  trapnested 
and  bred  for  exhibition.  I  would  suggest 
also  that  you  write  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Ontario  Egg  Laying  Contest,  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario, 
Canada,  for  his  opinion  on  the  Speckled 
Sussex  breeders.  Among  the  American 
breeders  the  one  we  hear  most  about  is 
Tarbox  Brothers,  Box  A,  Yorkville,  Ill. 
I  understand  that  this  is  primarily  an  ex¬ 
hibition  strain. 

“In  regard  to  the  English  Red  Caps  I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  help  you  very  much. 
This  breed  has  never  become  popular  in 
this  country  and  I  doubt  very  much  if  it 
ever  will.  I  would  suggest  "that  you  try 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rigg,  President  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana/' 


Incubate  Eggs  As  Soon  As 
Possible 

''How  long  Is  it  advisable  to  keep  eggs 
for  Incubation?" — W.  R.,  New  York. 

EXPERIMENTS  show  that  the  sooner 
eggs  are  incubated  the  better  they 
will  hatch.  Some  may  hatch  even  if  kept 
several  weeks,  but  it  is  better  to  put  a 
week  as  about  the  limit.  Of  course  the 
care  they  receive  is  also  important.  Do 
not  let  them  get  chilled.  Keep  them  in  a 
cool,  well  ventilated  place  and  turn  them 
every  day. 


To  keep  pullets  laying  regularly,  watch 
carefully  the  amounts  of  grain  and  mash 
consumed  daily  and  feed  a  ration  that 
will  keep  up  body  weight. 


1  000  ADA  Ful1  Bl00<le(1  “AMERICAN’*  Quality  Chicks.  Bred  from  Breeders  that  have  the 
1,UUU,UVU  LAYING  HABIT.  MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  NOW. 


Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  tc  Buff  Leghorns, 


1000 
$100.00 
120.00 
130.00 
140.00 
150.00 
170.00 
200.00 

Also  Blue  Andeluslans;  Partridge  Bocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  NOW.  6%  more 
chicks  free  If  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 


Akzcn.~  chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  lire  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 

*‘ERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN 


50 

100 

500 

$11.00 

$53.00 

13.00 

62.00 

,  7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

15.00 

72.00 

16.00 

77.00 

18.00 

87.00 

22.00 

105.00 

Dry  Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis 
Builds  Bone  and  Shell 
Develops  Muscle 
Stimulates  Growth 
Promotes  Health. 

Good  (  Baby  Chicks 

for  (  Growing  Calves 

Send  Coupon  for  Full  Information 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Ass’n,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St. 
Production  Dept.  A, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and 
prices  on  Dry  Skim  Milk 
without  charge  or  obligation 
to  me. 


Name 

Address 

Feed 
Dealer  . 


GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


Buy  Chicks  from 

New  York  State  Certified  Breeders 

and  get  the  best  tn  vitality  and  heavy  production. 

The  New  York  State  Certification  standard  1  s  one  of  the  highest 
in  the  United  States. 

SOME  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS. 

1 —  Only  high  egg  producers  will  certify. 

2 —  Only  yearling  hens  and  older  (No  pullets  allowed  certification). 

3 —  Must  be  up  to  standard  weight  both  male  and  female. 

4 —  Eggs  for  all  incubation  purposes  must  weigh  at  least  24  oz.  per  dozen  and  must  be 
pure  white  or  brown. 

Send  for  free  catalogue  giving  list  of  members  and  other  valuable  information. 

New  York  State  Co-operative  Poultry  Certification  Association,  Inc. 

M.  M.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  Box  30.  New  Hartford,  N.  Y. 


SCHWEGLERS  THOROBRED 

V  ‘  “live  am  d  Lav*1' 


CHICKS 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Bull  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up,  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn-  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER  S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


hatched  by  the  best  system  of 


bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Bull  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Mlnorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyandottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$2U.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNOA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  AssoclaUon. 


STURDY  CHICKS 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9!/2c  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


^  /QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


CHICKS  REDS  rocks 


CHICKS 


NO.  1  SELECTED  AND  UTILITY 

CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  hatches 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  $100.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S."  C.  Black  Mitiorcas  12e  each, 
$110.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  14c  each;  $130.00  per 
1000.  H.  B.  Mixed  lie  each;  $11)0.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  9c  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better. 

Our  17th  year  In  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  book 
your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


LEGHORNS 


Hatched  as  good  as  the  best  from  pure  bred  culled  flocks. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  $14.00  a  100;  Tancred  Strain 
White  Leghorns,  $13.00  a  100;  Black  Leghorns,  $12.00  a 
100;  heavy  mixed  $11.00  a  100.  Special  price  on  larger 
lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Write  for  catalog  or 
order  direct. 


BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM 


MC  CLURE,  PA. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  ONE  MATING  ONLY 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS,.  LOWEST  PRICES 

„  100  500 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

“Thompson  Strain"  .  14.00  67.50 

3.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

“Owen’s  Strain"  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each. 
reet.  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free, 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  Nt.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa 


1000 

$120.00 

130.00 


105.00 
Order  dl- 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

oaaa  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
oUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  batching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Properly  Hatched  —  Safe 
delivery.  Barred  Rocks 
$14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


ALLEN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Finished  the  15th.  Del.  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a  total 
score  of  1023  eggs.  High  bird  laid  256.  From  heavy 
producing  hens  and  pedigreed  males  from  229  to  321  egg 
hens.  Also  BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS.  Officially  White 
Diarrhea  tested.  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE. 


L 


4RGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Ege», 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD.  PA. 


nAVnin  BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

DAI-ULL/  weight  stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 
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Annuals  Have  Their  Uses 

Flowers  Glonly  the  Humblest  Home ,  Both  Inside  and  Outside 


<<17  LOWERS  are  some  of  the  blessings 

F  while  vegetables  are  the  necessities 
of  life.”  This  a  dear  old  lady  told  me 
when  only  a  child.  I  believed  it  then  and 
believe  it  and  practice  it  now.  Her  gar¬ 
den  was  a  delight  to  her  heart  and  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder.  I  thought  it  a  rare 
treat  to  be  allowed  to  wander  at  will  in 
her  garden.  She  had  annuals,  perennials 
and  almost  everything  of  each  class,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  roses.  Annuals  give  the 
quickest  results  when  starting  a  garden. 
They  should  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
home  maker  for  they  fill  out  and  beautify 
many  a  dull  corner  or  hide  an  unsightly 
spot.  Then  they  bloom  during  the  off¬ 
season  of  the  perennials. 

The  straw  flowers  or  everlastings  of 
my  childhood  are  pretty  as  a  border,  for 
they  are  about  fifteen  inches  high.  For 
winter  bouquets  an  abundance  of  these  can 
be  cut  and  hung  up  in  a  dark  room  to  dry 
with  heads  down  so  as  to  have  an  upright 
position  when  dry.  Ageratum  or  Floss 
Flower  and  Alyssum  are  both  sweet  dainty 
border  plants  and  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked.  These  make  a  splendid  frame  for 
a  bed  of  Antirrhinums— Snap  Dragons  or 
Salvia. 

Asters  Are  Old  Standbys 

Then  we  have  the  Aster,  every  one  is 
familiar  with  these  and  a  more  beautiful 
and  showy  flower  cannot  be  found.  Some 
Crego  Asters  are  large  and  rival  the 
Chrysanthemum.  No  matter  what  your 
tastes  are,  here  you  have  a  large  variety 
to  select  from.  These  make  splendid  cut 
flowers  as  well  as  do  the  Snapdragons. 

Balsams  make  a  good  effect,  to  help  fill 
in  as  they  grow  almost  any  where  if  they 
have  planty  of  sun.  The  Blue  Lace  flower 
is  effective,  especially  in  the  blue  garden. 
Brachycome- Swans  River  Daisy  with  its 
pretty  blue  and  white  flowers  make  a  pretty 
edging.  Calliopsis  grow  tall  and  are  all 
golden  shaded,  some  verging  into  red  are  a 
splendid  companion  for  the  tall  Marigold. 
Both  are  old  favorites  of  our  grand¬ 
mothers.  Celo sia- Cockscomb  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  last  decade.  A  packet  of 
mixed  seed  will  keep  you  interested  a  long 
time  and  you  will  wonder  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  there  are.  Try  it  and  see,  I 
can’t  tell  you.  Centaurea — corn  flower  and 
sweet  sultans  should  not  be  overlooked. 


Cosmos  are  beautiful,  but  are  almost  too 
late  to  be  of  much  use.  Dianthus-pinks 
are  like  the  cockscomb,  each  plant  blooms 
differently  when  mixed  and  they  bloom 
early. 

The  California  Poppy  will  stand  much 
abuse,  heat  and  poor  soil.  It  has  all  the 
shades  of  the  rainbow.  The  annual  Holly¬ 
hock  makes  a  good  back  ground.  Lark¬ 
spurs  which  are  becoming  more  colorful 
each  year  are  still  most  effective  in  their 
original  blue.  Lobelia  is  another  pretty 
blue.  Nasturtiums  are  a  game  plant,  for 
you  can  plant  them  in  all  kinds  of  soil  and 


Modern  Bathroom  $57*^® 

A  wonderful  Bargain  consisting  of  Complete  Bath¬ 
tub,  Toilet  and  Basin.  We  carry  a  full  line  of 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Supplies  at  reduced  prices.  We 
pay  the  freight.  Send  for  Free  Catalogue  20 

J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO..  Inc., 
254-  West  34th  St.  New  York  City 


at  blooming  time.  Last  but  not  least  we 
have  th»  zinnias.  These  rival  the  dahlia 
in  size  and  color  with  only  the  fraction  of 
labor.  I  counted  twenty-seven  different 
colors  and  varieties  in  one  catalogue. 

This  is  by  no  means  all  of  our  low  grow¬ 
ing  annuals,  but  the  most  effective  ones. 
These  give  you  the  best  results  for  the 
least  labor  and  care.  Then  there  are  the 
annual  climbers,  which  add  so  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  our  homes.  The  cardinal 
climber,  cypress  vine,  Japanese  Hop,  Moon 
flowers,  and  the  morning  glory.  These 
make  a  rapid  growth  and  will  soon  hide 


SCARFS,  VANITY  SETS,  BUFFET  SETS  AND  CENTERPIECES, 

NOS.  1881,  1882,  1883. 


Here  are  some  charming  centerpieces,  buffet  sets,  scarfs  and  vanity  sets 
which  may  be  combined  to  make  sets  if  you  like.  All  are  made  of  Irish  oy^ 
bleach  linen,  a  round  thread  fabric  especially  good  for  embroidery  P^ppses.  JJl® 
stamped  designs  are  in  large  bold  effect  and  are  easy  to  wo r  * ' ,  A,  t  w  0 S 
comes  with  the  order  telling  what  colors  to  use  and  how  to  do  11 t.  Scarf,  eacn 
inches  SI  00  Vanity  set,  three  pieces,  65  cents.  Centerpiece,  36  inches  in 
diame{er  $l  b$  Centerpiece  44’ inches  (n  diameter  $2.25.  Buffet  set  *1.00.  Give 
number  and  description  of  article  desired,  enclose  amount  to  cover  order  and 
send  to  Embroidery  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Orders  are  sent  postpaid. 


conditions.  There  are  tall  for  terrace 
work,  plain  and  variegated  both  in  bloom 
and  foliage,  dwarf  for  border  and  they  do 
well  either  wet  or  dry.  Petunias  also  have 
a  wide  range  of  color  and  are  not  very 
sensitive  as  to  culture.  Portulaca  is  yet 
another  plant  that  comes  up  smiling  after 
many  abuses.  Poppies  are  almost  a  weed, 
but  beautiful  while  they  last.  The  annual 
phlox  like  the  sweet  pea  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  These  have  been  so  much  im¬ 
proved  in  late  years  as  to  be  a  constant  joy 


ryly  fences,  stumps  and  stone  heaps  and 
will  soon  repay  you  for  your  time  and 
money  invested. — Mrs.  M.  O.  W.,  Pa. 


Won  Prizes  for  Old  Machines 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


T0[O  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
'  jf  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There  s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

T he  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

dwinellavright  company 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 


■JIJESULTS  just  announced  of  the  nation- 
1  v  wide  search  for  the  ioo  oldest  sewing 
machines  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
reveals  that  in  this  day,  when  a  two-year- 
old  automobile  is  considered  “old”,  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  are  still  sewing  on  ma¬ 
chines  that  their  mothers  and  even  grand¬ 
mothers  used  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago. 

The  first  successful  sewing  machine  was 
put  on  the  market  in  1851,  and  the  search 
for  the  oldest  machines  still  in  use,  which 
was  conducted  by  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Company  in  observance  of  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary,  brought  to  light 
100  machines  from  68  to  74  years  old. 
Most  of  these  were  still  in  everyday 
sendee. 

During  the  search,  which  was  carried 
into  every  part  of  the  country,  letters  were 
received  from  153,040  owners  entering 
machines  in  the  contest.  More  than  100,- 
000  of  these  were  at  least  40  years  old,  but 
the  winning  machines  were  all  manufac¬ 
tured  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  winning  group  by  makes  were 
as  follows :  Singer,  73;  Grover  &  Baker, 
xo ;  Howe,  5;  Wilcox  &  Gibbs,  5;  Wheeler 
&  Wilson,  5;  Leavitt,  1;  Bartholf,  1.  Each 


winner  in  the  contest  has  received  in  ex¬ 
change  for  her  old  machine  a  latest  model 
Singer  Electric. 

A  surprising  feature  of  the  search  was 
the  fact  that  the  winning  machines  were 
scattered  throughout  32  states.  While 
antiques  are  ordinarily  looked  for  in  the 
east,  which  held  the  bulk  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  when  the  sewing  machine  first  came 
into  use,  only  seven  of  the  winners  were  in 
the  five  New  England  States.  New  York 
led  with  fourteen,  and  Pennsylvania  was 
second  with  eight ;  but  the  State  of  W  ash- 
ington,  with  five,  was  tied  for  third  place 
with  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Connecticut. 
Missouri  and  Mississippi,  with  four  each, 
had  as  many  as  New  Jersey.  California, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan  and 
Indiana  had  three  winners  each.  By  coin¬ 
cidence,  five  southern  states  had  two  each— 
West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  as  did  also 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  Ten  states  pro¬ 
duced  one  winner  each,  Canada  had  four. 

Letters  from  the  winners  included  stories 
of  pioneer  women  who  carried  their  ma¬ 
chines  across  the  plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  when  they  went  to  make  new 
homes — one  even  went  around  Cape  Horn, 
stories  of  women  who  found  a  way  to 
make  a  living  for  their  children  through 
this  invention  which  came  closer  to  their 
lives  than  had  any  before  in  history,  and 
simple  stories  of  family  life.  One  was 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Frank  Pallott,  of  Plain- 
well,  Michigan,  who  made  her  own  wed¬ 
ding  dress  46  years  ago  on  her  machine, 
and  later  stitched  christening  robes  for 
two  baby  girls,  and  then  their  graduation 
dresses,  and  finally  their  wedding  dresses, 
to  complete  the  cycle  of  a  generation. 

Miss  Sabina  Boss,  of  Jersey  City,  in¬ 
herited  hers  from  her  mother,  who  bought 
it  in  1856,  when  the  “new  contraption 
was  such  a  sensation  that  she  kept  the  bill 
of  sale  as  a  treasure  in  itself  and  handed 
that  down,  too,  to  her  daughter,  who  still 
has  it. 

Mrs.  George  Vogelsong,  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  Pennsylvania,  has  the  machine  that 
aroused  the  curiosity  of  all  Cumberland 
County,  when  her  father,  William  Trip- 
ner,  brought  it  there.  He  was  the  ruial 
school  teacher  at  Sterret’s  Gap  and  the 
possession  of  such  an  amazing  machine  was 
regarded  as  one  more  mark  of  erudition  to 
set  him  apart.  The  neighbors  came  for 
miles  around  to  look  at  it  and  have  work 

done  on  it.  . 

And  so  the  records  run  of  this  first 
labor-saving  device  to  be  introduced  into 
the  home,  the  invention  which  effected  a 
new  epoch  in  the  lives  of  women.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  home  that  is 
not  equipped  with  some  kind  of  sewing 
machine.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  at 
present  more  than  twenty-three  million 
sewing  machines  in  family  use  in  t ie 
United  States  alone. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  prize 
winners  located  in  eastern  states :  s 

Mrs.  I.  Bush,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y., 
Laura  Scripter,  Minerva,  N.  Y.;  D.  C. 
Nicoll,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.;  Sidney 
Spiegel,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Geo, 
Vogelsong,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.;  Maria  F. 
Heckota,  New  London,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  Frame 
C.  Benedict,  Wilton,  Conn.;  Harriet  M. 
Mitchell,  Milford,  Conn.;  Mrs.  C.  Bou- 
quilt,  West  New  York,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  J-  B. 
Holloway,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  McKenney, 
Cortland,  N.  Y.;  M.  G.  Dealing,  Manns- 
ville  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Sue  Good,  Ephrata,  U, 
Miss  L.  Zapf,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  E.  I.  Case, 
Marcellus,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  Klosterman,  Pn 
adelphia,  Pa.;  Mrs.  F.  D.  Schellenberg, 
Lewistown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  W.  D.  Wilcc ’  ' 
Wellsboro,  Pa. ;  Sabina  Boos,  Jersey  Ci  y. 
N.  J.;  Mrs.  Smith,  New  Haven,  Conn-’ 
Mrs.  E.  Frost,  Hartford,  Conn. ",  Mr. 
Nagle,  Hollis,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Hewitt 
Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.;  I.  Surrett,  Scene^Y 
Hill,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Drake,  Maspeth,  N.  * 
Mrs.  Wm.  DuBois,  Milford  P^'  ’ 

J.  P.  Metz.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Cochran, 

Newark,  N.  J.’,  Edna  Gordon,  evU  y  . 
City;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Peck,  Jewett,  N. 
and  C.  A.  Ewing,  Oxford,  Pa. 


.American  Agriculturist,  April  16,  1927 

Dress  for  Health  and  Beauty 

Clothing  Which  Looks  Uncomfortable  Is  Never  Beautiful 


IT  is  a  wise  woman  who  can  satisfy  her 
own  longings  and  that  of  her  daughters 


for  attractive  clothes  and  at  the  same  time 
make  them  answer  the  demands  of  health. 
The  child  who  always  must  wear  heavy, 
dark  clothing  because  it  lasts  well  and 
won’t  show  soil  will  miss  the  joys  that 
come  from  pretty  colors  and  pleasing  tex¬ 
tures.  Miserable  too,  is  that  one  who 
must  always  take  hand-me-downs.  For 
the  sake  of  his  inferiority  complex  he 
should  at  least  occasionally  have  something 
which  satisfies  his  soul  by  its  shining 
newness. 

In  these  days  of  lovely  colors,  even  in 
the  cheaper  goods,  it  is  much  easier  to  pro- 
yide  becoming  materials  than  it  ever  was. 
The  weave  of  materials  is  now  considered 
important,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
underwear.  Knitted  underwear  will  stretch 
with  the  movements  of  the  body  and  there¬ 
fore  does  not  wrinkle.  Furthermore,  it 
provides  the  slender  lines  so  desirable  for 
present  styles.  Knitted  straps  on  knitted 
garments  have  more  “give”  than  ribbon 
straps.  One-piece  garments  do  away  with 
the  bulk  at  the  hips  caused  by  over-lapping 
two  garments.  The  days  of  heavy  under¬ 
wear  are  past  because  of  heated  houses. 
The  protection  afforded  by  clothing  must 
come  from  proper  wraps  for  outdoor  wear. 


clothing  (either  under  or  top)  help  to  hold 
body  heat.  This  is  not  true,  of  course, 
if  wind  blows  through. 

Never  have  styles  been  so  favorable  for 
health,  and  with  due  care  to  see  that  elas¬ 
tic  bands  in  bloomers,  garters,  etc.,  are 
not  too  tight,  a  perfect  circulation  can  be 
maintained.  What  a  contrast  to  the  old 
tightly-stayed  corsets  and  high,  close 
collars  1 

Perhaps  because  we  lack  these  reminders 
we  have  to  be  especially  careful  about 
good  circulation.  Shoes  with  a  straight 
inner  sole,  broad  low  heel  and  flexible 
shank  are  not  only  better  for  the  health, 
they  may  still  be  good  looking.  Another 
posture.  It  is  so  easy  to  slump.  But  as 
one  physical  training  teacher  expressed  it, 
“Don’t  let  your  stomach  lead  you  through 
life”.  Give  the  lungs  a  chance,  and  those 
who  stand  or  sit  almost  all  day,  give  the 
feet  a  chance  by  exercising  them  either 
by  walking  or  by  brisk  rubbing  to  get  a 
contrast  from  the  first  shoe  made  for 
people  whose  feet  had  become  so  painful 
they  had  to  leave  off  the  uncomfortable 
things  fashion  demanded! 


Bringing  Home  the 
Kindergarten 


Perhaps  no  garment  is  more  related  to  YY/E  country  mothers  can  plan  a  more 

n  1  f  la  otarl  r*rataa  f  rvf-t-  r\-P  rrmnTinnf  T  V  ♦-  ~ 1  4.  ^  -K  -4.1  S--.S.  „  X j.1 


ten  cents  a  pair — and  paper.  Old  cata¬ 
logues  furnish  endless  materials  for  cut¬ 
ting  out  pictures.  Wrapping  paper  may  be 
used  to  cut  “doughnuts,”  “cookies,”  etc. 
It  may  also  be  folded  and  then  scalloped, 
or  motifs  cut  in  it.  Older  children  enjoy 
cutting  animals,  etc.,  free-hand,  from  it, 
or  from  cardboard  that  is  not  too  stiff.  An 
entire  menagerie  may  thus  be  made,  as 
practice  makes  the  work  perfect,  or  a  team 
of  horses,  a  wagon  or  a  sleigh  may  be 
cut  out  and  harnessed  together  with  string. 

The  tiny  children  just  learning  to  use 
scissors  like  to  cut  paper  into  small  pieces. 
If  a  small  basin  is  furnished  each  child, 
scraps  may  be  put  in  it  and  there  is  no  re¬ 
sulting  litter  to  pick  up. 

Colored  pictures  may  be  pasted  into  an 
old  book,  or  a  wallpaper  catalogue.  A 
child  of  four  can  make  a  neat  scrap-book 
with  a  little  help  and  advice  at  the  start. 

Lacking  other  use  for  the  pictures  they 
cut,  the  kiddies  always  enjoy  giving  them 
to  the  “fire  fairies”,  our  youngsters  make 
a  point  of  giving  some  to  these  wee  folk 
every  time  they  cut  papers.  If  they  make 
“toys”  they  keep  and  play  with  them  for 
days,  before  burning  them.  Laundry 
starch,  smooth  and  fairly  thick,  is  good 
“paste”  and  a  long  stiff  feather  is  fine  to 
spread  it  with. — Mabelle  Robert. 
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health  and  comfort,  especially  of  growing 
girls,  than  is  the  brassiere  or  girdle  or 
combination  of  the  two.  Shoulder  straps 
must  be  placed  right  and  be  of  exactly 
the  right  length.  Fullness  over  the  bust 
and  close  fitting  body  have  to  be  assured 
by  seams  and  darts  in  the  right  places;  the 
back  must  be  well  shaped  and  garters 
correctly  placed.  Support  is  desired  with¬ 
out  binding. 

Firmly  woven  materials  are  necessary 
for  the  top  clothes  in  windy  weather.  A 
sweater  suit  for  the  baby  is  not  sufficient, 
but  if  a  lightweight  closely-woven  coat  is 
used  over  it,  the  combination  is  ideal.  The 
little  pockets  of  air  provided  by  knit 


Fels-Naptha,  com¬ 
bining  'unusually 
good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  makes  dirt 
let  go  more  quickly. 
Makes  washing  eas¬ 
ier  on  you  and  your 
clothes  1 


or  less  complete  substitute  for  the 
town  kindergarten  in  our  own  homes,  and 
with  a  small  outlay.  While  it  will  lack 
the  advantage  of  bringing  a  number  of 
children  together,  it  may  be  developed  to 
approximate  the  other  advantages  and  the 
investment  of  time  and  money  is  a  benefit 
to  all  concerned. 

An  oilcloth-covered  or  other  smooth¬ 
surfaced  table  that  may  be  easily  kept 
clean,  is  a  good  place  for  the  children. 
They  may  sit  at  this  table — ave  use  the 
kitchen  table — and  play  quietly,  just  as 
they  would  in  a  kindergarten.  Paper-cut¬ 
ting  is  fun,  for  this  each  child  needs  a 
pair  of  round  pointed  scissors — these  cost 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers. 
Vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 

Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Oswego  County. 


Attractive  Styles  for  Busy  Women 


Pattern  3006 

shows  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  combination 
suit  for  present 
day  slender  styles. 
The  closely  fitting 
brassiere  and  one 
piece  step-ins  are 
ioined  with  a  seam 
at  the  waist.  The 
Pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18,  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  1  54 
yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  4 
yards  of  edging. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2891 

is  the  new  blous¬ 
ed  style  with  the 
popular  _  shirring 
at  the  hips  to  give 
the  new  tight  hip 
line.  Made  up  in 
figured  silk  touch¬ 
ed  off  at  neck  and 
waist  with  a  bit 
of  plain,  this  frock 
could  be  made  to 
satisfy  _  the  most 
discriminating  in 
dress.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  In 
the  36-inch  size 
3/4  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with 
2%  yards  of  4J4 
inch  ribbon  are 
required,  Price 
13c. 


3006 


Pattern  3016 
is  one  of  the  lat¬ 
est  models  for 
full  figures.  The 
straight  line  back, 
pressed  plaits  in 
skirt  front,  and 
deep  yestee  of  con¬ 
trasting  color  make 
an  ideal  design  for 
those  desiring  a 
slenderizing  ef¬ 
fect.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
3  2$  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with 
54  yard  of  36-inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


Buy  a  bedspring 


as  you  would  pick 


afnend ! 


3019 

Cmb. 

7*00 


Pattern  3019  is 
admirably  fitted 
for  the  two-piece, 
two-tone  dresses 
so  much  seen  in 
the  shops.  The 
smartly  box- plait¬ 
ed  skirt  is  attach¬ 
ed  to  a  camisole 
body  while  the 
separate  blouse  is 
open  at  the  front, 
underfaced  and 
rolled  with  the 
collar.  The  pattern 
comes  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38, 
40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  The 
36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  254  yards 
of  40-inch  mater¬ 
ial  for  blouse  and 
skirt  band,  with 
3  %  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  for 
skirt  and  camisole. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
w  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Fashion  Books  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail.  If  you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark,  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal. 
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ONE  evening,  at  about  this  period  of  our 
depot  life,  Maris,  the  Swiss  ex- 
courier,  came  to  me  as  I  lay  on  my  cot, 
resting  and  awaiting  the  return  ot  Mich¬ 
ael  and  Dighy.  Said  he: 

“I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Smith.  You  have  done  me  many 
a  good  turn,  and  you  saved  me  from 
prison  when  my  tunic  was  stolen  and  1 
could  not  have  replaced  it  m  time  for 

the  adjudant’s  inspection . will  you 

and  your  brothers  meet  me  at  Musta- 
pha's  at  six  to-night?  It  will  be  worth 
vour  while.  We  shall  be  safe  enough 
there,  especially  if  we  talk  in  Eng  is  i 
”  and  he  glanced  apprehensively 
round  the  busy  room,  and  jerked  his 
head  towards  Colonna  and  an  Italian 
named  Guantaio,  who  were  working  to¬ 
gether  at  the  table. 

I  thanked  him  and  said  that  I  would 
tell  my  brothers,  and  that  if  they  re¬ 
turned  in  time,  from  the  “fatigue  on 
which  they  were  engaged,  we  would 

look  in  at  Mustapha’s.  • 

“Better  go,”  remarked  Michael. 
“Maris  is  the  clean  potato,  I, think.  No 
harm  in  hearing  it  anyhow.” 

Mustapha’s  was  an  Arab  cafe,  where 
we  got  splendid  coffee  very  cheaply— 
thick,  black,  and  sweet,  with  a  drop  of 
vanilla,  a  drop  of  hashish  oil,  or  ot 
opium,  a  drop  of  orange-essence,  and 
other  flavourings. 

Here  we  rested  ourselves  on  a  big 
and  very  low  divan,  with  a  solid  wall  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  awaited  Maris,  who  came 
a  few  minutes  later. 

“It’s  like  this,  my  friends,”  said  he, 
in  his  excellent  English,  when  we  had 
got  our  little  clay  cups  of  coffee  steam¬ 
ing  on  the  floor  in  front  of  us.  “I  don’t 
want  to  make  what  you  call  the  mares 
nest,  isn’t  it?  But  Boldini  is  up  to  his 
tricks  again.  ...  I  have  heard  a  lot 
about  him  from  Vaerren  and  from  old 
legionnaires  who  served  with  him  befoie. 
...  He  is  the  bad  hat,  that  one.  They 
say  that  Lejaune  will  get  him  made  a 
corporal  soon. ..  .Well,  I  have  noticed 

things,  I.  .  / 

“Yes.  And  last  night  I  was  sitting  in 
the  Tlemcen  Gardens.  It  was  getting 
dark.  Behind  the  seat  were  bushes,  and 
another  path  ran  by  the  other  side.  Some 
legionnaires  came  along  it,  and  sat  down 
on  a  seat  that  must  have  been  just  be¬ 
hind  "mine.  They  were  talking  Italian. 

I  know  Italian  well,  and  I  always  listen 
to  foreign  languages.  ...  Yes,  I  shall 
be  a  courier  again  when  the  little  trou¬ 
ble  has  blown  over  about  the  man  I 
taught  not  to  steal  my  fiancee,  while  I 

travel.  Yes.  ...”  _ 

He  paused  dramatically,  and  with 
much  eye-rolling  and  gesticulation  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“Boldini  it  was,  and  Colonna  and 
Guantaio.  He  had  been  trying  to  get 
them  to  do  something  and  they  were 
afraid.  Boldini,  for  some  reason,  also 
wanted  Colonna  to  change  beds,  with 
him,  to  make  this  something  easier  to 
do. 

“‘Yes,  and  what  if  I  am  caught?’  said 
Colonna. 

“  ‘You’re  as  good  a  man  as  he  is,’  said 
Boldini  . 

“  ‘And  what  about  bis  brothers?  Yes — 
and  his  friends  the  Americans?’  asked 
Colonna. 

“‘And  what  about  your  friends— me 
and  Guantaio  and  Vogue  and  Gotto? 
What  about  Sergeant-Major  Lejaune, 
if  someone  makes  a  row,  and  Corporal 
Dupre  reports  the  man  to  him  and  I 
•give  my  humble  evidence  as  an  eye¬ 
witness — in  private?  Eh?  .  .  .  “Broth¬ 
ers,”  you  say!  Aren’t  Lejaune  and  I  like 
brothers?’ 

“‘Why  not  do  it  yourself  then?’  said 
Guantaio. 

“  ‘Because  I’m  going  to  be  made  cor¬ 
poral  soon,’  replied  Boldini,  'and  I 
musn’t  be  in  any  rows ....  Ah,  when 
I’m  corporal,  I  shall  be  able  to  look 
after  my  friends,  eh?’  Then  he  went  on 
to  remind  them  of  what  they  could  do 
with  a  thousand  francs— more  than  fifty 
years  of  their  pay,  for  a  two-minute 
job.  \ 

“Then  Guantaio,  who  seems  to  be  a 
pluckier  dog  than  Colonna,  said: 


U 


Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


“  ‘How  do  you  know  he  has  got  it?’ 
and  Boldini  replied,  ‘Because  I  heard 
-them  say  so.  They  are  a  gang.  Swell 
thieves.  They  have  asked  me  if  thieves 
in  the  Legion  are  given  up  to  the  police. 
When  the  third  one  joined  at  Oran,  I 
guessed  it  from  what  they  said.  And 
they  were  flash  with  their  money.  They 
got  together  at  night,  out  in  the  court¬ 
yard,  and  I  crept  up  behind  a  buttress 
close  to  them  and  listened.  I  could  not 
hear  everything,  but  they  spoke  of  a 
jewel-robbery  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  The  one  they  call  “Le  Beau” 
said  he  kept  it  like  the  kangaroo  keeps 
its  young!  I  heard  him  plainly. 

Digby  and  I  burst  into  laughter  at 
mention  of  the  kangaroo,  and  Michael 
turned,  smiling,  to  Maris. 

When  the  latter  stopped,  Digby 
asked  if  Boldini  had  not  also  divulged 
that  he  wore  a  sapphire  eye,  and  I  en¬ 
quired  if  the  wily  Italian  had  not  ob- 


ing,  and  honourable.  Public  opinion 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  against 
the  time-honoured  practice,  and  the  act 
was  concealed  from  none  save  the  own¬ 
er  of  the  sequestrated  property. 

Of  his  uniform,  public  property— but 
of  nothing  else. 

Anything  else'  was  private  property 
and  sacred.  To  steal  private  property 
was  not  self-“decorationu  at  all,  but 
theft;  and  theft,  in  that  collection  of  the 
poorest  of  poor  men,  was  the  ultimate 
horrible  crime,  infinitely  worse,  than 
murder.  The  legionary  did  not  value 
his  life  much,  but  he  valued  his  few  tiny 
possessions  beyond  estimation. 

With  the  abomination  of  theft,  the  Le¬ 
gion  itself  dealt,  and  dealt  most  drasti¬ 
cally,  for  it  could  not  be  tolerated  where 
everything  private  was  so  valuable,  and 
so  easily  stolen  if  a  thief  should  arise 
in  the  midst. 

There  was  no  thought  of  appeal  to 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 


MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais-r— a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau- 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water  a  marvelous  sapphire. 

Sir  Hector  Brandon  spends  most  of  his  time  In  travel.  It  Is  reported  that_  he  pur¬ 
chased  Lady  Brandon  with  the  sapphire  known  as  the  “Blue  Water”.  One  evening  Lady 
Brandon  allowed  the  young  folks  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  the  Jewel  and  during  this 
time  the  lights  suddenly  went  out.  When  they  again  came  on  the  Blue  Water  was 
missing  and  could  not  be  found. 

Beau  Geste  promises  that  the  Mystery  will  soon  be  cleared  up.  The  next  morning 
Beau  Geste  is  missing.  The  following  day  Digby  leaves  a  letter  in  which  he  confesses 
that  he  is  the  thief.  ,  _  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

John  believes  that  his  two  brothers  have  confessed  to  the  theft  in  order  to  shield 
someone.  He  decides  that  they  intend  to  Join  the  French  Foreign  Legion  and  leaves 
Brandon  Abbas  to  share  their  exile.  ,  . 

He  goes  to  France,  and  enlists  without  trouole  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  He  learns 
that  two  Englishmen  recently  enlisted  and  believes  they  are  his  brothers. 

He  finds  his  brothers  and  makes  the  acquaintance  of  two  Americans  and  of  Color 
Sargeant  Lejaune. 


served  a  lump  in  Digby’s  cheek,  where 
a  simian  pouch  concealed  a  big  jewel. 

“The  fool  overheard  an  elaborate 
joke,”  said  Michael  to  Maris;  “but  we’re 
very  much  obliged  to  you.” 

“Oh,  he  is  the  fool  all  right,”  said 
Maris;  “but  he  is  also  the  knave. 

We  filled  the  worthy  Maris  up  with 
cous-cous  and  galettes  (pancakes  and 
honey),  and  strolled  back  to  barracks. 

When  we  were  alone,  I  said  to  Mich¬ 
ael: 

“You  do  wear  a  money-belt,  Beau. 
Let  me  have  it  at  night  for  a  bit — in 
case  these  gentle  Italians  have  been 
persuaded,  and  something  happens  in 
the  dark.” 

“Why?”  asked  Michael. 

“Well,”  replied  I,  “you  could  favour 
them  wtih  your  full  personal  attention, 
untroubled  with  grosser  cares,  if  you  had 
no  property  to  protect.  Also  you  could 
establish  the  fact  that  you  don’t  wear  a 
money-belt  at  night.” 

“I’d  sooner  establish  despondency  and 
alarm  in  the  thief,  thanks,”  said  Mich- 

ael 

“What  a  lark!”  chuckled  Digby.  “I’m 
going  to  wear  a  brick  under  my  sash  and 
swear  it’s  a  ruby.  Anyone  that  can 
pinch  it  while  I  slumber,  can  have  it  for 
keeps.  ...  I  must  find  this  Boldini 
lad.”  ... 

But  personally,  I  did  not  regard  the 
matter  as  precisely  a  lark. 

I  had  heard  of  Italian  knives,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  a  man  might  well  be 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  knife — 
or  his  own  bayonet — through  his  heart, 
and  nobody  be  any  the  wiser.  .  .  .  And 
even  if  justice  could  be  done,  which  was 
doubtful,  that  would  not  bring  the  dead 
man  back  to  life. 

We  had  been  long  enough  in  the  Le¬ 
gion  to  know  its  queer  code  of  morals, 
and  on  the  subject  of  theft  the  law  was 
very  peculiar,  very  strict,'  and  very 
savage. 

One  might  steal  any  article  of  uni¬ 
form,  and  be  no  thief.  It  was  a  case 
of  “robbery  no  stealing.”  To  take  an¬ 
other  man’s  uniform  or  kit  was  merely 
“to  decorate  oneself,”  and  decorating 
oneself  was  a  blameless  pastime,  re¬ 
garded  universally  as  profitable,  amus- 


Authority  in  a  case  of  theft;  nor  was 
there  either  enquiry  or  comment  on  the 
part  of  Authority  when  a  case  occurred 
and  was  punished  by  the  men  them¬ 
selves,  according  to  Legion  law  and  cus¬ 
tom. 

And  we  were  soon  to  see  the  law  in 
operation  and  to  behold  an  example  of 
the  custom.  .  .  . 

Since  Michael  absolutely  refused  to 
let  me  wear  his  money-belt  for  him  at 
night,  I  decided  that  I  must  think  of 
some  other  plan — in  view  of  this  story 
told  by  Maris.  I  did  not  doubt  its  truth 
for  one  moment,  as  it  merely  confirmed, 
in  particular,  what  I  had  thought  and 
Buddy  had  voiced,  in  general — that  Bol- 
dini’s  interest  in  our  comings  and  go¬ 
ings,  our  conversation  and  habits,  our 
antecedents  and  private  affairs,  had  a 
sinister  cause  and  object. 

At  first  I  thought  of  arranging  with 
Digby  that  he  and  I  should  take  turns 
to  keep  watch,  but  I  discarded  this  plan 
as  impossible.  Nobody  who  worked  as 
long  and  as  hard  as  we  did,  could  pos¬ 
sibly  lie  awake  in  bed,  and  Michael 
would  soon  have  “put  an  end  to  our  non¬ 
sense”  if  we  had  sat  up  to  guard  hitm 

I  then  thought  of  going  to  Boldini 
and  saying:  _ 

“Kangaroos  have  a  horrible  kick,  my 
-friend,”  or  “Better  not  let  me  see  you 
putting  the  light  out,  Boldini,”  or  even 
frankly  and  plainly  promising  to  kill 
him,  if  anybody  attempted  to  rob  my 
brother. 

After  pondering  the  matter  and  con¬ 
sulting  Digby,  who  did  not  take  as  seri¬ 
ous  a  view  of  it  as  I  did,  I  had  the 
bright  idea  of  getting  the  advice  of  an 
older,  world-wiser,  and  far  cleverer  per¬ 
son  than  myself — and  appealed  to 
Buddy. 

What  he  did  not  know  about  crooks 
and  the  best  ways  of  defeating  them 
was  not  worth  knowing,  and  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Texas  Rangers  had  been 
those  of  detective,  policeman,  watch¬ 
dog,  and  soldier  combined. 

I  accordingly  walked  out  one  evening 
with  Hank  and  Buddy,  “set  the  drinks 
up”  at  the  Bar  de  Madagascar  off  the 
Rue  de  Daya,  and  told  them  that  I  had 
excellent  reason  to  believe  that  Boldini 
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was  arranging  with  Colonna  and  Guan¬ 
taio  to  rob  my  brother,  one  night. 

“My  brother  can  look  after  himself 
of  course,”  said  I;  “but  these  curs  have 
got  hold  of  the  idea  that  he  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  jewel  which  we  three  have  stol¬ 
en.  ..  .  What  I’m  wondering  is  whether 
Guantaio,  who  looks  like  a  pucca  Sicilian 
bandit,  would  stick  a  knife  into  him,  to 
make  sure  of  getting  his  belt.  That's 
the  only  thing  that  worries  me. 

“Fergit  it,  son,”  was  Buddy’s  prompt 
reply.  “Those  slobs  would  never  do 
that.  Don’t  trust  each  other  enough, 
for  one  thing.  Far  too  risky,  for  anoth¬ 
er.  That  sort  of  poor  thieving  boob 
wouldn’t  dare.  Why,  one-drop  of  blood 
on  his  hands  or  shirt,  or  one  yell  outa 
your  brother,  an’  he’d  be  taken  red- 
handed. 

“Shore,”  agreed  Hank.  “Not  in  bar¬ 
racks  they  wouldn’t.  Git  him  up  a  side- 
street  and  bash  him  on  the  head,  more 
like.  Anybody  mighta  done  it  there. 
Lots  o’  guys  git  done  in  fer  their  sash 
an’  bayonet  in  the  village  negre,  an’ 
them  low  dives  an’  sash-joints  in  the 
Spanish  quarter.  .  .  .  Don’t  let  him  go 
around  alone,  an’  he’s  safe  enough.” 

This  was  reassuring,  and  it  was  common 
sense.  It  would,  of  course,  take  a  very 
cool,  skilful,  and  courageous  murderer  to 
kill  a  man  sleeping  in  a  room  with  thir¬ 
ty  others. 

“See,  boy,”  interrupted  Buddy  at  this 
point,  “that  barrack-room  is  just  your 
brother’s  plumb  safest  place.  As  fer 
his  kohinoor  di’mond,  I  allow  he  can 
sure  look  after  that  himself.” 

“Shore  thing,”  agreed  Hank. 

“Absolutely,”  said  I.  “If  there’s  no 
fear  of  his  being  murdered  in  his  sleep, 
there’s  an  end  of  the  matter.  I’d'  rather 
like  Boldini  to  go  and  try  to  rob  him.” 

“I  wouldn’t  go  fer  to  say  as  much  as 
that,  Bo,”  demurred  Buddy.  “I’d  under¬ 
take  to  clear  your  brother  out  every 
night  of  his  life — every  cent  outa  his 
belt — and  the  belt  likewise  also,  too.  .  . 
P’r’aps  Mister  Cascara  Sagrada  could  do 
as  much,”  and  we  smiled,  both  thinking 
of  the  occasion  upon  which  Buddy  had 
“minded”  my  money  for  me. 

“Look  at  here,  Bo,”  said  Hank  at  this. 
“I  gotta  little  idee.  Suppose  I  goes  to 
Cascara  an’  ses  to  him,  ‘Pard,’  I  ses, 
‘if  that  English  legendary,  Willyerm 
Brown,  No.  18897,  gits  robbed,  I’m  sure 
agwine  ter  do  you  an  onjustice.  I’m 
agwine  ter  beat  you  up  most  ugly.  So’s 
yer  own  father,  if  you  had  one,  wouldn  t 
know  yer,  an’  yer  mother’d  disown  yer,’ 
or  something  discouragin’  like  that. 

I  thanked  this  large  slow  person,  but 
declined,  assuring  him  that  we  could 
take  excellent  care  of  ourselves,  and  I 
had  only  wanted  to  know  if  murder 
were  a  possible  contingency. 

“An’  tell  him  from  me  that  I’ll  mind 
his  money-belt  an’  be  responsible,  if  he 
likes,”  offered  Buddy.  “Then  he  can 
sleep  free  and  easy  like,  and’  also  deal 
faithful  with  any  guy  as  comes  snoop¬ 
ing  around  in  the  night,  without  having 
to  waste  time  feeling  if  his  gold-dust  is 
there  all  right.  .  .  .” 

I  again  thanked  him,  changed  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  soon  afterwards  got  them  back 
to  barracks,  “a-settin’  sober  on  the  wat¬ 
er-waggon,  a  credit  to  all  men,  ^  - 
Hank  observed. 

And,  this  very  night,  there  happened 
that  which  must  have  given  certain  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  our  barrack-room  to  think, 
and  to  think  seriously,  of  abandoning 
any  schemes  for  their  quick  enrichment, 
had  they  been  entertaining  them. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  crash  and  a 

shout _ Springing  up,  instantly  awake, 

saw  two  men  struggling  on  the  floor 
near  Michael’s  bed.  The  one  on  top, 
pinning  the  other  down  with  a  hand  on 
his  throat,  was  Michael.  As  I  leaiJ 
from  my  bed,  I  was  aware  that  the  roi  u 
was  alive  and  that  men  were  running 
with  angry  shouts  to  see  what,  and  w  *o> 
had  broken  their  sacred  sleep— a  horri¬ 
ble  violation  of  strictest  Legion  law. 

“Wring  the  sneakin’  coyote’s  necK, 

Bo,”  shouted  Buddy.  «* 

“‘Learn  him  to  be  a  toad,’  Beau, 
quoted  Digby,  and  with  cries  of  Thieti 
( Continued  on  page  28) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  ad  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Mdin  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.” 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

Every  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERN ATIONAL  SILOS,  farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”—!  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Hand¬ 
some,  strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

TILBBURY’S  WHITE  COLLIES,  Owego,  N. 
Y.  “Come  Boss  I  Where  is  Fido?  Here  he  is.” 
Beauties  ready  to  drive,  $25.  Bred  females,  $35 
Up.  Weanling  pups,  $10  up. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males,  spay¬ 
ed  females,  bred  females.  Fox  Terriers.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


CHOICE  Pedigreed  Collie,  Females  6  mo.  old. 
TRACY  NEISH,  DeLancey,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  breeding.  C. 
B.  WHITMOYER,  Muncy,  Pa. 

RABBITS — Flemish  Giants,  breeders  and 
young  stock.  WILLIAM  L.  WRIGHT,  Smiths 
Basin,  N.  Y. 

EGGS— POULTRY 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin,  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Ilughesville,  Penna. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  STEWART, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  Strain  direct  hatch¬ 
es  eggs  from  production  bred  hens.  $6  per 
100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


ROGERS  WHITE  LEGHORN  quality  chicks 
are  guaranteed.  The  hatching  eggs  are  all  grad¬ 
ed  to  the  N.  Y.  State  certified  standard.  80% 
hatches  make  it  possible  to  reduce  over  standard 
grade  price  after  Apr.  15th.  Send  for  our  feed¬ 
ing  suggestions  and  prices.  C‘.  A.  ROGERS, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


TANCRED-CORNELL  STRAIN  —  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  at 
$16  per  100,  Postage  paid.  Hatching  eggs  $2 
per  setting,  postage  paid;  $5  per  100,  shipped 
Express  Collect.  WHITE  BLOOM  POULTRY 
FARM,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


LEGHORN  CHICKS — Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
list.  Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone;  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


BEAUTIFUL  COLUMBIAN  Wyandotte  Cock¬ 
erels  $3  each.  Hatching  eggs  15 — $1;  100 — $6. 
MRS.  BEN  PUDNEY,  Truxton,  N.  Y. 

EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
ra. 

ANCONAS,  Single  Comb,  Sheppard  strain 
nA'fe-J15— 10°-  Eggs  $6.00—100.  GEO.  K. 
BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed. 
One  quality,  One  price — $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  W.  LEGHORN,  E.  B.  Thompsons  Ring¬ 
let  Barred  Rocks,  Australian  Kiwis,  Fawn  and 
White  Indian  Runner  Ducks,  White  China  Geese. 
Write  SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Box 
404,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100 — $11.00;  500 — $52.50;  1000 — 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 

HIGHEST  10-BIRD  Barred  Rock  Contest  Pen 
m  United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Sold  on  chicks  till  May  15th,  20% 
discount  thereafter.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box 
A,  Camden,  New  York. 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM 
RD  40,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 

Chicks.  Best  for  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  12c  each; 
Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  parcel  post  paid,  free 
circular.  FRANK  BLUM,  New  Washington, 
Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  ‘  M 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  Chicks — April,  May, 
June— 18c  up.  Leghorn  Hens  $1.25.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $14 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $16 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $18  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


MAY  PRICES. — White  Leghorn  Chix.  Our 
own  production  bred  flock.  100  chix  $10.00;  500 
— $47.50;  1000 — $90.00.  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc- 
Alisterville,  Penna. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  White  Leghorns.  Chix, 
8  weeks  old  pullets.  A  high  class  breeding  farm. 
Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  11c;  Rocks,  Reds  12c;  pullets  $1.10.  CON¬ 
TINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  i  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys — Original 
Gold  Coin  strain,  yearlings  and  young  toms,  bred 
from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio. 

EXCEPTIONALLY  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  _  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 
with  massive  frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs 
75c,  10-$6.  Book  order  now.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
_ EGGS 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  batching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  HELLINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerel  eggs;  mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  pear  guinea  eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEY  Eggs  $8.00, 
$10.00,  $12.00  per  dozen.  Baby  turkeys  hatched 
to  order.  Columbian  Wyandotte  eggs  $3.50  per 
IS;  $10.00  per  100.  MRS.  C.  J.  DOXTATER, 
Willow  Brook  Farm,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  &  Silver  Campine  Eggs 
$2.25—15;  $6.00—50;  $12  per  100.  Also  Anda¬ 
lusian  Cockerels  $4.00.  Parcel  post  paid.  HYDE 
BROS.,  Monterey,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE:  Toulouse  Geese  Eggs — -35c  each. 
White  Leghorn  Hatching  Eggs— One  fifty  per  fif¬ 
teen.  Postpaid.  MARTHA  TAYLOR,  Friend- 
'  ship,  N.  Y. 
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POULTRY— DUCK-TURKEY 

_ _ EGGS  _ 

“Owen  Strain”,  $1.00  per 

15;  $10.00  per  100.  M.  PEARL  FIELD,  East 
Freetown,  New  \ork. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  "Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 

C  ATTENTION  FARMERS— Shorthorn  bulls. 

Splendid  animals.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 

DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

fed*  °f  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc.— use  a 
Gillette  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Macbin  e. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
rnr™?*™  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City.  ' 

ATTENTION — DAIRY  FARMERS  11  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re- 
qunements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT  ~ 

.JJO-  }  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
r.V.r^^T011-  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00, 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

DELCO  PLANT  and  Batteries  $125.  2  Em- 

...  P«mp  engine  and  pipe  $125.  H. 

VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. _ 

_ FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali- 

tornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
^ceding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-tamily 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  .year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  J  he  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — “The 
Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEACRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

222  ACRES,  2  HOUSES,  modern  barn  for  30 
cows,  20  acres  alfalfa,  level  land,  adapted  to 
alfalfa,  wheat,  dairy  and  poultry.  Two  miles  to 
Cornell  University.  Your  children  can  live  at 
home  while  going  through  college.  Price  includ- 
lng  machinery  $60  per  acre.  G.  E.  WARREN, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

FARMS  ALL  SIZES;  Meeting  every  prefer¬ 

ence  and  purse,  in  and  around  the  beautiful  Mo¬ 
hawk  Valley.  PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Can- 
ajoharie,  N.  V. 

^7  ACRE  VALLEY  FARM,  Easy  worked  till¬ 

age,  fruit,  woods,  20  cow  pasture,  concreted  bam 
making  Grade  “A”  milk.  Silo,  Horse  barn,  poul¬ 
try  house.  Garage,  7-room  residence,  poich, 
painted,  all  good  buildings,  running  water,  elec- 
trieity  available.  17  cows,  bull,  4  young  cattle, 
team.  Extensive  equipment,  all  goes  for  $7500. 
Easy  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

FURS— HIDES— SHIPPERS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec- 

in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
\  AH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  —  To  Inoculate  Legumes  —  — - _____  By  Kay  Inman 


TO  BUILD  SOIL 

LE6UMES  NEED  BACTERIA; 
TO  SECURE  BACTERIA 
LEGUMES  NEED 

mtVlATIM 


ctwd^\JM4.  cl  INOCULATION  I 

Cor  each  bushel  of  seed- 

1  1.  TAKE  ONE  QUART  OF  DIRT  FROM 

1  AROUND  THE  ROOTS  OF  THRIFTY, 

1  WELL- INOCULATED, LAST  YEARS 

LEGUMES  <\*  rv*  /v 

MODULES  ON  THE  ROOTS  INDICATE  INOCULATION 

HI,  POP,  N.  (YOU  MEAN  NOODLESM 
LOOK  IT  THE  \\  THEM  AINT  NOOOLES 
BIG  NODDLES  H  —THEM'S 


2.  MIX  THIS  DIRT  WITH  WATER 

TO  THE  CONSISTENCY  OF  THICK  SOUP. 

3.  MIX  YOUR  SEED  THOROUGHLY 

WITH  THiS"SOUP" 

(USE  YOUR  HANDS  FOR  BEST  RESULTS) 


EACH  SEED  has  been 
coated  vj  ith  the  "soup— 
F  SPREAD  ON  CANVAS  OR 
ACLEAN  FLOOR  TO  DRY  ~ 

OUT  OF  THE  SUN 

CSUN  KILLS  BACTERIA) 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  NEED  a  manager,  herdsman  orchard¬ 
man  or  other  farm  help  write  1HE  INSTITOIE 
OF  AGRICULTURE,  INC.,  Box  1/7,  Forest 
Park  Station,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Our 
lists  of  selected  and  classified  farm  nelp  will  be 
found  valuable  to  you. _ _ _ _ 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— Married  poultryman  and  milker. 

Also  married  herdsman  for  purebred  herd.  $80 
to  start  and  privileges.  Can  use  extra  milker  and 
single  man  at  $60.  BOX  415,  c|o  American 
Agriculturist. 

REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  dirt  farmer;  best 
agricultural  county  in  Michigan;  60  miles  from 
Detroit,  near  St.  Clair  River;  80  acres  under 
cultivation;  barn,  fences,  implements.  Married 
man  willing  to  work  on  percentage  basis  pre¬ 
ferred  BOX  411,  cjo  American  Agriculturist. 


SALESMEN  who  come  in  direct  contact  with 

breeders  of  cattle  can  add  substantially  to  their 
income  by  arranging  with  us  for  exclusive  terri¬ 
tory  to  sell  Kine-ol,  an  odorless,  coloness  and 
tasteless  chemical  which  is  guaranteed  to  keep 
flies  irom  stinging  cows.  Also  Ridofly,  a  guar¬ 
anteed  fly  repellant  tor  dairy  and  creamery  use. 
Practically  no  competition  and  very  liberal  com¬ 
mission.  References  required.  Address  AMERI¬ 
CAN  OIL  &  DISINFECTANT  CORP.,  114-5tb 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10— $2.00.  Buckwheat, 
$1  00,  $1.75,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. _ 

PENNA-EXTRACTED  Buckwheat  Honey,  10 
lbs.  $1.80;  5-$1.00,  postpaid.  J.  F.  WOOD¬ 
RUFF,  Powell,  Pa. _ 

PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $2.50  a  gal. 

N.  I*'.  PUTNAM,  So.  Ryegate.  Vt. _ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 
boards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — New 
Stock— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  thousand- 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  SALE — Blacksmith  Shop,  woodwork  shop, 
equipped  with  tools,  shingle  mill  with  40-horse 
steam  power.  For  particulars  write  T.  C.  G1N- 
NEY,  Peterboro,  N.  Y. 

HAY  AND  STRAW  for  dairies,  horses,  cattle. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  GEO.  F.  LOWE  & 
SON,  Fultonville,  N.  Y. 

STOW  S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 

SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  for  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MFG.  CO.,  So.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 

HUMOROUS  Rural  Plays— Catalogue  free. 
HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS.  Mixed  colors. 
Sturdy  New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents. 
Large  single,  20  cents.  PETUNIA  GARDENS, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 

FOR  SALE— Wilson  Soy  Bean  Seed.  Write 
for  sample.  NORMAN  HEDGES,  R-3,  Laurel, 
Delaware. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $4.00 
per  100.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

DAHLIAS,  Gladiolus,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedges, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Ask  for  catalog.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  GARDEN,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

Barley — Clover — Oats 

FOR  SALE — Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new,  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

CORNELLIAN  OATS,  Alpha  Barley,  Best 
varieties  grown.  ELTON  R.  WAGNER,  Youngs- 
town,  N,  Y.  R.  D.  No.  20. _ 

Fruit  Trees  _ 

APPLE  TREES,  2  year  old,  4  to  6  ft.  25c 
each.  Baldwin,  Delicious,  Greening,  McIntosh 
Red,  Spy,  Wealthy.  Peach  trees,  2  to  3)4  ft. 
15c  each.  Elberta  Hale.  Concord  Grape  vines 
10c,  $6  per  100.  Hydrangea  bushes,  25c.  Many 
other  items  at  special  prices.  All  stock  strictly 
first  class  and  guaranteed  true  to  name.  Catalog 
free.  THOMAS  MARKS  &  CO.,  Nurserymen 
and  Fruit  Growers,  Wilson,  Niagara  County,  N. 
YJ _ _ _ _ _ 

FRUIT  TREES  and  plants  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
catalogue.  EDW.  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ma¬ 
ple  St-,  Dansville,  N.  Y. _ 

_ Gladiolus  Bulbs _ 

CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  at  low  prices.  Buy 

only  named  kinds  so  you  will  know  what  you 
are  getting.  Prince  of  Wales  salmon^  pink, 
Bertrex  white,  Schwaben  yellow.  Evelyn  Kirtland 
glistening  pink,  American  Indian  ruffled  red,  50c 
per  dozen.  No  order  filled  for  less  than  50c. 
Order  now.  B.  F.  ADAMS,  West  Edmeston, 
N.  Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED  Gentleman,  bachelor,  strong 
and  healthy,  independent  means,  desires  board  in 
pleasant  country  home.  Loneliness  no  objection. 
Highest  personal  and  financial  references.  Ad¬ 
vertiser  likes  to  keep  busy;  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  gardening,  poultry,  farming;  handy  with 
tools;  might  arrange  to  exchange  so  many  hours 
of  labor  per  day  for  hoard.  BOX  414,  c[o 
American  Agriculturist. 

FULL  CREAM  Minister  Cheese,  average  about 
5  lbs.  apiece,  $2.00  prepaid.  EDMUND  BROWN, 
Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS.— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 

Y.  _ 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Envelopes  bearing 
postage  stamps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  GLAZE, 
Brightwood,  Mass.  


GLADIOIHJS  BULBS— The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT., 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Bock  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  h°wto  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  IPs  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  j.  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

_  Plants _ _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  bead  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  ^  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Elat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  in  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid!  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton,  Ga. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY.  ETC. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Promptly!  Inex¬ 
pensively!  FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_  Miscellaneous _ 

VANCO  LAWN  SEED.  Prepared  from  best 

grades  of  white  clover  and  lawn  grasses.  No 
chaff.  No  dirt.  50c  per  pound  delivered.  ^  Cash 
with  order.  References  if  desired.  HORTON- 
VANN  HD  WE.  CO.,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y, _ 

RED  SPY,  Cortland,  Early  McIntosh,  and  a 
complete  line  of  fruit  trees.  Ornamentals,  Glad¬ 
iolus.  Dahlias,  Canna,  etc.  Catalog  free.  PLEAS¬ 
ANT  VIEW  GARDENS,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington,  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville,  Pa. 

DANISH  BALLHEAD  Cabbage  Seed,  from  a 
heavy  yielding  strain.  $2.50  lb.  postpaid.  C.  J. 
STAFFORD,  R.  No.  3,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY,  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will¬ 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  fro™.  n^w 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please  you.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DISEASE^FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  rasp 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon- 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CuLYii.K,  2oo 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE,  LETTUCE,  Tomato,  plants— 25, 
30c;  50, _  50c;  100,  75c;  500,  $3.00;  1000  $5  00. 
Satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  E.  H.HM, 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 


30  MILLION  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  plants— 
If  you  want  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  out- 
door  grown  plants.  Copenhagen  Market,  ake- 
fields.  Succession,  Flat  Diitch,  Ballhead.  Mail 
prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed  10,000 
$10.00.  Earliest  of  All  and  Golden  Acre,  $2.00 
thousand.  Prompt  Shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  or  money  back.  J.  P.  COUNC1LL 
COMPANY',  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

STRAWBERRY"  PLANTS:  Premier,  best 
early;  Dunlap,  Gibson,  medium;  Aroma,  Gandy, 
late;  50  plants  60c;  100— $1.00.  Champion  Ever- 
bearing  25— 75c;  100— $2.00.  Cuthbert  Red,  Plum 
Farmer  Black,  25— 75c;  100— $2.50.  Asparagus 
Roots  50— $1.00;  100— $1.50.  Prepaid.  A. 
STARR,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


CLARAGE  CORN  holds  World’s  Record— 168 
bushels  per  acre.  DUNLAP  &  SON,  Willianis- 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  leading 
varieties,  Earliana,  Stone,  Acme  and  Greater  Balt¬ 
imore  Tomato  Plants  100,  50c;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25.  Portorican  Yam  Potato  Plants  500,  $1.75; 
1000,  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Packed  damp  moss,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga. 


“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants  Ready— 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Mail  prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed 
10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  Prepaid  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 
Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  WHOLE- 
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The  A.  A.  Tribe 


jL one  Scouts - 

Authorized  Lone  Scout  Amateur 
Publications 

Giarter  No. — • 

6.  Jayhawk  News-Homer  Hatch,  Gridley, 

Kansas  25c  a  year. 

7.  Scout  Items-Irving  C.  Peterson,  Gur¬ 

ney,  Wisconson  35c  a  year.  6  or 
more  pages  6x9. 

8.  Breezy  Scout -Albert  Karalfa,  9403 

Buckeye  Rd..,  Cleveland,  Ohio  25c 
a  year.  15c  for  6  months;  10c  for 
four  months,  Sample  Copy  5c. 

10.  The  Autocrat-Melvin  H.  Gibson,  Box 
55,  Gannett,  Idaho,  25c  a  year-6  or 
more-6xp  pages. 

12.  Arkansas  Scout-Coy  S.  Wallace,  Route 

2,  Magnolia,  Arkansas,  25c  a  year. 
Official  organ  Arkansas  Boosters 
Tribe. 

13.  Black  Hawk  News-Douglas  C.  Pep- 

pard,  4057  N.  Lincoln  St..  Chicago, 
Ill.  25c  a  year.  Twelve  6x9  pages, 
illustrated. 

14.  Maine  Booster  -  E.  Kenneth  Stanley, 

Bethel,  Maine  25c  a  year.  Official 
Organ  Maine  Lone  Scout  Booster 
Club. 

16.  Lone  Scout  Pepper-Arie  Poldevaart, 

Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  25c  a  year.  4  or 
more  6x9  press  printed  pages. 

17.  The  Prairie  Schooner-Richard  A.  Nel¬ 

son,  Ophiem,  Illinois,  25c  a  year.  4 
or  more  6x9  press  printed  pages. 

18.  The  Illini-Edward  A.  Bangs  6250  Mag¬ 

nolia  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  25c  for 
6  months.  Official  organ  of  Council 
District  No.  10. 

26.  National  Scout-Frederick  R.  Kruelle, 
3  Grindon  Ave.  Lauraville.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  35c  a  year.  8  or  more 
pages  71/ 2x10. 

28.  Handy  Craftsman-Anton  Watkins,  Box 

307,  Easton,  Pa.,  25c  a  year.  8  or 
more  pages  of  news  and  stories. 

29.  The  Kokonut-Spencer  Coleman,  1106 

Horatio  St.,  Tampa,  Florida,  25c  a 
year.  Official  organ  of  Council  5. 


Success  Talks  for  Farm  Boys 


Secretary  Sardine’s  Suggestions 

IF  I  have  any  suggestions  to  make  for 

your  success  they  are  these : 

Learn  all  you  can.  Ignorance  has  no 
place  in  the  United  States,  least  of  all  on 
the  farms.  Farming  requires  intelligence 
and  study. 

Stick  to  your  job.  There  are  tiresome, 
monotonous  thi  n  g  s 
about  every  line  o  f 
work.  The  man  who 
succeeds  is  the  man 
who  goes  ahead  with 
his  work  regardless  of 
difficulties. 

Leant  to  work  with 
other  people.  Co¬ 
operation  means  much 
to  farmers  novf.  It  is 
going  to  mean  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  future.  Cooperation  is 
successful  only  when  people  have  develop¬ 
ed  the  readiness  to  work  together.  It  is 
easiest  to  learn  this  when  you  are  young. 

The  best  success  to  every  one  of  you  in 
every  one  of  your  fine  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Jardine 

Hon.  W.  M.  Jardine,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Coolidge,  was  bom  in  Idaho,  June  16,  1879 
and  lived  and  worked  on  ranches  in  that 
state  and  Montana  until  he  was  20  years 
old,  graduating  in  agriculture  at  Utah 
Agricultural  College  in  1904.  Beginning 
as  cerealist  of  Kansas  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  1907,  he  was  successively  agronomist, 
acting  director  and  dean  of  agriculture, 
then  director  and  dean,  and  then  president. 

(.Standard  Farm  Paper  Editorial  Servict. 

Copy  right ,  1926  by  Clarence  Poe). 


W.  M.  Jardink 


--Boy  Scouts 

35.  The  Chronicle  -  Frank  Herget,  553 
Suffolk  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  25c  a 
year.  Bi-monthly.  Official  organ  of 
Soo  Wigwam. 

46.  American  Scout-Dwight  Oxley,  1203 

Carlos  Ave.,  Wichita,  Kansas  10c 
a  year.  Official  organ  Sunflower 
Klub. 

47.  Oneida  Scout  -  Hamilton  Simonds, 

Rinelander,  Wisconsin,  40c  a  year-25 
6  mo.  6  or  more  9x6  press  printed. 

48.  Scoutlife- Walter  E.  Scott,  2605  Elm 

St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

49.  Dixie  Scout-Bernard  Guthrie,  Box  161, 

Jasper,  Ala.,  15c  for  six  months. 
Four  or  more  press  printed  6x9 
pages. 

50.  Nebraska  Lone  Scout-Vernon  Wertz, 

Page,  Nebr.,  20c  a  jrear;  10c  for 
four  months.  Official  organ  Bobcat 
Tribe.  Four  or  more  press  printed 
5x7  pages. 

51.  Patmetto  Pals-Grady  Graham,  Seneca, 

So.  Car.,  25c  a  year.  Eight  or  more 
press  printed  414x5^4  pages. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  L.  S.  Editor  and  Scouts: 

I  hereby  accept  Harry  Phillip’s  challenge 
to  a  boosting  contest.  Come  on,  fellows: 
Let’s  make  him  Jump  to  win  it. 

I  agree  with  Harold  Bishop  that  the  Lone 
Scout  column  means  a  lot  to  us  scouts  and 
hope  that  you  do  not  discontinue  it.  I 
know  that  I  would  probably  never  have 
Joined  the  scouts  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
column  and  1  have  enjoyed  it  much..  Let’s 
make  it  bigger  instead  of  discontinuing  it. 
I  think  the  Editor  will  give  us  the  space  if 
we  show  him  it  is  worth  while  but  we  will 
have  to  make  things  hum. 

Let  every  member  try  to  get  at  least  one 
new  member  during  the  next  year  and  get 
him  started  on  his  degrees.  This  last  is 
important  for  there  are  many  who  Join 
the  scouts  who  never  do  anything  after 
they  send  in  their  application  blanks.  Write 
the  Editor  once  in  a  while  and  tell  him 
how  you  are  coming  in  your  scouting  and 
don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  him  for  advice,  he 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Send  in 
some  good  articles  for  the  column.  Make 
them  real  scouting  articles,  about  camping, 
the  degrees,  signaling,  first  aid,  building 
shanties,  swimming,  skating,  nature,  etc. 
Send  in  pictures,  drawings,  cartoons  and 
poems,  too.  If  possible,  Illustrate  your 
articles  with  drawings  or  snapshots. 

Scou'tingly, 

FRANK  T.  VAUGHN.  LSD-O. 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  R.  5 
(5  points) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


VEGETABLE  SEEDLINGS— Ready  to  trans- 
ilant  or  pot.  Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Peppers.  AH 
rarieties  $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  Egg  Plant, 
salvia,  Aster  $5.00  per  1000.  Prepaid  by  Parcel 
Post.  Send  for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PALL  r. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


Seed  Potatoes 


POTATOES — EARLY  IRISH  Cobblers,  hill- 

selected,  official  yield  443  bu.  per  acre.  Russets. 
Ml  raised  from  certified  seed.  WM.  JONES, 
rruxton,  N.  Y.  , 


TOBACCO 


FREE:  One  pound  tobacco  and  pipe  for  ten 

names  pipe  smokers  or  chewers  with  order  p 
4  pounds  Homespun  tobacco  at  $1.0U-  * 

when  received.  FARMERS  UNION,  D9, 
Paducah,  Kentucky. 


"GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  *  TOBACCO. 

Shewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking. 

M  50  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received,  urn* 
ED  FARMERS.  Bardwell.  Kentucky.  ... - 

"SEND  US  5  Names  of  tobacco  users  with  or- 

3er  for  4  lbs.  of  our  tobacco  for  $L00  a 
in  extra  pound  free.  Pay  V)ien  pnff,icab 
RMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducan, 


Ky- 


)MESPUN  TOBACCO:  Long,  bright  Burley 

cigarette  or  pipe,  5  lb.  $L75,  ten  *Best 
ette  case  free  with  10  lb.  _  Buue 
:  chewing,  5  lb.  $1.25.  Smoking,  5 
free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  *  ay  i 
ir.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky-  


WOMEN’S  WANTS  

JY  DIRECT  FROM  MAUFACTCR||C> 

barrel  or  case  Pack*£n  w  -  J?  “ Contains 
)S.  Not  less  than  100  pieces. 

,  saucers,  various  sized  P,at-e=’  etc. 

e  dishes,  platters,  sugars,  creamers, 
e  $5.50  per  barrel.  Same  conditions  on  u 
sd  ware  $9.00  per  barrel.  ct  ser- 

ttractful  100  piece  gold  Ljnd  ^m  ®  $12.00. 

for  twelve  people.  Guaranteeu,  v  oney 
I  $5.50,  $9 .00.  or  $12  00  check  or  ^ 
r.  If  freight  is  over _  $1-00  p  '  r  ware- 
.  Barrels  unlimited.  Shpped  from 
es,  Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CH 
dPANY,  Dept.  D.,  541  Atlantic  Ate.,  ^ 
Mass. 


HCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cent!=,t0  ‘cales. 
package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  Iw()RK 
money’s  worth  every  time.  PAIL 
Meriden,  Conn. 


COMPANY" 


•rockery 


“BARREL  OF  Slightly  Imperfected  c »  ^ 

ontaining  over  100  useful tmIkER  BROTH- 

aid.  Circular  on  request  WIN  1KEE 
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Service  Bureau  * 

^  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Beakes  Dairy  Co.  Pays  Workersbtmy,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 


for  Filling  Ice  House 

I  wish  to  say  you  were  slightly  misin¬ 
formed  when  you  said  in  the  issue  of  March 
12,  that  Beakes  Dairy  Company  was  meet¬ 
ing  all  obligations  when  due.  They  owe 
labormen  in  and  around  Merrickville,  over 
$500,  for  filling  their  ice  house  at  the  Mer¬ 
rickville  plant.  This  labor  was  performed 
about  the  middle  of  January.  To  date  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  any  settlement. 

The  Service  Bureau  wrote  the  Beakes 
Dairy  Company  of  the  facts  contained 
in  the  above  communication.  We  are 
very  glad  to  publish  a  letter  received 
from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Beakes 
Dairy  Company  replying  to  the  com¬ 
plaint.  It  is  as  follows: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  March 
17th  enclosing  clipping  from  the  “American 
Agriculturist”,  and  wish  to  thank  you  for 
informing  us  of  the  contents  of  letter  you 

received  from  Mr.  -  of  Merrickville, 

N.  Y. 

We  have  investigated  statements  made 

by  Mr.  -  and  find  that  he  was  correct 

in  stating  that  the  labor  checks  for  filling 
Ice  house  at  Merrickville  had  not  been  paid. 

We  have  sent  a  check  to  our  Superin¬ 
tendent  at  Merrickville  to  pay  these  men 
off,  and  there  should  be  no  further  cause 
for  complaint. 

This  information  will 'set  at  rest  any 
rumors  in  the  vicinity  of  Merrickville, 
that  the  Beakes  Dairy  Company  is  not 
meeting  its  obligations.  It  substantiates 
the  statements  made  in  the  issue  of 
March  12,  that  the  company  is  now  on 
a  sound  financial  basis. 


ing  Mr.  Winklehofer,  dispenser  of  justice 
and  fine  dinners  at  Cranbury  Inn.  I  had 
not  talked  with  Mr.  Winklehofer  very 
long  before  I  realized  that  in  this  man  the 
community  has  a  most  efficient  justice. 
One  thing  is  certain  and  that  is,  if 


New  Jersey  Chicken  Thief  in 
A.  A.  Net 

( Continued  -from  page  i) 

the  police  could  make  the  arrest. 

Mr.  Brabston  was  determined  not  to  let 
the  case  drop.  It  was  during  the  third 
week  in  March  that  he  learned  that  Hen¬ 
derson  was  back  again  over  at  his  old 
hangout  on  the  Friendship  Road.  This 
time,  however,  not  a  moment  was  lost. 
The  State  Police  were  informed  and 
Corporal  Cibulla,  in  charge  of  head¬ 
quarters  at  Hightstown,  immediately  de¬ 
tailed  Trooper  Metrione  to  the  task.  From 
then  on  it  was  hardly  a  matter  of  more 
than  minutes  before  Henderson  was  ar¬ 
rested.  He  was  immediately  taken  before 
Justice  Winklehoefer  in  his  office  at  Cran¬ 
bury  Inn. 

Before  the  case  was  finally  disposed  of, 
word  came  from  another  section.  Two 
colored  men  were  engaged  in  a  ruckus, 
earnestly  endeavoring  to  eliminate  each 
other  from  current  events.  Henderson 
was  placed  under  heavy  guard  while  the 
officers  hastened  to  the  new  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion.  Eventually,  however,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  term  in  the  Middlesex  County 
Workhouse. 

Not  Mr.  Brabston’s  First  Loss 

B  is  well  to  mention  here  that  Con- 
t>elly  vvas  not  arrested.  Since  the  theft  of 
the  chickens  he  has  evidently  been  plying 
his  trade  in  other  parts,  for  it  is  reported 
that  he  is  now  serving  five  years  in 
New  York  jail  for  stealing  clothing. 

^  his  is  not  the  first  experience  Mr. 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  March 

Paid  to  December,  1926  . $52,138.00 

Paid  in  Jan.  &  Feb.,- 1927  _  7,529.24 

Paid  during  March,  1927  .  1,664.26 

TOTAL  TO  DATE  . $61,332.40 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid  During 
March,  1927 

Effa  Randall,  Pierrepont  Manor, 

N.  Y . $130.00 

Auto  skidded,  injured. 

Geo.  Washburn,  Ceres,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Car  turned  over,  injured. 

Elvin  Dearstyne,  Schoharie,  N.  Y.  77.14 
Thrown  from  car,  leg  sprained. 

J.  G.  Evershed,  Pittsford,  N.  Y.  32.86 
Car  overturned,  left  thigh  hurt. 

W.  R.  Poyer,  Newton,  N.  J .  60.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  rib. 
Catherine  Adams,  Unadilla  Forks, 

N.  Y .  30.00 

Auto  collision — abdomen,  arms  and  legs  in¬ 
jured. 

W.  E.  Rolison,  Mecklenburg,  N.Y.  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Briggs,  Grahamsviile, 

N.  Y . 20.00 

Sleigh  upset — injuries  to  face. 

P.  C.  Gunther,  Sardinia,  N.  Y.  ...  70.00 

Cutter  struck  by  auto. 

A.  C.  Reed,  Livonia,  N.  Y . .  20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — bruised  knee. 

Geo.  Williams,  Woodhull,  N.  Y.  ..  20.00 

Auto  struck  by  train — contusions. 

H.  Brandow,  Gilboa,  N.  Y .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — bruised. 

Mary  Lynch,  Towanda,  Pa .  60.00 

Thrown  from  cutter — factured  arm. 

Arthur  Preston,  Cuyier,  N.  Y.  ..  20.00 

Throivn  from  sleigh — fractured  ribs. 

R.  T.  Searle,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  . .  57.14 

Car  struck  by  train — bruised. 

Walter  Wirehouse,  Clinton  Cor¬ 
ners,  N.  Y .  42.86 

Thrown  from  bobsled — contusions. 

B.  Williams,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y...  130.00 
Thrown  from  truck — contusion  of  brain. 

Charles  Collins,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ..  72.86 
Auto  struck  by  street  car— contusions. 

G.  E.  Coleman,  Perry,  N.  Y .  85.71 

Buggy  struck  by  auto — severe  injuries. 

Guiseppe  Gioia,  LeRoy,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  collision — fractured  skull. 

F.  C.  Bell,  Glen,  N.  Y .  95.71 

Car  struck  by  truck — severe  injuries. 

J.  E.  Hitchcock,  Sherman,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Thrown  from  car — Paralyzed. 

F.  E.  Newcombe,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Thrown  from  load  of  hay — dislocated 
shoulder. 

John  Wilcox,  Arkport,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — contusion  right  leg. 

S.  R.  VanLoon,  Alpine,  N.  Y. _  40.00 

Tipped  over  in  cutter — fractured  arm. 

Philip  Osborn,  Washington,  N.  J.  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — spraitied  knee  and 
ankle. 

Louise  M.  Elston,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  74.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  arm. 

Jacob  Ciarisse,  Williamson,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Thrown  from  wagon— injured  side. 

F.  F.  Waite,  New  Albion,  N.  Y.  ,,  -40.00 
Thrown  from  car — fractured  wrist.' 

H.  F.  Urian,  Cheswoid,  Del .  14.28 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

G.  M.  Robinson,  Cooperstown, 

N.  Y .  57.14 

Thrown  from  truck — lacerated  thigh. 

Daniel  Hudbert,  Troupsburg,  N.Y.  70.00 
Thrown  from  utagon — bruised  shoulder, 
spine.  , - 

Mrs.  Mary  Wrycza,  Darien  Cen¬ 
ter,  N.  Y .  20.00 

Auto  accident — contused  shoulder. 

$1664.26 


tioning  them,  the  justice  gave  a  great  deal 
of  credit  to  Corporal  Cibulla  of  the  State 
Police  and  his  assistants,  Trooper  Me¬ 
trione  and  Smith.  I  asked  Mr.  Winkle¬ 
hofer  if  most  of  these  crimes  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  foreigners  from  nearby  cities 
such  as  New  Brunswick  or  whether  it  was 
“local  talent”,  if  it  could  be  called  such. 
He  said  it  was  local.  Perhaps  the  term 
“native”  would  better  describe  it. 

State  Police  Always  Available 

From  Cranbury  we  drove  over  to 
Hightstown  where  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  Trooper  Metrione  and  his  partner 
Smith.  Woe  unto  him  who  picks  a  quarrel 
with  these  fellows.  Physically  and  other¬ 
wise  they  are  equipped  to  meet  any  situa¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  Corporal  Cibulla 
was  in  Princeton,  so  I  did  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  talk  with  him.  Both  Metrione 
and  Smith  expressed  the  opinion  that 
farmers  seem  to  be  reluctant  to  report  their 
losses  to  the  police  immediately  after  the 
theft  has  been  committed.  Sometimes  they 
wait  a  couple  of  weeks  and  then  the  trail 
has  become  cold.  Strange  to  say  there  are 
still  some  people  who  do  not  know  of  the 
State  Police.  Metrione  mentioned  an  ex¬ 
perience  he  recently  had  in  a  remote  sec¬ 
tion^  where  a  farmer’s  wife  asked  him  if 
he  was  a  soldier.  She  had  never  heard 
of  the  State  Police.  “We  are  always  on 
call,”  said  Metrione,  “if  they  will  only 
call  us.  Every  telephone  central  knows 
where  we  are  located. 

From  Hightstown  we  drove  to  the 
county  workhouse  where  Henderson, 
husky  young  lad  of  23,  is  now  serving 
time.  He  was  one  of  a  small  gang  at 
work  setting  out  a  young  orchard  in  a 
field  adjacent  to  the  workhouse  grounds. 
I  asked  Henderson  how  he  happened  into 
this  mess.  “Bad  liquor  and  bad  company,” 
he  replied  shortly.  There  is  the  answer 
to  a  lot  of  crimes  and  the  downfall  of  a 
great  many  good  boys.  This  is  not  Hen¬ 
derson’s  first  offense.  I  was  informed  that 
he  faces  additional  charges  when  he  com 
pletes  this  sentence.  He  has  a  bad  record 
all  traceable  to  the  same  source. 

Is  Punishment  Severe  Enough? 

There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  punishment  meted  out  to  the  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  is  in  keeping  with  their 
crime.  They  certainly  do  not  hurt  them 
selves  as  they  work,  being  past  masters  at 
the  art  of  slow-motion.  They  have  good 
quarters  and  good  food.  Are  they  really 
punished?  The  warden  and  his  aids  have 
no  small  job.  It  is  a  wonder  that  stjch  a 
large  group  of  prisoners,  some  of  them 
desperate  criminals,  can  be  kept  under 
control  with  present  facilities.  They  are 
not  confined  to  individual  cells.  They 
work  in  gangs  and  it  is  not  difficult  for 
outsiders  to  smuggle  aid  to  them,  even  fire¬ 
arms.  Perhaps  it  is  the  thought  that  the 
State  Police  are  ever  on  their  trail  that 
makes  the  criminal  hesitate  to  attempt  a 
wholesale  break. 

And  now  back  to  Mr.  Brabston.  The 
rewards  of  $100  is  his.  It  may  help  to 
replace  that  part  of  Mrs.  Brabston’s  flock 
that  she  worked  so  hard  to  raise,  only  to 

_ have  a  gang  of  young  thieves  take  it  away 

— steal  it.  Let  other  thieves  take  heed, 
a  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  country  will  knowing  what  has  happened  in  this  case, 

aid  the  State  Police  as  Mr.  Brabston  did,  that  where  the  farm  bears  the  American 

Brabston16  t,"0*  eM)enen<;£,  Mr-  Mr.  Winklehofer  will  see  that  they  get  the  Agriculturist  Service  Bureau  sign,  the 

Five  ve,"  f-  Iw  C,  C  1"  ?.*"“•  lim!t-  He  has  ”°  sympathy  for  thicken  odds  are  against  them.  However,  it  is 

magnfficenf  w UA  thpif  “£  r  thieves  or  any  other  thieves,  for  that  up  to  the  farmer  himself  to  take  an  active 

Bratton  P1pmo.utk  Rockf  *Mr'  matter.  part.  Nothing  can  be  done  unless  he 

This  spf-n  it  s  va  ue  .  em  at  $35°*  Other  cases  that  have  been  handled  dur-  shows  a  real  personal  interest  in  the 

inJ\f?  ,T  m«stLdlscoura^  ing  the  past  year  were  recalled.  In  men-  matter, 

particularly  for  Mrs.  Brabston,  who 

y  the  way  is  the  keeper  of  the  flock. 
rs-  Brabston  has  lost  much  of  her 
enthusiasm  and  she  really  cannot  be 
criticized  for  feeling  that  it  is  quite  use- 
ess  to  try  to  do  much  with  a  flock  in 
V]ew  of  such  circumstances. 

However,  because  of  the  active  work 
.?l.  the  State  Police  and  other  agencies, 
c  jcken  thieves  will  soon  realize  that  the 
ennie  carries  serious  consequences  and 
e>  will  think  twice  before  they  pull  a 
p1"’  specially  on  an  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  protected  farm. 

^  !ter  going  over  the  story,  Mr.  Brabs-  -  , 

011  and  his  daughter  drove  me  to  Cran-  -  A  fac-sfmHe  of  the  Reward  Check  eent  to  Mr.  Braboton. 
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IF  you  haven’t  a  good  work 
bench  on  your  place,  you 
don’t  know  what  you  are 
missing.  Why  not  put  in  one 
and  fix  it  up  with  enough  tools 
and  equipment  so  that  you  can 
easily  do  all  the  odd  repair  jobs 
around  the  house  and  bam  and 
your  machinery,  and  make  it 
easier  to  keep  things  in  first 
class  shape?  A  few  odd  pieces 
of  lumber  strongly  bolted  to¬ 
gether  will  make  your  bench. 
Then  you  should  have  a  good 
utility  vise  that  you  can  use  for 
both  wood  working  and  mechan¬ 
ical  repair  work.  Step  into  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
the  next  time  you  are  near  it 
and  ask  to  see  one  of  these  vises. 
You  will  also  find  other  good 
tools  that  you  will  want,  such 
as  saws,  hammers,  draw  shaves, 
ratchet  braces,  hand  drills,  drills, 
bits,  chisels,  etc.  We  suggest 
that  you  have  a  good  light  if 
you  are  not  equipped  with 
electricity,  like  a  gasoline  lan¬ 
tern  that  you  fasten  perma¬ 
nently  over  the  bench  so  that 
you  can  work  evenings  when 
necessary.  If  you  like  to  do 
wood  working  why  not  also  have 
a  carpenter’s  vise  and  a  good 
mitre  box  so  that  you  can  repair 
furniture  or  build  cupboards 
and  other  things  for  your  house. 
You  will  get  mighty  good  tools 
at  one  of  these  “tag”  stores  and 
the  prices  will  be  lower  than  you 
will  pay  elsewhere,  for  the  quali¬ 
ty  will  be  of  that  dependable 
kind  that  makes  them  last  for  a 
long  time.  It  is  the  best  place 
to  buy  tools. 
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“Beau  Geste^ 

( Continued  from  page  24) 

Thief!  the  wave  of  shouting,  gesticulat¬ 
ing  men  swept  over  the  two  and  bore 
one  of  them  to  the  surface.  It  was 
neither  Guantaio  nor  Colonna,  neither 
Gotto  nor  Vogue— one  of  whom  I  had 
fully  expected  to  see. 

White-faced,  struggling,  imploring,  in 
the  grip  of  a  dozen  indignantly  outraged 
an-  savagely  ferocious  legionnaires,  was 
a  man  from  the  next  room. 

I  looked  around  for  Boldini. 

He  was  sound  asleep  in  his  bed!  And 
so  was  Corporal  Dupre  in  his,  and  \Hth 
his  face  to  the  wall— both  of  them  men 
whom  the  squeak  of  a  mouse  would 
awaken. 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  sceleratr 
shouted  half  a  score  of  fierce  voices  as 
the  man  was  pulled  hither  and  thither, 
buffeted,  shaken,  and  savagely  struck. 

“Speak  up,  you  Brown.  What  about 
it?"  roared  Schwartz,  who  had  got  the 
man  by  the  throat.  “Was  he  stealing?” 

“On  the  table  with  him/  yelled 
Brandt. 

“Yes,  come  on.  Crucify  the  swine,” 
bawled  the  huge  bearded  Schwartz, 
shaking  his  victim  as  a  terrier  shakes 
a  rat. 

Hank,  followed  by  Buddy,  barged  into 
the  middle  of  the  scrum,  throwing  men 
right  and  left. 

“  ‘Tain’t  one  of  Boldini’s  outfit,”  I 
heard  Buddy  say. 

*  *  * 

“Give  the  guy  a  fair  trial,”  shouted 
Hank.  “Lynchin’  fer  hoss-thieves  an' 
sich — but  give  him  a  trial,”  and  he  seiz¬ 
ed  the  man  himself.  “Cough  it  up 
quick,”  he  said  to  the  terrified  wretch, 
who  seemed  about  to  faint. 

“I  lost  my  way,”  screamed  the  pris¬ 
oner. 

“And  found  it  to  the  bed  of  a  man 
w1  has  money,”  laughed  a  voice.  “Le¬ 
gion  law!  On  the  table  with  him!” 

Michael  jumped  on  the  table. 

“Silence,  you  fools!”  he  shouted.  “Lis¬ 
ten!”  and  the  crowd  listened.  “I  woke 
up  and  found  the  man  feeling  under  ray 
pillow.  I  thought  he  was  somebody  be¬ 
longing  to  the  room.  Somebody  I  have 
been  waiting  for.  Well — he  isn’t.  Let 
him  go — he  won’t  come  again.  .  .  .” 

At  that  there  was  a  perfect  yell  of  de¬ 
rision  and  execration,  and  Michael  was 
sent  flying  by  a  rush  of  angry  men. 

While  he,  Digby,  and  I  were  strug¬ 
gling  to  get  to  the  table,  the  thief  was 
flung  on  to  it  and  held  down;  a  bayonet 
was  driven  through  each  of  his  hands, 
another  through  each  of  his  ears,  and 
he  lay  moaning  and  begging  for  mercy. 
As  I  got  to  the  table,  sick  with  disgust, 
with  some  idea  of  rescuing  the  poor 
beast,  I  was  seized  from  behind  and 


In 

your  next  motor  car 
get  the  protection  of 
the  famous  Sealed 
Chassis  -  -  -*  -*  -» 


Each  Bnick  operating  unit 
is  sealed  inside  a  dust-proof* 
water-tight  housing  to  protect 
these  vital  parts  from  wear 

y  *  y 


flung  away  again. 

“Lie  there  and  think  about  it,  you 
thieving  cur,”  shouted  Schwartz  to  the 
thief. 

“Stop  your  snivelling — or  I’ll  put  an¬ 
other  through  your  throat,”  growled 
Brandt. 

Hank  seized  me  as  I  knocked  Haff 
down. 

“Let  be,  Johnny,”  he  said,  enveloping 
me  in  a  bear’s  hug.  “It’s  the  salootary 
custom  of  the  country.  They  discour¬ 
ages  thievin’  in  these  parts.  But  I 
wish  it  was  Boldini  they  was  lynch- 

•  1  )) 

in  .  .  .  . 

I  tried  to  shake  him  off,  as  I  saw 
M’chael  spring  on  Schwartz  like  a  tiger. 

There  was  a  sudden  cry  cf  “Guard! 
a  swift  rush  in  all  directions,  and  the 
guard  tramped  in,  to  find  a  silent  room 
—full  of  sleeping  men — in  the  midst  of 
which  were  we  three  pulling  bayonets 
out  a  white  wooden  table,  and  a  whiter 
whimpering  man. 

“What’s  this?”  said  the  Corporal  of 
th  Guard.  ... 

“An  accident,”  he  answered  himself, 
and.  completely  ignoring  me,  he  turned 
to  the  stolid  guard,  gave  the  curt  order: 

“To  the  hospital,”  and  the  guard  part¬ 
ly  led.  and  partly  carried,  the  wretched 
cr  eat  tire.  away. 

What  his  name -was,*  whether  die  was 
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merely  trying  to  rob  a  man  known  to 
have  money,  I  did  not  know. 

Talking  the  affair  over  the  next  day, 
none  of  us  could  remember  having  seen 
Guantaio  or  Colonna  in  the  fray,  so  I 
concluded  that,  like  Boldinin,  they  had 
decided  not  to  be  awakened  by  the 
noise. 

As  all  the  old  legonnaires  prophesied 
would  be  the  case,  we  heard  nothing 
whatever  from  the  authorities  about  the 
riot  and  the  assault  upon  the  thief. 
Clearly  it  was  considered  best  to  let  the 
men  enforce  their  own  laws  as  they 
thought  fit,  provided  those  laws  were 
reasonable  and  in  the  public  interest. 

When  the  injured  man  came  out  of 
•hospital,  we  took  an  interest  in  his 
movements.  He  proved  to  be  a  Portu¬ 
guese  named  Bolidar,  a  wharf-rat--dock- 
er  from  Lisbon,  aqd  c|uite  .probably  an 

«  ...  „  i  f  naif  nvim  a  T-f  A  ctlirL'  t  D 


his  absurd  tale  that  he  had  mistaken  the 
room  and  was  feeling  his  way  into  what 
he  thought  was  his  own  bed. 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  either  staunch  to  his  confederates, 
or  else  afraid  to  implicate  them.  We 
saw  more  of  him  later  at  Zinderneuf. 

“Leave  him  to  me,”  said  Buddy.  “I’ll 
loosen  his  tongue — the  miserable  hood¬ 
lum.  One  night  that  dago  swine  is 
agwine  to  tell  me  an’  Hank  the  secrets 
of  his  lovin’  heart.  .  .  ” 

What  we  did  gather,  a  week  or  two 
later,  was  that  we  were  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  gang  of  international  crooks  and 
jewel-thieves  in  Europe,  and  had  got 
away  with  a  diamond  worth  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  francs.  With  this  we  had  sought 
safety  in  the  Legion,  that  we  might  lie 
low  until  the  affair  was  forgotten,  and 
then  ^sell  the  diamond  .whole,  or  have  it 


Buddy  solemnly  informed  me  that 
Bolidar  knew  all  this  “for  certain.  Bo  1 
dar  had  got  it  from  a  friend  of  ours. 
No— no  names— but  if  Hank  and  Buddy 
could  get  the  diamond— “rescue  ‘ 

from  the  rascals — he,  Bolidar,  was  1,1  , 
position  to  promise  them  a  tucusat 
francs,  and  the  protection  of  so'-ne0 
who  was  in  a  position  to  protect  thenV. 

“So  there  you  are,  pard,”  cone  1. 
Buddy,  with  an  amused  grin.  And  : 
yve  were.  tjie 

But  only  for  another  month.  - 
end  of  that  time  we  found  oursep 
the  selected  draft  under  orders  01  e 
south,  and  our  chance  had  come  o  • 
ning  that  distinction,  decoration, 
promotion  which  was.  to  bp  our  B . 
on  the  Path  of ‘Glory— which  was  to  < 

not  to  the  grave  but  .to  fame  an 
tune. 


Founded  in  1842 


On  board  the  Agriculturist  Special  through 

Mexico: 

ALTHOUGH  we  are  having  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity  to  see  and  to 
study  the  problems  of  this  great 
neighbor  country  of  ours,  I  do 
not  want  to  be  numbered  among  those 
tourists  who  think  that  they  know  all 
about  a  country,  its  problems  and  their 
solution  because  they  have  traveled  hur¬ 
riedly  through  it.  These  are  indeed 
notes.  But  they  are  based  on  as  careful 
observations  as  can  be  made  during  our 
stops  in  more  than  twenty  cities  and 
towns  and  many  miles  of  driving  to  farms. 
They  are  also  based  upon  conversations 
with  Americans  residing  here  (unfortun¬ 
ately  we  cannot  talk  with  native  farmers, 
not  knowing  their  language)  and  with 
representatives  of  the  Mexican  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  of  American  and 
Mexican  railroads  who  are  with  us  on  our 
special  train. 

If  you  will  take  your  map  of  Mexico 
you  will  see  that  this  country  extends 
southward  from  the  United  States  neatly 
fifteen  hundred  miles  to  Guatemala.  Its 
capital,  Mexico  Gity  is  nearly  one  thous¬ 
and  miles  south  of  the  Texas  border. 
From  nearly  twelve  hundred  miles  in 
width  on  the  rorth,  Mexico,  which  is  shaped 
somewhat  like  a  shoe, 

narrows  to  about  five  _ _ 

hundred  miles  from  East 

to  West  near  its  capital 

while  near  its  toe  it  is  ^  I  I 

not  more  than  one  him-  S  )  . 

dred  miles  from  ocean  to  I|| 

ocean.  The  central  part  M 

of  Mexico  is  a  vast  pi  a-  li 

teau  with  many  mountain  M  .  -  £ 

ranges  across  it  and  II 

bordered  on  both  the  J§  fml 


feet  above  the  sea  on  the  first  tableland. 
Thence  we  climbed  westward  again  to  San 
Luis  Potosi,  about  600  feet,  on  southward 
to  Celava  and  up  into  the  rich  valley  in 
which  the  great  Mexican  capital  with  its 
nearly  a  million  people  lies  7349  feet  above 
the  sea.  Here  I  am  writing  these  notes  in 
which  I  will  try  to  tell  you  a  few  of  the 
many  things  we  have  seen  so  far.  Next 
week  I  will  tell  you  of  the  south  and  west 
and  after  that  something  of  the  problems 
here  and  the  Mexican  government's  plans 
for  their  solution.  We  have  already  spent 
a  half  day  with  Mexico’s  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Luis  L.  Leon,  and  today  met  Pres¬ 
ident  Calles  (pronounced  Ki-yes),  him¬ 
self. 

Mexico  is  a  very  rich  country,  only 
partially  developed  and  with  enormous  re¬ 
sources.  Most  of  us  have  probably  read  of 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  the  Aztecs  whom 
Cortez  conquered  in  1519,  and  we  have 
perhaps  thought  that  this  ruthless  Span¬ 
iard  completely  looted  the  land.  He  and 
his  successors  did  take  all  they  could  get, 
but  there  are  still  riches  of  gold  and  silver, 
iron  and  copper,  oil  and  other 
valuable  materials  in  its 
mountains  beyond  what  has 


Above: 

In  Mexico  the  crooked  stick 
is  still  used  as  a  plow  just  as  it 
was  in  the  Holy  Land  before  the 
time  of  Christ. 


Left: 

A  typical  Mexican  peon  farm 
er  and  his  family. 
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Shall  We  Drop  Apple  Grading  Laws? 

Further  Suggestions  lor  Solving  the  Apple  Marketing  Problem 


By  B.  D.  VAN  BUREN 


AFTER  reading  the  article  in  a  recent  is¬ 
sue  of  American  Agriculturist  by 
George  Snyder  of  Orleans  County,  I 
wrote  down  a  few  notes  that  I  believe 
have  considerable  bearing  on  the  situation.  These 
are  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a  commercial 
grower  as  well  as  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  enforcing  the  present 
New  York  State  apple  grading  law.  I  hope  Mr. 
Snyder’s  article  will  bring  forth  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  present  apple  situation.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  believe  that  it  may  be  several  years  be¬ 
fore  another  similar  and  as  serious  situation  will 
occur.  This  apparently  is  the  year  which  we  have 
been  fearful  might  arrive  at  some  time,  when 
practically  all  the  large  apple  growing  states  come 
across  with  a  big  crop  of  apples. 

G-raft  Or  Cut  Poor  Varieties 

Hie  hazard  of  over  production  may  be  reduced 
by  cutting  out  or  grafting  over  trees  of  poor  and 
practically  worthless  varieties.  Furthermore,  it 
may  be  practical  to  cut  down  old  unprofitable 
trees  or  even  whole  orchards  where  both  the 
spraying  and  harvesting  is  a  costly  and  difficult 
operation,  and  the  possibility  of  the  orchard  show¬ 
ing  a  profit  is  exceedingly  small.  Further,  thin 
out  all  orchards  now  becoming  crowded.  This  will 
reduce  spraying  and  harvesting  costs  and  also  re¬ 
sult  in  apples  of  higher  color"  and  quality.  This 
may  result  in  not  reducing  the  yield  of  high  grade 
fruit  but  will  reduce  costs  materially. 

I  believe  Mr.  Snyder’s  suggestions  concerning 
marketing  by-products  are  to  the  point.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  remember  that  one  fruit  product 
is  supplemented  or  substituted  for  another.  Many 
so-called  fruit  products  are  largely  adulterated 
or  diluted  with  non-fruit  material  of  little  or  no 
food  value,  lliis  is  practically  true  of  many  so- 


Assisfavt  Director ,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  New  York 
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called  fruit  drinks,  jams,  jellies,  etc.  The  stamp¬ 
ing  out  of  this  practice  would  increase  demands 
for  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  general  use  of  so- 
called  “pie  fillers”  is  a  glaring  example  of  this 
adulteration. 

Use  of  Sweet  Cider  Increasing- 

The  use  of  sweet  cider  is  certainly  increasing 
and  many  grocers  are  handling  this  by  quarts  and 
gallons.  The  demand  is  for  sweet  cider  with  no 
preservative  and  they  require  weekly  deliveries  of 
fresh  juice.  Cider  mills  for  the  manufacturing 
of  fresh  juice  are  either  likely  to  be  operated 
over  a  much  longer  period  and"  part  of  time  on 
stored  apples  or  it  may  be  that  fresh  cider  will  be 
immediately  stored  under  low  temperatures  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  sweet  until  used.  It  is 
also  likely  that  the  demand  will  increase  for  high 
grade  juice  made  from  clean  worm  and  rot  free 
apples. 

Mr.  Snyder’s  suggestion  as  to  regulating  the 
grade  of  apples  that  can  be  sold  each  year  f 01- 
other  than  by-product  use,  by  regulation  or  agree¬ 
ment,  sounds  good  but  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  its 
being  workable. 

As  to  the  question  of  State  and  Federal  grades, 
I  agree  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  only  one 
line  of  standard  grades  for  the  State.  However, 
the  point  that  the  reputation  of  Federal  Grades 
is  better  than  that  of  New  York  grades  is  de¬ 
batable.  Both  are  equally  good,  bad  and  indif¬ 
ferent,  and  serious  complaints  have  been  made 
against  both.  All  grades  established  minimum 
requirements  with  tolerances. 

The  minimum  requirements  for  U.  S.  No.  1,  are 
slightly  less  than  for  the  comparable  grade  which 


is  New  York  Standard  A-Grade.  However,  the 
fact  that  minimum  requirements  are  made  in  all 
grades  either  Federal  or  State  does  not  mean 
that  different  packs  of  the  same  grade  will  be  of 
uniform  quality  although  many  growers  as  well 
as  dealers  and  purchasers  evidently  think  so. 

I  have  studied  this  question  for  years  and  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compel  uniformity  of  pack  under  any  practical 
grading  law.  To  illustrate,  grades  specify  mini¬ 
mum  requirements.  A  pack  of  poorly  grown  ap¬ 
ples,  U.  S.  No.  1  or  N.  Y.  Standard  A-Grade, 
may  contain  practically  100%  of  apples  that  will 
just  pass  the  minimum  requirements.  Another 
pack  of  U.  S.  No.  1  or  N.  Y.  Standard  A-Grade, 
of  well  grown  apples  may  contain  practically  no 
apples  that  will  just  pass  the  minimum,  but  fifty 
per  cent  might  be  nearly  good  enough  for 
Fancy”  and  forty  per  cent  might  be  Fancy 
quality.  Now  both  packs  are  properly  branded, 
yet  there  would  be  a  difference  even  in  this  poor 
price  year  of  $1.00  per  barrel  in  market  value, 
which  in  a  high  price  year  would  easily  sro  to 
$2.00. 

Penalize  Packers  for  Misbranding 

Ihe  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
might  help  out  considerably  in  influencing  better 
grading  if  penalties  were  collected  from  the  packer 
in  all  instances  where  misbranded  apples  were 
shipped  in  inter-state  trade.  This  could  be  done 
under  the  pure  food  laws. 

A  good  grade,  covered  by  a  brand,  might  be 
drawn  up  and  its  use  licensed  to  growers  and 
dealers  and  if  rules  and  regulations  were  not  com¬ 
plied  with  the  license  be  cancelled. 

Hie  question  as  to  whether  grading  laws  should 
be  mandatory  or  permissive  is  one  also  open  to 
discussion. 

( Continued  on  gage  7) 


A  Square  Deal  For  Dirt  Road  Farmers 

Emphatic  Letters  From  Farmers  and  Roao  Superintendents 


YOUR  request  of  recent  date  for  my  ex 
perience  as  town  superintendent  of 
highways  came  duly  to  hand.  Now  in 
answering  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I 
have  a  selfish  motive  as  I  am  certain  that 
there  are  other  town  superintendents  who  will 
have  better  methods  than  I  and  will  come  for¬ 
ward  with  them  which  no  doubt  will  be  a  help 
to  me  as  well  as  the  town  of  Bath. 

Our  town  has  207  miles  of  dirt  road  which 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  put  in  about  all  the 
daylight  there  is  in  a  day  in  the  working  sea¬ 
son  to  keep  everything  working  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage.^  The  town  in  Steuben  County  gets 
from  $25  to  $50  per  mile  to  maintain  their  dirt 
roads.  From  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  can  gather  the  state  uses 
$500  per  mile  each  year  on  our 
hard  surfaced  roads.  Also,  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  main¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  their  dirt 
roads  at  an  expense  of  $360  per 
mile,  and  I  have  heard  so  manv 
remark  what  good  dirt  road’s 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has. 

Now  I  want  to  ask,  do  the 
people  living  on  the  dirt  roads 
get  a  square  deal  ?  There  are 
so  many  places  on  our  dirt 
roads  that  if  we  could  have  the 
money  to  put  stone  and  gravel 
on  them  and  make  permanent 
repairs  it  would  be  a  lasting 
help.  I  would  prefer  to  have 
one-half  of  our  county  aid 
money  to  do  this  work  with 
and  build  less  county  aid  road, 
and  think  it  would  give  more 
and  better  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 


When  I  took  charge  of  our  roads  I  was 
determined  to  give  most  of  my  time  to  the 
dirt  roads  as  I  am  only  a  hired  man  for  the 
people  that  live  on  them.  I  hired  a  man  that 
had  twelve  years’  experience  in  building  roads 
to  take  charge  of  building  the  county  aid 
roads.  I  asked  him  to  make  out  a  work  slip 
every  night  so  we  could  know  each  day  how 
much  had  been  done  and  what  it  had  cost  as 
I  think  when  you  keep  the  cost  as  you  pro¬ 
gress  in  your  work  you  not  only  stimulate 
an  interest  but  you  get  better  results. 

However,  from  the  road  that  we  started 
and  finished  we  had  a  nice  sum  left  from  the 
appropriation  made  for  it.  We  knew  what  it 

cost  per  yard  to  put  in 
the  base,  also  what  every 
yard  of  crushed  stone 
for  the  top  cost.  I  was 
told  that  it  cost  more  to 


crush  the  stone  than  to  buy  it  ready  crushed 
and  I  found  that  on  the  first  road  we  finished 
we  saved  $1800  by  crushing  the  stone  our¬ 
selves.  I  also  got  a  lot  of  good  advice  and  help 
from  the  people  that  live  on  the  roads  and  I 
thoroughly  enjoy  working  and  advising  with 
them.  Also,  they  can  tell  a  town  superin¬ 
tendent  conditions  that  exist  when  he  is  not 
there  to  see  them’. 

I  shall  try  this  year  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
work  done  so  that  I  can  report  what  the 
money  has  done.  I  keep  the  cost  of  every 
bridge  we  build  which  helps  me  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  the  next  one.  I  drive  a  light  Ford 
truck  and  carry  with  me  tools  so  that  I  can 
do  a  lot  of  small  jobs  which  count  for  a  lot  as 
I  go  over  the  roads. 

I  think  that  if  our  county  would  have  a  road 
school,  if  it  only  lasted  two  or  three  days,  in 
one  of  the  winter  months  so  that  we  could  get 
together  and  exchange  ideas 
and  methods,  it  would  be  a  lot 
of  help.  After  I  was  elected 
town  superintendent  I  spent  a 
lot  of  time  during  the  winter 
visiting  other  town  superin¬ 
tendents  getting  their  experi¬ 
ence  and  methods. 

Also,  I  wish  to  say  that  our 
county  superintendent  and 
good  roads  committee  as  well 
as  our  town  board  have  all 
done  their  best  to  help  me,  and 
in  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I 
do  not  know  of  any  work  by 
which  an  individual  can  do 
more  for  the  public  than  the 
road  work. — D.  M.  White. 

( Continued  on  page  24) 


It  Takes  Money  to  Make  Good  Dirt  Roads. 
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Is  There  Money  in  Beef  Cattle  in  the  East? 


Experiences  and  Suggestions  from  Successful  Growers 


Editors  Note: — The  business  of  growing  beef  cattle 
for  the  market  is  increasing  in  the  East  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  turning  from  other  lines  of  farming,  particularly 
in  some  sections,  toward  beef  production.  In  order  to 
get  the  facts  from  first  hand  experience,  we  have  written 
to  several  prominent  Eastern  beef  producers  and  have 
some  fine  letters  from  these  men  which  may  answer 
some  of  the  questions  in  your  mind  as  to  the  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  beef  cattle  for  Eastern  farmers. 

Good  Pastures  and  Low  Costs  Will  Do 
the  Trick 

Frank  S.  Hayden,  Wyoming,  AT.  Y. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  receive  your  inquiry  regard¬ 
ing  my  experience  with  beef  cattle  and  to 
note  what  you  say  about  the  increasing .  in¬ 
terest  of  Eastern  farmers  in  beef  production. 
From  1914  to  1919  I  purchased  steers  to  utilize 
pasture  and  feed.  The  quality  was 
usually  so  irregular  that  a  few  would 
lose  what  the  others  gained.  I  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  raising  my  own 
feeders  and  finally  concluded  to  add 
the  pleasure  and  profit  by  using  pure- 
breds. 

From  my  experience  with  steers 
of  various  breeds,  and  after  careful 
study  of  the  breeds  in  the  show-ring 
and  on  the  farm  and  market,  I  chose 
the  Angus  as  best  adapted  to  our 
Eastern  conditions  and  present  mar¬ 
ket  demands  for  early  finished  beef  of 
fine  quality.  My  seven  years  with 
the  “Doddies”  has  confirmed  my 
choice. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  beef 
business  will  draw  their  own  con¬ 
clusions  about  the  profits  in  purebreds 
since  1920.  I  started  about  midway 


between  the  top  and  the  bottom.  I  have  had 
room  and  have  solved  the  depression  problem  by 
letting  the  herd  increase  from  6  to  90,  so  that  my 
profit  or  loss  is  largely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping. 
What  I  have  fatted  have  paid  their  way  and  the 
breeders  sold  have  made  a  reasonable  profit.  I 
feel  that  I  am  facing  an  upward  swing  in  the 
business,  with  a  well  bred  herd.  I  am  more 
optimistic  about  the  future  than  ever. 

During  seven  years  with  a  purebred-  herd,  fol¬ 
lowing  six  with  steers  on  pasture  and  in  the  feed 
lot,  I  have,  naturally,  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  general  phase  of  the  business  for  the  East¬ 
ern  farmer. 

The  need  of  an  alternative  for  dairying  is  quite 
obvious  to  a  casual  observer.  It  is  quite  definitely 
brought  out  by  cost  accounts  kept  by  our  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  on  eighteen 


Good  Pasture  and  good  Silage  make  good  Beef  Cattle 


farms  for  the  last  twelve  years.  These  farms  are, 
admittedly,  above  the  average,  and  yet,  the  records 
show  the  net  income  per  hour  of  man  labor  spent 
on  dairy  cows  to  average  27 c  with  fluctuations  of 
from  ioc  to  35c  per  hour  in  different  years.  Dur¬ 
ing  these  twelve  years  on  these  good  farms,  after 
adding  current  wages  to  the  other  expenses,  the 
average  net  loss  per  cow  was  $11.50,  with  varia¬ 
tions  of  $1.91  in  1925  to  $37.48  in  1921.  If  these 
are  facts  for  these  farms,  what  of  the  average  or 
marginal  farms?  Certainly  it  is  a  worth-while 
problem  for  the  state  and  for  all  individuals  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture  to  find  some  ready  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dairying. 

But  I  do  not  feel  that  the  beef  animal  has  its 
place  only  on  the  margin  of  the  dairy  industry. 
Agriculture  is  a  matter  of  living.  Human  temper- 
ment  and  physical  ability  are  often  dominant  fac¬ 
tors.  There  are  good  farmers 
with  good  farms  who  wish  to 
keep  their  home  azd  make  a  living 
without  the  intensive  labor  of  a  dairy. 
These  farms  are  fenced  and  barns 
are  equipped  for  cattle.  Then  too, 
there  is  that  considerable  group  of 
men  and  women  who  have  spent  an 
active  and  successful  life  in  other 
business,  who  are  able  to  retire  and 
go  back  to  some  farm,  if  not  their 
home  farm.  Many  of  these  desire 
some  cattle  without  the  burden  of  a 
dairy.  In  general,  I  have  come  to 
feel  that  beef  has  great  possibilities 
both  as  a  balance  for  dairying  and  as 
a  business  for  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  produce  milk. 

Practically,  I  see  three  phases  of 
the  beef  industry  in  the  East:  first, 
( Continued  on  page  8)  / 


Whither  Are  Our  Abandoned  Farms  Going? 

How  Two  Kinos  ot  Destroyers  Are  Eating  into  Our  Country 


I  HAVE  been  wondering  if  the  demand  for 
“abandoned”  farms  is  not  increasing.  This 
line  of  thought  is  promoted  by  two  recent  in¬ 
terviews  with  parties  searching  for  such  farms, 
and  for  purposes  that  would  not  increase  agricul¬ 
tural  production.  Generally  speaking,  when  new 
uses  are  found  for  any  given  commodity,  busi¬ 
ness  booms  and  prices  advance.  I  wonder  if  this 
is  going  to  be  the  case  with  “abandoned”  farms. 

The  first  searcher  was  a  hustling  business  man, 
who  stated  that  he  was  in  the  market  for  any 
number  of  deserted  farms.  The  condition  of 
the  land  or  proximity  to  market  did  not  matter; 
neither  did  the  condition  of  the  buildings.  It 
Was,  however,  important  that  there  should  be  some 
timber  on  the  farm.  This  man’s  method  of  doing  - 
business  is  as  follows : 

He  has  several  of  the  most  modern  portable 
sawmills,  and  is  equipped  to  make  any  kind  of 
timber,  even  very  small  trees,  into  the  most 
profitable  and  marketable  form.  The  finished 
lumber  he  trucks  to  the  nearest  shipping  point, 
and  from  the  sale  of  timber  so  marketed  he  aims 
to  make  a  satisfactory  profit  over  the  cost  of 
operation  and  the  purchase  price  of  the  farm.  He 
soon  leaves  the  farm,  stripped  of  every  semblance 
of  a  tree. 

Sometimes  he  finds  a  market  for  the  robbed 
farm  and  sells  it  for  what  he  can  get,  but  in 
many  cases  he  holds  it,  as  he  figures  that  he  has 
nothing  invested  in  it  and  that  in  time  it  may  be 
w orth  considerable  money  for  farm  purposes. 
This  man  related  several  instances  where  he  had 
niade  a  profit  of  more  than  double  the  purchase 
price,  and  had  the  land  and  buildings  left.  His 
contentions  indicate  that  with  the  present  price 
ot  lumber  and  with  modern  machinery  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods,  a  comparatively  small  piece  of 
timber  will  net  a  satisfactory  profit  above  the 
Present  market  price  of  abandoned  farms. 

Up  to  this  time  he  has  not  been  operating  in 
New  York  State,  but  he  was  searching  for  in- 


By  CHARLES  A.  BALDWIN 

formation  as  to  the  location  of  sections  where 
abandoned  farms  might  be  found,  and  also  for 
maps  showing  the  present  distribution  of  timber 
land.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  before  many  months 
this  man  does  not  own  many  New  York  State 
farms.  And  soon  his  mills  will  be  robbing  the 
abandoned  farm  of  its  one  crop,  which  should  not 
be  harvested  for  many  years,  and  which  should 
never  be  harvested  in  this  manner. 

The  second  searcher  for  abandoned  farms  was 
a  man  of  foreign  birth,  and  no  doubt  an  un¬ 
naturalized  citizen  of  this  country.  His  first 
statement  was  to  the  effect  that  he  wanted  to  buy 
or  rent  an  abandoned  farm  in  a  rather  deserted 
section  of  the  country.  Upon  inquiry  he  stated 


Prospector— Gosh!  I’ve  never  been  so  dern  lonesome 
in  me  life! — Judge. 


that  he  had  never  lived  on  a  farm,  that  he  was  a 
tinsmith  by  trade,  and  that  he  had  very  little 
money  to  invest,  but  wanted  to  find  such  a  farm 
for  a  home.  I  tried  to  tell  him  that  he  could 
make  more  money  by  continuing  his  trade,  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with  such  a 
farm.  His  answer  was  that  he  wanted  to  do  a 
little  experimental  work. 

When  tinsmiths  who  never  have  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  in  'farming  wish  to  give  up  their  trade 
and  do  experimental  work  on  abandoned  farms, 
there  must  be  a  great  need  for  experimental  work. 

It  is  evident  that  this  man  is,  or  wants  to  be, 
a  modern  bootlegger,  or  wants  a  quiet  place  where 
he  can  do  a  little  experimental  work  with  a  still 
and  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of  bootleg 
liquor.  There  is  a  law  against  this  man’s  pro¬ 
posed  business,  and  certainly  no  one  would  like 
to  see  the  former  homes  of  our  pioneer  fore¬ 
fathers,  who  had  such  respect  for  law,  used  for 
such  a  purpose. 

The  first  man’s  business,  according  to  present 
laws^_is  legal ;  and  it  is  due  to  this  man’s  keen 
business  sense  that  he  can  be  considered  as  con¬ 
ducting  a  profitable  business.  As  men  are  judged 
today,  he  is  a  successful  business  man.  However, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  very  selfish  and  reactional 
business,  working  against  the  progressive  element 
of  this  country  who  are  endeavoring  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  re-establish  forests  on  barren  waste 
land  and  are  teaching  how  to  care  for  the  forests 
and  harvest  the  crop  when  it  is  ripe  without  de¬ 
stroying  the  smaller  trees,  which  will  double  and 
treble  in  value  if  allowed  to  grow  for  a  few  more 
years.  To  my  mind,  while  one  business  is  legiti¬ 
mate  and  the  other  is  not,  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  the  value  of  these  men  to  the 
community.  The  pity,  however,  is  that  one  is  a 
product  of  America,  having  had  the  advantage  of 
American  schools  and  institutions.  Both  are 
working  for  the  same  selfish  purpose,  that  of  ac- 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

He  that  planteth  a  tree  is  the  servant  of  God , 

He  providcth  a  kindness  for  many  generations, 
And  faces  that  he  hath  not  seen  shall  bless  him. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke, 

“The  Friendly  Trees” 
*  *  * 

WE  once  knew  a  farmer  who  always  looked' 
forward  to  the  coming  of  dandelion  greens 
because  they  marked  the  passing  of  a  long  hard 
winter.  There  was  pretty  good  sense  in  this  for 
the  coming  of  the  dandelion  indicates  that  the  sun 
is  shining  on  the  right  side  of  the  fence  again,  and 
that  the  pasture  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  cows, 
relieving  the  strain  on  the  almost  empty  hay  mow 
and  grain  bin.  And  the  dandelion  greens  are  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  heavy  and  sometimes 
monotonous  diet  of  the  farm  family.  Few  of 
us  appreciate  the  health  value  of  green  food  of 
all  kinds  in  the  diet. 

*  *  * 

More  than  124,600  farms,  or  62  per  cent  of  all 
the  farms  in  Pennsylvania  have  telephones. 

'fc  ^ 

Automobile  engines  consume  only  10  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  gas  energy  that  is  put  into 
them.  The  best  locomotive  usually  uses  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  coal  that  it  burns.  A  good  dairy 
cow  will,  however,  convert  from  50  to  55  per 
cent  of  her  food  into  milk.  It  would  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  time  is  quite  a  long  distance  ahead 
when  any  machine  can  make  “synthetic  milk  and 
butter”  as  efficiently  as  the  old  cow  makes  the 
real  article. 

4=  5K  ^ 

THE  American  Chemical  Society,  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  leading  chemists  of  America, 
meeting  April  11,  stated  that  the  common  cold 
is  responsible  for  causing  more  deaths  and  eco¬ 
nomic  waste  than  any  other  disease.  If  you  just 
stop  to  review  the  trouble  that  this  one  disease 
causes  in  your  own  neighborhood,  you  will  most 
certainly  agree  with  the  chemists.  What  a  boon 
to  mankind  a  sure  cure  for  colds  would  be !  So 
far  the  only  preventative  and  the  only  cure  is 
careful  eating,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise 
and  at  least  eight  hours’  sleep. 

;j<  sK  ^ 

WE  suggest  again  that  this  is  the  year  to  buy 
acid  phosphate.  It  is  not  likely  that  fertilizer 
wili  be  as  cheap  again  as  it  is  now  in  many  years 
so  it  is  a  good  time  to  buy  for  heavy  applications. 

^ 

THE  United  States  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  will  cooperate  with  over  thirty 
states  in  making  a  survey  of  the  apple  industry 
in  this  country.  This  is  splendid  work.  Growers 
work  a  great  deal  in  the  dark  when  it  comes 
to  Manning  their  future  orchards  and  plantings, 
both  as  to  the  possible  future  supply  of  apples 
and  the  varieties  that  markets  will  demand.  The 
study  will  include  the  marketing  of  apples,  com¬ 


petition  between  different"  areas  and  varieties, 
what  the  market  wants  in  varieties,  the  present 
status  of  the  apple  business,  and  possible  future 
developments  in  the  commercial  apple  producing 
areas. 

* *  *  * 

We  think  everything  of  American  Agriculturist. 
Always  read  your  editorials  first  of  all.  All  your  con¬ 
tributors  are  good,  but  we  know  no  other  editor  whose 
vision  and  version  are  sounder  or  better  than  yours,  nor 
whose  efforts  more  genuine,  helpful  for  each  and  all. — 
Mrs.  C.  P.  T. 

DITING  is  lik„  farming.  There  are  many 
discouraging  days.  So  little  notes  like  the 
above  help  to  sniooth  the  rough  places. 

*  *  * 

BUYING  feed  ill  small  quantities  is  costly.  Buy 
in  large  quantities  when  the  market  is  lowest 
usually  between  May  and  October.  Buying  for 
future  delivery  and  paying  cash  is  good  business 
practice.  If  you  need  credit,  if  possible  get  it 
at  the  bank  instead  of  at  the  feed  dealer’s.  The 
feed  dealer  will  serve  you  if  he  can,  but  his  busi¬ 
ness  is  selling  feed  and  not  loaning  money. 

*  *  4= 

HE  city  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  Board  of  Health  ruling  which 
requires  that  all  milk  sold  in  the  city  must  come 
from  tuberculin  tested  cows.  A  total  of  874 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  now  have 
ordinances  requiring  the  tuberculin  test  of  cattle 
furnishing  milk  for  consumption.  Some  of  the 
larger  cities  having  this  requirement  are  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit  and  Louisville. 

*  * 

Best  Apple  Varieties  in  Pennsylvania 

SURVEY  of  291  retail  stores  in  10  cities 
made  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Bureau  of 
Markets  during  February  and  March  show  that 
the  best  sellers  among  apples  produced  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  the  Stayman,  Jonathan,  Delicious, 
Baldwin  and  Rome.  These  five  varieties  were 
handled  by  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  stores. 
The  barrel  pack  is  rapidly  losing  favor  among 
dealers.  Many  of  these  stated  that  this  was  due 
to  bruising,  difficulty  in  handling  and  greater 
danger  of  misrepresentation.  Dealers  buy  West¬ 
ern  box  apples  because  they  can  depend  upon  a 
uniform  and  high  quality  pack  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  The  survey  shows  that  the  grower  who 
sticks  to  a  few  varieties  of  apples  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  wants  and  packs  them  right  need  not  worry 
about  the  future  of  his  markets. 


“Forgive  Us  Our  Debts” 

T  is  estimated  that  the  farmers  of  America  have 
an  indebtedness  of  approximately  $46, 000,000,- 
000.  This  includes  farm  mortgages,  loans 
through  banks  and  bills  owed  to  feed  dealers 
and  other  merchants.  Someone  has  made  the 
suggestion  that  before  America  talks  seriously 
of  forgiving  their  foreign  loans,  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  might  well  consider  extending  real  sub¬ 
stantial  aid  to  agriculture  by  forgiving  some  of 
this  great  load  of  farm  debt. 

Putting  it  another  way,  why  not  pay  the  debt 
of  the  American  farmers,  or  a  part  of  it,  with 
money  collected  from  foreign  debtors?  At  least 
the  states  in  the  nation  could  go  as  far  as  to  take 
some  of  this  foreign  money  to  remit  the  farmers’ 
ruinous  taxes  for  a  couple  of  years  until  they  have 
had  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  some  of  their  other 
obligations. 

Every  Farm  Fire  Is  a  Tragedy 

HAT  is  going  to  happen  to  farm  property 
if  the  number  of  country  fires  continues 
to  increase?  In  one  community  that  we  know  of, 
there  have  been  four  fires  within  a  year.  In  prac¬ 
tically  every  rural  neighborhood  there  has  been  at 
least  one  fire  within  a  short  time.  The  result  is 
that  insurance  companies  are  obliged  to  raise 
their  rates  and  what  is  more  tragic  still,  good  farm 
buildings  are  disappearing  one  by  one  that  can 
never  be  replaced.  To  put  any  buildings,  even  as 
good  as  the  old  ones,  on  these  farms,  will  cost 
more  at  present  prices  than  the  whole  farm  will 
sell  for.  When  the  time  comes  when  farming  will 


pay  better  than  it  does  now — and  that  time  is 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later — it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  to  work  much  good  land  now  idle  be¬ 
cause  the  buildings  have  disappeared  and  cannot 
be  replaced. 

Many  of  these  fires  are  of  incendiary  origin. 
Farms  have  been  purchased  by  men  who  have 
been  unable  to  meet  their  payments  during  the 
hard  times,  some  of  whom  have  burned  their 
buildings  to  get  the  insurance.  Other  buildings 
are  vacant  and  without  protection  and  are  burned 
by  those  criminally  inclined,  just  for  pure  mis¬ 
chief  or  for  revenge.  Then,  too,  a  large  number 
of  fires  are  caused  by  carelessness.  How  many 
manufacturers,  do  you  suppose,  would  allow  their 
employees  to  smoke  within  their  buildings  where 
there  is  inflammable  material?  Yet  we  have  seen 
dozens  of  farmers  smoking  in  barns  with  the 
sparks  from  their  pipe  or  cigarette  actually  fly¬ 
ing  out  into  the  hay  or  straw  litter.  With  such 
carelessness  it  is  only  by  grace  of  good  luck 
that  a  fire  does  not  occur. 

If  we  are  to  save  the  farm  buildings,  we  must 
tighten  up.  Rigid  fire  prevention  rules  must  be 
followed  and  there  should  be  close  cooperation 
between  farmers  and  officers  to  catch  criminals 
who  set  fires  and  furnish  evidence  that  will  put 
them  where  they  cannot  set  any  more. 

Mails  Flooded  with  Cheap  Ties 

E  want  to  emphasize  the  -exposure  given 
in  our  Service  Bureau  of  those  individuals 
and  concerns  who  are  sending  merchandise,  par¬ 
ticularly  neckties,  through  the  mails  unsolicited. 
The  country  is  flooded  with  this  stuff  and  it 
should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  price 
asked  is  usually  from  one  to  three  times  more 
than  it  is  worth.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  sev¬ 
eral  samples  of  these  neckties  selling  for  three  for 
one  dollar.  In  almost  any  ten-cent  store  ties  of 
the  same  or  better  quality  can  be  bought  for  ten 
cents  a  piece. 

Most  of  the  stuff  is  sold  on  pleas  of  sympathy. 
One  or  two  of  the  men  selling  them  claim  to  be 
blind,  but  an  investigation  usually  shows  that 
these  men  are  not  blind  at  all  but  simply  using 
this  as  an  excuse  to  prey  on  the  subject.  Even 
if  they  are  blind,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
chances  are  that  they  are  rich  or  at  least  have  a 
good  deal  more  money  than  those  to  whom  they 
are  trying  to  sell  their  ties. 

Our  advice  is  never  to  buy  unsolicited  mer¬ 
chandise  under  any  circumstances.  When  it 
comes  to  you,  put  it  away  without  using  it  and 
proceed  to  forget  it. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

HE  older  ones  among  my  readers  who  like 
good  humor  will  remember  well  the  writings 
of  Bill  Nye  (Edgar  Wilson  Nye).  We  do  not 
run  across  his  stuff  very  often  these  days,  but 
some  of  it  is  real  humor  which  is  hard  to  beat. 
When  your  “better  half”  is  not  using  you  just  the 
way  you  think  she  should,  read  this  selection 
from  Nye’s  “The  Model  Wife”  out  loud  to  her: 

“It  is  high  time  that  this  course  of  disgrace¬ 
ful  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  young  wom¬ 
en  should  be  exposed.  I  once  knew  a  young  man 
with  the  most  gentle  and  trustful  nature.  He 
had  never  known  care  or  sorrow.  But  an  ad¬ 
venturess  with  winsome  smile  and  loving  voice 
crossed  his  path  and  allowed  him  to  think  that 
she  could  maintain  a  husband  like  other  women, 
and  in  his  blind  adoration  for  her  he  bade  good- 
by  to  his  home  and  its  joys  and  madly  walked 
out  with  her  into  the  great,  untried  future.  She 
told  him  that  lie  should  never  know  the  cruel  sting 
of  poverty,  and  other  romantic  trash,  and  look 
at  him  today.  He  is  a  broken-hearted  man.  His 
wife  does  not  take  him  into  society ;  does  not  keep 
him  clothed  as  other  men  are  clothed,  and 
grudgingly  gives  him  the  little  pittance  from  week 
to  week  which  she  earns  by  washing. 

“Is  it  strange  that  his  pillow  is  wet  with  tears, 
and  in  his  agony  he  cries  out  upon  the  still  air  o 
night,  ‘O  mother,  why  did  I  leave  thy  kindly  pio- 
tection  and  overshadowing  love  and  marry  a  tota 
stranger  ?’  ” 
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News  From  the  Publisher’s  Farm 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


I  HAVE  just  paid  my  last  visit  to  the  farm 
before  I  sail  for  “Sunny  Spain”.  Fred 
Ohm  was  with  me  and  we  spent  a  very 
busy  day  going  over  things  together,  as  he 
will  look  after  the  farm  for  me  during  my  two 
’months’  absence  from  this  country.  I  have 
never  had  a  better  group  of  men  working  for 
me  on  the  farm  than  I  have  right  now,  and  I 
'feel  that  I  can  go  away  knowing  that  they 
will  carry  on  during  my  ab¬ 
sence  with  as  much  interest  as 
though  I  was  on  the  spot. 

Ed  Eastman  has  asked  me  to 
send  home  several-  articles 
about  things  I  see  while 
abroad,  and  I  will  try  and  com¬ 
ply  with  his  request. 

*  *  * 

THE  seven  cows  that  were 
on  test  have  completed 
their  records  and  have  done 
quite  well.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber  that  in  the  issue  of  April  9th,  I  said  that, 
“if  luck  stayed  with  us”,  FISHILL  AAGGIE 
INKA  would  make  over  30  pounds  of  butter 
£or  the  week.  Well,  she  did.  Her  exact  rec¬ 
ord  for  this  period  was  620.6  pounds  of  milk 
and  31.35  pounds  of  butter  at  the  age  of  6 
years  2  months  and  18  days.  Her  best  day’s 
milk  was  95.2  pounds.  This  makes  her  the 
|18th  30-pound  daughter  of  DUTCH  LAND 
COLANTHA  SIR  INKA. 

FISH  KILL  DOLLY  COLANTHA  INKA, 
the  second  Dutch  daughter  on  test,  made  548.3 
pounds  of  milk  and  20.28  pounds  of  butter  at 
the  age  of  4  years,  2  months  and  12  days.  Her 
best  day’s  milk  was  80.8  pounds. 

The  -five  “Flengerveld”  heifers  continue  to 
prove  that  their  sire  was  one  of  the  great  pre¬ 
potent  herd  sires  of  the  Holstein  breed.  As  his 
daughters  continue  on  yearly  test,  I  believe 
that  the  Holstein  Fraternity  will  begin  to  ap¬ 
preciate  “Hengerveld”. 

FISHKILL  GLORY  INKA  DEKOL,  com¬ 
pleted  her  7  days  at  the  age  of  2  years,  6 
months  and  1  day  with  a  record  of  363.3 
pounds  of  milk  and  15.79  pounds  butter.  Her 
best  day’s  milk  was  52.6  pounds. 

FISHKILL  FAYNE  JOHANNA  DEKOL, 
completed  her  7  days  at  the  age  of  2  years,  10 
months  and  21  days  with  a  record  of  438.5 
pounds  of  milk  and  19.35  pounds  of  butter.  Her 
best  days  milk  was  66.1  pounds. 

FISHKILL  TRIUMPH  INKA  DEKOL, 
completed  her  7  days  at  the  age  of  2  years,  11 
months  and  11  days  with  a  record  of  330.0 
pounds  of  milk  and  14.86  pounds  butter.  Her 
best  day’s  milk  was  49.5  pounds. 

FISFIKILL  FIARTOG  DEKOL  completed 
her  7  days  at  the  age  of  3  years,  I  month  and 
13  days  with  a  record  of  455.1  pounds  milk  and 
19.47  pounds  butter.  Her  best  day’s  milk  was 
67.0  pounds. 

FISHKILL  INKA  DICPITER  DEKOL 
completed  her  7  days  at  the  age  of  2  years,  6 
months  and  0  days  with  a  record  of  373  pounds 
milk  and  18.16  pounds  butter.  Her  best  day’s 
milk  was  55.9  pounds.  ^ 

*  *  * 

WE  attempted  to  dynamite  the  old  apple 
tree  stumps  out  of  the  ground  after  we 
had  cut  the  apple  trees  down.  Evidently  the 
trees  were  cut  off  too  close  to  the  ground,  for 
We  found  that  the  stumps  would  split  from  the 
explosion.  .  It  was  very  difficult  to  make  a 
clean  job  in  this  way.  Now  that  all  of  the 
frees  have  been  sawed  down,  I  have  been  told 
that  it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we 
Would  have  dynamited  the  trees  out  while  they 
ere  still  standing  and  then  sawed  them  up  as 
they  were  lying  on  the  ground.  Of  course,  it  is 
.°°  late  to  do  this  now.  Therefore,  we  are  go- 
f°  Eave  the  stumps  in  the  ground  and  let 
Them  rot  out  and  plant  the  trees  in  this  old 
orchard  just  as  we  had  planned.  Having  the 
*  >  namite  on  hand,  we  will  use  this  to  blast  the 
t?  es  f°r  planting-  our  Cortland  and  McIntosh. 
°ne  s  hind  sight  was  only  as  good  as  one’s 


foresight,  how  few  mistakes  we  all  would 
make. 

*  *  * 

ONE  of  the  problems  that  I  have  been 
working  on  before  leaving  for  Europe  is 
the  planning  of  a  new  laying  house.  We  are 
going  to  build  a  house  220  feet  long  and  20  feet 
deep  with  a  feed  room  in  the  center  of  20x30. 
We  expect  that  this  will  house  1200  white  leg¬ 
horn  pullets.  We  believe  that  we  can  build 
this  house  complete  for  $3,000,  or  at  a  cost  of 
$2.50  per  head.  The  total  cost  of  the  lumber, 
roofing,  nails  and  windows,  delivered  on  the 
job,  will  be  $1,300.  The  cost  of  erecting  this 
house  exclusive  of  nests,  roosts  and  dropping 
boards  will  be  $450 — making  a  total  of  $1,750 
above  the  foundation.  We  received  bids  on 
the  foundation  from  a  general  contractor,  but 
they  were  so  high  that  we  have  decided  to  dig 
the  foundation  and  do  our  own  concrete  work, 
and  once  this  is  done,  we  will  let  you  know 
just  what  it  costs.  The  poultry  men  all  tell 
me  that  if  I  can  keep  my  overhead  down  to 
$2.50  per  bird,  I  will  start  on  a  basis  where  I 
ought  to  make  money. 

*  *  * 

HERDSMAN  Hoose  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  number  of  calves  on  hand  and  lack  of 
space,  so  we  had  to  put  four  calves  in  every 
box  stall.  To  prevent  the  calves  from  injuring 
one  another,  he  bought  a  chain  and  dog  collar 
for  each  calf.  Before  feeding  the  calves,  they 
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are  chained  up  in  their  corner  and  are  kept 
there  for  about  one  hour  night  and  morning. 
I  think  that  this  is  an  excellent  plan,  where 
you  have  to  put  as  many  as  four  calves  in  one 
box  stall. 

*  *  * 

HIE  apple  orchard  looks  fine  and  shows 
promise  of  a  big  crop  this  year.  I  was 
interested  in  walking  through,  that  you  could 
still  recognize  the  remains  of  the  application  of 
liquid  lime  sulphur  which  we  gave  this  orchard 
a  year  ago.  Bailey  is  going  to  give  the 
orchard  another  thorough  soaking  of  lime  sul¬ 
phur  just  as  soon  as  the  danger  of  freezing  is 
past.  After  this  delayed  dormant  application, 

we  are  going  to  use  dust. 

*  *  * 

UR  herd  sire,  FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HEN¬ 
GERVELD  DEKOL,  has  just  been  on  a 
two  months’  visit  to  the  Carey  Farm  where 
we  keep  all  of  our  dry  stock  and  young  heifers, 
and  he  is  coming  back  this  week  to  the  main 
cowbarn  to  look  after  his  large  family  located 
there. 

*  *  * 

T  so  happens  that  my  farms  do  not  lie  in 
the  district  which  is  planned  for  the  New 
York  Water  Shed,  but  I  can  realize  how  I 
would  feel  if  New  York  City  had  condemned 
my  property  for  a  water  reservoir,  after  I  had 
spent  the  last  thirteen  years  in  building  up  this 
farm.  Flow  could  they  compensate  me  for  the 
time,  energy  and  money  that  I  have  put  into 
building  up  the  fertility  of  this  farm. 
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Visits  With  the  Editor 


SHORT  time  ago  I  put  a  little  piece 
in  the  A.  A.  about  finding  it  hard  to 
get  any  real  old-fashioned  pop  corn 
in  the  city.  Since  then  I  have  had 
many  letters  about  pop  corn  and  several  fine 
samples  of  real  corn  that  popped  into  great 

flakes  like  it  used  to  when  I 
was  on  the  farm.  You 
should  see  my  boys  go  after 
it !  A  dishpan  full  lasts 
about  as  long  as  so  much 
snow  on  a  hot  fire.  The  edi¬ 
torial  was  not  a  bid  for  corn 
but  the  response  again  proves 
the  generosity  of  farm  folks. 

Someone  was  recently 
trying  to  tell  me  that  mod¬ 
ern  conditions  and  the  automobile  were  taking 
the  old  time  generosity  and  hospitality  out  of 
country  life.  I  do  not  believe  it.  Let  any 
friend  or  neighbor  be  in  trouble  or  in  need, 
and  sympathy  and  help  are  never  lacking  in 
any  farm  neighborhood. 

-i*  4*  H- 

SPEAKING  of  pop  corn,  yesterday  when  I 
was  out  of  the  office  getting  something  to 
eat  at  noon,  I  went  into  three  different  hard- 


E.  R.  Eastman 


Keep  A- G-oin’ 

If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose. 

Keep  a-goin’! 

If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows, 

Keep  a-goin'! 

’Tain’t  no  use  to  sit  an’  whine 

When  the  fish  ain’t  on  your  line; 

Bait  your  hook  an’  keep  a-tryin’ — 
Keep  a-goin’! 

When  the  weather  kills  your  crop, 

Keep  a-goin’! 

Though  ’tis  work  to  reach  the  top, 
Keep  a-goin’! 

S’pose  you’re  out  o’  ev’ry  dime, 

Gittin’  broke  aint  any  crime; 

Tell  the  world  you’re  feelin’  prime — 
Keep  a-goin’! 

When  it  looks  like  all  is  up, 

Keep  a-goin’! 

Drain  the  sweetness  from  the  cup, 

Keep  a-goin’! 

See  the  wild  birds  on  the  wing, 

Hear  the  bells  that  sweetly  ring. 

When  you  feel  like  singin’,  sing — 
Keep  a-goin’D 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


ware  stores  to  make  a  little  investigation.  I 
just  wanted  to  know  for  sure  whether  or  not 
city  people  really  have  stopped  eating  pop 
corn.  In  not  one  of  the  stores  was  there  a 
popper  of  any  kind  for  sale.  One  dealer  did 
remember  that  he  had  sold  one  about  two 
years  ago.  I  said  to  him : 

“Don’t  city  people  eat  pop  corn  any  more?” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  “BUT  THEY  BUY  IT  AL¬ 
READY  POPPED!” 

Thinking  of  that  remark  since  then,  I  have 
wondered  if  that  is  not  the  theme  on  which 
life  by  most  of  us  is  lived  today.  We  no  long¬ 
er  do  many  things  for  ourselves,  but  “buy  them 
already  popped”.  We  have  become  a  nation 
of  specialists  and  are  dependent  upon  others 
in  thousands  of  ways.  You  may  say,  “That 
may  be  true  of  city  folks  but  not  of  us”.  But 
are  you  right?  Is  it  not  true  that  except  for  a 
very  few  things  farmers  are  just  about  as  much 
dependent  upon  the  markets  as  anyone  else? 
What  a  distance  we  have  traveled  in  this  day 
of  delicatessens,  butcher  shops  and  grocery 
stores  from  the  independent  ways  of  our  fath¬ 
er  pioneers  who  grew  nearly  everything  the 
family  needed  on  the  home  farm  and-"  crudely 
manufactured  it  in  the  good  old  farm  kitchen, 
ready  for  use. 

No  one  of  course  advocates  going  back  to 
all  of  the  customs  of  our  fathers,  but  have  we 
not  swung  too  far  to  the  other  extreme? 


BOBBY,  my  seven-year-old,  got  an  un¬ 
abridged  edition  of  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
Christmas.  In  reading  again  this  best  story  of 
adventure  ever  written,  I  wondered  how  many 
persons  of  these  modern  days  would  be  able 
to  live  by  his  own  efforts  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
did.  Probably  not  many,  for  we  have  learned 
to  demand  that  our  bread  shall  be  baked,  o\ir 
clothes  ready-made,  and  EVEN  OUR  POP 
CORN  POPPED! 

*  *  * 

ENERAL  Grant  said  that  Sherman’s 
army  after  the  march  to  the  sea  was  the 
best  fighting  unit  that  the  world  had  ever  seen 
because  every  man  in  it  was  a  thinking  and 
acting  individual  and  could  depend  upon  him¬ 
self  in  an  emergency.  In  this  complicated; 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Does  tour  spray 

defy  THE  WEATHER? 


What  happens  when  a  rainstorm 
comes  up  just  as  you  have  finished 
spraying?  Or  when,  night  after  night, 
your  orchards  are  drenched  with  dew  ? 

Does  your  spray  run  off,  and  go 
to  waste  on  the  ground? 

But  that’s  not  the  worst  of  it! 
The  loss  of  the  spray  materials  and 
your  labor  isn’t  nearly  so  important 
as  the  danger  to  your  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables?  With  the  spray  gone,  the 
trees  and  plants  are  no  longer  pro¬ 
tected  against  insect  pests  and  fun¬ 
gous  diseases. 

Kayso  saves  the  spray 
and  the  fruit 

Adding  Kayso  to  your  spray  is 
like  taking  out  weather-insurance. 

-  Kayso  is  a  calcium  caseinate  prep¬ 
aration  which  increases  the  efficiency 
of  spraying  in  at  least  three  impor¬ 
tant  ways: 

1 —  By  keeping  the  spray  mixture  in  uni¬ 
form  suspension  it  overcomes  settling  and 
clogging  in  the  tank.  The  last  gallon  is  as 
strong  as  the  first.  As  a  result  the  mixture 
covers  more  trees  and  plants  than  the  same 
mixture  without  Kayso. 

2 —  A  mixture  containing  Kayso  covers 
completely  with  an  even,  all-over  coating. 
This  assures  better  protection  than  a  spray 
that  dries  in  spots,  leaving  much  of  the  sur¬ 
face  unprotected. 

3 —  Kayso  makes  the  spray  stick.  It  over¬ 
comes  much  of  the  run-off  in  liquid  spraying, 
and  safeguards  the  spray  against  rain  and 
dew. 


The  cost  of  adding  Kayso  to 
your  spray  is  so  slight,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  so  great  and  so  profitable, 
that  you  can’t  afford  vot  to  use 
Kayso  in  all  your  spray  mixtures, 
wet  and  dry. 

Thousands  of  farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  using  it  year  after  year. 
Editors  and  government  experts  rec¬ 
ognize  it  as  the  ideal  spreader  and 
adhesive. 

But  prove  it  out  to  your  own  satis¬ 
faction.  Order  a  trial  quantity  for 
use  in  your  next  spray.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  particulars 
about  your  own  spray  problems. 

GOLDEN  STATE  SALES 
CORPORATION 

175  Franklin  St.,  New  York 
San  Francisco  -  Los  Angeles 


KAYSO 


SPRAY  .SPREADER  5  ADHESIVE 


SPREADS  THE 
SPRAY  AND 
MAKES  IT 
STAY 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INfiERSOLL  PAIHT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Years. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


IGERSODL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
id  Painting  for  Durability.  IREK  TO  YOIJwith 
imple  CardB  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
RITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 


PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

[Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  1813 

.252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


For  Beautiful  Homes,  Plant 

Trees,  fruit,  shade,  ornamentals,  flowers, 
vines,  shrubs,  evergreens,  berry  plants. 

Catalogue  free 

A.  G.  BLOUNT 

Hastings,  N.  Y.,  Oswego  County. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 
Certified  and  Near-Certified 


POTATOES,  OATS.  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

UL&Sfc 

Write  Le  Roy  Plow  Co.,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
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How  Would  You  Like  to  Farm  in  Mexico? 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


the  poorer  quarters  of  the  big  cities,  I 
am  constantly  reminded  of  the  Bible 
stories  and  pictures  of  Palestine.  Huts 
of  adobe  thatched  with  straw,  one  or 
two  pieces  of  garments,  barefoot  peo¬ 
ple,  the  burro,  universal  beast  of  bur¬ 
den,  the  crooked  stick  for  a  plow,  the 
simplest  of  food  and  everywhere  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  most  meager  existance — 
this  is  the  worst  of  the  picture —  but  the 
■worst  obtains  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
land.  Yet  here  is  a  pleasant,  patient, 
uncomplaining  people,  though  sad  of 
face  and  hardened  by  the  life,  ready  to 
accept  and  to  utilize  opportunities  for 
better  things.  These  better  things  are 
surely  coming,  in  spite  of  centuries  of 
oppression  and  custom,  in  spite  of  feud¬ 
al  landlordism  in  its  worst  form,  even 
in  spite  of  the  church. 

The  typical  peon  leads  a  very  simple 
life.  His  home  is  usually  a  hut  with 
wralls  of  stone  or  sticks  and  mud  hard- 


Farm  Folks  and  their  burro  leaving 
Amecameca  for  home. 

ened,  thatched  with  bamboo  and  the 
dried  leaves  of  tropical  plants.  The 
thick  stone  walls  are  usually  without 
windows  and  a  single  doorway  often 
with  no  door.  They  are  cooler  this  way 
but  lack  of  ventilation  breeds  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  spite  of  the  outdoor  life.  The 
floor  is  usually  of  dirt.  This  simple 
house  is  usually  small  and  its  furniture 
meager.  For  cooking  a  fire  is  built  on 
the  floor.  A  flat  piece  of  iron  on  legs 
over  the  fire  provides  a  place  for  cook¬ 
ing  the  tortillas  (corn  cake))  and  fri- 
joles  (black  beans  mashed  and  fried) 
which  constitute  the  chief  food  of  peon 
families.  Goat  meat,  milk  and  cheese 
are  sometimes  added. 

How  the  Peons  Dress 

The  peon  dresses  much  like  our 
Italian  laborers,  only  not  so  well,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  always  wears  a  broad  straw 
hat  or  sombrero  to  protect  from  the 
sun,  and  that  he  usually  goes  barefoot 
or  wears  sandals  of  hide  tied  on  with 
thongs  or  string.  A  blanket  is  usually 
thrown  over  the  shoulder.  The  wife 
wears  a  simple  two-piece  calico  waist 
and  skirt  of  the  old  fashioned  full  type. 
The  children  are  dressed  much  like  the 
parents  except  that  they  often  wear 
little  or  nothing  and  are  always  barefoot 
and  usually  bareheaded.  The  women 
often  wear  a  long  shawl  over  the  head 
and  shoulders  in  which  they  carry  their 
babies  in  front  if  very  young  and  be¬ 
hind  if  old  enough  to  hang  on  a  bit. 

The  universal  beast  of  burden  is  the 
patient  strong  little  burro.  He  carries 
the  peon  to  town.  On  his  back  is  strap¬ 
ped  the  firewood.  Over  his  saddle  pack 
is  slung  the  baskets  in  which  the  little 
grain  or  beans  and  chickens  or  eggs  and 
goats,  cheese  or  skins  are  carried  to 
market.  He  brings  back  the  supplies. 
He  pulls  the  wooden  one-handled  plow 
and  the  little  two  wheeled  cart  if  there 
is  one.  Sometimes  oxen  are  used  and 
in  some  cases  there  are  cows  instead  of 
goats.  The  Machite  or  knife  to  cut  the 
brush  or  the  crop  and  the  hoe  to  work 
over  the  land,  complete  the  equipment 
of  the  average  peon.  Where  he  is  a 
tenant  of  a  landed  proprietor  more  and 
better  equipment  is  furnished. 


Such  are  the  majority  of  the  Indian 
peasants  who  must  become  the  future 
farmers  of  Mexico,  if  its  agriculture  is 
to  be  developed.  Mexico  is  land  poor. 
So  are  many  of  its  great  landholders.' 
The  peons  need  the  land  and  will  use  it. 
But  they  must  have  capital  to  buy,  equip' 
a  farm  and  to  raise  the  crop.  This  the 
government  is  supplying  through  Land 
Banks  similar  to  ours.  He  must  have 
education  and  guidance.  This  too,  the 
Mexican  government  is  endeavoring  to 
supply  through  agricultural  schools  and 
extension  work.  More  of  this  at  a  later 
time. 

I  wish  that  time  and  space  permitted 
to  tell  of  this  great  capital  city,  its 
building  and  plazas,  its  wealth  and  its 
poverty,  its  romantic  and  thrilling  his¬ 
tory,  its  Aztec  ruins  hundreds  of  years 
old  and  land  tilled  for  centuries,  its 
wonderful  scenery,  especially  old  Popo¬ 
catepetl,  17,782  feet  high  and  its  sleep¬ 
ing  sister  Ixtaccihuatl  (pronounce  it  if 
you  can)  seen  in  the  distance.  But  you 
can  read  about  this.  We  are  sightsee-. 
•  ing,  but  incidentally  what  we  are  most 
interested  in  is  Mexico’s  agrarian  prob¬ 
lem.  This  problem  of  the  land,  and  of 
education  of  its  farming  people  is  the 
problem  of  Mexico. 


Machine  vs.  Hand  Cutting’  Seed 
Potatoes 

HE  North  Dakota  Experiment  station 
found  that  potatoes  carefully  cut  by 
hand  yielded  41.24  bushels  per  acre  more 
than  machine  cut  seed  and  that  seed  cut 
by  hand  without  special  care  outyielded 
machine  cut  seed  by  28.57  bushels. 

There  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  seed 
end  of  the  potato  makes  a  better  plant  than 
a  piece  nearer  the  stem  end.  The  Mary¬ 
land  Station  found  that  pieces  of  equal 
size  cut  from  different  portions  of  the 
tuber  produced  equally  as  good. 

The  eye  at  the  stem  end  starts  first  and 
stops  the  growth  of  the  other  eyes.  How¬ 
ever  when  the  seed  end  is  cut  off  then 
the  other  eyes  start  growth. 


Grass  Seed  Mixture  for  Lawns 

I  would  like  your  suggestions  as  to  a 
good  mixture  for  seeding  a  lawn.— J.  L., 
New  York. 

r  I  'HE  following  mixture  is  recommended 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  College: 
Kentucky  bluegrass — 4  parts  by  weight; 
Redtop,  recleaned — 1  part  by  weight.  No 
white  clover  need  be  included,  unless  a 
person  is  desirous  of  having  white  clover 
in  his  lawn.  It  is  well,  however,  to  in¬ 
clude  white  clover  if  the  soil  is  poor.  It 
may  be  added  to  the  foregoing  mixture 
at  the  rate  of  one-quarter  part  by  weight. 
If  one  wishes  a  fast  growing  plant  it  is 
well  to  include  one  part  of  Italian  or  Eng¬ 
lish  rye-grass  in  the  mixture.  Seed  should 
be  scattered  evenly  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  4  pounds  to  1,000  square  feet,  or  about 
170  pounds  to  the  acre.” 


Cultivate  the  Orchard  Early 

How  many  cultivations  are  necessary  in 
an  orchard. — J.  K.,  New  York. 

O  doubt  the  more  cultivation  the  better 
are  the  results  up  to  the  time  the  cover 
crop  is  planted  or  until  the  last  of  June. 
However,  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
first  plowing  and  fitting,  done  as  early  as 
possible,  is  the  most  valuable  of  any  one 
operation  and  that  another  cultivation,  as 
soon  as  the  11  ds  begin  to  start,  is  also 
helpful.  With  apples  low  in  price,  it  may 
pay  to  cut  down  the  tillage  to  these  two 
operations. 


Keeping-  the  Asparagus  Coming 

HEN  we  begin  to  cut  the  asparagus 
it  should  be  strong  enough  to  stand 
being  cut  close  for  a  long  season,  so  it 
is  best  to  go  easy  with  the  knife  until  the 
roots  are  well  established.  When  we  cut 
the  young  shoots  as  fast  as  they  come  cn 
strong  clumps  the  roots  have  suffered  um 
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SPRAYERS 

Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  important  job  in 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1,2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck. 

In  stock  near  you.  Write  for 


FIGHTING  THE  CORN 
BORER 


Authorities  have  agreed  that  when  disc  har¬ 
rows  are  used  to  fight  the  corn  borer  the 
discs  should  be  sharp.  A  suggested  method 
for  efficiently  fighting  the  corn  borer  is 

(1)  cut  stalks  "within  2  inches  of  the  ground 

(2)  burn  stalks  or  shred  and  feed  them 

(3)  disc  with  SHARP  discs  (4)  plow  stub¬ 
ble  under  cleanly. 

The  HARROSHARP  will  keep  a 
knife  edge  on  your  discs.  The  HAR¬ 
ROSHARP  is  a  universal  tool,  fitting 
alt  makes  of  disc  harrows.  It  is  easy 
to  attach  and  operate,  is  efficient  and 
automatic  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Write  today  for  a  descriptive  folder. 

The  Harrow  Sharpener  Co. 

5511  EUCLID  AVE.  CLEVELAND,  0. 


Black  Leaf  40”  is  the  world’s  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  6pray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world’s  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 

SPECIAL 

Fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 


Peach  —  CARRIERS — Tomato 


Once  used  —  Complete 
with  6-4  qt.  tills  and  di¬ 
vider.  Let  us  quote  you. 

.  EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A,  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  «.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


little  from  the  production  of  those  re¬ 
moved  and  will  continue  to  produce  new 
shoots  to  take  their  place  and  when  we 
have  cut  until  we  no  longer  wish  to  use 
it  we  may  stop  and  the  canes  then  produced 
will  readily  restore  the  roots  to  their  old 
vigor.  If  we  do  not  cut  all  as  it  comes 
we  will  soon  find  fewer  new  sprouts  ap¬ 
pearing  and  soon  none  at  all,  for  the  old 
sprouts  that  are  growing  are  calling  for 
the  strength  ofi  the  roots.  The  roots  can 
furnish  only  so  much  nutriment,  and  it  is 
better  to  keep  that  for  the  use  of  edible 
sprouts  until  we  no  longer  desire  them  be¬ 
fore  letting  tops  grow. — L.  H.  C. 


Buy  Domestic  Clover  Seed 

The  price  of  Domestic  clover  seed  in  Al¬ 
bany  County  is  $29.50  while  the  price  of 
French  seed  is  $20.50.  I  would  like  to  know 
from  some  one  who  has  had  experience 
with  the  French  seed  as  to  whether  it  will 
stand  the  climate  here. 

/''NUR  understanding  of  the  clover  seed 
situation  is  that  French  seed,  while 
more  hardy  than  Italian,  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  stand  the  climate  in  New  York 
State.  Some  winters  it  might  come  through 
fine  and  the  next  winter  it  might  all 
winterkill. 

After  all  the  difference  in  acre  cost  be¬ 
tween  the  two  clovers  will  not  be  so  heavy, 
especially  if  a  mixture  of  clover  and 
timothy  is  used.  In  that  case  you  would 
not  use  over  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  clover 
seed  per  acre.  We  feel  sure  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  cost  of  the  domestic  seed  will  be  a  good 
investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  much  clover 
seed  held  over  from  last  year  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  seed  staining  law. — H.L.C. 


Remove  Rhubarb  Seed  Stalks 

Should  the  seed  stalks  that  grow  on  rhu¬ 
barb  be  removed  or  allowed  to  grow?  Can 
rhubarb  be  started  from  seed!  How  often 
should  the  roots  be  divided? 

TF  seed  stalks  are  allowed  to  grow  the 
vitality  of  the  plant  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  used  to  grow  stalks  will  be  used 
up.  They  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
they  start.  Rhubarb  can  be  started  from 
seed  but  it  takes  a  year  longer  to  get  a 
crop  and  it  does  not  come  true  as  to 
variety.  The  older  the  roots  get  the  smaller 
the  stalks  will  be  and  it  is  advisable  to 
dig  up  the  roots  and  divide  them  about 
every  four  years. 


Shall  We  Drop  Apple  Grading 
Laws? 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

Little  apples  are  not  in  very  great  de¬ 
mand  in  this  country,  and  it  is  possible 
that  both  quality  can  be  improved  and 
better  net  profit  attained  if  thinning  is 
more  largely  practiced.  Also  poor  apples 
would  be  largely  eliminated. 

Students  of  the  proposition  can  see  no 
prospect  for  any  noticeable  increase  in  per 
capita  consumption.  Slight  increases  may 
come  from  putting  better  quality  fruit  on 
the  market  but  will  also  result  in  lessen¬ 
ing  the  use  of  some  competitive  fruit. 

Apples  have  severe  competition  today 
during  their  entire  season  of  use.  This 
was  not  so  twenty  or  forty  years  ago 
and  time  can  not  be  turned  back.  The 
successful  apple  grower  of  the  future  will 
have  to  grow  the  best  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  varieties  for  the  purpose  intended. 
They  will  have  to  be  bright  and  well 
colored  and  of  good  size  for  the  variety. 
They  will  have  to  be  delivered  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer  as  free  from  bruises 
as  the  western  box  pack. 

Further  and  most  important,  an  honest 
pack.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  the  apples 
now  put  in  barrels  would  ever  be  so  packed 
if  the  packer  was  required  to  put  a  fair 
sample  on  the  face  end.  Barreled  apples 
have  a  bad  reputation  in  this  respect,  but 
one  that  could  quickly  be  changed  if  this 
practice  was  abolished.  How  long  would 
western  box  apples  sell  under  the  present 
system  of  over  facing  followed  by  prac¬ 
tically  all  barrel  packers.  Retailers  gen¬ 
erally  want  uniformity  of  size  in  the  pack¬ 
age  and  we  must  remember  that  ultimately 
the  retailer  handles  the  goods  and  only 
a  small  percentage  are  bought  by  the 
customer  in  original  packages. 


“The  crows  went  over 

and  pulled  up  my 

neighbor’s  corn” 


writes  J.  B.  Meyers,  of  West  Salem, 
Ohio.  And  from  that  day  on  Mr. 
Meyer’s  crow  troubles  were  over, 
“for,”  he  said  further.  “I  tested  your 
Crow  Repellent  and  found  it  to  bo 
just  as  you  recommended.” 

“Will  never  try  to  plant  com  with¬ 
out  it,”  is  what  O.  O.  Mulehmore, 
Pike,  N.  H.,  says  about  its  value. 


“I  could  not  find  a  hill  pulled,” 
is  the  word  we  get  from  G.  White, 
Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

“I  recommend  it  for  every  corn- 
raiser,”  is  the  way  the  letter  reads 
from  J.  Putnin,  Wolcott,  Vt. 

“Crows  give  my  corn-field  a  wide 
berth,”  says  H.  Van  Onlen,  Catskill, 
N.  Y. 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

is  the  one  sure  cure  for  crow  troubles.  Not  only  crows,  but  moles,  squirrels 
and  all  pests  Will  leave  your  corn-field  severely  alone,  if  you  coat  your  seed- 
cora  in  it,  just  before  planting.  You  don’t  have  to  wait  for  it  to  dry,  and 
it  positively  will  not  clog  the  planter.  It  is  not  poisonous,  and  therefore,  will 
not  kill  birds  ®r  animals,  but,  it  WILD  keep  your  cornfields  free  from  damage 
that  runs  into  money  and  time,  if  you  have  to  keep  re-planting  all  the  time. 

Darge  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half 
size  can,  $1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug,  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Read  our  “Money  Back.”  guarantee.  Address,  Cedar  Hill 
Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain,  Conn. 
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">eed  coatedwith  Stanley's  Crow  Repellents 


Popular  throughout  the  world  for 
manj’  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  Its  cutter 
bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service.  The 
Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready 
for  work  in  heavy  or  light  crops. 
Quicker  response  at  knife  bar,  less 
wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is 
raised  to  clear  obstructions,  saving 
time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3J4,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
Frost  &  Wood  Mowers;  Sulky 
Rakes,  with  wood  or  steel  wheels; 

Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Load¬ 
ers;  Corn  Binders,  etc. 

Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500  Utica,  N.  Y. 


“SPECIAL’ 

An  Orchard  far  $1.00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice  j 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or  i 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec-  1 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio  | 


SEED  CORN 


Early  Clarage  and  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Excel¬ 
lent  yielders  and  never 
Choice  seed  $3.00  bn.  Five  bushels 


fail  to  ripen. 

$2.75  bu. 

Samples  and  circular  free  * 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  MELROSE,  OHIO 
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If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
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WITTE 


Throttling 

Governor 


WICO 
Magnato  Equipped 


Engines 

Sawing  Outfits,  Pumpers 

Factory  Price — Easy  Terms.  111.  QAH, 
200,000  in  world -wide  use!  12  LO  OU  P. 

CDITI!1  Big  New  Illustrated  CATALOG 
JP  Ke,I!<  just  out  —  shows  complete  line. 

How  to  make  money  with  WITTE 
Outfits.  Solves  all  farm  power  problems.  57  years  prae-i 
tical  experience.  Send  Name  —  no  cost  —  no  obligation « 
—  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS  1 

1801  Witte  Building,  Kansas  Clty^Mo. 
1801  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
1801  Witte  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL, 


r\  r\  strawberry  plants  $  o  post 

sill]  150Sen.Dunlap.-150  Warfield  ^  PAID 
W  \S  \J  HAMPTON  &  SON,  R  8,  BANGOR.  MICH, 


Nitrate 
’of  Soda 
The  Standard 
Nitrogen 


NOTHING  in  agriculture  has  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  the  profit  of 
truck  growers  than  the  proper  use  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda  in  producing  mar¬ 
ketable  crops. 


Successful  truckers 
have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  nitrate  makes 
vegetables  grow  rapidly, 
matu  r  e  qu  ickly  and  yield 
heavily —  the  three  es¬ 
sentials  to  real  profit. 
They  have  learned  that 
it  pays  to  use  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  If  your  gardens 
are  backward  side  dress¬ 
ing  with  nitrate  willspeed 
them  up  and  turn  pros¬ 
pective  losses  into  profit. 


Ask  any  one  who  uses  it  or  let  us 
send  you  our  new  pamphlets.  Cut  out 
this  advertisement,  write  your  address 
in  the  white  space  and  mail  .o  our 
nearest  office.  lg31 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 
Educational  Bureau 

57  William  Street  New  York 

Raleigh,  N.C.  Montgomery,  Ala.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Columbia,  S.  C.  Jackson,  Miss.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  New  Orleans,  La,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Orlando,  Fla.  Dallas,  Tux.  Lou  Angelos.  CaL 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

COMPANY 


It’s  Easy  to  Build 
Fences  with  Posts  Like  These 

No  holes  to  dig,  no  tamping  and  no  staples  to  buy.  Note 
the  big  features  which  are  exclusive  in  Banner  Posts  and 
which  mean  so  much  in  extra  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post  GUARANTEE 

All  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  railroad  rail  design ' with  heavy 
backbone  reinforcing.  They  are  made  of  NEW  STEEL  and  are  GUAR- 
ANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer  service  than  any  other  steel  fence 
post  of  same  'weight  'which  is  used  under  similar  conditions. 

Any  buyer  'who  'will  show  that  Banner  Posts,  purchased  through  his 
dealer,  have  failed  to  give  this  service,  'will  be  supplied  by  us  -with  new 
posts,  freejof  charge  and  'without  delay. 

With  Banner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line  can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  insects  and  rubbish.  The  clean  farm  grows  the 
best  and  biggest  crops  and  with  the  least  labor  and  expense.  See  our 
dealer  in  your  community. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Other  Sales  Offices:  Chicago,  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland.  Wor¬ 
cester,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Balti¬ 
more,  Wilkes-Barre,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma 
City.  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas,  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto- Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


AERMOTOR  CO. 


DALLAS 

DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


ATALL  OCT<f 
DRUGGISTS  tOt 

IF  vOUR  DRUGC'ST 
CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 
WRITE  US  DIRECT 
GIVING  HI&  NAME 

ROEBEfUKUEBlERCd 

NEWARK.  N.J. 


POISONED 

WHEAT 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Write  today  for  the  most  liberal  Milker  offer  ever 
made— Saves  you  big  money— 30  Days  Free  Trial 
—10-year  guarantee.  Ready  to  milk  when  un- 
*  crated  —  No  installation  cost — no  pipes — no 
special  equipment— easy  to  use  in  any  barn. 

Comes  Complete— Ready  to  Use 

2  HP  gasoline  engine  or  electric  motor — milks  18 
to  40  cows  an  hour — clean ,  convenient,  easy  to  use.  En¬ 
dorsed  by  leading  dairymen  and  farmers  everywhere. 
Saves  time  and  will  do  the  work  of  4  extra  milk  hands. 
pwsffsgh  EiT  Tells  you  all  about  the  Ottawa 

mm  nuwung  Milker — gives  names  of  owners 
— illustrated— answers  every  ques¬ 
tion  you  can  ask  about  milkers. 

Let  us  send  it  to  you — FREE — 

Write  today. 

OTTAWA 
MFG.  CO. 

623  White  Street 

Ottawa,  Kansas 
623  McGee  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Penns. 
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Is  There  Money  in  Beef  Cattle  in  the  East? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

■commercial  beef  production;  second,  the  Here  in  the  east  we  have  large  centers 
use  of  a  beef  bull  in  grade  dairies  for  of  population  and  the  demand  for  beef  ' 
getting  veal  calves^,  or  possibly,  baby  beef ;  unlimited.  We  have  the  people  her-  who 
and,  third,  purebred  herds.  can  afford  to  buy  the  best  of  everything 

The  first,  commercial  beef,  depends  on  and  who  are  only  too  willing  to  pay  a 
three  fundamental  factors— good  pasture,  good  price  for  choice  beef.  Choice  beef 


cheap  roughage  and  not  too  expensive 
equipment.  With  these  and  a  few  pigs 
to  utilize  the  wasteland  a  little  thought¬ 
ful  care,  a  good  baby  beef  or  yearling 
steer  and  a  pig  can  be  marketed  each  year 
with  a  good  chance  of  reasonable  returns 
for  such  produce  and  labor.  Expenses 
may  and  should  be  kept  down. 

Baby  Beef  on  Dairy  Farms 

Second,  the  use  of  a  beef  bull  on  dairy 
cows,  where  the  raising  of  high  class  dairy 
heifers  is  not  practiced,  has  several  ad¬ 
vantages.  1  he  veals  are  of  high  quality, 
in  some  cases  commanding  a  premium.  If 
milk  prices  are  low  or  labor  scarce,  a 
calf  may  be  allowed  to  run  with  the  cow, 
producing  a  reasonably  good  baby  beef! 
If  the  calf  develops  a  beef  conformation, 
it  may  be  kept  for  a  yearling  feeder.  One 
really  important  advantage  of  a  beef  bull 


can  only  be  produced  from  well  bred  cattle 
of  one  of  the  beef  breeds.  Choice  beef 
can  only  be  produced  from  grain  fed 
animals  and  corn,  barley  and  oats  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  feeds  we  can  grow. 
Choice  baby  beef  will  always  bring  a 
premium  and  there  is  good  money  to  be 
made  by  producing  well  breu  calves  and 
feeding  them  out  on  home  grown  grains. 
The  breeding  herd  will  look  after  the 
roughages  and  the  calves  will  make  a  good 
market  for  the  grain. 

Beef  Cattle  and  Hogs  Good 
Combination 

The  Aberdeen  Angus  breed  is  eminently 
suited  to  our  eastern  conditions.  They  are 
remarkable  good  feeders  and  will  dress 
out  very  high  percentage  of  the  best  meat. 
They  have  no  horns  and  a  greater  number 
can  be  kept  in  the  same  space  as  would  be 


is  that  the  calves  come  small,  particularly  required  for  a  horned  breed.  In  the  show 
their  heads,  reducing  the  difficulty  of  calv-  yards  they  almost  invariably  win  when  in 

irm  *4  tin  _  ....  r  *  1  * ,  •  •  .  1  .  1  .«  ,  .  _ 


ing  and  the  veterinary  expense.  Of  ninety 
calves  dropped  in  our  herd,  only  one  has 
received  any  assistance.  To  many  the 
gentle  disposition  of  a  beef  bull  is  worth 
his  cost.  They  can  be  used  much  longer 
than  dairy  bulls.  Finally,  when  he  is  ready 
for  the  butcher,  he  can  be  credited  with 


competition  with  the  other  breeds.  For 
instance  at  the  great  Chicago  International 
Live  Stock  Show  with  all  breeds  compet¬ 
ing  they  have  won  23  out  of  24  champion¬ 
ships  in  the  carcass  competition,  20  out 
of  24  championships  in  the  car  lot  com¬ 
petition,  16  out  of  22  for  groups  of  steers 


'  - - —  ^  ^  xr -  7  -  ^  w  ^’-'4  gioupj  v->  i  ou.ua 

a  good  salvage  value  for  Jie  will  fat  easily  and  have  averaged  $i.j6i  higher  than  any 


and  top  the  market.  When  a  beef  bull 
can  be  bought  for  from  $125.00  to  $200.00, 
which  will  produce  good  calves  for  five 
or  six  years,  with  safe  disposition,  and 
then  sell  for  $75.00  to  $125.00  for  beef, 
why  use  a  dairy  bull,  except  on  high  class 
dairy  cows? 

I  hird,  the  establishment  of  purebred 
herds  depends  primarily  on  the  extent  of 
commercial  herds,  though  at  present  values 
they  may  be  used  commercially  them¬ 
selves.  Whatever  value  breeding  may 
have,  there  is  always  a  background  of  beef 
value.  With  the  present  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  beef  idea  in  the  East,  the 
founding  of  purebred  herds  seems  a  very 
feasible  investment,  particularly  at  pres¬ 
ent  prices.  It  is  time  for  the  upward 


other  breed  in  the  auction  sale  of  fat 
steers.  They  make  splendid  use  of  the 
pastures  and  when  put  on  feed  they  make 
rapid  gains  and  kill  out  with  a  minimum 
of  waste. 

Beef  cattle  and  hogs  make  a  good  com¬ 
bination  and  there  is  a  splendid  market  for 
pork  and  beef  in  this  country.  The  hogs 
will  follow  the  cattle  and  turn  any  waste 
into  good  pork. 

Beef  cattle  require  very  little  labor  and 
this  labor  all  comes  in  the  winter  time 
when  other  work  is  slack.  They  can  be 
kept  in  open  sheds  and  the  feed  racks  ar¬ 
ranged  so  that  a  large  number  can  be 
handled  and  fed  by  one  man.  They  will 
make  a  lot  of  manure  through  the  winter 
which  can  be  hauled  and  spread  before 


„  if,  ,  ,  ,  wmen  can  ue  nauica  ana  spreaa  oeioie 

swing  in  the  beef  cycle  and  markets  show  •  1  \  ,  , 

!i,„f  -f  •  .  .  the  spring  work  on  the  land  or  orchard 

that  it  is  beginning.  This  branch  of  the 

beef  business  offers  both  pleasure  and  1  1 '  _ 


profit. 

With  most  cash  crops  in  such  a  position 
that  leading  authorities  are  cautioning 

against  increase  in  acreage  if  not  actually  _  .  _____  _  ,  ,  .  , 

advising  a  decrease  I  am  quite  pleased  that  pANSJE  Pnlly  Abbekcrk,  a  purebred 
I  am  well  established  in  this  one  of  the  *  Hnktffin  lidnmrino  tn  Airs  Fred 


Holstein  Makes  New  Butterfat 
Record 


few  promising  lines  of  agriculture, 

*  *  * 

A  Bright  Future  for  Eastern 
Grower 

IV.  A.  McGregor,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

""PHE  future  for  beef  cattle  in  the  east 
seems  very  bright.  The  fruit  and  to- 

.  .  .  mis  new  lctuiu  nuiuei  hcsuliu-u  ^ 

acco  men  aie  a  -mg  a  reen  interest.  They  tjie  age  Qf  five  yCars  and  three  days. 

need  manure  and  need  something  to  use  Her  sire  is  King  Segis  Alcartra  Abbe- 
up  e  roug  ages  o  tie  farm.  It  is  get-  kerk  ancj  her  dam  is  Pansje  Nig  Al- 
ting  harder  each  year  to  secure  help  and  cartra  Prilly.  She  was  bred  by  Bridg- 

kfmw  C  Can  ^  handled  Wlth  a  mmimum  ford  Holstein  Company  of  Patterson, 

California.  During  her  last  test  period 


Holstein  belonging  to  Mrs.  Fred 
Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo,  California,  has 
just  finished  a  test  which  breaks  the  7- 
day  record  for  butterfat  production.  Her 
production  showed  a  total  of  40,392 
pounds  of  fat  (50.49  pounds  butter)  from 
567.1  pounds  of  milk.  This  record  was 
made  under  rigid  supervision  and  is  a 
strictly  official  test. 

This  new  record  holder  freshened  at 


she  was  fed  the  following  mixture: 

Oats  . 100  lbs. 

Bran  . 100  lbs. 

Linseed  Oil  Meal  . 100  lbs. 

Soya  Bean  Meal  .  25  lbs. 

Cottonseed  Meal  .  25  lbs. 

Dried  Molasses  and  Beet  Pulp  .125  lbs. 

Salt  .  5  lbs. 

Murphy's  Mineral  .  3  ,bs- 


of  labor. 

All  the  qualifications  needed  to  succeed 
with  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  is  good  pasture, 
corn  silage,  hay  and  cow  sense.  The  beef 
herd  will  go  to  pasture  about  the  first  of 
May  and  will  get  their  entire  living  on 
grass  without  labor  of  any  kind  until  late 
in  the  fall.  Walk  out  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  give  them  salt  and  spend  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  getting  to  know  them  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  know  you.  Fill  the  Delegates  Will  Be  Chosen  to 

silo  with  corn  and  this  together  with  the  Attend  Holstein  Meeting 
rough  hay  and  straw  of  the  farm  will 

keep  the  breeding  herd  in  excellent  condi-  MEW  YORK  is  entitled  to  twenty-five 
tion  through  the  winter.  If  you  have  ^  '  delegates  to  the  38th  Annual  Conven- 
grain  of  your  own  growing  it  will  pay  tion  of  The  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
to  feed  the  steer  calves  out  as  baby  beef,  of  America  which  is  held  this  year  at 
If  you  have  no  grain  it  might  pay  to  winter  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  May  27  to 
the  calves  through  on  silage  and  hay  with  June  2,  based  on  the  number  of  members 
a  little  alfalfa  or  clover  and  fatten  them  of  the  organization  in  this  State.  State 


on  grass  the  following  summer. 


breeders  will  in  a  short  time  elect  from 
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Year  after  year  the  Unadilla  has 
been  piling  up  silo  satisfaction 
for  its  purchasers. 

Year  after  year  Unadilla  own* 
ers  have  found  that  they  have 
perfect  silage,  made  and  kept  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost — 
that  the  air  tight  doors  conserve 
all  the  valuable  juices — • 
that  the  silo  itself  is  strong, 
durable,  well  built — 
that  above  all  the  Unadilla  is 
SAFE  and  convenient  to  use. 
The  permanent  safety  ladder, 
formed  by  the  door  fasteners,  is 
secure. 

The  hoops  are  easily  adjusted  from 
this  ladder — doing  away  with  risk  of 
adjusting  from  dangerously  slipping 
ladders. 

These  features  and  the  long  life  and 
storm-defying  character  of  the  Una¬ 
dilla  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  thousands  of  dairy  owners  in 
the  East  buy  the  Unadilla. 

Write  for  information  on  this  proven 
success.  Ask  us  also  about  our  water 
tubs,  vats  and  storage  tanks. 


Bos 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Fire  and 
Lightning  Proof 


Resists 

Rust 


ARMCO INGOT  IRON 

It  does  not  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
steel  roof.  Armco  ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  i-jill  pay  you  to  tend  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co.,  Sta.30  Middletown,  O. 


ft  NEWTON  •* 

Ooapoan 


6 took 


Heaves,  Cough*,  CondHIo* 

er,  Worms.  Most  for  cost 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $t.2S 
per  can*  Dealers  or  by  mail* 

The  Newton  Remedy  Ot» 
Toledo,  Ohio* 


Fishkill  — 
Farms  - 

'  —  OFFERS  — 

Fishkill  Putnam  Colantha  Dichter 

A  Heifer  Calf  Rich  in  the  Blood  of 

Outchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka 

This  young  heifer  caif  that  is  being 
offered  is  a  genuinely  line  bred  descend¬ 
ant  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka. 
Both  of  her  granddams  are  “Dutch” 
daughters.  Hengerveld  Homestead  De 
Ko!  4th  is  her  maternal  and  paternal 
grandsire,  he  being  a  son  of  the  famous 
Jenny  Linn  Colantha  (30  pounds  as  a 
4-year-old),  also  a  “Dutch”  daughter, 
'he  dam  of  the  sire  of  this  calf,  Fishkill 
Ditcher  Colantha  Inka,  a  “Dutch” 
daughter,  has  a  7-day  record  of  30.85 
pounds  butter  as  a  4-year-old. 

This  calf  would  be  ideal  for  a  boy 
0r  9irl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigree 
and  other  particulars  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

henry  MORGENTHAU,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


’^hen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


the  following  list  of  nominees  the  New 
York  men  who  are  to  represent  the  State. 

Harry  Yates,  Buffalo;  L.  H.  Jamison,  Fill¬ 
more;  James  Young,  Angelica;  Lamotte  Breese, 
Elmira;  Fred  Blewer,  Owego;  H.  H.  Wing, 
Ithaca;  J.  A.  Leach,  Cortland;  C.  F.  Bigler, 
Syracuse;  S.  C.  Pendergast,  Phoenix;  Willard 
Hall,  Oswego;  K.  A.  Overton,  Adams;  R.  M. 
Thompson,  Heuvelton;  H.  -F.  Farrington,  Low- 
ville;  Walter  Thomson,  Holland  Patent;  C.  B. 
Marshall,  Morrisville;  H.  V.  Noyes,  Oneida;  J. 
M.  Howard,  Sherburne;  D.  W.  McLaury,  Port¬ 
land  ville;  W.  D.  Robens,  Poland;  Howard 
Knapp,  Mechanicville;  H.  L.  Stafford,  Peru;  H# 

V.  Bump,  Cambridge;  C.  W.  Halliday,  North 
Chatham;  E.  J.  Chaffee,  Wassaic;  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr.,  Hopewell  Junction;  L.  E.  Doty, 
Geneseo;  B.  B.  Andrews,  Syracuse;  R.  W. 
Bloomfield,  Richfield  Springs;  C.  A.  Talbot, 
Edmeston;  Dr.  H.  D.  Stebbins,  West  Winfield; 

W.  R.  Porteus,  Portlandville;  Edwin  M.  Jarvis, 
Fly  Creek;  Ward  W.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  H.  C. 
Wood,  Morrisville;  Frank  N.  Decker,  Syracuse; 
S.  T.  Wood,  Liverpool;  Floyd  H.  Stevens,  La- 
cona;  James  S.  Randall,  Avoca;  Wm.  M.  Rider, 
Syracuse;  Ralph  J.  Stevens,  Liverpool;  Clarence 
J.  Coye.  Earlville;  S.  A.  Day,  Peru;  George  W. 
Brown,  Cherry  Creek;  George  N.  Smith,  Water- 
town;  Bert  J.  Butts,  Sherburne;  FI.  D.  Scott, 
Granville;  H.  N.  Kutschbach,  Sherburne;  and 
Whitman  Follett,  North  Norwich. 


Some  New  Books 

THE  CARE  AND  HANDLING  OF 
MILK 

By  Harold  E.  Ross 

( Professor  of  Dairy  Industry,  Nezu  York 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University.') 

The  increased  markets  for  fluid  milk  in 
the  east  and  the  added  interest  in  furnish¬ 
ing  this  market  with  a  superior  quality  of 
milk,  is  turning  the  attention  of  dairymen 
and  all  interested  in  the  handling  of  the 
milk  to  details  by  which  milk  quality  may 
be  improved.  Professor  Ross  has  had  a 
wide  experience  in  the  handling  of  milk 
and  milk  products  and  is  particularly  well 
fitted  to  handle  the  subject.  The  preface 
states,  “This  book  is  intended  as  a  text 
for  dairy  students,  as  a  guide  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  care  and  handling 
of  milk  and  in-its  use  as  a  food.  In  pre¬ 
paring  this  book  references  have  been  made 
into  the  latest  investigations  along  the 
lines  discussed.”  The  book  is  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  and  discusses  the  subject  in  a 
very  thorough  manner.  It  is  published  by 
the  Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  15  E.  26th 
St.,  New  York.  The  list  price  is  $3.00. 

*  *  * 

THE  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 
OF  FARMERS’  ELEVATORS 
By  Gerald  M.  Francis 

This  little  hook  was  awarded  the  second 
price  for  research  relating  to  the  financing 
of  business  enterprises.  This  was  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Trust  Co.  in  1925.  While 
this  book  is  of  special  interest  to  mid- 
western  grain  growing  farmers,  yet  the 
general  principles  of  financing  may  well  be 
applied  to  any  farmers’  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.  The  book  is  published  by  A.  W. 
Shaw  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  The  list 
price  is  $2.50. 


Whither  Are  Our  Abandoned 
Farms  Going? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
cumulating  money,  no  matter  how  it  is 
secured.  Law  is  necessary  for  those  who 
have  no  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 
We  cannot  so  much  blame  the  farmer  who 
sells  his  farm  to  the  best  financial  ad¬ 
vantage  possible,  especially"  if  his  business 
is  being  run  at  a  loss.  Neither,  in  some 
ways,  can  we  blame  the  keen  business 
man  who  uses  the  farm  to  get  the  most 
possible  profit  from  it.  Knowing  farm¬ 
ers  as  I  do,  and  their  respect  for  law  and 
progressive  measures,  I  am  confident  that 
few  of  them  would  knowingly  sell  their 
farms  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 
Both  of  these  searchers,  I  believe,  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact  and  are  not  making  known 
the  purpose  for  which  the  farms  are  de¬ 
sired. 

The  question  arises,  however,  as  to 
whether  or  not  some  measure  should  be 
provided  whereby  owners  of  farms  that 
are  not  at  present  required  for  agricultural 
purposes  and  on  which  forests  are  growing 
can  afford  to  keep  this  land  and  allow 
the  forests  to  develop.  And  should  not 
some  way  be  worked  out,  by  law  if  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  those  who  do  come  into 
possession  of  such  forest  land  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  it  wantonly  for  their  own  selfish 
personal  gain? 


Close-Skimming 


Easy-Turning 


Long-Life 


Ball- 

Bearing 


Ball- 

Bearing 


McCormick  «  Peering 

(PRIMROSE) 

The  Ball-Bearing  Machine 


THIS  is  the  wonderful  machine  that  set  the  pace  in 
modernizing  the  cream  separator.  From  farm  to 
farm  went  the  good  word  about  the  new  efficiency  that 
eased  the  daily  work  and  added  to  the  daily  cream 
saving.  The  demand  for  the  ball-bearing  machine— 
Mc£ORMICK-DEERING — grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  invested  in  the  simpler, 
easier- turning,  cleaner-skimming  separator.  Today  these 
thousands  are  better  friends  than  ever  of  the  durable 
ball-bearing  machine. 

The  best  test  of  success  and  popularity  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  owners.  When  you  buy  a  cream  separator, 
ask  the  men  and  women  who  use  McCormick-Deering 
day  in  and  day  out.  Satisfy  yourself  about  every  point — 
cream  saving,  cleaning,  turning,  sanitation,  lubrication,  sim¬ 
plicity,  durability,  and  service.  Go  by  what  they  say  about 
the  ball-bearing  machine. 

Made  by  the  Harvester  Company.  Sold  everywhere 
by  the  McCormick-Deering  dealers.  Y ou  will  profit  by 
investing  in  a  McCormick-Deering  Cream  Separator. 

International  Harvester  Company 


606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  of  America 

( Incorporated ) 


Chicago,  Illinois 


y -  —  -  The  ability  to 

r  produce  large  healthy  calves 
each  year  is  an  established  Hol- 
steincharacteristic.  Holstein  calves 
are  easily  raised  and  surpluses  may 
be  profitably  vealed  at  early  ages. 

Write  for  literature 
esThA'  Extension  Service- 

(H0LSTEINP5SFRIBSIAH 

Association  of  Amepjca 

230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FOR  SALE:  S’ 


(2)  Ayrshire 
calves  from 
heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  hull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Tofcotr  Tt.  -ill  ready  for  light  service. 

Cl  Sc y  D  till  He  is  bred  from  heavy 
producing  stock,  his  sire’s  dam  held 
world’s  record  for  milk  and  butter  fat.  He 
will  add  beauty  and  production  to  your  herd. 

Going  at  farmer’s  price. 

S.  B.  Hunt,  Hunt,  I.iv.  Co.  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


IF  VniTR  BOY  had  a  few  good  MILKING  SHORT- 

IF  IUUA.  HORNS  he  would  be  more  interested  ia 

I.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


the  farm. 


SHEEP  BREEDERS 


DORSET  RAMS 


(Yearlings)  suitable  for  the 
production  of  early  market 
lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

SWINE  BREEDERS 

DIG  TYPE1  Pure  bred,  O.  I.  C’s.  Worlds 
Dlt*  lirL,  Grand  Champion  strain,  8  to 
10  week3  old  pigs  no  akin,  $12.00  with 
DfidigroG. 

VERNON  LAFLER,  Middlesex,  R.R.1,  N.Y. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM-LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

Ten  choice  Large  Yorkshire 
H  OF  OclAc-  Boars  old  enough  for  service. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  0. 1.  C’s 

Bred  Gilts,  and  Spring  Pigs, 
swine.  Shipped  on  approval. 
GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT, 


“The  money  makers”. 
Herd  Sire,  Fall  Boars. 
Fair  prices  on  profitable 

MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUROGS  tion  Breeding. 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
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At  Auction 

as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 

In  China  an  auction  sale  is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  It  nc 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finas  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  m  the  Blood  of  .Holstein 
Record-breakers 

On  April  1  the  price  was  $250  F.  O.  B. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  April.  It  un¬ 
sold  on  May  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

Pot  cobles  oT  the  pedigrees  ana  turthei 
particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


Once  Used  Second-tiana 

EGG  CASES 

30 -Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  aU  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 


To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded^  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 


Weil-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  Dring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM  AGENCIES 


HIGHEST  FOR  O  A 

prices  OLD  JdAIju 

We  take  good  and  torn  mixed  and  pay  freight. 

Write  for  prices 

IROQUOIS  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

670  Clinton  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  iron 
producers  iD  your  territory  bring 
eery  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
youi  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Ouanr  St..  He*  York.  N.  Y 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER  Models 

now  ready.  Remarkable  new  prices  and 
terms.  Shipped  on  approval  and  30  days 
Free  Trial.  TIRES,  Sundries  half  usual 
prices.  Write  for  bicycle  catalog  and  pncea 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dspt.T-20S  CHICAGO 


PATENTS 


Booklet  tree,  digne^  retcr 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt 
ness  assured. 


WATSON  c.  COLEMAN.  Pateni  lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PJ n'c  Cnlp  Express  charges  paid  to  your 

-*•  eJUiC  depot.  Chester  and  York¬ 

shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Pure  bred 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  net 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock.  They 
arc  easy  feeders  and  fast  growers  and  will  all  make 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 
C.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

R.  F  O  Box  48.  Woburn,  Mass- 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chestei  and  Berkshire  cro's  or  Chester  and  Yorkshirt 
cross,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6  50  each-  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  gooc 
feeding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  If  noi 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  1  will  return  vour  money 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  So  charge  for  crates.  I  have 
olenty  of  nigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  _ Tel.  0086 


FFFniNr  Pir Q  FOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
1  LLiUllYu  1  IbJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chest ei  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $0.50  each.  8  to  9  weeks 
eld.  $6.75  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 
at  present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre¬ 
pared  lo  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
are  unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  eharqe  for  shipping  erates-— 
Ref.  Tanner's  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WArHINGTON  ST  ,  WOBURN.  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


American  Agriculturist,  April  23  1927 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

’  |  'HE  following  are  the  April 
-*■  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen  s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

CI  Dairymen's  Sheffield 


League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.85 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.20 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ...  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 2,56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.35  2.15 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 


butter  and  American  cheese, 

Sheffield  April  prices  were  not  available 
up  to  time  of  going  to  press.  They  will  be 
announced  next  week. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  April,  1926, 
was  $2.80  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.85. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receJves.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers-  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  tc  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2  54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb- 

March  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announce  the 
following  March  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 


Gross  . $2.66 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  . • . 2.60 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  . 10 

Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . $2.50 


The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  ip  March 
1926  was  for  3%  $2.12  ($2.32  for  3.5%). 
The  March  1°25  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $2  26  (3%). 

The  March  1927  net  price  is  the  best  oti 
record. 


Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
March  1927  is  $2.49  per  hundred.  This  is 
eauivalent  tc  $2.69  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  March  a  year  ago  was 
$2.41i/z  for  3%  milk.  The  March  1925  Shef¬ 
field  price  was  $2.57(4. 

BUTTER  DOWN  AND  UP  AGAIN 


CREAMERY 

SALTED  Apr.  12  Apr.  5 

H  igher 

than  extra  ..53  -53(4  52(4-53 
Extra  (92  sc)  52(4  -  52  - 

84-91  score  ..50(4-52  48  -  51% 

Lower  G’ds  47  -  48(4  46  -  47(4 


Apr.  12, 
1926 

39(4-40 
-  39 

3614-38% 
36  -36% 


We  have  had  another  see-saw  butter 
market  since  our  last  report.  Last  week 
we  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of  but¬ 
ter  was  expected  from  Chicago  as  well 
as  small  lots  from  various  foreign  parts 
including  New  Zealand,  the  Argentine 
and  Europe.  The  nervousness  in  the 
market  which  we  mentioned  in  last 
week’s  report  is  still  very  much  in  evi¬ 
dence  and  when  these  additional  sup¬ 
plies  of  butter  arrived,  prices  reacted 
almost  immediately.  Receivers  are  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  keep  their  floors 
clean  now  to  avoid  being  caught  with 
heavy  supplies  of  high  priced  butter 
when  cheaper  goods  conic  on  from  the 
west  following  the  natural  seasonal  in¬ 
crease.  At  the  same  time  buyers  are 
reluctant  to  take  011  more  than  the 
actual  trade  needs.  Consequently  these 
spasmodic  arrivals  of  supplies  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  sudden  changes.  On 
the  6th  prices  suffered  a  sharp  drop 
from  52c  down  to  50c,  foMowing  the 
posting  of  heavy  receipts.  This  brought 
out  more  of  the  buying  interest  and  re¬ 
sponse  was  more  in  a  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  than  in  price. 

On  the  12fh  supnlies  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  when  a  wave  of  free 
buying  prevailed  and  consumptive  re¬ 
quirements  were  absorbing  stock  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  it  arrived.  Sopie  houses  were 
unable  to  meet  their  buyer’s  require¬ 
ments  and  “piecing  out”  was  resorted 
to. 

On  April  1,  according  to  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  butter  in  cold  storage 
warehouses  in  New  York  State  totalled 
837,904  pounds  compared  to  4  679.65 7 
pounds  on  April  1,  1926.  The  holdings 
on  April  1  were  approximately  a  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  less  than  011  March  1,  1927. 
It  can  be  appreciated  therefore  why  it  is 


that  the  current  market  is  about  12c 
above  that  of  a  year  ago. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  CHEESE 

STATE  Adt  13 

FLATS  Apr.  12  Apr.  5  P  1926' 

Fresh  Fancy  . . . . . . 

Fresh  Av’ge  . . . . 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27(4-28 

Held  Av’ge  . 26-26(4  26-26%  26  -27 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the 
cheese  market  since  last  week’s  report. 
Held  cheese,  which  is  in  very  strong 
hands,  is  trending  toward  greater  firm¬ 
ness  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to 
see  a  slight  upward  revision  of  prices. 
I  he  market  on  fresh  cheese  is  also  very 
quiet.  Little  or  110  stock  is  arriving. 
A  few  New  York  State  flats  are  selling 
at  24c  but  the  kind  of  stock  changing 
hands  is  very  very  light.  The  make 
both  in  New  York  and  the  West  is 
said  to  be  considerably  under  last  year 
although  Wisconsin  is  beginning  to  in¬ 
crease  slightly. 


FANCY  EGGS  HIGHER 

NEARBY 

WHITE  Apr.  12 

Selected  Extras  .34-36 

Extra  Firsts  _ 31-33 

Av’ge  Extras  ....29-30 

Firsts  . 27-28 

Gathered  . 26-30 

Pullets  . 23-25 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 29-34 


Apr.  5 
33-34 
30-32 
28-29 
27- 
25-29 
25- 


Apr.  13, 
1926 
35(4-37 
‘  -35 

-33(4 
-31% 
-33(4 


34 

32 

31 

30 

31 


29-32  34  -36 


Fancy  large  nearby  eggs,  well  graded, 
have  not  only  continued  in  very  strong 
position  but  have  actually  gone  higher 
since  our  last  report.  Our  nearby  white 
on  the  12th  were  clearing  closely 
with  a  very  active  demand  that  actually 
exceeded  the  supplies  of  the  very  choic¬ 
est  marks.  Intermediate  grades  on  the 
12th  were  also  selling  better  than  they 
were  during  the  week  previous  when 
the  demand  was  less  active  than  on  the 
fancy  grades. 

Lower  grades  showed  no  improve¬ 
ment.  Nearby  brown  eggs  also  partook 
ot  the  strong  market  and  fancy  classi¬ 
fications  advanced  2c. 

Something  of  the  heavy  increase  in 
the  egg  supplies  can  be  gathered  from 
reports  from  the  10  largest  cities  which 
that  on  April  8  (A.  M.)  there  were 
J  ,385,086  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  com- 
pared  to  498,605  cases  at  the  same  time 
a  year  ago.  Furthermore  the  into-stor- 
age  movement  from  April  1  to  April  8 
was  about  two  and  a  half  times  as  rapid 
as  it  was  in  1926.  In  greater  New  York 
the  cold  storage  holdings  on  April  I, 
^ totaled  175,472  cases  compared 
with  30,284  cases  on  April  1,  1926.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  April  1  re¬ 
port  of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets. 


HOLIDAY  POULTRY  MARKET 
FIRM 


FOWLS 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  5 

Colored  . 

32-33 

Leghorns  .  . . . . 
BROILERS 

-32 

Colored  . 

45-50 

Leghorn  .... 

- 35-45 

35-45 

CAPONS  . 

-45 

TURKEYS  . 

-40 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

_ 26-30 

26-30 

Apr.  13, 
1926 
-36 
-36 


50-55 

40-45 

-45 

31-36 


All  indications  are  that  the  Easter  and 
Passover  poultry  market  is  going  to  be 
a  good  one.  On  the  12th  indications 
were  according  to  the  listings  that  we 
would  have  a  total  of  315  freight  cars 
of  live  poultry  to  supply  the  demand  to 
say  nothing  of  the  express  receipts.  The 
lowi  market  was  firm  oil  the  12th  with 
the  freight  market  at  32c  on  colored 
stock  while  colored  fowls  via  express 
brought  from  33  to  35c.  Leghorn  fowls 
on  other  hand  were  rather  dragging 
at  30c.  _  Express  broilers  have  been  in 
lather  full  supply  but  apparently  the 
Easter  trade  is  going  to  absorb  them 
at  about  the  same  range  of  prices  as  a 
year  ago  as  far  as  fancy  stock  is  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  some  colored  broil¬ 
ers  that  are  arriving  that  are  very  poor, 
being  small.  Capons  were  selling  on 
par  with  the  average  broiler  market. 

Long  Island  spring  ducks  brought  30c 
while  other  nearbys  sold  from  26  to  28c. 
Turkeys  showed  up  much  better -than 
was  expected.  There  was  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  turkeys  and  apparently  few  to 
be  had.  Prices  ruled  very  strong  at  45 
to  50c.  Rabbits  were  generally  selling 
at  33c  to  35c  per  pound. 


MORE  HAY  ARRIVING 

Receipts  of  hay  have  been  freer  of 
late  and  prices  have  trended  a  little 
easier  since  last  week’s  report.  How¬ 


ever  tney  still  hover  around  the  same 
price  that  has  prevailed  through  the  L -*■ 
season:  $26  for  No.  1,  $24  to  $25  for 
No.  2  and  ^22  to  $23  for  No.  3  with 
some  samples  running  down  to  $17 
Light  clover  mixed  grade  No.  1.  $'% 
$25,  No.  2,  $23  to  $24  and  No.  3  $21  to 
$22.  Rye  straw  is  now  selling  from  $?'> 
to  $23.  * 


POTATO  MARKET  UNCHANGED 


STATE  Apr.  12  Apr.  5 

150  lb.  sack  $3.10-3.35  3.10-3.35 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.75-4.00  3.75-4.00 
MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.85  3.50-3.85 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.35-4.65  4.35-4.65 
LONG  ISLAND 
150  lb.  sack  5.25-  —  5.25-  — 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.10-6.25  6.00-6.25 
JERSEY 

Rd.  Bliss,  bsk.  1.00-1.25  1.00-1.50 


Apr.  13, 
1926 

8.75-  D.00 

10.50- 10.75 

9.50-  9.85 
11.50-12.00 

9.75- 10.00 

11.75- 12.00 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  po¬ 
tato  market  since  last  week.  As  far  as 
old  potatoes  are  concerned  they  still 
hold  the  same  quotations  and  trade  is 
about  on  the  same  order.  There  has 
been  no  improvement.  In  fact  Long  Is¬ 
lands  have  slipped  a  little,  as  far  as  in¬ 
quiry  is  concerned,  although  prices  hold 
jUst  as  strong  as  ever.  Most  of  these 
Long  Islands  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers.  The  farmers  are  busy  plant- 
mg*  In  fact  Long  Island’s  arc  practi¬ 
cally  done. 

New  potatoes  continue  easy  and  prices 
of  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  on  the  12th 
failed  to  exceed  $7  which  is  quite  a 
drop  from  last  week’s  quotations.  Even 
at  that  price,  trade  is  very  slow  and  the 
market  has  not  been  cleaning  up  from 
day  to  day.  These  new  potatoes  are  not 
showing  particularly  good  quality.  If 
this  keeps  up  old  potatoes  are  going  to 
ride  it  out  on  a  good  level. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURES 

Apr.  12  Apr.  5 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 

1.34 

1.63% 

.73% 

Corn  . 

■72% 

Oats  . 

•44% 

.42  “ 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  blew  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.-1.44% 

.  .  .87% 

1.46% 

1.93% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .  . 
Oats,  No.  2  . 

.88% 

.90% 

.53 

.53 

FEEDS 

Apr.  9 

Apr.  10, 
Apr.  2  1926 

{At  buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.32.50 

32.50 

29.50 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

30.00 

28.50 

H’d  Bran  . 

.33.00 

32.00 

30.30 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

,31.50 

31.00 

28.50 

Soft  W.  Mlds  . 

.37.00 

36.00 

34.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

.35.00 

34.50 

31.50 

Red  Dog  . 

.37.00 

37.50 

34.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.30.25 

29.50 

28.25 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.29.75 

29.50 

28.25 

Corn  Meal  . 

30.50 

30.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.33.50 

36.75 

35.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.43.50 

46.75 

45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.34.00 

33.50 

35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.37.00 

36.50 

37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.38.50 

38.50 

39.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 

.47.00 

46.00 

48.50 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  1  hey 
are  reported  i n  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  were  selling  fairly  well 
during  the  Easter  market,  some  marks 
reaching  as  high  as  $16.  However, 
most  of  the  arrivals  sold  anywhere 
from  $13  to  $15.50.  Common  stock 
light  weights  and  culls,  selling  from  $11 
down  to  $5  per  hundred. 

The  steer  market  has  been  steady  to 
firm,  prime  few  stock  selling  up  to 
$12.25  with  good  to  choice  marks  bring¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $11  up  to  $11. 60, 
other  medium  and  common  stuff  down 
to  $8. 

The  bull  market  has  been  slow’  and 
prices  have  slipped  slightly.  Heavy 
states  $7  to  $7.10,  medium  and  light 
weights  from  $5.5Q  to  $6.50.  ^  Other 
common  stock  down  as  low7  as  $4. 

The  market  on  cowrs  has  been  slow. 
Heavy  fat  states  from  $5.50  with  a  few 
extreme  choice  marks  up  to  $6.25,  med¬ 
ium  fats  $4.50  to  $5,  heavy  canners  $3 
to  $3.35,  light  and  common  $2.50  to 
$2.75,  reactor  yearlings  and  cows  from 
$4  to  $6. 

The  live  lamb  market  holds  up  very 
well.  Prime  yearlings  brought  $16  pet 
hundred  on  the  12th  with  other  marks 
selling  down  to  $12.50  for  common 
stock._  .Some  spring  lambs  are  arriving 
and  these  are  selling  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred,  weighing  from  55  to  t>u 
pounds.  Live  hogs  have  been  meeting 
a  fairly  steady  market  although  it  is  a 
little  below  past  performances.  100  to 
ISO  pound  Yorkers  selling  from  $1-" 
to  $13  with  heavier  weights  to  $11.50. 


Genuine  Cork  Linoleum  Runs 


T! 'bis  is  the  new  decorated  Jaspe  Rug. 


•  • 


Truly,  few  people  thought  that  smooth- 
surface  rugs  could  ever  be  made  so  pretty. 
Genuine  Armstrong’s  Jaspe  Linoleum  with 
the  new  overlaid  border.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever 
before  been  olfered  in  smooth-surface  rugs.  Gray, 
green,  blue,  brown,  taupe  or  rose  Jaspe  with  sev¬ 
eral  colorings  of  border  design  to  choose  from! 
Such  rugs  add  the  brightness  and  charm  of  color 
to  an  otherwise  dull  and  cheerless  room. 

Indeed,  they  suggest  endless  ways  of  bright¬ 
ening  up  the  house,  from  kitchen  to  bed¬ 
room.  One  of  these  delightfully  differ¬ 
ent  and  original  patterns  on  the  floor  of 
each  room  will  give  an  air  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  freshness  to  the  house  which 
will  not  soon  disappear.  The  newness 
of  an  Armstrong  Rug  lasts  a  long,  long 
time  because  each  mopping  restores  its 
original  brightness. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  fully  realize 
the  attractiveness  of  these  new  patterns 
except  to  see  them  yourself  in  the  stores. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  new  Armstrong’s 
Linoleum  Rugs  by  name.  You  will  find 
they  are  made  of  the  same  long-wearing 


genuine  cork  linoleum  with  the  burlap  back  .  .  . 
flexible,  quiet,  resilient,  soft  to  the  tread.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  low  in  cost,  too — less  than  they  ever 
have  been!  Yet  they  will  constantly  give  you 
greater  satisfaction  and  far  longer  wear  than  rugs 

made  of  less  desir¬ 
able  material  and 


in  less  original  designs.  Look  for  the  Circle  A 
trade-mark,  too.  You  will  find  it  printed  on  the 
burlap  back  of  every  genuine  Armstrong  Rug. 

An  Armstrong’s  Linoleum  Rug  on  the  floor 
means  relief  from  scrubbing  and  drudgery.  Its 
bright,  smooth  surface  is  so  easy  to  clean — just 
a  quick  mopping  with  a  damp  cloth.  You  will 
always  "bless  the  day”  you  bought  an  Arm¬ 
strong  Rug  for  the  floor. 

"Rugs  of  Practical  Beauty” 

If  you  can’t  get  out  to  the  stores  to  see 
these  new  Armstrong  patterns,  this  book¬ 
let  will  help  you  make  your  selection. 
Printed  in  full  colors,  illustrating  all  the 
new  patterns.  Send  for  it.  It  is  free  of  cost. 
Address  Armstrong  Cork  Company, 
Linoleum  Division,  1014  Jackson  Street, 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 


In  the  main  illustration: 

Jaspe  Rug,  Pattern  No.  72/. 
Above:  Inlaid  Rug,  Pattern  No. 
joii.  Right:  Pattern  No.  808. 


Armstrongs  Linoleum  Rugs 

they  wear  and  (7J\  wear  and  wear 

fook  for  the  CIRCLE  A  '' — trade-mark  on  the  burlap  hack. 


COVERS 
360  SQ.  FT. 
PER  GALLON 

2  COATS 


EVERY  OUNCE 
IS  QUALITY 


DRIES  TO  A 
DURABLE 
ELASTIC  GLOSS 
FINISH 


A  TRADE  MARK 
THAT  SPEAKS  IN 
EVERY  TONGUE 


Sherwin-Williams 
Products 


erwin-  Williams. 


***'  n,m  fnuninuim  •• 

"//////  /////*„,,,„  mmn>> 


Prepared  house 
paint — at  its  best . 


Don’t  be  fooled 

on  House  Paint! 


“Cheap” paint  isn't  cheap  at  all ! 


WHEN  you  buy  paint  to  dress 
up  and  protect  your  house, 
don’t  let  a  “low  price”  blind  your 
good  sense.  Thousands  of  home 
owners  are  bewailing  a  “cheap”  paint 
job  this  very  minute  and  are  paying 
a  heavy  penalty  in  hard  cash  and 
regrets. 

“Cheap”  paint  is  made  of  cheap  or 
skimpy  materials.  How  else  could 
it  be  sold  at  a  low  price  in  our  highly 
competitive  markets? 

Cheap  or  skimpy  materials  make 
a  poor,  weak  grade  of  paint.  That’s 
only  sense.  It  may  look  like  paint  and 
s?nell  like  paint  in  the  can.  But  on  the 
brush  and  on  your  house — the  poor 
quality  shrieks  so  all  can  hear  it. 


If  you  are  tempted  to  use  a  “low 
price”  house  paint — one  that  is 
claimed,  even  guaranteed  and  war¬ 
ranted,  to  be  “just  as  good  as  S  W  P,” 
— GO  SLOW!!  Remember  that  low 
-price  and  low  quality  go  hand  in  hand. 
You  can’t  make  a  silk  purse  from  a 
sow’s  ear. 

Compare  the  "cheap” formula 
with  SWP! 

Make  the  formula  test!  Insist  upon 
seeing  the  formula  of  the  “cheap” 
paint,  either  on  the  label  or  in  the 
literature  of  the  company. 

Compare  the  materials  used  in 
making  the  “cheap”  paint  with  the 
ingredients  of  fine  old  SWP  House 


Paint — as  shown  in  the  formula 
which  is  plainly  printed  on  every 
SWP  can.  Take  Outside  Gloss 
White  for  example. 

Note  the  big  percentage  of  White 
Lead  Carbonate  and  White  Lead  Sul¬ 
phate  used  in  SWP  Outside  Gloss 
White.  White  lead  should  be  the 
basic  ingredient  of  all  white  paint 
and  light  tints.  It  is  to  these  paints 
exactly  what  flour  is  to  bread. 

See  how  much  less  of  this  basic 
ingredient  is  used  in  the  average 
“cheap”  white  paint. 

Zinc  oxide,  another  costly  pig¬ 
ment,  is  the  next  essential  ingredient. 
A  liberal  percentage  of  zinc  oxide 
combined  with  a  large  amount  of 
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Sherwin-  Williams 

HOUSE  PAINT 


white  lead  makes  for  a  bal¬ 
anced  formula — such  as  the 
formula  of  S  W  P  Outside 
Gloss  White  House  Paint. 

It  assures  a  finish  of  superior 
wearing  quality. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of 
thepigmentcontentof  SWP 
Outside  Gloss  White  House 
Paint  is  made  up  of  these 
two  important  ingredients 
— white  lead  and  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  majority  of  “cheap”  white 
paints  you  will  find  only  50  per  cent 
and  in  some  instances  even  less. 

It  is  the  liberal  quantity  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  basic  material  in  every  can 
of  SWP  Outside  Gloss  White  that 
gives  it  such  remarkable  covering 
capacity. 

In  the  darker  colors  like  browns 
and  greens,  the  “balanced  formula" 
of  SWP  House  Paint  is  even  more 
important.  Naturally,  these  dark 
colors  can  contain  little,  if  any, 
opaque  whitepigment  such  as  white 
lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams  have  the  pick 
of  the  world’s  colors.  Sherwin- 
Williams  Dry  Color  Works  pro¬ 
duce  practically  everything  except 
the  natural  earth  and  mineral  col¬ 
ors.  That  is  why  SWP  colors  are 
so  rich,  so  permanent  and  so  true 
to  character. 

Greater  durability  of  the  paint 
film  on  your  house  is  assured  by 
SWP  due  to  the  use  of  a  specially 
treated  pure  linseed  oil — made  in 
Sherwin-Williams’  linseed  oil  plant. 

360  square  feet  per  gallon 
or  only  250 — which? 

Some  people  think  that  SWP  House 
Paint  is  an  expensive  paint  becauseit 
costs  more  per  gallon.  That  is  not  so. 


Ask  your  painter 
to  use  SWP — for 
best  results. 


CHEAP 

PAINT 

COVERS 

ONLY 

250 

SQ.FT. 

PER.GAL. 

2C0ATS 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  SWP  is 
the  least  expensive  house  paint 
on  the  wall — on  the  market. 
And  here  is  why: 

A  gallon  of  SWP  will  proper¬ 
ly  beautify  and  protect  three 
hundred  and  sixty  squarefeet  of 
your  house — two  coats. 

Will  a  “cheap,”  low  price, 
inferior  quality  of  house  paint 
do  that?  No! 

The  best  you  can  get  from  a 
gallon  of  the  average  “cheap” 
paint  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
square  feet! — two  coats. 

Right  there,  in  that  forty-four  per 
cent  greater  coverage — in  the  fewer 
gallons  of  SWP  needed — the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  per  gallon  is  nullified. 

On  the  wall — in  actual  gallons 
needed  to  paint  your  house— Sher¬ 
win-Williams  House  Paint  costs  no 
more  and  often  less  than  the  cheap, 
low  price  kind. 

And  remember  this:  It  costs  no 
more  to  put  on  a  good  house  paint 
than  to  put  on  a  “cheap"  paint. 
Which  would  you  rather  have? 

Once  your  house  has 
been  painted  with  SWP 
House  P2S.nX.y0ur  savinghas 
only  begun.  A  beautiful 
SWP  job  outlasts  the 
average  “cheap”  paint 
by  several  years.  This  is 
widely  known. 


You  get  more  years  of 
protective  service 

It  dries  to  a  firm,  elastic, 
glossy  surface.  It  weathers 
slowly.  There’s  no  crack¬ 
ing  or  chipping  or  peeling 
— if  properly  applied. 

Long  after  a  “cheap” 
paint  jbb  has  taken  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  pair  of  faded  overalls, 
you  can  wash  the  dust  off  an  SWP 
job  with  plain  soap  and  water,  and 
the  colors  will  come  up  like  new. 

You  save  repainting  expense 

And  when  repainting  is  needed  it 
can  be  done  easily,  quickly  and 
with  much  less  paint,  because  the 
SWP  surface  is  in  perfect  condition. 


Compare  that  with  a  "cheap" 
paint  job  that  fades  out  and  wears 
out  quickly — that  cracks  and  chips 
and  peels — that  has  to  be  repainted 
often — and  that  costs  more  to  re¬ 
paint  because  it  has  to  be  burnt  off, 
or  scraped  off,  at  every  repainting. 

*  *  * 

SWP  House  Paint  is  sold  by  leading 
paint  merchants  everywhere.  And 
each  of  these  dealers  is  “Paint 
Headquarters”  in  his  district.  One 
of  them  is  located  near  you. 

See  "Paint  Headquarters" 
and  save  money 

Before  you  let  “cheap”  paint  blind 
you  to  real  economy — see  your 
local  SWP  dealer.  He  will  estimate 
your  requirements  in  SWP. 

Compare  the  SWP  estimate  with 
what  a  “cheap”  paint  will  cost. 
Then  remember  the  greater  dura¬ 
bility  of  SWP — the  exquisite  colors 
that  do  not  fade.  Then  specify  the 
paint  you  think  will  serve  you  best. 

If  you  do  not  recall  “Paint  Head¬ 
quarters”  in  your  locality,  write 
us  for  the  dealer’s  name. 
If  you  want  expert  help 
on  a  color  scheme,  our  lit¬ 
erature,  color  cards,  or  the 
famous  Sherwin-Williams 
Household  Painting 
Guide — just  write.  There 
is  no  obligation. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
COMPANY 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


SWP 

GUARANTY 

of  Satisfaction 


SWP  House  Paint,  when  thoroughly 
stirred  and  applied  according  to  direc¬ 
tions,  is  hereby  guaranteed  to  cover  more 
surface,  to  look  better,  to  last  longer  and 
cost  less  per  job  and  per  year  than  any 
house  paint  on  the  market. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COMPANY 
Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


COSTS  LESS  PER  SQ.  FOOT.  .  .  LESS  PER  JOB  .  .  .  LESS  PER  YEAR 


I  usual! 
pick  a 
winnet 


SOME  fellows  are  like  that.  Maybe  it’s 
long  practice.  Maybe  it’s  instinct.  It 
doesn’t  matter.  I  know  I  picked  a  win¬ 
ner  when  I  wrote  "Prince  Albert”  in  my 
personal  smoke-column.  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  cross  it  out.  It’s  there 
in  indelible  ink — to  stay! 

I  knew  I  was  on  the  right  track  the 
minute  I  got  that  first  whiff  of  P.  A.  in 
the  tidy  red  tin.  It  was  fragrant  and 
refreshing  as  mountain  air.  The  first 
fire-up  confirmed  my  belief  that  here 
was  the  one  tobacco  for  me.  It  was  cool 
and  consoling.  It  tasted  great! 


Prince  Albert  is  so  mild  that  you  can 
go  to  it,  load  upon  load,  morning  to  mid¬ 
night.  Yet  it  has  the  full  tobacco  body 
that  lets  you  know  you’re  smoking.  It 
is  so  considerate  of  your  tongue  and 
throat.  It’s  just  a  winner  any  way  you 
look  at  it.  It  will  win  you  too. 

That’s  my  guess,  anyhow.  I  suggest 
that  you  get  squared  away  immediately 
on  this  important  matter.  Your  pipe  can 
be  either  a  cheer  or  a  chore,  depending 
on  the  tobacco  you  pack  it  with.  There’s 
no  other  tobacco  anywhere  like  good  old 
Prince  Albert  for  real  pipe- joy. 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  s ponge-mois t ener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


—  no  other  tobacco  is  like  it! 


D  1927,  R„  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
'ompany,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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PLAN 


Dairymen’s  League  Pn 

ALARM  at  possible  destruction  of  the 
dairy  industry  of  the  east  and  jeop¬ 
ardizing  of  allied  lines  of  business  as  a 
result  of  proposal  to  extend  the  territory 
supplying  New  York  City’s  fluid  milk  was 
expressed  by  G.  W.  Slocum,  president  of 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  in  a  communication  to  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  Louis  I.  Harris  in 
New  York,  Thursday. 

Recommendation  that  the  price  of  milk 
be  increased  one  cent  a  quart  next  fall  to 
make  production  profitable  to  the  farmers, 
and  that  such  price  increase  be  announced 
now  to  stimulate  autumn  production,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Slocum  in  his  plea  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  dairy  industry  of  this  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  declared  the  present  New  York 
Milk  Shed  is  capable  of  supplying  the  city’s 
needs,  and  that  farmers  are  now  producing 
milk  at  the  cost  of  their  capital  investment. 
Mr.  Slocum  said  he  was  apprehensive  as 
to  the  effect  an  announcement  that  New 
York  is  going  west  for  milk  will  have  on 
eastern  dairymen,  and  declared  he  feared 
production  might  decrease  as  a  result. 

Sound  Business  to  Produce  Milk 
Nearby 

“To  confine  production  of  milk  for  New 
York  to  the  present  area,  as  long  as  there 
are  enough  farms,  dairymen  and  facilities 
to  meet  the  growing  needs  is  for  the  best 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers  alike” 
said  Mr.  Slocum.  “It  is  sound  business  and 
sanitary  practice  to  produce  the  milk  from 
the  fewest  possible  farms  because  it  works 
toward  greater  effiiciency  in  production 
and  makes  possible  more  complete  control 
of  quality  standards.  It  is  equally  good 
policy  to  process  the  milk  in  the  smallest 
number  of  country  plants,  to  ship  from  the 
shortest  distances  and  distribute  through 
the  fewest  agencies. 

“Nothing  can  be  gained  by  duplication  of 
this  work  in  the  west.  If  such  a  start  as 
is  contemplated  is  made,  the  attitude  the 
eastern  producer  will  take  toward  further 
sacrifices  to  make  more  improvements  to 
meet  ever  increasing  standards  in  prob¬ 
lematical.  He  can  expect  little  reward. 

“Evidence  that  the  price  of  milk  has 
not  been  sufficient  to  meet  expenses  and 
that  the  condition  must  be  met  immediately 
is  contained  in  census  reports  showing  in¬ 
creased  abandonment  of  farms.  Deprecia¬ 
tion  in  farm  buildings  with  practically  no 
replacements  or  repairs  is  further  proof. 

Price  Raise  Would  Increase 
Supply 

"It  would  be  to  the  best  interest  of  all 
Concerned,  especially  the  consumers,  that 
the  price  of  milk  be  increased  to  meet  this 
situation  and  thereby  prevent  further 
abandonment  of  our  dairy  territory.  An 
increase  of  a  cent  a  quart,  announced  well 
m  advance  of  the  contemplated  shortage 
period,  would  increase  the  supply  for 
those  months  amply  to  meet  requirements. 

“The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  believes  tthat  a  policy  should 
be  adopted  and  unitedly  supported  by  every 
milk  producer  within  this  milk  shed  and  all 
allied  invested  interests  to  protect  and  de¬ 
velop  the  industry  within  its  present  bound¬ 
aries.  We  believe  such  a  policy  econom- 
lcally  sound  and  that  it  will  result  in 
greater  returns  to  the  farmers  and  savings 
t0  the  consumers  with  protection  for  the 
Present  enormous  capital  investments.” 


Horth  Country  News  Notes 

By  W.  I.  Roe 

>$/ITH  robins,  bluebirds  and  other 
feathered  friends  all  around  And 
irmly  entrenched  for  another  season,  most 
ci  the  snow  gone  from  the  hills,  and 
plowing  together  with  a  beginning  of  fit- 
Img  going  on,  it  begins  to  look  as  though 
Winter  had  just  about  played  it’s  last  role. 
*  *  * 

'■  he  sugar  bushes  are  still  turning  out 
some  product  as  a  result  of  the  nightly 
;,ezes  that  have  been  coming  with  great 
r'  ^ularity  for  the  past  week  or  more. 


itests  Against  Extending 

In  March  the  warm  weather  jtist  about 
finished  the  hopes  for  any  run  of  conse¬ 
quence — many  of  the  makers  having  to 
discontinue  operations  because  of  the  sap 
and  buckets  “going  sour”.  With  only  a 
few  gallons  of  syrup  and  but  little  sugar 
to  their  credit,  it  looked  like  a  losing 
proposition  for  the  bush  owners  who  had 
tapped. 

But  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the 
first  of  April  have  developed  a  different 
story,  and  many  are  now  reporting  that 
'they  will  have  a  fairly  satisfactory  sea¬ 
son  after  all.  The  quality  of  much  of  the 
product  is  not  quite  as  good  as  it  is  many 
times,  but  the  careful  makers  are  showing 
some  very  excellent  syrup  and  sugar.  A 
successful  season  is  certainly  a  boon.  Al¬ 
though  there  is  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
usually  some  labor  must  be  hired,  the  cash 
income  from  the  sugar  bush  is  usually 
looked  forward  to  as  the  means  toward 
securing  some  necessary  things  that  other¬ 
wise  would  have  to  be  deferred  to  the 
future. 

*  *  * 

The  discussion  being  carried  on  in  the 
papers  by  G.  W.  Slocum,  president  of  the 
Cooperative  Dairymen’s  League  and  Dr. 
L.  I.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Llealth  of 
New  York  City,  has  aroused  intense  in¬ 
terest  in  the  milk  question  again.  Frank 
B.  Taylor  of  East  Hounsfield,  chairman 
of  the  North  Counties  Producers  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  called  a  meeting  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  Wednesday  next,  April  13th. 
This  committee  consisting  of  members 
from  poolers,  non-poolers,  independents, 
and  Sheffield  Farms  producers,  accom¬ 
plished  much  in  stirring  up  dairy  farmers 
of  the  east  after  it’s  formation  over  a 
year  ago. 

Just  what  line  of  action  will  be  planned 
is  of  course  a  question,  but  anything  that 
will  lessen  the  threatened  invasion  of  west¬ 
ern  milk  in  the  New  York  markets  will 
be  a  benefit  to  the  New  York  farming 
region  as  a  whole. 

*  *  * 

Spring’s  work  is  getting  under  way, 
despite  the  cold  nights  and  the  north  wind 
that  has  been  sticking  to  it’s  job  for  over 
two  weeks  with  almost  no  cessation.  A 
number  of  farmers  will  start  sowing  this 
week,  and  indications  point  to  there  being 
about  the  same  acreage  of  crops  as  has 
been  the  average  for  the  past  few  years. 
Judging  from  the  number  of  calls  for 
spring  wheat,  there  will  be  quite  a  bit 
of  that  sowed  this  year  too. 

*  *  * 

The  low  prices  prevailing  on  hay  has 
about  stopped  shipments  out  of  the  North 
Country.  $13.00  seems  to  be  the  prevailing 
top  for  good  quality,  and  at  that  figure, 
there  is  little  money  in  it  for  the  grower, 
after  taking  out  the  costs  of  pressing  and 
hauling.  Indications  thus  far  are  for  only 
an  average  hay  crop  this  year,  and  that  is 
depending  on  the  weather  that  we  get 
through  April. 


Dairymen’s  League  Wins  Con¬ 
tract  Violation  Suit 

JUSTICE  Jerome  Cheney  in  the  supreme 
J  court  at  Utica,  New  York,  dismissed 
on  March  30th  the  action  brought  by  Da¬ 
vid  G.  Parker  of  Mt.  Upton,  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  against  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League.  The  League  withheld  pay 
for  milk  delivered  by  Mr.  Parker  during 
July  1926  because  Mr.  Parker  violated  his 
contract.  Mr.  Parker  brought  suit  to  en¬ 
force  payment.  The  judge  ruled  that  the 
action  had  been  improperly  brought  and 
that  Mr.  Parker,  being  a  member  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  should  be  bound  by  its  by-laws. 


Local  Men  to  Fight  Com  Borer 

j\/TEN  have  been  hired  in  many  counties 
1  1  in  the  states  infested  with  the  corn 
borer  for  educational  campaigns  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  best  and  easiest  ways  of 


Metropolitan  Milk  Area 

destroying  the  borer.  In  New  York  State 
Mr.  E.  Victor  Underwood  at  Ithaca  will 
supervise  the  work.  H.  M.  Bowen  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  local  work  in  Niagara 
County,  Milo  Thompson  in  Cattaraugus 
County,  W.  T.  Crandall  in  Erie  County, 
F.  O.  Underwood  in  Chautauqua  County 
and  Phillip  D.  Ruppert  in  Orleans  County. 


American  Forest  Week 
April  24-30 

IN  a  recent  proclamation  President  Cool- 
1  idge  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  forestry  problem  and  designated  the 
week  of  April  24-30  as  American  Forest 
week.  President  Coolidge,  in  his 
proclamation,  says : 

“One-fourth  of  our  soil  is  better  suited 
to  timber-growing  than  anything  else:-  I 
can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  our  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  stability  will  be 
strengthened  by  bringing  into  full  produc¬ 
tive  use  this  great  empire  of  land.  Al¬ 
though  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
public  forestry  and  hopeful  beginnings  in 
private  forestry,  we  still  have  a  vast  ag¬ 
gregate  of  idle  or  semi-idle  forest  land, 
and  another  large  aggregate  of  poor  farm 
land  that  might  more  profitably  grow 
timber  instead  of  adding  to  the  problem 
of  agricultural  overproduction.” 


County  Notes 

Schenectady  County  —  Work  on  the 
land  is  starting  slowly  on  account  of 
the  cold  weather  and.  freezing  nights. 
Quite  a  few  auctions  are  being  held  and 
cows  are  high  in  price.  Eggs  are  low 
in  price.  A  number  of  folks  are  build¬ 
ing  hen  houses.  Some  are  setting  out 
Christmas  trees  in  the  back  hills  and 
expect  a  crop  in  three  or  four  years 
Dirt  roads  are  badly  rutted  this  spring. 

Tioga  County — Some  plowing  was  be¬ 
gun  March  14,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
On  April  1  and  2,  several  inches  of  snow 
and  two  days  later  another  storm  of  sleet, 
snow  and  rain  made  the  dirt  roads  all  but 
impassable.  Much  labor  has  been  put  on 
the  state  roads  to  get  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  in  places  where  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out. 

The  Farm  and  Home  Bureaus  are  put¬ 
ting  in  good  work  and  much  of  it,  as  are 
the  State  and  County  Nurses.  The  Child 
Welfare  work  is  being  well  taken  care  of 
by  the  efficient  head,  Miss  Lafler.  Many 
physicians  refuse  to  go  to  the  outlying 
hill  districts  so  the  hill  farmers  are  prac¬ 
tically  exempt  from  doctor’s  bills,  at  any 
rate. 

The  old  Owcgo  wagon  works  which  has 
operated  for  many  years  veas  sold  recently 
at  auction.  The  greater  part  of  the  many 
buildings  were  purchased  by  farmers  who 
are  taking  them  down  and  moving  the 
lumber  to  their  farms.  The  E.-J.  Cor¬ 
poration  purchased  the  land. 

The  sugar  season  is  about  over.  Many 
gathered  in  their  equipment  on  April  4, 
but  some  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
are  still  making. 

Potatoes  have  been  a  big  slump  bring¬ 
ing  only  70  to  80  cents  at  the  car.  Some 
truckmen  from  Binghamton  are  paying  a 
dollar  and  coming  for  them.  Eggs,  too  are 
low,  22  cents  a  dozen. 

The  High  School  Graduating  class  are 
to  go  to  Washington  again  this  year  to 
spend  Easter. — C.  A.  A.  B. 

Chautauqua  County  —  Sugaring  is 
about  over  with  most  farmers,  though  a 
few  are  still  making  though  the  quality 
is  poor.  Most  of  this  class  of  syrup  goes 
into  tanks  and  it  is  sold  to  a  firm  in 
Vermont  at  a  price  slightly  under  that  re¬ 
ceived  for  canned  syrup.  The  sugar  sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  and  little 
good  quality  syrup  was  made.  The  few 
hot  days  the  second  week  in  March  when 
-most  farmers  tapped  their  sugar  bushes 
“spoiled  the  broth”. 

At  the  same  time  dairying  looks  like 
the  best  guess.  Milk  and  milk  products 
are  relatively  high  and  grain  prices  low, 
but  good  dairy  cows  are  scarce  and  high. 
They  bring  from  $100  to  $125  each.  Hay 
is  plentiful  and  dealers  are  paying  from 
$8  to  $10  at  the  farm.  Considerable  hay 
is  sold  at  that  price  and  is  being  shipped. 
Many  farmers  started  plowing  in  March 
which  is  unusual  for  this  section. — A.  J.  N. 


for  yourself 
a  more  pleasant 
more  healthful 
vacation! 


summer 

on  the 


lake 


Over- 

Night 

Service 


V'a-  efLoi 

t>^C-To^s 


between  Cleveland  and  Detroit, 
Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  and 
Detroit,  and  between  Detroit  or 
Chicago  and  Mackinac  Island. 
Also  daylight  trips  between 
Cleveland  and  Detroit  during 
July  and  August. 


Round  Trip  Fares 

between 

’’'Chicago  and  Detroit— 

♦Mackinac  Island  and 
Chicago  or  Detroit- 

•Buffalo  and  Chicago— 


*60 

*30 

*79 


One  Way  Round  Trip 

♦Cleveland  and  Detroit  *3.50  *  6  00 
t Buffalo  and  Detroit....  *6.00  *11.00 

•Berth  andmeals  included.  tBerth  end  meals  extra 


On  the  Detroit  and  Chicago  Division 
boats  there  is  music,  dancing,  with 
hostess  in  charge,  bridge,  afternoon 
tea,  golf,  horseshoe  pitching,  radio, 
moving  pictures,  and  other  entertain¬ 
ments.  Passengers  limited  to  sleeping 
accommodations.  Radio  and  moving 

?ictures  also  on  Buffalo  Division. 

achting,  golf,  horseback  riding,  fish¬ 
ing,  etc.,  at  Mackinac  Island.  Liberal 
Stopover  privileges  at  all  ports. 


For  Reservations  or  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address  E.  H.  McCracken . 
Cm.  Pass.  A&t.  at  Detroit,  Mich . 
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Dry  Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis 
Builds  Bone  and  Shell 
Develops  Muscle 
Stimulates  Growth 
Promotes  Health. 

Good  (  Baby  Chicks 

for  \  Growing  Calves 

Send  Coupon  for  Full  Information 


Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Ass’n,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St. 
Production  Dept.  A, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and 
prices  on  Dry  Skim  Milk 
without  charge  or  obligation 
to  me. 


Name  _ 

Address 

Feed 
Dealer  . 


BABY 


CHICKS 

HMgS5eS^SS^g'rT,T,<?i?WHTgaW'flffg,Jfc|lfLTL^gfa,in'T>,>,l  — — 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 
pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  full 
Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  In  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

100  %  Live  Delivery  Guaranteea,  Prepaid 

BarroD  White  Leghorns,  mated  with  lmpt.  Males  . . . 510'i?9 

Extra  duality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . . . . . . 

White,  Brown,  Black  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Ancona?  . . 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  and  R.  C.  Reds.  Black  Minorca  . . . 

White  Wyandot,  Parks  Ped.  Barred  Rocks  (PC-33)  . .  .  "r 

White  and  Buff  Minorcas,  100.  $20.  Light  Mixed.  50,  $5-  100,  $9.50.  Heavy  Mixed,  50,  56.50; 
have  never  purchased  2CTH  CENTURY  CHICKS  give  them  a  trial  in  1927  and  be  convinced 
produce,  Get  our  1927  Catalog  sure  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  Member  A.  B.  C.  r.  A. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$10.50 

$20.00 

$95.00 

$180.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

100,  $12.  If  you 
of  the  High  Quality  wc 
Ref  —Commercial  Bank. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices. 

catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd. 

Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh.,  Br.,  BIk.  Leghorns  . 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Bed.  Rocks 

Wh.  Rocks.  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . 

Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons 

Sil.  Spangled  Hamburg's,  each  14c.  Assorted  Breeds  each  9c. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 


25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$21.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.25 

6.50 

18.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

25.50 

62.50 

120  00 

X  B 

7 

■IFFIN, 

OHIO 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 

chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free.  _  , 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.50  $6.75  $12.00  $58.00  $110.00 


8. C.  It.  I. Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Bocks,  Minorcas  3.75 
Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ....  4.00 

lersey  Giants  .  7.00 

Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50 

Assorted  (odds  &  ends)  mixed  chicks  .  .  3.00 


14.00 

15.00 

25.00 

11.50 

9.50 


68.50 
73.00 

115.00 

57.50 

47.50 


130.00 

140.00 


ygr 


WOLF  HATCHING 


BREEDING  CO. 


BOX 


115.00 

95.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


mw  will  make  you  money  because  they  are  hatched 

I.  H/i  1^  i  IJr  Id  i  1-8  1  i  !c  from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
ljlwii  i  i\jT,  LllILIltJ  culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 

comains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Fishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50  100  500 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  . . $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  B.  Minorcas  .  6,25  12.00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  6.75  13.00  62.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref. — Peoples  Bank. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE J3TOCK. 
40.000  Weekly.  Postpaid.  100  per  cent  T  ' 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns 
White,  Barred  &  Bui?  Rocks 


White  Wyndots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas 
Light  Brahmas,  Black  Giants 
- 4{xr- 


Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED 
Mixed.  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds 
Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog  Free. 


live  Delivery 

50 

lOO 

400 

600 

*  *  *  * 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$50.00 

$72.00 

8.00 

15.00 

58.00 

84. CO 

•  •  •  • 

8.GQ 

15.00 

58.00 

84.00 

•  •••• 

8.50 

16.00 

62.00 

90.00 

«  ■  •  •  ■ 

11.50 

22.00 

84.00 

,  .  , 

7.00 

13.00 

50.00 

75.00 

!!!.,. 

5.50 

10.00 

40.00 

60.00 

GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


Box  58 


lOOO 

$120.00 

140.00 

140.00 

150.00 


125.00 
100.00 
BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


NO. '1  SELECTED  AND  UTiLITV 
CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  hatches 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each:  $101). 00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  12c  each, 
$110.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  14c  each:  $130.00  per 
1000.  H.  B.  Mixed  He  each;  $100.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  9c  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better. 

Our  17th  year  in  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  hook 
your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
0.  V/.  Goodiing,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


RAPV  rUIf&rQ  Properly  Hatched  —  Safe 
DJ\Di  UfllUAD  delivery.  Barred  v  Rocks 
$14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  $12.00  per 
hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  Jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  In¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 


Ive  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on: 

.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . 

acred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . 

'iiite  Racks,  White  Wyandottes.. 

roiler  Chicks  . 

atalog  giving  full  particulars  and 
■ee  on  request.  Write  now 
STTANY  VALLEY 


We 

ship  C 

0.  D. 

25 

50 

100 

$3.75 

$6.75 

$12.50 

4.25 

7.75 

14.50 

4.75 

8.75 

16.50 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

prices  on  larger  lots 


inc  uwvt. 

HATr.HFRY.  Box  110.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


D  A  DV  ruirirc  Barred  Rocks  and  White 

D AIS I  vlllviVo  Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

We  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivers. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 
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Turkey  Troubles 


Blackheaa  Blamed  ior  Too  Many  Losses 


f  HAVE  been  asked  to  tell  my  experience 
A  with  blackhead  of  turkeys  and  I  will 
be  perfectly  frank  and  say  “I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  it.”  If  I  ever  had  a  case,  I 
didn’t  know  it  and  I  will  also  say  that  I 
haven’t  much  fear  of  it  either. 

While  no  doubt  there  is  such  a  disease, 
there  are  so  many  other  ailments  for 
turkeys  to  have  that  have  turned  my  at¬ 
tention  to  those.  Nine  out  of  ten  people 
who  are  raising  turkeys  are  so  sure  that 
every  turkey  that  gets  dumpy  has  black¬ 
head,  that  they  just  throw  up  their  hands, 
so  to  speak,  and  say,  “It’s  blackhead  and 
they  will  all  die.”  Usually  they  do  if 
nothing  is  done. 

Here  is  our  rule.  If  a  bird  gets  sick, 
and  all  breeders  will  tell  you  they  do,  get 
busy  right  away  and  look  for  the  cause. 
See  if  the  crop  is  full  at  a  time  of  day 
when  it  shouldn’t  be.  If  they  come  out 
of  the  coop  dumpy  in  the  morning,  or  one ' 
is  dead  that  was  all  right  the  night  before, 
look  to  the  ventilation.  Turkeys  need  lots 
of  air  and  it  must  he  fresh  air.  Look  the 
birds  over  carefully  for  lice,  especially  on 
the  wing  quills.  See  if  all  feed  dishes, 
boards  or  hoppers  or  whatever  you  use  to 
feed  them  in  is  perfectly  clean  and  sweet. 
The  water  dishes,  too.  Are  they  as  clean 
as  the  dishes  you  eat  from  yourself? 

Be  Sure  Feed  Is  Not  Musty 

What  kind  of  feed  are  you  using?  Is 
it  always  mixed  the  same  and  never  the 
least  bit  stale  or  musty?  Have  you  a 
good  clean  sod,  not  used  for  many  years 
for  chickens  or  turkeys?  If  you  find  all 
these  conditions  in  perfect,  order  you  will 
have  to  look  for  trouble  somewhere  else. 

Here  is  what  we  do  for  most  of  these 
ills  which  are  so  often  called  blackhead. 
Give  a  dose  of  castor  oil  with  three  drops 
of  turpentine.  If  we  don’t  get  results  in 
twelve  hours  we  give  another  dose  of  oil 
without  the  turpentine.  We  keep  the  tur¬ 
key  warm  but  give  all  the  fresh  air 
possible.  We  give  teaspoonful  of  cas¬ 
tor  oil  for  turkeys  up  to  two  months  old. 


not  warm  enough,  chicks  will  naturally 
huddle  together  to  keep  as  warm  as 
possible.  If  it  is  cold,  many  may  be 
tramped  to  death. 

2.  Overheating. — If  the  chicks  are  too 
hot  they  will  naturally-  crowd  in  the 
corners  trying  to  get  away  from  the 
heat. 

3.  Fright. — Sudden  noises,  running 
around  the  brooder  houses,  slamming 
doors,  dogs  running  around,  etc.,  all 
cause  fright  and  the  chicks  naturally 
huddle  together  for  protection.  After  a 
few  times  of  being  frightened  at  night 
the  crowding  habit  is  established. 

Suggestions  for  Prevention 

1.  Be  sure  the  brooder  house  is  not 
overcrowded.  Be  sure  that  there  is 
sufficient  heating  capacity  to  handle  the 
number  being  brooded  together.  There 
is  only  a  limited  area  around  a  stove 
where  the  chicks  will  be  comfortable. 
They  all  want  to  get  in  this  area,  and 
if  the  space  is  not  large  enough  trouble 
will  result. 

2.  Don’t  shake  the  fire  too  much  just 
before  going  to  bed.  See  that  there 
is  a  good  bed  of  coals.  Don’t  start  a 
fresh  fire  at  night  and  then  go  away  and 
leave  it.  Burn  only  good  grades  of  coal 
or  oil.  The  fuel  bills  are  small  items. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  check  in  the 
stove  pipe  to  hold  the  fire-  in  check  in 
windy  weather. 

3.  If  early  chicks  are  reared,  it  might 
be  desirable,  especially  if  the  weather 
were  cold  and  windy,  to  confine  the 
chicks  near  the  source  of  heat  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  fine  mesh  wire  or  roofing 
paper  around  the  outside  of  the  hover. 
This  should  he  at  least  2  feet  from  the 
edge  of  the  hover.  Remove  this  or  en¬ 
large  the  circle  as  the  chicks  get  older 
or  as  the  weather  moderates. 

4.  Keep  all  corners  filled  or  blocked 
with  straw,  boards,  wire,  etc. 

5.  If  the  birds  crowd  at  dusk  it  may 
be  necessary  to  be  on  hand  until  it  is 


Prevention  Better  Than  Cure 

It  is  difficult  to  doctor  turkeys  and  we 
prefer  prevention  to  remedies,  so  here  are 
some  of  our  rules  for  prevention.  Once 
a  week  the  young  turkeys  are  given  a  dose 
of  epsom  salts  in  their  drinking  water,  say 
every  Monday.  Then  about  Thursday  some 
turpentine  is  given  in  their  drinking  water. 
Only  a  small  amount  is  fixed  so  it  will  be 
used  quickly  and  all  the  turkeys  will  get 
some.  We  use  a  teaspoonful  of  epsom 
salts  for  each  quart  of  water.  And  one 
teaspoon  ful  of  turpentine  to  four  quarts 
of  water. 

When  they  began  to  shoot  the  red  is  a 
hard  time  for  turkeys  and  they  need  special 
care  and  at  this  time  we  give  some  tincture 
of  iron  once  a  week  in  the  drinking  water. 
This  makes  blood.  We  use  just  a  few 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron  in  a  quart  of 
water,  enough  to  color  the  water  slightly. 

Feed  good  clean  feed.  We  prefer  steam 
cooked  feeds  as  they  are  easily  digested. 
Many  turkey  ailments  can  be  traced  to 
worms  or  indigestion.  That  is  why  we 
use  epsom  salts  to  keep  the  intestines 
cleaned  out  and  turpentine  for  worms.  A 
little  baking  soda  in  the  water  is  good  for 
indigestion.  In  conclusion  let  me  say, 
“Give  your  turkeys  good  care.  Keep  every¬ 
thing  dean  and  forget  about  blackhead.” 

— Mrs.  C.  J.  Doxtater. 


How  To  Prevent  Crowding-  in 
the  Brooder  House 


'THE  Ohio  Experiment  Station  makes 
*  the  following  recommendations 
about  preventing  crowding  among 
chicks. 

Crowding  is  responsible  for  many 
losses.  Once  started  it  develops  easily 
into  a  habit  which  is  very  difficult  to 
break.  Use  precautions  and  do  not  let 
it  get  to  the  habit  stage. 

Crowding  is  caused  by  one  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  factors: 

1.  Chilling. — If  the  brooder  house  is 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  larm, 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  yon  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years’  hatching  experience. 

If  you  want  good  chicks'  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000,  Barrea 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  eaeh, 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  II.  B.  Broilers, 
9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B.  Mixed,  7c  each, 
$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteea. 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA- 


10  Peep-O-Day  Chicks  To 

After  May  10th  our  production  bred  S-  C. 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  will  he  reduced 
to  $10.00  per  100. 

Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ,S".i  £5 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered.  10o 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,.  Buff,  Black  ....$1  P 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  U  Lr  100 

Ruff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandott's  .  in  L  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs i  .. „  imtched 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  ,  jay> 

from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  S1"  .1  .nUsands 
incubators  hatching  daily  ail  year  around  w  j jye 

an  hand  for  immediate  delivery  Postage^  prepaid  ^  ^ 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Son“0JL„tlon  from 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selectlo 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  in 

SC  HO  EN  BORN'S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  160 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHECKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  y°u  .or1<1er„,C '  ri  'most  profita¬ 
ble  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and 

ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today.  Di tt^TOWN  N.  J« 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITISiun 
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HILLPOT 

Quality  Chicks 

Hardy,  productive  strains  that  put  the  extra  dollars 
iu  your  bank  book — that’s  why  hard-headed,  experi¬ 
enced  poultrymen  keep  coming  back  season  after 
season  with  bigger  orders.  ACT  MOW — and  begin 
taking  oft  YOUR  extra  profits  this  year. 

Full  Count  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Send 
for  my  big  new  1927  Chick  Book,  FREE. 

Leghorns  Rocks  Reds  Wyandottes 

Box  29 

Frenchtoum.  hi  J 


DADV  /'’UTpIT'C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
incubation  from  high  class 

orea-to-iay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $14.00  per  100:  Barred.  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minoreas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyaucottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$2u.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 

lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25e  to  order.  Safe  delivery 

guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  ». 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  ONE  MATING  ONLY. 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS...  . LOWEST  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Swing  and  Barron  Strains  .  .$13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

'Thompson  Strain"  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen's  Strain"  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00 

June  J  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  _  _  _ 

rect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$02.50 

$120.00 

.  14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

.  15.00 

75.00 

.  12.00 

55.00 

105.00 

reduced  3c 

each. 

Order  dl- 

Quality  Chicks- 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Qualify  Is  High— 
Price  Is  ILow 

100  ri  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES.  Box  38,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS:  °YEARth 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
healthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
VVyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  for  Circular 
and  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa  Box  12 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

may  prices  effective  May  2nd.  Place  your  order  now 

.Every  breeding  fiock  Ohio  Accredited.  Quality  guaranteed, 
nmte  Leghorns  $11,  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  R.  I. 
Beds,  Black  Minoreas  $13;  White  Wyandottes  $14.00, 
Heavy  Mixed  $10.00.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00  per 
hundred.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 
Catalog  free. 

cfn,lmrlLq“ality  that  you  are  after  P|ace  your  order  with — 
SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

CHICKS  FOR  MAY  POSTPAID 

8-  C.  White  Leghorns  . Per  100  $10.00 

C;  Barred  Rocks  . Per  100  $12.00 

£i!d  Light  . Per  100  $3.00 

JUU'  %c  less  each  chick.  1000,  lc  less  each  chick. 

,  _  Order  direct.  Free  circular. 

r  L  STRAWSEB,  Box  30,  _ McAlistervi lie.  Pa. 

Ohinl/c  May  rriees  25  50  1Qo 

UIIIUIVO  s-  C‘  Leghorns  - $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

R  „  ,  S.  C.  B.  Rocks  -  3.50  6.50  12.00 

r  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

fcpecin1  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leis*er»  Prop.,  McAlistervi  lie.  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  trap-nested,  pure  bred  hens  mated 
o™  to  vigorous  cockerels.  $13.00  per  100,  $38 
K  300,  $62.00  per  500,  $120  per  1000.  Circular. 
Rnv  «  EDGAR  A.  ZELLER, 

2014  Manada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penn’a. 

S-  C.  w.  Leghorn  Chicks  by  (Barr?n  Males  Im 

recur  a,  ooo  ,  °  ported  by  us.  Dams 

sVtnrt  8f->r°  265,  eggs’  mated  two  year  old  hens.  $15, 
CLA barc if .PfL  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

ARABEN  COURT  FARM,  ROSLYN,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 

BIG  C.  0.  D.  CHICK  OFFER! 

You  pay  for  your  chicks  when  you  se< 
them.  Pure-bred  stock  of  high  quality 
carefully  Belected  breeding  birds.  Our  big  illua 
trated  catalog  tells  all  tTTe  story. 

.  .  .  Write  for  It  today 

W.  Qssege  Hatchery.  20  Main  St.,  Ottawa.  Ohl« 

feBred  Leghorns  &  Reds  Sf  ® 

to  277°d  250  t0  272  egg  males-  REDS  by  Daniels  227 
above  „teg?  ,™ales-  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from 
Rrn  wLrifl,lt  Prices. 

D-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT,  N.  Y. 


dark  and  they  are  spread  out  for  the 
night.  In  some  cases  the  windows  may 
have  to  be  covered  in  order  to  darken 
the  house  and  in  order  to  prevent  shad¬ 
ows  on  the  floor  caused  by  moving 
branches  or  trees.  Some  people  leave 
a  10-watt  electric  light  bulb  burning  all 
night  to  help  prevent  crowding. 

6.  Never  run  suddenly  up  to  the 
brooder  house  while  the  chicks  are  in 
and  make  any  sudden  noises.  Do  not 
allow  the  children  or  pets,  such  as  cats 
and  dogs,  to  unnecessarily  frighten  the 
chicks. 

7.  Late  in  the  spring,  after  fires  have 
been  allowed  to  go  out,  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  fire  during  cold  nights. 

8.  Get  the  chicks  roosting  at  the  ear¬ 
liest  possible  moment.  After  chicks 
once  get  to  roosting  there  is  little  dan¬ 
ger  from  crowding.  Place  the  roosts 
close  to  the  floor  at  first  and  as  the 
chicks  get  older  gradually  raise  them. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  use  wire  netting 
under  the  roosts  to  prevent  crowding  in 
the  corners  under  the  roosts. 


Are  the  Hens  Eating  Enough? 

A  MATURE  hen  will  eat  from  75  to 
100  pounds  of  feed  in  a  year.  This 
means  that  100  hens  will  eat  from  20  to 
27  pounds  of  feed  a  day.  Frequently 
poor  production  is  traced  to  a  lack  of 
enough  feed  although  in  other  cases 
the  hens  are  overfed  on  grain  but  do  not 
get  enough  mash.  It  pays  to  check  up 
on  them,  both  to  see  how  much  total 
feed  they  are  eating  and  to  see  what 
proportion  of  mash  and  grain  they  are 
getting.  They  should  eat  at  least  half 
as  much  mash  as  whole  grain  and  high 
producing  flocks-may  eat  as  much  mash 
as  they  do  grain. 

Many  flocks  of  hens  do  not  get 
enough  mash  as  soon  as  they  get  out 
doors  in  the  spring.  Some  poultrymen 
seem  to  feel  that  the  hens  will  get 
enough  grass  and  bugs  to  balance  the 
ration  in  the  summer.  While  the  hens 
may  not  eat  as  much  mash  as  they  do  in 
the  winter,  it  pays  to  keep  it  before 
them  all  the  time. 


Results  of  the  Twenty-Third 
Week  At  Farmingdale 

TTAURING  the  twenty-third  week  of 
the  Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest  the 
1,000  pullets  laid  4,823  eggs  or  at  the 
rate  of  68.9  per  cent.  This  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  eggs  over  last  week’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  represents  an  increase  of 
244  eggs  over  the  production  during  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  68,330;  this  is  3,486 
more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the 
first  twenty-three  weeks  of  the  previous 
contest. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Pinecrest  Orchards,  R.  I.  R .  61 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm,  R.IR.  60 

H.  W.  VanWinkle,  Bar.  Ply.  R .  60 

Meadow  Lawn  P’ltry  Farm,  S.C.W.L.  57 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  S.C.W.L .  57 

C.  R.  Misner,  S.  C.  W.  L .  57 

Gen.  Purpose  Poultry  Yards,  R.  I.  R.  57 
Springdale  Farm,  W.  Ply.  Rocks  ....  57 

High  Pens  for  the  Contest 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each 
variety  are  as  follows: 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . 1012 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  .  961 

Sunnyside  Farm  .  953 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  .  927 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  .  912 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  .  911 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  .  989 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  .  908 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  .  908 

Fristegarth  Farm  .  964 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  Inc .  738 

A.  C.  Jones  .  633 

Lewis  Farms  .  633 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Ellen  Day  Ranken  .  653 


OITR  P  M  I  CS-flflCS  gos*  no  nlore  *ban  ordinarY  Chkks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  I 

V7UI\  L,.  ill.  xj.  eillL/liJ  the  quailty  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  ' 

in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1,  . $5.00  $3.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2,  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  . .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5;  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  arc  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 
Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40  ELIZABETHTOWN  PA 


50 

Mixed  or  Broilers  . $6.00 

American  or  Eng.  White  Leghorns  . .  6.75 

Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  7.25 

Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks,  AncoDas,  . .  7.75 

Parks’  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  White  Rocks . . .  8.25 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Blk  Minoreas,  .  9.25 

Brahmas,  Columbian  Bocks.  Col.  Wyandottes,  . . 11.25 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Rocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog. 

chicks  tree  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders -produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  batch  every  chick  we  sell. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN,  PA. 


1  from  Breeders  that 

have  thy 

100 

500 

1000 

$11.00 

$53.00 

$100.00 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

22.00 

105.00 

200.00 

Order  chicks  NOW. 

5  %  more 

They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  Internationa)  Chick 
todaV  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


STURDY  CHICKS.  „ 
LEADING  BREEDS^/ 
BEST  BLOOD.  ' 


91/2 C  UP. 

WRITE 

TODAY. 


QUALITY 

CHICKS 


Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


Baby  Chicks 


MAY 

PRICES  25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ...,$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

%c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

Order  direct  or  -write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAllsterville.  Pa. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  ....  $13  per  100 
Martins  VV.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  Buff 

Orpingtons  . $14.00  per  100 

500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write — 
3EIDELT0N  FARMS,  •  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

Oftno  breeders  od  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUv  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  tc 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  batching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Ceeil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


■BABY  CHICKS 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTAGE  PREPAID 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  . $4.75 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns  .  4.75 

Anconas  .  5.25 

SC  and  RC  Reds  .  5.75 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.75 

SO  Bl.  Minoreas  .  5.75 

Buff  and  Wh.  Rocks  .  5.75 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes 
All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flacks.  Prompt  shipmants. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


50 

100 

500 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

ALLEN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Finished  the  15th.  Del.  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a  total 
score  of  1023  eggs.  High  bird  laid  256.  From  heavy 
producing  hens  and  pedigreed  males  from  229  to  321  egg 
hens.  Also  BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS.  Officially  White 
Diarrhea  tested.  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  A.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE. 


CHICKS 


Barred,  Columbian  &  White  Rocks, 
S.  C.  White  Leghorns  &  R.  I.  Reds. 
Hatched  from  free  range,  healthy 
flocks.  Incubator  building  equipped  with  the  latest  im¬ 
proved  ventilating  system,  which  is  very  essential  for 
strong  vigorous  chicks.  Write  for  free  circular  and  May 
Prices.  J.  H.  SNOOK,  MIDDLEBURG,  PA. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minoreas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
20009  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  V. 


ONE  MILLION  BABV  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 

Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  ctdied  by  authorized  inspectors.  100  7c 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ret.  Farmers  & 

Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY, 

Dept.  4,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layera. 
8.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns; 
Sheppard’s  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland.  Mich  . 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..$10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  12.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  S.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  .  .  15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


NEW  CHICK  PRICES 

Breeders  and  lovers  of  chickens  are  requested 
to  write  Immediately  for  COOLEY’S  SPECIALr- 
Low  Price  List  showing  special  discounts  ou 
6  breeds  also  NEW  1927  CHICKEN  800K. 
40  NEW  PICTURES,  a  guide  to  HIGHER 
home  flock  EGG  YIELD  and  GREATER  PROF¬ 
ITS.  I  have  29  years’  practical  experience 
back  of  what  I  write  and  am  oldest,  larg- 
.v£$cst  owner-managed  chick  hatchery  in  America. 
NO  CHARGE  for  booklet.  WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

ELDEN  E.  COOLEY,  62  Success  St.,  Frenchtown,  N.  j. 


MAY  PRICES  100 

500 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns 

$11 

$52.50 

$100 

J-  4,® 

Shelley’s  Brown  Leghorns 

11 

52.50 

100 

i  ^ 

Basom’s  Barred  Rocks 

13 

62.50 

120 

R.  I.  Reds 

13 

62.50 

120 

Black  Minoreas 

13 

62.50 

120 

HlO  . 

Odds  and  Ends 

9 

42.50 

80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield,  Pa. 

L 


iRGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks.  Eggs, 
low  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

8c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


nAVflin  black  Minorca  chicks  of  standard 

Ae  A I  "UbU  weight  stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 

MINORCA  FARM,  -  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 
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' Make  Their 
Own  Gas 

Coleman  Air-O-  Gas  Stoves 
bring  gas  service  for  cooking 
right  into  your  kitchen  —  no 
matter  where  you  live.  They 
are  complete  cooking  units  that 
make  their  own  gas l  No  pipes, 
no  wiring,  no  installation  cost. 
They  are  made  to  meet  today’s 
demand  for  modern,  clean, 
quick-cooking  stoves. 

Hot — Clean  —  SaSe 

Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  easy,  safe 
and  economical  to  operate— 
on  the  same  gas-pressure  prin¬ 
ciple  as  Coleman  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Use  any  good  grade 
of  regular  motor  car  fuel.  Gen¬ 
erate  quickly  to  full  cooking 
heat.  Produce  a  cleaner  cooking 
fire — no  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  soot 
on  utensils.  Give  you  quicker 
cooking  action  —  boils  half  a 
gallon  of  water  in  4/^>  minutes. 
You  have  a  steadier  cooking 
blaze — instantly  regulated. 

Moderately  Priced 

Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  built  in  a 
variety  of  practical  models  to 
meet  every  cooking  need.  Mod¬ 
erately  priced  from  $22  to  $85 
in  the  United  States. 

More  Than  35,000  Dealers  In 
all  parts  of  the  country  sell  Cole¬ 
man  Gas  -  Pressure  Appliances.  If 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write 
us  for  descriptive  literature.  Ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  AGH 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &.  Stove  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices: 

Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia.  Chicago.  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 

(A011) 


Develop  Him  Mentally 

Like  Other  Good  Tools,  The  Mind  Improves  With  Use 


TT  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  a  child  physic- 
*■  ally  healthy — that  is  a  feature  of 
motherhood  which  people  are  expecting  as 
a  matter  of  course.  And,  fortunately, 
mothers  are  beginning  to  live  up  to  that 
expectation,  perhaps  as  never  before.  But 
an  aspect  of  child  development  which  has 
often  been  left  to  chance,  more  or  less, 
is  the  mental  side. 

Children  in  institutions  have  sometimes 
seemed  in  perfect  health  but  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  as  “bright”  as  others  having  a 
mother’s  care.  After  being  transferred  to 
homes  these  same  little  folks  have  been 
known  to  respond  and  awaken  amazingly. 
That  is  an  interesting  thing  about  chil¬ 
dren.  They  may  have  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  care,  but  if  the  little  individual  for 


To  One  Gone 

Lois  Anne  Reynolds 

So  vast  a  debt  I  owe  to  you, 

Who  spent  for  me  so  joyously. 

The  highest  tribute  I  can  pay 
To  you — whose  love  will  ever  be 
A  shrine  within  a  crowded  street. 

An  altar  God  sent  down  to  me— 

The  perfect  tribute,  heart  of  mine, 

Will  be  to  print  my  pattern  plain; 

To  shape  my  soul  so  nobly  true, 

’Twill  bind  us  as  a  golden  chain. 

I’ll  HAVE  to  do  this,  oh,  my  dear, 

SO  YOU  WILL  NOT  HAVE  LIVED 
IN  VAIN! 


short  articles  on  what  one  rural  mother 
has  done  to  keep  her  little  folks  busy. 
Then  too,  in  the  next  woman’s  issue,  the 
last  one  in  April,  look  for  a  list  of  books 
for  children.  It  would  also  be  wise  to 
subscribe  to  some  of  the  magazines  deal¬ 
ing  especially  with  child  problems.  Often 
the  little  habit  or  trait  in  your  child  which 
worries  you  most  has  a  most  logical  rea¬ 
son  for  its  existence.  But  one  has  to  know 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  SI.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


any  reason  feels  the  lack  of  personal  love 
and  understanding,  something  happens  to 
his  mental  and  emotional  insides  that  is 
not  good  for  him. 

An  excess  of  care  which  does  not  allow 
him  to  develop  self-reliance  is  just  as  bad 
for  him.  Helping  him  up  and  down  stairs 
every  time  makes  him  think  he  must  al¬ 
ways  have  help.  Dr.  Nellie  Perkins  of 
the  New  York  State  College  of  Home 
Economics  says  it  is  far  wiser  to  teach 
a  child  to  go  up  and  down  alone.  She  also 
says  that  a  child  kept  in  a  play  pen  too 
much  can  not  develop  his  muscles  to  the 
fullest  extent.  A  pen  is  all  right  part  of 
the  time,  but  the  mother  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  too  much  with  the  toys,  even 
though  they  are  thrown  out  of  the  pen. 

Getting  in  and  out  of  chairs,  beds  and 
bath  tubs  unaided,  dressing,  care  of  toys, 
using  table  utensils  without  assistance  not 
only  help  a  busy  mother  but  develop  self- 
reliance  which  is  necessary  if  the  child  is 
able  to  'get  on  well  in  later  life.  When  a 
child  accomplishes  these  little  tasks  alone, 
it  should  be  treated  as  quite  an  achieve¬ 
ment. 

A  place  where  children  can  handle 
things  and  make  noise  if  they  want  to 
adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  entire 
family.  Play  clothes  should  be  made  to 
stand  wear  and  tear  of  healthy  play,  then 
there  won’t  be  the  need  for  so  much 
trouble  on  that  score. 

Quarreling  among  children  presents  a 
very  real  problem.  Not  long  ago  I  heard 
a  specialist  ask  a  mother  of  six  what  she 
did  when  a  quarrel  developed  among  her 
boys.  The  mother  said,  “I  try  not  to  in¬ 
terfere.  If  possible  without  attracting  at¬ 
tention  I  manage  to  get  into  another  room 
and  reappear  if  it  seems  that  somebody 
will  be  hurt”.  This  hit  of  wisdom  is  in 
line  with  Dr.  F.  H.  Richardson’s  advice 
as  given  in  “Children,  the  Magazine  for 
Parents”.  He  cites  Roosevelt’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  “Fear  God  and  take  your  own 
part !”  This  prevents  one  child  bullying 
another.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  no 
child  quarrels  for  the  fun  of  the  thing : 
it  is  only  evidence  of  the  human  tendency 
to  fight  for  something  to  which  others  dis¬ 
pute  his  right.  Some  of  our  most  success¬ 
ful  citizens  have  gained  their  eminence  by 
knowing  just  what  they  wanted  and  by  a 
determination  to  go  and  get  it.  Hii  sug¬ 
gestion  for  avoiding  quarrelsomeness — 
he  does  not  advocate  it  as  a  pastime,  you 
see! — is  that  a  busy  child  is  a  happy  one. 
Plenty  of  interesting  equipment  for  play 
will  usually  answer  this  purpose. 

The  A.  A.  is  soon  to  run  a  series  of 


Suitable  Spring  Styles 


3022 


Those  who 
must  look  to  their 
lines  are  favor¬ 
ed  by  pattern 
3022  because  its 
stairght  up-and- 
down-ness  is  de¬ 
cidedly  slenderis¬ 
ing  in  effect.  It 
is  especially 

suited  for  mak¬ 
ing  up  in  crepe 
satin,  using  the 
reverse  side  for 
trimming  bands 
and  collar.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  18 
years,  36,  38, 

40,  42,  44,  46 
and  48  inches 
bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size 
requires  2/ 
yards  of  36-inch 
with  %  yard  of 
27-inch  contrast¬ 
ing  material. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2352 

is  always  pop¬ 
ular  for  little 
boys  as  it  al¬ 
lows  of  such 
good  combina- 
tions  of  mater¬ 
ial  and  color. 
It  cuts  in  sizes 
2,  4  and  6 

years.  The  4- 
ycar  sizes  re¬ 
quires  1  yard 
of  36-inch  ma¬ 
terial  for  the 
blouse  and  1 
\ard  of  40- 
inch  for  the 
trousers.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  3003 

is  right  up  to  the 
minute  in  styling 
with  its  suggestion 
of  blouse  front, 
its  plaited  skirt 
and  straight  back. 
Nothing  could  be 
simpler  or  more 
effective  for  the 
ever-ready  sports 
dress  whi-ch  is 
worn  on  most 
every  occasion 
nowadays.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes 
36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
3r/2  yards  of  36- 
inch  material  with 
2Vs  yards  of  5 
inch  ribbon.  Price 
13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  clearly  and  correctly  and  en¬ 
close  with  the  correct  remittance  in 
stamps  or  coin  (although  coin  is 
sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one 
of  our  Spring  and  Summer  Cata¬ 
logues  and  send  to  Pattern  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


need  special  treatment,  and  should  not 
be  kept  or  washed  with  other  clothes. 
Separate  bags  or  other  containers  that 
can  be  sterilized  or  destroyed  should  be 
provided.  Infected  clothing  may  spread 
the  disease  directly  to  the  persons  who 
handle  it  or  indirectly  through  contact 
with  other  articles.  Boiling  is  the  sim¬ 
plest  method  of  sterilizing  infected 
clothing,  but  the  heat  is  likely  to  injure 
some  fibers  and  set  stains  and  dirt; 
therefore  other  methods  are  sometimes 
preferable.  The  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  gives  the  following  di¬ 
rections  for  handling  infected  clothing: 

Clothes  worn  by  a  person  suffering 
from  or  exposed  to  a  contagious  disease, 
or  bed  linen,  may  be  disinfected  prev¬ 
ious  to  washing  by  immersion  in  one  of 
the  following  solutions  for  one  hour: 

A  5  per  cent  dilution  of  the  commercial 
solution  of  formaldehyde  (formalin). 

A  1  per  cent  solution  of  phenol  (pure 
carbolic  acid). 

A  Z4  per  cent  solution  of  liquor  cresolis 
compositus. 

Infected  clothing  may  also  be  read¬ 
ily  sterilized  by  immersing  in  boiling 
water  for  ten  minutes. 

Woolen  goods  may  be  disinfected  by 
immersing  in  water  maintained  at  a 
temperature  of  165°  F.  for  20  minutes. 
If  the  goods  are  then  carefully  washed 
and  dried,  no  undue  shrinkage  of  the 
garments  should  result,  and  the  infect¬ 
ious  agents  of  the  disease  except  those 
due  to  spore-forming  bacteria,  such  as 
anthrax  or  gas  gangrene,  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

The  person  who  handles  the  infected 
garments  should  wear  some  form  of 
apron  to  protect  the  clothing,  and  the 
apron  should  be  disinfected  immediate¬ 
ly  after  the  soiled  clothes  are  handled. 
Also  the  hands  and  fore-arms  should  be 
thoroughly  scrubbed  with  soap,  water 
and  a  nail  brush  for  _10  minutes  by  the 
clock,  and  thoroughly  rinsed  in  either 
the  phenol  solution  or  the  cresolis  solu¬ 
tion  mentioned  above,  or  in  a  1  to  1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 

These  precautions  are  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  the  germs  on  the 
clothes  being  carried  to  the  mouth  of 
one  handling  the  clothes  or  indirectly 
to  the  mouths  of  others. 

— U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  1497. 


A  Convenient  Shoe  Bag 

A  NEAT  and  very  useful  shoe  bag  may 
**  be  made  with  a  piece  of  burlap  or 
cretonne,  2  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide. 
Hem  material  all  around.  With  brass 
headed  tacks  fasten  it  to  the  bedroom 
closet  door  (crosswise),  leaving  the  top 
open.  With  tacks  make  three  partitions 
in  bag.  This  not  only  keeps  shoes  in 


what  to  look  for- and  it  takes  the  specialists 
to  point  them  out.  The  home  bureau  often 
has  the  specialists  on  child  training  come 
to  your  county — never  fail  to  hear  them 
for  they  can  be  of  great  help. 


Aunt  Janet’s  “Success”  Contest 

jTDITOR  Eastman  gives  as  his  defini- 
tion  of  a  successful  person  “one 
who  brings  the  most  happiness  to  others 
and  to  himself”.  According  to  this 
definition  are  you  a  successful  person? 
If  you  are  successful  why  do  you  con¬ 
sider  yourself  so  and  if  you  are  not,  to 
what  causes  do  you  attribute  your  fail¬ 
ure? 

Letters  should  not  be  over  250  words 
in  length  and  should  be  sent  before  May 
15th  to  Aunt  Janet  in  care  of  American 
Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Names  will  be  kept  con¬ 
fidential.  For  first  prize  letters  $3-00 
will  be  offered,  for  the  second  letter 
$2.00  and  for  all  other  letters  which  we 
print  we  shall  pay  $1.00. 

better  condition  but  does  away  with  tU 
necessity  of  scrambling  around  in  a  dark 
closet  corner  after  an  elusive  shoe.  Mis. 
R.  C.  K.,  Ariz. 
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To  Sterilize  Infected  Clothing 

Clothing  and  linen  used  by;  a  person 
suffering  with  any  contagious  disease 

anrl  q  n  rlkprrVn  pfQ  iicprl  diirniP*  71  Cold 


To  Dry  Rubber  Boots 

TIEN  rubber  boots  are  damp  try  plac¬ 
ing  crumpled  sheets  of  paper  in  t ne 
feet  when  setting  your  boots  away  °r 
the  night.  In  the  morning  when  you  u- 
move  the  paper  you  will  find  it  damp  an 
the  boots  dry.  If  the  boots  are  very  damp, 
it  is  well  to  change  the  paper  during  L  ie 
evening. — B.  E.  B.,  New  York. 
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American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  1927 

The  New  Kitchen  Contest 

Will  Be  Even  Bigger  and  Better  Than  the  One  Held  East  Year 


LAST  year’s  Kitchen  Improvement  Con¬ 
test,  New  York  State  Federation  of 
Home  Bureaus  and  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  co-operating,  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  So  successful,  in  fact,  that  it  is 
to  be  repeated  this  year  with  a  few  min¬ 
or  alterations. 

The  story-and-sketch  contest  is  scheduled 
to  start  May  ist  as  a  feature  of  Better 
Homes  Week  and  will  end  July  1st.  The 
county  home  bureaus  are  providing  suit¬ 
able  prizes  for  county  winners  while  the 
American  Agriculturist  offers  $ioo  in 
prizes  for  the  winners  of  the  State  Con¬ 
test.  The  prize  money  is  to  be  divided  as 
follows:  ist  prize,  $50;  2nd  prize,  $25; 
3rd  prize,  $15 ;  4th  prize,  $10.  These  prizes 
will  be  awarded  when  the  state  winners 
are  announced  at  the  Federation's  annual 


Watch  for  Full  Details 

The  1927  Kitchen  Improvement  Con¬ 
test  rules  and  regulations  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  our  Woman’s  Issue  of 
April  30th.  Read  them  carefully  and 
get  ready  to  take  part  in  the  contest. 


meeting  next  November.  Last  year  22 
counties  enrolled  for  the  contest  and 
the  response  was  most  gratifying.  This 
year  the  preparations  for  the  contest  got 
under  way  much  earlier  and  with  the  in¬ 
creased  understanding  of  last  year’s  con¬ 
test,  we  expect  a  large  increase  of  enroll¬ 
ments.  In  next  week’s  A.  A.,  which  is 
the  Woman’s  Issue,  will  appear  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Kitchen  Improve¬ 
ment  Contest.  Be  sure  to  read  them  care¬ 
fully  and  if  there  is  any  point  about  the 
contest  which  you  do  not  understand,  the 
Household  Editor  of  A.  A.  will  be  glad 
to  be  of  assistance  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions. 


Egg’  Dishes 

Eggs  are  such  fine  food  and  have  so 
many  interesting  possibilities  that  it  is  a 
shame  not  to  serve  them  in  a  great  many 
different  ways.  Try  these  recipes  which 
have  been  tested  in  the  A.  A.  Testing 
Kitchen  and  approved  for  your  use. 

Delicious  Egg  Soup 

In  each  serving  dish  break  one  egg  and 
beat  until  very  light.  Add  1/3  cup  boil¬ 
ing  water,  stirring  constantly.  Season  with 
1  teaspoon  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to  suit 
the  taste,  add  1/3  cup  cream  and  serve 
with  bread  or  crackers. — L.  A.  C. 

.  '^lls  recipe  is  especially  suited  for  the 
invalid  or  for  a  small  family ,  since  mak¬ 
ing  several  individual  servings  might  take 
wore  time  than  a  busy  housewife  will  have. 
A  is  safe  to  have  the  cream  hot  so  as 
not  to  chill  the  mixture  too  much.  A 
dash  of  nutmeg  for  those  who  like  it  im¬ 
proves  the  flavor. 

Eggs  With  Codfish 

Put  into  a  saucepan  1  pint  raw  sliced 
potatoes  and  1  pint  of  salt  codfish  which 
ias  oeen  freshened  and  picked  into  pieces, 
kover  with  cold  water  and  cook  until  the 
Potatoes  are  tender.  Mash  well,  add  1 
Pint  milk,  1  tablespoon  butter,  2  beaten 
f£g  yolks  and  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  all 
ogcther,  then  fold  in  the  two  stiffly  beaten 
ckg  whites.  Pour  into  a  buttered  frying 
Pan,  fry  until  brown  on  the  bottom  then 
Set  111  ^ot:  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  brown 

YorkP  an<1  SefVe  at  once~L-  A-  C-»  New 

S cant  the  measure  of  liquid;  otherwise 
'°u  have  a  too  thin  mixture. 

Creamed  Eggs 

Make  a  white  sauce  from  2  tablespoons 
V  of  butter  and  flour  and  1  cup  of 
•  k  a.nd  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stir 
u  2  beaten  egg  yolks,  then  fold  in  the 
‘  y  beaten  egg  whites,  cook  until  firm 

KeVSj"  SliCtS  °f  t0aSt'-L'  A-  C- 


The  good  old  value  of  avoiding  too  high 
heat  in  cooking  eggs  applies  forcibly  here. 
If  the  temperature  is  too  high  the  mixture 
curdles. 

Browned  Eggs 

Stir  4  tablespoons  flour,  and  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder  smooth  in  a  little  milk.  Add 
4  well  beaten  eggs  and  one  pint  milk. 
Pour  into  well  greased  frying  pan  and 
brown  on  both  sides,  turning  with  a  cake 
turned. — L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 

Where  eggs  are  scarce  and  an  “ex¬ 
tender”  is  needed  this  mixture  is  useful. 
Furthermore  it  offers  a  variation  from  the 
usual  zvay  of  cooking  eggs. 

Nutty  Eggs 

Beat  three  eggs,  add  3  tablespoons  milk 
and  one  cup  finely  grated  nut  meats.  Sea¬ 
son  with  salt  and  pepper  and  pour  into  a 
frying  pan  containing  1  tablespoon  butter. 
Cook  until  it  thickens  stirring  constantly. 
Serve  on  toast. — L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 

Nuts  are  available  on  most  farms  and 
can  well  be  incorporated  into  far  more 
foods  than  salads  and  desserts.  This 
recipe  for  nutty  eggs  is  a  fine  substitute 
for  meat. 

Eggs  au  Gratin 

Butter  a  baking  dish,  cover  the  bottom 
with  cream,  break  in  as  many  eggs  as 
desired,  sprinkle  each  with  salt,  pepper 
and  dots  of  butter.  Pour  three  table¬ 
spoons  cream  over  all  and  cover  with 
grated  cheese.  Bake  until  the  whites  be¬ 
come  firm. — L.  A.  C.,  New  York. 

This  attractive  “baked  dish”  is  also  a 
good  meat  substitute  and  very  attractive 
besides.  White  sauce  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  cream. 


Whipped  Cream  Substitute 

HEN  you  have  no  cream  to  whip  for 
dessert  or  fruit  salad  use  a  ripe 
apple  finely  grated  and  three  tablespoon¬ 


fuls  of  sugar  put  in  an  egg  white  and  beat 
hard  and  fast  until  very  light  and  fluffy. 
A  drop  or  two  of  vanilla  may  be  added  if 
preferred.  This  is  delicious  on  gelatine 
desserts. — L.  T.  B.,  Ill. 


Maple  Sugar  Cake 

One  cup  shaved  maple  sugar,  %  cup  of 
butter,  1  beaten  egg.  Cream  together  and 
add  alternately  1 54  cups  of  flour  in  which 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  has  been 
sifted  and  2/3  cup  of  milk.  Bake  in  layers 
and  put  together  with  maple  filling. — Mrs. 
G.  G. 

Maple  Filling 

Cook  together  one  cup  of  shaved  maple 
sugar  and  one  cupful  of  sweet  cream  until 
it  forms  a  ball  in  cold  water.  Then  pour 
slowly  over  stiffly  beaten  egg  white,  beat¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Flavor  with  half  a  tea¬ 


spoonful  of  vanilla  and  beat  until  stiff 
enough  to  spread. — Mrs.  G.  G. 


Built-in  Cabinets 

UILT-IN  cupboards  in  the  kitchen 
can  be  as  convenient  and  useful 
as  kitchen  cabinets.  If  made  in  two 
parts,  the  lower  part  wider  than  the 
upper,  the  top  of  the  lower  part  be¬ 
comes  a  working  shelf.  If  the  lower 
section  of  a  built-in  cupboard  is  twen¬ 
ty-seven  inches  deep,  it  allows  plenty 
of  room  for  preparing  food.  If  the  up¬ 
per  section  is  twelve  inches  deep,  it  is 
quite  wide  -enough  to  hold  dishes,  uten¬ 
sils,  and  supplies  without  making  the 
worker  feel  crowded.  Fourteen  inches 
is  a  good  space  to  allow  between  the 
upper  and  lower  sections.  Most  people 
find  it  convenient  if  the  lower  part  is 
divided  into  draws  or  bins  for  supplies 
and  a  cupboard  for  pans  and  kettles; 
the  upper  cupboards  should  have  shelves 
for  more  supplies  and  dishes.  Egg  beat¬ 
ers,  measuring  cups,  and  the  like  are 
handy  if  hung  from  hooks  under  the 
upper  section.  Waxed  and  varnished 
linoleum  cemented  to  the  working  shelf 
gives  a  good  surface  for  all  kinds  of 
food  preparation. 


Somebody  Will  Want  It 

\V/E  live  on  the  road  direct  to  the 
vv  Country  Club.  The  former  own¬ 
ers  had  lived  there  all  their  lives  and 
1  -.d  hoarded  everything  probably  con¬ 
sidering  it  an  economy.  In  the  attic 
I  found  several  hundred  bottles,  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  sizes  and  kinds.  The  junk  dealer 
refused  to  buy  or  even  haul  them  away. 
I  did  not  want  to  have  them  dumped 
on  the  rubbish  pile  as  the  place  was 
nearly  covered  with  horseradish  I  put 
up  several  bottles  and  put  out  my  sign. 
They  all  sold  Saturday  afternoon.  Three 
or  four  people  inquired  for  beans.  The 
following  Saturday  I  had  the  radish 


again  along  with  beans  and  brown 
bread.  I  used  all  the  bottles  at  an  ad¬ 
vantage  taking  in  a  good  bit  of  pin- 
money. — Wilma  E.  Hicks,  Maine. 
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modern  civilization  of  ours,  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  have  unit  action 
and  work  with  our  fellows  in  govern¬ 
ment,  in  great  business  organizations, 
and  in  farm  cooperatives.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary,  too,  to  depend  more  or  less  upon 
others  for  the  things  we  eat  and  wear. 
Yet  there  is  a  limit  to  this.  Neither 
government  nor  organization  can  take 
the  place  of  a  group  of  thinking  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  learned  to  do  things 
for  themselves  and  that  the  best  help  is 
self  help. 

We  must  still  pop  at  least  some  of 
our  own  corn. 


Beautiful  Coral 
Luncheon  Set 

We  have  produced  this  very 
special  five  piece  luncheon  set  No. 
3373  on  high  quality  guaranteed 
fast  color  fabric  in  coral  that  will 
give  real  wear.  It  consists  of 
one  cloth  44x44  inches,  and  four 
14x14  inches  napkins.  The  em¬ 
broidery  design  is  most  attractive, 
and  every  woman  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  most  pleased  to  own  such  a 
colored  luncheon  set.  A  detailed 
working  chart  is  furnished  show¬ 
ing  the  exact  color  scheme,  and 
where  each  color  is  used.  Price  of 
this  set  sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  only  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents.  $1.75. 


What  it 


is 


extra  help 

worth  to  you? 

Far  more  than  the  little 
extra  you  pay  for  unusual¬ 
ly  good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha 
working  together  in 


Cuticura 

Soap  and 
Ointment 

Keep  the  Scalp  > 
Clean  and  Healthy 
Promote  Hair  Growth 


12  DOUBLE  HOLLYHOCKS  po!^Iid 

2  Each  of  Crimson,  Pink,  White,  Salmon, 
Yellow,  Maroon.  Strong  Plants  that 
Will  Bloom  This  Summer 

Let  me  send  you  my  free  catalogue  of  Hollvbocfc 
Bleeding  Heart,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Canterbury 
Bells,  Monkshood,  Oriental  Poppy,  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum,  Blue  Bells,  Wallflower,  Phlox,  Blue  Sal¬ 
via,  Lilies,  Coral  Bells,  Iris,  Baby’s  Breath, 
Lupinus,  Evening  Primrose,  Hardy  Pink  Bell¬ 
flower,  Painted  Daisy,  Sea  Lavender  and  95 
other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants 
that  live  out  doors  during  winter  and  grow  larg¬ 
er  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Zinnia, 
Salvia,  Aster,  Petunia,  Snapdragon  and  many 
other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower  plants;  Roses, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  Plants;  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blackberry,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Grape,  Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  Cabbage,  Tomato, 
Cauliflower,  Lettuce,  Sweet  Potato,  Pepper, 
Celery  and  other  Vegetable  plants. 

Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe  delivery 
guaranteed. 

Harry  E.  Squires,  Hampton  Bays,  N.Y. 


Thrifty 

Travelers 

invariable  select  the  Hotel 
Martinique  as  their  head* 
quarters  in 

Hew  York 

There’s  good  reasons  for  it. 
This  popular  hotel  offers  to 
every  guest  the 

C©asaS©rt 

of  home — splendid  food  at 
reasonable  prices  and  “the 
best  without  extravagance” 
in  every  form  of  perfect  hotel 
service.  It  will  be  our 

Pleasure 

as  well  as  yours  to  welcome 
you  and  prove  that  you  can 
live  right  at  the  right  price 
while  in  New  York. 


c.  oiKULtlUN,  Kes.  b 

tSt  vvlrhout 

^  Hotel 
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“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 


CHAPTER  IV 
The  Desert 

E  left  the  depot  of  Sidi-bel-Abbes  in 
the  spirit  in  which  boys  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  the  half.  The  thought  of 
escape  from  that  deadly  crushing  monot¬ 
ony  and  weariness,  to  active  service, 
change,  and  adventure,  was  inexpressibly 
delightful.  The  bitterness  in  my  cup  of 
joy  was  the  knowledge  that  I  was  going 
before  Isobel  could  visit  Algeria,  and  that 
if  we  were  sent  to  the  far  south,  and  were 
constantly  on  the  move,  I  could  only  hear 
from  her  at  long  and  irregular  intervals. 

I  poured  out  my  heart  to  her  in  a  long 
letter,  the  night  before  we  marched;  told 
her  I  was  absolutely  certain  I  should  see 
her  again;  and  begged  her  not  to  waste 
her  youth  in  thinking  of  me  if  a  year  pass¬ 
ed  without  news,  as  I  should  be  dead. 

Having  had  my  hour  of  self-pity,  and 
having  waxed  magnificently  sentimental,  I 
became  severely  practical,  made  all  pre¬ 
parations,  tallowed  my  feet,  and,  laden 
like  a  beast  of  burden,  fell  in,  for  the  last 
time,  on  the  parade-ground  of  the  Legion’s 
barracks  at  Sidi-bel-Abbes. 

With  a  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 
in  our  pouches,  joy  in  our  hearts,  and  a 
terriffic  load  upon  our  backs,  we  swung 
out  of  the  gates  to  the  .music  of  our  mag¬ 
nificent  band,  playing  the  March  of  the 
Legion,  never  heard  save  when  the  Legion 
goes  on  active  service. 

Merrily  we  sang  as  we  tramped,  passing 
gaily  from  “ Viola  du  Boudin”  to  “ La 
casquette  de  Pere  Bougeaud ”  ‘‘Pan,  pan 
i’Arbi,"  “Dcs  marches  d’Afrique ”  “Pere 
Brabancon,”  and  “Soldats  de  la  Legion,” 
and  other  old  favourites  of  the  march. 

Michael,  Digby,  and  I  were  in  one 
“four”  with  Maris,  and  behind  us  were 
Hank,  Buddy,  St.  Andre,  and  Schwartz. 
At  night,  we  shared  the  little  tent,  which 
we  could  build  in  a  minute  and  a  quarter, 
with  the  canvas  and  jointed  tent-poles  that 
we  carried.  We  slept  on  our  overcoats 
with  out  knapsacks  for  pillows,  our  rifles 
chained  together  and  the  chain  hand¬ 
cuffed  to  a  man’s  wrist. 

We  were  keen,  we  were  picked  men, 
and  nobody  went  sick  or  fell  out.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  died  an  un¬ 
pleasant  death,  in  which  thirst,  Arabs,  and 
hyenas  would  have  been  involved. 

We  cheerfully  did  our  utmost  like  men, 
cheerfully  grumbled  like  fiends,  cheerfully 
dropped  like  logs  at  the  end  of  a  forty- 
kilometre  march,  and  cheerfully  arose  like 
automata,  at  the  sound  of  the  2  a.  m. 
reveille  bugle. 

And,  in  time,  we  reached  Ain-Sefra  and 
rested  to  recoup  and  refit,  the  fourrier- 
sergents  having  a  busy  time,  chiefly  in  the 
matter  of  boots. 

Here  we  learnt  that  the  whole  of  the 
Sahara  was  fermenting  in  one  of  its 
periodic  states  of  unrest,  simply  asking  for 
peaceful  penetration,  what  with  Touareg 
raids  on  protected  villages,  Senussi  pro¬ 
paganda,  tribal  revolts,  and  sporadic  out¬ 
bursts  of  mutiny  and  murder. 

There  was  also  much  talk  of  a  serious 
concentration  in  the  south-east,  engineered 
from  Kufra,  and  a  “sympathetic  strike” 
on  the  part  of  the  numerous  and  warlike 
tribes  along  the  Moroccan  border. 

This  we  gathered  by  talking  to  Arab 
goumiers,  marabouts,  camel-drivers,  and 
villagers,  in  their  own  tongue;  as  well  as 
from  orderlies  and  officers’  servants  who 
overheard  the  conversation  of  their 
masters  at  mess. . . . 

From  Ain-Sefra  we  marched  to  Dou- 
argala,  where  a  large  force  of  all  arms 
was  concentrating,  and  from  this  place  we 
proceeded  south,  either  to  trail  the  French 
coat  in  the  sight  of  the  Arab,  or  as  a  re¬ 
connaissance  in  force  and  a  protective 
screen  behind  which  the  brigade  could 
make  its  preparations  at  leisure  and  in 
security. 

And,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  after  end¬ 
less  desert  marching,  the  batallion  found 
itself  strung  out  along  a  chain  of  oases 
between  which  communication  was  main¬ 
tained  by  camel-patrols,  which  met  half¬ 
way  and  exchanged  reports,  orders,  in¬ 
formation,  cigarettes,  and  bad  language. 

It  was  at  El  Rasa,  the  last  of  this 
chain  of  oases  (which  must  have  marked 
the  course  of  one  of  those  subterranean 


rivers  which  are  common  in  Northern 
Africa)  that  our  half-company  came  in 
contact  with  the  Arabs  and  we  had  our 
first  taste  of  desert  warfare. 

Arab  goumiers  came  in  at  dawn  one 
day,  riding  in  haste,  with  the  news  that 
they  had  seen  the  camp-fires  of  a  big 
Touareg  harka  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
south,  where  an  ancient  well  marked  the 
“cross-roads”  of  two  caravan  routes,  as 
old  as  civilization;  routes  charted  by  the 
bones  of  countless  thousands  of  camels  and 
of  men  who  had  trodden  them  until  they 
died  of  thirst,  starvation,  heat,  disease, 
or  murder  at  the  hands  of  Bedouin  and 
Touareg  nomads. 

*  *  * 

We  were  in  touch  with  the  enemy  at 
last.  At  any  moment  we  might  be  fight¬ 
ing  for  our  lives.  We  were  delirious  with 
excitement. 

At  once  our  little  force  in  the  oasis  and 
this  Arab  harka  became  a  miscrocosm  of 


the  whole  wTar,  and  our  Lieutenant  De¬ 
bussy  sent  out  a  small  reconnoitring  force 
under  Sergeant-Major  Lejaune,  which 
should  be  to  the  strung-out  battalion  what 
the  battalion  was  to  the  brigade  at  Dou- 
argala. 

It  was  the  good  luck  of  our  escouade 
to  be  selected  for  this  duty,  and  within 
half  an  hour  of  the  arrival  of  the  gou¬ 
miers,  we  were  advancing  en  tirailleur  in 
the  direction  from  which  they  had  come. 
Over  the  loose,  hot  sand  we  plodded,  our 
scouts  far  in  advance  and  our  flankers 
far  out  to  left  and  right. 

I  would  not  have  been  elsewhere  for 
worlds,  but  at  the  same  time  I  wondered 
what  the  smack  of  a  bullet  felt  like,  and 
how  much  chance  a  bayonet  stood  against 
the  heavy  sword  or  the  lance  of  a  charg¬ 
ing  Arab .... 

There  was  no  doubt  about  it  that  Ser¬ 
geant-Major  Lejaune  knew  his  job,  and 
I  found  myself  wishing  that  he  were  not 
such  a  wholly  hateful  person. 

To  watch  him  conducting  operations 
that  day,  was  to  watch  a  highly  skilled 
artisan  using  his  tools  with  the  deftness 
and  certainty  of  genius. 

On  a  low,  flat-topped  rocky  hill,  we 
halted  and  rested,  all  except  Lejaune  him¬ 
self  and  the  scouts  whom  he  sent  to 
various  distant  sand-hills  and  low  rocky 
eminences  which,  while  visible  from  the 
detachment,  gave  a  wide  range  of  vision 
in  the  supposed  direction  of  the  enemy. 

Among  others  set  to  similar  tasks,  I 
was  ordered  to  watch  one  particular  man 
and  to  report  any  movement  on  his  part. 
I  watched  the  tiny  distant  figure  through 
the  shimmering  heat  haze,  which  danced 
over  the  sand  and  stones,  until  my  eyes 
ached  and  I  was  forced,  from  time  to  time, 
to  close  them  and  cover  them  with  my 
hand. 

Upon  opening  them  after  one  of  these 
brief  rests,  which  were  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  I  saw  that  he  was  crawling  back 
from  his  position.  When  below  the  sky¬ 
line,  he  rose  and  ran,  stooping,  for  a  short 
distance.  He  then  halted  and  signalled 
“Enemy  in  sight!” 

The  moment  that  I  had  pointed  him  out 
to  Corporal  Boldini,  Lejaune  was  notified, 
and  he  sent  a  man  named  Rastignac  run¬ 
ning  to  an  eminence,  well  to  our  left  rear, 
'  and  a  minute  later  we  were  lining  the 
edge  of  our  plateau  on  the  side  to  which 
this  man  had  disappeared. 

Here  we  lay  concealed,  and  waited. 


A  few  minutes  later,  the  man  who  had 
been  sent  off,  fired  a  shot  and  exposed 
himself  on  the  highest  point  of  his  rocky 
hillock. 

To  my  surprise,  I  saw  our  scouts  re¬ 
tiring  and  running —  not  back  to  us,  but 
to  him;  and  a  minute  or  two  later,  I  saw 
a  flutter  of  white  on  a  distant  sand-hill. 

Rallying  on  the  man  who  was  firing 
from  the  top  of  the  rock,  the  scouts  open¬ 
ed  fire  at  distant  camel-mounted  figures 
who  began  to  appear  over  the  sand-hills. 
We  received  no  orders,  save  to  the  effect 
that  we  should  lie  as  flat  and  still  as  the 
hot  stones  that  concealed  us. 

Between  two  of  these  I  watched  the 
scattered  fringe  of  Arabs  increase  to  lines, 
and  the  lines  to  masses  of  swiftly-moving 
camel-riders,  and  soon  their  deep  menac¬ 
ing  cry  of  “ U l-ul-ul-ul-ul-ulah  Akbar,” 
came  to  our  ears  like  the  growing  roar 
of  an  advancing  sea. 

On  swept  the  Arab  harka  at  the  top 


pace  of  their  swift  camels,  the  men  in 
front  firing  from  the  saddle,  the  others 
brandishing  their  long,  straight  swords 
and  waving  their  lances  aloft. 

Rapidly  and  steadily  the  little  band  of 
scouts  fired  into  the  brown  of  them,  and, 
by  now,  every  bullet  was  hitting  man  or 
beast  in  the  closely-packed  irregular  ranks 
of  the  swiftly-advancing  horde. 

It  was  thrilling.  I  felt  I  must  get  a 
grip  upon  myself,  or  I  should  be  shaking 
with  excitement,  and  unable  to  shoot  stead¬ 
ily  when  our  turn  came  to  take  part  in  the 
fight. 

And  then,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  that 
our  scouts  were  retreating.  One  by  one, 
they  sprang  up  from  behind  rocks  and 
fled  to  their  right  rear,  each  man  dropping 
and  firing  as  his  neighbour  rose  to  retreat 
in  his  turn.  Before  long,  the  little  band 
was  again  in  position,  nearer  to  us  and 
still  further  behind  us.  Increased  yells, 
the  Arabs  swerved  to  their  left  and  bore 
down  upon  them,  men  and  camels  falling 
beneath  the  magazine-fire  of  their  rifles. 

I  could  scarcely  keep  still.  How  long  was 
this  unequal  fight  to  continue?  None  of 
the  scouts  had  been  hit  by  the  wild  fire  of 
the  camel  riders,  but  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
they  would  be  overwhelmed  by  this  wave 
of  mounted  men,  and,  out-numbered  by 
fifty  to  one,  would  have  as  much  chance 
as  has  a  fox  beneath  a  pack  of  hounds. 

And  as  I  held  my  breath,  the  tiny  hand¬ 
ful  again  rose  to  their  feet,  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  Arabs,  and  fled  as  one  man 
toward  a  sand-hill  in  our  rear.  With  a 
simultaneous  yell  of  mingled  execration 
and  triumph,  the  Arab  harka  swerved 
again,  seemed  to  redouble  their  speed,  and 
bore  down  upon  their  prey. 

And  then,  Sergeant-Major  Lejaune  stood 
up  on  a  rock,  gave  a  crisp  order,  coolly 
as  on  parade,  and,  at  less  than  fifty 
yards,  the  Arab  masses  received  the  with¬ 
ering  blast  of  our  magazine-fire. 

Swiftly  as  our  hands  could  move  the 
bolts  of  our  rifles  and  our  fingers  press 
the  trigger,  we  fired  and  fired  again  into 
the  surging,  shrieking,  struggling  mob,  that 
halted,  charged,  retired,  and  fled,  leaving 
quite  half  their  number  behind. 

But  of  those  who  were  left  behind,  by 
no  means  all  were  killed  or  even  wounded, 
and  our  orgy  of  slaughter  rapidly  turned 
to  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  with  dis¬ 
mounted  and  unwounded  Arabs,  who, 
knowing  they  must  die,  had  but  the  one 
idea  of  gaining  paradise  and  the  remission 
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of  sins,  in  the  slaying  of  an  infidel. 

With  a  shout  of  “ Bayonette  au  canon’'1 
Lejaune  had  us  to  our  feet,  and  launched 
us  in  a  fierce  bayonet-charge  down  the 
slope  of  our  plateau  upon  the  Arab  swords¬ 
men,  who  were  rallying  to  the  attack,  on 
foot.  Our  disciplined  rush  swept  them 
back,  they  broke  and  fled,  and,  still  keeping 
us  in  hand,  Lejaune  quickly  had  a  double 
rank  of  kneeling  and  standing  men  shoot¬ 
ing  down  the  fleeing  or  still  defiant  foot¬ 
men,  and  making  practice  at  the  remains 
of  the  mounted  harka  disappearing  over 
the  skyline. 

Within  half  an  hour  of  the  first  signall¬ 
ing  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the 
only  Arabs  in  sight  were  those  that  lay 
singly  and  in  little  bloodstained  heaps,  in 
the  shallow  valley  into  which  they  had 
been  decoyed  by  our  scouts. 

It  was  a  neat  little  action,  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  on  Lejaune  and  on  the 
man  who  was  the  senior  in  charge  of  the 
scouts.  The  latter,  one  Gontran,  was  pro¬ 
moted  corporal,  in  orders  next  day,  and 
Sergeant-Major  Lejaune  made  adjudant. 

The  Arabs  must  have  lost  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  men  in  this  fight,  as  against  our  three 
killed  and  five  wounded. 

Such  was  my  first  experience  of  war, 
my  first  “smelling  of  powder”  and  my 
blooding.  I  had  killed  a  man  with  cold 
steel  and  I  think  at  least  three  with  my 
rifle. 

Reflecting  on  this  I  was  glad  to  remem- 
der  that  these  Touaregs  are  human  wolves, 
professional  murderers,  whose  livelihood 
is  robbery  with  violence,  which  commonly 
takes  the  form  of  indescribable  and  un¬ 
mentionable  tortures. 

Nor  is  the  Round,  the  infidel  dog,  the 
favorite  object  of  their  treacherous  attack, 
save  in  so  far  as  he  is  more  rewarding 
object  of  attention.  They  are  as  much 
the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  Arab  vil¬ 
lager,  the  nomad  herdsman,  or  the  de¬ 
fenceless  negro,  as  they  are  of  the  wealthy 
caravan  or  their  peaceful  co-religionists 
of  the  town,  the  douar,  and  the  oasis. 

I  found  afterwards  that  Digby  had  liad 
his  coat  torn  under  the  armpit  by  a  spear, 
which,  as  he  remarked,  was  not  fair  wear, 
but  tear,  on  a  good  coat.  He  had  shot 
his  assailant  at  a  range  which  he  estimated 
as  being  a  good  half-inch,  and  he  was 
troubled  with  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
would  be  considered  quite  sporting  in  the 
best  Arab  circles. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  “the  bird  wasn’t 
actually  ‘sitting’ — though  he’s  sitting 
now. . , . .  ” 

Michael,  being  particularly  good  with 
the  bayonet,  and  a  noted  winner  of  bayo¬ 
net  v.  bayonet  competitions,  had  used  the 
butt  of  his  rifle  in  the  melee,  and  seemed 
to  think  it  unfair  of  the  Arab  to  wear  a 
turban,  that  diminishes  the  neat  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  form  of  fighting!  However, 
neither  of  them  was  hurt,  nor  were  any  of 
our  immediate  friends. 

Having  buried  our  dead  and  obliterated 
their  graves,  we  retired  slowly  toward 
El  Rasa,  weary  to  death  and  thoroughly 
pleased  with  ourselves,  to  make  our  re¬ 
port . 

*  '*  * 

The  pitched  battle  of  El  Rasa  was  fought 
next  day,  our  battalion  holding  the  oasis 
against  tremendous  odds  until  supports 
came  from  the  brigade,  and  the  Arabs 
learnt  what  quick-firing  little  mule-guns 
can  do,  when  given  such  a  target  as  a 
huge  mob  of  horse  and  camel-men  advanc¬ 
ing  en  masse  over  a  level  plain. 

As  my  part  in  this  battle  was  confined  to 
lying  behind  the  bole  of  a  palm  tree  an 
shooting  whenever  I  had  something  to 
shoot  at,  I  have  no  adventures  to  relate. 
I  might  as  well  have  spent  the  day  on  a 
rifle-range. 

But  I  saw  a  magnificent  charge  01  a 
couple  of  squadrons  of  Spahis  upon  a 
vastly  superior  number  of  Arab  cava  ry 
which,  shaken  by  artillery  fire,  appeare 
to  be  hanging  in  doubt  as  to  whether  0 
make  one  of  their  fierce  rushes,  °'er^ 
whelming  and  desperate,  upon  the  infantry 
lining  the  edge  of  the  oasis.  It  was  a 
thrilling  and  unforgettable  sight . 

After  the  single  victory  of  El  Rasa,  ^ 
brigade  moved  on  southward  and  we  Pre 

( Continued  on  page  24) 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste”  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa,  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  Is  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 


/American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  1927 


Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ’’J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost, 
agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.  Meadville,  Pa. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


THOROBRED  COLLIE  PUPS.  Males,  spay¬ 
ed  females,  bred  females.  Fox  Terriers.  AR¬ 
CADIA  FARM,  Bally,  Pa. 


WANTED:  Chinchilla  Rabbits  for  breeding.  C. 
B.  WHITMOYER,  Muncy,  Pa. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS,  beauties,  males 
$15.00.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Depeyster,  N. 
Y. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  batching.  SUNNY’SIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa. 


ANCONAS,  Single  Comb,  Sheppard  strain 
chicks  $15—100.  Eggs  $6.00—100.  GEO.  K. 
BOWDISH,  Esperance,  N.  Y. 


RAISE  PRIZE  WINNERS  that  will  lay. 
Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quality  Partridge  Rocks, 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians,  White 
Langshaus,  Buff,  White  Minorcas,  $1.50  per  15. 
LONE  PINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Lake, 
Indiana. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


LIVE  STOCK 


ATTENTION  FARMERS— Shorthorn  bulls, 
Splendid  animals.  WM.  E.  SUTTON,  Windham, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 15  Purebreed  TB  tested  Holstein 
cows.  Fresh  and  springers.  Priced  reasonable. 
Come  and  see  them.  GILFOYLE  BROS.,  Ul¬ 
ster,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Ayrshire  bull.  Ready 
for  service.  BERT  W.  CARPENTER,  R.  D. 
No.  8,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


ROGERS  WHITE  LEGHORN  quality  chicks 
are  guaranteed.  The  hatching  eggs  are  all  grad¬ 
ed  to  the  N.  Y.  State  certified  standard.  80% 
hatches  make  it  possible  to  reduce  over  standard 
grade  price  after  Apr.  15th.  Send  for  our^  feed¬ 
ing  suggestions  and  prices.  C.  A.  ROGERS, 
Bergen,  N.  Y. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
.Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Ancouas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


TANCRED-CORNELL  STRAIN  —  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  at 
S16  per  100,  Postage  paid.  Hatching  eggs  $2 
per  setting,  postage  paid;  $5  per  100,  shipped 
Express  Collect.  WHITE  BLOOM  POULTRY 
FARM,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 


PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Chicks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale-  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
and  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M.  C.  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 


1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  STEWART, 
Perry.  N.  Y. 


.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  Strain  direct  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  production  bred  hens.  $6  per 
100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


LEGHORN  CHICKS— Giant  Heavyweight 
Large  Type,  Standard-bred  breeders  you  have  al¬ 
ways  wanted.  Get  big  healthy  chicks  from  these 
two  and  three  year  old  heavy  winter  laying 
birds.  Hatch  only  large-sized  pure  white  eggs. 
Give  you  either  Hollywood,  Tancred  or  Barron 
separate  strains.  Extra  discount  offer.  Free  price 
list.  Telegraph  for  price  and  quick  shipping  date. 
FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A-2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $14 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $16 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $18  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


MAY  PRICES. — White  Leghorn  Chix.  Our 
own  production  bred  flock.  100  chix  $10.00;  500 
—$47.50;  1000 — $90.00.  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKS1DE  POULTRY  FARM,  Me- 
Alisterville,  Penna. 


BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  egg 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed. 
One  quality.  One  price— $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


HIGHEST  10-BIRD  Barred  Rock  Contest  Pen 
in  United  States  1926.  Record  2347  eggs.  Hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Sold  on  chicks  till  May  15th,  20% 
discount  thereafter.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box 
A,  Camden,  New  York. 


POULTRY— CHICKS 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock.  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain,  While 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Best  for  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BARRON  ENGLISH  White  Leghorns.  Chix, 
8  weeks  old  pullets.  A  high  class  breeding  farm. 
Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laving 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J. '  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


COLUMBIAN  ROCK  Chicks — April,  May, 
June — 18c  up.  Leghorn  Hens  $1.25.  WOOD- 
SIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mahaffey,  Pa. 


PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Leghorns  $12.00 
— 100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00 — 100;  White 
Rocks  $15.00—100.  Mixed  $10.00—100.  Culled 
for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Box  A. 


THOROUGHBRED  CHICKS— “Raised  92% 
/of  100  Reds  you  shipped  in  January”  writes  Earl 
Barret,  Littleton,  N.  IT.  Rocks,  Reds  12c;  Leg¬ 
horns  lie;  Wyandottes  14c.  CONTINENTAL 
HATCHERY,  York,  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c,  from  our 
free  range  flock,  100%  guaranteed.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  8c,  Barron- 
Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Penna. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkeys— Original 
Gold  Coin  strain,  yearlings  and  young  toms,  bred 
from  first-prize  winners.  Write  MRS.  S.  OWEN, 
Seville,  Ohio. 


EXCEPTIONALLY  Fine  Mammoth  Bronze 
Turkeys.  _  Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock 
with  massive  frames  and  finest  markings.  Eggs 
75c,  10-$6.  Book  order  now.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 


TURKEY’  EGGS— From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT  eggs  for  hatching, 
from  selected  breeders.  Write  for  particulars.  H. 
LURENA  HEELINGS,  Titusville,  N.  J.  R.  No. 
1. 
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POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 


;L  D  t  ni/uivuua  ^ocxerei  eggs;  mam- 
,ekm  tluck  e8Ss i  Pear  guinea  eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

BLUE  ANDALUSIAN  &  Silver  Campine  Eggs 
$2.25  15;  $6.00  50;  $12  per  100.  Also  Anda¬ 

lusian  Cockerels  $4.00.  Parcel  post  paid.  HYDE 
BROS.,  Monterey,  Mass. 

R.  I-  RED  EGGS,  “Owen  Strain”,  $1.00  per 
15;  $10.00  per  100.  M.  PEARL  FIELD,  East 
ireetown,  New  York. 

PUREBRED  MAMMOTH  Bronze  turkey 
eggs  $6  for  12,  60c  each  for  less,  postpaid.  MRS. 
D.  J.  WASHBURN,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Gold  Bank  Strain  tur¬ 
key  eggs  for  hatching,  50  cents  each.  MRS.  A. 
M_.  ANSTED,  Rodman,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  INDIAN  RUNNER  Hatching 

fsgs  $i,-75—15;  $9— hundred.  MRS.  J.  CARL- 
SON,  Clintonville,  Conn. _ 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES  ’ 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  fiats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  tillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry,  tested  light 
yellow  Vitamin  potency  guaranteed,  5  Gal.  $8; 
10  gal.  $15  at  N.  Y.  Sample  gallon  $2.25  post¬ 
paid.  JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BUY  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Brewers’  Yeast  lor 
poultry  and  Live  Stock.  Used  by  Experiment 
Stations  and  the  U.  S.  Government.  NOR¬ 
WEGIAN  OIL— Tested,  Finest  Vitamme  Con¬ 
tent  Guaranteed.  30  gal.  Freight  collect— $3^.00, 
5  gal.  Express  collect— $16.00,  1  gal.  Postpaid 
$2.50.  BREWERS'  YEAST — Tested,  100  lbs. 
Freight  collect — $30.00,  50  lbs.  Express  collect 
— $16.00,  25  lbs.  Express  collect — $9.00,  5  lbs. 
Postpaid — $2.00.  Cash  with  order  or  C.  O.  D. 
THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  Tuckaboe, 
New  York. 

DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  tie 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM- 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


DELCO  PLANT  and  Batteries  $125.  2  Em¬ 
pire  double  units,  pump  engine  and  pipe  $125.  H. 
VAN  KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 


FARM  WANTED 


WANT  TO  RENT  FARM— Small  rent,  on 
shares,  or  in  partnership  with  owner.  BOX  416, 
cjo  American  Agriculturist. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  ot  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-tamily 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Ee  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
V  alley  folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — "The 
Earth”  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 
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To  Raise  Calves 


By  Ray  Inman 


the CALF* FUTURE  (FIVE  HIM 


DEPENDS  ON  ITS  FEED 
AS  W  ELL  AS  IT'S  ANCESTRY 
/^Som7vour  grandad  iaava  been  a~ 

f  CHOICE  T-BONE  IN  HIS  1IME  -  BUT  IP 
i  you  EXPECT  t'git  your  name  on  th* 
1  SWEU  8ILL O'FARES  AT  1  BUCKS  A 
THROW  -YOU  GOTTA  RASSLE 

EVERT  DAY1- 


ALL  THE  ALFALFA  OR  CLOVER 
HAY  HE  WANTS 


J^AGOOD  GRAIN  MIXTURE-  j, 

,/'0t 


-3  PARTS  CORN 
3  PARTS  OATS 

EQUAL  PARTS  OF  CORN  AND  OATS;  A  otT  tSS 

qA  ONE  POUND  OF  LINSEED  OIL  MEAL,  ,  '%/  1 '  'or  GLUTF  N  MEALE AL 

OR  GLUTEN  MEAL.TO  NINE  POUNDS/  ^  .  //.  ‘ 7" 

nc  TUP  nOAiM  MixniRP  _  START  GRaOUAllY/lATER  FEE.O  ALL  CALF  WILL  j 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


240  ACRES,  two  houses,  30  registered  Jerseys 
accredited;  electricity,  tools.  Near  school,  con¬ 
crete,  town.  $15,000.  BOX  73,  Tro3’,  Pa. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices;  we  furnish  bank  reference;  lots held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  1.IYINGSION, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  tot  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City 


AMERICAN  WIDOW  with  boy  14  desires 
housekeeping  position  in  motherless  family.  BOX 
417,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


WANTED — Young  man  nineteen,  experienced 
worker,  wants  job  on  farm  July  and  August. 
State  full  particulars  and  wages  when  writing. 
Address  BOX  E,  c|o  American  Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Married  poiiltryman  and  milker. 
Also  married  herdsman  for  purebred  herd.  $80 
to  start  and  privileges.  Can  use  extra  milker  and 
single  man  at  $60.  BOX  415,  cjo  American 
Agriculturist. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  dirt  farmer;  best 
agricultural  county  in  Michigan;  60  miles  from 
Detroit,  near  St.  Clair  River;  80  acres  under 
cultivation;  bam,  fences,  implements.  Married 
man  willing  to  work  on  percentage  oasis  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  411,  cio  American  Agriculturist. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


5  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10— $2.00.  Buckwheat, 
$1.00,  $1.75,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


PURE  VERMONT  Maple  Syrup  $2.50  a  gal. 
N.  F.  PUTNAM,  So.  Ryegate,  Vt. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 
boards —  Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — New- 
Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thousand — 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIPPLE  BROS., 
Inc.,  Laceyvilie,  Penna. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price.  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


OAT  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay,  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices.  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DANTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester.  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR  GRAFTING  WAX  tor  successful 
grafting.  1  lb.  45c;  3  lbs.  $1.20.  Postpaid.  VIC¬ 
TOR  MFG.  CO..  So.  Weymouth.  Mass. 


CASH  PATD  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  aik  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON,  Dimock,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 1  nine  ft.  Deen  Fly  Shuttle  Loom 
and  1  cutting  machine.  ARTHUR  W.  COX, 
Yorktown  Heights,  New  York. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 

Y. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY.  ETC 

E  V  E  R  Y  Till  N  G  PR  I N  T  ED!  Promptly!  Inex- 

pensively!  FRANKL1NPRESS,  B-28,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire. 


250  GOOD  Business  Envelopes  printed,  post¬ 
paid  $1.00.  Samples  free.  WALTER  G.  COL¬ 
LINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
_____ _ Miscellaneous  _ 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville.  Pa. 


SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 


DOUBLE  PETUNIA  SEEDS.  Mixed  colors. 
Sturdy  New  England  seeds.  Packet  30  cents. 
Large  single,  20  cents.  PETUNIA  GARDENS, 
South  Easton,  Mass. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $4.00 
per  100.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


DAHLIAS,  Gladiolus,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedges. 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Ask  for  catalog.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  GARDEN,  Dansville,  N.  Yr. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry,  j 
Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 
free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 


_  5  MADERIA  VINES,  a  beautiful  climbing 
▼ine,  5  single  tuberose  and  12  choice  gladiolus 
bulbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  RALPH  BENJAM¬ 
IN,  Calverton,-  Long  Island. 


FOR  SALE — Certified  Black  Cap  Columbian 
and  Cuthbert  Raspberrv  sets,  prices  right.  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


DAHLIAS:  Beautiful  assorted  colors,  $1  doz¬ 
en,  postpaid.  STUART  BRIGGS,  Clifton  Springs, 
R.  No.  1,  New  Y^ork. 

Barley — Clover — Oats 


FOR  SALE — Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new.  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Trees 


FRUIT  TREES  and  plants  direct  from  grow¬ 
er.  Reliable  stock.  Reasonable  prices.  Write  for 
catalogue-  EDW  ROWAN  NURSERY,  5  Ma¬ 
ple  St.,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

_ Gladiolus  Bulbs _ 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  Oloommg  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1,  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon.  N.  Y.  —'V 


DAHLIA  AND  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  select 
collection,  500  varieties.  Send  for  a  catalog — 
it's  free!  Get  a  trial  order,  12  dahlia  tubers,  mix¬ 
ed  varieties,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  THE 
MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 


25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  for  $1.10,  postpaid, 
value  $2.50.  All  colors,  selected  from  finest 
named  varieties.  L.  DEGLER,  Gladiolus  Grow- 
er,  1128  Green  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

_ Plants _ 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  m  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10.000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD.  Tifton,  Ga. 


STRAWBERRY.  Black,  Purple  and  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry  plants.  Why  take  a  chance?  We  are  will 
ing  to  take  it  for  you.  We  guarantee  to  deliver 
you  plants,  true  to  name,  freshly  dug  from  new 
fields,  that  will  be  sure  to  please'  you.  F.  G 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DISEASE-FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  238 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


30  MILLION  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  plants — 
If  you  want  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  out¬ 
door  grown  plants.  Copenhagen  Market.  Wake¬ 
fields,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Railhead.  Mail 
prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed  10,000, 
$10.00.  Earliest  of  All  and  Golden  Acre,  $2.00 
thousand.  Prompt  Shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  or  money  back.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  leading 
varieties,  Earliana,  Stone,  Acme  and  Greater  Balt¬ 
imore  Tomato  Plants  100,  50c;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25.  Portorican  Yam  Potato  Plants  500,  $1  75; 
1000,  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Packed  damp  moss,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga. 


“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants  Ready— 
Copenhagen.  Succession,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Mail  prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed 
10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  Prepaid  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Expressed  10,000.  $15.00. 
Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PLANT  CO.,  Tbomasville,  Ga. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Ready  for  field. 
Transplanted  Golden  acre  cabbage  and  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  Lettuce  $8  00  per  1000.  Ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  or  potting  in  cold  frame  or  hot -bed.  To¬ 
matoes — Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Jewel,  Stone, 
Matchless,  $3.00  per  1000.  Peppers — Ruby  King, 
Ruby  Giant,  Chinese  Giant  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg 
Plant — Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved 
$5.00  per  1000.  Salvia  and  Aster  Seedlings  $5.00 
per  1000.  All  plants  prepaid  by  parcel  post. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


FROSTPROOF  PLANTS— Bermuda  Onion, 
Large  type  early  Wakefield  Cabbage,  500 — 75c; 
1000 — $1.25;  5000 — $5.00.  Now  Shipping.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Other  plants.  Catalog,  val- 
uabel  information  free.  PROGRESS  PLANT- 
CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia.  __ _ 

Seed  Corn 


SEED  CORN — West  Branch  Sweepstakes — 
90%  or  better  February  test.  State  College  bred. 
500  bushels  for  sale.  $3  per  bushel;  50  bushels 
or  more  $2.75.  F.  O.  B.  Montoursville.  Cash 
or  sent  C.  O.  D.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Montours- 
ville,  Penna. 

FOR  SALE — Seed  corn,  1925  crop,  Lancaster 
sure  crop,  tested  hv  Farm  Bureau.  100  p.  c. 
germination.  O.  P.  TITUS,  Neshantiny,  Pa. 
SEEDS — Sweet  Potatoes 


_ Seed  Potatoes _ 

SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All  north¬ 
ern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain.  Price 
$5.50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock  lim¬ 
ited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  23,  192? 

An  Interesting  Trip 

How  We  Went  to  the  National  Dairy  Show 

By  Charles  Goodwin  and  Ward  Winsor 


(Editors  Note:  These  two  boys  traveled 
in  the  box  car  with  the  New  York  State 
Boys  and  Girls  Club  Cattle ). 

YV/’E  long  worked  for  and  looked  for- 
**  ward  to  the  trip  to  the  1926  National 
Dairy  Show  which  was  held  at  Detroit. 
We  started  from  Guilford  with  nine 
head  of  4-H  Club  calves  in  the  car. 
We  went  to  Syracuse  where  our  car 
was  put  on  a  siding.  At  this  point  eleven 
more  4-H  Club  calves  were  loaded. 

We  left  Syracuse  Friday  night  and 
arrived  in  Niagara  Falls  the  next  morn¬ 
ing.  We  were  very  fortunate  by  hav- 


Ward  Winsor  and  Charles  Goodwin  who 
went  to  the  Dairy  Show  in  a  box  car. 


ing  to  lay  over  on  the  siding,  for  we 
were  able  to  visit  the  Falls  and  the 
Rapids.  It  is  a  wonderful  sight.  On 
Sunday  morning  we  arrived  at  Wind¬ 
sor,  just  across  the  river  from  Detroit. 
We  had  no  trouble  keeping  awake  for 
there  were  too  many  sights  to  be  seen. 
Traveling  in  a  box-car  on  a  ferry  Yvas 
new  to  us  and  besides  we  were  fortun- 
nate  enough  to  see  some  real  boats, 
the  Great  Lakes  Steamers.  They  were 
far  too  large  for  our  lakes  at  home. 
After  being  ferried  across  we  were  tak¬ 
en  seven  miles  through  the  city  to  the 
State  fair  grounds  where  our  leader 
was  waiting  for  us.  In  a  short  time 
we  were  unloaded  and  all  settled  in  the 
cattle  barn. 

Fitting  the  Calves 

After  feeding  and  watering  ourselves 
as  well  as  the  calves  we  hit  the  “hay”, 
as  they  say,  for  a  full  night’s  sleep.  The 
next  morning  we  began  our  routine  of 
fitting  the  stock.  The  next  day  some 
of  the  boys  arrived  to  help  us.  After 
clipping  the  heads  and  tails  of  most  of 
the  calves  we  cleaned  all  of  them  with 
an  electric  vacuum  groomer.  A  system 
of  grooming  and  feeding  was  followed 
each  day.  Within  the  next  day  or  two 
all  of  the  N.  Y.  State  boys  and  girls 
had  arrived. 

The  boys  spent  most  of  their  time 
during  the  next  few  days  feeding  and 
grooming  their  animals.  Whenever  the 
boys  had  some  spare  time  they  would 
go  through  the  cattle  barns.  They 
were  always  on  the  watch  to  see  if  they 
could  pick  up  new  ideas.  Their  time 
was  not  wasted. 

We  Visit  the  Ford  Plant 

One  afternoon  during  the  week  we 
visited  Henry  Ford’s  plant  where  we 
saw  a  “fliver”  put  together  every  15 
minutes.  On  Sunday  we  all  went  into 
the  city  for  the  big  banquet.  At  the 
banquet  the  winners  of  the  dairy  judg¬ 
ing  and  demonstration  contests  were 
announced.  After  the  banquet  we  re¬ 
turned  to  the  fair  grounds  to  give  our 
animals  the  final  finishing  touches,  for 
the  next  day  was  show  day. 

It  would  have  filled  anyone  with  joy 
to  have  seen  how  much  interest  the  boys 
had  in  the  exhibit.  Everyone  tried  to 
do  his  best.  Six  boys  kept  an  all  night 
watch  the  night  before  the  show.  The 
night  was  split  up  into  three  shifts  or 
watches.  A  different  pair  of  boys  took 
each  shift.  These  two  boys  would  keep 
watch  to  see  that  the  animals  did  not 
get  dirty,  while  the  other  four  boys  were 
sleeping. 

Early  Monday  morning  eveiFone  was 
on  the  job.  We  worked  out  a  system 


by  which  everyone  knew  just  exactly 
what  he  was  to  do,  so  there  was  no 
confusion.  Just  before  the  calves  were 
to  go  into  the  arena  they  were  given 
extra  feed,  rubbed,  and  their  horns  and 
hoofs  polished.  They  certainly  looked 
good.  We  won  five  first,  two  second 
and  two  third  prizes  on  our  cattle.  We 
entered  three  boys  in  the  showmanship 
contest  and  won  Champion  general 
showman,  third  prize  general  showman, 
Champion  Holstein  showman  arid  third 
prize  Holstein  showman.  There  was 
plenty  of  competition  which  made  it 
more  interesting.  It  was  a  day  that  the 
boys  will  never  forget.  That  $560  in 
premium  money  and  the  gold  medals 
looked  good  to  those  who  had  been 
paying  the  bills. 

On  Tuesday  we  took  care  of  the  stock 
and  then  watched  the  show  in  the  open 
classes  and  tried  to  learn  something 
that  would  be  of  benefit  to  us.  Some 
of  the  boys  and  their  leaders  started 
for  home.  On  Wednesday  we  “spot¬ 
ted”  our  car  and  had  our  hay  and  other 
equipment  put  in  it  so  that  when  the 
car  was  placed  about  10  o’clock  that 
night  we  were  already  to  load  the 
stock.  We  had  help  enough  so  that  it 
took  us  just  thirty  minutes  to  lead  the 
twenty  head  down  to  the  car  and  put 
them  in.  Everything  was  planned 
ahead  so  everyone  knew  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  of  him. 

Glad  to  Get  Home 

We  left  Detroit  Thursday  morning 
and  after  traveling  continually  arrived 
in  Syracuse  early  Friday  night.  We 
saw  many  things  of  interest  while  on 
our  return  from  the  show.  We  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  a  boat  go 
through  the  locks  at  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
When  evening  overtook  us  we  would 
crawl  up  on  our  deck  and  prepare  our¬ 
selves  for  a  sleep.  The  weather  was 
getting  very  cold.  The  pounding  of 
the  car  on  the  rails  and  the  chilly  night 
air  together  made  it  hard  for  us  to  get 
much  rest.  We  will  never  forget  the 
last  two  nights  on  the  road. 

We  left  the  eleven  head  in  Syracuse 
Saturday  morning  and  Sunday  morning 
we  wrere  back  in  good  old  Guilford.  It 
looked  good  to  us  after  having  been 
gone  almost  three  weeks.  We  could 
write  a  whole  book  on  this  trip  but  will 
close  our  story  by  saying  that  the  trip 
to  the  National  Dairy  Show,  where  one 
can  see  some  of  the  finest  dairy  cattle 
in  the  world  as  well  as  the  sights  while 
going  to  and  from  the  Show,  is  certain¬ 
ly  well  worth  working  for  even  if  it  did 
take  us  three  years.  We  hope  that  more 
boys  and  girls  can  make  such  a  trip. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Long,  bright  Burley 
for  cigarette  or  pipe,  5  lb.  $l./3,  ten  $3.J0, 
Cigarette  case  free  with  10  lb.  Burley.  Best 
grade  chewing,  5  lb.  $1.25.  Smoking,  5  lb.  ?  1 .00. 
Pipe  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pay  post¬ 
master.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Shewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$  1.75.  Smoking,  10* 

1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIX* 
iD  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 

lavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smo  • 
ng,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


3UY  DIRECT  FROM  MAUFACTURER— * 

e  barrel  or  case  packed  with  dishes,  b 
IDS.  Not  less  than  100  pieces.  Contains 
>s,  saucers,  various  sized  plates,  oatmea  , 
ice  dishes,  platters,  sugars,  creamers, 

,ce  $5.50  per  barrel.  Same  conditions  on  '■ 
ited  ware  $9.00  per  barrel. 

Yttractful  100  piece  gold  band  dinner  set, 
e  for  twelve  people.  Guaranteed,  ?  •  ' 

nd  $5.50,  $9.00  or  $12.00  check  or  mone 

ler.  If  freight  is  over  $1.00  we  d‘iW 

:e.  Barrels  unlimited.  Sapped  from  ou  a 
jses,  Boston  or  New  York.  UNITED  CHIP £ 
►MPANY,  Dept.  D.,  541  Atlantic  Avu,  Bos- 
i.  Mass. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  lorl--^ 
ild  package,  bright  new  calicoes  ?Tf--j?cyQR& 
our  money’s  worth  every  time.  rAitn 
OMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn.  -- 

BARREL  OF  Slightly  Imperfected  croc  s 

mtaining  over  100  usefu'  figoTH- 

dd.  Circular  on  request.  WINIKEK 

r-»  c*  iin  TUNllio 
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Poultry  and  Egg*  Company  Fails 
to  Make  Returns 

Enclosed  please  find  egg  case  tag  of  the 
Farmers’  Poultry  and'  Egg  Company.  I 
shipped  this  firm  five  cases  of  white  eggs 
0n  February  28,  also  two  cases  on  March 
5,  )  have  not  received  any  check  for  same 
and  cannot  get  any  reply  to  my  letters 
concerning  same.  As  a  reader  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  your  service  bureau  I  ask  you  to 
look  this  up. 

'THIS  is  not  the  only  complaint  we  have 
received  against  the  Farmers’  Poultry 
and  Egg  Company.  The  Service  Bureau 
has  several  others  of  a  similar  character. 
We  are  informed  by  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
that  it  also  holds  a  number  of  complaints 
as  well  as  protested  checks.  In  addition, 
the  New  York  Packer  reports  that  that 
publication  has  received  complaints. 

Recalls  A.  Paul,  Jr.,  Failure 

The  Farmers’  Poultry  and  Egg  Company 
is  said  to  be  under  proprietorship  of  a  Mr. 
Liebennan.  At  one  time  this  Mr.  Licber- 


Chicken  Thief  Reward 
Appreciated 

Service  Bureau  Department 
Dear  Friends: 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  delay 
in  acknowledging  receipt  of  check  of 
$100  which  I  and  family  all  appre¬ 
ciated  so  much.  At  springtime  with 
a  family  of  seven  children  to  clothe 
and  school  it  means  a  lot  to  me,  and 
I  wish  you  to  know  how  much  I 
thank  you  for  your  kindness  and 
promptness  and  hope  the  other  re¬ 
wards  will  do  as  much  good  as  mine 
has  done. 

Yours  very  thankfully, 

RICHARD  A.  TUTTLE. 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  R.F.D.  No.  5. 


man  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  A.  Paul  Jr.  Company ‘"which  went 
through  a  rather  sensational  failure  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  failing  for  about 
?io,ooo.  The  farmers  received  something 
bke  23c  on  the  dollar.  The  A.  Paul  Jr. 
Company  was  under  the  proprietorship  of 
the  lassburg  Brothers.  It  is  said  that  the 
lassburg  Bros,  have  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Farmers’  Poultry  and  Egg  Com¬ 
pany  from  its  inception  a  little  over  a  year 
a£o,  up  to  very  recently,  at  least. 

Licensed  and  bonded  dealers  are,  m  the 
average,  a  high  grade  class  of  driers. 

nce  in  a  while  one  will  slip  in,  who 
causes  trouble.  However,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  is  quick  to 
ca  a  halt.  Naturally,  before  shipping  to 
any  one  with  whom  you  are  not  acquainted, 
write  to  the  Service  Bureau  for  credit 
ratings. 

Just  as  we  go  to  press,  we  are  informed 
wt  the  store  of  the  Farmers’  Poultry  and 
Ag  Company  has  closed  and  that  some 
?  tle  employees  are  looking  for  other 
Jobs  around  the  market.  Undoubtedly  this 
marks  the  final  chapter  to  this  frm’s 
Pi'  V  those  who  hold  claims  against 
.  >s  firm  should  write  the  Service  Bureau 
mimediately  giving  all  the  details. 


Another  Grape  Buyer  Fails  to 
Make  Good  on  Protested 
Checks 

A, MOTHER  grape  buyer,  Mr.  Louie 
Y  /°^ln’  405  Park  Avenue,  Utica,  N. 
■>  mbs  up  as  being  a  writer  of  worth- 
checks.  We  hold  three  protested 

itvf  f>Sent  US  by  growers  in  the  vicin- 
r  , 0  ,  enn  "^an>  who  sold  grapes  to  Mr. 

111  ast  Fall.  Our  private  investiga- 

Mr  rTCPriS  ^rom  «dl  appearances 

v '  John’s  circumstances  undoubtedly 
t{,ergrant  !he  satisfactory  settlement  of 
re  S.e  tc  a’ms.  However,  he  has  never 
tye],lL  to  aily  of  our  correspondence  as 
as  that  of  our  subscribers, 
v  k  w  of  the  fact  that  the  receivers 


of  these  protested  checks  all  live  within 
a  short  distance  of  each  other,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  the  farmers  to 
get  together  and  do  something  them¬ 
selves  and  to  make  an  example  of  these 
writers  of  “rubber”  checks.. 


Auto  Service  Company’s  Man- 
*’  ag-er  Under  Arrest 

I  am  enclosing  a  circular  of  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  Automobile  Service  Corporation  of 
Newark,  N.  J.  Will  you  find  out  if  this  is 
a  reliable  Company? 

1  I  ’HE  literature  that  was  attached  to 
our  subscriber’s  question  estab¬ 
lishes  this  Corporation  as  one  similar  to 
the  great  many  that  have  been  exposed 
in  the  columns  of  the  Service  Bureau, 
promising  all  kinds  of  service  for  a 
$25.00  fee.  This  service  includes  a  sav¬ 
ing  on  gasoline,  tires,  oil,  towing  and 
first-aid  service,  etc.  We  have  never 
placed  any  confidence  in  these  kind  of 
service  organizations. 

In  this  specific  instance,  however,  we 
have  gone  into  the  matter  more  deeply 
than  just  considering  it  “another  ser¬ 
vice  organization”.  We  have  been  in¬ 
formed  by  Captain  F.  E.  Brex  of  the 
Detective  Bureau  of  the  Newark  Police 
Department  that  the  general  manager 
of  the  Service  Corporation,  a  Mr.  John 
M.  Skala  (alias,  John  Novak,  alias,  John 
M.  Cabana)  was  arrested  in  Newark  as 
a  fugitive  from  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  on 
an  indictment  charging  him  with  ob¬ 
taining  money  under  false  pretences, 
also  for  jumping  bail  bond  of  $2000  in 
the  same  case. 

General  Manager  Has  Long  Police 
Record 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety  of 
Newark  is  also  in  possession  of  informa¬ 
tion  from  Chief  of  Police  Berry  of  East 
St.  Louis,  stating  that  there  are  about 
25  additional  complaints  against  Skala. 
Skala  is  said  to  have  admitted  that  he 
has  been  arrested  in  the  following  cities: 
New  York  (twice),  St. .  Louis,  Mo., 
Omaha,  Neb.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Hammond, 
Ind.,  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  and  he  is  at 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
March,  1927 

W.  Smith,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. ..$23.83 

H.  S.  Wilcox,  Canton,  N.  Y .  12.74 

W.  B.  Kerst,  Sabael,  N.  Y .  1.96 

F.  Samanski.  Savona, »N.  Y .  5.00 

C.  C.  Terwilliger,  Delanson,  N.Y.  25.00 
O.  S.  Glover,  Cutchogue,  N.Y.  . .  16.54 

R.  B.  Jackson,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.  100.00 
J.  S.  Mitchell,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y.  41.38 
Anthony  Banuat,  Bloomville,  N.Y.  25.00 
C.  A.  Heller,  Waterloo,  N.  Y.  ..  11.38 

Roy  Meatus,  Gienfield,  N.  Y .  13.00 

Mrs.  J.  Bloom,  Olanta,  Pa .  1.27 

C.  N.  Freer,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y...  28.55 

N.  A.  Cleveland,  Mansfield,  Pa...  25.00 

R.  E.  Howe,  Ulster,  Pa .  71.22 

E.  I.  Hunt,  LaGrangeville,  N.  Y.  50.00 
J.  Larsen,  Franklin,  Pa .  11.90 

E.  L.  Earl,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y .  8.42 

C.  S.  Wolford,  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.  4.50 

N.  F.  Morenus,  Merrickville,  N.Y.  35.40 

O.  Whitbeck,  Merrickville,  N.Y.  27.60 

W.  E.  DuMond.  Merrickville,  N.Y.  30.80 
Frank  White,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  30.80 
W.  Charles,  Merrickville,  N.  Y. ..  23.60 

C.  McLachlan,  Merrickville,  N.Y.  82.00 

R.  Stelbur,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  21.20 

C.  Avery,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  14.00 

L.  C.  Wheat,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  11.60 

G.  Trinper,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  19.57 

C.  Baldwin,  Merrickville,  N.  Y. ..  22.50 

S.  Bidwell,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  21.20 

C.  Johnston,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  27.80 

F.  Vickers,  Merrickville,  N.  Y...  7.40 

A.  Thomas,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  16.40 

W.  Whitbeck,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  17.77 

C.  DuMond,  Merrickville,  N.  Y...  16.87 

A.  DuMond,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  6.80 

D.  Baldwin,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ...  6.80 

B.  Tennant,  Merrickville,  N.  Y...  5.20 

F.  Drake,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  13.60 

S.  B.  Hoyt,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  15.40 

H.  Place,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  13.40 

W.  J.  Morenus,  Merrickville,  N.Y.  6.07 
S.  Wheat,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  ..  8.40 

A.  Gharke,  Merrickville.  N.  Y.  . .  3.60 

J.  M.  Porter,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  2.60 
H.  Lombardi,  Merrickville,  N.  Y.  .80 

Mrs.  L.  Bloom,  Olanta,  Pa .  5.80 

F.  M.  Kohler,  Elkland,  Pa .  1.56 

C.  VanDoeslaar,  Williamson,  N.Y.  5.49 

J.  M.  Briggs,  Deposit,  N.  Y .  5.00 

M.  E.  Rozell,  LaGGrangevil!e,N.Y.  2.00 

L.  H.  Cornell,  Jasper,  N.  Y .  3.00 

/  $1,009.53 


present  awaiting  extradition  to  East  St. 
Louis  from  Newark. 

The  police  of  Newark  in  giving  the 
above  information  state  that  up  to  the 
present  time  they  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  local  complaints  against  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  which  Skala  was  a  member. 
This  Company  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  Jersey  on  January  17, 
1927. 


Cannot  Locate  Cloth  Company 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Good 
Wear  Cloth  Company  of  Asbury  Park,  New 
Jersey?  Is  this  firm  reliable? 

YV7E  have  been  unable  to  establish 
contact  with  the  Good  Wear 
Cloth  Company.  We  are  informed  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Asbury 
Park,  that  this  concern  is  not  a  member 
of  that  body.  Furthermore,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  states  that  as  far  as  their  informa¬ 
tion  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such  firm 
in  Asbury  Park.  We  had  our  private 
investigation  service  look  up  the  con¬ 
cern,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  make 
a  report  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  establish  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  concern.  It  is  believed 
that  the  company  uses  Asbury  Park 
merely  as  a  mailing  address. 


Produce  Dealer  Goes  Out  of 
Business 

TT  has  been  announced  by  the  New  York 

State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets  that  Joseph  E.  Sorbello,  lately 
doing  business  as  a  commission  merchant 
at  355  Washington  St,  New  York  City, 
has  discontinued  business.  Apparently  it 
is  not  a  bankruptcy  case  or  failure  of  any 
kind  but  simply  that  Sorbello  has  dis¬ 
continued  doing  business.  However,  it  is 
stated  that  Sorbello  owes  a  number  of 
firms  in  the  New  York  trade  as  well  as 
having  a  number  of  outstanding  shippers’ 
accounts.  It  is  said  that  most  of  the 
shippers  are  located  around  Kennett 
Square,  Pa.  Practically  all  of  the  out¬ 
standing  accounts  are  for  mushrooms 
shipped  to  Sorbello. 

Growers  and  shippers  holding  claims 
against  Sorbello  should  immediately  com¬ 
municate  with  the  Service  Bureau  or  with 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  at  Albany.  All  claims 
must  be  filed  before  July  6,  1927  in  order 
to  derive  the  protection  of  the  bond  which 
Sorbello  furnished  when  he  obtained  his 
license  from  the  State. 


“Don’t  Let  Them  Bluff  You” 


A  short  time  ago  a  doctor  removed  my 
daughter's  adenoids  and  tonsils  and  an¬ 
other  doctor  gave  the  anesthetic.  The  doc¬ 
tor  who  operated  presented  an  itemized 
bill  which  included  the  other  doctor’s  fee. 
Between  the  day  of  the  operation  and  the 
time  I  paid  my  bill  In  full  1  received  sev¬ 
eral  bills  of  $7.50  from  the  doctor  who  ad¬ 
ministered  the  anesthetic.  I  did  not  hear 
any  more  from  him  after  I  paid  the  bill  to 
the  doctor  -who  operated  and  took  It  for 
granted  that  this  doctor  had  hired  the  other 
doctor  and  had  included  his  bill  with  his 
own  and  that  he  had  paid  him. 

“About  a  month  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  collection  agency  saying  that  they 
had  authority  to  collect  $9.50  from  me  for 
this  other  doctor.  The  previous  bills  had 
only  asked  for  $7.50.  I  wrote  to  the  agency 
and  explained  the  situation.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  6,  I  received  a  letter  from  another  col¬ 
lection  agency  saying  that  the  account  had 
been  placed  in  their  hands  by  the  first 
agency,  preparatory  to  issuing  a  writ  of 
summons  against  me.  They  claim  that  they 
have  secured  data  about  me  that  they  will 
not  use  if  4  settle  this  claim  at  once.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  that  they  could 
find  out  against  me.  They  stated  that  they 
would  start  court  proceedings  within  seven 
days  If  1  did  not  settle  the  claim. 


"V^OU  are  not  liable  to  this  second  doc¬ 
tor.  This  looks  like  an  ordinary  bluff. 
It  is  almost  a  hold-up.  The  principal  is 
not  liable  if  the  agent  employs  a  sub-agent 
on  his  own  behalf.  The  fact  that  the  doc¬ 
tor  who  operated  included  this  other  doc¬ 
tor’s  fee  on  his  bill,  the  bill  that  you  paid 
in  full,  plainly  shows  that  that  was  the 
situation  in  this  case  and  that  you  did  not 
contract  independently  with  this  second 
doctor.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that 


any  lawyer  would  bring  suit  for  such  a 
small  amount  upon  such  a  weak  proposi¬ 
tion.  If  suit  is  brought  just  tell  your 
story  to  the  judge.  Don’t  let  them  bluff 


you. 


your  new  house 

needs 


ARE  you  building  a  new 
/"\  home  on  your  farm 
this  summer?  If  you 
are,  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  door  hinges  and  locks 
and  the  cupboard  and  window 
hardware.  A  good  building 
deserves  good  hardware,  and 
the  difference  in  cost  between 
poor  and  good  is  so  little  that 
it  is  poor  economy  to  buy 
anything  but  the  best.  There 
is  no  greater  nuisance  than 
a  door  that  doesn’t  swing 
free  or  sags,  or  locks  that 
won’t  catch.  And  you  can 
so  easily  avoid  it  by  getting 
well  made  hardware. 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Hard¬ 
ware  Man  has  been  very  par¬ 
ticular  in  picking  out  this 
class  of  goods,  and  from  long 
years  of  experience,  he  under¬ 
stands  the  differences  that 
you  would  probably  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  by  merely 
looking  at  them.  The  best 
way  to  do  is  to  go  to  him  and 
let  him  help  you  select  the 
things  that  he  knows  will 
give  you  long,  trouble-free 
service.  It  will  save  you  a 
lot  of  money  in  the  long  run 
and  it  is  always  as  easy  to  put 
on  a  good  lock  as  a  poor  one. 
Go  talk  to  the  “Farm  Serv¬ 
ice”  Hardware  Man  nearest 
you  about  builders’  hardware 
and  have  the  difference  in 
such  things  explained  to  you. 
You  will  be  under  no  obli¬ 
gation. 

Your  "Farm  Service’ 
Hardware  Men. 
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A  Square  Deal  for  Dirt  Road  Farmers 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

I  WAS  much  interested  in  your  article  the  rural  cross  roads  and  roads  leading 
“Give  Farmers  On  Dirt  Roads  a  off  from  the  main  highways.  The  tax- 


Square  Deal”.  It  was  full  of  truth  and  payers  living  on  the  state  roads  and  the 
covers  a  great  deal  of  ground  and  .still  main  roads  near  the  villages  and  cities 
there  is  much  more  injustice  that  was  have  had  the  lion’s  share  of  the  bene- 
not  touched  upon.  fits  of  highway  improvement.  Many 

While  they  are  taxed  for  building,  of  the  country  roads  have  had  little-  or 
maintaining  and  clearing  snow  from  the  nothing  in  the  way  of  improvement, 
good  main  roads,  the  dirt  roads  are  left  This  condition,  however,  is  not  usually 
neglected  with  snow  piled  high  until  due  to  the  indifference  or  incompetence 
fate  in  season,  necessitating  traveling  of  town  boards  or  town  superintendents 
with  sleighs  when  the  main  roads  have  hut  is  due  to  the  fact  that  road  building 
been  scraped  of  snow  and  are  entirely  for  present  needs  is  expensive,  and 
bare,  causing  many  times  long  hauls  there  is  not  money  enough  available  to 
over  bare  ground  or  transferring  loads  take  care  of  all  the  country  roads, 
to  wagons.  Again,  farmers  are  com-  Hence  the  more  important  roads  are 
pelled  to  pay  for  a  year's  license  on  cars  taken  care  of  first  and  progress  in  inl¬ 
and  trucks  when  there  are  several  proving  the  rest  is  painfully  slow. 


months  when  they  are  unable  to  use 
them  at  all.  This  injustice  could  be 
easily  remedied  by  granting  a  nine 
months’  license  fee  for  this  class  of 
farmers  beginning  April  1st. 

And  last  but  not  least,  when  a  farmer 
tries  to  hire  some  help  they  are  all  get¬ 
ting  jobs  on  the  road  at  wages  he  can 
not  compete  with  and  where  they  may 
•merely  put  in  time  and  draw  pay.  This 
is  not  overdrawn,  but  is  some  galling 
to  the  farmer  sweating  from  early  till 
late  to  pay  taxes  for  many  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  to  loll  in  the  shade  and  draw 
wages  enough  through  summer  months 
so  they  do  not  have  to  make  a  pre¬ 
tense  of  work  in  winter. 

It  would  seem  that  everything  possi¬ 
ble  is  being  done  to  make  things  a  little 
harder  for  this  class-  of  farmers  who 
are  mostly  past  the  meridian  of  life  with 
no  help  available.  Schools  are  being 
closed  so  if  there  are  any  children  the 
problem  of  travel  with  snow  and  bare 
roads  has  to  be  met.  Milk  stations  are 
being  closed  meaning  much  longer  hauls 
under  the  same  difficulty.  If  these  con¬ 
ditions  continue  it  will  be  but  a  short 
time  before  there  will  be  but  few  farm¬ 
ers  except  along  the  good  roads. 

Conditions  Bad  for  Farmers 

I  sometimes  wonder  how  many  people 
realize  the  pitiful  situation  that  exists 
among  a  large  number  of  this  class  of 
dirt  road  farmers.  People  who  several 
years  ago  bought  and  paid  for  small 
farms,  were  thrifty  and  industrious, 
rearing  their  families  in  a  good  com¬ 
fortable  manner  and  were  considered 
well-to-do,  today  in  their  declining 
years  are  left  alone  unable  to  till  their 
soil,  with  cost  of  living  and  taxes 
mounted  until  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  even  meet  the  taxes  from  the  farm  in¬ 
come,  Many  are  barely  eking  out  an 
existence  and  there  is  actual  suffering  in 
sickness  for  the  -want  of  care  and  the 
necessities  needed,  for  if  they  had  beside 
their  little  farm  a  sum  laid  by  for  a 
rainy  day  it  has  long  since  vanished  to 
pay  high  taxes  or  the  exorbitant  cost 
of  a  short  illness.  This  situation  is  no 
fault  of  theirs;  existing  conditions  have 
brought  them  to  this  pass. 

Teachers,  railroad  employees  and 
others  who  are  assured  of  a  good  sal¬ 
ary,  may  after  having  rendered  services 
a  certain  number  of  years  draw  a  pen¬ 
sion  and  I  recently  saw  where  they  are 
trying  to  pension  government  em¬ 
ployees. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  move 
being  started  for  the  man  who  feeds 
the  world?  Who  puts  in  longest  hours 
with  uncertain  remuneration  for  all  his 
labor?  Now  why  not?  Let  us  hear  from 
others  on  this  topic,  A  Square  Deal  For 
Dirt  Road  Farmers. 

*  *  * 

Money  Must  Be  Found  for  Dirt 
Roads 

AM  glad  that  you  are  giving  space 
in  your  paper  to  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  rural  roads.  This  problem 
is  a  serious  one  and  its  solution  would 
be  a  relief  to  town  and  county  officials. 
Not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to 


More  Money  Needed 

Some  way  should  be  found  to  obtain 
more  money  for  road  building  without 
putting  any  more  burden  on  real  estate. 
There  is  a  general  sentiment  among 
rural  people  that  the  cars  and  trucks 
which  wear  our  roads  out  so  quickly 
should  pay  more  than  they  do  for  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  our  high¬ 
ways.  The  fairest  means  of  bringing 
this  about  would  seem  to  be  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  a  gasoline  tax,  the  proceeds 
of  which  should  be  used  entirely  for 
road  building,  as  is  done  in  most  other 
states,  and  a  fair  percentage  of  the 
money  thus  raised  should  go  to  the 
towns  for  rural  road  building  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  town  superintendents 
will  show  results  if  they  can  get  the 
money  to  spend  on  the  roads. 

I  have  known  a  great  many  town 
highway  superintendents,  and  I  humbly 
take  off  my  hat  to  them.  As  a  class 
they  are  conscientiously  striving  to  do 
a  difficult  job  well.  They  are  subject  to 
criticism  and  complaints  and  receive 
more  kicks  than  bouquets.  The  for¬ 
tunate  ones  ar.e  those  who  are  quite 
deaf.  Yet  they  carry  on  the  best  they 
can  with  the  limited  funds  they  have  to 
spend. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  better  results 
would  be  obtained  by  appointing  town 
superintendents  instead  of  electing 
them.  If  they  were  appointed  by  town 
boards,  an  incompetent  man  might  hold 
his  job  through  pull.  If  appointed  by 
the  county  superintendent,  he  would  be 
subject  to  his  dictation,  and  responsible 
to  him  instead  of  to  the  people  of  the 
town.  Under  the  present  system  of 
electing  town  road  officials,  an  incom¬ 
petent  man  will  not  last  long.  The 
people  will  dispose  of  him  either  at  the 
caucus  or  the  election.  To  be  sure, 
some  good  men  may  be  voted  down 
but  as  a  rule  a  good  man  who  convinces 
the  people  that  he  is  doing  his  best  will 
be  able  to  hold  his  job.  Our  town  sup¬ 
erintendents,  elected  by  the  people  as 
they  are  at  present,  will  show  results  if 
they  have  the  money  to  use. — G.  W.  C. 


“Beau  Ge8te” 

( Continued,  from  page  20) 

ceded  it,  the  weeks  that  followed  being  a 
nightmare  of  marching  that  ended  in  the 
worse  nightmare  of  garrison  duty  in  the 
ultimate,  furthermost,  desert  outpost  of 
Zinderneuf,  where  we  had  the  initial  mis¬ 
fortune  of  losing  D.igby  and  many  of  our 
friends,  including  Hank  and  Buddy. 

They  departed  to  the  mounted  infantry 
school  at  Tanout-Azzal,  where  the  genta 
art  of  mule  handling  was  taught,  and  the 
speed  of  the  swift  marching  legionary  in¬ 
creased  by  mounting  him  on  a  mule.  A 
company  of  such  men  was  thus  renderec 
as  mobile  squadron. 

It  was  a  cruel  blow  to  Michael  and  me, 
this  separation  from  our  brother  and  from 
those  best  of  friends.  Hank  and  Buddy. 

However,  we  were  certain  to  be  reumtec 
sooner  or  later,  and  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  make  the  best  of  this  and  the 
other  drawbacks  and  miseries  of  Zinder¬ 
neuf. 


The 

Great 

EMPIRE 

Milking 

Machine 


more. J  HONEY 

romy our  cows 


BECAUSE  the  calf-sucking  action 
of  the  Empire  Milking  Machines 
gets  more  milk  per  day  for  more 
days  than  hand-milking. 

BECAUSE  one  person  with  an 
Empire  easily  does  more  milking 
than  any  two  hand  milkers. 

BECAUSE  you  can  save  the 
wages  and  keep  of  a  hired  man 
whose  work  the  Empire  does— an  Empire  Milking  Machine  gives 
you  more  milk  from  your  cows — makes  dairying  a  better,  more 
profitable  business.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Send  for  Empire 
booklet,  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  Profits” 

—mail  the  coupon  today. 


HAND*  DRIVEN 


B  B  MARVEL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS 
More  Cream  from  Every  Can  of  Milk 

The  permanently  balanced,  ball-beqgng 
Marvel  9°wl  assures  “all  the  cream  all  the 
time.”  No  neck  springs  or  bushings  to  wear 
loose  or  cause  vibration.  When  you  re-run 
skim  milk  from  your  separator  through  a 
B  B  Marvel,  you  will  want  the  extra  cream 

from  every  can  of  milk.  Sold  on  easy  payment  plan.  Write  for 
Empire  booklet :  “The  Latest  Development  in  Cream  Separators. 

EMPIRE  WATER  SYSTEM 

All  the  Water  You  Need  for  a  Nickel  a  Day 

More  water  for  cows  means  more  milk  from  them. 

Plenty  of  water  for  hogs  means  faster  growth  and 
heavier  hogs.  An  Empire  Water  System  provides  all 
the  water  you  need  for  the  barn,  for  laundry ,  dairy 
and  kitchen  work,  for  a  bathroom  —  for  a  nickel  a 
day.  Complete  Empire  motor,  pump  and  tank 
equipment  for  supplying  300  gallons  per  hour  costs 
about  what  you  pay  for  a  top  quality  radio 
set— saves  work  and  provides  comfort  and 
convenience  365  days  in  the  year.  Sold  on 
easy  payment  plan.  Write  for  “The  Em¬ 
pire  Book  of  Better  Water  Systems.” 

EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINES^ 

^  EMPIRE  MILKING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Dept.  4,  97  Humboldt  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  send,  without  obligation, 
the  booklets  checked.  sr3mft 

'  □  “How  to  Milk  for  Bigger  1  1 

Profits” 

O  “The  Latest  Developmenl  in 

Cream  Separators”  ... 

D  “The  Empire  Book  of  Better  Address 
Water  Systems” 


(To  Be  Continued) 
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What  Does  Your  Child  Read? 

What  He  Reads  Now  Actually  Becomes  Part  ol  His  Mental  Make-Up 


ATURE  people  forget  how  real  is 
the  land  of  books  to  the  normal 
child.  It  is  a  haven  of  joys  and 
and  mysteries,  peopled  with  noble 
souls  and  delightful  companions.  Introduce 
your  daughter  to  “Eugenia  Grandet” ;  let  her 
pal  with  “Ramona” ;  laugh  with  “Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm”  and  confide  in  “Silas 
Marner”.  Rescue  your  boy  occasionally 
from  the  meanness  of  the  boy  next  door  and 
let  him  romp  with  “David  Copperfield’  ;  ex¬ 
plore  the  Mississippi  with  “Tom  Sawyer”; 
sail  the  seven  seas  with  “Gulliver  ;  dream 
with  “Rip  Van  Winkle”,  and  ride  with 
“Robin  Hood”.  These  playmates  will  not 
tease  your  girl  nor  bully  your  boy.  From 
them  they  will  learn  to  be  clean,  true  and  self- 
reliant.  They  will  point  the  way  to  a  rich 
full  life.  A  child  who  knows  and  loves  these 
characters,  who  lives  in  intimacy  with  the 
great— folks  of  history  during  the  formative 
period,  can  but  grow  into  a  firm  and  balanced 
manhood. 

Do  not  think,  in  placing  literature  in  your 
child’s  hands,  that  you  are  opening  up  an 
unknown  channel  of  his  nature.  Every  child 
is  a  hero-worshipper.  If  his  heroes  are  not 
selected  for  him,  he  will  make 
his  own  in  his  heart.  Since 
the  untrained  mind  cannot  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  real  and 
the  artificial,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suppose  that  his  self-made 
heroes  will  be  the  bully  of  his 
school,  the  clever  cracksman 
he  hears  the  older  folks  men¬ 
tion  from  the  newspapers  or 
some  character  of  the  sort. 

The  child  demands  strength, 
action  and  excitement,  and  he 
gets  it  in  the  aggressive 
brutality  of  these  beings. .  The 
peculiar  part  of  this  habit  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  child  does 
not  become  satiated  but  de¬ 
velops  a  stronger  desire  for 
trashy  reading  matter  as  time 
goes  on.  Rut  once  let  your 
boy  know  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights  and  he  will  have  no 
further  use  for  the  idol  who 
plies  nefarious  trades. 

At  first  thought,  to  parents 
who  must  watch  the  dollars 
carefully,  it  might  seem  an  ad¬ 
ditional  burden  to  supply  the 
child  with  worthy  books.  This 


By  SHARLEY  DALE 

is  not  necessarily  so,  however.  Almost  every¬ 
one  in  the  United  States  is  within  reach  of 
some  sort  of  library  where  most  of  the 
volumes  outlined  in  this  article  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  ,But  even  those  not  so  situated  can 
work  a  splendid  plan  by  giving  the  children 
one  good  book  on  each  succeeding  birthday  and 
Christmas,  which  will  soon  form  a  delight¬ 
ful  library  for  them  at  home  and  which,  if 
supplied  with  the  proper  material,  will  be  a 
source  of  joy  and  inspiration  throughout  their 
entire  lives. 

Do  not  get  the  mistaken  idea  that 
a  book  once  read  is  finished.  The 
works  of  the  masters  can  be  read 
many  times  and  should  be.  Thus, 
once  a  child  has  collected  several  good 
volumes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
him  with  fresh  reading  constantly. 

With  the  younger  child  it  is  usually  best  to 
tell  the  stories.  The  attention  can  be  held 
longer  and  the  child  will  understand  more 
clearly.  If  the  parents  run  out  of  material, 
they  can  read  again  the  old  Greek  myths  and 
re-tell  them  to  the  child  in  simple  words. 


— Courtesy  General  Electric  Company 

Nowadays  when  every  Interest  tends  to  draw  young  people  out  of  the  home,  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  keep  them  there  if  they  have  an  attractive  and  comfortable  corner  for 
reading  good  books  or  magazines. 


However,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible,  the  child 
should  have  the  stories  read  to  him  instead  of 
recited.  Gradually,  as  he  can  read  for  him¬ 
self,  place  the  books  in  his  own  hands  and 
let  him  browse  amongst  them  to  his  content. 
When  you  find  you  are  reading  something 
to  the  child  which  does  not  interest  him,  do 
not  determine  to  force  it  upon  him  and  finish 
the  story.  Lay  the  work  aside  and  bring  out 
some  other  story  until  the  one  that  appeals  to 
him  at  that  time  is  found.  Try  the  “disagree¬ 
able”  ones  at  some  other  sitting  when  he  will 
probably  find  to  his  astonishment  that  they 
are  quite  absorbing.  Every  parent  must  make 
up  his  mind  before  beginning,  that  his  theory 
as  to  what  the  child  should  like  will  be  blasted 
many  times  by  the  simple  fact  that  he  does 
not  like  it.  But  to  insist  upon  ramming  such 
material  down  his  throat  is  the  one  certain 
way  of  making  him  dislike  all  reading  hence¬ 
forth.  However,  one  need  not  stop  reading 
to  a  child  at  any  age.  Rather  should  they 
read  together  when  the  child  begins  to  mature. 
There  is  nothing  more  delightful  to  a  parent 
than  sharing  the  confidential  friendship  which 
springs  from  an  association  of  this  nature. 
Once  the  association  is  firmly  established,  the 
adult  need  never  fear  losing 
the  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  younger  one.  Quite 
naturally,  the  boy  or  girl 
in  their  teens  will  come, 
when  in  doubt  or  trouble, 
to  the  person  who  has  been 
their  companion  in  child¬ 
hood,  their  kindly  advisor 
and  staunch  supporter  and 
what  parent  would  yield 
this  coveted  honor  at  any 
cost? 

The  suggested  reading  chart 
has  been  prepared  after  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  average  school 
curriculum  and  extensive  re¬ 
search  in  the  libraries  as  to 
the  popular  demand  for  certain 
books.  Necessarily  a  long  list 
of  works  was  obtained  from 
both  sources  which  were 
finally  subjected  to  a  rigid  in¬ 
vestigation  and  a  process  of 
elimination  after  which  the 
chart  giving  the  most  con¬ 
structive  reading  for  the 
period  between  the  ages  of  4 
and  14  years  was  evolved. 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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Seed,  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repel  leal 


YOU  GET  REAL  SERVICE  WHEN  YOU  ORDER 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 

PROMPT,  CAREFUL  SHIPMENTS 
All  Cars  Moving  Within  24  Hours  After  We  Get  The  Order 

You  can  figure  on  hauling  the  new  HEAT-TREATED  Michigan  Limestone 
direct  from  the  car  to  the  field  because  the  shipment  will  be  made  on  the  date 
you  specify  and  will  arrive  when  you  want  it.  Our  mills  pulverize  1800 
tons  daily,  our  sacking  machines  fill  35,000  sacks  daily,  and  our  facilities  are 
ample  to  ship  80  carloads  daily  if  required.  Thousands  of  farmers  have 
learned  to  depend  on  getting  their  Michigan  Limestone  when  they  need  it  and 
at  the  time  when  they  can  handle  it. 


jA  CALCITE 


MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE 


^  OVER  99»i  PURE  y 

Remember  “Michigan”  now  assures  you  quick  complete  solubility,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  heat-treated  in  our  Rotary  Calculators. 

MICHIGAN  LIMESTONE  &  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Inc. 

55  Coal  and  Iron  Exchange  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Step 


this  pest/ 


The  corn  borer  is  a  national  menace.  A 
suggested  way  of  efficiently  fighting  this  pest 
is  (1)  cut  stalks  within  2  inches  of  the 
ground  (2)  burn  stalks  or  shred  and  feed 
them  (3)  disc  with  SHARP  discs  (4)  plow 
stubble  under  cleanly. 

Authorities  have  agreed  that  when  disc  har- 
roivs  are  used  the  discs  should  be 
sharp.  Only  a  knife  edge  cuts 
stubble  and  trash  properly. 

The  HARROSHARP  will  keep  a 
knife  edge  on  your  discs.  The  HAR¬ 
ROSHARP  is  a  universal  tool  fitting 
any  disc  harrow.  It  is  easy  to  attach 
and  operate,  is  automatic  and  efficient, 
A  HARROSHARP  lasts  a  lifetime. 

IVrite  today  for  a  descriptive  folder. 

The  Harrow  Sharpener  Co. 


5511  EUCLID  AVE. 


CLEVELAND, 


€€ 


SPECIAL 

An  for  $1.00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  12  Choice  I 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
?  Grape  Vines,  hest  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  Is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  MUKSgRSES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


SEED  CORN 


Early  Clarage  and  White 
Cap  Yellow  Dent.  Excel¬ 
lent  yielders  and  never 
Choice  seed  ?3.00  hu.  Five  bushels 


fail  to  ripen. 

52.75  bii. 

Samples  and  circular  free 

TBE0.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  MELROSE,  OHIO 


If  Your  Dealer  does  not  handle 

E.Kffits 

Write  LeRoyPlowCo.,LeRoy,  N.  Y. 


Ontaur  Tract® 

Do  your  larra  work  this  year  will,  a  Cenlaur— the  low  COE 
dependable,  little  tractor  that  will  plow  a  12 1 
turrow  and  do  your  harrowing,  seeding,  cull 
vatmg,  hauling  and  belt  jobs— at  a  cost . 
only  a  few  cents  an  hour.  Seven  years  su 
eessful  performance  behind  it.  Sold  c 
easy  terms— one  year  to  pay.  YYri 
tor  booklet  and  low  price. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 
421  Central  Avc.  Greenwich. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30.  jS2? 

W e  Pick  Our  Own  Oranges 

Notes  From  a  New  York  Farmer  In  Mexico 
WEn1  “JST  By  M-  C-  BURRITT  an  deva. 

eastern  gateway  of  Matamoras.  Warning  and  6ooo  feet  on  a  vast  level  land?  ?°°° 
had  been  given  us  several  times  not  to  with  a  scant  water  supply  During  th? 
judge  Mexico  by  its  border  towns  and  it  day  we  came  through  thousands  of  a  ^ 
is  well  that  we  did  not,  for  they  are  not  of  mesquite  brush  and  cactus  We 
at  all  typical  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  all  heard  of  the  cactus  plant  of  our  n 
we  get  out  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  the  Southwest  and  of  Mexico  but  I  *  "" 

country  is  very  rough  and  barren.  It  dreamed  what  a  dreary  desert  this  riant 

lacks  water  too.  Our  makes  the  land.  It  is  worth  little  or  noth- 

first  stop  was  at  ing  although  I  believe  it  is  sometimes  fed 

Monterey.  This  is  to  cattle.  We  have  also  seen  young  cactus 

mining  country  and  ^eavcs  for  sale  in  the  markets  for  greens 

a  twenty  mile  drive  a^cr  ^1C  thorns  have  been  cut  out.  As 

out  of  the  city  re-  we  tiateled  southward  we  saw  consider¬ 

able  grain  and  some  cattle  on  the  plains. 
This  is  a  region  of  low  rainfall  and  dry 
farming  is  practiced  with  more  or  less 
success.  Wherever  there  is  irrigation  the 
desert  literally  “blossoms  like  the  rose”. 
It  is  startling  to  come  to  an  irrigated  field. 
From  barren,  burned  up  land  with  only 
mesquite  and  cactus  one  comes  suddenly 
upon  thriving  green  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
and  luxuriant  alfalfa.  At  Celaya  where 
we  visited  a  government  agricultural  school 
about  which  I  shall  tell  you  later,  we  saw 
great  fields  of  grain  and  alfalfa  grown 
under  irrigation  which  illustrate  the  great 
possibilities  when  water  is  supplied  in  this 
tropical  land.  For  example  on  this  farm 
alfalfa  is  cut  about  every  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days  in  summer  and  every  6o  days 
in  winter  and  eight  cuttings  yearly  yield 
about  io  tons  of  cured  bay ! 


vealed  almost  no 
farming.  We  saw  a 

field  or  two  of  bar¬ 
ley  now  ripe  and  cut 
with  a  cradle,  a  little 
hay,  a  cow  or  two 
M.  C  Lurritt.  and  a  £ew  chickens 
Some  vegetables  are  grown  in  small 

patches  for  the  local  market.  The  peons 

lead  a  precarious  existence  here. 

Crops  Harvested  in  January 

Our  next  step  was  at  Manuel  on  the 
road  from  Monterey  down  to  the  coast 
at  Tampico  the  great  oil  port  of  Mexico. 
Here  are  20,000  acres  of  beautiful  rolling 
land  a  few  hundred  feet  above  sea  level, 
about  4000  of  which  are  under  cultivation. 
These  acres  are  devoted  to  tomatoes,  po¬ 
tatoes,  string  beans,  peppers,  corn  and 
English  peas  for  the  early  American  mar¬ 
ket.  Practically  all  the  crops  were  har¬ 
vested  in  January  and  February  and 


We  Visit  the  Mexican  Capital 

1  here  are  some  most  interesting  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens  a  few  miles  to  the 
shipped  and  the  land  was  being  plowed  north  of  Mexico  City  and  Zochunilco. 


or  sown  to  grain  for  the  rest  period  which 
corresponds  to  our  winter.  Here  I  saw 
the  largest  fields  of  tomatoes  and  peppers 
I  ever  expect  to  see— 175  acres  of  tomatoes 
and  40  acres  of  peppers  all  in  one  field. 
There  were  1600  acres  of  tomatoes  on 
this  area  which  is  mostly  owned  and 
operated  by  Americans.  There  i^  40 
inches  of  rain  here  in  nine  months.  March, 
April  and  May  are  dry  months. 

At  Tampico  agriculture  is  overshadowed 
by  oil.  We  saw  several  intensive  vege¬ 
table  producing  areas  for  the  local  market. 
However,  on  one  20  acres  a  German 
starting  penniless  had  become  quite  well- 
to-do.  Here  we  visited  an  orange  grove 
and  picked  and  ate  our  first  oranges  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  trees.  There  are  many 
acres  of  grape  fruit  here  also  but  all  citrus 
fruit  grown  in  Mexico  is  barred  from  the 
United  States  by  our  quarantine  against 
the  M  ed  iter  arm  ean  fruit  fljr,  a  most 
dangerous  pest.  '  Above  Tampico  too  wre 
saw  our  first  plantation  of  hennequin 
from  which  the  sisal  is  obtained  and  our 
binding  twine  and  much  of  our  rope  is 
made.  The  big  plantations  of  this  plant 
are  in  Yucatan  a  Mexican  state  far  to  the 
south,  however. 

A  Region  of  Low  Rainfall 

Climbing  to  the  plateau  again  from 
Tampico  to  San  Luis  Potosi  wTe  found 


Readers  may  remember  that  the  Mexican 
capital  was  originally  built  by  the  Aztecs 
on  an  island  in  the  midst  of  lakes  which 
occupied  a  large  part  of  the  beautiful 
valley  of  Mexico  which  is  surrounded  by 
towering  mountains  including  Popocatepetl 
and  Ixtaccihuatl.  There  is  the  legend  of 
the  Aztecs  which  are  supposed  to  have 
wandered  here  from  somewhere  to  the 
north  that  they  should  locate  their  capital 
where  they  saw  an  eagle  perched  with  a 
serpent  in  its  mouth.  This  they  saw  on 
a  little  island  in  the  Tezcuccan  Lake  and 
here  they  founded  their  city.  To  the  north 
stretched  another  lake  known  as  Xochi- 
milco.  Here  the  Aztec  kings  created 
wonderful  floating  gardens  and  a  para¬ 
dise  of  flowers  where  birds  sang  and  where 
they  and  their  nobles  whiled  away  many 
pleasant  hours  in  their  floating  chiniampas 
five  hundred  years  ago.  These  lakes  have 
now  been  drained  by  many  canals  along 
which,  on  the  rich  land  thus  made  flowers 
and  vegetables  for  the  great  city  market 
are  grown  with  ease  and  in  great  profu¬ 
sion  by  the  direct  descendents  of  the  very 
Indians  who  built  and  tended  the  original 
gardens.  We  rode  along  the  canals  in 
large  flat  bottomed  boats  pushed  by  bare¬ 
footed  Indian  boatmen  with  long  poles. 
Such  profusion  of  flowers  I  have  never 
seen — poppies,  calla  lilies,  pinks,  mar- 
( Continued  on  page  12) 


Maguey,  the  plant  from  which  the  National  Drink,  “pulque’’  is  made. 
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“Plant  year  corn,  and 
forget  about  the  crows5 

1 

is  the  message  that  W.  ‘E.  Tyler,  of  Dewittville,  N.  Y.,  sends  us,  and  per¬ 
mits  us  to  broadcast  to  the  thousands  of  corn-growers  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Tyler,  like  every  other  corn-grower,  had  been  losing  hill  after  hill  of 
corn.  Scare-crows  nor  shot-guns  could  keep  his  fields  clear  of  the  pests. 
And  what  the  crows  didn’t  spoil,  the  moles,  squirrels  and  gophers  got  away  with 
as  fast  as  they  could.  What  to  do,  what  to  do,  what  to  do,  was  Mr.  Tyler’s 
daily  worry.  Every  day  it  became  necessary  to  replant,  costing  him  valuable 
time  and  valuable  seed-corn.  Then  he  heard  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 

Like  most  other  corn-growers,  Mr.  Tyler  didn’t  believe  that  anything  could 
stop  the  awful  waste  caused  by  the  pesky  crows.  But  he  was  willing  to  try 
almost  everything.  So  he  sent  for  some  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent.  He  coated 
his  seed-corn  with  it,  and  planted  it  at  once,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait 
for  it  to  dry,  nor  does  it  clog  the  planter.  And  from  that  day,  Mr.  Tyler’s 
worries  over  crows  were  over  for  good  and  all  time.  If  you  want  to  stop  your 
worries  too,  then  do  as  hundreds  of  corn-growers  are  doing.  Large  can,  enough 
*?r  2  bu.  of  seed-corn  (8  to  10  acres),  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00.  “Money 
Back  guarantee.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or  seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  Address,  Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co.,  Box  500M  New  Britain, 
Conn. 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
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The  Old  Homestead 


A  Descendant  ol  Pioneers  Takes  A  Peep  Into  Their  Past 

By  OLIVE  WELLS 


THE  day  dawned  dark  and  dreary, 
heavy  grey  clouds  over-shadowed  the 
sky,  and  the  patter  of  rain  against  the 
window  pane  was  a  reminder  of  fall 
and  dreary,  lonely  months  ahead  of  us  for  sev¬ 
eral  months. 

Out  in  the  country,  winter  is  long,  for  we 
are  practically  shut  in  and  have  to  create  our 
own  pleasures  to  help  pass  the  time  during  the 
hours  not  occupied  by  home  duties. 

Youth  will  be  happy,  even  though  the 
weather  is  depressingly  damp  and  dreary,  for 
they  have  school,  social  times  and  amusements 
to  fill  the  day,  but  we  older  people  love  now 
and  then  to  forget  the  present,  for 
a  dream  of  our  youth,  go  back  to 
our  childhood,  and  wander  among 
the  crude  hand  work  and  belong¬ 
ings  of  our  forefathers. 

I  felt  like  the  day,  a  little  lonely 
and  drab  and  my  longing  for  some¬ 
thing  of  the  past  came  over  me  so 
overwhelmingly,  I  gave  in  to  its 
enticement,  and  with  a  light  I  wan¬ 
dered  through  the  garret,  where  I 
could  see  and  touch  the  things  over 
one  hundred  years  old,  in  a  house 
built  ninety-nine  years  ago  as  an 


around  gathered  as  one  family,  and  with 
their  strength  and  muscle  put  the  timbers  in 
place,  and  joined  them  together  with  wooden 
pins  they  had  made  by  hand. 

Those  were  gala  days ;  the  wives  came  to 
help  prepare  the  dinner,  and  oh,  such  a  dinner ! 
We  would  love  to  go  back  to  those  days,  if 
only  for  a  peep  at  the  joy  and  enthusiasm  of 
those  hardy  pioneers,  but  we  can  still  see 
them  and  know  them  by  the  momentoes  we  so 
tenderly  cherish. 

I  fondly  caressed  the  old  spinning  wheel  on 


inn. 


I  could  feel  the  very  presence  of 
the  pioneers,  who  with  superhuman 
strength  and  courage,  had  hewn 
from  the  forest  in  which  they  lived 
the  great  timbers  to  construct  this 
big  house,  two  and  one-half  stories 
high. 

We  wonder  how  they  raised 
these  immense  timbers  without  any 
derrick,  but  we  do  know  at  these 
the  pioneers  for  miles 


“raisings” 


“The  Old  Homestead”  was  cleared  in  1820  by  Oliver  Weils,  who  with  his  family, 
came  by  ox  team  from  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  and  helped  to  blaze  the  road  between 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  Pennsylvania  line.  The  old  house  has  been  remodeled,  but 
we  have  retained  the  old  time  atmosphere  and  hominess. 


which  the  mother  spun  the  long  tedious 
threads  to  knit  the  warm  stockings.  Near  by 
was  the  reel  on  which  the  yarn  was  wound 
into  skeins,  the  candle  moulds,  into  which  the 
hot  tallow  was  poured  to  make  the  only  lights 
they  possessed.  We  see  the  round  picture 
frames  out  of  which  looked  the  beloved  faces 
of  the  grandparents,  and  the  daguerreotype 
framing  the  soldier  boy,  so  handsome  in  his 
uniform  and  cap.  I  fondly  handled  the  old 
saber  of  the  honored  member  of  the  family, 
who  became  a  captain,  and  found  the  little 
book  out  of  which  he  studied  his  rules  for  the 
army. 

Here  hung  the  square  lantern,  a 
replica  of  the  one  Paul  Revere  car¬ 
ried  on  his  memorable  ride  in 
1775,  the  little  sampler,  yellow 
with  age  and  the  cardboard  motto 
“home,  sweet  home,”  which  hung 
over  the  door.  The  old  clock  stood 
against  the  chimney,  with  its  door 
all  decorated  with  a  cluster  of  fruit 
in  lovely  colors.  We  can  hear  the 
old  saying,  “Grandpa  wound  the 
clock  and  put  the  cat  out.” 

Then,  too,  there  were  the  row  of 
iron  kettles  in  which  the  mother 
cooked  the  meals  on  the  hot 
bers  drawn  out  on  the 
hearth,  and  the  crane  which  hung 
just  inside  the  old  chimney.  On 
this  hung  the  large  iron  kettle  for 
the  boiled  dinner. 

My,  how  every  article  brought 
tcrour  mind  the  long  ago  and  mem¬ 
ory  of  Pilgrims  who  braved  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  wilds 
with  their  ox  teams  and  covered 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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The  Second  Kitchen  Improvement  Contest 

A.  A.  and  N.  Y.  Home  Bureau  Federation  Aim  lor  Best  Farm  Kitchens 


PEOPLE  are  interested  in  kitchens, 
there’s  not  a  doubt  of  it !  Letters  which 
come  to  us,  talk  which  we  hear  from 
women  about  their  own  kitchens  or  from 
specialists,  about  hundreds  of  kitchens,  and 
above  all  other  proofs,  the  response  to  last  year’s 
Kitchen  Improvement  Contest,  combine  to  show 
that  the  idea  of  having  the  kitchen  both  con¬ 
venient  and  attractive  has  taken  firm  and  deep 
root.  And  last  year’s  contest  was  just  the  be¬ 
ginning:  we  predict  that  this  year  the  contest 
will  reach  and  interest  more  than  twice  the 
number  who  enrolled  last  year.  With  a  better 
understanding  of  the  plans  and  a  longer  time  to 
work  out  those  plans,  many  obstacles  are  out 
of  the  way. 

The  following  rules  of  the  1927  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Home  Bureaus,  state 
prizes  given  by  American  Agriculturist,  set 
forth  in  detail  the  plans  for  this  year’s  contest. 

The  aim  of  the  contest  is  better  kitchens  through  a 
study  of  kitchens  in  present  state  and  their  possibili¬ 
ties  for  improvement. 

Eligibility  to  the  contest.  The  State  contest  is  open 
to  winners  of  first  prizes  in  the  county  kitchen  im¬ 
provement  contests.  These  county  contests  are  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  the  county  home 
bureau  executive  committees. 

Plans  of  the  contest.  1.  The  contest  is  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  form  of  an  original  description  telling 
improvements  which  the  writer  would  like  to  make 
in  her  own  kitchen.  The  description  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  2000  words. 

2.  The  description  should  be  accompanied  by  two 
sketches,  one  showing  the  contestants  own  kitchen  as 
she  began  with  it,  and  the  other  as  she  would  like  to 
improve  it.  These  sketches  should  show  location  of 
cupboards,  furnishings,  equipment,  windows  and 
\  0®r®>.  felling  where  these  lead.  Dimensions  of  room 
and  distances  should  be  indicated  giving  feet  between 
forking  centers  such  as  stove,  table,  sink  and  storage 
spaces,  i.e.,  cellar,  pantry,  refrigerator,  etc.  These 


should  be  drawn  to  scale  on  block  (graph)  paper,  us¬ 
ing  one  block  to  represent  one  foot  of  measurement. 
The  American  Agriculturist  will  provide  a  uniform 
block  paper  to  counties  requesting  it  for  contest 
use. 

3.  The  letter  should  be  accompanied  by  a  list  of 
movable  equipment. 

4.  The  letters  and  sketches  will  receive  the  follow¬ 


ing  valuations: 

1.  Description  - 40 

Appearance _ (10) 

Content _ (20) 

Clearness  - (10) 

II.  Sketches  - IS 

Appearance - (5) 

Accuracy  _ (5) 

-  Completeness  - (5) 


III.  Proposed  improvement  in  kitchen - 45 

When  judging  the  improvements  in  the  kitchen  the 
following  points  will  be  considered: 

a.  Arrangement  of  furniture,  supplies  and  uten¬ 

sils  used. 

b.  Floors,  walls,  ceiling,  woodwork. 

c.  Light  and  ventilation. 

d.  Water  system  (supply,  drain  and  disposal  of 

water.) 

e.  Furniture. 

f.  Equipment. 

g.  Storage  facilities. 

h.  Sanitation. 

i.  Attractiveness. 

5.  Letters  should  not  be  signed  by  contestants  but 
should  be  accompanied  by  enrollment  card  furnished 
by  county  home  bureau  office  on  request.  Each  coun¬ 
ty  entering  the  state  contest  will  be  assigned  a  serial 
..number. 

Time.  The  state  contest  opens  May  1st  and 
closes  September  1st.  Prize  winning  letters  from  the 
counties  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  state  commit¬ 
tee  chairman,  Mrs.  Ethel  McIntosh,  Churchville,  N. 
Y.,  not  later  than  September  1st. 

Prizes  donated  by  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Home  Bureaus  in  November. 

1st  Prize — $50.00  3rd  Prize — $15.00 

2nd  Prize — $25.00  4th  Prize — $10.00 

Publicity.  1.  The  state  plan  for  publicity  involves 


release  of  all  state  plans  through  County  Farm  and 
Home  Bureau  Newses  and  county  press  and  the 
American  Agriculturist  on  April  18  as  a  feature  of 
Better  Homes  Week. 

2.  All  rights  for  publication  of  state  prize  winners 
and  their  letters  are  reserved  by  the  state  commit¬ 
tee.  Names  of  county  prize  winners  may  be  publish¬ 
ed  at  the  discretion  of  the  county  committee.  But  no 
letters  may  be  published  until  after  the  state  prize 
letters  are  published. 

The  Contest  in  the  Counties 

Rules  and  suggestions  on  the  1927  Kitchen  Im¬ 
provement  Contest  for  New  York  State  from  the 
state  committee  to  the  County  executive  commit- 
tecs. 

The  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  this  contest 
within  each  county  rests  on  the  county  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Therefore,  this  committee  should  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  enter  the  contest,  and 
should  notify  the  chairman  of  the  State  committee 
by  June  1st  as  to  their  intentions  of  entering  and 
their  plans  for  carrying  on  the  contest. 

Eligibility  of  individuals  to  the  contest  shall  be 
decided  upon  by  each  county  committee,  except  that 
winners  of  county  prizes  in  the  1926  contest  are  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  1927  story  contest. 

Plans  of  the  contest.  The  contest  in  the  county 
should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  as  outlined  by, 
the  state  committee  under  Plans  of  Contest  (1-5). 
The  success  of  the  contest  depends  on  plans  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  and  widely  disseminated. 

To  emphasize  the  educational  feature  of  the  con¬ 
test  it  is  urged  that  the  contest  be  given  a  place  for 
discussion  at  Advisory  Council  and  that  it  be  incor¬ 
porated  into  county  and  community  Home  Bureau 
program  and  the  study  of  convenient  kitchen  pro¬ 
jects  for  1927-28. 

Publicity.  Publicity  campaign  should  be  launched 
in  the  county  news,  newspapers  and  meetings  during 
Better  Homes  Week,  followed  up  by  subject  matter 
pertaining  to  better  kitchens  and  references  to  sources 
of  reliable  information  and  to  the  kitchen  project  in 
extension  work.  _ 

Names  of  county  prize  winners  may  be  published 
at  the  discretion  of  the  county  committee,  but  no  let¬ 
ter  may  be  published  until  after  state  prize  letters  are 
published. 

( Continued  on  page  12) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

I  BELIEVE  that  you  zvill  find  that  no  nation  that  did 
1  n°l .  contemplate  this  wonderful  universe  with  an 
azvestnckcn  and  reverential  feeling  that  there  was  a 
great  unknozm,  omnipotent,  and  all-wise,  and  all  virtuous 
Being,  superintending  all  men  in  it,  and  all  interests 
zn  it  no  nation  ever  came  to  very  much  nor  did  any 
an  either,  w, w  forgot  that.  If  a  man  did  forget  that, 
he  forgot  the  most  important  part  of  his  mission  in 
tins  zoo  rid. — Carlyle. 


*  *  * 

THERE  are  a  few  months  in  the  year  that  have 
five  Saturdays  and  because  Saturday  is  our 
publication  date  this  means  that  some  months  our 
subscribers  get  five  rather  than  four  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist.  This  “fifth  issue” 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  the  farm 
woman,  I  here  is  plenty  of  farm  news  and  the 
necessary  farm  articles  in  the  issue,  too,  but  the 
leading  feature  articles  are  prepared  with  mother 
•  and  daughter  in  mind  as  well  as  father  and  son. 
Of  course,  our  regular  issues  all  have  plenty  of 
household  material  but  we  publish  these  special 
issues  also  because  we  know  the  influence  and  the 
help  that  mother  is  in  making  the  farm  home  and 
the  farm  itself  successful. 

*  *  * 

PENNSYLVANIA  is  a  great  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing  state.  It  ranks  third  among  all  of  the 
states  in  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  greenhouse 
products,  and  truck  gardening  is  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness  aiound  every  large  town  and  city. 

4=  *  4: 


WE  wonder  if  a  man  has,  ever  lived  who  has 
f  hated  to  see  house  cleaning  time  come. 
W  e  11  bet  that  even  way  back  in  the  cave  dwelling 
days  the  cave  woman  ruined  the  coming  of  spring 
by  putting  the  old  man’s  favorite  bear  skin  where 
he  could  not  find  it.  W e  all  know  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  that  really  it  is  worse  for  mother  than 
anybody  else,  but  how  wq-  do  detest  all  the  upset, 
disordered  rooms,  and  the  interruption  to  our 
ordered  ways.  Everyone  of  us  “mere  men”  will 
sympathize  with  the  man  who  sent  our  Adver¬ 
tising  Department  the  following  advertisement 
recently : 

Spring  house  cleaning.  Inquiry  received  April 
5  th  burned.  Married  men  will  understand. 
Please  write  again.” 

*  *  * 

TITE  American  Medical  Association  estimates 
a  decrease  in  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
flour  in  the  United  States  of  over  21  per  cent  in 
twenty-one  years.  People  eat  more  sugar  now  in 
place  of  cereals ;  they  do  not  eat  so  much  food 
m  general  because  they  do  not  need  it  in  the 


indoor  occupations;  and  the  prosperity  of  laborers 
has  increased  the  consumption  of  more  expensive 
foods.  Of  course,  the  increase  in  population  has 
offset  the  decrease  in  per  capita  consumption. 
Nevertheless,  the  declining  use  of  wheat  products 
is  something  for  growers  to  think  about. 

*  *  * 

IN  the  first  six  years  of  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  there  were  14,640  fewer  deaths  by 
alcoholism  than  would  have  occurred  at  the  normal 
rate  of  such  deaths  before  prohibition  from  1910- 
1917.  The  annual  alcoholic  death  rate  in  pre¬ 
prohibition  days  was  5.2  per  hundred  thousand 
population  while  in  1925  it  was  only  3.6.  These 
figures  are  taken  from  the  Federal  census. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  proof,  if  one  is  to  read  the 
liquor  propaganda  in  nearly  all  of  the  city  dailies 
he  might  conclude  that  death  by  alcoholism  is 
greatly  on  the  increase. 

4=  *  * 

N  Pennsylvania  the  oleomargerine  interests  are 
making  a  determined  effort  to  repeal  a  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  relative  to  the  licensing  and  in¬ 
spection  of  retail  distributors  of  oleomargerine. 
We  heartily  agree  with  the  National  Dairy  Union 
when  it  says :  “This  provision  regulating  retail 
distributors  of  oleomargerine  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  safeguards  in  the  Pennsylvania  state  law 
to  prevent  the  bootlegging  of  oleomargerine,  its 
improper  and  unlicensed  sale,  the  breaking  open  of 
packages,  and  the  illicit  coloring  of  the  products, 
and  should  not  be  repealed  under  any  considera¬ 
tion”. 


May  Day  Is  Child  Health  Day 

OW  to  develop  whole  and  wholesome  children 
is  the  thought  before  mothers,  teachers  and 
many  agencies  every  day  in  the  year  but  May 
Day  emphasizes  it  particularly.  This  has  been 
called  the  age  of  the  child  and  when  we  look 
around  and  see  all  that  is  being  said,  written  and 
done  for  children,  we  can  well  believe  it.  But 
it  is  none  too  much,  for  the  child’s  future  depends 
upon  his  getting  a  good  start  in  body,  mind  and 
soul.  At  no  other  time  during  the  individual’s 
life  does  he  need  more  intelligent  direction  than 
in  childhood. 

May  1st  is  National  Child  Health  Day  and  since 
it  falls  on  Sunday  this  year,  special  thought  should 
be  directed  as  to  whether  our  children  are  be¬ 
coming  as  well  developed  spiritually  as  they  are 
physically.  There  is  yet  much  to  be  done  especially 
in  rural  districts,  towards  having  physically  per¬ 
fect  children,  Hut  any  well-rounded  child  must 
have  opportunity  to  develop  spiritually  as  well. 
Often,  very  often,  spiritual  instruction  is  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  agencies  outside  the  home ;  but  the  home 
has  to  be  first  in  such  teaching  if  the  lessons  are 
to  stick — Aunt  Janet. 


Sheffield  Producers  Offered  Stock  in 
Corporation 

LL  milk  producers,  and  particularly  those 
selling  milk  to  the  Sheffield  Farms  Company 
will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  given  on 
page  seven  of  the  sale  of  stock  to  Sheffield 
producers  of  the  National  Dairy  Products  Cor¬ 
poration. 

This  move  is  similar  to  that  taken  by  many 
great  modern  concerns  to  take  their  employees 
into  the  business.  The  New  York  Telephone 
Company  has  sold  much  of  its  own  stock  con¬ 
siderably  under  the  market  price  to  its  employees. 
The  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation  states 
that  the  offer  is  made  “because  we  believe  that 
it  is  good  business  policy  to  further  the  good  will 
and  friendly  relations  existing  between  our  com¬ 
panies  and  their  producers  by  affording  producers 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  on  easy  payments  the 
common  stock  of  the  corporation  and  thereby  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  its  business.” 

The  company  also  states  that  “no  producer 
should  feel  that  he  is  being  urged  to  buy  the  stock 
or  that  his  relations  with  Sheffield  Farms  Com¬ 
pany  or  with  the  National  Dairy  Corporation  will 
in  any  way  be  affected  in  case  he  deems  it  in¬ 
advisable  to  participate.”  The  company  states 
that  this  offer  is  made  in  good  faith  and  with 


no  motives  whatever  except  those  of  promotino- 
good  friendly  relations  between  the  buyer  of  milk 
and  the  producers.  Any  reputable  business  has 
the  right  to  be  accepted  in  good  faith. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  stock  is  com¬ 
mon  stock  and  is  therefore  something  of  a  specula¬ 
tion,  subject  to  the  usual  business  risks  of  common 
stock.  The  company  has  been  able,  however,  to 
pay  excellent  dividends  on  this  stock  for  several 
years. 

Whether  any  farmer  can  afford  to  buy  the  stock 
will  depend  upon  his  own  individual  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Some  authority  has  stated  that  the 
first  place  for  the  investment  of  any  extra  funds 
which  the  farmer  may  have  is  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  business — for  example,  the  purchase 
of  a  purebred  bull  or  proper  equipment  with 
which  to  carry  on  efficiently  the  farm  business. 
However,  there  are  farmers  who,  after  making 
the  needed  improvements  in  their  own  business, 
may  still  have  money  left  for  other  investments. 
The  offer  of  Sheffield  stock  is  an  interesting  move 
to  bring  dealers  and  farmers  into  closer  touch  with 
one  another  and  it  will  be  watched  with  interest 
by  all  those  concerned  with  the  marketing  of 
farm  products. 


Use  the  Ounce  of  Prevention 

LIE  other  day  I  met  at  the  house  of  a  friend 
a  woman  who  at  the  age  of  about  38  or  40 
was  having  to  start  out  to  earn  a  living  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  twelve-year-old  son,  something  she 
had  never  done  before.  She  was  getting  away 
from  a  second  unfortunate  marriage,  and  as  my 
friend  expressed  “F.  . .  .has  no  idea  of  the  value 
of  a  dollar”.  It  may  be  assuming  too  much  to 
relate  her  two  divorces  to  her  own  poor  financial 
management,  but  the  evidence  seemed  to  indicate 
as  much. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  more  family 
wrangles  happen  over  money  than  any  other  one 
thing.  It  is  only  fair  to  women  to  say  that  it  is 
not  always  their  fault — it  is  a  poor  rule  that  does 
not  work  both  ways  !  But  many  of  these  wrangles 
might  be  prevented  by  foresight  and  planning  and 
by  a  mutual  understanding  of  how  money  is  to  be 
spent.  A  man  resents  being  “worked” — true 
enough  some  of  them  have  to  be!  But  as  a  rule, 
one  can  foresee  what  routine  expenses  will  be  and 
set  aside  a  nest-egg  for  emergencies  or  extras.  In 
home  financial  matters,  the  ounce  of  prevention  is 
far  better  than  a  pound  of  cure. — Aunt  Janet. 


Ruined  Trade  By  Poor  Pack 

HE  greatly  increased  export  demand  for  ap¬ 
ples  during  the  winter  was  a  real  boon  to 
Eastern  growers  and  gave  those  who  held  their 
apples  in  storage  a  good  opportunity  for  balanc¬ 
ing  up  the  low  prices  of  apples  last  fall.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  an  opportunity  which  has  not  been 
appreciated  by  our  growers. 

Europe  demands  mostly  barrelled  apples. 
Southern  growers,  particularly  of  Virginia,  sup¬ 
plied  this  demand  during  the  fall  but  as  it  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  winter,  producers  in  the  states 
farther  north  were  able  to  market  at  fair  prices 
a  great  many  thousand  barrels.  We  are  now  in¬ 
formed  that  England  never  will  buy  New  York 
apples  again.  She  is  disgusted  with  the  pack  and 
the  poor  quality  and  as  a  result  when  she  cannot 
get  the  southern  barrelled  apples  she  will  turn  to 
the  Western  box  trade  for  her  supply. 

When,  oh  when,  will  we  learn  the  lesson  ? 


Aunt  Janet’s  Chestnut 

T  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  house¬ 
cleaning  upheaval  brings  to  life  many  old 
relics  it  is  not  uncommon  for  history  to  repeal 
itself.  In  other  words  Willie  is  apt  to  be  blessed 
with  a  few  hand-me-downs.  What  Willie  thinks 
of  it  is  another  matter.  But  read  for  yourself : 

Willie:  “Pa,  the  teacher  wants  me  to  bring  in  a 
sentence  using  the  word  ‘tradition’.  What  is 
tradition  ?” 

Pa:  “Tradition  is  something  handed  down  irom 
generation  to  generation.” 

And  Willie  wrote:  “MY  PANTS  ARE  A 
TRADITION.” 
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lome  Work  Pro 

May  Bring  a  Little  Ready  Money  When  It  Is  Most  Needed 


'  ERE  are  some  worthwhile  ideas  for  mak-  believe  one  can  sell  any  good,  garden  “sass”.  a  piece  for  hatching  eggs.  We  find  this  he  ps  to 

inn-  a  little  extra  money  at  home.  I  This  last  summer  was  my  first  trial,  but  I  did  real  fill  our  slim  purse.  You  don  t  have  to  have  a 

don’t  mean  that  anyone  could  make  a  well.  At  least  I  couldn’t  fill  all  my  orders  for  creek  near  in  order  to  raise  geese.  Good  clean 

JL  full  living  working  these  schemes  but  cucumbers  and  green  peas.  One  should  be  very  drinking  water  in  a  pan  will  do  and  ley  wi 

T  do  say  they  can  earn  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  'careful  to  have  correct  measures  and  weights  on  get  along  quite  as  well  as  if  they  lad  more  waer 

in  the  course  of  a  year.  Perhaps  you  ask,  does  all  they  sell  and  everything  should  be  clean  and  to  swim  in.  lhey  live  almost  on  pasture  a.  er 

one  have  to  neglect  their  house  work  ?  Yes,  some-  attractively  packed.  Don’t  forget  that  one  satis- 

times,  and  many  times  one  has  to  crowd  much  fied  customer  is  worth  many  dissatisfied  ones, 

work  into  one  day.  Don’t  think  you  can  make  A  good  flock  of  hens  are  wonderful  for  bring- 
irmch  money  doing  fancy  work  such  as  em-  ing  you  pin  money  as  well  as  “pin  feathers”.  They 
broidery  work.  Not  one  woman  in 


a  thousand  makes  much  money  do¬ 
ing  that. 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  let  folks 
know  that  you  are  trying  to  earn  a 
little  honest  money.  I  am  mighty 
glad  I  can  get  along  with  my  family 
of  six  and  still  be  able  to  have  sev¬ 
eral  work-at-home  projects. 

There  were  dozens  of  bushels  of 


How  to  Cash  In  on  Home  Projects 

ONE  of  the  most  acute  problems  to  farm  women,  as  they  prac¬ 
tically  all  tell  us,  is  the  lack  of  ready  money.  Here  is  a  group 
of  possibilities  for  earning  the  elusive  penny.  Some  may  be  useful 
to  you.  If  so,  write  and  tell  us  about  it.  Of  course,  location  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  getting  the  articles  sold,  but  it  is  indeed  a 


VUL  V4VIA*  - - - E> - O  ,  - 

There  were  dozens  ot  bushels  ot  remote  place  which  can  not  profit  by  at  least  a  few  of  these  ideas.  sells ’all  the  kittens  for  two  dollars 

crab  apples  around  here  last  sum-  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ — ‘  . 


they  are  six  weeks  old.  Of  course  in  winter  they 
must  be  fed  some  feed.  Any  grain  is  good  except 
oats.  If  you  should  sell  dressed  geese,  be  sure 
you  save  the  down  and  feathers  separate.  They 
both  bring  a  fancy  price,  especially 
- the  down. 

I  know  a  lady  who  raises  dogs  to 
sell.  She  has  three  different  breeds 
of  dogs  and  sells  a  good  many 
puppies  each  year.  Collies  seem  to 
be  her  best  sellers.  This  same  wom¬ 
an  sells  cats.  She  has  some  stub¬ 
tailed  cats.  I  don’t  know  the  kind 
but  they  are  nice  smart  cats  and  she 


mer.  The  market  was  very  dull  ; 
still  I  sold  six  bushels.  These  and 
a  few  string  beans  sold,  I  bought  a  nice  sixty- 
piece  dinner  set.  I  have  found  that  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  sell  well,  especially  greens,  sweet 
corn  and  cucumbers.  Cucumbers  are  great  sellers. 
I  sold  four  or  five  hundred  for  seventy  cents  a 
hundred  last  September.  They  had  to  be  about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  and  of  good  shape. 
Just  plant  a  cucumber  patch  of  fair  size  and  if 
you  can’t  take  the  cucumbers  to  town  to  sell  them, 
put  a  little  ad  in  your  nearest  town  or  city  paper. 
This  won’t  cost  so  very  much  and  many  people 
will  come  to  get  cucumbers  if  you  don’t  live 
too  far  away. 

Nearly  always  one  can  sell  lots  of  garden  truck 
by  just J  letting  folks  know.  One  should  plant 
two  or  three  “plants”,  a  week  or  two  apart.  I 


should  be  a  good  standard  breed  of  fowls.  One 
should  have  hatching  eggs  to  sell.  It’s  just  as 
easy  to  get  eight  and  ten  cents  apiece  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  the  first  class  stock  as  it  is  to  get 
two  cents  apiece  for  eggs  from  scrubs. 

Rabbits  pay  well  and  cost  practically  nothing 
to  raise  on  a  farm.  They  can  be  kept  in  quite 
close  cpiarters  and  being  very  prolific  they  pay 
well  if  you  have  a  dry,  clean  place  free  from 
draughts  in  which  to  keep  them.  Your  state  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  will  send  you  a  bulletin  on 
rabbits  for  the  asking  and  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  tell  you  where  you  can  sell  them. 

We  raise  a  few  geese  each  year — never  more 
than  ten  or  twelve.  We  hatch  goslings  to  sell  and 
we  get  one  dollar  each  for  these  and  forty  cents 


each. 

Don’t  forget  there  is  usually  a 
market  for  anything  produced  on  a  farm  and 
don’t  let  anyone  make  you  believe  there  is  not. 
Hubbard  squashes  and  pie  pumpkins  are  good 
sellers  and  you  can  grow  many  of  either  on  a 
plot  twenty  feet  square. 

If  any  of  the  women  who  have  a  horse  or  car 
to  drive  will  pack  up  a  lot  of  fresh  vegetables, 
eggs,  buttermilk  (if  you  have  it),  a  nice  dressed 
chicken,  any  fresh  fruit  you  may  have,  a  nice 
potted  plant  (if  you  have  a  nice  one  you  wish 
to  dispose  of),  a  rare  bouquet,  in  fact  anything 
you  may  have  to  sell,  even  to  a  braided  rug,  take 
it  all  to  your  nearest  big  town  or  city.  Call  at  a 
few  doors  and  explain  in  as  few  words  as  possible 
what  you  are  selling  and  show  your  goods  and 
( Continued  on  page  13) 


Should  Men  Help  With  the  Inside  Work? 

Both  Men  ana  Women  Haa  Ideas  on  this  Contest  ot  Aunt  Janet  s 


U”NDER  normal  conditions  I  do  not  think 
so.  It  is  not  the  man’s  job,  and  if  he 
carries  on  his  own  business  successfully 
lie  needs  his  time  and  energy  for  that. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  or  at  meal  time,  a  pleasant 
and  orderly  house  offers  an  encouragement  and 
opportunity  to  think  his  own  problems  through 
with  less  confusion.  And  it  is  head  work  that 
makes  for  profitable  hand  work.  If  the  wife 
meets  up  with  this  requirement,  she  cannot  do  too 
much  out  side  of  her  line. 

But  I  do  think  the  man  should  have  some  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  steps  taken  and  the  many  details 
that  make  for  a  real  homey  home.  He  can  be 
careful  about  making  it  harder  and  at  times  when 
the  woman’s  work  is  unusually  hard  and  the  day 
sees  no  end,  there  is  always  a  chance  to  help,  and 
vice  versa. 

Thoughtfulness  and  a  gracious  willingness  to 
help  in  an  understanding  manner  on 
either  side  would  bring  about  a  part¬ 
nership  that  could  make  a  farm  pay 
even  NOW.  However,  while  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  majority  of  active  men  have 
all  they  can  do  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  home,  certain  conditions  are 
bound  to  affect  his  duties  in  the 
house,  and  it  should  not  be  a  case 
between  man  and  wife  of  your  job 
or  my  job,  but  rather  our  job.  An 
honest  recognition  of  each  other’s 
ability,  a  hesitation  to  impose  on  each 
other  or  expect  too  much,  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  help,  and  a  realization  that  we 
all  err  should  aid  in  determining  the 
limits  of  service. 

I  am  writing  from  the  standpoint 
of  one  who  has  been  a  housewife,  and 
who  now  goes  daily  to  business  and 
manages  a  house.  It  is  a  difficult 
combination,  there  are  too  many 


turns  of  the  dial.  Confusion  and  nerves  interfere 
with  the  nimbleness  of  the  mind  and  body  and 
oftem  times  success  and  happiness  remain  locked 
away  forever  in  the  safe  of  unfulfilled  dreams, 
and  all  because  of  too  many  and ‘  varied  tasks  to 
do.— Mrs.  E.  S.  T.,  N.  Y. 


* 


* 


Turn  About  Is  Fair  Play 

OH,  wfiat  a  wide  question ! .  . . . 

Now,  I  view  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
woman  who  has  to  help  her  husband  with  the 
field  work.  All  summer  I  do  more  work  outside 
than  in — from  seeding  to  harvesting.  I  also  help 
with  the  stock,  feed  poultry,  make  butter,  garden, 
keep  house  clean,  cook,  bake,  wash,  patch  and 
darn. 


not  willing  to  give  me  a  little  return  help  ?  When 
we  come  in  from  the  field,  tired  and  hungry,  he 
splits  kindlings  and  goes  for  water,  while  I  light 
the  fire  and  put  the  kettle  on  for  supper.  He 
may  give  a  hand  at  setting  the  table,  watch  the 
clock  “the  three  minutes”  for  the  boiling  of  eggs, 
and  maybe  go  down  to  the  cellar  for  the  milk  and 
butter. 

On  Sundays  he  pares,  the  potatoes  for  the 
dinner  and  that  simple  bit  of  relief  from  a  daily 
job  gives  me  such  a  holiday  feeling.  Were  I  ill, 
he  would  sweep  floors,  wash  dishes,  and  prepare 
meals — but  I  am  seldom  ill.  He  lights  the  fire 
every  morning  too. 

Good  hubbies  all  over  the  world  will  help  Wife, 
should  she  be  sick,  tired  or  sad — and  feel  no 
loss  of  manly  dignity,  in  this  assisting  the  one 
they  vowed  to  love,  cherish  and  protect.  Where 


What  would  I  think  of  my  husband  were  he  there  are  young  children  there  is  stdl  more  need 

to  help  the  busy  mother  and  the  sen- 
.  -Mrs.  H.  Me.  F. 


Young  Wife— Albert  Brozvn!  You  stop  making  fun  of  that  baby!— Judge. 


sible  man  will  do  it.- 
Canada. 

*  * 


What  Mere  Man  Says  About  It 

T  depends  upon  his  hands  and 
1  feet.  If  these  are  of  the  un¬ 
trained,  clumsy  type  no  woman  who 
cares  for  her  china  and  furniture 
would  allow  him  to  try.  No,  she 
would  tactfully  point  out  how  tired 
he  was,  and  suggest  some  job  outside.. 
Help  in  the  house  to  be  efficient  must 
have  more  than  good  intentions.  1  lie 
act  that  confers  the  franchise  on 
women  and  gives  her  the  right  to 
mark  a  ballot  paper  does  not  confer 
the  dexterity  of  a  housemaid  upon 
her  husband  unless  he  is  content  to 
undergo  a  course  of  intensive  train-* 
(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Cows  on  pasture 
need  Union  Grains 


Don’t  make  the  common  mis¬ 
take  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  when  you  turn  your  cows 
out  to  pasture.  Of  course,  the 
milk  flow  will  increase — for  a 
short  time.  But,  unless  the 
pasture  is  backed  up  with 
about  four  pounds  of  Union 
Grains  per  day  per  cow,  the 
number  of  cans  you  deliver  to 
the  platform  will  fall  off  rather 
sharply  when  hot  weather  and 
fly-time  come.  Every  dairyman 
knows  that  under  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  cows  lose  weight  and 
never  come  back  in  milk  yield. 

It  has  been  definitely  proved 
by  carefully  conducted  experi¬ 
ments  that  cows  fed  Union 
Grains  while  on  pastux’e,  not 
only  hold  up  in  their  milk  flow 


better,  but  produce  much  more 
milk  during  the  next  lactation 
period. 

No  better  concentrates  have 
ever  been  mixed  for  pasture 
feeding  during  the  hot-weather 
months  than  Union  Grains.  It 
is  cooling  in  its  effect,  is  easily 
digested,  very  palatable  and  a 
great  milk  producer.  Its  base 
is  dried  distillers’  grains,  the 
most  valuable  milk-producing 
concentrate  known.  Other 
grains  are  added  in  balanced 
proportion  to  produce  the  ideal 
protein  percentage  of  maxi¬ 
mum  digestibility. 

When  you  put  your  herd  on 
pasture,  buy  Union  Grains  and 
feed  it.  Increased  production 
is  assured. 


Free  UBIKO  Milk  Record  Cards 
Ask  your  dealer  for  free  Ubiko  Record 
Cards.  If  he  doesn’t  have  a  supply, 
write  us  and  we  will  send  you  as  many 
as  you  need,  free  of  charge. 

THE  UBIKO  MILLING  COMPANY 
Dept.  L-4  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

UBIKO  “World’s  Record”  Buttermilk 
Egg  Mash 


Made  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  galvanized. 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet— “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
%  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
311  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs — 
Bins — Cutters —  Mills — Garages 


Dazey 

ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec¬ 
tric  adds  a  charm 
to  churning  and 
brings  better  re¬ 
sults  in  butter 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning  of 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Laws  Are  Changed  Regarding' 
Tuberculin  Test  in 
New  York 

•'  I  'HE  Legislature  which  has  recently  ad- 
journed  passed  several  important  bills 
having  bearing  upon  the  tuberculosis-con¬ 
trol  work.  These  bills,  by  Executive  ap¬ 
proval,  have  become  laws  of  the  State. 
Below  is  a  comment  upon  each  of  the  new 
laws. 

i.  Chap.  213  of  the  Laivs  of  1927,  in 
effect  March  21,  1927,  amending  Sec. 
78  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Law. 

This  law  authorizes  a  physical  examina¬ 
tion  and  a  tuberculin  test  to  be  made  by 
competent  veterinarians  of  dairy  cows 
whose  milk  is  marketed  in  liquid  form  or 
manufactured  into  butter,  cheese  or  other 
food  for  human  consumption.  If  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  examination,  or  test,  an  animal 
be  deemed  by  the  commissioner  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  be  infected  with  tuberculosis 
or  other  communicable  disease,  or  its  con¬ 
dition  be  such  as  to  render  it  undesirable 
for  the  production  of  milk  or  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  other  animals  or  persons, 
such  animal  shall  be  immediately  removed 
from  the  herd,  slaughtered  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  as  the  commissioner  may  pre¬ 
scribe. 

It  has  long  been  the  law  that  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  this  department  may  causfe  a 
physical  examination  to  be  made  of  any 
dairy  cow  whose  milk  found  its  way  into 
human  consumption,  and  that  if  the  ex¬ 
amination  indicated  tuberculosis  or  other 
communicable  disease,  the  animal  should 
be  removed  from  the  herd,  slaughtered  or 
otherwise  disposed  of. 

While  the  change  in  the  statute  is  slight 
in  form,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  that  for  the  first  time  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  authorized  a  compulsory  tuber¬ 
culin  test.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
department  to  make  general  use  of  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  by  this  amendment,  for  the 
reason  that  under  ordinary  circumstances 
elimination  of  tuberculosis  is  dependent  to 
some  extent  upon  the  cooperation  of  the 
herd-owner,  and  if  a  test  is  not  desired 
by  him,  whole-hearted  cooperation  cannot 
be  expected. 

Occasionally  situations  arise  where  the 
protection  of  the  ptiblic  health  demands  that 
cows  furnishing  milk  for  human  con¬ 
sumption  should  undergo  the  tuberculin 
test,  and  the  new  statute  confers  the  neces¬ 
sary  authority. 

Quarantine  Law  Changes 

2.  Chap.  214  of  the  Lazes  of  1927,  in 
effect  March  21,  1927,  amending  Sec. 
76  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets 
Laze. 

Under  the  old  law,  a  farm  quarantine 
could  be  placed  only  where  90  per  centum 
of  the  herds  of  cattle  or  90  per  centum  of 
the  total  number  of  cattle  in  any  town  had 
been  subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test  and 
the  owner  of  any  untested  herd  refused  or 
neglected  to  have  his  herd  tested. 

The  language  of  the  section  now  has 
been  broadened  so  that  such  a  quarantine 
may  also  be  laid  where  90  per  centum  of 
the  herds  of  cattle  or  of  the  total  number 
of  cattle  in  any  town  or  county  have  been 
subjected  to  the  tuberculin  test,  and  the 
owner  of  any  bovine  animal  or  animals  in 
such  town  or  county  refuses  or  neglects  to 
have  such  animal  or  animals  tuberculin 
tested. 

There  are  some  sections  of  the  State 
where  a  rather  small  minority  of  the  herd- 
owners  in  a  given  town  have  been  able  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the  testing  in 
the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  county 
as  a  whole  has  been  more  than  90  per 
cent,  tested.  This  amendment  will  enable 
the  proper  corrective  to  be  applied  to  such 
a  situation. 

Law  Changed  on  Indemnity  for 
Cattle  from  Other  States 

3.  Chap.  215  of  the  Laws  of  1927,  in 
effect  March  21,  1927,  amending  subdi¬ 
vision  6  of  Sec.  88  of  the  Agriculture 
and  Markets  Lazv. 

Under  the  old  law,  indemnity  could 
not  be  paid  upon  a  bovine  animal  under 
any  circumstances  if  it  had  not  been  within 
the  State  for  at  least  six  months. 

The  amendment  confers  a  discretion 
upon  the  commissioner  of  this  de¬ 
partment  to  pay  indemnity  upon  an  animal 
“which  has  not  been  within  the  state  six 
months,  provided  that  the  animal  at  the 
time  of  entry  into  the  state  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  tuberculin  test  chart,  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  chief  livestock  sanitary  of¬ 
ficial  by  whatever  name  known  of  the  state 
from  which  the  animal  was  brought,  show- 
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No  question  about  it.  There’s 
no  silo  like  a  triple  wall  Craine. 
Nothing  beats  it  for  strength — for 
convenience — for  ability  to  make 
good  silage  and  keep  it  good. 

Owners  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  there’s  no  satisfaction  like  that 
of  owning  a  trouble-free  Craine  Silo. 
Big  commercial  dairies  like  Sheffield 
Farms  and  Walker-Gordon  Laboratories 
know  from  comparative  tests  that  it 
pays  to  own  Craines. 

Why  not  give  yourself  that  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit?  Why  not  own  a  Craine? 

Drop  us  a  card.  Ask  us  for  the  in¬ 
formation  that  brings  out  all  the  ways 
you  gain  by  owning  the  Silo  that 
Science  Built! 

Address — 

CRAINE  SILO  COMPANY 

Box  120-A-1  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


.  TRIPLE  WALL 


S I  LOS 


THOSILOS  OF  GIANT  STRENGTH 


It  doesn’t  just  happen  that 
more  Unadilla  silos  are  sold  each 
year  than  any  others.  Here  are 
six  of  the  reasons: 

A  Unadilla  cures  and  keeps  silage 
better. 

The  air-tight  fitted  staves  defy 
frost  and  save  all  the  valuable  silage 
juices. 

It  is  strong,  durable,  well-built  of 
selected  lumber. 

The  famous  Unadilla  laddermakesfor 
the  greatest  silo  safety  and  easy  use. 

Every  hoop  can  be  taken  up  12 
a  inches  at  the  door  front. 

Continuous  opening  at 
l!  feed  level.  You  just  push 

■  ■  ifjIVr  ,  oat  the  silage. 

Order  early  while  the  fac- 
T  tory  is  not  rushed  and  effect 
-M- — |-  a  real  saving  of  money.  Lib- 
f—j  i  era!  discount  for  cash, 
j) — j  Jj  Write  for  our  silo  catalog, 
•~I~r — r  containing  information  on 
-La  I  our  strongly  built  storage 
SS  tanks,  water  tubs  and  vats. 

pj~  UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
j— \  Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


“PURPUL” 

MEDICATED  WAX  TEAT  DILATORS 


For  Sore  Teats,  Obstructions,  Spiders,  Etc. 

Sold  by  dealers  or  mailed  postpaid 
25c  doz.  or  5  doz.  $1.00. 


MOORE  BROS*  Dept.  A  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sur#  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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lug  that  the  animal  had  originated  in  a  herd 
under  state  and  federal  supervision,  and 
that  such  herd,  including  the  animal  in 
question,  had  been  subjected  to  a  tuber¬ 
culin  test  under  the  regulations  of  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan  and  had  passed  such  test 
negatively  within  one  year  preceding  the 
order  of  destruction.” 

Occasionally  a  case  has  arisen  under  the 
old  law  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  deny 
indemnity  under  circumstances  representing 
a  real  hardship  to  an  owner  who  has  taken 
every  reasonable  safeguard  in  the  purchase 
of  replacements.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature  to  reach  these 
exceptional  cases. 

It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  law  to 
penalize  owners  who  take  reasonable  and 
adequate  precautions  in  the  purchase  of 
additions,  on  ascertaining  that  the  animals 
are  free  from  tuberculosis,  but  it  is  to  be 
recognized  that  there  is  not  to  be  any 
general  letting-down  of  the  barrier  which 
forbids  payment  of  indemnity  on  recent 
importations. 

BERNE  A.  PYRKE, 
Commissioner,  Department  of  Agri- 
)  culture  and  Markets. 


Sheffield  Milk  Company  to  Sell 
Stock  to  Producers 

rT",HE  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  which  is 
A  a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Dairy 
Products  Corporation,  has  just  announced 
a  plan  by  which  the  milk  producers  selling 
milk  to  Sheffield  Farms  may  become  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  National  Dairy  Products 
Corporation.  The  stock  is  offered  for  sale 
beginning  April  25,  1927,  and  continuing 
to  the  close  of  business  May  14,  1927.  The 
price  to  producers  is  $76  a  share,  which  is 
somewhat  under  the  market  price  for  this 
stock  which  is  listed  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  The  stock  was  quoted 
on  the  stock  market  on  April  15  at  §79H 
per  share. 

Sheffield  Producers  may  buy  the  stock 
on  the  instalment  plan  paying  $16  a  share 
at  the  time  of  subscription  and  $3  a  share 
a  month  until  the  full  amount  is  paid.  The 
payments  after  the  first  one  will  be  met 
by  making  deductions  from  the  monthly 
milk  checks.  Interest  is  charged  the  pro¬ 
ducers  for  the  unpaid  balances  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent  per  annum  but  the  subscriber 
will  be  credited  with  the  dividends  or  other 
distributions  on  the  stock. 

Purchase  of  Stock  is  Optional 

A  producer  may  buy  one  share  for  each 
thirty  dollars  of  his  milk  check  for  March 
or  he  may  subscribe,  for  a  smaller  number 
of  shares,  or  none  at  all.  Any  subscriber 
to  stock  may  cancel  his  purchase  agree¬ 
ment  at  any  time  prior  to  the  payment  in 
full  for  all  stock  purchased  by  him  by 
giving  written  notice  to  the  trustees  of  his 
desire  to  do  so.  If  any  such  purchase 
agreement  shall  be  cancelled,  the  trustees 
at  their  option  may  either  (a)  pay  to  the 
subscriber  within  thirty  days  after  receipt 
of  notice  of  such  cancellation  an  amount  in 
cash  equal  to  the  payments  made  by  such 
subscriber  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4E2 
per  cent  per  annum  from  the  date  of  each 
payment :  or  (b)  cause  the  stock  sub¬ 
scribed  for  by  the  subscriber  to  be  sold 
for  his  account,  paying  him  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  thereof  after  deducting  all  unpaid 
instalments  and  making  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ment  for  accrued  interest  and  dividends 
paid. 

Inasmuch  as  this  offer  is  intended  only 
for  Sheffield  producers,  and  contemplates 
deductions  from  current  milk  checks  due 
the  subscriber,  it  is  understood  that  in 
case  the  subscriber  ceases  to  deliver  milk 
to  Sheffield  Farms  Company,  Inc.,  for  any 
reason,  except  as  provided  above,  he  may 
pa}r,  within  one  month  after  ceasing  to 
deliver  milk  to  Sheffield  Farms  Company, 
Inc.,  the  balance  due  upon  his  subscription 
or  in  case  of  his  failure  to  do  so,  the 
Trustees  may  cancel  his  subscription  and 
exercise  either  of  the  options  enumerated 
above  in  settlement  of  all  claims  of  the 
subscriber. 

Stock  cannot  be  sold  or  assigned  by  the 
holder  until  fully  paid  for. 


A  dairy  cow  needs  59  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  a  minute  or  2833  bushels  an  hour 
to  keep  in  best  physical  condition. 
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that's  stood  this  test 

fThe  Larro  “Money  Back”  T1 
guarantee  Has  been  in  effect  jp 
continuously  for  fifteen  years,  jJ 


We  could  give  you  many  reasons  for  Larro  popu¬ 
larity.  We  could  tell  you  how  the  formula  was 
developed — how  it  is  tested;  how  the  feed  is  man¬ 
ufactured — how  it  is  kept  uniform.  We  could  tell 
you  about  its  thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

But  none  of  these  things  would  be  half  so  con¬ 
vincing  as  a  single  demonstration  of  what  Larro 
will  do  with  your  own  cows  on  your  own  farms. 

To  supply  this  proof  to  dairymen  who  have  never 
given  Larro  a  fair  trial,  we  make  our  guarantee 
offer — feed  two  bags  of  Larro  to  any  one  of  your 
cows,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results,  go 
to  your  dealer  and  get  your  money  back. 

We  can  go  no  further  than  this  in  accepting  the 
burden  of  proof  and  assuming  the  responsibility 
for  customer  satisfaction. 

Ask  the  Nearest  Dealer 

THE  LARROWE  MILLING  COMPANY 
DETROIT  -  -  MICHIGAN 


arro 


The  SAFE  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows 

Also  a  complete  line  of  poultry  feeds — as  good  for 
your  chickens  as  our  dairy  feed  is  for  your  cows. 
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NO  FRIEND  IS  MORE  FAITHFUL 

npHE  JERSEY  cow  has  the  knack  of  sticking  to 
t  1  her  job  day  after  day,  year  after  year — produc¬ 

ing  the  highest  quality  milk  and  butterfat  at  low 

cost.  Good  individuals  can  be  purchased  at  reason- 

^  able  prices. 

w  Complete  information  and  assistance  in  locating  stock 
will  be  supplied  without  cost  to  you. 

noi 

r  |$ 

Write  us  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

FORSAIF«Two  (2)  Ayrshire 
^  "l*1  OrVLiHi*  bull  calves  front 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH.  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


D  •  .  1  n  I  “The  money  makers". 

Registered  U.l.  t  S  Herd  Sire,  Fall  Boars, 
Bred  Gilts,  and  Spring  Pigs.  Fair  prices  on  profitable 
swine.  Shipped  on  approval. 

GEO.  N.  RUPRACHT,  MALLORY,  N.  Y. 


DORSET  RAMS 


(Yearlings)  suitable  for  the 
production  of  early  market 
lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Banks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  i. 


HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM-LARGE  YORKSHIRES 

17  OnTrt  Ten  choice  Large  Yorkshire 
-T  i/I  wjCIIvJ  Boars  old  enough  for  service. 

HEART’S  DELIGHT  FARM  CHAZY,  NEW  YORK 


IDTTdiT  HOUSE  CLEANING.  Inquiry  received  April 
ILllvU  5th  burned.  Married  men  will  understand, 
ise  write  again.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N,  Y. 

gfgpiNG  PIGS 

*  .  T7'  C„1  „  Express  charges  paid  to  your 

lgs  ror  oaie  depot.  Chester  and  York- 
•e  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  1 
ks  old,  $7  each;  8  weeks  old,  $7.50  each.  Pure  bred 
■ster  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.50 
■h.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  net 
ces.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock.  They 
easy  feeders  and  fast  growers  and  will  all  maka 
ge  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 
°0.  D. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM, 

F.  D.  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

:ster  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
ss,  all  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weeks  old, 

50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $7.00  each.  All  good 
ding  pigs.  I  will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week.  It  not 

lsfaetory,  return  pigs  and  I  will  return  your  money, 
e  delivery  guaranteed.  No  charge  for  cratea.  1  hav# 
nty  of  pigs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

8  Salem  St.. _  Woburn.  Mass. _ Tel.  0086. 

,rnlMr  nlrc  FOR  SALE— Either  Chester  and 

itl/lINb  rluD  Yorkshire  cros3  or  Berkshire  and 

;ster  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.25  each,  8  to  9  weeks 
!,  $6.50  each.  We  have  an  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs 
present,  either  pure  bred  or  cross  breeds,  and  are  pre- 
ed  to  ship  from  2  to  50  C.O.D.  on  approval.  If  pigs 
unsatisfactory  on  arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my 
cnsG. 

e  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates—* 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBUPN,  MASS. 
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Mix  Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Your  Feed  Frequently! 

The  oil  in  ready  mixed  feeds  may  be  worthless 


Storrs  Experiment  Station  and  the 
University  of  California  have  shown 
that  cod  liver  oil,  mixed  with  dry, 
starchy  feed,  loses  its  vitamin  power  in 
22  days!  For  that  reason,  we  do  not 
sell  a  dry  feed  mixed  with  cod  liver 
oil  or  cod  liver  oil  meal. 

Use  Harris  tested  Norwegian  oil — 
richest  in  vitamines  A  and  D —  and 


■30  6 At. 


CASH  OR 
C.  O.  D. 


mix  it  frequently!  Avoid  cheap,  unre¬ 
fined  oils.  Harris  Laboratories  were 
the  first  to  offer  cod  liver  oil  to  poul- 
trymen. 

Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct,  30  gal. — 
freight  collect  $32.00 — 5  gals.,  express  collect 
$9.00 — 1  gal.  postpaid  $2.50. 

Harris  Brewers’  Yeast  grows  healthy  birds 
— increases  egg  production.  100  lbs.  freight 
collect  $30.00—50  lbs.  express  collect  $16.00 — 
25  lbs.  express  collect  $9.00—5  lbs.  postpaid 
$2.00.  Full  directions  on  each  package. 

WRITE  FOR 

ED  W  FREE  BOOKLET 

I  ,  IIM...W  l|  ■  ■■»  II  W||U 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES,  TUCKAHOE,  N.Y. 

Special  One-Time  Offer,  with  this  coupon  only. 

1  1  5  gal.  Express  collect  $8.00 

Name . . . . 

“  [3]  1  Bal.  Postage  paid  2.25 

□  I  fbl  Yeast  ]  PostPaid  4'°°  AddrCiS . 


Dry  Skim  Milk 

Controls  Coccidiosis 
Builds  Bone  and  Shell 
Develops  Muscle 
Stimulates  Growth 
Promotes  Health. 

Good  \  Baby  Chicks 

for  (  Growing  Calves 

Send  Coupon  for  Full  Information 

Dairymen’s  League  Co-op.  Ass’n,  Inc. 

120  West  42nd  St.  Name  __ 

Production  Dept.  A, 

New  York  City 

Please  send  free  bulletin  and  Address 
prices  on  Dry  Skim  Milk  -p  , 
without  charge  or  obligation  “  eecl 
to  me.  Dealer  _ 


13  A  13  Y 


CHICKS 


EMPIRE  CHICKS 


will  make  you  money  because  they  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 
-p  .  _  contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 

Fisheis,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  ^Vyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  .  $5  25 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  B.  Minorcas . .  625 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . .W 6>5 

nd  for  free  iHustrated  circular.  Ref.— Peoples  Bank. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 

NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

Prices  on  .... 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 

62.50 


Varieties. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown  &  Buff 

Anconas  . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  R 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  norther 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high 


n  New  York.  Strong  healthy 
producing  breeding  stock. 


Assorted  Chicks  .  g  50 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyekoff,  Hollywood  White  'Leghorn's!  Sheppard’s 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

7.25 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

15.00 

72.00 

140.00 

18.00 

87.00 

170.00 

18.50 

35.00 

140.00 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM, 


BOX  202. 


you  right. 

RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


11.00  52.50  105.00 

Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Rox 
Circular  free  if  you  wish. 

(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  Is  the  time  to  place  your 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  each,  $90 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  II.  B.  Broilers, 
9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  h.  B.  Mixed,  7c  each, 
$00  per  1.000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns: 
Sheppard’s  Anconas;  R.  I.  Reds:  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected. 

Priced  as  follows,  100  500  1000 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  It.  C.  & 

S.  C.  Reds  . $15.00  $72.50  $140.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyan.  Buff 
Orpingtons  and  S.  C.  R.  I. 

Whites  . 10.00  77.50  150.00 

S.  C.  White  and  Br.  Leg¬ 
horns,  Anconas  .  13.00  62.50  -120.00 

Assorted  all  Varieties  10c  straight.  All  Heavy  12c 

straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid.  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


Additional  Baby  Chick  Ads  on 
Pages  9  and  20. 


Balanced  Minerals  in  the 
Farmingdale  Ration 

By  C.  E.  Lee 

Head,  Poultry  Department 
THE  Department  of  Poultry  Hus- 
1  bandry  at  the  State  Institute  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Agriculture  on  Long  Island  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  first  institution  that  ad¬ 
vised  a  laying  ration  making  use  of  the 
newer  discoveries  concerning  enzymes, 
vitamines,  minerals  and  alfalfa  leaf 
meal  as  a  substitute  for  green  feed.  This 
ration  was  developed  on  the  experi¬ 
mental  plant  during  1923-1925,  and  was 
first  used  on  the  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Contest  in  December,  1925. 

One  point  which  has  received  less 
comment  perhaps  than  it  deserves  is 
the  balanced  mineral  content  of  this  ra¬ 
tion.  It  -is  well  known  that  of  the  im¬ 
portant  minerals  calcium  carbonate  and 
tri-calcium  phosphate  are  most  often 
deficient  and  often  out  of  balance.  Re¬ 
cent  experiments  at  the  Ohio  station 
(which  incidentally  deserves  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  every  commercial  poultryman 
for  its  basic  scientific  work  on  minerals 
in  the  poultry  ration)  show  that  the 
mineral  content  in  the  ration  must  not 
only  be  ample,  but  must  be  “in  balance.” 

About  a  year  ago  careful  experi¬ 
ments  were  begun  to  determine  which 
of  a  number  of  mineral  mixtures  gave 
the  best  egg  shells  and  the  best  flock 
production,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
bird’s  body  weight  and  bone  must  be 
maintained.  As  a  result  of  this  work 
much  information  has  already  resulted. 
For  1927  the  Institute  is  recommending 
the  use  of  25  pounds  of  Fos-For-Us 
grit  meal  in  545  pounds  of  laying  mash. 
To  this  is  added  3  pounds  of  salt  and  2 
pounds  of  innoculated  sulphur,  giving  30 
pounds  of  minerals  in  the  mixture  of 
545  pounds.  The  bone  content  of  the 
meat  scrap  gives  an  additional  supply 
of  tri-calcium  phosphate  beside  the 
22%  contained  in  the  Fos-For-Us  grit 
meal.  The  grit  meal  also  contains  70% 
calcium  carbonate.. 

Better  Shells  Secured 

The  above  minerals  have  given  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  perfect  egg 
shells  and  have  maintained  production 
and  body  weight.  No  oyster  shell  or 
other  source  of  mineral  matter  is  used, 
except  that  Fos-For-Us  grit  (coarse)  is 
supplied  to  the  flock  hoppers. 

To  the  poultryman  who  still  clings  to 
the  old  rations  because  they  are  simple, 
we  can  only  say,  sell  your  six  or  eight 
cylinder  car  and  go  back  to  the  ancient 
“one-lunger.”  That  was  simple,  too. 

To  those  who  are  so  unfortunately  lo¬ 
cated  that  they  cannot  obtain  all  the  in¬ 
gredients  necessary  to  make  up  a  real 
complete  and  efficient  ration,  we  must 
advise  a  careful  trial  of  good  commer¬ 
cial  ration.  The  commercial  manu¬ 
facturer  today  has  perhaps  not  had  any 
better  ability  at  his  command,  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  better  rations  than  the  colleges, 
for  indeed  most  poultry  specialists  with 
the  feed  companies  have  come  from  the 
colleges,  but  the  commercial  man  was 
not  handicapped  by  having  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  formula  made  up  only  of  in¬ 
gredients  that  were  obtainable  at  any 
cross  roads  store. 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
modern  hen,  working  under  high  pres¬ 
sure  at  all  times.  You  would  not  think 
of  using  the  same  oil  on  your  sedan  that 
you  use  on  your  wheelbarrow.  Why 
feed  your  hens  today  a  ration  that  was 
built  for  the  “low  speed”  hen  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  kept  under  far  different  con¬ 
ditions? 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1927 


|  White  Diarrhea 

Splendid  Success  of  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades 
in  Preventing  White  Diarrhea 


Second  Annual  New  York  State 
Poultrymen’s  Tour- 

’T'HE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Cooperative  Poultry  Certifica¬ 
tion  Association,  Inc.,  will  be  held  Tues¬ 
day,  August  9,  1927. 

Plans  are  being  made  well  in  advance 
of  the  date  for  the  1927  Tour  and  Field 
Day,  so  that  every  poultry  keeper  in  the 
State  may  be  advised  in  sufficient  time 


Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt  be 
of  utmost  interest  to  poultry  raisers 
who  have  had  serious  losses  from  White 
Diarrhea.  We  will  let  Mrs.  Rhoades 
tell  it  in  her  own  words: 

“Dear  Sir:  I  see  reports  of  so  many 
losing  their  little  chicks  with  White 
Diarrhea,  so  thought  I  would  tell  my 
experience.  My  first  incubator  chicks 
when  but  a  few  days  old,  began  to  die 
by  the  dozens  with  White  Diarrhea.  I 
tried  different  remedies  and  was  about 
discouraged  with  the  chicken  business. 
Finally,  I  sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy 
Co.,  Dept.  428,  Waterloo,  la.,  for  a  $1.00 
box  of  their  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy.  It’s  just  the  only  thing  for 
this  terrible  disease.  We  raised  700 
thrifty,  healthy  chicks  and  never  lost  a 
single  chick  after  the  first  dose.” — Mrs. 
Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Cause  of  White  Diarrhea 

White  Diarrhea  is  caused  by  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  which  multiply  with 
great  rapidity  in  the  intestines  of  dis¬ 
eased  birds  and  enormous  numbers  are 
discharged  with  the  droppings.  Read¬ 
ers  are  warned  to  beware  of  White 
Diarrhea.  Don’t  wait  until  it  kills  half 
your  chicks.  Take  the  “stitch  in  time 
that  saves  nine.”  Remember,  there  is 
scarcely  a  hatch  without  some  infected 
chicks.  Don’t  let  these  few  infect  your 
entire  flock.  Prevent  it.  Give  Walko 
in  all  drinking  water  for  the  first  two 
weeks  and  you  won’t  lose  one  chick 
where  you  lost  hundreds  before.  These 
letters  prove  it: 


Never  Lost  a  Single  Chick 
Airs.  L.  L.  Tam,  Burnetts  Creek, 
Ind.,  writes:  “I  have  lost  my  share  of 
chicks  from  White  Diarrhea.  Finally  I 
sent  for  two  packages  of  Walko.  I 
raised  over  500  chicks  and  I  never  lost 
a  single  chick  from  White  Diarrhea. 
Walko  not  only  prevents  White  Diar¬ 
rhea,  but  it  gives  the  chicks  strength 
and  vigor;  they  develop  quicker  and 
feather  earlier.” 


Never  Lost  One  After  First  Dose 
Mrs.  C.  AI.  Bradshaw  writes:  “I  used 
to  lose  a  great  many  chicks  from  White 
Diarrhea,  tried  many  remedies  and  was 
about  discouraged.  As  a  last  resort  I 
sent  to  the  Walker  Remedy  Co.,  Dept. 
428,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  their  Walko 
White  Diarrhea  Remedy.  I  used  two 
50c  packages,  raised  300  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes  and  never  lost  one  or  had  one 
sick  after  giving  the  medicine  and  my 
chickens  are  larger  and  healthier  than 
ever  before.  I  have  found  this  company 
thoroughly  reliable  and  always  get  the 
remedy  by  return  mail.” — Mrs.  C.  AI. 
Bradshaw,  Beaconsfield,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

We  will  send  Walko  White  Diarrhea 
Remedy  entirely  at  our  risk — postage 
prepaid — so  you  can  see  for  yourself 
what  a  wonder-working  remedy  it  is  for 
White  Diarrhea  in  baby  chicks.  So  you 
can  prove — as  thousands  have  proven— 
that  it  will  stop  your  losses  and  double, 
treble,  even  quadruple  your  profits. 
Send  50c  for  package  of  Walko  (or  $1.00 
for  extra  large  box) — give  it  in  all  drink¬ 
ing  water  and  watch  results.  You’ll 
find  you  won’t  lose  one  chick  where  you 
lost  dozens  before.  It’s  a  positive  fact. 
You  run  no  risk.  We  guarantee  to  re¬ 
fund  your  money  promptly  if  you  don  t 
find  it  the  greatest  little  chick  saver 
you  ever  used.  The  Pioneer  National 
Bank,  the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  m 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee. 

WALKER  REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.  428 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Send  me  the  [  ]  50c  regular  size  (or  [  1 
economical  large  size)  package  of  ^  Walko  'T,*11* 
Diarrhea  Remedy  to  try  at  your  risk,  kend  « 
your  positive  guarantee  to  promptly  retuna  7 
money  if  not  satisfied  in  every  way.  i  am  e  ■ 
closing  50c  (or  $1.00).  (P.  O.  money  order, 

check  or  currency  acceptable.) 


Name 

Town 


State  .  R.  F.  . . * 

Mark  (X)  In  square  indicating  size  package 
wanted.  Large  package  contains  about  two 
one-third  times  as  much  as  small. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1927 

BABY 


CHICKS 


50 

Too 

500 

.  .$5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

.  .  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

..  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

..  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

.  .  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

Assorted 

All  Breeds,  100, 

SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


HEALTHY.  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
culled  and  Inspected  tor  years  by  experts.  Our 

_  “SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  yon  both 

*n»  pLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Jtive  Delivery. 

Postpaid  to  your  door 
White  Br,  &  Buff  Leghorns  , 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks  . 

S.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

Silver  &  White  Wyandottes  .  — 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavies.  100,  $11.  Assorted  ■ 

«in  Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Mem¬ 
ber  I.  B.  C.  A.  TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST 
Ohio  Hatcheries.  Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 

SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  ™  £* 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown.  Buff,  Black  . .  .  .  $14  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  16  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  .  18  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  . .  10  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breedera  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


* 


-  ..X 

%■ 


THE  BIG  FLUFFY  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S  C.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . .4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes...  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NiTTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  Box  110,  Beiletonte.  Pa. 


CHICKS 


NO.  1  SELECTED  AND  UTILITY 
CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  batches 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  $100.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  12c  each, 
5110.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  14c  each;  $130.00  per 
1000.  B.  B.  Mixed  lie  each;  $100.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  9e  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better. 

Our  17th  year  in  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 
Member  1.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  book 
your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leg-horns  ..$10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  . 12.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..  15.00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 

100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  -  Box  No.  161 


To  Peep-O-Day  Chicks  To 

After  May  10th  our  production  bred  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  wall  be  reduced 
to  $10.00  per  100. 

Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS, .IK, 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . . 10c  each 

Mixed  Chicks  . ■ .  8c  each 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  0.  paid.  All  free  range  stock. 
Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

Hillside  Poultry  Farm 

T.  j.  Elirenzeller  McAlistcrville,  Pa. 

BARY  THICKS  Properly  Hatched  —  Safe 
Urt.DK  LHILAO  delivery.  Barred  JRocks 

S14.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  S12.00  per 
hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Cid  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  proflta- 
Die  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

a.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


CTS. 


BARY  CHICKS  Bat'red  Rocks  and  White 

"nU1  LOlLiVO  Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

We  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Dei. 


CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds,  Bocks  and 

v  aoih0r,ns’  1Je,avy  Send  for  circular  and  price 

llst'  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McCLURE,  PA. 


.  Pay  for  chicks  when  you  get 
.  them.  Write  for  big  illustrated 
*  catalog.  Finq.  pure  -  bred  stock. 


J.  W.  Oa»og«  Hatchery,  Box 20,  Ottawa,  O. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  by  ,B5r?n  Ma,es  Im* 

s  ported  by  us.  Dams 

S>nr4«rH8Lr°  265  roated  two  year  old  hens.  $15, 
C  I-  a  ft  a  d  - 1/  . P»l  IlUndred*  Circular  on  request. 

LLARaBcN  COURT  FARM,  _ ROSLYN,  l.  I.,  N.  Y. 

DAY-OI  n  BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  ot  standard 

MlmnpraVtY  weight  stock-  E-9-  Pullets. 

— S8RCA  FARM,  .  PORT  TREVOBTON,  PA 


to  make  this  trip  a  part  of  Ills  summer 
vacation.  The  program  for  the  day  will 
include  many  interesting  features. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York 
State  Coooperative  Poultry  Certification 
Association,  Inc.,  is,  of  course,  another 
event  of  much  interest  to  all  New  Y'ork 
State  poultry  keepers,  and  this  meeting 
is  held  at  the  time  of  the  State  Tour. 
For  information  about  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Tour,  address  R.  C.  Ogle, 
College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


L 


ARG£  STOCK  Fine  Boukry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 

•uineas,  Bantams,  Collies.  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Sell  the  Persistent  “Setter” 

C\NE  way  in  which  some  poor  hens 
can  be  culled  out  immediately,  and 
at  the  same  time  save  a  lot  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  the  owner,  is  to  cull  out  and  sell 
the  persistent  setters.  I  know  of  one 
small  flock  of  twenty-five  white  leg¬ 
horns  in  which  no  lien  even  showed  a 
desire  to  set  during  two  years.  The  odd 
thing  about  it  was  the  fact  that  no  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  in  this  case  to 
cull  out  the  setters.  The  hens  had  been 
selected  from  a  large  flock,  with  the  idea 
of  getting  some  good  layers,  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  was  quite  successful. 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  value  of  setters  by  leg¬ 
banding  them  every  time  he  shut  them 
up  to  break  them  of  setting.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  some  of  the  hens  had  their 
legs  covered  with  bands,  while  others 
had  none.  This  showed  that  the  setter 
doesn’t  staj*  “broken  up,”  and  that  the 
good  producer  doesn’t  take  time  to  set. 
Sell  them  now  and  save  yourself  the 
trouble  of  shutting  them  up,  and  at  the 
same  time  you  will  insure  that  their 
eggs  will  not  be  used  for  hatching  next 
spring. 

I  have  never  heard  that  it  has  been 
definitely  proved  that  a  hen  with  an 
overpowering  desire  to  set  will  lay  eggs 
that  will  hatch  into  chicks  that  will  have 
the  same  desire,  but  it  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  egg  laying  ability  is  inherit¬ 
ed,  and  that  heavy  layers  do  not  set. 
It  follows  quite  definitely  that  if  you 
cull  the  setters  now  you  will  have  fewer 
of  them  next  summer. 


Has  anyone  a  clear  camera  picture  of  a 
field  of  Wild  Carrot?  A  specimen  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Canada  Thistle,  also  narrow- 
leaf  Dock  with  seed  heads?  Will  pay  one 
dollar  apiece  for  these  before  May  first. 
Any  not  suitable  will  be  returned. — M.  L. 
Hellings,  Titusville,  N.  J.,  R.  i. 


Two  million  of  the  six  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  farmers  in  the  United  States  are  do¬ 
ing  business  cooperatively. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 

MAT  PRICES 

Per  50  100  500 

S.  C.  W.  Leg . $5.50  $10.00  $47.50 

B.  Rocks . 6.50  12.00  57.50 

IV.  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00  - 

B.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  14.00  - 

H.  Mixed .  6.50  10.00  47.50 

L.  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00  42.50 

S.  0.  W.  Leg.  Pullets  8  weeks  old,  $1.00  each, 
to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed, 
this  ad.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA, 


1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 


90.00 
80.00 
Postpaid 
Order  from 

PA. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  Write  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  tree 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breedera  on  tree  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorna  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


Baby  Chicks  PMRA,rCcS  23  50  too 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ...,$3.00  $5.50  $10.00' 

Barred  Bocks  . . .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Lie  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MeAHsterville.  Pa. 
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and  who  themselves 
feed  a  flock  of  chickens 


•X 


THIS  is  written  to  the  woman  of  the  house  be¬ 
cause  usually  she  takes  care  of  the  barnyard 
flock  and  has  the  money  from  it. 


Recently  a  great  herd  record  was  made  on 
G.  L.  F.  Milk  Maker.  The  dairyman  who  owned  the 
herd  fed  G.  L.  F.  feeds  for  five  years,  and  was  a 
strong  G.  L.  F.  man.  His  wife  took  a  keen  pride  in 
the  herd,  but  her  particular  interest  was  a  large 
flock  of  chickens.  And  strange  to  say,  she  was 
enthusiastic  about  G.  L.  F.  feed  for  the  herd,  but 
had  never  thought  of  giving  her  chickens  the  same 
advantages. 

If  you,  perchance,  are  like  this  woman,  here’s  a 
suggestion.  The  next  time  your  husband  goes  for  a 
load  of  dairy  feed  have  him  bring  along  a  bag  of 
G.LF.  STARTING  AND  GROWING  MASH  and 
another  of  CHICK  or  INTERMEDIATE  SCRATCH 
for  your  young  chicks,  or  a  bag  of  G.  L.  F.  LAYING 
MASH  for  your  hens. 

As  with  the  dairy  feeds,  G.  L.  F.  poultry  feeds 
are- based  on  college  recommendations;  so  feeding 
them,  you  have  the  comfortable  feeling  that  you 
are  using  exactly  the  right  mixture  to  get  the  best 
results  from  your  flock.  And  what’s  more,  you  do 
get  the  best  results  of  which  your  flock  is  capable! 

The  savings  of  great  volume,  a  mill  in  constant 
capacity  operation,  and  a  non-profit  system  make 
the  prices  very  low,  quality  considered. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC, 

ITHACA,  NtW  YORK 
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Like  the 
Silent  Power 
of  a  Flowing  River 

YOU  will  gain  added  enjoyment  from 
your  radio  if  you  use  Diamond  Bat¬ 
teries  because  of  their  silent,  noise¬ 
less  power. 

Those  daily  market  reports  that  guide 
you  in  selling,  the  morning  household 
and  cooking  talks  that  mean  so  much  to 
mother,  and  the  vocal,  orchestra  and 
instrumental  music  that  enliven  the  ear¬ 
ly  evening  hours — all  come  In  so  clear 
and  distinct  when  you  use  Diamond 
Batteries. 

It’s  because  of  their  STABILIZED  con¬ 
struction  which  prevents  high  internal 
resistance — the  cause  of  noises  and  bat¬ 
teries  quickly  running  down.  And,  their 
added  hours  of  service  mean  lower 
yearly  battery  costs. 

Until  you  have  tried  Diamond  Batteries 
you  have  yet  to  know  what  real  battery 
service  means  in  uniform  power- — In 
silent  operation — in  added  radio  hours  of 
service. 

Your  local  dealer  carries 
Diamond  Batteries  or  will 
gladly  get  them  for  you . 

DIAMOND  ELECTRIC 
Specialties  Corp. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  i&2f 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

'  I  ’HE  following  are  the  April 
*■  prices  for  milk  in  the  basic  zone  of 
201-210  miles  from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 


Dairymen's 

League 


Sheffield 

Producers 


t 

2 

2  A 
2  B 


EH 


RADIO  BATTEL  13 BE. S 

“Radio  is  better  with  battery  power ” 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  tor 
both  l’eaehes  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates.  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-baud  Flats,  Fillers  and 

_  _  _ ... _ _  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  Driug  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


.MINERALS 
'  ^COMPOUND 

FCft  3 


Booklet 

Free  _ _ — 

83.25  Bos  guaranteed  to  givesanitaetionor  io  on  e 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ate-.  Pittsburgh,  F- 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

$5000  Farm  For  Only  $3500 
110  Acres,  10  Choice  Cows,  Horse 

Poultry,  farm  equipment  included;  popular  boarding  house 
district  of  Catskills;  excellent  10-room  house,  runn* ng 
apring  water,  grand  views,  near  beautiful  stream,  store, 
school  &  church;  65  acres  well-cultivated,  good  stand 
clover,  spring-watered  pasture  for  20  head;  large  variety 
fruit,  woodlot,  sugar  grove,  2  barns,  cement  basement, 
milk  house,  running  water.  Don’t  miss  it.  milk  income 
alone  around  $1500;  only  part  cash  needed.  Details  pg. 
43  big  Illus.  Spring  Catalog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY, 
2a5-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Following  the  heavy  holiday  trade  vancing  market.  Storms  of  tormdn  „ 
previous  to  Easter,  the  egg  market  has  portions  and  excessive  loss  thron'd! 
suffered  something  of  a  relapse  due  to  the  middle  west  has  caused  damage  rumd 

fact  that  supplies  are  far  in  excess  of  the  into  millions  of  dollars.  The  ev,  ,' 

demand.  Undoubtedly  consumers  got  tired  losses  have  been  responsible  for  a  rven-d 
of  eggs  during  the  Lenten  season  and  con-  rise  in  not  only  the  Mississippi  but  oth 
sequently  consumption  is  a  shade  lighter,  tributary  rivers  with  the  result  that  ibr^ 
Therefore  in  order  to  induce  more  active  sands  of  acres  of  middle  west  land  are  „!! 
distribution,  prices  have  had  to  be  reduced,  under  water  and  thousands  of  farmer*, 
3  he  trade  during  the  Easter  market  days  have  had  to  abandon  their  property.  S 

was  unusually  good.  The  demand  covered  As  a  result  of  these  excessive  mint 

the  requirements  both  for  the  Easter  and  and  Hoods  in  the  west  a  loss  in  crop  acre- 

Jewish  holidays.  At  the  same  time  ex-  age  is  looked  for.  As  yet  the  area  affected 

ports  have  been  heavy  to  the  Argentine,  is  not  fully  known  and  will  not  be  with 
shipments  said  to  have  taken  approximately  any  degree  of  accuracy  for  several  weeks 
45,ooo  cases  during  the  week  ending  the  This  condition  therefore  will  undoubtedly 
i6th.  Practically  all  the  accumulations  be  responsible  for  a  steady  weak  market 
that  had  piled  up  previous  to  Easter  were  for  a  while  at  least. 

moved  and  the  fre,sh  receipts  moving  into  ptta  rttamc  utumpd 

.  distributing  channels  very  promptly.  In  ~  PEA  BEANS  FIRMER 

was  $2  80asfor  3%  milk,  ^nd'sheff^ij’s’  S.’  fact  ^  at  ^e  close  of  the  week  there 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not  ^^s  real  competition  tor  extremely  fancy  hardened 

the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The  marks.  A  great  many  lots  of  these  closely  linate2'  n  I9'-h  pea  beans  were 

final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the  graded  eggs  moving  directlv  from  first  scin»  troni  ?4-75  to  45-50.  Other  varieties 

result  of  the  weighted  average.  hand  receivers  into  the  retail  trade  at  are . nnchaiiged.  Marrows  are  still  $6.25 

Interstate  Producers  premiums.  This  bullish  condition  quickly  ,t(?,  r£  kidneys  $6.75  to  $7.25,  white 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As-  °t1  Tt  Y''T  f-cw  buy'”  ™  fjlA  t7'? 

sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan),  y  °"  ,th®  n,iark?t  and  receivers  were 

armrmn^#*  rpppuri n«-r  otofiAn  CllSpOSGQ  lo  SilAuC  priCCS  tO  IvCCp  Stock  DIOV- 

mg  and  their  floors  clean. 


Fluid  Milk  .. 

Fluid  Cream 
Fluid  Cream 
Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  . . 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese 
Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 


.$2.95 
L  2.31 
.  2.56 

.  2.35 


$2.85 

2.20 


2.15 


announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  MARKET  ERRATIC 


CREAMERY 

SALTED 

Higher 


Apr.  19  Apr.  12 


Apr.  20, 
1926 


than  extra  .  .52  -52/2 

Extra  (92  sc)  51/2- 
84-91  score  .  .  48l/2-51lJ4 
Lower  G’ds  .  .47  -48 


53  -53i/2 

52/2- 

49  -52 

47  -48|/2 


38%  -39'/2 
38>4-38/2 
35  -38 

34  -34/2 


FOWLS  Apr.  19 

Colored  . 32-33 

Leghorn  . 32-33 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 45-55 

The  market  has  not  yet  recovered  from  capons".  . 40-45 

its  nervousness  and  sensitiveness.  Since  turkeys’!!’.!'.’.'.'.’.L35-40 

our  last  report  we  have  had  some  very  DUCKS,  Nearby  ....26-28 
sharp  breaks.  The  price  curve  during  the 


POTATOES  A  SHADE  EASIER 

STATE  Apr.  19  Apr.  12 

150  lb.  sack  $3.00-3.25  3.10-3.35  7.75-  8  00 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  3.75-4.00  3.75-4.00  9.50-  9  75 
MAINE  0 

150  lb.  sack  3.50-3.75  3.50-3.85  8.25-  8  50 
Bulk,  180  lbs., 4.25-4.50  4.35-4.65  10.00-1025 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  5.00-5.25  5.25-  —  9.25  -  9  50 

.  .  -  -  -  -  -  - .  .  Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.00-6.15  6.10-6.25  11.25-11.50 

couple  of  years  have  been  responsible  for  JERSEY 

a  sharp  increase  in  the  industry.  Rd-  Biiss’  fak  T00-1.13  1.00-1.25  3.00-  3.50 

Potatoes  are  a  shade  easier  than  they 
were  last  week  but  this  is  no  indication 
that  we  are  in  for  a  reduction.  Supplies 
Anr  1pAPi0|i>’  are  not  burdensome  and  with  Long  Island 
about  over  there  is  a  fairly  firm  tone 
existing.  Old  potatoes  of  good  quality 
are  actually  selling  in  preference  to  new 
45-55  Potatoes  from  Florida.  Last  year  at  this 


However,  a 
lot  of  these  surplus  goods  had  to  go  into 
the  store  houses.  The  opinion  that  was 
expressed  in  these  columns  last  fall  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  being 
borne  out.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  high 
price  of  poultry  products  In  the  last 


POULTRY  MARKET  EASIER 
AFTER  HOLIDAYS 


33-35 

-30 


35-36 

35-36 


45-55 

35-45 

-50 

45-50 

26-30 


35 


45  time  Florida  Spaulding  Rose  No.  x  grade 
~  were  bringing  from  $11  to  $13  per  barrel 
31-36  and  stocks  were  clearing  up  satisfactorily, 
auetip  uieaics.  me  price  curve  miring  inc  m  »  .  .  .  Ibis  year  the  same  grade  of  goods  are 

past  weeks  would  make  the  Alps  look  like  T-  a  a  m^st  sat' factory  market  for  selling  from  $5  to  $5.50  and  the  market 
the  western  plains.  For  instance  on  Wed-  „  ,Uas  er  anc  Passover  holidays.  The  is  slow  and  weak,  except  on  goods  of  high 
nesday,  the  13th.  92  score  butter  was  53c.  ?eCC,plS  Were  les,s  qualit>r‘ 

On  Thursday  it  had  dropped  to  50c.  Then  T  ?  a  ,  a^°  .ana  tke  demand  was  good.  Potato  planting  is  rapidly  progressing  on 

it  gradually  recovered  and  by  the  end  of  ,  1S  nou§  trITlces  llP  to  a  very  satisfac-  Long  Island.  Some  of  those  growers  who 

the  week  (the  16th)  it  was  back  to  53c  LlT  J  .h,e  ma^ket  held  up  excell-  work  so  hard  to  be  the  first  to  plant  po- 

again.  ,  -X  un  d  Friday,  the  15th,  when  most  tatoes  have  really  gained  very  litle  ad- 

On  the  18th  it  climbed  to  54c  and  Tues-  ,°j  ,  ,e  wko  e  ,  e  buying  was  over.  On  vantage  for  growing  conditions  have  been 
day  the  19th,  it  slipped  back  to  51^0  again.  c(  a  ,  cay  a  weakness  developed  and  prices  quite  unsatisfactory.  Although  the  weather 
It  is  like  the  starting  of  a  trotting  race  ‘  a  •  n°wnward.  1  his  bore  out  the  has  been  clear  it  has  been  nevertheless 

with  everybody  fighting  for  position.  earning  issued  in  these  columns  previous  quite  cool.  A  much  needed  rain  visited 

The  receivers  want  to  keep  their  floors  _?_ '^j101  a^"  5°  stock  in  on  the  12th  Long  Island  on  the  night  of  the  16th. 

clean  in  view  of  the  anticipated  spring  in-  “  On ^ he  r oTh  'th/  marS  ^vaTst il  1  verv  HAY  MARKET  UNCHANGED 
crease.  They  do  not  want  to  be  caught  Aj  •  •  ..market  was  st'u  veiT 

with  a  lot  of  high  priced  butter  on  their  £  7  '  Ahvises  indicated  on  that  day  that  The  hay  market  is  quiet  and  shows  no 

floors  when  the  cheaper  goods  begin  to  roll  f  M  treight  cars  of  poultry  were  due  change  from  our  last  report.  No.  1 
in.  Tjie  buyers  are  trying  the  same  tac-  ^In,.vie™  of,  the  rather  timothy  is  still  bringing  $26  with  other 

tics 
to 

they  are  not  caught  with  a  lot  of  high  ,1  _  ,  ,  ...  ,  -  — 

priced  goods  when  the  cheaper  butter  is  -  re  ,W!  eventually  settle  at  32  to 

available.  'A  °,n  f.owls  w,th  a  little  better  demand 

At  times  during  the  past  week  the  mar-  1  e  s^oc^  ^01  heavy  colored 

ket  was  16c  above  the  market  of  a  year  -o'  ,  ... 

ago,  which  is  a  very  good  reason  why  'fbiess  iroi  ers  nre  still  enjoying  a 
xuyers  are  extremely  cautious.  The  rea-  r  c  es]nviall\^  anything  that  is 

son  for  the  sharp  upward  turn  is  that  con-  ‘  V,  '  e  'e§borns  are  not  doing  so 


n.  The  buyers  are  trying  the  same  tac-  uLf  i ,!  •  of,  rather  timothy  is  still  bringing  $26  with  other 

ics.  They  are  only  taking  on  enough  stock  }  .  ne  station  involved  became  grades  as  quoted  last  w7eek  with  the  ex- 

0  supply  immediate  trade  needs,  so  that  V,ery  .uncertain  consequently  prices  are  ception  of  rye  straw  which  has  slipped 

hey  are  not  caught  with  a  lot  of  high  l’owin?,  a  w<Laker  tonc-„  Tt  appears  that  down  $r. 


son 

sumptive  demand  is  unusually  good,  much 
arger  than  last  year.  Furthermore  out  of 
town  orders  have  been  unusually  heavy. 

Domestic  production  has  been  extremely 
ight  and  were  it  not  for  foreign  butter, 
we  would  be  in  a  very  serious  condition. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


CHEESE  TRADE  QUIET 


STATE 
FLATS 
Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge 
Held  Fancy  , 
Held  Av’ge  .  . 


Apr.  19 

,231/g- 


Apr.  12 


.27 

.25 


Apr.  20, 
1926 

20  -20'/2 
19  -191/2 

27'  2-28 
26  -27 


FUTURES 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  12 

Last 

Year 

(At  Chiraeo') 

Wheat  (May)  . 

.  .1.3334 

1.32/, 

1.65/, 

Corn  (Ma.v>  . 

.  .  .72/* 

.7034 

.73/, 

Oats  (May)  . 

•  •  -44% 

.43 

■44/2 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Verp  York ) 

Wheat.  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.471,4 

1 .44/, 

1.95/, 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel. 

.  .  .89% 

.87% 

.90/4 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

.53 

.54  ' 

-28  27-28 

-26/2  26-26/2 

The  cheese  market  has  shown  its  char¬ 
acteristic  quiet  nature.  Nothing  of  note 
las  been  taking  place.  The  trade  just 
moves  along  in  an  easy  manner.  There 
xas  not  been  too  much  cured  stock  to  be 
lurdensome  although  white  cheese  is  less 
firm  than  colored  marks.  Supplies  of  fresh 
cheese  have  been  light  but  in  view  of  their 
united  demand  the  prices  have  remained 
unchanged  and  fairly  firm. 


EGG 

PRICES 

SLIP 

NEARBY 

Apr.  20 

WHITE 

Apr.  19 

April  12 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

_ 32-33 

34-36 

37-38 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

. 30-31 

31-33 

35-36 

Av’ge  Extras  .  . 

. 28-29 

29-30 

33-34 

Firsts  . 

. 27-27' 

4  27-28 

31-32 

Gathered  . 

. 26-29 

26-30 

30-34 

Pullets  . 

. 23-25 

23-25 

31- 

RRWNS 

Fancy  . 

. 30-32 

29-34 

35-36 

FFEhS  Apr. 

{At  Buffalo') 

Gr’d  Oats  . 32  50 

S*Vq  Bran  . . 32.00 

H’d  Bran  . 34.00 

St. '-nr!  VI  Mids  . 33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 35  50 

Red  Dog  . • . 38  00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 30.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 29.50 

For  n  M<=>a!  _ .....32.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 33.50 

Gluten  Meal  ...  .  45.50 

36<%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 34.50 

41  %  C.  S.  Meal  _ 37.50 

43%  C.  S-  Meal . 39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 


-  Anr.  17, 
16  Apr.  9  1926 


32.50 
31.00 
33.00 

31.50 
37.00 
35.00 
37.00 
30.25 

'.75 
.50 

33.50 

43.50 
34.00 
37.00 

38.50 


31.00 
30  00 
32.00 
30.00 
36  00 
32  00 
35.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.00 

36.25 

46.25 
36.00 
38.00 
40.00 

50.00 


,  Meal  . . 47.00  47.00 

7  hr  abovr  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  Thev 
ore  retorted  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Aqr.  and  Markets. 

Conditions  in  the  West  are  being  looked 
11  non  with  much  concern  in  grain  buying 
circles.  Unless  the  storm  conditions  abate 
very  soon,  we  will  undoubtedly  see  an  ad- 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Exclusive  to  American  Agriculturist 
from  Market  News  Service , 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Most  farm  products  have  been  holding  their 
own  in  the  markets  through  April.  Unfavorable 
weather  south  and  west,  with  flood  and  storm 
damage  caused  a  firm  tendency  on  cotton  and 
grain.  Live  stock  prices  showed  some  gain  after 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Butter,  cheese  and 
eggs,  also  hay  and  feeds  show  little  change. 
Truck  crops  are  more  plentiful,  with  the  usual 
spring  declines  in  price.  Old  potatoes  seem  in 
fairly  strong  position. 

Estimates  of  the  combined  crop  of  Bermuda 
and  Creole  onions  in  Louisiana,  southern  Texas 
and  California  are  nearly  the  same  as  last  years 
production.  Egyptian  onions  were  arriving  quite 
freely. 

Most  important  changes  in  the  commercial  acre¬ 
age  of  early  potatoes  outside  of  Florida  ana 
Texas  are  the  increases  in  California  and  Nortu 
Carolina  and  the  10,000-acre  decrease  in  V !r* 
ginia.  Condition  of  the  commercial  crop  in  early 
States  is  fair  to  -good.  Prices  of  old  potatoes 
weakened  a  bit  in  mid-April  but  the  situation 
looks  better.  Weekly  shipments  decreased  su u- 
denly  to  3,400  cars;  western  stock  is  repoite 
cleaning  up.  ,  r 

Boston  wool  trade  has  been  spotty,  tnucn 
the  business  transacted  being  to  supplv  mime 
iate  requirements  of  manufacturers.  Howcvt  , 
some  expansion  in  activity  is  indicated.  Uema  i 
from  abroad  has  slowed  down  due  to  firmer  Qu 
tations  on  spots  of  foreign  wols.  . 

Feed  markets  are  in  much  the  same  qu  er 
steady  condition  as  the  hay  trade  and  o 
same  reasons;  good  western  and  southern  P  1 
age  and  warmer  weather.  Linseed  tends  . 

ward  with  lighter  production  and  co 
slightly  upward  with  the  good  demand.  * 
and  wheat  feeds  have  also  been  favorites 
spring  among  the  feeders.  ,  j,ave 

The  cheese  markets  have  been  quiet  a  -  £ 

reflected  to  no  marked  degree,  the  ,ir™‘  W  a 
the  butter  markets.  Prices  have  been  .  ■  -ose 
steady  course,  and  remain  about  4c  a  .  con. 
heavy,  although  not  excessive.  1  rod'/  ‘  r. 
ti uues  to  run  below  a  year  ago  by  a  cic 
gin,  despite  increases  recently. 
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The  Farm  News 

Notes  From  Northern  New  York 


A  WONDERFULLY  nice  warm  rain 
last  night — the  first  that  we  have  had 
this  spring — makes  everything  appear  much 
more  springlike  today.  It  is  surprising 
many  times  to  see  how  quickly  Nature 
responds  to  a  warm  rain  and  warm  air  in 
the  spring.  The  air  has  the  odor  of  damp 
earth  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of  things 
beginning  to  grow,  the  grass  has  greened 
over  night,  and  the  buds  on  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  swelling  so  rapidly  one  can  al¬ 
most  see  them. 

*  *  * 

\khough  the  'ground  has  frozen  every 
night  but  two,  thus  far  in  April,  the  sun 
has  shone  most  of  the  time,  and  the  ground 
works  up  very  loose  and  friable.  All  over 
Northern  New  York,  farmers  have  been 
taking  advantage  of  the  nice  days,  and 
considerable  acreage  has  been  pulverized. 
Seeding  has  been  started  by  a  goodly  num¬ 
ber,  although  many  have  been  waiting  for 
the'  weather  to  turn  warmer  before  taking 
a  chance  with  seed. 

A  good  bit  of  spring  plowing  has  been 
done  too,  and  that,  added  to  the  fall  plow¬ 
ing  will  apparently  considerably  increase 
the  crop  acreage  over  the  average  of  the 
past  three  years.  One  firm  handling  sev¬ 
eral  carloads  of  seed  report,  that  they  have 
already  sold  about  as  much  seed  as  they 
sold  all  last  season.  Calls  for  spring  wheat 
have  been  30%  over  last  season,  as  have 
the  calls  for  high  quality  Canada  peas. 

*  *  * 

There  is  considerable  discussion  over 
the  “threatened  invasion  of  western  milk”, 
and  plans  are  being  made  for  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  state  armory  here  on  April  23. 
This  was  decided  upon  by  the  North 
bounties-  Milk  Producers  committee  at 
their  meeting  last  Wednesday,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  different  dairy 
farmers’  organizations  through  this  terri¬ 
tory,  met  and  went  over  the  situation. 

The  majority  seem  to  feel  that  little  in 
a  definite  way  can  be  decided  upon  now, 
but  that  the  chance  for  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  the  resulting  publicity  may 
be  a  good  thing  in  the  long  run.  The 
keynote  of  most  talks  still  is  “Why  can’t 
we  work  things  out  so  that  the  leaders 
of  all  our  milk  marketing  organizations 
will  sit  down  together  and  talk  things  over 
together,  and  then  with  the  milk  dealers. 
It  is  apparently  as  impossible  to  get  all 
farmers  into  one  organization  as  to  get 
all  the  women  in  one  community  into  the 
same  afternoon  club,  or  all  the  people  in 
one  town  into  the  same  church.  Why  not 
accept  this  condition  as  a  peculiarity  of 
human  nature,  and  figure  from  there  on?” 

*  *  * 

The  prices  of  milk  during  the  winter 
have  had  a  distinct  influence  on  the  value 
of  dairy  cows,  which  has  been  steadily 
rising.  Another  reason  for  'the  better 
valuation  is  the  fact  that  a  smaller  pro¬ 
portion  of  heifer  calves  has  been  raised 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  the 
numbers  of  active  producing  cows  has 
been  considerably  decreased  through  re¬ 
moval  of  reactors.  Dr.  G.  F.  Warren, 
during  Farmers  Week  at  Ithaca,  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  last  two  factors,  and  pre¬ 
dicted  higher  prices  for  dairy  cows  for 
two  and  possibly  three  years  yet. 

,  The  newspaper  reports  showing  the  final 
decision  in  the  courts  confirming  the  con¬ 
viction  and  sentences  of  twelve  men  con¬ 
nected  with  the  sale  of  stock  in  the  Glass 
Fasket  Corporation  is  interesting  to  many 
m  Northern  New  York  who  were  caught 
in  this  investment.  It  was  understood  that 
a  large  number  of  shares  of  this  stock 
Were  sold  through  this  territory. 

W.  I.  Rot. 


turing  and  outstanding  Certificates  of  In¬ 
debtedness. 

The  original  issue  was  $4,307,060,  but 
since  May  21,  1924  the  Association  has 
been  buying  these  back  so  that  the  out¬ 
standing  Certificates  to  be  redeemed  at 

maturity  total  only  about  $1,826,983  in 

principal  and  $109,669  in  interest. 

When  the  Certificate  of  Indebtedness 

plan  of  financing  was  adopted  by  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion  its  enemies  belittled  the  Certificates 
and  some  claimed  them  worthless  and  said 
the  farmers  would  never  get  their  money 
back.  Since  then  numerous  banks  have 
come  to  accept  the  Certificates  as  col¬ 
lateral  without  question  and  many  investors 
are  constantly  seeking  to  buy  them  in  the 
rural  sections. 


Cows  in  Testing-  Associations  in 
Pennsylvania  Increase 
Averages 

PENNSYLVANIA’S  41  cow  test  as¬ 
sociations  tested  16,103  cows  during 
1926,  the  yearly  summary  just  made  public 
by  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  dairy 
extension  service  shows.  These  were  on 
test  during  all  or  part  of  the  year,  the 
average  on  test  for  the  entire  year  being 
1269.48  more  than  in  1925. 

Increases  in  both  milk  and  butterfat  over 
1925  production  figures  are  noted.  The 
average  production  per  cow  was  7585 
pounds  of  milk  and  294.4  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  increases  of  242  pounds  of  milk  and 
11. 4  pounds  of  butterfat  over  the  previous 
year. 

Thousands  of  cows  included  in  the  test 
for  the  first  time  are  in  the  summary, 
otherwise  the  production  would  have  been 
considerably  higher,  dairy  extension 
workers  maintain. 


Attempt  to  Unite  on  Some 
Farm  Relief  Measure 

OENATOR  McNARY  is  touring  the 
^  west  at  the  present  time  in  hopes  of 
working  out  some  compromise  of  the  farm 
relief  measure  which  might  lie  acted  on  at 
the  next  session.  President  Coolidge  has 
expressed  himself  as  sympathetic  to  the 
studies  of  the  problem  which  are  being- 
carried  out  by  the  Senator. 

Senator  Fess,  following  a  conference 
with  President  Coolidge,  expresses  himself 
as  hopeful  that  a  compromise  would  be 
worked  out  next  session.  Senator  Fess 
indicated  that  negotiations  between  leaders 
of  agricultural  interests  will  be  conducted 
in  an  effort  to  agree  on  a  bill  which  the 
President  will  support.  It  is  believed  that 
any  bill  in  order  to  receive  the  signature 
of  the  President  must  omit  the  equalization 
fee  and  the  proposed  farm  board,  both  of 
which  were  present  in  the  McNary-Haugen 
bill.  Senator  McNary  has  recently  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  draft  a  bill  which 
he  hoped  that  the  President  could  support. 


Viscolized  Milk  Unlawful  in 
Pennsylvania 

\  /ISCOLIZED  milk  has  been  declared 
unlawful  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court 
o ^Pennsylvania.  The  decision  resulting 
f**m  a  trial  on  March  29  upheld  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Pennsylvania  College  of 
Agriculture  that  viscolized  milk  was  a 
fraud  and  a  violation  of  the  food  law. 
Viscolizing  is  a  comparatively  new  process 
which  breaks  up  the  fat  globules  under 
high  pressure.  As  a  result  of  this  the 
cream  occupies  more  space  and  the  buyers 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  milk  is  higher 
in  fat  than  it  really  is. 
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Car  owners  expect  more 
from  Kellys-and  they  get  it ! 

MORE  people  are  buying  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
this  year  than  in  any  year  during  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tires  Kelly  is 
building  today  are  by  far  the  best  that  ever  have 
come  out  of  the  Kelly  factory.  This  statement  is 
not  mere  talk;  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  as  thousands 
of  tire  buyers  can  testify. 

Car  owners  have  learned  to  expect  more  from 
Kellys,  and  they  are  getting  it — this  year  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Yet  Kelly-Springfields  don’t  cost  any  more  than 
most  other  tires. 

“Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town” 

-  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 

If  ET  f  W SPRINGFI eid rr5§ II EC! 

HELLI BALLQ  ON  1  llitj 

Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 

J90 


CLEAN  OFf  MO 


or  thoroughpin  promptly  with 
Absorbine.  It  is  penetrating  but 
does  not  blister  nor  remove  the 
hair.  You  can  work  the  horse  at 
the  same  time.$2.5  Oat  druggists, 
or  postpaid.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions.  Write 
Sot  valuable  horse  book  4-S  free. 
A  user  writes:  "Had  one  horse  with 
bog  spavin  on  both  hind  legs.  One  bot¬ 
tle  Absorbine  cleaned  them  off.  Hprse 
inow  going  sound  and  well." 


Sri 

W.  F.  YC 

=■] 

t]  / 

Mass.| 

IUNG.  Inc.  5/9  Lyman  St.,  Springfield, 

to  55  cents,  potatoes  $1.00  a  bushel,  apples 
$1.00  to  $1.50.  It  freezes  most  every 
night.  Cold  winds  are  bad  on  wheat  and 
grass. — J.  F.  S.,  Pa. 


Series  A  Certificates  of  In¬ 
debtedness  Due  May  1 

l  HE  ♦“Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.,  will  distribute  ap¬ 
proximately  $2,508,638  to  farmers  through¬ 
out  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  May  i  in 
Payment  of  principal  and  interest  on  ma- 


County  Notes 

Crawford  County,  Pa. — There  are  but 
few  movers  among  farmers  but  plenty  of 
public  sales.  Many  farms  are  not  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  roads  are  drying  up,  which 
for  the  last  few  days  have  been  very  bad. 
Farmers  are  getting  rid  of  corn  stalks 
as  fast  as  they  can.  Some  plowing  is  being 
done.  Eggs  are  24  to  26  cents,  butter  50 


Ontario  County — March  was  unduly 
warm.  The  eleventh  was  a  record  breaker. 
Later  we  had  several  snowstorms  making 
it  look  quite  wintry  the  first  of  April. 
Wheat  and  new  seeding  looks  good.  Very 
little  plowing  has  been  done  yet.  The 
Granges  are  doing  good  work.  On  March 
22,  the  Pomona  Grange  held  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  a  large  banquet  at  Can¬ 
andaigua.  State  Master  Strivings  was 
present  and  spoke  and  the  attendance  was 
large. — E.  T.  B. 


Single 

unit 

Complete 


Farmers  Meeting-s 

April  28,  29  and  30th — Sullivan  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Fremont  Center  on  28th,  Narrows- 
burg,  April  29th  1:30,  Hortonvilie  8:00  P. 
M.,  West  Brookville,  April  30  at  1:30. 
Poultry  Meetings.  F.  E.  Andrews,  Speaker. 


I  DON’T  PAY  MORE  FOR  A 
MILKING  MACHINE 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet  No.  48 

Fords  Milker  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  vrho  are 
getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk  with  it.  Cows 
like  it.  Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  and  hard 
work,  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed  by  men 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with 
heavy  aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  throughout. 
Does  better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  Investigate. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48. 

Distributers:  Write  for  open  territory. 

Myers- Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


300 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  $  f)  POST 
150  Sen.  Dunlap-150  Warfield  2.  PAID 
HAMPTON  &  SON,  R  8  BANGOR,  MICH. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 
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We  Pick  Our  Own  Oranges 

( Continued  from  page  2) 


guritas,  big  daisies,  pansies  and  many 
more. 

Leaving  the  Mexican  metropolis  we 
traveled  southeastward  out  through  the 
level  valley  whose  last  lake  water  was 
drained  by  Carranza  only  a  few  years  ago, 
past  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Tcnochlitan 
with  its  citadel  and  pyramids  rivaling 
Egypt  and  built  long  before  the  Aztec 
time  toward  the  coast  again.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  we  ride  through  great 
broad  level  valleys  bounded  by  mountains 
among  which  is  snow-capped  Oriziba 
towering  17,200  feet  above  the  sea.  First 
we  saw  thousands  of  acres  of  Maguey  the 
plant  from  which  the  Mexican  national 
drink,  pulque,  is  made.  I  am  sure  I  saw 
five  thousand  acres  of  this  plant  in  one 
area.  The  plants  are  set  out  as  cuttings 


in  rows  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart 
where  they  had  to  grow  for  from  five  to 
eight  years.  Then  the  center  bud  is 
cut  out  and  several  gallons  of  juice  ob¬ 
tained.  The  plant  was  used  for  many 
other  purposes  by  the  Aztecs  as  by  the 
peons  at  present. 

During  the  night  the  train  descended  the 
eastern  slope  to  the  first  plateau  or  table 
land  above  the  sea  at  a  level  of  from  200 
to  goo  feet.  After  traveling  through  a 
dense  tropical  jungle  we  found  ourselves 
at  a  place  called  El  Hule  in  a  latitude 
more  than  200  miles  south  of  southern 
Cuba.  About  300  carloads  of  bananas  are 
shipped  from  this  point  every  week  in  the 
year.  Banana  planters  here  drove  us  out 
through  miles  and  miles  of  plantations. 
The  banana  is  propagated  by  root  cuttings 


set  out  in  rows  ten  to  fifteen  feet  apart 
so  as  to  permit  of  cultivation.  From  two 
to  six  of  the  several. shoots  which  come  up 
from  a  mature  root  are  allowed  to  grow. 
Each  one  produces  a  bunch  of  bananas  in 
about  10  months.  The  bunch  grows  with 
the  fruits  pointing  upward  and  a  flower 
stem  as  long  as  the  bunch  hanging  down¬ 
ward.  The  fruit  is  of  course  harvested 
green  as  soon  as  full  grown.  When  ready 
to  harvest  the  tree  shoots  which  are  from 
eight  or  ten  to  nearly  eighteen  feet  in 
height,  are  pulled  over  with  a  long  hook, 
the  flower  stem  and  leaves  cut  away  and 
the  stem  severed  with  a  blow  of  the 
machete.  The  tree  shoot  is  then  cut  off 
and  new  shoots  come  up  from  the  roots. 
Thus  the  crop  ripens  continually.  Ba¬ 
nanas  require  100  inches  of  rainfall  and 


Camel’s  friends  know  and  demand 

choice  tobaccos 


THERE  is  not  another  body  of 
smokers  in  the  world  like  the 
friends  of  Camel.  That  is  be¬ 
cause  Camel  is  unlike  any  othe? 
cigarette.  Through  experience, 

Camel  smokers  have  learned  the 
taste  and  fragrance  of  choice  to¬ 
baccos  and  they’ll  have  no  other. 

They  know  the  mildness  and  the 
mellowness  that  only  choice  to¬ 
baccos  can  give  and  they  find 
in  Camel  those  satisfying  qual¬ 
ities  the  trained  taste  demands. 

R,  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  C. 


Tobacco  enjoyment  will  take 
on  a  new  meaning  for  you  when 
you  become  a  Camel  smoker. 
There’s  a  reason  why  Camel 
leads  the  world:  it’s  the  only 
cigarette  in  which  there  is  so 
much  genuine  goodness* 

We  cordially  invite  you  to 
compare  Camel  with  any  other 
cigarette  made,  regardless  of 
price.  Let  your  taste  be  the 
judge. 

"Hare  a  Camel!**  , 
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a  minimum  temperature  of  50  degrees  to¬ 
gether  with  an  absence  of  wind  which 
breaks  the  shoots,  to  do  their  best. 

Returning  to  Mexico  City  by  day  we 
climbed  from  sea  level  to  nearly  10,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  railroad,  which 
is  English  owned,  climbs  4100  feet  in  29 
miles  of  line — a  grade  of  4.5  per  cent  and 
the  steepest  in  the  world  outside  of 
Switzerland — covering  a  net  advance  of 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles.  The 
scenery  is  wonderful.  During  about  three 
hours  of  the  climb  one  sees  as  many 
changes  in  vegetation  due  to  climate  made 
by  altitude  as  he  would  see  in  traveling 
from  Chicago  to  Panama  north  and  south. 
The  crops  from  sea  level  are  successively 
bananas,  coffee,  sugar  cane,  tobacco  and 
cotton,  vegetables  such  as  potatoes  and 
cabbage,  grains  and  hay  and  pasture.—- 
M.  C.  Burk  nr. 


The  Second  Kitchen  Improve¬ 
ment  Contest 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

Judges.  Selection  of  judges  shall  rest 
with  executive  committee.  No  one  per¬ 
son  may  serve  on  more  than  one  group 
of  judges.  It  is  advisable  to  have  three 
judges,  one  of  these  should  be  a  home 
economics  trained  person,  one  should  be 
a  practical  homemaker  and  at  least  two 
of  the  three  should  be  from  without  the 
county.  County  and  state  entries  shall 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  score  card 
given  under  section  4  of  contest  plans. 

Time.  Contest  in  the  counties  should 
open  May  1st  and  close  July  1st,  1927. 

Prizes.  Selection  of  county  prizes  is 
left  to  the  CQtmty  committees.  It  is 
recommended  that  these  prizes  be  pieces 
of  kitchen  equipment  or  furnishings  not 
to  exceed  $10.00. 


Completed  Kitchen  Contest  in 
State 

Eligibility:  All  county  prize  winners 
of  1926  letter  contest  are  eligible  for 
the  state  contest  of  kitchens  completed 
according  to  plans  submitted. 

Time  and  Plan:  If  possible,  the  kitch¬ 
ens  are  to  be  completed,  judged,  and 
used  as  a  demonstration  feature  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  Week  (April  24-May  1)  in 
the  counties.  The  county  prize  winner 
will  compete  against  prize  winners  from 
other  counties. 

In  the  county  contests  the  judges 
are  to  be  chosen  by  the  county 
executive  committee.  The  same  quali¬ 
fications  should  apply  to  the  judges  of 
the  completed  kitchen  contest  as  for  the 
written  story  contest.  The  judges 
should  score  the  kitchens  before  and 
after  changing,  using  the  score  card  giv¬ 
en  below.  Name  and  address  of  the 
first  prize  winners  in  the  completed 
kitchen  contest  should  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Ethel  McIntosh,  Churchville,  N.  Y.,  by 

June  1st.  _  . 

Judging  in  the  State.  T  lie  State 

judges  of  the  Completed  Kitchen  will 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  t  ie 
New  York  State  Home  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  winner  of  the  State  prize  will 
be  introduced  at  the  Federations  An¬ 
nual  meeting. 

Score  Card  For  Completed  Kitchens 
1.  Two  sketches  on  graph  paper. 


One  before  changing. 

One  showing  actual  changes.  5 

Appearance  . .  20 

Completeness  . . 


2.  Outlined  description  of  changes  mad 
with  prices  and  labor,  with  the 
lowing  headings,  not  exceeding 

WOrdS.  ..nnllpc 

Arrangement  of  furniture,  supplies, 
utensils  used.  .  ; 

Floors,  walls,  ceilings,  woodwoik. 
Light,  ventilation.  .. 

Water  system,  supply,  drain  and  ais 

posal  of  waste. 

Appearance  . . 

Changes  made  . . 


5 

70 

75 


or 


dis- 


Equipment  made,  purchased, 

posed  of. 

Storage  facilities. 

Improved  sanitation. 

Attractiveness.  10Q 

Total  . 

Prize:  The  state  winner  of  the  c0!*j 
pleted  kitchen  prize  will  be  awai 
$25.00,  donated  by  the  State  Federati 
of  Home  Bureaus,  toward  a  trip  to  * 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  ■ 

Bureau  Federation  in  November,  - 
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Home  Work  Projects 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


you  will  be  surprised  as  to  how  much  you 
can  sell.  Go  to  the  best  residental  part 
pf  the  place.  There  is  where  people  have 
money  and  seldom  raise  anything  they 
have  to  eat.  Don’t  forget  to  leave  a  card 
•with  each  lady  you  call  on  telling  who 
you  are  and  your  address.  Explain  on  the 
card  what  you  have  to  sell  and  how  often 
you  can  come  in  town  with  your  goods. 
You  can  write  these  yourself  neatly  on  a 
heavy  piece  of  white  paper,  saying  the 
expense,  of  having  them  printed. 

(Editor's  Note:  In  following  this  sug¬ 
gestion  first  investigate  at  the  town  clerk’s 
office  to  see  if  there  is  any  local  ordinance 
controlling  such  sales). 

Save  all  your  clean  papers  and  clean 
empty  boxes.  They  help  out  a  lot  when 
you  are  selling  products  at  the  farm,  and 
don’t  forget  quart  baskets  as  they  are  jyery 
handy.  One  holds  a  dozen  eggs  and  don’t 
forget  that  eggs  of  one  size  and  color  sell 
better.  Put  all  of  one  size  in  one  con¬ 
tainer  and  sell  each  container  of  eggs 
separately.  They  look  better  this  way  and 
looks  have  a  lot  to  do  with  selling. 

Give  Full  Value  for  Money 

When  people  come  to  the  farm  to  buy 
produce  they  should  be  given  a  good  bar¬ 
gain.  Just  throw  in  a  dozen  radishes  or 
a  little  lettuce,  in  fact  any  little  thing  you 
may  have  lots  of,  or  even  a  bouquet.  This 
makes  them  feel  as  if  they  had  been  well 
treated  and  they  will  want  to  call  again. 
One  very  important  thing  in  this  selling 
business  is,  don’t  trust  people  you  don’t 
know  or  you  will  get  cheated  out  of  a  lot 
of  your  hard-earned  money.  If  you  know 
people  to  be  reliable  it  is  all  right  to  trust 
them,  if  not  tell  them  in  a  nice  way 
that  you  never  sell  on  time  to  strangers. 
It  is  not  half  so  hard  to  sell  your  farm 
produce  as  it  seems  from  a  distance.  When 
you  have  tried  it  out  you  will  say  it  is 
real  pleasant  to  meet  so  many  nice  people. 

Don’t  neglect  your  appearance.  Dress 
as  near  up  to  date  as  you  can.  Have  your 
hair  arranged  nicely.  A  very  little  powder 
that  best  fits  your  complexion  improves 
tlie  rough  tanned  appearance  we  farm 
women  are  sure  to  have.  A  nice  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  helps  to  sell  anything.  Don’t 
neglect  this,  it  is  important.  I  don’t  mean 
to  preach  a  sermon  on  farm  women  look¬ 
ing  dowdy,  but  really  we  find  many  farm 
women  who  are  so  busy  they  actually  for¬ 
get  themselves. 

Making  Patchwork  Quilts 

If  we  look  around  a  bit  now  we  will 
see  several  things  we  can  do  for  inside 
work.  Not  so  long  ago  I  saw  an  ad  in  a 
paper,  “patchwork  quilts  wanted,  must  be 
of  first  class  material  and  workmanship”. 
Now  why  not  reverse  that  and  put  an  ad 
m  a  large  city  paper  saying  you  make 
these  on  order,  and  always  send  them 
C.  0.  D.  Be  sure  you  charge  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  material  and  a  fair  wage 
for  your  work.  Let  me  say  right  here 
that  we  farm  women  here  in  the  States 
can  not  expect  to  get  a  very  big  return 
for  our  labor  on  home  sewing  when  wom¬ 
en  from  other  countries  can  do  just  as 
nice  home  work  and  sell  it  in  our  own 
country  for  the  half  of  what  we  could 
possibly  do  it  for.  Sometimes  we  have 
material  on  hand  to  unake  a  good  wool 
quilt  or  two.  Rip  apart  all  garments  to 
be  used.  Men’s  suits,  if  at  all  good,  make 
as  good  quilts  as  any  wool  cloth  does  but 
be  sure  you  use  cloth  of  this  one  kind  for 
^1. of  one  quilt  outside.  Never  mix  light 
weight  cloth  with  heavy  men’s  suits  in  the 
same  quilt.  Wash  and  press  all  material 
jud  use  only  the  best  of  the  goods ;  cut 
ln  any  size  blocks  you  wish.  Join  together 
°n  the  machine,  press  seams  open.  Use  a 
good  grade  of  outing  flannel  for  lining, 
bive  yards,  thirty-six  inches  wide,  makes 
a  nice  size  quilt.  Tie  outside  and  lining 
together  with  three  fancy  colors  of  silka- 
teen.  All  three  threads  are  to  be  carried 
111  the  same  darning  needle  and  no  cotton 
need  be  in  this  quilt  as  it  is  heavy  enough, 
t  will  wash  so  there  should  be  no  cotton 
nisifle  to  bunch  up.  My  mother  sells  this 
S0!  t  °f  quilt  for  three  dollars  each. 


If  you  are  a  “Jack  at  all  trades”  and 
can  do  general  mending  you  can  even  learn 
to  do  a  nice  neat  job  of  soldering  such  as 
tin  pails  and  pans.  Mend  shoes  if  you 
have  a  good  kit  or  wash  and  mend  grain 
bags.  I  think  twenty  cents  for  these  is 
what  most  folks  charge,  or  if  you  can 
mend  small  furniture  or  refinish  it,  add 
that  to  your  list — in  fact  any  little  things 
you  may  be  handy  with.  Soap  making  is 
another  and  not  at  all  difficult.  Buy  as 
many  postal  cards  as  you  will  need,  list  on 
them  your  odd  job  list,  mail  them  to  some 
of  your  friends  telling  you  would  like  this 
sort  of  work  to  do  and  you  will  find  you 
will  have  something  to  do.  Most  every 
family  has  something  to  be  mended. 

Sewing  and  Cleaning 

Another  nice  way  to  earn  a  little  extra 
is  by  plain  sewing  such  as  sheets,  pillow 
cases,  apron-making  and  mending  unless 
you  care  to  do  cleaning.  You  should  state 
in  the  ad  (that  you  will  have  to  put  in 
some  paper  near  your  home.  You  should 
also  put  an  ad  in  a  farm  paper)  that  all 
mending  sent  you  must  be  reasonably  clean. 
If  you  are  good  at  cleaning  and  pressing, 
so  much  the  better  for  you.  There  is  more 
money  in  the  work  if  you  wish  to  clean 
the  garments.  If  you  do  your  work  well 
and  don’t  forget  your  flat  iron,  pressing 
mended  or  new  garments  will  give  them 
a  much  better  appearance.  Many  city 
women  are  glad  to  have  some  one  they  can 
depend  upon  to  do  their  jobs  of  mending 
and  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  it  if  they 
only  know  where  to  go  to  get  it  done. 
You  can  do  this  work  right  by  mail,  the 
person  sending  the  mending  paying  the 
parcel  post  charge  and  you  pay  the  charges 
back.  Always  insure  the  package  for  full 
value  sent  C.  O.  D.  You  can  do  fancy 
washing  the  same  way  if  you  wish.  You 
will  have  to  advertise  for  work  of  these 
kinds.  How  are  folks  to  know  about  you 
unless  you  do? 

If  I  had  a  nice  quiet  home  I  should  try 
boarding  an  elderly  man  and  his  wife,  if 
I  could  find  such  a  pair  where  I  could 
get  my  money  for  their  board.  I  wouldn’t 
want  to  care  for  and  board  folks  for  a 
song  unless  I  were  a  millionaire.  There  are 
many  ways  to  earn  a  little  extra  money 
if  we  once  get  the  “knack”  of  it.  A  nice 
braided  rug  about  three  by  four  feet  brings 
about  ten  dollars.  It  should  be  nice  and 
sewed  reversible.  It  takes  a  good  while 
to  make  one,  but  after  all  if  one  can  get 
ten  dollars  when  they  need  it  they  are 
lucky.  No  matter  what  we  do  on  a  farm 
we  have  to  do  some  marketing. 

We  must  all  have  several  work-at-home 
projects  going  at  once.  I  have  done  a 
lot  of  the  work-at-home  ideas  and  find  that 
I  never  have  to  resort  to  the  wonderful 
schemes  advertised  in  so  many  papers,  most 
of  which  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing. — 
M.  E.  C,  N.  Y. 


Warm  Quilts  from  Old  Woolens 

ELIGHTFULLY  warm  quilts  can  be 
made  very  inexpensively  by  utilizing 
the  good  parts  of  woolen  blankets  and 
undergarments  for  filling. 

Arrange  the  pieces  of  woolens  to  the 
best  advantage  and  sew  together  in  a 
lapped  seam.  Use  more  than  one  thickness 
if  desired  and  tack  together  here  and 
there  to  hold  in  shape.  Any  desired  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  used  for  the  cover  and  very 
little  tying  is  needed  to  hold  cover  and 
filling  in  place. 

The  woolen  filling  makes  the  quilt  sur¬ 
prisingly  warm.  And  the  quilt  can  be 
made  very  quickly.  Every  home  holds 
material  that  can  be  utilized  in  making 
these  quilts  and  will  have  many  uses  for 
them  when  they  are  <lone.  Nothing  can 
be  better  for  camping  or  the  sleeping  porch 
except  expensive  blankets.  The  boys  like 
them  because  “they  are  warm  and  not  too 
nice  to  use”.  They  are  just  the  thing  for 
a  simple  summer  cottage  or  to  hold  in  re¬ 
serve  for  those  times  that  invariably  come 
when,  owing  to  excessive  cold  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  several  extra  beds,  we  need  ad¬ 
ditional  covers.  Alice  Margaret  Ashton.  ‘ 
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Juste 

Pastures 

in 

January 


Silage  is  a  winter  feed  fully  as  suc¬ 
culent  and  palatable  as  that  in  June 
pastures. 

Eleven  per  cent  More  Milk 
—build  a  Concrete  Silo 

Tests  at  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station  showed  that  a  ration  in¬ 
cluding  silage  produced  11  per  cent 
more  milk  than  the  same  amount  of 
dry  com  fodder. 

More  milk  during  season  of  peak 
prices  means  more  profit. 

‘‘Concrete  Stave  Silos.”  Our  free  booklet 
tells  the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


5%  Interest 


ON 


R 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans' 

ECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 


PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  far  SO  Yean. 
Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Paintine  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS'  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  In  America.  Est.  IMS 

'<252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Mock  Trial 

for 

Grange  Programs 

This  man  was  accused  of  causing 
his  wife’s  death  through  failure  to 
buy  her  labor  saving  machinery. 
Send  to  us  for  the  outline  and  have 
a  mock  trial  in  your  Grange. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461 -4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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Nothing  can  bring 

more  attractiveness  to 
your  farm  home  than 
a  nice,  well  kept  lawn  bor¬ 
dered  with  bright  colored 
flowers  and  with  vines  around 
the  house.  There  should  be 
some  shady  nooks  with  a 
hammock  and  swing  and  a 
place  for  the  children’s  games, 
so  that  it  looks  and  feels  like 
a  real  home.  It  is  more  fun 
than  work  to  keep  a  good 
lawn  if  you  have  the  things 
to  do  it  with.  They  cost  so 
little  that  you  are  missing 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures 
of  summer  if  you  do  not  fix 
your  lawn  up.  A  good  lawn 
mower,  rake,  garden  hose, 
sprinkler  —  everything  you 
need — will  only  cost  you  a 
few  dollars.  Go  into  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  and  see  them  so  that 
you  may  have  a  more  attrac¬ 
tive  place  to  enjoy  yourself 
and  to  invite  your  friends  to. 

At  these  stores  you  will  also 
be  able  to  get  lawn  swings, 
hammocks,  play  tents  and 
awnings  that  will  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  your  home. 
It  is  the  sure  place  to  buy  to 
get  the  utmost  in  quality- 
full  value  for  your  money. 
Don’t  put  it  off  until  too  late, 
go  now  and  get  these  things 
that  add  so  much  in  attrac¬ 
tiveness  and  value  to  your 
farm  home. 


Your  "Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Men. 
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The  Kindergarten  at  Home 


One  Mother  Tells  How  She  Keeps  Her  Little  Folks  Busy  and  Happy 


TN  the  paper  cutting  line  may  be  included 
1  paper-weaving  and  paper  chains.  Again 
old  catalogues  and  magazines  help  out,  if 
one  does  not  wish  to  buy  the  special  out¬ 
fit  for  them.  Some  mail  order  companies 
have  an  outfit  of  kindergarten  material  for 
these  and  other  uses,  at  about  one  dollar’s 
cost.  The  colored  pages  in  catalogues  or 
magazines  furnish  pretty  materials  for  the 
chains,  however.  The  strips  for  making 
these  may  be  any  desired  size,  chains  made 
with  strips  y2  inch  wide  and  4  or  5  inches 
long  are  pretty.  A  bit  of  paste  to  fasten 
the  ends,  and  a  child  spends  a  half  hour 
or  so,  quietly.  They  love  the  prettily 
colored  papers,  and  advertisements  are 
colorful.  If  pages  having  colored  pictures 
on  both  sides  are  chosen,  the  chains  are 
prettier.  White  paper,  colored  with  wax 
crayons,  is  also  good. 

If  you  save  all  the  corks  that  come 
into  the  house,  when  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  are  served,  they  will  furnish  an 


Love’s  Content 

A  summer’s  night 
And  sweet  perfume 
Or  roses,  in  the  height  of  bloom. 

A  shaded  spot 
A  hurried  kiss 
A  quick  embrace 
So  full  of  bliss. 

An  answering  smile 
A  touch  of  hands 
A  code  of  rules 
Love  understands. 

A  starry  night 
Or  a  shining  moon 
Another  day,  that  comes  too  soon. 

A  litle  home 

That’s  heaven  sent 
With  little  ones. 

To  bring  content. 

A  world  that’s  very  hard  to  please 
Would  surely 

Be  content  with  these. — Mrs.  B.  B.  C. 


hour’s  entertainment  some  day.  If  you 
have  none,  get  some  from  a  ten  cent  store. 
They  are  cheap  and  come  in  assorted  sizes. 
With  these  and  a  box  of  tooth  picks,  a 
multitude  of  queer  animals  and  people  may 
be  made.  I  usually  “work”  with  my 
youngsters  when  this  “game”  is  going  on, 
it  is  fun  for  us  all  1  They  may  be  counted, 
added,  and  subtracted,  too. 

Picture  cards  in  juvenile  designs  make 
dandy  puzzles.  Cut  them  up  according  to 
the  child’s  age.  The  older  ones  can  do 
more  elaborate  ones  than  the  small  tots. — 
Mabelle  Robert. 


What  Does  Your  Child  Read? 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

Four  to  Six  Years 

Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales 
Alice  in  Wonderland,  Carroll. 

Fables,  Myths,  Legends 
Adventures  of  a  Brownie,  Mulcok-Craik; 
Mopsa  the  Fairy,  Ingelow.  . 

Fiction 

Stories  Told  to  a  Child,  Ingelow;  Play 
Days,  Jewett. 

Poetry 

A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verse,  Stevenson. 

Geography,  Travel 
Each  and  All,  Andrews. 

Six  to  Eight  Years 

Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales 
King  of  the  Golden  River,  Ruskin. 

Fables,  Myths,  Legends 
Water  Babies,  Kingsley;  Story  of  King 
Arthur,  Besant. 

Fiction 

A  Captured  Santa  Claus,  Page;  Six  to 
Sixteen,  Ewing;  Little  Women,  Alcott;  Lit¬ 
tle  Men,  Alcott;  Robinson  Crusoe,  Defoe; 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Burnett;  Moral 
Tales,  Edgeworth. 

Poetry 

Poems,  Wordsworth. 

History,  Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern 

Europe 

Marco  Polo,  Atherton;  Joan  of  Arc,  Car¬ 
penter. 

History,  American 

Beginners  American  History,  Montgom¬ 
ery;  Four  Great  Americans,  Baldwin. 

Geography,  Travel 
The  Boy  Settlers,  Brooks. 

Nature,  Sciences 
Story  of  Plants,  Allen. 


Industries,  Art,  Government 
Jack  of  all  Trades,  Beard;  Stories  of 
Great  Artists,  Horne-Scobey. 

Eight  to  Ten  Years 

Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales 

Arabian  Nights,  Arabian. 

Fables,  Myths,  Legends 
Tanglewood  Tales,  Hawthorne;  Fairy 
Tales,  Grimm;  Robin  Hood,  Pyle. 

Fiction 

Under  the  Lilacs,  Alcott;  Ten  Years  Be¬ 
fore  the  Mast,  Dana;  Tom  Sawyer,  Mark 
Twain;  Huckleberry  Finn,  Mark  Twain; 
Norseland  Tales,  Boyesen;  Little  Minister, 
Barrie;  A  Dog’s  Mission,  Stowe;  Legend  of 
Sleepy  Hollow,  Irving;  Treasure  Island, 
Stevenson. 

Poetry 

Children’s  Garland,  Patmore. 

History,  Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern 

Europe 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago,  Church;  Story 
of  Germany,  Gould. 

History,  American 
Boys  of  ’76,  Coffin;  Boys  of  '61,  Coffin. 

Geography,  Travel 
American  Indians,  Starr;  Rome,  Field. 

Nature,  Sciences 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur  Bearers,  Bur¬ 
roughs. 

Industries,  Art,  Government 
Outdoor  Handy  Book,  Beard;  Among  the 
Lawmakers,  Alton. 

Ten  to  Twelve  Years 

Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales 

Rip  Van  Winkle,  Irving. 

Fables,  Myths,  Legends 
Fairy  Tales,  Anderson;  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
Swift. 

Fiction 

For  the  Honor  of  the  School,  Barbour; 
Prince  and  Pauper,  Mark  Twain;  Pioneers, 
Cooper;  Redskin,  Cooper;  Prince  Tip  Top, 
Bouvet;  Oliver  Twist,  Dickens;  Three 
Musketeers,  Dumas;  Sentimental  Tommy, 
Barrie;  Paul  and  Virginia,  Saint-Pierre; 
Rebecca  of  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Wiggins. 

Poetry 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  McCauley. 
History,  Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern 

Europe 

Story  of  the  Jews,  Hosmer;  Story  of  Nor¬ 
way,  Boyesen;  Story  of  Spain,  Hale;  Eng¬ 
land’s  Story,  Tappan. 

History,  American 

Discovery  of  America,  Fiske;  Building 
the  Nation,  Coffin. 

Geography,  Travel 

Thru  the  Dark  Continent,  Stanley;  Land 
of  Cave  and  Ci iff  Dwellers,  Schwatka. 

Nature,  Sciences 

The  Sciences,  Holden;  Story  of  Electric¬ 
ity,  Munro;  Bird  Neighbors,  Blanchan; 
Starland,  Ball;  Earth  and  Man,  Guyot. 

Industries,  Art,  Government 
Story  of  Architecture,  Mathew;  Politics 
for  Young  Americans,  Nordhoff. 

Twelve  to  Fourteen  Years 

Folk  Lore,  Fairy  Tales 

Fables,  Myths,  Legends 
Stories  Re-Told  from  the  Eddas,  Mabie. 

Fiction 

Pride  and  Prejudice,  Austen;  Pickwick 
Papers,  Dickens;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities, 
Dickens;  The  Lamplighter,  Cummins;  Man 
Without  a  Country,  Hale;  House  of  Seven 
Gables,  Hawthorne;  Silas  Marner,  Eliot; 
Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher,  Poe;  Eugenia 
Grandet,  Balzac;  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gold¬ 
smith;  Ramona,  Jackson;  David  Copper- 
field,  Dickens;  Don  Quixote,  Cervantes; 
Adam  Bede,  Eliot;  The  Half-Back,  Bar¬ 
bour;  Bernardo  and  Laurette,  Bouvet; 
Great  Expectations,  Dickens. 

Poetry 

Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  Gray. 
History,  Ancient,  Medieval,  Modern 

Europe 

French  Revolution,  Carlyle;  Royal  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Oliphant. 

History,  American 

Up  from  Slavery,  B.  T.  Washington; 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  His  Time,  Bishop; 
History  of  the  United  States,  Higginson. 

Geography,  Travel 
Innocents  Abroad,  Mark  Twain. 

Nature,  Sciences 

Story  of  Germ  Life,  Conn;  Story  of 
Primitive  Man,  Clodd;  Origin  of  Species, 
Darwin. 


A  Good  Selection  of 


Industries,  Art,  Government  1 

Greek  Sculpture,  Hurll;  Meaning  of  Pic-, 
tures,  J.  C.  VanDyke;  Story  of  the  Rail, 
road,  Wyman;  Romance  of  Modern  In, 
ventions,  Williams. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  general  list— it 
would  be  impossible  to  build  a  complete 
one  for  the  reason  that  there  is  such  a 
vast  amount  of  desirable  material  to  select 
from  and  furthermore,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  even  the  most  ardent  reader, 
to  absorb  every  worthy  book  published. 
However,  in  addition  to  the  works  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  chart,  every  home 
should  have  a  good  dictionary  which 
should  be  the  right  hand  companion  of 
every  reader,  young  or  old.  A  set  of 
encyclopedia  will  be  found  valuable  and 
an  atlas  or  other  good  map  is  practically 
indispensable. 

Then  too,  if  the  child  is  planning  some 
particular  study,  such  as  music  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  will  want  to  read  the  lives  of 
the  great  masters  and  the  history  of  their 
compositions,  or  the  young  person  show¬ 
ing  an  aptitude  for  writing  will  require 
a  more  extensive  search  into  the  biogra¬ 
phies  of  great  authors,  past  and  present, 
than  is  outlined  in  the  chart.  In  other 
words,  the  parents  must  likewise  use  some 
thought  and  ingenuity  in  stocking  the  home 
library. 

In  selecting  the  books  listed,  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked,  “Is  it  worth  reading 
many  times?”  and  upon  the  answer  rested 
the  decision  whether  or  not  the  book  found 
its  way  into  the  suggested  library.  The 
parent  should  understand  that  this  is  not  a 
list  of  the  “hundred  best  books”  for  on 
such  a  list  no  two  authorities  have  ever 
been  able  to  agree.  All  that  is  attempted 
here  is  to  bring  together  the  ones  perhaps 
most  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
child  and  the  themes  likely  to  prove  effec¬ 
tive  in  making  of  him  the  ideal  man,  or 
woman,  of  which  the  parents  dream  . 

- - - -  j 

Some  New  Books 

THE  GLADIOLUS  AND  ITS  J 
CULTURE 
By  Dr.  A.  C.  Beal 

( Professor  of  Floriculture  in  New  York 

State  College  of  Agriculture ,  Cornell 
University.) 

This  handy  little  volume  is  meant  to  be 
eminently  useful  to  the  gladiolus  lover, 
whether  he  be  growing  “glads”  for  his 
own  delight  or  for  the  delight  of  others — 
at  a  price.  It  tells  how  to  propagate,  grow 
and  handle  gladioli  outdoors  ahd  under 
glass;  incidentally,  if  one  reads  the  book, 
he  may  learn  how  to  pronounce  that  much 
discussed  name.  But  we  won’t  be  mean 
and  withhold  it — here  it  Is  glad-i-o-lus ; 
plural,  glad-f-o-li.  But  if  you  have  the 
habit  of  saying  glad-i-o-lus  and  can’t  break 
the  habit,  you  may  still  “get  by”,  as  that 
pronounciation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
American  Gladiolus  Society  as  official  be¬ 
cause  of  its  common  usage. 

A  piece  of  hard  toast  or  zwieback  will 
satisfy  in  a  healthful  manner  the  baby  s 

desire  for  something  to  chew  on. 

*  *  * 

A  few  dates  in  the  youngsters’  cereal 
may  change  a  frown  to  a  smile  and  an 
empty  dish. 


,  Buffet  and  Luncheon  Sets 
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How  the  Kitchen  Lamp  W as  “Promoted 

Z_/ln  Ingenious  Women  Contrives  Something  Useful  and  Beautiful 
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PEOPLE  admire  my  pretty  old-fashioned 
glass  electric  table  lamp.  It  was  the 
old-fashioned  marble  base,  brass  pedestal 
connecting  the  base  and  a  glass  oil  con¬ 
tainer.  I  cleaned  and  polished  the  brass, 
took  off  the  old  burner  and  for  ten  cents 
I  bought  a  brass  cap,  the  kind  you  can 
find  in  the  electrical  department  of  the 
ten  cent  stores.  Also  the  combined  brass 
socket  that  screws  onto  this  cap  and  as 
many  feet  of  electric  wire  as  I  needed. 
Without  any  lesson  you  can  cut  away  the 
cloth  and  rubber  over  the  ends  of  the  two 
wires,  insert  them  through  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  cap  (this  cap  has  clamps  that 
go  down  inside  the  lamp  where  burner  was 
screwed  on),  up  through  the  socket  which 
you  must  disjoint  where  you  will  see  two 
screws.  With  a  screwdriver  unscrew  them 
and  wrap  one  wire  around  each  screw 
securely,  then  screw  down  tight.  Put 
back  socket  together,  pull  wire  tight  and 
unscrew  little  screw  on  the  side  of  the 
socket  and  screw  socket  to  the  cap ; 
tighten  screw  and  you  are  now  ready  for 
your  plaster  of  paris  mixe'cl  with  some 
water  (it  hardens  quickly).  Put  it  on  top 
of  the  lamp.  Set  the  cap  on  this  in  place 
and  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  fast  and 
you  may  gild  or  paint  this  to  match  your 
lamp.  You  are  now  ready  for  your  bulb 
and  shade. 

At  the  five  and  ten  I  also  bought  a  four 
sided  frame  rounded  on  two  sides  at  the 
bottom.  I  had  some  blue  tub  silk — you 
could  use  any  shade  of  voile — but  I  wanted 
a  blue  bird  shade  and  used  what  I  had  on 
hand.  I  first  wound  the  ribs  with  blue 
bias  braid,  then  cut  out  the  tub  silk  with  a 
one-half  inch  margin  for  the  sides,  pinned 
this  to  the  tape  to  get  it  just  right,  then 
sewed  it  on  turning  or  rolling  in  the  edges. 
When  I  had  this  completed,  I  gathered 


together  my  blue  birds  and  paper  napkins. 
I  had  gathered  five  at  an  evening  com¬ 
pany  with  beautiful  clover  and  daisy  de¬ 
signs  on  the  corners  of  four.  The  fifth 
had  all  white  diasies  so  I  put  it  on  the 
top,  which  I  also  had  covered  with  the  tub 
silk.  I  took  great  pains  in  cutting  out  these 
flower  designs,  also  my  blue  bird  napkins 
which  I  had  laid  away  for  just  this  pur¬ 
pose,  two  of  them  with  big  and  little  blue 
birds  and  a  pretty  bird  house  perched  on 
the  porch  of  the  house.  With  white 
shellac  I  shellaced  the  inside  of  the  shade 
first,  then  worked  on  one  side  at  a  time. 
Shellacing  outside,  laying  my  flowers  on 
the  wide  sides  of  the  frame  letting  them 
come  from  sides  down  across  bottom  to¬ 
ward  the  center,  then  I  put  two  big  blue 
birds  above  and  a  small  one  above  and 
below.  I  immediately  shellaced  over 
them  then  did  the  same  with  the  other 
side,  then  on  the  narrow  sides  I  put  the 
little  house  and  little  blue  birds  as  though 
flying  down  from  the  house.  As  soon  as 
I  finished  shellacing  each  side  I  at  once 
sprinkled  tiny  blue  beads  from  an  old  salt 
shaker  over  the  whole  side  and  after  it 
was  dry  I  added  blue  and  gold  around  the 
top  and  bottom. 

This  shade  gives  a  different  light  and 
glow  to  the  room  and  is  quite  a  change 
from  the  red  shade  glow  of  which  we  see 
so  many  just  now.  Every  one  admires 
my  pretty  blue  bird  shade  and  they  marvel 
at  the  old  lamp  turned  into  an  attractive, 
useful  electric  table  lamp,  at  very  little 
cost.— C.  W.  W. 


Coloring-  to  the  Rescue 

r  |  ’HERE  was  to  be  company  to  din¬ 
ner  and  the  dessert  comprised  a  lay¬ 
er  cake  with  a  rich  filling,  something 


Dresses  for  the  Woman  Who  Sews 


Pattern  3021  when  made  up  in 
the  popular  printed  crepes  is  fine  for 
general  wear.  The  novel  belt  arrange¬ 
ment  gives  this  simple  frock  an  air 
of  smartness.  This  with  its  side- 
shirring  makes  an  ideal  pattern  for 
the  home  dressmaker.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42 
tnches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3 Ya  yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  4ji  yards  of  1  %  inch 
ribbon.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  3009  provides  the  sort  of 
dress  the  junior  girl  can  use  most. 
For  chill  spring  days  or  dark  days 
in  summer  such  a  frock  gives  the 
protection  she  needs.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14  and 
16  years.  The  8-year  size  requires  1 
yard  of  36-inch  material  for  skirt 
with  1  yards  of  36-incli  for  blouse. 
Price  13c. 


3007 

the 


.  Pattern 

ideal  for 
quicky  made  house 
°r  street  dress.  Its 
front  closing  is 
smartly  fashion¬ 
able  and  its  col¬ 
lar  and  cuffs  offer 
a  chance  to  use 
the  enlivening 
touch  of  contrast¬ 
ing  color  or  plaid. 
For  the  36-inch 
S'ze  only  21/a 
yards  of  36-inch 
material  with  Y\ 
yard  of  30-inch 
contrasting  is  re¬ 
quired.  Pattern  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust 
measure.  Price 
13c. 


2283 


Pattern  2283 

with  its  converti¬ 
ble  collar,  inset 
vestee,  and  press¬ 
ed  plaits  at  the 
side  answers  the 
demands  of  the 
season’s  fashions 
in  a  most  accepta¬ 
ble  manner.  It 
furthermore  ad¬ 
mits  using  the 
two-tone  effects 
which  are  univers¬ 
ally  becoming.  It 
cuts  in  sizes  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
2J4  yards  of  40 
inch  material  with 
■Y  yard  of  32  inch 
contrastina.  Price 
13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although  coin 
is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  new  Fashion  Books  and  send  to 
Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


which  mother  made  especially  well,  but 
which  was  quite  unsuited  to  juvenile 
digestions.  Then  she  had  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  She  took  some  of  the  cake  bat¬ 
ter,  colored  it  pink  with  vegetable  col¬ 
oring,  baked  two  little  layers,  and  put 
them  together  with  currant  jelly.  So 
far  from  bewailing  the  fact  that  they 
could  not  share  the  big  cake  the  small 
folks  fairly  gloated  over  their  “won¬ 
derful  pink  cake!”— Elsie  D.  Yale,  Rial¬ 
to,  Cal. 


Should  Men  Help  with  the 
Inside  Work? 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

ing.  There  is  a  pleasant  male  delusion  that 
household  work  is  light  and  easy  requir¬ 
ing  little  effort  from  either  mind  or  body. 
Have  you  ever  seen  such  an  opinionist 
when  the  wife  was  sick,  perhaps  three  or 
four  children  to  dress,  with  the  hundred 
and  one  jobs  that  be  in  the  daily  path  of 
every  farmer’s  wife?  Only  then  does  one 
realize  how  much  of  the  helpless  child 
men  carry  to  maturity.  When  any  man 
can  be  safely  allowed  in  the  house  he 
should  clean  and  paper  it  in  the  spring 
before  the  outside  rush  begins.  Cooking? 
I  knew  one  man  who  made  his  own  birth¬ 
day  cake.  Owing  to  rare  digestive  powers 
he  survived,  but  it  was  a  near  thing.  The 
man  may  try  heavy  washing  in  the  absence 
of  a  machine,  also  dishes  such  as  tubs  and 
granite  ware,  sweeping  floors  and  trim 

hair;  bobbed  heads  are  delightful  to 

handle.” — T.  T.,  N.  B.,  Canada. 

*  *  * 

Fifty-Fifty  Basis  Works 

<<T  AM  the  mother  of  eight  little  ones, 

the  oldest  being  ten  years  old.  I 
have  a  large  house  to  care  for  besides  a 
large  garden  and  flock  of  chickens.  I 

am  always  willing  to  give  a  helping  hand 
if  needed  with  other  things  on  the  farm, 
although  I  am  not  often  asked  to  do  other 
work  and  my  husband  is  just  as  willing 
to  help  me.  He  always  helps  with  the 
supper  dishes  and  to  put  the  little  ones  to 
bed.  If  we  are  getting  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where  he  always  washes  and  dresses  the 
boys  and  will  then  help  with  the  girls 
if  I  am  not  ready.  On^Sunday  he  always 
helps  me  do  up  the  work  so  we  both  can 
enjoy  a  little  needed  rest  together  after 
dinner.  Sometimes  we  take  the  little  ones 
and  go  for  a  ride  which  we  all  enjoy.  We 
have  been  married  over  11  years  and  have 
always  done  things  on  the  fifty-fifty  basis 
and  we  can  honestly  say  we  are  one  of  the 
happiest  families  around  here.  There 
would  be  fewer  divorces  if  all  young 
couples  starting  out  would  go  fifty-fifty 
in  all  things  and  live  up  to  it. — A  Happy 
Wife  and  Mother.— Mrs.  W.  S-,  N.  Y. 


Keep  Sink  White 

’  |  *0  help  keep  your  white  enamel  sink 
nice,  make  a  wooden  rack  to  fit  the 
sink  bottom,  then  your  pots  and  pans  will 
not  scratch  or  discolor  your  sink.  You  can 
make  such  a  thing  out  of  vegetable  crates, 
cut  down  to  fit  and  see  the  labor  it  saves, 
as  that  can  be  cleaned  with  a  brush  and 
hung  up  and  your  sink  easily  wiped  up. — 
I.  B.,  New  York. 


SMELL  THE  NAPTHA  IN  FELS- NAPTHA. 


Extra  washing  help! 

Unusuallygoodsoapand 
plenty  of  dirt-loosening 
naptha  are  combined 
in  Fels-Naptha  for  easier 
washing*  Extra  help  for 
so  little  more  a  week! 

FELS -NAPTHA 

THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR, 


FOR 

GRANGE  LECTURERS 

We  have  prepared  brief  outlines 
for  three  debates,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  of  help  in  your  work  of 
preparing  Grange  programs. 

The  subjects  of  the  debates  are: 

Is  the  young  ma.  who  chooses  farm¬ 
ing  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 

Should  farmers  use  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  as  a  half  holiday? 

.Is  prohibition  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  a  damage  rather  than  a  benefit? 

These  outlines  will  be  sent  to 
Granges,  Farmers  Clubs  or  others 
zvlto  will  make  use  of  them  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  6  cents  to  cover  mailing 
costs. 

-Send  To 

American  Agriculturist 

461  4th  Ave.  New  York  City 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 

To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 
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CHAPTER  V 

The  Fort  of  Zinderneuf 


“They  learn  that  they  are  not  as  others 
are, 

Till  some  go  mad,  and  some  sink  prone 
to  earth, 

And  some  push  stumbling  on  without  a 
star.” 


eau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


THINGS  began  badly  and  rapidly 
grew  worse  in  this  ill-omened  mud 
fort,  isolated  in  the  illimitable  desert 
like  a  tiny  island  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
ocean. 

Cafard  broke  out  early,  and  in  a  very 
virulent  form,  both  suicidal  and  homici¬ 
dal  in  its  nature. 

It  took  this  terrible  form,  I  verily  be¬ 
lieve,  largely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
Captain  Renouf,  our  Commandant,  shot 
himself  after  a  month  of  life  in  this 
dreadful  oven  of  a  place.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  know  his  reason  for  doing  this, 
but  it  was  rumoured  that  he  found  he 
had  contracted  a  horrible  disease..  This 
tragedy  cast  a  deeper  gloom  over  a  place 
and  a  community  already  gloomy  be¬ 
yond  description. 

Within  a  week  of  this  disaster,  for  a 
disaster  it  was  to  all  of  us,  a  most  un¬ 
usual  manifestation  of  cafard  was  ex¬ 
hibited,  when  a  corporal  killed  a  ser¬ 
geant  and  then  committed  suicide. 
What  Corporal  Gontran’s  grievance 
against  the  sergeant  was,  I  do  not  know, 
but  this  again  was  an  exceedingly  ' un¬ 
fortunate  affair,  as,  like  Captain  Renouf 
himself,  both  these  men  were  on  the 
side  of  the  angels,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  decent,  fair-minded,  and  reason¬ 
able  people. 

But  the  Fates  and  the  Furies  had  one 
more  disaster  in  store  for  the  unhappy 
garrison  before  they  were  ready  to 
launch  upon  our  luckless  heads  the  final 
torrent  of  destruction. 

Lieutenant  Debussy,  the  new  Com¬ 
mandant,  sickened  and  died,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  none  other  than  Ad- 
judaut  Lejaune. 

From  the  moment  in  which  it  was 
knowm  that  the  Lieutenant  was  dead, 
the  atmosphere  of  Zinderneuf  changed 
from  bad  to  worse  and  rapidly  from 
worse  to  the  worst  possible. 

The  lion-tamer  had  entered  the  cage, 
and  the  lions,  sullen,  infuriated,  and  des¬ 
perate,  knew  that  he  held  in  one  hand 
the  whip  that  should  drive  them  to  re¬ 
volt,  and  in  the  other  the  revolver  that 
should  instantly  punish  the  first  sign 
of  it. 

*  =t=  * 

Life  at  Zinderneuf  was  not  really  life 
so  much  as  the  avoidance  of  death — 
death  from  sunstroke,  heat-stroke,  mo¬ 
notony,  madness,  or  Adjudant  Lejaune. 
Cafard  was  rampant ;  everybody  was 
.  more  or  less  abnormal  and  “queer”  from 
frayed  nerves,  resultant  upon  the  terri¬ 
fic  heat  and  the  monotony,  hardship,  and 
confinement  to  a  little  mud  oven  of  a 
fort;  many  men  were  a  little  mad,  and 
Adjudant  Lejaune,  in  the  hollow  of 
whose  hand  were  our  lives  and  destinies, 
was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  little  mad. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  author¬ 
ities,  he  was  sane  enough,  for  he  could 
maintain  an  iron  discipline;  make  all  re¬ 
ports  and  returns,  to  the  minute  and  to 
the  letter;  and,  if  attacked,  he  could  be 
trusted  to  keep  the  Tri-couleur  firing 
■while  there  was  a  man  alive  in  the  Fort. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  he  was  nevertheless  a  madman, 
and  a  very  dangerous  one. 

At  times,  I  was  almost  glad  that  Dig- 
by  was  not  with  us,  much  as  I  missed 
him:  and  at  those  times  I  almost  wished 
that  Michael  was  not,  much  as  I  de¬ 
pended  on  him. 

Danger  to  oneself  is  unpleasant  enough, 
when  it  is  that  of  being  murdered  by  a 
lunatic.  When  to  it  is  added  the  dan¬ 
ger.  and  constant  fear,  of  a  similar  fate 
overtaking  people  whom  one  loves,  it 
becomes  ten  times  worse. 

Michael  and  I  both  begged  each  other 
not  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  play  into  Le- 


insubordinate  look,  even  under  the  great¬ 
est  provocation.  But  we  felt  that  the 
time  would  come  when  Lejaune  would 
cease  to  wait  for  an  excuse,  and  that  all 
we  could  do  was  to  put  off  the  evil 
day.  .  .  . 

“I’m  positively  glad,  now,  that  Dig 
isn’t  here,”  said  Michael  to  me,  one  ter¬ 
rible  afternoon,  as  we  lay  gasping  on 
our  burning  cots  during  siesta  hours,  in 
our  stifling  caserne. 

“Hank  and  Buddy  too,”  he  added. 
“One  word  of  back-chat  to  Lejaune 
would  have  been  fatal.  .  .  And  Dig  might 
have  done  it.  Buddy  more  so.  .  .  Or 
if  Hank  once  lost  control  he’d  lay  Le¬ 
jaune  out  like  a  pole-axed  ox . ” 

“Somebody’ll  do  for  him  one  of  these 
days,  if  we  don’t  soon  get  a  new  com¬ 
manding  officer,”  said  I.  “And  a  good 
job  too.” 

“Not  it,”  contradicted  Michael.  “It 
would  be  one  degree  worse  than  letting 


Schwartz,  Haff,  Brandt,  Bolidar,  De- 
larey,  and  Vogue  entered  the  room  and 
joined  Guantaio,  Colonna  and  Gotto  at 
the  other  end  of  it.  Here  they  convers¬ 
ed  in  low  voices,  with  occasional  glances 
at  us. 

$  * 

And  to  me,  one  night,  came  Schwartz, 
as  I  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  little  court¬ 
yard,  trying  to  imagine  that  the  night 
was  cooler  than  the  day,  and  this  spot, 
which  faced  north,  less  hot  than  the 
others. 

He  was  a  huge,  powerful,  hairy  ruf¬ 
fian,  who  would  have  made  a  great 
pirate-captain,  for  he  had  brans,  courage, 
and  determination,  quite  unhampered  by 
over-fine  scruples  of  honour  or  mercy. 
He  was  further  endowed  with  a  mag¬ 
netic  personality  and  power  of  com¬ 
mand. 

“Are  you  enjoying  life,  Smith?”  he 
asked,  seating  himself  beside  me. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 

finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  1 

and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau 
iolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 
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Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 


jaunc’s  hands,  by  giving  him  the  faintest 
chance  to  accuse  us  of  any  breach  of 
duty  or  discipline,  or  of  so  much  as  an 


him  live.  .  .  These  asses  would  gi've 
three  loud  cheers,  march  off  into  the 
desert,  and  survive  about  three  days  of 
it— if  the  Arabs  didn’t  get  them  before 
they  died  of  thirst.” 

“It’ll  happen,”  prophesied  I. 
“Schwartz  is  getting  very  mysterious 
and  important  these  days.  Oh,  it  11  hap¬ 
pen  all  right.” 

“That’s  what  I  think,”  said  Michael, 
“and  it’s  about  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen.  And  if  no  one  goes  and 
does  it  spontaneously,  there’ll  be  a  plot 
to  murder  him — if  there  isn  t  one  al¬ 
ready,  which  I  believe  there  is,  as  you 
say — and  we  should  have  the  choice  of 
fighting  for  Lejaune— (for  Lejaune!)— 
or  being  two  of  a  gang  of  silly,  murder¬ 
ing  mutineers  with  nothing  but  a  choice 
of  beastly  deaths— thirst  and  Arabs  in 
the  desert,  or  court  martial  and  a  firing 
party  at  dawn.  .  .  Rotten.” 

“If  he’s  promoted  Lieutenant  and  kept 
in  command  here,  he  won’t  last  a  week, 
said  I.  .  .  .  “What’s  going  to  happen  if 
they  make  a  plot  to  mutiny  and  we’re 
the  only  two  that  refuse  to  join  them?” 

“We  should  join  Lejaune  instead, 
■where  dead  men  tell  no  talcs,  I  expect,” 
answered  Michael. 

“What  would  Sergeant  Dupre  and 
Corporal  Boldini  do?”  I  speculated. 

“If  it  were  a  case  of  saving  their  skins 
they’d  join  the  mutineers,  I  should  say 
if  they  were  given  the  option,”  replied 
Michael.  “They  probably  loathe  Le¬ 
jaune  as  much  as  we  do,  and  neither  of 
them  is  exactly  the  man  to  die  for  a 
principle.  ...  If  they  woke  to  find  a 
gang  of  bad  men,  with  rifles,  round  their 
beds,  they’d  ‘take  the  cash  and  let  the 
discredit  go,’ — ‘Nor  heed  the  rumble  of 
a  distant  drum’  from  Tokotu,”  he  added. 

“I  doubt  if  they’d  be  given  the  op¬ 
tion,”  I  said. 

“So  do  I,”  agreed  Michael.  “They’re 
not  loved.  They’ve  been  whips  and 
scorpions  in  Lejaunes  hands  too  long 
and'  too  willingly.” 

.  “And  if  we  were  ‘approached’  on  the 
subject  of  a  mutiny  and  did  our  miser¬ 
able  duty  in  warning  Lejaune  and  the 
others?”  I  asked. 

“We  should  promptly  get  thirty  days’ 
cells  from  Lejaune  for  currying  favour 
with  horrible  lies,  and  short  shrift  from 
the  mutineers,”  said  Michael.  .  .  . 

“Let  us  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord 
and  count  our  many  blessings,  my  breth¬ 
ren,”  he  yawned,  and,  at  that  moment, 


“Quite  as  much  as  you  are,  Schwartz,” 

I  replied. 

“I  am  fond  of  change,”  said  I. 

A  brief  silence  ensued. 

“Have  you  ever  seen  a  pig  die?”  he 
asked  suddenly. 

“No,”  I  replied. 

“Well,  you  soon  will,”  he  assured  me. 
“Feeling  ill?”  I  enquired  rudely.  I 
did  not  like  the  gross  Schwartz. 

“You  are  going  to  see  a  big  pig  die,” 
he  went  on,  ignoring  my  vulgarity.  “A 
sacred  pig.  An  anointed  pig.  A  striped 
pig.  A  promoted  pig.  Oh,  an  adjudant 

•  yy 

pig- 

“So?”  I  murmured. 

“Yes.  Monsieur  le  pig  is  going  to  be¬ 
come  Monsieur  Pork.” 

“And  you  are  going  to  become  Mon¬ 
sieur  Charcutier,  ‘Mr.  Pork-butcher,’  so 
to  speak?”  I  enquired.  There  could  be 
no  harm  in  knowing  all  there  was  to 
know  about  this  business. 

“Aha!  my  friend,”  growled  the  Ger¬ 
man,  “that  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
shall  have  to  cast  lots.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  minute  and  sat  be¬ 
side  me,  gnawing  his  knuckles.  He  was 
shaking  from  head  to  foot  with  fever, 
excitement,  or  diseased  nerves. 

“Do  you  want  a  chance  to  be  char¬ 
cutier?”  he  asked. 

“I  have  had  no  experience  of  pig-lcill- 
ing,”  I  answered. 

“Look  you,”  he  growled,  seizing  my 
arm,  "you  will  have  the  experience 
shortly,  either  as  pig  or  as  butcher.  See? 
Choose  whether  you  will  be  a  pig  or  a 
butcher.  .  .  .  And  tell  your  brother  to 
choose.  .  .  Meantime,  if  any  man  comes 
to  you  and  says  ‘pore,’  you  reply 
‘cochon.’  Then  he  will  know  that  I 
have  spoken  to  you,  and  you  will  know 
that  he  is  one  of  us.  See?  And  you  and 
your  brother  make  up  your  minds  quick¬ 
ly.  We  don’t  care  either  way.  There 
are  enough  of  us — oh,  enough.  .  .  .”  And 
as  somebody  approached,  he  got  up  and 
slouched  off. 

That  night  I  told  Michael  what  I  had 
heard. 

The  next  day  it  was  Guantaio.  I  was 
sitting  in  the  same  place  and  he  crept 
towards  me  purposefully. 

“Who’s  that?”  be  asked,  and,  hearing 
my  name,  came  and  sat  down  beside  me, 
as  Schwartz  had  done. 

“It’s  hot,”  he  said,  removing  Ids  kepi 
and  puffing. 

“It  is,”  I  agreed. 
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“Are  you  fond  of  hot - porcT’  he  en¬ 

quired. 

“Cochon!”  said  I  playfully. 

“Ah!”  he  replied  at  once.  “What  do 
you  think  of  it  all?” 

“I  never  think,”  said  I. 

This  silenced  him  for  a  minute. 

“They  are  ten  to  one,”  he  said  suddenly. 
“Ten  butchers  to  a  pig.  What  chance  has 
the  big  pig  and  one  or  two  biggish  pigs 
against  a  score  of  butchers?” 

“Ah !”  I  said  imitatively.  “What  do 
you  think  of  it  all?” 

“I  never  think,”  said  Guantaio,  with  a 
malevolent  smile.  I  yawned  and  stretched 
and  affected  to  settle  myself  to  slumber. 

“How  would  you  and  your  brother  like 
to  be  pigs  if  I  could  find  two  or  three 
other  pigs  to  join  the  big  pig,  and  the 
the  one  or  two  biggish  pigs?”  he  enquired, 
nudging  me. 

I  belied  my  statement  that  I  never 
thought,  and  did  some  rapid  thinking. 

Had  it  been  arranged  that  he  should 
sound  me  as  soon  as  Schwartz  had  hinted 
it  the  assassination  of  Lejaune?  Was  it 
his  task  to  find  out  whether  my  name  was 
to  be  put  on  the  “butcher”  list  or  on  the 
“pig”  list?  Were  all  those  who  did  not 
wholeheartedly  join  the  “butchers”  to  be 
.  shot  in  their  beds  on  the  night  of  the 
mutiny  ? 

Or,  again,  was  the  rogue  trying  to  find 
out  which  was  the  stronger  party,  and  did 
he  intend  to  betray  his  friends  to  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  if  he  thought  them 
likely  to  win? 

“How  should  we  like  to  become  pigs, 

you  say?”  I  temporised .  “I  should 

hate  to  be  butchered — shouldn’t  you  .J  ’ 

“Very  much,”  he  replied .  But  you 

know,”  he  went  on,  “I  have  heard  of  pigs 
attacking  men.  Taking  them  unawares  and 

eating  them  up . ” 

“I  should  hate  to  be  eaten  up  by  a  pig 
—shouldn’t  you?”  I  observed. 

“Very  much,”  he  agreed  again.  One 
does  not  want  to  be  slaughtered  by  butch¬ 
ers  nor  eaten  by  pigs.”  • 

“No,”  said  I.  “Need  either  happen: 
“Not  if  one  is  a  wise  pig— forewarned 
and  forearmed — who  attacks  the  butchers, 
taking  them  unawares,”  he  replied. 

“Has  the  big  pig  got  his  eye  on  the 

butchers?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  replied  Guantaio.  “Nor  have  the 

biggish  pigs.”  f 

“And  are  you  going  to  open  the  e>es  or 

the  blind  pigs?”  I  enquired.  . 

“I  don’t  know,”  answered  Guantaio.  And 
I  had  a  very  strong  conviction  that  he  was 
speaking  the  truth,  for  there  was  a  ring 
of  genuine  doubt  and  puzzlement  in  his 
voice.  At  any  rate,  if  he  were  lying  v  K'n 
he  said  it,  lie  was  lying  extraordman  y 

"That  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of 
the  plot  was  obvious,  since  he  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Colonna,  Gotto,  Vogue, 
and  the  rest  of  Schwartz’s  band,  and  had 
always  been  one  of  the  circle  in  lL 
recent  confabulations  and  mutterings  to- 

°  I  followed  the  excellent,  if  difficult,  plan 
of  trying  to  put  myself  in  Guantaio  s  place, 

and  to  think  with  his  mind. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  I  were  Guantaio, 
I  should  see  the  great  dangers  atte  * 
on  the  mutiny.  It  might  fail,  and  ^ 
■succeeded,  it  could  only  be  the  pic  tK 
terrible  march  into  the  desert-— a  ma 
doomed  men,  hunted  by  the  Arabs  and  by 
the  French  alike,  and  certain  0  . 

thirst  and  starvation  if  not  Fillet  . 


enemies.  .  ,  _ 

On  the  other  hand,  if  I  were  t  -  - 

cellent  Guantaio,  I  should  _  see  the  ad  ^ 
tages  attendant  upon  playing  1C  P£  , 
the  savior  of  the  situation.  Reward  and 
promotion  were  certain  for  the  ma 
saved  the  lives  of  his  superiors  and  the 
honour  of  the  flag,  and  who  preserved 
Fort  of  Zinderneuf  for  France  * 

course,  it  would  be  the  simplest  thmg  ^ 
the  world  for  Lejaune,  Dupre,  P 
Guantaio,  and  few  loyal  sqPP01  mutin. 
feat  the  conspirators  and  secur 
cers.  It  would  only  be  a 


ing  the  barrack  room^  at  night,  seizing  ^ 


arms,  and  covering  the  suspects  with  £ 
ttif  tnvalis'ts,  while  the 


rifles  of  the  loyalists,  while 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  DOGS  and  Pups.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  on  males  for  2  weeks  only.  Some 
ready  to  begin  training.  Write  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin,  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

TANCRED-CORNELL  STRAIN  —  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  at 
SI 6  per  100,  Postage  paid.  Hatching  eggs  $2 
per  setting,  postage  paid;  $5  per  100.  shipped 
Express  Collect.  WHITE  BLOOM  POULTRY 
FARM,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

RAISE  PRIZE  WINNERS  that  will  lay. 
Hatching  Eggs  from  our  quality  Partridge  Rocks, 
Columbian  Wyandottes,  Blue  Andalusians,  White 
Langshans,  Buff,  White  Minorcas,  $1.50  per  15. 
LONE  PINE  POULTRY  FARM,  Silver  Lake, 
Indiana. 

PORTER’S  BARRED  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Clucks,  hatching  eggs,  and  pedigreed  males  for 
sale.  Ten  years  New  York  Certified.  Circular 
atid  price  list  free.  Also  Certified  seed  potatoes. 
M  C  PORTER.  Adams,  N.  Y. 

1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  I,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  STEWART, 
Perry.  N.  Y. 

.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Parks  Strain  direct  hatch- 
tug  eggs  from  production  bred  hens.  $6  per 
100.  NORTON  INGALLS,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dcgs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

.  ■  ■■■ 

EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium. 
Pa. 

REAL  QUALITY — In  Light  Brahmas,  cock¬ 
erels,  hatching  eggs  or  chicks.  Brown  China, 
Goose  eggs,  $4.00  per  10.  KAUYAHOORA 
FARM,  Barneveld,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Leghorns  $12.00 
—100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00—100;  White 
Rocks  $15.00—100.  Mixed  $10.00—100.  Culled 
for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping  "  ‘  ’  ‘  ■  ~  - 

free. 

Box  A. 


live  delivery  guaranteed.  1  pay  the  ship- 
Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
JACOB  N1EMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  V  ermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $14 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $16 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $18  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN'S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  3 37. 

MAY  PRICES. — White  Leghorn  Chix.  Our 
own  production  bred  flock.  100  chix  $10.00;  500 
— $47.50;  1000 — $90.00.  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Penna. 

BABY  CHICKS — Single  Comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns  exclusively.  My  26th  year  breeding  the 
large  productive  kind.  Flock  average  50%  eg g 
yield  all  through  the  winter  months.  One  breed. 
One  quality.  One  price — $15.00  per  100.  GRANT 
MOYER,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  8c,  Barron- 
Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%r  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Tenna. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS — White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  14c, 
White  Wyandottes  15c,  Black  Giants  18c,  As¬ 
sorted  9c.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty, 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

CHICKS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c,  from  our 
free  range  flock,  100%  guaranteed.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

TANCRED  STRAIN  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn 
Chicks.  Best  for  production.  Circular  free. 
FREE  RANGE  POULTRY  FARM,  John  S. 
Barner,  Richfield,  Pa. 

BARRON  ENGLISH  White  Leghorns.  Chix, 
8  weeks  old  pullets.  A  high  class  breeding  farm. 
Circular.  MAPLE  ACRES  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J. '  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

BABY’  CHICKS — From  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00,  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.00,  Mixed  89.00.  Prepaid.  June  prices 
$1.00  less.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT,  White  Wyandotte 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  from  superior  heavy-laying,  farm-raised 
stock.  FISH  FARMS,  Mystic,  Connecticut. 


WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks 
11c  each.  Also  eight  week  old  pullets.  M.  W. 
DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Alammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Selleis- 
ville.  Pa. 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE — Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  PEKIN  Ducklings  — 
Quality  stock,  $30  per  100.  Order  now.  DIA¬ 
MOND  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  tor 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  Cockerel  eggs;  mam¬ 
moth  Pekin  duck  eggs;  pear  guinea  eggs.  LAURA 
DECKER,  Stanfordville,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  INDIAN  RUNNER  Hatching 
Eggs  $1.75—15;  $9— hundred.  MRS.  J.  CARL¬ 
SON,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

HATCHING  EGGS,  Buff  Orpington  $5  set- 
ting;  White  Leghorns  $3  setting:  R.  I.  Reds  $2 
setting.  O’CONNELL’S  FARMS,  R.  D.  No.  2, 
Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALEiMammoth  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  for 
hatching.  Strong  healthy  stock.  MRS.  STEV¬ 
ENS,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Cold  Spring-On-ITudson,  N. 


POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  l.ds.  Gamers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 

PACKACF°rsrappr  vL™US  RUOte  you‘  KM1'TY 
i  AuivACjIl  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 

bury  St,  Brooklyn,  jN.  Y.  Vater 

_ LIVE  STOCK 

_ _ Swine 

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White  Pigs 

from  large  litters  and  best  blood  lines  of  breed 
I.  B.  KlAIMEY  &  SON,  E.  Grcenbush,  N.  Y. 

REGIS  rERED  POLAND  Chinas,  Berkshires, 

aiesterWhites.Eight  week  Pigs,  Service  Boars. 
r.  11AA11LION,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

ATTENTION — DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma- 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re- 
qunements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
s,ent  to  yo«  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to' 
tree  MILKING  MACHINE  COM- 
I  ANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

,  CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc.— use  a 

Gillette  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 

A  postcaid  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnier 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA- 

CIUNE  CO  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
Proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIT  PLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 

fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business. 
Air  .rg  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
i ou  cun  woik  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome,  dhe  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
Valley  folder  and  get— our  farm  paper— “The 
Earth  ‘  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway’ 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 

240  ACRES,  two  houses,  30  registered  Terseys 
accredited;  electricity,  tools.  Near  schoo‘1,  con¬ 
crete,  town.  $15,000.  BOX  73,  Troy,  Pa. 

118  ACRES,  house,  basement  barn  built  about 
16  years,  40x80  ft.;  farm  practically  all  seeded, 
adapted  to  beans  and  potatoes,  3^2  miles  to  three 
-K.  R.  stations,  one  mile  from  improved  road 
due  to  come  by  farm  soon.  Located  near  Wat- 
V"*  ®en.  Price  $35  per  acre.  R.  S.  KEL- 
LOGG,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 

able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  fot  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
Wemake  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGR1CUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  WIDOW  with  boy  14  desires 
housekeeping  position  in  motherless  family.  BOX 
417,  c)o  American  Agriculturist. 


HELP  WANTED 


VOUNG  MAN  for  all  around  farm  work.  Ex¬ 
perience,  milking,  driving  team.  Wages  $50, 
hoard.  A.  WIESER,  JR.,  Maryland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 

o  LBS.  CLOVER  $1.10,  10 — $2.00.  Buckwheat, 
$1.00,  $1.75,  postpaid  3rd  zone.  HENRY  WILL¬ 
IAMS,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  —  To  Treat  Seed  Potatoes  —  — - ______  By  Eay  Inman 


9vANT  good 

SEED  POTATOES 

CERTIFIED, IF  POSSIBLE 

COBBLERS. OHIOS.OR  RURALS 
ARE  BEST  VARIETIES. 


I  Vi  HOURS  IN  CORROSIVE 
OA'  SUBLIMATE, 40Z.TO  30 6AL. 

of  water-to  KILL  SCAB 

•<XPOS£  To  INOIRECT  SUNUGHT  FOR 
TWO  WEEKS  BEFORE  PLANTING 
TO  START  GREEN  SPROUTS.' 

\Hi$  OiVES  .Aw  EAPLiE.R  H-AhVEST. 

DIO  TOU  BOYsY^ 6/EU.7VSEE,-  FIRST  ELMER 


SOAK  THEM 
POTATOES  UK6 


SOAKED  HE  WITH  A  POTATO, 
THEN  l SOAKED  HIM  -THEN  • 
SOAKED  ME  AGAIN  AND 

soaked  him  back- aV  we 

KEP’  RIGHT  ON  SOAKIN' 
TILL  W  E  GOT  Th'P'tATOES  . 
ALL  SOAKED  OP  • 


OKI  LEGUME  SQt>- 

TO  WHICH  20  LOADS 
OF  MANURE  HAVE 
BEEN  APPLIED. 

Plow  DEEP  AND  WORK  UP  PIN  E  / 


Plant  Pieces 

SIZE  OF  HEN'S  EGG 
6:20  BU. PER  ACRE 

GR-Eat  Scott. 

OSCAR- why 
THE  steam 
ROLLER  ?F 

'WELL  — 


LEVEL  AND 
SHALLOW  AND 
OFTEN  ENOUGH 
-CTO  KEEP  WEEDS 

DOWN 
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|  CLASSIFIED  ADS  | 

LUMBER— BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

Six  INCH  White  Pine  Bevel  Siding  or  Clap¬ 

boards— Some  knots,  but  excellent  value— New 
Stock- Regular  lengths--$25  00 •  per  thousand- 
five  thousand  feet  $100.00.  WHIP!  LE  13RCS., 
Inc.,  Lacey  ville,  Penna. 

DAIRYMEN  —  Spring  Paint  Catalogue  Ready — 

60  days  to  pay— Big  savings— Send  for  it  today 
STURTZ  BROS.,  296  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

CABBAGE  PLANTS.  My  frost  proof  cab¬ 
bage  plants  will  head  three  weeks  earlier  than 
home  grown  plants  and  double  your  profits.  Va¬ 
rieties:  Copenhagen  Market,  Jersey  and  Char¬ 
leston  Wakefield,  Succession,  Elat  Dutch  and 
Golden  Acre.  Prices,  by  express  in  quantities 
$1.00  per  1000.  By  mail  postpaid:  500  for  $1.25, 
1000  for  $2.25.  Tomato  plants  leading  varieties, 
by  mail,  postpaid:  500  for  $1.50,  1000  for  $2.50. 
By  express,  10,000  and  over  $1.50  per  1000.  All 
plants  wrapped  in  damp  moss  to  assure  safe 
arrival.  Prompt  shipments,  satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  P.  D.  FULWOOD,  Tifton,  Ga. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STOW  S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or- 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
b'lUW.  Mew  Haven,  Ct. 

DISEASE-FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  rasp¬ 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  238 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  leading 
varieties,  Earliana,  Stone,  Acme  and  Greater  Balt¬ 
imore  Tomato  Plants  100,  50c;  500,  $1."25;  1000, 
$2.25.  Portorican  Yam  Potato  Plants  500,  $1.75; 
1000,  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Packed  damp  moss,  sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga. 

OAl  STRAW  and  all  kinds  hay.  Clover  mixed 
especially.  Get  delivered  prices,  Carloads.  JAMES 
E.  DaNTE,  Jr.,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

“FROSTPROOF”  Cabbage  Plants  Ready — 
Copenhagen.  Succession,  Wakefields,  Flat  Dutch, 
Mail  prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed 
10,000,  $10.00.  Tomato  Plants,  Prepaid  500, 
$1.50;  1000,  $2.50;  Expressed  10,000,  $15.00. 

Well  packed,  good  delivery  guaranteed.  WHOLE¬ 
SALE  PLANT  CO.,  Thomasville,  Ga. 

HUMOROUS  Rural  Plays— Catalogue  free. 

HARRY  DOTY,  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS.— 20  to  32  ft.,  25c 

ft  Freight  paid.  A.  E,  FERRIS,  Inteilaken,  M. 
Y. 

BERRY.  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.’  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 

Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

DOLLARS  PAID  for  Old  Envelopes  hearing 
postage  stanfps  used  before  1875.  JOHN  GLAz^E, 
Erightwood,  Mass. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

EVERYTHING  PRINTED!  Promptly!  Inex¬ 
pensively  1  1*  RANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  i\iil£oid, 

New  Hampshire. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS,  ex- 
cellent  quality,  any  name  and  address  printed  on 
both,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Positively^  best  value 

known.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  IIOWIE, 

Beebeplain,  Vt. 

American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1927 

The  A.  A.  Tribe 


Lone  Scouts- 
Congratulations 

'  J  ’HE  following  Scouts  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Tribe  or  who  live  in  the  territory  that  it 
serves  have  won  honors  or  have  made 
progress  in  Scouting  and  we  congratulate 
them.  As  we  have  said  so  many  times, 
the  fellow  who  gets  the  benefit  and  fun  of 
scouting  is  the  fellow  who  goes  right  ahead 
with  the  scout  program. 

The  following  boys  have  won  the  title 
of  Lone  Scout  Organizer — Wilson  Hunt, 
Hudson  Falls,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  2 ;  Donald 
Bullis,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  R.D.  5 

The  following  Lone  Scout  has  won  the 
title  of  Grand  Councillor,  Smith  Austin, 
Stony  Creek,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  now  seventh  De¬ 
gree  scouts:  Samuel  Hughes,  Linesville, 
Pa.,  R.D.  3 ;  Elwood  Campbell,  Wyalusing, 
Pa. ;  Charles  Montgomery,  and  Earl  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Alburtis,  Pa.,  R.D.,  1 ;  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  705  Grand  St.,  Meehan icsville, 
N.  Y. ;  Lewis  Hoffman,  R.D.  1,  Stephen- 
town,  N.  Y. 

The  following  Tribes  were  recently 
chartered:  Iroquois  Tribe,  Whitehall, 

N.  Y.;  Charles  Youmans,  Chief;  White 
Eagle  Tribe,  Coaldale,  Pa.;  John  Bochorik,' 
Chief.  Quail  Tribe,  Webster,  Pa.;  Jack 
Upton,  Chief.  Sitting  Bull,  Quakake,  Pa. ; 
Darwin  Brill,  Chief.  Hiawathas  Tribe, 
Quakako,  Pa.;  Alfie  Bonovich,  Chief. 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


-- Boy  Scouts 

paper  during  the  war  of  1862.  Among 
these  magazines  I  found  the  old  lamp¬ 
lighter.  How  it  carried  me  back  to  my 
childhood,  when  we  children  were 
taught  how  to  wind  the  little  strip  of 
paper,  and  keep  the  vase  full  to  save 
matches. 

I  found  the  old  autograph  album, 
with  the  names  of  old  friends,  or  “Roses 
red,  violets  blue,  candy  is  sweet,  and  so 
are  you.”  As  I  turned  over  the  pages 
I  found  a  message  from  my  father,  writ¬ 
ten  when  I  was  a  tiny  girl,  “Never  do 
anything  but  that  upon  which  you  can 
ask  God’s  blessing  and  you  will  never 
do  anything  that  will  bring  father  and 
mother  sorrow.” 

The  day  wore  on  and  I  left  the  old 
garret,  with  its  hidden  treasures  and 
sweet  memories;  again  took  up  the 
household  duties  of  modern  times,  with 
its  electricity,  reducing  the  labor  on  the 
farm  to  almost  play,  the  telephone,  rural 
mail  delivery  and  the  radio  bringing  in¬ 
to  the  home  music,  science,  literature 
and  pleasures.  We  feel  almost  guilty 
with  our  luxuries,  when  we  think  of  all 
the  pioneers  gave  up  over  100  years  ago 
to  go  to  a  new  country  to  hew  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  man,  blazing  the  trail  for  civi¬ 
lization. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

rested  them.  Anyone  resisting,  could  be 
shot  as  soon  as  he  raised  a  hand. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville.  Pa. 

RHUBARB  ROOTS  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $4.00 
per  100.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 


DAHLIAS,  Gladiolus,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedges, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Ask  for  catalog.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  GARDEN,  Dansville,  N.  \r. 


PLANTS — Greater  Baltimore  Tomato,  which 
is  early  large  red  and  heaviest  bearer  known. 
Roots  damp  mossed.  Also  Bermuda  Onion  and 
leading  varieties  cabbage.  250 — 50c;  600  $1.00; 

1000 — $1.50;  5000 — $6.25.  Mailed  or  expressed. 
Assort  your  order  as  wanted.  Prompt  shipment. 
Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed.  PROGRESS 
PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
80c — 100;  $4.50 — thousand.  Gibson — Sample — 80c 
—100;  $5— thousand.  Cooper— Premier — Glen- 
mary — Big  Late — Jumbo— $1 — 100;  $6 — thousand. 
500  at  thousand  rate,  less  at  100  rate.  Champion 
(Everbearer)  3c  each;  50 — $1;  100 — $1.50;  1000 
— $10.  Plum  Farmer  (Raspberry)  10c  each;  25— 
$1;  100 — $2.50.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees, 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 
free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 
Y.  . _ 

5  MADERIA  VINES,  a  beautiful  climbing 
vine,  5  single  tuberose  and  12  choice  gladiolus 
bulbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  RALPH  BENJAM¬ 
IN,  Calverton,  Long  Island. 

FOR  SALE — Certified  Black  Cap  Columbian 
and  Cuthbert  Raspberry  sets,  prices  right.  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Marmsville,  N,  Y. _ 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  -  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

CERTIFIED  Ithacan  and  Upright  Seed  Oats, 
SI. 10  per  bushel.  ROBERT  KNAPP,  Preble, 
N.  Y. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$1.65  per  100  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


Seed  Corn 


Barley — Clover — Oats 


FOR  SALE — Alpha  Barley,  Victory  Oats,  Al- 
sike  Clover,  Marquis  Spring  Wheat.  C.  J.  BAL¬ 
DRIDGE,  Kendaia,  Seneca  Co.,  N.  Y. 


SEED  CORN— West  Branch  Sweepstakes- 
90  %  or  better  February  test.  State  College  bred. 
500  bushels  for  sale.  $3  per  bushel;  50  bushels 
or  more  $2.75.  F.  O.  B.  Montoursville.  Cash 
or  sent  C.  O.  D.  A.  L.  WINTER,  Moutours 
ville,  Penna. 


FOR  SALE— Seed  corn,  1925  crop,  Lancaster 
sure  crop,  tested  by  Farm  Bureau.  _  100  p.  c. 
germination.  O.  P.  TITUS,  Neshannny,  Pa. 


CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new,"  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. _ 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

DAHLIA  AND  _  GLADIOLUS  Bulbs,  select 
collection,  500  varieties.  Send  for  a  catalog; — 
it’s  free!  Get  a  trial  order,  12  dahlia  tubers,  mix¬ 
ed  varieties,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  $1.25.  THE 
MOOSE  DAHLIA  FARM,  Wayland,  N.  Y. 

25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  and  1  Scarlet 
Wonder,  biggest  red  grown,  6  inches  across,  for 
SI. 10.  L.  DEGLER,  Gladiolus  Grower,  1128 
Green  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 


SEED  CORN— Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Penna 
Dutch  King,  Improved  Learning  and  Eureka  En¬ 
silage.  Recent  tests  show  high  germination,  we 
guarantee  90%  or  better.  Price  $2.75  per  bu.  or 
$2. SO  in  five  or  more  bu.  lots.  .  Good  seed  corn 
is  scarce  so  order  at  once  to  insure  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  check  with  order.  CAYUGA  SEED 
GROWERS  ASSN.,  Dept.  1,  Moravia,  N.  Y, 

Seed  Potatoes 

SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All  north¬ 
ern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain.  Price 
$5  50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock  lim¬ 
ited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Lone  Scouts: 

I  am  writing  my  first  letter  to  the  Amer- 
ican  Agriculturist  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  scout  page.  1  am  14  years 
old  and  will  be  15  in  May.  I  just  passed  the 
1st  degree  and  am  working  on  the  second. 

I  am  in  the  1st  year  of  high  school.  I  trap 
a  little  for  muskrats.  My  brother  and  I 
have  eight.  My  brother’s  name  is  Ray¬ 
mond  and  he  is  almost  eighteen.  We  are 
forming  a  tribe  here'' and  have  received  5 
members  so  far.  \p/e  shall  have  a  log  cabin 
for  a  meeting  place.  I  write  letters  to 
scouts  and  would  be  glad  to  correspond 
with  other  scouts.  I  am  going  to  try  for 
the  booster  button.  In  high  school  I  take 
English  I,  Algebra  I,  Biology  I,  and  Agri¬ 
culture  I.  I  like  Agriculture  and  Algebra 
best. 

We  are  going  to  hold  a  scout  meeting 
soon  and  hope  to  get  a  tribe  organized. 
Well  I  must  stop  and  hope  I  will  get  a  few 
letters  from  Scouts. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

LLEWELLYN  ROGERS  (5  points) 

Harpersville,  N.  Y. 

*  *  4 

Dear  Brother  Lone  Scouts: 

1  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  myself 
and  my  surroundings.  1  am  14  years  old 
and  In  the  first  year  high  school.  I  go  to 
school  at  Dayton,  N.  Y.  I  live  on  a  farm 
of  284  acres  and  we  have  ten  cows  and  six 
horses.  My  father  gave  me  a  horse  for 
myself.  I  have  two  brothers,  one  is  a  lone 
scout.  I  have  five  sisters,  three  who  are 
Girl  Scouts.  I  like  the  Lone  Scout  column 
because  it  keeps  me  informed  about  other 
Lone  Scouts.  Some  ©f  the  rest  of  you  Lone 
Scouts  get  busy  and  write  me  a  letter  or 
two.  Scoutingly  yours, 

JOHN  POWERS, 

Dayton,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Ready  for  field. 
Transplanted  Golden  acre  cabbage  and  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  Lettuce  $S.A0  per  1000.  Ready  for  trans¬ 
planting  or  potting  in  cold  frame  or  hot-bed.  To¬ 
matoes —  Earliana,  Bonny  Best,  Jewel,  Stone, 
Matchless,  $3.00  per  1000.  Peppers — Ruby  King, 
Ruby  Giant.  Chinese  Giant  $3.00  per  1000.  Egg 
Plant — Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved 
$5.00  per  1000.  Salvia  and  Aster  Seedlings  $5.00 
per  1000.  All  plants  prepaid  by  parcel  post. 
PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


30  MILLION  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  plants — 
If  you  want  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  out¬ 
door  grown  plants.  Copenhagen  Market,  Wake¬ 
field-.  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Railhead.  Mail 
prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed  10,000, 
$10.00.  Earliest  of  All  and  Golden  Acre,  $2.00 
thousand.  Prompt  Shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  or  money  back.  J.  P.  COUNCILL 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russet, 
Rural.  Federal  Inspection.  DAVID  NEILEY, 
Standing  Stone,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Long^  bright  Burley 
for  cigarette  or  pipe,  5  lb.  $1.75,  ten  $e.00. 
Cigarette  case  free  with  10  lb.  _  Burley.  Best 
grade  chewing,  5  lb.  $1.25.  Smoking,  5  lb.  $1.00, 
Pipe  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pay  post¬ 
master.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1  50  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNli- 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

TOBACCO:  Manufactured  smoking  90c 

pound,  twists  90c  dozen,  cigars  $1.75  for  50c_nat- 
ural  leaf  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  when  .received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 

Kentucky. 


The  Old  Homestead 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

wagons,  to  open  up  a  new  home  on  the 
Western  Reserve  in  Ohio. 

Their  pleasures  were  many,  despite 
the  distance  and  mode  of  travel,  but 
they  were  wholesome  pleasures  enjoyed 
by  old  and  young  together.  There  were 
sleigh  rides  and  contests  so  courageous¬ 
ly  won,  and  corn  husking  after  the 
golden  grain  was  gathered  into  the  barn. 
How  those  young  men  would  work  to 
find  a  red  ear !  Sometimes  they  were 
found  guilty  of  smuggling  a  few  extra 
red  ears.  Youth  is  youth  the  world 
over.  Following  the  husking  bee,  the  old 
fiddlers  would  produce  their  fiddles  and 
the  barn  dance  was  in  full  swing,  with 
old  time  dances  we  love  to  hear  today 
over  our  radios. 

I  spied  an  old  chest  of  books,  some 
of  them  almost  as  old  as  the  house.  I 
carefully  delved  to  the  bottom  of  the  old 
chest  and  found  a  Bible  translated  from 
the  original  Greek.  Some  books  were 
so  old  the  date  was  defaced.  Carefully 
bound  were  farm  magazines,  published 
85  years  ago.  Some  of  the  newspapers 
were  published  on  the  back  of  wall 


Lejaune  alone  could  do  the  business  with 
his  revolver,  if  he  entered  the  room  while 
all  were  asleep,  and  shoot  any  man  who 
did  not  instantly  obey  any  order  that  he 
gave. 

In  fact,  I  began  to  wonder  why  Guantaio 
should  be  hesitating  like  this.  Surely  it 
was  to  his  interest  to  betray  his  friends? 

And  then  a  light  began  to  dawn  upon 
my  brain.  This  Guantaio  was  the  hench¬ 
man  of  his  compatriot,  Corporal  Boldini. 
Boldini  might  be  killed  when  the  mutineers 
killed  Lejaune;  for  hate  and  vengeance 
were’  the  mainsprings  of  the  plot,  and 
Boldini  was  hated  second  only  to  Lejaune 
himself.  He  might  not  be  given  the  option 
of  joining  when  Lejaune  was  murdered. 

Suppose  the  Boldini  party  intended  to 
fish  in  troubled  waters — for  a  pearl  of 
great  price?  In  other  words,  suppose  they 
hoped  to  do  what  they  had  certainly  tried, 
and  failed,  to  do  in  Sidi-bel-Abbes,  when 
they  had  induced  Bolidar  to  attempt  to  10b 
my  brother? 

Most  undoubtedly  these  rogues  believed 
Boldini’s  story  that  we  were  a  gang  of 
jewel  thieves  and  that  Michael  canied 
about  with  him  a  priceless  gem — to  which 
they  had  at  least  as  much  right  as  he  had. 
No — I  decided — Guantaio  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  was  a  knave  all  through.  Ue 
would  betray  anybody  and  everybody,  hie 
was  afraid  that  his  share  in  the  mutiny 
would  he  death,  whether  it  failed  or  not, 
and  what  re  really  wanted  to  do  was  to 
follow  the  course  most  likely  to  lead  bun 
to  the  possession  of  two  things— a  whole 
skin  and  a  share  in  the  jewel — unless  in* 
deed  he  could  get  the  jewel  itself. 

{To  Be  Continued ) 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  sr<£ 

ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  PrILe  _• 

VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jerse, .  __ 

WOOL— Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best 

prices;  we  furnish  bank  referep^,  oN> 

separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  EJLV  n 

Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  ■  _ . 

WOMEN’S  WANTS  _ _ 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  .aTfTr\yORK 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  rAlu 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. _ 

BARREL  OF  Slightly  qo’ 

containing  over  100  usefulWTNIKER  ]  R0Tji. 

paid.  Circular  on  request.  WIN  lixr.iv  o 

ERS,  Dept.  110,  Millis,  Mass. - - - 

SWITCHES— Combings  made  «P-  J*° 

EVA  MACK,  13  Mechanic,  Canton,  N, 
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Service  Bureau 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Do  Not  Fall  for  Unknown  Egg 
Buyers 

EGG  dealers  of  questionable  reliability 
are  apparently  on  the  rampage  again 
flooding  the  country  with  requests  for 
shippers  to  give  them  a  trial.  Every  mail 
brings  letters  to  the  service  bureau  from 
readers  who  have  received  shipping  tags 
of  this  or  that  firm  or  letters  of  solicita¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  typical  one : 

“We  have  the  best  outlet  for  quality  eggs 
In  New  York  City.  We  get  the  highest 
prices  and  therefore  can  pay  you  more  than 
you  can  get  elsewhere.  We  are  not  critical 
as  to  the  size  of  the  eggs  as  long  as  they 

are  good  in  quality.  By  that  we  mean  if 

there  are  a  few  smaller  eggs  mixed  in,  we 
will  pay  you  the  same  price  as  if  they 

were  all  large.  To  us  eggs  are  always 


Reward  for  Jailing  Chicken 
Thief  Replaces  Stolen 
Hens 

Dayton,  N.  J.,  April  11,  1927 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  check  of 
$100  which  I  received  on  April  9, 
1927,  as  a  reward  for  capturing  and 
convicting  the  chicken  thieves. 

I  feel  very  grateful  toward  you  for 
it,  and  I  certainly  do  appreciate  it 
very  much.  I  certainly  will  speak  a 
good  word  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  any  time  I  can  do  any¬ 
thing  for  you,  I  will  only  be  too  glad 
to  do  so. 

I  have  divided  the  money  between 
my  wife  and  daughter  and  it  gave  me 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  as  my 
wife  labored  hard  to  raise  the  chick¬ 
ens  and  was  very  much  disheartened 
when  the  thieves  carried  them  away 
at  night.  My  daughter  helped  me 
locate  the  thieves  by  driving  me 
around  in  her  car,  and  carted  them  to 
the  judge’s  office  at  twelve  o’clock 
at  night.  We  spent  several  days  and 
nights  looking  around  before  we  got 
on  the  right  road. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me,  and  my 
family  as  it  certainly  helped  us  out 
wonderfully. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  F.  BRABSTON. 


scarce  as  we  never  can  get  enough  for  our 
outlet.  Selling  in  large  quantities  enables 
us  to  handle  your  eggs  at  a  small  margin 
of  profit.  No  rommission  or  damages  de¬ 
ducted.  Check  sent  you  day  after  eggs  are 
received.  If  you  have  quality  eggs,  you  are 
losing  money  on  every  shipment  you  do  not 
ship  to  us." 

ihe  above  letter  was  sent  out  by  a 
comparatively  small  firm  in  New  York 
Lity.  It  is  not  licensed  and  bonded.  The 
credit  guides  give  it  a  very  low" financial 
rating  and  its  methods  of  doing  business 
are  not  recommendable.  The  above  letter 
says  as  much.  The  statements  are  ab¬ 
solutely  ridiculous,  for  there  is  no  firm  in 
New  York  City  which  can  say  that  it  has 
the  best  outlet  for  quality  eggs  and  in  the 
same  breath  say  that  size  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  and  that  mixed  lots  bring  just  as 
much  money  as  the  highly  graded  eggs. 

When  you  get  these  kind  of  letters 
ask  the  Service' Bureau  to  give  you  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  firm.  Do  not  risk  a  shipment. 


More  Auto  Service  Salesmen  at 
Work;  Now  in  Erie  County, 

N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Automobile  Owners'  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  have  salesmen 
'"our  locality  (Erie  County).  They  charge 
♦  u-  75  ^or  a  two-year  membership.  With 
this  they  promise  free  towing  15  miles,  dis¬ 
count  on  gasoline  and  oils,  discount  for 
repairs,  adjustment  of  claims  and  legal 
Protection.  Will  you  please  investigate  this 
fhd  tell  us  if  this  company  is  reliable  and 
it  they  will  live  up  to  their  guarantee. 

’JHHIS  is  the  same  old  “service”  bunk 
that  has  been  exposed  in  the  Service 
bureau  columns  so  many  times.  The  Auto¬ 
mobile  Club  of  Buffalo  writes  us  that  they 
have  any  number  of  complaints  about'  this 
organization,  including  the  failure  to  ob- 
tani.  the  proper  discounts  on  oil,  gas  and 
towing  service.  A  number  of  so-called 
association  service  stations  disclaim  any 
connections  with  the  association.  Usually 
!  us  service  is  sold  by  high-pressure  sales- 
who  swoop  down  on  a  section  and 
wave  just  as  quickly. 


Once  more  the  Service  Bureau  warns 
its  readers  to  sign  no  contracts  hurriedly 
write  the  Service  Bureau  first.  If  the 
salesman  says  there  is  no  time  to  lose, 
let  him  go.  Do  not  be  talked  into  parting 
with  cold  cash  unless  you  are  sure. 


Inspected  Hay  Avoids  Dealer 
Complaints 

!  am  in  receipt  today  of  a  check  of  $75.86 
from  F.  L.  Cressey..  At  the  bottom  of  the 
check  is  written  “payment  In  full".  J  am 
holding  the  check  till  I  hear  from  you.  I 
am  wondering  if  I  can  do  anything  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  car  No.  51064  which  he  settled 
for  last  July  and  now  deducts  $87.59  and  in 
this  amount  is  $27.32  which  seems  to  be 
marked  commission  on  resale.  This  was 
sold  to  him  on  draft.  I  am  enclosing  letters 
which  he  sent  me  today.  I  thought  they 
might  be  interesting  to  read  Just  to  finish 
up  the  correspondence  with  him.  I  expect 
you  will  tell  me  the  best  I  can  do  is  to 
take  this  check  and  be  thankful  I  got  as 
much  as  that.  I  certainly  am  grateful  to 
you  and  sorry  you  have  had  to  spend  so 
much  time  with  this  affair,  but  I  know  I 
wouldn't  have  gotten  anything  had  it  not 
been  for  you. 


'  |  'HE  Service  Bureau  is  particularly  glad 
*  to  have  been  of  service  to  our  subscriber 
in  this  instance.  Cressey  is  a  hay  dealer 
in  Boston.  Apparently  he  has  been  hav¬ 
ing  other  difficulties.  His  membership  in 
the  New  York  State  Hay  and  Grain 
Dealers  Association  has  been  discontinued, 
so  we  are  informed  by  the  Secretary,  be¬ 
cause  of  unsatisfactory  experience.  The 
National  Hay  Association  has  also  dis¬ 
continued  Cressey’s  membership. 

The  controversy  was  a  long  drawn  out 
affair  centering  around  one  car  of  hay  out 
of  thirteen  shipped.  The  dealer  use  the 
excused  of  poor  quality  to  back  up  his 
claims.  Much  of  the  arguing  that  ensued 
could  have  been  eliminated  had  our  sub¬ 
scriber  obtained  official  inspection  of  his 
hay.  Official  inspection  does  not  cost  much 
when  you  consider  an  entire  carload  of 
hay  and  it  establishes  a  definite  value 
around  which  other  values  can  be  based. 


Too  Speculative;  Keep  Away 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Auto¬ 
motive  Royalties  Corporation?  They  are 
sending  us  alt  kinds  of  literature  on  in¬ 
vestments. 

r  I  ‘HE  Automotive  Royalties  have  been 
A  mentioned  previously  in  the  Service 
Bureau.  We  exposed  this  proposition 
many  months  ago.  At  that  time,  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  New  York 
City  gave  us  some  very  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  those  connected  with  the 
Automotive  Royalties  Corporation.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  members 
of  the  concern  has  been  connected  with  a 
number  of  ventures  of  questionable  char¬ 
acter.  We  understand  these  stocks  can¬ 
not  be  sold  in  New  York. 

Obviously,  an  investment  in  Automotive 
Royalties  Corporation  securities  is  highly 
speculative,  and  therefore,  not  in  the  class 
endorsed  by  American  Agriculturist. 
Farmers  have  to  work  too  hard  for  their 
monej'  to  put  it  in  these  wild-cat  schemes. 


The  Service  Bureau  Could  Have 
Saved  This  Money 

QEVERAL  months  ago  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  exposed  the  Tourist  Wayside 
LeagueAof  Detroit,  Mich.  At  that  time 
it  was  stated  that  the  Detroit  Automobile 
Club  had  made  an  investigation.  On  that 
occasion, we  said  that  from  the  facts  fur¬ 
nished  us  by  the  Detroit  Automobile  Club 
and  the  Detroit  Better  Business  Bureau, 
we  could  not  recommend  the  Tourist  Way- 
side  League.  Among  other  things  it  was 
said  that  the  League  was  not  listed  in  the 
phone  hook.  Our  subscriber  informed  the 
League  of  the  report  received  from  the 
Detroit  organizations.  In  reply  the  League 
took  exception  to  the  statements  and  en¬ 
closed  a  page  torn  from  the  telephone 
book  to  show  it  was  actually  listed. 

Phone  Disconnected ;  Quarters  Va¬ 
cant;  No  Forwarding  Address 

Ihe  Service  Bureau  forwarded  this  page 
to  the  Detroit  Automobile  Club  and  in 
turn  we  received  the  information  that  this 
page  was  from  a  directory  over  six 
months  old.  One  of  the  officials  of  the 
Detroit  Automobile  Club  called  up  the 
listed  number  of  the  League  hut  was  in¬ 


formed  by  the  telephone  operator  that  the 
line  had  been  disconnected.  This  was  the 
same  reply  that  was  received  when  this 
same  party  called  the  same  number  about 
three  months  ago. 

According  to  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  the  so-called  offices  of  the  League 
are  vacant  and  the  U.  S.  post  office  de¬ 
partment  _  has  issued  the  statement  that 
the  Tourist  Wayside  League  has  left  no 
forwarding  address. 

Write  the  Service  Bureau  First 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  League 
could  _  recommend  various  wayside  inns 
that  it  has  attempted  to  list  in  view  of 
tue_  fact  that  it  made  no  personal  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  premises.  Accordingly  those 
who  paid  $24  for  the  service  they  never 
got,  are  simply  out  so  much  money.  They 
wrote  the  Service  Bureau  too  late.  In  the 
future  the  Service  Bureau  advises  that 
those  who  conduct  tourist  accommodations, 
to  think  twice  and  write  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  before  they  put  down  any  cold  cash 
or  sign  any  contracts.  The  best  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  tourist  rest  is  a  neat  appearing 


Promptness  Appreciated! 

Perry,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  27,  1927. 

I  hereby  acknowledge  receipt  of  yours 
of  18th  Inst,  containing  draft  for  $85.71 
in  settlement  for  my  accident  of  Decem¬ 
ber  28th.  I  never  carried  an  accident 
policy  before  and  I  at  first  thought  it 
was  too  cheap  to  be  any  gooa,  'but  I 
assure  you  the  money  came  very  accept¬ 
able.  I  suppose  I  can  take  a  new  policy 
by  paying  the  fee.  If  so,  I  will  forward 
the  money. 

G.  E.  COLEMAN. 

*  #  * 

Ellenville,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  24,  1927. 

Your  letter  of  the  10th  Inst,  received 
and  also  the  check  for  $30.00  covering 
my  claim  from  the  North  American 
Accident  insurance  Co.  I  am  fully  re¬ 
covered  from  my  accident  and  am  per¬ 
fectly  satisfied  with  the  settlement  the 
Company  made  me.  Also  I  think  the 
services  the  Agriculturist  fives  its  sub¬ 
scribers  would  be  hard  tcTbeat. 

HENRY  ELLSWORTH. 

*  *  * 

Glen,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  24,  1927. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  write  you  how 
grateful  I  am  for  your  splendid  service 
in  sending  the  check  for  $95.71  so  soon 
after  getting  the  doctor’s  report.  It 
sure  has  been  a  great  thing  for  me  and 
I  am  very  glad  to  acknowledge  it. 

FRANK  C'.  BELL. 


home,  attractive  surroundings  and  a  dig¬ 
nified  sign  inviting  inspection. 


Another  Blind  Man  Who  Can 
See  Dollars 

I  have  received  three  ties  from  Blind 
Brodie  of  228  Chancellor  Street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  He  also  uses  the  address  of  242 
South  3rd  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  I  should  send 
them  back  for  1  do  not  like  his  ties.  He 
wants  $1  for  them. 

'YVT’HAT  we  said  about  Necktie  Tyler 
goes  for  Brodie.  Our  subscriber 
docs  not  have  to  return  the  ties.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  keep  the  ties  until  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Brodie  calls-  for  them.  It  is 
said  that  Brodie  is  not  the  proprietor  of 
the  business  with  which  he  is  connected. 
He  simply  sells  his  incapacity.  It  is  said 
that  Brodie  is  not  even  totally  blind.  This 
is  incidental  however.  The  main  thing  is 
that  you  do  not  have  to  accept  something 
which  you  did  not  order. 

A  number  of  folks  have  sent  the  Serv¬ 
ice  Bureau  a  letter  received  from  a  legal 
representative  of  Necktie  Tyler,  asking 
pay_  for  the  ties.  Do  not  he  scared  into 
paying  for  something  you  did  not  order 
or  use.  Some  letters  were  received  even 
after  the  ties  had  been  returned.  It  is  all 
in  keeping  with  the  original  idea  to  get 
easy  money. 


Maple  Syrup  Buyer  Fails  to  Pay 
Bills 

THE  Service  Bureau  has  received 
two  complaints  against  E.  E.  White 
of  Phoenix,  New  York.  Both  of  these 
complaints  come  from  the  vicinity  of 
Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  in  both  instances 
Mr.  White  purchased  maple  syrup. 

One  complaint  goes  back  to  June  1926 
and  the  other  goes  back  to  April  1925. 
We  have  written  a  great  many  letters  to 
Mr.  White,  but  have  never  been  able  to 
get  an  answer  to  our  correspondence 
either  from  Mr.  White  or  from  any 
member  of  his  family.  We  assume  Mr. 
White  received  our  letters  for  they  were 
never  returned  by  the  postoffice  of¬ 
ficials. 


CHAMPION  NATIONAL  CHANGE 
WEEK,  MAY  1  TO  7 

INSTALL 

CHAMPIONS 

NOW 

Once  again  Champion 
reminds  you  that  to 
enjoy  maximum  engine 
performance  during  the 
next  twelve  months  you 
should  install  a  complete 
new  set  of  spark  plugs 
now. 

Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
year  to  insure  better  and  more 
economical  car  operation. 

This  is  true,  even  of  Cham¬ 
pions,  in  spite  of  their  world¬ 
wide  reputation  for  remark¬ 
able  long  life. 

If  you  have  used  your  spark 
plugs  more  than  10,000 
miles,  a  new  set  of  depend¬ 
able  Champions  will  restore 
power  and  speed  and  save 
their  cost  many  times  in  less 
gas  and  oil  used. 

Make  Champion  National 
Change  Week  your  yearly 
reminder  to  install  a  com¬ 
plete  new  set  of  Champions. 


Champion  X— 

exclusively  forFord 
Cars,  Trucks  and 
Fordson  Tractors 
—  packed  in  the 
Red  Box-— 

vluf  *  $240 


Champion  —  for 

trucks  and  cars  other 
than  Fords — packed 
in  the  Blue  Box- 
Set  of 
Four 


CHAMPION 

SparlCPlugs 

.  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


American  Agriculturist,  April  30,  1927 


CHICKS:  ouvREir 

$10  per  Hundred  &  up.  From  good 
wealthy  Free  Range  Stock.  Rocks,  Reds, 
Wyan.,  Leg.,  Mixed.  Send  lor  Circular 
ind  Price  List.  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

Longs  Reliable  Hatchery 

Millerstown,  Pa.  Box  12 


NEW  CHICK  PRICES 

«  Breeders  and  lovers  of  chickens  are  requested 
to  write  Immediately  for  COOLEY’S  SPECIAL. 
Low  Price  List  showing  special  discounts  on 
6  breeds  also  NEW  1927  CHICKEN  BOOK. 
40  NEW  PICTURES,  a  guide  to  HIGHER 
home  flock  EGG  YIELD  and  GREATER  PROF¬ 
ITS.  1  have  29  years’  practical  experience 
back  of  what  I  write  and  am  oldest,  iarg- 
teest  owner -managed  chick  hatchery  in  America. 
NO  CHARGE  for  booklet.  WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

ELOEN  E.  COOLEY,  62  Success  St.,  Frenehtown,  N.  i. 


Quality 

Chicks 


i  •  Better  weather  and  greater  fertility  are  aver- 

r*N*l  aging  up  my  hatches.  You  get  the  benefit  in 

eVVl  Jk  X  lVVO  more  Hiilpot  Quality  Chicks  for  your  money, 
ange  only.  The  chicks  live  up  to  what  I’ve  built  up — -the  Hilipot 

lity.  Order  Yours  direct  from  this  advertisement — Prompt  Delivery. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

. S3. 50  $6.50  $12.00  $57.50  $110.00 

...  3  75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

.  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

. 5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

6  00  11.00  22.00  107.50  210.00 

.  5.00  9-50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

;;;;;; . 5.00  9.50  is.oo  87.50  170.00 

Shipped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

0.  Money  Order. 

BOX  29 

Frenchtoum..  H. J  ^ 


200,000  Chicks  1927 

THE  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS... 


ONE  MATING  ONLY. 

. LOWEST  PRICES 

00  500  1000 


n  jiny  plljr'V'C hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
"nDl  >'*11  vivo  incubation  from  high  class 
orea-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buft  Leghorns,  An- 
eonas  $14.00  per  100:  Barred,  Buff  Bocks,  Black 
Mlnorcas  $16.00  per  100:  White  Bocks,  White 
Wyanuottes  $17.00  per  100:  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100:  Jersey  Giants 
$2o.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUMDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA.  «.  Y. 

Member  of  tbe  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


S.  C.  White  leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

"Thompson  Strain"  . 14.00  67.50  130.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Beds 

"Owen ‘b  Strain"  . 15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.00 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  di- 
'ect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree, 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Mat.  A.  White  Leghorns  . 

Mat.  B.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  1.  Reds  . 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed. 
Remit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P, 


May  Prices  25  50  100 

S.  C.  Leghorns  ....$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  _ 3.50  G.50  12.00 

Reds  .  3-50  6.50  12.00 

cks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

is  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
er  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  8, 
.,  McAllsterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


MAY  PRICES  100  500  1000 

Ferris  Strain  W.  Leghorns  $11  $52.50  $100 
Shelley's  Brown  Leghorns  11  52.50  100 

Basom’s  Barred  Bocks  13  62.50  120 

It.  I.  Reds  13  62.50  120 

Black  Minorcas  13  62.50  120 

Odds  and  Ends  0  42.50  80 

JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM  Richfield,  Pa. 


AMER1CANN 

"HICKERIES 


-  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 
Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 

Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
Catalog  free. . 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YO 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  1. 

Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer, 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25 
S  C  Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $3.50  $ 
S.C.R.I.Reds,  Wh.  &  Bd.  Rocks,  Minorcas  3.75 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  4.00 

^  iersey  Giants  .  7.00  1 

'  Heavy  Mixed  Chicks  .  3.50 

Assorted  (odds  &  ends)  mixed  chicks  .  .  3.00 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO 


Hollywood  Wh.  Leghorns.  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns . 7.25  14.00  07.00  lou.uu 

Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks,  Anconas,  . .  7.  ,5  15.00  .-.00  140.00 

Parks’  Rocks.  B  1.  Beds.  White  Bocks .  8.25  16.00  77.00  luO.OO 

Wh.  Wyandottes,  Butt  Orpingtons,  Blk  Minorcas . 18.00  87.00  170.00 

Brahmas.  Columbiao  Bocks.  CoL  Wyandottes . 11-Jo  22.00  105.00  200.(0 

Also  Blue  Andelusians,  Partridge  Bocks.  Write  for  New  Catalog.  Order  chicks  N0W;5%  more 
chicks  free  if  ordered  30  days  before  wanted.  Our  selected  Breeders  produce  exceptional  value 
chicks.  Bank  reference.  100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  We  hatch  every  chick  we  sell. 
r.kFRiES  BOX  214  GRAMPIAN.  PA. 


115.00 

05.00 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


^QUALITY 
?'<&/  CHICKS 

y  Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 

Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


STURDY  CHICKS. 
LEADING  BREEDS,^? 
BEST  BLOOD. 

9'/2c  up. 

WRITE 

TODAY. 


For  ? 

Poultry 

I  ^ 


From  high  producing  stork 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Dig  profits  for 

Qsi&Iity  2s  JSig-Yi— 
Fric®  Ks  Low 

100p  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FKEE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  eariy,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRFORT  HATCHERIES.  Bex  38,  Fairport.  N-  Y. 


a,QOO,dOO  AMERICAN  CERT'O-CULD 


itv.  Exhibition  and 
Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Sussex,  Spanish, 
International 


-ord  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quali 

>ck  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Bare  Breeds.  . 
lish,  Lakenfeiders.  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines, 

OSUNGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem. 
in  Onalitv  Mating*  a*  follows - 
REDUCEO  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  15TH 
ice*  on  25  50  100  5( 

'  Brown  Legiiorns  . $3.25  $6.00  $11.00  $5C 

Anconas  . .  4.00  7.00  13.00  61 

1  Orpingtons  .  4.25  7.50  14-°0 

White*  . - .  4.25  7.50  14.00  6 

’iiite  Minorcas  .  5.50  10.00  18.00  8! 

Bocks  B.  C.  Anconas .  5.50  10.00  18.00  8f  C0L0R 

[  $11  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  COLOR- 
reciated  Don’t  fall  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
Tbe  most  profitable  investment,  you  can  make  in  tbe  Poultry  field  right  cow 
BOX  F-5  GAMB1ER,  OHIO 


ALLEN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Finished  the  15th.  Del.  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a  toiSl 
rcore  of  1023  eggs.  High  bird  laid  256.  From  heavy 
producing  liens  and  pedigreed  males  from  229  to 
hens.  Also  BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS.  Officially  Whita 
Diarrhea  tested.  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  A.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE. 


CHICKS  FOR  MAY  POSTPAID 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . I’er  100  $10.0( 

S.  C.  Barred  Bocks  . Per  100  $12. 0( 

Mixed  Most  Light  . Per  100  $8.01 

500,  Jo c  less  each  chick.  1000,  lc  less  each  chick 

Order  direct.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  ClINK* 
from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  ef 
pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  Full 
J  in  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 
n  50  100  500  100° 

Anconas  . $6.00  $10.00  $47.00  $%  00 

31k.  Minorcas  .  6-75  lo-OO  %.00  1-0 

f  Minorcas  .  7.00  13.50  65-6JJ  ir.n  no 

<>•  Kock,.  (PC-33)  .  8  50  16.00  77.0^  1-00 

4:50  s.'so  40.00  is.oo 

iiicte  C.  6.  I).  You  can  pay  the  Postman  when  you  lece’.ve 

ad  and  save  time.  Bet . — Commercial  Bank. 

Jox  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


jSEMTURy 


xnjig-i|rn  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  fi 
the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  s 
,::cr."3.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  2 
Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  2^  ^0^ 

. £50  <lso 

rti;*:;::.- . 3.75  7.00 

100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are 
and '  develop  into  profitable  fowls. 

BOX  40 


15  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY  -wi  Jg 

100  500  1000 

$18.00  $87.50  $170.00  *yj**^S 

12.00  57.50  110.00 

13.00  62.50  120.00 

from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS. 
REDUCED  PRICES.  F„” 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1 
Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 
Barred  &  Wh.  Bocks,  Beds^ 
Jersey  Black  Giants,  25.  $5: 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chick: 
Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

May  prices  effective  May  2nd.  Place  your  ordti  no 
Everv  breeding  flock  Ohio  Accredited.  Quality  guara  Lf 
White 'Leghorns  $11,  Barred  Bock,  White  Bock,  K  . 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13;  White  Wyandottes  $110' 
Heavy  Mixed  $10.00.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $2i.O" 
hundred.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  m> 
Catalog  free  ,/ 

If  it  is  quality  that  you  are  after  place  your  o.def 
SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M.  Bucyn* 


If  better  ehbks  could  be  hatched  Tor  the  money  wc  would  be  hatching  them,  mere  are 
reason*  why  we  have  thousands  of  satisfied  customers,  and  that  we  have  never  been  able  to 
suo.lS  aH  the  demand  for  our  chicks  In  the  past  seventeen  years.  Our  reliable  clucks  possess 
high  egg  ^oducing  QUaHtieT  Send  us  your  order  aiid  you  will  be  another  one  of  our 

satisfied  customers. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalog  Free 

ombined  offer  on  clucks  and  brooder  stoves.  Wc  hatch  thirteen  varieties.  Fifty  Thousand 
ile  free  book  on  Chicks  and  Poultiy  with  each  order  of  $10.00  or  more. 

F.  HATCHERY.  NO.  MAIN  STREET, 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  C 

8c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfiea 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write. 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatcher^ 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free. 


bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 


catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd, 

Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh. ,  Br. ,  Blk.  Leghorns  . ■ 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brd.  lioeks  . - . 

Wh.  Bocks  K.  tk  8.  C.  Beds  . 

Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Bufl  Orpingtons  . 

Sll.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14c.  Assorted  Breeds  bach  He. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY  BO 


1000 
$100.00 
110.00 
110.00 
120  00 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 


For  1927,  Tanered  &  Barron  wn.  nn 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  J 
s  Bocks,  Beds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  <Vyar 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  » 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref-  *atu 
Bank.  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog- 
YKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  A  HA^"0f"j|V, 


25  50  100  500  1000 

$3  50  $6.00  $10.00  $47.00  $90.00 

3.75  6.75  13.00  60.00  115.00 

4  25  7.50  14.00  07.00  130.00 

4  25  7.50  14.00  67.00  130.00 

.  4.75  8.50  16.00  76.00 

.  4.50  8.00  15.00  72.00 

500,  $48;  1000,  $95.  Light  Mixed  foi 
$75.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
There  is  no  risk.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  .  „ - S4.75  $J.OO  $42.50 

Buff  and  BL  Leghorns  .  4.7o  9.00  4-.o0 

Anconas  .  5.25  10.00  47.50 

SC.  and  TU!  Beds  .  5.75  11.50  54.00 

Barred  Bocks  .  5.75  11. oO  54.00 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas  .  5.75  11.50  o4.00 

Buff  and  Wh.  Rocks  .  5.75  11.50  54.00 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  .  6.00  12.00  55.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
lioeks.  Prompt  shipmsnts. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


iipiliHpK  Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Beds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . 

mf  ‘  r  Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns 

flu  »  .  X  Wh.  Wyandols,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Bocks  . 

1-^ ;  0  <,  Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot,  Reds,  Bocks,  Wh.  Minorcas 

9  Wyckoff  &  Tanered  Wh.  Leghorns  . •  -  -  -  -  • 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $5.»0;  -100,  $10 
Broner3.  50,  $4.25;  100,  $3;  500,  $38:  1000,  ! 
attention  to  all  orders.  Kef.— Farmers  State  Bank. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  Box  R 


Additional  Baby  Chick  Ads  ort 
iges  8  and  9. 
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Will  You  Work 


It  You  Don’t  Watch  Out  You  Will  Take  Even  Less  in  1927 


IT  is  fairly  certain  today  that  New  York 
State  farmers  will  work  thousands  of 
hours  in  1927  for  each  of  which  they  will 
really  earn  a  wage  of  less  than  ten  cents. 
Will  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors  be  among 

that  number  ?  . 

A  farm  business  is  made  up  of  a  combination 
of  crop  and  animal  enterprises.  The  farm 
profit  is  made  up  of  a  sum  of  the  profits  on 
some  of  these  enterprises  and  the  losses  on 
others.  The  weather,  market  prices  and  various 
other  speculative  elements  enter  into  the.  cal¬ 
culation  so  much  that  the  usual  farm  business 
includes  some  things  each  year  upon  which  it 
loses  money.  Cost  account  records  on  farms 
almost  never  reveal  a  farm  business  which 
makes  money  on  all  its  crops  and  animals  in 
any  one  year.  This  is  true  also  in  most  city 
businesses  which  are  made  up  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  departments.  On  the  more,  successful 
farms  however  any  one  crop  or  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal  does  not  ordinarily  show  a  loss  con¬ 
sistently  over  a  period  of  years. 

Outside  of  those  losses  which  occur  as  a 
natural  result  of  the  speculative  natuie  of 
farming,  there  will  be  start¬ 
ed  in  New  York  State 
next  spring  many  crops 
which  because  of  per- 
rii  anent  natural  condi¬ 
tions  on  the  farms  where 
they  are  started,  will  be 
doomed  to  financial  loss 
from  the  moment  that  the 
plow  first  begins  to  turn  the 
soil.  These  represent  an 
economic  loss  of  human 
labor  and  a  loss  that  is  pre¬ 
ventable.  If  some  omnipo¬ 
tent  power  could  prevent 
the  planting  of  crops  on 
those  fields '  where  financial 
loss  is  inevitable,  if  some 
power  could  prevent  the 
feeding  and  handling  of 
those  animals  where  fi¬ 
nancial  loss  is  inevitable, 
then  thousands  of  men 
would  be  better  off,  eco¬ 
nomic  loss  would  have 
been  prevented  and  there 
would  have  been  removed 
from  the  back  of  agricul¬ 
ture  much  of  that  great 
burden  of  over-supply,  of 
farm  products  wr  h  i.c  li 
threatens  to  keep  the  prices 


By  C.  E.  LADD 

Director  of  Extension 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 

of  farm  products  low  for  the  next  decade. 

The  causes  which  make  this  loss  inevitable 
in  the  case  of  crops  are  chiefly,  infertile  soil, 
small,  ill  shaped  fields  which  require  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  labor,  steep  topography  which 
prevents  the  use  of  labor  saving  machinery, 
and  wet  land  which  can  produce  normal  crops 
only  during  dry  years.  In  the  State  of  New 
York  there  will  probably  be  cropped  this  year 
a  million  acres  of  such  land.  As  a  result  mil¬ 
lions  of  hours  of  human  labor,  that  most  pre¬ 
cious  of  commodities,  will  be  thrown  away. 

The  chief  causes  of  loss  in  the  case  of  ani¬ 
mals  will  be  the  retaining  in  herds  and  flocks 
of  individuals  which  because  of  breeding  or 
health  cannot  be  efficient  producers.  A  con¬ 
siderable  loss  will  come  from  poor  feeding 
and  poor  care.  This  loss  could  be  largely 
prevented  by  proper  culling  of  livestock. 

The  fundamental  thing  to  consider  in  the 
farm  business  is  to  make  human  labor  ef¬ 


",  .  .  .  This 
labor  can  be  used 
and  fertile,” 


Is  a  time  when  the  Individual  should  till  as  well  as  ever 
effectively.  This  will  be  fields  that  are  fairly  large,  level,  near  the  buildings 


ficient.  America  can  afford  to  waste  land  if 
necessary  to  accomplish  this.  The  labor  of 
human  beings  is  much  more  important  to  us 
than  are  the  acres  of  soil. 

There  are  many  acres  of  soil  that  are  so 
lacking  in  lime,  phosphorus  and  humus  that 
the  most  skillful  management  can  not  make 
them  pay  the  cost  of  tilling.  Farmers  have 
recognized  this  and  have  stopped  cropping 
over  four  million  acres  of  such  land  in  New 
York  State  alone,  during  the  past  forty  years. 
There  are  many  more  acres  that  should  be 
abandoned.  These  are  largely  in  the  high  hill 
sections  where  the  growing  season  between 
killing  frosts  is  shoA  and  the  distance  to  mar¬ 
ket  is  great.  Many  of  these  farms  have 
broken  the  hearts,  the  spirits  and  the  pocket- 
books  of  two  generations  of  farmers.  They 
are  the  bait  with  which  unscrupulous  real 
estate  agents  fleece  unsuspecting  city  folks, 
and  farmers  from  mid-west  states  who  do  not 
know  eastern  farm  conditions.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  not  all  hill  lands  are  of  this 
character.  There  are  many  hill  farms  in 
New  York  State  that  have  strong  fertile  pro¬ 
ductive  soil  and  will  be 
farmed  for  many  years  to 
come. 

In  general,  this  is  a  time 
when  the  individual  farmer 
should  till  as  well  as  ever 
those  fields  where  labor  can 
be  used  effectively.  This 
will  be  the  fields  which  are 
fairly  large,  level,  near  the 
buildings  and  fertile.  Those 
fields  which  can  be  tilled 
less  effectively  because  of 
distance  from  the  buildings, 
small  size,  poor  shape,  wet 
spots,  rough  topography,  or 
other  wise,  should  be 
worked  much  less.  This 
may  mean  turning  them  in¬ 
to  pasture,  keeping  in  hay 
continuously  or  in  some 
cases  simply  forgetting 
them  until  a  change  in  crop 
prices  or  the  cost  of  labor 
makes  it  profitable  to  farm 
them  again.  In  general 
the  trend  on  the  individual 
farm  and  in  the  State  as  a 
wdiole  should  be  towards 
better  tilling  of  the  best 
those  fields  where  fields,  less  tilling  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  14) 
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An  extra  Goodyear  value 

An  important  extra  value  you  get 
when  you  buy  a  Goodyear  Tire  is 
quite  outside  the  tire  itself. 

It  is  the  service  performed  for  you 
by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  makes  sure  the  tire  you  buy  is 
the  right  size  and  type  for  your 
car.  He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for  you. 

He  fills  it  with  air. 

Long  after  the  sale  he  continues 
his  interest  in  that  tire,  and  helps 
you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have 
to  deliver  maximum  results. 

This  service  means  cheaper  mile¬ 
age  for  you.  It  saves  you  money. 

It  is  an  extra  Goodyear  value  you 
ought  to  have. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Good¬ 
year  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  value  into  Goodyear  products,  and 
to  provide  facilities  so  that  the  user  can 

get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

• . . . . . . 

:  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  : 

:  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good-  ; 

•  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  * 

:  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  : 

l . . . i 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Home  Again 

A  Western  New  York 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  i927 


M.  C  Burritt. 


L_J  O  M  E  again! 

Never  did  green 
grass  and  big  trees,  and  rain  look  so  good 
to  me  before !  One  cannot  appreciate  the 
blighting  effect  of  a  continuous  deficiency 
of  rainfall  unless  he  has  seen  it.  It  seems 
to  me  now  that  I  will  not  soon  complain 
about  too  much  rain  again.  Without  rain 
nothing  worth  while  grows,  while  with 
too  much  rain,  al¬ 
though  there  may  be 
losses  still  there  is 
abundant  cover  for 
the  landscape.  Of  the 
two  evils,  mud  and 
dust,  give  me  mud ! 

Home  too,  ahead  of 
spraying  and  seeding, 
but  just  in  time.  We 
have  had  an  unusually 
dry  April  and- the  land 
is  firm  and  plows  up 
pretty  well.  Nearly 
everyone  hereabouts  is  plowing  for  oats 
or  in  the  orchard  but  only  one  farmer  so 
far  as  my  observation  goes  has  done  any 
seeding.  We  finished  plowing  for  oats 
today,  and  tonight  (April  16)  rain  is  fall¬ 
ing  quite  steadily.  It  is  the  first  in  weeks. 
As  it  is  fairly  warm  it  will  do  wheat, 
grass  and  the  soil  worlds  of  good.  To¬ 
morrow  the  earth  will  be  fresh  and  clean 
and  the  scent  of  real  spring  will  be  in  the 
air. 

Spraying  Time  is  Here 

Fruit  buds  are  swollen  and  beginning 
to  break  open  and  push  out  the  first  green 
'eaves.  This  means  spraying  in  a  day  or 
two  if  this  temperature  continues.  If  we 
can  have  two  or  three  days  more  before 
we  have  to  start  spraying,  we  will  have 
tlie  oats  sown  and  the  garden  planted  which 
is  what  we  would  like  to  do.  It  has  been 
a  good  spring  and  work  is  in  good  shape. 
A  cold  northwest  wind  off  the  lake  has 
held  back  vegetation,  and  this  fact  as 
usual  has  protected  the  fruit  buds.  It 
is  this  factor  that  makes  Western  New 
York  a  safe  fruit  growing  region.  It  has 
even  frozen  the  surface  of  the  ground 
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Farm  ana  Home  Falk 


lightly  most  nights 
foi  the  past  two 
weeks.  But  the  weather  has  been  fine  so 
that  brush  has  been  picked  up  and  burned 
wood  cut  up,  and  the  early  work  pretty 
well  done. 

The  fruit  blossom  prospect  has  become 
a  matter  of  interest  again.  While  it  does 
in  part  determine  the  volume  of  business 
and-  the  income  o'  this  region,  of  late 
years  the  price  has  been  a  more  important 
factor.  As  far  as  it  appears  now  the 
promise  for  a  good  fruit  bloom  is  ex¬ 
cellent. 

Fruit  Bloom  Above  Average 

Pears,  both  Bartletts  and  Kieffers  are 
budded  very  full.  Plums  will  apparently 
bloom  well  though  some  buds  are  killed. 
Many  peach  buds  are  killed  but  there  may 
still  be  enough  to  make  a  crop.  In  our 
own  orchards  the  apple  bloom  will  be 
good.  I  have  no.  observed  many  others 
as  yet.  Twenty  Ounce  are  well  budded, 
Kings  fairly  well,  considering  a  big  crop 
last  year.  Dutchess  are  full,  Wealthy 
light,  Northern  Spy  very  full,  and  Bald¬ 
win  full  except  where  they  yielded  heavily 
last  season.  On  the  whole  the  early 
season  indication  is  for  a  bloom  above 
average. 

Apparently,  very  little  seeding  has  been 
done  as  yet.  There  are  some  indications 
that  farmers  are  not  buying  as  much  seed 
as  usual  this  spring.  On  the  other  hand 
some  seed  agencies  have  done  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  this  spring.  Keeping  up  the  meadows 
and  especially  the  leguminous  hay  acre¬ 
age  is  important. 


The  campaign  which  has  been  conducted 
for  more  use  of  high  grade  fertilizers  is 
showing  results.  The  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  state  that  for  1926  commercial 
fertilizers  contained  more  plant  food  per 
ton  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
more  high  grade  fertilizers  on  the  market 
and  fewer  low  grade  mixtures. 
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Should  Property  Be  Assessed  at  Full  Value? 

Present  System  Unfair-Can  It  Be  Improved? 


THE  New  York  State  Tax  Department  has 
been  active  of  late  in  certain  localities  in 
raising  the  assessed  valuations  of  real 
estate  to  their  full  value.  This  has 
aroused  a  lot  of  discussion  and  some  animosity, 
and  because  of  the  great  importance  of  this  move 
fanners  not  only  of  New  York  but  elsewhere  will 
be  interested  in  some  of  the  facts.  The  purpose 
of  this  article  is  to  try  to  put  both  sides  of  the 
problem  of  raising  assessments  before  our  readers. 
Most  of  the  raising  of  assessments  that  has  been 
done  so  far  by  the  State  Tax  Department  has 
been  in  the  villages.  It  is  expected  to  visit  the 
farms  when  the  roads  are  better. 

Commission  Studies  Assessments 

There  is  no  question  that  the  present  system 
of  valuations  of  real  estate  is  very  unfair.  For 
some  years  the  State  Tax  Commission  has  been 
collecting  prices  and  comparing  them  with  the 
assessed  valuations  of  real  property.  The  dif¬ 
ferences  even  within  the  same  township  are 
astonishing.  One  man  may  have  property  assessed 
for  nearly  all  of  its  sales  value  while  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  property  on  one  side  of  him  is  assessed  for 
only  one-half  its  value  and  the  neighbor’s  on  the 
other  side  assessed  at  one-third.  These  men  with 
the  high  assessed  valuations  are  not  only  paying 
their  own  taxes  but  the  other  fellow’s  share  too. 
As  Kendrick  of  Cornell  points  out,  boards  of 
equalization  may  straighten  out  some  of  these  in¬ 
equalities  between  counties  and  towns .  but  they 
cannot  correct  injustice  between  localities  or  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  same  localities. 

Well,  you  may  say,  how  will  raising  the  as¬ 
sessments  to  their  full  value  help  correct  unfaii- 
ness?  The  answer  is,  if  it  is  done  fairly  and 
honestly  all  taxpayers  will  be  put  on  the  same 
basis  and  all  will  pay  taxes  according  to  the 


property  they  own.  In  the  past,  many  times  the 
man  who  has  had  the  best  pull  or  the  most,  in¬ 
fluence  has  often  been  able  to  keep  his  valuations 
down  and  pay  the  least  taxes.  Business  concerns 
and  corporations  have  made  it  a  big  point  of  their 
work  to  fight  all  raises  in  their  assessed  valuations. 
Therefore,  it  has  often  happened  that  the  men  who 
were  most  able  to  pay  were  the  ones  often  .who 
paid  the  least.  This  has  been  the  case  many  times 
of  property  holders  in  the  villages.  The  village 
people  have  given  more  attention  to  fighting  raises 
in  their  valuations  and  often  have  been  closer  to 
the  officers  and  therefore  have  carried  more  in¬ 
fluence. 

Most  tax  assessors  are  honest  but  it  is  hard 
work  to  resist  the  appeal  ofa  friend  or  close  as¬ 
sociate  that  his  assessment  be  kept  down,  and  it 
is  especially  hard  when  the  assessors  have  no 
standard  to  go  by  and  must  set  the  valuations,  by 
guess  work.  The  State  Tax  Department  claims 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  full  valuation  of 
property  by  setting  it  as  near  as  possible  to  what 
the  property  will  bring  with  a  willing  seller  and 
a  willing  buyer.  This  measurement  seems  a  little 
weak  to  us.  Unless  the  property  is  actually 
sold,  who  is  going  to  say  what  a  willing  buyer 
will  give  for  it  or  what  a  willing  seller  will  let  it 
go  for? 

Experts  Will  Appraise  Large  Plants 

On  the  other  hand,  by  comparing  it  with 
what  thousands  of  other  pieces  of  similar  property 
have  sold  for  in  recent  years,  probably,  some,  kind 
of  a  standard  can  be  arrived  at  which  will  be 
better  than  the  present  one  or  assessing  one  man’s 
property  by  guess  work  at  50  per  cent  of  its 
value,  another  at  60  per  cent,  etc. 

In  raising  the  assessment  to  full  values,  the  new 
valuations  were  made  by  local  assessors  assisted 
by  a  representative  of  the  State  lax  Department, 


except  for  the  valuations  of  corporations  like  the 
Borden’s  milk  plants  and  other  manufactories. 
On  these,  the  appraisals  were  made  by  a  special 
engineer  from  the  State  Department.  Appraisals 
of  public  utilities  like  the  railroad,  telephone  and 
telegraph  properties  are  made  by  professional  ap¬ 
praisers.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  is 
more  likelihood  of  getting  fair  valuations  on  these 
large  properties  than  has  been  possible  heretofore 
so  that  these  larger  corporations  will  help  to  pay 
a  larger  share  of  the  local  and  state  taxes. 

More  State  Money  for  County 

Another  argument  advanced  by  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  in  assessing  at  full  value  is  that  it  will  give 
counties,  towns  and  school  districts  more  state 
money.  Under  the  present  system,  the  state  re-¬ 
fuses  to  accept  the  low  valuations  as  a  basis  of 
the  state’s  share  of  town  and  county  taxes.  For 
example,  in  one  small  rural  county  the  local  as¬ 
sessors  put  the  valuation  of  the  county,  at  $17,- 
363,637  for  1926.  The  state  appraisers  de¬ 
termined  that  this  was  only  65  per  cent  of  the 
full  value.  From  similar  determinations  in  all 
other  counties  it  was  found  that  the  percentage 
of  valuation  for  the  whole  state  was  82  per  cent 
of  the  full  value.  To  equalize  the  share  of  this 
county’s  dues  to  the  state  with  those  of  other 
counties,  the  Tax  Department  arbitrarily  added 
the  sum  of  $4,612,230  to  the  valuation  as  given 
by  local  assessors,  raising  the  valuation  to  $21,- 
975,867,  which  is  82  per  cent  of  the  full  value. 
Then  the  state  made  the  county  pay  its  state  tax 
on  the  basis  of  this  raised  valuation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  state  came  to  pay  back  this 
county’s  share  of  the  state  taxes,  •  it  took  the 
local  assessor’s  low  valuation  as  the  basis  for  this 
payment  and  returned  to  the  county  $13,659.50 
(■ Continued  on  page  9) 


New  York  Dairymen  Fighting  Western  Milk  Menace 

Two  Thousand  North  Country)  Farmers  Demand  Chance  to  Supply  Own  Markets 

By  L.  N.  FULLER 


THE  threatened  invasion  of  western 
milk  in  the  New  York  market  was 
thoroughly  discussed  at  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  attended  by  fully  2,000  farmers 
and  business  men  of  Northern  New  York  held 


York  from  Canada  until  sanitary  conditions 
were  investigated  and  he  also  stated  that  no 
dation.  He  pointed  out  that  under  the  plan  milk  would  be  shipped  from  further  west  un- 
of  the  Unity  Producers  Association  the  New  til  conditions  were  investigated. 


York  milk  shed  is  divided  into  24  sections, 


in  Watertown  Saturday,  April  23.  It  was  by  each  section  having  one  represent* ive  I  had 
all  means  the  largest  gathering  of  its  kind  a  long  conference  with  D: r  Harris  in  Few 
ever  held  in  this  section  and  it  is  planned  to  York  this  week,  said  Mr.  Com.  After  the 

hold  similar  mass  meetings  _ _ _ 

throughout  the  New  York  milk 
shed  in  order  that  the  facts  of  the 
situation  may  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  dairymen  and  busi¬ 
ness  men. 

It  was  voted  to  present  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  Mayor  Walker  of  New 
York  and  Health  Commissioner 
Harris,  requesting  them  to  give 
the  farmers  of  New  York  State  an 
opportunity  to  furnish  New  York 
city  with  milk  without  going  to  the 
western  states.  The  petition  points 
out  that  a  dairymen’s  committee 
has  been  formed  to  bring  about  the 
unification  of  all  the  producer 
groups  into  one  organization.-  A 
second  petition  pointed  out  that 

the  dairy  farmers  of  New  York  _ ___ _ 

State  had  been  bringing  their  pro-  - - - 

duction  up  to  the  present  standard  .  .  .  ,  ,T  tt  •  ^ 

over  a  period  of  25  years,  and  that  they  are  in  interview  it  appeared  that  Mr.  .  arris  a 
a  position  to  supply  the  New  York  market  if  intimation  that  the  western  milk  menace  wi 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  C.  Fred  Bos-  invade  New  York  City  at  t  e  piesen  ime. 
hart,  president  of  the  Sheffield  Producers’  As-  Dr.  Harris  has  been  misrepresented  to  the 
sociation,  announced  that  he  had  an  appoint-,  farmers.  He.  knows  that  e  armers 

ment  for  a:  personal  interview  with  Mayor  been  antagonistic  to  him  and  ie  as 

Walker  this  week  and  that  he  would  present  represented  through  false  statements.  lie 

the  petition  at  that  time.  wants  &ood  milk  and  he  wants  enough  of  it. 

Truman  Cole  of  Little  Falls,  spoke  on  be-  He  does  not  care  where  it  comes  from.  e 
half  of  the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Producers’  Asso-  said  that  no  milk  would  be  admitted  o  1  ew 


Can  You  Hold  Your  Milk  Markets? 

THE  news  in  this  article  is  of  importnee -to  every  dairyman  in 
the  New  York  milk  shed.  The  next  two  or  three  years 
will  determine  milk  marketing  policies  that  will  affect  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Eastern  dairymen  for  a  generation  to  come.  _ 

Two  great  marketing  problems  are  before  us.  First,  are  dairy¬ 
men  going  to  be  able  to  adjust  production  in  this  section  to  meet 
the  quality  and  quantity  demands  of  the  New  York  City  market? 
Second,  are  Eastern  dairymen  going  to  be  able  to  organize  them¬ 
selves  so  as  to  protect  their  interests  in  the  market  and  keep  the 
costs  of  marketing  down  so  that  they  will  receive  their  just  share 
of  the  prices  paid  by  the  consumer? 

Both  of  these  great  questions  must  be  answered  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers  themselves.  Watch  the  columns  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  all  the  information  and  facts  that  can  be  gathered 
which  will  help  you  to  reach  the  proper  answers  to  these  vital 
marketing  questions. — The  Editors. 


We  cannot  produce  milk  for  New  York 
city  at  the  price  we  are  getting.  I  told  Dr. 
Harris  that  we  could  give  him  all  the  milk  he 
wants  next  fall  and  winter  if  we  are  given  the 
price.  Dr.  Harris  and  I  talked  rela- 

- -  tive  to  increase  the  price  one 

cent  a  quart  to  the  consumers  in 
New  York  city.  I  told  him  that 
this  would  aid  the  cause  greatly, 
but  whether  it  was  sufficient  I  did 
not  know.” 

Mr.  Cole  at  this  point  read  a 
statement  which  Dr.  Harris  dic¬ 
tated  to  his  secretary  and  it  con¬ 
tains  the  substance  of  his  views 
^entatitvely  expressed  on  the  milk 
situation.  Dr.  Harris  urged  that 
all  the  milk  producers  be  united  in 
one  single  organization.  This 
would  enable  them  to  deal  col¬ 
lectively  with  the  health  agencies. 
He  advocated  that  milk  be  declar¬ 
ed  a  public  utility,  so  that  it  would 
not  be  an  article  of  commerce  in 

- -  which  any  one  could  deal  as  a 

broker,  adding  merely  to  the  cost. 
Dr.  Harris’  statement  follows : 

“Declaring  milk  a  public  utility  would,  if 
the  law  be  properly  worded,  guard  the  produc¬ 
er  as  well  as  the  consumer.  There  are  two 
factors  in  this  situation  (a)  the  producers  who 
ought  to  be  united  for  mutual  service  and  col¬ 
lective  action  without  any  thought  in  mind  to 
exercise  arbitrary  powers  that  are  subversive 
of  the  public  interests,  (b)  the  distributor,  who 
( Continued  on  page  10) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Teach  me  to  feel  another’s  woe; 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 

That  mercy  I  to  others  show ; 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

— Pope. 

*  *  * 

SENATOR  Arthur  Capper,  Publisher  of 
several  Standard  Farm  Papers,  said  re¬ 
cently:  “The  first  step  in  working  out  the  tax 
problem  should  be  to  stop  increasing  the 
30  billions  of  tax  exempt  wealth  now  in  exist¬ 
ence.  We  should  cease  to  add  1*4  billions  to 
it  yearly  through  issuing  more  and  more  tax 
free  bonds.  I  his  is  a  prime  cause  of  our  rapid¬ 
ly  advancing  state  and  local  taxes  and  of  the 
heavy  increase  of  our  bonded  debt.” 

Senator  Capper  has  put  his  finger  squarely 
on  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  tax  troubles. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  to  you  as  a  taxpay¬ 
er  if  all  exempted  property  paid  its  just  share 
for  government  support ! 

*  *  * 

TPIE  Michigan  State  legislature  is  consider¬ 
ing  more  drastic  laws  to  control  chicken 
thieving  in  that  state.  Every  state  needs  more 
effective  laws  and  the  enforcement  of  the  same 
to  protect  farmers  from  all  kinds  of  petty 
thieving,  including  that  done  by  automobilists. 

The  Farm  Bureau  in  New  York  State  and 
the  State  police  have  been  doing  some  very 
effective  work  in  protecting  farm  produce. 
American  Agriculturist  is  cc^operating  by 
offering  substantial  rewards  for  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  chicken  thieves. 

*  *  * 

PAY  no  attention  to  the  dunning  letters 
which  you  receive  from  necktie  concerns 
and  their  lawyers  who  have  shipped  you,  un¬ 
solicited,  their  merchandise  through  the  mail. 
Let  them  come  and  get  their  stuff  if  they  want 
it.  Otherwise,  our  advice  is  to  forget  about  it 
and  the  better  you  forget  it  the  more  quickly 
this  nuisance  can  be  stopped. 

*  %  * 

IN  a  survey  to  determine  the  farmers’  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  made  with  the  cooperation  of 
nearly  3,000  farm  families  scattered  all  over 
the  United  States,  Kirkpatrick  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  found  that 
the  average  time  for  reading  and  resting  of 
men  on  the  farms  is  2.6  hours  a  day  while 
that  for  farm  women  is  2.7  hours  a  day.  With 


this  fact  before  us,  what- has  become  of  the  old 
saying  that  “man’ works  from  sun  to  sun  but 
woman’s  work  is  never  done”? 

We  have  just  been  pointing  this  out  to  Aunt 
Janet  with  much  glee,  as  proof  that  men  real¬ 
ly  work  harder  than  women,  but  she  made  the 
usual  typical  woman’s  answer  of,  “Well,  what 
difference  does  one-tenth  of  an  hour  a  day 
make  anyway?” 

♦  *  * 

HE  newspapers  state  that  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  big  development  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  artificial  silk  from 
cornstalks.  It  is  claimed  that  a  new  process 
has  been  found  making  it  practical  to  utilize 
cornstalks  and  that  factory  sites  are  now  being 
considered  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Every  farmer  will 
hope  that  these  reports  are  true.  Some  other 
source  for  paper  will  stop  the  tremendous  drain 
on  our  forest  reserves  and  if  cornstalks  can  be 
used  it  will  greatly  increase  the  value  of  one 
of  our  leading  crops. 

*  *  * 

HERE  is  no  one  who  loves  the  beauty  of 
the  rural  countryside  who  does  not  regret 
the  marring  of  this  beauty  through  outdoor 
advertising.  Someone  has  well  said  that  we 
are  becoming  known  no  longer  as  “America, 
the  Beautiful”  but  as  “America,  the  Cheap  and 
the  Ugly”. 

We  believe  in  advertising.  It  is  one  of  the 
leading  businesses  in  the  world  and  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  spread  of  education.  But  we  do  not 
believe  that  advertising  should  be  allowed  on 
our  buildings,  our  trees  and  our  fields. 


Federal  Land  Banks  Well  Managed 

ONE  hundred  million  dollars  in  Federal 
Land  Bank  bonds  just  sold  were  bought 
very  quickly  at  a  premium  of  one  and  one- 
fourth  points.  More  than  this,  so  well  are 
these  bonds  regarded  that  they  bore  the  lowest 
rate  of  interest  the  banks  have  been  able  to 
obtain  since  they  were  established  ten  years 
ago  this  spring— 4 per  cent.  This  is  to  the 
farmer’s  advantage  because  the  lower  the  in¬ 
terest  rate  on  the  bonds  the  less  interest  the 
farmer  will  have  to  pay  on  his  mortgage  se¬ 
cured  from  the  Federal  Bank. 

Some  idea  of  the  service  rendered  bv  the 
twelve  Federal  Land  Banks  of  the  United 
States  may  be  had  when  we  know  that  they 
now  have  long  term  loans  on  first  farm  mort¬ 
gages  of  about  $1,180,000,000,  making  them, 
with  the  4,665  national  farm  loan  associations, 
the  largest  mortgage  svstem  in  the  world,  ac¬ 
commodating  about  380.000  farmers.  Full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  these  hanks  serve  farm¬ 
ers  by  loans  made  upon  mortgages  may  be  had 
through  the  Land  Bank  in  your  section,  vour 
county  agricultural  agent,  or  the  Service  Bu¬ 
reau  of  American  Agriculturist. 


A  Way  to  Reduce  School  Taxes 

“In  reading  the  editorials  of  April  16th  the  one 
‘Tax  Reduction  Proposal’  strikes  me  as  fine.  You 
mention  the  Granges.  Why  not  work  through  the 
Home  Bureaus  too  for  you  know  they  are  much  in¬ 
terested  in  child  training.  I  am  trustee  of  our  local 
school  and  looking  to  save  our  taxes  and  also  to 
hav~  a  good  school. — H.  H.  W.” 

THE  editorial  referred  to  explained  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  A.  S.  Goss,  State  Master  of 
Washington  Grange,  who  proposed  that  the 
national  government  should  pay  to  the  treas¬ 
urer  of  each  school  district  in  the  United 
States  ten  cents  a  day  for  each  scholar  attend¬ 
ing  school  jn  that  district  and  fiftv  cents  a  day 
for  every  teacher  on  duty  in  schools  of  that 
district.  The  funds  for  such  purpose  should 
be  derived  from  income  taxes  Tind  inheritance 
taxes.  As  our  correspondent  suggests,  we 
would  like  to  see  the  Home  Bureaus  as  well  as 
the  Granges  and  every  other  farm  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  for  that  matter,  every  farmer  and 
farm  woman,  take  up  this  proposal  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  giving  it  thorough  study  and 
consideration. 

The  only  possible  objection  we  can  see  to  it 


is  that  it  might  possibly  centralize  more  au¬ 
thority  over  the  schools  in  the  national  <r0vJ 
eminent.  We  believe  that  this  danger  is  more 
than  offset,  however,  by  the  increased  strength 
the  additional  money  would  give  to  the  small 
rural  schools.  Many  of  them  are  just  about  at 
the  end  of  their  rope  because  the  farmers  in 
many  small  districts  are  no  longer  able  to  car¬ 
ry  the  ruinous  school  taxes.  Some  more  help 
from  either  the  State  or  the  nation  would  make 
it  possible  to  keep  many  rural  schools  that 
otherwise  would  have  to  close.  The  Federal 
government  could  stand  this  expense  and 
never  feel  it,  and  the  tax  for  it  would  be  put 
where  it  belongs,  on  incomes  instead  of  on  real 
estate. 

We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers 
and  know  what  they  think  about  this  pro¬ 
posal. 


When  the  Levees  G-ive  Way 

F  you  have  been  reading  Burritt’s  stories 
about  his  trip  to  Mexico,  you  will  remember 
how  he  was  impressed  when  he  saw  the  great 
levees  at  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Mississippi 
where  the  mighty  river  itself  was  actually 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  farm  land. 
Burritt  said  that  it  looked  dangerous,  but  he 
supposed  it  was  not  very,  because  there  had 
not  been  a  break  in  the  levees  in  many  years. 

It  is  a  rather  strange  coincidence  that  some 
of  the  greatest  floods  of  this  generation  should 
break  through  these  levees  so  soon  after  what 
Burritt  said  about  them.  Few  of  us  realize 
what  these  floods  are  doing  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  On  April  26th  the  papers  reported 
that  many  towms  had  been  inundated,  at  least 
100  drowned  or  killed,  and  240,000  people  made 
homeless.  The  property  damage  is  estimated 
at  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  million 
dollars.  The  levees  are  giving  way  and  more 
than  9,000  square  miles,  of  land  have  been 
flooded.  The  Federal  government  is  taking 
charge  of  the  situation  and  is  rushing  relief  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Herbert  Janvrin  Browne  has  said  many 
times  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  years  as  far  as  weather  conditions  are 
concerned  that  has  occurred  in  a  half  century. 
With  the  recent  unusually  hot  days  followed 
by  freezing  weather,  with  snowstorms  and 
blizzards  in  the  Northwest,  and  with  the 
floods  in  the  Mississippi*  Valley,  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  Mr.  Browne  knows  what  he  is  talk¬ 
ing  about. 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

OU  will  see  what  at  least  one  friend  thinks 
of  the  stories  I  tell  in  this  corner  by  the 
following  paragraph  he  wrote  me  in  sending 
in  his  story: 

“Perhaps  this  little  ‘dog  yarn’  may  be  a 
big  enough  lie  to  be  of  use  on  your  chestnut 
page  some  day.” 

Here’s  the  story  he  sent : 

A  farmer  and  a  sportsman  were  talking 
about  their  dogs  one  day  when  the  discussion 
grew  pretty  warm  as  to  the  merits  of  each 
dog.  The  farmer’s  dog  was  a  good  cow  and 
watch  dog  while  the  sportsman  allowed  that 
his  was  an  unusually  intelligent  dog.  He 
claimed  his  dog  could  drive  cows  but  was  bet¬ 
ter  still  at  hunting. 

“Any  time,”  said  the  sportsman,  “that  I  go 
out  hunting  for  birds  or  rabbits  I  just  mention 
the  kind  of  game  to  the  dog  and  that  is  what 
he  will  hunt,  when  he  sees  I  have  my  shot 
gun.  But  if  I  pick  up  my  rifle  he  will  hunt 
nothing  but  deer.  So  one  day  I  just  thought 
I  would  fool  that  dog  so  I  started  down  the 
road  with  my  fish  pole  over  my  shoulder.  The 
dog  looked  puzzled  for  a  moment  as  I  started 
but  made  no  move  to  follow  me  and  when  I 
turned  around  to  see  where  he  was,  he  was 
going  around  the  corner  of  the  hen  yard  with 
a  tomato  can  in  his  mouth.  Naturally,  I  was 
interested  enough  to  wonder  what  he  was  up 
to,  so  I  went  back  to  find  out  AND  THERE 
WAS  THAT  DOG  DIGGING  BAIT!” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  1,  1927 


With 


IT  hardly  seems  possible  that  five  years  have 
passed  since  I  bought  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  As  I  sit  here  writing  this  article, 
it  feels  as  though  it  was  only  one  or  two  years 
ao-o  when  I  took  on  the  responsibility  of  becoming 
the  owner  and  publisher  of  the  Old  Reliable  . 

I  believe  that  the  140,000  readers  of  our  paper 
are  entitled  to  a  report  as  to  the  progress  that  we 
have  made  during  this  period,  and  I  will  also  try 
and  give  you  a  brief  review  of  what  we  are 
looking  forward  to  doing  during 
the  next  five  years,  with  the  aid 
and  support  of  our  loyal  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Those  of  you  who  have_T>een 
consistent  readers  of  this  paper 
during  the  last  ten  years,  I  be- 
lieve  will  agree  with  me  that  I 
5.  Jk  laid  the  proper  foundation  for  the 
M  Jp  up-building  of  this  paper  when  I 

A  Mr  secured  the  services  of  Edward 
..  R.  Eastman  as  Editor,  Birge 

Henry  °rsen  a“’  ’  Kinne  as  Advertising  Manager 

and  E.  C.  Weatherby  as  Circulation  Manager. 
These  three  men,  so  to  speak,  are  members  of  my 
cabinet.  Each  man  has  built  up  his  own  depart- 


sociated  with  him  Irving  W.  Ingalls  and  Ace 
Ray.  Both  young  men  have  come  off  the  farms 
and  received  their  education  at  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell. 
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During  the  last  five  years  we  have  often  had 
two  roads  before  us.  The  left  road  was  the 
road  of  least  resistance  and  would  pass  through 
the  valley  of  criticism  and  destruction.  The  right 
road  was  the  more  difficult  way  and  would  climb 
over  rugged  peaks  and  at  times  might  almost 
mean  our  destruction.  I  have  in  mind  particularly 
the  school  question.  It  would  have  been  much 
easier  for  us  to  have  done  nothing  about  the  rural 
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CURRY  WEATHERBY,  in  charge  of  circula-  school  question  than  to  have  taken  the  initiative 
tion,  has  been  able  to  add  40,000  subscribers  the  way  we  did  for  better  rural  schools.  Today, 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  family.  He  has  thousands  of  country  people  are  beginning  to 
working  under  him  a  group  of  men  who  are  vitally  realize  the  benefits  from  better  schools  and  more 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  A.A.  These  men  state  aid.  We  waged  a  single-handed  fight  for 
are  not  the  old  type  of  circulation  salesmen  whose  the  reduction  of  the  state  land  tax.  This  has 
interest  in  life  was  to  get  your  dollar  and  then  benefited  the  pocketbook  of  every  tax  payer  in  the 
run.  You  all  have  met  these  men  at  one  time  state.  We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  campaigner 


or  another  and  must  recognize  in  them  a  high 
type  of  citizen  who  are  interested  in  seeing  the 
farmer  succeed.  Our  circulation  men,  under 
Weatherby ’s  leadership,  have  done  thousands  of 
little  favors  for  our  subscribers,  and  we  wish 
you  to  feel  at  all  times  that  you  can  call  on 
them,  as  representatives  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  to  render  you  any  service  within  their 
power. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  men  and 
women  who  are  responsible  for  American  Agri- 


the  eradication  of  bovine  tuberculosis. .  hour 
years  ago  we  were  instrumental  in  getting  the 
State  Legislature  to  vote  its.  first  appropriation  of 
several  million  dollars  to  indemnify  the  farmers 
for  their  slaughtered  cattle. 

Looking  forward  to  the  next  five  years,  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  continue  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  men,  women  and  children  living 
on  the  farms,  for  the  best  possible  education  for 
the  least  money,  for  lower  taxes,  for  better  health 
conditions,  for  better  marketing,  for  better  rural 
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ment  and  has  inspired  dfis  fellow-workers  with  possible  for  the  A.  A.  to  become  today  one  ot  the 
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CULTUSIST.  The y  are  the  soul  of  the  American  roads,  and  we  further  pledge  ourselves  to.  cam- 
Agriculturist.  It  is  they  who  have  made  it  paign  for  any  new  cause  that  may  come  up  m  the 
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enthusiasm  and  loyalty  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  We  all  have  dedicated  our  lives  to 
render  service  to  the  farmer  and  his  family  so 
that,  through  our  efforts,  they  may  be  happier, 
healthier  and  more  prosperous. 

R.  EASTMAN  has  associated  with  him  in 
the  Editoral  Department,  F.  W.  Ohm, 
who  has  developed  into  one  of  the  best  market 
reporters  in  the  East.  Gi'ace  W.  Huckett,  is 
known  to  all  of  our  readers  through  the  House¬ 
hold  Page,  and  many  a  farm  family  is  indebted 
to  her  for  the  latest  style  in  women’s  clothing 
also  for  hundreds  of  tested  recipes,  and  many 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  make  things  easier  for 
the  farmer’s  wife  in  the  kitchen.  Hugh  Cosline 
has  been  with  us  now  several  years  and  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  having  built  up  the  American 
Agriculturist  Lone  Scout  Tribe  and  he  has 
written  many  stories  for  us  about  the  outstanding 
successful  farmers  in  New  York  State. 

Among  our  Contributing  Editors,  we  feel  that 
we  have  an  exceptional  group  of  men.  Each.man 
is  outstanding  in  his  field,  and  gets  his  experience 
on  the  farm  ana  is  able  to  back  it  up  with 
technical  knowledge. 

Dean  Cook,  who  is,  literally,  the  Dean  of  our 


leaders  of  constructive  thought  in  agriculture  in 
the  East. 


interest  and  welfare  of  our  readers. 


With 


A 


FTER  reading  the  piece  I  wrote  here  last  really  happy  because  they  are  always  looking  for 
time,  one  of  "my  friends  said  to  me:  “It  something  unusual  to  happen  and  thereby  fail  to 

beats  all  how  you  editors  get  material  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  drama  of  every  day.  Do 

write  about  out  of  common  everyday  you  recall  the  story  told  by  Lowell  in  “The  Vision 
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experiences,  even  about  popping  corn!’  Well, 
why  not  ?  What  is  there  more  interesting  or  more 

important  than  the  experiences 
of  every  day?  I  think  one  of 
the  main  reasons  why  so  many 
of  the  A.  A.  folks  like  so  well 
the  writings  of  Burritt,  Van 
Wagenen,  Dean  Cook  and  the 
“Notes  from  the  Publisher’s 
Farm’’  is  because  these  men 
write  well  of  the  small  hap¬ 
penings  from  the  daily  life 
and  experiences  of  the  farm. 
For  example,  what  a  fine  description  of  spring  on 
the  farm  Burritt  has  given  us  in  this  issue. 

The  little  happenings  of  every  day  make  up  the 


E.  8.  Eastman 
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contributors,  has  written  his  plow-handle  talks  main  part  of  our  lives.  Many  persons  are  never 
for  more  years  than  I  can  remember,  and  is  be¬ 
loved  by  one  and  all  of  our  readers. 

Jared  Van  Wagenen,  who  joined  hands  with  us 
during  the  last  five  years,  has  the  happy  faculty 
of  unearthing  interesting  historical  facts  about 
eastern  agriculture. 

M.  C.  Burritt,  another  of  our  contributing  edi¬ 
tors,  has  been  able  to  give  us  facts  about  the  fruit 
industry  which  have  been  invaluable  to  our 
readers  and  especially  those  who  are  interested  in 
horticulture. 

Where  can  you  find  such  a  group  of  people 
associated  together,  all  striving  to  give  you  the 
best  information  available  on  agricultural  prob¬ 
lems. 

*  *  * 


BIRGE  KINNE,  as  head  of  the  advertising 
department,  has  been  able  in  the  last  five 
years  to  almost  double  the  volume  of  our  adver¬ 
tising.  He  has,  literally,  rejected  thousands  of 
lines  of  questionable  advertising.  Kinne  could 
not  have  done  this  if  our  readers  had  not  felt  the 
confidence  in  the  “old  reliable  A.A.”  They  must 
know  by  now  that  our  advertising  guarantee 
means  what  it  says.  If  the  advertiser  does  not 
make  good,  we  do.  However,  we  are  human 
and  occasionally,  an  advertisement  will  slip  in, 
despite  the  rigid  censorship  which  Kinne  ex¬ 
ercises,  and  when  this  happens  our  readers  are 
protected  through  our  Service  Bureau  and  ad¬ 
vertising  guarantee. 

In  the  Advertising  Department,  Kinne  has  as- 


He  Cannot  Read  His  Tombstone  When 
He’s  Dead 

If  with  pleasure  you  are  viewing  any  work  a 
man  is  doing. 

If  you  like  him,  or  you  love  him,  tell  him 
now. 

Don’t  withhold  your  approbation  till  the  par¬ 
son  makes  oration, 

And  he  lies  with  snowy  lilies  o’er  his  brow; 

For  no  matter  how  you  shout  it  he  won’t  really 
care  about  it; 

He  won’t  know  how  many  teardrops  you 
have  shed; 

If  you  think  some  praise  is  due  him,  now’s  the 
time  to  slip  it  to  him, 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he’s  dead. 

More  than  fame  and  more  than  money  is  the 
comment  kind  and  sunny 

And  the  hearty,  warm  approval  of  a  friend. 

For  it  gives  to  life  a  savor  and  it  makes  you 
stronger,  braver, 

And  it  gives  you  heart  and  spirit  to  the 
end; 

If  he  earns  your  praise,  bestow  it;  if  you  like 
him,  let  him  know  it; 

Let  the  words  of  true  encouragement  be 
said; 

Do  not  wait  till  life  is  over  and  he’s  under¬ 
neath  the  clover, 

For  he  cannot  read  his  tombstone  when 
he’s  dead. 

— Anonymous. 


of  Sir  Launfal”  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail? 
The  proud  knight  left  his  home  to  spend  a  life¬ 
time  in  far  lands  in  weary  search  for  the  Holy 
Grail.  Discouraged  and  broken  in  health  and 
spirit  he  returned  home  an  old  man  and  found  the 
Holy  Grail  and  happiness  in  sharing  his  last  crust 
with  a  beggar. 

“In  many  climes,  without  avail, 

Thou  has  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail, 
BEHOLD  IT  IS  HERE!” 

sje  Hi  # 

THOSE  of  you  who  have  little  children  ill  and 
in  the  hospital  will  know  how  little  Bobby’s 
mother  and  I  felt  this  week  when  he  had  his  ade¬ 
noids  and  tonsils  removed.  It  is  not  a  serious  opera¬ 
tion  and  is  sometimes  a  very  necessary  one,  yet  if 
you  have  had  the  experience  personally  or  worse 
still,  if  you  have  waited  outside  the  operating  room 
while  someone  you  love  is  under  the  ether  you 
will  agree  that  ALL  operations  are  serious. 

Another  little  boy  had  his  adenoids  out  at  the 
same  time  that  Bobby  did.  _  When  he  came  into 
the  hospital  he  was  very  active,  talkative  and  full 
of  boyish  enthusiasm.  He  thought,  poor  kid,  that 
it  was  going  to  be  something  of  a  picnic.  Later 
in  the  day  when  this  other  little  boy  was  re¬ 
covering  from  the  ether,  he  asked  me  for  a  drink 
of  water.  I  raised  him  up  to  let  him  drink,  and 
when  I  put  him  down  he  looked  up,  little  chin 
quivering,  and  said :  “I — I — want — my  mother  ! 

All  of  us  men  creatures,  whether  we  are  five 
or  seventy-five  can  strut  around  quite  independent 
and  make  believe  we  are  “some  pumpkins”,  when 
we  are  well  and  active,  but  when  old  man  sick¬ 
ness  and  trouble  comes  along  how  quickly  we  feel 
the  need  of  the  comforting  presence  and  soothing 
hand  of  wife  or  mother. 


THERE  is  something  especially  pathetic  about  a 
sick  child  and  when  one  sees  a  whole  hospital 
ward  filled  with  quiet  and  bandaged  little  people 
it  brings  a  lump  to  the  throat.  When  they  are 
well,  children  are  so  on  the  move  all  of  the  time 
that  it  is  hard  to  see  them  still.  Then,  also,  one 
wonders  why  they,  in  their  innocence,  have  to  be 


( Continued  on  page  7) 
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The  Carpet  Stick— a  Relic 


All  G-E  products  are 
marked  with  this  mono¬ 
gram  On  motors  for 
vacuum  cleaners,  sewing 
machines,  water  systems, 
or  for  general  utility,  it 
means  that  the  design  of 
skilled  engineers  has  been 
carried  out  with  the  best 
material  and  workmanship. 
G-E  motors  are  doing  the 
hard  work  of  the  world 
both  indoors  and  out-  To 
insure  lasting  service  look 
for  the  G-E  monogram 
when  you  buy  MAZDA 
lamps.  Wiring  System,  or 
any  other  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  farm. 


OTHING  harder  to  keep  clean  than 
^  the  farm-house  rug — takes  a  lot  of 
beating  and  sweeping — but  no  woman 
does  this  on  the  electrified  farm 

Electricity  cleans  carpets  and  rugs  with 
a  vacuum  cleaner  for  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Washing,  pumping,  cooking,  and  sewing 
can  also  be  done  cheaply  by  electricity. 
The  electric  refrigerator  keeps  things 
cold.  Electric  motors  do  heavy  outside 
work — such  as  hoisting,  grinding,  and 
sawing.  Mazda  lamps  provide  instant, 
cheery  light  for  house  and  barn. 


if  you  are  on  an  electric 
line  or  hope  to  be  soon, 
ask  your  electric  power 
company  for  a  copy  of  the 
G-E  Farm  Book  which 
explains  many  uses  for 
electricity  on  the  farm 


The  old  “carpet  stick”  is  put  away  and 
everybody  enjoys  some  spare  time  on 
the  electrified  farm. 


wmjALJTY, 


§  same  as  you  feed  your  stock 

[  Good  soil  responds  with  better  crops  when  you 
fertilize  it  properly.  At  this  season  it  will  pay 
you  to  use  Dold’s  Bone  Fertilizer,  Dold’s  Sheep 
Manure,  or  Dold’s  Blood  Meal.  Mix  them,  if 
preferred. 

ALSO,  give  your  baby  chicks 
“something  good”  to  grow  on — 

Dold’s  Meat  Scrap  and  Poultry  Grit. 

Write  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Matter 
JACOB  DOLD  PACKING  CO.,  741  William  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Sweet  Clover  For  Hay 

An  Experience  That  Favors  Late  Cutting 

T7AD  _ B  i.  •  }  «  .  -  .  . 


T  READ  an  article  in  your  paper  about 
Sweet  Clover.  I  had  a  piece  of  Sweet 
Clover  of  my  own  last  summer.  It  was 
about  two  acres  and  everybody  told  me 
I  should  cut  it  early,  otherwise  it  would 
not  be  good  for  hay.  I  mowed  it  about 
the  20th  of  June,  just  as  the  blossoms  were 
starting.  We  had  good  weather  and  it 
took  three  days  to  care  for  it,  but  it  was 
so  brittle  the  cows  would  not  touch  it. 
It  was  just  like  so  much  kindling  wood. 
About  July  10th  I  met  a  neighbor  who 
told  me  he  had  a  piece  of  hay  to  s^ll,  so 
I  went  to  look  at  it.  It  was  about  34 
sweet  clover  and  J4  timothy  and  blue 
grass.  There  were  about  ten  acres  in  the 
plot.  I  thought  it  would  make  good  bed¬ 
ding  anyway,  so  I  bought  it  and  mowed 
it  when  it  was  about  in  the  dough  stage, 
seeds  about  half  ripe,  about  the  20th  of 
July.  I  mowed  one  day  and  raked  and 
stacked  the  next.  It  was  pretty  heavy  and 
green  but  it  cured  well  on  the  stack. 

I  drew  it  home  this  winter  and  the  cows 
eat  every  bit.  I  feed  15  cows  and  there 
is  not  enough  to  stuff  a  rat  hole  left  and 
it  is  not  because  I  do  not  feed  them  enough 
because  they  get  alfalfa  once  a  day  and 
12  quarts  of  grain.  Besides,  they  are 
fatter  this  winter  than  they  ever  have 
been.  My  own  sweet  clover  hay  is  as 
bitter  as.  gall  when  you  chew  on  a  stem 
of  it,  but  the  other  is  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
because  it  is  ripe.  I  cut  about  26  loads 
off  the  10  acres  and  it  took  4  days  to 
make  it. — W.  H.  B.,  Jr. 

Editor’s  Note:  We  would  like  to  learn 
of  the  experiences  of  other  readers  with 
sweet  clover  hay  and  will  be  glad  to  pass" 
them  on  to  our  readers. 


acid  reaction  will  help  to  control  scab.  P0. 
tatoes  will  grow  well  in  acid  soil  though 
acidity  should  not  be  increased  above  the 
point  that  will  be  unfavorable  for  scab 

One  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  apply 
fertilizer  in  which  the  nitrogen  comes  from 
amomum  sulfate  rather  than  from  nitrate 
of  soda.  Amonium  sulfate  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  acidity  of  the  soil  while  nitrate 
of  soda  makes  it  more  alkaline.  Sulfur 
may  also  be  added  at  the  rate  of  200  to  600 
pounds  an  acre.  This  is  acted  on  by  bac¬ 
teria  which  changes  it  to  sulfuric  acid. 
There  is  a  sulfur  on  the  market  which  has 
the  proper  bacteria  added  to  it. 

A  good  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  helps 
to  keep'  the  soil  acid.  Green  manure  crops 
should  be  plowed  under  frequently.  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  grow  a  legume  cover 
crop  without  adding  lime  which  will  make 
the  soil  alkaline  and  favor  the  scab. 


How  to  Make  Sulfur-Lime  Dry 
Mix 


Nitrogen  for  the  Orchard 

What  amount  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  su|. 
fate  of  ammonia  should  I  use  for  topdress- 
ing  an  orchard?  Should  it  be  scattered 
evenly  through  the  whole  orchard  or  just 
put  around  each  tree? — C.  D.,  New  York. 

rJ~'HE  amount  of  nitrogen  needed  de¬ 
pends  on  the  size  of  the  tree.  A  half 
pound  of  either  carrier  is  recommended 
for  apple  trees  from  two  to  three  years 
old  and  from  three  to  five  pounds  for 
trees  that  are  about  full  grown.  Amounts 
as  high  as  twenty  pounds  may  be  used  on 
very  large  trees  if  it  will  prove  profitable. 

The  best  place  to  spread  the  fertilizer 
is  on  an  area  about  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  branches  of  the  tree.  It  is  not 
good  to  put  it  too  close  to  the  tree  as  the 
fine  feeding  roots  will  be  found  near  the 
outside  of  the  root  system. 


In  the  peach  spraying  schedule  In  your 
1927  reference  number  you  mention  Sulfur 
—lime  dry  mix.  i  would  like  to  know  the 
proportions  and  how  it  is  applied. — W.  H. 
G.,  N.  J. 

r  |  ’HE  sulfur-lime  dry  mix  is  prepared 
A  as  follows: 

Take  8  pounds  of  sulfur,  4  lbs.  of 
hydrated  lime  and  8  oz.  of  calcium 
casienate  and  50  gallons  of  water.  (Cal¬ 
cium  casienate  is  a  milk  product.  I  be¬ 
lieve  one  commercial  preparation  is  call¬ 
ed  Kay  so. 

Sift  the  sulfur  through  a  screen  and 
mix  the  sulfur,  lime  and  calcium  casien¬ 
ate,  being  careful  to  get  a  uniform* mix¬ 
ture.  Use  this  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
1214  pounds  for  50  gallons  of  water. 
More  detailed  directions  can  be  secured 
in  Bulletin  397  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  a t  New  Brunswick,  N. 


Growing  Asparagus  from  Seed 

Can  we  grow  our  own  asparagus  plants 
from  seeds i  If  we  can,  how  is  it  done? — 
D.  R.,  New  York, 

IT  is  possible  to  grow  asparagus  plants 

though  it  is  usually  considered  too  much 
bother  unless  one  has  a  market  where 
some  can  be  sold.  The  seed  is  planted 
early  in  the  spring  on  good  light  fertile 
soil,  in  rows  wide  enough  to  use  a  horse 
or  hand  cultivator.  The  seeds  are  very 
slow  to  germinate  and  usually  a  few 
radish  seeds  are  put  in  the  row  to  make 
it  so  that  they  can  be  cultivated  before 
the  asparagus  comes.  Thin  the  plants  to 
four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Dig 
the  roots  in  the  fall,  cover  them  with  moist 
sand  and  store  them  in  a  cool  place. 


Acid  Soil  Helps  Keep  Potatoes 
Free  from  Scab 

In  spite  of  seed  treatment  my  potatoes 
were  affected  with  scab  last  year.  What 
can  I  do  to  control  this? — F.  D.,  New  York. 

DROBABLY  the  scab  organism  is  living 
i-  from  yrear  to  year  in  the  soil.  This 
organism  prefers  an  alkaline  soil  so  that 
management  which  will  give  the  soil  an 


How  to  Use  Insecticides 

How  to  mix  Paris  Green:  4  to  8 

ounces  Paris  Green,  6  to  10  ounces  quick¬ 
lime,  50  gallons  water.  Stir  well. 

How  to  mix  Lead  Arsenate:  Lead 
arsenate  paste,  4  pounds,  water,  50  gal¬ 
lons  or  lead  arsenate  powder,  2  pounds, 
water  50  gallons. 

Lead  arsenate  is  more  expensive  than 
Paris  Green  but  sticks  to  the  plant  better 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  injury  to  the 
foliage. 

Pyrethrum:  This  is  ground  up  flow¬ 
ers  and  roots  and  of  a  plant  which  may 
be  purchased  at  most  drug  stores  and  is 
commonly  used  as  a  dust  for  household 
insects. 

How  to  Mix  Hellebore:  I  ounce 

Helebore  and  one  gallon  water. 

Hellebore  is  a  pulverized  root  of  a 
plant  which  is  poisonous  to  biting  insects. 
It  is  rather  expensive  but  it  is  not  poison¬ 
ous  to  humans  and  is  commonly  used  on 
currant  bushes  and  in  other  places  where 
the  fruit  or  vegetables  are  to  'be  eaten 
soon. 

How  to  Make  Kerosene  Oil  Emul¬ 
sion:  Water  1  gallon,  Kerosene,  2  gal¬ 
lons,  Laundry  soap  1  pound.  Use  soft 
water,  shave  the  soap  in  the  gallon  of 
boiling  water.  As.  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  add  the  kerosene  and  stir 
violently  for  five  minutes.  This  is  a  stock 
solution,  for  spraying  dilute  1  gallon  to 
8  gallons  of  water. 

How  to  Mix  Commercial  Tobacco 
Extract:  It  is  a  commercially  prepared 
spray.  ^  To  mix  for  application,  use  the 
following  formula :  Nicotine-sulphate  1 
part,  water  1,000  parts;  or  Nicotine  sul¬ 
phate  1  pintu  water  100  gallons,  four 
pounds  of  soap  should  be  added  as  a 
sticker. 

This  spray  is  used  as  a  contact  spray 
for  soft  bodied  sucking  insects  such  as 
plant  lice. 

How  to  Make  Lime  Sulphur:  The 

Geneva  formula  calls  for  36  pounds  of 
pure  lump  lime  or  38  pounds  of  95  per 
cent  lump  lime  or  40  pounds  of  90  per  cent 
lime  with  80  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulfur 
or  sulfur  flour  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  following  directions  .for  making  the 
solution  are  condensed  from  Bulletin  330 
of  the  State  Experiment  Station  at  Gen¬ 
eva,  by  P.  J.  Parrott  and  W.  J.  Schoene: 

Heat  about  10  gallons  of  water  and 
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Popular  throughout  the  world,  for 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  Its  cutter 
bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service.  The 
Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready 
for  work  in  heavy  or  light  crops. 
Quicker  response  at  knife  bar,  less 
wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar.  is 
raised  to  clear  obstructions,  saving 
time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3J4,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
Frost  &  Wood  Mowers;  Sulky 
Rakes,  with  wood  or  steel  wheels; 

Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Load¬ 
ers;  Corn  Binders,  etc. 

Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers 

EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500  Utica,  N.  Y. 

/ 


ROOFING 

Biggest  Values  . 
Lowest  Prices 

tv- -A  *  '  '  ' 


Write  for  our  money- 
,  saving  offer  on  “REO" 
Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
j  mil  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam, 
/'Tainted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
Hi  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 
Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easv 
to  install,  economical.  ______ 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 
We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  aud  manufacture  the 
finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof,  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today !  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  Quality, 
lasting  satisfaction;  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  ]62  or  for 
Garage  Book. 

THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

512*562  Butler  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SAMPLES  & 
Roofing  Book 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  INGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years  use. 

.ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  50  Year*. 
)  Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 


INGERSOLL  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
-WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

r  PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  lnc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America.  Est.  ISIS 

.252  Plymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


\ 

use  it  to  slake  the  lime.  As  slaking  com¬ 
mences  add  the  sulfur  and  stir  vigorously 
in  order  to  break  up  lumps.  When  the 
ime  is  all  slaked  add  enough  water  to 
make  about  6o  gallons  if  the  boiling  is 
done  in  an  open  kettle.  Boil  vigorously 
for  one  hour.  If  the  mixture  is  to  be 
stored,  strain  it  into  a  barrel  and  cork 
tightly  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  Store 
where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing. 
When  ready  to  use,  test  the  concentrate 
with  a  Baume  hydrometer  and  dilute  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  table. 


Avoid  Side  Draft  with  Sulky 
Plow 

Can  you  send  me  a  sketch  of  a  hitch 
that  I  can  use  for  four  horses  abreast  on  a 
single  bottom  sulky  plow,  so  that  one  horse 
will  walk  in  the  furrow  and  the  others  on 
the  unplowed  land. 

TV  7E  felt  quite  sure  that  such  a  hitch 
’’’  was  not  practical  but  in  order  to  get 
the  latest  information  we  referred  the 
question  to  Mr.  Wayne  Dinsmore,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Horse  Association  of  America 
who  replied  as  follows : 

“Four  horses  cannot  be  hitched  abreast 
without  serious  sidedraft  either  on  a  single 
or  double  bottom  sulky  plow  where  one 
horse  walks  in  the  furrow  and  the  others 
walk  on  solid  ground.  Tell  your  sub¬ 
scribed  to  go  to  the  strung  out  hitch  where 
two  horses  walk  in  front  of  the  other  two.” 

The  Horse  Association  of  America, 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.,  publishes 
a  small  leaflet  No.  160  which  explains  a 
number  of  hitches.  It  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


Use  Horse  Labor  in  the  Farm 
Garden 

Which  Is  better  for  the  farm  garden,  to 
have  each  crop  in  beds  or  to  have  the  gar¬ 
den  laid  out  in  long  rows? — H.  L.,  New 
York. 

’THERE  are  advantages  to  each  method 
but  for  the  farm  we  believe  it  is 
better,  not  only  to  have  long  rows  but  to 
have  them  far  enough  part  so  that  a  horse 
can  be  used  in  cultivating.  More  stuff  can 
be  grown  on  a  small  area  by  having  beds 
or  rows  that  are  close  together.  This 
may  be  advisable  in  the  city  or  village  but 
on  a  farm  there  is  plenty  of  land  and  not 
much  time  to  work  in  the  garden.  There¬ 
fore  plan  to  have  the  horses  do  all  the 
work  possible  for  them  to  do. 


Sterilizing  Soil  in  Plant  Beds 

How  is  soil  sterilized  by  market  garden¬ 
ers?  Would  it  be  practical  to  do  this  in  the 
farm  garden? — H.  G.,  New  York. 

QOIL  sterilization  is  practical  on  a  small 
^  scale  in  greenhouses  and  plant  beds. 
One  method  is  to  saturate  the  soil  with  a 
solution  of  40%  formalin.  Four  pints  of 
formalin  are  used  in  40  gallons  of  water. 
It  takes  a  gallon  to  a  square  foot  of  soil. 
This  kills  fungus  diseases.  Another  method 
is  to  use  steam  under  a  large  inverted  gal¬ 
vanized  pan.  Steam  at  30  pounds  pres¬ 
sure  is  applied  for  i  half  hour. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

ill  and  suffer.  How  it  makes  you  wish 
there  were  something  you  could  do  to  re¬ 
store  them  to  the  natural  happiness  of 
childhood.  One  understands  why  Jesus 
and  all  really  great  persons  so  love  little 
children. 

*  *  * 

I  suppose  such  experiences,  if  there  are 
not  too  many,  are  good,  for  in  the  rush 
and  competition  of  the  every  day  job  of 
making  a  living  most  of  us  are  prone  to  be 
a  little  selfish,  neglectful  and  inconsiderate 
of  those  who  are  traveling  with  us  along 
this  strange  highway  we  call  life.  Most 
of  us  are  naturally  kind  at  heart,  but  pos¬ 
sibly  one  of  the  purposes  of  suffering  and 
a  personal  knowledge  of  suffering  is  to 
bring  out  our  natural  sympathies  and  to 
make  us  realize  that  we  are  our  brother’s 
keeper. 


It  is  the  nature  of  things  for  one  who 
has  failed  in  a  little  job  to  believe  he  was 
cut  out  for  bigger  things. 
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UNTIL  you  have  used  a  BARK¬ 
ER  Weeder,  Mulcher  and  Cul¬ 
tivator,  you  can  never  know 

what  a  satisfaction,  what  a  genuine 

oleasure  a  garden  can  be:  .. 

With  much  less  of  your  time,  and  with  none  of  the  irksome 

back-breaking  labor,  you  can  have  a  bigger  and  far  better  garden 

_ and  with  your  roadside  market  to  sell  the  surplus,  a  garden 

that  will  pay  you  enormously  on  your  investment. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used" 

Weeds  cannot  survive  the  rotary  blades  working  in  combination  with 
the  underground  knife.  Even  the  sprouting  weeds  not  yet  up  are 

thrown  out  to  wither  and  die.  In  the  same  operation,  the  clods  and 
crusted  surface  are  broken  up  into  a  level,  porous  moisture-retaining 
dust  mulch — best  cultivation  possible. 

No  stooping  or  bending  over,  no  chopping,  no  tugging,  no  shoving 
down,  no  strain  on  the  arms  and  shoulders.  A  girl  or  boy  can 

use  it.  Gets  close  to  the  plants;  guards  protect  the  leaves.  Cuts 
runners.  Has  shovels  for  deeper  cultivation.  Inexpensive. 

WRITE  TODAY.  We  want  to  show  you  many  pictures  of  the 

BAKKER  and  its  work,  explained  why  it  weeds  and  mulches  so  much 
various  sizes  and  the  prices  delivered  to.  you.  A  postcard  will 


WEEDER-MULCHER-CULTIVATOR 


Gentlemen : 

X  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  BARKER  and  must  ad¬ 
mit  it  is  a  dandy.  My  garden 
is  a  real  garden  and  admired 
by  all  who  go  out  of  their 
way  to  see  it.  A  garden  with¬ 
out  weeds  is  something  worth 
looking  at  and  a  pride  to  the 
owner.  I  can  go  over  all  my 
garden  in  less  than  a  day, 
where  it  took  me  a  week  before 
I  got  the  BARKER. — Thomas  W. 
C'011  tee,  Jr.,  Sun-Set  Cottage, 
Box  3,  Franklin,  Mass. 

better  and  faster,  tell  you  the 
do;  or,  use  the  coupon  below. 


CL-/ 

VALUABLE 

GARDEN 

BOOK 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  65,  David  City,Nebr. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  8ox  65,  David  City,  Nebr. 

Send  Free  Catalog  and  Special  Factory-to-L'ser  Offer. 


Name  . . 

Postoffice  . . . 

State . 5-  kt.  &  Box 

baaennenn 


%/$  of  a  silo  of  Com 

for  *1.50 


.4° 


HAPfV 

Prices: 

Large  can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of 
seed,  $1.50.  Half  size  can,  $1.00. 
If  your  hardware,  seed  or  drug 
store  does  not  have  it  in  stock, 
order  direct  from  us. 


Up  in  Remsen,  N.  Y.,  Webb  A.  Browne  &  Son  plant 
about  7  acres  of  corn,  to  fill  a  30  x  18  ft.  silo.  They 
were  troubled  with  crows,  and  looked  around  for  some¬ 
thing  that  would  rid  them  of  the  loss  they  suffered  each 
year  from  crows  and  other  pests.  So  they  tried  Stanley’s 
Crow  Repellent.  And  this  is  what  they  write  us: — 
“No  more  touble  with  crows.  Would  not  plant  corn 
without  it.  The  crows  never  light  on  the  field  after  they 
have  tried  it.  Saves  us  from  H  to  'A  of  the  crop.  Stan¬ 
ley's  Crow  Repellent  banishes  the  bugbear  of  replant¬ 
ing.  And  if  a  certain  acreage  will  fill  your  silo,  you 
don’t  have  to  plant  from  to  more  to  eover  the 
loss  by  crows.” 

Think  of  it!  From  K  to  'A  of  your  corn  crop  saved 
by  expending  only  $1.50  for  a  can  of 

Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  l 

Further,  they  save  the  time  they  formerly  wasted  in 
having  to  plant  over  again.  And  a  farmer’s  time  at 
planting  season  is  worth  MONEY!  Mr.  Browne  further 
says: —  “It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  seed  corn  treated 
with  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  showed  a  higher  per 
cent  germination.” 


S&& Es 


TING 


Your  Money  Back ! 

We  know  just  how  Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent  will  rid  you  of  the 
crow  nuisance.  But,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take  our  word  for  it, 
or  if  you  doubt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Browne’s  and  hundreds  of  other 
unsolicited  letters  we  have  from  corn-raisers  who  have  tried  it  out 
and  know,  then  we  are  willing  to  back  up  our  faith  in  it  by  as 
liberal  guarantee  as  was  ever  made  by  any  concern.  If  Stanley  s 
Crow  Repellent  does  not  do  exactly  what  we  claim  it  will  do, 
then  we  will  gladly  refund  you  what  you  paid  for  it.  You  are  to 
be  the  sole  judge!  Could  any  concern  be  fairer  than  that. 

CEDAR  HILL  FORMULAE  CO. 

Box  500  M  New  Britain,  Conn. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt 
ness  assured 


WATSON  t.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer, 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  0.  C. 


When  Writing  Advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  you  Saw  it  in 
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Another  Pasture  Season 


is  at  Hand 


This  year,  resist  the  temptation  to  turn  your  cows 
on  early  grass.  Keep  them  in  the  barn  on  their  full 
grain  allowance  a  little  longer,  and  do  not  cut  this 
grain  allowance  too  much  even  when  pasture  is  at 
its  best. 

Pasture  grass  makes  cows  feel  better  and  stimulates 
milk  production  for  a  short  while.  After  that— if  the 
grain  ration  has  been  taken  away  or  reduced  too 
much — a  slump  is  almost  certain  to  occur  ....  And 
you  know  what  that  means  ....  No  recovery  until 
the  cow  freshens  again,  probably  not  until  fall. 

A  simple  ration  containing 

Buffalo  Com  Gluten  Feed 

as  its  chief  protein  ingredient,  and  balanced  with  bran,  a  little 
oilmeal  and  whatever  homegrown  grains  you  have  left,  will 
not  cost  much  but  it  will  keep  your  herd  in  good  condition  and 
good  flow  of  milk  right  through  the 
summer.  Write  for  our  circular 
showing  good  formulas , 

Ration  Service  Dept., 

Com  Products  Refining  Co., 

17  Battery  PI.,  N.Y.  City. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  FEEDS  THAT  ARE 
IN 

Every  Live  Dealer's  Stock 
and 

Every  Good  Dairy  Ration 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto -Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
efficient  windmill. 


The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS  CITY 


AERMOTOR  CO. 


DALLAS 

DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


Kee  Catalog  f  “J SSffiS 

money  on  Farm  Track  or  Ro»c 
Wagons,  also  eteei  or  wood  wheels  to  fit 
any  running 
gear.  Send  for 
ft  today. 

Electric  Wheel  Co. 
ifal  5t..  Coiner-  Ik 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  or  eight  pound  balls  and  as  low 
as  11%  cents  per  pound  in  quantities.  Best 
quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted. 

IV rite  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 
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'What  Do  Farmers  Want  ? 

What  4000  Farmers  Think  About  Milk  Marketing 

T°°  TT  arC  By  C.  A.  TAYJ.OR  straight  deduction, 

what  farmers  ,  J  ^  and  financing  Perma- 

want  without  taking  the  trouble  to  nent  investments  by  loans  in  the  form  of 
ask  them.  Such  folks  should  realize  that  a  circulating  fund  borrowed  from  pro. 
farmers  are  doing  a  lot  of  thinking  for  ducers  on  certificates  of  indebtedness  for 
themselves  these  days  and  that  some  of  a  period  of  years  was  strongly  advocated 
the  old  hokum  that  used  to  get  by  with  both  by  those  in  the  League  and  many 
farmers  has  gone  the  way  of  the  Dodo  who  are  not. 

bird.  There  was  almost  unamious  agreement 

A  recent  issue  of  the  American  Agri-  that  a  contract  between  a  producer  and  his 
culturist  announced  that  the  Milk  Pro-  organisation  is  essential  and  that  it  is 
ducers’  Program  Committee  on  Unified  effective  and  should  be  enforced.  In  fact 
Organization  would  refer  a  set  of  ques-  90%  %  favored  a  contract  or  approximately 
tions  directly  to  producers  with  the  assist-  9  to  every  one  that  was  against  it.  Evi- 
ance  of  the  Farm  Bureaus.  This  referen-  dently  New  York  State  dairymen  are  not 
dum  was  designed  to  reach  every  milk  pro-  afraid  to  bind  themselves  together  with 
ducer  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  In  other  producers  by  a  workable  contract, 
addition  to  sending  out  the  questions  by  Eighty-nine  and  one-half  per  cent 
mail  directly  to  producers  as  far  as  that  favored  having  the  association  administered 
could  be  done,  the  questions  were  also  by  the  elected  officers  and  directors  of  the 
published  in  the  principal  agricultural  organization  rather  than  'by  non-member 
papers  in  the  territory  and  in  the  Farm  employees. 

Bureau  Newses  in  New  York  State  Uniform  Production  Would  Help 
Counties  as  well  as  in  the  dailies  and  p 

weeklies  generally  through  the  territory.  How  to  get  more  uniform  production 
It  seems  that  practically  every  producer  °f  throughout  the  year?  There  was 
in  the  state  must  have  had  access  to  them.  *ess  definite  opinion  and  constructive  sug- 
Through  this  referendum  the  Committee  S^stion  concerning  tins  question  than  the 
sought  to  secure  the  consensus  of  opinion  otbers-  About  half  of  the  replies  to  this 
of  the  producers  regarding  some  of  the  Quesfion  advocated  fall  freshening  of  cows 
points  upon  which  there  has  been  diverse  or  better  feeding  and  care  in  winter.  Of 
opinion  in  the  different  wigwams.  course,  that  is  the  answer,  but  how  to  get 

T  r  farmers  to  bring  this  about?  Thirty-cne 

.Large  Majority  Vote  for  One  and  one-half  per  cent  advocated  a  higher 
Organization  winter  price  in  proportion  to  the  summer 

For  instance,  of  the  4115  dairymen  from  price  or  so™e  other  price  regulation.  Eight 
40  counties  in  New  York  State  who  filled  and  tw<>thirds  Per  cent  favored  educa- 
out  the  questionnaires  and  sent  them  in,  ^ona^  wo.rk  among  farmers  to  bring  about 
more  than  91%  stated  that  they  believed  m0re  un'  torm  production.  Probably  al» 


mule  man  yi  siaieci  tnat  tney  believed  1  ; — 

one  organisation  of  milk  producers  in  the  n’0S|  eveiTbody  Wld  agree  that  all  three 
at-—,  -i'-  >  **■•>»  ,  -  of  these  things  are  essential. 

There  was  quite  general  agreement  that 


New  York  Milk  Shed  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  the  present  arrangement 


ducers  in  the  territory  in  one  organiza¬ 
tion. 

I  have  examined  every  one  of  these  re¬ 
plies  with  care  and  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  was  the  general  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  pro- 


Eighty-seven  per  cent  said  they  believed  ",one  organization”  is  the  way  to  reduce 
the  milk  in  this  territory  could  not  be  mar-  *  1(T  c?s^s  arising  from  the  duplication  of 
keted  profitably  and  in  an  orderly  manner  slnPPln3  plants,  which,  of  course  carries 
without  a  substantial  majority  of  the  pro-  ™lth  much  extra  cost  of  haulinS  bcsides 
ducers  in  the  ferritorv  in  nnp  nro-an i*a-  plant  costs. 

Nearly  all  stated  that  their  market  takes 
all  their  milk  all  the  year. 

The  widest  difference-  in  opinion  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  answers  to  the  question, 
“IV hat  zvould  be  the  effect  of  a  tuberculin 
ducers  in  the  different  marketing  groups  requirement  for  milk  sold  in  New  York 
The  replies  indicate  that  producers  are  ?"  Producers  m  your  community?” 

pretty  much  all  thinking  alike  on  the  funda-  7hlS  d,lffeJence, in  opinion  naturally  anscs 
mental  and  important  principles  concern-  from  the  fact  that  some  counties  and  some 
ing  the  marketing  of  milk  communities  are  already  tested  and  some 

Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  replies  favored  a,T  not  About  66^%  of  the  rePhes  to 
having  the  organization  made  up  of  in-  thlS  quest,lon  stated  that  such  a  reqmre~ 
dividual  farmers  contracting  directly  with  m^t  wo“ld  be  a  Sood  thm£  now  or  evcnt_ 
a  large  farmers  organization.  Twenty-five  Uall.y’  when  Produccrs  have  had  appor- 
and  one-half  per  cent  preferred  to  have  a  !unity  get  their  herds  tested’  or  that 

large  organization  made  up  of  “Community  wouid.  bave  no  effect  on  their  commur11.1: 
Units”,  and  twelve  and  one-half  per  cent  tl6S\  Klghteen  and  one-half  per  cent  did 

of  “Company  Unions  ”  (What  is  a  “com-  "ot  know  or  dld  not  answV  the  questl0!1- 
pany  union”  anyway^)  Sonic  said  that  it  would  lesult  in  a  short- 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  those  who  re-  age,  of  milk\  T'venty-six  per  cent  of  the 

plied,  believe  that  the  surplus  should  be  [ephes.  to  thls  ques,tlon  said  that  n  wfld 
kept  from  competing  in  the  market  with  be  injun?us  to  the  Producers  in  their 
- .  communities. 


fluid  milk. 

Who  Should  Make  Up  Surplus? 

Seventy-one  and  three-quarters  per  cent 


Some  of  these  latter  were 
definitely  opposed  to  the  test  and  others 
stated  that  their  communities  were  not 
prepared  for  such  an  ordinance. 

In  those  counties  which  are  all  tested, 


of  the  replies  stated  that  the  farmers  or-  ,  ln  those  counties  which  are  a11  testtea’ 
ganisation  should  manufacture  the  surplus  tbe  replies  this  -  question  indicate  that 
milk  into  by-products,  rather  than  to  have  farmers  wouId  n°t  object  to  such  a  IB 


milk  into  by-products,  rather  than  to  have  tai‘mers 
it  manufactured  by  the  buyer.  ordinance, 

Who  should  own  the  shipping  stations 
and  equipment?  The  replies  were  seventy- 


Answers  Show  Careful  Thought 
This  survey  has  surely  been  a  fine  thing 


six  and  one-quarter  per  cent  in  favor  of  to  clear  up  some  of  the  disputed  points 
having  the  property  owned  by  the  producers  as  to  what  the  farmers  want.  In  addition 
organizations  rather  than  by  the  buyers,  to  this  I  believe  it  has  been  of  great 
Of  those  who  desire  farmer  ownership  of  value  in  that  it  has  concentrated  the 
plants,  73/4%  want  the  plant  owned  by  a  thought  of  many  thousands  of  dairymen 
Central  Sales  Organization,”  rather  than  in  this  state  on  a  few  of  the  fundamental 
by  Local  Community  Groups.”  principles  affecting  the  present  milk  mar- 

Any  organization  must  have  money  to  keting  situation  in  this  territory,  and  es- 
pay  its  current  running  expenses.  If  it  pecially  the  cooperative  phases  of  it. 
owns  property,  it  must  also  provide  money  The  questions  were  mailed  to  more  than 
for  permanent  investments.  There  was  forty  thousand  dairymen,  irrespective  of 
general  agreement  among  the  answers  their  affiliation  with  any  marketing  organi- 
from  all  groups  that  this  money  should  zation. 

be  secured  by  a  pro  rata  charge  to  pro-  The  answers  which  came  in,  one-third 
ducers  in  the  form  of  deductions  or  dump-  from  producers  who  are  not  members  of 
age  on  milk  delivered.  A  few  suggested  the  Dairymen’s  League  and  two-thirds 
stocks  or  bonds  as  a  means  of  financing  from  League  members,  showed  generally 
permanent  investments.  The  Dairymen’s  the  most  careful  and  sincere  effort  on  the 
League  plan  of  financing  current  costs  by  part  of  the  producers  who  submitted  them. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1927 


Why  Certified  Dairies 
Prefer  the  Universal  Milker 

CERTIFIED  dairies  have  a  great¬ 
er  labor  problem  than  ordinary 
dairies  because  of  the  extra  care 
required  in  looking  after  and  milking 
the  cows.  Certified  milk  must  be  clean 
and  low  in  bacteria  count  above 
everything  else! 

In  order  to  make  a  profit  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  and  labor  the  certified  dairy¬ 
man  must  do  two  things:  (1)  Produce 
absolutely  clean  milk.  (2)  Eliminate 
hand  labor  wherever  possible  so  as  to 
hold  down  production  costs. 

It  is  because  the  Universal  Milker 
accomplished  these  two  things  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  Milker  that 
practically  all  certified  dairies  in 
Wisconsin  and  Illinois  milk  their 
herds  with  the  Universal  Natural 
Milker. 

You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  leading  certified  dairies.  W rite  for  free 
catalog  describing  Universal  Milkers  in  detail. 

The  Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  AA, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin. 

Two  Types: 

Double 
and  Single 
Units 


Fishkill 

Farms 

Offer  the  Following 
BULL  CALVES 

♦Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 
Born  Nov.  29,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Columbia  Sir  May 
Born  Jan.  31,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  Feb.  12,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  Jan.  15,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 
Born  Feb.  17,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 
Born  Feb.  12.  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Duke  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Veeman  Sir  May 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 

We  are  also  offering  from  select, 
well-bred 

HEIFER  CALVES 

♦♦Fishkill  Putnam  Colantha  Dichter 

Born  Jan.  9,  1927 

♦♦Fishkill  Hudson  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Colantha  Dichter 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  DeKol  Hartog  Colantha 
Born  March  6,  1927 

♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HEN¬ 
GERVELD  DEKOL. 

♦♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  INKA  DICHTER 
DEKOL. 

These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  zvrite 

Fishkill  Farms 

henry  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Should  Property  Be  Assessed  at 
Full  Value? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

less  from  her  share  of  the  income  taxes 
alone  than  the  county  would  have  received 
on  the  higher  and  real  valuations..  This 
made  a  difference  to  one  town  in  this 
county  alone  of  $823.02. 

It  is  said  that  only  two  counties  in  the 
state  outside  of  the  metropolitan  district — 
Allegany  and  Schenectady — had  an  aver¬ 
age  valuation  of  about  82  per  cent  in  1926. 
The  county  of  Sullivan  had  a  valuation  of 
only  15  per  cent  of  its  real  value.  Its 
share  of  money  from  the  state  has  there¬ 
fore  been  only  15%  of  what  it  would  have 
been  had  assessments  been  made  at  full 
value. 

It  is  claimed  also  that  the  school  dis¬ 
tricts  suffer  on  apportionments  of  certain 
of  the  state  school  moneys  because  of  the 
low  valuations.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
new  Cole  laws  were  written  with  the 
poorer  school  districts  especially  in  mind 
so  that  the  districts  with  the  lowest  as¬ 
sessments  get  the  most  help  from  the  state 
school  moneys  apportioned  by  the  Cole 
Law.  Raising  the  valuation  of  such  dis¬ 
tricts,  therefore,  will  probably  lessen  some¬ 
what  the  help  received  from  the  Cole  Law 
but  this  may  be  offset  by  the  difference 
which  the  increased  valuations  will  make 
in  more  help  from  other  public  school 
moneys. 

The  whole  question,  it  seems  to  us, 
comes  right  down  to  this :  If  the  assess¬ 
ments  are  raised  fairly1'  and  justly  to  their 
full  valuations  all  over  the  state,  then  the 
tax  rates  will  be  that  much  lower,  more 
help  will  be  received  in  rural  districts  from 
the  state,  and  some  good  may  be  done. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  increased  valua¬ 
tions  simply  tell  the  politicians  that  there 
is  that  much  more  wealth  in  the  state  to 
be  taxed,  or  if  the  increases  in  assess 
ments  are  not  made  fairly  and  generally 
throughout  every  town  and  county  in  the 
state,  then  the  move  will  do  more  harm 
than  good — and  we  have  enough  tax 
troubles  without  any  further  complica 
tions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  no 
taxpayer  can  figure  that  he  is  getting  any 
Individual  advantage  under  our  present 
system  of  partial  valuations  providing 
everyone  else  is  getting  equally  low  valua¬ 
tions.  If  the  low  valuations  are  unequal 
which  happens  to  be  the  case  in  thousands 
of  instances,  then  of  course  there  is  great 
unfairness  and  the  state  is  right  in  try¬ 
ing  to  find  some  system  that  will  be  fair 
to  all.  Whether  this  can  be  done  or  not 
remains  to  be  seen.  Undoubtedly  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis¬ 
sension  and  some  unintentional  unfairness, 
but  we  look  for  an  honest  effort  to  work 
out  the  plan. 


Diarrhea  in  Cows 

I  have  Just  bought  a  cow  that  was  scour¬ 
ing  quite  bad  and  !  cannot  stop  it.  She  is 
an  old  cow  due  to  freshen  in  May  or  June. 
We  would  like  to  know  what  to  do  for  her. 

A  PUBLICATION  of  the  U.  S.  D. 

“The  Diseases  of  Cattle”  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations  for  treating 
diarrhea  in  cows. 

“When  the  disease  depends  of  irritating 
properties  of  the  feed  which  has  been 
given,  it  is  advisable  to  give  a  mild  purga¬ 
tive,  such  as  a  pint  of  castor  or  linseed 
oil.  When  the  secretions  of  the  bowels 
are  irritating,  an  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  and  a  half  ounce  of  tincture  of 
opium  should  be  shaken  up  in  a  quart  of 
linseed  tea  and  given  to  the  animal  three 
times  a  day  until  the  passages  present  a 
normal  appearance. 

“When  there  is  debility,  want  of  ap¬ 
petite,  no  fever,  but  a  continuance  of 
watery  discharges  from  the  bowels  then 
an  astringent  may  be  given.  For  such 
cases  the  following  is  serviceable:  Tannic 
acid  1  oz;  powdered  gentian,  2  oz;  mix 
and  divide  into  12  parts,  one  part  of  the 
powder  to  be  given  three  times  a  day, 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  until  the  bowel 
passages  present  a  normal  appearance. 
Useful  household  remedies  are  raw  eggs, 
strong  coffee,  parched  rye  flour  or  decoc¬ 
tion  of  oak  bark.” 


(9) 


hu  will  appreciate  this 
new  De  Laval  feat  are 


are  everywhere  being  praised 
ever  made.  Other  features  are: 


Separator  users  who 
have  seea  and  tried 
the  new  1927  De 
Lavals  are  pleased 
with  the  turnable  sup¬ 
ply  can — it  is  so  handy 
and  convenient.  The 
supply  can  may  be , 
turned  so  that  tinware 
and  bowl  can  be  put  in 
place  or  removed,  even 
though  the  supply  can 
is  filled  with  milk. 
This  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  1927 
Series  De  Laval, 
Separators,  which ’ 
as  the  best  separators 


X.  Easier  Turning:  For  three  years  the 
De  Laval  experimental  and  engineering  departments 
have  been  conducting  extensive  tests  to  develop 
still  easier  turning  separators.  The  results  of  these 
tests  are  embodied  in  this  new  series,  which  both 
start  and  turn  easier  than  any  other  machines. 

3.  Oil  Window:  The  new  oil  window  en¬ 
ables  you  to  see  at  all  times  the  level  and  condition 
of  the  oil.  It  shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl:  All  new  De  Lavals 
have  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl,”  now  used  in 
De  Laval  Separators  with  such  splendid  results. 
It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly  without  vibra¬ 
tion,  with  the  least  power  and  wear,  skims  cleaner 
and  delivers  a  richer,  smoother  cream. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd.  61  Beale  Street 


You  can’t  afford  to 
use  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator,  because  the 
new  De  Lavals  skim 
cleaner,  are  easier  to 
handle  and  operate, 
are  more  convenient, 
and  soon  pay  for 
themselves.  Trade  in 
your  old  separator  as 
partial  payment.  Sold 
on  easy  terms.  See 
your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  nearest  De 
Laval  office  for  full 
information. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  DIP 

3  Things  are  more  important 
than  the  price  you  pay 

First — How  strong  is  it?  How  does  it  compare  with, 
carbolic  acid? 

Second — Is  it  standardized?'  That  is,  will  it  run  uniform, 
or  does  it  vary  in  strength? 

Third — What  kind  of  emulsion  does  it  make?  Milky  white? 
Free  from  any  specks  or  oily  streaks  on  the  top,  and 
free  from  settlings  at  the  bottom?  A  poor  emulsion 
not  only  denotes  an  inferior  dip,  but  a  waste  to  you.. 

Dr.  HESS  DIP  and  DISINFECTANT 

IS  FIVE  TIMES  AS  STRONG  AS  CARBOLIC  ACID 

It  Has  a  carbolic  acid  co-efficient  of  5.  That's  why  Dr.  Hess  Dip  costi 
less  to  use,  no  matter  what  price  you  pay  for  others.  It  requires  lea* 
of  it  to  make  an  emulsion. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  is  standardized,  always  the  same,  whether  you  buy 
at  in  Maine  or  Texa#,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  makes  the  finest,  whitest  milky  emulsion  of  any  dip 
that  you  can  buy,  and  stays  that  way  for  weeks.  The  whiteness 
proves  its  worth. 

Have  your  dealer  place  a  teaspoonful  in  a.  glass  of  water — and  sea 
for  yourself  how  much  better  it  is. 

Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disinfectant  kills  hog  lice,  sheep  ticks  and  scab; 
destroys  disease  germs;  keeps  down  foul  odors;  makes  living  quarters 
healthful.  Guaranteed. 

Dr.  Hess  &  Clark,  Inc.,  Ashland,  Ohio 


PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 

Certified  and  Near-Certified 

POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE,  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 
/  Write  for  catalog  and  prices 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  H0NE0YE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


“SPECIAL” 

An  Orchard  Sot  $l«00 

Send  us  $1  and  we  will  Parcel  Post  you  11  Choice 
Apple  or  Peach  trees,  or  6  Apple  and  6  Peach,  or 
7  Grape  Vines,  best  varieties.  True  to  Name,  our  selec¬ 
tion.  This  offer  is  to  new  customers.  Catalogue  free. 

ERNST  NURSERIES,  Box  A  Eaton,  Ohio 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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THIRD  ANNUAL 

Chemung  County  Holstein  Breeders 

AUCTION  SALE 

THURSDAY,  MAY  19th 
Chemung  County  Fair  Grounds,  Elmira,  N.Y. 
66  Head  Purebred  Holsteins 

All  under  Federal  Supervision 

51  cows  in  milk.  10  yearlings.  Five  Service  Bulls. 

The  pick  of  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  Southern  Tier. 

Sale  starts  at  10  o’clock  sharp.  Send  for  our  Sale  Catalogue. 

R.  H.  Hewitt,  Secretary,  413  E.  Water  St.,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

AUCTIONEERS:  Colonel  George  Baxter  and  Colonel  T.  Merritt  Moore. 


BUY  YOUR  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

—  At  the  — 

EIGHTH  EARLVILLE  SALE 

May  10-11,  1127,  Earlviile,  N.  Y.,  Sale  Pavilion 
175  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Sell  in  this  sale  at  your  price;  all  from  Herds  under  State  and  Federal  Supervision — subject  to  60 
clay  retest. 

You  can  buy  in  this  sale  dozens  of  fresh  cows,  many  heavy  springers,  with  calf  by  noted  sires. 
Cows  with  long  time  records  up  to  900  lb.,  and  short  time  records  up  to  30  lb. 

FIFTY  YEARLINGS — bred  and  unbred,  all  well  grown,  and  richly  bred  a  handsome  individual 
lot — the  kind  for  you  to  buy  as  foundation  animals. 

A  nice  lot  of  heifer  calves,  bred  in  the  purple,  and  sure  profit  makers  for  you. 

20  BULLS  TO  BE  SOLD 

These  bulls  are  from  dams  with  good  records,  others  from  just  good  bred  lines — bulls  to  use  at 
the  head  of  good  grade  herds — you  should  come  to  this  sale  for  your  bull — where  you  will  find 
just  the  bull  you  want. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  IMPORTANT  EVENT  MEANS  TO  YOU! 

It  means  your  chance  to  select  what  you  want  from  a  large  collection,  of  assorted  cattle, 
offered  by  New  York  State’s  leading  breeders.  It  means  that  you  can  attend  this  sale,  and  save 
weeks  of  time  and  hundred  of  dollars  m  .expense  that  would  be  necessary  were  you  to  visit  each 
herd.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  persuasion  to  get  the  breeders  to  part  with  these  cattle  in  this  day  of 
strong  demand  for  cattle — but  *hey  are  going  for  the  high  dollar. 

Location — Earlviile  is  located  45  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  25  miles  from  Utica,  and  35  miles 
Horn  Binghamton,  N.  Y  A  beautiful  spot  to  visit  in  the  springtime. 

Send  at  once  for  catalog  and  other  information,  to 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  Sales  Manager,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

COL.  GEORGE  W.  BAXTER,  Auctioneer,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 

*  *  * 

Oscar  F.  Kinney  Clifford  E.  Greene 
Owner  Sup’t. 


AUCTION  SALE 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Pigs 


For  Scilo  Express  ciiar£es  paid  to  your 


OF  PURE-BRED 
GUERNSEYS  FROM 

FEDERALLY  ACCREDITED  HERDS 
At  BRABANT  FARM,  six  miles  west  of 
Kingston, 

TUESDAY,  MAY  10,  1927, 

Commencing  at  1  P.  M. 

This  sale  will  comprise  fifty  head  consisting  mainly  of 
young  cows  of  superior  breeding  and  individual  quality.  A 
few  youngsters  will  be  included,  with  three  high-class 
young  bulls.  In  addition  to  the  offerings  from  Brabant 
Farm,  select  consignments  have  been  made  from  High 
Point  Springs  Farm,  Saugerties  Farms  and  Beechford  Farm. 
Some  of  the  finest  Guernsey  cattle  in  the  United  States 
are  owned  in  the  herds  here  represented — every  herd  fed¬ 
erally  accredited. 

The  owners  are  co-operating  with  Judge  VanEtten,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  Brabant  Farm,  in  a  special  effort  to  make 
this  a  sale  of  highly  desirable  breeding  and  producing 
animals. 

Auctioneer,  W.  G.  CRANDALL,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Sale  Manager,  E.  M.  HASTINGS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


depot.  Chester-  and  Yoris- 
shire  cross  or  Berkshire  and  Chester  cross  pigs,  6  to  7 
weeks  old,  $6.50  each;  S  weeks  old,  $7.0Q  each.  Pure  bred 
Chester  White  Barrows,  Boars  or  Sows,  6  weeks  old,  $8.00 
each.  We  crate  and  ship  to  your  Depot.  These  are  net 
prices.  These  pigs  are  all  bred  from  large  stock.  They 
are  easy  feeders  and  fast  growers  and  will  all  make 
large  hogs.  Will  ship  and  crate  from  2  to  50  pigs 
C.  0.  D. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM. 

R.  F.  D.  Box  48,  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SaTIT 

Chestei  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire 
cross,  ail  large  growthy  pigs.  Pigs  7  to  8  weelt=  old 
$6.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old  $6.50  each.  All  good 
feeding  pigs.  1  will  ship  fiom  1  to  100  C.  0.  D  to  you 
on  approval,  and  you  can  feed  them  a  week  if  not 
satisfactory,  return  pigs  and  1  will  return  vour  money 
Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  .Vo  charge  for  crates.  I  have 
olenty  of  Digs  for  prompt  delivery. 

WALTER  LUX 

388  Salem  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  0086. 


FFFniNP  PIPC  F0R  SALE — Eit!ier  Chester  and 
i  LcULtjnu  r  luj  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
®id,,  $6725  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 

arrival  0n  apPr,0Ta\  Ir  Pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense  ’ 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed— No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat'l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST,  WOBUFN  MASS 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


FOR  SALE:bTu7  2L3Ayr?rhie 

heavy  producing  cows.  1  yearling  bull, 
sired  by  Monstone  Matador  and  out  of 
dam  who  produced  10,000  pounds  milk 
as  a  three  year  old.  Herd  Federally 
Accredited  and  Registered. 

IROQUOIS  FARM,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

\  Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH,  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


OUR  MILKING  SH0RTH0RNS  pay  their  way  on 

the  show  circuit  and  fill  the  pail 
when  at  home.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


An  Ad  This  Size 

Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFFRS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  tiinctby,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulla 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs, N.Y. 

DORSFT  RAMS  (Yearlings)  suitable  for  the 

LfV/lAOIuI  IVH’ld  production  of  early  market 
lambs,  at  Farmers  prices.  All  stock  on  approval. 

TRANQUILLITY  FARMS, 

Arthur  Danks,  Mgr.,  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  Guernseys ^ieheacowS! 

Heifers,  Bulls.  Ready  for  service  and 
calves.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 
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New  York  Dairymen  Fighting  Western  Milk  Menace 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

should  be  only  such  an  agent,  individual  able  size,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
or  company  that  would  have  the  finan-  if  for  no  other,  I  say  to  you  We  ^ 
cial  and  physical  means  to  undertake  to  justified  in  demanding  that  the  fa^ 
enter  into  stipulation  with  the  -state’s  ers  be  allowed  to  meet  the  demands””? 
representatives  to  furnish  milk  to  one  the  metropolitan  market  rather  tha° 
or  more  communities,  and  to  be  entire-  pool  their  high  cost  production  with 
ly  responsible  for  the  proper  safeguard-  possible  ten  thousand  additional  western 
ing  of  milk  from  the  point  of  produc-  dairies. 

tion  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  ultimate  “I  have  tried  to  look  at  th6  w 
consumer  without  allowing  any  inter-  fro&  every  angIe>  the  New  York  dai™ 
mediate  non-productive  element  to  en-  men’s  side;  the  New  York  city  consum 
T  u  companies  er-s  side>  and  the  western  produc“; 

should  be  bonded,  first,  to  insure  the  side>  feeling  that  no  poli  PCou]d  £ 

collection  of  an  adequate  penalty  in  adopte(]  unlejjs  it  was  5ased  Qn  ™ 

case  of  violation  of  any  of  the  sanitary  u 

or  other  laws  governing  the  handling  of 

a  public  utility,  and,  secondly,  to  insure  West  Has  Little  Experience  With 
"l  '  ’  ’  Fluid  Milk 

“The  New  York  dairyman  has  the 
facilities.  For  him  it  is  but  a  question 
of  a  little  stimulation  ta  his  business 
and  a  little  shifting  in  his  seasonal  pro¬ 
duction. 

“The  western  producer  has  not  en¬ 
tered  the  fluid  field.  He  does  not  have 


their  observance  of  other  legislative 
edicts  in  relation  to  what  amounts  to  a 
public  utility. 

Survey  Needed 

“We  have  need  for  a  non-partisan 
economic  survey  by  a  group  of  experts 
knowing  all  branches  of  the  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  and  not  affiliated  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  with  any  producers  or  distribu-  the  facilities  and  at  the  present  time  he 
tors,  together  with  a  group  who  repre-  does  not  know  how  to  produce  milk  of 
sent  public  health  officials  and  unoffic-  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  quality. 


ial  health  agencies  to  put  this  matter  on 
a  plane  in  which  the  economic  and  pub¬ 
lic  health  factors  are  made  the  major 
and  practically  the  exclusive  considera¬ 
tions  in  determining  the  proper  method 
of  control  of  the  milk  business  as  a 
public  service. 

“Such  an  economic  survey  should 


To  enter  the  business  at  this  time  their 
investments  would  far  exceed  those 
here.  This  added  expense  in  invest¬ 
ments,  freight  to  say  nothing  of  inspec¬ 
tion  costs  would  mean  eventually  higher 
costs  to  the  New  York  city  milk  con¬ 
sumer. 

‘The  New  York  city  consumer  de- 


economic 

consider  the  investment  made  by  the  niands  the  best  fresh  milk  of  any  city 
producer,  the  cost  of  service,  deprecia-  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  the  supply 


tion,  replacement,  equipment  and  all 
other  aspects  of  cost  or  investment  in 
the  way  of  money  or  service.  It  should 
inquire  as  to  the  amounts  received  or 
paid  to  producers  and  distributors  re¬ 
spectively,  and  to  determine  whether 


coming  to  the  metropolitan  area  is  sec¬ 
ond  to  none  in  quality.  This  territory 
is  looked  upon  as  a  model.  Therefore 
with  the  high  quality  and  the  service  he 
demands  he  is  obtaining  his  milk  at 
less  cost  from  the  present  sources  than 


such  amounts  represent  a  fair' and  equit-  from  any  other  known  sources  in  the 
able  return  for  the  nature  of  the  ser-  United  States. 


vice  rendered.  It  should  study  methods 
of  breeding,  to  prevent  the'^excess  sup¬ 
ply  during  certain  seasons  and  the  short¬ 
age  that  occurs  in  other  seasons.  The 
matter  of  fodder  and  other  factors  that 


“We  believe  there  are  good  business 
reasons  why  this  territory  should  not  be 
enlarged. 

“(a)  It  is  good  business  practice  to 
produce  the  milk  needed  for  the  metro- 


affect  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  politan  area  from  the  fewest  number  of 


milk  supply  should  he  studied.  It  should 
be  in  a  position  as  a  result  of  such  sur¬ 
vey  to  recommend  not  only  the  equita¬ 
ble  apportionment  of  reward  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  hut  to  guarantee  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  constant  milk  supply  of  safe 
and  proper  quality. 

“These  tentative  suggestions  which 
are  here  outlined  and  dictated  off  hand 
would  seem  to  establish  a  groundwork 


farms  possible,  as  it  results  in  greater 
efficiency  of  production  and  makes  pos¬ 
sible  more  complete  control  of  quality 
standards. 

Few  Plants  Makes  for  Efficiency 

“(b)  It  is  better  business  to  process 
milk  in  the  fewe'st  number  of  country 
plants  in  order  that  such  plants  may 
be-operated  to  capacity  and  the  over- 


for  enabling  the  communities  interested  head  and  fixed  expenses  reduced  to  the 


in  obtaining  this  public  utility  to  give 
the  farmer  a  reasonable  assurance  of  a 
just  reward  for  his  labors  and  invest¬ 
ments  and  assure  the  communities  that 
are  dependent  upon  this  staple  food  of 
an  adequate  and  safe  milk  supply  at  all 


minimum  by  reason  of  volume. 

“(c)  It  is  good  business  to  ship  the 
milk  to  the  consumer  from  the  shortest 
possible  distances  for  reasons  stated 
heretofore. 

“(d)  It  is  good  business  to  distribute 


times  without  going  far  afield,  and  it  such  milk  through  the  fewest  number  of 
would  favor  the  intensive  development  agencies,  in  order  that  such  agencies 
of  dairying  in  the  state  of  New  \  ork  may  be  operated  to  capacity  and  that 
or  at  other  places  as  near  the  point  of  the  expenses  necessarily  attached  to  the 
distribution  as  possible.”  delivery  of  the  product  from  the  pro- 

Following  his  talk  Mr.  Cole  w’as  sub-  d«cer  to  the  consumer  may  be  reduced 
jected  to  several  questions.  He  said  *°  tbe  minimum,  and  a  saving  niace 
that  the  United  Dairymen’s  Producers  both  to  the  Producer  and  the  consumer. 
Organization  proposed  to  build  no  1  have  hut  one  fear  and  that  is  t  lat 
plants,  that  the  plants  would  be  built  a  small  minority  of  our  eastern  pio  uc 
by  the  farmers  and  that  the  surplus  ers  rna^  not  a»ree  to  this  program,  ac 
would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  dealer.  selfish  interests  may  lead  them  to  e 

lieve  they  will  receive  a  higher  price  u 
cream  sources  are  developed  to  supply 
our  markets  for  a  few  short  fall  months. 
Selfish  interests  may  mislead  the  west¬ 
ern  farmer  into  thinking  this  is  a  profit¬ 
able  market  for  him.  Farmers  are  in  a 
position  where  they  can  insist  that  their 
opinions  be  given  consideration.” 


TP  OR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


Eastern  Farmers  Should  Have 
First  Chance 

J.  A.  Coulter,  secretary  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  Association 
referred  to  a  recent  conference  held  be¬ 
tween  Commissioner  Harris  and  the 
milk  distributors  in  which  a  majority  of 

those  present  felt  that  the  boundaries  of  - — 

the  milk  shed  should  be  extended  furth-  Do  not  feed  old  Dobbin  too  much  on 
er  w  est.  days  when  he  is  standing  idle.  Azoturia, 

“Up  to  this  time,”  he  said,  “the  farm-  commonly  known  as  the  Monday  Morning 

ers  have  met  every  requirement  of  the  Disease,  annually  takes  its  toll  in  crippled 

New  York  Board  of  Health  cheerfully,  and  dead  horses  on  farms  where  a  full 

One  by  one  these  expenses  have  pya-  ration  is  fed  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
mided  up  to  investments  of  consider-  work  done. 


(11)  501 
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For  Cars,  Tractors 
Trucks  and 
Stationary  Engines 


On  two  out  of  three 
farms  you  will  find 
Champions  the  choice 
for  better  performance 
in  tractors,  trucks, 
stationary  engines  and 
all  other  engine-driven 
farm  equipment. 

This  preference  for 
Champions  on  the 
farm  duplicates  the 
world- wide  preference 
for  Champions  among 
millions  of  motorists— 
further  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  Champion 
is  the  better  spark  plug* 


Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
10,000  miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkable  long  life. 


Champion — 

for  trucks,  tractors  and 
cars  other  than  Fords— 
and  for  all  stationary 
engines — packed  in  the 
Blue  Box 


Champion  X— 
Exclusively  for 
Ford  cars,  trucks 
and  tractors  — 
yacked  in  the 
Red  Box 


60£ 


Champion 


Spar^Plugs 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


|  Radio  Broadcasting  Will  Con-  \ 
tinued  Unabated  Through 
the  Summer 


XTETWORK  broadcasting  will  contribute 
^  ^  largely  towards  making  the  coming 
warm  weather  season  the  greatest  summer 
broadcast  listeners  have  ever  known,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  H.  Aylesworth,  President 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company. 

“New  contracts  for  sponsored  programs 
and  plans  which  have  been  made  for  sus¬ 
taining  features  will  combine  to  provide 
radio  listeners  throughout  the  United 
States  with  programs  as  interesting  and  as 
entertaining  as  those  which  have  been 
heard  during  the  past  winter.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  addition  to 
the  Network  programs,  the  local  audiences 
of  WEAF  and  WTZ  will  be  entertained 


by  additional  programs  which  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  these  stations  alone. 

Blue  Network  Features 

Daylight 

Name  Saving  Time 

Roxy’s  ''Sunday  Stroll’’  ..Sun.  ..2:00  P.  M. 

Cook’s  Tours  . Sun.  ..8:30  P.  M. 

Godfrey  Ludlow  . Sun.  ..9:00  P.  M. 

Roxy  Program  . ,.Mon,  ..7:30  P.  M. 

Record  Boys  . Mon.  ..9:00  P.  M. 

Rudd  Light  Opera  Hour  ..Mon.  ..9:30  P.  M. 
George  Olsen  and  his  Strom- 

berg-Carlson  Orchestra  Tues...8:00  P.  M. 
Grand  Opera  Program  .  .Tues..  .9:00  P.  M. 

U.  S.  Army  Band  . Wed. ..7:30  P.  M. 

The  lodents  . Wed. ..8:00  P.  M. 

Maxwell  Hour . Wed. ..9:00  P.  M. 

R.  C.  A.  Radiotrons  . Wed. .10:00  P.  M. 

Our  Musical  U.  S . Thurs.  9:00  P.  M. 

Way  Down  Hour  . Fri.  ..8:00  P.  M. 

Royal  Hour  . Fri.  ..9:00  P.  M. 

Philco  Hour  . Fri.  ..9.00  P.  M. 

The  Blue  Network  now  furnishes  program  feat¬ 
ures  on  regular  schedule  to  the  following  sta¬ 
tions:  WJZ,  New  York;  WBZ-WBZA,  Spring- 
field-Boston ;  KDKA,  Pittsburgh;  KYW,  Chica¬ 
go;  WEBH,  Chicago;  KSD,  St.  Louis:  WBAL, 
Baltimore:  WRC,  Washington;  WHAS,  Louis¬ 
ville,  WSB,  Atlanta;  WSM,  Nashville;  WMC, 
Memphis,  and  WCCO,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

Red  Network  Features 

Daylight 

Name  Saving  Time 

Capital  Family  . Sun.  ..7:20  P.  M. 

Atwater  Kent  Hour . Sun.  9:15  P.  M. 

Hires  Harvesters  . Mon.  ..8:30  P.  M. 

Tabloid  Grand  Opera  ....Mon,  .10:00  P.  M. 
Half-Hour  with  Great 

Composers  . Tues. ..8:00  P.  M. 

Great  Moments  in  Hist’y  Tues. ..8:30  P.  M. 

Eveready  Hour  . Tues. ..9:00  P.  M. 

The  Cavalcade  . Tues. .10:00  P.  M. 

South  Sea  Islanders  _ Wed. ..7:30  P.  M. 

Ipana  Troubadours . .Wed. ..9:00  P.  M. 

National  Cavaliers  . Wed. ..9:30  P.  M. 

Tabloid  Light  Opera  . Wed. .10:00  P.  M. 

Clicquot  Club  Eskimos  ..Thurs.  9:00  P.  M. 
Goodrich  Silvertown  Cord 
Orchestra,  Silver  Mask¬ 
ed  Tenor  . Th’rs.  10:00  P.  M. 

National  Cavaliers  . Wed... 9:30  P.  M. 

La  France  Orchestra  ..Fri.  ..9:30  P.  M. 

The  Week-Endes  . Sat.  ..8:00  P.  M. 

The  Red  Network  furnishes  program  features 
on  regular  schedule  to  the  following  stations: 
WEAF,  New  York;  WEEI,  Boston;  WJAH, 
Providence;  WTAG,  Worcester,  Mass.;  WTIC, 
Hartford;  WGR,  Buffalo;  WLIT,  Philadelphia; 
WFI,  Philadelphia;  WRC,  Washington;  WCSH, 
Portland,  Me.;  WCAE,  Pittsburgh;  WTAM, 
Cleveland;  WWJ,  Detroit;  WSAI,  Cincinnati; 
WLIB,  Chicago;  WGN,  Chicago;  KSD,  St. 
Louis;  WOC,  Pavenport,  la.;  WCCO,  Minne- 
apqJis-St.  Paul;  WDAF,  Kansas  City;  WGY, 
Schenectady;  WHAS,  Louisville;  WSM,  Nash¬ 
ville:  WSB,  Atlanta;  WMC,  Memphis;  WMAQ, 
Chicago;  WQJ,  Chicago;  WADC,  Akron;  WFAA, 
Dallas,  and  KVOO,  Bristow,  Okla. 


Cleaning  Deposits  from  Tractor 
Radiator 

Is  there  any  good  way  to  clean  deposits 
out  of  a  tractor  radiator?—  L.  B.,  New  York. 

TV /HEN EVER  a  motor  appears  to  run 
too  hot  and  the  mixture  and  spark 
are  known  to  be  correct  and  a  good  cylin¬ 
der  oil  is  being  used,  it  may  be  suspectec 
that  deposits  in  the  water  jacket  and  cool¬ 
ing  system  are  at  fault,  especialy  if  a 
water  has  been  used  which  contains  a  gooc 
deal  of  hardness.  Such  a  clogged  cooling 
system  may  be  safely  cleaned  as  directec 
below. 

Drain  the  radiator,  unscrew  the  drain 
cock  and  then  place  the  nozzle  of  a  hose 
in  the  radiator  opening  and  force  water 
under  pressure  through  the  system  while 
the  engifle  is  running  a  few  minutes.  Then 
take  about  enough  water  to  fill  the  cooling 
system,  dissolve  in  it  all  you  can  of  com¬ 
mon  washing  soda  or  sal  soda,  fill  the 
cooling  system  with  the  mixture,  run  with 
a  retarded  spark  until  the  water  starts 
to  boil,  then  let  it  stand  for  several  hours. 
Draw  off  the  soda  solution,  flush  out  the 
cooling  system  thoroughly  with  a  hose,  anc 
fill  with  clean  water.  Exceptionally  bac 
cases  may  require  two  or  three  such  treat¬ 
ments.  Whenever  possible  use  rain  water 
in  your  cooling  system.  Concentrated  lye 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  washing  soda, 
if  the  directions  given  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  are  followed  carefully. — I.  W.  D. 


Extra  Furrows 

Every  Day 


THE  more  work  you  get  from  your  tractor  the  greater  profits 
you  make.  Use  Socony  Motor  Oil. 

Socony  helps  your  tractor  do  more  work  by  maintaining  a  leak 
proof  seal  between  piston  and  cylinder  walls.  No  power  is  lost. 
Power  is  conserved;  power  added. 

Besides,  Socony  Motor  Oil  resists  heat.  It  will  not  thin  out  easily. 
More  than  that,  Socony  dissipates  motor  Beat  and  prevents 
excessive  crankcase  dilution.  Allows  continued  tractor  opera¬ 
tion.  More  furrows  per  day.  More  profits  tor  you. 

Look  at  the  lubrication  chart  below.  Note  the  RIGHT  grade  of 
Socony  for  your  tractor.  Call  for  it  by  name.  See  the  complete 
Socony  Lubrication  Chart  at  your  dealer’s. 

Buy  Socony  Motor  Oil  in  5-gallon  tilting  crates,  or  30  and  50- 
gallon  drums.  Mighty  convenient  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


TRACTOR'S 

NAME 


Allis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35. . . . 

All  work . 

Aro . 

Averal . . . 

Bailor . 

Bates  (Steele  Mule) . . . 

Beeman . 

Bolens . . . . 

Case  22-40, 25-45  &  40-72 . 

Case  (All  Others) . 

Caterpillar . . . 

Centaur . .  . . 

Cletrac . . . 

Eagle . 

E-B . . . 

Fageol . 

Federal . 

Fitch  (Four  Drive) . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (Except  12-20) . 

Gray . 

Hart-Parr . 

Heider-Rock  Island  (Cultivator) 
Heider-Roek  Island  (All  Others) . 
Huber . 

Imperial . 

John  Deere . 

J.  T . ’. . 


KlnkaQe 


1927 

1926 

TRACTOR'S 

NAME 

1927 

Summer 

Winter 

J  Summer 

Winter  j 

Summer 

Winter 

F.n 

H 

EH 

H 

Lauson . 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

LaCross . 

EH 

h 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Little  Giant  (B) . 

n 

M 

EH 

H 

McCormick -Deering . 

H 

M 

M 

M 

■ - 

— 

Mead-Morrison . 

EH 

II 

H 

M 

n 

M 

Minneapolis . . . 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Monarch . . . 

H 

H 

M 

EM 

M 

LM 

Nlchols-Shepard . 

EH 

H 

II 

H 

JL-M 

H 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

H 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . . 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Red  E . 

H 

M 

— 

- - 

H 

H 

Russel . . . 

„ _ 

H 

M 

Shaw . 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

Sprywheel . 

LM 

LM 

EH 

H 

E11 

II 

Standard. . . . . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

— 

— 

EH 

H 

Tioga . 

— 

. - 

Topp-Stewart . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

Townsend . . . 

Eli 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Traylor . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Utilitor . 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallts . 

H 

M 

Wetmore . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4-Pull)  (20-35) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4  Pull)  (All  Others) . 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . 

— 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Yuba: . 

H 

H 

1926 


EH 

H 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

EH 

H 

EH 

M 

LM 

M 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

M 

EH 

M 

H 

II 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 


H 

M 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

M 

H 

Hi 

M 

H 

EM 

LM 

M 

M 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

H 

I 


SOCONY 

Otc  U  S  PAT  OFF 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors ,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


Class 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201 -2 10  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  . .  2,30 
4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May,  1926, 
was  $2,75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  noi 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan,), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
Mie  price  to  the  farmer  m  the  201  tc  210- 
Biile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
tnilk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The  Feb¬ 
ruary  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  PRICES  WORKING 
LOWER 

CREAMERY  Apr.  27, 

SALTED  Apr.  26 

Higher 

than  extra  .  48  -48(4 

Extra  (92  sc)  -47  54 
84-91  score  .  .4454-47 
Lower  G’ds  .  .431/2-44 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  long  expected 
decline  in  the  butter  market  has  started 
to  take  place.  The  sentiment  is  undoubtedly 


Apr.  19 

1926 

52  -52 /z 

40 

-40  Vz 

51*/a- 

-39  Z2 

48l'2-51  /h 

35' 

2-39 

47  -48 

34 

-35 

more  responsible  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  market  than  any  other  factor.  Al¬ 
though  arrivals  have  been  abundant,'  stocks 
on  the  other  hand  are  not  burdensome. 
There  are  some  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  3^/2 c  reduction  from  the  25th 
to  the  26th  was  too  severe  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  some  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  week-end  carry¬ 
over  from  the  23rd  to  25th  was  the 
heaviest  we  have  ever  experienced  in  some 
time.  Stocks  did  not  clear  well  on  the 
23rd  and  on  the  25  th,  although  the  market 
opened  firm,  nevertheless  the  sentiment 
was  unmistakably  in  evidence  that  things 
were  not  exactly  right.  Buyers  were  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  with  sellers  beginning  to 
show  some  anxiety  to  move  stock. 

At  the  same  time  advices  from  Chicago 
stated  that  the  market  in  the  west  had 
dropped  4c  and  this  caused  an  immediate 
reaction.  At  the  same  time  reports  from 
the  West  show  that  we  are  due  to  receive 
more  butter  in  the  very  near  future.  In 
fact  some  shipments  are  dose  by  and 
naturally  this  has  had  a  very  strong  in¬ 
fluence.  Some  foreign  butter  is  on  the 
way,  but  it  is  liecoming  less  of  a  factor. 
The  trade  is  working  hard  to  keep  free 
of  accumulations  in  anticipation  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  domestic  production. 

The  one  encouraging  feature  of  the 
whole  situation  is  the  very  free  movement 
of  butter  into  consuming  channels.  This 
alone  is  expected  to  put  a  damper  on  the 
prolonged  depression  of  prices.  However, 
we  cannot  expect  the  high  prices  of  the 
past  few  weeks  to  prevail  for  any  pro¬ 
longed  period  for  we  are  not  coining  into 
the  heavier  production  when  supplies  will 
exceed  the  demand  and  when  storage 
operations,  will  ensue. 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 


canned  eggs,  especially  to  this  country.  At  is  not  being  ignored.  On  the  261', 

•the  present  time  “breakers”  and  canners  were  hardly  enough  State  potatoeVWi  4! 
have  absolutely  ceased  operations.  The  market  to  warrant  quotations.  The  >0^ 
belief  in  some  quarters  in  the  trade  that  prices  are  those  that  actually  an,),  r*‘j  ‘.e 
domestic  frozen  eggs  will  find  an  outlet  the  26th  although  some  sales  wen  m,  / 
in  the  trade  that  formerly  used  the  Chinese  at  the  same  price  on  the  26th.  The  old 
product  and  will  help  to  move  the  large  potato  deal  now  only  has  a  few  more 
surplus  of  stock  that  is  going  into  our  weeks  to  live. 

cold  storage  chambers.  -dt-t'.  „ 

RED  KIDNEY  BEANS  SLIGHTI Y 
LIVE  POULTRY  RECEIPTS  FIRMER 

HEAVY  ^  Red  kidney  beans  have  strengthened 

J  a  bit  since  last  week,  prices  now  rang- 


FOWLS 

Apr. 

Apr.  27, 
26  Apr.  19  1926 

Colored  . 

32-33 

32-36 

Leghorn  . 

32-33 

34-36 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 

45-55 

45-55 

Leghorn  . 

30-45 

30-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby  .. 

. .  -27 

26-28 

31-32 

32-33  34-36  just  the  same  as  we  reported  last  week 

marrnwc  or  K ^ ,  l.h-  f 


The  live  poultry  market  is  having  its  kidneys  25c  lower  all  along  the 

ups  and  downs  like  all  the  rest.  More  mc‘ 


stock  is  arriving  than  the  buying  trade 


MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 


will  handle  at  old  prices  and  concessions  ,-ri  ,  ,  , 

have  had  io  be  made.  Local  slaughter  •,  market  has  slipped  con- 

houses  report  that  buying  has  been  very  S1rrCr,  \  asf  w"ee''>  Pn$es  falling 

light  with  the  result  that  the  abundant  a  J  a  ^mndred  on  the  best  lines, 
arrivals  are  going  to  move  out  slowly  un-  'Jn  J%e  r  .  v'ea  “a<a  t>e  extremely 
less  some  very. sharp  price  changes  take  S°°d  to  bring  ,rH.  In  tact  no  real  good 
place.  Both  fowls  and  broilers  are  in  ex-  ca  ves  ,v'ere’n  [  }e  entire  °f  ^  khat 

cess  of  the  demand  and  prices  have  turned  aiHv.eci  on  luesday. 
sharply  lower.  Even  Long  Island  spring  Rfmie  markets  brought  from  $11. /5  to 
ducks  are  off  about  3c  although  at  their  "VV1.  1  m£.c,  i”.11  stock  any- 

new  quotation,  27c,  they  hold  a  firm  po-  ,.ere  irom  ‘M-3U  to  $11. Some  small 
sition.  Extremely  small  broilers  are  cu*  3  went  out  as  low  as  $0.  _  _ 

especially- weak  in  price  and  poultrymen  .,  A  *ew  sPr!nf?  lambs  are  arriving  and 
will  do  well  to  hold  them  back  and  give  are  Senerally  dragging  out  in  a 

them  a  little  fitting  by  confining  them  in  steady  market  at  $-0  a  hundred.  Y  carl- 
feeding*  batteries.  lambs  are  selling  anywhere  from 

The  next  holiday  will  be  Decoration  $15.50  to  per  hundred  for  tl  le  choic- 
Day,  May  30th,  when  we  usually  have  a  mes’  -^ost  °*  the  arrivals  are  sell- 


Li^itning  Proof  G  |  | )  1  |91 

ARMED  SN0QT  SOON 

it  does  not  pa;  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
sleet  rool.  Armcc  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buy.  It  will  pay  you  to  send  for 
our  free  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today. 

Roofing  Co.,  Sta.30  Middletown, 


Heave*,  Cough*,  Commie* 
er.  Worms.  Most  (ot  cose. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  lot 
Heaves  or  money  back.  S1.2S 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail 
The  Newton  Remedy  Se. 
Tol.de,  OWe. 


Once  Used  Second-hand 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates,  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 

_  '"J’’  Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Etc.  —  Small  consignments  trom 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
ten  attractive  prices  NOW  Prompt  returns 
always.  Bcfer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTEB  &  EGG  CO.. 
170  Duane  St..  New  York.  N.  V. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well -packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

-  To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
S58  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

WF|OI  Have  your  wool  manufactur- 
T  ed  into  Beautiful  Bed  Blank¬ 

ets,  Auto  Robes  and  Comfort  Batting-. 
“The  Old  Fashioned  Way.’’ 

Write  for  particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL, 
Shippensburg,  ....  Perma. 


STATE 

FLATS 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  19 

Apr.  27, 
1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 
Fresh  Av’ge 

. 23- 

231/2- 

-20 

Held  Fancy  . 
Held  Av’ge  .  . . 

. 27-28 

. 25-26' 

27  -28 

2  25  -26)2 

26-28 

25-26 

The  cheese  market  continues  in 

its 

same 

good  live  broiler  market.  The  best  mar-  in?,  anyw^iere  from  $13  to  $lN 
ket  days  will  be  May  25,  26  and  27.  Un-  steers  are  generally  selling  from 

doubtedly  the  26th  and  the  morning  of  the  to  g°°d 

27th  will  be  the  best  market  hours.  The  st°ck  ’rom  $10.2b  to  $11.75.  _ 
afternoon  of  the  27th  may  be  too  late  Heavy  bulls  have  been  turning  at  $7.o0 
so  shippers  should  plan  to  have  their  P^r  hundred  with  an  occasional  premium 
stock  arrive  not  before  the  25th,  during  °*  .  c  being  paid  for  some  strictly 


quiet  tone.  A  little  more  fresh  cheese  is 
available,  both  yellow  and  white.  How¬ 
ever,  the  market  demands  are  very  limited 
so  that  in  the  end  prices  are  holding 
fairly  firm.  This  week  it  is  easier  to  buy 
stock  than  at  the  same  time  a  week  ago 
and  even  at  a  shade  reduction. 

EGG  RECEIPTS  HEAVY 


the  26th  but  not  later  than  Friday  morn-  St^>c^c’  ^®ht  to  medium  as  low  as 

‘  "  $6.50.  Heavy  cows  are  generally  sell¬ 

ing  from  $5.50  to  $7  per  hundred,  med¬ 
iums  as  low  as  $4,  reactors  anywhere 


ing  of  the  27th. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 


FUTURE 


NEARBY 

* 

Apr.  27. 

WHITE 

Apr.  26  Apr.  19 

1926 

Selected  Extras 

..31  -33 

32-33 

37-38 

Extra  Firsts  .  . .  . 

-30 

30-31 

36- 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . 

. . 28'  2-29 

28-29 

34-35 

Firsts  . 

27-27' 2 

33- 

Gathered  . 

..26  -29 

26-29 

30-34 

Pullets  . 

23-25 

31- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

30-32 

35-38 

The  egg  market  is  riding 

a  roug 

h  sea. 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  19 

Year 

( At  Chicago ) 

Wheat . 

1.3334 

1.63% 

Corn  . 

. 71% 

•72 '/g 

.72'  • 

Oats  . 

. 445.2 

•44% 

.415k 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No. 

2  Red  .  .1,47% 

1.4754 

1.93% 

Corn,  No.  2 

Yel . 83'  2 

•  39% 

.88'  4 

Oats,  No.  2 

. 54 

.54 

.53 

FEEDS 

Apr.  24. 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  16 

1926 

{At  Buffalo) 

Gr’d  Oats  . . 

32.50 

31.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . . 

. 32.00 

32.00 

31.00 

Last  from  $2.50  to  $5.50. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  selling  very 
slowly  and  the  market  has  been  very 
■72%  .72i 2  quiet.  Prime  marks  are  bringing  as 
7"  411  “  high  as  19c  although  most  of  the  sales 

for  good  to  prime  is  from  16  to  18c, 


§§' 4  small  veals  arc  as  low  as  4c. 

Hot  house  lambs  that  are  prime  have 
'  been  bringing  from  $11  to  $13  with  lair 
to  good  stuff  from  $8  to  $10.  Anything 
32.50  31.00  that  is  poor  has  been  selling  as  low  as 


~  - <— >  *  — 

Just  after  the  Easter  holidays  trade  was 
very  dull.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  job¬ 
bers  and  retailers  had  taken  on  more  stocks 
than  they  were  able  to  dispose  of  and 
buying  was  extremely  light  during  the 
week  ending  the  23rd.  At  the  same  time 
supplies  were  arriving  in  large  quantities 
and  there  was  practically  nothing  to  do 
but  store 'them.  A  small  quantity  found 
an  outlet  to  the  Argentine  but  these  ex¬ 
ports  were  hardly  more  than  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  . 

Regular  receipts  have  not  only  been 
heavy.  The  indications  are  that  hatching 
operations  are  beginning  to  slacken  be¬ 
cause  we  are  getting  a  larger  quantity 
of  fancy  selections.  These  are  holding  up 
to  last  week’s  quotations  fairly  well.  The 
worst  sufferers  are  those  who  are  shipping 
in  mixed  lots  of  white  creamery  and 
brown  eggs.  I11  order  to  do  anything  with 
them  the  receivers  have  to  rehandle  them 
and  repack  them  at  a’  considerable  ex¬ 
pense.  After  that  about  the  only  way  to 
sell  them  is  through  the  speculative  ele¬ 
ment  who  are  storing  at  anywhere  from 
26  to  33c  depending  on  qualitj’. 

Several  receivers  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  new  egg  law  is  going  to 
help  the  nearby  producers  considerably 
especially  during  the  flush  period.  One 
prominent  receiver  takes  the  view  that  the 
law  is  going  to  result  in  slightly  better 
prices  during  the  flush  period  and  more 
reasonable  prices  during  the  late  summer 
and  fall  months.  In  other  words  it  is 
expected  that  the  law  is  going  to  flatten 
out  the  price  curve  and  eliminate  the  ex¬ 
tremes. 

The  egg  trade  throughout  the  entire 
country  is  watching  with  considerable  in¬ 
terest  the  progress  of  military  operations 
in  China.  China  is  a  heavy  shipper  of 


Stand’d  Mids  . 32.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 38.00 

Flour  Mid  . 35.50 

Red  Dog  . 38.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 29.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 29.50 

Corn  Meal  . 32.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 33.50 

Gluten  Meal  . 45.50 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 35.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 37.50 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 39.00 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 47.00 


33.00 

38.00 

35.50 
38.00 
30.00 

29.50 
32.00 


30.50 

35.00 

32.00 

35.00 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 


33.50  -36.25 


45.50 

34.50 

37.50 
39.00 

47.00 


30.50  Special  to  American  Agriculturist  front 
the  Market  Netvs  Service , 

U.  S.  D.  A. 


32.00 


46.25 

36.00 


Conditions  were  somewhat  disturbed  toward 
38.00  the  end  of  April.  Damage  by  frost,  rain  and 
40.00  flood  had  a  slightly  unsettling  effect.  Grain, 
feeds  and  cotton  tended  higher.  Butter  markets 
50.00  felt  increased  foreign  competition.  Livestock  de- 


The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local  There  were  more  losses  than  gams  in 

Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They  £u,t8*£nd  vegetables,  and  most  of  them  are  lower 
are  reported  tn  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y.  tl?an.the>'  were  last  season  because  of  larger  sup- 

State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets.  p  , ,  ,,  . 

Cold,  rainy  weather  in  various  parts  ot  the 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY  country  and  floods  in  the  Mississippi  V  alley  have 

caused  much  damage  to  crops  in  that  region.  A 
There  has  been  no  change  in  the  bay  bcav-v  freeze  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  reduce 

i„„,  _ ,  T,  .  •  the  production  of  boxed  apples  and  other  mots. 

I  ^mce  our  last  rtpoit.  The  inquiry  jn  spite  0f  ti,ese  difficulties,  however,  carlot  move- 

tor  small  bales  IS  not  quite  as  good  and  ment  of  southern  cabbage,  onions,  strawberries, 

those  marks  are  dragging.  However  No  tomatoes  and  new  potatoes  gained  to  such  an  ex- 

I  Straight  timothv  is  Qtill  hrino-iiw  *06  tent  that  the  combined  shipments  ot  23  produces 

uu  UHioirjy  is  Still  Drmging  $20  totaled  15,510  cars,  3,000  more  than  a  year  ago. 

With  Other  grades  and  mixtures  the  same  Florida  watermelons  may  be  moving  to  market 
as  have  been  for  the  past  two  or  three  within  a  week  or  so.  Indications  point  to  a  light- 
weeks  er  output  of  melons  'this  season. 

One  result  of  the  disastrous  watermelon  market 

POTATOES  SLIGHTLY  EASIER  Jj  X'rX&FSSJg  SV’X’h 

Apr.  27,  fective  on  July  1.  just  when  melon  shipments  are 
STATE  Apr.  26  Apr.  19  1926  reaching  their  daily  peak  of  1,000.  cars.  l*us 

150  lb.  sack  $3.00-3.15  3.00-3.25  7.35-  7.75  ?lew  ^  designed  to  prevent  unnecessary  dump- 

Bulk,  180  tbs.  3.65-3.85.3.75-4.00  - of  oroduce  and  unfair  returns  fionn sales 

MAINE  mty  markets,  may  have  a  far-reaching  enecr  - 

150  lb.  sack.  3.50-3.75  3.50-3.75,  7.50-  8.25  the  F°ducU  tr-ade’  ®nJ,  its  wo^ing-out  will 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  4.15-4.40  4.25-4.50  9.50-10.00  watched  with  interest  by  growers  and  slnppe 
LONG  ISLAND  °f  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  . 

150  lb.  sack  4.50-5.00  5.00-5.25  9.00-  9.25  .  °ld  P°t:'to,es  tended  upward  ui  producing  j 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  5.50-6.00  6.00-6.15  11.00-11.25  K,on?,  Total  movement  of  °ld  /^crea 

rapidly,  while  new  potatoes  moved  more  acuve  j 

The  old  potato  market  has  worked  into  Jri5,es,of  Iiew  stock  il'c,,ined  l°Jfletroe=  {"'the 

a  slightly  easier  position  undoubtedly  due  "  *  °  the 

to  the  fact  that  southern  potatoes  are  very  Wool  trade  continued  quiet  with  offers  on  tee 
plentiful,  of  fairly  good  quality  and  low  side  of  price  ranges  recently  querted. 
ebienner  On  4nri1  1  i  Butter  markets  continue  on  the  sensitive 

cheaper.  On  April  23rd  the  week  closed  settie(|  path  that  they  have  followed  for  s0,‘e 

With  rlorida  Spaulding  Rose  selling  at  weeks  past.  The  immediate  situation  is  firm  ne- 

$5.50  to  $6  with  occasionally  $6.50  for  cause  of  a  continued  shortage  of  supphes,  bu  t  e 

some  very  choice  marks  A  year  ago  the  SidSl  m?J Sng^The3  a°omJ  .increase  in 
same  quality  was  selling  from  $9  to  $10.50.  supply,  and  the  normal  decline  in  price  that  ac- 
Naturally  when  these  new  stock  are  of  companies  it,  both  of  which  have  as  yet  tai I  ’ 

800,1  quality  and  as  cheap  as  they  are  at  to  *g 

the  present  tune,  trade  IS  swinging  heavily  the  first  of  April  have  followed  an  irregular  patn, 
to  those  lines.  sharp  advances  and  sharp  declines  following^ one 

At  the  same  time  the  old  potato  deal  ££&  OK  fS&SPSJ™  “  " 
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The  Farm  News 

C.  H.  Baldwin  Heads  Holstein  Association 


rT*HE  New  York  Holstein  Association 
held  a  special  meeting  of  very  great 
importance  in  Syracuse  on  Friday,  April 
22nd,  to  elect  eleven  directors  in  place 
of  thirty-nine  defacto  directors  previously 
serving.  It  seems  that  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  under 
which  the  association  has  been  working 
recently  were  not  properly  recorded  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  so  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  association  and  directors 
under  these  new  amendments  was  not  legal 
or  binding. 

When  the  Holstein  Association  was  or¬ 
iginally  incorporated  several  years  ago  the 
by-laws  provided  that  there  should  be 
eleven  directors  but  in  1925  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  the  number  of  directors 
should  not  exceed  forty.  At  the  same  time 
the  state  was  divided  into  thirty-nine  dis¬ 
tricts  and  thirty-nine  directors  were 
elected. 

Necessary  To  Elect  New  Directors 

The  purpose  of  having  so  many  direc¬ 
tors  was  to  get  the  officers  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  closer  personal  touch  with  various 
parts  of  the  state,  and  everyone  seemed 
to  feel  that  increasing  the  number  of  di¬ 
rectors  was  a  very  good  move.  This  reso¬ 
lution,  as  stated  above,  was  never  recorded 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  until  very  re¬ 
cently.  When  it  was  submitted  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  advised  that  the  state 
laws  did  not  allow  an  indefinite  number  of 
directors  and  that  the  state  association 
had  no  right  to  have  more  than  eleven 
directors  until  at  an  annual  meeting  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  calling  for  some  other 
number,  and  that  number  was  definitely 
stated. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  ask  for 
the  resignation  of  the  thirty-nine  directors 
and  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  elect  eleven  new  ones  and  new 
officers. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  by 
representative  Holstein  men  and  lasted 
practically  all  dajn  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  debate  and  some  tenseness  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  but  agreement  was  finally 
reached  and  directors  and  officers  were 
elected.  The  new  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  State  Institution  Farms 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets.  No  better  man  could  be  found 
m  the  entire  state.  He  is  an  enthusiastic 
Holstein  man,  a  good  organizer,  and  an 
efficient  business  man.  The  Holstein  As- 
socaition  is  to  be  congratulated  on  secur¬ 
ing  such  a  man  for  President. 

( Continued  on  page  14) 


North  Country  News  Notes 

HE  large  milk  producers  meeting  Sat¬ 
urday  is  a  matter  of  history,  but  it’s 
results  will  echo  for  some  time  in  different 
sections.  Some  800  farmers  attended  and 
several  business  men,  as  well  as  the  leaders 
of  the  different  farmer  groups  represented 
in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  The  latter 
discussed  the  prsent  developments  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  own  group. 

One  thing  was  apparent — and  quite  a 
contrast  with  the  attitude  showed  at  the 
meeting  held  a  year  ago  when  the  idea 
of  some  sort  of  unity  was  first  put  in 
tangible  form — that  the  leaders  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  have  been  reading  the  hand 
writing  on  the  walls  and  are  somewhat 
more  ready  to  at  least  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sible  getting  together  at  some  future 
time. 

*  *  * 

It  was  very  apparent  that  there  can  be 
no  getting  all  the  dairymen  of  the  New 
York  Territory  into  one  organization. 

I  his  seemed  to  be  readily  granted  by  all 
the  farmers  who  were  heard  discussing  the 
matter  among  themselves.  The  striking 
thing  was  the  general  tendency  on  the  part 
of  practically  all — whether  pooler,  non¬ 
pooler,  Sheffield,  etc.,  to  favor  some  plan 
whereby  all  the  organizations  would  end 
the  competition  between  themselves,  and 
get  down  to  business  with  the  ultimate 


benefit  to  the  farming  communities  as  their 
main  consideration,  rather  than  the  way 
their  own  particular  organization  would  be 
benefitted. 

Farmers  were  present  from  Canadian 
line  to  the  main  line  of  the  New  York 
Central.  These  men  will  carry  back  to 
their  home  communities  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  discussions  of  the  men  at  the 
meeting,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Dr.  Har¬ 
ris  perhaps  has  not  been  quite  as 
arbitrary  in  regard  to  the  “threatened  in¬ 
vasion  of  western  milk”  as  he  has  been 
pictured.  Those  who  had  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  personally  gave  the  im¬ 
pression  that  he  is  willing  to  be  very 
fair  in  the  matter. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  Savage  emphasized  the  milk  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  financial  end.  His  specific 
recommendations  for  the  immediate  future 
covered  the  summer  and  fall.  Culling 
out  the  poorer  producers,  better  pasture 
and  pasture  supplements,  the  feeding  of  a 
good  20%  mixed  ration  (either  com¬ 
mercial  or  home  mixed),  and  the  feeding 
of  minerals  during  the  pasture  season 
(steamed  bone  meal,  lime  and  salt)  were 
his  main  points.  He  emphasized  the  fact 
that  figures  kept  by  Prof.  Roberts  in  1882 
and  other  figures  compiled  by  himself  in 
1922,  showed  that  25%  more  milk  was 
produced  by  the  cows  properly  fed  a  grain 
ration  in  addition  to  good  pasture. 

In  other  words — farmers  of  this  terri¬ 
tory  can  do  much  toward  preventing  a  gen¬ 
eral  moving  toward  the  west  by  taking 
such  steps  as  wall  insure  a  more  uniform 
production  through  the  year,  and  cutting 
down  the  costs  of  production  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  good  practice.  The  results 
obtained  by  the  Unity  Committee  were 
touched  upon,  but  no  specific  statements  as 
to  the  summary  of  the  survey  just  con¬ 
ducted  are  yet  available  for  publication. 

=t=  *  * 

A  heavy  rainfall  and  cold  weather  have 
delayed  seeding  a  bit,  but  the  sowing  is 
way  ahead  of  the  last  few  years,  a  good 
many  having  just  about  finished  when  the 
rain  came.  The  early  seeding  season  has 
induced  the  use  of  more  spring  wheat, 
some  farmers  putting  in  as  much  as  ten 
acres  each.  If  the  weather  warms  up 
gradually,  without  baking  the  ground, 
every  indication  points  toward  a  good  grain 
crop. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Central  Pennsylvania  Notes 

J.  N.  Glover 

AT  seeding  wall  not  be  finished  by  the 
end  of  April,  as  there  is  still  some 
corn  in  shocks  to  be  husked  before  seed¬ 
ing  is  completed. 

Many  acres  of  sod  have  been  turned 
for  corn  and  manure  is  being  hauled  for 
the  corn  crop.  Some  early  potatoes  have 
been  planted,  but  corn  planting  will  be 
later  than  the  early  part  of  May,  which 
is  the  proper  time  to  plant  corn  in  this 
section. 

Recent  rains  have  improved  the  wheat 
and  grass  crops,  but  many  acres  of  wheat 
make  a  poor  showing,  due  to  late  seeding. 

Apple  trees  have  had  the  first  applica¬ 
tion  of  spray  material  and  more  spray¬ 
ing  wall  be  done  to  orchards  and  potatoes 
than  formerly,  as  a  number  of  men  spray- 
outfits  have  been  bought  in  this  section  to 
do  this  important  job. 

Rural  schools  are  ending  the  eight  month 
term  this  third  week  of  April,  and 
teachers  have  been  elected  for  the  next 
term  with  many  applicants  for  schools. 

Old  hay  has  been  baled  and  marketed 
at  fair  prices  for  prime  hay.  The  home 
economics  agent  for  this  section  has  large 
classes  in  sewing,  with  many  women  eager 
eo  be  members  of  the  class,  both  in  town 
and  country. 

The  Harter  farm  of  130  acres  in  Lewis 
township  was  sold  to  U.  W.  Stamm  for 
$15,000  and  the  Motz  farm  of  126  acres 
in  the  same  township  for  $7,425,  both  at 
private  sale.  More  farms  have  been  sold 
in  Union  County  at  private  sale  the  past 
year  than  could  be  sold  at  public  sale. 
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LIVE  IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  TIMES 

Make  Your  Home  Life  Cheer¬ 
ful,  Comfortable,  Happy 

Install  a  SUNBEAM  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

You  can  light  your  home,  cook  your  meals,  do  your 
ironing  or  take  your  hot  water  baths  with  one  of 
these  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING  PLANTS  in 
your  home.  It  costs  nothing  to  have  ns  show  you 
lully  why  you  should  have  one.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  putting  it  off— ask  us  about  it  today.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms. 

Made  from  “ARMCO”  rust  resisting  iron 

The  Best  of  Materiai--The  Finest  of  Workmanship 

Goes  into  Every  SUNBEAM  Lighting  and 
Cooking  Plant 

The  SUNBEAM  has  been  passed  by  the  UNDERWRITERS 
LABORATORIES,  is  permitted  for  use  by  the  NATIONAL 
BOARD  of  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS,  and  is  considered  the 
standard  of  excellence  by  engineers  and  architects  throughout  the 
country. 

MANUFACTURED  FOR 

THE  SUNBEAM  LIGHTING  CO. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 
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This  Silo  Lasts 
a  Lifetime 

The  carefully  selected 
heavy  Northwest  spruce 
and  fir  of  which  it  is 
made,  insures  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  make  it 
absolutely  air-tight  and 
keep  silage  perfectly. 

- ^  Cheapest  and  easiest 

way  to  handle  your  corn  crop  and 
you  get  more  milk  from  silage-fed 
cows.  The  extension  roof,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature,  reduces  the  cost 
per  ton  capacity.  A  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  permanent  improvement. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  community  and  catalog; 
tanks ,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


SAVE-ths-hORSE 


stops  lameness  while  horse  works,  or  money  back. 

Signed  guarantee  to  end  spavin,  thoropin.  high  ring¬ 
bone,  splint,  shoulder,  tendon  and  foot  troubles. 

FREE  big  book  clearly  describes  every  lameness,  and 
tells  what  to  do.  Book,  sample  guarantee  and  “vet’! 
advice  me  all  FREE.  Write  today! 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO. 

342  State  Street  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Druggists  sell  and  guaranlee,'Save-the-Horse,"  or  we  mail 
it  direct.  It’s  CHEAPEST,  helps  horses  most  and  Quickest. 


SEPARATOR 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  thming  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Slrima  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly. 

Seven  sizes,  from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as 
Easy  Monthly  Payments  low  as 
Write  Cor  FREE  Catalog 
Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Go. 

Box  2Q-J .  Bainbridge,  N.Y.,  or 
Box  10-J,  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


At  Auction 


as  they  do  it  in 

CHINA 


In  China  an  auction  sale  Is  conducted 
exactly  opposite  to  our  method.  The 
auctioneer  sets  a  selling  price.  If  no 
one  will  buy  at  that  figure,  he  starts  his 
bidding  downward  until  he  eventually 
finds  a  buyer. 

We  Are  Going  to  Conduct  a 
Chinese  Auction  of  one  of 
our  young  bulls 

FlSHKILL  DeKOL  COLANTHA  MAY 

Rich  tn  the  Btooa  of  Holstein 
Record-breakers 


On  May  1  the  price  was  $200  F.  O.  B. 
That  will  be  the  price  for  May.  If  un¬ 
sold  on  June  1  the  price  will  be  again 
reduced  $50  and  so  on,  the  price  will  be 
reduced  $50  monthly  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FlSHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  -JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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The  "Cents”  of  Dairying 


Dairying  proves  most  profitable  only 
where  a  dairy-minded  man  joins  forces 
with  a  dairy  cow  and  a  dairy  farm.  But  ad¬ 
ditional  and  steady  income  from  a  few  cows 
of  good  production  has  helped  many  farm 
families  through  otherwise  strenuous  times. 

New  York  Central  territory  is  famous  for  its 
progressive  dairymen  who  make  use  of  cow 
testing  associations,  pure -bred  bulls,  legume 
hay  and  good  equipment  to  get  the  maximum 
efficiency  from  their  farm  operation.  And  their 
products,  of  high  quality,  enjoy  the  best 
market  prices. 


Dairying  carried  on  in  this  manner  results  in 
profits  for  the  farmer,  fertility  for  the  soil, 
and  prosperity  and  contentment  for  the 
communitjc 


New  York  Central  Lines 

Boston  &  Albany — Michigan  Central — Big  Four — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
and  the  New  York  Central  and  Subsidiary  Lines 


Agricultural  Relations  Department  Offices 
New  York  Central  Station,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

La  Salle  St.  Station,  Chicago,  Ill.  Michigan  Central  Station,  Detroit,  Mich. 

466  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  68  East  Gay  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


KEY5TCHE 


Roofing  Products 

Metal  makes  the  safest  and  most  satisfactory 
roofing  for  farm  buildings  or  city  properties. 

Apoi/lo-K  eystont;  Copper  Steel  Bust-resisting  Galvanized  Sheets  are 
unexcelled  for  Culverts,  Tanks,  Silos,  Booting,  Spouting,  and  all  exposed 
sheet  metal  work.  Metal  roofs  give  greatest  protection  from  fire,  light¬ 
ning,  and  all  conditions  of  weather.  Look  for  the  Keystone  included  m 
brand.  Soldby  leading  dealers.  Keystone  Quality  is  alsosnperiorf  or  Boof- 
ingTin Platesfor  residences.  Sendforfree  “Better  Buildings" booklet. 

AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Ready  to  milk  when  you  get 
It.  Send  for  sensational  offer! 


Milk  IK  ro  -50  cows  an  hour- -easy 
Costs to  install  Easy  to 
eleax^'  'fci.lks  the  human  way  - 
easy  tbo  cows  30  Days 
Trial-- 10  Year  Guarantee- -sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO. 

621  .White  St  .  Ottawa  Kaos. 


McGee  Bid,,  Pittsburgh,  Fa 
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If  There  is  Anything  That  You  Wish 
To  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

Advertise  in  the 
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Will  You  Work  for  Ten  Cents  an  Hour? 


( Continued  frotn  page  i) 


poorer  fields  and  abandonment  or  ulti¬ 
mate  reforestation  of  the  poorest  land. 

This  problem  is  a  most  difficult  one  to 
solve.  It  can  only  be  attacked  by  educa¬ 
tion  and  public  opinion.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  are  doing  farming 
under  such  conditions  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  earn  more  than  ten  cents  an 
hour  do  not  know  this  fact.  Many  of 
them  are  mei  who  do  not  attend  exten¬ 
sion  meetings  or  read  bulletins.  Many  do 
not  read  agricultural  papers.  In  the  case 
c  f  a  particular  poor  land  township  that  has 
been  much  studied,  representatives  of  two 
of  the  largest  agricultural  papers  state 
that  they  each  have  one  subscription  in  the 
whole  township. 

Farmers  Need  to  Save  Labor 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  of 
us  on  good  farms  who  are  spending  a 
portion  of  our  labor  each  year  in  such  a 
way  and  on  such  fields  that  we  are  doomed 
to  loss  from  the  time  that  we  start  work. 
We  need  to  have  a  much  more  wide¬ 
spread  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  These  facts'  are  dry  and  somewhat 
uninteresting  but  they  should  be^  printed 
and  reprinted  and  talked  until  farmers 
think  in  terms  of  costs.  Remember  that 
farming  is  a  business.  We  need  to  help 
everyone  engaged  in  this  great  industry 
to  view  practices  and  jobs  more  and  more 
from  the  standpoint  of  labor  involved. 
Efficiency  of  man  labor  should  be  watched 
as  keenly  as  is  production  per  acre. 

The  college  should  do  more  extension 
work  and  the  agricultural  papers  should 
publish  more  articles  on  labor  saving  plans 
and  labor  saving  devices.  In  most  of  the 
cases  when  a  farmer  plans  to  save  labor 
he  is  planning  to  save  his  own  labor  and 
he  should  have  an  extraordinary  interest 
in  it  because  of  this:  If  all  of  us  will  do 
what  we  can  to  crystalize  public  opinion 
on  this  one  problem  of  labor  efficiency  it 
would  do  much  to  better  agricultural  price 
conditions  and  it  would  do  much  to  better 
the  condition  of  many  individual  farmers. 

After  you  have  read  some  of  the  rather 
discouraging  figures  in  this  article  about 

abandonment  of  large  areas  of  land 
in  New  York  State  and  the  thousands  of 
hours  of  labor  that  are  wasted,  do  not  be 
discouraged  about  New  York  State  agri¬ 
culture,  as  a  whole.  Remember  that  New 
York  State  is  one  of  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  states  in  the  Union.  At  the  same 
time  that  wre  are  facing  the  fact  that  New 
York  State  has  a  few  million  aci’es  of  land 
that  never  ought  to  be  tilled  we  ought 
also  to  recognize  the  fact  that  New  York 
State  has  some  of  the  finest  farm  land 
that  exists  anywhere  in  the  world.  This 
land  is  being  fanned  today  probably  better 
than  ever.  The  total  production  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  in  New  York  State  is 
probably  greater  now  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history.  This  good,  fertile, 
New  York  State  land  will  continue  to  be 
tilled  effectively  and  efficiently  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  come.  It  has  within  it  qualities 
of  fertility  and  crop  productivity  that  can¬ 
not  easily  be  destroyed.  This  same  land 
has  such  a  location  with  respect  to  great 
markets  that  it  will  continue  to  be  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  agricultural  business  of 
the  nation. 

New  York  Has  Good  Cows 

Likewise  thq  cows  of  New  York  are 
probably  the  finest  cows  as  a  wffiole  that 
live  in  any  state  in  the  Union.  A  recent 
survey  of  one  of  the  Grade  B  milk  pro¬ 
ducing  regions  in  the  State  showed  an 
average  production  of  6753  pounds  of  milk 
per  cow.  This  is  especially  good  but  is 
equalled  by  mam'  of  the  other  important 
dairy  regions  in  the  State.  Again  we 
should  face  the  facts,  however,  and  recog¬ 
nize  that  there  are  still  many  thousand 
poor  cows  in  the  State  that  ought  to  be 
culled  out  and  shipped  to  market.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  poultry  flocks  of  the 
State. 

We  need  much  closer  culling  of  cows, 
and  hens  in  order  to  remove  those  upon 
which  human  labor  will  be  wasted.  We 
need  a  much  closer  culling  of  the  acres  of 
crop  land  in  order  to  remove  from  use 


those  acres  upon  which  human  labor  will  lie 
wasted.  It  is  not  furnishing  to  the  owner's 
family  the  standard  of  living  which  they 
should  have.  They  would  all  be  better  off 
if  such  labor  were  expended  on  the  better 
farms  even  as  hired  men,  or  in  the  cities. 
At  the  same  time  agriculture  as  a  whole 
would  better  by  such  a  change. 

Much  Land  Cannot  Give  Good 
Results 

When  you  drive  abroad  through  your 
own  neighborhood  next  spring  or  through 
adjoining  farms  of  the  State  just  look 
out  over  the  fields  and  count  up  the  many 
people  who  are  working  land  which  you 
know  can  never  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  pay  the  worker  and  adequate 
return  for  his  labor.  Just  note  the  wet 
land  that  is  being  plowed  and  that  can 
seldom  produce  a  profitable  crop.  Not  the 
small,  stony,  rough  fields  that  cannot  be 
put  into  such  condition  that  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  efficient!}''.  Note  the  men  who  are 
attempting  to  work  them — hill-top  land, 
devoid  of  humus,  lacking  in  lime  and  phos¬ 
phorus,  close  to  the  hardpan  and  entirely 
incapable  of  producing  satisfactory  crops. 
Note  that -contrary  to  the  common  opinion 
that  “no  one  wishes  to  farm  today”  there 
are  hundreds  of  people  in  the  country  who 
have  so  great  a  desire  to  farm  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  these  risks  of  failure 
in  order  to  work  on  the  soil.  Let  us  do 
all  that  we  can  by  education  or  by  spread¬ 
ing  information  or  by  crystalizing  public 
opinion  so  that  fewer  of  these  men  will 
give  away  the  toil  of  their  hands  and 
more  of  them  will  be  able  to  so  plan  their 
work  that  their  hands  can  bring  them  and 
their  families  the  standard  of  living  which 
they  deserve. 


C.  H.  Baldwin  Heads  Holstein 
Breeders  Association 

( Continued  from  page  13) 

The  first  Vice-president  elected  is  E.  J. 
Chaffee  of  Wassaic;  the  second  Vice- 
president  is  C.  B.  Marshall  of  Morrisville, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  K.  A.  Overton  of 
Adams.  No  Secretary  was  elected  but  it 
is  expected  that  one  will  be  appointed  a 
little  later.  The  Executive  Committee 
consists  of :  W.  D.  Robins  of  Poland,  La- 
Mott  Howard  of  Sherburne,  the  Secretary 
and  President.  The  new  Directors  elected 
are : 


1.  Harry  Yates 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


2.  Carl  Wooster 


3.  C.  H.  VanSkiver 
Jasper,  N.  Y. 

4.  LaMott  Breese 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


5.  C.  B.  Marshal! 
Morrisville,  N.  Y. 

6.  K.  A.  Overton 
Adams,  N.  Y. 

7.  W.  D.  Robins 
Poland,  N.  Y. 

8.  John  M.  Howard 
Sherburne,  N.  Y. 

9.  E.  J.  Chaffee 
Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


10.  C.  H.  Baldwin 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


li.  C.  R.  Plumb 
Bangor,  N.  Y. 


Counties 

Niagara 

Erie 

Chautauqua 

Cattaraugus 

Orleans 

Genesee 

Wyoming 

Monroe 

Livingston 

Wayne 

Ontario 

Yates 

Seneca 

Cayuga 

Allegany 

Steuben 

Schuyler 

Chemung 

Tompkins 

Tioga 

Cortland 

Broome 

Oswego 

Onondaga 

Madison 

Jefferson 

St.  Lawrence 

Lewis 

Oneida 

Herkimer 

Chenango 

Otsego 

Delawire 

Rockland 

Orange 

Sullivan 

Ulster 

Greene 

Columbia 

Dutchess 

Putnam 

Westchester 

Fulton 

Montgomery 

Schoharie 

Saratoga 

Schenectady 

Albany 

Rensselaer 

Washington 

Franklin 

Clinton 

Essex 

Hamilton 

Warren 
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rive  Gallon, 

Can/ar  onfy 

T_TERE’S  a  special  offer  to 
make  you  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  Harris 
pure  tested  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil. 

Dr.  Harris  was  with  the 
Conn.  Experiment  Station  for 
five  years.  The  Harris  Labora¬ 
tories  were  the  first  to  offer 
cod  liver  oil  to  poultrymen. 
Careful  tests  show  that  Nor¬ 
wegian,  refined  cod  liver  oil  is 
best  for  your  flocks.  It’s  rich 
in  Vitamines  A  and  D. 

The  Harris  Laboratories  do 
not  sell  mixed  starchy  feeds 
containing  cod  liver  oil — for 
experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  the  oil  becomes 
worthless  in  22  days. 

Be  on  the  safe  side — mix 
Harris  Tested  Cod’Liver  Oil 
with  your  feed — and  mix  it 
frequently. 

Sold  by  your 
dealer  or  di¬ 
rect — 30  gal’s., 
freight  collect, 
$32.00;  5  gals., 
express  collect, 
$9.00;  1  gal., 
postpaid,  $2.50. 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
Tuckahoe,  New  York 

Special  offer  with  this  coupon  only.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. — 5  gallons  for  $8.00,  express  collect. 


Name  .... 
Address.. 


niinfHiiMiiini 


BABY  \T  CHICKS 


-BABY  CHICKS- 


100%  LIVE  DELIVERY 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  . $4.75 

Buff  and  Bl.  Leghorns  .  4.75 

Anconas  .  5.25 

SC  and  RC  Reds  .  5.75 

Barred  Roeks  .  5.75 

SC  Bl.  Minorcas  .  5.75 

Buff  "and  wh.  Rocks  _ 

Wh.  and  S.  L.  Wyandottes  ..  _  _ „„ 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from 
flocks.  Prompt  shipmsnts. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


POSTAGE 

PREPAID 

50 

100 

500 

$4.75 

$9.00 

$42.50 

4.75 

9.00 

42.50 

5.25 

10.00 

47.50 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

5.75 

11.50 

54.00 

6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

culled 


MATING 

ONLY. 

..LOWEST 

500 

PRICES 

1000 

$62.50 

$120.00 

67.50 

130.00 

75.00 

55.00  105.00 

each.  Order  di- 

B  200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE  mating  only. 

the  best  popular  breeds 

k  100 

“•  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  .  $13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

Thompson  Strain"  .  14.00 

“•  .  C-  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen's  Strain"  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00 

.,u’‘e  }  later  all  chicks  reduced,  Lu  c«u.  umer  ui- 
tue  !7.e??ld-.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
■HE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 

SENDN0M0NEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 


White  Acres  Box 

314, 

Grampian,  Pa. 

June  and  July  Priees 

50 

100 

1000 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$70.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns 

4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Black  Minorcas  .... 

6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

Odds  &  Ends  . 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

•  . s.uu  y.uu  eu.uu 

BPectal  Handling  k  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

DAY-OI  D  BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  itandard 

- -  u  weight  stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 


Minorca  farm. 


PORT  TREV0RT0N,  PA. 


My  Experience  with  Black 
Leghorns 

YV7E  DO  not  hear  so  much  about  the 
black  leghorns  as  the  white,  sim¬ 
ply  because  they  are  not  so  widely 
known.  In  the  past  few  years  of  my 
experience  with  the  black  leghorns,  I 
find  nothing  to  equal  them  as  layers, 
have  tried  other  breeds  along  with  them 
and  when  the  temperature  was  below 
zero  and  they  stopped  laying,  the  black 
leghorns  filled  the  egg  basket  just  the 
same. 

The  black  leghorn  is  also  a  beautiful 
bird,  with  their  large,  red  combs  and 
black  plumage  with  a  green  sheen.  They 
are  very  hardy  and  disease  is  unknown 
among  them.  I  hatch  from  our  own 
stock,  and  begin  to  cull  with  the  hatch 
ing  eggs,  using  only  those  that  are  best 
in  shape  and  color,  then  cull  the  chicks, 
selling  the  undersized  pullets  with  the 
cockerels  for  broilers,  and  then  the  hens 
are  culled  again.  I  also  breed  for  yel¬ 
low  legs.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  raise  the 
chicks,  because  they  are  so  hardy  and 
grow  so  quickly. — Mrs.  J.  WV,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

*  *  * 

Prefers  White  Leghorns 

f  KEPT  black  leghorns  a  number  of 
*  years  ago,  but  I  was  never  much  in 
love  with  them.  I  guess  no  one  wants 
to  hinder  J.  E.  H.  from  loving  his  black 
leghorns,  but  in  my  experience  I  can’t 
agree  with  him  about  the  large  white 
eggs.  It  has  been  some  time  since  I 
kept  them,  but  there  were  many  more 
tinted  eggs  laid  by  them  than  by  white 
leghorns,  and  they  were  smaller  in  size. 

The  only  reason  I  kept  them  as  long 
as  I  did  was  the  ten  cents  a  dozen  extra 
that  I  received  for  them  during  the 
hatching  season,  and  one  reason  I 
stopped  was  the  trouble  I  had  selling 
them  on  the  market  after  the  hatching 
season  was  over  on  account  of  their 
size.  When  I  attempted  to  sort  them 
out  and  breed  for  yellow  legs,  the  yel¬ 
low  legged  birds  were  likely  to  breed 
stock  with  white  feathers. 

Any  breed  will  die  if  they  get  sick,  but 
I  think  I  lost  about  as  many  with  the 
blacks  as  when  I  kept  whites,  and  I 
never  fed  them  poison  either.  As  to 
selling  them  on  the  market,  I  know 
they  will  dock  you  two  cents  a  pound 
on  hens  if  not  on  broilers.  If  you  want 
to  dress  them,  keep  away  from  the 
moulting  period,  on  account  of  the  black 
pinfeathers.  Let  J.  E.  H.  boost  the 
breed,  but  when  he  runs  down  the  white 
leghorns,  I  believe  it  is  time  to  call  a 
halt.  I  believe  there  are  more  white 
leghorns  in  the  country  than  all  other 
breeds  combined.  I  don’t  think  it  im¬ 
proves  the  looks  of  any  breed  to  be  out 
in  the  rain,  not  even  a  black  one,  but 
can  you  imagine  a  prettier  sight  than  a 
flock  of  S.  C.  W.  L.  hens  on  green 
range  ? — Subscriber. 


Editors  Note— These  two  letters  tend 
to  prove  what  we  have  always  said: 
There  is  no  best  breed.  Every  man  will 
succeed  best  with  the  breed  he  likes 
best,  with  due  consideration,  of  course, 
to  markets,  climate,  and  other  things 
that  may  affect  profits. 


Water-Glass  Storage  Saves 
Money  on  Eggs 

TT  GGS  are  preserved  in  various  ways, 
£-**  but  the  most  common  method  used 
iy  the  housewife  is  to  pack  them  in 
stone  crocks  and  cover  with  water  glass. 
Water  glass,  with  directions  for  its  use, 
may  be  purchased  at  any  drug  store. 
The  water  must  be  boiled  and  allowed 
to  become  cold  before  mixing  it  with 
the  water  glass.  This  is  to  kill  any 
bacteria  that  may  be  in  the  water.  The 
eggs  should  always  be  completely  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  liquid.  The  crock  should 
>e  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  then  scalded,  so  that  all  germs 
will  be  killed.  If,  after  several  months 
( Continued  on  page  1 6) 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

COMPANY 


Built  like  a  railroad 
rail — stronger 


Frequent  notches 
lock  any  or  every 

__  line  wire. 

Better  Fence 
ior  Less  Work 

Here  are  the  steel  fence  posts  you  will  find  pay 
you  best  in  long  service,  with  less  work  to  set 
up.  Note  the  big  features  which  save  work  and 
help  make  better  fences. 

Banner  Posts  are  not  affected  by  frost.  Your  fence  is 
grounded  wherever  a  steel  post  is  used  and  danger 
to  your  stock  from  lightning  is  greatly  reduced.  With 
Banner  Posts  the  fence  line  can  be  burned  off  every 
year,  thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  insects  and  rubbish. 

The  clean  farm  grows  the  best  and  biggest  crops  and 
with  the  least  labor  and  expense. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post  GUARANTEE 

cAll  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  ere  made  of  railroad  rail  design  with 
heavy  backbone  reinforcing.  They  are  GUARANTEED  to  give  the 
equalof  or  longer  service  than  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  same  weight 
which  is  used  under  similar  conditions.  Any  buyer  who  will  show  that 
Banner  Posts,  purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to  give  this 
service,  will  be  supplied  by  us  with  new  posts  f~ee  of  charge  and  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  “How  Fences'lncrease  Farm  Eamings,, 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE  COMPANY  I 

ar  Sales  Offices:  Chicago.  New  York,  Boston, Cleveland,  Worcester  Philad^lnhia  Elf'  I 


Anchored  solidly  as 
a  rock  by  the  slit 
wing  anchor. 


Other - 

Cincinnati, 


BABY 


CHICKS 


VOU  NEED  THIS 


MM3 


Fine  purebred  Ohio  Accredited 
Chicks.  Order  today  from  this 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS. 

advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  10  cents  each.  Barred,  Buff  & 
White  Rocks,  Single  &  Rose  Comb  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  12  cents  each. 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  this  exceptional  .purebred  stock  at  a  price  which  Is  very 
low.  Immediate  shipment  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


ONE  MILLION  BABV  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  k  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  k  Wh. 
Roeks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes. 

Heavy  k  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 

Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 

Citizens  Bank.  Bueyrus.  Ohio.  Frep  Catalog 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  4,  Bioomvilie,  Ohio. 


CHICKS  FOR  MAY  POSTPAID 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . Per  100  $10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . Per  100  $12.00 

Mixed  Most  Light  . Per  100  $8.00 

500,  yac  less  each  chick.  1000,  lc  less  each  chick. 
Order  direct.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS 


AT  REDUCED 
PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds,  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Send  for  circular  and  price 
list,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  Chicks 

From  well  developed,  strong,  healthy,  layers. 
S.  C.  Eng.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns- 
Sheppard’s  Anconas:  R.  I.  Reds;  and  Assort¬ 
ed  Chicks.  No  money  down.  Pay  a  week 
before  chicks  are  shipped.  100%  live  deliv¬ 
ery.  Postpaid.  Catalog  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY,  R-2A,  Zeeland,  Mich. 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

Sc  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 
Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


Egg  Bred  Leghorns  &  Reds  S0™? 

Hollywood  250  to  272  egg  males.  REDS  by  Daniels  227 
to  277  egg  males.  We  offer  chicks,  eggs,  pullets  from 
above  at  right  prices. 

RED-W-FARM,  BOX  S,  WOLCOTT.  N.  r. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

LARGE  SIZE  BARRON  ENGLISH  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Bred  for  extra  heavy  egg  pro¬ 
duction  from  trap-nested,  pure  bred  hens  mated 
to  vigorous  cockerels.  $13.00  per  100,  $38 
per  300,  $62.00  per  500,  $120  per  1000.  Circular. 

EDGAR  A.  ZELLER, 

Box  A,  2014  Maitada  St.,  Harrisburg,  Penn’a. 


L 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas.  Bantams.  Collies.  Hares,  Dav  Chicks,  Eggs 

low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


BADV  fUIfJfQ  Properly  Hatched  —  Safe 
*  La-ILIVD  delivery.  Barred  Rocks 
$12.00  per  hundred.  White  Leghorns  $10.00  per 
hundred. 

MIFFLIN  HATCHERY,  MIFFLIN,  PA. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita¬ 
ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  i. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks  *,5'” 

records  282  to  265  eggs,  mated  two  year  old  hens.  $15, 
$20  and  $25  per  hundred.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  ROSLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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HILLPOI S 

In  «  1  Tf-v.  •  Better  weather  and  greater  fertility  are  aver¬ 
ts  n  nrrt  aging  up  my  hatches.  You  get  the  benefft  lu 

Il<ClVC  1\CUIH/CU  ■&  J6.  A'L'WO  more  Hilipot  Quality  Chicks  for  your  money. 
Keep  in  mind  this  is  a  price  change  only.  The  chicks  live  up  to  what  I've  built  up— the  Hilipot 
reputation  for  only  the  highest  quality.  Order  Yours  direct  from  this  advertisement 
PROMPT  DELIVERY  25 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  . . . ann 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  . . . 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  Wyanoottes  . •  •••  •••• 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Mat.  A.  White  Leghorns  . .  . . 

Mat.  B.  White  Leghorns  .  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  . f  ., 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Shipped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Remit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  Money  Order. 


50 

i.00 
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1000 

$6.50 

$12. OU 

$57.30 

$11U. UO 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

w.  F.  HILLPOT 


BOX  29 

Frenchtoum,  Kf.  J 


BUY  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

OUR  18TH  YEAR  *  *  *  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

For  17  years  we  have  culled  out  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that 
we  can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don  t  tail 

©u^nun^r^ne^rade^n^r sWp5from*25^on°ui^^eOneordCTS^£ro'mI^'to1^ 

5h»espbims2for°«a? »Yc^I^WS’“*US»T.lcbu«T  o°fRDIocS  ?eFr50h0uh°dred0RE’  °DDS  AND  ENDS  N0T 


S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . . 

Single  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks  . 1" 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandcttes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . . 12c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . . 1 

All  heavv  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends  .  sc 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free:  A  book  on  chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order  amounting 
to  $10  00  or  more.  8  to  10  week  Purebred  Pullets  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY 


NO.  MAIN  ST. 


FOSTORI  A,  OHIO 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Rahy’  chicks  of  highest  duality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebjpd  utility 
thicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free.  , 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $2.75  $5.00  $9.00  $25.50  $41  $80 
S'.  C.  Minorcas,  Brd. ,  Wh.  Locks,  1!.  & 

S.  C.  *R.  I.  Reds  . . 

Whitt  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  ... 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Light  Mixed  . . .  . 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1 


<&r 
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GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


SeuruRy  < 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  High  Class,  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  thousands  of 
pleased  customers  all  over  the  country  and  rendering  Full 
Satisfaction.  WE  CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  in  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN  CERT-O-CULD. 

Prices  Effective  May  9th.  We  can  Ship  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White.  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . 


Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  &  Buff  Minorcas 
Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating;  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (] 
Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns  . . .  •  • 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

.  .  .$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$93.00 

.  .  .  6.75 

13.00 

63.00 

120.00 

.  .  .  7.00 

13.50 

65.00 

125.00 

...  8.50 

16.00 

77.00 

150.00 

.  .  .  6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

110.00 

.  .  .  4.50 

8.50 

40.00 

78.00 

White  Pekin  Ducklings,  25c  each.  We  can  ship  your  Chicks  C.  0.  D.  You  can  f.ay  . p.0Sp™“?  whcn  you  recelve 

them.  Get  oUr  Free  Catalog,  or  order  direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Camme.cial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


7S 


AT,n  nii  f  F'UirsrC  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 

UUK  L.  IVI.  L.  LnlLiVO  the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially 

in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  fiom  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  R1AT 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  2o  50  100  500 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  Pen  1 . ?5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  itu.uo 

Barred  &  Wh  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  .  3. <5  7.00  13.00  fad.oo  "“'uu 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25.  $5;  50.  $10:  100.  $20.  .These  Chicks  are  from.  personally  «tedJioekS,_  large  Mid 

hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  iowis. 

Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER, 


BOX  40 


Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 

ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


Pure  Bred  Glides  at  Reduced  Prices. 

catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd. 

Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh.,  Br.,  Blk.  Leghorns  . 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brd.  Rocks  . . .  3.2a 

Wh.  Rocks  R.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . . .  3  ^5 

Wh.  &  Sii.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  . •  •  •  •  3.oU 

Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14c.  Asserted  Breeds  each  9c. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY  BOX  B 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 
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IFFIN, 

OHIO 

^STQOAUTCFEOm" SELECT, ^CAREFOLLY  INSPECTED,  KtEE  RANGE  STOCK 
40,000  Weekly,  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  Live  30  ■  100 

White,  TJrown  &  Buft  Legrhorns  .  • 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Reeks  •  • 

White  Wyandots,  Reds.  Black  Mmorcaa 
Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas  .  • 

Light  Brahmas.  Black  Giants  •  • 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  .  o 
Mixed,  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  .  . 

Orde  from  Ad.  Catalog  Free.  GOLDEN  RU 
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$  95.00 
115.00 
115.00 
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100.00 

80.00 


will  make  you  money  Decause  they  are  hatched 


fTHJIOIlD  Id  fUIf'If  Q  fiom  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
JCsiVII  M\Ei  Ib/OlV'IaO  culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  .Production and 


contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Fishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Heavy  Assorted  .  ..$5.25 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Reds.  B.  Minorcas . . . . .  6.25 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L,  Wyandottes  - - —  6,75 


100  500 

$10.00  $47.50 
12.00  57.50 

_  __  __  _  13.00  62.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref.— Peoples  Bank. 

EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


considerable  water  has  evaporated,  more 
cold,  boiled  water  may  be  added  to  keep 
the  eggs  well  covered.  The  secret  of 
success  is  to  have  strictly  fresh,  clean 
eggs,  preferably  infertile.  The  number 
of. eggs  to  be  preserved  for  next  winter 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the 
family.  For  a  family  of  four,  30  to  40 
dozen  eggs  would  be  sufficient  to  last 
through  the  months  when  eggs  are  ex¬ 
pensive. 


Some  Spring  Hen  Yard  Ideas 

/^\UT  on  the  Cheshire  turnpike,  in  the 
shadow’  of  the  Sleeping  Giant,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  prosperous 
poultry  farms  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing,  its  owner,  is  a  man  well-known  to  the 
poultry  trade  having  operated  several  suc¬ 
cessful  farms  in  New  York  before  com¬ 
ing  to  Mount  Carmel. 

Composed  almost  entirely  of  White 
Leghorns,  Mr.  Fleming's  thousands  of  fowl 
form  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  eye.  Their 
smooth  and  immaculate  plumage  plainly 
indicates  ’  their  careful  breeding,  proper 
feeding  and  good  care  generally. 

As  the  writer  entered  the  farm  Mr. 
Fleming  was  in  the  act  of  constructing  a 
small  poultry  house. 

Spring  Building  Preferred 

“I’m  doing  my  Spring  building  now,”  he 
explained,  “I’ve  found  it  pays  to  build  dur¬ 
ing  the  Spring  or  early  Summer.  Then  the 
building  has  time  to  dry  out  during  the  hot 
days.  A  neighbor  of  mine  built  a  small 
shed  with  a  cement  foundation  last  Fall 
and  has  always  bad  a  damp  shed  as  a  re¬ 
sult.  By  building  during  the  warm  months 
much  of  the  sickness  attributed  to  damp¬ 
ness  is  avoided  and  also  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  caused  by  a  wet  liter  is  pre¬ 
vented.” 

Mr.  Fleming  then  proceeded  to  show 
me  his  poultry  houses  which  Yvere  built  on 
the  colony  plan.  On  cither  side  of  these 
houses  were  two  large  areas  of  space.  In 
one  the  well-groomed  stock  clucked 
noisily.  In  the  other,  entirely  fenced  off, 
a  large  abundance  of  rye  was  growing. 

Double  Yards  and  Sunflowers 

“I  find  this  double-vard-plan  to  be  a 
wise  one,”  declared  Mr.  Fleming,  “you 
see,  the  earth  in  a  yard  crowded  with 
chickens  becomes  foul  by  their  droppings. 
So,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  stakes,  several 
yards  of  netting  and  some  wire,  I  fence 
off  one  area  for  the  flock  to  occupy 
while  in  the  other  I  sow  rye  or  rape.  This 
cultivation  not  only  sweetens  the  soil  but 
also  provides  a  large  portion  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  green  food.” 

“And  what  do  you  grow  there?”  I  asked 
pointing  to  a  place  which  had  been  dug, 
ready  for  seed. 

“Sunflowers,”  was  Mr.  Fleming’s  prompt 
retort  and,  as  I  looked  puzzled,  he  added, 
“I’ve  tried  that  scheme  for  two  seasons 
and  it  has  proven  very  profitable  all 
around.  I  plant  the  seeds  very  thickly  in 
the  Spring  and,  when  the  hot  days  of  July 
and  August  arrive,  the  hens  have  a  cool 
and  shady  place  to  scratch.  The  sun¬ 
flowers  grow  eight  and  ten  feet  high  and 
look  like  a  small  forest.  Then,  while 
other  poultry  men  find  their  egg  average 
dropping  lower  and  lower  due  to  the  heat, 
my  own  average  remains  at  the  same,  high 
fixed  point.  There  is  really  no  expense 
attached  to  the  venture  either.  After  the 
sunflowers  have  bloomed,  I  use  the  seeds 
for  the  fowls  or  for  planting  for  the  next 
season.” 

In  a  separate  enclosure,  apart  from  the 
Leghorns  was  a  small  brood  of  Houdans. 

“It  was  an  experiment,”  said  Mr.  Flem¬ 
ing  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders,  “in  the 


CHICKS 


NO.  1  SELECTED  AND  UTILITY 
CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  hatches 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 

8.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  $100.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  12c  each, 
$110.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  14c  each;  $130.00  per 
1000.  H.  B.  Mixed  illc  each;  $100.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  9c  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better. 

Our  17th  year  In  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  book 
your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  .$10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  . .  12.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..  15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


To  Peep-O-Day  Chicks  To 

After  May  10th  our  production  bred  8.  C. 
White  Leghorn  Baby  Chicks  will  be  reduced 
to  $10.00  per  100. 

Quality,  Service  and  Safe  Delivery 
guaranteed.  Send  for  booklet. 
PEEP-O-DAY  POULTRY  FARM, 
Stockton,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

•iqa/1  breeders  ou  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
OUUU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 

EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


MAY  PRICES 

Per  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leg . $5.50  $10.00 

B.  Rocks  . 6.50  12.00 

W.  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00 

K.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  14.00 

II.  Mixed .  6.50  10.00 

L.  Mixed  . .  5.00  9.00 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 


1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 


47.50  90.00 

42.50  80.00 

g‘  C.  W.  Leg.  Pullets  8  weeks  old,  $1.00  each.  Postpaid 
to  your  door.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

May  prices  effective  May  2nd.  Place  your  order  now 

Every  breeding  Sock  Ohio  Accredited.  Quality  guaranteed. 
White  Leghorns  $11,  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  R.  L 

Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13;  White  Wyandottes  $14.00. 
Heavy  Mixed  $10.00.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $2o.00  per 
hundred.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid. 

Catalog  free  .  ... 

If  it  is  quality  that  you  are  after  place  your  order  witn— 
S0UDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


BREEDS 


STURDY  CHICKS. 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD. 

9i/2C  UP. 

WRITE 
TODAY. 


VQUALITY 

/&<£/  CHICKS 

/ 

Heavy  Layers 
Culled  Flocks 
Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  you 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  9c  each,  $S0  per  1,000.  Barrea 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  ea<*,  J90 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Beds,  12c  each,  H.  B.  Broilers, 
9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B .  Mixed  7c  each, 
$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guarante  . 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  hooks  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY.  B I C H F 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoft  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $  10  P 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $1- 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  ....  $1  P 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  B™4  0Q  per  iQO 

50<far  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  fb-e. 
For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write— 

SEIDELTON  FARMS.  -  WASHINGTONVILLE.  _ 

BEST  QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  «!Jj 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . .  .  each 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  free  range  stock. 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  0.  paid.  All  tree  ra  t. 

Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

T.  ER„,«U111Slde  P°Ultry 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
you  must  say 

"/  saio  your  ad  in  .  ,, 

American  Agriculturist 
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LOW 

- SUMMER  PRICES" - 

Late  May  and  June  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorn  . ..$9.75  $45.00  $90.00 

Bar.  Roek-Black  Minorca  ..  12.00  55.00  110.00 

White  Rock  .  14.00  68.00  136.00 

S.  C.  Red  .  13.00  60.00  120.00 

Leghorns  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Just  send 
postal  card  stating  how  many.  Deposit 
required  on  all  other  varieties.  Guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery.  Pull  information 
Free.  Big  Discount,  Offer  on  Genuine 
Quality  Chicks. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


THE  BIG  FLUFFV  KIND  that  jump 
out  of  the  box  when  you  get  them. 
From  pure  bred,  high  egg  record,  in¬ 
spected  and  culled  flocks. 

Live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  ship  C  0.  D. 

Prices  on:  25  50  100 

S.  t.  White  &  Brown  Leg . $3.75  $6.75  $12.50 

Barred  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  .  4.25  7.75  14.50 

White  Rocks,  White  Wyandottes. . .  4.75  8.75  16.50 

Broiler  Chicks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  and  prices  on  larger  lots 
free  on  request.  Write  now. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box.  110,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  «£,  ^ 

with  eveiy  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$14  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  16  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  .  18  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  .  .  10  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  band  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
eall  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


future  I  shall  raise  only  White  Leghorns. 
The  Houdans  must  go.  My  experience 
has  taught  me  that  while  the  Leghorns 
are  small  in  size,  they  are  the  greatest 
producers  and  I  have  yet  to  find  their 
equal. — I.  R.  Hegel. 


R  A  RV  rHf  rtf  patched  the  best  system  of 

a.rtUI  X-'IIILIYO jncu[)atjon  from  high  class 
Drea-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  Ad- 
conas  $14.00  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black 
Minorcas  $16.00  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyain.ottes  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $12.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $10.00  per  100;  Jersey  Giants 
$2o.OO  per  100.  Write  for  prices  on  500  and  1000 
lots;  on  less  than  10<>  add  25e  to  order.  Safe  delivery 
guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 

NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 

Member  of  tbe  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


23 

50 

100 

.$3.00 

$5.50 

$10.00 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

Lots.  Free  Range. 

Circular. 

CHICKS 

s.  C.  W.  Leg . 

Wyandottes  .  3.75 

Reds  &  Rocks  .  3.50 

Mixed  ; .  2.50 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots. 

100%  Delivery.  Circu 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 

brookside  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
stock,  ete.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years'  hatching  experience. 

If  you  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Baby  Chicks 


MAY 

„  PRICES  25  50  100 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

%c  less  on  500  lots,  lc  less  on  1,000  lots. 

100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  We  pay  postage. 

Order  direct  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


Tioga  County  Turkeys  to  Visit 
World’s  Poultry  Congress 

'  |  'HE  Inhabitants  of  Tioga  County  and 
Village  of  Owego  are  glad  to  tell  the 
world  that  City  View  Farm  the  home  of 
the  famous  Horning’s  Egg  record  and 
Prize  Winning  Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  is 
only  one  mile  east  of  our  village. 

Miss  Fiona  Horning  brought  the  founda¬ 
tion  flock  with  her  when  she  came  to  this 
county'  in  1919  from  Potter  County,  Pa. 
Here  she  has  carefully  bred  this  strain  of 
turkeys,  improving  each  year  until  she 
felt  they  were  ready  to  enter  the  Shows 
in  1926  and  27. 

They  have  brought  home  honors  from 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  State 
Fair,  Sesqui  Centennial  and  the  late  All 
American  Turkey  Exposition,  at  Grand 
Forks,  N.  Dakota,  here  they  won  six 
prizes,  including  the  Sweep  Stakes  cup  of¬ 
fered  for  the  best  display  of  Bourbons, 
the  grand  special  First  and  best  yearling 
tom  in  the  Show.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  has  ex¬ 
tended  the  invitation  and  great  honor  of 
selecting  the  “one  pair  of  Bourbon  Red 
Turkeys”  to  be  exhibited  at  the  coming 
July  Worlds  Poultry  Congress  from  this 
country,  for  their  exhibit  to  “Mrs.  Horn¬ 
ings  Bourbon  Reds”. 

The  many  sightseers  passing  along  this 
place  to  view  the  Susquehanna  River, 
Hiawatha  Island  and  the  village  below 
will  take  new  pride  and  pleasure  seeing 
these  beautiful  large  flock  of  turkeys,  out 
on  parade. 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 
Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 

Prices  effective  April  25th. 

Utility  Special  Matings 


25 

50 

IOO 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns . 

$3.50 

$6.50  $12.00 

$4.25 

$8.00  $15.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

4.25 

8.00 

15.00 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

R. I. Reds,*  White  Rocks 

and  White  Wyandottes 

5.50 

10.50 

20.00 

6.75 

13.00 

25.00 

*Blocd  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

V2 c  less  per  chick  than  IOO  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  lOOO  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  10 


•V' 


HAS.  1MA.DE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


AT 


The 


Chicks 


May  Prices  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ..$3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

„  S.  C.  B.  Bocks  _  3.50  6.50  12.00 

B.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

BABY  CHICKS 

rVe  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 

K  ALLEN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Finished  the  15th.  Del.  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a  total 
ecore  of  1023  eggs.  High  bird  laid  256.  From  heavy 
producing  hens  and  pedigreed  males  from  229  to  321  egg 
Also  BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS.  Officially  White 
Diarrhea  tested.  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM.  Dept.  A.  SEAF0RD,  DELAWARE. 


Breed  tquabiand  make  money.  Sold  by  milllonsat  higher  price* 
7."  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
00  !t.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Bock  Squab 
H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts, 
established  26  years.  Pounder  of  Ikt  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Saar  Tf** **  ,ie  World  in  Pie'ons  and  Piceon 
•t Plies.  Wethep  Iraedint  stock  eterywhere  on  three  months' trial. 


The  Twenty-Fifth  Week  at 
Farming-dale 

ENURING  the  twenty-fifth  week  of  the 
Fifth  Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000 
pullets  laid  4,800  eggs;  at  the  rate  of 
68.6%.  This  is  a  decrease  of  80  eggs  from 
last  week,  but  represents  an  increase  of 
1 18  eggs  over  the  production  during  the 
same  week  a  year  ago.  The  total  pro¬ 
duction  to  date  is  78,010;  this  is  3,755 
more  eggs  than  were  laid  during  the  first 
twenty-five  weeks  of  the  previous  con¬ 
test. 

High  Pens  for  the  Week 

John  L.  LaBelle,  R.  I.  Reds  .  61 

H.  W.  VanWinkle,  B.  P.  Rocks  .  60 

E.  E.  Chamberlain,  White  Leghorns  ..  60 

Howard  A.  Wells,  B.  P.  Rocks  .  59 

Pussy  Willow  Egg  Farm,  W.  Leghorns  58 
Ammakassin  Farm,  White  Leghorns  ..  57 

General  Purpose  Poultry  Yards,  R.l.R.  57 

High  Pens  to  Date 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 
are  as  follows : 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . .....1116 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . ,1068 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 1068 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 1035 

Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  . 1028 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . ..,^.1019 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Plnecrest  Orchards  . 1094 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  Farm  . . . 1017 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . 1010 

Fristegath  Farm  .  968 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chtckerles,  Inc.  .  830 

Lewis  Farms  . .  731 

A.  C.  Jones  . . 711 

White  Leghorns 
Ellen  Day  Ranken  . . . 


wise  do  consider 

_  --  _ _ _  __  .  Cheaper  chicks  ean  be  bought 

/  Qua-litinfik  But  quality  over  price  must  be  bigger 

l-u-m&J&soP. J§»  Atheneon  s  are  always  sought. 

/CfllCKSm.  distinctive  quality  and  vitality 

•A.  vl  ‘  v  Atheneon  Quality  Always  Pleasing — Atheneon  Ser¬ 

vice  Never  Failing. 

SUMMER  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas  .  7.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orps.,  Buff  Minorcas,  Campines  .  7.00 

PURE  TANCREDS,  $16  hundred.  H0LLYW00DS.  $14  hundred. 

OUR  CUSTOMERS  COME  BACK  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON, 
or  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Ref. — Athens  National  Bank.  Members  I.B.C.A. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX  90 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

60.00  115.00 

ENGLISH,  $12  hundred 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 
and  Ohio  B.C.A. 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  DUALITY  with 

grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as 
Parent  Flocks  high  In  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50  100 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas  . ....$3.00  "$5.50  $L0.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes  .  3.75  7.00  13.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Flue  Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 
I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES 


PRICES 

cheaper  chicks, 
represented  and 


High 

from 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

Member  of  the 


BOX  60 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.75 

$13.00 

$62.00 

$120.00 

13.50 

65.00 

127.00 

7.75 

14.50 

68.00 

138.00 

8.50 

15.50 

76.00 

150.00 

12.00 

59.50 

115.00 

18.00 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

756 


It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  use  of 
glass  substitutes  in  place  of  the  cloth  cur¬ 
tains  in  poultry  houses  may  result  in  in¬ 
sufficient  ventilation.  No  air  can  filter 
through  these  materials  when  the  open¬ 
ings  are  completely  covered. 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong  healthy 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 
Varieties  Prices  on 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Anconas  . . . 

R.  I,  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rox .  7.75 

White  W’yandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . .  8.50 

Broiler  Stock  (Assorted)  .  6.50 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . . 18.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park's  Barred  Rox 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free"  if  you  wish. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


schweglers“THORO-BPED"  baby 

\  “LIVE  AND  LAY".  "  CHIC 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  1(00% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 

__ _ Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N  Y. 


t  Quality  Chicks—* 

From  high  producing  stock  j 
■  —free  from  disease.  Smith  j 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100;f  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


.  FOrF^^*l 

I  Phillips 


NATIONAL  CHICKS  i,A¥bAB?riccheiscksfor 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode 

Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  . 13c  each 

White  Wyandottes  . 15c  each 

Mixed  Chicks  .  9e  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  onee.  Order  now.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 
RATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mlfflintown,  Penna. 


11 


SETTER  BABY  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  Inspection.  100% 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  V. 
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Plant  More  Roses 


American  Agriculturist,  May  7,  1927 


Readers  Say  They  Bring  Big  Results  lor  Work  and  Time  Expended 


CINCE  I  have  taken  up  the  study  and 
^  culture  of  roses  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  we  have  had  so  many  new  introduc¬ 
tions  into  this  particular  class  of  flowers 
until  I  begin  to  think  the  heights  of  rose 
development  have  been  reached.  But  each 
year  we  have  from  six  to  a  dozen  new  in¬ 
troductions  and  all  so  nearly  perfect  as  to 
be  a  delight  to  the  heart  of  the  rose  en¬ 
thusiast. 

This  flower  has  rightly  been  christened 
the  queen  of  flowers,  for  no  other  flower 
has  such  perfect,  unblemished  purity  and 
sweetness-  as  the  rose.  Yet  it  is  one  of 
the  rarest  flowers  in  cultivation  in  the 
gardens  of  the  average  flower  lover. 

Roses  should  be  planted  by  the  masses 
and  not  by  only  a  few.  When  my  roses 
are  in  bloom  -friends  travel  miles  to  see 
them  and  if  they  only  would  try  they  could 
have  just  as  many  beautiful  blooms  as  I 
have.  Roses  are  divided  into  classes,  the 
hardiest  of  these  are  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  H.  P.  after  their  names  in  the 
catalogue.  These  are  a  perfect  riot  of 
color  in  June  and  many  bloom  throughout 
the  summer,  but  they  are  listed  as  bloom¬ 
ing  fully  only  once  a  season  but  by  culti¬ 
vation  and  fertilization  they  do  put  forth 
many  blossoms  later  in  the  season, 
especially  in  September. 

Hardy  Roses  Are  Least  Trouble 

These  roses  are  perfectly  hardy  and  can 
be  planted  in  nearly  every  location  and  on 
all  sides  of  the  house.  After  the  first 
winter  they  need  no  protection.  I  always 
plant  one — year  size  pot — grown  plants, 
because  they  are  cheaper ;  sometimes  they 
stay  rather  small  the  first  winter  and  do 
need  "protection  one  year.  This  is  a  deep 
covering  of  straw  manure  or  leaves  after 
the  ground  is  frozen  hard.  If  covered 
sooner  the  mice  are  liable  to  winter  in  your 
rose  bed  and  eat  the  bark  from  the  shoots. 

This  class  includes  the  famous  American 
Beauties,  besides  some  forty  others  all 
large  and  beautiful,  shading  from  almost 
black  to  the  purest  white.  The  red  and 
pink  shades  predominate  and  the  true  yel¬ 
low  is  very  rare,  Ludwig  Moeller  being 
the  only  true  yellow  in  this  'class. 

Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Yellow  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  which  is  enough  of  a 
recommendation  for  any  rose.  The  J.  B. 
Clark  and  Paul  Neyron  lead  in  size  but  the 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  is  the  most  flaming 
crimson  and  attracts  the  most  attention. 
The  white  ones  are  splendid,  shading  from 
blush  pink  and  cream  to  the  purest  white. 
These  classes  as  a  rule  are  large*  well  built 
and  fragant.  They  need  very  little  prun¬ 
ing.  Only  the  dead  wood  need  be  cut  away 
for  unlike  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  Teas,  the 
old  wood  blooms  again. 


the  Killarney  which  has  only  two  or  three 
rows  of  petals. 

The  rose  garden  should  be  planned  long 
before  one  sends  in  an  order.  If  it  is  to 
be  planted  in  sod  it  should  be  dug  deeply 
a  year  before  and  anything  else  planted  on 
so  as  to  have  the  sod  well  rotted.  Plenty 
of  well  rotted  manure  should  be  dug  in  at 
the  same  time  so  as  to  have  it  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  setting  out  your  plants. 
For  fresh  manure  coming  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  roots  will  almost  always  re¬ 
sult  in  failure.  The  beds  should  be  four 
feet  wide  with  a  two  foot  path  between 
slightly  lower  than  the  bed  so  as  to  give 
winter  and  spring  drainage.  Two  rows  of 
roses  should  be  planted  on  these  beds  four 
feet  apart  for  the  H.  P.,  three  feet  for 
the  H.  T.,  and  two  feet  for  the  Teas. 

The  amateur  should  obtain  the  plants 
with  the  soil  on  the  roots  if  planting  pot 
grown  plants.  These  are  just  lifted  from 
the  pots  as  they  grow  and  packed.  Plant 


be  overlooked,  for  they  are  very  free 
blooming.  Some,  however,  are  almost  as 
hardy  as  their  H.  T.  relatives  and  some, 
like  Lady  Plymouth,  become  quite  large 
in  both  bush  and  bloom.  We  have  about 
forty  good  varieties  to  select  from.  The 
only  trouble  I  have  when  selecting  roses 
of  all  classes  is  that  I  would  like  them  all. 
If  I  keep  at  it  long  enough  I  might  get 
most  of  theml 

The  above  “Cultural  directions  apply  to 
the  three  classes  here  given.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  Teas  must  be  most  babied. 
H.  T.  comes  next,  with  H.  P.  next?  for 
when  H.  P’s.  are  once  started  they  need 
very  little  care,  but  when  care  is  given 
they  readily  respond.  Teas  need  the  closest 
pruning,  not  over  three  or  four  eyes  on 
one  shoot.  H.  T’s.  can  have  five  or  six 
eyes  per  shoot  and  H.  P’s.  need  only  have 
the  dead  wood  removed. 

There  are  other  types  of  roses  and  each 
has  its  good  points.  These  I  will  tell  you 


Some  of  the  Season’s  Smartest  Styles 


Dress  Pattern  2901  is  a  charming  de¬ 
sign  for  growing  girls.  The  bodice  front  is 
scalloped  around  the  bottom  and  the  skirt 
is  shirred  prettily  to  this  bodice.  In  the 
spring  silks,  voiles  or  tissue  ginghams,  this 
pattern  would  make  a  lovely  little  frock. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and 
14  years.  The  8 -year  size  requires  only 
1 54  yards  of  40-mch  material  with  $4  yard 
of  27-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Bandeau  and  bloomer  pattern  3044  is 

very  popular  with  well-dressed  women  this 
season  as  the  yoke  in  the  bloomers  helps  to 
give  snugness  through  the  hips.  The 

bandeau  is  to  be  gathered  at  center  front 
and  center  back.  Useful  and  attractive 
sets  may  be  made  up  in  washable  silk,  voile  ,  K 
or  nainsook  in  any  desirable  color.  The  ['-■ 

pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  fcrrj 
40  and  42  inches  bust  measure.  A  dainty,  I  • 
practical  set  of  undergarments  made  with 
1  ~/&  yards  of  40-inch  material,  for  the  36 
inch  size.  Price  13c. 


Have  Some  Hybrid  Teas 

The  next  class  in  point  of  hardiness  and 
beauty  are  the  Hybrid  Teas,  listed  H.  1. 
These  have  the  added  feature  of  free 
blooming.  One  Pennsylvania  grower  lists 
ioo  varieties  in  this  class.  These  bushes 
do  not  get  as  tall  as  the  H.  P’s.  but 
are  more  branching.  They  also  need  more 
protection  and  care.  They  should  be 
planted  to  the  southeast  of  the  house  or 
the  rose  garden  should  have  a  southeastern 
exposure  and  a  protection  to  the  north. 
They  must  have  a  thick  covering  of  leaves 
or  manure  every  winter,  careful  cultivation, 
fertilization  and  be  kept  disease  free. 
While  they  do  need  more  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  than  their  hardier  sisters  the  range 
of  color  and  type  is  so  bewildering  beau¬ 
tiful  as  to  be  confusing.  Here  the  shades 
of  yellow  are  developed  to  a  marked  degree 
from  the  deepest  copper  to  the  palest 
cream,  some  with  pink  or  red  tints,  others 
pink  or  red  with  a  yellow  base.  Every 
shade  of  red  and  pink  to  the  pure  white 
Kaiserin,  some  so  deep  red  as  to  appear 
almost  black  at  a  distance,  all  shades  and 
combinations  even  to  striped  ones.  There 
are  types  varying  from  the  high  built 
Royal  Red  to  the  Madame  Butterfly,  from 
the  very  double  like  the  Radiance  which 
drops  off  before  it  can  show  its  heart,  to 


Dress  pat¬ 
tern  3028  shows 
designing  of  the 
highest  order. 
The  jabot  and 
belt  effects  are 
part  of  the  right 
front ,  all  being 
cut  together. 
With  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  labor  it 
is  therefore  pos¬ 
sible  to  evolve  a 
stunning  frock. 
The  pattern 
would  work  up 
beautifully  in 
jeorgette,  chif¬ 
fon,  or  chiffon 
voile.  Also,  a 
dark  satin  with 
the  jabots  lined 
with  contrasting 
attractive 


color  would  be  most 

_  The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes 

16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure.  I  he  36-inch  size  lequires 
31/2  yards  of  40-inch  material.  Price 
13c. 


co.,  3033 

Sftirt  30 1 2 
Blouse  3013 


Ensemble  patterns 
_3035,  3012  and  3013 

have  the  very  new 
jacket,  the  blouse  with 
snug  hipline,  and  the 
pleated  skirt.  Navy  blue 
charmeen  for  coat  and 
skirt  with  a  blouse  of 
printed  silk  crepe  would 
■make  a  handsome  en¬ 
semble.  The  youthful 
Jacket  3035  comes  in 
sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust  measure  and  re¬ 
quires  1 54  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  for  the  36- 
inch  size.  The  distinct¬ 
ive  box-pleated  skirt 
3012  is  attached  to  a 
camisole  body  and 
comes  m  sizes  16,  18 

years,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44 
and  46  inches  bust 
measure..  The  36-inch 
yards  of  36-inch  material. 


size  requires  „  .  . 

Blouse  3013  with  snug  hipline  comes  in  sizes  16, 
18  years,  36,  38.  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure 
and  requires  1 yards  of  40-inch  material  with 
1  y2  yards  of  18  inch  contrasting.  Pattern  for  each 
of  the  above  designs  cost  13c. 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  .stamps  or  com  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion  Books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 

York  City.  / 


two  inches  deeper  than  when  in  the  pots, 
fill  in  the  soil  within  two  inches  of  the 
level,  give  a  generous  watering,  allow  the 
water  to  soak  into  the  ground  mid  then 
fill  in  the  remainder  of  the  soil.  This 
brings  the  plants  in  about  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  they  were  before  transplanted,  which 
should  be  the  object  in  transplanting  every¬ 
thing.  Never  under  any  circumstances  let 
fresh  manure  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots  nor  keep  the  ground  spaded  up  too 
near  the  roots. 

Tea  roses  are  the  spoilt  child  of  the 
rose  family.  These  should  have  a  south¬ 
ern  exposure  and  then  be  sheltered  and 
protected  every  winter.  They  are  also 
the  smallest  and  lowest  growing  plants.  In 
this  class  we  have  the  famous  Cochet 
roses  and  the  delicately  shaded,  sweetest- 
scented  ones.  No  matter  if  they  demand 
more  protection  and  care  they  should  not 


about  later,  but  these  are  the  best  and  most 
beautiful.  No  lawn,  however  small  or 
whatever  its  exposure,  should  be  without 
several  specimens— M.  O.  W.,  Pa. 


The  Kindergarten  at  Home 

fAUR  youngsters  make  their  own  sew- 
ing  cards  and  “patterns”  for  tracing 
around.  The  latter  are  made  of  cardboard ; 
tablet-backs,  and  shoe  boxes  are  good  for 
these.  The  picture — of  an  animal,  a  fish, 
flag,  brownie,  a  bell  or  other  object — is  cut 
out  of  paper,  or  traced  from  a  book,  on 
tissue.  Then  it  is  carefully  outlined 
around  with  pencil,  on  the  cardboard,  cut 
out  neatly  and  is  ready  for  use  as  a  “pat¬ 
tern”.  A  box  of  these  soon  accumulates 
and  children  enjoy  using  them  to  mark 
around  and  make  pictures  on  paper.  White 
wrapping  paper  or  other  such  paper  may 


be  used,  or  regular  scratch  paper  may  be 
obtained  at  a  book  store.  Perhaps  the 
teacher  in  your  district  could  obtain  some 
for  you.  Teacher’s  supply  catalogues 
usually  list  such  paper,  large  sheets,  at  500 
for  about  35  cents. 

Medium  weight  cardboard— or  the 
“cards”  from  shredded  wheat  boxes — are 
used  for  the  sewing  cards.  The  patterns 
above  described  are  used  for  these,  or  we 
sometimes  print  words,  etc.,  on  the  cards. 
The  holes  are  then  punched  with  an  un¬ 
threaded  coarse  needle.  For  sewing,  har¬ 
ness  needles — blunt  points — are  fine  for 
small  children.  A  7  or  3  year  old  will 
often  be  highly  amused  by  “sewing”  a 
piece  of  stiff  paper  with  a  pin  having  a 
colored  thread  tied  at  the  head.  I  see 
the  turkey  red  cotton  for  their  cards,  as 
it  is  bright  and  pleasing  in  effect  and  very 
cheap.  Then  sew  around  twice,  making 
the  picture  complete.  The  results  are  as 
pretty  as  can  be.  The  pictures,  may  be 
crayoned  or  left  plain. — Mabelle  Robert. 


While  Eggs  Are  Plentiful 

Surprise  Potatoes 

If  you  are  tired  of  plain  mashed  potatoes 
try  this  of  a  change: 

Pare  and  boil  about  15  medium  sized 
potatoes.  When  done  mash  well.  Beat  3 
eggs  until  light,  add  1  cup  milk,  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Grease  a  casserole  well, 
pour  in  the  mashed  potatoes,  add  1  table¬ 
spoon  of  butter  and  one  tablespoon  of 
chopped  parsley  and  over  half  of  the  egg 
and  milk  mixture.  Stir  well  then  pour 
the  remainder  over  the  top,  put  in  oven 
to  brown  and  serve  hot. — C.  W.  W.,  Pa. 


Eggs  on  Snowy  Mounds 

When  you  want  a  quick  meal  that  will 
answer  for  two  dishes  and  be  filling  as 
well  as  pretty  make  your  mashed  potatoes 
unusually  fluffy,  putting  lots  of  rich  milk 
and  butter  in  them.  Make  mounds  of  them 
around  a  well  greased  bake  dish.  Hollow 
out  each  mound  and  break  an  egg  in  each 
hollow.  Put  in  oven  to  set.  Serve  at 
once.— C.  W.  W.',  Pa. 


If  They  Want  Pie  Let  Them 
Have  It 


A  FTER  seeing  pudding  after  pudding 
made  according  to  dietetics  and 
guaranteed  to  bring  health,  happiness 
and  longevity  to  the  partakers  thereof, 
passed  up,  I  decided  that  contrary  to 
my  training  if  my  husband  liked  pie, 
why  pie  he  should  have. 

To  many  people  a  pie  seems  like  a 
task,  yet  it  is  the  quickest  dessert  one 
can  make,  and  for  some  reason  most 
men  think  a  good  dinner  has  a  pie  on 
the  menu.  Pies  are  best  fresh,  so  I 
invested  in  a  number  of  different  sized 
pie  tins  as  the  number  of  oaen  one  feeds 
on  a  farm  varies. 

I  take  two  cups  of  shortening  and 
twice  the  amount  of  flour,  add  a  little 
salt,  and  with  a  grinding  motion  mix 
the  flour  and  lard  in  a  few  moments  by 
means  of  a  wire  potato  masher.  Tins 
mixture  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a  cool 
place  and  when  I  want  a  two  man  pie  I 
know  just  how  full  to  fill  my  measuring 
cup  with  the  mixture  to  make  sufficient 
crust  for  that  certain  pie  tin.  I  can 
elderberries,  pumpkin,  early  harvest  ap¬ 
ples,  mince  meat,  etc.,  in  pint  cans  su¬ 
it  is  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  to  mois¬ 
ten  a  certain  amount  of  the  mixture,  roll 
the  crust  and  put  in  the  filling.  I  usua  - 
ly  bake  my  pie  while  breakfast  cooks. 
If  I  want  tarts  I  make  them,  but  when 
I  try  to  save  a  little  left  over  crust  by 
making  a  few  tarts  they  get  forgotten 
and  burn  up  so  I  have  experimented  un¬ 
til  I  know  just  how  much  I  will  nee 
for  my  pie. 

So  while  the  children  of  the  family 
and  I  eat  our  prune  puddings  and  cus¬ 
tards,  the  men  of  the  house  like  little 
Jack  Horner,  and  happy  with  their  Pies* 
— Laura  Bristol  Chapman. 
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Marketing  Interests  Farm  Women 


(19)  509 


Experts  Talk  at  Home  Bureau  Federation —  Central  District  Meeting 


ABOUT  eighty  women  were  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Central  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  New  York  State  Federation 
of  Home  Bureaus.  The  meeting  was  held 
ir.  Norwich,  Chenango  County  on  April 
22nd  and  23rd  and  lasted  the  better  part 
of  two  days.  Nino  counties  belong  to  the 
central  district  and  each  county  sent  its 
duly  qualified  representative.  They  were 
as  follows:  Chemung,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Knapp; 
Cortland,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Fuller ;  Broome, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Robinson;  Chenango,  Mrs. 
Merill;  Delaware,  Mrs.  Wheeler;  Otsego, 
Mrs.  Rathbone ;  Schuyler,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Adams;  Tompkins:  Mrs.  C.  C.  Taylor; 
Tioga,  Mrs.  Graham. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Abbuhl  of  Chenango, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  District  presided 
over  the  meeting  and  lent  to  it  her  fine 
humor  and  philosophy.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  farm  women  ar*'  becoming 
more  and  more  interested  in  marketing 
their  products.  Professor  Spencer  of  tl.e 
Department  of  Farm  Economics  at  Cor¬ 
nell  spoke  on  this  subject,  showing  good 
reasons  why  people  should  be  interested. 
His  figures  showed  that  over  a  certain 
period  the  farmer  had  received  43%  of  the 
retail  price  for  milk  and  only  33  1/3% 
of  retail  price  for  potatoes.  When  mar¬ 
keting  costs  are  hign,  only  the  best  grades 
will  show  any  profit,  for  it  costs  as  much 
to  market  poor  stuff  as  it  does  for  the 
good  grades.  P’-ofessor  Spencer  also 
showed  why  instalment  buying  may  be  the 
most  expensive  way  to  get  farm  or  home 
equipment.  He  gave  a  specific  case  where 
the  interest  amounted  to  twenty  per  cent 
for  the  year  allowed  in  paying  for  a 
machine.  Banks  are  the  institutions 
equipped  to  handle  credit  and  it  appears 


State  Department  of  Health  towards 
bettering  1  rural  health,  are  definite  forms 
of  co-operafion  with  state  institutions  at 
present.  Mrs.  Young  said,  “Farm  women 
have  had  hard  times,  but  they  may  be 
victims  of  self-pity”.  This  attitude  hinders 
rather  than  helps.  The  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Federation  is  dated  for 
November  9,  10,  11  at  Syracuse. 

What  is  the  Home  Bureau  doing  for 
your  child?  was  the  question  asked  by 
Miss  Margaret  Wylie,  Child  Training 
Specialist.  She  suggested  that  special 
provisions  be  made  for  taking  care  of  the 
children  who  go  to  the  meetings*;— A  warm, 
light  room  with  baskets  for  the  little 
babies,  couch  or  bed  for  the  older  ones,  a 
convenient  place  to  accommodate  their 
toilet  needs,  and  plenty  of  toys  to  play 
with  would  go  far  towards  keeping  them 
happy  and  satisfied.  Some  person  should 
be  in  charge  and  the  room  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  stay  should  be  far  enough  away  from 
the  meeting  to  avoid  annoying  because  of 
noise.  The  child  should  come  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  play  suit.  Children  brought  to¬ 
gether  this  way  need  medical  inspection, 
by  a  doctor  or  nurse  so  that  diseases,  colds, 
etc.,  will  not  be  spread.  Miss  Wylie’s 
plea  was  that  we  both  understand  and 
enjoy  our  children. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  first  president  of 
the  Federation,  presented  plans  for 
financing  the  scholarship  fund  which  aims 
to  help  some  college  student  in  the  State 
College  of  Home  Economics,  preferably 
one  who  aims  t  become  an  extension 
worker.  This  fund  is  known  as  the  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Brigden  Scholarship  fund  and  is 
being  sponsored  by  the  Federation.  Each  * 
home  bureau  county  is  raising  money  for 
this  purpose,  chiefly  from  small  donations 
from  members. 


children  might  require  four  and  one-third 
times  as  much  food  as  one  man. 


The  Health  Situation 


I3R0PHETS  of  gloom  may  take  com 
fort  in  State  Health  Commissioner 


Nicoll’s  report  which  shows  an  increase 
to  various  causes,  one  being  the  high  mor¬ 
tality  early  in  1926  from  measles,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough,  influenza,  pneumonia  and  heart 
diseases.  Another  largely  contributing 
factor  is  the  large  number  of  elderly  people 
in  rural  sections. 

The  rural  birth  rate  declined  during 
1926.  It  was  14  per  1,000  while  in  urban 
districts  it  was  20.8  per  1,000.  This  re¬ 
flects  according  to  Dr.  Nicoll,  an  unfavor- 


This  attractive  little 
frock  No.  1591  has 
touches  of  embroidery 
to  make  it  look  pretty; 
yet  it  is  simple  enough 
for  even  a  girl  to  do. 
The  stitches  are  easily 
made  and  it  Is  possible 
to  work  out  a  delight¬ 
ful  color  scheme.  The 
dress  is  the  12  year 
size,  stamped  on  suit¬ 
able  maize-colored  ma¬ 
terial.  Instruction 

sheets  for  working  ac¬ 
company  the  stamped 
dress  telling  how  to 
work  out  the  design. 
Price,  postpaid  90c. 
Add  25c  for  our  very 
complete  and  well-il¬ 
lustrated  Embroidery 
Book  which  shows  the 
correct  way  of  making 
all  standard  embroid¬ 
ery  stitches.  Send  or¬ 
ders  to  the  Embroid¬ 
ery  Department,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist,  461- 
4th  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


1591 
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more  economical  for  the  farmer  or  his 
wife  to  borrow  money  there  and  buy 
equipment  outright  than  to  use  the  instal¬ 
ment  method. 

Miss  Vera  McCrea  in  charge  of  the 
Home  Department  of  the  Dairymen’s 
League,  gave  a  resume  of  the  milk  situa¬ 
tion  at  present.  Mrs.  Eliza  Keates  Young, 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Home  Bureaus  added  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  marketing  this  timely  bit  “and 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  true  course  is 
to  open  the  trade  at  our  own  farm  door”. 
She  urged  standardizing  roadside  markets 
so  that  tourists  may  buy  Grade  A  milk, 
tne  finest  apples,  or  the  best  of  whatever 
the  locality  affords.  In  presenting  the 
Work  of  the  Federation  Mrs.  Young  said, 
Lot’s  work  with  the  construction  gang, 
rather  than  with  the  wrecking  crew”.  To 
help  in  getting  the  New  York  State  Col- 
ege  of  Home  Economics  adequate  for 
tie  demands  put  upon  it  by  the  women  and 
girls  <jf  the  State  and  to  work  with  the 


Miss  Jennie  Schofield  of  Steuben  pre¬ 
sented  the  report  of  the  civics  committee 
which  gave  in  full  the  plan  for  conducting 
a  study  of  local  history,  of  the  school  and 
its  needs,  and  of  government,  beginning 
with  the  smallest  unit,  the  town. 

Miss  Flora  Rose,  head  of  the  College 
of  Home  Economics,  gave  in  her  easy, 
charming  way  the  chief  essentials  of  hos¬ 
pitality  in  the  farm  home.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  unselfish  desire  to  provide  for 
the  guest’s  comfort. 

But  not  all  the  meeting  was  serious  by 
any  means.  The  mock  wedding  of  Miss 
Dough  Buster  to  Mr.  Scattergood  Gab 
was  the  occasion  of  much  fun  and  hilarious 
preparation.  The  wedding  supper  which 
followed  was  enlivened  by  the  bits  of  ad¬ 
vice  handed  to  the  happy  (?)  pair  by 
various  impromptu  speakers.  Miss  Martha 
Van  Rensselaer,  head  of  the  State  College 
of  Home  Economics  and  State  Leader  of 
Home  Demonstration  Agents  was  the  chief 
speaker  and  Mrs.  L.  M.  Donaldson  of 
Chenango  was  a  most  pleasing  story-teller. 
The  conference  ended  with  a  luncheon  at 
which  Dr.  Ruby  Green  Smith,  Associate 
State  Leader  and  Miss  Adelaide  Barts, 
Assistant  State  Leader  of  Home  Bureaus 
were  the  speakers. 


Mender  of  Hearts 


Her  days,  I  know, 

Were  full  to  the  brim, 

From  dusky  dawn 
To  the  evening’s  star-lit  rim. 


There  were  dishes  to  wash, 
The  bread  to  be  baked. 

But  she  had  time  for  a  tooth. 
Or  a  heart  that  ached. 


She  could  mend 
The  finger  of  your  glove. 
Understand 

A  boyish  dream  of  love. 


She  would  always 
Somehow  lend  you  wings. 
You  would  talk  to  her 
Of  God,  or  little  things. 


Books,  and  trees, 
And  a  starry  night; 
Or  a  party  dress 
For  a  girl’s  delight. 


Love  and  laughter  and  tears — 

All  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes. 
Though  we  only  say, 

“She  knew  how  to  sympathize.” 

— Dorothy  Rose. 


able  age  composition  in  rural  New  York. 
The  1920  census  showed  30.5  per  cent  of 
rural  people  to  be  over  45  years  of  age 
while  urban  centers  had  20.2  per  cent  of 
like  age. 

The  highest  death  rate  per  county  was 
in  Otsego,  the  lowest  in  Nassau,  Otsego’s 
heavy  toll  being  attributed  to  the  larger 
number  of  people. 

Cancer  caused  fewer  deaths  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city;  the  same  is  true 
of  pneumonia,  but  influenza  claimed  more 
in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  parts. 
Tuberculosis  in  the  country  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  of  late  years  and  now  causes  the  death 
of  87.8  per  1,000  as  against  70.5  for  urban 
areas. 

Infant  mortality  is  very  nearly  equal  in 
city  and  country  while  the  maternal  mor¬ 
tality  in  rural  New  York  is  only  half  what 
it  is  in  urban  centers. 


One  Advantage  of  the  Farm 


A  FTER  making  a  study  of  food  -costs 
in  villages  and  in  farm  homes,  Dr. 
Faith  Williams  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Home  Economics  announces 
that  the  farm  dweller  can  live  on  19  cents 
a  day  less  than  the  village  dweller.  Forty- 
three  cents  per  day  for  the  villager  and 
24  cents  a  day  for  the  farmer  were  found 
representative  amounts  spent  per  person 
for  food.  The  difference  represents  the 
saving  possible  by  raising  foodstuffs  on 
the  farm.  The  villager  has  to  pay  cash 
for  his  supplies. 

In  making  this  study  Dr.  Williams  had 
to  reduce  all  diets  to  a  common  unit.  She 
used  for  convenient  measure  the  daily  food 
necessary  for  a  grown  man  doing  moder¬ 
ately  heavy  work,  such  as  carpentry.  On 
this  basis,  a  family  of  two -adults  and  four 


because  unusually  good 
soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha 
work  together.  Makes 
washing  and  cleaning 
easier  for  you! 


Clear  The  Pores 

Of  Impurities  With 

Cuticura  Soap 


Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  sold  everywhere. 


PARKER’S 

HAIR  BALSAM 

Kemoves  Pandru ft— Stops  Hair  Falling; 
Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60c.  and  SI. CO  at  drug-grists. 
Hiscox  Chem,  Works.  Patcliog  ue,  N  Y. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 


Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 


American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 


Your  Grange 


Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 

WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There’s 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 


The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In! 


DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 
Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va 
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«<T  T’S  a  difficult  problem,  my  friend,” 

1  mused  I  sententiously.  “'One  does  not 
know  which  side  to  take....  One  would 
like  to  be  a  pig,  if  the  pigs  are  going  to 
catch  the  butchers  napping.  .  .  .On  the  other 
hand,  one  would  like  to  be  a  charcutier,  if 

the  butchers  are  going  to  act  first - 

We  sat  silent  awhile,  the  excellent 
Guantaio  making  a  perfect  meal  of  his 
nails. 

“And — that  is  the  point!”  1  went  on. 
“When  are  the  butchers  going  to  kill?” 

“Monsieur  le  Grand  Charcutier ”  (by 
whom,  I  supposed,  he  meant  Schwartz) 
“talks  of  waiting  till  full  moon,"  was  the 
reply.  “If  a  new  Commandant  has  not 
come  by  then,  or  if  Monsieur  le  Grand 
Cochon  has  been  promoted  and  given  com¬ 
mand  before  then,  it  would  be  a  good  date. 
....  Do  it  at  night  and  have  full  moon  for 

a  long  march .  Rest  in  the  heat  of  the 

day,  and  then  another  big  moonlight  march, 
and  so  on . ” 

“So  one  has  three  or  four  days  in  which 
to  make  up  one’s  mind?”  I  observed. 

“Yes,,”  replied  Guantaio.  “But  I  don’t 
advise  your  waiting  three  or  four  days 

before  doing  it .  Schwartz  will  want 

to  know  in  good  time. ....  So  as  to  ar¬ 
range  some  butchers  for  each  pig,  you  see.’ 

“And  what  about  Lejaune?”  I  asked, 
since  we  were  to  use  names  and  not  fan¬ 
tastic  titles.  “Suppose  somebody  warned 
him?  What  then?” 

“Who  would?”  asked  Guantaio.  “Who 
loves  that  mad  dog  enough  to  be  crucified, 
and  have  his  throat  cut,  on  his  behalf? 
Why  should  anyone  warn  him?  Wouldn't 
his  death  be  a  benefaction  and  a  blessing 
to  all?” 

“Not  if  things  went  wrong,”  I  replied. 
“Nor  if  it  ended  in  our  all  dying  in  the 
desert.” 

“No,”  agreed  Guantaio,  gnawing  away 

at  his  nails.  “No.  .  .  .1  hate  the  desert - 

I  fear  it.... I  fear  it . ” 

Yes— that  was  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
He  feared  being  involved  in  a  successful 
mutiny  almost  as  much  as  in  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  one. 

“Suppose,  par  exemple,  I  went  and  warn¬ 
ed  Lejaune?”  I  asked. 

“Huh !  He’d  give  you  sixty  days’  cellule, 
and  take  damned  good  care  you  never 
came  out  alive,”  replied  Guantaio,  “and 
he  would  know  what  he  knows  already 
• — that  everybody  hates  him  and  would  be 
delighted  to  kill  him,  given  a  good  op¬ 
portunity . And  what  would  your  com¬ 

rades  do  to  you?” 

He  laughed  most  unpleasantly. 

No — I  decided — friend  Guantaio  would 
not  like  me  warn  Lejaune.  If  Lejaune 
were  warned,  Guantaio  would  prefer  to 
do  the  warning  himself. 

“How  would  they  know  that  I  was  the 
informer?”  I  asked. 

“Because  I  should  tell  them,”  was  the 
reply.  “If  Lejaune  gets  to  know — then 
you  and  nobody  else  will  have  told  him.” 

'  So  that  was  it?  Guantaio  could  turn 
informer,  having  sworn  that  I  was  going 
to  do  so!  Not  only  would  he  save  his  own 
skin,  but  Michael  would  soon  have  a  friend 
and  brother  the  less,  when  Schwartz  and 
his  merry  men  heard  who  had  betrayed 
therm 

“Of  course,  you  and  your  brother  would 
be  held  tf)  have  acted  together,  as  you  al¬ 
ways  do,”  said  Guantaio. 

So  that  was  it  again?  Michael  and  I 
being  denounced  to  the  mutineers  as  trai¬ 
tors.  Guantaio  might  well  be  moved  to 
murder  and  rob  Michael — secure  in  his 
honourable  role  of  executioner  of  justice 
upon  a  cowardly  traitor. 

The  Legion  knew'  no  punishment  too 
severe  for  infliction  upon  any  man  who 
acted  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  Guantaio  need  not  fear  the  fate 
of  Bolidar  in  such  circumstances. 

“What  would  you  do  if  you  were  me?”  I 
asked. 

“Joim  the  butchers,”  was  the  prompt 
reply.  “You  and  your  brother  must  fol¬ 
low  Schwartz.  Better  the-  enmity  of  Le- 
jaunc  than  that  of  half  the  barrack-room 
led  by  Schwartz.  Lejaune  couldn’t  come 
straight  to  your  bed  and  murder  you,  any¬ 
how.  Schwartz  could,  and  would.  And 

he  will,  unless  you  join  him . ” 

Yes,  undoubtedly  the  filthy  creature  was 


u 


Beau  Geste” 


-By  C.  P.  Wren 


in  grave  doubt  about  the  best  course  to 
pursue,  and  spoke  from  minute  to  minute 
as  new  ideas  and  fresh  views  occurred  to 
him,  and  as  his  fears  and  hopes  swayed 
him. 

At  present  he  saw  the  desirability  of  me 
and  Michael  being  mutineers.  Just  now, 
he  had  seen  some  advantage  in  our  being 
of  their  party . 

Probably  the  most  puzzling  and  baffling 
thing  to  a  tortuous  mind  is  simple  truth. 
It  is  often  the  subtlest  diplomacy,  when 
dealing  with  such  people  as  this.  So  I 
decided  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  and  leave 
him  to  make  what  he  could  of  it. 

“I  shall  talk  the  matter  over  with  my 
brother,”  I  said,  “and  we  will  decide  to¬ 
night.  Probably  we  shall  warn  Lejaune. 
You  can  teL  Schwartz  that.  And  I  can 
give  him  a  definite  answer  tomorrow. 
Then  he  can  do  as  he  pleases.  ’ 

“You  won’t  warn  Lejaune  until  you 
have  told  Schwartz  you  are  going  to  do 


“What  are  you  going  to  do,  St.'  Andre  ?” 
I  asked. 

“What  you  and  your  brother  do,”  was 
the  immediate  reply. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  thought 
of  nothing  else  from  the  moment  he  had 
learnt  of  the  plot,  and  tha^  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  join  with 
Michael  and  me,  to  do  what  seemed  the 
best  thin0". 

“You  see,  my  friend,”  he  concluded, 
“one,  of  course,  cannot  join  in  with  these 
madmen— one  has  been  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  Even  if  one  had  sunk  low 
enough  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  one  eased 
one’s  conscience  by  saying  that  Lejaune 
deserves  death,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
lunatics  can  but  step  from-the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.” 

“Exactly,”  I  agreed. 

“Here  we  live— in  hell,  I  admit— but  we 
do  live,  and  we  are  not  here  for  ever,  he 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

R.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
-  *  *  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  EcaujclaiS— -a  FrencHma 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  tram,  de  Beau- 
relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  ot  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  Lh,^r^°!c^le1ga*^gefr10'^rLady  Brandon 
?"at"he,Kd'.BWa'te"ts  miss InJ^ndThat  f'Beau  Qeste-  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 

leans  who  become  their  staunch  fnends  and  Water  and  believing 

who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldin,  hears  then '  /bout  the  however,  is  unsuc- 

and  arefiransferred  to  Zinderneu,  while  Oi.by. 

HanLlnngsBrap?d>'ly°0oo’0from“^  To”  worse  at  Zinderneaf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert. 


so,  of  course?”  asked  Guantaio,  and  I  had 
seen  his  eyes  light  up  as  I  announced  the 
probability  of  our  defying  Schwartz.  That 
seemed  to  suit  him  finely. 

“No,  I  won’t,”  I  assured  him.  “Neither 

will  my  brother .  Provided,  of  course, 

that  nothing  will  be  done  tonight  ?  No 

mutinying,  I  mean . ” 

“Oh,  no,”  said  Guantaio.  “They’re  not 
ready  yet.  A  few  haven’t  joined. 
Schwartz  would  like  to  get  everybody,  of 
course ;  but  failing  that,  he  wants  to  know 
exactly  who  is  to  he  killed  before  they 
start.  It  will  prevent  unfortunate  acci¬ 
dents.  ..Also  they  want  the  full  moon..  . 

“Well — I  shall  decide  tonight,”  I  said. 
“And  now  please  go  away.  I  want  to 
think— and  also  I’m  not  extraordinarily 

fond  of  you,  Guantaio,  really . ” 

*  *  * 

The  first  thing  to  do  now  was  to  find 
Michael  and  decide  as  to  what  line  we 
were  going  to  take. 

He  was  on  sentry-go,  and  I  must  wait. 
Meantime,  I  might  find  St.  Andre, 
Maris,  Glock,  and  one  or  two  others  who 
were  fundamentally  decent  honest  men  of 
brains  and  character,  and  less  likely  than 
some  of  the  rest  to  be  driven  by  blind 
hatred  of  Lejaune,  or  the  dominance  of 
Schwartz,  into  folly  that  was  also  suicidal. 

St.  Andre  was  lying  on  his  cot  in  the 
barrack-room.  He  looked  at  me  as  I  en¬ 
tered.  Taking  my  belt  and  a  polishing 
rag,  I  strolled  in  the  direction  of  his  bed, 
and  came  to  a  halt  near  him,  rubbing  in¬ 
dustriously.  ■  „  T 

‘“Are  you  fond  of  pork,  mon  ami?  I 
enquired  softly,  without  looking  away  from 

my  work.  ,  () 

“I  am  something  of  a  cochon  about  it, 
he  replied  in  a  low  voice,  and  added,  “Any¬ 
how,  I  would  rather  be  that  than  a  but¬ 
cher.” 

So  he  had  been  approached,  too. 

“Follow  me  outside  when  I  go,”  I  said. 
A  few  minutes  later  he  found  me  in  the 
courtyard,  and  I  learned  that  Schwartz 
had  sounded  him  that  day ;  told  him  that 
he  must  choose  between  being  a  pig  or  a 
butcher;  and  had  given  him  a  couple  of 
days  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind. 
Schwartz  had  concluded  by  informing  St. 
Andre  that  all  who  were  not  for  him 
would  be  treated  as  being  against  him,  and 
that  eighty  percent  of  the  men  had  will¬ 
ingly  taken  the  oath  to  follow  him  and 
obeyffliim  absolutely . 


went  on.  “Out  in  the  desert  we  shall  not 

live.  Those  who  do  not  die  of  thirst,  will 
die  of  slow  torture  under  the  knives  of 
the  Arab  women.” 

“They  will,”  said  I. 

“Besides,”  he  continued,  “I  would  not 
join  them  if  we  could  march  straight  into 
the  service  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  and 
be  welcomed  and  rewarded  with  high  rank 
in  his  army.  .  .1  am  a  Frenchman  and  have 
been  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. ..  .1  am 
here  through  no  fault  of  my  own.  St. 
Andre  is  my  real  name.  My  brother  is  a 

Lieutenant  in  a  Senegalese  battalion . 

But  you  and  your  brother  are  not  French¬ 
men,  and  if  you  could  get  to  Morocco, 
each  of  you  could  be  another  Kaid  McLean 
c. . .  But  you  would  not  get  to  Morocco  on 

foot  from  here . You  would  be  hunted 

like  mad  dogs,  apart  from  all  question  of 

food  and  water .  You  could  not  do 

it . ” 

“We  are  not  Frenchmen  and  we  have 
not  been  officers,  St.  Andre,”  I  replied; 
“but  we  are  gentlemen — and  we  do  not 
murder  nor  join  murder  gangs..  .  .And  as 
ycru  say — we  could  not  do  it  and  would 
not  if  we  could.” 

“No  I  knew  you  would  not  join  them,” 
said  St.  Andre,  seizing  my  hand,  “and  I 
told  myself  I  should  do  just  what  you 
and  your  brother  did.” 

“Well — I’ll  talk  it  over  with  him  as  soon 
as  he  comes  off  duty,  and  we  will  let  you 
know  what  we  decide,”  I  said,  “but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  will  not  be  to  join  them. 

“Meanwhile,”  I  added,  “you  get  hold  of 
Maris — he’s  a  decent  good  chap,  and  see 
what  he  has  got  to  say.  You  might  try 
Glock,  Dobroff,  Marigny,  Blanc,  and 

Cordier,  too,  if  you  get  a  chance . They 

are  among  the  least  mad  in  this  lunatic 
asylum. 

“Yes,”  agreed  St.  Andre,  “if  we  can 
form  a  party  of  our  own,  we  may  be 
able  to  have  the  situation,”  and  he  went  off. 

I  waited  for  Michael,  sitting  on  a  native 
bed,  of  string  plaited  across  a  wooden 
frame,  that  stood  by  the  courtyard  wall 
near  the  guard-room. 

Seated  here  in  the  stifling  dark,  I  listen¬ 
ed  to  the  gibberings,  groans,  yells,  and 
mad  laughter  that  came  from  the  cellules, 
where  some  of  Lejaune’s  victims  were  be¬ 
ing  driven  more  and  more  insane  by  soli¬ 
tary  confinement  and  starvation. 

When  Michael  was  relieved,  I  followed 
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him  as  he  went  to  the  barrack-room  to 
put  his  rifle  in  the  rack  and  throw  off  his 
kit. 

“I’ll  be  sitting  on  the  angareb,”  1  said. 
“More  developments.” 

“I’ll  be  with  you  in  five  minutes,”  he 
replied. 

When  lie  joined  me,  I  told  him  what 
Guantaio  had  said,  and  added  my  own 
views  on  the  situation,  together  with  those 
of  St.  Andre. 

Michael  listened  in  silence. 

“Position’s  this,  I  think,”  he  sid,  when 
I  had  finished.  “Schwartz  and  his  band 
of  lunatics  proposing  to  murder  Lejaune 
and  anybody  who  stands  by  him,  Guantaio 
has  given  the  show  away  to  Corporal 
Boldini  because  he  thinks  the  mutiny  too 
risky.  Boldini  wants  to  join  the  mutin¬ 
eers  if  they’re  likely  to  be  successful — but 
not  otherwise.  Probably  he,  Guantaio,  Col- 
onna,  Gotto,  and  Bolidar  are  in  league  to 
get  the  mighty  ‘diamond’ — one  way  or  the 
other — out  of  this  mutiny.  If  we  join  the 
mutineers,  Boldini  and  Co.  will  join,  too, 
with  the  idea  of  killing  me  and  robbing 
me  in  the  desert  and  getting  to  Morocco 

with  the  Cullinan-Kohinoor . Or  to  put 

it  more  truly,  Boldini  would  get  the  ‘Co.’ 
to  do  the  murdering  and  stealing,  and  then 
kill  or  rob  whichever  of  his  gang  brought 
it  off.  If  we  refuse  to  join  the  mutineers, 
Boldini’s  plan  would  then  be  to  get  Guan¬ 
taio  to  murder  me  in  my  bed — ostensibly 
for  being  a  traitor  to  the  noble  cause  of 
mutiny — and  pinch  the  Great  Diamond 

from  my  belt . Failing  that,  Boldini 

would  use  us  in  helping  to  suppress  the 
mutiny,  hoping  that,  in  the  scrap,  I  might 
get  done  in,  and  he  could  rob  my  corpse. 
He  could  do  more  than  hope  it.  He  could 
arrange  it . ” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  said  I,  “Boldini 
may  know  nothing  whatever  about  the  plot, 
and  Guantaio  may  be  wondering  whether 
to  let  the  mutiny  go  on,  or  whether  to  warn 
his  old  pal  Boldini  and  give  the  show 
away.” 

“Quite  so,”  agreed  Michael,  “We’re  ab¬ 
solutely  in  the  dark  in  dealing  with  hope¬ 
less  congefnal  bred-in-the-bone  liars  line 
Guantaio.  We  can  only  go  on  probabili¬ 
ties  and  on  the  whole,  the  swine  seemed 

to  be  egging  you  on  to  join  the  plot . 

Well,  that  means  he  has  some  definite  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  our  joining  it.  Obviously 
if  he  hadn’t,  he  wouldn’t  care  a  damn 
whether  we  joined' it  or  not.” 

“What’s  to  be  done,  Beau?”  I  asked. 

“Get  together  an  opposing  gang  of  non- 
mutineers,  and  then  tell  Schwartz  plainly 
that  we  are  going  to  warn  Lejaune  and 
also  going  to  obey  Lejaune’s  orders  on  the 
subject,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“Exactly,”  said  I.  “Just  about  what  I 

told  Guantaio . And  St.  Andre  will 

stand  in  with  us,  whatever  we  decide  lO 

do.  ,, 

“But  suppose  we  can  get  no  one  else, 

I  pondered. 

“Then  we  and  St.  Andre  will  warn  Le¬ 
jaune  and  tell  him  he  can  count  on  us 
three  to  be  true  to  our  salt,”  said  Michael. 

“Without  warning  Schwartz?”  I  asked. 

“Certainly  not,”  replied  Michael.  “We 
can’t  sneak  like  that.” 

“Of  course,  Schwartz  and  Co.  will  do 
us  in,  as  traitors,”  I  observed. 

“Probably,”  agreed  Michael.  “Try  to, 
anyhow.” 

“If  we  can  get  up  a  strongish  paity, 
Schwartz’s  lot  may  chuck  the  idea  of  mu¬ 
tiny,”  he  went  on.  “If  they  don  t,  it  wi 
be  a  case  of  who  strikes  first.  We  must 
warn  Lejaune  the  moment  we’ve  made  it 
quite  clear  to  Schwartz  that  we’re  going 
to  do  so  then  and  there,  unless  he  gives 

up  the  whole  idea .  Whether  he  gives 

it  up  or  not,  will  depend  on  the  number 
we  can  get  to  back  us.” 

We  sat  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  pon¬ 
dering  this  cheerful  position. 

“Tell  you  what,”  he  said  suddenly, 
“we’ll  call  a  meeting.  The  Briton’s  pana¬ 
cea.  Tomorrow  evening  at  six,,  the 
other  side  of  the  oasis,  and  we’ll  invite 
St.  Andre,  Blanc,  Cordier,  Marigny,  and 
any  other  Frenchmen  who’d  be  likely  to 
follow  St.  Andre.  Then  there’s  Mans, 
Dobroff,  Glock,  and  Ramon,  among  the 
foreigners,  who  might  join  us . I  Wl 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number.  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  ‘J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EGGS— POULTRY 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  dubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadvilie,  Pa. 

1000 — 10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  L.  STEWART, 
Perry,  N.  Y. 

BRISKO — Wonderful  Polishing  Cloth.  Cleans 
Silverware,  Gold,  Aluminum,  Brass,  like  magic. 
Big  profits  for  agents.  25c.  Sample  Free. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vermont 

90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks:  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 

FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $14 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $16 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $18  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 

hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 

‘•FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  1  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

PEDIGREED  GERMAN  POLICE  Puppies 
from  trained  farm  watch  dogs.  7  weeks  old, 
$20.00  and  $25.00.  Rare  silver  grays,  $30.00. 
Order  direct.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 

FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Leghorns  $12.00 
— 100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00 — 100;  White 
Rocks  $15.00 — 100.  Mixed  $10.00 — 100.  Culled 
for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Box  A. 

ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  DOGS  and  Pups.  Re¬ 
duced  prices  on  males  for  2  weeks  only.  Some 
ready  to  begin  training.  Write  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 

NLVVFOL1NDLAND  PUPS,  beauties,  males 
$15.00.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Depeyster,  N. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  14c, 
White  Wyandottes  15c,  Black  Giants  18c,  As¬ 
sorted  9c.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
Prices  and  circular.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty, 

WHITE  COLLIES— Puppies,  open  and  bred 
females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Trumanshurg,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  FEMALE  Police  dog,  16 
months,  kind  and  intelligent,  $45.  HUGH  ZIM¬ 
MER,  Lafargeville,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES — The  better  sort.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  J.  BEAM  WINGERD, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners 
May  Prices;  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich- 
field.  Pa. 

,  THOROBRED  COLLIE  Pups,  males  $6.00, 
females  $3.00.  CARL  SCHWARTZ,  Kendall,  N. 

TUNE  CHTPE9  T  t> _ 

EGGS— POULTRY 

SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
lancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan- 
oottes.  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville 
Penna. 

MAY  PRICES. — White  Leghorn  Chix.  Our 
own  production  bred  flock.  100  chix  $10.00;  500 
—$47.50;  1000  $90.00.  100%  live  chix  delivered 

f/ee.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc¬ 
Alister  ville,  Penna. 

TANCRED-CORNELL  STRAIN  —  Single 
Comb  White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds  at 
¥16  per  100,  Postage  paid.  Hatching  eggs  $2 
Per  setting,  postage  paid;  $5  per  100,  shipped 
impress  Collect.  WHITE  BLOOM  POULTRY 
*ARM,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

BABY  CHICKS — From  heavy  laying  strains  of 

Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00,  White  and  Brown  Leg- 
horns  $10.00,  Mixed  $9.00.  Prepaid.  June  prices 
$1.00  less.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 

L  3i 
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BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

— (21)  511 
POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

JERSEY  BLACK  GIANT,  White  Wyandotte 
and  Rhode  Island  Red  Baby  Chicks  and  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  from  superior  heavy-laying,  farm- raised 
«ock.  FISH  FARMS,  Mystic,  Connecticut. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  fiats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham- 
j  pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  fiats,  fillers 

1  and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept?  A?  89  Water- 
|  bury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES— Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 

I  second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  soecialtv 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave,  B?S3f£ 

LIVE  STOCK 

Swine 

1  REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White  Pigs 

*1°™  large  litters  and  best  blood  lines  of  breed, 
jh.  B.  K1MMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c,  from  our 
tree  range  flock,  100%  guaranteed.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

.  ANCONA  Baby  Chicks— from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock.  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

I  EEGISfERED  POLAND  Chinas,  Berkshires, 

Chester  Whites,  Eight  week  Pigs,  Service  Boars. 

1 P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks 
11c  each.  Also  eight  week  old  pullets.  M.  W. 
DEMICK,  Hammond.  N.  Y. 

Goats 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 

strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  M 
CHASE.  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y.  J 

YOUNG  SAANEN  MILCH  GOAT  for  sale, 
?£,  will  trade  f°r  Pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  does. 
What  have  you?  WILSONA  BABBITRY,  Mar- 
|  ion,  N.  Y.  ’ 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa. 

DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  SALE:  Production  bred  white  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  for  May  and  June,  Cornell  certified, 
$15.00  per  100;  Grade  “A”  $11.00  per  100  May 
11th,  $10.00  per  hundred  each  Wed.  thereafter. 
10  week  old  pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery  at 
$1.00  each.  THE  DANIELS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!.'  Our 

!  NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  m  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  and  S.  Reds 
$12.00;  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  mixed  $10.00.  50 

and  25  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  maturity 
Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville, 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

ea  t“  °*  cattle>  horses,  mules,  etc. — u°e  a 
Gillette  ’  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestmg 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $12.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$12.00;  White  Leghorns,  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$10.00;  Light  Mixed,  $8.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more;  25c  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  j 

CORN  HARVESTER 

RICH  MAN  S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 

showing  pictures  of  harvester.  FRO- 
Ch-bb  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

LEGHORN  CHICKS  10c;  heavy  mixed  10c; 
Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  11c;  Wyandottes,  Minor¬ 
cas  12c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCHERY,  York, 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

.HO.  r  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
f,‘?,erSTi?^PI^’portron'  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  1 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Seileis- 
ville.  Pa. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 

fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-laimly 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  year.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
Valley  folder  and  get — our  farm  paper — "The 
Earth  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAVES, 
Generai  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  111. 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each;  1 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntingdon, 
Long  Island. 

•  BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 1st  prize  win-  j 

ners  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Madison  Sq. 
Garden  Eggs  $8.00  dozen.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 

Cmcinnatus,  N.  Y. 

TM™BT'TU°rS'  3S  lbs.,. price  $15.  MRS.  C. 

I.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 

POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 

240  ACRES,  two  houses,  30  registered  Jersey 3 
accredited;  electricity,  tools.  Near  school,  con¬ 
crete,  town.  $15,000.  BOX  73,  Troy,  Pa. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred  1 

Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragansett  I 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write  I 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  FARMS  of  198 

acres,  with  100  acres  of  level  creek  bottom  till¬ 
age;  25  acres  of  timber  and  one  of  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  chances  in  Western  New  York.  On  our 
:arm  we  have  a  road-side  stand  and  gas  station, 
selling  groceries,  oil,  gas,  hardware,  flour  and 
:eed.  Also  included  is  a  good  trucking  business, 
runs^  about  $25,000  per  year,  gross.  Fine  10- 
room  house,  large  gable  roof,  basement  barn,  milk 
louse,  road-side  stand,  all  painted  and  in  good 
repair.  Horse  barn,  granary  and  hen  house;  ma¬ 
ple  shade,  hard-surfaced  road,  mail  delivered, 
telephone,  _  good  water.  Price,  $12,000.  Part 
:ash.  Will  include  farming  tools,  fine  young 
team,  seven  cows,  hay,  grain,  straw,  Oldsmohile 
on-truck,  stock  of  groceries,  oil  and  gas,  etc. 
Vbout  60  cords  wood,  20  ton  of  ice  in  ice-house. 
Possession  at  once,  as  we  must  sell  on  account  of 
aealth.  MARY  DOLPH,  Cuba,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 

TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00;  1 

Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna.  j 

I 

BARRED  ROCK  Eggs,  Parks  direct,  $1.50  I 
per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North  Clymer,  N.  Y. 

B.  R.  EGGS  (E.  B.  Thompson’s  strain).  ROY 
HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N.  Y.  )  ; 

HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  To  Pick  Out  the  Best  Pullets 


PULLETS  NOW 

CAT  OR  SELL  THE 

NON -LAYERS 


A.VCX- 

U/CVO 


By  Ray  Inman 


WIDE  BACK  AND  WELL-SPREAD 
tWLjVENT  LARGE  AND  MOIST,, 

&PULL  ABDOMEN  WITH  SKIN 
SOFT  AND  PLIABLE  fv/v/v#**. 

<5.  Room  for  at  least  two  FIN¬ 
GERS  BETWEEN  PUBIC  BONES- 


%  SHORT  CLAWS. 

Q^GOOD  APPETITE. 

MUykf)  STRONG  AND 

IWMCe  VIGOROUS 

OUCWh  APPEARANCE. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


HIGHLY  PRODUCTIVE  FERTILE  Farm- 
130  acres.  Will  carry  30  head  stock.  Large  tarns, 
two  silos.  All  stables  concrete.  Fine  house, 
steam-neated.  electric  wired,  running  water,  bath. 
Good  location.  Include  extensive  line  machinery, 
tools,  *eam  horses,  14  cattle  for  Quick  sale.  Sa.cn- 
flee,  $7200.  GREEN  LAKE  DAIRY  FARM, 
Granville,  N.  \  ■  


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

WOOL— Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices:  we  furnish  bank  reference;  lots  held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa. _ 

BOARDERS  WANTED 

BOARDERS  WANTED,  ladies  preferred. 
Pleasant  surroundings,  on  farm.  l'or  m forma¬ 
tion  write  BOX  419,  cjo  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist; 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— Married  man  to  take  charge  ot 
purebred  herd.  Must  be  an  experienced  cow  man. 
$85  and  privileges.  Position  open  for  a  maimed 
pouitrvman  and  one  single  man  as  milker  and 
barn  work.  BOX  418,  c|o  American  Agricul¬ 
turist. 

RESPONSIBLE  Married  man  for  general 
farm  work.  P.  O.  BOX  638,  Schenectady,  N. 

Y.  _ _ 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  tarm  work. 
It  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  Dlank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIKTN.  INC.  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St..  New  York  City _ 

LUMBER— BUILDINGMATERIALS 

DAIRYMEN — Spring  Paint  Catalogue  Ready — 
60  davs  to  pav — Big  savings — Send  for  it  today 
STURTZ  BROS.,  296  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  lhous- 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyvilie,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
BIOM.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 34  to  40  ft.,  27c 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken,  N. 
Y.  _ 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  any  name  and  address  printed  on 
both,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Positively  best  value 
known.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  V,t. 

EVERYTFIING  PRINTED!  Promptly!  Inex¬ 
pensively!  FRANKLINPRESS,  B-28,  Milford, 
New  Hampshire.  

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 
ington.  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and,  prepaid.  PLEASANTVIEW,  Sadsbury- 
ville.  Pa. 


RHUBARB  ROOTS  $1.00  per  Dozen;  $4.00 
f«r  100.  BASIL  A.  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dela¬ 
ware. 

CERTIFIED  RASPBERRY,  Blackberry, 
Strawberry  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Treesr 
Japanese  Barberry,  Spireas,  Hydrangeas,  etc. 
Everything  guaranteed.  Lowest  prices.  List 
free.  BAKER’S  NURSERY,  Hoosick  Falls,  N. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Miscellaneous 

DAHLIAS,  Gladiolus,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Hedges, 
Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Ask  tor  catalog.  PLEASANT 
VIEW  GARDEN,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 

5  MADERIA  VINES,  a  beautiful  climbing 
vine,  5  single  tuberose  and  12  choice  gladiolus 
bulbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  RALPH  BENJAM¬ 
IN,  Calverton,  Long  Island. 

FOR  SALE— Certified  Black  Cap  Columbian 
and  Cuthbert  Raspberry  sets,  prices  right.  C. 

F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

SEND  $1  FOR  20  DAHLIAS  which  became 
detached  from  labels.  Collection  contains  many 
mammoth  show  and  exhibition  varieties  that 
measure  7  inches  in  diameter.  All  colors  and 
many  magnificent  varieties.  MRS.  ETHEL 
BAILEY.  Litchfield,  Conn.,  Dahlia  Specialist. 

SEED  BEANS;  certified,  Wells  Red  Kidney; 
disease  resistant,  productive.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  free.  E  F.  HUMPHREY,  Ira,  N.  Y. 

SEED  BEANS,  Wells  Red  Kidney,  certified 
by  New  York  Seed  Improvement  Assn.  MON1E- 
ZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

DOUBLE  PETUNIA  Seeds,  mixed  colors,  30 
cents.  Large  single,  10  cents.  PETUNIA  GAR¬ 
DENS,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

ARTICHOKES,  Calamus,  Herbs,  Iris,  Lillies, 
Mints,  Rhubards,  Roses,  Vines;  $1  dozen.  HAR¬ 
RISON,  Ancrani,  N.  Y. 

Barley — Clover — Oats 

CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 
Oats — the  new.  white,  high-yielding,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 
[ONES  &  WILSON.  Hall,  N.  Y. _ 

CERTIFIED  Ithacan  and  Upright  Seed  Oats, 
$1.10  per  bushel.  ROBERT  KNAPP,  Preble, 
N.  Y. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFEREN  F, 
including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc¬ 
tions,  $1  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie¬ 
ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 
Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
GILLET,  Gladiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  and  1  Scarlet 
Wonder,  biggest  red  grown,  6  inches  across,  for 
$1.10.  L.  DEC.LER,  Gladiolus  Grower,  1128 
Green  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Plants 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardv  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  morf 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy.  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage.  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

30  MILLION  “Frostproof”  Cabbage  plants — 
If  you  want  an  early  crop,  set  our  hardened  out¬ 
door  grown  plants.  Copenhagen  Market,  \Vake- 
fields,  Succession,  Flat  Dutch,  Ballhead.  Mail 
prepaid  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.25.  Expressed  10,000, 
$10.00.  Earliest  of  All  and  Golden  Acre,  $2.00 
thousand.  Prompt  Shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  or  money  back.  J.  P.  COUNC1LK 
COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
80c — 100;  $4.50 — thousand.  Gibson — Sample — 80c 
—100;  $5— thousand.  Cooper— Premier— Glen- 
mary — Big  Late — Jumbo — $1 — -100;  $6 — thousand. 
500  at  thousand  rate,  less  at  100  rate.  Champion 
(Everbearer)  3c  each;  50 — $1 ;  100  $1.50;  100® 

— $10.  Plum  Farmer  (Raspberry)  10c  each;  25— 
$1;  100 — $2.50.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


DON’T  DELAY-CUT  THIS  OUT  TODAY 

American  Agriculturist,  Classified  Dept., 

461-B  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Here’s  my  ad! — Insert  the  following  classified  advertisement 

containing _ words  at  7c  per  word,  making  a  total  of 

$ _ per  insertion  or  $ - for - insertions, 

which  amount  you  will  find  enclosed,  together  with  bank  references. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued,  from  page  16) 

to  God  that  Digby,  Hank  and  Buddy  were 
here.” 

“They’d  make  all  the  difference,”  said  I. 

“Well— if  that  lot  will  join  us,  we  can 
probably  turn  Schwartz’s  murder  party 
into  a  mere  gang  of  ordinary  deserters,  if 
they  go  they  must . ” 

Shortly  afterwards,  St.  Andre,  looking 
for  us,  came  to  where  we  were  sitting. 

“I’ve  spoken  to  Maris,”  said  he,  “and 
he’s  with  you  two,  heart  and  soul.  I  also 
sounded  Marigny,  but  -he  takes  the  line 
that  we  can’t  possibly  be  such  curs  as  to 
warn  the  unspeakable  Lejaune  and  betray 
our  own  comrades.” 

“We  can’t  be  such  curs  as  not  to  do 
so,”  said  Michael. 

“Precisely  what  I  tried  to  make  him 
see,”  replied  St.  Andre.  “It’s  a  question 
of  the.point  of  view  and  of  the  degree  of 
mental  and  moral  development.  .  .  .  To 
us  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  stand 
by  and  see  murder  done,  the  regiment 
disgraced,  the  Flag  betrayed,  and  the 
fort  imperilled  .  .  .  We  are  soldiers  of 
France.  .  .  .” 

“Well,  look  here,”  said  Michael.  “To¬ 
morrow  at  six,  beyond  the  oasis.  All 
our  friends  and  all  who  are  not  actually 
of  Schwartz’s  gang.  You  get  Marigny, 
Blanc,  and  Cordier,  and  any  other 
Frenchman  you  think  might  join  us,  and 
we’ll  bring  Maris,  Ramon,  Dobroff,  and 
Glock,  and  possibly  one  or  two  more. 
They’ll  come.  .  .  .  They’ll  come,  because, 
obviously,  it’s  a  life-or-death  matter  for 
all  of  us. 

“It’s  a  good  idea,”  agreed  St.  Andre. 
“I’ll  be  there  and  bring  whom  I  can. 
About  six  o’clock.” 

(To  Be  Continued ) 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  Plants  leading 
varieties,  Earliana,  Stone,  Acme  and  Greater  Balt¬ 
imore  Tomato  Plants  100,  50c;  500,  $1.25;  1000 
$2.25.  Portorican  Yam  Potato  Plants  500,  $1  75- 
1000,  $2.50  all  prepaid.  Packed  damp  moss,  sat! 
isfaction  guaranteed.  JEFFERSON  FARMS,  Al¬ 
bany,  Ga. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 
$1.65  per  100  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  thi3 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Bernes 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 


DISEASE-FREE  Cuthbert,  Columbian  rasp- 
berry  plants,  clean  healthy.  Satisfaction  or  mon¬ 
ey  returned.  Ask  for  list.  M.  CULVER,  238 
Milburn  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS — Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato. 
Leading  varieties,  name  choice.  Cabbage,  500— 
$1.25;  1000 — $2.25  prepaid,  10,000 — charges  col¬ 
lect — $10.00;  Golden  Acre  $2.50 — 1000;  Tomato 
500 — $1.50;  1000 — $2.50  prepaid,  10,000 — charges 
collect— $15.00;  Potato  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50 
prepaid,  10,000 — charges  collect — -$25.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 


PLANTS — Improved  Baltimore  Tomato,  which 
is  early  large  red  and  heaviest  bearer  known. 
Roots  damp  mossed.  Also  Bermuda  Onion  and 
leading  varieties  cabbage,  600 — $1.00;  1000 — 

$1.50;  5000 — $6.25.  Mailed  or  expressed..  Assort 
your  order  as  wanted.  Nice  plants.  Prompt 
shipments.  Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed. 
PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia. 


SOMETHING  TO  MAKE  | 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  Wake¬ 
field,  Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  300 — $1.00;  500— 
$1.25;  1000 — $2.00.  Postpaid.  $1.50  Express  Po¬ 
tato  plants  $3.50—1000.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
IDEAL  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 

SPECIAL— 20  Million  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.00  thousand.  Pepper,  $1.50.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  $2.00.  Prompt  shipments,  shipped  safely 
any  state.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 

Seed  Corn 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Penna 
Dutch  King,  Improved  Learning  and  Eureka  En¬ 
silage.  Recent  tests  show  high  germination,  we 
guarantee  90%  or  better.  Price  $2.75  per  bu.  or 
$2.50  in  five  or  more  bu.  lots.  Good  seed  corn 
is  scarce  so  order  at  once  to  insure  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  check  with  order.  CAYUGA  SEED 
GROWERS  ASSN.,  Dept.  1,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Seed  corn,  1925  crop,  Lancaster 
sure  crop,  tested  by  Farm  Bureau.  100  p.  c. 
germination.  O.  P.  TITUS,  Neshaminy,  Pa. 


Seed  Potatoes 


SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All  north¬ 
ern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain.  Price 
$5.50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock  lim¬ 
ited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSO- 
CIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russet, 
Rural.  Federal  Inspection.  DAVID  NEILbi, 
Standing  Stone,  Brad.  Co.,  Pa. 

TOBACCO _ 

I-IOMESPUN  TOBACCO:  Long,  bright  Burley, 
for  cigarette  or  pipe,  5  lb.  $1.75,  ten  $3.00. 
Cigarette  case  free  with  10  lb.  Burley.  Best 
grade  chewing,  5  lb.  $1.25.  Smoking,  5  lb.  $1.00. 
Pipe  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Pay  post¬ 
master.  FARMERS  UNION,  Paducah,  Ky. 


A  Tailless  Kite 

MOST  of  the  kites  that  we  see  are 
not  the  tailless  kind.  The  kite  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  drawings  has  no  tail  and  is 
a  fine  flier. 

The  cross  sticks  A-B  and  X-Y  are  of 
the  same  length.  The  distance  X-Z,  or 
the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  kite  to 
the  point  where  the  sticks  cross,  should 
be  equal  to  1/6  of  the  length  of  each 
stick.  Tie  the  two  sticks  securely  with 
cord  being  sure  that  they  are  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  Cut  a  notch  in 
the  end  of  each  stick  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  Connect  all  the  sticks  with  a 
cord  by  passing  the  cord  through  the 
notches. 

Use  thin  wrapping  paper  to  cover 
kites  up  to  three  feet  tall.  For  larger 
kites  use  light  weight  cloth.  Cut  the 
paper  or  cloth  about  an  inch  larger  than 
the  kite  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
This  extra  material  is  laped  over  the 
string  and  glued. 

Attach  one  end  of  the  bridle  at  the 
point  where  the  sticks  cross  and  the  oth¬ 
er  end  one-half  inch  from  the  bottom. 
By  changing  and  adjusting  the  bridle 
the  kite  can  be  made  to  fly  its  best. 


TOBACCO:  Manufactured  smoking  90o 

pound,  twists  90c  dozen,  cigars  $1.75  for  50c  nat¬ 
ural  leaf  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  FIOMESPUN  TOBACCO- 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking  10- 

$1  50  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received,  umr* 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky.  _ 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 

flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  y. 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  receued. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  .for  hou^ 
hold  package,  bright  new  cahcoesand  per 
Your  money  s  worth  every  time.  PAIUmw 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


BARREL  OF  Slightly  Imperfected  crockery 

containing  over  100  useful 

paid.  Circular  on  request.  WINIKLK  uww 

ERS,  Dept.  110,  Millis,  Mass. 


SWITCHES— Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 

EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N. 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  -MANUFACTURKK^ 

One  case  useful  dishes  not  less  tha"  ^  SP  sjzed 
seconds.  Contains  cups,  saucers,  creamer, 

plates,  sauce  dishes,  oatmeals,  pla“®  ’jitions  on 
sugar,  etc.  $5.50  per  case.  Same  condition 
decorated  ware  $9.00.  Cases  unimi  . 

check  or  money  order.  Mail  freig“‘  „  CjnNA 
$1.00,  we  refund  difference.  UNI  -  ^ye., 

COMPANY,  Department  D,  541  Atlant 
Boston,  Mass. 

WOOLENS— Material  for  ladies’  wea^H^ 

from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  «  ^ 

garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKA  , 
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Service  Bureau  4< 

A  Department^  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 


and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Maidwell  Apron  Company  Quits 

Could  you  tell  me  anything  about  the 
Maidwell  Apron  Company  of  Schenectady? 
They  claim  that  they  will  pay  from  $4  to 
$5  a  dozen  for  making  aprons  at  home  but 
the  worker  has  to  send  them  $1.50  for  the 
complete  outfit  for  making  the  first  sample. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  alright.  It 
doesn’t  seem  that  they  would  require  any 
money  if  they  were. 

'“PHE  Maidwell  Apron  Company  is  only 
-*•  one  of  the  great  many  home  work 
schemes  that  have  been  advertising  very 
extensively  throughout  the  country.  It  is 
a  scheme  that  has  been  exposed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Service  Bureau  a  great 
many  times  and  is  discouraged  because  of 
the  large  number  of  complaints  we  have 
had  about  it. 

According  to  the  Schenectady  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  the  Maidwell  Apron 
Company  has  decided  to  discontinue  busi¬ 
ness.  The  company  consisted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Dann,  who  occupied  the  second 
story  of  a  two  family  apartment  which 
Dann’s  made  their  home.  Mr.  Dann  was 
formerly  in  the  insurance  business. 

Advertising  Said  to  be  Misleading 

Apparently,  the  advertising  of  the  Maid- 
well  Apron  Company  was  misleading  for 
we  are  informed  that  the  company  merely 
sent  the  goods:  uncut  cloth,  binding,  pat¬ 
tern  and  directions  to  the  customer,  but 
that  they  did  not  attempt  to  sell  theih  for 
the  customer  as  intimated  in  their  ads. 
The  material  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
quality  as  that  sold  in  the  average  retail 
store.  This  being  the  case,  there  was  ap¬ 
parently  no  reason  why  folks  should  do 
business  with  the  company,  inasmuch  as 
those  who  made  the  garments  had  to  sell 
them.  Once  more  the  Service  Bureau 
advises  its  readers  to  avoid  any  complica¬ 
tions  with  home-work  schemes  unless  they 
previously  investigate  the  plan  most 
thoroughly.  As  yet  we  have  not  heard  of 
any  that  we  could  endorse.  There  is  al¬ 
ways  some  disagreement  to  iron  out  be¬ 
cause  of  the  workers  inability  as  a  seam¬ 
stress  or  because  of  the  company's  failure 
to  abide  by  its  original  contract. 

Another  Outfit  in  New  Jersey 

Another  organization  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  by  the  following  letter  : 

*  saw  an  ad  In  our  evening  paper  of  the 
Shore  Silk  Company  of  Sea  Girt,  N.  J., 
saying  that  they  would  like  to  get  women 
to  do  plain  sewing  on  siik  underwear  at 
home.  They  claim  that  a  woman  can  earn 
from  three  to  five  dollars  daily.  I  wonder 
if  you  could  tell  me  if  this  Company  is 
reliable  or  not. 

In  this  specific  case,  the  Shore  Silk  Com¬ 
pany  as  far  as  our  investigators  have  been 
able  to  learn,  is  owned  by  an  individual 
named,  Mrs.  M.  Jensen.  There  is  no  fac¬ 
tory  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn. 
Ihe  firm’s  headquarters  are  in  the  home. 
Mrs.  Jensen’s  husband  is  said  to  be  a  postal 
employee.  As  to  resources,  their  net 
worth,  etc.,  we  have  no  information.  The 
Company  has  been  in  business  about  six 
months. 


us  the  salesmen  have  made  the  claim  that 
they  are  in  a  great  hurry  and  that  only 
a  limited  number  are  being  approached  with 
the  opportunity.  This  kind  of  sales  talk 
is  a  lot  of  nonsense  on  the  face  of  it. 
You  can  depend  on  it,  that  if  any  thinjf 
is  worth  selling,  the  salesman  is  willing 
to  thoroughly  explain  his  wares. 

It  may  be  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Columbia  school  is  all  right.  However, 
the  Service  Bureau  does  not  endorse  any 
correspondence  schools,  especially  those 
that  do  not  specify  just  exactly  what  their 
courses  aim  to  do.  When  a  student  is 
receiving  instruction,  it  is  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  grasp  ah  of  the  details  without 
personal  contact  with  the  instructor,  un¬ 
less  perhaps  the  student  has  received  some 
preparatory  instruction  previous  to  tak¬ 
ing  the  course. 

If  you  are  approached  by  a  salesman 
who  uses  this  kind  of  sales  method  no 
matter  what  he  is  selling,  do  not  sign  a 
contract  in  a  hurry.  Take  your  time  to 
investigate.  In  fact  never  sign  unless  you 
are  mighty  sure  what  it  is  all  about  and 
unless  you  are  sure  you  can  fufill  the  terms 
of  the  contract. 


backed  by  a  stock  company  and  its  Board 
oi  Directors  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  business  men  in  the  country. 

As  usual,  when  such  an  enterprise  is 
•  started,  dishonest  brokers  and  stock  sales¬ 
men  are  trying  to  sell  the  stock  much 
above  the  market  price.  For  example,  at 
this  writing  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
is  about  four  dollars  and  a  half  a  share 
and  can  be  bought  from  reputable  brokers 
at  this  price,  but  certain  brokers  are  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  it  at  eight  and  ten  dollars  a 
share.  Whenever  one  is  interested  in  in¬ 
vesting  his  funds,  care  should  be  taken  to 
investigate  thoroughly  and,  if  stock  is  to 
be  purchased,  to  buy  it  through  reputable 
brokers  and  at  not  more  than  its  market 
value. 


Do  Not  Be  Hurried  into  Signing 
This  Contract 

fn)^ill*  you , be  s0  kind  as  t0  send  me  In- 
*rhrwfitl0fii  In  regard  tc  a  correspondence 
school  called  Columbia  Institute,  of  Chicago 

rhiia  man  was  bere  yesterday  urging  our 
fhhadVA«.+t0+Jak*  a  course  from  this  place. 

*  the  street  number  for  he  would 
naraiy  g,ve  us  time  to  look  his  papers  over, 
f.  c'a,Died  the  school  would  give  twenty- 

from  arS*- PS  t0  bright  young  people 
a  nTnih  sect'or>  and  wanted  them  to  sign 
wouidnr.fa9reeing  t0  pay  $49'00-  This  man 
Insist 9,V<LVS  any  time  to  think  *  over, 
JnedlatlS  "  th,s*  contract  being  signed  im¬ 
mediately  or  not  at  all— company's  orders 

benem0,Ult  questions  •"  rega-S  *to 

and  hll  1  be  derived  from  this  study 
reliahipd  ??  credentlals  that  looked  at  all 
to  aet  '  -  aPPeared  to  me  Just  a  scheme 

such  \homa  l?1oney  a*id  nothing  else  and  If 
cn  should  be  exposed. 

'Y’Hk  Service  Bureau  has  received  sev- 
fral  complaints  about  the  Columbia  In- 
"™te*  .,Eve.ry  one  reveals  the  same  “high 

ideaSl-re  t  sa^esmanship.  The  scholarship 
«ea  is  the  same  old  “bu*k”  that  is  al- 

e“ys  bsed  J°.r  Propositions  of  this  kind. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  “sucker  bait”.  Our 
eader_  m  this  case  did  not  fall  for  the 
Wn0fu0n;  althou“h  apparently  many  have 
htZ  i  ,  int0  Sl^'mS  a  contract,  which 
fT  has  become  a  serious  burden. 
n  evc,'y  case  that  has  been  reported  to 


The  Land  of  Opportunity 

A  MERICA  has  certainly  proved  to  be 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  Anatole 
Josepho,  an  immigrant  who  arrived  at  Ellis 
Island  only  three  years  ago  without  a  cent. 
A  few  days  ago  he  sold  a  photographic 
machine  which  he  had  invented  for  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  machine,  which  is  at¬ 
tracting  great  crowds  on  Broadway,  takes 
eight  good  pictures  for  the  small  sum  of 
twenty-five  cents.  It  has  great  possibilities 
for  development  wherever  crowds  come 
together. 

Josepho  had  a  dream  that  he  could  do 
with  photography  what  Henry  Ford  had 
done  with  automobiles  and  Edison  with 
electricity.  He  had  studied  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  of  Engineering  in  Siberia  and  had  in¬ 
vented  many  small  improvements  to  the 
photographic  process.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  he  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  photographic  business  in 
Prague.  He  was  interned  there  but  escaped 
and  went  to  China,  where  he  opened  a 
photography  shop.  His  success  there  de¬ 
pended  upon  his  making  a  picture  cheaply 
and  there  he  got  the  idea  of  inventing  a 
machine  which  would  take  photographs  for 
the  masses.  After  coming  to  America, 
he  finally  succeeded  in  inventing  the 
Photomaton,  capital  was  attracted,  and 
now  he  is  a  rich  man.  This  new  photo¬ 
graphic  machine,  the  Photomaton,  is 


Have  You  Any  Claims  Against 
the  Farmers  Poultry  and 
Egg  Company 

jPWO  weeks  ago  we  carried  an  item  in 
these  column  „  about  the  Farmers 
Poultry  &  Egg  Company  failing  to  make 
r<JuArns-  bhe  New’  \ork  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets  summoned  the 
members  of  that  firm  to  a  hearing  but  no 
one  appeared. 

Accordingly  the  Department  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  take  up  the  bond.  Therefore 
any  farmers  who  have  been  shipping  to 
the  Farmers  Poultry  &  Egg  Company  and 
received  no  returns  should  immediately 
communicate  with  the  Service  Bureau  or 
write  directly  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  at 
Albany,  giving  all  the  details  of  their 
transactions  with  the  company.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  several  claims  on  hand  and 
these  have  been  filed  with  the  Department. 
Those  who  file  their  claims  at  once  wili 
get  their  money,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it. 

•  i  ,course>  h  <dl  depends  on  how  much 
indebtedness  will  be  revealed  later  when 
all  claims  are  in.  Here  we  have  another 
instance  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
bonding  of  commission  merchants  by  the 
State  Department. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

Waverly,  N.  Y/.,  March  1,  1927 
Your  letter  of  February  26th  to  hand 
with  New  York  draft  enclosed  for  $68.57 
and  please  accept  my  thanks  for  the 
square  service  in  which  you  have  rend¬ 
ered  me  in  reaard  to  my  accident  of 
January  1st.  This  is  the  second  policy 
I  have  carried  with  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago  and  I  can  sincerely  say  that  its 
the  best  protection  for  the  money  it 
costs  that  I  know  of,  or  in  fact,  ever 
heard  of,  and  I  would  advise  every  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to 
carry  a  policy.  Also  I  consider  the  A. 
A.  one  of  the  best  papers  published 
especially  for  the  farmers.  In  regard  to 
my  recovery,  I  am  on  the  gain,  but  will 
have  to  be  very  careful  for  some  time 
yet,  it  was  Just  a  miracle  that  my  back 
was  not  broken,  and  it  all  happened  In 
lust  a  second,  and  its  my  first  accident 
of  any  account  in  my  life  so  far.  Again 
thanking  you  people  for  the  square  and 
prompt  service  that  you  have  given  me, 

I  am 

L.  J.  GARLOW. 

*  *  * 

Ceres,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  10,  1927 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  check  for 
$78.57  and  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken 
on  my  behalf  concerning  this  claim.  I  also 
thank  the  North  American  Accident  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  for  their  promptness  in  pay¬ 
ing  claims  and  dealing  honestly  with  me.  I 
would  not  be  without  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist. 

Isaac  Boorum. 

*  *  * 

Slippery  Rock,  Pa.,  Feb.  21,  1927 
!  have  received  the  draft  on  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company 
for  the  amount  of  $51.43.  1  thank  you 

very  much  and  am  sure  you  have  given 
prompt  service.  Your  settlement  has 
surely  Influenced  a  number  of  my 
friends  to  take  out  a  policy.  I  am  Im¬ 
proving  slowly  and  do  not  know  when 
I  will  be  able  to  do  any  work.  I  am 
very  much  satisfied  with  the  settlement 
and  Intend  to  always  hold  one  of  your 
policies. 

HARRY  D.  OSBORNE. 


Necktie  Tyler  Wants  Something 
for  Nothing 

1  have  received  a  letter  from  a  S.  Sylvan 
Agatstein  of  St.  Louis  who  is  asking  me 
to  send  $1.25  to  Necktie  Tyler.  I  received 
a  bunch  of  neckties  from  Tyler.  There  were 
four  of  them  and  they  were  of  the  cheap 
Fif udy.tyPe-  1  did  not  want  them  so  I  sent 
them  back.  Now  he  sends  this  letter  ask¬ 
ing  to  send  on  the  money.  What  do  vou 
advise  me  to  do?  ' 

jT'HE  Service  Bureau  has  received  a 
number  of  letters  similar  to  the  above. 
Apparently  Agatstein  is  a  collection  lawyer 
operating  for  Necktie  Tyler.  The  letter 
is  a  lengthy  affair  filled  with  typical  “sob 
stuff  .  Undoubtedly  they  have  been  print- 
ed  by  the  thousands.  Every  subscriber 
who  has  written  us  about  these  letters 
states  that  although  the  ties  have  been  sent 
back,  they  continue  to  receive  these  dun¬ 
ning  letters. 

Obviously  no  attention  should  be  paid 
to_  them.  It  is  just  a  pressure  system 
evidently  intended  to  frighten  a  few  timid 
souls  into  paying  for  something  they  never 
got.  Letters  of  this  kind  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  but  they  should  cause  no  worry  for 
they  mean  absolutely  nothing. 


Who  Pays  the  Taxes 

I  sold  my  farm  and  received  payment 
September  18th.  I  also  gave  possession  at 
that  time  making  arrangements  to  stay 
until  April  1,  1927.  They  have  plowed, 
drawn  manure,  etc.,  also  drawn  stone  from 
farm.  Nothing  said  in  bargain  in  regard 
to  taxes.  Who  should  pay  them?  Does  the 
law  require  the  man  it  is  assessed  to  or 
the  man  who  owns  it  now  to  pay  them? 

rJ',HE  yearly  taxes  on  real  estate  in  the 
State  of  New  York  are  assessed  on 
July  first  and  the  owner  of  record  on 
that  date  is  required  to  pay  the  tax.  The 
man  who  held  the  record  title  on  that 
date  and  where  the  deed  that  is  given 
is  silent  as  to  the  payment  of  taxes  or 
does  not  have  the  usual  warranty  against 
incumbrance  is  legally  responsible  for  their 
payment.  To  be  fair  and  equitable  a  man 
should  pay  for  whatever  portion  of  the 
year  he  was  in  actual  occupation.  It  is 
fair  to  do  that  but  as  a  matter  of  law 
there  is  no  implied  promise  in  a  sale  of 
real  estate  that  the  land  is  free  from  taxes. 
The  safe  way  is  to  buy  from  a  minister, 
the  statutes  give  him  an  exemption  and 
you  can  always-  then  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  back  taxes. 
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YOU  can  have  a  lot 
of  fun  with  a  little 
baseball  equip¬ 
ment.  A  good  catcher’s 
mitt,  a  bat,  a  regular 
league  ball  and  a  fielder’s 
glove  should  be  handy 
every  day  during  the 
summer.  It  is  good  exer¬ 
cise  as  well  as  sport  for 
the  old  folks  and  fine 
training  for  the  boys. 

Your  “Farm  Service”  Man 
is  your  local  sporting  goods 
headquarters.  You  can  get 
all  kinds  of  outdoor  game 
equipment  there,  such  as 
tennis  rackets  and  balls, 
quoits  and  croquet  sets.  And, 
of  course,  you  would  go  to 
one  of  these  “tag”  stores  for 
fishing  tackle,  guns,  auto 
camping  equipment  and  other 
outdoor  sports  equipment. 

Better  step  in  and  get  a  base¬ 
ball  and  some  gloves  the  first 
time  you  are  near  the  “Farm 
Service”  store,  and  get  the 
old  arm  limbered  up  and  see 
if  you  can  still  knock  out 
home  runs. 


Your  “Farm  Service '* 
Hardware  Men. 


Look  .for  # 
-thisHc \<f 


► 


For  homes  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  is  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 


•  Institute 


Free 

Trial 

Write  or  pnone 
for  a  Maytag. 
Use  it  on  your 
next  washing 
without  cost  or 
obligation.  If 
it  doesn’t  sell 
itself,  don’t 
keep  it. 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY; 

Newton ,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deferred  Payments  Yaxill  Never  Miss 

' 


ONLY  a  Maytag  has  this  sturdy, 
modem  little  gasoline^ engine, 
and  it  is  a  part  of  the  washer — 
not  a  separate,  clumsy  affair  with 
belts  to  be  lined  up  and  requiring 
the  help  of  the  men  folks.  The  house¬ 
wife  can  start  it  and  operate  it  her¬ 
self.  It  sets  underneath  the  tub  in 
the  same  position  as  the  electric 
motor  on  the  electric  Maytag. 


Whether  you  have  electricity  or 
not,  you  can  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  famous  Maytag  Aluminum 
Washer;  enjoy  its  cast-aluminum, 
seamless,  lifetime  tub  that  holds  four 
gallons  more  than  ordinary  washers, 
that  keeps  the  water  hot  throughout 
a  big  washing,  that  empties  itself  and 
cleans  itself. 

After  you  have  seen  it  do  a  big 
washing  in  an  hour — wash  such 
things  as  collars,  cuffs,  wristbands, 
even  grimy  overalls  without  hand¬ 
rubbing,  then  you’ll  know  why  the 
Maytag  enjoys  world -leadership. 
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Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


State  of  New  York 
City  ,  Dealer 

Albany  ....  G.  C.  Rearaon,  Inc. 

Amsterdam  . .•••••* 

. .  Modern  Housekeeping  Shop 

Astoria,  L.  I.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 
Auburn  ......  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa,  Wendell  Townley 

Batavia  . * 

.  .Genesee  Country  Maytag  Go. 

Binghamton  ...... . . ......... 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn  . •••••* 

....  Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc. 
Buffalo  ....  Koliwuski  Brothers 
Buffalo  ...  Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

Canajoharie  - - - -  •  •  •  •  -  •  •  - 

.  Geesler  &  Iveller,  Inc. 

Canandaigua,  Head  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel  .  J-  R-  Cole 

Chatham,  Cbas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning  .  .  Corning  Maj'tag  Co. 
Cortland,  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Malone,  Mason’s  Electric  Store 
Massena,  ..Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Medina  . .  Conway  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  ..  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Mt.  Vernon  . . 

_  Maytag  Mt.  Vernon  Co. 

Naples  .  John^  M.  Vierhile 

Newburg.  Newburg  Maytag  Shop 

Niagara  Fails  . . 

.  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich  ........  F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg  . . . . 

.  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean  .  Lang’s  Hardware 

Oneonta  . .  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Osvego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling  .  E.  M  Owe 

Peekskill  _  VVm.  J.  Doncvan 

Perry  . . .  Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  Paul  G  Roberts 


Croton  Eal 


Mhvtae  Store  Pine  Plains  raui  y  ,  .  A 

Fall?'... .  Plattsburg,  Maytag  Plattsb  g  Co. 


Dundee  . 
Dunkirk 
Easton  . 
Eld  red  . . 
Elletiville 


George  Juengst  &  Son 
Clifton  L.  Yawger 
Maytag  Shops  Inc. 
Thos.  A.  McGrath 
,  . .  Ray  C.  Ryman 
R.  S.  Walker 


Elmira.  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  I . •••••■•• 

. .  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fonda . E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Ft  Plain,  Geesler  &  Keller.  Inc. 

Fulton  .  Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Geneva  _ Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa  .  Wm.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls  . •••••■••• 

.  .  H.  P.  McConnell  Company 

Gloversvitle  . •  -  •  ■  y  •  • 

....  Bramer  Store  &  Ht  g  Co. 
Gouverneur,  North’n  Maytag  Co. 
Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton  .  Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners  . .  H  T  Covert 
Highland  . .  W.  R-  Seaman,  Inc 

Honeoye  .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicon  . •••••• 

II.  P.  McConnell  Company 

Hornell  -  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Huntington,  L.  I.,..  C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion  .  C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barnes 

1  amestovvn  Maytag  Shops.  Inc 
Lackawanna,  Kolipinski  Brothers 
A.  Rosinski,  Local  Rep. 
f.iberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 


Pleasantville 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co. 

Port  Jefferson,  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis,  ...  R.  Y.  Matthews 

Poughkeepsie  . . 

.  Dutchess  Maytag  Snop 

Richmond  ville  ....  L.  R.  Dibble 

Rochester  . •••••• 

.  .Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 
Rome  .  T.  V.  O  Shea 

Salamanca  . .  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Saranac  Lake  . .  J.  O.  Galloway 
Schenectady  ..  Modern  House¬ 
keeping  Shop  Inc. 

Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Chase 
Springfield  Gardens,  L.  I.  . . 

. . .  Puff  Maytag  Co. 

Spring  Valley  . ,•••:••*  U 

.  Ramapattgh  Elec.  Co. 


Curtis  Maytag  Co. 
.  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 


I.ockport . 

. .  Conway  Maytag  Company 
Lowville,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 

IF  IT  DOESN'T 


Stillwater 
Syracuse 
Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 

Tonawanda  .  H.  B.  Koenig 

Troy,  Henry  C.  Calhoun  Co.  Inc. 

Topper  Lake  .  Tupper 

Lake  Garage  &  Supply  Co. 
Utica  .  .  H.  D.  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Milispaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 

Watertown  . -  •  • 

..  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Wellsville,  Hunt  Mayt’g  Co. 
Williamson  ....  Northern 
Wayne  Maytag  Co. 

Yonkers  . . 

. .  Yonkers  Maytag  Co. 


State  of  Pennsylvania 
City  Dealer 

Allentown  . •••••* 

..  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 
Arnold .  John  Fedan  &  Co. 

Bellevue,  Bellevue  Maytag  Store 
Bethlehem  ..  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Braddock  _  Robert  H.  Hunt 

Bradtord  .  Joseph  Marks 

Bristol _  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 

Carnegie.  Carnegie  Maj'tag  Store 
Catasauqua  ..  W.  T.  Kleppinger 
Chester  ..  Chester  Maytag  Co. 
Clairton  ...»  Glenn  tk  Richards 
Clearfield,  Routch-Swartzle  Co. 
Coatesville  ....  Carl  B.  Sherer 
Conneautville.  M.  D.  Thompson 
Coraopolis  ..Ferree  Electric  Co. 
Cresco  .  J-  A.  Segume 

Dormont  ..  Geo.  S.  Hards  Co. 
Doylestown.  Clymer  s  Dept  Store 
DuBois  ..  Grebe  Maytag  Store 
Duquesne  ....  Robert  H.  Hunt 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

E  Iverson  . •••••• . 

..Livingood  &  Keen  Maytag  Co. 
Erie,  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 

Forest  City . •  •  •  •  • . t. 

. Greenwood  s  Maytag  to, 

Frackville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Galeton  .  Lush  Bros. 

Greensburg  . .  Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Harrisburg  . •  •  •  - - - 

_ The  Maytag  Washer  Co. 

Hazleton  ..  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Homestead  . .  •  • 

....  Homestead  Maytag  Store 

Kane . Metzger-Wright  Co. 

Kennett  Square  ............ 

.  John  H.  Voorhees 

Lancaster  . .  . . * 

....  Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe  . .  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co. 
Ligonier  . . .  L.  B.  \\  eller 

McKeesport  ............ - * 

,.F.  C.  Wampler  &  Son,  Inc. 


Jtlummum  cWasher 

SELL  ITSELF 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Malvern  _  Suplee  Hdwe  Co. 

Manor  ..  Race  Street  Market 
Mansfield  Tioga  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Meadville  ....  Lynn  W  Camp 
Monessen  . .  Waugaman  El.  Co. 

Montrose  . . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 

Nanticoke  . . 

. .  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . . 

J.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 

Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 

Pennsburg,  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . . 

Ardmore  Maytag  .omp.my 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Phila.  Maj'tag  Co. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Street 
West  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

5206  Chestnut  Mreet 
4113  Lancaster  /-ye. 
Phoenixville,  .  .McCarraher  Bros. 

Pittsburgh — 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

2327  Carson  St.,  S.  S. 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Chartiers  Ave 
Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray 
Pittston,  Wilkes-B’re  Maytag  Co. 
Pottstown  ....  Pomeroy’s  Inc. 
Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Reading,  . .  Reading  Maytag  Co. 
Royersford,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  . .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Maytag  Company 
Shenandoah,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington  . . . 

Jones  Brothers  &  Miller 

Souderton  . 

Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg,  J.  A.  Segume 

Tamaqua  . . • 

. .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 
Tarentum,  J.  Fedan  &  Co. 
Titusville,  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Towanda,  Harden  Brothers 
Trov  . .  Preston  &  Jaquist 


DON’T 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Troy  .  Preston  &  Jaquist 

Vandergrift  . .  George  B.  Wiant 
Warren  ....  Metzger- Wrigat  Co. 
West  Chester,  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton  ..  Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  . . 

_  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkinsburg  . .  Regent  El.  Co. 

Williamstown  . .  •  - 

. .  Williamstown  Maytag  Store 

York,  York  County  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dca!c’ 

Asbury  Park  ....  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . • . . 

_  South  Jersey  Maytag  Co. 

Bayonne,  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . •••••••’  _ 

.  Davega  Home  AppI.  Corp. 

Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 

Camden  ..  Camden  Maytag  Co. 

Elizabeth  ...  Maytag  Appl.  Co. 
Elmer  . .  Schickedanz  &  Harlcer 

Hackensack,  H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammonton  ..  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co 

Hightstown  . . . . 

..  C.  W.  Ptankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell  ..  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Lambert ville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Metuchen  -  David  A.  Power 

Millville,  Triangle  Maytag  Co. 

Montclair  . •  •  •  •  ’ 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Co. 
Morristown  ..  James  F  Hauck 
Mt.  Holly  .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Passaic  . .  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson,  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington.  Macon's  Hdwe  .Store 
Penns  Grove,  Elliott  s  May  g  Co. 
Perth  Amboy,  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman  .  C.  G  P.dgeon 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Htggms,  Tnc. 
Port  Norris  ....  J.  R*  ^  richard 
Red  Bank.  .Charles  K.  Hopping 
Roebling, . .  Roebling  Gen  More 

Saiem  . .  D  *  VlcCloskej 

Sharon  . .  Sunshine  El.  Anpl.  Co. 

Somerville  -  Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit  .  Arthur  Manser 

Sussex  . .  Lawrence  Hdwe  Go 
Toms  Riv*r  .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 

Trenton  ..  Trenton  Maytag  Cc 

West  New  York  --  - - 

■  . .  Roth-Seuferling  Co. 

Wildwood  .  R-  W.  Rjran 

Woodbury,  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co. 

KEEP  IT 
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More  Progress  in  Last  Ten  Years  Than  in  Previous  Four  Hundred 


TO  UNDERSTAND  and  properly  to 
appreciate  Mexico’s  land  problem 
and  the  agrarian  policy  of  the 
present  government,  one  must 
first  look  back  into  the  history  of  this 
country.  For  four  hundred  years  after  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  in  1521,  the  con¬ 
quered  Indians,  descend- 
ents  of  Mayas,  Toltecs, 


By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


M.  C  Burritt. 


other  ancient 
races,  were 
held  in  practi¬ 
cal  slavery  by 
the  govern¬ 
ment,  —  the 
c.  h  u  r  c  h  and 
the  great  land¬ 
holders.  More¬ 
over  even  before  the  time 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indians 
were  slaves  to  their  kings 
and  to  their  religious  be¬ 
liefs  and  their  priesthood. 
Without  this  background  of 
the  history  of  the  people  of 
Mexico,  so  different  from 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  it  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  for  us  either  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  problems  or  to 
appreciate  the  difficulties  and 
the  progress  that  is  really  be¬ 
ing  made. 

Few  persons  who  know 
anything  about  Mexico  past 


cannot  be  much  farming  in  the  greater  part 
of  Mexico,  and  agricultural  land  banks  to 
finance  the  peons  in  getting  started  on 
their  newly  acquired  land. 

The  great  bone  of  contention  in  the 
present  Mexican  government’s  program 
however,  is  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  land  to 

Aztecs  a  n  d _ _ _ _ _ _____  the  public  benefit,  to  the  people 


material  progress  was  made  in  Mexico 
through  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  capital 
and  exploitation  by  the  great  wealthy  native 
land  holders.  But  this  progress  was  made 
largely  at  the  expense  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  the  common  people — the  native 
Indians. 

The  so-called  agrarian  laws  of  Mexico 
provide  for  the  restoration  of  certain  lands 
formerly  belonging  to  the  towns  and  held  for 


Our  Neighbor,  Mexico 

jTEW  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  understand  another  people  of  different 
^  origin,  history  and  environment.  Especially  is  this  hard  to  do  when  so- 
called  information  inspired  by  the  selfish  motives  of  greed  for  gain  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  political  and  religious  place  and  power  of  the  past  is  spread 
broadcast  by  an  unthinking  or  inspired  press. 

The  American  Association  of  Agricultural  Editors  is  an  organization  of 
farm  paper  writers  who  are  non-political,  non-sectarian  and  not  commercially 
interested  in  other  countries.  Its  members  are  free  to  study  facts  and  say  what 
they  think.  On  their  recent  trip  to  Mexico  they  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
observe  both  sides  of  the  picture.  The  great  majority  of  the  group  were  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  what  they  saw. 

Mexico  is  slowly  but  surely  making  progress  out  of  the  economic,  social 
and  religious  poverty  imposed  by  great  landed  proprietors,  by  self-apopinted 
governments  and  by  a  branch  of  a  great  church  whose  record  in  Mexico  is  un¬ 
worthy  of  her.  Mistakes  her  revolutionary  leadership  has  made  and  will  make 
as  with  all  human  progress.  But  a  structure  of  economic,  social  and  religious 
freedom  is  being  reared  whose  stones  are  permanent.  Other  governments  may 
come  and  go  and  their  dreams  with  them.  But  these  stones  of  progress  will 
remain. 

We  believe,  too,  'that  the  Mexican  people  are  capable  of  working  out  their 
own  problems,  without  self-appointed  outside  help,  inspired  by  commercial  and 
religious  motives  developed  in  a  different  environment.  Interference  by  the 
United  States  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico  would  in  our  opinion  delay  rather 
than  advance  progress.  Removal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  likely  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  more  revolution,  to  destroy  some  of  the  progress  made  and  to  hinder 
the  growth  of  education,  political  and  religious  liberty. 

We  love  and  cherish  our  own  liberty.  Let  us  respect  the  efforts  of  our 
neighbor  to  develop  more  of  it. 


from  whom  they  had  been 
taken  by  the  great  land  holders. 
These  lands  provided  for  in 
early  Indian  times  were  called 
“ejidos”.  The  later  land  laws 
also  provide  for  the  acquire¬ 
ment  by  the  government  at  a 
price  of  large  land  holdings 
both  of  native  Spanish  and  for¬ 
eign  landlords,  the  “encomen- 
dero”  and  their  distribution  to 
small  farmers.  It  is  provided 
that  the  former  owners  shall  be 
paid  •  for  their  land,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  sums  paid  are 
ridiculously  small  and  that  they 
are  often  in  the  form  of  worth¬ 
less  bonds.  Moreover  some  of 
the  owners  do  not  want  to  sell 
but  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
This  is  the  great  source  of  com¬ 
plaint  by  Americans  who  also 
say  that  their  best  or  improved 
land  is  taken. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the 
government  is  unjust  and  un¬ 
fair  in  the  taking  of  private 


and  present,  will  dispute  the  ^  . _ _ _ _ _ _  lands  and  thaUit  is  destroying 


p  statement  that  more  real  pro 

gress  in  improving  the  status  of  the  people 
has  been  made  in  the  last  ten  years  under 
revolutionary  government,  especially  in  the 
last  three  years,  than  in  the  whole  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  preceding,  for  public  schools  have 
been  established  in  a  land  where  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  the  people  cannot  read  and 
write,  without  which  no  republican  form  of 
government  can  function.  To  these  are  being 
added  special  agricultural  schools,  one  in  each 
state  for  Mexico’s  problem  is  primarily 
agricultural  education.  Along  with  this 
educational  program,  which  is  so  funda¬ 
mental,  go  the  necessary  practical  helps  to 
make  it  effective,  viz. :  irrigation  dams  to 
provide  the  water  without  which  there 


small  farmers.  These  laws  are  not  new, 
having  been  provided  for  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1857  when  Benito  Juarez,  Mexico’s 
Lincoln,  won  nominal  political  and  ^church 
independence  for  his  people.  But  this  re¬ 
form  did  not  go  deep  enough.  It  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  temporary  reaction  in  the  short 
lived  rule  of  Maximillian,  the  French  usurper 
brought  in  by  the  defeated  conservatives. 

Even  after  he  was  overthrown,  the  new 
government  was  but  a  change  in  form  and  the 
old  vested  rights  which  denied  the  Indian  the 
ownership  of  land  and  even  in  many  cases  the 
right  to  sell  his  labor  for  pay  were  continued 
under  the  long  rule  of  President  Porfirio 
Diaz.  During  this  period  however,  much 


the  right  of  private  property. 
Accusations  of  graft  are'  everywhere,  espec¬ 
ially  against  the  President  and  the  members 
of  his  cabinet.  I  am  sorry  to  report  that 
many  Americans  in  Mexico  are  particularly 
loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  Mexican 
government  and  its  land  policy.  I  confess  to 
a  lack  of  much  sympathy  with  them.  They 
are  in  a  foreign  country  at  their  own  risk  as 
they  are  well  aware,  most  of  them  expecting 
to  make  big  money  for  their  risk,  to  “get 
their’s  and  get  out”.  Their  viewpoint  is  too 
often  the  narrow  one  of  self-interest  rather 
than  the  best  interests  of  even  their  own 
country,  let  alone  the  interests  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  of  Mexico.  Some  recognize  this 
( Continued  on  page  2) 
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MISSOURI  PACIFIC  LINES 


Agricultural  Development  Is 
Paramount  Issue  Along 
Missouri  Pacific  Lines 

EVERYONE  admits  the  basic  importance  of  Agriculture  and 
everyone  knows  that  sound  and  lasting  prosperity  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Agricultural  industry.  We, 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  recognizing  this  fundamental  economic 
truth,  are  doing  everything  possible  to  assist  in  putting  all  branches 
*  of  Agriculture  on  a  happy  and  prosperous  basis. 

Agricultural  development,  or  the  responsibility  for  it,  rests  pri¬ 
marily  on  the  people  who  are  living  on  the  land.  Institutions  such 
as  the  Missouri  Pacific  can,  and  our  desire  is,  to  lend  every  possible 
assistance.  With  this  in  view  there  has  been  organized  on  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Pacific  and  now  is  in  successful  operation,  an  Agricultural  De¬ 
velopment  Department,  headed  by  and  composed  of  experts.  This 
department  and  the  men  who  are  members  of  the  staff  are  available 
to  aid  in  the  development  in  any  community  or  section  along  sound 
and  practical  lines. 

Experts  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  and  available  for 
co-operation  with  people  along  our  lines,  are  prepared  to  assist  in 
campaigns  of  education  with  a  view  to  proper  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity  in  any  community  or  district.  We  do  not 
advocate  growing  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  help  determine  what  crops  can  be  produced  to 
best  advantage  and  marketed  to  best  advantage.  And  we  know  that 
the  quantity  production  of  any  crop  in  anjr  district  is  advantageous, 
for  it  enables  thg  producers  to  market  the  commodity  to  best  advan¬ 
tage  and  frequentty  makes  it  possible  to  exercise  a  determining  influ¬ 
ence  on  consuming  market  values. 

There  are  vast  areas  of  undeveloped  territory  along  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Lines,  and  we  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  wall  gladly  aid  farmers 
and  any  others  interested  in  development  of  that  territory,  and  in 
obtaining  best  locations  for  that  development.  There  are  other  large 
areas  which  have  been  developed  to  some  extent,  but  which  can  be 
futher  developed  to  great  advantage,  and  it  is  our  desire  to  be  help¬ 
ful  in  assisting  and  in  bringing  about  proper  development  of  such 
locations. 

Our  organization  solicits  the  opportunity  to  be  helpful  wherever 
we  can.  And  anyone  interested  should  feel  free  to  consult  us  about 
conditions  in  any  section  served  by  our  lines. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  of  new  wealth  have  been  put  in  circulation 
in  many  communities  and  more  such  tangible  prosperity  is  in  prospect 
in  other  places  served  by  our  lines.  This  prosperity  reflects  itself  in 
every  line  of  business.  And  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
to  be  helpful  in  this  and  in  every  other  way  so  that  the  entire  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  our  lines  may  enjoy  the  fullest  measure  of  prosperity 
and  happiness. 


I  solicit  your  co-operation  and  suggestions. 
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PEDIGREED  SEEDS 

from  high-yielding  tested  strains 
Certified  and  Near-Certified 


POTATOES,  OATS,  BARLEY,  PEAS,  CORN,  BEANS, 
CABBAGE.  SWEET  CLOVER,  BUCKWHEAT 


Write  for  catalog  and  prices 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  A,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


E  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  OAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  it  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  tLl 
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Mexicans  Are  Fighting  Their  Way  Out 

( Continued  from  page  1) 


and  are  fighting  their  own  battles.  More 
demand  the  protection  of  their  own  gov¬ 
ernment.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  very  last  thing  the  American 
government  should  do  is  to  interfere 
in  Mexico  to  protect  the  private  proper¬ 
ty  of  our  adventurous  citizens.  To  re¬ 
move  the  arms  embargo  now  in  effect, 
would  be  little  less  than  a  crime 
against  progress  in  Mexico. 

Progress  in  Spite  of  Mistakes 

So  much  for  this  brief  statement  of 
the  situation,  past  and  present  in  our 
sister  republic  to  the  south.  One  can¬ 
not  defend  all  that  is  being  done.  Much 
of  it  is  socialistic  in  character  and  even 
borders  on  the  communistic.  Some  of 
it  is  undoubtedly  unjust.  Much  of  it  is 
too  extreme,  and  complicates  the  prob¬ 
lem  for  everybody.  Neither  should  one 
condemn  the  present  government.  View¬ 
ed  sympathetically,  it  is  making  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  right  direction. 

Now  let  us  see  how  the  program  is 
working  out  practically.  We  will  visit 
a  public  school,  an  agricultural  school, 
a  local  branch  of  the  land  bank,  an  irri¬ 
gation  dam  and  ditches.  We  will  meet 
a  group  of  “agrarians”  who  are  actually 
farming  land  distributed  under  the  laws 
and  we  will  have  a  look  into  the 
churches  and  see  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  These  little  personal  journeys 
may  help  us  to  judge  more  fairly  of  the 
situation  and  of  progress  in  Mexico. 

We  Visit  a  Public  School 

We  had  been  riding  through  banana 
plantations  on  little  Ford  motor  busses 
over  bumpy  roads  for  nearly  two  hours 
when  we  reached  the  little  inland  river 
town  of  Tuxtapec,  so  we  were  glad  to 
get  out  and  walk  around.  This  little 
village,  located  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca 
about  150  miles  southeast  of  Mexico 
City  in  latitude  200  miles  or  more  south 
of  Cuba,  perhaps  has  a  population  of 
1000  or  1500  persons.  It  is  rather  more 
prosperous  than  the  average  Mexican 
towm  just  now,  because  so  many  of  its 
people  find  steady  employment  in  the 
great  banana  plantations  along  the 
Papaloapam  River.  This  was  evidenced 
both  in  the  houses  and  stores  and  in 
the  dress  of  the  people. 

Some  of  us  who  were  interested  in 
seeing  a  Mexican  public  school  started 
out  in  search  of  one  which  we  soon 
found  in  a  commodious  and  substantial 
stone  building  on  the  public  square.  It 


was  cool  and  pleasant  within  and  as  the 
doors  were  wide  open  we  walked  in. 
Here  were  89  bright  eyed,  clean,  well 
dressed  little  girls,  aged  from  five  to 
ten  years,  with  two  teachers.  We  could 
not  speak  Spanish  nor  could  the  teach¬ 
ers  speak  English.  Fortunately  we  had 
an  interpreter  along  and  through  him 
we  learned  that  this  was  the  town  girls’ 
school  where  reading,  writing  and  num¬ 
bers  were  taught  and  that  there  was  a 
corresponding  public  school  for  boys  in 
another  part  of  town.  There  are  also 
two  private  schools  for  higher  grades  in 
one  of  which  we  saw  girls  being  taught 
sewing. 

Many  Schools  Recently  Organized 

The  teachers  graciously  consented  to 
let  the  children  come  out  into  the  public 
square  where  we  took  their  pictures  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  Benito  Juarez,  the 
patriot,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
better  order  of  things  which  makes  the 
public  school  possible  in  Mexico  today. 

This  is  one  of  several  schools  we  saw 
in  actual  operation.  We  passed  by  doz¬ 
ens  of  them.-'  Before  the  revolution 
there  were  said  to  be  less  than  1000 
public  schools  in  the  Republic.  Under 
the  several  revolutionary  governments, 
about  two  thousand  more  have  been 
added  of  which  the  school  we  visited  in 
Tuxtapec  was  one.  It  was  called  “The 
Ninth  School  of  Francisco  I.  Madero” 
(A  Provisional  President  of  Mexico). 
But  Mexico  needs  20,000  such  schools! 
Surety,  a  revolution  that  breeds  schools 
like  this  cannot  be  wholly  bad. 

We  visited  two  of  the  state  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  of  which  four  have  been 
built  during  the  past  year  and  are  in 
operation.  I  will  briefly  describe  the 
one  at  Celaya  as  it  is  typical  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  plan  and  purpose  of  the  schools. 
We  reached  this  school  which  is  about 
six  miles  in  the  country  from  the  rail¬ 
road  at  Celaya  in  little  trolley  cars  pull¬ 
ed  by  a  Ford  mounted  on  trucks  on  a 
narrow  guage  railroad.  We  found  sub¬ 
stantial  but  relatively  inexpensive 
buildings,  including  class  rooms,  dormi¬ 
tories,  dining  rooms  and  kitchen,  faculty 
houses  and  complete  barns  and  outbuild¬ 
ing  equipment.  There  was  even  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  for  the  bojm. 

The  farm  contains  about  1200  acres  of 
land.  The  entire  layout  cost  about  500,- 
000  pesos  (less  tthan  $250,000).  There 
are  eight  teachers  and  the  president  of 
( Continued  on  page  14) 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 


u  ECAUSE  of  the  growing  interest  that 
people  have  in  acquiring  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  decided  to  conduct  regu¬ 
larly  for  cash  prizes  a  weekly  question 
and  answer  contest.  Each  week  we  will 
ask  ten  questions,  the  answers  of  which 
have  appeared  in  recent  issues  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  For  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  answers  to  these  questions,  we  will 
award  each  week  prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and 
$1.  The  conditions  are  very  simple. 

1 —  You  must  state  the  page  and  the 
issue  of  American  Agriculturist  in  which 
you  found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3 —  Answers  will  be  Judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

4 —  If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the 
same  time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded 
to  each. 

5 —  Each  contest  will  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  in  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the 
prize  winners  and  the  answers  will  be 
printed  in  the  third  issue  following  the  date 
in  which  the  questions  appeared.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  answers  to  the  questions  ap¬ 
pearing  in  this  issue  of  May  14th  must  be 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  office  on  or 
before  May  21,  and  the  prize  winners  and 
answers  will  be  printed  In  the  Issue  of 
June  4th. 

6 —  The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For 
example,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  awarded 
second  or  third  prize. 


Here  are  the  first  set  of  questions :  Re¬ 
member  that  the  answers  can  be  found  in 
recent  issues  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  and  you  must  state  the  answer  briefly 
together  with  the  date  of  issue  and  page 
where  you  found  the  answers. 

1 —  Name  three  kinds  of  milk  pooling 
plans. 

2 —  What  has  been  found  to  be  the 
average  hours  of  rest  of  farm  women  m 
the  United  States  ?  Is  this  period  longer 
or  shorter  than  that  of  the  men? 

3 —  What  is  Goss’  plans  for  reducing 
rural  school  taxes?  (Answer  in  fifteen 
words  or  less). 

4 —  How  many  pounds  of  feed  will  a 
mature  lien  eat  in  a  year? 

5 —  Who  was  elected  recently  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Holstein-Friesian 
Association?  Give  exact  date. 

6 —  How  much  has  milk  consumption  in 
New  York  City  increased  in  percentage 
since  1923? 

7 —  Name  ten  books  recently  recom¬ 
mended  for  children. 

8 —  Name  three  necktie-by-mail  concerns 
which  American  Agriculturist  «as 
warned  against. 

9 —  Name  five  ways  of  telling  a  good  la.' 

ing  hen.  _ 

10—  How  does  the  money  available  0 
working  dirt  roads  compare  with  that 
maintaining  state  roads?  Give  amounts  r 
mile. 
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Agreement  Made  to  Keep  Out  Western  Milk 

Health  Commissioner  Harris  Suggests  Better  Price  for  Winter  Milk 


DURING  the  last  two  years  there  have 
been  much  discussion  and  a  lot  of  worry¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  dairymen  and  milk 
dealers  over  the  possibilities  of  extend¬ 
ing  the  New  York  milk  shed  so  that  milk  could 
be  imported  from  other  sections.  The  discus¬ 
sion  has  arisen  because  there  has  been  a  short¬ 
age  of  milk  in  the  last  two  years  during  the 
periods  of  low  production,  particularly  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Health  Department  is 
concerned  over  the  problem  be¬ 
cause  it  is  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  seeing  that  the  consumers  of 
New  York  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  quality  milk  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  milk  and 
cream,  have  been  bootlegged  into 
the  city  from  uninspected  sources. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation, 
the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  held  many  meetings 
last  fall  throughout  the  milk  shed 
to  urge  farmers  to  increase  the  fall 
production.  Since  that  time,  all  the 
dairymen  in  the  milk  shed  have  be¬ 
come  much  worried  and  concerned, 
and  many  large  meetings  have  been 
held,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  that 
of  the  northern  New  York  farmers,  reported  in 
our  last  week’s  issue. 

Petitions  have  been  fded  with  Commissioner 
Louis  I.  Harris,  of  the  New  York  City  Health 
Department,  asking  him  not  to  enlarge  the  pres¬ 
ent  New  York  milk  shed  and  in  particular  not  to 
send  his  inspectors  to  approve  western  milk. 
These  petitions  have  stated  that  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive  to  inspect  milk,  that  its  costs  would  be 
greatly  increased  because  of  the  increased  freight, 
and  they  have  also  stated  that  there  were  possi¬ 


bilities  of  producing  an  adequate  supply  of  milk 
within  the  present  territory. 

In  order  to  try  to  find  some  solution  of  the 
problem.  Commissioner  Harris  called  a  confer¬ 
ence  at  his  office  on  Friday  afternoon,  April  29, 
of  representatives  of  several  of  the  largest  milk 
companies,  the  different  producers’  organizations 
involved,  and  experts  who  have  been  studying  the 
milk  marketing  question  at  Cornell  University. 


The  Commissioner  opened  the  conference  by 
stating  that  his  attitude  on  bringing  in  the  west¬ 
ern  milk  had  been  grossly  misrepresented.  He 
said  that  it  was  not  his  wish  or  desire  to  widen 
or  enlarge  the  present  milk  shed  and  that  he 
realized  that  it  would  greatly  increase  the  expense 
and  other  problems  of  the  Health  Department  in 
inspecting  this  western  milk  and  in  maintaining 
it  at  a  high  quality  if  it  were  found  necessary 
to  bring  it  into  this  market.  But  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  stated  very  emphatically  also  that  boot- 
legging  uninspected  milk  and  cream  must  stop, 


and  that  New  York  City  must  be  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
“New  York  is  suffering  from  growing  pains,” 
said  the  Commissioner.  Consumption  of  milk  is 
greatly  on  the  increase.  Receipts  of  milk  in  New 
York  City  were  4.4  per  cent  higher  in  1926  than 
in  1925,  and  12  per  cent  higher  than  in  1923. 

After  the  Commissioner’s  introductory  talk, 
the  conference  was  opened  to  general  discussion. 

Representatives  of  Sheffield  Farms 
Company  stated  that  they  did  not 
believe  that  enough  milk  could  be 
produced  in  the  present  New  York 
milk  shed.  Representatives  of 
farmers  were,  on  the  contrary,  em¬ 
phatic  that  milk  production  in  tin? 
territory  could  be  stimulated  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand.  Some  ot 
the  farmer  representatives  discussed 
the  present  distressful  situation  in 
American  agriculture  and  the  need 
of  paying  farmers  better  prices  for 
their  products. 

After  considerable  more  discus* 
sion,  Commissioner  Harris  finally 
made  a  very  important,  far-reach¬ 
ing  and  constructive  suggestion.  He 
suggested  that  during  the  period  of  short  produc¬ 
tion  farmers  should  be  paid  one  cent  more  per 
quart  than  is  usually  paid  in  these  short  seasons 
and  that  these  better  prices  should  be  announced 
by  the  dealers  six  months  in  advance  so  that  the 
farmers  might  know  what  they  were  going  to 
be  and  therefore  have  an  opportunity  of  changing 
and  increasing  their  production  to  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  demand. 

In  this  suggestion,  the  Commissioner  put  his 
hand  right  on  the  main  solution  of  the  problem— 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


Progress  in  Milk  Marketing 

HISTORY  was  made  in  milk  marketing  on  Friday,  April  29, 
when  Commissioner  Harris  of  the  New  York  City  Health  De¬ 
partment  called  representatives  of  the  whole  milk  industry  in  this 
territory  for  a  conference  in  his  office.  It  was  made  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  when  the  Commissioner  suggested  to  the  dealers  and  the  farm¬ 
ers  that  the  price  of  milk  to  farmers  should  be  advanced  during  the 
short  period.  What  took  place  at  this  conference  is  described  in 
some  detail  in  the  article  on  this  page.  Do  not  miss  it. — The 
Editors.  - 


How  A  Farmer  Kept  His  Boys  With  Him 

W.  H.  Morris  and  His  Two  Sons  Work  Together  On  Their  Schuyler  County  Farm 


EVERYONE  has  troubles  and  so  I  have 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Mor¬ 
ris  of  Schuyler  County  has  escaped  his 
share  and  yet  when  I  spent  a  half-day 
on  his  farm  a  short  time  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
his  situation  is  as  near  the  farm  home  ideal  as 
we  mortals  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 

I  do  not  have  profits  entirely  in  mind  when  I 

say  this,  though  they  are 
important  of  course.  I 
have  visited  farm  homes 
that  were  as  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  lavor  saving 
conveniences  and  com¬ 
forts  and  farms  that  I 
expect  could  show  as 
much  profit.  The  big 
thing  that  impressed  me 
was  the  fact  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  things  Mr. 
Morris’  two  sons  live  on 
adjoining  farms  and  that 
the  three  farms  are 
operated  as  one  on  a 
partnership  basis. 

Mr.  Morris’  experience 
tends  to  prove  that  it 
does  no  harm  to  have 
responsibility  thrust  on 
one  early  in  life.  His 
father  died  when  Mr. 
Morris  was  ten  years  of 
age.  The  farm,  which 
at  that  time  consisted  of 
60  acres  was  share  rented 
until  he  was  fifteen  at 
which  age  he  undertook 
the  responsibility  of  run¬ 
ning  it.  One  hundred 
acres  was  added  to  the 


farm  before  Mr.  Morris  was  married.  Since  then 
one  hundred  acres  of  pasture  land  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  and  as  the  two  sons  married,  as  sons  will, 
two  adjoining  farms  were  purchased  and  the  boys 
and  their  wives  set  up  housekeeping  on  them. 

“How  did  you  persuade  them  or  interest  them 
in  farming?”  I  asked  Mr.  Morris. 

“I  never  coaxed  them  any”,  he  replied.  “And 
I  never  made  a  point  of  paying  them  for  every¬ 
thing  they  did.  They  both  had  bank  accounts  as 
boys  and  I  always  let  them  have  some  animals  or 
crops  for  their  own.  They  just  seemed  to  like 
farming.  One  thing  I  always  did  and  intend  to 
do  as  long  as  I  am  able  is  to  do  my  share  of  the 
disagreeable  work  and  to  have  good  tools  to  work 
with.” 

Mr.  Morris  had  just  returned  from  the  woods 
where  he  and  the  boys  had  loaded  two  loads  of 
logs. 

“Loading  logs  as  we 
were  this  afternoon  is 
almost  impossible  for  one 
man,  but  the  three  of  us 
manage  in  good  shape. 

The  same  thing  is  true 
of- a  lot  of  the  work  to  be 
done  on  any  farm. 

Charles  took  a  two  year 
poultry  course  at  Cornell 
and  Robert  taught  school 
for  three  years  before  he 
was  married,  but  I  don’t 
know  that  this  experience 
had  anything  to  do  with 
their  decision  to  stay  on 
the  farm.” 

“I  judge  that  you  have 
no  intention  of  retiring 
to  the  village  ?”  I  re¬ 
marked. 


“As  things  are  now,”  he  replied,  “I  don’t  see 
where  the  village  has  any  advantage  that  we  do 
not  have.  We  have  electric  lighting  plants  on  all 
the.  three  farms,  running  water,  good  roads,  a 
radio  and  comfortable  houses.  I  have  known  sev¬ 
eral  men  who  moved  to  town  and  who  worked 
harder  for  a  day’s  wages  #  an  they  did  on  the 
farm.  The  farmer  who  moves  to  town  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  interest  him.  I  know  a  number  of  men 
who  sold  their  farms  and  now  have  them  back  on 
their  hands  worth  less  than  when  they  sold  them/" 
“Mr.  Morris  talks  as  though  he  really  likes 
farm  life”,  I  said  to  Mrs.  Morris,  “What  do  you 
ond  your  daughters-in-law  think  about  it?” 

“I  never  lived  anywhere  except  on  a  farm,  so 
perhaps  I  am  no  judge,  but  I  have  always  liked 
it.  One  of  the  boys  married  a  farm  girl,  while 
( Continued  on  page  24) 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Blessed  is  the  man  who,  having  nothing  to  say, 
abstains  from  giving  us  wordy  evidence  of  the 
fact — from  calling  us  to  look  through  a  heap  of 
millet-seed  in  order  to  be  sure  there  is  no  pearl  in 
it. — George  Eliot. 

*  *  * 

NEW  YORK  will  build  in  1927  more  than 
1,000  new  miles  of  concrete  road.  The  State 
is  second  only  to  Illinois  in  its  road  building  pro¬ 
gram.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  good  roads  come, 
hut  we  think  at  least  a  part  of  this  money  could 
be  better  spent  in  giving  the  farmers  who  live  off 
of  these  State  roads  better  dirt  roads. 

^  ^ 

FARM  taxes  take  more  than  half  the  rents  of 
farms  in  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
according  to  an  investigation  made  by  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College.  In  Colorado,  state  and  local 
property  taxes  took  more  than  33  per  cent  of  the 
net  income  from  rented  farms  in  1925. 

THE  newspapers  are  filled  almost  every  day 
with  something  new  that  is  happening  in  old 
Mexico.  If  you  want  to  get  a  true  glimpse  of 
Mexico  and  its  people  seen  from  a  farmer’s  eyes, 
be  sure  to  read  Burritt’s  stories  in  this  and  coming 
issues. 

*  *  * 

THE  New  York  State  Legislature  in  its  last 
session  appropriated  $25,000  for  a  legislative 
investigation  of  agriculture  and  markets.  The 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Industry  will  start  its 
hearing  in  different  parts  of  the  state  on  June  1 
and  its  principal  object  will  be  to  try  to  find  if 
possible  the  reason  for  the  great  spread  between 
what  the  producer  gets  for  his  products  and  what 
the  consumer  pays.  This  committee  also  will 
make  a  study  of  the  milk  situation.  Just  another 
investigation,  but  we  suppose  all  of  them  do  some 
good  by  helping  us  to  learn  more  about  our 
business. 

*  *  * 

WE  are  making  a  decided  effort  to  get  to  you 
all  the  information  and  all  the  facts  avail¬ 
able  on  the  many  problems  that  are  of  vital  con¬ 
cern  to  dairymen  in  the  New  York  milk  shed.  We 
have  stated  many  times  that  we  have  great  faith 
in  the  farmer  to  make  his  own  decisions  when  he 
has  the  right  information.  In  this  issue,  on  page 
3,  you  will  find  an  article  concerning  Health  Com- 
missionef  Harris’  attitude  on  extending  the  New 
York  milk  shed.  If  vou  milk  cows  do  not  fail 
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vance.  This  practice  will  have  some  disadvantage. 
Prices  cannot  easily  be  changed,  even  when  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  change,  but  we  are  convinced  that 


to  read  it.  Watch  the  coming  issues  for  the  de¬ 
velopments  that  are  sure  to  come  soon  that  will 
vitally  affect  your  business. 

*  *  * 

^^N  example  of  the  cooperation  that  should 


too  many  changes  in  the  milk  market  price  are 
bad  business.  It  irritates  consumers  and  it  makes 


J.\|  CAdliljJlG  U  JL  U1U  UUUjyV-i  CtllUlx  Lildl  oiiw  Uivi  ,  f 

_  prevail  among  all  farmers’  organizations  is  it  impossible  for  farmers  to  plan  their  business 

the  writing  of  the  G.  L.  F.  dividend  checks  by  ahead.  .  .  .. 

the  pool  organization  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  It  is  especially  necessary  if  pioduction  is  to  be 
Cooperative  Association.  The  G.  L.  F.  had  increased  this  coming  fall  and  during  othei  short 

35,000  checks  to  write  and  send  out.  If  you  have  periods  for  farmers  to  know  that  they  aie  going 

not  had  experience  in  dealing  with  large  numbers,  to  get  better  pay  for  the  inci eased  pioduction  so 

you  can  have  no  idea  of  the  detailed  work  in-  that  they  can  plan  their  business  accordingly, 

volved  in  an  operation  of  this  kind.  It  would  Dairying  is  a  Jong  time  busmens  and  cannot  be 

have  disrupted  the  smaller  organization  of  the  changed  over  night.  _ 

G.  L.  F.  office  force  for  some  time,  but  the  In  writing  on  this  suhjecL  of  increasing  the 
League  has  a  well  trained  experienced  organiza-  supply  in  this  milk  shed,  and  the  methods  >y 

tion  for  doing  this  very  thing  every  month,  and  which  to  do  it,  Dr.  George  r.  Wairen  ol  Em¬ 
it  has  time  between  sending  out  the  pool  checks  nell  University  said  recently : 

when  it  can  take  on  other  work.  The  League,  “A  material  increase  in  milk  production  can  be 
therefore,  consented  to  cooperate  with  the  G.  L.  made  on  a  few  months  notice  by  heawer  teei  mg 


F.  to  write  and  mail  the  dividend  checks. 

.  *  *  * 

THE  committee  responsible  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  in  bringing  together  in  the  New 
York  City  library  the  largest  and  best  collection 


of  the  cows  that  are  now  kept,  if  the  milk  will 
pay  for  the  extra  feed.  Tlie  old  cows  may  be 
kept  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  It  is  also  pos¬ 
sible  to  import  cattle  from  other  states.  ****  New 
York  can  very  easily  increase  its  milk  supply  from 


x  one  vuty  imrary  me  largest  ana  oest  conecuun  - -  -  j  ,  • 

of  garden  hooks  and  pictures  of  old  gardens  we  twenty-five  to  y  PeJ  •  I  There  are 

have  ever  seen.  As  one  studies  these  old  pictures  farnJs  aie  j1?*  s  .oc 'e  0  P  •  i- 

and  books,  he  realizes  that  the  old  world  has  empty.stancuons  m  ma  y  .  y  &  , 

something  of  a  start  on  America  in  the  growing  great  mci eases  in  pro  uc  1  n  "in  -idt v  enter 

.  ,  .9  ,  ,  .  ,  can  he  brought  about.  Farmers  will  gladly  enter 

ot  beaut,  u  gardens,  and  he  gets  the  impress.on  dairy  business  when  they  feel  confident  that 

agam  that  tins  business  of  growing  thmgs  .s  just  “  “  “  m0'ey  tQ  for  fixing 

The  pictures  are  illustrative  of  gardens  of  all  the  bains.  _ _ 


lands,  the  Chineses  and  Japanese,  the  Persian,  the 
Indian,  the  European  and  the  American.  Al¬ 
though  we  thought  knew  something  about 
garden  books,  there  were  dozens  of  old  and  new 
ones  on  exhibition  of  which  we  had  never  heard. 
The  exhibit  is  commendable  because  it  gives  the 


Where  Help  Is  Badly  Needed 

IN  many  respects,  no  greater  disaster  has  ever 
visited  America  than  the  overwhelming  floods 

...  .  ill!  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  little  idea  ol 

The  exhibit  is  commendable  because  it  gives  the  hag  h ap  *  d  there  can  be  had -by  reading 

many  thousands  of  city  people  who  now  live  in  artide  ^  the  opposite  page, 

the  suburbs  an  opportunity  to  get  practical  help  have  always  been  very  careful  about  tnak- 

and  inspiration  in  growing  their  own  vegetable  su™-estions  to  our  people  that  they  contribute 

garden  and  it  helps  them  to  make  the  old  world  {Q*on(T%use  or  another,  for  we  know  that  grave 
a  little  more  beautiful  by  growing  flowers.  -  *  ^-~ 


Dr.  Harris  Favors  Better  Winter  Milk 
Prices 


lU  VUE  VI  - 7 

consideration  must  be  given  on  the  farm  to  the 
spending  of  every  dollar,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
these  desolate  people,  many  of  them  farmers  who 
once  had  comfortable  and  happy  homes,  are 
worthy  of  anything  and  everything  that  we  can 
do  for  them.  The  American  Red  Cross  is  in 
charge  of  the  relief  work.  If  you  can  affoid  any¬ 
thing  at  all  for  this  very  necessary  and  worthy 
charity,  send  it  immediately  to  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Red  Cross,  or,  if  you  wish,  forward  it  to 
American  Agriculturist  and  we  will  turn  it 


ON  April  29,  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health  of  New  York  City,  called 
a  meeting  of  representative  milk  dealers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  at  his  office  and  suggested  to  these  repre¬ 
sentatives  that  one  way  to  insure  enough  milk 
for  the  New  York  market  in  this  milk  shed  was 

to  increase  the  price  to  farmers  one  cent  a  quart  — -  ""  7T  pPri  Cross 

during  the  period  of  short  production  and  an-  over  with  your  name  pi  1  y 
nounce  these  increased  prices  six  months  in  organization, 
advance. 

The  Commissioner  also  stated  that,  contrary 
to  many  reports,  he  was  opposed  to  bringing  in 
western  milk  for  New  York  City  if  it  possibly 
could  be  avoided  and  that  the  responsibility  rested 
on  the  dealers  and  producers  of  this  milk  shed 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

THE  following  is  not  exactly  a  chestnut,  hut 
it  covers  so  well  a  custom  that  has  made  me 

rather  indignant  for  years  that  I  thought  I  would 
on  me  dealers  ana  pruuucers  ui  ^  ---  it  in  here  this  time, 

to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  of  high  quality  PUL 
milk  for  the  increasing  needs  of  the  metropolitan 


WAKE  UP,  ARTISTS 


market.  Full  details  regarding  this  important 
meeting  are  given  in  the  article  on  Page  3. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference,  an  informal 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  part  of  the 
dealers  to  increase  the  price  to  farmers  one  cent 
a  quart,  and  Commissioner  Harris  stated  that 
dealers  and  producers  would  be  given  one  more 
chance  to  provide  the  milk  from  this  territory 
before  the  Department  made  any  effort  to  bring 
in  an  inspected  supply  from  outside  sources. 

Dr.  Harris  is  to  be  highly  commended  for  his 
courageous  and  far-reaching  action  in  this  mattter 
of  price  to  farmers.  He  is  right  in  demanding 
high  quality  milk  for  the  millions  of _  consumers 
that  are  in  his  charge,  and  he  is  right  too  in 
insisting  that  conditions  shall  cease  which  make 
it  possible  to  import  large  quantities  of  poor 
quality  and  uninspected  milk  and  cream  from 
other  territories.  But  the  Commissioner  believes 
that  the  way  to  get  enough  good  milk  is  to  pay 
farmers  a  living  price  for  it  and  he  had  the 
courage  to  call  representatives  of  the  milk  in¬ 
dustry  together  and  tell  them  so. 

Producers  will  recall  the  old  days  when  milk 
nlwavi  rnntracted  for  six  months  in  ad- 


In  each  and  every  magazine. 
Around  the  house  I  find, 

I  gaze  at  many  pictures  there; 
They  all  are  of  a  kind. 


The  farmer  wears  upon  his  bean, 
A  hat  that’s  made  of  straw. 

And  he  is  always  well  bedecked 
With  whiskers  on  his  jaw. 


And  by  his  side,  he  leans  upon 
A  pitchfork,  pronged  and  sharp. 
He  surely  looks  the  opposite 
Of  “angel  and  the  harp.” 


Wake  up,  ye  artists;  times  are  new. 

Extinct  such  species  are; 
Hereafter,  have  the  farmer  lean 
On  tractor,  truck  or  car. 


The  whiskers  are  antiques,  you  know, 
The  same,  those  hats  of  straw. 

The  horse  and  buggy  age  is  past; 
Say,— wake  up,  artists’.  Draw. 


If  I  were  only  skilled  in  art, 
Revenge,  I  sure  would  get. 
My  picture  of  these  artists  all, 
Would  be  the  funniest  yet. 


wa? 


— Marion  W.  Lippincott 
-  Marlton 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14,  1927 
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The  Rains  Descended  and  the  Floods  Came” 

A  Brief  Picture  of  the  Worst  Flood  Disaster  In  American  History 


LIVING  in  comparative  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  on  our  Eastern  farms,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  realize  the  tragedy  that  has  over¬ 
taken  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
"because  of  the  greatest  floods  that  America  has 
ever  known.  These  floods  have  ruined  entire 
villages,  and  placed  many  cities  in  danger,  but 
they  have  been  hardest  of  all  on  thousands  of 
farm  people  whose  entire  property,  representing 
the  savings  and  work  of  a  lifetime,  has  been 
swept  away  in  the  swirling  waters.  In  order  to 
understand  what  has  taken  place,  we  must  know 
about  the  great  levees  that  extend  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  for  a  straight  thousand 
miles  southward  to  the  gulf.  No  better  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  tremendous  disaster  has  been  given 
than  that  of  Herbert  Hoover  in  a  radio  address 
made  in  Memphis  on  April  30.  Mr. 

Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is 
in  charge  of  the  relief  work  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  representative  of  President 
Coolidge. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  that  more  than 
200,000  persons  have  been  financially 
ruined,  6,000,000  acres  are  flooded, 
causing  a  loss  of  more  than  $200,- 
000,000  damage.  In  order  to  get 
some  picture  of  this  disaster  for 
yourself,  just  think  of  your  own 
county  and  every  county  adjoining  as 
being  covered  from  one  to  many  feet 
deep  with  rushing,  muddy  flood 
waters,  and  think  of  yourself  flee¬ 
ing  from  your  stricken  land  bearing 
with  you  only  such  small  articles  of 
property  as  you  could  hastily  gather 
and  transport. 

Mr.  Hoover  said  in  part : 

“I  am  speaking  from  Memphis, 


the  temporary  headquarters  which  we  have  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  national  fight  against  the  most 
dangerous  flood  our  country  has  ever  known  in 
its  history.  We  here  in  the  midst  of  these  events 
are  humble  before  such  an  outburst  of  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  futility  of  man  in  their  control. 
But  we  have  the  obligation  to  fight  its  invasion 
and  to  relieve  its  destruction. 

“Everybody  knows  that  the  great  trunk  of 
the  Mississippi,  a  thousand  miles  long  from  Cairo 
to  New  Orleans,  is  the  gigantic  spillway  into  the 
ocean  for  the  waters  of  thirty  states  of  the 
Mid-West. 

“The  great  rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red, 
the  Tennessee  and  a  score  of  other  rivers  com¬ 
bine  to  create  this,  the  greatest  of  all  rivers. 


•v 


This  Is  an  Airplane  View  of  Greenville,  Miss. /In  the  heart  of  the  flood  area.  On 
the  right  is  the  Father  of  Waters.  In  the  center  is  the  levee,  to  which  the  residents 
of  the  town  fled  for  refuge.  Parts  of  the  town  are  twenty  or  more  feet  under  water. 


“This  trunk  of  the  Mississippi  is  flanked  by 
hundreds  of  miles  of  rich  bottom  lands,  which 
before  man  came,  were  inundated  with  each 
spring  flood.  But  over  the  last  200  years  these 
low  lands  have  been  gradually  settled  with  farms, 
villages  and  towns.  Highways,  power  lines,  tele¬ 
graphs  and  railways  have  spread  their  nets 
through  it  and  great  cities  have  grown  upon  its 
products  and  its  wealth.  And  as  we  have  settled 
the  flanks  of  these  rivers  generations  have  labored 
steadily  to  build  great  levees  along  their  banks 
so  as  to  prevent  the  spring  floods  from  overflow 
of  the  land.  In  ordinary  times  these  levees  have 
been  so  successful  that  the  spring  floods  of  the 
whole  Mid-West  spill  themselves  peaceably  into 
the  gulf,  but  the  effect  of  building  the  levees  on 
each  side  of  the  river  and  thus  preventing  the 
spring  floods  from  spreading  over  the 
land  is  as  if  we  built  a  great  trough 
for  the  river  to  run  through,  the 
levees  forming  the  edge  of  the 
trough.  And  necessarily  if  the  flood 
is  kept  off  the  land,  then  the  surface 
of  the  river  in  flood  is  held  higher 
than  the  surrounding  land  by  the 
levees.  But  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  have  built  their  homes  and 
farms  upon  lands  below  the  level  of 
the  river  surface  in  confidence  and 
security  that  the  levees  will  hold. 

“The  levees  now  stretch  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  almost  all  the  way 
along  the  1,000  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  to  the  Gulf,  with  arms 
reaching  up  the  great  tributaries. 
There  are  probably  2,500  miles  of 
these  levees  of  one  kind  or  another. 
“The  spring  floods  in  all  the  dif- 
( Continued  on  page  10) 


The  Oldest  A.A.  Reader 

Winning  Letters  In  One  at  Our  Most  Interesting  Contests 


Editor's  Note — Out  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  which 
come  to  American  Agriculturist  every  week,  there 
have  been  none  in  a  long  time  quite  so  interesting  as 
these  letters  from  the  old  folks  in  the  contest  to  find 
the  oldest  American  Agriculturist  readers.  The  letters 
take  one  right  back  to  the  days  when  America,  was 
young  and  they  make  us  think  of  the  many  wonderful 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  zvays  of  living  and  in 
mechanical  conveniences  in  the  brief  space  of  one 
lifetime. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  all 
those  who  were  kind  enough  to  zvrite  us  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  We  wish  there  zvere  room  to  publish 
every  letter  received.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish 
more  later. 

May  zee  zvish  for  all  the  old  folks  in  our  big  A.  A. 
family  many  more  years  of  good  health  and  happiness. 

|  When  Mail  Came  Only  Once  a  Week 

N  your  issue  of  January  15,  1927  you  ask, 


I 


Who  is  the  oldest  American  Agriculturist 
reader  ? 

I  was  born  in  1846  and  my  father  was 
a  subscriber  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  at  that  time.  Things  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  the  country  then  than  at  the 
present  time.  I  remember  well  going 
to  the  post  office  when  a  kid  seven  years 
old  on  my  pony  once  a  week  for  the  mail, 
five  miles  away,  and  was  almost  crazy 
to  read  the  Agriculturist.  It  waiTa  small 
pamphlet  compared  with  the  Agricultur¬ 
ist  of  today,  not  much  larger  than  a  Sun¬ 
day  School  tract. 

I  think  it  was  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Company  at  that  time.  I  kept  some 
of  the  numbers  for  many  years  but  they 
were  destroyed  with  other  valuables  in 
my  office  by  fire.  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  ever 
since,  and  this  eighty-year-old  reader  is 
as  anxious  to  receive  his  Agriculturist  as 
was  the  kid  who  way  back  in  the  misty 


past  rode  his  pony  through  the  snow  banks  five 
miles  for  the  paper. — Dr.  A.  W.  Axford,  Chester, 
N.  J. 

*  *  * 

He  Knew  the  First  A.A.  Publisher 

SEEING  the  request  that  you  would  like  to 
know  who  is  the  oldest  reader  of  your  paper, 
I  am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  I  first  read 
your  paper  in  1856  and  subscribed  for  it  in  1864, 
which  means  I  have  been  reading  it  for  seventy- 
one  years,  and  I  have  some  of  your  papers  of 
1863  bound. 

I  am  in  my  eighty-ninth  year,  and  when  quite 
young  lived  in  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  where  Orange 
Judd  was  my  Sunday  School  superintend¬ 
ent.  As  this  was  his  paper,  this  will  be  of  inter¬ 


The  home  of  Orange  Judd,  former  publisher  of  American  Agriculturist, 
of  Flushing,  L.  I.  This  picture  is  taken  from  the  1860  copy  of  A.  A.  At  that 
time  that  section  was  all  beautiful  farm  land.  If  Orange  Judd  were  to  re¬ 
turn  today  he  would  find  it  a  thickly  populated  residential  area,  in  fact, 
what  a  marked  change  he  would  find  all  over  the  A.  A.  territory. 


est  to  you. — Robert  Cairns,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Editors  Note — See  the  picture  on  this  page 
of  Orange  Judd’s  home  at  Flushing,  Long  Island. 
Flushing  is  near  Whitestone. 

*  *  * 

Read  the  A.A.  By  the  Light  of  a 
Tallow  Candle 

IN  response  to  the  question,  Who  is  the  oldest 
American  Agriculturist  reader?,  will  state 
that  for  sixty-seven  years  I  have  been  a  reader 
of  the  Agriculturist.  I  distinctly  recollect  sitting 
on  my  father’s  knee  in  our  farm  home  laboriously 
spelling  out  its  words  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
dip.  I  think  the  paper  was  smaller  then  than 
it  is  now  but  just  as  welcome  a  visitor  as  it  is 
today.  There  were  fewer  farm  papers  published, 
therefore  good  reading  matter  was  the 
more  highly  appreciated.  During  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War  the  pictures  of  the 
boys  in  Blue  marching  with  flags  made  a 
vivid  and  lasting  impression.  Until  very 
recently  we  had  a  few  copies  of  the  A.A. 
dated  1846. 

I  like  the  Editorial  Page,  farm  news, 
market  reports,  the  articles  by  E.  R. 
Eastman,  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  and 
M.  C.  Burritt,  in  fact,  everything  in  it 
that  I  have  time  to  read.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  has  always  main¬ 
tained  its  standard  of  excellence,  of  help¬ 
fulness,  of  service.  That  is  why  I  like 
it,  and  I  hope  to  read  it  the  rest  of  my 
life. — Clara  W.  Buckman,  Newtown,  Pa. 
*  *  * 


Has  Confidence  in  A.A.  Advertising 

~  I  have  read  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  ever  since  I  can  remember.  I 
( Continued  on  page  11) 
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Socony 990 Motor  Oil 


IT  has  taken  5  years  of  intensive  study  and  experiment  for  our 
chemists  and  engineers  to  bring  Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for 
Fords  to  its  perfected  state. 

HERE  IS  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO 

5.  Increase  power. 

6.  Stop  jerking  and  so-called 
chatter. 

7.  Dissipate  motor  heat. 

8.  Prevent  excessive  oil  dilu¬ 
tion. 

It  will  not  gum,  rot  transmission  and  brake  bands,  give  off 
offensive  odor  nor  thin  out  easily  under  excessive  heat.  It  does 
not  contain  any  soap,  fats  or  corrosive  acids. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  convenient  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and 
in  30  and  50-gallon  drums. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords,” 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SQCDNY 

f  EG  U  S  PAT  OF  r. 

MDTDR  OIL 


tor  Tractors,  Trucks ,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc. 


1.  Thoroughly  lubricate  your 
motor. 

2.  Keep  transmission  bands 
pliable. 

3.  Make  brakes  safe. 

4.  Prevent  motor  strain. 


Seed  coated  with.  Stanleys  Crow  Repellent: 


Help! 


Help 


Caw ! 


Caw! 


not 


is  the  wail  of  the  crows  when  once 
they  light  on  ''a  corn-field  where  the 
seed-corn  has  been  coated  with  Stan¬ 
ley’s  Crow  Repellent.  One  taste  is 
enough.  And  every  crow,  every 
squirrel,  every  mole,  every  gopher, 
every  pest  of  any  kind,  keeps  off  that 
field.  It  doesn’t  kill  them,  for  it  isn’t 


poisonous,  but  it’s  worse  than 
any  other  “white  mule”  in  all 
crow-dom.  And  your  crow  worries 
are  over.  You  won’t  have  to  re¬ 

plant  hill  after  hill.  Much  of  your 
valuable  time  is  saved,  besides  all  the 
extra  cost  of  seed-corn  to  replant 
with.  And  for  every  $1.00  you  spend 
for 


Stanley’s  Crow  Repellent 


you  will  reap  from  30  to  40  more 
bushels  of  corn  at  harvest  time.  It’s 
easy  to  use — simply  mix  it  with  your 
seed-corn.  Tou  don’t  have  to  wait 
for  it  even  to  dry.  And  it  never 
clogs  the  planter.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  what  Stanley’s  Crow 
Repellent  will  do  for  you,  ask  us  to 
send  you  copies  of  hundreds  of  letters 


we  have  received  and  every  one  of 
these  testimonials  unsolicited.  Large 
can,  enough  for  2  bu.  of  seed-corn 
(8  to  10  acres),  §1.50.  Half  size  can, 
§1.00.  If  your  hardware,  drug  or 
seed  store  doesn’t  have  it  in  stock, 
then  order  direct.  “Money  Back”  guar¬ 
antee.  Ad  drees  Cedar  Hill  Formulae 
Co,,  Box500M  ,  New  Britain,  Conn, 
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What  Readers  Want  to  Know 

Buckwheat  Before  Potatoes  Kills  Wireworms 


Editor’s  Note: — What  is  your  problem ? 
Your  problems  are  the  problems  of  your 
neighbor  and  when  you  give  us  the 
privilege  of  helping  to  solve  them,  you 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  publish  a  better 
farm  paper.  We  hope  that  a  continually 
increasing  number  of  our  readers  will  call 
on  us  for  help.  All  we  ask  is  that  you 
sign  your  letters  with  your  full  name  and 
address.  We  cannot  acknowledge  letters 
that  are  unsigned. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  raise  good  pota¬ 
toes  on  ground  that  has  wire  worms  in  the 
soil,  so  to  keep  them  out  of  the  potatoes? 
I  have  heard  salt  would  do  It.  If  so  how 
much  does  it  need? — A.  B.  L.  A.,  New 
York. 

"YV7IRE  worms  are  the  larvae  of  a 
small  bettle.  These  wire  worms 
live  in  the  soil  for  three  years  before 
they  come  out  and  change  to  the  beetle 
form.  They  usually  bother  most  old 
meadows  which  have  not  been  plowed 
for  a  number  of  years. 

One  control  method  is  to  grow  buck¬ 
wheat  the  year  previous  to  growing  po¬ 
tatoes.  This  furnishes  little  food  for  the 
wire  worms  and  they  are  killed  out. 

We  realize  that  this  method  of  con¬ 
trol  will  not  be  of  any  great  help  to  you 
this  year,  but  personally,  we  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  faith  in  the  value  of  adding  salt. 
Probably  your  best  procedure  this 
spring  would  be  to  plant  potatoes  on 
land  which  was  plowed  last  fall  or 
ground  that  has  been  recently  cultivated 
as  this  may  have  some  effect  in  lessen¬ 
ing  their  numbers. 


Head  Lettuce  Not  Difficult  to 
Grow 

Can  you  tell  us  why  we  are  not  able  to 
grow  good  head  lettuce?  Just  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  leaf,  it  goes  to  seed. — G.  D., 
New  York. 

HERE  is  nothing  very  difficult  about 
growing  head  lettuce  though  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  very  little  is  grown 
on  farms.  It  is  an  early  season  crop  and 
will  not  do  well  in  hot  weather.  Have 
good  rich  soil  that  is  well  supplied  with 
humus,  plant  seed  early,  transplant  or  thin 
as  soon  as  possible  to  give  each  plant  lots 
of  room  and  you  should  have  little  trouble. 
The  more  rapidly  the  crop  grows  the 
crisper  it  will  be.  Every  farm  should 
grow  this  crop. 


Small  Potatoes  from  High  Yield¬ 
ing  Hills  Good  for  Seed 

I  read  somewhere  a  while  ago  that  a 
small  tuber  was  as  good  for  seed  as  a  large 
tuber  from  the  same  hill.  Would  it  not  be 
true  that  the  small  tuber,  having  Just  as 
many  eyes  as  a  big  one,  would  grow  too 
many  stalks  and  result  in  a  poor  hill? — 
F.  D.,  New  York. 

HE  eye  at  the  seed  end  always  starts 
growth  first  in  a  healthy  potato.  When 
this  eye  starts  it  seems  to  stop  the  growth 
of  the  other  eyes.  It  does  not  matter, 
so  long  as  the  tuber  is  healthy,  how  many 
eyes  the  seed  piece  has.  There  will  not 
be  too  many  stalks  developed.  The  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  to  have  a  good  sized  seed 
piece,  about  two  ounces.  The  principal 
danger  from  the  use  of  small  seed  is  that 
the  tuber  is  likely  to  come  from  a  hill  that 
produces  nothing  but  small  seed. 


The  Dr.  Worcester  Peach 

Can  you  tell  us  something  about  the 
characteristics  of  the  Dr.  Worcester  peach. 
— A.  L.  W.,  New  York, 

E  referred  the  above  question  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Howe  of  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva  who  replied  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“The  Dr.  Worcester  peach  is  a  seed¬ 
ling  originated  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Worcester 
of  Middletown,  New  Jersey,  in  1895. 
The  variety  was  on  our  grounds  for 
some  years  and  have  consequently  com¬ 
pared  it  with  other  commercial  kinds. 
As  it  behaves  with  us,  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  faults  is  that  it  is  a  shy  bear¬ 
er.  With  us  they  are  not  as  large  as 


J.  H.  Hale.  It  is  a  peach  of  the  Craw¬ 
ford  type,  but  no  improvement  on  Late 
Crawford,  although  it  is  a  variety  of 
good  quality.  Judging  from  its  behavior 
under  our  conditions  we  can  not  recom¬ 
mend  it  very  highly  as  a  commercial 
variety.  It  may  do  much  better  else¬ 
where.” 


Automatic  Farm  Electric  Plants 

Are  the  new  automatic  farm  electric 
plants  as  satisfactory  as  the  storage  battery 
type? — D.  D.,  New  York. 

'  I  ’HE  automatic  plants  cost  less,  due  to 
the  fact  that  storage  batteries  are  not 
required.  They  apparently  are  very  satis¬ 
factory.  One  possible  disadvantage  is  the 
fact  that  the  engine  must  run  continually 
whenever  the  current  is  used.  It  is  of 
course  possible  to  install  the  plant  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  so  that  the  run¬ 
ning  of  the  engine  will  not  be  disturbing. 
Either  type  of  electric  light  plants  will 
give  good  service  if  given  reasonable  care. 

Tractor  Needs  Air  Cleaner 

IVE  your  tractor  clean  air,  says  Prof. 
E.  R.  Gross,  rural  engineer  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick.  “To  burn  a  gallon  of  gasoline  about 
( Continued  on  opposite  paae) 


County  Talks 

Monroe  County  Grows  Alfalfa 

rT',HE  intensive  campaign  method  of 
bringing  about  some  needed  change 
in  farm  practice  is  a  recent  development 
among  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York 
State.  This  focusing  of  attention  on  a 
particular  project  has  produced  results  i:i 
a  variety  of  campaigns.  One  of  the  most 
effective  projects  carried  out  by  the  Mon¬ 
roe  County  Farm  Bureau  using  campaign 
methods  established  267  successful  alfalfa 
seedings. 

A  survey  of  four  typical  communities 
in  the  general  crop  and  dairy  section  of  the 
county  disclosed  that  only  one  farm  in 
four  was  growing  alfalfa  with  any  degree 
of  success.  Two  farms  out  of  four  had 
tried  to  grow  the  crop  and  failed.  Most 
of  these  failures  it  was  learned  could 
have  been  avoided  if  proper  methods  had 
been  followed.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  fann¬ 
ers  visited  appreciated  the  value  of  alfalfa 
and  wanted  to  grow  it  but  were  dis¬ 
couraged  from  trying  because  of  their 
previous  attempts  or  the  failures  of  neigh¬ 
bors. 

When  these  facts  were  presented  to 
community  committees  over  the  county 
there  was  general  demand  that  an  organ¬ 
ized  effort  be  directed  toward  getting  more 
successful  alfalfa  seedings  established. 
Enough  alfalfa  hay  to  feed  the  cattle 
and  sheep  in  the  county  was  the  goal  set. 
A  slogan  contest  among  the  school  chil¬ 
dren  produced  the  slogan:  “Alfalfa  Acres 
Are  Money  Makers.” 

The  county  was  covered  with  a  program 
of  publicity  to  sell  the  idea  of  growing 
alfalfa  and  growing  it  the  Farm  Bureau 
way.  Alfalfa  meetings  were  held  in  most 
of  the  communities.  Nearly  200  mem¬ 
bers  who  wanted  and  needed  help  were 

enrolled.  . 

Professor  John  Barron,  alfalfa  specialist 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
county  agent,  visited  these  farms.  Sur¬ 
face  and  sub-soil  samples  were  taken  and 
tested  to  determine  the  lime  requirement. 
A  detailed  procedure,  covering  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  kind  of  seed,  inoculation  and  metlico 
of  soil  preparation  and  seeding  was 
worked  out  for  each  field.  These  recom¬ 
mendations  were  followed  in  90  per  cent 
of  the  cases.  Successful  seedings  where 
alfalfa  had  failed  or  had  never  been  at¬ 
tempted  was  the  result  in  most  cases.  The 
same  program  was  carried  through  wu 1 
170  cooperators  in  1925. 

EARL  MERRILL, 
Monroe  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Rochester,  N. 
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19,000  gallons  of  air  must  pass  through  the 
engine.  Under  field  conditions  this  air  may 
be  laden  with  dust.  The  dust  is  absorbed 
by  the  oil  on  piston  and  cylinder  walls  and 
grinds  out  rings,  pistons  and  cylinders.” 

“Little  wonder  then  that  the  rings  need 
replacing,  that  there  is  piston  slap  and 
that  compression  is  lacking.  Almost  any 
of  the  types  of  air  cleaners  used  on  garden 
or  field  tractors  remove  90  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  dust  from  the  air.  How 
foolish,  then,  to  discard  the  air  cleaner  as 
useless. 


Transplanting  Vegetable  Crops 

Will  better  results  come  from  transplant¬ 
ing  such  crops  as  celery  and  lettuce  twice? 
Does  the  breaking  of  their  roots  which 
comes  from  transplanting  make  them  grow 
faster?—  M.  H.,  New  York. 

IT  was  at  one  time  commonly  believed 
A  that  transplant  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  plants.  However  we  believe  that  ex¬ 
periments  have  shown  that  where  better 
crops  came  from  two  transplantings,  it  was 
shown  that  the  benefit  came  from  giving 


This  is  a  picture  of  Milford  Clark  of 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  a  fourteen  year  old  reader 
of  A.  A.  The  picture  was  sent  by  Mr.  G. 
H.  Weber  who  writes  as  follows: 

“I  am  enclosing  a  snapshot  of  Milford 
Clark  showing  a  fox  that  he  and  his  dog 
caught  last  February.  The  fox  and  the  dog 
had  a  fight  and  the  fox  got  a  bulldog  grip 
on  the  dog  and  wouldn't  let  go.  The  boy 
Jumped  on  the  back  of  the  fox  and  choked 
the  fox  to  death  with  his  bare  hands.” 


the  plants  more  room  rather  than  from 
the  transplanting  itself.  Better  plants  will 
be  grown  if  they  are  thinned  out  instead 
or  allowing  them  to  crowd  each  other  as 
is  so  often  done. 


What  Per  Cent  Oil  Sprays? 

What  percentage  of  oil  is  safe  to  use  In 
a  lubricating  oil  emulsion?— C.  D.,  New 
York. 

JT  is  stated  that  as  high  as  8%  lubri¬ 
cating  oil  emulsion  will  do  no  harm 
for  a  j'ear  or  two  as  a  dormant  spray 
but  it  is  not  advised  to  use  this  strength 
regularly.  2%  lubricating  oil  emulsion 
can  be  used  for  a  late  dormant  applica¬ 
tion.  The  emulsion  is  not  advised  at  all 
for  spraying  after  the  foliage  has 
appeared. 


Low  Tension  and  High  Tension 
Ignition 

What  Is  the  difference  between  a  low 
ensmn  and  high  tension  ignition  system, 
ana  how  can  one  recognize  which  system 
*s  used  on  an  engine. 

LOW  tension  system  is  one  in  which 
the  voltage  of  the  current  is  low,  and 
the  spark  will  not  jump  across  a  gap.  Such 
a  system  always  has  an\igniter  block  in¬ 
stead  of  a  spark  plug.  A  push  rod  makes 
contact  between  two  electrodes  inside  the 
cylinder,  and  when  they  are  separated,  the 
voltage  of  the  current  is  increased  tem¬ 
porarily  and  a  spark  jumps  across  the  gap. 

A  high  tension  ignition  system  always 
as  a  spark  plug,  and  the  distance  between 
hie  two  points  on  the  spark  plug  does  not 
change.  The  current  has  enough  voltage 
electromotive  force  or  tension  to  jump 
across  tie  gap. 
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At  LEFT:  Mowing  and  raking 
alfalfa  in  one  operation  with 
the  Farmall,  7 -ft.  Farmall 
mower,  and  combined  side  rake 
and  tedder.  An  ideal  combina¬ 
tion  for  speeding  up  operations 
and  improving  hay  quality. 


BELOW:  Raking  over  i 00  acres 
of  hay  a  day.  The  rakes  are 
dumped  by  trip  ropes.  This 
outfit  is  used  on  large  acreages 
and  is  considered  the  most 
economical  way  of  raking  hay. 


Modern  Haying 
Calls  for 
McCORMICK- 
DEERING 
Power  &  Hay  Tools 

THE  McCormick-Deering  dealer  has  much 
to  o2er  you  in  hay  tools  and  haying  methods 
that  turn  alfalfa  and  grass  into  the  greatest 
profit  in  the  least  time.  He  can  show  you  the 
new  Farmall  and  the  full  line  of  McCormick- 
Deering  Hay  Tools  that  work  with  it.  Or  he 
can  show  you  an  equally  complete  line  of 
horse-drawn  tools. 

Think  of  the  speed  with  which  the  Farmall 
operator  above  is  turning  alfalfa  into  crisp,  air- 
dried  hay.  Once  over  the  field  and  the  hay  is  ready 


Vi 
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for  the  mow  or  stack.  That’s  new  haying  efficiency. 

The  same  speed  and  efficiency  applies  to  every 
operation,  whether  you  favor  self-dump  rakes, 
combined  side  rakes  and  tedders,  or  sweep  rakes. 
Mowing,  raking,  stacking — all  are  speeded  up, 
resulting  in  money-saving  labor  economies  and 
hay  that  tops  the  list  in  feeding  and  market 
value.  We  assure  you  that  your  local  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  dealer  can  o2er  you  equipment 
that  will  completely  satisfy  you,  whether  you 
operate  your  farm  with  horses  or  power. 


International  Harvester  Company 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago, HI. 


McCORMICK  -  DEERING 

Tools 
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With  a  McCormick-Deering 
Tractor  or  Farmall  hooked  to 
the  rack  wagon  and  loader, 
the  hay  passes  from  windrow 
or  swath  to  the  load  in  quick 
time.  The  steady  forward 
speed,  up  hill  or  down,  is 
a  great  aid  to  the  man  on 
the  load. 


Traction  or  Power 

Do  the  biggest,  most  Important  job  In 
raising  field  crops  and  fruit.  Increase  yield 
50  to  200  per  cent.  Improve  quality.  Insure 
Investment  by  destroying  bugs,  prevent¬ 
ing  mold  and  blight. 

Traction  Sprayer  has  1, 2  or  3  nozzles  per 
row;  4, 6  or  more  rows  per  boom.  Wheels 
adjustable  to  width  of  rows.  60  to  100  gal. 
tanks.  Double  or  triple  action  pumps. 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users. 

Combination  and  Power  Sprayers  for 
orchards,  groves,  and  field  crops,  have  3 
cylinder  pump;  pressure  regulator;  2  H.P. 
Engine;  100  gal.  tank.  Develops  300  lbs. 
pressure  with  one  spray  gun  or  several 
spray  rods.  With  or  without  truck.  ' 

In  stock  near  yott.  Write  for 
Catalog  on  Eureka  Sprayers 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Box  817,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


eat  tip  Hour  profits 
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“Black  Leaf  40’*  is  the  world’s  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world's  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
ounty  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 
SPECIAL 

fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  or  eight  pound  balls  and  as  low 
as  11*4  cents  per  pound  in  quantities.  Best 
quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had'  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  swe  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Government  authorities  agree  that 
ensiling  of  corn  is  sure  death  to 
the  European  corn  borer. 

They  also  agree  that  silage  increases 
milk  yield,  as  numerous  tests  have 
shown. 

Build  a  Concrete  Silo 
Feed  Cattle  From 
It  All  Winter 

A  Concrete  silo  solves  the  winter 
feeding  problem,  especially  when 
drouth  makes  short  hay  crops. 

“Concrete  Silos,  Monolithic  and  Block”  tells 
the  whole  story.  Write  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 
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Fishkill 

Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

♦Fishkill  CoJantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 
Born  Nov.  29,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Columbia  Sir  May 
Born  Jan.  31,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  Feb.  12,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  Jan.  IS,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 
Born  Feb.  17,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 
Born  Feb.  12.  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Duke  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Veeman  Sir  May 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 

We  are  also— offering  from  select, 
well-bred 

HEIFER  CALVES 

♦♦Fishkill  Hudson  Colantha  DeKol 

Born  March  1,  1927 

♦♦Fishkill  Colantha  Dichter 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  DeKol  Hartog  Colantha 

Born  March  '6,  1927 


♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HEN¬ 
GERVELD  DEKOL. 

♦♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  INKA  DICHTER 
DEKOL. 


Old  Reliable  Cutter 

AH  steel  construction — no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running — low  speed — better 
ensilage — lifetime  service — sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes  :“Y our  8-12- 
16  Ross  Cutler  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  power  to  spare— filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter.”  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 


The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  “What  UsersSay.” 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 

387  Warder  St.,  SpringfieleJ,  Ohio 

Cribs — Brooder  Houses — Garages  —  Mills 

Wn—  IH1  ■I1BTI I  "Ml  II  mini  M  ■  Will . ft 


Our  New  Catalog 

Now  Ready  for  Mailing 

Illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of 
Dairy  Supplies  for  the  milk  producer. 
Send  for  copy  today. 

MOORE  BROS. 

Dept.  A.  Albany,  New  York 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms ,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  w-rite 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Ituisa 

over 


MINERAL^ 
.COMPOUND 


FOR 

Booklet 

Free _ _ _ _ _ _ 

S3. 25  Bos  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  mone  7 
back,  gl.l  0  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  F 
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Agreement  Made  to  Keep  Out  Western  Milk 

( Continued  from  page  3) 


pay  farmers  enough  to  cover  their  costs 
of  production  and  an  adequate  supply 
will  be  forthcoming. 

As  an  outcome  of  the  conference,  an 
informal  agreement  was  reached  that  the 
price  of  milk  would  be  advanced  during 
the  short  period  of  production  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Health  stated  that 
dealers  and  producers  would  be  given  one 
more  opportunity  to  provide  the  necessary 
quantity  of  milk  of  high  quality  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  present  New  York 
milk  shed. 

At  the  close  of  the  conference,  Dr. 
Harris  issued  the  following  statement: 

Commissioner  Harris’  Statement 

“Several  committees  representing  the 
dairy  farmers  in  the  present  milk  shed, 
as  well  as  committees  representing  the 
distributing  companies,  were  invited  to  the 
office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Health  on 
Friday  afternoon,  April  29th,  1927.  They 
were  apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  milk 
shortage  which  occurs  annually  during 
the  fall  and  early  winter  seasons  has  been 
growing  worse  from  year  to  year,  as  our 
population  increases  and  as  our  demands 
for  cream  for  sb-called  ‘luxury  purposes’ 
has  grown  greater.  The  representative 
committees  asked  to  be  given  one  more 
opportunity  to  prove  that  our  present  milk 
shed  is  capablfe  of  supplying  the  needs  of 
the  city  without  resort  to  bootleg  cream, 
which  has  made  up  the  deficiency  for 
years.  In  order  to  give  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  a  reasonable  guarantee  of  their 
ability  and  willingness  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  increase  the  supply  of  safe  milk 
within  the  present  milk  shed,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  milk  companies  which 
buy  the  dairy  farmers’  supply  agreed  to 
re-introduce  the  following  practice  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  dairy  farmers,  namely,  to 
inform  such  farmers,  in  advance,  during 
the  month  of  May,  what  they  will  pay 
the  farmers  for  the  milk  supplied  during 
the  period  of  shortage  in  the  coming  fall 
and  early  winter  months.  This  is  re¬ 
garded  by  those  who  have  studied  the  milk 
situation  closely,  as  a  most  important  in¬ 
centive  to  the  dairy  farmer  to  increase 
both  his  efficiency  and  equipment  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  larger  milk  supply. 

No  Extension  of  Milk  Shed 

Upon  the  basis  of  assurances  of  co¬ 
operation  given  by  these  respective  com¬ 
mittees  representing  the  distributors  and 
producers  respectively,  and  upon  definite 
promises  of  the  dairy  companies  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  of  milk  on  the  farms  by 
advance  assurances  to  the  dairy  farmers 
of  a  reasonable  return  the  Commissioner 
of  Health  promised  that  there  would  be 
no  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  milk  shed.  Those  present  also 
gave  assurances  that  every  effort  would 
he  made  to  increase  the  present  milk  sup¬ 
ply  and  improve  the  methods  of  breeding 
and  feeding  and  to  increase  the  size  and 
number  of  dairies  within  the  present  milk 
shed  boundaries.  It  was  made  clear  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Health  that  if  there 
was  evidence  early  next  fall  that  these 
promises  and  undertakings  were  not  pro¬ 
ducing  the  desired  results,  he  would  then 
feel  compelled  to  send  his  inspectors  into 
more  distant  territory,  even  to  the  West, 
to  make  sure  of  an  additional  safe  supply 
of  milk.  This  was  understood  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  who  were  as¬ 
sembled. 

Distant  Supply  Difficult  to  Inspect 

To  one  who  has  not  studied  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  procuring  the  three  million 
quarts  of  milk  per  day  necessary  to  supply 
the  people  of  the  City  of  New  York,  it 
would  seem  an  easy  and  logical  thing  to 
obtain  the  milk  from  any  distance  what¬ 
soever  in  order  to  insure  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply.  The  Health  Department,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  others  who  have  studied  the 
situation,  has  come  to  know  from  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  further  the  distance  of 
the  source  of  milk  supply,  the  greater  is 


the  difficulty  of  a  proper  inspection  and 
administrative  supervision,  and  the  greater 
the  cost  of  such  inspection  service.  An¬ 
other  difficulty  is  the  delay  in  transporta¬ 
tion  which  gives  the  bacteria,  that  are  al¬ 
ways  present  in  milk,  an  opportunity  to 
multiply  beyond  safe  limits.  Further  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  that  it  discourages  the 
dairymen,  whose  places  are  comparatively 
neai%  from  increasing  the  effort  and  in- 
vestment  necessary  to  supply  ■  the  con¬ 
stantly  growing  needs  of  our  community. 
It  is  recognized  that  as  a  result  of  going 
to  distant  places  for  our  milk  supply  we 
get  less  of  our  milk  supply  from  nearby 
places,  or,  in  other  words  we  dry  them  up 
as  a  source  of  supply  and  it  makes  it 
necessary  each  year  to  go  still  further 
afield  for  the  milk  that  we  need. 

On  the  other  hand  bootlegging  must 
stop.  The  present  experience  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  where  more  than  twenty-three  hun¬ 
dred  cases  of  typhoid  fever  developed  from 
a  milk  supply  that  was  not  properly  in¬ 
spected  and  made  safe  proves  that  we  can¬ 
not  endanger  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
people  of  our  city  by  allowing  milk  or 
cream  to  come  in  from  places  that  are 
not  inspected  and  approved  as  safe  sources 
of  supply.  This  action  puts  the  farmers, 
who  have  undertaken  to  supply  the  City 
of  New  York  with  milk,  to  the  test.  The 
next  months  will  show  whether  or  not  we 
can  depend  upon  the  present  sources  of 
supply  of  this  city.” 


A  Plan  to  Promote  the  Swine 
Industry 

By  R.  J.  Evans 

FEW  weeks  ago,  it  was  announced 
through  the  press  that  the  special 
swine  extension  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Swine  Growers’  Association;  R.  J. 
Evans,  Secretary  of  the  American  Duroc 
Jersey  Breeders’  Association,  and  Samuel 
R.  Guard,  formerly  Director  of  Informa¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  had  met  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  taken 
definite  steps  to  put  into  effect  a  swine 
extension  plan  which  was  acted  upon  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
At  the  Tama  meeting  the  writer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  temporary  Administrator  of  the 
plan  and  asked  to  carry  it  out  at  the 
cooperation  are  essential.  The  overhead 
earliest  possible  date. 

To  accomplish  this,  organization  and 
organization  for  such  a  program  need  not 
be  large.  In  addition  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  swine  research 
man  in  the  organization  who  will  compile 
and  interpret  all  available  information  per¬ 
taining  to  the  industry.  We  also  will  have 
to  engage  competent  publicity  services  to 
get  our  st.ory  to  the  people.  We  have 
a  story  and  the  public  wants  it. 

Work  Divided  Into  Councils 

Since  this  is  a  cooperative  program,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  it  managed  and  operated 
by  the  various  agencies  which  will  sup¬ 
port  and  profit  from  such  an  organization. 
The  controlling  organization  will  consist 
of  a  number  of  councils,  such  as  the  feed 
council,  the  various  packer  councils,  the 
pork  and  provisions  council,  the  exchange 
and  commission  council,  the  serum  council, 
the  college  and  experiment  station  council, 
the  breed  council,  press  council,  mineral 
feed  council,  etc.  The  chairmen  of  the 
various  councils  will  constitute  the  govern¬ 
ing  board,  which  is  to  select  the  perma¬ 
nent  administrator  and  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  plan.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  be 
made  an  educational  program  in  which 
not  only  the  press  will  be  employed,  but 
the  radio,  platform,  movies  and  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  any  other  educational  facilities 
which  may  be  available. 

The  Objects  of  the  Campaign 

The  objects  of  this  swine  extension 
compaign,  as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of 
these  working  on  it,  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(1)  To  promote  confidence  and  good- 
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From  the  day  you  receive  your 
silo,  and  quickly  and  easily  set 
it  up,  through  all  the  years  of  its 
use — the  Unadilla  is  a  depend¬ 
able  help.  Many  years  of  build¬ 
ing  silos  have  brought  the  Una¬ 
dilla  to  its  deserved  leadership. 

Its  continuous  door  front  al¬ 
lows  openings  at  the  level  of  the 
silage  where  the  feed  can  be 
shoved  out  instead  of  being 
laboriously  hand-forked  up  over 
the  door  and  braces. 

The  door  fasteners  form  a 
unique  ladder  that  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  safest,  most 
practical  silo  ladder  made. 
You  don’t  risk  your  life  when 
you  climb  this  ladder — it’s  as 
safe  as  your  front  stairs. 

Our  handsomely  illustrated  silo 
catalog  will  prove  very  valuable  to 
you.  Send  for  it  today — it’s  free.  In¬ 
quire  about  our  storage  tanljs,  vats 
and  water  tubs. 


UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec¬ 
tric  adds  a  charm 
to  churning  and 
brings  better  re¬ 
sults  in  butter 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning  of 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 

Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


fishkill  dekol  colantha  may 

—HAS  BEEN— 

SOLD 

Our  Latest  Chinese  Auction  has  resulted 
In  the  sale  of  this  richly  bred  young 
Holstein  Bull  to 

Mr.  Herman  P.  Schier 
of  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


Following  the  reduction  in  price  to  $200 
on  May  1  a  check  in  payment  for  the 
bull  was  received  from  Mr.  Schier. 


FISHKILL  FARMS, 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  JR.,  Owner 
Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y. 


will  among  producers  and  packers  and  the 
consuming  public. 

(2)  To  picture  accurately  the  com¬ 
petition  in  the  livestock  markets. 

(3)  To  improve  the  quality  of  the  hogs 
being  grown  for  market. 

(4)  To  reduce  the  cost  of  pork  pro¬ 
duction  through  regionally  standardized 
methods  of  feeding,  breeding  and  manage¬ 
ment.. 

(5)  To  insure  stabilization  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  avoid  violent  and  disastrous 
periods  of  over-  and  under-production. 

(6)  To  increase  the  consumption  of 
pork  and  pork  products. 

(7)  To  encourage  constant  immuniza¬ 
tion  and  end  general  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera. 

(8)  To  reduce  packer  losses  through 
the  production  of  clean,  healthy  hogs. 

(9)  To  reduce  shipping  losses  through 
education. 

(10)  To  organize,  unify,  standardize, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  industry. 

We  recognize  fully  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  money  to  carry  out  this  program.  It 
is  proposed,  therefore,  to  finance  this 
program  through  an  equitable  distribution 
of  costs  among  the  agencies  which  would 
benefit  directly  from  such  a  plan  and 
whose  prosperity  depends  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  swine  industry.  I  bespeak  the 
earnest  cooperation  of  every  person 
sincerely  interested  in  advancing  this  sec¬ 
tor  of  the  live  stock  industry.  I  have  con¬ 
sented  to  serve  as  temporary  administra¬ 
tor  through  the  organization  period  with¬ 
out  salary.  My  associates,  likewise.  We 
even  pay  our  own  expenses.  If  anyone 
has  any  kick  on  our  methods  or  progress 
so  far,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

I  believe  in  the  hog.  I  seek  to  leave 
a  unified  industry  as  the  enduring  monu¬ 
ment  of  a  life-time’s  connection  with 
swine  improvement.  Who  will  help? 


Blind  Staggers  in  Sheep 

DLIND  Staggers  in  sheep,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  grub  in  the  head  is  caused 
by  a  fly  that  deposits  a  small  grub  in  the 
nostril  of  the  sheep.  These  grubs  crawl 
up  into  the  vasal  sinuses  which  are  small 
cavities  in  the  skull  bones.  Once  they  are 
established  there  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  dislodge  them. 

The  best  protection  is  to  keep  the  sheep’s 
nose  covered  with  pine  tar  which  repels 
the  fly.  Sheep  will  keep  their  own  noses 
covered  if  they  are  salted  in  a  trough  4 
inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep  in  which 
the  sides  are  smeared  with  tar.  Tar 
should  be  applied  to  the  trough  once  every 
ten  days  during  July  and  August. 


1926  Prices  for  Holsteins 

DUREBRED  Holstein  Cattle  sold  better 
in  1926  than  they  did  in  1925.  At 
the  same  time  a  smaller  per  cent  of  ani¬ 
mals  sold  brought  less  than  $50  and  a 
smaller  per  cent  wrere  sold  for  more  than 
$250.  The  following  figures  were  recently 
published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture.  They  cover  reports  from 
about  12%  of  the  purebred  Holsteins  sold 
and  are  believed  to  be  fairly  representa¬ 
tive. 

COMPARATIVE  PER  CENT  OF  SALES 
OF  PUREBRED  HOLSTE I N  -  FRE I S I  AN 
CATTLE  1923-1926,  BY  PRICE 
RANGES 


Year 

Below  $50 

$50  to  $250 

$250 

and  above 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

1923 

11.2 

69.3 

19.5 

1924 

18.5 

73.5 

8.0 

1925 

19.0 

73.2 

7.8 

1926 

1.4 

92.7 

5.9 

Lime  for  Dairy  Cows 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  much  lime 
to  feed  cows?” — D.  C.,  New  York. 

'  I  'HE  common  method  of  feeding  ground 
limestone  to  cattle  is  to  mix  twenty 
pounds  of  finely  ground  limestone  with 
each  ton  of  concentrated  feed.  Quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  commercial  daify  mixtures  mixes 
this  amount  of  limestone  with  their  feed. 
In  case  you  home  mix  the  ration,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  that  you  mix  this  amount  of 
fine  ground  limestone  with  it. 


(9)  523 

SB 


650,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

De  Laval  Milkers  now 
in  their  eleventh  year 
of  use. 

3.  63.87%  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users 
say  it  agrees  with  their 
cows.* 

5.  99.4%  of  the  users 
say  they  get  as  much 
or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  in  production  per 
cow  reported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users  say 
their  De  Laval  is  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count 
of  all  reporting,  14,542 
—  68%  report  counts 
of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  96.45%  of  De  Laval 
users  say  their  milker 
is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 

*Based  oa  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

De  Laval  Milkers 


The  De  Laval  Milker 
as  an  Investment 

/~\F  MORE  than  1800  users  who 
^  answered  a  questionnaire  con¬ 
cerning  their  experience  with  the 
De  Laval  Milker  96.45  per  cent  say 
that  their  milker  is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good”  investment,  as 
compared  with  other  farm  equipment 
they  own. 

Users  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  say 
that  years  of  continuous,  satisfactory 
service  have  made  their  milkers  one 
of  the  most  dependable  and  valuable 
pieces  of  equipment  on  the  farm. 

Money  invested  in  the  De  Laval 
Milker  pays  high  dividends  in  in¬ 
creased  profits,  time  and  labor  saved; 
beneficial  effect  on  cows,  a  better 
product  and  easier,  pleasanter  work. 

See  your  De  Laval  Agent  or  write 
for  full  information. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Bivd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  Street 


LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS 


THE  LOGICAL  TIME 

C 

To  Improve  a  Dairy  Herd 

’  Spring-  is  the  best  time  to  improve  your  dairy  herd  for. 

young  stock  grows  rapidly  and  mature  cows  thrive. 

J 

f/rn 

The  Jersey  breed  has  a  special  appeal  for  the  dairyman 
because  she  produces  the  highest  quality  milk  at  a  low  feed 
d  cost.  Purebred  foundation  stock  can  still  be  purchased  at 
¥  very  reasonable  prices.  Improve  your  herd  by  adding 
some  choice  individuals  now. 

w  1 1 

Further  information  and  assistance  in  locating  stock  will  be 

supplied  without  cost  to  you.  Write  us  today. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  Dept.  E 

324  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

/  V  £  j 

- - 

ffJv  The  ability  to 
fr  produce  large  healthy  calves 
each  year  is  an  established  Hoi- 
steincharacteristic.  Holstein  calves 
are  easily  raised  and  surpluses  may 
be  profitably  vealed  at  early  ages. 
Write  for  literature 
Extension  Service - 


tSjfe  _ 

HOLSTEINI^FRIESIAH 


Association  si  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


FORGE  HILL  FARM  GUERNSEYS 

Bull  calves  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  May  Rose  breeding 

Herd  Accredited 

NEWBURGH,  R.  D.  3.  NEW  YORK 


FEEDING  PIGS 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 


7  weeks  old  . .  .$5.75 

8  to  10  weeks  old  . 6.00 


Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  on  your  approval,  no 
charge  for  shipping  crates. 

r.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


WOTf  Plan  t0  make  3  daY  of  an<!  Tisit 

UiCAl  uUfludy  Bar  Nome  Ranch,  Milking  Shorthorn 
Herd.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


"COR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0ViWfivATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
a  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  cau 
return  the- pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 


ccrmiur  mC’C  P®R  SALE— Either  Chester  and 
I* tijllinu  li«D  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST,,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cros», 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  No  charge  fop 
crating  or  shipping.  Ail  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  I>.  to  you 
on  approval.  W'e  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
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Car  owners  expect  more 
from  Kellys -and  they  get  it ! 


MORE  people  are  buying  Kelly-Springfield  tires 
this  year  than  in  any  year  during  the  com¬ 
pany’s  history. 

The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  tires  Kelly  is 
building  today  are  by  far  the  best  that  ever  have 
come  out  of  the  Kelly  factory.  This  statement  is 
not  mere  talk;  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  as  thousands 
of  tire  buyers  can  testify. 

Car  owners  have  learned  to  expect  more  from 
Kellys,  and  they  are  getting  it — this  year  to  an 
even  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

Yet  Kelly-Springfields  don’t  cost  any  more  than 
most  other  tires. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 

If  17 1  f  \I  SPRINGFIEID  rgf  f  H  ¥?  €. 

HELM  balloon!  imO 


Used  All 
Over  the  World 


I  GUARANTEE  the  Witte  Engine  to  do  the 
work  of  3  to  5  hired  hands  and  to  save  YOU 
one  half  the  time,  labor  and  cost  of  any  job 
on  your  place.  It  will  increase  your 
profits  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Used  all 
over  the  world — Guaranteed  for  a  Lifetime! 

Small  EASY  Payments! 

With  my  liberal  EASY  Terms  the  WITTE  Engine 
will  pay  for  itself!  Runs  on  ANY  fuel.  Big  surplus 
of  power.  Starts  right  off  at  40  degrees  below  zero. 
Barts  INTERCHANGEABLE.  4  Cycle,  throttling 
governor,  valve-in-head  motor  type.  Semi -steel 
construction.  Comes  completely  equipped  with 
WICO  magneto.  B0  NEW  features.  Small  Easy 
Payments.  No  interest.  Write  for  new  FREE  book. 
Sizes  1 to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also  3-in-l  Saw  Riga 
and  Pump  Outfits.  Get  my  unheard  of  Lifetime 
GUARANTEE.  Write  TODAY. 

Wiite  Engine  Works,  Dept.  18-05 

Witte  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Empire  Bldg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


50  NEW  Features! 


>  Mi 


“There’s  a  Witte  Engine 
for  every  farm  job” 

V  \H  h.p.  to  30h.p  engines  J. 

Pumping  Outfits— 3-in  1  Saw>M 
WMiS.  Rig,  Log  and  Tree  >^|i j 
■sHBig^^Saw,  etc. 
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To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

“I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist” 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14,  1927 

The  Rains  Descended  and  the  Floods  Came 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


fercnt  great  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
such  as  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  usually 
come  into  this  great  trough  at  different 
times,  and  this  last  month  was  probably 
the  only  time  in  our  recorded  history 
when  the  flood  from  a  dozen  great  rivers 
passed  in  at  once.  This  year  it  rained 
all  over  thirty  states  at  the  same  time.  In 
result  this  flood  has  raised  the  river  two 
to  three  feet  above  any  known  flood  level, 
so  that  the  volume  of  water  is  too  great 
for  some  parts  of  the  trough. 

“Thus  every  weak  point  in  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  levees  is  searched  out 
by  the  swirling  water  pressing  for  out¬ 
let.  These  levees,  which  are  the  defense 
of  thousands  of  homes,  were  built  to  give 
a  margin  of  a  foot  or  two  above  the  high¬ 
est  previous  flood.  The  building  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  levees  made  of  dirt  and 
30  feet  and  more  in  height  is  a  herculean 
and  costly  business,  which  has  taken  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  and  years  of  work.  It 
was  thought  that  a  factor  of  safety  of  a 
foot  or  two  above  the  highest  o*  former 
floods  was  ample.  Yet  it  has  not  been 
enough  to  give  security  against  this  flood 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  two  to  three  feet 
above  all  history.  But  all  along  the  levees 
a  gigantic  battle  is  in  progress  to  raise 
them  before  the  crest  is  reached.  **** 

Battle  Passes  Southward 

“In  the  miles  of  river  below  Vicks¬ 
burg  which  has  not  yet  been  reached  by 
the  crest  of  the  flood  the  battle  to  control 
from  breaks  in  the  levees  is  still  on. 

“At  the  great  city  of  New  Orleans 
500,000  people  live  below  the  level  of  the 
river.  But  their  safety  has  been  prac¬ 
tically  assured  by  a  cut  in  the  levee  just 
below  the  city  at  a  point  where  a  part 
of  the  river  can  be  diverted  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Thereby  a  monumental 
catastrophe  to  that  city  has  been  averted. 

“But  the  influence  of  this  cut  in  the 
levees  on  the  flood  spends  Itself  a  few 
miles  above  the  city,  and  there  is  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  relief  in  this  same  fashion 
to  scores  of  thousands  in  farms  and  vill¬ 
ages  in  southern  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 
Their  only  protection  is  that  the  levees 
shall  be  built  higher  and  before  the  flood 
crest  reaches  them. 

All  Ask  “Will  the  Levees  Hold?” 

“The  question  in  the  mind  of  every  man 
in  these  districts  tonight  is,  ‘Will  the 
levees  hold  against  the  approaching  crest?’ 

“The  United  States  engineers  and  the 
local  communities  have  thousands  of  men 
strung  mile  upon  mile  working  in  long 
strings  like  ants  piling  the  levees  higher 
and  higher.  Everything  humanly  possible 
is  being  done  by  men  of  magnificent  cour¬ 
age  and  skill.  It  is  a  great  battle  against 
the  incoming  rush,  and  in  every  home 
behind  the  battle  line  there  is  apprehen¬ 
sion  and  anxiety.*** 

“We  receive  constant  suggestion  that 
all  the  people  behind  the  threatened  lines 
should  be  moved  out  in  advance.  But 
people  do  not  and  cannot  surrender  their 
crops,  their  cattle,  their  homes,  until  the 
battle  is  lost.  We  cannot  order  them  to 
leave  for  we  must  not  impose  the  suffer¬ 
ing  which  is  inseparable  from  abandon¬ 
ment  of  everything  they  hold  dear  until 
the  battle  is  lost. 

Forces  of  Relief  Ready 

“But  if  our  engineers  should  fail  in 
the  fight  at  any  section  to  hold  the  lines, 
the  forces  of  relief  are  tonight  mobilised 
for  instant  action  at  every  point.*** 

“Thousands  more  must  be  moved  to 
high  ground  to  be  placed  in  great  camps 
to  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered,  safeguarded 
in  health  and  ultimately  resettled  in  life. 
The  organization  is  ready  for  any  event 
and  we  shall  have  a  great  increase  of  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  charity  of  the  nation.  But, 
as  I  have  said,  the  story  of  what  this 
slowly  moving  flood  crest  will  bring  can¬ 
not  be  known  for  another  week,  but  we 
do  know  what  lies  in  the  track  behind 
it. 

“Today  some  3,000  are  homeless  in  each 
of  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and 
20,000  or  30,000  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 


One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  are 
flooded  in  Arkansas  and  150,000  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Some  thousand  of  them  still 
cling  to  the  upper  floors  of  their  flooded 
villages,  thousands  have  been  collected  in 
camps  upon  the  tops  of  the  levees  and 
other  thousands  in  camps  upon  high 
ground.*** 

“Even  if  the  flood  be  not  extended  by 
the  breaking  of  more  levees  the  calamity 
is  an  appalling  one.  These  hundreds  of 
thousands  must  not  alone  receive  food, 
clothing,  shelter  and  medical  attention  but 
they  must  be  restarted  in  life  again. 
Houses,  furniture,  implements,  seed,  food 
for  animals  must  be  found  after  the  crisis 
is  passed^ 

“The  people  of  the  South  are  giving 
and  giving  again.  They  are  not  rich. 
Many  villages  and  towns  have  had  their 
populations  doubled  by  destitute  refugees. 
Their  resources  are  exhausted  with  this 
the  first  week.  They  have  already  given 
more  than  any  of  our  Northern  neigh¬ 
bors  will  ever  be  called  upon  to  give.  Six 
millions  of  acres  of  land  have  already 
been  flooded.  Over  $200,000,000  damage 
has  already  been  done.  The  cattle  and 
mules  have  been  drowned  by  the  thou¬ 
sands  and  the  seed  has  been  swept  away. 
The  land  in  the  flooded  districts  will  be 
under  water  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
The  camps  must  'be  maintained  for  that 
time.  Immediately  the  land  is  drained 
planting  must  be  done  again.*** 

Asks  for  Increased  Support 

“No  man  can  charge  the  fate  of  these 
unfortunate  people  to  any  failure  upon 
their  own  part.  Their  burden  is  an  appeal 
to  the  charity  of  their  countrymen.  Our 
country  has  been  greatly  blessed  by  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  More  millions  of  our  homes 
tonight  rest  without  fear  of  the  health 
and  life  of  our  little  ones  than  in  any 
nation  in  the  world.  But  a  catastrophe 
has  come  to  the  people  of  our  South. 

“We,  the  American  people,  have  created 
a  great  national  organization  that  should 
ever  be  ready  for  great  emergencies.  The 
American  National  Red  Cross  is  that  or¬ 
ganization.  And  this,  your  organization, 
is  doing  its  duty  effectively  and  efficiently. 
It  is  your  hand  carrying  out  the  will  of 
your  great  heart.  It  asks  you  to  enlarge 
your  support  that  it  shall  not  fail.” 

All  relief  for  flood  sufferers  is  in 
charge  of  the  Red  Cross.  If  you  can 
possibly  spare  even  a  few  cents,  give  it 
to  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  im¬ 
mediately  or,  if  you  wish,  send  it  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  we  will 
turn  it  over  to  the  Red  Cross  with  your 
name. 


The  consumption  of  lumber  will  become 
greater  rather  than  less,  thus  insuring  an 
increasing  market  for  timber.  At  the 
present  time  nine-tenths  of  our  lumber  is 
being  furnished  by  land  owners  in  distant 
states,  while  our  timberlands  are,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  being  neglected  and  abused. — New 
Jersey  Agr.  Expt.  Station. 

- - - - - 


miles  today,  ma'am! 

Lady— Splendid !  You  really  must  push 
on  and  try  to  make  a  record! 

— London  Opinion. 
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The  Oldest  A.A.  Reader 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

-was  born  in  1850  and  we  still  have  two 
bound  volumes  of  the  paper,  beginning 
with  September  1856,  which  belonged  to 
my  father,  Curtis  Thurston.  It  was  one 
of  his  favorite  papers  and  has  been  in  our 
home  almost  continuously  ever  since.  It 
now  comes  in  the  name  of  my  son,  H.  O. 
Thurston  with  subscription  paid  up  to 
July  1932. 

I  like  it  because  it  really  helps  the 
farmer  solve  his  problems  and  always  has 
up-to-date  suggestions.  Another  good 
feature  is  the  exposing  of  fraudulent  ad¬ 
vertising.  One  always  feels  safe  in 
answering  any  advertisements  printed 
therein.  May  it  have  many  more  years 
of  prosperity! — Joseph  S.  Thurston, 
Athens,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Fifty-Two  “Chestnuts”  a  Year 

T  FIRST  read  the  Agriculturist  in  1864. 
-*•  My  grandfather  took  it  and  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  I  could  read  it  at 
the  age  of  five. 

I  also  read  an  old  copy  of  the  Genesee 
Fanner  which  my  mother  treasured  and 
probably  kept  until  she  died  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  I  first  subscribed  for  the 
A. A.  in  1883  and  have  not  been  without 
it  since.  I  like  the  way  it  takes  up  farm 
problems  and  caters  to  the  farmer’s  needs ; 
I  like  its  clean  advertising  and  its  moral 
tone;  its  insurance,  the  way  it  tackles 
frauds  and  insecure  investments,  the  way 
it  takes  hold  of  farm  legislation,  its  fight 
against  the  milk  barons.  Then,  too,  it 
gives  us  a  bit  of  choice  fun  every  week 
and  all  for  the  modest  price  of  a  cent  and 
a  quarter;  why,  the  fifty-two  good  laughs 
a  year  are  worth  more  than  a  hundred 
visits  from  the  doctor  at  two  to  four  dol¬ 
lars  a  visit. 

I’ve  been  thinking  that  each  subscriber 
should  get  a  new  one,  to  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  old  A.A.  Now  Mr. 
Editor  get  busy;  call  in  the  circulation 
manager  and  give  us  a  special  rate  for 
two  new  subscribers  to  be  paid  out  of 
our  own  funds.  Come  on  folks  lets 
double  the  circulation  of  our  old  friend 
the  A.A.— W.  B.  Sutton,  Wyoming,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Father  a  Soldier  in  Mexican 
War 

TT  was  way  back  in  1864  when  I 
A  first  had  the  American  Agriculturist 
to  read.  Books  were  not  very  plentiful  in 
many  homes  in  those  days,  and  magazines 
and  papers  were  not  either.  How  I  did 
long  for  a  good  library. 

The  American  Agriculturist  seems 
now  like  an  old  friend  to  me  and  although 
I  have  not  read  it  continually  since  1864, 
from  time  to  time  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  read  it.  My  father  was  a  soldier  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  received  for  bounty 
many  acres  of  land  in  the  West.  That 
lapd  he  exchanged  for  an  estate  known  as 
the  Old  Hudson  property  so  my  early 
girlhood  was  spent  there.  That  place  had 
a  wonderful  fine  old  house,  with  a  large 
hall  and  winding  staircase,  and  fireplaces. 
There  was  a  splendid  orchard,  and  there 
were  cherry  trees  and  pear  trees  and  many 
chestnut  trees.  With  this  property  went, 
as  was  the  old  time  custom,  a  seat  in  the 
church  and  many  a  Sunday  afternoon  I 
spent  learning  my  seven  Bible  verses  to 
repeat  at  Sunday  School  after  the  church 
service. 

There  was  a  creek,  too,  below  the  or¬ 
chard  which  was  my  delight  and  I  had 
a  playhouse  right  in  the  middle  of  it  on 
a  large  flat  rock.  There  I  used  to  draw 
pictures  on  the  flat  stones  but  the  cows 
and  the  sheep  were  far  from  being  as  fine 
as  those  in  the  Agriculturist  from  which 
I  took  most  of  my  patterns.  That  farm 
seemed  to  be  in  the  center  of  nowhere, 
or  as  we  used  to  say,  “ten  miles  from  a 
lemon”.  The  only  educational  advantage 
was  a  district  school  about  two  miles 
distant.  There  I  wrote  my  first  poem 
and  read  it  for  a  school  composition.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  in  a  paper.  Near 
the  schoolhouse  was  a  post  office.  There 
Was  no  store.  The  post  office  was  kept 
>n\  a  shoe  shop  by  an  old  man  whom  we 


n 


of  the 

* 'Second 
Sole  ” . 


INFERIOR  quality  often  hides 
behind  a  mask  of  mere  surface 
goodness. 

For  example,  a  shoe  has  two 
soles.  But  do  you  ever  ask,  do 
you  ever  stop  to  think — “What  is 
behind  the  outer  sole?  What  is 
the  second  sole?” 

We  cut  apart  several  shoes  that 
looked  like  Ward’s— shoes  made 
to  sell  for  25  cents  less.  The 
second  sole  was  made  of  leather 
that  cost  20  cents  per  pair.  When 
the  first  sole  is  worn  out,  the 
second  sole  will  “disappear”  with 
a  few  days 9  wear . 

Ward’s  second  sole  is  made  of 
45  cent  leather  — as  sturdy  and 
strong  and  long-wearing  as  the 
outer  sole. 

The  price  of  the  inferior  shoes 
is  seemingly  lower  than  Ward’s. 
A  quarter  can  be  saved  in  cash, 


but  at  a  loss  of  two  dollars  in 
serviceability . 

At  Ward’s  “we  never  sacrifice 
quality  to  make  a  seemingly  low 
price.”  For  fifty-five  years  this 
has  been  the  Golden  Rule  policy 
back  of  every  article  we  have  sold. 

We  do  not  adulterate,  “skimp,” 
or  use  inferior  substitutes  to  take 
a  few  cents  off  the  price . 

Ward’s  prices  are  as  low  as  reli¬ 
able  merchandise  can  be  sold— 
always.  And  no  merchandise 
power  in  the  world  can  buy  at 
lower  prices  than  Ward’s! 

Over  60  million  dollars  in 
cash  is  used  to  buy  goods  in  the 
largest  quantities  to  secure  low 
prices.  But  we  never  make  a  price 
a  few  cents  lower  by  sacrificing 
service  and  your  satisfaction. 

A  Price  too  low— -makes  the 
Cost  too  great . 


Use  Your  Ward  Catalogue  for  Greater  Savings 


Chicago  Kansas  City  St.  Paul  Baltimore  Portland,  Ore.  Oakland,  Calif.  Fort  Worth 


called  Uncle  Sam.  He  mended  boots  and 
shoes  and  also  made  some  to  sell,  and 
kept  second  hand  magazines  and  candy, 
large  round  gray-colored  Jackson  balls 
that  we  eagerly  bought  with  our  pennies. 
The  post  office  boxes  were  just  square 
wooden  places  with  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  on  them,  so  all  the  surnames  com¬ 
mencing  with  A  had  one  box  and  those 
beginning  with  B  had  another  and  so  on 
through.  When  school  was  out  for  night, 
we  all  rushed  down  and  crowded  into  the 
post  office  until  Uncle  Sam  exasperated 
with  so  much  racket  declared  he  would 
sew  our  mouths  up  with  his  awl  and  so 
he  got  rid  of  us. 

I  was  a  great  reader  and  three  not  very 
thick  papers  were  not  enough  for  me  so 
whenever  I  could  scrape  up  five  cents  I 
persuaded  my  younger  brother  to  ride 
down  to  Uncle  Sam’s  and  buy  me  a 
Harper’s  magazine.  When  I  was  about 


fifteen,  my  father  decided  to  change  his 
business  so  our  family  moved  into  a  large 
village  and  there  I  attended  an  academy, 
but  you  may  be  sure  I  never  forgot  those 
early  days  spent  on  the  old  Hudson  farm 
or  the  friendly  face  of  the  American 
Agriculturist — Ida  L.  Morton,  South 
Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


Mortar  for  Chimney 

Please  let  me  know  how  to  make  good 
mortar  for  making  a  small  brick  chim¬ 
ney."’ — G.  J. 

EJ'ARMERS  Bulletin  1230 — “Chimneys 
1  and  Fireplaces”  recommends  that  mortar 
used  for  chimney  construction  should  be 
made  of  one  bag  of  Portland  cement  and 
25  pounds  (one-half  bag)  of  hydrated 
lime  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  to  which 
should  be  added  three  times  its  volume 
(about  four  cubic  feet)  of  clean  sand, 
with  just  enough  water  to  make  it  work 


easily  under  the  trowel.  If  dry  hydrated 
lime  is  not  available,  one-half  cubic  foot 
of  well  slaked  lime  putty  may  be  sub- 
stituted  for  it.  Copies  of  this  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  on  request  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington* 
D.  G— I.  W.  D. 


Building  A  Cistern 

We  wish  to  build  a  cistern  under  the 
porch.  How  can  we  protect  It  so  It  will 
not  freeze  during  xhe  winter. 

A  CISTERN  located  under  the  porch 
would  be  more  or  less  sheltered  any¬ 
way.  I  should  think  if  you  had  the  top 
of  the  cistern  one  foot  below  ground,  you 
would  not  be  bothered,  or  if  you  didn’t 
wish  it  covered  with  earth,  put  the  top 
two  feet  below  ground  and  in  the  fall  fill 
it  over  the  top  with  two  feet  of  leaves 
or  straw.  Either  installation  should  pro¬ 
tect  the  cistern  satisfactorily. — F.  S.  B. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Bastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201 -2 10  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
c,ass  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  - $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.15 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ,.  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
8  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.30  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May,  1926, 
yvas  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

The  above  prices  in  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
finaj  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  x  and 
$1.62  for  Class’ 2. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  WORK¬ 
ING  LOWER 

CREAMERY  .  May  4, 

SALTED  May  3  Apr.  26  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .45%-46  48  -48%  40  -40% 

Extra  (92  sc)  45  -  -47'/*.  39%- 

84-91  score  ..40  -44%  44%-47  35'/2-39 

Lower  G’ds  .  .38  -39  43%-44  34%-35 

The  butter  market  is  continuing  to  work 
to  lower  levels.  Fortunately  the  change 
is  taking  place  without  any  severe  hard¬ 
ship  to  business.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  we  were  on  an  entirely  too  high  a 
level  for  the  season  of  the  year.  Chicago 
has  been  considerably  under  New  York 
and  with  the  approach  of  the  grass  sea¬ 
son  it  is  to  be  expected  that  prices  would 
recede.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  slipped  back  from  2  to  2}4 c  from 
last  week  we  are  still  5F2C  above  last 
year’s  prices. 

At  the  close  of  the  week  ending  April 
30th  the  market  was  in  a  very  firm  po¬ 
sition  and  when  it  opened  on  May  2nd 
there  were  some  who  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  decline  had  been  too  sharp.  On 
Tuesday,  the  3rd,  there  was  a  temporary 
shortage  and  for  a  while  it  was  thought 
that  prices  would  react.  However,  more 
stock  arrived  and  the  trade  was  satisfied 
to  continue  on  the  present  levels. 

In  view  of  the  critical  condition  of  the 
market,  buyers  are  naturally  reluctant  to 


Once  Used  Second-band 

EGG  CASES 

30-Dozen  size  with  Flats, 
Fillers  and  Lids.  Carriers  for 
both  Peaches  and  Tomatoes. 
Berry  crates,  Hampers,  Baskets 
and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Containers.  New  and 
Second-hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 
EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 

152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

122  Acres,  $3000  House,  Equipt. 
$40  Weekly  Income — All  $3800 

Near  splendid  Ashing,  markets  at  door,  handy  town;  esti¬ 
mated  250,000  ft.  timber,  25  cars  mine  props;  50  acres 
coop  crop  land,  25-eow  spring  watered  pasture,  95  nice 
fruit  trees;  good  6-room  house,  beautiful  river  view,  A-l 
farm  bldgs.  If  settled  soon,  price  only  $3800,  including 
good  team,  4  cows,  sow  &  pigs,  poultry.  Implements,  about 
32  acres  corn,  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  buckwheat  going  in 
besides  hay;  part  eash.  Don’t  spent  years  in  regret, 
«ome  see  this  today.  Details  pg.  89  big  illus.  Spring  Cat¬ 
alog.  Free.  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave„  New 
York  City. 


take  any  more  than  immediate  trade  needs. 
No  one  is  anticipating  any  future  require¬ 
ments.  In  order  to  keep  stocks  moving 
the  chain  stores  have  started  a  drive  by 
offering  butter  bargains.  At  first  there 
was  not  much  response  but  as  we  go  to 
press  the  indications  are  that  this  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  have  an  effect.  This  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  increased  receipts,  many  of  which 
have  been  coming  out  of  the  south  and 
southwest. 

Production  is  on  the  increase  and  al¬ 
ready  we  are  hearing  complaints  of  grassy 
and  garlicy  flavor.  As  a  result  receivers 
are  extremely  cautious  in  making  deals 
and  there  is  a  great  call  for  official  in¬ 
spection. 

MORE  FRESH  CHEESE 
ARRIVING 


STATE 

FLATS 

May  3 

Apr.  26 

May  4, 
1926 

Fresh  Fancy  .. 

_ 22-22/2 

23- 

-20 

Fresh  Av’ge  .  . . 

#  # - 

— 

18%-19 

Held  Fancy  . . 

_ 27-28 

27-28 

26  -28 

Held  Av’ge  .... 

....25-26/2 

25-26/z 

25  -26 

Cheese  production  is  on  the  increase. 
The  New  York  market  is  apparently  not 
ready  for  much  of  an  increase  for  trade 
is  slow  on  new  and  fresh  goods.  On  con¬ 
trast  to  this  condition,  western  New  York 
is  actually  above  par  with  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  district.  Keen  competition  for  stock 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  prices  considerably  above  prompt 
selling  prices  here. 

The  New  York  market  is  more  interested 
in  the  better  qualities  of  old  cheese,  sup¬ 
plies  of  which  are  short  of  those  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  a  year  ago.  In  view 
of  the  freer  supplies  and  nothing  more 
than  a  moderate  inquiry,  prices  have 
shown  an  easier  trend.  Undoubtedly  the 
butter  market  has  also  had  some  effect 
on  the  cheese  dealers. 

MEDIUM  GRADE  EGGS  EASIER 


NEARBY 

WHITE 

May  3 

Apr. 

26 

May  4, 
1926 

Selected  Extras 

31 

-33 

31 

-33 

37-38 

Extra  Firsts  ... 

.29 

-30 

-30 

36- 

Av’ge  Extras  . . . 

.28 

-28'  2 

28' 

?-29 

34-35 

Firsts  . 

.26' 

2  -  27 \  2 

27 

-28 

32-33 

Gathered  . 

.26 

-28% 

26 

-29 

30-34 

Pullets  . 

.23 

-25 

23 

-25 

30-30! 2 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 

.28 

-32 

28 

-32 

35-37 

proved  where  colored  stock  is  concerned. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  selling  anywhere  from  43  to  48c. 
Fancy  large  Rocks  would  undoubtedly 
bring  50c  if  they  were  here  but  none  have 
been  received. 

Leghorns  on  the  other  hand  are  not 
doing  a  bit  better  than  they  were  last 
week.  Small  stock  of  chippy  size  finds 
it  difficult  to  bring  more  than  20c  a  pound. 
Good  size  Leghorns  weighing  over  a 
pound  and  a  half  have  been  selling  readily 
at  35c.  Those  from  a  pound  to  a  pound 
and  a  half,  have  been  selling  anywhere 
from  25  to  30c  with  lighter  Weights  20c 
and  under.  ^ 

The  whole  trend  of  the  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  is  not  extremely  good.  It  seems  to  be 
downward.  The  trouble  is  there  is  more 
live  poultry  in  the  country  than  the  mar¬ 
ket  actually  demands.  We  have  been  ex¬ 
pecting  this  for  a  high  egg  market  such 
as  we  have  had  for  the  last  couple  of 
years  is  bound  to  cause  a  reaction  such  as 
has  set  in.  Naturally  the  thing  for  the 
nearby  man  to  do  is  to  cut  corners  where- 
ever  he  can  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
production  at  the  lowest  cost  figure  and 
ship  only  quality  stock. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

The  grain  markets  have  shown  a 
marked  upward  trend.  Foreign  buying 
of  wheat  has  been  responsible.  There 
has  been  a  very  strong  export  demand 
for  cash  wheat  at  seaboard.  At  the 
same  time  the  weather  conditions  in 
the  west  have  had  their  influence. 
Weather  has  delayed  operations  in  the 
spring  wheat  territory  at  the  same  time 
the  flood  conditions  in  the  corn  belt  are 
increasing  apprehension. 


Medium  and  well  graded  eggs  have 
weakened  slightly  in  view  of  the  heavy 
receipts  that  have  been  arriving  in  New 
York  City.  Supplies  ,_from  all  sections 
have  been  heavy  and  it  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  to  find  ready  outlets 
at  existing  quotations. 

The  storage  deal  is  now  in  full  force 
and  unfortunately  nearbys  are  not  getting 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Most  of  the 
operators  are  inclined  to  do  business  with 
Pacific  Coast  whites.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  cost  of  rehandling  nearby  eggs 
to  put  them  in  shape  for  storage  is  too 
high.  Too  many  nearby  eggs  show  blood 
spots  and  other  imperfections  and  this 
necessitates  candling  and  repacking.  The 
Pacific  Coast  whites  receive  this  strict 
grading  in  the  packing  houses  in  the  west 
and  consequently  the  operators  turn  to 
those  lines.  Of  course,  these  comments 
apply  to  the  intermediate  and  lower  grades. 

Fancy  grades,  on  the  other  hand  are 
meeting  a  more  active  trade.  In  fact  some 
real  choice  lines  are  working  out  at  a 
slight  premium.  There  is  almost  always 
a  good  demand  for  high  grade  strictly 
fresh  eggs,  but  the  buyers  of  these  goods 
are  extremely  critical  and  it  takes  a  good 
man  to  make  the  grade. 

At  this  time  it  is  to  the  shipper’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  meet  these  strict  grading  re¬ 
quirements  for  it  only  takes  a  few  poor 
eggs  in  a  crate  to  throw  an  entire  lot  of 
good  ones  into  a  lower  classification.  It 
is  very  advisable  to  candle  the  eggs  care¬ 
fully  and  use  those  showing  blood  spots 
and  other  imperfections  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  or  for  local  trade. 

LIVE  POULTRY  A  SHADE 
BETTER 

May  4, 


FUTURES 

(At  Chicago ) 

May  3  Apr.  26 

Last 

Year 

Wheat . 

..1.39% 

1.33% 

1.58 '4 

Corn  . 

..  .75% 

■71% 

.71 

Oats  . 

•  •  -47% 

.44% 

■40% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .  1 .54% 

1.47% 

1.88% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .  . 

..  .93% 

.89% 

.88'  2 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

.  .  .59 

.54 

.52% 

FEEDS 

May  1, 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Apr.  30 

Apr.  23 

1926 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

.32.50 

32.50 

30.50 

Sp'g  Bran  . . 

H’d  Bran  . 

. - 

32.00 

31.00 

34.00 

32.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

,  .33.00 

32.50 

30.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.38.50 

38.00 

34.00 

Flour  Mids  . 

.35.50 

35.50 

32.50 

Red  Dog  . 

,  .38.50 

38.00 

35.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

29.50 

29.75 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

.  .30.50 

29.50 

29.75 

Corn  Meal  . 

.32.50 

32.50 

31.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.  .34.00 

33.50 

37.25 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.  ,46.00 

45.50 

47,25 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.  .36.00 

35.00 

36.00 

41%  C.  S.  Mael  .. 

.  .39.00 

37.50 

38.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  .  . . 

.41.50 

39.00 

39.50 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . 

47.00 

52.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

OLD  POTATOES  HIGHER 


STATE 

150  lb.  sack 
Bulk,  180  lbs 


May  3 


the  southern  markets.  Not  enough 
States  were  on  hand  on  May  3,  to  war¬ 
rant  quotations. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  HAY 

The  hay  market  is  still  riding  along 
on  the  same  level,  timothy  No.  1  selling 
at  $26,  No.  2  $24  to  $25,  and  No.  3  at 
$22  to  $23.  Light  clover  mixed  is  also 
on  the  same  level  at  $24  to  $25  for  No. 
1,  $23  to  $24  for  No.  2  and  $21  to  $22 
for  No.  3.  The  demand  ha9  been  good 
for  top  grades  in  large  bales.  Rye  straw 
has  become  firmer  and  is  back  to  $23 
to  $24  again. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

Live  calves  are  a  bit  stronger  than 
they  were  a  week  ago.  Strictly  prime 
marks  sold  for  $13  a  hundred  on  the 
3rd  with  most  of  the  fair  to  good  stock 
bringing  anywhere  from  $11.25  to  $12.50. 
Occasionally  a  strictly  choice  bunch  of 
stock  was  reported  at  $13.50.  Common 
marks  sold  anywhere  from  $5.50  to  $6. 

The  market  has  been  steady  on  steers, 
considering  quantity  with  choice  to 
prime  $11:50  to  $12,  other  stock  from 
medium  up  to  choice  from  $10.45  to 
$11.50.  Other  poor  stock  down  as  low 
as  $8. 

The  demand  has  been  quite  active  for 
bulls,  heavy  fat  states  selling  from  $7.25 
to  $7.40  with  a  few  extra  choice  head  as 
high  as  $7.60,  medium  weights  from 
$6.25  to  $6.75,  light  weights  $5.25  to 
$5.75,  common  stock  down  as  low  as  $4. 

Although  the  cow  market  has  been 
steady,  the  demand  has  been  nothing  to 
brag  about.  Heavy  .  fat  states  selling 
from  $5.50  to  $6  with  a  few  selected 
ones  at  25c  premium.  Mediums  are 
$4.50  to  $5,  cutters  $3.75  to  $4.50.  can- 
ners  $2.25  to  $3.50  depending  on  finish, 
reactors  from  $3.75  to  $6,  depending  on 
age  and  quality. 

Spring  lambs,  weighing  from  75  to  SO 
pounds  have  been  selling  at  $20  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Very  few  can  qualify  for  the  top 
weight.  Yearling  lambs  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  at  $16  as  a  top,  most  of  the  arrivals 
bringing  anywhere  from  $12  to  $15.50. 

The  lamb  market  has  been  steady  but 
demand  has  only  been  fair.  Live  hogs 
are  steady.  Yorkers  weighing  from  100 
to  150  pounds  selling  from  $12  to  $13.75, 
with  heavier  weights  ranging  downward 
as  low  as  $9.75  for  real  low  marks. 

Country  dressed  veal  is  meeting  dull 
trade  and  the  light  receipts  have  been 
ample  to  take  care  of  the  light  demand. 
There  is  very  little  strictly  choice  stock 
arriving.  Generally  prime  stuff  has  been 
bringing  from  17c  to  18c  although  an 
occasional  fancy  mark  might  bring  a 
slight  advance.  Anything  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  good  has  been  selling  from  8  to 
16c.  Hot  house  lambs  that  are  prime 
are  'still  selling  from  $11  to  $13  with 
fair  to  good  stock  from  $8  to  $10. 


May  4, 
Apr.  26  1926 

-  3.00-3.15  7.00-7.50 

—  3.65-3.85  - - - 


FOWLS 

May  3 

Apr.  26 

1926 

Colored  . 

. 28-30 

-28 

34-38 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

_ 30-31 

-28 

36-38 

Colored  . 

33-43 

45-55 

Leghorn  . 

. 20-35 

20-35 

35-45 

DUCKS,  Nearby 

....  -27 

-27 

31-34 

The  live  poultry  market  is  a  shade 
better  than  it  was  a  week  ago.  How¬ 
ever,  the  demand  is  more  '  for  medium 
weights  to  light  fowls.  Very  heavy  fowls 
are  not  wanted  and  they  can  only  be  sold 
at  a  sacrifice.  The  broiler  market  has  im- 


MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  4.75-5.00  3.50-3.75  7.50-8.00 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  5.60-6.00  4.15-4.40  9.25-9.75 

LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  5.25-5.00  4.50-5.00  8.50-8.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.25-6.50  5,50-6.00  - - 

The  old  potato  market  took  a  jump 
during  the  past  week  and  prices  advanc¬ 
ed  on  both  Maines  and  Long  Islands. 
■One  of  the  reasons  for  this  was  the 
tightening  up  of  the  market  on  Floridas. 
A  week  ago  we  reported  fanciest  South¬ 
ern  potatoes  were  selling  for  $6  with  an 
occasional  sale  at  $6.25.  By  the  30th 
supplies  of  southern  stock  dried  up  with 
the  result  that  prices  advanced  $1  a  bar¬ 
rel.  This  naturally  added  firmness  to 
the  whole  market  and  incidentally  help¬ 
ed  nearby  stock. 

Supplies  of  Floridas  since  the  30th 
have  been  extremely  light  and  prices  on 
those  goods  have  strengthened  consider-' 
ably  so  that  by  the  3rd  No.  1  Florida 
Spaulding  Rose  were  bringing  $7.75  for 
the  top  notch  price  and  with  most  of 
the  No.  1  at  $7.50. 

The  most  unfortunate  factor  is  that 
there  were  no  state  potatoes  here  to 
enjoy  the  increase,  the  only  old  potatoes 
on  hand,  being  Maines  and  Long  Is¬ 
lands.  Just  how  long  this  condition  is 
going  to  exist,  no  one  knows.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  the  situation  in  the  Mississippi  val¬ 
ley  is  exerting  a  marked  influence  on 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  1o  American  Agriculturist  from 
the  Market  A Tews  Service, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Upward  tendencies  were  the  rule  in  farm  pro¬ 
duce  markets  early  in  May.  Grain  and  cotton 
were  the  leaders.  Feeds  and  livestock  gained 
slightly.  Butter  dropped  and  recovered.  Pota¬ 
toes  advanced  sharply.  Most  other  lines  at  least 
held  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  flood  had  something  to  do  with 
the  rising  trend  although  supplies  of  most  lines 
continued  in  usual  quantities.  Actual  damage 
by  overflow  seems  to  apply  chiefly  to  cotton  and 
other  staple  crops.  Not  many  large  produce  ship¬ 
ping  points  are  included  in  the  flooded  region 
as  outlined  in  the  news  reports.  Transportation 
has  been  held  back  at  some  points. 

Wheat  went  up  a  few  cents  On  export  buying 
and  the  other  grains  followed  suit  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  as  they  often  do.  Winter  wheat  crops  loolc 
well  in  the  West.  Spring  wheat  planting  was 
delayed  by  weather.  Outlook  for  the  grain  ex¬ 
port  trade  continues  fair  to  good,  although  LJ" 
rope  seems  to  have  good  crops  coming.  Nothing 
much  has  happened  in  the  hay  and  feed  markets, 
which  are  dull  and  quiet.  Cottonseed  meal  tend* 
higher  in  response  to  reports  of  loss  by  the 
flood. 

Further  reports  of  crop  damage  in  producing 
sections  tended  to  advance  the  wholesale  price  ot 
most  fruits  and  vegetables  early  in  May. 

Rumors  of  rapidly  diminishing  supplies  of  ^ 
potatoes,  especially  in  Maine  and  in  the  Wes  > 
coupled  with  lighter  shipments  of  new  stock  trom 
Texas  and  reports  of  flood  damage  in  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  River  Valley  and  elsewhere,  all  helped  w 
boost  the  price  of  northern  and  southern  stoc  • 
Florida  potatoes  advanced  $2  per  barrel  at  shit 
ping  points  in  the  Hastings  district. 

Trade  in  wool  on  the  Boston  market  continued 
quiet  with  buyers’  hesitation  attributed  to  thei 
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Among  the  Farmers 

News  From  Chenango  and  Delaware  Counties 


A  FEW  miles  up  the  Susquehanna  about 
sunrise,  several  miles  along  the  Una- 
dilla  from  its  mouth,  then  over  the  di¬ 
vide  into  the  Chenango,  thence  along  that 
stream  and  over  again  into  the  Oneida 
Creek  Valley,  making  it  all  before  ten 
in  the  morning,  gives  one  an  interesting 
trip  and  a  pretty  general  birdk  eye  view 
of  much  of  New  York’s  best  dairy  sec¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  all  dairying,  o-'  course. 
There  is  a  real  potato  section  as  a  diversi¬ 
fication  to  dairying  and  another  where 
peas  and  similar  products  give  some  cash 
additions  to  help  pay  expenses  and  taxes. 

Both  northern  Chenango  and  Madison 
Counties  do  quite  a  bit  in  the  cash  crop 
line,  but  dairying  is  the  foundation  all  the 
way  along.  It  was  almost  May  first  and 
I  think  we  will  have  to  say  that  the  spring 
is  backward.  Some  sowing  has  been  done 
but  mostly  it  is  to  do,  although  plowing 
is  about  over.  Harrowing  is  in  order  and 
in  some  sections  quit,  a  bit  of  it  is  done 
by  tractors.  In  many  cases  the  tractor 
doesn’t  get  so  mar.}  votes  for  plowing  as 
for  handling  the  harrow.  Horses  are  still 
in  demand  and  will  be.  _ _ 


of  the  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Truman  Cole,  representing 
independent  producers,  and  other  repre¬ 
sentative  milk  producers.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  discuss  milk  prob¬ 
lems  in  general  and  the  menace  of  West¬ 
ern  milk  in  particular.  It  is  expected  that 
hundreds  of  dairymen  from  several 
comities  will  attend. 


D.  H.  Horton,  New  Head  of 
Farmingdale  Poultry 
Department 

H.  HORTON,  for  the  past  three 
years  Supervisor  of  the  New  York 
State  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Applied  Agriculture  at  Farming- 
dale,  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  Poultry  Department.  He  takes  the 
place  of  C.  E.  Lee,  who  resigned  April 
15th  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Beacon 
Milling  Company  of  Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  large 
manufacturers  of  poultry  feeds. 

Mr.  Horton  will  still  retain  active* 
supervision  of  the  Egg  Laying  Contest. 


Potatoes  Grown  on.  Uplands 

Generally  in  this  region  potatoes  are 
most  popular  on  upland,  that  is  free  from 
stones  or  reasonably  so.  It  is  a  soil  to^- 
grow  them  and  they  get  the  quality. 
Occasionally  a  man  grows  from  two  thou¬ 
sand  to  five  thousand  bushels  each  year. 
Growing  peas  is  more  likely  to  be  on  the 
low  lands  and  not  infrequently  on 
gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  It  didn’t  pay  last 
year  and  that  may  mean  that  this  year  is 
a  good  time  to  expand  the  business  a 
little.  However  it  is  a  crop  that  has  un¬ 
certainties  and  doubtless  is  one  for  the  ex¬ 
perienced  grower. 

Farmers  are  a  little  more  optimistic  al¬ 
though  not-making  money.  Dairymen  are 
perhaps  on  the  soundest  basis,  but  they  are 
decidedly  anxious  about  the  outcome  of 
the  unity  organization  movement  and  re¬ 
specting  the  western  milk  invasion.  They 
do  not  have  the  same  confidence  in  the 
city  board  of  health  that  they  had  some 
months  ago  and  are  fearful  of  political 
influences.  Thus  far  I  have  heard  but 
little  said  about  the  idea  of  making  milk 
a  public  utility,  but  I  know  it  is  regarded 
doubtfully. 

A  Limestone  Region 

It  is  something  of  a  question  which  of 
these  various  localities,  be  it  upland  or 
valley,  that  I  saw  on  this  trip  that  I  would 
most  strongly  recommend.  That  Stock- 
bridge  valley  has  a  good  look  and  it  grows 
alfalfa  readily — indeed  that  vicinity  sends 
out  thousands  of  car  loads  of  limestone 
from  its  hillsides,  not  only  for  road  ma¬ 
terial  but  ground  fine  to  use  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  for  advancing  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Another  item  of  some  consequence  is 
that  of  poultry  keeping.  So  many  poultry 
houses  as  we  saw  and  many  of  them 
large,  capacity  for  two,  three  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  layers  is  not  uncommon.  Seven 
thousand  young  chicks  was  the  report  at 
one  farm.  This  man  doesn’t  expect  to  go 
out  of  business  evidently.  Occasionally, 
there  is  a  new  hen  house  going  up  but 
these  are  not  very  common.  The  vacant 
hen  house  is  less  of  a  rarity,  and  those 
filled  to  capacity  are  not  infrequent.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  recent  trend  for  lower  return 
to  poultrymen  is  having  its  effect.  The 
small  poultryman'it  was  observed,  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  rather  hard  time.  The  specialist 
may  be  more  fortunate. — H.  H.  Lyon. 


Farmers  Cooperate  on  Corn 
Borer  Campaign 

VICTOR  UNDERWOOD,  who  is 
-  one  of  those  who  has  charge  of  the 
campaign  against  the  corn  borer  in  New 
York  State,  made  the  interesting  comment 
recently  that  there  had  been  no  opposi¬ 
tion  whatever  on  the  part  of  farmers  in 
the  fight  against  this  dangerous  enemy  of 
corn  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  every 
farmer  even  when  put  to  great  incon¬ 
venience  had  done  everything  possible  to 
cooperate. 

Mr.  Underwood  also  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  good  effects  of  the  corn  borer 
campaign  is  that  it  is  teaching  farmers  to 
do  a  better  job  of  plowing.  Demonstra¬ 
tions  of  better  plowing  have  been  held,  in 
many  counties  in  the  com  borer  section 
in  order  to  show  how  to  turn  under  Avell 
corn  stubble  and  other  rubbish  where  the 
corn  borer  might  breed. 


Will  Attempt  to  Unite  on  Farm 
Relief 

REDERICK  BRINKMANN  of  the 
National  Grange  and  Chester  Grey  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
have  announced  that  a  conference  of  the 
executive  heads  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  National  Grange 
and  the  Farmers  Union  will  be  held  in 
Washington  next  October,  in  an  effort  to 
formulate  a  unified  program  of  farm  re¬ 
lief  legislature.  It  is  hoped  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  ratified  by  the  conventions 
of  the  three  organizations  so  that  it  can 
be  presented  to  Congress  at  the  next 
session. 


Chautauqua  Hires  County 
Forester 

CHAUTAUQUA  County  through  the 
cooperation  of  a  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  has  hired  James  E.  Davis,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Department  of  Forestry  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
as  the  first  county  extension  forester  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  that 
this  type  of  service  may  become  as  wide 
spread  as  that  of  the  county  farm  bureau. 


Dairymen  to  Meet  in  Oneonta, 
May  14 

A  BIG  mass  meeting  of  dairy  farmers 
**  will  be  held  in  the  Armory  in  the 
city  of  Oneonta  on  May  14,  beginning  at 
10  A.  M.  The  speakers  will  be  Peter  G. 
Ten  Eyck,  Chairman  of  the  Producers’ 
Program  Committee,  Professor  E.  S. 
Savage  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Fred  Boshart,  President  of  Sheffield 
Producers,  George  W.  Slocum,  President 


To  Study  Farm  Electrification 

r"PHE  Farm  Electrification  Research 
Council  of  New  York  State  which  is 
studying  the  problem  of  farm  electrifica¬ 
tion  recently  met  in  Schenectady.  Re¬ 
ports  were  given  on  the  work  already  done 
as  well  as  plans  for  the  coming  summer 
and  fall.  The  old  heating  plant  at  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  will  be  wired 
and  used  for  experiments  in  threshing, 
hoisting,  drying,  grading,  cleaning,  grind¬ 
ing  and  mixing  of  various  kinds  of  grain 


5%  Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 
First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

Recent  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable 
prices  make  possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on 
new  loans  to  5%. 

These  loans  are  made  only  on  farms  and  up  to  about  one- 
half  the  appraised  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  borrow  for  any  agricultural  purpose  to  pay  up 
present  mortgages  or  debts. 

All  loans  are  made  on  a  long  term  basis  with  small  pay¬ 
ments  on  principal  each  year. 

The  Springfield  Bank  is  also  offering  for  the  first  time  a 
PLAN  OF  PAYMENT  which  is  especially  well  suited  to 
farms  in  this  district. 

Over  $51,000,000  has  been  loaned  in  the  last  ten  years  to 
the  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

For  Information 

ASK  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION  in  your 
County,  or  WRITE  DIRECT  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


by  electricity.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
be  possible  to  make  tests  on  hay  curing 
by  electricity  this  coming  summer.. 

Professor  McCurdy  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  will 
build  a  milk  cooling  tank  with  two  inch 
insulation  for  testing  as  to  its  efficiency. 
Professor  Weaver  of  the  Poultry  Depart¬ 
ment  will  study  the  economic  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  incubators  and  brooder.  Plans  are 
already  under  vray  for  studying  insect 
control  by  use  of  electric  light  at  the 
Geneva  experiment  station. 

The  National  Committee  on  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  preparation  of  a  farm  wir¬ 
ing  manual  so  that  farmers  will  have  re¬ 
liable  instructions  and  information  to  in¬ 
sure  that  their  farms  shall  be  properly 
wired  to  avoid  risks  of  fire  losses. 


Notes  from  Tioga  County 

A  DEED  from  Herman  A.  Saddlemire 
1*  and  wife  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
conveying  property  known  as  the  Newark 
Valley  Trout  Ponds  has  been  filed  for 
record  in  the  Tioga  County  clerks  office. 
This  property  will  be  used  by  the  State 
as  a  rearing  station  for  brook  trout  and 
will  be  made  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  Southern  Tier.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  five  or  six  million  trout  will  be 
reared  here  each  year. 

In  the  early  seventies  these  trout  ponds 
were  the  scene  of  all  sorts  of  gatherings 
and  picnics  and  the  grounds  were  finely 
fitted  for  the  occasions.  It  was  a  favorite 
amusement  place  for  the  young  folks  for 
many  years,  but  has  not  been  used  much 
of  late. 

On  April  19,  1880,  your  correspondent 
took  a  sleigh  ride.  It  had  rained  the  day 
before  but  during  the  night  the  rain  turned 
to  snow  and  it  snowed  hard  most  of  the 
day.  Along  in  the  afternoon  we  hitched 
the  team  on  the  long  sleigh  and  we  all 
loaded  in.  The  sleigh  box  was  of  good 
height  and  had  a  high  dashboard,  but  the 
snow  pushed  along  ahead  of  the  sleigh 
until  it  crowded  over  the  dashboard  into 
the  box,  so  that  it  had  to  be  scooped  out 
with  a  shovel.  The  sleigh  runners  left 


a  trail  of  water  where  they  went  through 
the  snow.  We  had  already  sown  a  part  of 
the  oat  crop  as  there  had  been  some  good 
warm  weather.  There  was  a  lot  of  snow 
that  winter  and  the  winter  before. 

A  large  black  bear,  a  white  swan  and 
several  deer  have  been  seen  lately  in  this 
county  and  now  near  the  north  boundary, 
a  lynx  is  reported  to  be  in  hiding.  Cattle 
have  been  killed  and  hogs  bitten. — Mrs, 
C.  A.  B. 


Artificial  light  will  stimulate  the  egg 
production  of  normal  hens.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  which  end  of  the  natural 
day  it  is  added. 


County  Notes 

Steuben  County — The  hum  of  the 

tractor  is  very  familiar.  Some  are  try¬ 
ing  out  the  new  two-way  plow  on  Sidehill 
land.  We  are  not  sure  it  will  be  prac¬ 
ticable.  Nothing  is  growing  ver.  ~“'.ch  as 
the  days  are  so  cool  and  nights  so  frosty 
farmers  are  not  in  any  hurry  about  seed¬ 
ing.  Buckwheat  that  was  left  out  all 
winter  is  being  drawn,  some  fed  to  hens 
and  some  threshed.  Live  veal  calves  are 
the  lowest  for  years  10  cents  a  pound,  eggs 
22  cents  to  24  cents. — C.  H.  E. 

Essex  County — Two  weeks  of  warm 
weather  without  rain  dried  out  the  land 
rapidly.  April  22  rain  came  followed  by 
colder  weather,  with  frosts  and  snow  in 
some  places.  Farmers  are  working  the 
land  and  some  sowing  has  been  done. 
Fresh  cows  are  bringing  $85  to  $roo. 
Veals  dressed,  are  18  cents  a  pound,  eggs 
30  cents  a  dozen,  potatoes,  $1  to  $2  per 
bushel  according  to  condition  and  variety. 
Young  pigs  $5  each.  Many  rented  farms 
have  changed  tenants. — M.  E.  B. 

Notes  from  West  Virginia 

The  heavy  frost  and  freeze  on  April 
24  and  25  has  killed  all  or  nearly  all  of 
the  fruit  in  this  section.  Apples,  peaches 
and  pears  seem  to  be  all  killed  as  well  as 
most  of  the  strawberries.  Some  grow 
everbearing  strawberries  which  are  likely 
to  bloom  again. — A.  J.  L. 
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Qamels  are  superb  tobaccos  in 

a  joyous  blend 


NO  DOUBT  about  it,  you  can’t  beat 
Camels,  regardless  of  how  much  you 
pay.  Here  are  the  world’s  choicest 
tobaccos  combined  with  a  skill  that 
makes  Camel  the  masterpiece  of  ciga¬ 
rettes.  Smoke  a  pack  or  a  million  and 
each  successive  Camel  opens  a  new 
understanding  of  tobacco  enjoyment. 
Never  a  tired  taste  in  a  thousand 
packs  of  Camels. 


For  smoking  pleasure  supreme, 
get  acquainted  with  Camels.  There 
is  or  can  be  no  better  tobaccos  or 
blending.  Camels  are  first  in  popu¬ 
larity,  and  your  own  pleasure,  as  soon 
as  you  try  them,  will  confirm  the 
experience  of  millions. 

In  fact,  you’ll  agree,  after  a  trial, 
that  this  is  the  one  sure  call  to  smoke 
contentment:  "Have  a  Camel V* 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


©  1927 
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I  Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Absorbine  reduces  strained,  puffy, 
ankles,  lymphangitis,  poll  evil,  fistula, 
boils,  swellings.  Stops  lameness  and 
allays  pain.  Heals  sores,  cuts,  bruiseB, 
boot  chafes.  Does  not  blister  or  re¬ 
move  hair.  Horse  can  be  worked  while 
treated.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50  post¬ 
paid.  Describe  your  case  for  special 
instructions.  Horse  book  5-S  free. 

Grateful  user  writes:  “Have  tried  every¬ 
thing.  After  3  applications  of  Absorbine, 
found  swelling  gone.  Thank  you  for  the 
wonderful  results  obtained.  “I  will  recom¬ 
mend  Absorbine  to  my  neighbors”. 


Mass 


SAVE  HALF 

Your  Paint  Bills 

USE  IHGERSOLL  PAINT 

PROVED  BEST  by  85  years’  use. 

ONLY  Paint  endorsed  by  Grange  for  SO  Yean. 

,  Made  in  all  colors  for  all  purposes  at 

WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES 

INGERSOI.Ii  PAINT  BOOK  tells  all  about  Paint 
and  Painting  for  Durability.  FREE  TO  YOU  with 
Sample  Cards  and  our  FREE  DELIVERY  OFFER. 
WRITE  US.  DO  IT  NOW  and  SAVE  MONEY. 

PATRONS’  PAINT  WORKS,  Inc. 

Oldest  Ready  Mixed  Paint  House  in  America,  Eet.  lStt 

252  jPlymouth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 

in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


3©  ISays  FREE  Ts*« 

192  7  bicycles  direct  from  factory 
|  approval.  Save  $10  to  $15.  Many  modi 
Tires,  sundries  at  Factory  Priees.  Wr 
today  for  catalog  and  marvelous  offe 

MEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dept.T-205  CHICAC 
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Mexicans  Are  Fighting  Their 
Way  Out 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

our  association,  C.  A.  Cobb,  of  Atlanta 
Ga.,  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
that  the  director  of  the  school  was  En¬ 
rique  Muiras,  an  old  schoolmate  and 
graduate  of  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
College. 

The  problem  of  these  agricultural 
schools  is  very  different  from  that  of 
such  schools  in  the  United  States  and  is 
being  met  in  a  very  different  and  a  very 
practical  way.  In  the  first  .place  few  of 
the  boys  who  come  to  these  schools  can 
read  and  write.  Hence  much  of  the  time 
[  in  their  three-year  course  is  of  necessity 
devoted  to  these  fundamentals.  No  boy 
is  accepted  who  is  not  willing  to  work 
;  and  work  hard.  One  half  of  the  day  is 
devoted  to  study  and  the  other  half  to» 
actual  farming  in  groups  of  ten  boys. 
All  the  work  on  the  farm,  except  super¬ 
vision,  is  done  by  the  boys,  from  milk¬ 
ing  the  large  herd  of  cows  and  caring 
for  the  chickens  to  tending  and  harvest¬ 
ing  the  crops.  In  addition  ten  boys  are 
assigned  land,  loaned  money  to  cultivate 
and  plant  it  and  have  the  proceeds  for 
themselves  after  paying  the  loan  and 
other  expenses.  They  are  encouraged 
to  save  and  thus  have  something  to 
start  with.  In  this  operation  the}'  are 
taught  cooperation  which  they  are  later 
to  practice  as  we  shall  see.  We  saw 
several  boys  working  with  the  cows  and 
chickens  with  a  book  at  hand.  The  boys 
are  of  course,  more  or  less  selected. 
Thby  pay  no  board  or  tuition,  except 
the  work  they  do  for  the  school.  The 
director  expects  to  make  the  school  self- 
supporting,  though  I  think  this  is  doubt¬ 
ful. 

More  Schools  Will  Be  Opened 

The  government  plans  to  have  one 
such  school  in  each  state.  Three  more 
are  projected  for  the  coming  year,  mak¬ 
ing  seven  which  will  be  actually  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  end  of  President  Calles’  ad¬ 
ministration.  These  schools  are  the  pet 
project  of  the  President.  Already  there 
are  nearly  700  boys  attending  the 
schools,  which  will  surely  mean  much  to 
the  future  of  the  Republic.  These 
schools  are  a  real  and  permanent 
achievement.  Out  of  them  will  come 
intelligent  farm  leadership  for  the 
future. 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  by  Mr. 
Burritt  on  Mexico  as  a  New  York  State 
farmer  actually  saw  it.  The  second,  deal¬ 
ing  with  land  banks,  cooperatives,  etc.,  will 
appear  in  an  early  issue. 


Geneva  Recommends  Fruit 
Varieties 

I  V\R  HEDRICK  of  the  State  Experi- 
'  ment  Station  at  Geneva  recommends 
the  following  varieties  of  stone  fruits 
for  planting  in  New  York  State.  Each 
list  is  arranged  it:  the  order  of  ripen¬ 
ing  with  the  earliest_varieties  listed  first. 

Peaches — Greensboro,  Carman,  Belle 
of  Georgia,  Rochester,  J.  H.  Hale,  El- 
berta,  Wilma,  Crosby,  and  Smock.  Most 
of  these  varieties  are  well  known  to 
New  York  fruit  growers,  but  the  Wilma 
will  be  a  stranger  to  some.  This  is  an 
Elberta  seedling  and  prolongs  the  sea¬ 
son  for  that  popular  type  of  peach. 

Plums — Abundance,  Burbank,  Brad¬ 
shaw,  Reine  Claude,  Italian  Prune, 
Grand  Duke,  Imperial  Epineuse,  and 
"reach  Damson. 

Sour  Cherries — Early  Richmond, 
Montmorency,  Chase,  and  English 
Morello. 

Sweet  Cherries — Seneca,  Governor 
Wood,  Black  Tartarian,  Napoleon, 
Schmidt,  Yellow  Spanish,  Lambert  and 
Windsor. 

Nectarines — Hunter  and  Victoria. 


irk  of  the  cow  testing  associations 
shown  that  most  herds  contain 
cows  capable  of  greater  produc- 

lion 
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0^4  FiVe  Gallon, 
Cai \Joronfy%&2 

HERE’S  a  special  offer  to 
make  you  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  Harris 
pure  tested  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil. 

Dr.  Harris  was  with  the 
Conn.  Experiment  Station  for 
five  years.  The  Harris  Labora¬ 
tories  were  the  first  to  offer 
cod  liver  oil  to  poultrymen. 
Careful  tests  show  that  Nor¬ 
wegian,  refined  cod  liver  oil  is 
best  for  your  flocks.  It’s  rich 
in  Vitamines  A  and  D. 

The  Harris  Laboratories  do 
not  sell  mixed  starchy  feeds 
containing  cod  liver  oil — for 
experiment  stations  have 
shown  that  the  oil  becomes 
worthless  in  22  days. 

Be  on  the  safe  side — mix 
Harris  Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil 
with  your  feed — and  mix  it 
frequently. 

Sold  by  your 
dealer  or  di¬ 
rect — 30  gal's., 
freight  collect, 
$32.00;  5  gals., 
express  collect, 
$9.00;  1  gal., 
postpaid,  $2.50. 

' Write  for 
FREE 
Booklet. 


Bad  Habits  Cause  Trouble 

How  They  Are  Prevented  at  Farmingdale 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks  the  passed  certain  definite  specifications  laid 
Poultry  Department  has  received  a  down  by  the  State  College  of  Agriculture 
comparatively  large  number  of  requests  that  indicate  heavy  laying  capacity, 
for  information  relative  to  the  curing  of  At  various  times,  trained  poultrymen 
certain  vicious  habits  of  poultry,  prin-  employed  by  the  colleges  of.  agriculture, 
cipally  toe  picking  and  feather  pulling  in  examine  flocks  at  various  times  of  the 
growing  chicks  and  picking  at  the  vents  year.  They  have  a  certain  set  of  pre- 
of  laying  birds.  scribed  rules  that  they  follow  and  when 

Cannibalism  in  some  cases  may  be  caused  a  hen  meets  these  rules  and  specifications, 
by  a  deficiency  of  some  element  in  the  she  is  certified. 

feed,  but  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  that  No  Way  to  Tell  Sex  of  Eggs 
have  come  to  our  attention  the  feed  We  do  not  believe  that  you  would  be 


THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES 
Tuckahoe.  New  York 

Special  offer  with  this  coupon  only.  Cash  or 
C.  O.  D. — 5  gallons  for  $8.00:  express  collect. 

Name _ _ _ 

Address . . . . . 


Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 


Complete 


NOW  USED  ON 
PRIZE  HERDS 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet  No.  48 

Fords  Milker  is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk  with  it.  Cows 
like  it.  Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  and  hard 
work,  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed  by  men 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with 
heavy  aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  throughout. 
Does  better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  Investigate. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 

Myers- Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


formulas  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

Give  Plenty  of  Hopper  Space 


wise  in  taking  much  stock  in  what  the 
gentleman  says.  His  statement  that  he 
can  tell  whether  an  egg  contains  a 
Growing  chicks  in  large  numbers,  espec-  pullet  or  a  cockerel  is  absolutely  ridicul- 
ially  indoors,  require  an  entirely  different  ous.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  cer- 
method  of  management  than  when  the  tain  determination.  Ihere  have  been 
hen  was  used  as  both  a  brooder  and  in-  countless  fake  devices  put  on  the  mar- 
cubator.  Plenty  of  hopper  space  should  ket  to  determine  this  but  they  have 
be  provided,  affording  a  maximum  con-  been  proven  frauds.  One  fellow  was 
sumption  of  dry  mash.  It  is  difficult  to  easily  caught  when  a  china  egg  was 
measure  the  amount  of  feeding  space  re-  placed  in  a  machine  and  it  indicated 
quired,  in  inches  or  feet,  for  as  the  chicks  that  it  contained  a  female  chick.  There 
grow,  additional  hoppers  are  needed.  Space  are  some  people  who  claim  that  they 
should  be  provided  so  that  at  least  one-  can  tell  the  sex  of  eggs  but  when  they 


B  ADV  ruirys  Rocks,  Reds  and  Leg 
UnDl  vIHLIyD  horns  $10.00  per  100,  all 
A  No.  1  chicks  from  high  producers.  We 
can  fill  orders  on  short  notice. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela 


Fifteen  Leading  Breeds  of  Day  Old  Chicks 

8c  and  up.  Catalogue  free.  A  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomer  my  best  advertisement.  Write 

H.C.  Houseworth  Farms  &  Hatchery 

Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


f|AY  HI  n  BI-ACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

*  ~'JLiU  wejght  stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 


MINORCA  FARM, 


Eggs.  - 

PORT  TREVORTON.  PA 


half  of  the  flock  may  eat  mash  comfort 
ably  at  one  time.  Even  with  the  best  of 
care,  chicks  will  pick  at  each  other’s  toes 
and  feathers  until  blood  appears.  Once 
chickens  taste  blood  they  will  keep  picking 
until  the  victim  is  dead. 

Any  method  that  succeeds  in  stopping 
the  trouble,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in 
diverting  the  chicks’  attention  to  some 
other  activity.  Feeding  of  scratch  grain 
in  the  litter  four  or  five  timffs  a  day  often 
helps.  Feed  sparingly  except  the  last  feed 
at  night.  A  fairly  common  remedy  is  to 
hang  a  few  small  pieces  of  fresh  or  dried 
meat  where  the  chicks  must  jump  for 
them. 

Green  Feed  Important 

Supplying  green  food  or,  better  yet, 
getting  the  chicks  outdoors  is  strongly 
recommended.  In  severe  outbreaks  of 
cannibalism  it  may  be  advisable  to  darken 
the  brooder  house  for  a  few  days,  ex¬ 
cept  at  feeding  time.  An  interesting 
method  was  pieces  of  a  newspaper  were 
scattered  about  the  brooder  house  and 
were  immediately  seized  upon  by  the 
chicks  and  carried  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  another  in  an  effort  to  find  a 
secluded  corner  in  which  to  enjoy  the 
latest  news.  Their  curiosity  got  the 
better  of  their  good  manners  and  every 
chick  in  the  house  was  determined  to  get 
the  piece  of  newspaper.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  that  followed  toe  picking  was  for¬ 
gotten. 

In  extreme  cases  of  feather  pulling,  the 
affected  parts  of  the  birds  should  be 
painted  with  tar,  roofing  cement  or  un¬ 
diluted  coal  tar  disinfectant. 

In  cases  of  vent  picking  by  adult  birds 
the  best  remedy  is  to  darken  the  nests  by 
hanging  bags  part  way  across  the  open¬ 
ings  or  to  arrange  the  nests  so  that  the 
entrance  is  at  the  back  of  the  nest,  away 
from  the  light.— D.  H.  Horton,  Head 
Dept,  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Farmingdale 
Institute  of  Applied  Agriculture. 


( Continued  on  page  16) 
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Make  Every 
Silo  Dollar  Count 

Whatever  your  preference — wood  stave,- 
hollow  tile,  or  triple  wall— you  make 
every  dollar  buy  a  lot  of  silo  when  you 
order  from  Craine. 

You  get  first-class  materials,  skillful 
construction,  and  genuine  service,  and  a 
door  front  that’s  a  wonder  of  conveni¬ 
ence  and  weather-protection. 

Craine  is  known  for  the  Quality  that  al¬ 
ways  pays  best  to  buy.  And  Craine’s 
experience  knows  how  to  give  you  that 
quality  at  a  saving. 

Write  to  us.  Get  inform¬ 
ation  and  prices..  J3o  it 
now.  Because,  remem¬ 
ber,  early  orders  earn 
substantial  discounts. 

CRAINE 
SILO  CO. 

Box  120-A-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Bun  mwmmd 


Q 


ATTn  r*  Tiff  T  ruirV'C  cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and 
UUK  L.  1V1.  L.  LrilLR.O  the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially 
in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1 . *5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2,  . .  3.50  6.50  ■  57.o  12o  00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  6/  au  i;u  u 

,  riant?  25  $5-  50  $10-  100  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 

hardy,  on  fref  range.2  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 

Catalog;  ^neN^|CcPKrECRfCk  ^  BOX  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  °NE  MAT,NG  0NLY 

E  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS...  .  • —"-n,  »».«c 

100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  „ 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

“Thompson  Strain”  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen’s  Strain”  .  15.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  1  -  •  0  0  _ 

June  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  -S- ^ 

-ect  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  tree. 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l.Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


Certified  Chicks  Better  Than 
Common 

I  would  like  to  know  what  difference 
there  Is  between  a  certified  chick  and  the 
common  run  of  chicks.  I  have  500  certified 
chicks  which  I  gave  18  cents  each  for. 
There  Is  a  man  selling  chicks  around  here 
for  10  cents  each,  which  he  claims  are 
Just  as  good  as  so-called  certified  chicks. 
Would  you  say  for  a  man  who  keeps 
chickens  Just  to  sell  eggs  and  not  to  hatch 
any  chicks  from,  that  It  pays  to  buy  certi¬ 
fied  chicks?  This  same  man  that  sells 
chicks  for  10  cents  each  claims  that  he 
can  tell  by  the  eggs  which  Is  a  pullet  and 
which  Is  a  rooster.  Is  that  possible!  I 
would  also  like  to  know  why  some  strains 
of  White  Leghorn  chicks  are  a  kind  of 
yellow  and  some  are  more  white  when  they 
are  young  chicks  and  which  Is  the  best.  If 
there  Is  any  difference? — G.  H.  B.,  New 
York. 

'T’HE  man  who  told  you  that  there  is 
no.  difference  between  ordinary  chicks 
and  certified  is  certainly  wrong.  To  be 
considered  certified,  chicks  must  come 
from  sneciallv  selected  hens  that  havp 


MATING 

ONLY. 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

500 

1000 

$62.50 

$120.00 

67.50 

130.00 

75.00 

55.00 

105.00 

;  each. 

Order  di- 

-  SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

on  An  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JuuU  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  batching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
B0X  4i  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  T. 


BABY  CHICKS  OHIO  ACCREDITED 

All  breeders  culled  and  banded  with  state  bands,  and 
state  inspected 


100 


Special  May  and  June  Prices 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  & 

S.  C.  Reds  and  Buff  0rpingtons$12.00 
White  and  Silver  Laced  Wyandottes, 

and  S.  C.  R.  I.  Whites .  13.00 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  and 

Brown  Leghorns  .  10.00 

Assorted  (all  Breeds)  8c  each  straight.  Assorted 
heavy  Breeds)  10c  each  straight. 

100%  live  arrival  guaranteed.  Postage  paid,  Bank  Ref. 
MODERN  HATCHERY,  Box  AA,  MT.  BLANCHARD,  OHIO 


500  1000 

$57.50  $110 

62.50  120 

47.50 


90 

(all 


3  F°r  FtSts 

- 
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Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
1  — free  from  disease.  Smith 

Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 


Quality  Is  High- 
Price  Is  Low 

100  f  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  33,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FOR  MAY  POSTPAID 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . Per  100  $10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . Per  100  $12.00 

Mixed  Most  Light  . ••••••  Per  10°. 

500,  Y>c  less  each  chick.  1000,  lc  less  each  ehick. 

Order  direct.  Free  circular. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  McAHstervllle,  Pa. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  Chicks 


by  Barron  Males  Im- 
_  ported  by  us.  Dams 

records  282  to  265  eggs,  mated  two  year  old  hens. 
$130.00  per  thousand.  Circular  on  request. 

CLARABEN  COURT  FARM,  -  R0SLYN,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Get  my  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
the  Black  Leghorn  is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita¬ 
ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


L 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas — 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  tree 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100 /« 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


SENDN0M0NEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 

Reiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7« 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .....  9e 

Barred  Rocks  . H® 

R.  I.  Reds  .  11® 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 

for  free  circular.  p, 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McfrLISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


at  reduced 

_  PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Send  for  circular  and  price 
list,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  McCLURE,  PA. 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

MAY  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  10c  -  Mixed  8c 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller  McAHstervllle,  Pa. 


A  DV  rUirifQ  Barred  Rocks  and  White 
DAD!  CrHLAO  Leghorns  at  10c  each 
We  ouarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 


BABY  CHICKS 


s.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3-00 

Mixed  »«••«•»••••••••••*•  2.25 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  ejremar. 


JUNE  PRICES 

25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

ruccTco  UA I  I  FV  HATCHERY. 
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HILLPOT  ChicksT 

|  1  ,  IB  1  TY  •  Better  weather  and  greater  fertility  arc  aver- 

JL  fiav  C  l\  fiflllP.fin  !  aging  up  my  hatches.  You  get  the  benefit  In 

*  *  a.  a  two  more  HilIpot  QuaIlty  Chlcks  for  your  money. 

Keep  in  mind  this  is  a  price  change  only.  The  chicks  live  up  to  what  I’ve  built  up — the  IliUpot 
reputation  for  only  ttie  highest  quality.  Order  Yours  direct  from  this  advertisement 

"ROMPT  DELIVERY  25  50  100  500  1000 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . $3.50  $6.50  $12.00  $37.50  $nu.oo 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  .  4.00  7.50  14.00  67.50  130.00 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87  50  170  00 

SPECIAL  MATINGS 

Ua!‘  5’  Le9porns  .  6.00  11.00  22.00  107.50  210.00 

Mat.  B  White  Leghorns  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  .  5.00  9.50  18.00  87.50  170.00 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Shipped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 

Remit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P.  0.  Money  Order. 

>■»  BOX  29 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Aft&lSA  Frenchtouun..  U.J 


are  pinned  right  down  to  an  examina¬ 
tion,  they  cannot  get  away  witk  it. 

Some  strains  of  Leghorns  shi^r  more 
color  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some¬ 
times  through  breeding,  the  breeder  is 
not  particular  about  his  choice  of  par¬ 
ent  stock  and  gets  some  off-colors 
which  gradually  lose  their  white  brilli¬ 
ance.  This  is  nothing  against  the  birds 
however,  as  long  as  you  are  after  eggs, 
as  long  as  your  hens  lay  well.  Of 
course,  the  man  who  is  after  white 
chicks  is  the  man  who  is  showing  his 
birds. 


CHICKS 


BUY  HUBER’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 
OUR  18TH  YEAR  *  *  *  SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICES 

For  17  years  we  have  culled  out  Aocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that 
we  can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  JDon't  fail 
to  take  advantage  of  these  prices,  "loi  the  ctaeks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including 
our  number  one  grade  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  25  to  75 
chicks  add  25c  extra  to  your  order. 

THESE  PRICES  FOR  MAY  SHIPMENT  AND  LATER.  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE,  ODDS  AND  ENDS  NOT 
INOUDEO,  TAKE  A  DISCOUNT  OF  50c  PER  HUNDRED. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 10c 

Single  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  !!!!l2c 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyandottes.  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . „ .  13c 

Columbian  Wyandottes  . 14c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . 13c 

All  heavy  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends  . 8c 

®fdcr  from  this  a(t  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order  amounting 

to  $10.00  or  more.  8  to  10  week  Pure- Bred  Pullets  ready  for  Immediate  delivery. 
HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY  NO.  MAIN  ST.  FOSTORIA.  OHIO 


a 
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They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Butt  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
crun Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER  S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices. 


catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd. 
Prepaid  prices  for 
Wh.,  Br.,  Blk.  Leghorns 
Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas, 


Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14c. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 


Asserted  Breeds  each  9c. 


25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$21.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

67.50 

110.00 

3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

25.50 

62.50 

120  00 

X  B 

T 

IFFIN, 

OHIO 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices.  If  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
thicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

S.  C.  YVh.  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  Minorcas,  Brd.,  Wh.  Locks,  I!.  & 

S.  C.  K.  I.  Reds  .  3.25 

White  W'yandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Jersey  Black  Giants  . 

Light  Mixed  .  / . . 

Heavy  Mixel  .  3  00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

52.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$41 

$80 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52 

100 

3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

37.00 

60 

115 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

59.00 

95 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

24.00 

38 

75 

:.00 

5.50  10.00 

30.00 

50 

97 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


100 


500 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 
CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 

We  ship  C.  0.  D.  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5,50 

Wh.  Wyandois,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas  .  6.25 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  . . .  6.75 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . - .  475 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  Pekin  Duckling 
chicks  C.  0.  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage, 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Substitutes  far  Sunlight 

JT  HAS  been  demonstrated  that  sun¬ 
light  supplies  some  vital  life,  giving 
properties  that  animals  must  have,  and 
for  many  years  no  other  medium  save 
sunlight  was  known  to  furnish  it.  Elec¬ 
tric  violet  rays  do  so,  and  some  enthus¬ 
iastic  poultrymen  have  advocated  their 
use  for  young  chicks,  when  they  could 
not  have  direct  sun,  but  the  equipment 
is  prohibitive  in  cost  for  ordinary  use, 
and  as  it  has  been  found  that  cod  liver 
oil  will  do  as  well,  or  at  least  serve 
very  satisfactorily,  poultrymen  have  be¬ 
gun  to  make  it  a  part  of  their  poultry 
ration,  especially  for  young  chicks. 
There  is  a  translucent  cloth  called  by 
several  names  by  the  various  producers, 
that  will  keep  out  water  and  cold  quite 
well,  and  yet  permit  the  violet  rays  from 
sunlight,  which  glass  will  shut  out,  to 
enter.  A  much  stronger  substitute  for 
glass  that  will  admit  the  violet  rays  is 
a  screen  glass,  made  by  covering  screen 
wire  with  the  preparation  that  dries 
bard  and  translucent.  Both  the  screen 
glass  and  the  glass  cloth  are  being  used 
freely  now  in  poultry  houses,  instead  of 
glass  in  the  'openings. — L.  H.  C. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  £»  «■,  £* 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....$14  per  109 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  16  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  .  18  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  . .  10  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  Hve,  grow  and  lay 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousand* 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  1.  Phone  1604  or  337. 

NO.  1  SELECTED  AND  UTILITY 
CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  hatchei 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  $100.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rock3  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  12c  each. 
$110.00  per  1000.  S.  a  Reds  14c  each;  $130.00  per 
1000.  H.  B.  Mixed  lie  each;  $100.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  9c  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better 
Our  17th  year  in  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  post 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  book 
your  order. 

„  THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 
D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr. _  Richfield,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

jPer  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..$10.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  .  12.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  8.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  . .  15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  .  Box  No.  161 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  May  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $12  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  ....  $13  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  Buff 

Orpingtons . y . $14.00  per  100 

500  or  more  50c  per  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write — 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


Chirks  That  PLasp  AT  PROFIT 
giiilks  1  iicii  i  tease  making  prices 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  100  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.09  $8.00  $7.75 


White 

&  Barred  Rocks  . .  . . 

. 12 

11.00 

10.50 

Rhode 

Island  Reds  . 

. 12 

11.00 

10.50 

Heavy 

Mixed  . 

10.00 

9.50 

Light 

Mixed  . 

7.00 

6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

4.75 

9.00 

42.00 

20c 

each. .  We  can  : 

Get 

our  Free 

Catalog 

1000 

$72.00 

95.00 

110.00 

110.00 

80.00 


Marketing-  Fryers 

PROFITS  from  many  farm  flocks  can 
be  doubled  by  improved  methods  of  j 
marketing.  It  pays  to  fatten  and  condi¬ 
tion  flyers.  Having  selected  the  fryers 
to  be  marketed  they  should  be,  confined 
in  a  small  well  ventilated  dry  house;  a 
arge  box,  corn  crib  or  stall  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Keep  plenty  of  clean  water  | 
and  feed  all  the  corn  they  will  eat.  Also 
give  them  lots  of  milk  and  a  few  meat 
scraps  mixed  in  with  a  corn  meal  mash.  | 
Just  all  they  will  eat  for  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  and  they  will  put  on  flesh  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  extent,  and  will  bring  top  prices; 
besides  there  is  profit  in  the  additional 
weight  put  on  over  the  cost  of  the  feed  and 
abor.  I  think  a  small  amount  of  green  j 
teed  should  be  given  daily  while  the  fryers 
are  confined.  Prices  drop  as  the  season 
advances  so  it  pays  to  have  frj^ers  early  ] 
and  profit  by  realizing  the  high  market  for 
first  class  fryers.— E.  D.,  Tenn. 


Sunshine  Baby  Chicks  and  Pullets 


MAY  PRICES 

Per  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leg . $5.50  $10.00 

B.  Rocks  . 6.50  12.00 

W.  Wyandottes  .  7.50  14.00 

R.  I.  Reds  .  7.50  14.00 

H.  Mixed .  6.50  10.00 

L.  Mixed  .  5.00  9.00 


500 

$47.50 

57.50 


1000 
$  90.00 
110.00 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS. 


Fine  purebred  Ohio  Accredited 
Chicks.  Order  today  from  this 

advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  10  cents  each.  Barred,  Buff  & 
White  Rocks,  Single  &  Rose  Comb  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  12  cents  each. 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  this  exceptional  purebred  stock  at  a  price  which  is  very 
low.  Immediate  shipment  100%  five  delivery  guaranteed.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 
Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bank,  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dipt.  4,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS 

May  prices  effective  May  2nd.  Place  your  order  now 

Every  breeding  fiock  Ohio  Accredited.  Quality  guaranteed. 
White  Leghorns  $11,  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  R  1. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13;  White  Wyandottes  $14.00, 
Heavy  Mixed  $10.00.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00  per 
hundred.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  prepaid 
Catalog  free. 

If  it  Is  quality  that  you  are  after  place  your  order  with _ 

SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Cockerel  Problem  Solved  by 
Market  for  Broilers 

IT  VERY  spring  finds  poultrymen  with  a 
large  number  of  Leghorn  cockerels 
that  must  be  disposed  of  as  surplus.  Since 
all  chick  flocks  run  about  half  pullets  and 
half  cockerels,  the  surplus  cockerels  should 
be  handled  so  that  they  will  at  least  pay 
for  themselves,  and  possibly  bring  a  little 
profit.  In  this  way  they  will  not  create 
a  deficit  which  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  rearing  the  pullets. 

Sex  can  be  determined  by  observation 
when  the  chicks  are  about  four  weeks 
old.  If  the  cockerels  are  separated  from 
the  pullets  at  that  time,  both  lots  will  do 
better.  The  pullet  flocks  can  be  fed  and 
managed  for  steady,  normal  growth  to¬ 
ward  laying  maturity.  The  cockerels,  in 
their  own  pens,  can  be  hastened  on  to 
prime-quality  broilers.  For  this  they  must 


47.50  90.00 

42.50  80.00 
S.  C.  W.  Leg.  Pullets  8  weeks  old,  $1.00  each.  Postpaid 
to  your  door.  100%  five  delivery  guaranteed.  Order  from 
this  ad.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERY,  DALMATIA,  PA. 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  MABABY  chicks 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . ....11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode 

Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  . 13c  each 

WTiite  W'yandottes  . 15c  each 

Mixed  Chicks  . . .  9c  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 

Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks. 
Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Assorted  chicks..  No  money  down.  100% 
five  delivery  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich. R.2-A 
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SEND  NO  MONEY,  just  mail  your  order.  Pay 
after  you  see  chicks.  We  guarantee  five  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

MINGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Box  210  Mingoville,  Pa. 

ALLEN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS 

Finished  the  15th.  Del.  Egg  Laying  Contest  with  a  total 
score  of  1023  eggs.  High  bird  laid  256.  From  heavy 
producing  hens  and  pedigreed  males  from  229  to  321  egg 
hens.  Also  BARRED  ROCKS  and  REDS.  Officially  White 
Diarrhea  tested.  Catalogue. 

ALLEN  POULTRY  FARM,  Dept.  A.  SEAFORD,  DELAWARE. 

flL"  I.M  May  Prices  25  50  100 

IlIHfiKS  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ..$3.00  $5.50  $10.0» 
umunu  g  c  B  Roe]£3  3  50  6  50  12.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.50  8.50  12.00 

Assorted  Chicks  .  2.50  4.50  8.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
tTi Amprirfltl  A  PricilltUrist 
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Prices  Are  Slashed  On 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN”  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 
— C.  O.  D.— Send  No  Money. 

Fancy  Mixed  . $9.00  $44.00 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  ....  10.75  52.00 

Tancred — Holly  Legs .  12.25  60.00 

Barred  Rocks — Anc.  . .  12.25  60.00 

Parks  Rocks-Reds-Wh.  Rox..  13.00  63.50 

Bl.  Minorcas-Wh.  Wyan.-Buff 

Orpingtons  .  15.00  73.00 

Hamburgs  Blue  And .  20.00  99.00 

We  offer  8,000  March  and  April  hatched  pullets  shipment 
when  12  weeks  old  as  follows: — Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns — 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — 
Parks  Rocks — Owens  Farm  Reds — -Bl.  Min. — Bu.  Orping¬ 
tons  and  most  all  breeds.  Write  for  prices — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed — C.  0.  D.  Shipments. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 

Grampian,  Pa. 


fir 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


MEAN 

PROFITS 


wrnonmuHR.' 


HEALTHY,  HARDY.  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 
pure  bred  heavy  laying  flocks  that  have  been 
culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Our 
“SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  both 
PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postpaid  to  your  door  50  100  500 

White,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns  ....$5.25  $10.00  $45.00 

Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks _  6.00  12.00  55.00 

S.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  6.00  12.00  55.00 

Silver  Ac  White  Wyandottes  ....  6.00  12.00  55.00 

White  &  Buff  Orpingtons  .  6.00  12.00  55.00 

Assorted  Heavies,  100,  $11.  Assorted  All  Breeds,  100, 
$10.  Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Mem¬ 
ber  I.  B.  0.  A.  TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OLDEST 
Ohio  Hatcheries.  Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


LOW 

'SUMMER  PRICES" 


Late  May  and  June  Delivery. 

100  500  1000 

White  Leghorn  . $9.75 

Bar.  Rock-Black  Minorca  . .  12.00 

White  Rock  .  14.00 

S.  C.  Red  .  13.00 


$45.00  $90.00 

55.00  110.00 

68.00  136.00 
60.00  120.00 


Leghorns  shipped  C.  O.  D.  Just  send 
postal  card  stating  how  many.  Deposit 
required  on  all  other  varieties.  Guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery.  Full  information 
Free.  Big  Discount  Offer  on  Genuine 
Quality  Chicks. 

FARM  SERVICE,  Route  A2,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


RARY  rHIPIf  C  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DA01  LUtvao  incubation  from  high  class 
bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
conas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas  $13.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add 
25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


BABY  CHICKS— 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTAGE  PREPAID 


50 

100 

500 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . . 

$8.50 

$40.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . . 

. 4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

Anconas  . 

8.50 

40.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

11.00 

50.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 

11.00 

50.00 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas  . . . 

. 5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  . . . 

. 5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

Wh.  &  SI.  Wyandottes 

.  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flocks.  Prompt  shipmsnts. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  each,  $90 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  H.  B.  Broilers, 
9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B.  Mixed,  7c  each, 
$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


STURDY  CH 
LEADING 
BEST  BLOOD 
9^2c  UP. 
WRITE 
TODAY. 


^'QUALITY 
CHICKS 
Heavy  Layers 


Culled  Flocks 
Large  Illustrated 
Catalogue  Free 


BABY  CHICKS  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75 

Reds  $L  Wyandottes  ....  3.00 
Mixed  .  2.25 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots. 

100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


100 
$8.00 
9.00 
10.00 
7.00 
Free  Range 


50 

$4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

4.00 


June  and  July  Prices  50  -  100 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.50 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ..  5.50 
Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00 
Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00 


1000 


$70.00 
70.00 
90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
60.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid.  100%  Hve  arrival 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


$8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

7.00 


be  kept  in  relatively  small  pens,  and  not 
allowed  too  much  exercise. 

A  room  io  x  12  feet  will  take  care  of 
250  young  cockerels.  The  regular  chick 
mash  is  to  be  used  for  the  first  few  days 
after  the  separation  and  then  gradually 
changed  to  a  mash  mixture  heavier  in  fat¬ 
tening  materials,  until,  when  the  cockerels 
are  about  seven  weeks  old,  their  mash 
could  well  consist  of  one  part  of  regular 
chick  developing  mash  to  which  have  been 
added  one  part  of  yellow  cornmeal  and 
one  part  -of  commercial  skim  milk  or 
condensed  buttermilk.  For  the  following 
two  or  three  weeks  this  new  mash,  mixed 
to  crumbly  form  with  sour  skim  milk, 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  as 
much  as  the  cockerels  will  clean  up  in 
twenty  minutes  each  time.  This  is  to  be 
supplemented  with  cracked  corn  fed  in 
pans  or  hoppers,  sour  skini  milk  given  as 
a  drink,  and  green  food  furnished  daily 
to  keep  the  birds  in  condition.  When  the 
birds  are  about  i}4  pounds  live  weight, 
they  should  be  sold. 


Location  of  New  York  State 
Fish  Hatcheries 

'  |  ’HE  following  is  a  list  of  State  Fish 
Hatcheries,  which  are  administered  by 
the  Conservation  Department,  also  the 
Field  Stations,  which  are  auxiliary  hatch 
eries,  and  the  Game  Bird  Farms  from 
which  are  distributed  each  year  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pheasant  eggs  and 
ten  thousand  young  pheasant  chicks  for 
liberation  in  the  covers  of  the  State. 

NAME  OF  HATCHERY— Adirondack, 
Bath,  Caledonia,  Chautauqua,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Delaware,  Dunkirk,  Fulton, 
Linlithgo,  Oneida,  St.  Lawrence,  War- 
rensburg, 

LOCATION— Upper  Saranac,  R.  F.  D.  3, 
Bath,  Mumford,  Bemus  Point,  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Margaretville,  Dunkirk,  Old 
Forge,  Linlithgo,  Constantia,  R.  F,  D.  4, 
Ogdensburg,  Warrensburg. 

FIELD  STATIONS— Chateaugay,  Johns¬ 
town,  Long  Lake,  Speculator,  Summit 
ville. 

GAME  BIRD  FARMS— Sherburne,  Chenan¬ 
go  County,  Middle  Island,  Suffolk  Coum 
ty,  Brownville,  Jefferson  county,  Ithaca 
Tompkins  county. 


Proper  Paint  For  Galvanized 
Roofing 

/'“'\FTEN  the  question  is  raised  as  to  the 
best  materials  and  methods  for  paint¬ 
ing  corrugated  steel  roofing.  An  inquiry 
among  sheet  steel  manufacturers  shows 
that  experts  do  not  entirely  agree  on  this 
point. 

The  general  practice  indicates  that  the 
best  way  of  painting  or  preserving  corru 
gated  and  plain  sheet  steel  roofing  is  to 
apply  a  coat  of  good  roof  paint  by  means 
of  a  3  knot  or  5  knot  roofing  brush.  If 
it  be  galvanized  roofing,  it  should  be 
painted  at  some  time  between  3  months  anc 
5  months  after  the  roofing  is  laid.  By  that 
time  the  surface  will  be  in  condition  to 
receive  and  hold  the  paint.  If  it  be  black 
or  galvanized  roofing  or  siding,  it  should 
be  painted  immediately  after  it  is  erected. 
In  either  case,  the  surface  should  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  free  from  loose  dirt 
or  dust  of  any  sort.  If  it  has  a  coat  of 
dust  on  it,  then  it  should  be  swept  or 
rubbed  with  a  rag  to  get  it  clean.  For 
galvanized  roofing  the  first  coat  should 
be  rather  poor  in  imseed  oil.  To  make  it 
this  way  add  more  d./  color,  such  as  good 
bright  red  iron  oxide. 

Another  firm  states  that  its  practice  is 
first  to  use  ox.e  or  two  coats  of  black 
asphalt  paint  before  the  roof  is  laid  and 
then  another  coat  of  the  same  kind  after 
it  is  laid.  Subsequent  painting  can  be  with 
any  paint  desired.  Most  firms  advise 
against  the  use  of  coal  tar  paints  on  either 
painted  or  galvanized  roofing,  although  one 
firm  states  that  it  is  permissible  to  use 
coal  tar  paint,  provided  10  per  cent  of 
Portland  cement  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
tar  acids. — I.  W.  D. 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 
Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 
Prices  effective  May  9th. 

Utility  Prices 
25  50 

White  Leghorns - $3.00  $5.50 

Barred  Recks  _  3.50  6.50 

R.  I.  Reds* _  4.00  7.50 

White  Rocks _  4.00  7.50 

White  Wyandottes —  4.00  7.50 

*Blood  tested  and  A 

lAc  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 
72  for  lOOO  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week  j> 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  10 


Special  Matings’  Prices 


100 

25 

50 

100 

$10.00 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

$12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

$15.00 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

Jersey  State 

Certified 

Cornish. 


,,  OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performance  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 

I!  Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants. 
36-'  Hamburgs,  Polish,  Lakenfelders,  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 

DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock.  Mem.  International 


100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on 

S.  a  White,  Buff,  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Leghorns 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  &  C.  Anconas  . 

5.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons . 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes,  K.  I.  Whites  . • 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$50.00 

$100.00 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.00 

118-00 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

124.00 

4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

124.00 

,  5.50 

10.00 

18.00 

88.00 

175.00 

5.50 

10.00 

18.00 

88.00 

175.00 

BOX  F-5 


PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK!  FREE,  stamps  appreciated.  Don’t 'fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  mon«Ji  thfl, 
season  in  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  The  most  profitable  Investment  you  can  make  in  the  Poultry ~ 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.  BOX  F-5  GAMB1ER,  umu 


ohM 

RIVER- 

CHICKS 


Order  direct  from  this 
f.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio 

THE  OHIO  RIV 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER ,  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50 

White,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns.  Anconas  . $3.00  $5.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  3.5()  6.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandottes  . . •_•••,  3.75  7.0U 

ad.  Fine  Illustrates  Catalog  Free. 

Baby  Chick  Association. 

ER  CHICKERIES  BOX  60 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


600  1000 
$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

Member  of  the 


Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 


wm^mxnTisMMosri  ctiicm 


POSTPAID  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th  25 

Wh. ,  Br.,  Buff  aand  Black  Leghorns  . $3.o0 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  3.75 

Extra  Quai.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghoins  ..  4.25 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  .  4.25 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas  ..  4.75 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  . -•  -  ••••  • 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $6.00;  100,  $10;  500,  $48; 


50 

$6.00 
6.75 
7.50 

7.50 

8.50 
8.00 

1000, 


100 

$10.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

16.00 

15.00 

$95. 


500 
$47.00 
60.00 
67.00 
67.00 
76.00 
72.00 

Light  Mixed 


1000 

$90.00 

115.00 

130.00 

130.00 


for 


Broilers  50  $4  25;  100,  $8;  500.  $38;  1000,  $75.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal 
attention  to’ all  orders.  Ref.— -Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  Free  Catalog. 

WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Strong  healthy 


Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns 
Anconas  . . 


hardy  pure-breds.  Ho 
Prices  on 


Black  Minorcas 
Broiler  Stock  ( 


:d,  high 

producing 

breeding 

6tock. 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$13.00 

$55.00 

$100.00 

.  7.50 

13.50 

65.00 

127.00 

.  7.75 

14.50 

65.00 

125.00 

.  8.50 

15.50 

76.00 

150.00 

.  6.50 

12.00 

59.50 

115.00 

.18.00 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppards  Anconas,  Park  s  Barred  Rox 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right.  -  c  . 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


EMPIRE  CHICKS 


will  make  you  money  because  they  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 
contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 

Fishels,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyckoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  50  100  500 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Heavy  Assorted  . $5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  B.  Minorcas  .  6.25  12.00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks,  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  . ...6.75  13.00  62.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref. — Peoples  Rank. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


3  » » JCTTT  WSMaiTCTra 


40.000  Weekly,  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery 
White,  Brown  &  Butt  Leghorns  •  •  •  • 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks  •  •  •  • 

White  Wyandots,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas  •  • 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcas  •  •  •  • 

Light  Brahmas.  Black  Giants  •  •  «  • 

\nconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED 
dixed.  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  .  . 

Orde  .  from  ifliii  Ad.a  Catalog  Free,  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY* 


,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 


50 

100 

400 

600 

•  • 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$40.00 

$58.00 

7.00 

13.00 

48.00 

70.00 

7.00 

13.00 

48.00 

70.00 

7.50 

14.00 

52.00 

76.00 

10.50 

20.00 

76.00 

6.00 

11.00 

40.00 

60.00 

•  • 

5.00 

9.00 

32.00 

18.00 

Box  58 


lOOO 
$  95.00 
115.00 
115.00 
125.00 

100.00 
80.00 
OUCYRUS.  OHIO 


1532  (18) 


THE  old  fashioned  days  of  sweltering  in  the 
kitchen  during  hot  weather  are  no  longer 
necessary  in  the  modern  farm  home.  The 
great  convenience  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  stoves, 
which  apply  all  of  the  heat  to  the  cooking,  bring 
a  new  comfort  and  happiness  to  farm  women. 
They  are  quick  to  get  started,  very  inexpensive  to 
operate,  and  as  safe  and  sure  to  cook  and  bake 
with  as  city  gas.  With  well  screened  windows 
and  a  good  oil  stove  that  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man  can  supply,  you  can  change  the 
drudgery  of  summer  housekeeping  to  work  of 
pleasure  and  comfort. 

It  will  also  mean  much  to 
your  present  and  future 
health  to  have  these  things, 
for  they  will  greatly  lighten 
your  housekeeping  work. 
Go  to  your  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Man  and  find  out 
all  about  them.  He  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  these  as 
well  as  many  other  conven 
iences.  Do  it  now  before  the 
hot  days  of  summer  are  here. 


Keep  the 

Flies  Out! 

When  your  windows 
and  doors  are  tightly 
screened,  spray  your 
rooms  with  a  good 
fly  poison  —  it  will 
work  quickly  and  add 
much  to  your  com¬ 
fort.  Do  it  whenever 
the  flies  get  numerous. 
Ask  about  it  at  a 
“tag”  store. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  14  1927 

Protect  the  Young  Mind 

Truth  Is  Better  Than  Evasion 


J70RTUNATELY  for  mothers  of  young 
children,  enough  progress  has  been 
made  regarding  the  way  to  feed  children 
that  she  can  find  out  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  just  what  kind  of  food  to  give 
them  at  certain  ages,  how  much  food  and 
how  often  it  should  be  fed.  But  a  mother 
has  to  be  quick-witted  and  keep  her  mind 
on  the  job  if  she  answers  the  questions 
prompted  by  the  ever-developing  young 
minds.  Recently  a  friend  told  me  how  her 
little  girl  brought  her  to  time  for  allow¬ 
ing  her  mind  to  wander  when  some  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked  by  the  little  lady.  Another 
and  daughter  were  walking  down  the  street 
of  a  city  and  the  shopwindows  had  the 
mother  s  attention.  The  six  3/ear  old 
daughter  asked  some  questions  which  didn’t 
even  register  in  the  mother’s  mind.  Mother 
simply  said  carelessly  “I  don’t  know”  but 
came  alive  when  the  little  lady  said  rather 
pointedly,  “Well,  I  should  think  you  would 
know!  Aren't  you  a  mamma?” 

Yet  there  are  many  matters  on  which 
parents  were  never  themselves  instructed 
and  which  they  feel  rather  helpless  to 
handle.  Chief  among  these  are  the  facts 
of  life  and  reproduction  which  too  often 
are  left  to  chance  knowledge.  The  great¬ 
est  disadvantage  of  such  a  method  is  that 
an  unwholesome  attitude  is  created  and 
actual  harm  is  done  to  the  growing  mind. 
During  the  war  physical  examinations  of 
young  men  revealed  the  grave  results  of 
such  widespread  lack  of  the  fundamental 
facts  of  life,  especially  with  regard  to  sex. 

Treated  in  the  right  way,  there  should 
be  nothing  embarrassing  to  a  mother  or 
-father  in  imparting  to  sons  and  daughters 
the  information  necessary  to  their  own  pro¬ 
tection  and  well-being.  Especially  should 
this  be  true  on  the  farm  where  the  chil¬ 
dren  live  so  close  to  nature  and  her  ac¬ 
tivities.  Sometimes,  however,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  lacking  to  impart  such  information 
in  a  suitable  way.  It  is  to  help  in  just 
this  situation  that  we  have  procured  for 
free  distribution  the  following  pamphlets 
furnished  by  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health : 


Mothers  of  America. 

Desirability  of  Sex  Education  for  Adn 
lescents. 

Healthy  Happy  Womanhood— A 
phlet  for  Girls  and  Young  Women. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Life— A 
father’s  talk  with  his  little  son. 

Write  for  any  or  all  of  these  pamphlets. 


pam- 


From  a  Jar  of  BJayonnaise 

jpROM  a  single  jar  of  mayonnaise  can 
be  made  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
salad  dressings  with  only  the  effort  of 
stirring  different  ingredients  into  the 
amount  of  dressing  needed  for  one  meal 
just  before  serving.  Some  people  prefer 
an  oil  dressing  that  is  less  rich  than  the 
plain  mayonnaise.  For  them  it  may  be 
thinned  with  a  little  vinegar,  or  with 
sweet  or  sour  milk.  The  vinegar  mayon* 
naise  is  especially  good  with  vegetable 
salads  and  the  mayonnaise  thinned  with 
milk  is  delicious  dressing  for  fruit  or  meat 
salads.  The  addition  of  tomato  ketchup 
or  chili  sauce  to  mayonnaise  makes  a 
spicy,  Russian  dressing.  Chopped  pickles, 
olives  and  pimento  or  peppers  transform 
it  into  1  housand  Island  mayonnaise.  A 
few  spoonfuls  of  cottage  cheese  mixed 
with  the  mayonnaise  considerably  increases 
the  food  value  and  makes  it  particularly 
good  with  pineapple,  banana,  tomato,  or 
other  fruit  salads.  For  special  occasions, 
whipped  cream  dressing  may  be  made  by 
folding  into  the  mayonnaise  some  stiffly- 
beaten  cream.  Chopped,  hard-cooked  egg 
and  green  peppers  give  a  new  zest  to  the 
dressing  for  vegetable  salads,  and  green 
mayonnaise  can  be  made  by  adding  cooked 
spinach  or  green  peas  that  have  been 
pressed  through  a  fine  sieve.  Thus,  with 
a  few  basic  ingredients  many  salads  can 
be  made. 


Grape  vines  andjaerry  bushes  are  often 
protected  in  localities  where  the  winters 
are  severe  by  bending  them  to  the  ground 
and  covering  them  with  straw  and  earth. 


Choice  Patterns  from  A.  A.  Pattern  Service 


Pattern  3036 

has  very  individual 
touches  in  the 
horizontal  tucks 
on  each  side  of  the 
bodice  and  in  the 
pointed  neck  fin¬ 
ish.  The  fashion¬ 
able  bow  at  the 
neckline  adds  to 
the  smartness  of 
the  dress.  The  pat¬ 
tern  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  3 1{ 
yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  y2 
yard  of  40-inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


3038 


Pattern  2932 

shows  a  very  con¬ 
venient  apron  which 
completely  covers  and 
protects  the  dress.  The 
fronts  are  reversible , 
being  held  in  place  by 
the  sashes  which  may 
be  firmly  tied  at  the 
back.  The  pattern  cuts 
in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and  44 
inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  314  yards  of  36 
inch  material  with  7 
yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c.  . 


Pattern  3039 
is  a  very  smart 
sports  frock  with 
all-around  box 
pleats  m  the  skirt 
and  with  its  clev- 
er  neck  finish. 
F or  the  miss  or 
small  zvoman,  the 
patt  ern  cuts  in 
sizes  8,  10,  12, 

14,  16,  18  and  20 
years.  The  8 -year 
size  requires  1 14 
yards  of  36 -inch 
material  with 
yard  of  40 -inch 
contrasting.  Price 
13c. 


3039 


'2932 


Pattern  3042 

with  its  new 
square  neck  line 
and  cascading  jab¬ 
ots  is  very  lovely 
for  the.  softer 
printed  silks,  geor¬ 
gettes,  voiles 
and  crepes.  The 
pattern  comes  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust 
•measure.  For  the 
36-inch  size  2% 
yards  of  40-inch 
material  with  % 
yard  of  32-inch 
contrasting  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  it. 
Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
com  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion  Books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  ’ 
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Shelter  Feathered  Friends 

Birds  Are  Quick  to  Respond  to  a  Friendly  Atmosphere 
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WHEN  our  great  variety  of  feathered 
friends  arrive  in  the  spring  one  of 
the  first  problems  to  greet  them  is  the 
matter  of  looking  up  a  convenient  place 
to  build  their  nest. 

While  Nature  looks  after  them  to  some 
extent  in  this  respect,  nevertheless  man 
can  assist  them  greatly  by  providing  suit¬ 
able  places  where  they  can  rear  their  young 
in  safety.  In  fact  it  should  be  man’s  duty 
to  offer  this  assistance  to  the  birds  as 
compensation  for  their  splendid  work  of 
destroying  many  insect  pests. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  three 
types  of  houses  which  are  easily  arranged 
at  no  cost  and  little  labor.  Two  of  them 
are  syrup  pails,  but  any  kind  of  tin  can 
of  sufficient  size  may  be  used.  The  larger 
onx.  has  a  two-inch  hole  cut  in  the  cover 
with  the  piece  bent  out  in  a  horizontal 
position  to  serve  as  a  “light”  for  the  birds ; 
this  permits  them  to  enter  the  house  easily. 

The  smaller  pail  has  the  cover  cut  in 
half,  which  affords  a  larger  entrance.  This 
house  should  be  assigned  to  the  wren,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  really  too  small  for  birds  of 
larger  size  and  the  wren  .uses  rather  coarse 
building  material  so  he  needs  even  a  wider 
door  than  the  robin  or  blue  bird.  The 
third  house  -in  the  picture  is  a  wooden 
paris-green  container  with  entrance  cut  in 
the  cover.  Of  course  it  must  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  all  paris-green  before  used.  A 
few  small  drain  holes  should  be  drilled 
on  the  underside  of  all  the  houses  in  case 
rain  should  get  into  them. 

They  may  be  put  up  in  the  trees,  on  a 
wall,  in  a  windmill  or  on  a  high  post. 


trouble  keepin’  help,  I  strongly  suspekt 
th’  hired  man  alius  finds  somebuddy 
in  th’  house  reddy  t’  greet  ’im  with  a 
pleasant  word  and  willin’  to  sew  on  a 
button  an’  keep  his  shirts  clean  ’thought 
growlin’  ’bout  it. 

When  I  heer  ’im  ask  his  better  ha’f  t’ 
milk  th’  cows  or  feed  th’  hogs  in  a  pinch, 

I  try  t’  imagin’  hoaw  he’d  look  if  she 
called  on  him  t’  git  th’  meals  when  there 
was  a  jam  in  th’  housew’k. 

When  I  see  ’im  lappin’  doawn  the 
del’cacies  “put  up”  through  th’  summer  an’ 
fall,  I  wonder  if  he  stops  t’  think  of  th’ 
extry  work  it  meant  for  some  one  an’ 
hoaw  much  muney  it  would  cost  to  buy  an’ 
ekal  amount  of  canned  stuff,  not  ha’f  as 
good  at  th’  store. 

When  I  heer  ’im  proudly  declarin’  he’s 
got  sum  as  good  childr’n  as  anybuddy,  my 
thoughts  jest  nat’rally  travel  beyond  him  t’ 
th’  one  that's  watched  over  them  childr’n 
frum  th’  cradle  up ;  who  guided  their  first 
tottlin’  steps  an’  taught  ’em  t’  lisp  their 
first  prayer  as  her  lovin’  hands  tucked  ’em 
up  nights  in  bed ;  who  kep’  their  minds 
clean  and  souls  pure  through  th’  years; 
who  animated  ’em  with  high  ideels,  taught 
’em  t’  love  truth,  t’  obey  an’  respect  their 
parents  an’  inspired  ’em  with  a  faith  in 
God  an’  a  hope  of  Heaven — entrance  t’ 
which,  alas,  not  only  th’  farmer’s  wife, 
but  menny  another  woman,  must  tew  often 
await  tew  git  reward  for  their  labors  an’ 
sacrifices.— Uncle  Josh. 


Only  by  experimenting  does  one  learn 
what  can  be  done  with  the  canned  fruits 
we  are  rather  tired  of  late  in  the  spring. 
In  general,  acid  fruits  combine  nicely  with 
the  milder  varieties,  and  the  two  kinds  may 
be  canned  together.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  delicious  beverages  that  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  simply  combining  various  fruit 
juices.  When  canning  I  always  seal  up 
the  left  over  juices,,  label  jars,  and  com¬ 
bine  when  I  desire  a  drink,  or  a  sauce 
for  a  plain  bread  pudding. — Mabel  Fern 
Mitchell. 


Send  “Success”  Letter  Now 
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Wherever  placed  they  should  be  securely 
fastened  and  where  they  can  be  easily 
reached  with  a  ladder  for  occasional  in¬ 
spection  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
season  as  English  sparrows  frequently 
cause  some  trouble  by  chasing  away  the 
other  birds  and  taking  possession  of  the 
houses. 

As  soon  as  it  is  observed  that  a  pair  of 
sparrows  are  occupying  a  house  their  nest 
and  eggs  should  be  destroyed  and  if  the 
season  is  not  already  too  far  advanced, 
other  birds  may  still  have  time  to  hatch 
a  brood  should  they  then  decide  to  make 
use  of  the  house.  A  good  .22  calibre 
rifle  and  a  supply  of  cartridges  should  be 
kept  handy  and  whenever  some  sparrows 
are  seen  to  interfere  with  a  pair  of  other 
birds,  who  have  already  laid  claim  for  a 
house,  they  should  be  stopped  before  they 
succeed  in  their  ravenous  attempt. 

Shooting  sparrows  with  a  rifle  demands 
supreme  accuracy.  It  affords  lots  of  fun 
and  good  practice  for  the  marksman.  They 
become  wary  surprisingly  sudden  after  a 
few  shots  have  been  fired  and  to  get  within 
shooting  range  they  must  be  approached 
cautiously  and  under  cover. — F.  R.  T. 


Canned  Left  Overs 

QEVERAL  jars  left  over  for  another 
year,  left  over  because  we  are  tired 
of  them  served  in  the  ordinary  ways,  so  I 
must  put  my  brain  to  work.  There  are 
peaches,  plums,  huckleberries,  blackberries, 
currants,  preserved  gooseberries,  wild 
grape,  raspberry  and  strawberry  jam.  Now 
for  the  new  desserts  that  I  will  serve. 

First  I  will  make  a  pie,  using  half  cur¬ 
rants  and  half  huckleberries,  or  black¬ 
berries,  the  sharpness  of  the  currents  cor¬ 
recting  the  insipidity  of  the  berries.  A 
delicious  drink  will  be  made  by  draining 
the  juice  of  a  jar  of  plums  into  good  cold 
water,  and  sweetened  to  taste.  The  plums 
will  be  pitted,  and  made  into  a  batter  pud¬ 
ding. 

Then  we  will  have  cobblers  made  of  the 
peaches  and  strawberries.  Both  served 
with  whipped  cream  or  a  sauce  made  with 
some  of  the  thickened  juices.  But  every¬ 
one  will  simply  “rave”  over  the  raspberry 
whip  which  I  will  concoct.  How?  I  will 


ETTERS  are  arriving  in  response  to 
Aunt  Janet’s  notice  that  she  was  run¬ 
ning  a  Success  contest.  This  contest  is 
due  to  close  May  15th.  Letters  dated  on 
this  date  will  be  accepted. 

As  she  stated  in  the  original  notice,  the 
success  of  persons  is  judged  by  the  amount 
of  happiness  he  brings  to  others  and  to 
himself.  Financial  success  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  enter  in,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  easier 
to  be  happy  if  actual  want  is  absent. 
People  can  be  happy  without  money  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  having  money 
makes  one  unhappy.  According  to  Editor 
Eastman’s  definition  of  a  successful  per¬ 
son  given  above,  are  you  yourself  sue 
cessful ? 

Your  letter  on  the  subject  should  not 
be  over  250  words  in  length  and  should 
be  sent  to  Aunt  Janet,  care  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  The  first  prize  offered  is  $3  00, 
the  second  $2.00  and  for  all  other  letters 
which  we  print  on  this  subject  we  shall 
pay  $1.00. 


Extra  washing  help  in 
Fels-Naptha! 

Good  soap  and  plenty  of 
dirt- loosening  naptha 
are  combined  in 
Fels-Naptha.  Makes 
washing  easier  on 
clothes  —  and  on  you! 


THE  GOLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE 
CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


The  Unsung  Heroine 

YV yHEN  I  heer  th’  farmer  braggin’  ’bout 
**  hoaw  little  he  spends  fer  clothes, 
I  allers  wonder  hoaw  much  time  some  one 
puts  in  patchin’  ’em. 

When  I  heer  ’im  say  he  don’t  bother 
much  with  the  po’ltry  but  he  allers  hez 
gQod  luck  raisin’  chicks  an’  his  hens  us’ally 
lay  purty  well,  I  kinklude  he’s  got  jest 
sich  a  silent  pardner  as  I’d  like  to  have 
in  th’  hen  bizness. 

When  I  heer  ’im  say  he  never  hez  a 
pore  appetite  an’  nothin’  ever  hurts  ’im, 
I  wonder  hoaw  it’d  be  if  he  had  t’  hire 
a  cook  a  spell. 

When  I  hear  ’im  say  he  never  hez  any 


Hot  pads  and  holder  No.  2261  would  make 
an  excellent  addition  to  the  hope  chest  or 
may  be  just  what  you  need  for  the  brides 
shower.  Three  pads  and  a  holder  of  color¬ 
ed  suiting  completely  made  and  bound, 
make  up  the  set  as  illustrated.  Set  post¬ 
paid  60  cents.  Add  25  cents  for  the  indis¬ 
pensable  Embroidery  Book  showing  all 
fancy  stitches  and  how  to  make  them.  Ad¬ 
dress  all  orders  to  the  Embroidery  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City. 


whip  some  sweet  cream,  and  beat  the  jam 
into  it,  set  it  out  on  the  porch  to  cool,  and 
serve  in  our  tall  stemmed  sherbet  glasses, 
with  a  few  pecan  meats  on  top. 

I  will  boil  some  rice  in  milk,  cooking 
slowly,  and  place  the  preserved  goose¬ 
berries  on  top  making  a  very  palatable 
dessert.  Will  drain  the  juice  from  a  jar 
of  blackberries,  and  mix  with  the  wild 
grape  juice,  sweeten,  and  serve  either  hot 
or  cold — everyone  will  call  for  more — I’ve 
tried  and  know. 


No  Matter  W here  Y ou  Live 


THE  COLEMAN  AIR-O-GAS 
Stove  is  a  modern  up-to-the- 
minute  cooking  unit.  It  brings 
all  the  advantages  of  city  gas 
service  right  into  your  home- 
no  matter  where  you  live.  It  is 
easy,  economical  and  safe  to 

operate.  It  makes  and  burns  its  own  gas 
-—no  piping,  no  wiring,  no  installation 
expense.  It’s  ready  to  begin  active  duty 

the  minute  it  is  set  in  your  kitchen. 

The  Air-O-Gas  generates  quickly  to 
full  cooking  heat.  Produces  a  cleaner 
cooking  fire — no  dirt,  no  smoke,  no  soot 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  &  STOVE  COMPANY 

( Formerly  The  Coleman  Lamp  Company )  I 

Factory  and  General  Offices:  WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 

Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario  (AO*) 


on  utensils.  Quicker  cooking  action — 
boils  half  a  gallon  of  water  in  less  than 
five  minutes.  You  have  a  steadier 
cooking  blaze— instantly  regulated  to 
any  heat  desired,  from  a  low  simmer 
to  the  hottest  blue  flame  you’ll  ever 
need.  Uses  any  good  grade  of  regular 
motor  gasoline  as  fuel. 

Air-O-Gas  Stoves  are  attractively 
designed  and  finished.  Built  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  practical  models  to  meet  every 
cooking  need.  Priced  within  the  means 
of]  everybody. 

Let  your  dealer  demonstrate  this 
great  stove.  If  he  is  not  supplied 
yet,  write  us  for  descriptive  literature, 
prices,  etc.  Address  Dept.  AG8. 
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XTEXT  evening,  a  handful  of  the  better 
*  sort  assembled  in  the  shade  of  the 
palmgrove,  out  of  sight  of  the  fort.  Be¬ 
sides  Michael,  St.  Andre,  Maris,  and  my¬ 
self,  there  were  Cordier,  Blanc,  Marigny, 
R  amon,  Dobroff,  dock,  Vaerren,  and 
one  or  two  others — fifteen  or  sixteen  of 
us  altogether — enough,  as  Michael  re¬ 
marked  to  me,  to  control  events,  provid¬ 
ed  a  united  party,  with  a  common  pol¬ 
icy,  could  be  formed. 

But  this  proved  impossible.  Ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  honour  and  dishonour, 
fair  dealing  and  vile  dealing,  were  too 
discrepant  and  probabty  tinctured  by 
other  thoughts  and  motives,  such  as 
those  of  fear,  hatred,  ennui,  vengeance, 
and  despair. 

Michael  addressed  the  meeting  first. 

“As  you  all  very  well  know,’  said  he, 
“there  is  a  plot  to  murder  Lejaune  and 
the  non-coms.,  to  desert  and  to  abandon 
the  fort.  Schwartz  is  the  ringleader  and 
says  that  those  who  do  not  declare 
themselves  supporters  will  be  considered 
as  enemies — and  treated  as  such.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  do  not  do  things  because 
Schwartz  says  I  must,  nor  do  I  approve 
of  shooting  men  in  their  beds.  Suppos¬ 
ing  I  did,  I  still  should  disapprove  of 
being  led  out  into  the  desert  by 
Schwartz,  to  die  of  thrist.  Therefore  I 
am  against  his  plot — and  I  invite  you  all 
to  join  with  me  and  tell  Schwartz  so. 
We’ll  tell  him  plainly  that  unless  he 
gives  up  this  mad  scheme  of  murder  and 
mutiny,  we  shall  warn  Lejaune.  .  . 

Here  a  growl  of  disapproval  from 
Marigny  and  Blanc,  and  s.me  vigorous 
head-shaking,  .  interrupted  Michael’s 
speech. 

“I  swear  I  will  warn  Lejaune,”  put  in 
St.  Andre,  “but  I  ■will  warn  Schwartz, 
first — and  if  he  likes  to  drop  the  mur¬ 
der  part  of  the  scheme,  he  can  do  what 
else  he  likes.  Any  sacred  imbecile  who 
wants  to  die  in  the  desert  can  go  and  do 
it,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  mu¬ 
tinies.  .  . 


U 


Beau  Geste” 


-By  C.  P.  Wren 


“I  cant  join  Lejaune’s  boot-lickers,” 
said  Blanc. 

“Then  join  Schwartz's  gang  of  assas- 
‘sins.  You  may  perhaps  be  safer  there,” 
said  Michael,  and  Blanc  departed 
grumbling. 

“I  must  join  my  compatriots,  I’m 
afraid,”  said  dock. 

“You  are  ‘afraid’!”  mocked  Michael. 
“You  have  said  it!  It  is  Schwartz  you 
are  afraid  of.  You  needn’t  be.  You’ll  be 
safer  outside  that  gang  of  murderers.” 

“I  can’t  betray  my  compatriots,”  re¬ 
peated  dock. 

“Well — can  you  go  to  them  and  say — - 
(what  is  the  truth) — T  dont  believe  in 
murder  and  I  am  certain  this  business 
will  end  in  the  deaths  of  all  of  us.  Drop 
it  or  I  and  my  friends  will  make  you.’ 
Can  you  do  that?”  asked  Michael. 

Big,  simple  dock,  with  his  blue  eyes 
and  silly  face,  could  only  scratch  his 


for  warning  Lejaune  before  saying 
anything  to  Schwartz.  It  would  give 
us  more  chance.  .  .  .” 

“No.  No.  We  can’t  do  that,”  said 
Cordier.  “We  must  give  old  Schwartz  a 
fair  ' show.  If  he’ll  cut  out  the  murder 
items  from  his  programme,  we’ll  say 
nothing,  of  course,  and  he  can  carry  on. 
If  he  won’t,  we’ll  do  our  duty  as  decent 
folk,  and  give  Lejaune  his  chance.” 

“Will  he  take  it?”  I  asked.  “Will  he 
listen?” 

“Not  to  one  of  us  alone,”  said  St. 
Andre.  “But  he’d  have  to  take  notice 
of  a  deputation,  consisting  of  the  five  of 
us,  all  telling  the  same  tale.” 

“A  deputation  consisting  of  ourselves, 
coming  from  ourselves?”  smiled  Cordier. 

“After  all,  though,”  asked  Maris, 
“does  it  matter  if  he  believes  or  not? 
Suppose  one  of  us  goes  and  tells  him 
the  truth— isn’t  that  enough?  If  he  likes 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

j\/IR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste”  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  aiter  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Diabv. 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post.  - 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  Michael  and  John  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  murder.  J  H 


“No  treachery!”  roared  Marigny,  a 
typical  old  soldier,  grizzled  and  wrink¬ 
led;  an  honest,  brainless,  dogged  creat¬ 
ure  who  admired  Schwartz  and  loathed 
Lejaune. 

“Don’t  bray  like  that,  my  good  ass,” 
said  Michael  turning  to  him,  “and  try 
not  to  be  a  bigger  fool  than  God  meant 
you  to.  Where  is  the  treachery  in  our 
replying  to  Schwartz,  ‘Thank  you,  we 
do  not  choose  to  join  your  murder-gang. 
Moreover,  we  intend  to  prevent  the 
murder — so  drop  the  idea  at  once.’  Will 
you  kindly  explain  how  the  gentle 
Schwartz  is  thus  ‘betrayed’?” 

“I  say  it  is  betrayal  of  comrades — to 
tell  an  anointed,  accursed,  nameless- 
named  dog’s-tail  like  Lejaune  that  they 
are  plotting  against  him.  Treachery,  I 
say,”  replied  Marigny. 

Michael  sighed  patiently. 

“W ell — what  are  you  going  to  do, 
Marigny— since  you  must  either  be 
against  Schwartz  or  for  him?”  asked 
Maris. 

‘I’m  for  him,”  replied  Marigny 
promptly. 

“A  slinking,  skulking  murderer?”  ask¬ 
ed  Michael  contemptuous^.  “I  thought 
you  were  a  soldier — of  sorts.” 

‘  I  m  for  Schwartz,”  said  Marigny. 

“Then  go  to  him,”  snapped  Michael. 
“Go  on.  .  .  .  Get  out.  ...  We  should 
prefer  it — being  neither  cowards  afraid 
of  Schwartz,  nor  creeping  murderers.” 

Marigny  flushed,  clenched  his  fists 
and,  with  an  oath,  put  his  hand  to  his 
bayonet  and  made  as  though  to  spring 
at  my  brother;  but  he  evidently  thought 
better  of  it  as  Michael  closed  his  right 
hand  and  regarded  the  point  of  Mar- 
ignv’s  chin. 

With  a  snarl  of  “Dirty  traitors!”  the 
old  soldier  turned  and  strode  away. 

“Anybody  else  think  as  he  does?” 
asked  Michael. 

I  can’t  agree  to  betraying  old 
Schwartz,”  said  Blanc,  a  Marseilles  sea¬ 
man,  noisy,  jolly,  brave,  and  debonair;  a 
rotund,  black-eyed,  bluff  Provencal. 

Well — say  what  you.  are  going  to  do 
then,”  said  Michael  ’  sharply.  “Join 
Schwartz’s  murderers  or  else  join  us.” 


head  and  shuffle  awkwardly  from  one 
foot  to  another. 

“They’d  kill  me,”  he  said. 

“They  certainly  will  kill  you  of  thirst, 
if  you  let  them  lead  you  but  there,” 
argued  Michael,  with  a  wave  of  his  arm 
to  the  encompassing  desert. 

“It  seems  we’ve  all  got  to  die,  either 
way,”  said  Glock. 

“It’s  what  I  am  trying  to  prevent,  isn’t 
it,  fat-head?”  answered  Michael.  “If  the 
decent  men  of  this  garrison  would  act 
together  and  tell.  Schwartz  to  stop  his 
silly  tricks,  no  one  need  die.” 

“Except  those  whom  Lejaune  is  kill¬ 
ing,”  said  Cordier,  a  clever  and  agree¬ 
able  Frenchman  who  had  certainly  been 
a  doctor,  and  whose  prescriptions  and 
treatment  his  comrades  infinitely  prefer¬ 
red  to  those  of  any  army  surgeon.  “If 
that  pariah  cur  of  the  gutters  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  could  be  shot  with  safety 
to  the  rest  of  us — I’d  do  it  myself  to¬ 
night,  and  write  my  name  among  those 
of  the  benefactors  of  the  human  race.” 

“Oh?  Where  do  yon  stand  then?” 
asked  Michael. 

“I  come  in  with  you  and  St.  Andre,” 
replied  Cordier,  “though  I  admit  my 
sympathies  are  "wholly  with  Schwartz. 
Still  .  .  .  one’s  been  a  gentleman.  ..  .” 

And  in  the  end  we  found  that  only 
Cordier  could  really  be  depended  upon 
to  join  Michael,  St.  Andre,  Maris,  and 
myself  as  a  staunch  and  reliable  party 
of  anti-Schwartz,  pro-duty-and-discipline 
non-murderers,  prepared  to  tell  the  muti¬ 
neers  that  they  must  drop  their  assas¬ 
sination  plot,  or  Lejaune  would  be  warned. 

One  by  one,  the  others  went  off,  some 
apologetic  and  regretful,  some  bluster¬ 
ing,  some  honestly  anxious  to  support 
what  they  considered  Schwartz’s  brave 
blow  for  their  rights,  some  merely  afraid 
to  do  what  they  would  have  liked  to  do. 

When  we  five  were  at  length  alone, 
Michael  said,  “Well,  I’m  afraid  we’re 
not  going  to  scare  Schwartz  off  his 
scheme.” 

“No,”  agreed  Cordier.  “It  looks  more 
as  though  we  are  only  going  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  some  extra  labour.  More 
little  pigs.  .  .” 

“There  won’t  be  any  pigs  if  Lejaune 
acts  promptly,”  said  St.  Andre. 

“None,”  agreed  Maris,  “and  I’m  al¬ 
most  tempted  to  vote  for  warning  Le¬ 
jaune  before  saying  anything  to  vote 


to  punish  the  man  and  ignore  his  warn¬ 
ing,  that’s  his  affair.” 

“Quite,”  agreed  Michael.  “But  it’s 
ours  too!  We  don’t  want  to  be  shot  in 
our  beds  because  Lejaune  won’t  listen  to 
us.  ...  If  Schwartz  isn’t  forestalled, 
every  man  in  this  fort  who  hasn’t  join¬ 
ed  his  gang  by  the  day  after  to-morrow 
will  share  Lejaune’s  fate.” 

“That  means  us  five,  Boldini,  Dupre, 
and  Lejaune,”  said  Cordier. 

“Unless  Boldir.i  is  in  with  them, — 
which  is  quite  likely,”  put  in  St.  Andre. 

“Yes,  seven  of  us,”  mused  Michael, 
“even  without  Boldini.  If  Lejaune  lis¬ 
tens  to  our  tale  of  woe  and  acts  prompt¬ 
ly,  we  five  and  the  two  non-coms,  are 
a  most  ample  force  for  him  to  work 

with . Simply  a  matter  of  acting  a 

night  before  they  do — and  there  need  be 
no  bloodshed  either.” 

“Fancy  fighting  to  protect  Lejaune!” 
smile  Cordier.  “Enough  to  make 
le  bon  Dien  giggle.” 

“We’re  fighting  to  protect  the  Flag,” 
said  St.  Andre.  “Lejaune  is  incidental. 
We’re  going  to  fight  a  murderous  mu¬ 
tiny — and  another  incidental  is  that  we 
are  probably  going  to  save  our  own  lives 
thereby.  ...” 

“Who’ll  tell  Schwartz?”  interrupted 
Cordier. 

“I  will,”  said  Michael. 

“We  all  will,”  said  I.  “Let  us  five  just 
go  to  him  together  and  warn  him.  We 
won’t  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  speak 
for  ourselves  only.” 

“That’s  it,”  agreed  St.  Andre.  “We’ll 
tell  Schwartz  that  we’re  a  ‘deputation 
to  him — and  do  the  same  when  we  go 
on  to  interview  Lejaune — if  that’s  nec¬ 
essary.” 

And  so  the  five  of  us  agreed  to  go  in 
search  of  Schwartz  then  and  there,  to 
tell  him  that  we  would  take  no  part  in 
mutiny  and  murder,  and  to  warn  him 
that  we  should  report  the  matter  at  once, 
unless  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  part  of 
his  scheme  that  included  the  slaughter 
of  superiors  and  the  coercion  of  com¬ 
rades. 

*  *  * 


As  we  left  the  oasis  the  strolled  to¬ 
wards  the  fort,  we  met  a  man  carrying 
pails,  for  water.  As  he  passed,  I  saw  it 
was  the  Portuguese,  Bolidar,  the  man 
who  had  been  so  roughly  handled  for 
attempted  theft  in  our  barrack-room  at 
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Sidi-bel-Abbes.  He  had  always  pretend¬ 
ed  that,  on  that  melancholy  occasion 
lie  had  strayed,  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  into  the  wrong  room,  and  that, 
when  caught,  he  was  merely  getting  into 
what  he  thought  was  his  own  bed! 

Warned  by  Hank  and  Buddy,  however, 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  the  gen¬ 
tleman  as  the  miserable  tool  of  Boldini 
who  had  taken  him  up  when  Guantaio' 
Colonna,  and  Gotto  had  declined  to  do  his 
stealing  for  him. 

As  he  passed  Michael,  he  half  stopped, 
winked,  made  as  though  to  speak,  and  then 
went  on.  Looking  back,  I  saw  that  he  had 
halted,  put  his  pails  down,  and  was  staring 
after  us. 

Seeing  me  turn  round,  he  signalled  to  me 
to  come  to  him,  and  began  walking  to¬ 
wards  me. 

Here  was  a  man  with  whom  a  quiet  talk 
might  be  very  useful,  particularly  as  he 
had  made  the  first  overtures. 

“I  want  to  speak  to  your  brother  and 
you,”  he  whispered.  “Privately.  I  daren't 
be  seen  doing  it.” 

He  was  evidently  in  a  very  unbalanced 
state  of  mind.  He  was  trembling,  and  he 
looked  terribly  ill. 

“Go  into  the  oasis  and  wait,”  said  I. 
“I’ll  bring  my  brother  along  soon.” 

“I  must  hide - 1  must  hide _ I  must 

hide,”  he  kept  repeating. 

“All  right,”  I  agreed.  “You  hide.  I’ll 
stroll  along  whistling  ‘Pere  Bougeaud’ 
when  I  bring  my  brother.” 

“Lejaune  will  tear  my  throat  out . 

He’ll  eat  my  heart.... So  will  Schwartz 

....So  will  Boldini . ” 

“Well,  you  won’t  feel  the  second 
two,”  I  comforted  him,  “and  you  haven’t 

got  three  hearts .  You  tell  us  all  about 

it,”  I  added  soothingly.  “We’ll  look  after 
you.  Pull  yourself  together  now,”  for  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  burst  into  tears. 

“You  won’t  bring  anybody  else?  You 
won’t  tell  anybody  else?  Not  a  word?”  he 
begged. 

“Not  a  soul.  Not  a  word,”  I  replied. 
“You  wait  for  us  in  the  far  clump  of  palms 
beyond  the  well,”  and  I  went  after  Michael, 
As  soon  as  I  could  speak  to  him  alone, 

I  told  him  about  Bolidar. 

“Good,”  said  Michael.  “We’ll  hear  what 
the  merchant’s  got  to  say  before  we  tackle 
Schwartz.  The  bold  Bolidar  evident!}' 

wants  to  hedge  a  bit,  for  some  reason . 

‘When  rouges  fall  out.’ _  Let’s  go 

straight  back  before  he  changes  what  he 
calls  his  mind.” 

Michael  ran  on  and  asked  St.  Andre 
and  the  others  to  wait  a  little  while  and  do 
nothing  until  he  returned. 

We  then  went  back  to  the  oasis,  and  as 
we  passed  near  the  well,  I  whistling  “Avez- 
vous  vu  la  casquette  de  Pere  Bougeaud ?” 
Bolidar  joined  us,  trembling  with  fear  and 
fever. 

We  went  and  sat  down  to  gether  with  a 
high  sand  hill  between  us  and  the  oasis. 

At  first,  Bolidar  was  incoherent  and  al¬ 
most  incomprehensible,  but  soon  it  was 
quite  clear  that  the  wretched  creature  was 
turning  to  us  as  last  hope  and  last  resort 
in  his  extremity  of  anxiety,  suspense,  and 
terror. 

Realising  what  it  was  that  drove  him 
to  unburden  himself  to  us — sheer  cowardly 
fear  for  his  own  wretched  skin— -we  never 
for  one  instant  doubted  the  truth  of  what 
he  said. 

He  oozed  truth  as  he  did  abject  funk, 
from-  every  pore,  and  he  showed  it  in 
every  gleam  of  his  bloodshot  rolling  yel¬ 
low  eyes,  and  in  every  gesticulation  of  his 
trembling  dirty  yellow  hands. 

“My  friends,”  he  gabbled,  “I  must  con¬ 
fess  to  you  and  I  must  save  you.  I  can 
bear  it  no  longer.  My  conscience. ...  My 
rectitude. ...  My  soul....  My  sense  of 
gratitude. ...” 

Michael  winked  at  me.  We  did  not 
value  Bolidar’s  conscience  and  gratitude  as 
highly  as  we  did  his  state  of  trembling 
fright,  when  estimating  his  motives  for 
“confession.” _ 

“On  that  terrible  night  when  I  was  so 
cruelly  misjudged  and  so.  cruelly  treated, 
you  tried  to  save  me. . .  .Yes,  even  though 
it  was  you  whom  I  was  supposed  to  be 

trying  to  rob _ An  absurd  idea,  of  course  ^ 

( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Every  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140  000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres.  Meadville,  Pa.  _ _____ 

BRISKO — Wonderful  Polishing  Cloth.  Cleans 

Silverware,  Gold,  Aluminum,  Brass,  like  magic. 
Big  profits  for  agents.  25c.  Sample  Fiee. 
BRISKO  COMPANY,  Bennington,  Vermont 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 

my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value. 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEOKOL 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $14 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $16 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $18  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN  S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  &  White  Leghorns  $12.00 
— 100;  Barred  Rocks  &  Reds  $12.00 — 100;  White 
Rocks  $15.00—100.  Mixed  $10.00—100.  Culled 
for  heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMONU,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
Box  A. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAI  LE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPS,  beauties,  males 

$15  00.  SHADY  LAWN  FARM,  Depeyster,  N. 

Y.  


WHITE  COLLIES — Puppies,  open  and  bred 

females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES — The  better  sort.  Illus¬ 

trated  circular  free.  J.  BEAM  W1NGERD, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  


THOROBRED  COLLIE  Pups,  males  $6.00, 

females  $3.00.  CARL  SCHWARTZ,  Kendall,  N. 
Y. 


ONE  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  female,  partly 

broken,  $10.00.  5  Fine  Pups,  crossed  English 

and  Scotch  Shepherd,  real  beauties  $4  and  $/ 
each,  from  genuine  cow  dogs. 

ACRES  STOCK  FARM,  Delhi,  New  York. 


COONHOUND  PUPS  $8.00.  Young  hounds 

$15.00  to  $25.00,  60  days  trial.  N.  ROWLEY, 
Dryden,  N.  Y.  


HANDSOME,  Intelligent  Collie  Pups.  Satis¬ 

faction  guaranteed.  GLENGARRY  KENNELS, 
Fhrmingdale,  New  Jersey. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS,  Eggs.  Winter 
laying,  barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records.  Reds,  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Anconas,  Giants.  Reasonable  prices.  Cat¬ 
alogue.  Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN 
POULTRY  FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F.  Er.  STEWAR1, 
Perry.  N.  Y. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dcgs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit¬ 
ed  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 
duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks'.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  14c, 
White  Wyandottes  15c,  Black  Giants  18c,  As¬ 
sorted  9c.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  CHAS.  l'AYLOR,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Production  bred  white  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  for  May  and  June,  Cornell  certified, 
$15.00  per  100;  Grade  “A”  $11.00  per  100  May 
11th,  $10.00  per  hundred  each  Wed.  thereafter. 
10  week  old  pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery  at 
$1.00  each.  THE  DANIELS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


BABY  CHICKS— From  heavy  laying  strains  of 

Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00,  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.00,  Mixed  $9.00.  Prepaid.  June  prices 
$1  00  less.  Member  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 
Pa. 


CFIICKS — S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  10c,  from  our 
free  range  flock,  100%  guaranteed.  Special  prices 
on  large  lots.  Circular.  MEADOW  VIEW 
POULTRY  FARM,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock.  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wall  kill,  N.  Y.  _ _____ 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 

Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Eeghoins. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del.  _ 

BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 

Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. _ 

WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks 

11c  each.  Also  eight  week  old  pullets.  M.  W. 
DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. _ 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns— Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

PEAFOWL,  Pheasants,  Bantams,  Guineas, 
Pigeons,  Free  circular.  JOHN  HASS,  Betten¬ 
dorf,  Iowa.  ______ 

JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 

Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 
Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa.  


POULTRY- 
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CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  and  S.  Reds 
$12.00;  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  mixed  $10.00.  50 

and  25  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  maturity 
Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $12.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$12.00;  White  Leghorns,  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$10.00;  Light  Mixed,  $8.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more;  25c  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKS— White  Leghorns  8c.  Barron- 
Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Penna. 


MAY  PRICES.— White  Leghorn  Chix.  Our 
own  production  bred  flock.  100  chix  $10.00;  500 
— $47.50;  1000 — $90.00.  100%  live  chix  delivered 
free.  BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Penna. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclus¬ 
ively.  Extra  nice,  healthy  chicks  $15  per  100. 
Bv  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y.  _ 

BABY  CHICKS.  Ducklings.  Reds  Rocks, 

Minorcas,  Giants,  Wyandottes,  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducklings.  Hatches  May  11,  18, 
25.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for ,  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey  Eggs  from  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock.  Ten  eggs  $5.  MRS.  F, 
A.  MILLER,  Walton,  R.  No.  2,  N.  Y. 

B.  R.  EGGS  (E.  B.  Thompson’s  strain).  ROY. 
HILTS,  Gouverneur,  N,  Y. _ _ 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  tor 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. _ _ 

BROODER  STOVE  BARGAINS— Coal  Burn¬ 
ing  complete  ready  to  use,  crated — 2  McKay,  2 
Blue  Hen,  2  Buckeye,  1  Magic,  4  Imperials, 
$10.00  apiece,  freight  prepaid.  PAUL  KUHL, 
Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry,  tested  light 
yellow  vitamin  potency  guaranteed,  5  gal.  $8;  10 
gal.  $15  at  N.  Y.  Sample  gallon  $2.25  postpaid. 
JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

LIVE  STOCK 

_ Swine _ 

REGISTERED  POLAND  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  Eight  week  Pigs,  Service  Boars. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 

_ Goats _ 

YOUNG  SAANEN  MILCH  GOAT  for  sale, 
or  will  trade  for  Pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  does. 
What  have  you?  WILSONA  BABBITRY,  Mar¬ 
ion,  N.  Y. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 1st  prize  win¬ 

ners  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Madison  Sq. 

Garden - Eggs  $8.00  dozen.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


M.  B.  TOMS,  wt.  35  lbs.,  price  $15.  MRS.  C. 

T.  SMITH,  Croxton,  Virginia. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  PEKIN  Ducklings— 
Ouality  stock,  $30  per  100.  Order  now.  DIA¬ 
MOND  HATCHERY,  Box  5,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
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TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragar.sett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  tor 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen 
Penna. 


DAIRY— BARN  EQUIPMENT 


TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 

Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna.  _ 

BARRED  ROCK  Eggs,  Parks  direct,  $1.50 
per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  75c,  10 — $6.  (Infertiles  replaced)  From 
exceptionally  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  MAPLE  DK1VH 
FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA- 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

CORN  HARVESTER 

_ _ 

RICH  MAN’S  Com  Harvester,  poor  man’3 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE 

IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  general  farming  is  a  paying  business, 
feeding  millions  of  people  in  towns  and  cities. 
Alfalfa  combined  with  dairying,  hogs  and  poul¬ 
try,  yields  a  good  income.  A  small  one-family 
farm,  with  little  hired  labor,  insures  success. 
You  can  work  outdoors  all  the  yeaf.  Newcomers 
welcome.  The  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  no  land  to 
sell,  but  offers  a  free  service  in  helping  you  get 
right  location.  Write  for  illustrated  San  Joaquin 
Valley  folder  and  get— our  farm  paper — "The 
Earth”  free  for  six  months.  C.  L.  SEAGRAV  ES, 
General  Colonization  Agent,  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
813  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill. 

5  ACRES — Poultry,  Fruit.  Well-Located.  Fine 
modern  9-room  house.  Good  buildings.  1000 
chickens.  Assorted  fruits.  Income  easily  $2,000. 
$9,000,  $3,000  down.  E.  WALKER,  Newfane, 

N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


>  > 


To  Take  Care  of  Baby  Chicks 


By  Ray  Inman 


AGOODVNAY  TO 

CARE  FOR  BABY  CHICKS 

IS  TO  give  ’em  to  AN  OL‘  hen 
AND  LET  HER  DO  IT - 


lit1 


Dig 
fur 
feAe 

taws 


iCyouusea  brooder  KEEP  CLEAN/ 

KEEP  TEMPERATURE-  1 *  *iw*  'vm  na  t-r  ahar. 

UNI  F  ' 

V-  CHILLING  If  FATAL - 
u-  OVBRHEATING  If 
nouV  ALMOST  ASJ&AOjl 


ALMOST  _  _ 

LdJru,rvc7\  ^SOTHAtY^aTtOU  SAID.’ 
-OaMOft  1  — FIRST  V  PUT ’EM  ONTHB 

Ymd  ?  J  \  rac.1  ator-then  1  PUT  •  m  in 

^  1  TH'fteFfUQERATrOR  - THEN 

IN  TH6  INCINERATOR. 


give ’em  grit, char¬ 
coal  AND  GRANULATED 
BONE  IN  HOPPERS^ 
a&u> JilGrityofwttt&Lr 


don’t  feed’em  until 

THEY'RE  60  HOURS  OLD 

FEED  A  RELIABLE  CHICK 
1  MASH*  AS  DIRECTED  BV 
.  THE  MANUFACTURER. 

4*  BUT  fT  AT  THB  FEED  STOttg- 
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WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


T  UR  1ST. 


State  qualifications. 
Venice  Center,  N.  Y. 


clo  American  Agriculturist. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


St..  New  York  City. 


Agriculturist. 


HONEY— MAPLE  SYRUP 


r  *  vx  j  uuuiv  tiiiuai,  S7'-'  3  1  u  •  I'aU  fi.U  cl  HU.  *p  1 

Sample  10c.  NELSON  STEVENS,  Venice  Cen 
ter,  N.  Y. 

LUMBER— BUILDINGMATERIALS 

DAIRYMEN — Spring  Paint  Catalogue  Ready- 
60  days  to  pay — Big  savings— Send  for  it  today 
STURTZ  BROS.,  296  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 


viaiiuuaiuo - OUlilC  IkZIUlS,  UUt  CXUCUCIlt  V«UuC - 

New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STOWS  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  T. 
STOW  New  Haven,  Ct. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS,  ex- 
cellent  quality,  any  name  and  address  printed  on 
both,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Positively  best  value 
known.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 

PRICE  MARKERS  for  roadside  stands  and 

^?AeTSb,T.l?t^rcli?SgeabIe  fibres.  Sample  free. 
WALTER  G.  COLLINS,  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_ Miscellaneous 

.  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS,  Mary,  Martha  Wash¬ 

ington.  Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred;  $7.50  thous¬ 
and.  prepaid.  PLEASANTV1EW,  Sadsbury- 

5  MADERIA  VINES,  a  beautiful  climbing 

f  S,"g1'  tuberose  and  12  choice  gladiolus 
biBbs  for  $1.00.  Postpaid.  RALPH  BENJAM- 
UN,  Calverton.  Long  Island. 

*LLALETTCefti!ied  BIack  CaP  Columbian 

^  dWWFi??rnr.Ra1fPberry..Sets-  Prices  right-  C. 
F.  WHEELER,  Mannsville,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL — 20  Million  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.00  thousand.  Pepper,  $1.50.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  $2,00.  Prompt  shipments,  shipped  safely 
any  state.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 


DON’T  DELAY-CUT  THIS  OUT  TODAY 

American  Agriculturist,  Classified  Dept., 

461-B  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: 

Here’s  my  ad! — Insert  the  following  classified  advertisement 

containing - words  at  7c  per  word,  making  a  total  of 

$--• - per  insertion  or  $ - for _ insertions, 

which  amount  you  will  find  enclosed,  together  with  bank  references. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

J  Miscellaneous 

_  SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 

sb  labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 

Id  Stepney,  Connecticut. 

SEED  BEANS,  Wells  Red  Kidney,  certified 

1  by  New  York  Seed  Improvement  Assn.  MONTE- 
-  |  ZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 

—  j  DOUBLE  PETUNIA  Seeds,  mixed  colors,  30 

at  cents.  Large  single,  10  cents.  PETUNIA  GAR- 
n.  DENS,  South  Easton,  Mass. 

d  START  YOUR  ASPARAGUS  Field  Nowl  It 

L-  will  be  very  profitable  for  years,  for  market  and 
canneries.  Choice  Washington  one  year  plants, 

—  five  dollars  per  thousand.  Columbian  ratpberry 
a.  plants,  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand.  A.  B. 

3,  J  KATKAMIER,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 

CALIFORNIA  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans 
r-  grown  here  one  year.  Write  for  sample  and 
d  price.  O.  H.  HOTCHKISS,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

i- 

r~.  I  Barley — Clover — Oats 

d  1  CERTIFIED  ALPHA  BARLEY  and  Ithacan 

,  Oats— the  new,  white,  high-yieldmg,  Cornell  var¬ 
iety;  College  inspected.  Canada  Field  Peas. 

-  JONES  &  WILSON,  Hall,  N.  Y. 

.  j  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

d  I  GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 

:.  Rainbow  Collection:  Thirty,  ALL  DIFFERENT, 
d  including  lavender,  salmon,  blotched,  Holland 
.  j  Giant,  etc.,  blooming  size,  with  planting  direc- 
r  tions,  $1  postpaid.  Easily  grown.  Satisfaction 
h  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Send  for  36-page 
Gladiolus  Book  describing  175  magnificent  varie- 

-  ties.  Has  special  offers.  Tells  how  to  grow. 

-  Contains  40  illustrations.  It’s  free!  HOWARD 
t  GILLET,  Giadiolus  Specialist,  Box  J,  New 
e  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

t  25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  and  1  Scarlet 

Wonder,  biggest  red  grown,  6  inches  across,  for 
$1.10.  L.  DEGLER,  Gladiolus  Grower,  1128 

J  Green  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

60  FINE  LARGE  Mixed  Gladiolus  bulbs,  $1.00 
postpaid.  HOWARD  GILLETT,  Stanley,  N.  Y. 

|  Plants 

1  BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 

PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 

Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more  i 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual  * 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  j 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots;  c 
I  Cabbag-e,  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg  i 
I  lant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send  f 
j  for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  | 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap,  s 
80c — 100;  $4.50 — thousand.  Gibson — Sample— 80c  t 
j  100;  $5 — thousand.  Cooper — Premier — Glen-  5 

mary— Big  Late— Jumbo— $1—100;  $6— thousand.  £ 

500  at  thousand  rate,  less  at  100  rate.  Champion  a 
(Everbearer)  3c  each;  50— $1;  100— $1.50;  1000  j 
— $10.  Plum  Farmer  (Raspberry)  10c  each;  25 —  s 

|$1;  100 — $2.50.  F.  G.  MANGUS,  Pulaski,  N.  Y.  t 

|  PLANTS— Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato.  y 

Leading  varieties,  name  choice.  Cabbage,  500 — 
$1.25;  1000 — $2.25  prepaid,  10,000 — charges  col-  o 
lect— $10.00;  Golden  Acre  $2.50—1000;  Tomato  c 
500 — $1.50;  1000 — 1$2.50  prepaid,  10,000— charges  t 
collect— $15.00;  Potato  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50  o 

prepaid,  10,000— charges  collect — $25.00.  Satis-  y 

faction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS,  o 
I  Franklin,  Va.  v 

1  PLANTS — Improved  Baltimore  Tomato,  which  T 

is  early  large  red  and  heaviest  bearer  known.  a 
Roots  damp  mossed.  Also  Bermuda  Onion  and 
leading  varieties  cabbage,  600 — $1.00;  1000 — 

j  $1.50;  5000 — $6.25.  Mailed  or  expressed.  Assort 
your  order  as  wanted.  Nice  plants.  Prompt 
shipments.  Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed, 
j  PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

I  $1.65  per  100  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 

_  American  Agriculturist,  May  14  192? 

The  A.  A.  Tribe 

Lone  Scouts- --Boy  Scouts 

your  party?  And  what  are  you  going 


ONE  Scouts  sometimes  wonder  how 
they  are  related  to  troop  scouts. 

The  first  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
the  Lone  Scout  is  a  Boy  Scout,  and,  as 
such  is  authorized,  like  the  troop  scout, 
to  wear  the  Boy  Scout  uniform. 

The  second  answer  to  this  question  is 
that  the  work  of  the  Lone  Scout  is 
definitely  recognized  as  being  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  troop  scout;  this  was  covered 
in  the  following  statement  in  the  January, 
1927  number  of  Scouting  (p.  57)  “the 
permanent  nomenclature  equivalents  be¬ 
tween  the  ranks  of  the  troop-Scout  Pro¬ 
gram  and  those  of  the  Lone  Scout  Pro¬ 
gram  are  as  follows : 

Troop  Scouting  —  Tenderfoot;  Second 
Class;  First  Class. 

Lone  Scouting — Tepee  Lodge,  including 
first  three  Degrees;  Totem  Pole,  including 
Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees;  Lone 
Scout  Sagamore  Lodge,  including  Seventh 
Degree. 

1  he  third  answer  to  this  question  is  that 
both  Lone  Scouts  and  troop  scouts  are 
eligible  to  merit  badge  awards  and  to  the 
ranks  of  star,  life  and  eagle  scout.  Hav¬ 
ing  become  eagle  scouts  they  may  also 
secure  the  bronze,  gold  and  silver  palms. 
Read  the  article  on  Merit  Badge  Pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  March  number  of  The  Lone 


fers  from  that  used  by  the  Lone  Scout 


.  —  -  - -J  -*0  me  OCl  1  i  J  . 

Here,  then,  is  a  fresh  challenge  to  the 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

'ear  Sirs: 

I  want  to  Join  the  tribe  and  be  a  brother 
:out.  I  read  the  American  Agriculturist 
nd  enjoy  it  to  the  extent,  that  I  can't 
et  along  without  it  every  week.  Also  wish 
lat  the  Lone  Scout  page  be  continued.  I 
ave  re-registered  in  the  Lone  Scouts. 

I  joined  the  Lone  Scouts  in  March  18, 


is 

to  do?’ 

“Oh— we  are  a  party  all  right.  The 
stoutest  .  fellows  in  the  garrison — and 
we’re  going  to  warn  Lejaune— if  Schwartz 
doesn’t  agree  to  give  up  the  murder  part 
of  the  plot,”  replied  Michael. 

“You’re  going  to  do  what?”  asked  Boli- 
dar,  open-eyed  and  open-mouthed. 

“Going  to  warn  Lejaune,”  repeated 
Michael. 

Bolidar  threw  his  hands  up  and  shook 
with  mirthless  laughter. 

“But  he  knows  1  He  knows !  He  knows 
all  about  it,  and  who’s  in  it— and  when  it’s 
to  be— and  every  word  that’s  said  in  the 
place!”  cackled  Bolidar  in  a  kind  of 
broken,  hoarse  voice. 

Michael  and  I  stared  at  each  other 
aghast. 

“Who  tells  him?”  asked  Michael. 

“I  do,”  was  the  proud  reply  of  this 
shameless  animal.  “And  when  he  has  got 
your  diamond,  he  will  kill  me,”  he 
snivelled. 

(To  Be  Continued ) 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Transplanted  Gold¬ 
en  Acre  Cabbage;  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Earliana, 
Bonny,  Best,  Jewel,  and  John  Baer  Tomatoes; 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  and  Chinese  Giant  Pep¬ 
pers,  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  of  all  these  plants 
at  $3.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Egg  Plant, 
Asters  and  Zinnias,  $10.00  per  1000.  Seedlings 
$5.00  per  1000.  Potted  plants  of  all  $30.00  per. 
1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 


30  MILLION  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Fait  Dutch,  Succession,  Ballhead,  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  Prepaid;  Expressed  collect, 
10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  and  Earliest  of 
All,  $3.00  thousand,  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000, 
$20.00.  Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.50.  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid;  expressed,  10,000,  $20.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  1000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt  shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Fair  isn’t 
it?  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RABI,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato — $2.00  per  1000. 
Pepper — $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower — $3.50  per 
1000.  Egg  Plant — $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


- -  - •  »mii  ovvciilccii  in  j  uiy. 

Our  farm  is  located  on  the  South  side 


A  Lonesome  Scout, 

ARCHIE  J.  BOROWSKI  (5  points) 

R.  10,  Darien  Center,  N.  Y. 


“Beau  Geste” 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

. .  ”  and  he  laughed  nervously. 

“Most  absurd  idea,  of  course,”  mur¬ 
mured  Michael.  “What  is  it  you  want 
to  tell  us?” 

“Your  diamond!  Your  diamond!”  whis¬ 
pered  Bolidar  hoarsely,  gripping  Michael’s 
wrist  and  staring  into  his  eyes. 

“Ah — my  diamond.  And  what  about 
it?”  said  Michael  gently. 

“Lejaune!  Lejaune  means  to  get  it,” 
he  hissed.  “And  he’ll  kill  me!  He’ll  kill 
me!  If  he  doesn’t  Schwartz  will.... Or 
Boldini. . . .  What  shall  I  dol  What  can 
I  do !”  he  screamed. 

Michael  patted  the  poor  rascal’s 
shoulder. 

“There!  There !  Never  mind.  No  one’s 
going  to  kill  you,”  he  soothed  him,  almost 
as  though  he  had  been  a  baby.  “Now  tell 
us  all  about  it  and  we’ll  see  what  can  be 

done - You  join  our  party  and  you’ll  be 

safe  enough.” 

“Your  party?”  asked  Bolidar.  “What 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all 
leading  varieties,  500 — $1.25,  1000— $2.00,  pre¬ 
paid;  10,000  expressed  $10.00.  Sweet  potato- 
tomato  prices  free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

Seed  Corn 

SEED  CORN — Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Penna 
Dutch  King,  Improved  Learning  and  Eureka  En¬ 
silage.  Recent  tests  show  high  germination,  we 
guarantee  90%  or  better.  Price  $2.75  per  bu.  or 
$2.50  in  five  or  more  bu.  lots.  Good  seed  corn 
is  scarce  so  order  at  once  to  insure  quantity  de¬ 
sired,  check  with  order.  CAYUGA  SEED 
GROWERS  ASSN.,  Dept.  1,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

Seed  Potatoes 


SEED  POTATOES:  Green  Mountains,  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Irish  Cobblers.  All  north¬ 
ern  grown  from  heavy  yielding  strain.  Price 
$5.50  per  150  lb.  sack.  Order  at  once,  stock  lim¬ 
ited.  Cash  or  check  with  order.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

CERTIFIED  SEED  POTATOES— Russet, 
Rural.  Federal  Inspection.  DAVID  NEILEY, 
Standing  Stone.  Brad.  Co.,  Pa. 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO:  Manufactured  smoking  90c 

pound,  twists  90c  dozen,  cigars  $1.75  for  50c  nat¬ 
ural  leaf  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking.  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky.  


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER— 
One  case  useful  dishes  not  less  than  100  pieces, 
seconds.  Contains  cups,  saucers,  various  sized 
plates,  sauce  dishes,  oatmeals,  platter,  creamer, 
sugar,  etc.  $5.50  per  case.  Same  conditions  on 
decorated  ware  $9.00.  Cases  unlimited.  _  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Mail  freight  bill  if  over 
$1.00,  we  refund  difference.  UNITED  CHINA 
COMPANY,  Department  D,  541  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 


-  PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales../ 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
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^  Service  Bureau  ( 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
7  1  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Company  Retracts  Salesman's 
Statements 


received  from  one  of  our  subscribers  in 
Oneida  County. 

I  wish  to  be  advised  as  to  the  standing  “About  a  month  ago  I  hired  a  young 
and  dependability  of  the  Vacuum  Seal  Co.,  eighteen  years  old  to  work  on  my 

Ki1h54,dNra?!,?n,.re%reN'.WxpU,r„^9Th.K  farm.  He  said  his  name  Was  Matthew 
Vacuum  Seal  Fruit  Jars;  trying  to  induce  Hutchings.  Last  Tuesday  afternoon  i 
the  people  to  do  canning.  They  claim  if  .  k  son  to  Utica  for  an  operation. 

one  puts  up  goods  and  cannot  get  a  market  ..  *  ,  ransacked  everv- 

for  it  they  will  take  it  off  your  hands,  pay-  While  1  was  gone  ne  ransacked  eve  y 

ing  you  the  market  price.  As  far  as  the  thing  and  skipped  out  with  $300  wortn 
Jar  is  concerned,  it  looks  like  a  good  thing  r  :ewejrv  anff  clothing.  We  traced  him 
but  as  for  disposing  of  the  goods  Is  the  J  w  ■>  .  .  ,  TTf-  ,  , 

question.  They  also  state  they  will  finance  to  the  outskirts  of  Utica  but  nave  Dee 
a  canning  unit  which  costs  $500  if  any  one  unable  to  locate  him,  although  we  were 
wants  to  start  it.  Will  you  kindly  look  the  ,  twenty  minutes  behind  him.  We  have 
matter  up  and  give  me  advice  on  it.  offered  a  reward  for  his  capture  or  the 

WACUUM  Seal  Jars  as  far  as  the  Serv-  return  Gf  g00{js  and  believe  that  an  item 
*  icc  Bureau  is  able  to  learn  are  prac-  y0ur  Service  Bureau  will  be  read  by 
tical  and  apparently  are  gaining  ground,  hundreds  of  people  in  this  section  and  that 
Several  large  firms  are  using  them  and  it  might  help  to  locate  him 


the  prospects  are 
that  they  will  be¬ 
come  increasingly 
popular.  How¬ 
ever,  this  phase  of 
the  proposition  is 
vastly  different 
from  the  stock 
selling  pr  o  g  r  a  m. 
As  yet  the  stocks 
are  more  or  less 
speculative.  There 
is  every  indication 
that  the  company 
is  going  to  be 
successful  but  that 
depends  upon  the 
managerial  ability 
of  the  officers,  in¬ 
dividually  and  col- 
1  e  c  t  i  v  e  1  y.  The 
Service  Bureau  has 
always  taken  the 
stand  that  farmers 
who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have 
money  to  invest 


CHICKEN  THIEF  WAITING 
TRIAL  IN  ALBANY  COURT, 
NEW  YORK 

Another  chicken  thief  has  been 
'caught  and  is  waiting  trial  in  Albany 
Court,  N.  Y.  The  theft,  in  this  case, 
took  place  in  Altamont  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Crounse,  which  is  located  on 
the  Western  Turnpike.  The  individual 
who  is  held  is  a  John  G.  Miller,  who, 
it  is  said  confessed  to  the  theft  and  is 
now  under  a  heavy  bail  bond  awaiting 
trial.  It  is  believed  that  Miller  is  one 
of  the  several  who  have  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  wholesale  chicken  thefts  in  the 
upper  Hudson  regions.  The  State  Po¬ 
lice  are  on  the  trail  of  others. 

As  soon  as  the  trial  has  been  held  and 
if  the  prisoner  is  sentenced  to  a  term  in 
jail,  Mr.  Crounse  will  receive  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  reward  from  the  Service 
Bureau. 


“He  was  eigh¬ 
teen  years  old  ap- 
p  r  o  ximately, 
weighed  about  14° 
lbs.  and  was  s'  g" 
tall.  He  had  brown 
hair.  When  last 
seen  on  the  bus  he 
was  wearing  blue 
overalls,  dark 
brown  suit,  dark 
brown  coat,  gray 
shirt,  heavy  tan 
work  shoes  and  a 
blue  cap.  He  may 
be  wearing  army 
trousers  and  dark 
red  sweater  with 
white  buttons.  He 
carried  an  old 
suitcase.  We 
heard  him  speak 
of  Herkime  r, 
C  ooperstown, 
Lowville,  Pots¬ 
dam,  St.  Johns- 
ville,  all  in  New 
York  and  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  It  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that 
he  might  go  back 


should  only  place  their  money  in  those  to  one  ot  these  communities, 
industrical  ventures  of  long  standing  and  We  are  hoping  that  the  young  man  in 
proven  earning  ability,  backed  by  men  of  question  is  not  the  one  who  is  guilty _oi 
unquestioned  business  ability.  the  theft.  If  he  is  we  feel  positive  that 

-  ,  •  if  he  will  return  the  goods  to  our  sub- 

The  circumstances  mentioned  m  our  £  1  ^  w]|]  no,  [aM  serious  collse. 

readers  letter  above  was  take„  up  w  th  he  mi  h,  i£  he  fails  make  a 

the  company  m  behalf  ot  the  service  1  «  •  rom_ 

Bpreau  by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of  with  the  Serv5ce  Bureau.  Others 

New  York  City  It  was  admitted  that  a  *cd  U)  bc  on  the  lookout, 

representative  of  the  company  had  spoken  ° 

to  a  number  of  people  in  Middleburg, 


N.  Y.,  concerning  the  establishment  of 
a  canning  unit.  This  representative  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  if  more  fruit 
were  canned  in  Vacuum  Seal  Jars  than 


There  is  no 

substitute 


for  sleep 


School  Doors  Must  Swing 
Outward 

were  canned  m  vacuum  oca.  J-y—  Our  ?tchh°a°i  Llx^TndowrLnmTleft'side, 
the  canners  were  able  to  dispose  ot,  the  none  on  the  rigllt.  There  are  two  doors 
company  would  dispose  of  the  fruit  it-  the  outside 

<self.  A  community  cannery  was  sug-  b)e  discussion  as  to  whether  the  outside 

nested  even  to  the  installation  of  a  small  door  should  not  be  made  to  swing  out.  in 
t-f'-ii  ica  c  hniiHina  such  as  this  does  fire  law  call 

sterilizing  out-fit.  It  was  pointed  out  fQr  jt?  We  have  about  18-20  children. 

by  this  method  that  surplus  fruit  could  '  .  .  .  , 

be  canned  and  sold  at  a  marvelous  profit.  rT’HE  door  m  your  school  house  that,  at 

the  present  time  is  allowed  to  swing 
Not  Authorized  to  Plan  Canneries  ;nwarciiy  should  be  made  to  swing  out- 
When  this  was  brought  to  the  atten-  wardly  as  you  suggest  The  statutory 
tion  of  the  New  York  officers  of  the  com-  provision  as  to  doors  of  ^^hoolhouses  is 
pany,  it  was  said  that  this  kind  of  solicita-  as  follows  m  this  case:  All  exit  doors 
tion  would  not  be  repeated  and  that  the  shall  open  outwardly,  and  shall  double 
salesmen  in  the  field  had  no  authority  for  doors  be  used  be  fastened  with  movable 
making  such  statements.  The  party  who  bolts  operated  simultaneously  by  one 
was  interviewed  said  the  company  was  in  handle  from  the  inner  face  o  ie  c 

the  business  for  selling  Vacuum  Seal  Jars,  - - - — 

and  not  in  the  business  for  installing  can¬ 
ning  units,  nor  disposing  of  canned  fruit. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  of  late  the 
Service  Bureau  has  had  many  complaints 
to  handle  where  salesmen  have  made  ex- 


lllllilillilllll 


Each  genuine  Foster  Ideal 
Spring  bears  this  trade  mark 
on  its  side  rail.  If  you 
don't  see  this  trade  mark  it 
isn't  a  Foster  Ideal . 


Illlllilllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillll 


Avoid  Experiences  Like  This 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  certificate  of 
stock  in  the  Climax  Compression  Tube  Co. 
also  other  matter  relating  to  it.  Myself 
and  members  of  our  family  also  neighbors 


stock.  An  interest  of  xo c/o  is  too  high 
for  safety,  in  the  first  place.  In  the  second 
place,  invest  only  in  ventures  of  known 
earning  power  and  backed  by  men  of 
known  ability  and  responsibility. 

*  *  * 

We  purchased  15  shares  of  stock  In  the 
Central  Gulf  Company  and  they  sold  out 
to  the  Kentatex  Oil  Company,  Suite  619 
Fisk  Building,  New  York.  We  have  heard 
nothing  from  our  stock  since  that  time  and 
have  never  received  any  interest. 

There  was  a  Central  &  Gulf  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  with  an  office  at  203  Farwell  Build¬ 
ing,  Detroit  but  mail  addressed  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  June,  1925,  was  returned  unclaimed. 
In  December,  1926,  625  shares  of  Kentalex 
Oil,  not  Kentatex  Oil  as  you  have  it,  was 
sold  at  auction  for  10  cents.  This  is  the 
only  record  we  have  of  any  company  with 
any  name  similiar  to  the  ones  you  give. 
Keep  away  from  wildcat  oil  ventures. 


month  after  the  written  notice  has  been 
served  you  can  build  it  yourself  and  charge 
him  with  the  expense.  You  can  do  this 
or  do  nothing  yourself  after  you  have 
served  this  notice  because  the  other  party 
cannot  claim  any  damage  for  anything 
done  by  your  cattle  crossing  the  line 
through  the  poor  fence. 


to  nanoie  wnerc  salesmen  .  a  n  memv.  ^  bought  from  one  to  three  hundred  dollars 
treme  promises,  not  indorsed  by  their  em-  worth  of  stock  in  this  company  in  March, 
ploying  company.  It  is  always  wise  to  l«l,  wj.h 

read  a  contract  very  carefully  before  interest  money  to  improve  the  building.  No 

signing  it,  for  in  order  to  understand  all  one  has  received  any  inter®?,tllln°r  .ft?-™! 

f  ,  s  ’  .  .  ,  ...  „„  „,cli  net  an  answer  from  them.  Will  you  please 

of  the  provisions  of  the  company,  as  wen  »irid  out  if  thjs  firlT1  is  stin  doing  business 

as  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  state-  at  200  Cherry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  your 

«  ,  nninion  r\ f  th*  worth  of  tmS  STOCK? 


ments  of  the  salesmen  are  based 
fact. 


on 


R 


opinion  of  the  worth  of  this  stock? 

Our  records  show  that  in  April,  1921, 

_ . _  this  company  made  a  public  offering  of  its 

stock  at  $10  per  share.  The  Standard 
Have  You  Seen  This  Man  Statistics  Co.  states  that  mail  addressed 

to  the  company  in  June,  1923,  was  returned 
EADERS  of  the  Service  Bureau  will  uncia;med.  Nothing  has  been  heard  from 
he  interested  in  the  following  letter  it  since  and  there  is  no  market  for  the 


Both  Responsible  for  Fence 

Two  people  must  share  the  expense  of 
putting  up  a  line  fence  even  if  one  of  them 
does  not  care  to  have  a  fence.  He  cannot 
make  a  complaint  if  my  cattle  ruin  his 
pasture  by  going  thru  the  broken  fence 
which  he  refuses  to  repair,  can  he? 

TT  is  no  excuse  to  a  person  who  doesn  t 
want  to  share  the  expense  of  putting 
up  a  line  fence  that  he  doesn’t  wish  to 
pasture  on  his  side.  You  can  serve  a 
written  notice  on  this  person  that  you 
want  a  fence  to  be  built  that  will  keep 
your  cattle  from  going  across  the  boundary 
line  and  if  the  person  does  nothing  about 
rpnsir W  nr  hnildin"  the  fence  within  one 


You  Can  Levy  on  a  Crop 

I  have  a  Judgment  against  a  man.  He 
has  almost  everything  chattel  mortgaged 
but  not  any  chickens.  Can  you  tell  me 
what  things  I  could  take  if  not  mortgaged? 
Please  tell  me  how  many  chickens  the  law 
would  allow  him  to  keep  and  if  I  could  take 
the  balance,  also  could  1  levy  on  a  crop  of 
apples  or  pears  this  fall.  He  has  a  farm 
but  it  is  mortgaged  quite  heavily. 

rT,HE  statutes  of  this  state  do  not  state 
how  many  of  his  chickens  a  man 
may  keep  from  being  sold  under  execu¬ 
tion  although  it  does  mention  ten  sheep, 
one  cow,  two  swine,  and  one  team.  Very 
likely  you  could  go  ahead  and  sell  the 
whole  flock.  There  might  arise  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  the  man  could  claim 
that  his  chickens  or  some  part  of  them 
were  exempt  from  the  execution  under 
the  clause  which  allows  him  all  neces¬ 
sary  meat  provisions  for  family  use  for 
sixty  days  but  this  is  doubtful.  You  could 
also  levy  on  the  crop  of  apples  and  pears 
although  to  realize  anything  on  this 
properly  you  would  have  to  wait  until 
XqII  wlipn  tbe  cron  has  been  nicked. 
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DELCO-LIGHT 

end  your  work. 

at  the  end  of  the  day 


KTOW,  this  spring— when  every  hour  of  daylight 
^  counts — when  your  whole  year’s  profit  depends 
on  early  planting — when  you  are  working  against 
time  and  weather — that’s  when  you  need  the  heir* 
of  Delco-Light. 

Today,  as  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  last  furrow 
— as  you  pause  for  a  moment  to  look  with  satisfaction 
on  what  you  have  done  and  think  of  the  work  yet  to 
do — think  what  it  would  mean  to  have  Delco-Light. 

Water  at  the  turn  of  a  faucet;  time-saving  power 
for  turning  grinders,  separators  and  all  small  power 


machinery;  electric  light  at  house,  barn  and  oao* 
buildings — these  are  the  things  you  can  have  with 
Delco-Light. 

Think  of  all  that  it  means  to  have  Delco-Light  and 
arrange  to  have  it  now.  See  the  Delco-Light  dealer 
in  your  community  or  mail  the  coupon  for  complete 
information — today- 

DELCO  -  LIGHT  COMPANY 

Subsidiary  of  General  Motors  Corporation 
Dept.  J-203  Dayton,  Ohio 

AUo  manufacturers  of  D-L  Electric  Water  Systems  for  country 
and  city  homes. 


DEPENDABLE 


DELCO-LIGHT 


FARM 

ELECTRICITY' 


There  is  a  Delco-Light  Dealer  in  every  community.  See  him  for  details.  If  you  do  not 
know  his  name,  write  to  the  factory  or  to  the  nearest  wholesale  Distributor  listed  below. 


DOMESTIC  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Inc., 

39  W.  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


DELCO-LIOHT  COMPANY 
Dept  J-203  Payton,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  Delco-Light.  ,  Name. 


Address. 


.1 
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How  a  Farmer  Kept  His  Boys 
With  Him 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

the  other  s  wife  always  lived  in  the  village 
until  she  was  married.  She  had  had  very 
little  farm  experience,  and  yet  so  far  as. 
I  know  she  likes  farm  life.” 

1  lie  chief  sources  of  income  on  the 
farm  are  hens,  sheep,  hogs,  beans  and  hay. 
The  first  venture  into  the  hen  business 
was  taken  ten  years  ago  when  the  first 
unit  of  a  modern  henhouse  was  built.  The 
next  year  an  addition  was  made  and  an-  I 
other,  two  years  later.  At  present  1700 
hens  are  kept  and  plans  are  under  way 
to  build  another  addition  next  summer.  A 
45°o  egg  incubator  is  now  being  installed. 

“We  hatched  our  own  chicks  for  several  I 
years,”  said  Mr.  Morris,  “then  a  neighbor 
took  our  small  machines  and  hatched  them  | 
for  us.  1  expect  we  will  do  some  custom 
hatching  now  that  we  have  a  larger  ma¬ 
chine.  We  had  just  been  unpacking  it  and 
I  never  realized  before  how  many  parts 
they  have.” 

Elen  House  is  Handy 

The  hens  are  housed  in  one  long  house, 
built  on  the  Ccirnel!  plan.  Each  pen  is 
supplied  with  running  water  and  a  carrier 
track  runs  through  the  house  so  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  carrj  the  feed  for  them. 
Each  pen  has  a  door  in  front  as  an  aid 
to  cleaning  the  house.  The  eggs  are 
separated  into  two  grades  and  shipped  to 
New  York. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  electric 
light  plant  is  used  to  light  the  hens  as  j 
well  as  the  farm  buildings,  the  storage 
batteries  have  beer,  in  use  for  seven  years. 
Current  from  the  plant  is  also  used  to 
operate  the  radio  set  and  turn  the  cream 
separator  and  washing  machine. 

Some  of  the  Schuyler  County  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  members  recently  took  a  trip  with  Mr. 
Bond,  the  farm  bureau  agent,  to  New  York- 
City  to  study  markets  there  and  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ris  went  with  them.  I  asked  what  im¬ 
pressed  him  most  and  if  he  felt  that  he 
profited  by  the  trip. 

“The  thing  that  impressed  me  most”, 
he  said,  “is  that  we  New  York  State 
farmers  must  produce  a  better  quality  of 
products.  We  saw  fruit  from  the  West 
by  the  side  of  New  York  State  fruit  and 
ours  did  not  show  up  very  well.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  eggs  and  other  farm  pro¬ 
ducts.  There  is  no  question  hut  that  such 
a  trip  is  profitable  if  the  information 
gained  is  used.  It  is  always  easier  to  see 
a  thing  than  to  hear  or  read  about  it.” 

The  flock  of  22J  sheep  are  grade  De¬ 
lames  and  Shropshires.  The  lambs  come  | 
in  the  spring  and  are  usually  sold  to  local 
buyers  in  Ithaca.  Last  fall  the  price  re¬ 
ceived  was  1234c.  Wool  is  sold  to  local 
buyers. 

From  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  of 
beans  are  grown  as  a  cash  crop  and  the 
ewes  are  fed  bean  roughage,  clover,  hay 
and  some  grain. 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs  are  Kept 

Hogs  are  an  important  side  line.  Four 
.Duroc  Jersey  sows  produce  two  litters 
of  pigs  each  year.  The  fall  butchering  had 
been  done  just  a  few  days  before  I  was 
there. 

Mr.  Morris  told  me  about  this  part  of 
the  business  somewhat  as  follows : 

“We  have  raised  several  litters  from  our 
sows  that  weighed  over  a  ton  at  time 
of  slaughter.  We  sell  some  }rcung  pigs 
but  raise  quite  a  few  for  sale  and  for  our 
own  use.  Sometimes  we  sell  them  alive 
hut  if  we  think  we  can  make  more  we 
butcher  them  and  sell  them  dressed.” 

“We  keep  eleven  Holstein  cows,  separ¬ 
ate  the  milk  and  sell  the  cream.  Most  of 
the  skim  milk  goes  to  the  hens.  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  that  can  quite  take  the 
place  of  it  for  them.” 

Commenting  on  farm  conditions  in  his 
vicinity,  Mr.  Morn's  said,  “It  was  a  bad 
fall  for  farmers.  There  are  hundreds  of 
acres  of  beans  and  buckwheat  that  are 
still  in  the  field.  We  weren’t  as  hard  hit 
as  some  and  succeeded  in  getting  ours.  I 
know  one  man  who  just  sold  some  beans 
and  was  told  that  the  “pick”  was  nearly 
one-third.  There  apparently  will  be  a  lot 


of  land  in  the  county  that  won’t  be  worked 
next  year.  It  is  impossible  to  hire  help.” 

There  is  more  to  farming  than  growing 
crops  and  animals.  It  is  a  way  of  living 
as  well  as  a  business  and  so  I  wanted  to 
learn  something  about  the  chances  for  a 
little  fun  along  with  the  work.  I  was 
sorry  that  the  two  sons  were  away  and 
so  could  not  join  in  the  discussion  that 
took  place  in  the  pleasant  farmhouse  liv¬ 
ing  room.  In  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  and  myself,  were  Mr.  Bond  and 
Mary  Morris,  the  daughter  who  was  at 
home  for  her  vacation  as  a  teacher  in  the 
Ithaca  schools. 

Mr.  Bond  added  to  the  discussion  by 
telling  me  that  Mr.  Morris  is  Master  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Grange  and  community 
Chairman  for  the  Farm  Bureau. 

“Are  you  interested  in  the  Home  Bu¬ 
reau?”  I  asked 'Mrs.  Morris. 

“Yes”,  she  replied,  “I  belong  to  the 


Hayutah  Lake  group  and  get  a  lot  of  bene¬ 
fit  from  it.  The  discouraging  feature  is 
that  its  so  hard  to  interest  some  of  the 
women  in  it.  We  also  have  home  talent 
plays  once  in  awhile”. 

“Yes,”  added  Mr.  Bond,  “I  remember 
once  when  it  took  Mr.  Morris  a  week  to 
get  off  all  traces  of  the  black  he  put  on 
for  makeup.” 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  radio  set 
also  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
family  and  I  could  not  help  noticing  the 
pile  of  magazines  on  the  table  among  which 
were  American  Agriculturist,  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  National  Geographic  and  the 
Woman’s  Home  Companion.  In  addition 
to  all  these  I  think  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Morris  enjoy  the  nearness  of  their  sons 
and  daughters  as  much  as  anything  and 
especially  the  company  of  their  two  small 
granddaughters. 

H.  L.  Cosline. 


A  New  Book 

BALANCING  THE  FARM  OUTPUT 
By  W.  J.  Spillman 

{Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics ,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.) 

This  little  book  should  be  of  particular 
interest  at  the  present  time,  since  it  is  a 
discussion  by  an  authority  of  the  problem 
on  what  farm  products  to  grow  and  dis¬ 
cusses  particularly  the  underlying  causes 
of  unsatisfactory  agricultural  conditions 
in  the  mid-west. 

This  book  gives  the  arguments  for  gov¬ 
ernmental  interference  in  prices  of  farm 
products.  It  discusses  briefly  proposed 
remedies,  including  export  bounties,  price 
fixing,  valorization  and  the  Debenture 
plan.  It  also  gives  the  arguments  against 
governmental  interference  in  the  situa¬ 
tion.  This  book  is  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Publishing  Co.,  at  15  E.  26th 
Street,  New  York.  The  list  price  is  $1 .2d 
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it  the  water  was  backed  up  ovrer  2000  acres. 
Below  it  the  water  flowed  out  into  sluiceways 
and  to  irrigation  ditches  through  which  it  was 
carried  more  than  fifty  miles  to  water  fertile, 
farming  land.  This  at  least  was  no  paper 
project.  Already  17,000  acres  were  being 
watered,  and  ultimately  60,000  acres  will  be 
made  productive  by  the  water  here  im¬ 
pounded. 

In  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer  in 
Mexico  City  we  saw  the  plans  for  fifteen  of 
these  great  projects.  Two  or  three  are  al¬ 
ready  built.  Others  are  under  construction. 
It  is  largely  a  question  of  time  and  money. 
As  I  walked  the  platform  at  the  station  that 
evening  waiting  for  the  train  and  supper,  I 
thought  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  desert 
covered  with  cactus  and  mesquite  bush  that 
I  had  seen  in  Mexico  and  of  the  landless  un¬ 
taught  peons  living  in  rude  huts  under  the 
primitive  conditions  of  Bible  times.  Then 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  saw  the  green  land¬ 
scapes,  the  comfortable  farm  homes  and  the 
well  dressed,  educated  and  contented  farm¬ 
ers  (we  ought  to  be!)  of  Western  New  York. 
Will  the  future  see  such  farm  homes  and 
farm  people  living  in  contentment  and  com¬ 
fort  in  Mexico?  Schools, 

- — - -r—ri  land,  irrigation,  banks  and 

•  •:v.  .•  a  wise  and  well  sustained 
public  policy  will  make 
..jV  them  possible. 

|  v  /r‘  In  the  morning  of  this 
same  day  we  were  riding 
in  the  Hildalgo  state  school 
busses  to  the  school  at 
!  Mexe.  Just  after  we  passed 

through  the  little  town  of 
Tetepango  we  saw  a  large 
group  of  mounted  men 
ahead  of  us  lining  the  road 
on  both  sides.  At  first  we 
ah  thought, — bandits!  Far 


eminent  has  or  can  easily  obtain  the  money 
to  extend  the  system  generally  at  this  time. 
But  every  unlanded  peon  helped  to  secure  and 
to  operate  land  is  so  much  progress  toward 
citizenship,  and  the  solution  of  the  land  prob¬ 
lem  in  Mexico.  ( 

It  was  nearly  nightfall  when  fifteen  of  us 
dropped  off  our  Special  at  Jasse  and  while 
the  train  went  back  to  Mexico  City  with  the 
ladies  and  to  pick  up  some  of  the  party  who 
had  remained  there,  we  got  into  the  cars  of 
the  government  irrigation  commission  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the -engineers  started 
out  to  visit  an  irrigation  dam.  We  were 
particularly  anxious  to  see  at  least  one  of 
the  irrigation  projects  actually  in  operation 
because  we  had  heard  it  said  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  irrigation  plans  were  all  on  paper. 

We  climbed  up  over  a  range  of  hills  and 
into  a  valley  where  the  great  Requiem  dam — 
perhaps  forty  rods  long,  fifty  feet  wide  at 
the  base  and  forty  feet  high — stretched 
across  the  valley.  It  was  well  built  and  its 
fine  points  were  explained  to  us  in  broken 
English  by  the  Mexican  engineers.  Behind 


rowers  finally  owning  the 
bank,  the  long  term  loan,  the 
local  association  of  borrow¬ 
ers,  etc. 

There  are  a  few  important 
differences  however.  As  the 
the  land — ■ 


peons  are  given 
M.  C.  Buruitt.  though  only  to  be  handed 
down  in  the  family  and  not 
in  fee  simple— there  is  little  occasion  to  loan 
on  land.  Loans  are  made  for  two  principal 
purposes ;  first  to  purchase  machinery,  stock 
and  equipment  which  run  for  terms  of  from 
three  to  ten  years;  and  second,  to  finance  the 
growing  crops  for  from  six  to  twelve  months. 
In  the  latter  case  the  borrower  must  sell  his 
crop  to  the  bank.  So  great 
has  been  the  profiteering  “ 

by  buyers  on  the  peons’ 
crops — and  of  course  there 
are  other  small 


farmers 
who  have  acquired  land  by 
purchase  or  inheritance, 
that  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Leon,  states  that 
the  average  increase  in  the 
price  the  farmers  received 
for  their  crops  through  the 
Bank  compared  with  that 
received  by  other  sellers  to 
local  buyers,  was  35  per 
cent  in  the  first  year. 

Of  course,  the  system 
has  just  been  started  and  as 
yet  lias  hardly  touched  the 
problem.  Very  few  farm¬ 
ers  have  probably  been  af¬ 
fected.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  Bank  can  be  used 
together  with  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land,  to  build  up 
the  political  or  revolution¬ 
ary  party  in  power  and 
there  are  those  who  say 
that  this  is  being  done.  It 
is  doubtful  too,  if  the  gov- 


The  Requiem  Irrigation  dam  at  Jasse  which  backs  up  water  to  irrigate  60,000  acres  of  land, 
The  spillway  is  in  the  foreground.  The  aqueduct  is  shown  in  the  background. 
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How  far  will  your  cargo 

before  the  miles  begin  to  tell  ? 


If  you  buy  a  new  car  every  10,000 
miles  or  so,  almost  any  car  will 
give  you  satisfactory  results. 


But  if  you  want  the  same  fine  serv¬ 
ice  on  through  the  second,  third 
and  the  many  following  tens  of 
thousands  of  miles,  buy  a  Buick! 


Accurate  tests  at  the  great  Proving 
Ground  of  General  Motors,  where 
all  cars  are  driven  and  examined, 
show  Buick’s  sturdy  structure  and 
powerful  Valve -in -Head  Engine 
still  gaining  in  efficiency  at  the 
point  in  miles  where  other  cars  are 
distinctly  on  the  down  grade. 


The  unremitting  care  in  Buick  de¬ 
sign,  the  constant  tests  at  the  Prov¬ 
ing  Ground,  the  unceasing  quest 
for  better  performance — these  are 
responsible  for  Buick’s  superior 
efficiency. 

Savings  resulting  from  enormous 
volume  production  make  possible 
this  extensive  research  as  well  as 
the  superior  construction  for  which 
Buick  is  internationally  famous. 
Buick  cars  are  built  for  greater 
satisfaction  to  their  owners. 

Buy  a  Buick  for  years  of  excep¬ 
tional  service. 


COUPES 

'1195™  1925 


All  prices  are  f.  o.  b.  'Flint, 
Mien.,  government  tax  to 
be  added.  Buick  delivered 
prices  are  lower  because  the 
smallest  possible  handling 
charge  has  been  established 
by  the  Buick  factory. 


The  G.M.A.C.  financing 
plan,  the  most  desirable,  is 
also  available. 

The  model  shown  is  the 
Two -Passenger  Coupe, 
Series  115,  £1195. 


BUICK  MOTOR  COMPANY,  FLINT,  MICHIGAN 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Canadian  Factories:  McLAUGHLIN-BUICK,  Osbaua ,  Ontario 


Wttfit*  BEfTBR.  AUTOMOBILES  AES  BUlLt,  BUICK.  WILt  BUILD  THEM 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 


461  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
has  shown  theway.The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
'bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure/There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AERMOTOR  CO.  »ai^s 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 

A.A.  Information  Contest 

RECAUSE  of  the  growing  interest 
that  people  have  in  acquiring  valua¬ 
ble  and  interesting  information,  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  has  decided  to  con¬ 
duct  regularly  for  cash  prizes  a  weekly 
question  and  answer  contest.  Each 
week  we  will  ask  ten  questions,  the  an¬ 
swers  of  which  have  appeared  in  recent 
issues  of  American  Agriculturist.  For 
the  most  accurate  answers  to  these 
questions,  we  will  award  each  week 
prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and  $1.  The  conditions 
are  very  simple. 

1—  You  must  state  the  page  and  the  Issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  In  which  you 
found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3 —  Answers  will  be  Judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi- 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

4 —  If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
each. 

5 —  Each  contest  will  close  just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  in  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
In  the  third  issue  following  the  date  in 
which  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  May  21  must  be  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
May  28,  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  Issue  of  June  11. 

6 —  The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  awarded 
second  or  third  prize. 

Here  are  the  second  set  of  questions. 
Remember  that  the  answers  can  be 
found  in  recent  issues  of  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  and  you  must  state  the  an¬ 
swer  briefly  together  with  the  date  of 
issue  and  page  where  you  found  the  an¬ 
swers. 

1 —  How  many  miles  of  concrete  road 
will  New  York  State  build  in  1927? 
How  does  this  compare  with  other 
states? 

2 —  Which  eye  on  the  seed  potato 
starts  growth  first?  What  is  the  min¬ 
imum  size  of  potato  seed  piece  for  best 
results?  What  is  the  chief  danger  in 
using  small  potatoes  for  seed? 

3 —  In  what  year  were  the  first  R.  F. 
D.  routes  established?  Where?  How 
many  routes  were  there  in  1925?  What 
does  the  R.  F.  D.  service  cost  a  year? 

4 —  How  many  Federal  Land  Banks 
are  there?  About  how  many  farmers  are 
these  banks  serving  with  mortgage 
loans? 

5 —  What  is  the  average  life  span  in 
the  United  States  now?  What  was  it  in 
1855?  Name  five  factors  that  have  help¬ 
ed  to  lengthen  our  lives. 

6 —  Why  is  this  a  good  year  to  buy 
fertilizer?  Name  and  give  addresses  of 
five  fertilizer  and  lime  firms  who  have 
offered  their  products  for  sale  in  the 
advertising  columns  in  recent  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist. 

7—  State  five  rules  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  calf  scours.  Should  a  calf 
be  fed  twice  or  three  times  a  day  for 
best  results?  How  much  milk  per  day? 

8 —  Give  three  rules  for  success  re¬ 
cently  given  to  boys  by  the  U.  S.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  What  is  this  secre¬ 
tary’s  full  name?  What  farm  college  was 
he  president  of  before  coming  to  the 
Cabinet? 

9 —  How  many  public  schools  are 
there  in  Mexico?  How  many  should 
Mexico  have  at  the  least?  How  manv 
Mexican  boys  arc  in  the  agricultural 
schools? 

10 —  What  according  to  the  new  law 
is  the  recourse  of  a  cattle  owner  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  appraisal  of  diseased 
cattle?  Who  were  the  authors  of  the 
law? 


The  average  annual  production  pcf 
cow  in  Ohio  as  reported  by  the  U.  S 
Census  is  3,603  pounds  of  milk.  Cows 
that  will  produce  five  or  six  times  this 
amount  of  milk,  or  its  equivalent  i’1 
richer  milk,  under  proper  care  and  feed¬ 
ing,  are  not  uncommon  in  any  of  the 
leading  dairy  breeds.  Practically  all  the 
investigations  of  the  cost  of  production 
have  shown  that  milk  costs  much  more 
in  low  producing  herds  than  in  herns 
producing  more  liberally. — Ohio  Experi¬ 
ment  Station. 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 

The  Next  Two  Years  Look  Favorable  for  the  Man  Who  Milks  Cows 


ALL  the  familiar  tests  by  which  the 
present  dairy  situation  may  be 
sounded  out  yield  a  favorable  read¬ 
ing-.  Prices  of  milk  and  butter  fat  in 
recent  months  have  been  relatively  high.  Feed 
costs  have  been  low.  Dairy  production  has 
been  on  a  moderate  scale,  while  industrial 
conditions^  have  favored  large  consumption. 
Owing  to  tariff  protection,  low  prices  abroad 
have  had  no  seriously  depressing  effects.  Car¬ 
ryovers  of  dairy  products  in  storage  are  mod¬ 
erate  and  will  give  no  important  competition 
for  the  new  season  of  production. 

The  average  price  paid  to  producers  at 
country  points  for  standard  or  grade  B  milk 
averaged  $2.76  per  100  pounds  in  1926  against 
$2.68  in  1925  and  was  the  highest  since  1920. 
.The  average  farm  price  of  butter  was  41.1 
cents  per  pound  in  1926  against  40.7  cents  in 
1925,  again  the  highest  since  1920.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  paid  to  producers  for  but- 
terfat  was  42.1  cents  in  1926  against 
42.4  cents  in  1925.  This  record  is 
not  available  for  earlier  years.  The 
farm  price  of  veal  calves  averaged 
$9.61  per  100  pounds  in  1926 
against  $8.85  in.  1925  and  was  the 
highest  since  1920.  Milk  cows 
averaged  $65.51  in  1926  against 
$57.87  in  1925.  Once  more,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  to  1920  to 
find  a  period  when  prices  were 
higher.  Low  grade  cows  sold  for 
beef,  consisting  largely  of  discard¬ 
ed  milk  cows,  averaged  $4.20  per 
100  pounds  on  the  Chicago  market 
in  1926  against  $3.35  in  1925,  and 
established  a  new'  high  record 
since  1920. 


By  GILBERT  GUSLER  the  record  is  available,  was  only  126  compared 

Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst  with  140  a  year  previous.  In  other  words, 

These  higher  price  levels  have  carried  over  present  farm  prices  are  only  26  per  cent  high- 


thus  far  in  1927.  Butter  and  butter  fat  prices 
have  been  higher  than  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1926.  Milk  cows,  old  cows  sold  for 
beef,  and  veal  calves  also  have  surpassed  1926 
price  levels.  While  fluid  milk  has  been  a  shade 
lower  than  a  year  back,  it  has  been  above  any 
other  year  since  1920.  Fluid  milk  prices  are 


er  than  the  pre-war  period  taken  as  a  base, 
while  a  year  ago,  they  were  40  per  cent  over 
pre-war. 

Feed  prices  have  continued  on  a  relatively 
low  basis  since  the  spring  of  1925.  Within 
that  period,  the  changes  have  been  unimpor¬ 
tant.  Latest  farm  prices  for  corn  were  about 


greatly  influenced  by  local  conditions,  but  the  2  Per  cent  lower  than  a  year  ago,  while  oats 
average  for  the  entire  country  makes  this 


showing.  In  New  York  1926  prices  have  ex 
ceeded  those  of  1925. 

The  present  dairy  situation  looks  all  the 
more  favorable  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
average  price  of  farm  products  was  nearly  8 
per  cent  lower  in  1926  than  in  1925.  The  index 


were  12  per  cent  higher  and  hay  5  per  cent 
higher.  They  have  averaged  only  5  to  10  per 
cent  above  their  pre-war  level,  while  prices  of 
milk  and  butter  fat  have  been  60  to  65  per 
cent  over  pre-war. 

Moderate  production  has  been  one  reason 
for  the  favorable  ratio  between  prices  of  dairy 


number  of  average  prices  of  all  farm  products  products  and  of  feeds.  The  unfavorable  price 
in  March,  1927,  the  latest  month  for  which  ratios  in  the  latter  part  of  1924  and  the  first 

half  of  1925,  caused  largely  by  high 
priced  grain,  discouraged  produc¬ 
tion  and  induced  some  curtailment 
of  dairy  herds.  The  number  of 
heifer  calves  saved  was  reduced. 
As  a  result,  the  number  of  cows 
and  heifers  two  years  old  and  over 
kept  for  milk  has  declined  about  3 
per  cent  in  the  last  two  years.  On 
January  1,  1927,  only  21,824,000 
head  were  reported,  the  smallest 
number  since  1922.  Tuberculosis 
cleanup  campaigns  also  have  play¬ 
ed  a  part  in  the  situation.  At  any 
rate,  the  steady  expansion  of  pro¬ 
duction  since  1920  was  brought  to 
a  temporary  halt. 

Some  increase  in  production  can 
( Continued  on  page  8) 


“*  *  *  The  number  of  yearling  heifers  being  kept  on  farms  on  January  1,  laz 7, 
was  4.4  per  cent  greater  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  likeiy  that  a  still  greater  number 
will  be  saved  this  year." 


Has  the  County  Fair  Any  Future? 

Miss  Real  Opportunity  Trying  to  Ape  City  Amusements 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 


ONE  of  my  outstanding  memories  of  a 
quarter  century  ago  was  attending  the 
fair.  There  is  none  too  much  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  country  communities  today, 
but  before  the  days  of  the  automobile  there  was 
much  less,  and  fair  time  was  a  real  event  in  the 
country  boy’s  or  girl’s  life,  something  that  was 
looked  forward  to  for  a  long  time.  I  can  still 
close  my  eyes  and  see  the  long  line  of  every  kind 
of  country  vehicle  loaded  with  farm  folks  on 
their  way  down  the  valley  through  great  clouds 
of  dust  to  the  fair.  Those  of  you  who  read 
“The  Trouble  Maker”  will  remember  the  chapter 
which  pictured  the  country  fair  as  it  was  a  gen¬ 
eration  ago.  On  the  whole,  it  was  a  wholesome 
influence  in  farm  life,  furnishing  in  goodly 
amounts  both  education  and  recreation. 

But  the  fair  that  I  attended  is  gone.  The  old 
high  fences  are  down,  and  crops  now  grow  over 
the  race  track.  Many  of  the  other 
fairs  have  disappeared  and  those 
that  are  left  are  having  a  hard  time 
to  continue  from  year  to  year.  Why 
are  the  fairs  disappearing?  Are  they 
still  desired  by  country  people? 

The  country  and  town  fairs  are  go¬ 
ing  because  it  seems  to  he  impossible 
to  finance  them  longer.  Many  of 
those  that  still  continue  are  kept  go¬ 
ing  only  by  the  great  personal  effort 
of  the  local  officers  who  have  given 
both  of  their  time  and  money  because 
they  believe  that  the  fair  is  an  asset 
to  the  community.  But  the  attend¬ 
ance  at  many  of  these  still  continues 
to  fall  off,  the  admissions  and  other 
assets  to  dwindle,  and  unless  a  radical 
change  comes  about,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  country  fairs 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Why  is  not  the  fair  the  attraction  to  the  large 
number  of  people  that  it  has  been  in  the  past? 
For  one  reason,  the  automobiles  have  made  it 
possible  for  people  to  travel  farther  to  attend 
larger  and  better  fairs  at  longer  distances,  and 
the  automobiles  have  brought  them  into  con¬ 
tact  with  more  other  kinds  of  recreation  and 
amusements  than  it  was  possible  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend  a  few  years  ago. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  the  fairs  are  failing 
to  attract  the  crowds  is  that  they  are  failing  in 
their  mission.  They  have  made  the  mistake  of 
trying  to  compete  with  sophisticated  and  citified 
amusements  and  have  failed  to  furnish  recreation 
in  a  field  in  which  they  have  no  competition,  that 
is,  with  the  attractions  of  particular  interest  and 
value  to  farm  business  and  to  farm  people.  Every 


country  fair  is  like  every  other.  If  you  have 
attended  one,  you  have  attended  them  all.  The 
grounds  are  filled  with  noisy  questionable  and 
worthless  midways  containing  almost  every  kind 
of  gambling  device  and  questionable  side  shows. 
The  exhibits  in  too  many  cases  are  put  on  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  who  travel  from  one  fair  to  another 
and  in  some  cases  at  least  there  has  been  some 
dishonest  awarding  and  “padding”  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  lists. 

Now  if  one  wants  to  go  to  a  midway,  he  can 
find  a  much  larger  and  better  one  in  any  amuse¬ 
ment  park,  within  driving  distance  for  anyone 
with  a  car.  We  know  that  there  are  thousands  of 
decent  people  who  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
cheap,  disgraceful  midways  to  be  found  on  the 
average  county  fair  grounds,  and  these  people, 
failing  also  to  find  in  many  instances  exhibits 
that  attract  their  attention,  have  ceased  to  attend 
the  fair. 

In  the  old  days  the  exhibits  were 
the  one  big  thing  at  the  county  fair 
and  farmers  took  pride  in  carrying 
off  prizes  in  competition.,  with  their 
neighbors.  At  the  present  time, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  exhibits 
are  entered  by  professionals  and  as 
a  result  those  who  attend  the  fair 
go  rapidly  through  the  buildings  and 
pay  very  little  attention  to  them.  For 
several  years  county  farm  bureau 
picnics,  community  fairs  and  com¬ 
munity  live  stock  shows  have  been 
drawing  large  crowds.  At  t]rese 
places  there  are  no  mid-way  attrac¬ 
tions  and  no  professional  exhibitors, 
yet  the  crowds  that  come  indicate 
that  there  are  the  things  which  they 
really  desire  .and  appreciate.  The 
( Continued  on  page  9) 


The  midway'  at  the  County  Fair.  Horse  Shoe  pitching  tournaments  and  Horse  pull- 
Ing  contests  are  attractions  that  can  well  replace  sideshows  and  games  of  chance. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Trust  no  Future,  hozu'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead! 

Act — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o’erhead! 

— Longfellow. 

*  *  * 

UNNING  Water  in  Every  American 
i\.  Home”  is  the  slogan  of  the  General  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Women’s  Clubs.  More  power  to  this 
organization  or  any  other  that  will  help  to  relieve 
the  deadly  labor  of  the  farm  woman  in  lugging 
.water  from  an  outside  well  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  in  carrying  out  the  waste  because 

she  has  no  sink  with  a  drain.  W 

*  ❖  * 

W  ITH  the  approach  of  summer  production 
farmers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
make  use  of  the  radio  throughout  the  summer 
months.  Fruit  and  vegetable  markets  are  subject 
to  very  rapid  changes  and  the  only  way  in  which 
a  man  on  the  land  can  keep  in  daily  communica¬ 
tion  with  what  is  going  on  is  to  get  the  regular 
'American  Agriculturist  radio  market  reports 
that  are  broadcast  from  WEAF  every  noon. 

[  *  *  * 

MOTHER  used  to  say  that  there  was  “no 
great  loss  that  does  not  bring  some  small 
o-ain”.  The  rains  in  the  West  and  Southwest  that 

o  .  . 

have  caused  the  greatest  floods  in  American  his¬ 
tory  have  also  watered  well  the  winter  wheat  sec¬ 
tions  so  that  wheat  is  in  exceptionally  fine  con¬ 
dition  at  this  time.  It  is  said  also  that  the  world 
market  presents  a  very  favorable  outlook  for  the 
growers  so  that  present  prospects  are  for  better 
prices  for  and  a  large  production  of  wheat  this 
fall. 

^ 

IT  is  not  so  many  years  since  we  used  to  plant 
corn  by  hand  out  of  tarred  bags  to  the  rhyme 
of : 

One  for  the  blackbird, 

One  for  the  crow. 

One  for  the  cutworm, 

And  three  left  to  grow. 

We  can  get  some  idea  of  the  change  in  farming 
methods  that  has  taken  place  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  when  we  try  to  imagine  planting  one 
of  the  great  western  corn  fields  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  acres  by  hand.  The  first  patent  on  the 
corn  planter  was  given  in  1839,  but  it  has  only 
been  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  the 
modern  corn  planter  with  its  automatic  check  wire 
reel,  fertilizer  attachments,  clutch  improvements, 
automatic  marker,  and  many  other  minor  im¬ 
provements  has  come  into  practical  use. 

*  *  * 

THE  New  York  City  Health  Department  has 
given  dairymen  of  this  milk  shed  another 
opportunity  to  produce  enough  milk  for  the  city’s 
needs  this  fall  and  winter  so  that  the  city  will 
not  have  to  go  to  outside  Sources  for  its  supply. 
As  announced  last  week,  it  is  now  agreed  that 
this  winter  milk  will  be  better  paid  for.  May 
we  suggest  that  now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  pre- 
Dare  for  this  increased  nroduction.  If  dairymen 


wait  until  next  fall  without  any  preliminary  plans, 
it  will  be  too  late  and  the  opportunity  will  be 
forever  tost  to  restrict  the  New  York  milk  shed 
to  its  present  boundaries. 

*  *  * 

SIXTY-EIGHT  head  of  purebred  ITolsteins 
were  sold  at  the  United  States  Blue  Ribbon 
National  Sale  on  April  25th  for  a  total  of 
$42,364,  or  an  average  of  $623.  Dutchland  Bess 
Quality,  a  well  known  bull  from  the  Dutchland 
Farms,  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  was  sold  to 
A.  M.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles,  California,  for  $3,600. 
It  is  evident  that  the  purebred  cattle  business  is 
rapidly  getting  011  to  a  prosperous  basis  again. 

Trespass  Problems  Growing 

ICHIGAN  farmers  have  been  having  a 
strenuous  time  in  the  last  few  months  try¬ 
ing  to  get  a  just  trespass  bill  through  the  Michi¬ 
gan  legislature.  As  an  example  of  how  some 
sportsmen  and  city  representatives  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  look  on  this  problem,  we  quote  some  of  the 
expressions  that  were  used  in  opposition  to  the 
passage  of  these  trespass  bills.  According  to  the 
Michigan  Farmer,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper  one 
representative  in  the  legislature  declared  that  to 
give  the  farmer  authority  to  keep  other  people 
off  his  property  while  he  was  free  to  go  about 
the  property  himself  was  class  legislation !  An¬ 
other  took  the  position  that  it  was  necessary  to 
run  over  the  farmer’s  land  to  secure  game  which 
belongs  to  everybody.  Still  a  third  suggested 
that  farmers  should  not  seek  legislation  to  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  their  present  dilemma  but  rather 
should  start  an  educational  campaign  to  train  our 
city  people  to  know  that  it  is  naughty  to  go  upon 
the  property  of  others!  What  utter  nonsense! 

There  are  trespass  laws  of  a  kind  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  but  even  here 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  before  the  farmers’ 
crops,  fences  and  other  property  can  be  properly 
safeguarded  against  careless  and  impudent  tres¬ 
passers,  many  of  whom  even  go  to  the  extent  of 
stealing  the  farmers’  fruit  and  crops,  and  laugh¬ 
ing  at  them  when  they  object. 

The  majority  of  real  sportsmen,  however,  do 
not  approve  of  these  malicious  acts  of  a  minority 
and  we  believe  a  solution  of  the  problem  could 
be  worked  out  if  some  conferences  were  held  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  farmer’s  and  sportsmen’s 
organizations.  From  such  conferences  suitable 
legislation  could  be  agreed  upon  and  the  sports¬ 
men  themselves  might  take  an  active  interest  in 
educating  their  members  to  change  the  attitude 
and  actions  of  at  least  some  of  those  who  are 
careless  and  not  actually  malicious  when  on  an¬ 
other  man’s  property. 

Old  Time  Cooper  Wanted 

HE  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  a  genuine 
old-time  cooper— the  kind  of  a  cooper  who  can 
make  a  butter  tub -complete  from  the  block  and 
who  would  come  to  the  State  Fair  at  Syracuse 
this  fall  and  demonstrate  his  art  in  the  Log 
Cabin  exhibit.  He  would  need  a  complete  kit  of 
old-time  tools  and  be  a  man  familiar  with  the  art 
'of  coopering  in  the  days  when  coopers  got  out 
their  own  staves  and  made  their  own  hoops  from 
hickory  poles. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  to  pay  traveling 
expenses,  maintenance,  and  reasonable  wage  to  a 
cooper  who  can  qualify  for  this  work.  If  anyone 
is  acquainted  with  such  a  man,  will  you  please 
communicate  with  Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr., 
Lawyersville,  N.  Y. 

Milk  Should  Be  Paid  for  Twice  a  Month 

ITY  should  dairy  farmers  wait  forty-five 
days,  in  some  cases  longer,  for  pay  for 
their  milk?  Why  should  the  dealers  have  the  use 
of  this  money  that  really  belongs  to  the  farmer 
for  such  a  long  period?  Why  should  the  farmer 
be  forced  to  get  credit  from  his  local  dealers  for 
supplies  and  pay  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent  for  his  credit  and  then  in  turn  be  forced 
to  extend  credit  himself  for  no  interest  at  all  to 
his  milk  dealer?  We  know  of  no  other  business 
where  such  an  absurd  and  unfair  system  exists 


and  we  suggest,  while  there  is  so  much  talk  going 
on  about  improving  milk  marketing  conditions, 
that  here  is  a  simple,  practical  change  that  would 
bring  decided  relief  to  every  dairyman  in  the  New 
York  milk  shed. 

Under  the  present  system  of  payment  for  milk, 
the  farmer  extends  to  his  dealer  what  amounts 
to  the  use  of  his  money  for  thirty  days.  Milk  de¬ 
livered  during  the  first  half  of  the  month  is  not 
paid  for  until  forty-five  days  later.  All  that  de¬ 
livered  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  is  paid  for 
in  fifteen  days,  which  makes  a  general  average  of 
about  a  month’s  credit.  The  interest  on  the 
milk  delivered  in  New  York  City  on  this  thirty- 
day  credit  basis  amounts  to  not  far  from  a  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year.  But  even  more  important 
than  this  is  the  inconvenience  that  a  farmer  is 
put  to  and  the  extra  cost  of  the  credit  which  he 
must  pay  for  in  buying  his  supplies  that  could  be 
avoided  if  his  milk  were  paid  for  twice  a  month. 
Why  not? 

The  suggestion  is  not  new  nor  original  with  us 
but  it  is  time  something  is  done  to  put  it  in  force. 

As  a  practical  working  suggestion,  why  not  take 
this  up  with  whichever  organization  is  protecting 
your  interest  and  ask  it  to  get  busy? 

Old  Time  Fiddlers’  Contest 

MONG  the  attractions  at  the  log  cabin 
exhibit  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall  will  be 
an  old  time  fiddlers’  contest.  Say  what  you 
will  about  modern  music,  for  real  melody  there 
is  not  much  of  it  that  can  touch  the  music 
which  an  old  time  fiddler  can  get  out  of  his 
violin. 

The  Society  this  year  will  bring  many  of 
these  old  timers  together.  The  one  who  is 
judged  the  best  will  receive  a  cash  prize  of  $25 
and  a  beautiful  embossed  certificate  giving  him 
the  championship  for  the  Empire  State.  Other 
prizes  of  $15  and  $10  and  certificates  will  be 
awarded  to  the  nqxt  best.  Candidates  must 
be  sixty  years  of  age  or  older  and  residents  of 
New  York  State.  If  you  are  interested,  or 
know  of  any  old  friend  who  is,  write  to  the 
Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  for  full 
particulars. 


Eastman’s  Chestnut 

RS.  GUY  R.  CAY  WOOD,  the  lady  who 
wrote  the  fine  poem  entitled  “The  Things 
We  ’Most  Forgot”,  which  was  published  in  a 
recent  number  of  American  Agriculturist,  lias 
just  sent  us  an  interesting  account  of  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  she  and  Mr.  Caywood  had  with  a 
chicken  thief.  Here  it  is : 

“I  write  to  say  we  caught  a  chicken  thief  today. 
We  want  to  tell  the  Service  Man  and  get  our  hun¬ 
dred  if  we  can.  We  know  that  Mr.  Morgenthar 
has  gone  to  Spain,  but  even  so  we  thought  per¬ 
haps  you  might  be  able  to  reach  him  there  by 
ocean  cable. 

“This  was  a  bold,  bad  thief,  all  right.  He  came 
here  in  the  broad  daylight  and  stole  a  juicy  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock.  He  took  his  pick  from  our  whole 
flock.  He  didn’t  seem  to  care  a  whoop  that  right 
there  on  our  chicken  coop  the  A. A.  sign  said, 
‘Now  take  care.  You  chicken  thieves  had  best 
beware.’ 

He  was  so  inconsiderate,  so  cool  and  so  de¬ 
liberate  he  sat  him  down  to  eat  a  lunch  and 
never  seemed  to  have  a  hunch  that  we  might  spy 
him  where  he  hid  or  might  resent  the  things  he 
did. 

“Jim  saw  and  started  on  a  run  and  grabbed 
his  trusty  old  shotgun.  Out  of  the  door  and 
’round  the  house  he  sneaked  as  quiet  as  a  mouse 
and  on  that  thief  took  careful  aim  and  blazed 
away  and  killed  the  same.  Yes,  sir.  That  chicken 
thief  is  dead.  One  shot  went  right  straight 
to  his  head.  The  crows  will  soon  his  bones  be 
pickin’.  He’ll  never  steal  another  chicken. 

“I’ve  tried  to  give  you  every  fact  but,  glancing 
through  my  letter  back,  I  find  I  quite  forgot  to 
tell  his  name.  O  yes!  We  know  him  well.  He 
lived  a  half  a  mile  away.  We  saw  the  fellow 
every  day.  Of  course,  ’twill  cause  a  lot  of  talk 
for  Jim  killed  Mr.  Sparrow  Hawk.” 
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With  the  Publisher  in  Spam 


Henrj  Margmthau,  Jr. 


A  PLEASANT  voyage  across  the  ocean 
landed  us  at  the  ancient  Rock  of  Gib¬ 
raltar.  This  fortified  city  held  by  the 
English  for  hundreds  of  years  guards 
the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a 
little  bit  of  Old  England  hanging  on  to  the  end 
of  Europe.  One  sees  English  Tommies  rub¬ 
bing  shoulders  with  Spaniards  and  Moors  from 
Africa  across  the  Straights. 

From  Gibraltar  we  went  by  automobile  to 
Jerez,  passing  through  rolling 
country  with  only  an  occasion¬ 
al  village.  This  part  of  Spain 
raises  lots  of  wheat  and  one 
sees  many  steers,  sheep  and 
hogs  all  grazing  together.  The 
animals  are  all  tended  by  shep¬ 
herds  with  their  dogs.  The 
country  has  practically  no  trees 
and  no  fences.  Jerez  is  famous 
for  its  sherry.  Grapevines  grow 
in  the  form  of  bushes  and  are 
carefully  cultivated. 

Because  of  three  blowouts,  we  did  not  arrive 
at  Jerez  until  5  o’clock.  There  is  an  old  wine 
establishment  here  that  we  had  read  about 
and  wanted  to  see.  On  account  of  arriving  so 
late,  the}'  did  not  want  to  let  us  in,  but  with  a 
little  persuasion  they  finally  admitted  us.  The 
newest  wine  they  have  for  sale  is  20  years  old 
and  they  have  wine  that  dates  back  over  200 
years.  A  nice  old  man  who  spoke  English 
took  us  into  a  hall  about  200  feet  long  by  50 
feet  wide  and  with  a  forty  foot  ceiling.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  wine 
cellar.  The  sherry  is  stored  in  large  Avooden 
casks  piled  four  high.  All  visitors  are  given 
a  taste.  Our  gtlide  said,  with  a  sort  of  sick 
smile,  that  America  used  to  be  one  of  their  best 
markets. 

From  Jerez  we  continued  on  our  Avay  to 
Seville  and  arrived  there  at  about  eleven,  very 
hungry  and  tired. 

Seville,  during  Easter  week,  is  about  the 
busiest  and  most  o\-er  croAvded  place  in  Spain, 
as  people  come  from  all  over  the  Avorld  to  see 
the  religious  ceremonies.  I  Avill  not  try  to 
describe  the  various  processions  and  religious 
orders  that  participate  in  them,  as  it  is  beyond 
my  poAvers.  High  mass  in  the  Cathedral  on 
Easter  Sunday  morning  ends  the  Aveek  of  relig¬ 
ious  observance — then  comes  the  bull  figiit 
Sunday  afternoon. 

We  hesitated  very  much  before  going  as 
Ave  had  been  Avarned  that  the  spectacle  Avas 
cruel.  But,  Ave  felt  that  Ave  wanted  to  see  the 
croAvds  and  how  they  dressed.  It  A\ras  a  per¬ 
fect  day,  brilliant  sun  and  excitement  was  in 
the  air.  As  one  got  near  to  the  arena  the 
crowds  AA'ere  terrific.  The  Spanish  women  in 
their  many-colored  mantillas  o\'er  their  heads, 
and  the  men  Avearing  nice  neAV  black  and 
mouse  colored  broad  felt  hats,  made  a  gay  pic¬ 
ture.  The  arena  is  a  closed  boAvl  Avith  the  roy¬ 
al  box  in  the  center  and  the  mayor 
of  SeA’ille  and  his  party  sitting  on 
the  right.  1  he  croAA'd  is  a  happy 
well-behaved  lot  of  people  out  for 
excitement. 

W  e  had  hardly  taken  our  seats 
when  the  procession  entered  the 
ring  composed  of  picadors  mounted 
on  horses,  tAA'o  abreast,  then  came 
the  “chulos”  or  footmen  and  then 
the  Matadors.  All  are  dressed  in 
beautiful  costumes  and  look  very 
dashing  as  they  march  around  the 
ring.  The  procession  goes  out.  All 
is  silence  and  expectancy.  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  gates  are  thrown  open  and 
m  rushes  a  large  black  bull.  He 
nas  been  kept  in  a  dark  stall  all  day 
to  make  him  ferocious.  The 
Picador  on  horseback  with  a  long 
f harp  pointed  lance  attracts  the 
"ull  s  attention.  The  bull  rushes  at 
■he  blindfolded  horse  and  drives 
his  long  horns  into  the  belly  of  the 


horse,  Avhile  the  “Picador”  sticks  his  lance  into 
the  bull’s  neck.  This  torture  of  horses  is  the 
most  cruel  sight  I  have  eArer  seen.  After  the 
bull  had  rushed  at  the  poor  defenseless  horse 
the  second  time  and  lifted  him  and  his  rider 
clear  off  the  ground,  he  suddenly  collapsed 
Avith  his  entrails  hanging  out.  Horse,  bull  and 
“Picador”  Avere  all  entangled  in  one  mass,  the 
“Chulos”  on  foot  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the 
“Picador”  and  pulled  him  out  from  under.  By 
this  time,  I  had  a  sickening  feeling  and  Avished 
I  had  not  come.  SomeAvhere  in  the  process  of 
the  so-called  “sport”  they  had  inserted  six 
darts  in  the  bull’s  neck.  The  bull  Avas  oozing 
blood  and  pawing  the  ground.  The  “Matador” 
Avalked  over  to  Avhere  Ave  Avere  sitting  and  gave 
his  hat  to  Antonio  Moreno,  the  moving  picture 
actor,  sitting  right  in  front  of  us.  The  “Ma- 
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tador”  made  a  little  speech,  dreAv  his  SAvord 
and  turned  on  his  heel.  With  his  bright  red 
cloak  he  teased  the  bull,  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  deal  him  a  death  blow.  The  poor  an¬ 
imal  by  noAV  seemed  quite  played  out  and  did 
not  pay  any  attention  to  the  antics  of  the 
“Matador”.  The  first  attempt  of  the  “Mata¬ 
dor”  to  drive  his  SAvord  home,  missed.  With 
the  second  thrust  driven  doAvn  to  the  hilt,  the 
bull  fell  over  dead. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  to  you  Avhat  a  bull 
fight  is  like.  The  Avhole  thing  took  about  ten 
minutes.  There  Avere  seven  more  bulls  to  be 
slaughtered  that  afternoon  and  I  don’t  knorv 
hoAv  many  horses.  By  this  time  I  felt  quite 
nauseated  and  Avas  more  than  ready  to  go.  I 
had  seen  my  first  and  last  bull  fight — and  this 
is  done  in  the  name  of  sport. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


HAVE  spent  hours  in  several  city  libraries, 
including  the  great  library  of  New  York 
City,  to  get  for  you  some  of  the  writings 
of  one  of  America’s  greatest  fun  makers, 
Edgar  Wilson  Nye  (Bill  Nye).  Bill  Nye 

made  America  rock  Avith  laughter  for  years 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  half  of  the  present  generation 

ever  heard  of  him,  and  very 
few  noAAr  living  have  read 
any  of  his  writings.  In  fact, 
I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  securing  any  of  the  sever¬ 
al  delightful  books  Avhich 
Nye  Avrote.  Most  of  them 
are  iioav  out  of  print.  But  I 
finally  found  a  couple  and 
have  laughed  myself  lame 
r.  Eastman  reading  them.  The  best  of 
is  called  “Bill  Nye,  Plis  Own  Life 
Story”,  in  Avhich  his  son,  Frank  Nye,  has  put 
together  some  of  the  best  of  his  father’s  Avrit- 
ings  and  told  the  story  of  his  life  at  the  same 
time. 

This  humor  is  so  good  and  so  Avell  Avorth 
bringing  to  the  public  again  that  I  am  going  to 
take  the  next  tAvo  or  three  of  these  visits  Avith 
you  to  tell  something  of  this  great  humorist’s 
life  and  some  of  his  best  stories. 

Bill  Nye  Avas  born  in  Shirley,  Maine,  on 
August  25,  1850.  Of  the  event  and  the  birth¬ 
place,  he  Avrote: 

“A  man  ought  not  to  criticise  his  birthplace,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  and  yet,  if  I  AA'ere  to  do  it  all  OArer  again,  I  do 
not  knorv  whether  I  would  select  that  particular  spot 
or  not.  Sometimes  I  think  I  \A-ould  not.  And  yet, 
AA'hat  memories  cluster  about  that  old  house!  There 
was  the  place  Avhere  I  first  met  my  parents.  It  Avas 
at  that  time  that  an  acquaintance  sprang  up  Avhich 
has  ripened  in  later  years  into  mutual  respect  and 
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A  relic  of  the  dark  ages: — A  Spanish  Bull  fight.  The  “Matador”  is  about  to 
the  death  thrust  while  in  the  background  is  the  dead  horse  of  the  “Picador”. 


esteem.  It  Avas  there  that'  a  casual  meeting  took 
place,  Avhich  has,  under  the  alchemy  of  resistless 
years,  turned  to  golden  links,  forming  a  pleasant  but 
powerful  bond  of  union  between  my  parents  and  my¬ 
self.  For  that  reason,  1  hope  I  may  be  spared  to 
my  parents  for  many  years  to  come.” 

Thirty  years  later  Nye  visited  his  birthplace 
and  Avrote : 

“I  have  waited  thirty  years  for  the  public  to  visit 
it,  and  as  there  didn’t  seem  to  be  much  of  a  rush, 
this  spring  I  thought  I  would  go  and  visit  it  myself. 

“Hoav  humble  the  home,  and  yet  what  a  lesson  it 
should  teach  the  boys  of  America!  Here,  amid  the 
barren  and  inhospitable  \Aaste  of  rocks  and  cold,  the 
last  place  in  the  Avorld  that  a  great  man  would  natur¬ 
ally  select  to  be  born  in,  began  the  life  of  one  avIio, 
by  his  OAvn  unaided  effort,  in  after  years  rose  to  the 
proud  height  of  postmaster  at  Laramie  City,  Wyom¬ 
ing  Territory. 

“Here  on  the  banks  of  the  raging  Piscataquis, 
Avhere  Avinter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  spring  till  it  occa¬ 
sions  a  good  deal  of  talk,  there  began  a  career  which 
lias  been,  the  Avonder  and  admiration  of  every  vigi¬ 
lance  committee  Avest  of  the  turbulent  Missouri.’ 

When  Nye  was  Iavo  years  old,  his  family 
moved  west  and  here  is  Bill’s  own  explanation : 

“When  I  had  utilized  Maine  as  a  birthplace,  our 
business  relations  ceased,  for  I  wanted  to  be  a  iarm- 
er,  and  I  didn’t  like  Maine  for  farming  purposes. 

“The  State  of  Maine  is  diversified  and  quite  rug¬ 
ged,  especially  Avhere  I  AA’as  born.  Verdure  of  all 
kinds  is  late,  and  the  little  pewee  wears  his  ear  muffs 
till  the  Fourth  of  July. 

“The  reason  I  left  Maine  to  try  other  localities 
for  farming  Avas  that  in  the  summer  of  ’52  I  had  my 
feet  severely  frost-bitten  while  mowing  in  the  north 
meadow.”  (Fie  was  tAvo  years  old  at  the  time.) 

The  family  moved  to  Wisconsin  but  later 
Nye  Avrote  a  great  many  neAvspaper  stories  of 
his  boyhood  days.  Here  is  one : 

“My  parents  were  blest  with  five  bright-eyed  and 
beautiful  little  boys,  three  of  whom 
grerv  up  and  by  that  means  became 
adults.  I  am  in  that  condition  myself. 
I  Avas  the  eldest  of  the  family  with  the 
exception  of  my  parents.  I  am  still 
that  way.  My  early  life  Avas  rather 
tempestuous  in  places,  occasionally 
flecked  with  sunshine,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  with  retribution.  I  Avas  not  a 
very  good  roadster  when  young,  and  so 
retribution  was  ahA’ays  in  the  act  of 
overtaking  me.  While  outraged  justice 
Avas  getting  in  its  Avork  on  me,  the 
other  boys  escaped  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  fence. 

“When  we  ran  aAvay  from  school  to 
catch  chubs,  built  a  fire  to  cook  tlttmi 
and  the  fire  got  into  the  tall,  dry  grass 
and  burned  four  miles  of  fence  and  six¬ 
teen  tons  of  hay  belonging  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  for  whom  I  had  a  high  regard,  and 
I  Avent  back  to  put  out  the  fire,  the 
other  boys  escaped  and  have  so  remain¬ 
ed  ever  since. 

“When  a  party  of  us  had  been  engag¬ 
ed  in  gathering  Easter  eggs  in  the  barn 
of  a  gentleman  who  Avas  away  from 
home  at  the  time,  and  he  returned  just 
as  we  had  filled  our  pockets  with  the 
(< Continued  on  page  6) 
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SOCONY  Motor  Oil  is  the  best  insurance  against  tractor  wear. 

Even  under  the  terrific  strain  of  plowing,  harrowing  or  belt 
work,  Socony  keeps  its  body  and  protects  the  engine.  No  chance 
for  “dry  spots.”  Socony  is  the  perfect  lubricant  that  prevents 
metal  touching  metal. 

Whatever  the  lubrication  system  in  your  tractor — splash,  pressure 
feed  or  a  combination  of  both — Socony  Motor  Oil  is  the  correct 
oil  to  use  for  best  results.  Farmers  all  through  Socony  land  have 
proved  it  by  years  of  use. 

The  RIGHT  body  of  Socony  Motor  Oil  for  your  tractor  is  listed 
on  the  chart  below.  The  complete  Socony  Lubrication  Chart  for 
trucks  and  pleasure  cars  is  at  your  dealer’s.  Ask  to  see  it. 

At  your  dealer’s  too — the  quart  can,  the  5-gallon  tilting  crate, 
30  and  50  gallon  drums  of  Socony  Motor  Oil.  All  convenient 
packages. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

2 6  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


1927 

1926 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

1927 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Lauson . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

LaCross . 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Little  Giant  (B) . 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

— — 

• - - 

M  cCorm  ick-Deering . 

IT 

M 

M 

M 

■ — 

— 

Mead-Morrison . 

EII 

H 

II 

M 

H 

M 

Minneapolis . . 

EH 

H 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Monarch . . . 

H 

H 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

Nichols-Shepard. . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Nilson-Jr . 

II 

M 

H 

H 

H 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

Oil  Pull . 

EH 

II 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Pioneer . . . 

eh 

H 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Red  E . 

H 

M 

— 

— 

H 

H 

Russel . 

— 

_ 

_ 

H 

M 

Shaw . . . 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

Spry  wheel . 

LM 

LM 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Standard . 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

_ _ 

EH 

H 

Tioga . 

_ _ 

_ 

Topp-Stewart . 

H 

M 

II 

M 

11 

M 

Toro . 

M 

M 

Townsend . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Traylor . . . 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Twin  City . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Utilitor . 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wallis . 

H 

M 

Wetmore . 

II 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4-Pull)  (20-35) . 

EH 

H 

EH 

II 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4  Pull)  (All  Others) . 

H 

M 

Wisconsin . 

— 

— 

M 

M 

M 

M 

Y  uba . 

H 

H 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 


Allis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35. . . 

Allwork . 

Aro . 

Averal . 


Bailor . 

Bates  (Steele  Mule). 

Beeman . 

Bolens . 


Case  22-40,  25-45  &  40-72 . 

Case  (AH  Others) . 

Caterpillar . 

Centaur . 

Cletrac . . . . . 


Eagle. 

E-B.. 


Fageol . 

Federal . 

Fitch  (Four  Drive) . , . 

Fordson . 

Frick  (Except  12-20). 

Gray . 


Hart-Parr . 

Heider-Rock  Island  (Cultivator) 
Heider-Rock  Island  (A1  Others) . 
Huber . 


Imperial. 


John  Deere. 
J.  T . 


Kinkade. 
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RK0.U4.PAT.OPF. 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc. 
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Visits  With  The  Editor 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


choicest  vintage  of  his  sun-kissed  hens, 
the  other  boys  escaped  while  I  was  oc¬ 
cupying  the  attention  of  the  dog,  and  I 
had  to  slide  out  of  the  second  story  of 
the  barn.  I  wore  my  father’s  vest  at 
that  time  and  it  was  larger  than  was 
necessary.  My  father  was  larger  than 
I,  for  I  was  only  nine  years  of  age  and 
had  not  arrived  at  my  full  stature.  I11 
sliding  down  the  batten  I  discovered 
that  the  upper  end  of  it  was  loose  and 
that  my  flowing  vest  had  slipped  over 
it,  so  that  when  I  got  down  about  four 
feet  I  hung  with  the  board  buttoned  in¬ 
side  my  bosom  and  scrambled  eggs  ooz¬ 
ing  out  of  ray  knickerbockers. 

“The  batten  had  sprung  back  against 
the  barn  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  my 
unbuttoning  my  vest,' and  while  I  hung 
there  on  the  side  of  the  barn  like  a  coon 
skin,  the  proprietor  came  around  and 
accused  me  of  prematurely  gathering  his 
eggs. 

I  had  heard  truth  very  highly  spoken 
of  by  people  who  had  dabbled  in  it,  and 
I  resolved  to  try  it  in  this  instance.  I 
admitted  that  such  was  the  case.  It  was 
the  best  thing  I  could  have  done,  for 
the  man  said  as  I  had  been  so  frank 
with  him  he  would  take  me  down  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  other  work  done.  He 
was  as  good  as  his  word.  After  he  had 
milked  nine  cows  and  fed  nine  calves 
he  came  around  with  a  ladder  and  took 
me  down.  He  also  spanked  me  and  set 
the  dog  on  me,  but  I  did  not  mind  that, 
for  I  was  accustomed  to  it.  To  hang  on 
the  side  of  a  barn,  however,  like  an 
autumn  leaf,  trying  to  kick  large  holes 
out  of  the  atmosphere,  is  disagreeable.” 

A  Hunt  for  a  Runaway  Steer 

I  am  sure  that  every  farmer  or  farm 
boy  who  has  tried  to  round  up  half  wild 
young  stock  in  the  back  pastures  in  the 
fall  will  appreciate  one  of  Nye’s  broth¬ 
ers’  stories  of  his  experiences  that  he 
and  Bill  had  with' a  steer. 

Ldgar  (Bill)  was  about  thirteen,  and 
I  a  year  and  a  half  younger.  Father 
had  bought  a  steer  some  eight  or  ten 
miles  from  where  we  lived  and  the  steer 
had  run  away.  I  lie  region  south  of  us, 
where  the  steer  was  bought,  was  a  wild¬ 
erness.  Father  thought  boys  should  be 
something  besides  ornaments,  and  he 
told  us  one  morning  to  go  and  find  that 
steer.  ^  It  was  a  busy  time  and  he 
couldn  t  go.  It  was  hot  weather  in 
August.  We  started  after  breakfast, 
and  got  home  the  next  morning  just  be¬ 
fore  breakfast.  We  were  lost  several 
tunes  and  nearly  starved  to  death  but 
found  no  steer.  *  *  *  * 

1  liirty  years  later,  on  a  voyage  to 
Eui ope,  and  in  midocean,  Edgar  wrote 
me  one  of  his  characteristic  letters. 
Towards  the  closing,  he  became  serious, 
and  discussed  his  plans  for  the  future. 
He  said  he  had  an  offer  from  a  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  to  take  a  trip  around 
the  world  and  write  it  up  from  his  own 
viewpoint.  ‘What  do  you  think  of  it?’  he 
asked.  ‘I  am  a  good  deal  taken  with  the 
idea.  It  will  pay  well  financially,  the 
experience  would  be  valuable,  and  be¬ 
sides  I  may  possibly  find  that  d - d 

steer.’  ” 

From  the  Sublime  to  the 
Ridiculous 

Like  all  humorists,  Bill  Nye  had  a 
fine  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  knew  how 
to  use  the  English  language  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sentimen-.  At  the  same 
time,  he  usually  spoiled  his  fine  pass¬ 
ages  of  sentiment  by  going  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  his  story  of  his  school  days.  No¬ 
tice  the  good  writing  in  the  first  para¬ 
graph  and  the  swing  to  the  ridiculous  in 
the  following  ones.  This  trick  of  bring¬ 
ing  out  great  contrasts  is  one  thing 
which  makes  his  humorous  writings 
stand  out. 

“In  the  midst  of  the  hurry  and  dis¬ 
traction  of  business,  do  you  ever  look 
far  out  across  the  purple  hills,  with 
misty  vision,  and  think  of  the  days,  now 
held  in  the  sacred  silence  of  your  mem¬ 
ory,  when  you  trudged  through  the 
June  sunlight  to  the  little  log  school 
house,  with  bare  feet  and  happy  heart? 

“How  sweetly  return  to  us  today,  like 


almost  forgotten  fragrance  of  honey¬ 
suckle  and  wood  violets,  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  school-room,  the  busy  hum 
of  a  score  of  industrious  scholars,  and 
above  all,  the  half-repressed  sob  of  the 
freckled  youth  who  thoughtlessly  hov¬ 
ered  o’er  the  bent  pin  for  a  brief,  transi¬ 
tory  moment.  Oh!  who  can  give  us 
back  the  hallowed  joys  of  childhood, 
when  we  ostensibly  sought  out  the 
whereabouts  of  Timbuctoo  in  our  geog¬ 
raphy  while  we  slid  a  vigorous  wasp  in¬ 
to  the  pants  pocket  of  our  seat  mate? 

“Our  common  schools  are  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  America’s  free  institutions. 
They  arc  the  bulwarks  of  our  liberty 
and  the  glory  and  pride  of  a  great  re¬ 
public.  It  is  there  that  the  youth  of  our 
land  learn  the  rudiments  of_  greatness 
and  how  to  throw  a  paper  wad  with  un¬ 
erring  precision.  *  *  * 

“Who  would  rob  us  of  those  green 
memories  of  other  days?  Who  would 
snatch  from  us  the  joy  we  still  experi¬ 
ence  in  bringing  up  those  pictures  of 
careless  childhood  when  we  bathed  in 
the  clear,  calm  waters  of  the  smooth 
flowing  river,  or  pelted  each  other  with 
mud  or  dead  frogs  while  the  town  peo¬ 
ple  drove  by  and  wondered  why  the 
authorities  didn’t  take  some  measures 
to  prevent  boys  from  bathing  in  public 
places?” 

A  Love  Story 

When  Nye  was  seventeen,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  widow  twice  his  age.  Let 
him  tell  the  story: 

“She  was  a  widow.  She  had  some 
property  in  her  own  right  and  a  team. 

“I  did  not  care  especially  for  the 
team.  *  *  * 

“One  day  I  went  to  her  house  to  bor¬ 
row  her  hay-rack  so  I  could  finish  up 
my  stacking  while  the  weather  was 
good.  As  I  turned  to  leave  her  at  the 
gate,  it  was  just  twilight.  The  tree 
toads  were  sinking  to  rest  and  the 
katydids  sang  in  a  sleepy  way  in  the 
tall  grass.  *  *  * 

“Her  hand  rested  on  the  sleeve  of  ray 
wammers. 

“I  let  it  rest  there. 

“For  quite  a  while. 

“Finally  I  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  tear 
on  her  long  lashes.  I  can  stand  most 
anything  but  that.  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
anybody  weep. 

“Especially  a  middle-aged  person.  *** 

“I  took  mjr  handkerchief  and  wiped 
away  her  fast  falling  tears.  As  I  started 
to  go  away,  she  caught  me  up  and  kiss¬ 
ed  me  violently  three  times,  stating  that 
there  was  a  grave  between  us.  *  *  ** 

“Whenever  I  would  think  a  new 
thought,  I  would  try  to  remember  it  and 
tell  her  about  it,  and  she  did  the  same. 

“Considering  that  there  was  a  grave 
between  us,  we  were  less  gloomy  than 
one  would  suppose.  You  get  used  to 
the  presence  of  a  grave  after  awhile  and 
seem  hardened  to  it.  *  **  * 

“Hour  after  hour  I  would  hold  her 
large,  heavy  hands.  *  *  * 

“One  of  the  horses  got  cast  in  his 
stall  and  tore  out  several  of  his  most 
desirable  bowels. 

“Glanders  garnered  in  the  other  horse. 

“Now  there  are  three  graves  between 
us,  and  that  makes  it  awkward  where 
people  are  of  a  strong,  yearnful  temper¬ 
ament  and  their  heart  cravings  are  deep- 
rooted  and  their  natures  clinging  and 
yet  fractious. 

“And  so  it  ended.  Years  afterwards 
I  met  a  bright-eyed  girl  between  whom 
and  myself  I  could  find  no  disagreeable 
grave.  We  were  wed.” 

Here  is  another  of  his  adventures  as 
a  boy  which  every  man  will  appreciate: 

“I  lost  a  roll  of  a  hundred  dollars  one 
spring,  and  hunted  for  it  in  vain.  I 
went  over  the  road  twenty  times,  but  it 
was  useless.  I  then  advertised  the  loss 
of  the  money,  giving  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  bills  and  stating,  as 
was  the  case,  that  there  was  an  elastic 
band  around  the  roll  when  lost.  The 
paper  had  not  been  issued  more  than  an 
hour  before  I  got  my  money,  every  dol¬ 
lar  of  it.  It  was  in  the  pocket  of  my 
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Popular  throughout  the  world  for' 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  Its  cutter 
bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service.  The 
Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready 
for  work  in  heavy  or  light  crops. 
Quicker  response  at  knife  bar,  less 
wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is 
raised  to  clear  obstructions,  saving 
time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3}i,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 

Write  for  catalog  describing 
Frost  &  Wood  Mowers;  Sulky 
Rakes,  with  wood  or  steel  wheels; 

Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  Load¬ 
ers;  Corn  Binders,  etc. 

Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers 
EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500  Utica,  N.  Y. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  or  eight  pound  balls  and  as  low 
as  11  *4  cents  per  pound  in  quantities.  Best 
quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO,  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  O. 

Centaur  Tractor 

Da  yaur  farm  work  this  year  wilh  a  Centaur— the  low  coat, 
dependable  little  tractor  that  will  plow  a  12  to. 
furrow  and  do  your  harrowing,  seeding,  culti¬ 
vating,  hauling  and  belt  gobs— at  a  cost  of 
only  a  few  cents  an  hour.  Seven  years  sue- 
cessful  performance  behind  it.  Sold  on 
.  easy  terms — one  year  to  pay.  Write 
for  booklet  and  low  price. 

'  THE  CENTRAL  TRACTOR  CO. 

421  Central  A«e,  G.ecuwich.  Okie 


PI  A  NTQ  5  Acres.  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
I  LAll  1  O.  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballliead  Cab¬ 
bage.  Prepaid,  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25;  express,  5000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50, 
50c;  100,  70c;  1000,  $3.75.  Critically  assorted,  moss 
packed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R,  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 

Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


Coming-  Cattle  Sales 

Holsteins 

May  27. — Frederick,  Maryland,  State 
Fair  Grounds,  Annual  Consignment  Sale, 
auspices  State  Association. 

June  2. — Springfield,  Mass.,  8th  National 
Cooperative  Sale,  Augus  P.  Thorne, 
Chairman  Sale  Committee,  835  Washing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Shorthorns 

June  4. — Bradford  County  Milking 
Shorthorns,  Troy,  Pa.,  F.  S.  Brace,  Mgr., 
Columbia  Cross  Roads,  Pa. 

Guernseys 

May  30. — Consignment  sale  of  registered 
and  grade  Guernseys,  White  Hall  Farm, 
Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania.  For  cata¬ 
logue  write  J.  Harlan  Frantz,  Waynes¬ 
boro. 

June  2. — Complete  dispersal  of  sixty 
head  df  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Guernseys,  High¬ 
lands,  W.  H.  Gratwick,  Proprietor,  Tren¬ 
ton,  New  Jersey.  Herrick-Merryman 
Sales  Company,  Sparks,  Maryland,  Sales 
Managers. 

June  9.  —  Massachusetts  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  State  Sale,  New 
England  Fair  Grounds,  Worcester,  Mass¬ 
achusetts.  Edward  Wigglesworth,  234 
Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  Secretary-Trea¬ 
surer. 

June  16. — Louis  Merryman’s  Sixteenth 
Semi-Annual  Sale,  Timonium,  Maryland. 
Herrick-Merryman  _  Sales  Company, 
Sparks,  Maryland,  Sales  Managers. 

June  24. — Jefferson  County  Guernsey 
Breeders’  Association  Field  Day,  Brook- 
ville,  Pennsylvania.  J.  O.  Harding, 
Secretary. 

Jerseys 

May  24. — Waukesha,  Wis.  A.  F.  Block. 

June  3.— Trenton,  N.  J.,  National  Jer¬ 
sey  Sale,  J.  E.  Morris,  Westerville,  Ohio, 
Manager. 

June  17. — Meridith,  N.  Y.,  Meridale 
Farms. 


other  vest.  This  should  teach  us,  first, 
the  value  of  advertising,  and,  secondly, 
the  utter  folly  of  two  vests  at  the  same 
time.” 

His  Farm  Experience 

But  with  all  of  his  adventures,  Bill 
finally  grew  up  and  had  the  same  trou¬ 
ble  that  other  boys  ,  have  in  trying  to 
find  his  life  work.  He  studied  law, 
taught  school  and  farmed  it  for  a  while. 
Of  his  farming  plans  he  wrote: 

“At  this  time  I  was  invited  to  buy  into 
the  farm  with  a  privilege  of  allowing 
my  wages  to  go  in  toward  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest — interest  first, 
then  principal,  like  the  motto  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  patriot  from  New  York.  I  made  a 
few  rapid  calculations  covering  one  side 
and  part  of  one  end  of  the  barn,  showing 
that  I  would  have  to  give  up  operas, 
balls,  cigars,  wine,  underwear,  summer 
vacations  at  Newport,  and  my  club;  that 
I  would  have  to  let  my  beard  grow,  cov¬ 
er  myself  with  metallic  paint,  and  work 
very  hard  all  the  pleasant  weather  in  the 
field,  and  all  the  bad  weather  in  the 
barn  or  cellar.  Thus,  as  crops  and 
prices  were,  I  found  that  my  wages  and 
my  own  share  of  the  crop  would  pay 
the  interest  and  leave  a  small  sum  each 
year  which  would  help  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  between  the  actual  cost  of 
the  crop  and  price  received. 

“So  I  said:  ‘No,  I  think  that  farm  life, 
of  course,  for  those  who  can  afford  it, 
is  the  most  independent,  the  most  chaste 
and  lonesome  one  of  which  I  know;  but 
I  am  not  worthy  of  it.  I  am  too  rest¬ 
less.  I  am  too  dependent  on  my  fellow- 
man.  I  want  to  see  him  and  look  in  his 
face  and  catch  his  reflected  sunshine.  I 
cannot  milk  a  cow  a  month  without  dry¬ 
ing  her  up.  I  cannot  impress  my  own 
indomitable  spirit  of  push  and  enter¬ 
prise  upon  the  hens  as  some  can,  I 
cannot  pay  for  a  team  each  year  with 
gopher  pelts  as  others  do.  I  am  also 
too  selfish  to  farm  it,  and  besides,  I 
haven’t  the  money.  Give  my  place  to 
some  worthy  man’. 

“There  was  another  thing  about  it 
which  made  it  seem  imperative  that  I 
should  go  away.  Where  I  lived  I  was 
still  regarded  as  a  boy.  I  saw  that 
where  I  had  grown  up  and  been  whip¬ 
ped  repeatedly  I  should  never  be  able  to 
secure  absolute  reverence.  There  are 
grizzly  people  there  now,  three  score 
years  old,  who  have  not  ye't  found  out 
that  they  are  men,  because  the  com¬ 
munity  calls  them  ‘the  boys’  yet,  and 
addresses  them  by  their  first  names.  And 
so  they  have  never  shucked  their  boy¬ 
hood.  Thus  the  smell  and  the  sound  of 
the  battle  of  life  have  never  been  borne 
to  them.  They  are  silver-haired  child¬ 
ren  yet,  with  big,  fair,  dimpled  minds  on 
which  the  world  has  made  no  scar. 

“One  day,  with  tears,  I  turned  my 
back  upon  the  old  home,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  had  made  rather  a  disagree¬ 
able  specialty  of  industry,  it  seemed  to 
me,  yet  held  every  element  of  a  good 
home.  Not  as  a  fugitive  with  bruises 
and  bitterness  only,  to  show  for  the 
past — that  would  have  been  easier;  but 
as  a  boy  whose  home  had  been  made 
always  as  cheerful  for  him  as  circum¬ 
stances  would  permit,  I  plumed  my 
wings  for  the  wild  and  woolen  west.” 

{To  be  continued.) 


“Damping  Off”  Kills  Plants 

Our  tomato  plants  are  dying.  They 
seem  to  wilt  or  wither  right  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  How  can  we  stop  it? — J. 
L.,  New  York. 

THE  symptoms  indicate  that  the 

plants  have  a  disease  called  “damp¬ 
ing  off”.  This  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
that  is  carried  on  the  seed  or  in  the 
soil.  It  causes  more  loss  during  wet 
weather  or  when  the  surface  of  he  soil 
is  wet  from  watering  the  plants.  It 
can  be  fairly  well  controlled  by  keeping 
the  surface  of  the  soil  dry.  It  does  the 
most  damage  when  the  plants  are  small. 
The  soil  for  growing  plants  may  be 
heated  in  the  oven  to  kill  the  fungus 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  after  the 
plants  come  up  can  be  kept  dry  by  cul¬ 
tivating  and  watering  only  on  bright 
sunny  days.  Dry  sand  can  also  be 
sifted  around  the  plants. 
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Not  in  any  catalogue 

One  of  the  biggest  safeguards  of  low-cost 
tire  mileage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  cata¬ 
logue. 

That  is  the  helpful  service  performed  for  you 
by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  doesn’t  merely  sell  you  a  Goodyear  Tire 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  He  sees  that  you  get 
the  right  size  and  type;  he  mounts  it  on 
the  rim;  he  fills  it  with  air. 

This  is  worthwhile  service,  saving  you  ef¬ 
fort  and  time;  but  his  biggest  contribution 
comes  after  the  sale. 

As  long  as  that  Goodyear  Tire  is  in  use  he 
helps  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have  in 
order  to  deliver  the  best  results. 

This  money -saving  service  is  available  in 
your  home  town,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products ,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


|  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you — whether  you  S 
i  want  the  incomparable  All  -  Weather  Tread  Good-  ! 
]  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  i 
I  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  \ 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 
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Fishkill 

Farms 

Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

♦  Fishkill  Coiantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 
Born  Nov.  29,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Columbia  Sir  May 
Born  Jan.  31,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 
Born  Feb.  12,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  Jan.  15,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 
Born  Feb.  17,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  Coiantha 
Born  Feb.  12,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Duke  Coiantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Veeman  Sir  May 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Coiantha 
Born  March  16,  1927 

We  are  also  offering  from  select, 
well-bred 

HEIFER  CALVES 

♦♦Fishkill  Hudson  Coiantha  DeKol 

Born  March  1,  1927 

♦♦Fishkill  Coiantha  Dichter 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  DeKol  Hartog  Coiantha 

Born  March  6,  1927 


♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  SIR  MAY  HEN¬ 
GERVELD  DEKOL. 

♦♦Sired  by  FISHKILL  INKA  DICHTER 
DEKOL. 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  zvrite 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU,  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Bull  from  848  lbs.  Cow 

Sired  by-  Gayhead’s  Ultra  Chief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  condition. 

Price  $300.00 

Others  from  high  producing  dams  at 

$75.00  to  $250.00. 

Several  A.  R.  Cows  for  sale. 

Accredited  Herd 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

Perry,  N.  Y. 

HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs, N.Y. 

OTVTfT  0F  0UR  M,LK1N6  SHORTHORN  BULLS  will 
improve  your  herd  in  I00L3  and  production. 

M.  W-HITNEY  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 

■POR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

X  EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

BLUE  BARNS  FARM  DUBOCS  tion  Breeding. 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0RDEuSATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 

make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 

ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 

a  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


FOR  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 


Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  erates — 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’ I  Bank. 


A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST„  WOBURN,  MASS 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 
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The  Outlook  for  the  Dairyman 
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be  brought  about  by  more  liberal  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  favorable  feeding  ratio  un¬ 
doubtedly  has  caused  this  to  be  done  to 
some  extent.  But,  the  poor  pastures  in 
some  of  the  important  dairy  states  last 
summer  and  the  shortage  of  hay  helped 
to  keep  down  production. 

Combined  production  of  butter,  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  in  1926,  when  re¬ 
duced  to  w’hole  milk  equivalents,  was 
smaller  than  in  1925  by  about  2  per 
cent.  The  strength  in  fluid  milk  prices 
indicates  that  they  w’ere  not  oversup¬ 
plied.  In  fact,  the  New  York  milk  shed 
experienced  something  bordering  on  a 
real  shortage  last  November  when  pro¬ 
duction  always  is  lightest.  Total  re¬ 
ceipts  of  whole  milk,  cream  and  con¬ 
densed  milk  in  the  New  York  metropol¬ 
itan  district,  when  reduced  to  whole 
milk  equivalents,  were  4.4  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1925,  indicating  that 
scarcity  vras  due  to  greater  demand 
rather  than  a  lighter  supply. 

Buying  Power  Good 

High  wrages  and  nearly  full  time  em¬ 
ployment  everywhere  have  maintained 
consumer  buying  power.  In  addition, 
the  number  of  consumers  is  constantly 
increasing.  I11  the  last  two  years,  when 
the  number  of  milk  cows  decreased  3 
per  cent,  the  consuming  population  gain¬ 
ed  3  per  cent,  making  a  change  of  six 
per  cent  in  consumers  per  cow.  The 
spread  of  dietetic  information  is  another 
factor  constantly  at  work  to  stimulate 
consumptive  demand  for  dairy  products. 

Moderate  retail  prices  have  favored 
large  consumption.  The  index  number 
of  the  retail  price  of  22  staple  foods  in 
1926,  using  1913  prices  as  100,  was  160.6. 
The  butter'  retail  price  index  wras  138.6, 
while  whole  milk  stood  at  157.3  and 
cheese  at  165.6.  With  wage  scales  of  in¬ 
dustrial  labor  at  200  to  230,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  consumers  have  had  enough 
buying  power  in  their  hands  to  pur¬ 
chase  dairy  products  freely. 

Storage  Stock  Not  Excessive 

These  conditions  of  moderate  supply 
and  broad  demand  favored  merchandis¬ 
ing  the  dairy  products  accumulated  in 
storage  last  summer.  Stocks  of  butter 
have  been  unusually  light  for  several 
months.  Since  current  production  does 
not  become  equal  to  consumption  until 
May,  the  situation  has  favored  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  winter  price  levels  well  into 
the  spring.  Cheese  stocks  appear  rather 
large,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturers  of  process  cheese, 
so  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  sig¬ 
nificance  as  formerly.  Condensed  and 
evaporated  milk  stocks  are  the  smallest 
at  this  season  on  record  since  the  com¬ 
piling  of  such  reports  was  begun  in  1920. 

In  contrast  with  the  favorable  situa¬ 
tion  in  domestic  markets,  prices  abroad 
have  been  distinctly  unfavorable.  But¬ 
ter  prices  in  such  markets  as  London, 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  in  1926  were  10 
to  15  per  cent  lower  than  in  1925,  and 
have  continued  on  this  low  basis  in  1927. 

Milk  and  Milk  Products  Imported 

Last  November  and  December,  the 
price  of  92  score  butter  on  the  New 
York  market  averaged  16.6  cents  higher 
than  the  official  quotation  at  Copen¬ 
hagen,  making  imports  easily  possible 
over  our  12-cent  tariff  wall.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  butter  imports  over  exports  in 
1926  was  only  2,546,000  pounds,  however, 
against  1,869,000  pounds  in  1925,  which 
is  not  enough  increase  to  have  much  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  situation.  Cheese  im¬ 
ports  increased  to  the  largest  on  record, 
however,  since  foreign  cheese  prices  de¬ 
clined  along  with  butter  while  ours  re¬ 
mained  high.  Our  canned  milk  manu¬ 
facturers  could  not  pay  high  prices  for 
raw  material  and  sell  on  theJLow-priced 
market  for  diary  products  abroad,  so 
that  exports  of  canned  milk  were  the 
smallest  since  1915.  Imports  of  both 
whole  milk  and  cream  from  Canada  ran 


relatively  high.  Our  net  import  balance 
of  all  dairy  products  in  1926  was  the 
largest  on  record.  Since  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  was  moderate  and  consumptive 
demand  was  large,  these  imports  could 
not  be  said  to  have  depressed  domestic 
prices,  although  they  prevented  the  mar¬ 
kets  from  going  as  high  as  they  other¬ 
wise  would  have  done. 

Since  January  1,  1927,  relative  prices 
have  been  such  as  to  favor  imports,  and 
some  substantial  shipments  of  foreign 
butter  have  been  received  which  have 
counterbalanced  the  scanty  storage 
stocks.  The  importation  of  cream  and 
whole  milk  has  been  partially  embar¬ 
goed  and  this  phase  of  foreign  trade  has 
been  brought  under  better  regulation 
than  before. 

Future  Looks  Good 

These  comments  have  had  to  do  with 
the  past.  What  does  the  future  hold? 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  low 
prices  for  dairy  products  usually  follow 
on  the  average  about  two  years  after 
high  prices.  There  is  considerable 
variation  in  the  length  of  these  periods, 
however.  Nevertheless,  we  can  safely 
conclude  that  the  next  12  to  15  months 
will  be  about  as  favorable  for  the  dairy¬ 
man  as  the  past  year.  As  time  goes  on, 
the  favorable  feeding  ratio  will  stimu¬ 
late  production,  until  lower  prices  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  stimulate  consump¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  possibility  that  business 
conditions  by  1928  will  become  less  fav¬ 
orable  for  high  consumption,  although 
there  is  not  much  indication  of  an  early 
change  in  that  respect. 

Some  Tendency  to  Increase 
Production 

The  tendency  to  increase  production 
is  already  becoming  evident  in  some 
directions.  The  number  of  yearling 
heifers  being  kept  for  milk  cows  oil 
farms  on  January  1,  1927,  was  4.4  per 
cent  greater  than  a  year  before  and 
probably  was  about  up  to  a  full  replace¬ 
ment  basis.  Some  of  these  heifers  proba¬ 
bly  will  come  into  milk  before  1927  is 
over.  The  chances  are  that  more  dairy 
heifer  calves  were  saved  in  the  spring 
of  1926  than  a  year  previous,  and  it  is 
likely  that  a  still  greater  number  will 
be  saved  this  year. 

Moreover,  the  decline  in  dairy  pro¬ 
duction  in  1926  was  partly  due  to  poor 
pastures  and  to  a  scarcity  of  ha}*-  later 
in  the  year.  Average  weather  conditions 
may  increase  summer  production  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  by  10  to  15  per  cent  over 
last  year,  even  with  fewer  cows,  and 
especially  favorable  weather  conditions 
might  result  in  a  still  greater  increase. 

Foreign  Competition  May  Be 
Worse 

Foreign  competition  is  not  likely  to 
get  worse  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
Great  Britain  will  gradually  recover 
from  the  coal  strike  and  will  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  buy  dairy  products  than 
in  the  past  year.  Moreover,  the  world 
price  level  for  dairy  products  in  the  past 
year  probably  was  low  enough  to  re¬ 
strain  production  in  exporting  countries 
and  stimulate  consumption  in  both  ex¬ 
porting  and  importing  nations.  In  spite 
of  increased  production  in  Russia  in  the 
past  year,  for  example,  her  exports  of 
butter  fell  off,  owing  to  the  tendency 
to  use  it  at  home  rather  than  ship 
abroad  at  the  prices  obtainable  in  BriL 
ish  and  German  markets. 

Changes  in  feed  costs  will  depend 
largely  on  crop  yields  which  are  impossi¬ 
ble  to  foresee.  If  1927  crops  are  favor¬ 
able,  the  prices  of  corn,  oats  and  hay 
will  continue  moderate  for  another  year. 
It  is  probable  that  expanding  production 
of  hogs  may  begin  to  overtake  the  corn 
supply  by  that  time  and  lift  prices  of 
that  cereal  to  a  higher  level.  Oats  and 
hay  are  likely  to  remain  cheap,  however, 
owing  to  the  reduced  amount  required 
for  horses,  for  which  there  has  been  no 
adjustment  in  acreage. 
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Perfect  silage  with 
a  Globe  Silo 

Only  the  Globe  has  the  extension 
roof,  an  exclusive  feature,  which 
reduces  the  cost  per  ton  capacity 
to  its  lowest  terms.  No  waste  un¬ 
filled  space  after  silage  settles. 
It  offers  the  cheapest  way  to 
handle  your  corn  crop.  Made  of 
selected  Canadian  spruce  and 
Douglas  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints 
and  adjustable  doors, 
it  is  absolutely  air-tight 
and  lasts  a  lifetime.  A 
Globe  Silo  increases  the 
value  of  your  farm,  the 
milk  yield  of  your  cows 
and  farm  profits. 

Write  today  for  the  name 
of  our  representative  in  your 
community  and  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchio-ns,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadiila,  N.  Y. 


Hart  Concrete  Stave  Silos 

PERMANENT  EFFICIENT 
VERY  REASONABLY  PRICED 


EXCEPTIONAL  PROPOSITION  ON  OR- 
DERS  FOR  MAY 
Sold  &  Erected  by 
FORREST  S.  HART  &  SON,  Inc. 

667  Wyoming  Ave.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Firo  and 
Lightning  Proof 

ARMED  ItiGQT  IRON  ££*• 

it  does  nos  pay  to  buy  cheap  painted  steel  roofing 
when  you  can  get  a  guaranteed  pure  iron  roofing 
that  lasts  fire  to  ten  times  longer  than  the  ordinary 
ateei  root.  Armcc  Ingot  Iron  Roofing  is  your  most 
economical  buyo  It  toill  pay  you  to  send  for 
ourfree  illustrated  catalog •  Write  today* 
American  Iron  Roofing  Co,,  Sta.30  Middletown,  O. 

CoS 


Ready  to  milk  when  you  get 

it.  Send  for  sensational  oft'erl 
Mult  18  *o  40  cows  an  hour--easy 
Costs  Nothing:  to  install  Easy  to 
eleatfc-»  *|Ailks  the  human  way-- 
easy  m  the  cows  30  Days 
Trial-- 10  Year  Guarantee- -sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Write  today. 

OTTAWA  WIFG.  CO. 

621  White  St  .  Ottawa  Kans 
£2 1  McGee  Bid, ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


Heave 


Stock 


Cough*,  Conrfnte* 

er,  worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  canc  satisfactory  fof 
Heaves  or  money  back.  $1.2§ 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  ru&iL 

The  Newton  Remedy  0*v 
Toledo,  OMe. 


Has  the  County  Fair  Any 
Future? 

( Continued  from  page  3) 
county  fairs  have  failed  to  provide 
them  and  are  in  constant  difficulties  to 
make  the  receipts  cover  the  expenses. 

As  one  person  recently  wrote  us,  who 
had  made  something  of  a  study  of  sev¬ 
eral  fairs : 

“Some  fairs  are  excellently  handled 
and  are  serving  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended  and  deserve  the  state 
aid  which  they  receive.  Others  must  be 
of  the  fair  as  an  institution  for  the  pro- 
criticised  for  seeming  lack  of  a  policy 
looking  toward  the  proper  functioning 
motion  of  agriculture  and  some  for  an 
indifference  to  the  management  of  the 
agricultural  departments  which  results 
in  a  serious  failure  to  do  justice  to  the 
exhibits,  the  exhibitors,  and  the  general 
public  who  attend  the  fair. 

“Some  of  the  fairs  have  well  planned 
grounds,  good  buildings  and  equipment 
necessary  for  display  of  exhibits.  Other 
fairs  lack  proper  buildings,  have  little  or 
no  display  equipment,  overcrowd  exhib¬ 
its,  fail  to  classify  or  properly  arrange 
exhibits,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for 
those  interested  to  make  any  real  study 
of  what  is  shown.  In  some  cases  the 
poultry  houses,  for  example,  are  so  over¬ 
crowded  that  it  is  impossible  to  view  the 
birds  without  great  inconvenience.  At 
other  times  the  coops  in  which  the  birds 
are  placed  are  too  small  or  closely  wired 
to  permit  any  careful  inspection.  Many 
times  there  is  no  effort  to  group  varie¬ 
ties  or  kinds  of  poultry  or  pet  stock  so 
that  one  coop  may  hav*  fowls  and  the 
next  rabbits  and  the  next  ducks,  and  so 
on. 

Here  are  some  suggestions  that  would 
help  to  continue  some  of  the  best  of  the 
county  and  town  fairs.  First,  clean  up 
the  midway  or  do  away  with  it  entirely. 
Certainly  it  should  not  be  the  outstand¬ 
ing  thing  as  it  is  now  on  many  of  the 
fair  grounds.  The  local  management 
will  object  to  omitting  the  midway  be¬ 
cause  of  the  concession  money  they  get 
from  the  attractions.  This  can  be  over¬ 
come  by  increasing  the  admission  to  the 
fair,  and  poeple  will  not  object  to  paying 
a  higher  admission  if  the  fair  itself  is 
worthy  of  it.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  the  public  sale  of  first  class 
merchandise,  and  even  if  the  midway  is 
eliminated,  there  will  still  be  many  oth¬ 
er  and  better  concessions  from  which 
money  can  be  realized. 

Too  Many  Small  Fairs 

Our  second  suggestion  is  to  eliminate 
about  half  of  the  fairs  in  every  state  and 
increase  the  state  aid  to  those  that  remain. 
When  the  fair  grounds  were  first  laid  out, 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  larger  number 
of  them  so  that  people  could  attend  them, 
but  today  with  the  automobile  one  good 
fair  to  the  county,  or  even  less  than  this, 
is  all  that  the  people  will  support.  In 
New  York  State,  for  example,  there  are 
now  76  county  and  town  fairs,  receiving 
state  aid,  getting  from  the  state  in  1926 
$250,000.  The  fairs  actually  paid  out 
$427,084.39,  so  the  balance  of  $177,084.39 
had  to  be  paid  out  by  local  receipts  of  the 
societies. 

Now  how  much  better  it  \v9uld  be  if 
these  76  county  and  town  fairs  were  re¬ 
duced  to  not  over  50,  and  preferably  less, 
and  the  state  aid  increased  and  put  into 
real  attractions  that  would  bring  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  entertain  and  educate  them. 

On  this  matter  of  entertainment,  in¬ 
stead  of  spending  so  much  money  in  hav¬ 
ing  poor,  cheap  city  amusements  for  the 
leading  attractions,  why  not  give  more  at¬ 
tention  to  recreation  and  amusements  at 
fair  grounds  that  are  in  line  with  the  spirit 
which  should  prevail  at  an  agricultural 
fair?  For  example,  when  the  fairs  were 
first  started  there  used  to  be  plowing  con¬ 
tests,  and  hundreds  of  people  would  never 
miss  the  fair  because  of  this  one  attrac¬ 
tion.  Last  year  at  the  State  Fair  and  at 
two  or  three  of  the  county  fairs,  horse 
pulling  contests  were  started  and  they  at¬ 
tracted  larger  crowds  than  almost  any 
other  single  attraction.  The  same  was 
true  of  horseshoe  pitching  contests.  Great 
interest  in  this  old  time  sport  can  be 
worked  up  through  the  county  preceding 
( Continued  on  page  15) 
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Cross-Section  View 
Burrell 

Sanitary  Moisture  Trap 


A  scene  sketched  front  a  photograph  taken  on 
the  farm  of  George  Cusick,  Parish,  N.  Y, 


This  Feature 
Is  Essential 
For  Low  Bacteria  Counts 

“It  is  easy  to  make  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  I  consider  the 
Burrell  Moisture  Trap  absolutely  essential  for  the  production  of  clean 
milk  and  low  bacteria  counts.  I  supply  the  village  of  Parish  and  have 
to  have  milk  of  low  bacteria  count.” —  George  Cusick,  Parish,  N.  Y, 

IN  all  milkers,  the  space  in  the  pail  above  the  milk  is  filled 
with  vapor  during  milking.  Some  of  this  vapor  is  drawn 
into  the  tube  leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe  line.  There  it  con¬ 
denses  and  becomes  contaminated,  and,  if  allowed  to  flow  back 
into  the  pail,  it  contaminates  the  milk.  No  ordinary  check  valve 
or  trap  will  prevent  this — but  the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  does . 

It  Prevents  Contamination 

The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  catches  any 
condensed  vapor  which  flows  back  from  the  pipe 
line.  The  check  valve,  being  located  above  the 
liquid  in  the  trap,  prevents  an  inrush  of  air  from, 
carrying  this  contaminated  liquid  into  the  pail. 
The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  safeguard  against  high  bacteria  counts. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent-— each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  many 
rubber  parts  as  the  ordinary  type  of  milker. 


St  Skims  ibz  TtU£h, 

Clan. 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  Ithasagreater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  bowl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes  —  350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  that  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  how  “It  Milks  the  Cotos  Clean".  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  “It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean".  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  books  for  handy  reference. 

..(Fill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today)-...  , 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &.  CO.  INC.;  27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York. 

Without  obligating  me  in  any  way,  please  send  me  the  two  free  books  described  above. 

My  dealer’s  name  is  . . . . - . 

His  post  office  . .  State 

I  milk. . cows. 

(number) 

My  name  zs  ....................... 

My  post  office  is 


I  ao  not  use  a  milking  machine.  I  sell  whoiiTmilk 


State. 


For  Grange  Lecturers 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  we  may  be  of  assistance  in  preparing  Grange  programs 
we  have  outlined  briefly  three  debates. 

Should  Farmers  use  Saturday  afternoon  as  a  half  holiday? 

Is  Prohibition,  under  present  conditions  a  damage  or  a  benefit? 

Is  the  young  farmer  who  selects  farming  as  a  life  work  making  a  mistake? 
We  will  mail  anyone  or  all  three  outlines  to  any  Grange  Lecturer  or  to  anyone  who 
will  use  them  on  receipt  of  your  request,  enclosing  be  the  amount  of  postage  required  to 
send  them. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

**1  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist** 
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American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Class 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producers 


1 

2 

2  A 

2  B 

3 


4 


| 


Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.15 

Fluid  Cream  . .  2.31 
Cond.  milk 
Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 
Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.30  2.10 

Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 


The  Class  1  League  price  for  May,  1926, 
.was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

The  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 


Interstate  Producers 


prices  above  will  show  that  lower  grades 
of  butter  have  suffered  a  rather  sharp 
break.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
fancy  butter  is  still  several  cents  above 
the  level  of  a  year  ago  whereas  lower 
grades  are  cheaper.  Two  factors  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this.  One  is  that  we  have 
a  tremendous  amount  of  low  grade  stocks 
on  hand  and  the  other  is  that  the  demand 
is  for  quality  goods.  Consumers  are  buy¬ 
ing  and  insisting  on  better  quality  butter 
with  the  result  that  these  low  grade  marks 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  attract  buyers. 

The  market  in  spite  of  the  downward 
trend  of  prices  has  been  in  fairly  good 
shape.  Some  buyers  are  only  taking  on 
enough  stock  to  supply  their  immediate 
trade  needs  and  not  anticipating  any  fu¬ 
ture  orders.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
others  who  are  buying  a  little  ahead  of 
their  daily  requirements.  The  chain  stores 
are  making  special  features  of  butter  bar¬ 
gains  and  that  help  is-  very  marked  in 
keeping  accumulations  down  .  and  floors 
cleaned. 


The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 

$1.62  for  Class  2. 

FREE  BUTTER  SUPPLIES  FORCE 
PRICES  DOWNWARD 

CREAMERY  May  11, 

SALTED  May  10  May  3  1926 

Higher 

than  extra  .  .44  -44(4  45(4-46  41(4-42 

Extra  (92  sc)  431/4-431/2  45  -  40%-41 

84-91  score  ..37  -  43  40  -44'/2  37  -40/2 

Lower  G’ds  .35  -36  38  -39  36  -36!/2 

1  The  downward  turn  in  the  butter  market 
has  definitely  set  in.  A  comparison  of  the 


CHEESE  MARKET  UNCHANGED 


STATE  -  May  11, 

FLATS  May  10  May  3  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 22-23  22-22(4  20-20(4 

Fresh  Av’ge  . . . -19(4 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  26-28 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-26(4  25-26(4  25-26 


There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  cheese  market.  A  few-strictly  fancy 
marks  have  been  reported  at  a  slightly 
higher  price  but  as  a  whole  the  market 
is  the  same  as  a  week  ago.  Supplies  are 
not  burdensome  but  trade  has  been  very 
quiet  and  consequently  the  limited  supplies 
have  been  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand. 
Most  of  the  New  York  State  flats  are 
selling  at  22  to  22)Ac  while  a  few  small 
lots  of  strictly  choice  stock  have  been 
quoted  at  23c.  The  cheese  market  has 
been  dragging  behind  the  butter  market 
for  some  time  but  now  it  has  definitely 
followed  the  butter  curve  showing  a 
marked  increase  over  last  year’s  quota¬ 
tions. 


Peach — CARRIERS — Tomato 

Once  used  -  -complete  with  <5  4-<jt. 
aeijr  tills  am)  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Kgg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Hip’  Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  and 
Second-  hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  <]uote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  Citj 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Eggs, 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 
170  Duane  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6  .30  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  No  charge  for 
erating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  1).  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  _  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
Stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 


FANCY  NEARBY  EGGS  FIRM 


NEARBY  May  11, 

WHITE  May  10  May  3  1926 

Selected  Extras  ...31  -33  31  -33  37-38 

Extra  Firsts  . 28(4-30  29  -30  36- 

Av’ge  Extras . 27(4-28  28  -  28(4  34-35 

Firsts  . . 26  -27  26(4-27(4  32-33 

Gathered  . 25  -  28  26  -  28(4  30-34 

Pullets  . 23  -  25  23  -25  30- 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . . 29  -32  28  -32  35-37 


In  spite  of  extremely  heavy  supplies  of 
eggs  from  more  distant  sections,  the  near¬ 
by  egg  market  on  May  10  was  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  true  that  supplies  were  a 
little  more  liberal  than  they  had  been  the 
previous  few  days,  especially  those  of  in¬ 
termediate  and  lower  grades,  nevertheless 
the  market  on  nearby s  as  a  whole  was 
maintaining  its  firm  position.  On  the 
other  hand  shipments  from  other  sections 
such  as  the  west  and  southern  districts, 
have  been  so  heavy  that  they  have  resulted 
in  heavy  accumulations  with  the  attend¬ 
ing  weakness. 

The  situation  in  the  egg  market  has 
reached  the  point  where  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  are  more  than  heavy  enough  to  satisfy 
the  trade  and  now  it  looks  as  though  we 
may  have  to  go  through  a  price  slash¬ 
ing  period  to  open  up  sufficient  outlets  so 
that  current  consumption  will  he  more  able 
to  take  care  of  arrivals.  On  May  1  cold 
storage  holdings  in  New  York  City  were 
twice  what  they  were  a  year  ago.  Fancy 
nearbys  of  the  top  quality  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  from  30  to  33c  with  a  limited  number 
of  real  choice  marks  even  selling  at  a 
premium  but  of  course,  these  cases  are 
more  or  less  extreme.  Most  of  the  nearby 
arrivals  are  selling  anywhere  from  28  to 
30c. 

BROILER  MARKET  SLIGHTLY 
BETTER 


May  11, 

FOWLS  May  10  May  3  1926 

Colored  . 25-26  -  29  30-34 

Leghorn  . -28  30-31  33-34 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 42-48  40-48  40-50 

Leghorn  . 20-38  20-35  30-40 


DUCKS,  Nearby _  -27  26-27  31-32 


7  weeks  old  .  $6.25  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $6.50  each 


19111  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  on  your  approval,  no 
charge  for  shipping  crates. 

P.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


■pirto  Frvv  Qolo  CHESTER  and  BERKSHIRE 
Mr  IgS  17  Ul  C3die  cross  or  CHESTER  and 
YORKSHIRE  CROSS  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to 
JO  weeks  old,  $6.00  each..  These  are  good  healthy  pigs. 
I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  boxing.  ).  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
T«».  1503  W. 


Nearby  broilers  on  May  10  were  just  a 
shade  better  than  they  were  a  week  ago. 
Light  arrivals  have  been  responsible  for 
a  growing  firmness  although  quotations 
are  practically  the  same  as  they  were  last 
week.  Supplies  arriving  by  freight  have 
been  unusually  heavy.  Particularly  is  this 
true  of  fowls  and  naturally  the  freight 
market  has  dominated  express  receipts. 

On  May  30  we  celebrate  Decoration  Day. 
Undoubtedly  New  York  City  will  make  a 


real  holiday  and  take  off  the  28th  to  the 
30th.  This  ttnll  mean  that  most  of  the 
business  is  going  to  take  place  on  the  25 Ih 
and  26th  so  that  those  who  have  broilers 
to  send  in  should  plan  their  shipments  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Stock  that  arrives  late  on  the 
27th  may  find  it  hard  to  move. 

POTATOES  EASE  OFF  SLIGHTLY 


May  11, 

STATE  May  10  May  3  1926 

150  lb.  sack  .  . .  5.00-5.50 


Bulk,  180  lbs . .  ... 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  $4.60-4.85  4.75-5.00  5.75-6.35 

Bulk,  180  lbs.  5.50-5.75  5.60-6.00  7.00-7.75 
LONG  ISLAND 

150  lb.  sack  5.00-5.25  5.25-5.50  7.00-7.50 

Bulk,  180  lbs .  6.25-6.50  . 

The  potato  market  has  eased  off  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  last  week,  both  in  new 
and  old  potatoes.  The  new  potato  mar¬ 
ket  has  actually  suffered  a  great  deal  more 
than  the  old  potato  market.  A  week  ago 
we  reported  that  new  potatoes  were  sell¬ 
ing  on  May  3rd  at  $7.50  per  barrel  for 
No.  x  Spaulding  Rose.  On  May  10,  a 
week  later  No.  1  averaged  about  $6.25 
for  the  best,  showing  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
reduction.  On  the  other  hand  old  potatoes 
from  Maine  slipped  only  a  matter  of  a 
comparatively  few  cents. 

The  old  potato  deal  is  winding  up  very 
firm  with  new  potatoes  selling  down  to  $6 
for  the  best.  Naturally  old  potatoes  are 
not  going  to  go  sky-rocketing.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  every  intention  that  the  old 
potato  deal  is  going  to  wind  up  on  about 
the  present  ley^l.  Advices  from  Maine 
state  that  reserve  shocks  are  very  low  and 
and  we  know  that  there  are  no  more  po¬ 
tatoes  on  Long  Island.  This  week  as 
was  the  case  last- week,  there  are  no  state 
potatoes  in  the  market.  Local  demand  and 
western  markets  have  diverted  shipments 
away  from  New  York  City.  Local  mar¬ 
kets  have  been  particularly  good  this  year. 
Advices  from  Rochester  state  that  the  up¬ 
state  potato  market  is  very  firm  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  in  April  and  the  first 
week  in  May  many  growers  who  still  had 
stock  on  hand  received  $1.25  a  bushel. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

May  11, 

FUTURES  May  10  May  3  1926 


(At  Chicago ) 

Wheat  (May)  .  . . 

...1.41% 

. 79% 

1.3934 

1.63% 

Corn  (May)  . 

-753/3 

.70% 

Oats  (May)  . 

...  .48/4 

•47% 

.40(4 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

. .1.56(4 

1.543,8 

1.93% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

...  .97% 

.93(4 

.87(4 

Oats,  No.  2  . . 

.59 

.52 

FEEDS 

May  7  April  30 

Last 

Year 

(At  Buffalo ) 

Gr'd  Oats  . 

32.50 

38.40 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

.  .32.00 

31.15 

.34.00 

34.50 

32.90 

Stand'd  Mids  . 

,  .32.50 

33.00 

29.65 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 

.38.00 

38.50 

35.90 

Flour  Mids  . 

.35.50 

35.50 

33.15 

Red  Dog  . 

38.50 

36.90 

Wh.  Hominy  . 

.33.50 

31.00 

30.40 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

30.50 

30.40 

Corn  Meal  . 

.36.00 

32.50 

- - 

Gluten  Feed  . 

.35.00 

34.00 

38.40 

Gluten  Meal  . 

.46.00 

46.00 

47.90 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.36.00 

36.00 

37.40 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.40.00 

39.00 

39.40 

43%  C.  S.  Meal _ 

.41.00 

41.50 

41.40 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 
Meal  . . .  . .  . . 

.47.00 

47.50 

53.90 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  in  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  the 
winter  wheat  crop  of  New  York  State  is 
forecast  at  5, 793, 000  bushels.  The  report 
states  that  the  conditions  have  been  very 
favorable  in  western  New  York  wheat 
growing  counties. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  May  1  report  states  that  the  total 
wheat  crop  this  year  is  estimated  at  593,- 
940,000  bushels.  In  the  12  main  wheat 
producing  states  in  the  union  the  esti¬ 
mates  indicate  a  decreased  production  with 
the  exception  of  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon.  However,  it  appears 
that  the  increase  in  these  states  is  not 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  decrease  in  the 
others,  particularly  in  Kansas,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

HAY  A  SHADE  BETTER 

The  hay  market  has  improved  slightly 
since  our  last  report  with  timothy  No.  1 
advancing  to  $27.  No.  2  timothy  is  now 
from  $25  to  $26  and  No.  3  from  $23  to 
$24.  Timothy  light  clover  mixed  is  $25 
to  $26  with  No.  1  and  other  grades  rang¬ 
ing  downward  in  prices.  In  view  of  the 
recent  government  reports  that  reserve 
stocks  of  hay  in  the  country  are  the  lowest 
in  several  years,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
hay  deal  is  going  to  close  out  with  a 


strong  tone.  In  fact  in  some  sections  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  hay  is  going  to 
actually  increase  in  value  before  the&next 
crop  is  ready. 

It  is  reported  by  the  Department  of 
Farms  and  Markets  that  the  quantity  of 
hay  remaining  on  farms  on  May  1  \vas 
the  smallest  in  several  years  being  esti¬ 
mated  at  712,000  tons  on  May  1  a  year 
ago  and  with  1,230,000  tons  two  years  ago. 
The  average  for  the  past  10  years  was 
845,000  tons  on  May  x. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  ha6  been  no  material  change  in 
the  live  calf  market  since  our  last  report. 
Choice  live  veals  were  still  selling  on  May 
10  at  $13  but  there  was  undertone  of  un¬ 
easiness  and  we  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  a  slight  reduction  in  the  nearby- 
future.  Most  of  the  arrivals  on  the  10th 
brought  from  $11.75  to  $12.50. 

The  steer  market  has  been  irregular 
although  prices  are  generally  on  about  the 
same  plane  as  they  were  last  week.  Choice 
to  prime  fed  selling  anywhere  from  $11,50 
to  $12  with  mediums  to  good  stuff  selling 
from  $10.45  to  $11.50  with  commons  as 
low  as  $8. 

The  bull  market  has  slackened  a  little 
although  prices  are  still  above  those  of 
a  week  ago.  Heavy  fat  states,  $7.25  to 
$7.50,  medium  weights  $6.50  to  $7,  light 
weights  in  good  flesh  $5.75  to  6,  common 
stuff  down  to  $4. 

The  cow  market  is  holding  up  well  and 
is  in  about  the  same  plane  as  a  week  ago. 
Heavy  fat  states  $5.50  to  $6  with  mediums 
down  to  $4.50,  fleshy  to  good  heavy  cut¬ 
ters  $4  to  $4.75,  canners  $3  to  $3.50  with 
light  canners  down  as  low  as  $2.25,  reac¬ 
tors  from  $4.50  to  $6. 

The  live  lamb  market  has  eased  off  a 
little  bit  and  spring  lambs  on  the  10th 
were  selling  at  $19  a  hundred  for  primes 
with  common  to  good  marks  about  (15c 
lower.  Yearling  lambs,  prime  sold  as 
high  as  $15.50  although  most  of  the  sales 
were  from  $12.50  to  $15. 

The  bog  market  is  a  little  irregular. 
Yorkers  weighing  from  ICO  to  150  pounds 
sold  on  the  10th  at  $11.75  to  $12.25  with 
heavier  weight  selling  downward  to  $0.75 
for  250  pound  stuff. 

Country  dressed  veal  calves  have  been 
selling  slowly  and  the  market  is  weak. 
The  weather  was  against  the  dressed  veal 
market  on  the  9th  and  10th.  A  few 
selected  marks  worked  out  at  18c  but  to 
get  rid  of  any  stuff  in  quantity  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  better  than  16c  and  some 
small  stocks  sold  down  as  low  as  8c. 

Hearing  to  be  Held  on  New  Dress¬ 
ed  Veal  Rulings 

The  new  law  which  became  effective 
April  15th  and  which  specified  the  condi¬ 
tion  under  which  dressed  veal  calves  could 
be  shipped  into  the  New  York  market,  was 
to  be  up  for  a  special  hearing  in  the  offices 
of  Commissioner  Harris  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  on  the  2nd.  However, 
this  meeting  was  postponed  to  a  later  date 
which  as  yet  has  not  been  announced. 

The  new  regulation  makes  it  mandatory 
for  farmers  and  small  dealers  shipping 
dressed  calves  to  New  York  to  leave  the 
heart,  liver,  lights,  gullet,  sweet  breads, 
etc.,  in  the  carcasses,  attached  to  their 
natural  fastenings.  The  head  is  also  to 
remain  on  the  carcass. 

Merchants  protest  against  this  new  de¬ 
parture  claiming  it  is  impossible  to 
thoroughly  eliminate  the  animal  heat 
from  the  carcass. 

Considerable  of  the  veal  that  has  been 
dressed  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
Department  has  arrived  here  in  an  off  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  veal  not  dressed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  regulations  has  been  refused 
and  had  to  lie  disposed  of  in  New  Jersey. 

A  similar  ruling  went  into  effect  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Commissioner  Cope¬ 
land  several  years  ago  regarding  country 
dressed  pigs.  As  a  result  of  the  ruling 
nearby  shippers  who  sent  in  country 
dressed  pigs  have  practically  gone  out  or 
existence. 

Previous  to  the  ruling  New  York  City 
and  environments  received  between  1200 
and  1500  pounds  of  young  pork  each  year. 
At  the  present  time  the  quantity  received 
from  the  same  sources  is  almost  negligible 
There  are  some  who  believe  that  it  \vnl 
be  possible  to  have  these  regulations  re¬ 
voked  for  they  remove  from  the  fanner 
certain  privileges.  For  the  time  being  si 
least,  however,  the  regulations  still  stars' 
and  many  houses  handling  country  dresser 
veal  are  advising  their  shippers  to  dis¬ 
continue  shipments. 


Lead 

to  P. 

every 


time 


I  KNOW  what  I  like  in  a  smoke, 
and  what  I  like  is  Prince  Albert! 
Why,  the  minute  breakfast  is 
over,  I  reach  for  my  pipe  and  the 
well-known  tidy  red  tin,  and  we’re 
off  ...  off  on  one  of  the  grandest 
smoke-joy-rides  a  man  ever  took. 
It’s  like  that  all  day  long. 

You  understand  my  enthusi¬ 
asm  the  instant  you  open  a  tin  of 
Prince  Albert  and  drink-in  that 
wonderful  P.  A.  aroma.  You’re 
reminded  of  a  trek  through  the 
woods,  when  the  dew  is  on  the 
leaves  and  the  sun  is  on  the  up. 
Fragrant  promise  of  a  glorious 
taste  to  come. 


Then  you  load  up  and  light  up. 
You  notice  that  the  smoke  is 
equally  fragrant . . .  fragrant  and 
refreshing.  It  pours  over  your 
tongue  in  a  cooling  torrent  that 
knows  no  bite  or  sting.  Mild, 
too,  with  a  mildness  that  says: 
"Come  and  get  it.”  I’m  talking 
about  P.  A.! 

I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  the  joys  that  await  you  in 
a  pipe  packed  with  Prince  Albert. 
If  the  picture  isn’t  clear,  blame 
me.  The  complete  story  is  in  the 
tidy  red  tin  at  the  nearest  tobacco- 
shop.  The  only  way  you’ll  really 
know  P.  A.  is  to  smoke  it. 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And  always 
with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch  re¬ 
moved  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


WHEN  you  are  tempted  by  a  “low  price”  and 
alluring  promises  to  use  “cheap”  paint  on 
your  house — ST  OP!  There’s  a  joker  in  every  can.  It 
may  look  like  paint.  It  may  smell  like  paint.  But 
before  you  buy  remember  this: 

If  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company  with  its 
years  of  experience — its  skilled  paint  experts — its 
great  laboratories — its  enormous  volume — cannot 
produce  high  grade  house  paint  to  sell  at  less 
than  SWP  prices — no  one  in  the  world  can 
do  it. 

So  whenever  you  see  a  “low  price”  on 
house  paint  you  can  decide  that  it  is  made 
of  inferior  or  skimpy  materials.  And  a  poor 
paint  is  the  most  costly  paint  you  can  put 
on  your  house. 

Let  the  “formula”  prove  it 

There  is  one  way  to  prove  that  a  “low 
price”  house  paint  is  merely  an  inferior 
paint.  Insist  upon  seeing  the  formula,  either 
on  the  can  or  in  the  literature.  Then  com¬ 


pare  it  with  the  formula  of  line  old  SWP  which 
you  will  always  find  openly  printed  on  every  can. 
Note  the  big  percentage  of  White  Lead  Carbonate 
and  White  Lead  Sulphate  used  in  SWP  Outside 
Gloss  White.  White  lead  should  be  the  basic 
ingredient  of  all  white  paint  and  light  tints.  It  is 
to  these  paints  exactly  what  flour  is  to  bread. 

See  how  much  less  of  this  basic  ingredient  is 
used  in  the  average  “cheap”  white  paint. 

Zinc  oxide ,  another  costly  pigment,  is 
the  next  essential  ingredient.  A  liberal 
percentage  of  zinc  oxide  combined  with 
a  large  amount  of  white  lead  makes  for 
a  balanced  formula — such  as  the  formula 
of  SWP  Outside  Gloss  White  House 
Paint.  It  assures  a  finish  of  superior  wear¬ 
ing  quality. 

More  than  90%  of  the  pigment  content 
of  SWP  Outside  Gloss  White  is  made  up 
of  these  two  important  ingredients — 
white  lead  and  zinc  oxide. 

In  the  majority  of  “cheap”  white  paints  you 


SWP  COVERS 
360  SQ.  FEET 
PER  GALLON 
(2  COATS) 


CHEAP  PAINT 
COVERS  ONLY 
250  SQ.FEET 
PER  GALLON 
(2  COATS) 


THE  FINEST  HOUSE  PAINT  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


will  find  only  50%,  sometimes 
even  less. 

It  is  the  liberal  quantity  of 
this  expensive  basic  material  in 
every  can  of  SWP  Outside  Gloss 
White  that  gives  this  fine  old 
paint  its  remarkable  covering 
capacity. 

In  the  darker  colors  like 
browns  and  greens,,  the  “ bal¬ 
anced  formula"  of  SWP  is  even 
more  important. 

Naturally,  these  dark  colors 
can  contain  little,  if  any, 
opaque  white  pigment  such  as 
white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams  have  the 
pick  of  the  world’s  colors. 
Sherwin-Williams  Dry  Color 
Works  produce  practically 
everything  except  the  natural 
earth  and  mineral  colors. 

That  is  why  beautiful  SWP 
colors  are  so  rich,  so  permanent 
and  so  true  to  character. 

Greater  durability  of  the  paint  film 
on  your  house  is  assured  by  SWP  due 
to  the  use  of  a  specially  treated,  pure 
linseed  oil — made  in  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams’  own  linseed  oil  plant. 


Why  SWP  costs  you  less 

One  evidence  of  quality  in  a  house 
paint  is  the  way  it  hides  the  surface  and 
in  the  area  it  covers. 

A  gallon  of  fine  old  SWP  will 
properly  cover  ^60  square  feet  (two 
coats). 

A  gallon  of  “cheap”  paint  will 
cover  only  240  square  feet  (two  coats) — 
no  square  feet  (two  coats)  less  than 
SWP  House  Paint. 

That  is  one  side  of  the  joker  in  the 
“cheap”  paint  can. 

Where  only  seven  gallons 
of  SWP  will  finish  the  aver¬ 
age  house,  eleven  gallons  of 
“low  price”  paint  are 
needed. 


Prepared  house 
paint — at  its  best 


SWP  costs  more  per  gal¬ 
lon.  But  it  covers  44  per 
cent  more  area.  So  it  costs 
no  more  than  cheap  paint  by 
the  job.  Which  would  you 
rather  use? 


THERE  IS  220  SQ. 
FEET  OF  PAINT 
LEFT  INTHEiW/3 
GALLON  CAN  WHEN 
THE  l‘CHEAP"?k  I  NT 
CAN  IS  EMPTY 


Being  made  of  best 
quality  materials,  SWP 
dries  to  a  tough,  elas¬ 
tic,  glossy  finish. 

There  is  no  chipping, 
cracking  or  peeling.  It 
weathers  slowly.  Lasts 
usually  for  five  years. 

When  repainting  is 
needed,  you  save  paint,  time  and 
money  because  the  SWP  surface  is  in 
proper  condition. 

A  “cheap”  paint  frequently  chips, 
cracks,  peels  and  fades  in  a  year  or  so. 
It  gives  an  inferior  finish — and  a 
much  shorter  life  than  good  paint. 

Repainting  is  more  frequent 
and  costs  more  for  paint 
and  labor  because  the  old 
paint  has  to  be  burnt  or 
scraped  off. 

That  is  the  other  side  of 
the  joker  in  the  “cheap 
paint  can. 


SWP  beauty ! 

With  fine  old  SWP  you  al¬ 
ways  get  a  beautiful  paint 
job.  Your  house  looks  like 


new.  The  colors  are  espe¬ 
cially  rich — with  a  sheen  like 
fine  old  pottery.  And  they  are 
weather-fast — slow  to  fade. 

Even  after  several  years  of  ex- 
posute,  a  washing  with  plain 
soap  and  water  will  bring  out 
their  beauty  almost  like  new. 

Contrast  this  with  cheap  col¬ 
ors  that  look  dull  and  wishy- 
washy  almost  in  no  time. 

Which  would  you  rather  have 
— when  SWP  is  guaranteed  to 
cost  less  per  job  and  much  less 
per  year? 


See  “Paint  Headquarters9 9 
and  save  money 

These  are  facts  which  every 
property  owner  has  a  right 
to  know  about  house 
paint.  They  are  attested 
by  a  concern  whose 
standing  we  do  not 
believe  any  man 
would  question .  Th  e 
simplest  way  to 
prove  them  is  to 
make  the  compar¬ 
ison  suggested. 

SWP  House  Paint 
is  sold  the  world 
over.  Each  Sherwin- 
Williams  dealer  is 
“Paint  Headquar¬ 
ters”  in  his  vicinity.  See  the  one  near 
you.  Before  you  let  any  low  price 
blind  your  better  judgment,  get  his 
advice.  Compare  formulas.  Don’t 
be  fooled.  If  you  want  literature, 
color  cards,  help  on  a  color  scheme 
or  the  famous  Household  Painting 
Guide,  write  us. 

SWP 

Guaranty  of  Satisfaction 

SWP  House  Paint,  when  thoroughly 
stirred  and  applied  according  to 
directions,  is  hereby  guaranteed  to 
cover  more  surface,  to  look  better,  to 
last  longer  and  cost  less  per  job  and 
per  year  than  any  house  paint  on 
the  market. 

The  Sh erwin  -  Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Trade-Mark 

Registered 


COSTS  LESS  PER  SQ.  FOOT .  .  .  LESS  PER  YEAR ...  LESS  PER  JOB 


Woman’s  Greatest  Hygienic 

Handicap 

As  Your  Daughter’s  Doctor  Views  It 


-f- 


Because  of  the  utter  security  this  new  way  pro' 
vides,  it  is  widely  urged  by  physicians — ABSO¬ 
LUTE  SECURITY,  plus  freedom  forever  from 
the  embarrassing  problem  of  disposal 

- — - .y 

A  free  test  offered  —  mail  the  coupon 
- y 


Easy 

Disposal 

and  i  other 
important  facto 


Kotex — what  it  does 

Unknown  a  few  years  ago,  8  in  every  10  women  in  the  better 
walks  of  life  have  discarded  the  insecure  “sanitary  pads”  of 
yesterday  and  adopted  Kotex. 

Filled  with  Cellucotton  wadding,  the  world’s  super-absor¬ 
bent,  Kotex  absorbs  16  times  its  own  weight  in  moisture.  It 


True  protection — 5  times 
as  absorbent  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cotton  “pads.’ 


Disposed  of  as 
easily  as  tissue. 
No  laundry. 


is  5  times  as  absorbent  as  cotton. 


By  ELLEN  J.  BUCKLAND,  Registered  Nurse 

SIXTY  per  cent  of  many  of  the  commoner  ailments  of 
women,  according  to  some  medical  authorities,  are  due 
to  the  use  of  unsanitary,  makeshift  ways  in  meeting  woman’s 
most  distressing  hygienic  problem. 

For  that  reason,  this  new  way  is  widely  urged  today. 
Especially  in  the  important  days  of  adolescence.  On  medi¬ 
cal  advice,  thousands  thus  started  first  to  employ  it.  Then 
found,  besides,  protection,  security  and  peace-of-mind  un¬ 
known  before.  Modern  mothers  thus  advise  their  daughters — 
for  health’s  sake  and  immaculacy. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  daughter,  to  learn  of  this 
new  way.  A  free  sample  will  be  sent  you,  in  plain  envelope, 
if  you  mail  the  coupon. 

Mail  Coupon  for  Free  Sample 


It  discards  easily  as  tissue.  No  laundry — no  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  disposal. 

It  also  thoroughly  deodorizes,  and  thus  ends  all  fear  of 
offending. 

Only  Kotex  itself  is  “like”  Kotex 

See  that  you  get  the  genuine  Kotex.  It  is  the  only  pad  em¬ 
bodying  the  super-absorbent  Cellucotton  wadding.  It  is  the 
only  napkin  made  by  this  company.  Only  Kotex  is  “like”  Kotex. 

You  can  obtain  Kotex  at  better  drug  and  department 
stores  everywhere,  without  hesitancy,  simply  by  saying 
“Kotex.”  Comes  in  sanitary  sealed  packages  of  12  in  two 
sizes:  the  Regular  and  Kotex-Super. 

Today  mail  the  coupon  for  a  full-sized  sample  of  Kotex, 
free.  Note  the  improvement,  mental  and  physical,  this 
new  way  brings.  Important  booklet  on 


,  \  pT\ 


Obtain  without  embar¬ 
rassment,  at  any  store, 
simply  by  saying'  ‘  Kotex. 


“Personal  Hygiene”  will  be  sent  also,  both 
in  plain  envelope.  Send  for  your  sample 
today. 

FREE  Sample  of  KOTEX 

KOTEX  COMPANY,  S.r.P.5-27 

180  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

You  may  send  me  sample  of  Kotex  and  book,  “Per¬ 
sonal  Hygiene,”  in  plain  wrapper. 

"Ask  for  them  by  name” 

KOT6X 

Name . 

PROTECTS  — DEODORIZES 

Address . 

No  laundry — discards  as  easily  as  a  piece  of  tissue 

City . - . State . 

Kotex  Regular:  Kotex-Super: 

65c  per  dozen  90c  per  dozen 

American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 

The  Farm  News 

Emmadine  Farm  Has  Annual  Guernsey)  Sale 


pMMADINE  FARM  owned  by  J.  C. 

Penny,  Hopewell  Junction,  N.  Y., 
held  its  first  sale,  which  is  destined  to 
become  an  annual  affair.  Manager  Jimmy 
Dodge  made  sure  that  he  put  his  best  foot 
forward  for  he  had  as,  fine  a  line-up  of 
Guernsey  cattle  as  could  be  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  country.  The  selections  did 
credit  to  Emmadine  Farm.  Emmadine 
has  always  been  a  Guernsey  breeding 
establishment  of  national  prominence,  but 
with  the  introduction  of  the  sale  feature, 
it  takes  rank  with  the  best  of  them. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  bad 
weather  prevailed  on  the  day  of  the  sale, 
Monday  Afay  9.  However,  wc  needed 
the  rain.  But  in  spite  of  the  moisture, 
approximately  700  managed  to  crowd  into 
the  sales  tent,  which  was  taxed  to 
capacity.  The  rain  had  no  effect  on  the 
crowd,  apparently,  for  it  was  enthusiastic 
and  jolly. 

The  animals  slated  for  sale  were  in 
the  pink  of  condition  and  it  did  one’s 
heart  good  to  see  such  excellent  stock. 
Before  the  sale  Mr.  Penny  told  the  writer 
that  in  making  up  the  sale  list,  Emma¬ 
dine  Farm  was  not  merely  .selling  some 
surplus  stock  that  it  did  not  care  to  hold; 
he  said  that  many  individuals  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  that  he  disliked  greatly 
to  lose,  for  they  are  the  results  of  years 
of  breeding  effort  at  Emmadine, 

Son  of  “Foremost”  Tops  the  Sale 

The  outstanding  individual  in  the  sale 
was  a  young  bull,  “FOREMOST’S  GAY 
LAD’’ — a  son  of  Langwater  Foremost,  he 
out  of  Langwater  Generous  by  Lang- 
water  Fashion.  Langwater  Foremost  is 
the  outstanding  herd  sire  at  Emmadine 
Farms  and  his  son,  Gay  Lad,  sold  for 
$3300  to  T.  Chatham,  Clondike  Farm, 
Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

The  high  cow  was  Wedgemere  Favorite 
•—daughter  of  Langwater  Steadfast  out  of 
Langwater  Ladyship.  This  cow  has  made 
a  class  “C”  record  of  14.530  lbs.  of  milk 
and  696  lbs.  of  fat.  She  was  bred  by 
F.  L.  Ames  of  North  Easton,  Mass.,  from 
whom  Mr.  Penney  obtained  her.  She 
went  to  G.  W.  Dayton  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  for  $2100. 

Forty  animals  came  before  George  A. 
Bain  the  auctioneer  and  sold  for  a  total 
of  $26,450,  an  average  of  approximately 
$650,  about  $250  below  what  they  were 
actually  worth. 

Louis  McL.  Merryman  read  the  pedi¬ 
grees,  with  Bob  Hildebrand,  called  the 
“Chicago  White  Socks”  because  of  his 
gay  attire,  working  in  the  ring.  The  sale 
was*  managed  by  the  Herrick-Merryrnan 
Sales  Company  of  Sparks,  Maryland. 

Chances  for  Farmers 

There  was  one  outstanding  feature  about 
the  sale— some  farmers  who  like  Guernsey 
cattle  lost  an  opportunity,  for  some  real 
high  class  stock  sold  at  farmers’  prices. 
There  were  several  head  of  young  stock 
coming  fresh  this  fall  that  sold  for  $350 
and  under.  In  fact  there  were  a  couple 
of  females  that  would  make  magnificent 
foundation  animals  for  any  man,  that  were 
aold  at  reasonable  prices.  It  seems  the 
opinion  is  that  these  Guernsey  sales  are 
more  or  less  rich  men’s  affairs — but  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  get  into  the  pure  bred 
Guernsey  game  should  not  pass  up  an 
opportunity  to  attend  one  of  these  sales, 
for  they  are  not  only  an  education,  but  a 
most  advantageous  purchase  is  frequently 
possible  for  the  man  of  limited  resources. 

Of  the  forty  animals  that  came  under 
George  Bain’s  hammer,  about  half  went 
out  of  New  York  State.  The  outside 
States  included  North  Carolina,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Rhode  Island. 

Guernsey  Breeders  Optimistic 

In  writing  a  report  of  this  sale,  it  would 
be-  a  gross  error  to  omit  some  comment 
relative  to  the  frame  of  mind  expressed 
by  the  Guernsey  breeders.  Apparently, 
business  is  looking  upward,  this  being 


substantiated  by  the  fact  that  a  yearling 
bull  of  good  breeding  sold  for  $3300.  As 
Louis  Merryman  said,  “There  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  appreciation  for  high  quality  milk, 
and  the  Guernseys  are  cashing  in  on  that 
feature”.  Several  men  expressed  satis¬ 
faction  with  business,  suggesting  that 
they  have  had  excellent  inquiry  on 
private  treaty. 

The  Emmadine  sale  came  just  ahead  of 
the  National  Sale  at  Trenton,  which  was 
held  May  12th,  and  ahead  of  the 
Coventry-Florham-Rockingham  sale  at 
Trenton  on  Friday  the  13th.  These  sales 
will  be  reported  in  next  week’s  issue  of 
the  American  Agriculturist. 


North  Country  News  Notes 

LENTY  of  rain  has  started  growth 
somewhat  and  if  we  can  have  some 
warmer  days  and  nights,  grass  and 
crops  will  get  started.  Oats  that  were 
sowed  the  first  part  of  April  are  just 
getting  up  so  that  they  show,  and  early 
garden  seeds  are  scarcely  showing  as 
yet.  There  is  still  a  large  acreage  that 
awaits  seeding,  and  the  rains  have  de¬ 
layed  work  on  this  somewhat.  The  cool 
days  though  have  favored  spring  plow¬ 
ing  and  much  of  the  corn  land  has  been 
turned  over,  and  part  of  it  given  the 
once  over. 

The  damper  condition  lias  relieved 
the  menace  of  grass  fires  that  did  much 
damage  in  some  localities  in  the  North 
Country.  At  Edwards  village  a  fire 
running  swiftly  in  the  dry  grass  set 
fire  to  several  buildings,  and  it  took  the 
utmost  efforts  of  all  -who  were  obtain¬ 
able  to  prevent  the  burning  of  more 
than  two  or  three. 

/^RASS  fires  running  over  farm  land 
near  Plessis  required  the  work  of  a 
large  number  of  farmers  and  villagers  to 
prevent  a  serious  conflagration  in  that 
village.  The  little  hamlet  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence  near  the  St.  LawTence  River  was 
threatened  several  times  .by  a  fire  that 
burned '  over  six  farms  and  destroyed 
five  buildings.  Considerably  over  a 
hundred  men  fought  furiously  to  save 
the  buildings  on  other  farms.  It  has 
been  some  time  since  fires  of  this  nature 
have  been  so  severe  in  the  North  Coun¬ 
try. 

A  FTER  going  over  all  the  many  var- 
■*  ^  ied  ills  of  farming  in  the  north  and 
then  reading  the  articles  on  Mexican 
farming  as  seen  by  our  friend,  M.  C. 
Burritt,  as  well  as  his  comments  on  the 
farming  of  the  lower  Mississippi  valley 
and  the  troubles  now  being  experienced 
in  the  later  section,  one  feels  moved  to 
the  idea  that  perhaps  New  York  State 
is  not  such  a  bad  place  to  be  after  all. 

The  cheese  factories  in  many  com¬ 
munities  opened  on  the  first  of  May,  and 
during  the  flush  season,  many  thousand 
pounds  of  milk  will  be  diverted  from 
the  fluid  markets  and  converted  to 
“Yankee”  or  Chedar  cheese.  Many  of 
these  old  cheese  factories  are  now  own¬ 
ed  or  leased  by  fluid  milk  concerns,  and 
•when  a  shortage  is  apparent  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  fluid  milk,  they  are  closed  and  the 
milk  goes  on  its  way  to  the  New  York 
markets.  Even  those  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  still  by  the  farmers  of  a  commun¬ 
ity,  usually  wvork  out  some  sort  of  a 
contact  so  that  their  milk  can  be  pass¬ 
ed  on  in  the  fluid  form  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  at  least. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Has  the  County  Fair  Any 
Future? 

( Continued  from  page  9) 

the  fair,  which  ean  be  followed  by  the 
final  tournament  at  the  fair  itself.  There 
is  nothing  the  matter  with  good  horsf 
trots  and  running  races  and  there  are 
thousands  of  farm  people  who  still  like 
to  see  good  races  honestly  conducted.  Ball 
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AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE 


COMPANY 


Banner  Posts  give  you  exactly  what 
you  have  always  wanted  in  good 
steel  fence  posts — great  strength, 
easy  attaching  of  line  wires,  him 
anchorage,  long  service. 

Banner  Steel  Fence  Post 
GUARANTEE 

(All  Banner  Steel  Fence  Posts  are  made  of  rail¬ 
road  rail  design  with  heavy  backbone  reinforc¬ 
ing.  They  are  made  of  NEW  STEEL  and  are 
GUARANTEED  to  give  the  equal  of  or  longer 
service  than  any  other  steel  fence  post  of  tame 
Weight  which  is  used  under  similar  conditions. 

Any  buyer  who  will  show  that  Banner  Posts, 
purchased  through  his  dealer,  have  failed  to 
grve  this  service  will  be  supplied  by  us  with  .new 
posts,  free  of  charge  and  without  delay. 

Ask  our  dealer  in  your  community. 
His  stock  insures  quick  delivery. 

American  Steel  &  Wire 

Company 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

Other  -Sales  OJjices:  Ch  icago,  New  York,  Boston, 
Cleveland,  Worcester  .Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh.  Buf¬ 
falo,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore,  Wilkes  Barre, 
St  Louis,  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  Oklahoma  City, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Dallas, Denver, SaUEakeC'ity 


Railroad  rail  design 
reinforced  with  a 
heavy  steel  backbone. 


Easy  to  attach  lino 
wires.  7  clamps  sup. 
plied  with  each  post. 


Large  slit  wing  an* 
chor  plate  anchors 
the  post  like  a  rock. 
Permits  immediate 
fence  construction. 


Entire  post  protected 
with  bestqualitypaint 
made  of  pure  linseed 
oil  base. 


Banner  Steel  Posts  are  not 
affected  by  frost.  Your  fence 
is  grounded  wherever  a  steel 
post  is  used  and  danger  to 
your  stock  from  lightning  is 
greatly  reduced.  With  Ban. 
ner  Steel  Posts  the  fence  line 
can  be  burned  off  every  year, 
thus  getting  rid  of  weeds,  in* 
sects  and  rubbish.  The  clean 
farm  grows  the  best  and  big. 
gest  crops  and  with  the  least 
labor  and  expense. 


by  Our 
Guarantee. 


Backed 
5- Year 


UP 


Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problems 

Beautiful  3-piece  set  of 
all  enameled  Bathtub, 
Pedestal,  Basin  and 
Toilet,  as  shown,  $130. 
Guaranteed  perfect  or 
your  money  refunded 


ALU  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID 
OUR  CATALOG  20  ON  REOUEST 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO,  Inc. 

254  West  34th  St.  Established  1897  New  York  City 


games  are  leading  attractions  at  fairs  and 
should  be,  but  they  should  be  played  by 
men  well  known  in  the  county  and  not  by 
professionals.  Tugs  of  war,  potato  races, 
and  dozens  of  other  similar  sports  will 
make  a  great  deal  more  fun  and  attract 
larger  crowds  than  the  type  of  amuse¬ 
ments  that  have  crept  into  the  fair  pro¬ 
grams  in  recent  years. 

Then  of  course  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  fair  should  be  the  place  of  show¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating  the  latest  agricul¬ 
tural  practices  and  the  work  that  different 
farm  and  home  organizations  in  the  county 
are  doing.  The  horticultural  societies, 
vegetable  growers’  associations,  granges, 
home  and  farm  bureaus,  boy  scouts, 
junior  project  workers,  calf,  sheep  and 
pig  clubs,  nature  study  groups,  rural 
dramatics,  young  farmers’  groups,  all 
should  be  represented  and  all  have  a  part 
in  making  the  fair  a  success.  Incidentally, 
all  of  these  local  workers  have  their 
friends  who  will  come  to  the  fair  pur- 


persons  in  whom  they  are  interested. 

And  lastly,  a  good  fair  is  worthy  of 
county  and  community  cooperation  and 
support.  No  matter  how  hard  the  local 
officers  may  work,  they  cannot  make  a 
go  of  it  without  your  help.  A  county 
fair  properly  conducted  is  an  asset  to  the 
county  and  to  the  community.  It  is  of 
particular  benefit  to  agriculture  because 
if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  obtain  good 
exhibits  there  is  a  chance  for  farm  people 
to  find  out  in  an  easy  and  interesting  way 
what  is  being  accomplished  by  their 
neighbors  and  in  general  in  the  latest 
agricultural  practices. 

While  we  still  have  the  chance,  let  us 
give  this  matter  of  the  county  fairs  some 
attention.  Why  not  discuss  it  in  local 
granges  and  other  farm  meetings  and  see 
if  there  is  not  some  way  to  cooperate  with 
the  local  fair  officers  to  keep  some  of  the 
best  of  the  fairs  and  develop  their  possi¬ 
bilities  for  more  education  and  recreation 


posely  to  see  different  work  exhibited  by  for  farm  people. 
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HAS  MADE  THE  TRADE  WE  NOW  ENJOY 


The 


wise  do  consider 

_ _ _  Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 

Jiifi;  i'jr^  But  quality  over  price  must  he  bigger 

Atheneon  s  are  always  sought. 

HCKSm  DISTINCTIVE  QUALITY  AND  VITALITY 

JHfc  Atheneon  Quality  Always  Pleasing — Atheneon  Ser 
vice  Never  Failing. 

SUMMER  PRICES  50 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $5.50 

Barred  4  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S,  C.  Reds  . . .  6.50 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  81.  &  White  Minorcas  . .  7.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  Orps.,  Bjff  Minorcas,  Campises  . .  7.00 

PURE  TAJICBEBS  $16  hundred.  HOLLY  WOODS,  $14  hundred. 

OUR  Cl'SmWKRS  COME  BACK  YEAR  ALTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON, 
or  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Kef.- — Athens  National  Bank.  Members  l.B.C.A. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  SOX  90 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

60.00  115.00 

ENGLISH,  $12  hundred 
ORDER  DIRECT  E1I0M  TIIIS  AD 
and  Ohio  B.C.A. 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


s^7i?rrr-egrV7rnTT8i 


WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 

CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN -CERT -O-CL'LD. 

W*  ship  C.  0.  D.  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.50  $8.00  $38.00  $72.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50  10.00  48.00  95.00 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas  .  6.25  12.00  57.00  110.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Pcd.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  .  6.75  13.00  60.00  110.00 

Extra  O.uality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . 4.75  9.00  42.00  80.00 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each..  We  can  ship  your 
chicks  C.  0.  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage.  Get  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

2QTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


RIVER 

CHICKS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  DUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  b>-  nroduced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff,  Brown  leghorns.  Anconas  . . $3.00  $5,50  $1-0.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Ileds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  and  Silver  Wyandotte:  . 3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrate'1  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Basking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of  the 
X  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES  BOX  60  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  .raised  In  northern  New  York.  Strong  healthy 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 
Varieties  Prices  on 

While  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.75 

Anconas  . . . ......... . . . .  7.50 

R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Box,  White  Wyandottes 

Black  Minorcas  .  8.50 

Broiler  Stock  (Assorted)  . . . . . .  6.50 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . 18.00 

Send  for  pi-ices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyekoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park's  Barred  Box 
ami  Jumbo  White  Box  eggs  for  liatebing.  Order  tod-ay.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established  18S7  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we'll  treat  you  right. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6. 75 

$13.00 

$55.00 

$100.00 

7.50 

13.50 

65.00 

127.00 

7.75 

14.5-0 

65.00 

125.00 

15.50 

76.00 

150.00 

6.50 

12.00 

59.50 

115.00 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 


BOX  202. 


RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  ;R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


THIS 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  CHICKS.  ^.purS  X  fittS 

advertisement. 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  10  cents  each.  Barred,  Buff  & 
White  Rocks,  Single  &  Rose  Comb  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandottes  12  cents  each. 

Get  a  start  this  year  with  this  exceptional  purebred  stock  at  a  price  which  is  very 
low.  Immediate  shipment  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  You  will  be  pleased 
with  the  treatment  we  give  you. 

HOYTVILLE  HATCHERY  BOX  10  HOYTVILLE,  OHIO 


EMPIRE  CHICKS 


will  make  you  monev  Decause  they  are  hatched 
from  flocks  that  have  been  carefully  bred  and 
culled  for  healthy  type  and  egg  production  and 
contains  the  blood  of  such  leading  strains  as 
Fisheis,  Thompsons,  Tancred,  Barron  and  Wyekoff. 

100%  live  arrival,  postpaid.  Prices:  SO  100  500 

White  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Heavy  Assorted  . ..$5.25  $10.00  $47.50 

White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds.  B.  Minorcas  . 6.25  12,00  57.50 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks.  W.  &  S.  L.  Wyandottes  .  6.75  13.00  62.50 

Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  send  for  free  illustrated  circular.  Ref. — Peoples  Bank. 
EMPIRE  CHICK  HATCHERY,  BOX  275,  COLUMBUS  GROVE,  OHIO 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT.  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 
40.000  Weekly,  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery 
White,  Brown  &  Rufr  Leirhorns  .  • 

Whits,  Barred  &  Bn (F  Rocks 
White  Wyandots,  Reds.  Black  Minorcas 
Buff  Orprng-tons,  BufF  Minorcas  *  • 

Id?rht  Brahmas.  Black  Giants  .  . 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED 
ffcxed,  -Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  . 

Orde  froir  flat  Ad.  Catalog  Free.  GOLDEN  HUIE  HATCHERY,  Box  5 8 


y 

50 

100 

400 

600 

• 

• 

$6.00 

511.00 

$40.00 

§58.00 

. 

• 

7.00 

13.00 

48.00 

70.00 

• 

• 

7.00 

13.00 

48.00 

70.00 

• 

s 

7.50 

14.00 

52.00 

76.00 

• 

10.50 

20.00 

76.00 

# 

6.00 

11.00 

40.00 

60.00 

• 

5.00 

9.00 

32.00 

•48.00 

1000 
$  95.00 
115.00 
115.00 
125.00 


100.00 
so.co 
CUCYRUS,  OL  IO 


SENDNOMONEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 

Reiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314>  Grampian,  Pa. 


I 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

JUNE  PRICES 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  Mixed  7c 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  Ali  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 
J.  Ehrenzeller  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  THICKS  Rocks-  Reds  and  Leg- 

tmpi  UlilLIYO  horns  |1000  per  100(  aU 

A  No.  1  chicks  from  high  producers.  We 
can  fill  orders  on  short  notice. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela. 

CHICKS  FROM  heavy  laying 

Y1JUV1VO  FLOCKS.  POSTPAID. 

100  500  1000 

f-  „C-  „w-  l*?Ao>'ns  . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

5.  C  Barred  Rocks  . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed,  most  Light  .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

L.  E,  STRAWSER,,  Box  30,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


NATIONAL  CHICKS 


MAY  PRICES  FOR 
BABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . . lie  each 

Barred  and  White  Bocks,  Khode 

Island  Beds,  Black  Minorcas  . 13c  each 

White  Wyandottes  . I5e  each 

Mixed  Chicks  . . . . . gc  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifilintown,  Pcnna. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyekoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  . . .  §11  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Roths  &  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  $12  per  100 

500  or  more  50c  per  100  loss.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write — 
SE1DELT0N  FARMS,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

Barred  ‘Rocks  and  White 
Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

We  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 

ALLEN’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  for  May  13th  hatch  and  succeeding  weeks  to  10«. 

50c  extra  for  postage.  Catalogue. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  Dept.  A,  SEAF6RD,  DEL. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


BABY  CHICKS 


The  Cause  and  Treatment  of 
Eversion  of  the  Oviduct 

HPOO  many  good  liens  are  lost  because 
their  reproductive  organs  break  down 
under  the  strain  of  heavy  production. 
Most  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
eversion  of  the  cloaca  and  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oviduct,  commonly  known  as 
prolapse  of  the  oviduct.  This  is  rather 
common,  in  fact  perhaps  more  hens  die 
during  the  spring  from  this  trouble  than 
any  other.  The  condition  may  be  so 
severe  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  Tract  and  a  portion  of  the  -ovi¬ 
duct  actually  turn  “inside  out”  and  pro¬ 
trude  through  the  vent  as  a  mass  of  red 
or  purplish  tissue.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  bleeding.  In  some  cases  there  may 
be  a  serious  or  even  fatal  hemorrhage?. 
However,  the  most  serious  thing  aljout  the 
condition  is  that  if  the  bird  is  not  noticed 
almost  immediately,  the  disease  is  usually 
fatal  because  the  protruding  portion  will 
be  so  badly  infected  that  the  hird  will  die 
of  blood  poisoning  or  the  mass  of  raw 
flesh  will  be  so  badly  picked  and  lorn  by 
the  other  birds  in  the  pen  that  there  is 
no  hope  for  recovery. 

Causes 

The  condition  may  result  from  any  one 
of  a  number  of  different  causes.  The 
forcing  for  production  with  highly 
stimulating  feeds,  aggravated  constipation 
and  the  laying  of  large  eggs,  especially 
the  double  yoked  ones  are  perhaps  the 
main  causes  in  the  case  of  old  hens.  Ad¬ 
ditional  causes -in  pullets  are:  the  sudden 
beginning  of  heavy  production  and  the 
failure  of  the  oviduct  to  become  sufficiently 
enlarged  to  allow  for  an  easy  passage  of 
the  egg.  Any  of  these  causes,  especially 
constipation,  stimulates  the  entire  lower 
abdominal  muscles  to  expulsive  reflexes. 

Treatment 

Whether  treatment  should  be  attempted 
or  not  depends  upon  the  extent  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  disease.  If  the  bird  has  a  bad 
case  the  proper  procedure  is  to  kill  her 
but  if  the  prolapse  is  not  too  severe  and 
of  short  duration,  treatment  is  advised. 
The  affected  birds  should  be  removed 
from  the  flock  and  placed  in  individual 
pens  so  as  to  eliminate  the  picking  of  the 
affected  portion  by  other  birds.  Wash  the 
protruding  tissue  with  a  non-irritating 
disinfectant  such  as  boric  acid,  potassium 
permanganate,  chloride  of  lime  or  mer- 
curochrome.  Either  cold  water  or  tinc¬ 
ture  of  belladonna  may  be  applied  to  re¬ 
duce  the  swelling.  The  next  step  is  to 
grease  the  exposed  tissue  with  carbolated 
vaseline  and  carefully  replace  it  to  its 
normal  position.  This  can  usually  be  done 
provided  sufficient  care  and  patience  be 
used.  Keep  the  hen  in  a  comfortable 
coop  and  feed  lightly  for  at  least  two 
weeks.  In  case  there  are  many  birds  af¬ 
fected,  flock  treatment  is  advised.  Let 
them  out  of  doors  or  at  least  give  them 
plenty  of  room,  use  Epsom  Salts  to  re¬ 
move  constipation  and  add  green  or  suc¬ 
culent  feeds. 

Prevention 

The  flock  should  be  watched  carefully 
to  guard  against  constipation,  the  winter 
ration  should  contain  plenty  of  green  suc¬ 
culent  foods,  the  excessive  use  of  stim¬ 
ulating  feeds  should  be  discouraged  and 
the  birds  must  be  given  plenty  of  room 
and  exercise.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to 
entirely  eliminate  all  trouble  if  one  forces 
birds  to  maximum  production.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  birds  of  small  type  and  yet  pro¬ 
ducers  of  large  eggs  is  to  be  discouraged. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  reproduc¬ 
tive  apparatus  of  a  hen  is  a  delicate  sys¬ 
tem  which,  to  function  properly  and  ef¬ 
ficiently,  must  not  be  weakened  by  un¬ 
necessary  muscular  action  due  to  consti- 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Late  May  and  June  Delivery 

1G0 


500  1000 

$45.00  $90.00 
55.00  110.00 


White  Leghorn . $9.75 

Black  Minorca  . 12.00 

White  Rock  . 14.00  68.00  136.00 

White  Wyandotte  ..14.00  68.00  136.00 

S.  C.  R.  L  Red  . 13.00  60.00  120.00 

Mixed  Broiler  .  8.50  40.00 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Just  send  postal  card 
stating  how  many.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  get  real  high- 
grade  Chicks  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
own,  at  the  low  summer  price. 

Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  free.  Big  discount  offered  on  Genuine 
QUALITY  Chicks.  Free  poultry  book  with 
orders. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Route  A2,  TYRONE,  PA. 
V__ _ _ / 


i 

VJl 


r-JSgf 


SEND  NO  MONEY,  just  mail  your  order.  Pay 
after  you  see  chicks.  We  guarantee  liye  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  pure-bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Prompt  ship¬ 
ments.  Prices  on  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00 

M1NGOVILLE  POULTRY  FARM 
Sox  210  Mingoville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  . $12  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . ....14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  thicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  . 10  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatcliing.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN'S  HATCHERY, 

-335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


Chicks  That  Please  m  a'kincT °pr ices 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  100  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.09  $8.00  $7.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  . 12  11.00  10.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 12  11.00  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . .11  10.00  9.50 

Light  Mixed  . 08  7.00  6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 
Send  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm, 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicles  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years'  hatching  experience. 

If  you  want  good  clucks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsvilie,  N.  J 

_ Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Pet  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  . .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyekoff  Strain  ..15.00 

Special  prices  on  500  and  IOCO  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfleld.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 

OHIO  ACCREDITED  CHICKS* 

May  prices  effective  May  2nd.  Place  your  order  now 

Every  breeding  Dock  Ohio  Accredited.  Quality  guaranteed. 
White  Leghorns  $11,  Barred  Rock,  White  Rock,  R.  I. 
Reds,  Black  Minorcas  $13;  White  Wyandottes  $14.00, 
Heavy  Mixed  $10.00.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  $25.00  per 
hundred.  Live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postage  -prepaid. 
Catalog  free. 

If  it  is  quality  that  you  are  after  place  your  order  with — 
SOUDERS  IDEAL  HATCHERY,  Box  M,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks.  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  inspectors.  100% 
_  Live  Delivery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  * 

Citizens  Bank.  Bucyrus.  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  4,  Bloamville.  Ohio. 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  7* 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 9c 

Barred  Rocks  . 

R.  I.  Reds  . .  lle 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  as* 

for  free  circular.  _  _ 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

PUIP  F  C  AT  reduced 

tnitKJ  PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds.  Rocks  •*  '4 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Send  for  circular  and  I 
list,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, _ McCLURE,  M- 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

100  500  100° 

White  Leghorns  . $10.00  $47.50  $90. 

rr  Rfir . ::::::::  &8S  3:8 

Mixed  . moo  45.00  $7.50 

100%  Lire  Delivery 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY,  -  RICHFIELD,  r  ■ 


Chicks 
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Prices  Are  Slashed  On 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN"  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 

— C.  O.  D.— Send  No  Money. 

100 

Fancy  Mixed  . $9.00 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  . 

Tancred — Holly  Legs.  .. 

Barred  Bocks — Anc . 12.25 

Parks  Rocks-Reds-Wh.  Rox..  13.00 
Bl.  Minorcas-Wh.  Wyan.-Buff 

Orpingtons  .  15.00 

Hamborgs  Blue  And . 20.00 

We  offer  8,000  March  and  April  hatched  pullets 
when  12  weeks  old  as  follows: — Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns — 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — 
Parks  Rocks®— Owens  Farm  Reds — Bl.  Min. — Bu.  Orping¬ 
tons  and  most  all  breeds.  Write  for  prices — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed— C.  0.  D.  Shipments. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 

Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 

500 

.$9.00 

$44.00 

10.75 

52.00 

12.25 

60.00 

12.25 

60.00 

13.00 

63.50 

15.00 

73.00 

20.00 

99.00 

pullets  shipment 
Wh.  Leghorns — 

-  SINGLE  COMB - 

White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

onnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  wiiite  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Slierow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


. —■■■BABY  CHICKS—— 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTAGE  PREPAID 

50  100  500 

Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns  . $4.75  $8.50  $40.00 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 4.75  8.50  40.00 

Anconas  .  4.75  8.50  40.00 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  .  5.75  11.00  50.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  5.75  11.00  50.00 

S.  C.  Bl.  Minorcas .  5.75  11.00  50.00 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  .  5.75  11.00  50.00 

Wh.  &  SI.  Wyandottes  .  6.00  12.00  55.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock  from  culled 
flacks.  Prompt  shipmsnts. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meech  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


CHICKS 


NO.  1  SELECTED  AND  UTILITY 
CHICKS  for  May  Delivery,  hatches 
due  May  3-10-17  and  24. 

UTILITY  FULL  OF  VITALITY— PRICES: 


S.  0.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  11c  each;  $100.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  12c  each, 
$110.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  14c  each;  $130.00  per 
1000.  H.  B.  Mixed  lie  each;  $100.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  Mixed  Oc  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  None  better. 

Our  17th  year  in  business.  100  per  cent  live  deliv¬ 
ery  guaranteed.  Prepaid  to  your  door  by  Parcel  Post. 
Member  I.  B.  C.  A.  Catalogue  free.  $1.00  will  book 
your  order. 


r  ,  THE  keystone  hatchery 

D.  W.  Goodling,  Mgr.  Richfield,  Pa. 


RARY  CHICKS  hate,le(l  the  system  of 

*  VXHV-A.D  lncubation  from  hJgll  clags 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  LTghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas  $13.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add 
25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N  Y 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


200,000  Chicks  1927  0NE  mating  onl 

the  BEST  POPULAR  BREEDS  LOWEST  PRICE 

n  p  nn  ft  »  .  ioo  500  1000 

B.  C.  Wiiite  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  Strains  ..$13.00  $62.50  $120  ( 

Barred  Plymouth  Bocks 

"Thompson  Strain"  .  14.00  67.50  130.< 

S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds 

"Owen's  Strain"  .  15.00  75.00 

Broilers  assorted  .  12.00  55.00  105.1 

Juue  1  and  later  all  chicks  reduced  3c  each.  Order  c 
SP*fc  Prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  fre 
THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  No.  l,Box  50.  Richfield,  P; 


Phinlrr  JUNE  PRICES  25  50  too 

Ullltmo  s-  c-  w-  Le9horns  ..$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  . .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

*  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B, 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 

LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  —  ..$8.00  per  100 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  . 10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  ....10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd.  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  7.00  per  100 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


Hamptons  black  leghorn  chicks 

ta  free  circular  before  you  order  chicks.  Tells  why 
ine  Black  Leghorn  Is  the  greatest  layer  and  most  profita¬ 
ble  breed  on  earth.  Write  today. 

A  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  A.,  PITTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Breed  squabsand  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher 
.  V>an  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  h 
no  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  A 
nooks  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  i 
company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachc 
^established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26 
•  v*!'  ,.Lartat  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  I 
supplies.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  months 


pation,  excessive  production  or  selection 
of  large  egg  type  and  small  sized  bird. 

RALPH  P.  TITTSLER, 
Pennsylvania  State  College  of 
Agriculture. 


Raising  Chickens  in  Winter 

/'"AN  December  2,  I  put  three  hundred 
Barred  Rock  chicks  under  brooder 
and  succeeded  in  raising  about  90%  of 
them.  I  saved  eighty  of  the  best  pullets 
and  the  rest,  together  with  the  cockerels 
brought  two  hundred  dollars  as  broilers 
some  of  them  are  bringing  as  high  as 
fifty-five  cents  per  live  weight.-  I  sent 
them  to  Buffalo  and  found  a  good  market 
there  as  there  were  practically  no  broilers 
in  the  market  at  that  time. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  just  four 
months  and  twelve  days  after  I  put  the 
chickens  under  the  brooder  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  get  the  first  egg  from 
the  pullets.  The  number  gradually  in¬ 
creased  until  on  April  28  they  laid  eight. 
Up  to  April  29  the  flock  of  eight  pullets 
laid  fifty  eggs. 

My  poultry  growing  neighbors  think 
this  is  great.  We  had  all  supposed  that 
it  could  not  he  done.  The  chicks  never 
saw  the  out  of  doors  until  they  were 
three  and  a  half  months  old.  I  believe 
they  will  be  a  profitable  lot  as  they  will 
be  laying  in  good  shape  as  prices  com¬ 
mence  to  rise  early  in  the  fall.  We  will 
be  able  to  pay  all  costs  of  raising  them 
by  Christmas  and  by  that  time  they  will 
be  worth  two  dollars  each  for  Christmas 
dinner. 

I  would  like  to  specialize  in  raising  pul¬ 
lets  all  year  around.  I  believe  there  is 
good  money  in  this,  but  I  am  getting  aged 
alone  and  not  very  tough  so  1  want  to  re¬ 
tire.  I  am  sending  you  this  for  it  might 
be  of  interest  to  your  readers. — E.  W., 
New  York. 


Red  Mites  a  Serious  Injury  to 
Poultry 

'""THE  red  mites  that  suck  the  blood 
from  the  skin  at  night,  when  the  birds 
naturally  look  for  rest  and  peace.  When 
the  fowls  are  moved  to  a  new  house  the 
mites  quickly  assume  their  natural  grey 
color;  blood  makes  them  red.  Red  mites 
and  sunshine  are  never  found  together. 

There  is  nothing,  save  lack  of  fresh 
water,  so  harmful  to  the  full  egg  basket 
as  an  excess  of  red  mites.  It  takes  only 
a  week  for  their  eggs  to  hatch,  mature 
and  lay  more  eggs.  It  left  unmolested, 
one  pair  will  lay  thousands  of  eggs  in  the 
siAnmer  months.  The  heat  from  droppings 
on  the  roosts  or  boards  helps  in  hatching 
their  eggs.  Burn  up  all  infested  roosts, 
and  replace  them  with  roosts  of  new, 
planed,  clear  lumber.  Fill  up  the  cracks 
in  the  wood  with  diluted  waste  auto 
transmission  grease,  and  thus  rob  the 
mites  of  a  future  home.  Carbolineum  or 
Zenoleum  makes  a  superior  roost  paint, 
as  it  saturates  the  entire  roost  and  lasts 
a  long  time.  Roosts  made  of  rough,  un¬ 
painted,  pierced,  knotty  lumber  are  not 
fit  to  use. — E.  W. 


Infertile  Eggs  for  Chicks 

Where  the  Infertile  eggs  are  fed  to  chicks 
how  many  should  be  given  to  a  hundred 
Chicks? — L.  D.,  New  York. 

One  hard  boiled  egg  can  be  ground  up 
fine  and  fed  to  each  thirty  chicks.  Scien¬ 
tists  have  found  that  egg  yolks  are  a 
good  source  of  vitamines. 


DAY-OLD 

MINORCA  FARM, 


BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 
weight  stock  Eggs.  Pullets. 

.  PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


LARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs 

low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


HILLPOT  Chicks^ 


I  have  Reduced  Prices 

Keep  In  mind  this  is  a  price  change  only.  The  chicks 
reputation  for  only  the  highest  quality.  Order  Yours  direct 
“ROMPT  DELIVERY 

White  or  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

Barred  Rocks  . .  . . 

R.  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  . 

Minorcas,  White  Rocks  or  Wyandottes  . . 

SPECIAL  MAr 

Mat.  A.  White  Leghorns  . . . 

Mat.  B.  White  Leghorns  . 

Barred  Rocks  or  R.  I.  Reds  . 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Shipped  Parcel  Post 
Remit  by  check,  registered  letter  or  P,  0.  Money  Order. 


Better  weather  and  greater  fertility  are  aver¬ 
aging  up  my  hatches.  You  get  the  benefit  in 
more  Hillpot  Quality  Chicks  for  your  money, 
live  up  to  what  I've  built  up — the  Hillpot 
from  this  advertisement 
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50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$3.50 

$6.50 

$12. UO 

$57.50 

$11U.UU 

.  3.75 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

.  4.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.50 

130.00 

.  5.00 
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9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

.  6.00 

11.00 

22.00 

107.50 

210.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

.  5.00 

9.50 

18.00 

87.50 

170.00 

Prepaid. 


WOLF  SELECTED  CHICKS 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
thicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas 
S.  C.  Minorcas,  Brd.,  Wh.  hocks,  R.  & 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Beds  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .... 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

12.75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$41 

$80 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52 

100 

3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

37.00 

60 

115 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

59.00 

95 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

24.00 

38 

75 

1.00 

5.50  : 

10.00 

30.00 

50 

97 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO. 


BOX  1 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Buy  <m clugka 


AITD  r  M  I  fHTf'K'Q  Cost  1,0  mor*  than  orl,inary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  / 

UUK.  v.  irl.  L.  vUlLiVO  the  quality  is  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  Y 

In  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1,  . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2 .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00  | 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25,  $5;  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 
Catalog.  June  Prices  2e  per  Chick  Less. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PAe 


They  live  because  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Bull  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  12c  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 
Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices. 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 


catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd. 

Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh.,  Br.,  Blk.  Leghorns  . 

Blk.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brd.  Rocks 

Wh.  Rocks.  B.  &  S.  C.  Reds  . 

Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons 
Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14e. 
LANTZ  HATCHERY 


25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

.$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$21.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

.  3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

.  3.25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

.  3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

25.50 

62.50 

120  00 

Assorted  Breeds  each  9c. 

BOX  B  TIFFIN,  OHIO 


Quality  Chicks— 

From  high  producing  stock 
—free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  High— J 
Price  Is  Low 

100  #  live  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early ,  chicks  when  wanted. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERIES,  Box  38,  Fairport.  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BABY;  CHICKS 


$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  White  and  Columbian  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  Jersey  Biack  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Blaek 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas— 
20000  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  inspection.  100%. 
Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed. 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N.  Y. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  Barred  j 

Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  each,  $90 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  H.  B.  Broilers, 

9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B.  Mixed,  7c  each, 

$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed 
Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks. 
Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Assorted  chicks..  No  money  down.  100% 
live  delivery  postpaid.  Catalogue  free. 


THE  BOS  HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich. R.2-A 


D  APV  riJTPIfC  JUNE  PRICES 
DAd  JL  vIULiYO  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.0Q 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  Order  from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 
CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  . . 2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millersttfwn,  Pa. 


June  and  July  Prices  50  100  1000 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50  $8.00  $70,00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50  8.00  70.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.50  10.00  90.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  ..  5.50  10.00  90.00 

Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00  11.00  100.00 

Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00  7.00  60.00 

Handling  &  Postage  paid.  100%  live  arrival 
irantced.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 
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COFFEE  that  makes  Famous  Coffee  Makers 


WHITE  HOUSE  COFFEE 


N°  housewife  can  make  good  coffee 
if  the  coffee  she  buys  has  lost  its 
flavor.  Any  housewife  can  make 
good  coffee  from  this  coffee  with  the 
flavor  roasted  in.  Try  it.  There's 
no  secret  process.  Just  use  your 
own  good  method  of  making.  That 
fragrant  aroma,  that  rich  coffee 
taste — your  family  and  guests  will 
enjoy  them  every  time  you  serve 
White  House  Coffee. 

The  Flavor  is  Roasted  In/ 

DWINELL-WRIGHT  COMPANY 

Boston  —  Chicago  —  Portsmouth,  Va. 


To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads 
You  must  say 

MI  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist* 


^  American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  192; 

A  House  To  Rent 

Sometimes  Old  Houses  Have  Unsuspected  Value s 


jWFILDRED  TRENT  was  driving  five 
miles,  to  attend  the  Normal  and  help¬ 
ing  at  horde  Saturdays.  She  wanted  more 
pretty  things  than  her  people  could  afford 
to  give  her.  So  she  set  about  earning  it 
herself.  She  asked  her  father  if  she  might 
have  the  use  of  the  little  empty  house 
that  stood  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
and  belonged  to  his  farm. 

“Sure,”  he  said,  “What  are  you  going  to 
do,  make  a  playhouse?” 

“No,”  she  answered  “a  rent  house.” 

“Why,  child,  you  cannot  rent  that 
house  for  a  dollar  a  year.” 

But  she  did.  She  rents  it  for  a  dollar 
a  day  during  the  touring  season,  and  has 
to  turn  tenants  away.  And  this  is  how 
she  does  it. 

It  was  a  small  house  with  a  shed  leanto 
at  the  back. 

Down  stairs  there  was  one  room,  a  bed¬ 
room  with  a  little  pantry.  Upstairs  there 
was  one  big  room.  The  plastering  was 
very  good,  but  the  paper  hung  in  ribbons 
and  there  was  no  paint  on  the  floors  and 
but  little  on  the  woodwork.  The  windows 
were  whole,  and  she  cleaned  them  until 
they  shone.  She  took  the  paper  from  the 
walls,  and  calcimined  them.  She  made 
them  a  light  blue  upstairs  and  a  deep 
cream  color  down. 

There  was  a  well  in  the  tiny  yard  with 
an  old  green  pump,  but  it  furnished  plenty 
of  water.  She  cleaned  the  floors  and 
woodwork  thoroughly.  She  brought  a 
square  homemade  table,  one  chair  and  a 
lamp  from  home.  She  coaxed  the  men  to 
make  her  two  wooden  benches  and  she  put 
one  on  each  side  of  the  table  which  she 
covered  with  white  oilcloth  tacked  down 
on  the  under  side.  She  put  plain  green 
shades  to  the  six  windows,  and  bought  a 
new  two  burner  oil  stove.  She  bought  six 
second-hand  spring  cots  from  a  construc¬ 
tion  company  who  advertised  them  for  a 
dollar  apiece,  and  thereby  used  up  the  last 
of  her  money  she  had  saved  to  buy  some 
new  spring  clothes. 

Then  she  painted  two  signs  and  put  them 


up;  one  at  the  farthest  eastern  end  of  the 
farm  and  the  other  at  the  western.  I  read  • 
ONE  DOLLAR  RENTS  A  HOUSE 
FOR  ONE  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  A  third 
sign  nailed  to  the  house  informed  people 
THIS  IS  THE  HOUSE. 

It  was  ready  the  last  week  in  May,  but 
it  was  the  first  of  June  before  anyone 
rented  it.  She  was  quite  discouraged.  But 
by  the  last  of  the  month,  more  came  and 
from  the  first  of  July  until  the  first  or 
nearly  the  middle  of  October  she  hardly 
missed  a  day  of  renting  her  house  to 
tourists  who  were  camping  along  the  trail. 
Several  times  a  party  on  a  long  jaunt 
would  rest  two  or  three  days.  It  was 
more  comfortable  than  their  own  ac¬ 
commodations.  She  kept  it  clean  and  the 
rent  was  too  small  to  be  reckoned  in  com¬ 
parison  with  what  it  brought  them.  The 
leanto  had  been  fixed  so  one  car  could 
be  stored  in  it.  There  was  another  angle 
to  it  that  had  not  been  reckoned  on.  The 
farm  sold  milk,  vegetables,  eggs  and  fruit 
to  the  occupants  of  the  little  house. 

It  was  such  a  paying  proposition,  from 
something  that  her  father  considered 
worthless  or  nearly  so,  that  he  gave  her 
a  deed  to  the  house  and  the  acre  of  land 
on  which  it  stood.  It  is  on  a  busy  state 
road. 

She  will  open  it  again  in  the  spring. 
She  has  rented  for  almost  nothing,  another 
deserted  house  on  a  cross  road  about  one 
half  mile  from  the  other  house.  Through 
much  of  last  summer  she  had  more 
customers  than  she  had  room  for,  and 
many  told  her  they  would  rather  camp  a 
little  way  off  the  state  road,  where  it  was 
quieter  and  less  exposed  to  view.  There 
are  many  empty  houses  near  the  main 
travelled  ways  that  could  be  used  profit¬ 
ably  in  this  manner.  M.  S.  H. 


Soon  it  will  be  mosquito  killing  time. 
Learn  how  in  H  134,  a  free  pamphlet, 
from  the  state  college  at  Ithaca,  on  house¬ 
hold  insects. 


Patterns  to  Use  When  Doing-  Home  Sewing- 


Pattern  2798  is  a  stylish  little  bloomer 
dress  witth  its  raglan  sleeves  and  becoming¬ 
ly  rounded  collar.  For  school  or  play  or 
for  “best”  wear  this  little  pattern  can  be 
of  service.  It  comes  in  sizes  2,  4,  6,  S 
and  10  years.  The  8 -year  size  requires  3  G 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  dress  and 
bloomers  which  are  included  in  pattern. 

Price  13c. 

Pattern  3034  with  its  flat  tiered  skirt, 
opened  at  center  front  and  its  becoming 
neck  finish,  is  very  smart  this  season.  Made 
up  in  printed  or  plain  silks,  georgettes, 
crepes  or  voile  this  pattern  can  serve  many 
purposes.  It  cuts  in  sizes,  16,  18  years,  36, 

38,  40,  42  and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The 
36  inch  size  requires  3  yards  of  40-inch  I  TV 
material  with  5  '4  yards  of  1J4  inch  ribbon.  [ 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  2806 

with  its  two-piece  ef¬ 
fect  and  box-pleated 
skirt  is  fine  for 
sports  wear.  Striped 
material  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage 
because  the_  stripes 
may  be  given  re¬ 
verse  treatment  for 
the  skirt.  The  pat¬ 
tern  comes  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38, 
40,  42  and  44  inches 
bust  measure.  De¬ 
sign  2806  requires 
3 Yt  yards  of  36-inch 
material  for  the  36- 
inch  size.  Price  13c. 


3034 


2992 

En’fr  7 2$ 


Pattern  2992 
with  its  possibility 
of  stitchery  em¬ 
broidery  is  very 
popular.  The  home 
sewer  can  work 
out  her  own  color 
scheme  according 
to  the  needs  of 
her  wardrobe.  The 
pattern  cuts  tn 
sites  18  years,  36, 
38,  40,  42,  44  and 
46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 

inch  size  requires 
4  V\  yards  of  40- 
i  n  c  h  material- 

Price  13c.  Em¬ 
broidery  transfer 

No.  729  is  15c 

extra. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion  Books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461 -4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


(19)  557. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 
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Ride  the  new  $7,000,000 

Str.  Greater  Detroit 

Str.  Greater  BuSSalo 

—the  largest  and  most 
luxurious  of  their  type 
in  the  world — and  their 
sister  ships,  the  swiftest 
that  sail  the  Great  Lakes. 

Vacation  at 

MACKINAC  ISLAND 

“The  Summer  "Wonderland ” 

Overnight  from  Chicago  or  Detroit 
ria  the  fast  D  &  C  boats  is  this  scenic 
wonderland.  Here  days  are  warm, 
and  nights  refreshingly  cool.  Here 
unspoiled  natural  scenery,  virgin  for¬ 
ests,  historic  points  of  interest  will  allure 
you.  Golf,  tennis,  horseback  riding,  boat¬ 
ing,  fishing,  and  countless  other  recreations. 


,  View  the  illuminated 

NIAGARA  FALLS 

—now  more  interesting  and  beautiful  than 
ever  with  the  billion  candle-power  multi¬ 
colored  lights  playing  on  thefalls  every  night 


Utmost  In  Luxury  Aboard 

First  class  accommodations  exclu¬ 
sively.  All  water  sterilized.  Autos 
carried.  Radio  and  moving  pictures 
on  both  the  Buffalo  and  the  Mackinac 
Divisions.  On  the  Mackinac  Division 
there  is  also  dancing,  with  hostess  in 
charge,  afternoon  teas,  bridge,  golf, 
horseshoe  pitching,  etc.  Tickets  on  this  Di¬ 
vision  limited  to  sleeping  accommodations. 

Educational — Interesting 
Health  Giving 

Stay  at  any  port  as  long  as  you  like 
on  one  of  the  D.  &  C.  trips.  Visit  Chi¬ 
cago,  second  largest  city  in  America; 
Mackinac  Island,  the  ideal  summer  re¬ 
sort.  See  the  many  historic  points  of 
interest.  Stop  over  at  Detroit,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  automobile  industry,  at 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  and  the  world  fam¬ 
ous  Niagara  Falls.  Enjoy  your  cruise 
in  restful  comfort,  breathing  the  invig¬ 
orating  lake  atmosphere  that  develops 
a  raying  appetite  and  insures  sound  re¬ 
freshing  slumber.  Can  you  imagine  a 
more  delightful  vacation  trip? _ 

Round  Trip  Fares  between 

"■Chicago  and  Detroit.....  —  $60 

‘Mackinac  Island  and  >*■ 

Chicago  or  Detroit— . ^oU 

‘Buffalo  and  Chicago _  $79 

One  Way  Round  Trip 

t Cleveland  and  Detroit  *3.50  *  6.00 
f  Buffalo  and  Detroit—  *6.00  *11.00 

“■Berth  and  meals  included.  tBerth  and  meals  extra 


No  surcharge. 

Unlimited 
stopover 
privileges 
at  all  ports. 


For  Reservations  or  fur¬ 
ther  information,  address 
■g  H.  McCracken,  Gen. 
•com.  Agt.,  Dept.  30,  at 
Detroit,  Michigan. 


DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 

navigation  company 


cA  May  Party 


Have  Some  Fun  Along  With  the  Work  Planned 


The  Maytime  conies  with  happy  smile, 
And  Maytime  flowers  are  growing 
So  spend  with  me  a  little  while, 

And  bring,  perchance,  your  saving. 


r"PHE  above  invitation  may  be  written  on 
cards  decorated  with  a  flower  design 
and  having  the  name  of  the  hostess  with 
the  day  and  hour  of  the  party  written 
below. 

The  rooms,  of  course,  should  be  prettily 
decorated  with  spring-time  flowers  and  a 
lovely  effect  can  be  obtained  by  banking 
the  mantel,  using  blossoms  placed  in  fruit 
jars,  and  then  concealing  the  jars  by 
greenery. 

After  some  time  has  been  spent  in  fancy 
work,  the  hostess  may  lead  the  guests  to 
the  “Guess  garden”  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Pictures  cut  from  advertisements  or  else¬ 
where,  are  mounted  on  squares  of  card¬ 
board,  numbered,  and  fastened  around  the 
walls  of  the  room.  Each  guest  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  card  and  pencil,  and  whoever 
first  hands  to  the  hostess  a  complete  and 
correct  list- of  the  flowers  receives  a  vase 
as  a  prize.  The  following  are  the  flow’ers 
of  the  “Guess  Garden” : 


1  Mart  with  little  child  . Poppy 

2  Advertisement  of  investments  ..Stocks 

3  Clock  with  hands  at  four  ..Four  o/clock 

4  Bride's  headdress  . Bridal  wreath 

5  Two  lips  (marked  on  a  face)  ..Tulips 

.6  A  few  buttons  . Bachelors’  Buttons 

7  A  Pan  and  the  letter  C  . Pansy 

8  A  bird  and  a  spur  . Larkspur 

9  Picture  of  car,  and  a  small  map  of 

some  country  . Carnation 

10  Large  red  heart  with  a  few  red  drops 

painted  near  . Bleeding  Heart 

11  Picture  of  fashionable  wedding . Marigold 

12  The  words  "Remember  Me!” . 

.  Forgetmenot 

Elsie  Duncan  Yale 


add  sufficient  fresh,  ripe  berries,  slightly 
dredged  with  flour,  to  flavor  well.  Steam 
one  half  hour  and  eat  with  a  hard  sauce. — 
Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

You  will  find  that  butter  “The  size  of 
a  1001111(1”  will  measure  to  be  about  three 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter. 

Berry  Filling 

Whip  one  cup  cream  stiff,  add  cup 
sugar,  then  add  white  of  one  egg  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth  and  a  cup  of  crushed 
berries.  The  top  of  this  cake  may  be  iced 
with  an  icing  made  of  confectioner’s 
sugar  and  4  tablespoons  of  berry  juice. — 
Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

The  white  icing  looks  much  better  on 
the  top  of  a  cake  because  a  berry  juice 
filling  is  apt  to  be  rather  dark  and  unat¬ 
tractive.  However,  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  the  flavor  or  food  value  of  the  berry 
filling. 

Strawberry  Dumplings 

Make  pastry  as  for  pies  and  cut  into 
rounds  as  large  as  a  saucer.  Have  the 
pastry  at  least  a  third  of  an  inch  thick. 
Place  on  each,  one  half  cupful  straw¬ 
berries  and  one  teaspoon ful  sugar.  Fold 
over  and  press  together  as  you  would  in 
making  turn-over  pies  and  bake  in  a 
dripping  pan.  Serve  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  with  powdered  sugar  and 
sprinkled  with  cinnamon. — Mrs.  C.  D.  W., 
Ill.  ___ 

If  you  have  a  szveet  tooth  more  sugar 
is  needed  for  this  recipe. 


Fels'  Naptha  gives  you 
the  extra  washing  help 
of  good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  together.  Saves 
wear-and-tear  on  you  — 
and  the  clothes. 


EELS -NAPTHA 


THE  COLDEN  BAR  WITH  THE  CLEAN  NAPTHA  ODOR. 
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Culicura  Talcum 
Unadulterated 
Exquisitely  Scented 
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The  Touch  That  Sells 

OR  the  woman  who  plans  to  conduct 


picturesque  and  interesting  event  but  it  will 
help  to  remind  people  of  the  part  Ulster 
County  has  played  in  the  history  of  the 
past. 


The  Summer  Berries 

D IGHT  on  almost  every  farm  may  be 
A  found  the  “makin’s”  of  the  luscious 
dishes  given  below.  A  touch  of  the  un¬ 
usual  glorifies  even  the  most  common  of 
foods. 

Marshmallow  Raspberry  Fluff 

Chill  a  pint  of  cream  and  whip  until 
thick,  then  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  white 
of  one  egg  and  sweeten  to  taste.  Have 
ready  one  and.  one  half  cups  of  raspberries 
and  half  a  cup  of  finely  cut  marshmallows 
and  sprinkle  through  the  cream,  then  ar¬ 
range  in  a  chilled  serving  dish. — Mrs. 
G.  G.,  New  York. 

The  berries  which  arc  usually  plentiful 
on  the  farm  during  the  berry  season  can 
be  made  more  attractive  to  the  eyes  and 
palates*  of  the  family  than  they  usually 
are.  This  simple  variation  can  not  help 
but  be  delightful. 

Blackberry  Flummery 

Soak  7/8  cupful  of  tapioca  in  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  water  for  several  hours.  Add  one 
pint  of  boiling  water  and  cook  until  clear. 
Remove  from  stove,  add  two  thirds  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  when  cool  stir  in 
three  cupfuls  of  freshly  picked  black¬ 
berries.  Set  aside  until  ice  cold  and  serve 
in  glasses  with  sweetened  whipped  cream. 
— Mrs.  G.  G.,  New  York. 

The  serving  of  this  dish  adds  greatly 
to  its  attractiveness.  A  spoonful  of 
whipped  cream  on  each  serving  topped 
with  an  especially  fine  blackberry  makes  it 
a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Blackberry  Farina 

Heat  a  quart  of  blackberry  juice  to  the 
boiling  point,  sweeten  to  taste,  add  ]/%  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  stir  in  gradually  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  farina.  Cook  until  thick,  stirring 
frequently,  then  pour  into  small  moulds 
and  set  on  ice  to  chill.  At  serving  time 
unmold,  garnish  with  large  ripe  black¬ 
berries  and  serve  with  cream. — Mrs.  G.  G., 
New  York. 

Raspberries  can  be  used  in  this  recipe 
just  as  blackberries  are.  It  all  depends 
on  what  you  happen  to  have. 

Raspberry  Batter  Pudding 

Make  a  batter  from  one  and  one  half 
cupfuls  of  flour,  half  a  cupful  of  milk,  one 
and  one  half  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar,  butter  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  an  eighth  of  a  table¬ 
spoon  of  salt  and  one  egg.  Mix  well  and 


a  roadside  market  and  wishes  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  food  products,  yet  show  them  to 
good  advantage,  there  is  a  product  on  the 


Boudoir  Accessories 


gTOCKtNGS 
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These  charming  accessories  are  lovely 
for  the  bridal  outfit  or  for  gifts.  Each  hold¬ 
er  is  of  excellent  quality  poplin  hemstitched 
in  yellow  silk.  They  are  made  complete, 
stamped  for  embroidery,  and  are  boxed  in¬ 
dividually.  Handkerchief  holder  No.  3213, 
8  inches  square,  forty-five  cents;  glove 
holder  11  by  5%,  fifty-cents;  stocking  hold¬ 
er,  15'/2  by  6/2,  eighty-five  cents.  An  extra 
twenty-five  cents  will  bring  you  our  very 
complete  Embroidery  Book  which  tells  ex¬ 
actly  how  to  make  all  the  different  stitches 
used  in  embroidery.  Address  all  orders  to 
Embroidery  Department,  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  461-Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


To  Clean  Wall  Paper 

TT  may  be  of  interest  to  housekeepers 
1  who  are  planning  to  clean  wall  paper 
this  spring  to  know  that  this  work  can  be 
done  very  easily  and  rapidly  with  rubber 
sponges. 

The  sponges  seem  to  retain  the  dust  that 
is  collected  from  the  ceilings  and  walls 
and  there  is  very  little  refuse  to  clean  off 
the  floor. 

i  Two  sponges  will  be  all  one  will  likely 
require  for  they  can  be  washed  and  dried 
.and  used  again  and  again  until  worn  out. 
These  sponges  are  inexpensive  and  can  be 
purchased  at  any  department  store.  Any¬ 
one  who  tries  cleaning  wall  paper  in  this 
manner  is  sure  to  be  pleased  with  the  re¬ 
sult. — M.  M.  I.,  Ohio. 


market  which  answers  this  double  purpose 
nicely.  Unfortunately,  it  is  still  rather 
expensive,  but  X  great  many  food  packers 
and  manufacturers  use  it.  Many  of  the 
dried  fruits  and  boxes  of  candy  bought  in 
the  stores  are  protected  by  such  material 
and  it  is  equally  good  for  covering  home¬ 
made  candies,  baked  goods,  or  any  food 
material  which  may  be  contaminated  by 
dust  or  by  handling.  It  is  transparent,  ex¬ 
cludes  dust,  and  yet  is  pliable  enough  that 
it  does  not  tear  easily.  It,  comes  in  dif¬ 
ferent  weights,  colors  and,  of  course,  dif¬ 
ferent  prices.  Anyone  interested  in  ob¬ 
taining  such  material  can  get  the  address 
from  the  A.  A.  by  sending-a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 


Pageant  Instead  of  Picnic 

j^JLSTER  County  Farm  and  Home  Bu¬ 
reau  has  already  started  work  on  a 
pageant  to  be  held  June  29th  in  lieu  of 
their  usual  annual  picnic.  Some  of  the 
members  will  be  Indians,  some  will  be 
Dutchmen  while  other  are  Franch  and 
English — all  portraying  life  as  lived  in  the 
early  days  of  this  country. 

This  pageant  will  be  not  only  a  very  ] 


Pieplant  for  More  Than  Pies 

DFIUBARB  or  pieplant,  although  a 
A  ^  favorite  filling  for  pies,  is  as  good 
in  pudding,  shortcake,  spongecake  and 
sherbet,  according  to  the  N.  Y.  State 
College  of  Home  Economics. 

(  Rhubarb,  being  the  stem  of  a  plant, 
is  properly  a  vegetable,  but  because  of 
its  acidity  and  flavor  is  commonly  used 
as  a  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  first  fresh, 
garden  foods  in  the  spring  and  gives 
variety  to  meals  which  are  sometimes 
unnecessarily  monotonous.  The  large 
number  of  ways  it  can  be  served  and  its 
low  cost  should  lead  to  its  frequent  use. 

Rhubarb  sauce,  which  is  the  basis  for 
many  more-elaborate  dishes,  needs 
about  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
!  for  each  cupful  of  rhubarb,  cut  in  one- 
tinch  pieces,  but  the  acidity  of  the  rhu¬ 
barb  and  individual  preference  may 
make  it  desirable  to  vary  this  propor¬ 
tion.  The  rhubarb  should  be  washed 
and  cut  in  pieces  but  should  not  be  peel- 
!  ed  as  the  red  skin  gives  an  attractive 
color  to  the  sauce.  Add  the  sugar  to 
,  the  cut-up  vegetable  and  heat  the  mix¬ 
ture  slowly  to  the  boiling  point  to  pre¬ 
sent  burning,  then  boil  it  until  the  rhu- 
.  barb  is  tender. 


“Right  dress  is,  therefore,  that  which 
is  fit  for  the  station  in  life,  and  the  work 
to  be  done  in  it,  and  which  is  otherwise 
graceful,  becoming,  lasting,  healthful, 
and  easy;  on  occasion  splendid;  always 
as  beautiful  as  possible.” — John  Rus- 
kin.  a 


558  (20) 

I  WAS  absolutely  staggered.  If  Lejaune 
^  knew  all  about  it,  what  of  our  precious 
threat  to  Schwartz?  And  what  was  our 
position  now? 

“Why  doesn't  Lejaune  do  something 
then?”  asked  Michael. 

“Oh,  he’ll  do  something  all  right,”  said 
Bolidar.  “He’ll  do  a  good  deal,  the  night 
before  Schwartz  and  his  fools  intend  to 
strike.” 

“Why  does  he  wait?”  we  asked  simul¬ 
taneously. 

“To  see  what  you  two  are  going  to  do,” 
was  the  reply.  “If  you  join  Schwartz 
you’ll  be  killed  with  Schwartz,  the  night 
before  the  mutiny  is  duo — and  I’m  to 
secure  the  diamond.  It  is  not  really  sup¬ 
posed  that  you’ll  join  him  though.  And 
if  you  don’t  join  Schwartz  you  are  to  be 
killed  in  the  attack  on  him  instead.” 

“By  whom?”  asked  Michael. 

“By  me,”  replied  Bofidar.  “You  see,  if 
you  should  join  Schwartz,  I  am  to  be 
loyal  and  enter  the  barrack-room  with 
Lejaune  and  the  others  on  the  night.  As 
we  cover  the  mutineers  with  our  rifles, 
mine  is  to  go  off  and  kill  you.... If  you 
don’t  join  Schwartz,  I  am  to  be  a  mutineer, 
and  when  you  enter  the  barrack-room  with 
Lejaune  and  the  loyal  party,  in  the  night, 
I  am  to  shoot  you  from  my  bed.  .  .  .Either 
way  you  are  ttfcdie — and  I  am  perfectly 
sure  that  I  shall  die  too.... Oh,  God!  Oh, 
Jesus  Christ!  Oh,  Holy  Virgin!  Oh, 
Saints  in  Heaven !”  he  blubbered. 

“And  suppose  I  refuse  to  give  Schwartz 
any  answer,  and  remain  perfectly  neutral?” 
asked  Michael. 

“Xhen  I  am  to  harangue  the  mutineers 
and  urge  them  to  kill  you  as  a  non-sup¬ 
porter!  You  and  any  others  that  won’t 
join  them,  so  that  it  will  not  look  as 
though  I  have  any  personal  motive  or  feel¬ 
ing  with  regard  to  you  specially.  Then  I 
am  to  offer  to  ‘execute’  you.. Having 
done  it,  I  am  to  get  the  diamond  and  give 
it  to  Lejaune. .  .  .Yes,”  he  added  with  an¬ 
other  whispered  gasp,  “Lejaune  is  going 
to  shoot  me  if  you  are  killed  without  my 
securing  the  jewel  for  him....”  and  he 
rocked  his  body  to  and  fro  in  despair. 

“He  ought  to  have  an  apron  to  throw 
over  his  head  and  cry  into — like  an  old 
peasant  woman  whose  cow  has  died,”  said 
Michael  in  English. 

“Yes,”  I  agreed.  “Let’s  get  all  we  can 
out  of  the  brute  before  we  let  him  go.” 

“Is  Boldini  in  this?”  Michael  asked 
Bolidar.  “I  mean,  are  he  and  Lejaune 
working  together  ?” 

“Well — Boldini  knows  that  Lejaune 
knows,”  was  the  reply.  “And  those  two 
are  going  to  use  Dupre  and  St.  Andre 
and  Cordier  and  Maris  and  you  two,  for 
the  arrest  of  the  unarmed  mutineers  in 
the  middle  of  the  night.  That  is,  if  }rou 
refuse  to  join  Schwartz  as  they  an¬ 
ticipate. ..  .But  I  doubt  if  Boldini  and  Le¬ 
jaune  quite  trust  each  other.  Guantaio 
says  they  don’t.  He  thinks  that  Boldini 
intends  to  get  the  diamond  for  himself, 
and  that  Lejaune  suspects  as  much.  At 
least  that  is  what  Guantaio  tells  me — but 
I  don’t  wholly  trust  him. .  . .” 

“Don’t  you  really?”  said  Michael. 

“No.  I  don’t  think  lie’s  absolutely 
honest,”  said  Bolidar  doubtfully. 

“You  surprise  me,”  admitted  Michael. 
“The'dirty  dog !” 

“He  has,  made  proposals  to  me  which 
I  have  rejected  with  contempt,”  said 
Bolidar. 

“Dangerous?”  asked  Michael. 

“Absurdly,”  replied  Bolidar.  “Besides, 
how  was  I  to  know  that  I  should  get 
my  share?  It’s  bad  enough  to  have  to 
trust  Lejaune  as  one  is  compelled  to  do — 
without  risking  things  with  a  rascal  like 
Guantaio.” 

“Has  Boldini  made — er — proposals  which 
you  rejected  with  contempt?”  Michael  en¬ 
quired. 

“Oh,  yes.  Rut  as  I  pointed  out  to  him — 
Lejaune  is  adjudant  while  Boldini  is  only 
caporal 

“And  what  did  he  say  to  that?”  asked 
Michael. 

“That  a  live  caporal  is  better  than  a 
dead  adjudant  ”  was  the  interesting  reply. 

“Sounds  sinister,”  I  observed  in  English. 

“Nice  little  crowd,”  said  Michael  in  the 


“Beau  Geste’  — By  C.  P.  Wren 


same  language.  “One  really  doesn’t  know 
where  one  is,  nor  where  to  start  on  the 
job  of  making  head  or  tail  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.” 

“Let’s  get  this  clear  now,”  he  said  to 
Bolidar.  “You  are  Lcjaune’s — er — man. 
You  warned  him  of  Schwartz’s  plot  to 
mutiny  and  kill  him,  while  acting  as  though 
you  were  a  ringleader.  You  have  told 
every  detail  to  Lejaune  and  kept  him  up 
to  date  with  every  development.  Lejaune 
has  given  you  the  job  of  killing  me.  If 
I  join  Schwartz,  you  are  to  turn  loyal, 
go  over  to  Lejaune,  and  shoot  me  in  my 
bed  when  we  are  arrested. 

“If  I  refuse  to  join  Schwartz  you  are 
to  continue  as  mutineer  and  shoot  me, 
from  your  bed,  when  I  come  in  with  the 
loyal  party  to  arrest  you. 

“If  I  decline  to  declare  myself  you  are 
to  be  my  executioner,  self-appointed,  on 
behalf  of  the  worthy  mutineers — wTho  will 


“Quite,”  said  Michael.  “It  must  be  a 
great  handicap.” 

“It  is,”  agreed  Bolidar.  “And  besides,* 
he  added,  “how  could  two  men  walk  across 
two  thousand  miles  of  desert,  apart  from 
the  question  of  gowns  and  the  Touaregs? 
....  And  wouldn’t  Guantaio  murder  me 
directly  we  got  to  Morocco?” 

“Unless  you  murdered  him  first,”  said 
Michael. 

“Yes,”  agreed  Bolidar,  “but  one  might 
leave  it  too  late....”  and  he  meandered 
on  about  the  untrustworthiness  of  Italians. 

“Well,  now.  Let’s  get  down  to  busi¬ 
ness,”  Michael  interrupted.  “What  have 
you  told  us  all  this  for?  What  do  you 
want  us  to  do?” 

“Why,”  said  Bolidar,  “I  felt  I  must  deal 
with  honest  men  and  I  must  get  away. 
It  is  certain  death  for  me.  If  I  get  the 
diamond  I  shall  be  killed  for  ft,  or  for 
knowing  that  Lejaune  has  got  it.  If  I 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

jV/TR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a ’furlough 
‘•*-1  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste’'  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  Michael  and  John  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  murder.  They  learn  that  Lajeune  is  planning  to  kfll  them  in  the  mutiny  and  steal 
the  jewel  he  believes  they  have.  Bolidar  also  tells  them  that  Lajeune  knows  all  about 
the  mutiny  and  intends  to  strike  the  night  before  the  mutiny  occurs. 


have  no  neutrals  about.  And  all  this  in 
order  that  Lejaune  may  get  a  diamond 
that  is  supposed  to  be  in  my  possession . .  ” 

Bolidar  was  sunk  in  a  lethargy  of  miser¬ 
able  thought.  He  slowly  nodded  in  af¬ 
firmation. 

“And  probably  Boldini  has  a  plan  of 
his  own  which  involves  a  dead  adjudant 
and  leaves  a  live  caporal — also  in  pursuit 
of  a  diamond!  And  Boldini’s  plan,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  to  support  Lejaune  until  he  has 
got  the  diamond,  and  then  withdraw  the 
support — and  the  diamond?. ...” 

Bolidar  came  out  of  his  fit  of  brooding 
abstraction. 

“That  is  what  Guantaio  said,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “He  wanted  me  to  join  Boldini, 
Colonna,  Gotto,  and  himself.  We  were 
to  plot,  and  kill  Lejaune  and  those  who 
stood  by  him  against  the  mutineers,  after 
those  poor  iools  had  been  arrested  and 
either  shot  (in  ‘self-defence,’  of  course) 
or  put  in  the  cells.  When  we  had  got  the 
diamond  we  could  decide  whether  to 
liberate  the  mutineers  and  use  them  in 
fighting  our  way  to  Morocco,  or  whether 
their  mouths  had  better  be  closed.... We 
could  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  clear  out — 
and  everything  would  be  put  down  to  the 
account  of  the  Arabs. ...” 

“And  why  did  you  not  fall  in  with  this 
pretty  scheme?”  asked  Michael. 

“Well- — who  could  trust  Boldini?  Or 
Guantaio?  Or  any  of  them,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter?  They  are  not  honest  men.  Once 
Boldini  had  the  diamond,  what  would  be 
the  worth  of  the  life  of  the  man  who  had 
a  claim  on  a  share  of  it?  To  have  fhe 
diamond  would,  of  course,  be  death!  To 
be  one  of  a  syndicate  owning  it  would, 
of  course,  be  death !  Even  to  know  who 
had  got  it  would  be  death,  for  the  man  who 
had  it  would  kill  you  lest  you  robbed 
him  or  demanded  your  share.... How  can 
one  work  with  such  dishonest  people?”  and 
the  speaker’s  voice  broke  with  righteous 
indignation. 

“And  has  Guantaio  made  any  other  pro¬ 
posals  which  you  have  rejected  with  con¬ 
tempt?”  asked  Michael. 

.  “Oh — any  number,”  replied  Bolidar. 
“He  seems  to  think  I’m  a  fool.  He  actuallj’ 
proposed  that  I  should  rob  you,  and  he 
and  I  should  desert  together,  before  all 
this  mutiny  business  takes  place.  I  was 
almost  tempted — but — but - 


don’t  get  it,  Lejaune  will  kill  me  for  fail¬ 
ing  him,  or  else  for  knowing  too  much 
when  there  is  a  court  martial  about  the 
mutiny.  ...” 

“Well?”  Michael  encouraged  him. 

“I  thought  that  if  I  told  you  two  all 
about  it — the  real  truth. to  honest  men — 
jou  would  save  my  life  and  your  own,  and 
give  me  a  share  in  the  diamond.” 

“How  save  our  lives?”  Michael  asked. 

“Alt  desert  together  before  the  mutiny, 
and  you  give  me  a  third-part  share  in  the 
diamond  when  we  are  safe.” 

“How  do  you  know  we  should  keep  our 
promise?”  asked  Michael. 

“Because  you  are  English ....  In  Brazil, 
we  say,  ‘Word  of  an  Englishman !’  and 
‘Word  of  an  American!’  when  we  arc 
swearing  to  keep  faith.  If  you  premise, 
I  know  you  will  perform.” 

“This  is  very  touching,”  said  Michael. 
“But  suppose  I  give  you  my  word  that  I 
haven't  got  a  diamond  and  never  pos¬ 
sessed  a  diamond  in  my  life?” 

Bolidar  smiled  greasily,  as  at  one  who 
must  have  his  little  jest. 

“Oh,  Schorl”  he  murmured,  waggling 
his  head  and  his  hands  idiotically. 

“One  knows  of  the  little  parcel  in  your 
belt-pouch,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  one  does,  does  one?”  smiled 
Michael.  “Fancy  that  now!” 

Silence  fell. 

“Well — as  you  said,  two  or  three  peo¬ 
ple  can't  march  off  into  the  desert  and 
expect  to  live  for  more  than  a  day  or 
two,”  observed  Michael  after  a  while. 

“We  might  make  a  party,”  suggested 
Bolidar.  “It  is  known  that  St.  Andre, 
Maris,  Cordier,  and  one  or  two  more  re¬ 
fuse  to  listen  to  Schwartz’s  plan  to  kill 
Lejaune.” 

“Nor  are  they  deserters,”  said  Michael. 

“No — but  when  they  know  that  they  are 
to  be  killed  by  the  mutineers  if  they  don’t 
join  them,  or  to  be  killed  by  Lejaune  if 
they  do — what  then  ? . . . .  Tell  them  the 
truth — that  Lejaune  is  going  to  have  no 
survivors  of  this  mutiny — whichever  side 
they  may  be  on.  No.  He’s  going  to  have 
the  diamond  and  the  credit  and  glory  of 
suppressing  the  mutiny  and  saving  the  fort 
single-handed.  He’ll  teach  les  legionnaires 
to  mutiny!  Their  mutiny  shall  end  in 
death  for  the  lot  of  them — and  in  wealth 
and  promotion  for  Lejaune.  Lie  sees  him- 
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self  an  officer  and  a  rich  man  on  the 
strength  of  this  fine  mutiny. ..  .And  what 
happens  to  the  men  who  told  him  about 
the  diamond — the  men  who  helped  him  and 
risked  their  lives  for  him?  What,  I  ask 
you  ? . . . .  Death,  I  tell  you.  Death !  Death ! 
Death !”  he  screamed,  trembling  and 
slavering  like  a  trapped  beast. 

“And  who  did  tell  him  about  this 
wonderful  diamond?”  asked  Michael. 

“Boldini,”  replied  Bolidar.  “As  soon  as 
he  rejoined,  he  told  him  of  the  gang  of 
famous  London  jewel-thieves  who  had  fled 
from  the  English  police  to  the  Legion. 
He  and  Guantaio  and  Gotto  were  to  get 
it  and  give  it  to  Lejaune,  who  would  pro¬ 
tect  them  and  who  would  either  place  it 
and  share  with  them,  or  keep  it  until  they 
had  all  served  their  time. . .  .1  don’t  know.” 

“And  they  put  you  up  to  steal  it  in  Sidi, 
eh?”  asked  Michael.  “Why  you?” 

But  Bolidar  spurned  such  an  unworthy 
suggestion. 

“Anyhow,  we’re  getting  away  from  the 
point,”  Michael  interrupted  him.  “What’s 
to  be  done?  We’re  certainly  not  going 
to  desert.  I  wonder  if  one  could  possibly 
persuade  the  gentle  Lejaune  that  there’s 
no  such  thing  as  a  diamond  in  Zinder¬ 
neuf?” 

“What — pretend  you  hid  it  and  left  it— 
at  Sidi-bel-Abbes?”  said  Bolidar.  “That’s 
an  idea !....” 

Michael  laughed. 

“Did  you  leave  it  at  Sidi?”  asked  Boli- 
dar. 

“I  most  certainly  have  not  got  a  dia¬ 
mond  here,”  replied  Michael. 

“Do  you  swear  it  by  the  name  of  God? 
By  your  faith  in  Christ?  By  your  love 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin?  And  by  your  hope 
for  the  intercession  of  the  Holy  Saints.'” 
asked  Bolidar. 

“Not  in  the  least,”  replied  Michael.  “I 
merely  say  it.  I  have  not  got  a  diamond — 
’Word  of  an  Englishman.’” 

“It’s  a  chance,”  whispered  Bolidar. 
I’ll  tell  Lejaune  you  left  it  at  Sidi.’’ 

“Tell  him  what  you  like,”  said  Michael. 

Bolidar  pondered. 

“Huh !  Anyhow,  he’ll  make  sure  you 
haven’t  got  it,”  he  said  darkly,  and  rose  to 
his  feet.  “But  I’ll  try  it.  I’ll  try  it 
There  is  a  small  hope. . .  .I’ll  tell  you  what 
he  says,”  he  added. 

“You’ll  tell  us  something,  I’ve  no 
doubt,”  replied  Michael,  as  the  heroic 
Portuguese  took  up  his  pails  and  slunk 
off. 

*  *  * 

“Well,  my  son — a  bit  involved,  what:’ 
smiled  my  brother  as  we  were  left  iri 
solitude. 

“What  can  one  do?”  I  asked  feebly. 

“Nothing,”  replied  Michael  promptly 
and  cheerfully.  “Just  await  events  and 
do  the  straight  thing.  I’m  not  going  to 
bunk.  And  I’m  not  going  to  join  any 
beastly  conspiracy.  But  I  think  I  m  going 
to  ‘beat  Bolidar  to  the  draw,’  as  Hank  and 
Buddy  would  say — when  he  tries  to  cover 
me  with  his  rifle,” 

“In  other  words,  you're  going  to  shoot 
friend  Bolidar  before  friend  Bolidar 
shoots  you?”  I  said. 

“That’s  it,  my  son.  If  lie’s  cur  enough 
to  do  a  dirty  murder  like  that,  just  be¬ 
cause  Lejaune  tells  him  to,  he  must  take 
his  little  risks,”  replied  Michael. 

“And  if  that  happens — I  mean  if  I  sec 
him  cover  you  and  you  shoot  him  Le- 
jauneis  going  with  him.  It  is  as  much  Le- 
jaune’s  murder  as  it  is  Bolidar’s,”  I  said . 

“You’re  going  to  shoot  Lejaune,  eh. 
asked  Michael. 

“I  am,”  said  I,  “if  Bolidar  covers  you. 
Why  should  he  cover  you,  in  particular, 
out  of  a  score  or  so  of  men,  unless  he 
has  been  told  to  shoot  you?” 

“Well — we’ll  tell  Bolidar  just  what’s  go¬ 
ing  to  happen,  and  we’ll  invite  him  to  tell 
Lejaune  too.  It  would  be  fairer,  perhaps, 
said  Michael. 

“Golly,”  I  observed.  “Won’t  it  make 
the  lad  gibber!  One  more  slayer  on  his 
track !” 

“Yes,”  smiled  Michael.  “Then  hell 
know  that  if  neither  Lejaune  nor  Boldini 
nor  Schwartz  kills  him,  I  shall.  Poor 
old  Bolidar. ...” 

“What  about  poor  old  us?”  I  asked. 

( Continued  on  page  23) 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Azents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
tan  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa.  


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


"FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION” — I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  1  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIES — Puppies,  open  and  bred 
females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Irumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS— White  and  Brown 
Leghorns  12c,  Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  14c, 
White  Wyandottes  15c,  Black  Giants  18c,  As¬ 
sorted  9c.  Order  direct  from  adv.  or  send  for 
prices  and  circular.  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty, 
N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Production  bred  white  Leghorn 
baby  chicks  for  May  and  June,  Cornell  certified, 
$15.00  per  100;  Grade  “A”  $11.00  per  100  May 
11th,  $10.00  per  hundred  each  Wed.  thereafter. 
10  week  old  pullets  for  May  and  June  delivery  at 
$1.00  each.  THE  DANIELS’  POULTRY 
FARM,  So.  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 


Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES 


BARRON  WHITE  LEGHORNS  Exclusively. 
Chicks — Pullets.  We  Import  Direct  from  Eng¬ 
land.  Catalogue  Free.  BISHOP’S  POULTRY 
FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  _  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11—100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$10 — 100;  White  Rocks  $13 — 100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


BROODER  STOVE  BARGAINS— Coal  Burn- 
mg  complete  ready  to  use,  crated — 2  McKay,  2 
Blue  Hen,  2  Buckeye,  1  Magic,  4  Imperials, 
$10.00  apiece,  freight  prepaid.  PAUL  KUHL, 
Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


EGG  CASES — Wholesale  dealer  and  shipper  of 
second  hand  egg  cases.  Car  lots  a  specialty. 
LOUIS  OLOFSKY,  703  Greene  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
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en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsioT  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  .  $14 
per  100;  Wyan,dottes,  Orpingtons,  $16  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00—100. 
CLOSE'S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


LEGHORN  CHICKS  9c;  Anconas  9c;  Rocks, 
Reds  10c;  Wyandottes,  Minorcas,  Orpingtons 
11c;  Heavies  9c.  CONTINENTAL  HATCH¬ 
ERY,  York,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Cut  Prices.  Illustrated 
Booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Ivans. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS!!  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY.  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


Silos 


COLLIE  PUPPIES— The  better  sort.  Illus¬ 
trated  circular  free.  J.  BEAM  WINGER  D, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 

HANDSOME,  Intelligent  Collie  Pups.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  GLENGARRY  KENNELS, 
Farmingdale,  New  Jersey. 

COLLIES  all  ages.  Cow  Drivers.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  South  Royalton,  Vt.  


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


FOR  SALE — 34  Purebred  Holsteins,  33  fe¬ 
males  and  one  bull,  about  half  cows  in  milk,  rest 
young  stock.  Clean  test.  Sadie  Vale  Breeding, 
fe.  C.  ENDERLIN,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 


Goats 


GOOD  YOUNG  MILK  Stock  $20.  Toggenburg. 
Maltese.  Nubian.  World’s  Best  milker  for  in¬ 
valids  &  babies.  Fresh  $45  up.  GOLDSBOR- 
OUGH,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White  Pigs 
from  large  litters  and  best  blood  lines  of  breed. 
F.  B.  KIMMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


1000—10  WEEK  OLD  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
pullets,  hatched  Feb.  1,  Wyckoff  strain,  $1.00 
each.  N.  Y.  State  certified  Eggs  and  Chicks. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  F,  L.  STEWART, 
ferry,  N.  Y. 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
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SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
Vermont  Bred,  Grown,  Supervised,  and  Accredit- 

*d  Baby  Chicks,  from  vigorous  dark  high  pro¬ 

duction  stock,  same  as  produced  our  200  layers. 
Buy  Vermont  Chicks.  Circular  with  prices. 
ASCUTNEY  FARMS,  Hartland,  Vt, 


TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclus¬ 
ively.  Extra  nice,  healthy  chicks  $15  per  100. 
By  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  FEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Ducklings.  Reds,  Rocks, 
Minorcas,  Giants,  Wyandottes,  Hollywood  White 
Leghorns,  Pekin  Ducklings.  Hatches  May  11,  18, 
25.  PAUL  KUHL,  Copper  Hill,  N.  J. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $12.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$12.00;  White  Leghorns,  $10.00;  Heavy  Mixed, 
$10.00;  Light  Mixed,  $8.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc 
more;  25c  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery. 
Circular.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


JUNE  CHICKS — White  Leghorns  8c,  Barron- 
Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Penna. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  B.  Rocks  and  S.  Reds 
$12.00;  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  mixed  $10.00.  50 

and  25  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  maturity 
Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS — from  heavy  laying  strains  of 
Rocks  and  Reds  $12.00,  White  and  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns  $10.00,  Mixed  $9.00.  Prepaid.  June  prices 
$1.00  less.  Meiiiber  International  Baby  Chick 
Assn.,  SUNNYSIDE  HATCHERY,  Liverpool, 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  100.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  V. 


CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 


MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid.  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Selleis- 
ville.  Pa. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 1st  prize  win¬ 
ners  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Madison  Sq. 

Garden - Eggs  $8.00  dozen.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 


EGGS  75c,  10— $6.  (Infertiles  replaced)  From 
exceptionally  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 


TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragar.sett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  for 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 


TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 


BARRED  ROCK  Eggs,  Parks  direct,  $1.50 
per  15.  J.  M.  PARDEE,  North  Clymer,  N.  Y. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  Turkey  Eggs  from  vig¬ 
orous  free  range  stock.  Ten  eggs  $5.  MRS.  F. 
A.  MILLER,  Walton,  R.  No.  2,  N.  Y. 


EGG  PRICES  for  balance  of  May  and  June: — 
Bourbon  Red  Turkeys,  $8 — $10  dozen;  Colum¬ 
bian  Wyandotte,  $2.50—15;  $9—100.  Baby  tur¬ 
keys  $12  dozen.  Few  baby  chicks  25c  each.  MRS. 
C.  J.  DOXTATER,  Evans  Mills,  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
"WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


REAL  ESTATE 


5  ACRES — Poultry,  Fruit.  Well-Located.  Fine 
modern  9-room  house.  Good  buildings.  1000 
chickens.  Assorted  fruits.  Income  easily  $2,000. 
$9,000,  $3,000  down.  E.  WALKER,  Newfane, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Hotel  doing  ‘good  business,  good 
location.  Reason  for  selling,  poor  health.  WILL¬ 
IAM  DWIGHT,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Flat  tillable  alfalfa  farm.  123 
acres,  good  buildings,  hen  house,  ice  house, 
garage,  etc.  Barn  room  50  cows.  $1,500  cleared 
on  dairy  this  winter.  16-room  house,  steam  heat, 
equipped  for  hoarders,  located  on  south  bank  of 
Katykill,  fishing  and  bathing,  two  miles  from 
village.  Sacrifice,  price  $13,000.  BOX  7,  Pine 
Bush,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS  DELAWARE  County  Farm- 
200  acres,  50  cow  pasture,  woods,  fruit,  cuts  100 
tons  hay,  state  road,  2  villages  near,  best  mar¬ 
kets,  modern  house  near  barn,  other  buildings, 
all  painted  white,  all  improvements.  Extensive 
equipment.  45  choice  cows  producing  $8,000 
yearly.  Aged  owner  retiring.  $20,000  takes  every¬ 
thing.  Liberal  terms.  FRED  HUNT,  Unadilla, 
N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


RESPONSIBLE  MARRIED  man  for  general 
farm  work.  P.  O.  BOX  638,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  aD 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How 


i  > 


—  —  To  Spray  Apple  Trees 


By  Bay  Inman 


SPRAY  APPLE  TREES 

r.R  CODLING  -MOTH 

WITHIN  A  WEEK  AFTER.  THE 
FALL  OF  THE  PETALS' 


COMMERCIAL  LIQUID 

UME  -  SULFUR.. 

.  -  WATER 

,  ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 
POWDER- 


THE  INSECT  WONT  APPEAR 
FOR  A  MONTH  AFTER  THE 
TREF  BLOOMS-  AND  WHEN 
HE  DOES  HE’LL  TRY  TO  GET 

IN  AT  THE  BLOSSOM  END 


WHILE  THE  APPLES  ARE 
IN  THIS  POSITION 


-  BUT  IF  YOUR  TREES  WERE 

SPRAYED  BEFORE  ALL  THOSE 

UTTLE  ENDS  CLOSED  UP - . 

MR.  INSECT  WILL  GET  A  NICE* 
MQSTHFIIi.  OF  POISON 


1 


WHAT  IS  ZIS 

HERECODUN* 
MOTH", ELMER? 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS  | 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices;  we  furnish  “bank  reference;  lots  .held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

30  MILLION  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Fait  Dutch,  Succession,  Ballhead,  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  Prepaid;  Expressed  collect, 
10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  and  Earliest  of 
All,  $3.00  thousand,  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000, 
$20. CO.  Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.50.  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid;  expressed,  10,000,  $20.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  1000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt  shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Fair  isn’t 
it?  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 

LUMBER— BUILDINGMATERIALS 

DAIRYMEN^-Spring  Paint  Catalogue  Ready- 
60  Mays  to  pav — Big  savings — Send  for  it  today 
STURTZ  BROS.,  296  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Transplanted  Gold¬ 
en  Acre  Cabbage;  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Earliana, 
Bonny,  Best,  Jewel,  and  John  Baer  Tomatoes; 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  and  Chinese  Giant  Pep¬ 
pers,  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  of  all  these  plants 
at  $3.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Egg  Plant, 
Asters  and  Zinnias,  $10.00  per  1000.  Seedlings 
$5.00  per  1000.  Potted  plants  of  all  $30.00  per 
1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock— Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  Thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

STOWS  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Kit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
STOW,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

PLANTS— Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato. 
Leading  varieties,  name  choice.  Cabbage,  500 — 
$1.25;  1000 — $2.25  prepaid,  10,000— charges  col¬ 
lect — $10.00;  Golden  Acre  $2.50 — 1000;  Tomato 
500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50  prepaid,  10,000— charges 
collect— $15.00;  Potato  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50 
prepaid,  10,000 — charges  collect — $25.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

PLANTS — Improved  Baltimore  Tomato,  which 
is  early  large  red  and  heaviest  bearer  _  known. 
Roots  damp  mossed.  Also  Bermuda  Onion  and 
leading  varieties  cabbage,  600 — $1.00;  1000 — 

$1.50;  5000 — $6.25.  Mailedor  expressed.  Assort 
your  order  as  wanted.  Nice  plants.  Prompt 
shipments.  Good  condition  delivery  guaranteed. 
PROGRESS  PLANT  CO.,  Ashburn,  Georgia. 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  PLANT— 120  amp. 
hrs.,  32  volts,  new  set  of  heavy  duty  batteries, 
guaranteed  for  12  months.  Outfit  cost  $650,  good 
as  new,  will  sacrifice;  now  have  city  current. 
MAX  SKYER,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

VERMONT  SPRUCE  GUM,  fine  for  throat 
and  lung  trouble,  aids  digestion.  One  box  25c; 

3  boxes  50c.  Postpaid.  H.  W.  IIUBBELL,  West 
Hill,  Rochester,  Vermont. 

CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RABI,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato — $2.00  per  1000. 
Pepper — $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower — $3.50  per 
1000.  Egg  Plant — $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 

J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 

Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — 100  Rhode  Island  Plymouth  Rocks. 
MR.  DAVID  FRANK,  226  Franklin  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all 
leading  varieties,  500— $1.25,  1000 — $2.00,  pre¬ 
paid;  10,000  expressed  $10.00.  Sweet  potato — 
tomato  prices  free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  Plants 

$1.65  per  100  postpaid.  Plants  set  out  this 
Spring  will  bear  quantities  of  Delicious  Berries 
this  Summer  and  Fall.  BASIL  A.  PERRY, 
Georgetown,  Delaware. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  any  name  and  address  printed  on 
both,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Positively  best  value 

known.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  IIOWIE, 

Beebeplain,  Vt. 

SPECIAL — 20  Million  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.00  thousand.  Pepper,  $1.50.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  $2.00.  Prompt  shipments,  shipped  safely 
any  state.  _  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

Miscellaneous 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
80c— 100;  $4.50— thousand.  Gibson — sample,  80c 
— 100;  $5 — thousand.  Cooper,  Glenmary, 

Big  Late,  Jumbo,  $1 — 100;  $6 — thousand. 
500  of  one  variety  at  thousand  rate,  less  at  100 
rate.  Champion  (Everbearer)  3c  each;  50 — $1 ; 
100 — $1.50;  1000— $10.  Plum  Farmer  (Rasp¬ 
berry)  10c  each;  25 — $1;  100 — $2.50.  F.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  New  York. 

CALIFORNIA  RED  KIDNEY  Seed  Beans 
grown  here  one  year.  Write  for  sample  and 
price.  O.  H.  HOTCHKISS,  Castile,  N.  Y. 

SEED  BUCKWHEAT.— Canadian,  Silver 

Hull,  Purity  99%.  Germination  93%.  Change 
your  seed  and  have  better  crops,  it  pays.  Price 
$2.25  per  bu.  or  $2.15  five  btl.  or  more.  Check 
with  order.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS 

ASSN.,  Dept.  4,  Moravia,  N.  Y. 

MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE 

Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Elatdutch,  Succession,  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25; 
1000 — $2.00;  Postpaid.  10,000 — $12.50,  Express. 
Tomato  plants — Stone,  Baltimore,  Matchless, 
same  price.  Sweet  Potato  Plants — Nancy  Hall, 
Porto  Rico,  500 — $2.00;  1000— $3.50,  postpaid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Mary  Washington, 
Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred,  $7.50  thousand,  pre¬ 
paid.  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

Dahlias 

SEND  $1  for  12  Dahlia  Bulbs.  All  colors, 
labeled,  worth  $3.  BOLTS  DAHLIA  FARM, 
Stepney,  Connecticut. 

TOBACCO 

SPECIAL  PLANTING  OFFERS— No.  1—15 
Dahlias,  labeled,  no  two  alike,  regular  25c  to  50c 
values  elsewhere,  20  oxalis  and  6  gladiolus  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.75.  No.  2 — 100  Mixed  Dahlias,  many 
colors  and  varieties,  by  Express  Collect  for  $2.50. 
INo.  3 — Both  offers  by  Express  Collect  for  $3.75. 
Give  Express  Office  when  oordering.  Catalogue 
free.  MRS.  R.  B.  WITT,  Overback  Farm,  E. 
Greenbush,  N.  Y.  R.  6,  B  111. 

TOBACCO:  Manufactured  smoking  90c 

pound,  twists  90c  dozen,  cigars  $1.75  for  50c  nat¬ 
ural  leaf  5  lbs.  $1.00.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  ASSOCIATION,  West  Paducah, 
Kentucky. 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

DAHLIAS — Plant  from  now  until  July.  One 
dozen  named  my  selection,  worth  five  to  ten  dol¬ 
lars^  for  $2.50.  W.  H.  TOPPIN,  Merchantville, 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Spok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB,  160,  Hazel,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  _ 

25  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS,  and  1  Scarlet 
Wonder,  biggest  red  grown,  6  inches  across,  for 
$1.10.  L.  DEGLER,  Gladiolus  Grower,  1128 
Green  St.,  Reading,  Pa. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection;  thirty,  nearly  all  different, 
blooming  size,  with  planting  directions,  $1  post- 
„  36‘l'age  Gladiolus  Book  free. 
HOWARD  GILLE1 ,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N. 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCLIWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Plants 

BUY  DIRECT  FROM  MANUFACTURER— 
One  case  useful  dishes  not  less  than  100  pieces, 
seconds.  Contains  cups,  saucers,  various  sized 
plates,  sauce  dishes,  oatmeals,  platter,  creameb, 
sugar,  etc.  $5.50  per  case.  Same  conditions  on 
decoratiM  ware  $9.00.  Cases  unlimited.  Send 
check  or  money  order.  Mail  freight  bill  if  over 
$1.00,  we  refund  difference.  UNITED  CHINA 
COMPANY,  Department  D,  541  Atlantic  Ave., 
Boston,  Mass. 

t FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLAN  15.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry! 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin- 
rum,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
oi  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 

WOOLENS — Material  for  ladies’  wear  direct 
from  factory.  Write  for  samples  and  mention 
garment  planned.  F.  A.  PACKARD,  Box  A, 
Camden,  Me. 

Flower  plants;  Roses.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
-Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
ilant.  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
ur  cata,°Sue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
sate  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  NY 

SWITCHES — Combings  madK  up.  Booklet. 

Wearing  apparel,  wholesale  prices.  EVA  MACK, 

15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

What  Future  for  Mexican 
Farmers? 

( Continued  from  page  i) 
stopped  to  get  acquainted  and  take  some 
pictures.  The  President  of  the  coopera¬ 
tive — for  this  was  a  cooperative  group — 
climbed  on  the  bridge  rail  and  made  an 
excellent  speech  in  Spanish  interpreted 
by  our  friend  Gonzales,  in  which  he  wel¬ 
comed  us  to  see  their  farms,  pointed  out 
the  wonderful  change  in  their  condition, 
their  fine  crops  of  barley  and  wheat  nearly 
ripe  and  finished  by  calling  for  “vivas” 
for  Calles,  which  were  given  with  a  will, 
sombreros  waving  in  the  air.  Then  our 
President  Cobb  replied  briefly  with  greet¬ 
ings  from  American  farmers.  We  shook 
hands  and  had  our  pictures  taken  to¬ 
gether,  Americans  standing  by  the 
mounted  Mexicans’  horses. 

We  drove  on  through  fine  level,  irri¬ 
gated  fields  heavy  with  headed  grain,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  mounted  farmers.  Barley 
is  said  to  yield  about  30  bushels,  wheat  20 
bushels,  corn  30  bushels  shelled,  and  al¬ 
falfa  about  10  tons  per  acre  in  eight  cut¬ 
tings.  Each  man  holds  10  acres.  Some 
of  the  land  is  farmed  cooperatively  with 
machinery  owned  together,  out  each  man 
has  the  proceeds  of  his  own  land. 

Land  formerly  Held  by  Absentee 
Landlords 

This  land  up  to  five  years  previous  had 
been  held  by  the  same  Spanish  owner  for 
four  hundred  years,  it  being  one  of  the 
original  grants  from  the  King  of  Spain. 
There  were  23,000  to  30,000  acres  in  the 
property  and  during  the  whole  400  years 
it  changed  but  little.  Unwatered  and 
covered  with  cactus  and  mesquite  it  af¬ 
forded  scanty  pasture  for  cattle  in  the 
rainy  season.  It  remained  wholly  unim¬ 
proved  and  such  income  as  it  gave  went 
to  one  absentee  owner.  The  villagers  and 
scattered  peons  living  in  the  rudest  shel¬ 
ters  received  no  benefits  from  it.  Now 
2000  people  are  said  to  have  been  as¬ 
signed  land  on  this  estate,  which  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  owner  for  a  small  amount 
and  most  of  which  is  now  watered. 
Schools  are  established  and  a  prosper¬ 
ous  agricultural  community  is  in  the  mak¬ 
ing.  If  this  is  socialism,  I’m  for  it! 

Magnificent  Churches 

Churches  are  everywhere — great  formal 
formidable  piles  on  which  great  wealth 
has  been  lavished  inside  and  out.  We 
visited  dozens  of  them.  Although  foreign 
priests  are  forbidden  to  hold  services  in 
them  unless  they  register  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  the  Pope  has  said  they 
shall  not  do,  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
committees  of  laymen  and  are  open  to 
worshipers  and  to  visitors.  There  are  al¬ 
ways  from  one  or  two  to  a  score  of  people, 
mostly  women,  at  prayers  before  some  of 
the  numerous  images.  Many  of  the  wom¬ 
en  of  Mexico  wear  black  shawls,  “man¬ 
tillas”,  as  a  sign  of  mourning  for  what 
they  are  told  is  persecution  of  the  church. 

I  never  went  into  one  of  these  great 
piles  of  stone  with  their  costly  construc¬ 
tion  and  decorations  and  looked  at  the 
people  kneeling  there,  without  the  feeling 
that  folks  had  been  sacrificed  to  things — 
the  contrasts  are  so  strong. 

It  Will  Take  Time  to  Work  out 
the  Problem 

The  problem  of  real  and  complete 
separation  of  church  and  state  in  Mexico 
is  working  out  slowly.  The  time  honored 
policy  of  keeping  the  mass  of  people  In 
ignorance  to  be  led  and  governed  to  their 
own,  often  narrow  selfish  purpose,  by  the 
educated  few  is  breaking  down  also 
slowly  but  surely.  It  is  a  process  of 
education  and  will  take  at  least  a  genera¬ 
tion  to  work  out.  It  is  easy  to  see  the 
hardship  on  many  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  trained  in  ways  not  of  their  own 
choosing  and  ignorant  of  better  things, 
now  denied  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
they  have  been  taught  are  sacred  and  es¬ 
sential.  It  would  seem  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  rather  severe  and  the  church 
both  unwise  and  obstinate.  But  I  have 
abundant  confidence  that  the  present  liberal 
leadership  of  Mexico  has  both  the  ability 
and  the  good  sense  to  work  out  the 
problems. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 


((You  know  you  must  have 
a  little  fun  once  in  a  while 
and  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  fishin*  trip  to  take 
your  mind  off  everyday 
worries  and  troubles. 

(( It  is  a  lot  more  fun,  too, 
if  you  really  catch  some 
fish.  One  of  the  principal 
requirements  is  that  you 
have  a  good  rod,  free  run¬ 
ning,  easy-to-use  reel  and  a 
wide  enough  assortment  of 
tackle  so  that  you  will  be 
prepared  tq^land  the  big 
ones. 

((The  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Stores  are  “fisher¬ 
men  stores,”  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  they  sell  has  been 
mighty  carefully  selected 
so  that  you  can  make  up 
your  outfit  there  with  the 
assurance  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  dependable  in 
quality  and  moderate  in 
price. 

(( If  you  have  time  to  go 
on  long  trips,  you  will  find 
all  kinds  of  camping  sup¬ 
plies,  such  as  gasoline 
stoves,  camp  cooking  uten¬ 
sils,  cutlery  and  other  camp 
supplies  at  these  “tag” 
stores.  When  you  want  to 
talk  fishin’  see  your  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Man. 


Your  " Farm  Service”  Hardware  Men. 


American  Agriculturist,  May  21,  1927 
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Service  Bureau  A 


t=$'  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
|  and  Protection  of  A .  A,  Readers 


Book  Agents  at  Work  in  Passaic 
County,  N.  J. 

WE  have  been  informed  that  sales¬ 
men  representing  a  New  York 
book  concern  are  canvassing  in  Passaic 
County,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paterson.  Apparently  strong-arm  meth¬ 
ods  are  being  used,  at  least  according 
to  reports  we  have  received.  The  con¬ 
cern  selling  the  books  is  now  being  in¬ 
vestigated  by  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

One  complainant  states  that  he  was 
shown  the  names  of  a  number  of  pur¬ 
chasers.  However,  later  on  when  these 
people  were  asked  if  they  had  purchased 
the  books,  stated  that  they  had  not,  but 
merely  signed  their  names  to  show  that 
they  had  been  canvassed. 

Signature  is  Disclaimed 

In  another  case  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany  is  endeavoring  to  compel  the  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  basis  of  a  contract  and 
agreement,  which  it  is  said,  was  never 
signed  by  the  individual.  The  only 
signature  that  this  particular  party 
acknowledges  was  written  on  a  small 
card  on  which  there  was  no  agreement. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  set  of  books, 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  although 
some  who  have  received  them  have  ex¬ 
pressed  their  disappointment.  However, 
if  you  are  approached  by  a  salesman  and 
asked  to  sign  your  name,  do  not  do  it 
unless  you  actually  want  the  commodity 
that  is  being  sold. 

Use  Caution  in  Signing  Your 
Name 


alty  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars 
nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  is 
provided  for  a  first  violation  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  95,  above  quoted,  and 
a  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
dollars  for  the  second  and  each  subse¬ 
quent  violation. 

Guilty  Also  Liable  for  Civil  Action 

You  will  observe  that  section  39  of 
the  Farms  and  Markets  Law  provides 
for  the  recovery  of  a  penalty  for  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  section  95.  Anyone  violating 
section  95,  in  addition  to  the  penalty  in¬ 
curred,  would  be  liable  in  a  civil  action 
for  the  damages  incurred-  by  reason  of  a 
violation  of  section  95. 

It  appears  that  generally  the  owner 
of  a  dangerous  bull  or  other  dangerous 
animal,  under  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  without  regard  to  any  statute  what¬ 
ever,  is  alwaj's  required  to  use  all  neces¬ 
sary  care  and  take  all  necessary  steps 
to  prevent  such  dangerous  animal  from 
doing  damage  to  the  person  or  property 
of  another,  and  If  the  owner  of  such 
dangerous  animal  fails  to  use  necessary 
care  under  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  he  is  liable  for  any  dam¬ 
ages  done  to  the  person  or  property  of 
another  by  such  animal. 


Law  on  Closing  Road 

t  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions  about 
right  of  way.  The  D.  &  H .  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  secured  right  of  way  across  a  piece 
of  land  15x100  about  1837.  is  there  any 
way  that  the  man  who  owns  said  property 
can  by  law  close  up  the  road.  It  is  used 
every  day  for  50  years. 

'“PHIS  state  does  give  you  the  right  to 
close  up  a  road  where  it  has  not 
been  used  for  six  years.  In  this  case, 
however,  where  it  is  still  being  used 


Do  not  sign  j'our  name  in  a  book  un¬ 
less  you  know  absolutely  what  you  are 
signing  and  incidentally  make  sure  there 
is  no  carbon  paper  beneath  the  sheet  on 
which  you  are  writing.  Once  your 
name  is  on  a  contract,  the  contract  must 
be  satisfied  unless  ■  ■  — 


every  day  and  especially  where  under  a 
grant  of  a  right  of  way  the  real  inter¬ 
est  in  the  road  is  in  another  than  the 
owner  of  the  land  it  crosses,  there 
seems  to  be  no  legal  way  of  closing  up 
the  road.  If  the  road  is  only  used  by 
_  the  D.  &  H.  Canal 


you  are  willing  to  go 
to  court  to  fight  it 
and  that  means  time 
and  money. 


The  New  York 
Law  on  Rov¬ 
ing  Bulls 

What  is  the  law  that 
protects  breeders  of 
registered  cattle  when 
the  neighbor  insists  on 
turning  his  scrub  or 
grade  bull  out  when 
this  scrub  butt  can 
break  into  the  pasture 
where  the  purebred 
stock  is  grazing?  I 
have  a  neighbor  who 
insists  that  he  can 
turn  his  bull  out  until 
he  is  18  months  old. 
What  has  a  breeder  of 
registered  stock  got  to 
do  in  such  cases? 

gECTION  95  of 
the  Farms  and 
Markets  Law,  reads 
as  follows: 

.  “Sec.  95.  PROTECT¬ 
ING  THE  BREEDING 
OF  PURE  BRED 
STOCK.  It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  owning 
or  in  the  possession  of 
any  bull  of  the  age  of 
more  than  nine 
months,  any  stallion  of 
the  age  of  more  than 
eighteen  months,  or 
buck  or  boar  over  five 
months  of  age,  to  suf- 
rer  or  permit  such  ani¬ 
mal  or  animals  to  go, 
or  range,  or  run  at 
large  on  any  lands  or 
Premises  without  the 
consent  of  the  person 
entitled  to  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  such  land  or 
premises'’. 


Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  39 
of  the  Farms  and 
Markets  Law  a  pen¬ 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid  in 
April 

Total  Paid  to  Dec.  31st,  1925.  .  .$21,359.30 


Total  Paid  during  1926  .  30,994.06 

Total  Paid  to  date  during  1927  10,494.20 

Total  to  Date  . . . $62,847.56 


Details  of  Indemnities  Paid  During 
April  1927 


Company  and  they 
are  willing  to  dis¬ 
continue,  then  by 
some  private  ar¬ 
rangement  between 
yourselves  I  think 
you  might  be  able  to 
close  it  up  if  you 
wish. 


W.  W.  Jerome,  Fabius.  N.  Y . $  20.00 

Thrown  from  load  of  ice. 

William  Lewis,  Burlington,  Pa...  130.00 

Struck  by  auto. 

Mrs.  A.  Lisk,  Trumansburg,  N.Y....5.00 
Knocked  down  by  auto. 

Martin  Malnati,  Ashley  Falls, 

Mass.  Box  135  .  30.00 

Thrown  from  sled. 

G.  J.  Wheeler,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  R. 

No.  3  . 30.00 

Thrown,  from  tvagon — fractured  ribs. 

F.  D.  Follett,  Norwich,  N.  Y., 

R.  No.  4  .  65.71 

Thrown'  out  of  truck. 

L.  W.  Remsburg,  Middletown,  Md.  16.71 
Thrown  from  wagon. 

E.  J.  VanDuser,  Romulus,  N.  Y., 

R.  No.  3  . 50.Q0 

Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

F.  B.  Sheatler,  Muncy,  Pa.,  R.5. .  20.00 

Thrown  from  sled — Dislocated  elboio. 

Glenn  DeWitt,  Penn  Yan,  N,  Y.r 

R.  No.  5 .  100.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  ribs. 

A.  R.  Miller,  Towanda,  Pa.,  R  .8  13000 
Thrown  from  cutter — fractured  hip. 

L.  B.  Ort,  Kanona,  N.  Y.,  Box  It  26.00 
Auto  collision — lacerated  wrist. 

Mrs.  Florence  Searle,  Randolph, 

N.  Y .  80.00 

A u to  struck  by  train. 

John  Langlitz,"  Pine  Island,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  overturned — lacerations. 

Elmer  R.  Gibson,  Nunda,  N.  Y., 

R.  No.  3  .  20.00 

Thrown  from  wagon — injured  arm. 

S.  W.  Miller,  Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  R.2  100.00 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

J.  R.  Ketcham,  Argyle,  N.  Y .  22.86 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

Lloyd  A.  Peebles,  Lowville,  N.  Y,  120.00 
Thrown  from  sleigh — fractured  leg  . 

Anton  Ruhnau,  Waterloo,  N.  Y., 

R.  No.  3  .  40.00 

Wagon  struck  by  auto. 

L.  W.  Mead,  Yorktown  Heights, 

N.  Y . 54.28 

Thrown  from  wagon — crushed  foot. 

G.  C.  Lawrence,  Byron,  N,  Y., 

R.  No.  25  . 20.00 

Hay  load  capsized — fractured  rib. 

Joseph  Magnan-I,  Cranberry,  N.  J.  130.00 
Thrown  front  load  of  hay. 

Martin  Curtis,  Mooers,  N.  Y .  67.14 

$1,300.70 


Question  About 
Medical  League 

Have  you  any  In¬ 
formation  about  the 
American  Medical  Lib¬ 
erty  League  of  Chica¬ 
go,  HI.  These  people 
are  flooding  this  sec¬ 
tion  with  literature  on 
T.  B.  test. — Southern 
Tier. 

£~\UR  investigation 
shows  that  this 
League  is  an  Illinois 
Corporation  organiz¬ 
ed,  not  for  profit,  in 
1918.  Our  investiga¬ 
tors  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  obtain  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  officers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letterhead 
of  the  League  it  was 
organized  as  a  citi¬ 
zen’s  movement  for 
medical  liberty  on 
the  same  basis  as  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  and 
endorsing  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  aims  of 
the  Anti-Vivisection 
Societies. 

The  organization 
charges.  $5  a  year  for 
membership  includ¬ 
ing  a  subscription  to 
a  paper  published  by 


THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND 
TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 

There  are  twenty- five  Bell  Companies, 
but  there  is  but  one  Bell  System — and  but 
one  Bell  aim  and  ideal: 

A  telephone  service  for  this  nation  so 
far  as  humanly  possible  free  from  imper¬ 
fections,  errors  and  delays,  and  enabling 
anyone  anywhere  at  any  time  to  pick  up 
a  telephone  and  talk  to  anyone  else  any¬ 
where  else  in  this  country,  clearly,  quickly 
and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  - 

Walter  S.  Gifford 

President 


the  Truth-Teller  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  of 
Which  a  W.  S.  Ensign  is  said  to 
be  editor.  According  to  the  Chicago 
Better  Business  Bureau,  W.  S.  Ensign 
is  also  said  to  be  the  owner  of  the  En¬ 
sign  Remedies  Company,  a  mail  order 
medical  company  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
It  is  reported  that  their  cures  are  for 
practically  every  ailment,  from  disap¬ 
pointment  in  love  to  laziness.  The 
Bureau  writes  us  that  investigators  re¬ 
port  that  three  of  these  remedies,  when 
analyzed,  were  found  to  contain  100% 
sugar. 

It  is  said  that  the  Medical  League  is 
opposed  to  vaccination,  health  officials 
and  organized  surgery  and  medicine  in 
the  government. 


“Beau  Ge8te” 

( Continued,  from  page  20) 

“We’re  for  it,  I  should  say,”  replied 
Michael..  “Of  course,  Lejaune  won’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  wonderful  diamond  they 
are  talking  about  has  been  left  at  Sisdi,  and 
he’ll  carry  on.” 

“I’m  muddled,”  I  groaned.  “Let’s  get 
it  clear  now: 

“One:  We  tell  Schwartz  that  we  won’t 
join  his  gang.  And  that  Lejaune  knows 
all  about  his  plot. 

“Two:  Lejaune  acts  before  Schwartz 
does,  and  he  raids  the  barrack  room  the 
night  before  the  mutiny.  We  shall  eith¬ 
er  be  in  bed  as  though  mutineers,  or  we 


shall  be  prdered  to  join  the  guard  of 
loyal  men  who  are  to  arrest  the  muti¬ 
neers. 

“Three:  In  either  case,  Bolidar  is  to 
shoot  you.  But  directly  he  raises  his 
rifle  in  your  direction,  you  are  going  to 
shoot  him.  (You’ll  have  to  take  your 
rifle  to  bed  with  you  if  Lejaune  is  going 
to  pretend  that  you  are  a  mutineer.) 

“Four:  If  I  see  that  Bolidar  is  out  .0 
murder  you,  I  shall  shoot  Lejaune  my¬ 
self.  (I  shall  take  my  rifle  to  bed  too,  if 
we  are  left  with  the  mutineers.) 

“Five:  If  .  .  ” 

“Five:  The  fat  will  be  in  the  fire,  nice¬ 
ly,  then,”  interrupted  Michael.  “What 
can  we  do  but  bolt  into  the  desert  with 
the  rest,  if  you  kill  Lejaune?  You’d  be 
the  most  badly-wanted  of  all  the  badly 
wanted  mutineers,  after  that.  .  .  .  They’d 
get  us  too,  if  they  had  to  turn  out  a 
desert-column  of  all  arms.  .  . 

{To  Be  Continued') 


The  three  equally  important  steps  to 
real  economy  in  the  use  of  dairy  feeds 
and  to  consequent  economy  of  produc¬ 
tion  are:  First,  the  elimination  of 
drones  (those  cows  incapable  of  liberal 
production)  ;  Second,  the  building  up  of 
herds  which  are  capable  of  liberal  pro¬ 
duction;  and,  Third,  the  liberal  feeding 
of  these  cows.  Parsimony  and  economy 
may  be  synonymous  in  the  minds  of 
many;  but  in  dairy  feeding,  true  econ¬ 
omy  is  more  closely  related  to  liber¬ 
ality. — Ohio  Experiment  Station. 


How  one  farmer  got  clover  started — 


A  Cole  County,  Missouri,  farmer  has  a  10  acre  field 
which  would  not  grow  clover.  Acid  phosphate,  bone 
meal  and  other  fertilizers  were  tried  without  success. 
The  county  agent  was  consulted  about  the  troublesome 
field.  A  test  revealed  the  fact  that  the  land  was  sour 
and  needed  3  tons  of  crushed  limestone  per  acre.  The 
limestone  was  applied.  During  the  following  spring, 
clover  was  again  sown  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  excel¬ 
lent  crop  resulted. 


What  fertilizers  tell  you  about  buying  oil 


Bone  meal  or  acid  phosphate  may  be  sufficient  treat¬ 
ment  on  one  field  but  not  on  another.  Soil  conditions 
vary  widely.  Engines  vary  widely,  too.  They  vary  in 
design,  in  lubricating  systems  and  in  other  important 
factors  affecting  lubrication.  Don’t  grope  in  the  dark 
after  the  correct  grade  of  oil.  Take  advantage  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  42.  Mobiloil  engineers,  just  as 
you  take  advantage  of  the  advice  of  your  county  agent. 
By  following  the  Mobiloil  Chart  you  obtain  an  en¬ 
gineering  margin  of  safety  in  lubrication. 


2  drops  of  oil . . . 


versus 


3  drops 


THE  correct  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
for  engine  lubrication  of  prominent  pas. 
senger  cars  are  specified  below. 

The  grades  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil,  indicated 
below,  are  Mobiloil  “E,”  Mobiloil  Arctic 
(“Arc”).  Mobiloil  “A,"  Mobiloil  “BB,"  and 
Mobiloil  “B.“ 

Follow  winter  recommendations  when  tem* 
pei  atures  from  3  2°  F  (freezing)  to  o*  F  (zero') 
prevail.  Below  zero  use  Gargoyle  Mobiloil 
Arctic  (except  Ford  Cars,  use  Gargoyle  Mo* 
biloil  “E”). 

If  your  car  is  not  fisted  Below  see  any  Mobiloil 
dealer  for  the  comp.ete  Chart.  It  recommends  the 
correct  grades  for  all  cars,  trucks  and  tractors. 


i 

NAMES  OF 
passenger 

cars 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924  l 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

Winter 

Summer 

O 

c 

£  .. 

Buick . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  I 

Cadillac .  .... 

BB 

Arc. 

BB 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.  1 

A 

A 

...I 

44  other  mods. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  1 

Ct'cvrolet . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc.) 

A 

A 

A 

Arc 

<8 

“  other  mods. 

A 

A 

'to 1 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  |1 

Dodge  Brothers ,  . 

A 

Are. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc.] 

Ford . . 

E 

K 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E 

E  1 

Franklin ........ 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

BB 

Hupmobilc.  ..... 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc.  J 

A 

A 

Arc. 

A 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

“  8........ 

A 

A 

A 

Arc. 

j 

Lincoln.. . . . .  t, . 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A  | 

Moon . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Art. 

Nash . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc . 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Oakland . . . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

AfC. 

LMdsmobilc . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Overland. ... _ 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

Packard  6 ...... . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Ai 

|  “  8 ...... . 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

gF.fige . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc 

Arc.; 

BPierce-Arrow. .... 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

CStar . 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

Arc 

Arc.1 : 

Willys-Knight  4. . 

V.  .  . 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc. 

B 

Arc 

“  “6.. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

A 

Arc. 

— 

bk 

Mobiloil 

Make  tb*>  chart  your  guide 


z  drops  of  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  cost  less  than  3  drops  of  ordi¬ 
nary  oil.  And  z  drops  of  Mobiloil  frequently  lubricate 
longer  than  3  drops  of  ordinary  oil.  This  brings  the  bill  of 
Mobiloil  well  below  the  bill  for  oils  selling  for  less  per  gallon. 

And  other  savings  usually  follow  the  use  of  Mobiloil — 
marked  reductions  in  carbon  deposits,  in  overheating,  in 
break-downs,  and  in  repairs.  Mobiloil  has  an  extra  margin 
of  safety  to  meet  every  engine  need.  By  supplying  the  most 
economical  lubrication,  Mobiloil  has  become  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  oil  onjarms  today. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  most  economical  and  efficient 
lubrication,  you  will  be  interested  in  talking  with  the 
Mobiloil  dealer.  He  has  the  complete  Mobiloil  Chart.  And 
he  can  supply  you  with  the  correct  grade  of  Mobiloil  for 
your  car,  your  truck  and  your  tractor.  You  will  find 
Mobiloil  well  worth  a  special  trip  to  town,  if  necessary. 
Take  advantage  of  the  substantial  saving  on  barrel  and 
half-barrel  orders  of  Mobiloil. 


\T\  r'TTTTft/f  A  T  T  A  A  IVyf  D  A  \TV  MAIM  MANCHES{  Chicago  ‘Philadelphia,  Poston,  Puffatoj 

V  XKV*  U  vJ  IV JL  vJ  JLL#  V*-*  JL  ▼  JL  JL X  ‘Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  >dftCinneapolis,  JZouis,  Tfynsas  (sdy,  Dallas 

Other  branches  and  distributing  warehouses  throughout  the  country 


Founded  in  1842 


MAY  28,  1927 


ON  DAY,  MAY  30, 


is  Decoration  Day. 


To  the  great  majority  Decoration  Day  is  just 
another  holiday,  but  to  some  it  brings  mellou)  childhood  memories  of  bends  and  waving 
and  a  long  procession  of  blue-coated  farmer  men  who  had  left  their  spring  planting  for 
I  to  honor  the  memory  of  comrades  asleep  in  the  village  cemetery  or  on  the  battlefields  of 
^  the  South.  Today  nearly  all  of  those  who  marched  have  joined 

ranks  of  those  they  honored,  so  the  responsibility  devolves  on 
8  *  v*  Us  *°  heep  the  soldiers  memory  green  and  to  maintain  un- 


;  V;: 


i-V<  V 


564  (2) 

Facts  for  the  woman 
who  keeps  poultry 


in  good  condition 
lay  all  Summer 


OFTEN  flocks  are  culled  in  early  summer,  which 
might  be  kept  laying  through  the  summer  and 
even  early  fall  if  they  were  given  the  proper  feed  to 
keep  them  in  good  physical  condition  as  they  go 
into  the  hot  summer  months 

Feed  G.  L.  F.  LAYING  MASH  WITH  MEAT 
SCRAP  now  to  get  your  birds  in  trim  and  maintain 
egg  production  during  June,  July,  August,  and  Sept¬ 
ember.  The  birds  need  mash  even  on  good  range. 
And  they  need  more  than  at  other  seasons.  (You  can 
getthe  hens  to  eat  more  mash  by  reducing  the  scratch 
and  also  by  feeding  a  moist  mash  once  a  day.) 

G.L.F.  LAYING  MASH  WITH  MEAT  SCRAP 
is  mixed  on  a  formula  recommended  by  the  College 
Poultry  Feed  Conference  Board.  Fresh,  wholesome 
ingredients — particularly  important  in  the  summer 
• — are  the  only  kinds  that  ever  gain  admittance  to  a 
G.L.F.  feed. 
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The  Apple  Bloom  is  Heavy 
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A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Falk 

T  has  been  an  un-  gy  q  BURRITT  teer  clover-  The  farm 

usually  forward  bureaus  alfalfa  cam- 


M.  C  Burritt. 


spring  and  farm  work  is  well  advanced 
up  here  in  Western  New  York  on  May 
14.  We  have  said  so  many  bad  things 
about  the  weather  in  the  past  that  it  is 
only  fair  and  right  to 
the  weather  man  now 
to  say  that  for  moder- 
a  t  e  temperatures 
without  extremes,  for 
equitable  well  timed 
-  rainfall  and  gentle 
breezes  his  job  for 
the  last  month  would 
be  hard  to  beat.  If 
Florida,  Texas  or  Cal¬ 
ifornia  had  such 
weather  they  would 
be  boasting  about  it 
all  over  the  world.  We  accept  it  as  a 
matter  of  course'  but  with  gratitude. 
The  past  week  however,  has  been 
cloudy  and  rainy  without  much  actual 
rainfall. 

Spring  Plowing  About  Finished 

As  a  consequence  of  favorable  weath¬ 
er  and  industry  on  the  part  of  the  good 
farmers  who  live  in  this  favored  but 
somewhat  unappreciated  region,  there  is 
more  plowing  done  at  this  time  than 
1  have  seen  in  several  years.  Some  un¬ 
usually  industrious  farmers  have  all 
their  spring  plowing  done  already. 
Practically  all  the  oats  and  barley  have 
been  sown  and  most  fields  are  up.  We 
sowed  our  oats  on  April  19-20  this  year; 
last  year  the  date  was  May  10-11.  Much 
corn  ground  is  nearly  ready.  The  first 
and  second  apple  sprays  are  on.  The 
orchards  are  pretty  well  cultivated  as 
they  ought  to  be  at  least  two  or  three 
weeks  before  bloom  if  the  maximum  ef¬ 
fects  of  cultivation  in  freeing  nitrates 
for  use  of  the  trees  in  setting  fruit  is 
to  be  secured. 

Meadows  and  pastures  are  very  good 
this  spring.'  They  went  into  the  win¬ 
ter  in  excellent  shape  on  account  of  the 
reavy  rainfall  at  the  end  of  last  season. 
Clover  and  alfalfa  look  especially  well 
where  they  have  survived  winter  killing 
which  was  bad  in  the  low,  poorly  drain¬ 
ed  spots.  The  too  wet  fall  seems- to 
lave  brought  in  a  good  deal  of  volun- 


paign  in  this  county  has  stimulated  the 
testing  of  soils  for  lime  requirements 
and  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  lime 
has  been  brought  in  and  used  this 
spring.  Wheat  came  through  the  win¬ 
ter  pretty  well  on  the  whole  although 
there  are  a  number  of  ragged  spots  to 
be  seen  where  too  much  water  and  ice 
have  killed  it  out.  It  is  growing  apace 
now. 

Less  Spraying  Done 

Today,  May  14,  sweet  cherries  have 
dropped  their  petals  and  Kieffer  pears 
are  fast  losing  theirs.  Bartletts  are  in 
full  bloom.  All  are  carrying  a  very 
heavy  blossom.  Apples  are  just  coming 
into  bloom.  Dutchess  and  Twenty 
Ounce  being  pretty  well  out,  while  Spys 
are  just  coming  out  of  the  pink  bud 
stage.  The  pre-blossom  spraj'  has  been 
finished,  although  it  was  a  hard  week 
with  adverse  winds  and  many  rainy  per¬ 
iods.  Reports  of  freezing  injury  in  the 
Northwest,  the  extent  of  which  is 
doubtful,  and  which  will  probably  not 
affect  the  total  crop  materially  have 
stimualtcd  our  growers  and  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  many  more  will  apply 
this  second  spray  than  did  the  delayed 
dormant  of  which  there  was  more  than 
usual  neglect.  This  neglect  is  verified 
by  lower  sales  of  spray  material.  This 
is  probably  a  result  of  discouragement 
over  low  prices  of  apples  and  was  in¬ 
tended  as  an  economy  measure,  which 
it  may  not  be.  Many  will  try  to  make 
up  for  it  yet.  The  past  week  has  not 
encouraged  spraying  because  of  unfav¬ 
orable  weather,  although  there  is  the 
more  need  of  it  on  that  account. 

Having  spent  practically  the  whole 
week  atop  the  spray  tank  and  having 
consequently  looked  over  everyone  of 
many  hundred  apple  trees  from  both 
sides  I  am  in  a  position  to  report  on 
the  prospective  apple  crop.  While  one 
orchard  of  course  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story,  some  checking  with  other 
growers  convinces  me  that  what  I  have 
seen  this  week  is  more  or  less  typical 
of  the  region. 

( Continued  on  page  12) 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 


ECAUSE  of  the  growing  interest  that 
people  have  in  acquiring  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  decided  to  conduct  regularly 
for  cash  prizes  a  weekly  question  and 
answer  contest.  Each  week  we  will  ask 
ten  questions,  the  answers  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  the  most  accurate 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  will  award 
each  week  prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and  $1.  The 
conditions  are  very  simple. 

1 —  You  must  state  the  page  and  the  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  in  which  you 
found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3 —  Answers  will  be  judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

4 —  If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
each. 

5 —  Each  contest  will  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  in  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
in  the  third  issue  following  the  date  in 
which  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  May  28  must  be  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
June  4.  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  June  18. 

6 —  The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  award¬ 
ed  second  or  third  prize. 

Here  are  the  third  set  of  questions. 
Remember  thatvthe  answers  can  be  found 
in  recent  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  and  you  must  state  the  answer 


briefly  together  with  the  date  of  issue  and 
page  where  you  found  the  answers. 

1 —  State  briefly  and  in  your  own  langu¬ 
age  the  New  York  law’  on  roving  bulls. 

2 —  Name  five  milking  machines  ad¬ 
vertised  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  Name  one  claim  made 
for  each.  Don’t  forget  to  give  date 
of  issue  and  page  where  each  advertise¬ 
ment  is  found. 

3 —  Name  the  ingredients  and  the  right 
proportions  of  each  for  lime  sulphur  solu¬ 
tion.  What  is  the  chief  pest  this  solution 
is  used  to  control? 

4 —  Why  is  a  “cheap”  paint  not  advis¬ 
able?  Give  name  of  paint  manufacturer 
so  stating. 

5 —  Give  name  and  location  of  a  trout 
breeding  station  just  acquired  by  New 
York  State.  How  many  trout  will  be 
reared  here  each  year? 

6—  What  was  the  average  price  per 
animal  at  a  recent  large  Guernsey  sale. 
Who  gave  the  sale  and  where? 

7 —  What  is  the  new  plan  of  New  lork 
State  for  assessing  property?  According 
to  this  plan  how  are  the  new  values  for 
assessing  purposes  arrived  at? 

8 —  What  is  the  May  1st  forecast  in 
bushels  of  the  national  wheat  crop ?  '-Ji 
this,  how  many  bushels  will  New  lork 
raise? 

9 —  What  percentage  of  rural  people  m 

New  York  are  over  45  years  of  age?  How 
does  this  compare  with  city  people?  i'aIT!e 
two  diseases  that  are  on  the  increase  m 
rural  districts.  #  •  1 

10 —  How  many  fairs  receiving  state  a 

were  there  in  1926  in  New  York?  Ana 
was  the  total  state  aid  ?  State  tnre 
definite  suggestions  for  improving  locai 
fairs.  J 
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Replacing  The  Cow  That  Reacts 

A  Problem  of  the  Dairyman  Whose  Herd  Has  Been  Tested 
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WHERE  can  dairymen  find  tested  cows 
to  replace  reactors  that  are  removed 
as  a  result  of  accredited  herd  work? 
Judging  from  letters  we  receive  this 
problem  is  confronting  every  locality  where  test¬ 
ing  is  being  done  at  the  present  time.  There  is 
a  shortage  of  cows  in  the  East  and  this  shortage 
is  greater  among  tested  animals.  With  Ac¬ 
credited  herd  work  making  progress  as  it  is  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  shortage  will 
continue  for  two  or  three  years  at  least. 

Under  the  present  plan  where  whole  townships 
are  tested  at  once,  there  is  not  much  possibility 
of  buying  tested  replacements  from  ones  neigh¬ 
bors.  There  are  in  New  York  State  several 
counties  were  tuberculosis  eradication  work  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  time  and  where  all  the 
cattle  have  been  tested,  at  least  once.  These 
counties  are  as  follows :  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren, 
Hamilton,  Greene,  Tompkins,  Yates,  Schuyler, 
Chemung,  Steuben,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Oswego,  Monroe,  Wyoming, 
and  nearly  all  of  Genesee  and  Liv¬ 
ingston. 

In-  Pennsylvania,  McKean  County, 
bordering  on  New  York  is  accredited 
while  Potter  County  has  been  tested 
and  will  no  doubt  qualify  as  an  ac¬ 
credited  county  this  year.  A 
large  number  of  herds  are  tested  in 
all  the  border  counties  Erie,  Warren, 

Tioga,  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  and 
Wayne.  Information  about  cattle  for 
sale  in  these  counties  can  be  secured 
by  writing  teg  the  county  agricultural 


sylvania.  We  suggest  that  information  about 
tested  cattle  for  sale  in  the  above  mentioned  states 
can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Division  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  addresses  are  as  follows :  Augusta, 
Maine;  .  Lansing,  Michigan;  Concord,  New 
Hampshire;  Montpelier,  Vermont;  Indianapolis, 
Indiana Columbus,  Ohio;  De  Moines,  Iowa;  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota. 

Where  the  purchase  of  cows  to  replace  re¬ 
actors  seems  necessary  it  is  important  that  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  care  be  taken  in  buy¬ 
ing  them.  A  recent  case  which  came  to  our  at¬ 
tention  is  more  than  usually  severe.  This  dairy¬ 
man  tested  his  herd  and  lost  a  rather  heavy  per¬ 
centage  of  his  cows.  Tested  animals  were  scarce 
and  he  .went  to  a  ratheUnoted  herd  and  paid  a 
high  price  for  some  purebred  animals  to  add  to 
his  herd.  He  naturally  was  greatly  disappointed 
and  suffered  a  considerable  loss  when  a  number 
of  these  cows  reacted  on  the  next  test.  The 


agents. 


Cattle  are  also  being  brought  in 
from  a  number  of  different  states 
principally  from  Maine,  Ne*v  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Vermont,  Minnesota,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Iowa  and  Penn- 


“We  h 
he  took  in 


agetUnVit ’»a'k  W'th  3  ma"  Wh°  0Wns  3  C,e3n  herd  who  re9rets  the  losses 


first  thought  might  be  that  the  animals  were 
tubercular  when  purchased.  However  it  would 
seem  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  or  two 
tubercular  animals  were  left  in  the  herd  and  that 
they  infected  the  purchased  cows.  It  is  no 
secret  that  there  are  very  few  herds  which  get  an 
absolutely  clean  test  on  the  second  test  even 
though  no  animals  are  added  to  the  herd.  There 
is  a  possibility  that  some  animal  may  have  such 
a  generalized  case  that  she  fails  to  react.  In  the 
case  mentioned  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have 
been  much  better  either  to  have  managed  with  a 
smaller  herd  until  the  retest,  or  at  least  to  have 
purchased  tested  grade  animals  that  would  not 
have  cost  the  dairyman  so  heavily. 

Although  we  believe  that  the  average  cattle 
dealer  is  as  honest  as  the  average  man  in  any 
business,  we  feel  that  the  dairyman  should  ex¬ 
ercise  extra  care  in  buying  replacements  from 
dealers.  It  appears  that  many  dealers  are  not 
sympathetic  to  the  test  and  that  they  do  not  al¬ 
ways  exercise  the  caution  necessary 
to  protect  their  customers.  There 
are  at  least  two  chances  for  trouble 
in  buying  from  dealers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  farmer  may 
test  his  herd  and  may  find  such  a  high 
percentage  of  reactors  that  he  pre¬ 
fers  to  sell  the  remainder  of  his  herd 
and  start  over  again.  Yet  these  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  tested  may  be  sold  by  a 
dealer  and  it  is  legitimate  or  at  least 
legal  that  he  resell  them  as  tested 
animals,  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that 
some  of  them  will  react  to  a  retest. 
A  dairyman  who  adds  animals  of  this 
sort  and  who  loses  them  is  naturally 
disappointed,  and  is__quite  likely  to 
direct  his  resentment  toward  the  ac¬ 
credited  herd  plan.  ^ 

( Continued  on  page  y) 


Why  These  Farmers  Are  Successful 

They  Plan  Ahead,  Study  Their  Business,  Are  Optimistic  and  Work  Hard 


DURING  the  past  year  I  have  had  some 
very  interesting  experiences  in  travelling 
in  various  counties  in  New  York,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  to  secure  stories  which  have  been  appearing 
for  some  time  in  American  Agriculturist 
about  successful  farmers.  When  I  first  started 
out  on  these  trips  I  decided  as  I  went  from  one 
farm  to  another  I  would  try  to 
find  out  some  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  which  the  successful  farmers 
I  should  visit  would  have  in  com¬ 
mon.  After  talking  with  some  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  probably 
there  is  no  single  definition  of  a 
successful  farmer  and  yet  from 
what  these  men  have  told  me,  I 


By  H.  L.  COSLINE 

Assistant  Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


It  is  generally  recognized  that  farming  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  what  they  should  be  and  yet  I 
wonder  whether  there  is  more  pessimism  now 
than  there  was  in  the  more  profitable  years.  One 
thing  is  sure  and  that  is  that  youth  is  impression¬ 
able.  Not  all  of  the  men  I  have  visited  have 
sons  and  yet  in  the  cases  of  several  the  son  was 


entire  type  of  farming  from  tobacco  farming  to  a 
farm  which  is  specializing  in  potatoes.  Still  an¬ 
other  example  is  that  of  Mr.  Escott,  Tioga 
County,  Pa.,  who  became  convinced  that  if  he 
wished  to  make  any  money  in  producing  milk 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  secure  cows 
which  had  a  higher  production  and  set  out  in  a 
very  thorough  way  to  get  these  animals.  These 
men  and  others  I  might  mention  have  not  been 
content  to  accept  the  situation  as  they  found  it  and 


-  _  - imo  - -  1UUUU  U  aUU. 

either  working  with  his  father  or  planning  to  do  to  blame  the  tariff,  the  political  administration  or 
So  SOOI1,  To  A  - - 1  £ - j  T  *  11  r  ^  •  •« 


bad  times  in  general  for  their  lack  of  profits,  but 
by  using  foresight  looked  ahead  to  conditions  as 
they  would  be  in  a  few  years  and  they  were  able 
to  plan  their  work  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
returns  from  farming  were  very  greatly  increased^ 


L.  Coslink 


Are  Long  Hours  Necessary? 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  these  men  are  all  hard 
workers,  in  fact  there  are  many  evidences  that 
such  is  the  case.  It  might  be  expected  that  this 


Boys  Stay  on  Successful  Farms 

How  can  a  man  who  is  always  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  his  own  business  expect 
that  his  impressionable  son  will  become  in- 

- - - - ^  teresfed  in  farming?  Perhaps  this  man  will  say 

have  arrived  at  certain  generali-  he  prefers  his  son  to  select  some  more  paying 
zations  which  may  prove  interest-  -vocation.  We  do  not  offer  any  theories  on  this 

ing.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  situation,  but  merely  submit  to  you  that  a  bov  C11„i,  t*  •  i  *.  t,  '  ,  , 

attempt  was  made  in  any  case  to  select  the  best  on  any  of  the  farms  I  have  visited  is  far  better  m  '  ^ jnight  be  expected  that  this 

farmer  in  the  county.  We  doubt  if  this  could  be  off  than  he  would  be  in  the  city.  Many  farms  hd  farmer Un  tW  "  T UTllT  °f 

done  as  every  county  has  many  farmers  who  have  °f  course,  are  not  as  successful  as  these  farms'  'i  „  Tc,  -  e  *  T  not  Jf;I;  |  s^,cl'  ls  f*le 

been  successful  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word,  but  to  stories  about  them  show  that  “it  can  be  who  have  workedT^t  as 

Je  man  who  is  making  money  to  be  an  optimist”.  chow  of  Livingston  County,  who  moved  to  a  new  bv  6  oVWk  Twl  /  1  ®  fth  ithe  fan?  work 

And  this  is  true.  However  there  was  a  time  in  locality  and  bought  a  farm  which  was  not  par-  ^is  not  hard  work  fu  /  f 

he  careers  of  each  of  these  men  when  the  ques-  ticularly  highly  valued  in  the  community.  He  m  V  w  S° 

on  of  their  success  was  a  debatable  one,  in  fact  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  he  was  securing  have  visited  We  f  l  t  he  ™en  1 

complete  failure  of  several  of  them  was  pre-  before  he  moved,  but  instead  of  laying  these  re  °f  ^ 

fhefed  by  their  acquaintances.  I  have  a  strong  sults  to  chance  or  fate  he  analyzed  the  situation  wr  -n-l  ,  i  ■  A  ^  eslt  tecl  111  an  enthusiasm  in 

Personal  belief  that  these  farmers,  now  recognized  and  decided  to  change  his  location  with  very  satis-  w;th  pL*r  JL1!?  beeps  them  young  and  Satisfied 

successful,  were  optimists  during  their  early  factory  results.  Another  example  of  this  which  >  •eVefnf.though  tbe  ™™al  lab?r 

ggles  just  as  they  are  now  and  that  this  13  SOmewllat  si”ila<b  is  that  of  Mr.  Grant  of  fair  to  state,  however,' ^SfiheUenl' visiteddS 


j  J  emu.  mat  lino  mat  ui  LVii.  VjtIcIIIl  OI 

Umnsm  was  a  help  to  them  in  their  business.  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  who  changed  his 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

These  heroes  are  dead.  They  died  for  liberty — 
they  died  for  us.  They  arc  at  rest.  They  sleep 
in  the  land  they  made  free,  under  the  flag  they 
rendered  stainless,  under  the  solemn  pines,  the 
sad  hemlocks,  the  tearful  willows,  the  embracing 
vines.  They  sleep  beneath  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds,  careless  alike  of  sunshine  or  storm,  each 
in  the  windowless  palace  of  rest.  Earth  may  run 
red  with  other  wars — they  are  at  peace.  In  the 
midst  of  battles,  in  the  roar  of  conflict,  they  found 
the  serenity  of  death. 

— Ingersoll,  “Memorial  Day  Vision” 

4c  *  * 

OUR  good  friend,  John  F.  Case,  Editor  of  the 
Missouri  Ruralist,  a  Standard  Farm  Paper, 
writes  of  the  terrible  conditions  in  his  state  of 
Missouri  caused  by  the  bad  weather  and  the 
floods.  Perhaps  we  can  get  a  better  idea  of  what 
hundred  of  thousands  of  farmers  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  are  suffering  this  spring  from  the 
floods  and  the  weather  by  reading  this  part  of 
Mr.  Case’s  letter : 

“We  have  been  having  a  terrible  spring  here  with 
rain  and  cold  weather  for  weeks.  While  we  have  not 
been  affected  locally  by  floods,  hundreds  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  not  more  than  thirty  miles 
away,  both  along  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  and 
almost  all  of  the  Southeast  Missouri  is  under  water. 
It  is  a  hard  blow  to  the  state  as  well  as  individuals  and 
affects  a  state  farm  paper  in  the  end.  Here  we  are  fully 
a  month  late  with  farm  work  and  have  not  even  sowed 
bats  which  normally  comes  the  first  week  in  March.  ’ 

$  4  4 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  facts  found  from 
a  questionnaire  ta  thousands  of  New  York 
milk  producers  by  the  Milk  Producers  Program 
Committee  was  that  the  replies  indicate  that  pro¬ 
ducers  are  pretty  much  all  thinking  alike  on  the 
fundamental  and  important  principles  concerning 
the  marketing  of  milk,  and  89  per  cent  of  them — 
110  matter  to  what  organization  they  at  present 
belong— believe  that  the  milk  in  the  New  York 
milk  shed  should  be  sold  through  one  farmers’ 


could  be  found  to  stabilize  the  dollar  so  that  its 
buying  power  would  always  be  about  the  same,  it 
would  very  nearly  do  away  with  financial  panics 
and  farmers  would  never  have  to  undergo  again 
the  depression  that  they  have  been  through  in 
the  last  five  years.  The  value  of  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  is  always  the  same  but  the  value  of  the 
money  used  to  buy  the  potatoes  changes.  What 
would  you  think  of  a  yard  stick  that  was  36  inches 
long  one  year  and  only  21  inches  long  the  next? 

*  *  * 

THE  American  Institute  of  Cooperation  will  be 
held  at  the  Northwestern  University  in  Chi- 
cage  from  June  20  to  July  16  of  this  year.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  most  of  the  organizations  attend  this 
institute,  exchange  information,  and  make  a  real 
study  for  weeks  of  the  whole  cooperative  situa¬ 
tion.  This  institute  is  probably  doing  more  than 
any  other  factor  to  lay  the  foundations  for  good 
business  methods  in  farmers’  cooperative  organ¬ 
izations. 

4=  *  * 

A  SCOTCH  farmer  had  agreed  to  deliver  20 
hens  to  the  local  market.  Only  19,  hbwever, 
were  sent,  and  it  was  almost  evening  before  the 
20th  bird  was  brought  in  by  the  farmer. 

“Man,”  said  the  butcher,,  “you’re  late  with  this 
one !” 

“Aye,”  agreed  the  other,  “but,  ye  see,  she  didna’ 
lay  until  this  afternoon.” 

*1*  *1*  ^ 

THE  apple  is  still  King  of  Fruits  in  Ohio  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  made  by  the  Ohio  State 
University,  the  greatly  increased  consumption  of 
other  fruits  has  not  yet  stolen  King  apple’s  pop¬ 
ularity,  judging  from  the  records  for  the  past 
three  years  from  Ohio’s  four  largest  cities; 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Columbus  and  Toledo. 
Apples  lead,  oranges  come  next,  grapes  third  and 
peaches  fourth. 

*  4=  * 

THE  De  Laval  Monthly  says  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  cow  chewing  her  cud  and  a 
flapper  chewing  her  gum  is  that  a  cow  always 
looks  as  if  she  were  thinking. 

4«  4=  * 

ROGER  BABSON,  the  noted  statistician,  says 
that  the  percentage  of  net  profits  paid  out  in 
taxes  by  the  great  occupations  is  83  per  cent  by 
agriculture,  60  per  cent  by  mining,  36  per  cent 
by  transportation,  32  per  cent  by  construction, 
31  per  cent  by  insurance  and  banking,  27  per  cent 
by  trade  and  24  per  cent  by  manufacturing. 


rural  schools.  In  fact,  in  many  communities 
there  are  splendid  parent-teachers’  organizations 
that  are  doing  much  to  bring  the  schools  closer 
to  the  people  and  to  bring  about  better  under¬ 
standing  between  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and 
those  who  are  charged  with  the  actual  school 
work.  But  such  organizations,  to  be  of  any 
service  whatever,  must  be  constructive,  with 
leaders  who  can  work  with  others,  and  if  such 
associations  have  any  hope  of  obtaining  any  worth 
while  legislation  at  Albany,  they  certainly  must  be 
led  by  men  who  can  keep  the  respect  of  the 
leaders  in  the  Legislature  and  who  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  to  offer  besides  carping  and 
destructive  criticism. 


What  Is  Your  Problem? 

DURING  the  course  of  a  year  we  get  letters 
from  our  readers  asking  questions  about 
every  imaginable  part  of  the  farm  business.  We 
must  confess  that  we  are  not  able  to  answer  them 
all  but  we  usually  find  someone  who  can  answer 
those  that  puzzle  us. 

Quite  often  a  subscriber  sends  an  apology  along 
with  the  question  as  though  he  thought  we  were 
too  busy  to  bother  with  his  problems.  You 
should  feel  that  you  are  doing  us  a  favor  when 
you  write  for  information.  It  is  our  aim  to  serve 
you  in  all  possible  ways.  Your  problems  are  the 
problems  of  your  neighbor  and  when  you  give  us 
the  privilege  of  helping  solve  them  you  help  us 
to  publish  a  farm  paper  that  is  more  valuable  to 
our  readers. 

We  hope  that  a  continually  increasing  number 
of  the  A. A.  family  will  call  on  11s  for  help. 


organization. 


* 


IN  the  vaults  of  the  government  Assay  Office' 
in  New  York  City  there  are  4,000  tons,  or 
over  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  gold  which  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  steadily  since  the  war  from  European 
payments  for  American  goods.  It  continues  to 
pile  up  faster  than  it  can  be  re-distributed  into 
trade  balances.  Gold  is  cheap.  That  means  high 
twices  and  an  unstable  market.  If  some  way 


Keep  Your  Money 

I  am  sending  you  some  papers  that  I  would  like 
your  advice  about  as  I  do  not  understand  them.  W. 
E.  B.,  New  York. 

THE  papers  enclosed  were  circular  letters 
from  the  officers  of  the  so-called  Rural 
School  Improvement  Society,  begging  money  from 
individuals  and  small  school  districts  in  the  state. 
As  we  have  seen  several  sets  of  these  it  seems 
that  the  state  has  been  quite  generally  flooded 
with  this  begging  propaganda.  Of  all  the  colossal 
“nerve”,  these  gentlemen  take  the  prize.  Last 
year  they  sent  out  a  similar  appeal  just  before  the 
annual  school  meetings  in  the  rural  school  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  because  they  wrote  a  plausible  appeal 
many  districts  appropriated  money  and  sent  it  to 
these  men.  As  soon  as  we  learned  of  it,  we  ex¬ 
posed  it,  pointing  out  that  such  appropriations 
were  illegal  and  at  the  same  time  we  called  upon 
the  officers  of  this  “society”  for  an  accounting 
of  all  the  large  sums  which  they  had  received  from 
individuals  and  taxpaying^  districts  911  the  State. 
These  men  answered  with  loud  denials  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  they  had  never  received  any  salaries  and 
with  other  protestations  BUT  IF  THERE  HAS 
EVER  BEEN  ANY  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTING 
OF  THE  TAXPAYERS’  MONEY  WHICH 
THESE  MEN  RECEIVED  AND  SPENT,  WE 
HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  IT. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  illegal  feature,  the  appeal 
to  the  districts  this  year  is  made  indirectly. 

There  may  be  possibilities  for  service  for  a 
real  organization  of  farm  people  interested  in  the 


Why  Not  Raise  Farmers  Wages  Also? 

TPIE  great  trouble  with  agriculture  of  course 
is  the  difference  between  what  the  farmers 
receive  for  their  work  and  what  workers  in  other 
industries  receive.  In  the  Jast  few  years  there 
have  been  several  wage  advances  to  different 
classes  of  railroad  employees.  Within  a  few  weeks 
another  advance  of  six  per  cent  has  been  granted 
to  railroad  clerks  and  freight  handlers  on  the 
Eastern  lines.  Everyone  of  these  increases  fur¬ 
ther  enlarges  the  spread  between  city  and  country 
workers. 

In  commenting  on  this  situation,  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  well  says:  “Ibis  dis¬ 
parity  of  treatment  to  equally  deserving  groups 
of  workers  is  unfair  and  uneconomic.  It  is  a 
menace  to  the  national  prosperity  and  needs 
adjustment.” 

Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

AN  American  tourist  of  the  bounder  and 
boaster  type,  who  had  never  been  in  Ire¬ 
land  before,  was  driving  on  a  jaunting-car  along 
an  Irish  road  and  saw  a  farmer  at  a  gate. 
“Stop,  driver,”  said  he,  “till  I  get  some  inn 

out  of  this  peasant.” 

He  dismounted  and  saluted  the  farmer. 
talked  about  the  weather  and  the  crops,  and  then 
he  asked  the  farmer  if  he  kept  hens.  “We  do, 

Sciicl  * 

“How  many  eggs  does  each  hen  lay  in  the 

week?”  asked  the  Yankee.  . 

“Well,  if  we  get  four  or  five  each  in  tne 

week  we  are  content.” 

“Oh,  my !”  said  the  American,  “only  four  or 
five!  Why,  your  hens  should  lay  at  least  30^ 
eggs  each  in  the  year.  Now  I  have  hens  on  l'i) 
farm  in  Nebraska,  and  I  have  got  a  new  breed 
of  Texas  hens  there  that  lay  two  eggs  a  day. 
set.  thirty  eggs  under  one  of  them  and  JC 
brought  out  thirty  chickens,  and  she  js  mothein& 
the  lot.  She’s  a  tall  hen,  I  tell  you.” 

“Arrah,  do  you  tell  me  that,  sir?  said 
“Well,  I’ve  got  a  common  black  hen,  and 
spring  I  threw  down  some  sawdust  m  the  }dIN 
and  she  thought  it'  was  oatmeal,  and  ate  it,  an 
do  you  know,  sir,  she  laid  A  PLANK.  ■ 

I  set  that  plank  under  her  and  she  hatched 
a  TABLE  AND  TWELVE  CPI  AIRS,  AND 
SIDEBOARD !  / 


American  Agriculturist,  May  28,  1927 


Big  Prizes  For  Horseshoe  Pitchers 


(5)  567 


State  Tournament  Arrangements  Again  Made  for  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


;A 


LL  work  and  no  play”  is  an  old 
adage  and  a  very  true  one,  and 
when  it  comes  to  playing,  there  is 
no  finer  sport  than  the  good  old 
game  of  barnyard  golf.  Therefore  American 
Agriculturist  takes  pleasure  in  announcing 
again  substantial  prizes  for  the  champion 
horseshoe  pitchers  in  statewide  contests  to  be 
held  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Last  year  the  American  Agriculturist  co¬ 
operated  with  the  New  Jersey  County  Boards 
of  Agriculture  and  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange  in  putting  on  a  state  contest  in  the 
Garden  State  that  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way.  This  year  arrangements  have  again  been 
made  so  that  the  state  tournament  will  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  County 
Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Grange,  and  the  American  Agriculturist  at 
the  big  state-wide 
farmers’  picnic  held  at 
HIGH  POINT  PARK, 

IN  SUSSEX  COUN¬ 
TY,  ON  JULY  29.  Pre¬ 
liminary  contests  will 
be  held  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Grange  and 
the  County  Boards  of 
Agriculture  in  local 
counties  throughout 
New  Jersey.  The  win¬ 
ners  of  these  local  con¬ 
tests  will  enter  the 
state  tournament. 

In  New  York  State, 

American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  has  cooperated  with 
the  Farm  Bureaus  for 
several  years  to  hold  a 
great  state  barnyard 
golf  tournament  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair. 

This  tournament  will 
again  be  held  this  year 
at  the  State  Fair,  the 
last  week  in  August.  In 
the  New  York  State 
contest,  railroad  fare 
will  be  paid  by  the 
State  Fair  to  winners  of  the  county  contests 
who  enter  and  take  part  in  the  state  tourna¬ 
ment.  Following  are  the  special  rules  which 


Fair  Week.  Contestants  must  remain  at  the  courts 
all  of  the  time  that  the  pitching  is  in  progress  unless 
excused  by  the  tournament  manager.  Further  an¬ 
nouncements  will  be  made  later  relative  to  the  New 
Jersey  tournament. 

7.  The  alternates  from  each  county  who  will  act 
as  scorers  will  report  to  the  manager  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  headquarters  and  be  assigned  to 
their  duties  as  official  scorers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest.  Scorers  must  be  o_n  the  courts  at  all  times 
unless  excused  by  the  manager. 

8.  This  contest  is  for  amateurs  only.  An  amateur 
for  these  tournaments  is  defined  as  one  who  has  not 
won  any  prize  money  in  any  national  or  state  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  no  entry  will  be  received  from  the  winner 
of  the  first  prize  money  at  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  State  tournaments.  In  the  New  Jersey  con¬ 
test  only  A.  A.  subscribers.  Grangers  or  members 
of  the  County  Boards  of  Agriculture  will  be  admitted. 

p-  1  he  games  in  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
will  consist  of  twenty-five  points,  but  the  tournament 
committee  reserves  the  privilege  of  using  some  kind 
of  an  elimination  contest  if  it  becomes  necessary  on 
account  of  a  too  large  number  of  entries. 


and  one-half  (2l/2)  pounds  in  weight.  No  toe  or  heel 
calk  shall  measure  over  three-quarters  (YJ)  of  an  inch 
in  length.  Opening  between  the  calks  shall  not  exceed 
three  and  one-half  (3J4)  inches,  inside  measurements. 
No  horseshoe  constructed  in  a  freak  design  will  be 
considered  regulation. 

REGULATION  GAMES — Rule  5. — A  standard  reg¬ 
ulation  game  shall  consist  of  SO  points  and  the  con¬ 
testant  first  scoring  this  number  after  all  shoes  have 
been  pitched,  shall  be  declared  the  winner.  In  all 
match  and  exhibition  games  between  two  contestants, 
eleven  (11)  games  of  50  ponits  each  shall  be  an  official 
series,  the  one  winning  six  (6)  games  shall  be  declar¬ 
ed  the  winner.— See  modifications  above. 

PITCHING  DISTANCE — Rule  6.— The  standard 
regulation  distance  shall  be  forty  (40)  feet  from  stake 
to  stake,  measuring  where  the  stake  enters  the 
ground.  For  women  in  contests  and  tournaments  the 
distance  shall  be  thirty  (30)  feet. 

PITCHING  RULES — Rule  7. — No  contestant  shall 
walk  across  to  the  opposite  stake  and  examine  the 
position  of  his.  opponent’s  shoes,  before  making  his 
first  or  final  pitch.  All  contestants  shall  pitch  both 

shoes  from  the  pitching 


Statf'S  ^ew  York 


ivill  cover  both  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
Staie  contests  and  also  the  official  rules  of  the 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers  Association.  The 
official  rules  will  govern  in  all  cases  where 
there  is  no  special  rule.  Here  is  your  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  lot  of  fun  in  every  farm  commun¬ 
ity  in  these  two  great  states.  Get  out  the 
horseshoes,  drive  the  pegs,  and  get  busy.  We 
suggest  that  you  save  these  rules  very  care¬ 
fully.  Extra  copies  will  be  furnished  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 


10.  The  method  of  giving  prizes  has  been  arrang¬ 
ed  so  every  contestant  will  have  a  chance  at  the 
prize  money.  Seven  cash  prizes  will  be  given  to  the 
winners  as  follows:  first,  $50;  second,  $40;  third,  $30; 
fourth,  $20;  fifth,  $10;  sixth,  $5;  and  seventh  $5.  In 
addition,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize  will  also  be 
presented  with  an  appropriate  medal. 


Official  Rules  of  the  National  Horse  Shoe 
Pitchers’  Association 


The  following  are  the  official  rules  of  the  National 
Horse  Shoe  Pitchers’  Association: 


box,  into  the  opposite 
pitching  box  or  forfeit  the 
value  of  one  (1)  point  to 
his  opponent.  All  contest¬ 
ants  shall,  when  having 
first  pitch,  after  delivering 
both  shoes,  stand  back  of  a 
line  even  with  the  stake 
and  out  of  the  pitcher’s 
box.  Any  contestant  fail¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  this 
rule  shall  forfeit  the  value 
of  such  shoes  pitched.  Any, 
contestant  delivering  his 
shoek  landing  outside  of 
the  opposite  pitcher’s  box 
shall  forfeit  the  value  of  his 
pitch.  Wrapping  the  fin¬ 
gers  with  tape,  or  the 
wearing  of  gloves  shall  be 
permitted  in  any  or  all 
games.  If  at  any  time  a 
shoe  is  broken,  such  as 
striking  another  shoe,  the 
frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box, 
the  stake  or  other  cause, 
such  shoe  shall  be  removed 
and  the  contestant  entitl¬ 
ed  to  another  pitch. 

What  Constitutes  a 
Ringer 

RINGERS — Rule  8 — Any 

shoe  to  be  scored  as  a 
ringer  shall  encircle  the 
stake  far  enough  to  permit 
a  straight  edge  to  touch  both  heel  calks  and  clear  the 
stake.  -  i 

FOUL  LINES— Rule  9.— A  foul  line  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  three  (3)  feet  in  front  of  the  stake  and  any 
pitcher  stepping  over  the  foul  line  in  delivering  his 
shoe  shall  lose  the  value  of  his  pitch  and  no  score 
shall  be  credited  to  him. 

FOUL  SHOE — Rule  10. — A  shoe  that  does  not  re¬ 
main  within  six  (6)  inches  of  the  stake,  in  all  Nation¬ 
al  Tournaments  and  match  contests,  shall  not  be  en¬ 
titled  to  score.  (This  does  not  apply  to  informal  pitch- 


UtILU  LU  OV.U1  L.  ^  -I-  IllO  UOV.O  UVt  ar  r  IV  Iiiivyi  uittl  *  L  w  I  , 

ing  or  games  where  the  players  decide  otherwise.)  If 
a  shoe  strikes  the  frame  of  the  pitcher’s  box  or  other 


a  shoe  strikes  the  trame  ot  the  pitcner  s  dox  or  otner 
GROUNDS  AND  COURTS — Rule  1. — The  grounds  object  such  shoe  shall  be  considered  a  foul  shoe  and 
shall,  be  as  level  as  possible.  Pitcher’s  box  shall  be  shall  not  score. 


Special  Rules  for  the  Contest 


1.  Tournament  to  be  singles  only. 

2.  Each  county  entering  the  State  Fair  Contest 
must  send  two  men,  one  of  whom  shall  compete  in 
me  tournament,  and  the  other  to  act  as  scorer.  The 
alternate  can  enter  the  tournament  if  the  other  does 
not  start  However,  there  can  be  no  change  of 
pitcher  after  the  games  have  begun. 

o.  An  entrance  fee  of  two  dollars  will  be  required 
o  all  contestants,  but  this  will  be  returned  to  the 
Player  unless  he  fails  to  finish.  It  is  fair  to  evervone 

„nui  T°-Se  wbLstart  sha11  sta-v  with  the  tournament 
nntil  it  is  completed. 

Counties  must  do  their  own  eliminating  and 

y-  decide  their  own  rules  for  such  eliminating. 

Tr  i count_v  Farm  Bureaus  must  certify  to  Amer- 
m  n  Agriculturist  the  names  of  those  candidates 
ti,i  .  .ent(T  W<r  should  have  an  early  report  of 
tho  -?°Un  ,es  tJaJ:  compete  and  then  a  report  of 

H  ua  candidate  as  soon  as  his  name  is  obtained 
the  county. 

6. 


filled  with  Potters’  clay  or  any  substitute  of  a  like 
nature;  the  clay  must  be- kept  moist  and  worked  to 
a  putty-like  condition  and  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
six  inches  and  at  least  18  inches  around  the  stake. 

PITCHER  S  BOX — Rule  2. — The  pitcher’s  box  shall 
extend  three  (3)  feet  on  either  side  to  the  rear  and 
front  of  the  stake.  Said  box  shall  be  constructed  of 
material  2x4  and  shall  not  extend  more  than  one  inch 
above  the  level  of  ground.  Where  several  courts  are 
constructed  a  2x4  shall  be  laid  full  length  of  such 
courts  three  feet  in  front  of  the  stakes.  In  delivering 
the  shoe  into  the  opposite  pitcher’s  box  a  contestant 
may  stand  anywhere  inside  the  pitcher’s  box.  For  in¬ 
door  pitching  the  boxes  shall  not  exceed  six  inches 
in  height  above  the  adjoining  grade. 

STAKES— Rule  3.— The  stakes  shall  be  of  iron,  one 
inch  in  diameter,  perpendicular,  inclined  two  (2) 
J^hes  t?ward,  the  opposite  stake  and  extending  ten 
(1U)  inches  above  the  ground  in  the  pitcher’s  box. 
On  single  courts  the  stakes  shall  be  set  in  the  center 
of  the  pitcher  s  box.  Where  several  courts  are  con¬ 
structed  the  stakes  shall  be  not  less  than  eight  (8) 
feet  apart,  in  a  straight  direct  line  where  possible. 


curTrr5r?ntiCSta!lts  miTst  rePort  at  the  American  Agri- 
contrY  'A  headquarters  at  least  one  hour  before  the 
CowA  Ytsf  s°  that,  the  schedule  can  be  arranged. 
\  est  will  start  at  eleven  A.  M.  on  Monday  of  State 


The  Standard  Horseshoe 


HORSESHOES — Rule  4. — No  horseshoe  shall  ex- 
V1®  followmg  regulations:  seven  and  one-half 
(/^)  inches  in  length,  seven  (7)  inches  in  width,  two 


POINTS — Rule  11. — The  most  points  a  contestant 
can  score  in  a  single  game  shall  be  fifty  (50)  points. 
A  pitcher  shall  be  credited  with  all  ringers  pitched.  If 
a  shoe  wFen  thrown  moves  another  shoe,  both  shoes 
are  counted  in  their  new  positions. 

TIES — Rule  12. — All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties. 
If  both  contestants  have  one  shoe  each  an  equal  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stake,  or  against  the  stake  or  ringers 
they  shall  be  counted  tie  and  the  next  closest  shoe 
shall  score.  In  case  of  all  four  shoes  being  tie  or 
equal  distance  from  the  stake,  or  four  ringers,  no 
score  shall  be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who  pitch¬ 
ed  last  shall  be  awarded  the  lead. 

MEASUREMENTS— Rule  13.— All  measurements 
shall  be  made  b}r  the  use  of  calipers  and  straight  edge. 

COACHING— Rule  14.—  No  contestant  during  the 
progress  of  a  game,  contest  or  tournament,  shall 
coach,  molest  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  a  pitcher 
in  any  manner,  except  that  in  four-handed  games, 
partners  shall  have  the  right  to  coach  each  other. 

FIRST  PITCH — Rule  15. — At  the  beginning  of  a 
game  the  contestants  shall  agree  who  shall  have  the 
first  pitch  either  in  single,  three  or  four-handed 
games,  by  the  toss  of  a  coin,  the  winner  to  have  his 
choice  of  first  pitch  or  follow.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  second  game  the  loser  of  the  preceding  game 
shall  have  the  first  pitch. 

(Continued  on  Pane  20') 
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ler 


of  UNADILLA 


and  safety 

The  Unadilla  door  fasten¬ 
ers  make  an  ever-ready 
permanent  and  safe  ladder 
from  base  to  roof.  The 
rounds,  15.K  inches  apart, 
stand  out  5  inches  from 
the  doors  and  are  13  inches 
wide — as  easy  to  climb,  up 
or  down,  as  your  front  stairs. 

The  Unadilla  goes  together 
easily — any  handy  man  with  a 
little  help  can  erect  it.  It  is 
exceptionally  strong,  lasting, 
and  well  constructed.  It  is  air 
and  water  tight— frost-repel¬ 
ling  and  storm-defying.  It  is 
the  most  convenient,  safe  and 
workable  silo  we  know  how  to 
build  and  we’ve  spent  a  good 
many  years  on  just  this  job. 

Write  today  for  our  hand¬ 
some,  illustrated  catalog  show¬ 
ing  why  a  Unadilla  is  the  silo 
you  need.  It  also  shows 
Unadilla  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats. 

Ifyouwant  to  take  advantage 
of  a  special  discount  that  is 
worth  having — order  early.  Or, 
you  can,  if  you  wish,  pay  for 
your  Unadilla  on  easy  terms, 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Exterminate  Corn  Borers 

ROSS  METAL  SILO 


Made  of  copper-content  Rossmetal  galvanized. 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
in  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet — “What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  terms — buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agents  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
and  write  for  catalog. 

Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
M  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 

The  Roes  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  185C) 
311  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs- 
Bir.s — Cutters —  Mills — Garages 


What  Farmers  Want  To  Know 

How  Much  Are  Wood  Ashes  Worth  j Dusting  Seed  Potatoes 


Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 

$90 

Single 
unit 

Complete 


SAVE  MILKING 
DRUDGERY 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet  No.  48 

Fords  Milker  Is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk  with  it.  Cows 
line  it  Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  and  hard 
work,  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed  by  men 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with 
heavy  aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  throughout. 
Does  better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 

Yon  owe  It  to  yourself  to  investigate. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 

Myers- Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  have  a  chance  to  buy  some  wood  ashes 
delivered  at  $26  per  ton.  The  analysis  says 
they  contain  from  1  to  3%  of  phosphoric 
acid,  from  3  to  5%  of  potash  and  25%  of 
wood  lime.  Is  this  a  good  buy? — A.  K., 
New  York. 

WOOD  ashes  are  a  good  fertilizer 
but  there  is  no  justification  for 
paying  more  for  the  fertilizing  elements 
in  ashes  than  for  the  same  amount  in 
any  other  fertilizer. 

One  percent  of  either  potash  or  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  a  ton  can  be  bought  for 
about  85  cents.  Nitrogen  can  be 
bought  for  about  $3.20  a  unit  (one  per¬ 
cent  in  a  ton)  but  wood  ashes  contain  no 
nitrogen.  Assuming  that  the  ashes 
contain  3%  of  phosphoric  acid  and  5% 
of  potash,  this  would  make  the  value 
of  these  two  ingredients  $6.80  a  ton. 
There  is  a  lime  value  of  J4  the  price 
you  would  have  to  pay  for  a  ton  of 
ground  limestone,  at  the  most  $3.00. 
This  wTould  make  a  total  of  $9.80  which 
might  be  considered  a  fair  price  though 
even  at  this  price  we  believe  our  sub¬ 
scriber  would  get  much  more  for  his 
money  by  buying  acid  phosphate  or  a 
high  grade  complete  fertilizer  if  it  is 
needed.  If  lime  is  needed,  ground  lime¬ 
stone  is  the  cheapest  form  in  which  to 
buy  it. 


able  to  use  something  over  which  there  is 
some  controversy. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  good 
smoked  salt  product  would  be  a  boon  to 
the  people  who  wish  to  cure  their  own 
meat  but  do  not  have  smoke  house  facili¬ 
ties.  We  hope  that  such  a  product  will 
be  found  on  the  market  that  can  be  bought 
with  a  sense  of  surety  that  its  use  will 
not  give  you  a  product  that  will  infringe 
on  our  pure  food  act. 

I  do  not  care  to  go  into  further  de¬ 
tail  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time, 
as  we  are  waiting  for  more  definite  in¬ 
formation  from  our  chemists  and  some 
trials  that  we  intend  to  conduct  at  this 
institution. — P.  T.  Zeigler,  Department  of 
Animal  Husbandry  Penn.  State  College 
of  Agri. 


nitrogen.  At  the  same  time,  the  per¬ 
cent  of  phosphorus  is  lower  and  the 
percent  of  phosphorus  is  higher  than  is 
justified  under  your  conditions. 

When  manure  is  used  on  any  of  the 
common  farm  crops,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  acid  phosphate  is  the  best  buy.  If 
you  feel  that  you  need  a  complete  fertili¬ 
zer  for  potatoes  we  suggest  a  5-10-5  or 
a  4-12-4. 


Not  Necessary  to  Dust  Seed 
Potatoes 

Is  there  any  benefit  obtained  by  dusting 
seed  potatoes  with  land  plaster  after  they 
are  cut? — S.  H.,  New  York. 

'  I  ’HERE  is  believed  to  be  no  advan- 
tage  in  dusting  seed  potatoes  after 
they  are  cut  unless  rit  is  necessary  to 
store  them  for  a  week  or  so  before  plant¬ 
ing.  Where  cut  seed  is  stored  for  any 
length  of  time  there  is  some  danger  of 
heating. 


Silo  Too  Small  for  Herd 

Will  six  cows  eat  enough  silage  from  a 
silo  ten  feet  in  diameter  to  keep  it  from 
spoiling? — G.  C.,  New  York. 

TT  is  considered  advisable  to  use  2  inches 
1  of  silage  every  day  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  spoiling.  Six  cows  will  not  use  this 
much  silage  every  day  from  a  ten  foot 
silo.  In  fact,  thirteen  cows,  fed  40 
pounds  a  day  will  remove  about  2  inches 
a  day.  Removing  an  inch  a  day  would 
probably  be  all  right  in  cold  weather 
(though  an  inch  an  a  half  is  better)  but 
would  be  unsatisfactory  as  soon  as  the 
weather  became  warm.  It  might  be  ques¬ 
tionable  as  to  whether  it  pays  to  grow 
silage  for  so  small  a  number  of  cows, 
yet  many  farmers  believe  it  does. 


Stone  Drains  Not  Advisable 

How  does  the  efficiency  of  a  stone  drain 
compare  with  a  tile  drain?  Is  it  advisable 
to  build  stone  drains,  for  instance  to  drain 
a  wet  spot? — D.  L.,  New  York. 

/^ANCE  in  a  while  a  stone  drain  will 
give  satisfactory  service  for  a  long 
time.  The  average  life  of  stone  drains 
is  estimated  to  be  25  years,  and  may  be 
much  less.  Where  a  short  line  of  drain 
is  put  in  and  where  flat  stones  are 
handy  by,  it  may  be  advisable  to  put  in 
a  stone  drain.  However,  the  cost  of  in¬ 
stalling  drains  is  such  a  large  part  of  the 
entire  cost  that  we  believe  that  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  buy  tile. 


County  Talks 


Will  Goats  Protect  Sheep 
Against  Dogs? 

/^ANE  of  our  subscribers,  E.  A.  E.,  of 
N.  Y.,  says  that  it  has  been  reported 
to  them  that  damage  to  sheep  by  dogs 
can  be  prevented  by  putting  a  Billy  goat 
into  a  flock.  We  are  wondering  if  any 
of  our  readers  have  had  any  experience 
with  this  method  of  preventing  injury  by 
dogs.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  pass  along 
any  such  experience  to  our  subscribers. 

Smoked  Salt  for  Curing  Meat 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  used  smoked  salt  in  the  cur¬ 
ing  of  meat  would  like  to  know  whether 
they  found  it  to  be  all  that  is  desired  as 
I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  matter. 
— S.  K.,  New  York. 

A  BOUT  three  years  ago  the  Pennsyl-* 
**  vania  State  College  of  Agriculture 
ran  a  test  on  the  dry  and  brine  methods, 
using  hickory  smoked  salt  as  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  a  company  in  Ohio.  The  results 
at  that  time  showed  that  the  smoked  salt 
cured  the  meat  satisfactorily,  the  main  ob¬ 
jection  being  the  flavor  imparted  to  the 
meat.  This  meat  was  sold  and  the  buyers 
were  asked  to  report  on  their  reactions  to 
the  product. 

About  50%  were  favorable  to  the  taste 
imparted,  and  50%  objected  to  the  pro¬ 
duce.  The  dry  cure  gave  far  more  satis¬ 
factory  results  than  the  brine  cure.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  important  factor  that 
enters  into  this  question  on  smoked  salt 
is  the  fact  that  there  are  two  smoked  salt 
products  on  the  market,  one  of  which  is 
salt  impregnated  with  hickory  smoke,  and 
the  other,  salt  that  has  absorbed  pyroligne¬ 
ous  acid.  Both  under  the  name  of  smoked 
salt  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  pro¬ 
duct  one  is  buying.  Pyroligneous  acid,  as 
you  know,  is  nothing  other  than  liquid 
smoke  and  any  meat  product  in  which 
pyroligneous  acid  is  used  as  a  preserva¬ 
tive  is  in  violation  of  our  general  Pure 
Food  Act  of  1909,  Section  III,  Article  5. 
This  states  that  the  seller  of  a  food  pro¬ 
duct  in  which  pyroligneous  acid  appears 
is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $60  to  $100  in  this 
state.  You  can  judge  for  yourself  after 
reading  this  statement  whether  it  is  advis- 


Preventing  Cracked  Beans 

“We  had  a  lot  of  beans  cracked  last  fail 
by  threshing.  Was  this  due  to  immaturity 
of  the  beans,  high  moisture  content  or  to 
the  thresher?” — H.  B,,  New  York. 

1\ /TANY  bean  growers  are  of  the  opinion 
iV1that  threshing  machines  run  by -trac¬ 
tors  cause  a  lot  of  cracked  beans.  Others 
say  that  a  tractor  is  all  right  if  it  is  large 
enough  to  give  steady  power  without  run¬ 
ning  the  thresher  too  fast.  ’  Probably  your 
trouble  was  with  the  thresher  or  perhaps 
the  spread  was  too  great. 


Advises  New  Ground  for 
Cabbage  Seed  Bed 

IN  a  short  article  in  the  issue  of  April 
16,  I  read  that  it  is  safe  to  use  the 
same  plot  of  ground  year  after  year  as  a 
cabbage  seed  bed.  I  am  sure  this  is 
wrong  and  will  bring  cabbage  failure 
sooner  than  any  other  one  thing.  Using 
the  same  ground  for  a  cabbage  seed  bed 
oftener  than  once  in  five  or  six  years  is 
very  unsafe  as  clubroot  is  almost  sure  to 
be  introduced. 

There  is  one  exception  and  this  is  on 
ground  that  is  strongly  alkaline.  The 
small  amount  of  lime  suggested  in  the 
article  is  not  enough  to  produce  such  a 
condition.  Since  the  seed  bed  is  the 
foundation  of  the  crop  it  does  not  pay  to 
take  chances. 

I  have  made  a  special  study  of  cabbage 
for  nineteen  years  and  visit  a  large  part 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  where 
cabbage  is  grown  each  year.  I  find  that 
the  seed  bed  is  the  source  of  a  large  part 
of  the  failures  in  cabbage  production. — 
E.  N.  Reed,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


quelled,  “Si’ 
orchestra,  a 


4-12-4  Good  for  Potatoes 

Is  a  2-8-10  fertilizer  a  good  one  to  use 
for  potatoes  or  is  there  something  better? 
We  run  a  general  farm  and  have  enough 
manure  so  that  we  plan  to  use  some  with 
the  potato  crop. — J.  L.,  New  York. 

DROBABLY  a  2-8-10  has  been  used 
more  than  any  other  fertilizer  for 
potatoes  and  has  been  used  a  lot  for 
other  crops  too.  Yet  it  has  been  said 
that  there  is  as  little  justification  for  it 
as  for  any  formula  used. 

The  percent  of  nitrogen  used  is  too 
IcAv  to  be  of  much  benefit  and  yet  it 
adds  a  lot  to  the  cost  of  the  mixture. 
You  could  well  resolve  to  use  no  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  with  less  than  4%  of 


A  Little  Play  Along  With  Our 
Work 

T  HAVE  just  returned  from  the  Ulster 

County  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  An¬ 
nual  Banquet.  Each  year  at  the  wind  up 
of  our  membership  campaign  we  celebrate 
with  a  real  celebration  and  tonight’s  was 
no  exception.  First  of  all  we  ate  most 
thoroughly.  Then  our  president  and 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  “Si”  Davis  from 
Kerhonkson  got  under 
motion.  He  called 
for  “Hal”  Eppos  to 
jsf  lead  a  dozen  songs. 

™  ^  “Hal”  says  that  lead¬ 

ing  Ulster  County 
farmers  in  song  is 
like  steering  the  rear 
end  of  a  fire  truck — 
“you  can  steer  them 
but  you  can’t  stop 
them.”  After  this 
outburst  had  been 
trotted  out  a  three  piece 
silvery-throated  soloist, 
and  innumerable  “spontaneous”  numbers. 
Order  again  restored,  bugles  were  blown 
for  a  battle  to  decide  the  Dramatic 
Supremacy  of  the  County.  In  a  previous 
County-wide  contest  two  communities  had 
tied  for  first  place.  Like  the  game  sports 
they  are,  each  group  had  consented  to 
stage  their  show  at  this  Banquet,  and  to 
let  the  vote  of  the  Banquetters  decide 
the  winner.  Two  of  the  most  excellent 
plays  I  have  ever  witnessed  were  then 
and  there  enacted.  One  group  won,  the 
other  lost.  Congratulations  were  passed 
around  and  Ulster  County’s  Dramatic 
leaders  were  crowned  for  another  twelve 
month  period. 

On  two  separate  occasions  during  the 
evening’s  program  we  were  filled  with 
keen  delight  at  hearing  Bristow  Adams 
of  Cornell  relate  his  experiences  on  trips 
to  England  and  France.  E.  A^  Flansburgh 
of  Cornell  told  several  real  Banquet 
stories.  In  fact  every  one  present  took 
part  to  make  the  other  fellow  happy.  You 
know  how  it  goes  when  we  all  pitch  in 
and  play.  We  are  planning  on  next  year’s 
Banquet  already  and  can  recommend  this 
project  to  every  Farmers’  Organization 
in  the  Country.  Get  together  once  each 
year  and  play ! 

And  when  your  play  day  is  over  you 
can  sail  into  a  Legume  Campaign,  a  TB 
campaign,  a  “Can  the  Cull”  or  “Cull  the 
Cow”  or  any  other  kind  of  a  proposition 
with  renewed  vigor  and  life.  And  that  s 
how  the  fanners  do  things  here  In  Ulster. 

— F.  M.  Wigsten,  County  Agent  of. 
Ulster  Co..  Kingston.  N.  Y.  4 
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( Continued 

The  second  danger  in  buying  from 
dealers  is  that  even  though  the  cows  may 
have  been  free  from  disease  when  pur¬ 
chased,  there  is  a  considerable  chance  that 
they  will  contract  it  while  in  the  hands 
of  the  dealers,  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
handling  of  so  many  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
his  premises  are  more  than  likely  to  be  in¬ 
fected  with  this  disease. 

May  Buy  Cows  Cooperatively 

A  recent  idea  which  may  be  developed 
is  the  formation  of  township  or  county  co¬ 
operative  associations  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  replacements.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  prob¬ 
able  number  of  reactors  can  be  antici¬ 
pated,  credit  obtained  at  the  local  bank 
and  the  animals  can  be  purchased  previous 
to  the  test  and  can  be  added  to  the  herds 
just  as  soon  as  the  proper  disinfection  has 
been  made.  This  will  cut  down  the  losses 
due  to  length  of  time  necessary  for  the 
owner  to  carry  a  small  herd  and  will  de¬ 
crease  the  chance  of  buying  animals  which 
are  still  diseased.  A  co-operative  which 
is  in  the  market  for  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  if  necessary  can  send  a  man 
into  another  state  and  through  personal 
inspection,  he  can  buy  the  right  type  of 
animals  and  exercise  the  necessary  cau¬ 
tion  to  see  that  they«re  free  from  disease. 

Less  Danger  Where  Calves  Are 
Raised 

Even  where  all  possible  precautions  are 
taken  there  is  less  danger  of  reintroduc¬ 
ing  infection  into  a  herd  where  the  herd 
is  maintained  by  raising  calves  and  where 
no  animals  are  bought  and  added  to  the 
herd.  A  short  time  ago  I  talked  with  an 
accredited  herd  owner  who  had  never 
brought  a  cow  on  the  farm  since  his  first 
clean  test  and  he  has  never  had  a  reactor 
since  that  time.  Most  dairymen  cannot 
afford  to  depend  on  a  small  herd  for  the 
three  or  four  years  that  is  necessary  to 
build  up  a  herd  if  the  percentage  of  re¬ 
actors  is  high.  As  we  see  it  there  is 
three  ways  to  keep  the  farm  income  about  . 
up  to  normal. 

First,  if  the  percentage  of  reactors  is 
very  high,  these  that  pass  the  test  can  be 
sold  and  the  money  from  their  sale  and 
the  indemnity  from  the  reactors  can  be 
used  to  buy  a  smaller  number  of  tested 
grades  with  cow  test  association  records. 
Before  this  is  done  the  premises  will  need 
a  thorough  disinfecting.  Of  course  this 
must  be  done  before  the  indemnity  is  paid, 
but  the  experiences  of  some  friends  in¬ 
dicate  that  disinfection  may  not  always 
have  been  done  perfectly.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  smaller  herd  of  cows  may 
return  more  profit  to  their  owner  than  the 
original  untested  herd. 

The  second  possible  way  is  to  add  to 
the  herd  before  the  agreement  to  test  is 
signed. 

Buying  Before  Testing 

I  recently  heard  of  an  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  along  this  line.  A  dairyman  con¬ 
templated  having  his  herd  tested  and  real¬ 
ized  that  in  all  probability  he  would  lose 
about  the  same  percentage  of  cows  that 
his  neighbors  had  lost  and  in  order  to 
get  away  from  the  necessity  of  getting 
tested  stock  and  paying  the  price  asked 
for  them  he  purchased  enough  good  look¬ 
ing  grade  animals  before  he  tested  so  he 
figured  he  would  have  a  good  sized  herd 
after  the  reactors  were  removed.  This 
was  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to  buy  the 
tubercular  cattle  and  sell  them  to  the  State, 
in  fact  the  cattle  were  bought  very  care¬ 
fully  and  as  it  turned  out,  the  dairyman 
lost  a  much  greater  percentage  of  his  stock 
than  of  the  animals  he  had  purchased.  As 
a  result  of  this  he  had  a  good  sized  herd 
of  tested  animals  after  the  reactors  had 
been  taken  out.  This  man  looked  ahead 
and  planned  his  business  so  that  he  did  not 
have  to  take  the  losses  which  so  many 
had  after  testing  their  herds. 

The  third  possibility  is  to  plan  to  de¬ 
pend  less  on  the  income  from  the  dairy 
for  a  few  years  but  to  keep  only  the  cows 
that  pass  the  test  and  branch  out  into 
sojne  other  line.  A  greater  acreage  of 
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cash  crops  may  be  planned,  the  flock  of 
hens  may  be  increased  or  greater  attention 
might  be  given  to  fruit  in  some  sections. 

While  we  believe  that  tuberculosis 
should  be  ajid  can  be  cleaned  out  of  New 
York  State  herds,  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  many  dairymen  have  suffered  a 
financial  loss  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
lose.  The  man  who  put  the  most  study  on 
the  problem  has  suffered  the  least  loss  and 
will  suffer  fewer  losses  in  the  future.  We 
have  yet  to  talk  with  a  man  who  has 
a  clean  herd  who  regrets  the  losses  he  took 
in  getting  it. 


First  Holstein  Breeder  Has 
Record  Cow 

DLEDGE  Clothilde  Onyx  Hengerveld 
6th,  a  Holstein  cow  led  all  cows  in 
testing  associations  in  the  State  of  New 
York  for  the  first  three  months  of  1927. 
In  January  she  produced  2,564  pounds  of 
milk,  in  February  2,418  pounds,  in  March 
2,511  pounds,  making  a  total  of  7,493 
pounds  for  the  first  three  months.  She 
was  milked  only  twice  a  day  under  prac¬ 
tical  average  farm  conditions  and  two  dif¬ 
ferent  days  milked  as  high  as  89  pounds. 
'Her  sire  is  Fair  View  Parana  Korn- 
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Startling  Facts  On 
Summer  Feeding 
— just  off  the  Press ! 

Years  ago,  summer  feeding  of  dairy 
cows  seemed  simple  as  A-B-C.  Plenty 
of  pasture — why  spend  money  for  other 
feeds?  But  today  there’s  a  big  change. 
Practical,  prosperous  dairymen  now 
feed  concentrates  to  stock  on  pasture. 

How?  This  booklet  tells  you.  Why? 
This  booklet  gives  you  the  scientific 
reasons.  It’s  packed  with  readable, 
usable  information  —  tells  you  how  to 
make  more  money  this  year  by  feeding 
Linseed  Meal  with  a  summer  grain 
ration  —  to  your  milking  herd,  also  to 
other  stock.  A  proved  success  —  yet 
a  brand  new  story  to  99  farmers  out  of 
100.  Mail  the  coupon  for  your  copy. 
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Mr.  Gerrit  Miller 

dyke.  The  dam  is  Pledge  Clothilde  Onyx 
Hengerveld.  Not  only  has  she  been  an 
outstanding  cow  during  1926,  but  for  the 
year  of  February  1st,  1926  to  February 
xst,  1927,  she  produced  17,491  pounds  of 
milk  containing  6.8  pounds  of  fat  equal 
to  751  pounds  of  butter,  thus  showing  an 
average  test  of  3.3  fat.  During  June,  1926 
she  was  high  cow  among  all  cow  testing 
association  cows  in  New  York  with  2,166 
pounds  of  milk. 

This  record  is  of  particular  interest  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  cow  is  owned  by 
Gerrit  Miller  of  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  who 
is  now  owner  of  the  oldest  Holstein  herd 
in  the  United  States  and  is  himself  the 
oldest  Holstein  “breeder. 

Kriemhild  Herd  visitors  marvel  at  the 
work  of  this  picturesque  old  man  about 
whom  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  awarding  to  Mr.  Miller  an 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  said, 
“Swift  reckoned  a  benefactor  to  mankind, 
the  man  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  in  place  of  one,  and  we  honor  him 
who  has  made  our  cattle  yield  two  quarts 
of  milk  for  every  one  they  gave  before.” 


LINSEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  R-5  on  Summer  Feeding. 

Name _ i _ _ _ 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ __ 
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Bull  from  848  lbs.  Cow 

Sired  by  Gayhead’s  Ultra  Chief.  Ex¬ 
cellent  type  and  condition. 

Price  $300.00 

Others  from  high  producing  dams  at 

$75.00  to  $250.00. 

Several  A.  R.  Cows  for  sale. 

Accredited  Herd 

LEWIS  A.  TOAN 

Perry,  N.  Y. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


TPOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


pnmp  And  see  our  MILKING  SHORTHORN  COW 

■*" ^  produce  over  30  lbs.  at  a  milking,  and  her 

bull  calf.  M.  WHITNEY,  BERLIN,  N.  Y. 


Cattaraugus  County  Has  High 
Producing  Cow  for  March 

'  I  ’HE  high  cow  for  milk  production  for 
A  the  month  of  March,  among  those  in 
the  Cow  Testing  Association  ia  New 
York  State,  is  a  Holstein  Friesian  owned 
by  William  Hicks  of  Cattaraugus  County. 
This  cow  produced  2523  pounds  of  milk 
during  the  month.  Second  place  was  held 
by  a  grade  Holstein  with  2434  pounds. 
Her  owner  is  Alvin  Hill  of  Chenango 
County.  Third  place  is  held  by  a  grade 
Holstein,  owned  by  I.  G.  Smith  of  St. 


.  Lawrence  County,  with  a  production  of 
2415  pounds. 

The  high  cow  in  butterfat  production 
for  the  month  is  a  purebred  Holstein 
owned  by  the  Pleasant  View  Stock  Farm 
of  Onondaga  County.  Her  production 
was  118.7  pounds.  Second  place  is  held 
by  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  C.  R.  Lang¬ 
worthy  of  Jefferson  County,  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  102.3  pounds.  A  cow  owned 
by  E.  J.  Miller  of  Ulster  County  is  third 
with  98.2  pounds. 

The  highest  herd  production  of  butter- 
fat  was  an  average  of  66.6  pounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  herd  of  George  L.  True  of 
Monroe  County.  The  second  highest 
average  butterfat  production  was  59.3 
pounds  from  the  herd  of  A.  B.  Cox  of 
Otsego  Count}';  the  third  highest  was  58.1 
pounds  produced  by  the  herd  of  C.  S. 
Church  &  Son  of  Onondaga  County. 


Don’t  risk  losing  your  salt  port  by  using 
the  old  brine  when  salt  is  cheaper  than 
pork. 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  apd  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  N6  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  I).  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.O.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Sprung  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  .  $6.25  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $6.50  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  1).  on  your  approval,  no 
charge  for  shipping  crates. 

P.  S. — Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Ptrfc  PW  Qnlp  CHESTER  and  BERKSHIRE 
rigs  Jr  Or  odie  cross  or  Chester  and 
YORKSHIRE  CROSS  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to 
10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each..  These  are  good  healthy  pigs. 
I  will  ship  any  number  C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  No  charge 
for  boxing.  J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass. 
Tel.  1503  W. 

pin n  FOR  SALE- — Either  Chester  and 
rttUlNb  rlUb  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pupe  hred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  D.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  imsaUsfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’ I  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBUPN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  FoyiSATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  rafie  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  yon  can  keep  them 
a  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 
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Our  18th  Year— Special  Summer  Prices 

For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that  we 

can  please  you  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don't  fail  to  take 

advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including'  our  number 

one  grade  and  Specials.  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  Ou  orders  from  25  to  7 a  chicks  add 

25c  extra  to  your  order.  ‘ 

THESE  PRICES  FOR  MAY  SHIPMENT  AND  LATER.  ON  ORDERS  OF  500  OR  MORE,  ODDS  AND  ENDS  NOT 
INCLUDED,  TAKE  A  DISCOUNT  OF  50c  PER  HUNDRED. 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . 

Single  C.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  . 

Silver  Laced  and  White  Wyaudottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . • . 

Columbian  Wyaudottes  . 14c  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  . oC 

All  heavy  Odds  and  Ends  . 10c  All  Light  Odds  and  Ends  . Sc 

8  to  10  week  Pure-Bred  Pullets  ready  for  immediate  delivery 
Order  direct  from  this  ad.  Special  catalog  free.  A  book  on  chicks  and  Poultry  given  free  with  each  order  amounting 
to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  NO.  MAIN  STREET,  FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


RICAHC  CRT  0  C 


Cornish. 


Mem.  International 


OFFICIAL  Record  of  Performaace  Trapnest  Pedigree  Male,  Quality,  Exhibition  and 

■  Foundation  Stock  Mating  Chicks.  40  Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Jersey  Black  Giants, 
Banihurgs,  Polish,  Lakenfelders.  Buttercups,  Houdans,  Campines,  Sussex,  Spanish, 
DUCKLINGS,  BABY  TURKEYS,  GOSLINGS.  Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Breeding  Stock. 

B.  C.  A.  and  American  B.  C.  P.  v.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as  follows: 

100%  Live  Arrival  Guaranteed.  Postpaid  prices  on  25 

S.  C.  White,  BufT.  Brown,  Black  and  R.  C.  Brown  Legnorns  . ....$3.25 

Barreo  ano  White  Rocks,  R.  1.  Reds,  S.  C.  Anconas  .  4.00 


8.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  4.25 

Black  Langshans,  Silver  Wyandottes  R.  L  Whites  .  4.25 

Golden  and  Columbian  Wyandottes,  S.  C.  White  Minorcas  .  5.50 

Light  Brahmas  Blue  Andalusians,  Partridge  Rocks  R.  C.  Anconas  ....  5.50 


50 

$6.00 

7.00 

7.50 

7.50 

10.00 

10.00 


100 

$11.00 

13.00 

14.00 

14.00 

18.00 

18.00 


500 

$50.00 

62.00 

67.00 

67.00 

88.00 

88.00 


1000 

$100.00 

118.00 

124.00 

124.00 

175.00 

175.00 


Mixed  Assorted,  $8  per  100.  Heavy  Assorted,  $11  per  100.  All  other  Breeds  priced  reasonable.  BIG,  FINE,  COLOR- 
PLATE  POULTRY  BOOK,  FREE,  stamp?  appreciated.  Don't  fail  to  get  this  GREAT  BOOK  and  invest  your  money  this 
season  in  FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  STRAINS.  The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make  in  the  Poultry  field  ngbt  now^ 

NABOB  HATCHERIES.  BOX  F-5  GAMBIER,  OHIO 
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THEY  COST  NO  MO.RE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
thicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

S.  C.  Wh.  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  5 
S.  C.  Minorcas,  Brd.,  Wh.  Bocks,  R.  & 

S.  C.  R.  1.  Beds  . 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .... 

Jersey  Biack  Giants  .  . . . 

Light  Mixed  . 

Ileavy  Mixed  .  3.00 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1 


25 

50 

100 

300 

500 

1000 

12. 75 

$5.00 

$9.00 

$25.50 

$41 

$S0 

3.25 

6.00 

11.50 

33.00 

52 

100 

3.50 

6.50 

12.50 

37.00 

60 

115 

6.00 

11.00 

20.00 

59.00 

95 

2.75 

4.50 

8.00 

24.00 

38 

75 

1.00 

5.50  : 

10.00 

30.00 

50 

97 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


Pure  Bred  Chicks  at  Reduced  Prices. 

catalog.  American  Cert-O-Culd. 

Prepaid  prices  for 

Wh.,  Br.,  Bik.  Leghorns  . 

Bik.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Brd.  Rocks  . 

Wh.  Bocks.  B.  &  S.  C.  Beds  . . . 

Wh.  &  Sil.  Wyan.,  Buff  Orpingtons  . 

Sil.  Spangled  Hamburgs,  each  14c.  Assorted  Breeds  each  9c. 

LANTZ  HATCHERY 


100%  Live  Delivery  Guar¬ 
anteed.  Order  direct  from 
this  ad  or  send  for  free 


25 

50 

100 

200 

500 

1000 

$3.00 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$21.50 

$52.50 

$100.00 

3.25 

6.50 

1-2.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3  25 

6.50 

12.00 

23.50 

57.50 

110.00 

3.50 

7.00 

13.00 

25.50 

62.50 

120  00 

X  B 

TIFFIN, 

OHIO 

omo#i 

RIVER- 

CHICKS 


Order  direct  from  this 
I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio 

THE  OHIO  RIV 


S> 
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BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH.  Do  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks.  High 
grade  chicks  cannot  be  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White,  Buff,  Browr.  Leghorns.  Anconas  . $3.00  $5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $S5.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Beds  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  55.00  105. QO 

White  and  Sliver  Wyandottes  . 3.75  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

ad.  Fine  Illustrate:'  Catalog  Free.  Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co.  Member  of  the 
Baby  Chick  Association. 

ER  CHICKERrES  BOX  60  MARIETTA,  OHIO 


FOR  rERRS  WE  H RISE 
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POSTPAID  PRICES  EFFECTIVE  MAY  9th  25 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  aand  Black  Leghorns  . . $3.50 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Bik.  Minorcas  .  3.75 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Leghorns  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghoins  . .  4.25 

Wh.  Wyandots.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Bocks  .  4.25 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandot,  Reds,  Bocks,  Wh.  Minorcas  ..  4.75 

Wyckoff  &  Tancred  Wh.  Leghorns  .  4.50 

Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $6.00;  100,  $10;  5C0,  $ 

Broilers,  50,  $4.25:  100,  $8;  500,  $38;  1000,  $75.  Not 
attention  to  all  orders.  Bef. — Farmers  State  Bank.  There  is  no  risk.  Free  Catalog. 

NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.00 

$90.00 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

115.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

130.00 

8.50 

16.00 

76.00. 

8.00 

15.00 

72.00 

48;  1000,  $95. 

Light  Mixed  for 

Postpaid 

to  Canada.  Best 

personal 

NATIONAL  CHICKS  BABY  CHICKS 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 11c  each 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Rhode 

Island  Reds,  Biack  Minorcas  . 13c  each 

White  Wyandottes  . . . 15e  each 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  9c  each 

These  prices  are  effective  at  once.  Order  now.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Bank  references. 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  408,  Mifflintown,  Penna. 


ONE  MILLION  BABY  CHICKS 

For  1927,  Tancred  &  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns, 
Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Barred  &  Wh. 
Rocks,  Reds,  Buff  Orpingtons.  Wh.  Wyandottes, 
Heavy  &  Light  Assorted  Chicks  for  Broilers. 
Flocks  culled  by  authorized  Inspectors.  100% 
Live  DeUvery  Guaranteed.  Ref.  Farmers  & 
Citizens  Bank,  Bueyrus,  Ohio.  Free  Catalog. 

LYKENS  POULTRY  YARDS  &  HATCHERY 
Dept.  4,  Bloomville,  Ohio. 


100  1000 


June  and  July  Prices  50 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
Basoms  Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

Black  Minorcas  .... 

Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid.  100%  live 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield, 


5.50 

5.50 

6.00 


$8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

11.00 

7.00 


$70.00 
70.00 
90.00 
90.00 
100.00 
60.00 
arrival 
Pa. 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  . 7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .  9c 

Barred  Rocks  . 11c 

B.  I.  Reds  .  11c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  op.  Safe  delivery  goaran 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


DAY-OLD 

MINORCA  FARM, 


BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 
Eggs-  Pullets. 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PA 


May  in  Turkeydom 

T  TOW  the  little  turkeys  hatched  this 
^  ^  month  do  enjoy  the  warm,  sunny  days. 
If  you  don't  let  them  out  doors,  remove 
the  windows  in  the  brooder  house  so  the 
sun  can  come  in  directly  on  the  poults. 
Then  if  cold  weather  should  come  this 
month,  be  very  careful  that  you  keep  the 
coops  or  houses  very  clean  and  all  the 
fresh  air  you  can  get  without  a  draft  or 
direct  wind  blowing  on  them.  Many 
times  people  try  to  keep  the  building  too 
warm  and  get  the  air  foul  at  the  same 
time.  Should  they  have  to  stay  in,  give 
all  the  green  stuff  they  will  eat.  Spread 
a  newspaper  down  and  with  the  shears  cut 
up  the  greens,  don't  leave  any  to  wilt  and 
get  tough.  As  soon  as  they  are  through 
eating,  gather  up  the  papers  and  burn. 
'Tave  a  fresh  one  the  next  time.  Furnish 
all  the  clean  gravel  they  will  eat,  but  see 
that  it  is  kept  clean,  for  little  turkeys 
“pick  up”  sickness  very  easily  and  clean 
quarters  and  feed  dishes  do  much  to  pre¬ 
vent  it. 

Control  the  Lice 

Watch  out  for  lice,  especially  if  we  get 
some  hot  weather.  Furnish  a  good  dust 
bath  as  turkeys  enjoy  “rolling”  and  if 
furnished  a  good  dust  box  will  do  mttch 
for  themselves  in  the  way  of  keeping 
free  from  lice.  Watch  your  flower  beds 
and  gardens,  if  they  are  not  given  a  place 
of  their  own  to  “dust  in”,  and  even  then 
they  may  take  a  chance  at  the  garden. 
One  year  we  had  just  got  a  new  straw¬ 
berry  bed  nicely  rooted,  when  a  flock  of 
our  little  Bourbcr.  Reds  found  it.  They 
were  at  the  age  when  they  are  about  the 
same  color  of  the  dust,  and  it  took  us 
much  longer  to  set  that  strawberry  bed 
than  it  did  them  to  “roll  it  out”.  So  fur¬ 
nish  a  dust  box.  It  is  cheaper.  We  use. 
one  about  four  inches  deep  while  they  are 
little,  so  if  it  gets  wet  we  empty  it  out 
and  put  in  dry  dirt  and  sand  or  a  few  sifted 
coal  ashes.  It  amuses  them  a  good  many 
hours  and  keeps  them  where  we  can  see 
them,  besides  preventing  lice. 

While  we  are  busy  with  the  poults,  we 
must  not  forget  the  breeding  stock  needs 
good  care.  Keep  droping  boards  in  their 
houses  clean  as  well  as  the  floors.  Feed 
from  hoppers  or  boxes,  as  the  floor  gets 
too  dirty  for  turkeys  to  eat  from.  Wash 
the  drinking  dishes  often,  and  have  the 
water  fresh.  Every  time  you  refill  the 
dishes,  empty  out  if  any  is  left  and  wash 
out  the  dish,  change  the  water  several 
times  a  day  and  place  it  so  that  they  can¬ 
not  walk  through  it. — Mrs.  C.  D. 


LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Late  May  and  June  Delivery 


100 


500 

$45.00 

55.00 

68.00 

68.00 

60.00 

40.00 


1000 

$90.00 

110.00 

136.00 

136.00 

120.00 


White  Leghorn . $9.75 

Black  Minorca  . 12.00 

White  Rock  . 14.00 

White  Wyandotte  ..14.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Red . T3.00 

Mixed  Broiler  .  8.50 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Just  send  postal  card 
stating  how  many."  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  get  real  high- 
giade  Chicks  that  you  will  be  proud  to 
own,  at  the  low  summer  price. 

Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  free.  Big  discount  offered  on  Genuine 
QUALITY  Chicks.  Free  poultry  book  with 
orders. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Route  A2,  TYRONE,  PA. 


SUNBEAM  CHICKS 


HEALTHY,  HARDY,  VIGOROUS,  hatched  from 

pure  bred  heavy  laying  fioeks  that  have  been 
culled  and  inspected  for  years  by  experts.  Our 
“SUNBEAM  CHICKS”  will  bring  you  both 
PLEASURE  and  PROFIT.  100%  Live  Delivery. 
Postpaid  to  your  door 
White,  Br.  &  Buff  Leghorns 
Barred,  White  &  Buff  Rocks 

S.  &  R.  C.  Reds  . 

Silver  &  White  Wyandottes 

White  &  Bnff  Orpingtons .  6.00 

Assorted  Heavies,  100,  $11.  Assorted  All  Breeds.  100, 
$10.  Bank  Reference.  Order  right  from  this  ad.  Mem¬ 
ber  I.  B.  0.  A.  TENTH  YEAR.  One  of  the  OI.DEST 
)hio  Hatcheries.  Careful  personal  attention  to  all  orders. 
SUNBEAM  HATCHERY,  Box  2958,  FINDLAY,  OHIO 


utnonmvwiM 


50 

100 

500 

_ $5.25 

$10.00 

$45.00 

_  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

.ft..  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

_  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

.  6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

$12  to  $25  per  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks.  White  and  Columbian  SVyan- 
dottes,  Jersey  Black  Giants,  Rhode  Island  Reus,  Black 
Minorcas,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  Mottled  Anconas 
20009  weekly.  Finest  purebred,  heavy  producing,  free 
range  stock,  under  Cornell  University  Inspection.  100 

Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed.  u  ¥ 

ULSTER  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  40,  WALDEN,  N--  T. 


fiTOP  vo  MONEY,  just  mail  your  order.  Pay 
after  ’you  see  chicks.  We  guarantee  live  delivery  of  chicks. 
From  Ce  bred  inspected  and  culled  flocks.  Prompt^- 
ments.  Prices  on  ^ 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . 

_  a  nl..  — *..1U  D  Aftl/C  .  -  7. 


Coccidiosis  Losses  Cut  by 
Simple  Precautions 

IT  has  been  found  that  losses  from 
^  coccidiosis  may  be  checked  by 
cleaning  the  brooder  as  soon  as  disease 
makes  its  appearance.  A  small  amount 
of  litter  should  be  used  and  the  brooder 
cleaned  every  day  for  three  days  and 
then  every  third  day  until  losses  stop. 
All  visibly  affected  chicks  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  carcasses  of  those  that 
die  should  be  burned.  It  is  of  great 
value  to  keep  the  floor  of  the  brooder 
house  warm  and  dry.  This  prevents  the 
development  of  the  parasite. 

California  milk  mash  is  advised  for 
feeding.  It  consists  of:  dry  skim  milk 
or  dry  buttermilk,  40  pounds;  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds;  yellow  corn  meal,  30 
pounds;  ground  barley  or  rolled  oats, 
20  pounds. 

This  mash  should  be  furnished  as 
soon  as  disease  appears.  Grain  is  fed 
twice  daily,  but  is  restricted  to  one-third 
the  amount  of  mash  consumed.  This 
system  of  mash  and  grain  feeding  is 
continued  as  long  as  there  is  any  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  disease.  The  grain  is  sup- 


25 

50 

$3.00 

$5.50 

3.50 

6.50 

.  3.50 

6.50 

3.50 

6.50 

S.  C.  Wntte  Legnunn, . WRl  % '50  i2.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  .  ■  J2_00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3-50  6. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . ••••••  Arm 

mingoville  poultry  farm  „ 

Box  210 _ _ _ _ _ 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . . .  .g-{} 

S.  C.  Barred  Rooks  and  Reds .  r,  qq 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  ..  •••••••  "  '  15'00 

q  c  W.  L.  Direct  YVyckoff  Strain  ..ao.uv 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
10Q%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  -  -  -  Box  No v  161 


200  000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 

June  and  July  Deliveries — The  best  Popuja^  Brf 
free  range. 

s.  C.  White  Leghorns  S47  50  $90.00 

Young  and  Barron  strains  ..$10.00  $4/.ou  * 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  50  10o.oo 

Thompson  .  6(ToO 

Owen’s  Keds  .  n'00  4°  50  SO.OO 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed  .  9.00  £*j0  70.00 

Broilers  Light  Breed  ...•••••  •  .  h |  j  ye  r  v  guaranteed. 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery 

THE  VALLEY  HATCH ECRY  R.  TboX  50. 

BABY  CHICKS  E  Tc  fo 

White  and  Brov.m  Leghorns  . $2.su  *  •  10.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  '2g  4  00  7.00 

Reduction' on  large  lots'.  10*0%  ^jreula^17'  ^ 

S&SVfefi  HAir.HERY?  “MLisTEWIIXVli; 

BABY  CHICKS  Leghorns  at'  lOc  ^ch.^ 

We  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  1°  <° 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 

_ Milford,  Del.  — - — 

Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  f. 

Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng-  and 
Brown  Leghorns,-  Anconas,  B.  1-  1 n  ,  flo 
Assorted  chicks,  also  lowwapui postpaid- 
money  down.  100%  live  delivery  P® 
Catalogue  free.  „ 

THE  BOS  HATCH  ERY.Zeeland,M»cRR^ 

CHICKS  AT  PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds, _  no^d  price 

White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Send  for  circular 

list,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  pA. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM,  WfCLim^ 

DUTr'K  C  FROM  HEAVY  LA 

CHICKb  FLOCKS.  POSTPAID-  1()00 

100  500  -7qoo 

s.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50  # 


plied  in  the  usual  manner.  The  change 
back  to  the  regulation  ration  is  made 
gradually.  All  mashes  should  contain 
2  per  cent  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Where  liquid  milk  is  used,  all  mash 
and  water  are  withheld,  and  grain  is 
fed  sparingly — a  little  in  the  morning 
and  more  at  night.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  get  the  chicks  to  consume  enough 
liquid  milk,  especially  if  it  is  not  of 
good  quality.— New  Jersey  Experiment 
Station. 


Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm  . 1202 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 1198 

Five  Point  Leghorns  Farm  . ._.t178 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  , . 1247 

Parmenter's  Red  Mount  Farm  . .1158 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . 1158 

Fristegarth  Farm  . ^1126 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickeries,  inc . 953 

Lewis  Farm  . 888 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 

Ellen  Day  Rankin  .  890 


Farming-dale  Contest  Ahead  of 
Last  Year’s  Record 

PEERING  the  28th  week  of  the  Fifth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  pul- 
lets  laid  4,691  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  66.9%. 
This  is  a  gain  of  1%  over  last  week’s 
production.  The  birds  have  laid  91,990 
to  date,  since  November  1,  1926,  and  are 
now  3,777  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  total 
to  date  at  the  end  of  the  28th  lap. 

Five  pullets  tied  for  highest  individual 
honors  which  this  month  consisted  of  a 
perfect  score  of  30  eggs.  They  were: 
Glenrest’s  No.  7-4;  Meadow  Lawn  Poultry 
Farm’s  No.  18-1,  and  Tanglewood  Farm’s 
No.  20-7  in  the  Leghorn  class;  -while 
Rhode  Island  Red  No.  72-7,  owned  bjr 
Elbridge  N.  Davis,  and  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  No.  95-9,  from  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  were  at  the  top  in  their 
respective  classes.!  Three  other  pullets 
missed  a  perfect  score  by  only  one  egg. 


High  Pens  for  the  Week 

E.  E.  Chamberlain,  White  Leghorns  . 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L .  57 


General  Purpose  Poultry  Yards.  R.i 
West  Mansfield  Poultry  Farm,  R.I.R 
Ruehles  Sunnyside  Farm,  W.  L. 
Meadow  Lawn  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L 
May  Hill  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  . 

W.  ,  R.  Dewsnap,  W.  L . . 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  W.  L.  .. 


R.  57 


High  Pens  to  Date 
White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . 1272 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 1235 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . 1232 


Prices  Are  Slashed  On 

FULL  BLOODED  “AMERICAN"  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 
— C.  O.  D. — Send  No  Money. 


Fancy  Mixed  . 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  . . . 

Tancred — Holiy  Legs . 

Barred  Rocks — Anc . . 

Parks  Rocks- Reds- Wh.  Rox. 
Bl.  Minorcas-Wh.  Wyan.-Buff 


100 

500 

$44.00 

10.75 

52.00 

12.25 

60.00 

12.25 

60.00 

13.00 

63.50 

15.00 

73.00 

20.00 

99.00 

pullets  shipment 
Wh.  Leghorns — 

We  offer  8.000  March  and  April  hatched 
when  12  weeks  old  as  follows: — Eng. 

Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns— 
Parks  Rocks — Owens  Farm  Reds — BL  Min. — Bu.  Orpin? 
tons  and  most  all  breeds.  Write  for  prices — Satisfactio 
Guaranteed — C.  0.  D.  Shipments. 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 

Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


Quality  Chicks- 

From  high  producing  stock 
:  “free  from  disease.  Smith 
Hatched.  Sturdy  and 
vigorous.  Big  profits  for 

Quality  Is  Higli— 
Price  Is  Low 

JP?  I'Y?  delivery.  Prepaid  postage.  Send  for  FREE 
descriptive  circular.  Order  early  ,  chicks  when  wanted 

FAIRFORT  HATCHERIES.  Box  38,  Falrport,  N.  Y. 


■  For  Future 

PultrL?°  , 


100% 


—BABY 

LIVE  DELIVERY 


CHICKS- 


POSTAGE  PREPAID 


Wh.  &  Br.  Leghorns . $4.75 

Buff  &  Bl.  Leghorns  . 4.75 

Anconas  .  4  75 

S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds  ... 

Barred  Rocks  . . . . 

S.  C.  BL  Minorcas . 

Buff  &  Wh.  Rocks  . 

Wh.  &  SI.  Wyandoties  .  6.00 

All  absolutely  first  class  purebred  stock 
nocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meecli  Ave 


50 

100 

500 

$4.75 

$8.50 

$40.00 

4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

from  culled 


Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 

R°cks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 

white  Wyandottes  ..13c,  Assorted  . 

100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid. 

R  ' direct  or  send  for  circular. 
Box  12  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N. 


The  Connecticut  Plan  for  Grow¬ 
ing  Healthy  Chicks 

1 —  Clean  Chicks: 

Start  with  White  Diarrhoea-free 
chicks  or  eggs. 

2 —  Clean  Incubators: 

Scrape;  scrub;  disinfect;  use  clean 
burlap  on  nursery  tray  for  each 
hatch. 

3 —  Clean  Brooder  Houses: 

Scrape  clean,  scrub  with  water  and 
lye  or  disinfectant.  (Bichloride  of 


A  Homed  Rooster 


'  |  ’HIS  rare  fowl  is  the  only  kind  known. 

Two  well-shaped  horns  two  inches 
long  appear  over  the  eyes.  Experts  say 
that  these  are  actually  the  rooster’s  spurs, 
for  while,  at  two  years,  other  roosters 
have  well  defined  spurs,  this  rooster  has 
none.  The  horns  are  growing  more  than 
an  inch  each  year.  They  are  extremely 
hard,  but  are  not  attached  to  the  skull. 

This  remarkable  bird  was  hatched  and 
raised  by  John  Tilley  of  Arthur,  Ne¬ 
braska.  He  also  raises  hundreds  of  tur¬ 
keys  for  the  holiday  trade  each  year. — 


Mercury,  i  ounce  to  8  gallons  of 
water.)  Spray  with  disinfectant; 
then  with  whitewash. 

4 —  Clean  Ground: 

Use  only  ground  that  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  chickens  or  chicken 
manure  for  at  least  one  year. 

5 —  Clean  Litter: 

Use  shavings.  Clean  and  renew  after 
first  io  days;  then  every  5  days 
thereafter. 

6 —  Clean  Feed: 

Feed  only  in  boxes  or  hoppers  inside 
of  the  houses.  Grain  may  be  fed  on 
the  ground  outside  if  a  new  spot  is 
used  each  day. 

7 —  Clean  Management: 

Avoid  traveling  from  the  hens’ 
quarters  onto  the  chick  range.  Use 
disinfectants.  Keep  visitors  out  1 

8 —  Clean  Laying  Houses: 

Scrape  out.  Scrub  with  water  and 
lye  or  disinfectant.  Spray  with  good 
disinfectant;  then  with  whitewash. 


djfe 


niTR  f  M  I  mirK Q  Cost  no  more  than  ordinary  Chicks  from  the  average  hatchery  and  f  *  \ 
vrUfY  L.  III.  Li.  LIlILIvO  the  quality  1$  far  better.  We  have  specialized  for  years  especially  ( 
in  the  BARRON  LEGHORNS.  Imported  direct  from  Barron.  Pedigrees  285  to  314.  SPECIAL  MAY 
REDUCED  PRICES.  Full  Live  Delivery  Guar.  Prepaid.  25  50  100  500  1000 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns.  Pen  1,  . $5.00  $9.50  $18.00  $87.50  $170.00 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Pen  2,  . .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110.00 

Barred  &  Wh.  Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyandots,  .  3.75  7.00  13.00  62.50  120.00 

Jersey  Black  Giants,  25.  $5;  50,  $10;  100,  $20.  These  Chicks  are  from  personally  inspected  flocks,  large  and 
hardy,  on  free  range.  Chicks  will  grow  and  develop  into  profitable  fowls.  Order  direct  from  this  ad  or  get  Free 
Catalog.  June  Prices  2c  per  Chick  Less. 

C.  M.  LONGENECKER,  BOX  40  ELIZABETHTOWN,  PA. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 
from  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 
CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN-CEBT-O-CULD. 

We  ship  C.  0.  D.  50 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  4  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  &  Buff  Minorcas  . . . 6.25 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  .  6.75 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . . .  4.75 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  10O,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each..  We  can  ship  your 


€>>312211111111 


100 

$8.00 


500 
$38.00 


1000 

$72.00 


5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

6.75 

13.00 

60.00 

110.00 

4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

80.00 

chicks  C.  0.  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage, 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 


Get  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 


20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


NI  AT  AR  A  AWH  FIITY  Get  cllicta  froDa  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong  neaithy 

lIlnUnnlL  VIliViVu  **11 U  L/\J A  hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 


Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . , . 

Prices  on 

50 

100 

$13.00 

13.50 

14.50 

15.50 

500 

$55.00 

65.00 

65.00 

76.00 

59.50 

140.00 

1000 
$  100.06 
127.00 
125.00 
150.00 

Anconas  . . . . 

IS.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  W’hite  Box,  White  Wyandottes  . .  . . 
Black  Minorcas  . . . . . 

Broiler  Stock  (Assorted)  . 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . 

12.00 

33.00 

115.00 

275.00 

Send  for  prices  on  special  matings.  Youngs,  Wyckoff,  Hollywood  White  Leghorns,  Sheppard’s  Anconas,  Park’s  Barred  Box 
and  Jumbo  White  Rox  eggs  for  hatching.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  Circular  free  if  you  wish. 
Established  1887  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202.  RANSOMVILLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  C«„  Props.) 


they_  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
cause  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White, 
Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White  Rocks,  R.  1,  Reds, 
Anconas,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes.  lOc  and  up.  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed.  Postpaid.  Member  International  Chick 

__ . Assn.  Write  today  for  FREE  Chick  Book. 

SCHWEGLER’S  HATCHERY  204  Nortbamnton  BUFFALO.  N.Y 


Ch\rU  That  PImcp  at  profit 
chicks  mai riease making  prices 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  100  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.09  $8.00  $7.75 

White  &  Barred  Rocks . 12  11.00  10.50 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 12  11.00  10.50 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11  10.00  9.50 

Light  Mixed  . 08  7.00  6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SUMMER  CHICKS 

A  lot  of  our  customers  have  already  ordered  June 
and  July  Chicks.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
order.  35,000  chicks  weekly.  S.  C.  White  and 
Brown  Leghorns,  9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  Barred 
Rocks  and  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas,  10c  each,  $90 
per  1,000.  S.  C.  Reds,  12c  each,  H.  B.  Broilers, 
9c  each,  $80  per  1,000.  L.  B.  Mixed,  7e  each, 
$60  per  1,000.  Prepaid  and  safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

Catalog  free.  $1.00  books  your  order. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


RARY  rHirff  Q  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DAD!  GHIGIYD  incubation  from  high  class 

bred-to-Iay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $1L50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas  $13.50  per  100;  White  Rocks.  White 
Wyandottes,,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  por  100;  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for 
prices  on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add 
25e  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS  100 

White  Leghorns  . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 10.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00 

Assorted  .  7.50 

100%  Live  Delivery 
THE  MONROE  H  ATC H  E RY/ Richfield,  Pa. 


500  1000 

$37.50  $70.00 

47.50  90.00 

47.50  90  00 

35.00  65.00 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLIS1 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . $8.00  per  11 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . . 10.00  per  1( 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks _ 10.00  per  1( 

Heavy  Mxd.  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  7.00  per  II 

_ _ _  Postpaid  live  arrival  S  Sat.  Guar. 

TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R. 


Chicks 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $4.50 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  .  3.00  5.50 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery,  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPB1NG  HATCHERY,  F.  B 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAIisterville,  Pa.,  B.  F.  D.  2. 


100 

$8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

7.00 


ALLEN’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  for  May  13th  hatch  and  succeeding  weeks  to  10 
50c  extra  for  postage.  Catalogue. 

C.  C.  ALLEN  Dept.  A,  SEAFORD,  DEI 


BABY  CHICKS  Rocks>  Reds  and  Leg 

7  xP1-  horns  *10-00  Per  100,  al 

A  No.  1  chicks  from  high  producers.  W< 
can  fill  orders  on  short  notice. 

KOSTER  POULTRY  FARM,  Laurel,  Dela 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Duck 
j  Guineas,  Bantams.  Collies.  Hares,  Dav  Chicks,  Eg; 

low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  R  A 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 


Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  . $12  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  ehicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs . 10  per  100 


Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  aU  year  around  with  thousand* 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Livt 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  froa 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


SENDNOMONEY.  SHIP  CHICKS  C.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 

Keiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa, 


STURDY  CHICKS.  A  G /  QUALITY 
LEADING  BREEDS  AW  CHICKS 
BEST  BLOOD.  /X? 

Prices  Reduced  3e  /sy  Heavy  Layer* 

a  chick;  broilers  /  Culled  Flocks 

1c — May  20—  AHy 

8%e  up.  Large  Illustrated 

/<£'■&/  Catalogue  Free 
TODAY.  /vnaV 


SINGLE  COM  B 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

i _ X _ _ mmnrrA  Dn  Dnvrnli 


3000  English 


on  ire*  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  in’ a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  ...  $11  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  $12  per  100 

500  or  more  50e  per  100  Jess.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  write — 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  -  WASHINGTONVILLE.  PA. 
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Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 


MILK  PRICES 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-2x0  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


equivalent  to  $2.59</2  for  3.5%  milk.  The  as  much  care  in  the  selection  of  market- 
Sheffield  price  for  April  year^agcr  was  eggS> 


$2.34/2  f°r  3%  milk.  The  April  1925  Shef 
field  price  was  $2.37!/2. 

MARKET  FIRM  ON  FANCY 
BUTTER 


Class 


Dairymen’s  Sheffield 
League  Producers 


1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.15 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.30  2.10 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May,  1926, 
Was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

i'tie  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  Anal  prices  the  tanner  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  tor  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

April  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announce  the 
following  April  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . $2.50 

Expenses  . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  .  2.44 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness . )0 

Net  Cash  Price  to_Farmers  .  2.34 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  in  April, 
1926  was  for  3%  $2.01  >/2  ($2.2114  for  3.5%). 
The  April  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $2.0314  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 
April  1927  is  $2.3914  per  hundred.  This  is 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 

than  extra  .. 444-45 
Extra  (92  sc)  44  - 

84-91  score  ..37  -43|4 
Lower  G’ds  .35  -3614 


May  17  May  10 


44  -4414 
43  J4-43 1/2 
37  -43 

35  -36 


May  18, 
1926 

4114-42 

40^4-41 

3614-4014 
35  -36 


The  butter  market  is  experiencing  its 
annual  trials  and  tribulations.  Receipts 
are  on  the  increase  and  naturally  trade 

is  more  or  less  in  an  upset  condition  _ ^  _  _  _ __  ^ 

because  a  large  part  of  these  receipts  something  to  help  the  situation, 
show  the  effect  of  part  grass.  As  yet 


Supplies  from  the  west  are  showing 
a  slight  decrease  but  the  offerings  are 
still  very  large  while  the  demand  for 
current  distribution  is  relatively  light. 
Our  warehouses  are  heavily  stocked 
with  eggs.  Storage  stocks  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  almost  twice  as  heavy  as 
they  were  a  year  ago.  Although  arriv¬ 
als  are  easing  off,  nevertheless  they  still 
exceed  those  of  a  year  ago  while  the 
accumulations  have  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  the  same  calendar  week 
of  last  year.  Unfortunatel}’,  distribution 
is  not  particularly  good.  It  looks  as 
though  the  retailers  have  got  to  do 


no  one  wants  to  store  butter  because  of 
the  grassiness  as  well  as  the  off-color 
which  always  accompanies  it.  Because 
of  the  many  complaints  about  the  qual¬ 
ity,  the  more  critical  buyers  are  insist¬ 
ing  on  inspection  and  as  a  result  a  large 
amount  of  butter  is  going  into  the  lower 
grades  which  have  maintained  their 
price  level  with  difficulty.  As  we  enter 
the  second  half  of  May,  however,  there 
are  more  shipments  arriving,  showing 
practically  full  grass  and  some  opera¬ 
tors  will  soon  begin  to  store.  Some  of 
the  speculators  feel  that  the  price  level 
is  a  little  high  to  start  the  deal. 

At  the  present  time,  just  as  we  enter 
the  storage  deal  with  a  few  scattering- 
lots  going  into  “the  chambers  of  hope,’’ 
the  market  is  approximately  3  cents 
above  the  level  of  last  year  on  92  score 
butter  or  better.  For  the  intermediate 
grades  the  spread  is  not  quite  as  mark¬ 
ed.  Where  lower  grades  are  concerned 
we  are  about  on  the  same  level.  The 
outlook  is  good  for  the  dairyman. 

CHEESE  MARKET  UNCHANGED 

STATE  "  May  18, 

FLATS  May  17  May  10  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  . 22-23  22-23  20-21 

Fresh  Av’ge  . .  . .  -194 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  26-28 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-264  25-264  25-26 


POULTRY  MARKET  HOLDING 
STEADY 

May  1 3, 

May  17  May  10 


25-26 

-28 

42-50 

20-38 


1926 

30- 32 

31- 32 

45-50 

30-40 

28-30 


Peach — CARRIERS — Tomato 

Once  used — complete  with  6  4-qt. 
tills  and  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Fiats.  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  and 
Second-  hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  Drmg  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


REFS. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


•T0-RS0ER 


19  2  1 

_  Models 

.now  ready.  Remarkable  new  prices  and 
Iterms.  Shipped  on  approval  and  30  days’ 
7 Free  Trial.  TIRES,  Sundries  half  usual 
prices.  Write  for  bicycle  catalog  and  prices, 

IMEAD  Cycle  Co.,  Dcpt.T-205  CHICAGO 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


STROUT’S  BIG  CATALOG— LAKE 
RIVER  &  MOUNTAIN  FARMS 

First  distributed  In  February  to  thousands  awaiting  this 
big  authentic  guide  to  country  real  estate  bargains.  These 
people  bought  FARMS,  and  although  the  catalog  is  some 
2  months  old,  there  are  hundreds  of  splendid  bargains 
left.  Especially  summer  places,  low-cost  beauty  spots 

high  In  the  hills,  waterside  homes  &  farms,  the  pick 
throughout  the  East.  On  pg.  51  is  98  acre  stream-side 

farm  q>  mile  quiet  village,  wood  to  pay  for  place,  nice 

•rciiard,  good  12-room  maple  shaded  house  &  other  bldgs; 
complete  with  horses,  cows,  furniture,  crops,  equipment  for 
only  $1500,  about  half  cash.  Every  day  you  delay 

mean:-  that  more  of  the  catalog  offerings  are  sold.  Avoid 
regret  at  losing  a  bargain.  Get  your  catalog  today.  Copy 
free  STR0UT  AGENCY,  255-R,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


FOWLS 

Colored  .  -25 

Leghorn  .  -26 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 43-48 

Leghorn  . 22-37 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 24-25 

This  report  is  for  the  week  previous 

to  that  when  live  poultry  dealers  will 
be  buying  their  supplies  for  the  Decora¬ 
tion  Day  holiday.  At  this  waiting  we 
are  still  seven  or  eight  days  ahead  of 
the  buying  market  and  accordingly  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  the  market  is  go¬ 
ing  to  go  but  indications  are  that  it  is 
going  to  be  at  least  a  firm  one.  Slaugh¬ 
ter  houses  are  not  over  burdened  with 
any  extreme  stocks  nor  is  the  market 
flooded.  Everything  is  holding  very 
firm  and  it  looks  as  though  the  holiday 
market  is  going  to  be  a  free-moving 
one.  On  the  17th  freight  supplies  were 
heavy  hut  most  of  the  birds  are  fowls 
and  most  of  them  are  heavy  breeds.  On 
the  other  hand  the  demand  is  more  for 
the  lighter  stock  and  accordingly  fancy 
leghorns  are  outselling  the  colored  birds 
by  a  one  cent  margin.  Supplies  of 
broilers  are  not  burdensome  and  the 
larger  sizes  of  most  all  the  breeds  are 
selling  well. 

At  this  writing  it  is  too  early  to  antic¬ 
ipate  what  prices  will  be.  The  concen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  is  however  that  we  will 
have  a  good  market  providing,  _  of 
course,  that  the  weather  man  is  with 
us. 

On  June  6  and  7,  Jewish  Holidays, 
Feasts  of  Weeks,  will  he  celebrated. 
The  best  market  days  for  this  holiday 


The  cheese  market  continues  quiet  on 
all  descriptions  of  fresh  cheese  as  well 
as  cured  stock.  At  the  quoted  prices  a 
limited  amount  of  fresh  State  flats  are 
moving  slowly.  Although  the  market  is 
quiet  on  old  cheese,  nevertheless  it  is 
very  firm,  especially  on  colored  stock. 

Reports  state  that  production  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  Wisconsin,  but  even  at  that  the 
total  make  is  not  believed  to  be  up  to  ^e  June  2  and  3,  however,  there  is 


that  of  a  j’ear  ago.  Production  in  New 
York  State  is  light  and  New  York  deal¬ 
ers  do  not  look  for  very  heavy  supplies 
of  State  cheese  on  their  market  for 
some  time  to  come.  It  is  quite  evident, 
however,  that  the  low  point  of  the  sea¬ 
son  has  been  passed.  The  total  cheese 
holdings  are  below  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

NEARBY  EGGS  GAIN  A  SHADE 


very  little  extra  demand  for  this  holiday 
except  that  what  stock  is  sent  in,  should 
he  of  fancy  quality. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

May  18, 

FUTURES  May  17  May  10  1926 

(At  Chicago) 

Wheat  . 1.40%  1.41%  1.5914 

Corn  . 8434  .7934  .69 

Oats  . 48%  .48(4  -39% 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  York) 


NEARBY 

May  18, 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

. .  1.54% 

WHITE 

May  17 

May 

10 

1926 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  .  . 

.  .1.045/s 

Selected  Ext’s 

31  -33 

31 

-33 

37-38 

Oats,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Firsts  . 

.29  -30 

28 1 

'2-30 

36- 

Av’ge  Extras 

.  27  y2- 28/2 

271 

2-28 

33-35 

FEEDS 

May  14 

Firsts  . 

.26  -27 

26 

-27 

32-32(4 

(At  Buffalo) 

Gathered  . 

.25  -28 

25 

-28 

30-34 

Gr’d  Oats  . 

Pullets  . 

.23  -25 

23 

-25 

30- 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

BROWNS 

H’d  Bran  . 

.34.50 

Fancy  . 

.28  -32 

29 

-32 

36-38 

Stand’d  Mids  . 

.32.00 

1.564 

.9734 

.60 


1.894 

•8614 

.51 


The  nearby  egg  market  is  holding 
firm,  in  fact  it  is  doing  more  than  that. 
On  the  17th  the  indications  are  that 
we  may  see  a  slight  revision  of  prices 
upward  for  on  that  day  receipts  showed 
a  gradual  reduction  and  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  market  prices  on  the  very 
closest  selections  exceeded  quotations 
given  above.  In  other  words  some 
stores  were  getting  a  premium  for 
strictly  choice  stock.  Poultrymen  will 
be  watching  developments  for  the  next 
few  weeks  with  considerable  anxiety  for 
there  are  some  who  have  expressed  the 
feeling  that  possibly  the  poultry  game 
was  being  overdone. 

It  is  a  fact  that  expansion  in  the  poul¬ 
try  business  has  been  extreme.  During 
the  past  couple  of  years  some  establish¬ 
ments  expanded,  irrespective  of  the  cost 
of  overhead.  Authorities  generally 
agree  that  those  men  are  going  to  have 
a  hard  time  of  it.  However  it  still  ap¬ 
pears  that  there  will  be  money  in  the 
chicken  game  for  the  man  who  has  a 
low  overhead  and  whose  flock  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  production  which  means  close 
selection  of  hens.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  exert  just 


Soft  W.  Mids  . 38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 35.50 

Red  Dog  . . 40.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 34.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 34.50 

Corn  Meal  . 37.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 35.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 37.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 40.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 41.75 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  47.50 


33.00 

32.00 

34.00 

32.50 
38.00 

35.50 
39.00 

33.50 

33.50 
36.00 
35.00 
46.00 
36.00 
40.00 

41.50 


May  15, 
7  1926 

30.00 

29.50 
31.00 
27.00 
35.00 
30.00 

34.50 

28.50 
28.50 


37.25 

47.25 
36.00 
38.00 
39.50 


47.00  48.50 


The  above  quotations  arc  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  m  the  weekly  letter  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

OLD  POTATOES  WINDING  UP 
STRONG 


LONG  ISLAND 

May  17 

150  !b.  sack  $5.50-5.75 

Bulk,  180  lbs  - 

MAINE 

150  lb.  sack  5.25-5.75 
Bulk,  180  ibs.  6.25-6.85 


May  10 
5.00-5.25 


4.60-4.85 

5.50-5.75 


May  18, 
1926 

6.00-6.50 


6.00-6.50 

7.25-7.85 


The  old  potato  deal  is  working  out  as  the 
trade  expected, — very  firm.  Prices  show 
a  considerable  gain  over  those  of  last  week 
hut  at  this  writing  supplies  have  come  in 
heavier  and  prices  are  sustained  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  feeling  being  slightly  easier. 
Old  potatoes  are  now  in  a  rather  difficult 


position  for  they  are  against  some  strong- 
competition  from  Florida  and  now  South 
Carolina  is  shipping.  The  Floridas  are 
selling  around  $7  a  barrel  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a  50  cent  premium  being  paid.  The 
best  Carolina’s  are  about  25  cents  under 
the  Florida  market. 

At  the  present  time  the  market  is  out 
of  line  compared  with  last  year.  A  3-ear 
ago  on  May  18  Floridas  were  selling  at 
$11  a  barrel  for  No.  i’s  while  Maine  Sack 
goods  were  generally  at  $6.25.  This  year 
Maine  Sack  goods  are  $5.25  but  Floridas 
are  away  down  to  $7.  Relatively,  the  old 
potato  deal  is  stronger  compared  with  the 
price  level  on  southern  goods. 

As  was  the  case  last  week  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  quotations  for  State  po¬ 
tatoes  for  there  are  none  on  the  market. 
Local  distribution  and  western  markets 
have  directed  practically  all  the  State  po¬ 
tatoes  from  the  Metropolitan  district. 

BEAN  MARKET  HOLDING  FIRM 

The  bean  market  is  holding  firm.  Pea 
beans  show  the  most  strength  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $5.25  to  $5 .75.  Most  of  the 
business  is  being  done  between  these  two 
points.  Red  Kidneys  are  also  set  at  $6.75 
to  $7.50  while  White  Kidneys  have  been  in 
a  rather  light  supply,  25  cents  below  the 
Red  Kidney  market.  Marrows  are  selling 
from  $6.25  To  $7. 

MORE  HAY  ARRIVING 

During  the  week  ending  May  21,  hay 
receipts  were  quite  liberal  both  in  the 
New  York  market  and  in  the  Brooklyn 
terminals.  However,  the  demand  was 
good.  Because  of  the  free  receipts  the 
top  quotations  are  $57  for  No.  I  straight 
timothy  was  had  with  difficulty,  although 
quotations  had  it  that  No.  2  was  selling 
from  $25  to  $26;  No.  3,  $23  to  $24.  It 
looked  as  though  the  schedule  would  take 
slight  reductions  all  along  the  line.  Fancy 
light  clover  mixed  was  almost  selling  on 
par  with  straight  timothy,  there  being- 
only  $1  difference.  Rye  straw  is  back 
to  $24  to  $25. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

The  live  stock  market  has  cased  off  a 
little  bit  since  last  week.  Things-  were 
quite  dull  and  the  best  veals  brought  about 
$12.58  although  on  one  or  two  occasions 
some  real  choice  marks  sold  for  a  higher 
premium.  However  these  were  extreme 
and  could  not  be  considered  typical  of  the 
market. 

The  steer  market  has  been  fairly  steady. 
Choice  prime  feds,  $11.50  to  $12,  with 
other  grades  ranging  down  to  $10.45  *or 
medium  stuff.  Common  lines  sold  as  low 
as  $8. 

The  market  has  been  fairly  steady  on 
nice  bulls  but  undergrades  have  been  sell¬ 
ing  slowly.  Heavy  fat  State  bolognas 
generally  from  $7-25  to  $7-35  although  a 
few  selected  head  brought  $7.50.  Medium 
$6.25  to  $7.  Light  weights  in  good  flesh 
$5.25  to  $5.75.  Light  weights  as  low  as 

$4. 

The  demand  has  just  been  moderate  for 
cows ;  heavy  fat  States  generally  $5-5° 
to  $6.25;  a  few  extreme  choice  at  $6.50: 
medium  fats  $4-5°  to  $5;  canners  sold 
anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $5  depending  on 
flesh  and  finish.  Reactors  generally  from 
$3-75  f°r  poor  cows,  up  to  $6  for  fancy 
yearlings  or  cows. 

Lambs  are  generally  selling  on  the  same 
level  as  a  week  ago.  Yearlings  are  on  the 
same  level  bringing  $i5-25  to  $15-5°  with 
fair  to  good  yearlings  from  $13  to  $j5- 
Spring  lambs  have  even  strengthened  witn 
top  marks  bringing  $19.25  on  the  17th- 

Live  hogs  weighing  from  100  to  15° 
pounds  are  bringing  the  best  price  namely, 
$11.50  to  $11.75,  heavier  weights  selling  as 
low  as  $9.75  which  is  the  prevailing  price 
for  stock  weighing  250  pounds. 

Country  dressed  veal  has  been  in  light 
receipt  but  the  trade  has  been  verv  slow 
and  the  market  rules  very  weak.  The  re¬ 
cent  Board  of  Llealth  ruling  relative  to 
country  dressed  veal  is  causing  all  kinds 
of  hardships  in  fact  we  believe  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  dress  veal  in  the 
country  according  to  the  Board  of  Health 
regulations  and  at  the  same  time  get  it 
into  the  market  in  good  condition.  v 
special  hearing  is  going  to  be  held  in  tne 
near  future  on  this  new  Board  of  Healt 
ruling.  At  the  present  time  it  is  causing 
considerable  hardship  to  those  who  ha\e 
been  previously  in  the  business  of  shipping 
country  dressed  veal.  . 

On  the  17th  the  best  country  dressed 
veal  brought  17  to  18  cents  but  most  of 
the  trade  was  at  15  to  16  cents.  , 
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The  Farm  News 

Flood  Sufferers  Will  Number  Half  Million 


(11)  573 


A  NUMBER  of  new  breaks  have  oc- 
cured  in  the  levees  on  the  Mississippi 
and  a  considerable  additional  acreage  is 
now  under  water.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  reported  that  three  hundred  thousand 
people  are  being  cared  for  by  the  Red 
Cross.  In  many  cases,  although  warnings 
have  been  given,  the  inhabitants  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  leave  their  homes  and  it  L  re¬ 
ported  that  after  the  most  recent  break, 
thirteen  hundred  people  were  rescued  by 
boats.  Mr.  Hoover  has  reported  that  in 
his  opinion  the  total  number  of  people 
affected  by  the  flood  in  the  six  river 
states  would  exceed  a  half  million. 

The  loss  of  live  stock  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high.  It  is  estimated  that  out 
of  probably  thirty-seven  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  in  the  flood  area  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  ten  thousand  have  been  lost.  Hogs 
and  poultry  have  been  an  almost  total  loss. 

Loans  Will  Be  Made  to  Farmers 

It  is  reported  that  Eugene  Meyer,  Jr., 
new  Commissioner  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  has  given  assurance  that  a 
loan  of  fourteen  million  dollars  will  be 
made  available  to  flood  sufferers  through 
the  Federal  Loan  System  and  the  inter¬ 
mediate  credit  banks. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  already  preparing  suggestions 
for  planting  crops  on  the  flooded  areas. 

There  has  been  some  pressure  on  the 
President  to  call  a  special  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  relief  for  the  flood  suffer¬ 
ers.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Con¬ 
gress  in  several  cases  has  appropriated 
money  for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from 
floods,  earthquakes,  fires,  etc.,  and  that  the 
present  disaster  is  the  worst  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed 
that  President  Coolidge  is  receiving 
definite  and  correct  information  on  the 
situation  from  Air.  Hoover  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  the  President  thinks  it  would 
require  too  much  time  for  Congress  to 
assemble  and  organize  for  work  and  that 
tli^  present  situation  can  be  best  met  by 
calling  for  popular  subscription  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Red  Cross. 

To  Study  Way  of  Preventing 
Floods 

The  question  of  flood  prevention  is  al¬ 
ready  receiving  much  comment  and  study. 
There  seems  to  be  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  matter.  Some  authorities 
are  stressing  the  importance  of  reforestra- 
tion  while  others  point  out  that  the  aver¬ 
age  flood  conditions  of  the  Mississippi  are 
no  worse  now  than  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  At  that  time  it  is  said  that  the 
river  overflowed  large  areas  each  spring 
and  that  the  building  of  the  levees  en¬ 
abled  this  land  to  be  reclaimed.  Up  to 
the  present  year  these  levees  have  kept 
the  flood  waters  controlled.  It  is  also 
shown  that  although  forests  act  as  a 
temporary  sponge  for  soaking  up  rains, 
that  this  action  is  only  temporary  and 


would  have  been  of  little  help  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  The  present  floods  are 
largely  a  result  of  excessive  rains  during 
the  early  winter.  Some  authorities  state 
that  the  only  control  is  to  rebuild  the 
levees  and  to  build  them  higher  than  those 
which  have  provided.  Others  take  a  middle 
course,  agreeing  that  levees  are  necessary 
but  that  reforestration  along  the  high- 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu¬ 
taries  also  has  a  place  in  flood  control. 


Special  Radio  Program  for 
Decoration  Day 

Decoration  Day,  May  30,  there  will 
be  a  special  radio  program  broadcast 
from  two-thirty  to  four  o’clock,  Eastern 
Standard  Time.  The  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  an  address  by  President 
Coolidge.  Other  speakers  on  the  program 
will  be  the  Hon.  Rice  W.  Means,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  United  States, 
Spanish  War  Veterans;  Dr.  D.  E.  Greene 
will  read  the  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Ad¬ 
dress.  The  United  States  Marine  Band 
will  render  the  musical  selections  and  will 
support  the  special  artists,  namely  Ruby 
Stahl,  soloist,  and  the  Imperial  Male 
Quartet. 

Early  preparations  call  for  the  broad¬ 
casting  of  this  program  from  WJZ, 
WEAF,  and  the  other  prominent  sta¬ 
tions  on  their  respective  hook-ups. 


Dairymen  Meet  at  Oneonta 

A  SSURANCE  of  their  “determination 
**■  to  so  arrange  milk  production  as  to 
increase  its  volume  during  what  has  pre¬ 
viously  been  known  as  the  short  period” 
was  given  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  New  York 
City  Commissioner  of  Health,  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  1,200  dairymen  at  Oneonta— en 
May  14.  Dairy  farmers  of  Otsego,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Chenango,  Schoharie  and  Broome 
counties  met  in  an  all  day  mass  meeting. 

The  assurance  to  Dr.  Harris  of  their 
intent  to  cooperate  with  him  to  assure  a 
plentiful  supply  of  milk  for  the  New  York 
market  next  fall  and  winter  without  any 
extension  of  the  supplying  territory,  came 
as  a  result  of  reports  to  the  farmers  by 
representatives  of  the  various  producers’ 
organizations  regarding  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
'Harris  and  Alayor  James  J.  Walker  of 
New  York.  The  farmers  were  told  that 
these  officials  have  promised  not  to  widen 
the  milk  shed,  and  expressed  preference 
for  nearby  produced  milk,  if  assured  that 
production  will  be  increased  to  meet 
autumn  and  winter  needs. 


FROM 
MILKING 
TIME  TO 
MARKET¬ 
ING  TIME 


fee 


*  1  * 


:sv; 


Clean,  cool  milk  until  mar¬ 
keting  time  is  certain  with  a 
cooling  tank  and  cooling 
house,  both  of  Concrete. 

Concrete  is  permanent,  easily 
cleaned,  always  sanitary  and 
moderate  in  cost. 

Free  Construction  Flans 

Blueprints  and  instructions 
for  building  a  concrete  milk 
cooling  house  and  tank  cost 
nothing.  Just  ask  for  them. 

“Concrete  on  the  Dairy  Farm,”  an  illustrated 
booklet,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

1315  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


The  Coventry  -  Dunwalke  -  Flor- 
ham-Rockingham  Guernsey 
Sale 

CIXTY-FIVE  purebred  Guernseys  were 
^  sold  at  auction  at  the  Coventry- 
Dunwalke-Florham-Rockingham  sale  at 
Trenton  on  May  13. 


The  top  price,  $5,000  was  paid  by 
Howard  Heinz  of  Pittsburg  for  Alay 
Princess  consigned  by  J.  L.  Llope  of 
Madison,  N.  J.  Her  record  is  13437.8 
lbs  of  milk  and  678.1  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class 
C. 

R:  F.  Loree  of  Afadison,  N.  Y.,  paid 
$3000  for  Florham  Challenger,  a  bull  calf 
consigned  by  J.  L.  Hope.  His  dam  is  on 
test  and  in  140  days  has  produced  6888.9 
lbs.  of  milk  and  352.29  lbs.  of  fat  in  Class 
A. 

Rockingham  Dairymaid,  consigned  by 
David  G.  Tenney  of  Salem,  N.  H.,  was 
sold  to  Noyes  L.  Avery  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  for  $2900.  Her  advanced  register 
record  is  9276.3  lbs.  of  milk  and  483.7 
lbs.  of  fat  in  Class  FF. 

H.  J.  Krebs  of  Wilmington,  Del., 
bought  Rockingham  Marguerite  for  $2600. 
She  was  consigned  by  David  Tenney.  Her 
advanced  register  record  is  11687  lbs.  of 
milk  and  583.04  lbs.  of  fat  in  class  GG. 

Rockingham  Sunflower  consigned  by 
Mr.  Tenney  was  sold  to  Stewart  J.  Aid- 
rich  of  Rehoboth,  Mass  for  $2400. 

The  sixty-five  animals  sold  averaged 
just  over  $1000  each. 


Langwater  Peter  Pan  Is  the  animal  in  the  ring,  photographed  Immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  top  price  bid  for  him,  $8600  by  Frank  E.  Foster  of  Philadelphia,  at  the 
National  Guernsey  Sale,  held  on  the  Trenton  Fair  Grounds  on  May  12. 


County  Notes 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa. — Plowing 
about  finished  and  potatoes  are  being- 
planted.  The  1926  crop  is  about  cleaned 
out  and  good  seed  stock  is  in  demand- 
Cow  testing  for  this  section  is  about  over 
and  quite  a  number  of  cows  will  have 
to  be  replaced.  We  hear  considerable 
talk  about  sheep  again  and  it  is  possible 
that  our  hills  will  be  producing  wool,  in¬ 
stead  of  brush  in  the  near  future. — 
W.  P.  D. 

Steuben  County,  New  York — Farm 
work  at  a  standstill  because  of  continued 
rain  and  watersoaked  ground.  Many 
farmers  have  been  unable  to  sow  oats. 
Pastures  and  grass  looking  well.  Buyers 


for  a  tool  handle  company  in  Ohio  are 
cleaning  up  nearly  every  available  lot  of 
white  ash  timber  in  this  township  (Can¬ 
ton),  paying  about  $25  per  thousand  feet 
on  the  stump. — H.  D. 

Tioga  County,  Pa. — Have  had  a  large 
amount  of  rain  here  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks ;  too  wet  to  put  in  oats  or  plough. 
At  this  time  of  year  the  milk  plant  usually 
gets  160,000  lbs.  of  milk;  they  are  only 
getting  60,000  lbs.  now.  The  Ransom  Co. 
have  bought  two  acres  of  land  and  have 
some  material  on  the  site  expecting  to 
build  a  plant  here  at  Westfield  in  the  near 
future. 

Meadows  look  good,  winter  wheat  looks 
good.  Some  early  sowed  oats  are  up. 
Fruit  trees  are  blossoming  out  full.  The 
Grange  held  their  regular  meeting  last 
night.  (Alay  15,  1927). — W.  C.  G. 

Nicholas  County,  W.  Va. — Farmers 
are  pretty  badly  behind  on  account  of 
rainy  weather.  We  have  had  cold  rains 
recently.  Afercury  went  down  to  48  de¬ 
grees  yesterday.  There  was  but  little  corn 
planted.  Fruit  is  practically  a  failure  on 
account  of  the  freeze  a  few  weeks  ago. — • 
A.  J.  L.,  Albion,  W.  Va. 

Crawford  County,  Pa. — It  is  cloudy, 

rainy  and  cold.  Oats  are  mostly  sown 
and  some  are  up.  A  few  early  potatoes 
have  been  planted.  They  are  hauling 
manure  and  dragging  roads,  etc.  The  late 
freeze  hurt  the  grass.  Wheat  is  showing 
up  bad,  but  very  little  standing  in  some 
fields.  Potatoes  are  $1.00  to  $i.io  a  bu¬ 
shel,  butter  50  cents,  eggs  22  to  24  cents, 
seed  oats  65  to  75  cents  a  bushel. — J.  F.  S.; 


The  annual  Grange  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
scheduled  for  August  17-20  at  the  Camp 
Grounds  at  Center  hall.  The  State 
Grange,  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
Momona  Granges  and  subordinate  gran¬ 
ges  are  cooperating  in  putting  on  the  pro- 
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A  lighted  Camel  leads  straight 

to  contentment 


A  NEW  kittd  bf  smoking  pleasure 
came  into  the  world  with  Camel.  For 
Camel  presents  your  taste  with  choice 
Turkish  and  Domestic  tobaccos  at 
their  best.  What  a  mellow  mildness 
each  lighted  Camel  brings!  And  you 
can  go  all  the  way  with  Camels — 
smoke  them  as  liberally  as  you  chooses 
— they  will  never  tire  the  taste. 

Smokers  of  the  world  have  placed 
Camel  ahead  of  all  other  cigarettes 


in  popularity.  Demanding  the  taste: 
and  fragrance  that  only  choice  to¬ 
baccos  can  bring,  and  finding  it  here, 
they  have  placed  Camel  first. 

Introduce  yourself  to  contentment 
with  a  pack  of  Camels.  Never-ending 
smoke  enjoyment  is  in  store  for  you 
once  you  meet  the  cigarette  that’s  all 
quality.  As  contented  smokers  say 
throughout  the  land,  inviting  you  to 
smoking  pleasure:  " Have  a  Camel!” 


R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N,  C. 


©  1927 


The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  Available  to  any  Grange 
lecturer  on  request. 

1.  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 

robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for  criminal 

negligence  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  of  lack  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Designed  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

E  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
v  of  extra  heavy  linen  on  which  the  lettering  is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
no  card  facing  to  be  water-scaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  In  ail  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 

^  the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 

To  benefit  by  our  guarantee  of  ads  you  must  say  “I  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”  ] 

- - - - - - - - - - — - — — 
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The  Apple  Boom  Is  Heavy 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

The  general  prospect  is  for  a  heavy 
bloom  and  another  fairly  large  apple 
crop  in  Western  New  York.  Dutchess 
are  blooming  about  as  usual,  somewhat 
lighter  if  anything,  while  Wealthy  is 
much  lighter.  I  havfe  never  seen  a 
heavier  budding  of  Twenty  Ounce  than 
this  year.  Every  twig  on  every  tree 
carries  all  that  it  can.  This  third  suc¬ 
cessive  full  crop  of  this  variety  promises 
to  be  the  largest  yet.  Kings  are  produc¬ 
ing  a  sparse  bloom  after  a  heavy  crop 
last  year.  I  should  say  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  per  cent  of  1926  yields. 
Baldwins  are  blossoming  full  on  all 
trees  which  did  not  give  a  full  crop  in 
1926.  From  the  bloom  I  should  say 
that  my  crop  would  be  as  large  as  last 
year.  Northern  Spy  will  blossom  as  full 
as  Twenty  Ounce  and  give  a  maximum 
crop  if  set  in  proportion.  Greenings  are 
blooming  only  moderately  well. 

It  has  been  a  beautiful  sight  to  look 
into  these  full  budded  trees  heavy  with 
prospective  bloom  and  fruit.  What  one 
sees  begets  confidence  in  production. 
But  then  his  enthusiasm  is  dampened  by 
the  query:  What  will  the  return  be? 
The  remembrance  of  the  pittance  left  in 
the  last  two  years  after  the  bills  have 
been  paid  is  disheartening.  If  one  could 
only  have  equal  confidence  in  marketing 
and  sales  as  in  production.  The  pros¬ 
pects  the  country  over  is  that  the  crop 
will  be  about  the  same  as  during  the 
past  five  years.  Prospective  crops  have 
been  somewhat  reduced  by  late  frosts, 
but  the  average  of  the  whole  country 
will  be  about  the  same.  Nothing  but  the 
best  will  sell  well  and  this  should  be  the 
slogan  o'!  all  apple  growers. 

We  Go  to  a  4H  Club  Roundup 

It  has  been  a  busy  spring  because 
everything  has  come  on  so  rapidly  and 
it  was  hard  to  keep  ahead  of  it.  Yet  we 
had  to  find  time  to  take  the  boys  and 
girls  to  Rochester  for  a  Monroe  Coun¬ 
ty  Four  H  Club  Rally.  Seven  hundred 
of  them  from  all  over  the  county  with 
many  of  their  local  leaders  were  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  its  great  building,  the  gift 
of  George  Eastman.  It  was  as  fine  a 
group  of  boys  and  girls  as  I  have  ever 
seen  together,  practically  all  native  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  soil.  They  had  a 
great  time  together  and  acquitted  them¬ 
selves  with  credit  in  their  ..part  of  the 
program  which  was  a  “whole  wheat 
bread’’  demonstration  and  “stunts’’  by 
each  of  a  dozen  community  groups.  I 
imagine  that  their  numbers  and  what 
they  are  doing  in  the  county  opened  the 
eyes  of  some  of  the  city  folks.  I  was 
proud  too  of  our  speakers  from  the  Col¬ 
lege,  Ladd  and  Wright,  for  they  both 
had  something  worthwhile  to  say  and 
they  knew  how  to  say  it  to  the  children 
so  as  to  hold  their  attention  and  inter¬ 
est.  The  speakers  for  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  were  far  out-done. 

A  Little  Fish  Story 

I  hope  I  won’t  destroy  my  reputation 
for  veracity  by  winding  up  these  notes 
with  a  fish  story.  Just  to  prove  that 
there  is  at  least  some  truth  in  my  story 
I  will  send  the  Editor  a  picture  just 
taken  today  as  soon  as  I  can  get  it  de¬ 
veloped.  At  the  close  of  the  busy  week 
desiring  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  fresh  meat 
for  over  Sunday  as  well  as  have  some 
sport  we  went  spearing  in  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  creek.  Big  lake  suckers  are  now 
running  up  our  streams  freely.  In  two 
hours  after  dark  three  of  us  caught 
twenty  pounds  of  as  fine  sweet  meaty 
fish  as  one  would  care  to  eat,  nine  of 
them,  the  best  one  weighing  three  and  a 
quarter  pounds.  This  is  not  a  large 
catch  as  five  persons  brought  home  52 
fish  one  night  the  week  before.  My 
thirteen  year  old  boy  speared  his  first 
one  last  night  and  it  was  worth  the 
whole  trip  to  .see  his  elation.  He  would 
not  let  anyone  help  him  but  did  the 
whole  job  alone.  We  didn’t  have  to 
travel  many  miles  from  home  or  buy  an 
expensive  outfit  either.  We  forgot  we 
were  tired  and  turned  in  wet  but  happy- 
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Taxes  Are  Higher  Than  Rent 


Assessments  Should  Be  On  Earning  Power 

OW  that  Con-  By  L  SMITH  1)011(1 

placed 


MOW  that  Con- 

'  gress  has  ad¬ 
journed,  the  “farm  relief  bills”  are  put 
to  sleep  and  the  “best  minds”  have  given 
up  settings  things  right  for  us,  is  it  not 
a  good  time  to  do  a  little  plain  thinking 
for  ourselves? 

Your  paper  is  doing  a  valuable  thing  in 
calling  attention  to  the  injustice  of  farm 
taxation,  and  we  hope  you  will  keep  it 
up.  It  is  on  this  line  that  we  should  work 
out  some  real  improvement  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  change  any  laws  or  obtain 
any  governmental,  price-fixing  privileges. 
The  Industrial  Conference  Board  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  statement  “farmers  pay 
more  in  taxes  than  they  should  pay  in 
rent  for  the  same  property”. 

Land  Bears  Unequal  Burden 

It  is  also  understood  that  real  property, 
comprising  only  one  third  of"  the  wealth  of 
the  State,  pays  76%  of  the  taxes  and  that 
over  25%  of  the  farmer’s  income  goes 
for  taxes,  while  a  man  with  a  $4,000  in¬ 
come  only  contributes  $3-75  toward  the 
support  of  his  government,  it  would  seem, 
at  least,  quite  fitting  that  we  should  in¬ 
quire  into  things  a  bit,  hoping  that  some 
one  will  make  a  suggestion. 

Holding  in  mind  the  man  with  the  $4,000 
income  and  his  trifling  contribution  to  gov¬ 
ernment  support  through  the  income  tax 
which  the  “best  minds”  are  so  anxious 
to  make  lower,  then  turn  to  my-  neighhor 
whose  farm  is  assessed  at  $6,100  and  pays 
a  tax  of  $178.00.  His  gross  income  is 
$150,  which,  also  is  the  full  earning  power 
of  the  place,  this  year,  A.  D.  1927,  under 
any  kind  of  management.  Then  why  as¬ 
sess  him  $6,100-?  To  us  it  looks  like 
confiscation.  It  would  be  called  so  in  the 
cities. 

How  the  Cities  Do  It 

We  should  adopt  the  city  method.  Their 
assessors  start  at  the  one  basic  fact  which 
is  rental  value  or  earning  power  to  de¬ 
termine  the  value.  When  it  is  agreed  by 
the  assessors  what  that  value  is,  (its  an¬ 
nual  rent)  that  is  taken  to  be  12%  of  its 
true  value,  with  slight  variations  for  local 
conditions. 

With  that  method  of  assessing,  the 
above  farm  is  worth  $1250  and  should  be 
assessed  full  value.  If  farming  condi¬ 
tions  should  improve  so  that  a  man,  sup¬ 
plying  equipment,  stock  and  tools  could 
afford  to  pay  more  than  $150  for  the  use 


issue  being 
on  them.  If 
they  are  obliged  to  shoulder  it,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  heavy  first  mortgage  on 
every  foot  of  property  in  the  town.  If 
the  assessors  had  fixed  the  values  where 
they  belonged — based  on  the  earning  power 
of  the  farms,  which  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  do — the  bond  issue  never  would 
have  been  asked,  for  the  reason  that  the 
statute  limiting  bonded  indebtedness  would 
have  made  it  impossible. 

Present  Records  No  Guide 

The  State  Tax  Department  requests 
that  we  assess  full  value,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  at  the  record  of  sales  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  office  to  determine  what 
that  value  is.  A  worse  guide  to  farm 
values  could  not  be  found.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  know  from  these  records  how 
much  is  paid  for  either  land,  stock,  tools, 
good  will,  scenery,  or  sentiment.  We  have 
known  the  consideration  to  be  made  up 
entirely  of  the  last  five  items,  with  the 
land  and  buildings  thrown  in. 

A  recent  case  is  where  a  high  powered 
salesman  got  a  low  powered  buyer  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  farm  for  $12,000,  which  the 
owner  would  have  been  glad  to  dispose 
of  at  $3,000.  The  assessors  used  it  as  a 
booster  of  values  and  the  State  Tax  De¬ 
partment  could  do  no  other  way  than  to 
mark  us  all  up  on  account  of  it. 

Full  Value,  Based  on  Earning 
Power 

The  only  safe  way  seems  to  be  to  get 
away  from  that  old  fetish  of  recorded 
sales,  as  the  true  guide  to  farm  values 
and  fall  in  line  with  the  city  method  of 
assessing  full  value,  based  on  the  earning 
power  or  rental.  By  all  means  prevent 
this  “jacking-up”  of  values  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  guilt  edged  security  for 
big  money  on  long  terms.  Certainly  that 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  in  such 
a  deplorable  condition  today. 


Apple  Growers  Cooperate  in 
Study  of  Their  Business 

HTHE  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  working  with  State  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  and  State  Ag¬ 
ricultural  colleges,  is  attempting  to  get 
some  reliable  information  regarding  the 
of  it,  then  it  could  stand"  a  higher  as-  future  prospects  for  apple  growers.  They 

sessed  valuation.  are  doing  this  by  sending  to  a  large 

number  of  commercial  apple  giowers. 
Why  Pick  on  the  Farmer?  as  well  as  many  who  have  a  small  num- 

The  assessors  now  say,  “with  the  right  ber  of  = tref;  a  blank  to  be  blle.d 

man,  plenty  of  help,  stock  and  tools,  it 


would  produce  more  and  be  more  valu¬ 
able.”  That  might  be  so,  but  does  not 
prove  anything.  When  the  assessors  place 
a  value  higher  than  that  based  on  its 
earning  power,  they  are  assessing  per¬ 
sonal  property  and  farm  labor.  That  they 
have  no  right  to  do  unless  they  assess 
all  personal  property  and  all  labor.  That 
they  do  not  attempt  to  do.  So  why  pick 
on  the  farmer? 

The  question  naturally  arises :  Who  is  to 
pay  the  present  obligations  of  bonded  in¬ 
debtedness  ?  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
the  rates  must  be  high  enough  to  meet 
the  indebtedness.  But  they  should  never 
have  permitted  such  heavy  indebtedness  as 
most  farming  towns  are  laboring  under. 

Bond  Limits  Protect  Cities 

It  is  evident  that,  with  the  city 
method  of  assessing,  such  indebtedness 
never  would  have  happened,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  they  would  have  reached 
the  limit  of  bonded  indebtedness  and 
stopped.  It  would  also  put  a  stop  to  all 
this  “jacking  up”  of  values  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  creating  a  debt  ‘‘made  easy,  be¬ 
cause  it  extends  over  a  long  period  of 
years”,  as  they  tell  us. 

A  neighboring  town  in  our  county,  on 
account  of  bridge  construction,  is  now 
going  through  a  legal  fight  to  prevent  a 


out  and  returned  to  the  proper  authori¬ 
ties.  In  New  York  State  these  are  be¬ 
ing  sent  out  through  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  nad  Markets.  The 
information  to  be  secured  is  as  follows: 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  markets  for  ap¬ 
ples. 

2.  Demand  and  prices  for  different 
varieties. 

3.  Competition  between  varieties  and 
regions. 

4.  Probable  shifts  in  the  sources  of 
supply  for  different  markets. 

5.  Careful  inventory  of  the  present 
status,  recent  trends  and  probable  fu¬ 
ture  developments  in  each  of  the  im¬ 
portant  commercal  producing  areas. 

R.  L.  Gillett,  Agricultural  Statistician 
of  New  York  State  reports  that  these 
blanks  had  been  sent  to  nearly  30,000 
growers  in  New  York  State  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  these  had  been  fill¬ 
ed  out  and  returned.  However,  in  order 
to  make  the  information  reliable  it  is 
necessary  that  a  good  proportion  of 
those  sent  out  are  returned.  Growers 
who  have  already  received  these  blanks 
are  urged  to  fill  them  out  and  return 
them  at  once.  Any  who  have  not  re 
ceived  them  but  who  wish  to  help  out 
in  this  matter  can  secure  these  blanks 
by  writing  to  Mr.  Gillett,  State  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y. 


Socony  990 

and  Your  Ford 
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YOUR  Ford  car  very  probably  plays  a  major  part  in  the  farm 
life.  It  gets  hard  usage  and  to  give  the  excellent  service  that 
you  require  of  it,  the  transmission  bands  should  be  pliable  and 
the  motor  well  lubricated. 

Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords  is  the  result  of  5  years’  testing  by 
our  chemists,  engineers  and  Ford  drivers. 

It  is  a  perfect  lubricant  for  the  motor  and  prevents  hard,  glazed 
transmission'bands. 

Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords 

Keeps  bands  pliable  Saves  your  motor 

Thoroughly  lubricates  the  motor  Increases  power 
Makes  brakes  safe  Prevents  so-called  chatter 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and  30  and  50- 
gallon  drums. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 

socony 

MOTOR.  OIL 

-V  • 

for  Tractors,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boais,  etc. 


S%  Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


31  Baskets 

. 

|  Ladders 

m\  Sprayers 

^  ^  Fruit  Growers  Catalog 

BASKET  FACTORY 

Box  B.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

■  . 

DI  AMTC  5  Acres.  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
I  LAFt  I O.  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Ballhead  Cab¬ 
bage.  Prepaid,  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25;  express,  5000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50, 
50e;  100,  70c;  1000,  $3.73.  Critically  assorted,  moss 
packed.  W.  1.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Our  New  Catalog 

Now  Ready  for  Mailing 

Illustrating  the  most  complete  line  of 
Dairy  Supplies  for  the  milk  producer. 
Send  for  copy  today. 

MOORE  BROS. 

Dept.  A.  Albany,  New  York 


MINERALS 
^COMPOUND 


FOR 

_  BfTsu&tKuy  > 

Booklet 

Free _ _  _  _ 

$3.25  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  zhone  •« 
back.  $1.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  eajes.  7 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Forth  Am,  Pittsburgh,  fe' 
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GIVE  a  “gift  of  utility”  if 
you  want  to  bring  the 
greatest  pleasure  and 
genuine  satisfaction  to  the 
June  bride  in  your  family  or 
among  your  relatives.  The 
only  difficult  thing  about 
buying  a  gift  at  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store  is 
to  pick  out  just  one  or  two 
of  the  hundreds  of  ideal 
presents  that  are  there.  Sets 
of  aluminumware,  fine  cut¬ 
lery,  silverware  and  helpful 
kitchen  novelties  are  sugges¬ 
tions.  If  you  can  make  a 
more  pretentious  gift,  or  can 
get  the  rest  of  your  family  to 
pool  their  money  to  buy  a 
larger  gift,  why  not  give  a 
washing  machine,  fine  kitchen 
range  or  a  convenient,  quick¬ 
acting  oil  or  gasoline  stove? 

The  gifts  you  buy  at  a  “Farm 
Service”  Hardware  Store 
will  last  for  many  years,  and 
their  practical  nature  makes 
them  more  appreciated  and 
longer  remembered  than  ordi¬ 
nary  gifts.  Why  not  go  into 
your  nearest  “Farm  Service” 
Hardware  Store  and  ask  to  see 
suitable  wedding  gifts?  The 
selection  and  variety  will 
surprise  and  please  you.  You 
are  always  welcome  to  look. 


Your  “ Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 
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Children’s  Day 


Nothing  interests  Grown-Ups  More  Than  a  Little  Folks'  Program 


'""THE  day  of  flowers  and  song  and  sun- 
shine,  the  day  when  little  folks  are 
both  seen  and  heard,  as  in  fact,  they  usually 
are  1  The  Children’s  Day  committee  has  a 
pleasant  task,  for  usually  flowers  for 
decoration  can  be  procured  in  abundance, 
and  as  for  the  program,  the  small  folks 
are,  as  a  rule,  eager  to  take  part. 

The  Decorations 

In  planning  decorations,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  these  are  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  a  lovely  frame  for  the  little 
ones,  in  their  “Sunday  best”,  and  flowers 
should  in  no  way  screen  the  small  speakers 
and  singers  from  the  audience.  A  very 
pretty  plan  used  by  a  suburban  Sunday 
School  utilized  a  number  of  cans  of  uni¬ 
form  size,  painted  a  dark  green.  These, 
filled  with  water,  and  weighted  with 
pebbles,*  were  placed  along  the  front  of 
the  platform,  like  footlights.  As  a  lively 
march  was  played,  the  little  beginners 
marched  upon  the  platform,  flowers  in  their 
small  hands,  and  placed  the  flowers  in  the 
green  holders.  It  made  a  very  charming 
opening  for  the  program. 

A  Flower  Welcome 

Mesh  wire,  such  as  is  used  for  poultry 
runs,  makes  an  ideal  foundation  for  the 
decorations.  Stretch  it  tightly  upon  the 
wall  at  the  back  of  the  platform,  and 
fasten  firmly.  Twine  the  meshes  with 
greenery.  It  would  be  a  pretty  plan  to 
outline  the  word  “Welcome”  with  white 
cord,  to  serve  as  a  guide.  Give  the  primary 
class  white  daisies,  and  let  them  march 
upon  the  platform,  and  thrust  their  flowers 
into  the  wire  mesh,  following  the  cord, 
so  that  “Welcome”  is  formed  of  daisies. 
It  might  be  advisable  to  have  the  children 
give  their  flowers  to  an  older  girl,  who, 
dressed  in  white  and  wearing  a  wreath  of 
daisies,  stands  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
put  them  in  place.  A  greeting  sortg  may 
be  sung,  during  this  exercise. 

Pink,  Purple  or  Yellow 


for  the  teaching  of  important  truths.  One 
feature  of  the  pageant  which  commends 
itself  to  the  Children’s  Day  committee,  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  a  series  of  scenes 
which  can  be  rehearsed  separately  so  that 
as  a  rule  two  complete  rehearsals  will  be 
enough. 

Complete  services  of  songs,  recitations 
and  exercises  may  be  purchased  inex¬ 
pensively,  and  most  publishers  will  send 
either  free  samples,  or  material  on  ap¬ 
proval  to  superintendent  or  committee 
chairman.  One  of  the  new  services  in¬ 
cludes  some  special  exercises  for  the  en¬ 
tire  school. 

So  begin  in  time  to  get  ready  for  this 
red-letter  day,  with  bright  cheerful  music, 
dialogues,  drills,  a  pageant,  or  whatever 
you  may  select  so  that  this  day  of  flowers, 
sunshine,  and  happy  children,  may  long 
be  remembered. — Elsie  Duncan  Yale. 


First  New  York  Community 
Dramatics  Contest 

'  |  ’HE  first  state-wide  community  dra¬ 
matics  contest  in  New  York  will  be 
held  at  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  Farmers’ 
Week  in  February,  1928.  Community 
groups  from  all  parts  of  the  State  will 
compete. 

Two  prizfes  are  offered.  The  American 
Agriculturist  prize  of  $50  will  be  paid 
by  the  American  Agriculturist  for  a 
community  improvement  to  be  designated 
by  the  winning  cast.  The  Samuel  French 
prize  of  $35  will- be  paid  by  the  Samuel 
French  Company  for  any  community  im¬ 
provement  designated  by  the  group  winning 
that  prize. 

Entries  for  the  contest  closed  April  25, 
1927.  The  following  counties  have  en¬ 
tered  the  contest.  Chautauqua,  Chemung, 
Steuben,  St.  Lawrence,  Sullivan,  Tomp¬ 


Final  announcement  of  the  contest  rules 
will  be  issued  by  the  State  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee  before  June  1,  1927. 

Plays  Approved  for  the  N.  Y. 
Community  Dramatics  Contest 

The  following  plays  are  approved  for 
competition  in  the  State  Contest: 

Acid  Drops,  Balanced  Diet,  Barbara. 
Betsy  Anne,  Between  the  Soup  and  the 
Savory,  The  Bishop’s  Candlesticks,  Bird 
in  the  Hand,  The  Boor,  The  Bracelet,  The 
Burglar,  A  Christmas  Carol,  The  Choir 
Rehearsal,  Come  Michaelmas,  Day  By 
Day,  Dancing  Dolls,  The  Dear  Departed, 
Early  Ohios  &  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Enter 
Dora— Exit  Dad,  The  Exile,  Feed  the 
Brute,  Getting  Off,  The  Ghost  of  Jerry 
Bundler,  The  Ghost  Story,  The  Girls,  The 
Gray  Overcoat,  Hanrahan’s  Oath,  Hearts 
to  Mend,  A  Hint  to  Brides,  Hyacinth 
Halvey,  Indian  Summer,  The  Jackdaw, 
Joan  the  Maid,  Joint  Owners  in  Spain, 
Just  Women,  King  Rene’s  Daughter,  The 
Kleptomaniac,  The  Loving  Cup,  A  Lunch 
in  the  Suburbs,  The  Maker  of  Dreams, 
The  Managers,  A  Marriage  Proposal, 
Martha’s  Mourning,  Miss  Civilization, 
Miss  Maria,  The  Mouse  Trap,  Mrs, 
Oakley’s  Telephone,  The  Neighbors,  The 
Obstinate  Family,  The  old  Timers’  Bu¬ 
reau,  Op-O-Me-Thumb,  Our  Aunt  from 
California,  Our  Minister’s  Bride,  Out  of 
the  Night,  Owin’  to  Maggie,  The  Piper’s 
Pay,  The  Rag  Carpet  Bee,  The  Rector, 
Robbing  the  Soil,  Rosalie,  The  Rostof 
Pearls,  Sauce  for  the  Goslings,  Six  Who 
Pass  While  the  Lentils  Boil,  Spreading 
the  News,  Snowed  up  with  a  Dutchess, 
Station  Y  Y  Y  Y,  Sunset,  Sweet  Will 
The  Teeth  of  the  Gift  Horse,  That  Upper 
Forty,  Thursday  Evening,  Too  Busy,  The 
Trysting  Place,  Chicle  Jimmy,  Wedding 
Clothes,  The  Wedding  Present,  When  the 
Wheels  Run  Down,  The  Woodpile,  The 


Dainty  Bedroom 
Set 

A  beautiful,  dainty 
touch  may  be  given  a 
bedroom  by  the  use  of 
this  rayon  set  in  the 
delightfully  feminine 
colors,  nile  green, 
peach,  and  deep  blue. 
The  set  No.  3223  con¬ 
sists  of  scarf,  pillow, 
and  vanity  (one  nar¬ 
row  scarf  and  two 
wider  short  ones). 
Rayon  is  washable  and 
gives  a  great  effect  for 
the  money.  A  working 
chart  telling  how  to 
embroider  the  very  ef¬ 
fective  design  comes 
with  the  order.  The 
set  may  be  ordered  as 
a  whole  or  any  part 
may  be  ordered  from 
the  Embroidery  De¬ 
partment,  American 
Agriculturist,*  461-4th 
Avenue,  New  York 
City.  Large  scarf;  70c; 
Vanity  set,  45c;  Pillow,  50c.  By  adding  twenty-five  cents  you  may  obtain  our  fully 
illustrated  Embroidery  Book  which  is  fine  to  keep  on  hand  for  information  as  to  how 
the  various  embroidery  stitches  are  made. 


A  very  pretty  exercise  calls  for  a  basket 
or  flower  holder,  a  number  of  roses,  pre¬ 
ferably  pink,  and  a  group  of  children.  Each 
child  is  given  a  rose,  and  is  prepared  to 
recite  a  Scripture  verse  on  Love.  They 
march  upon  the  platform  in  turn,  placing 
a  rose  in  the  basket  and  repeat  the  verse. 
When  complete,  the  basket  is  placed  with 
the'  platform  decorations.  The  exercise 
may  appear  on  the  program  as  “Roses  from 
His  Garden”.  A  “Happiness  Wreath”,  is 
a  pretty  program  number  for  the  little 
folks.  Make  a  wreath  of  greenery,  and 
give  a  group  of  little  folks  each  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  buttercups.  They  should  have  each 
memorized  a  Bible  verse  concerning  Joy. 
The  teacher  seats  herself  on  the  platform, 
wreath  in  hand,  and  as  the  children  bring 
their  flowers  and  recite  the  verses,  she 
twines  them  in  the  wreath.  This  may  con¬ 
clude  with  a  Children’s  Day  carol,  sung 
by  the  children,  grouped  about  the  teacher. 
In  a  similar  manner  violets,  or  purple 
pansies  may  be  used  to  represent  God’s 
promise  the  exercise  being  called  “Violets 
(or  Pansies)  from  His  Garden”.  The 
children,  as  they  arrange  their  flowers, 
repeat  promises  which  they  have  mem¬ 
orized. 

Dramatized  Bible  Stories 

It  is  by  no  means  hard,  to  pantomime 
a  Bible  story,  while  the  Scripture  text  is 
read,  as  this  calls  for  no  memorizing.  The 
story  of  Moses  and  Pharaoh’s  daughter 
is  one  which  is  effective.  The  basket  may 
be  covered  with  ferns  or  twigs,  and  a  large 
doll  used  to  represent  the  baby  Moses. 
Straight  slips  with  a  head  drape  will  serve 
as  costumes,  and  may  be  of  white  or  colors. 
The  head  drape  is  a  square  of  material 
drawn  across  the  forehead  and  pinned  in 
the  back,  the  ends  falling  loosely.  The 
princess  should  of  course  wear  a  great 
deal  of  jewelry.  Good  suggestions  for 
costumes  are  found  in  a  Bible  dictionary  or 
illustrated  Bible.  Many  of  the  parables 
may  be  pantomimed  effectively. 

Pageants 

Pageants  are  still  high  in  favor,  for 
they  are  colorful,  vivid,  and  can  be  used 


kins,  Ulster.  These  have  been  grouped 
into  the  following  districts : 

Western — Erie,  Chautauqua  and  Gen¬ 
esee. 

Central — Steuben,  Chemung,  Schuyler 
and  Tompkins. 

Northern  —  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson, 
Oneida  and  Oswego. 

Eastern — Ulster,  Sullivan  and  Saratoga. 

Each  of  these  counties  should  conduct 
a  county  elimination  contest  before  Oc¬ 
tober  i,  1927,  in  which  all  organizations 
or  groups  in  the  county  wishing  to  com¬ 
pete  will  have  opportunity  to  try  for  the 
county  championship.  (It  is  suggested 
that  the  Little  Country  Theatres  of  the 
various  county  fairs  offer  splendid  means 
for  this  contest.) 

The  winners  of  the  county  contests 
should  compete  in  the  inter-county  con¬ 
test  before  December  first  though  it  is 
recommended  that  the  inter-county  contests 
be  held  before  November  first  particularly 
in  those  sections  of  the  State  where  road 
conditions  are  uncertain  after  that  date. 


Workhouse  Ward,  The  Twilight  Saint,- 
The  Zone  Police. 

The  following  volumes  of  plays  may  be 
Borrowed  for  Selection  purposes  from 
the  Rural  Social  Organization  Loan 
Library  at  Cornell  are  also  approved: 

The  Atlantic  Book  of  Modern  Plays, 
Carolina  Folk  Plays,  Contemporary  One- 
Act  Plays — Lewis;  Fifty  Contemporary 
One-Act  Plays — Shay  and  Loving;  One- 
Act  Plays  by  Modern  Authors — Cohen ; 
One-Act  Plays  By  Webster  and  Webster ; 
Plays  of  the  47  Workshop  (Harvard 
Plays)  ;  Ten  One- Act  Plays — Gersten- 
berg;  A  Treasury  of  Plays  for  Women. 

There  are  many  other  plays  that  are 
suitable  for  production  in  the  contest.  Any 
community  desiring  to  compete  with  a 
play  not  on  this  list  may  submit  their  play 
to  the  State  Contest  Committee  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  selection  of  plays  is' one  item  to  be 
judged  in  the  contest.  The  plays  approved 
do  not  rank  equally'  in  quality. 
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The  Bride  Makes  Plans 


If  The  Attic  Has 

FOR  weeks  and  perhaps  months  now 
all  over  the  country  girls  have  been 
busy  at  labors  of  love — making  their 
trousseaux  and  supplying  “hope  chests.” 
There  is  no  time  in  a  girl’s  life  so 
fraught  with  sweet  dreams  and  high 
hopes  as  when  she  is  planning  the  de¬ 
tails  of  her  wedding  and  her  new  home. 
Yet  even  these  dreams  must  have  a 
foundation  of  the  practical,  or  many 
of  their  efforts  will  tend  to  destroy 
their  fabric  of  dreams. 

Take  the  matter  of  the  bride’s  dress, 
for  instance.  It  should  spell  daintiness 
and  becomingness  in  every  respect.  But 
with  the  stores,  full  of  lovely  silks, 
crepes,  or  even  sheer  cotton  fabrics,  it 
should  not  be  beyond  the  means  of  any 
girl  to  achieve  the  right  effect  if  she 
plans  carefully.  And  if  the  lady  is 
clever  with  her  needle  she  can  save 
herself  considerable  wherewithal  to  be 
pu  towards  the  more  lasting  linens  or 
furnishings. 

A  Service  For  the  Bride-to-Be 

Last  year  in  response  to  an  article 
on  these  pages  we  had  dozens  of  letters 
from  prospective  brides  asking  for  full¬ 
er  details  about  how  to  plan  their  wed¬ 
dings,  the  refreshments  and  the  linens 
foi  the  new7  homes.  Perhaps  other  girls 
will  be  seeking  just  such  information 
this  year  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  such  questions  when  a  definite 
letter  is  written  asking  for  it.  Enough 
details  should  be  stated  so  that  the  in¬ 
formation  may  be  fitted  to  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  formal  or  informal, 
whether  church  or  home,  whether  a 
large  or  small  attendance  is  expected 
at  the  wedding.  The  amount  of  linen 
necessary  depends  upon  the  number  of. 
bedrooms  to  be  equipped  and  the 
amount  of  entertaining  done  (this  al¬ 
ways  requires  extra  linen  over  what  the 
family  needs). 

In  farm  families  where  help  must  be 
served  at  meals  or  must  have  towels 
provided,  “linen”  is  often  oilcloth  and 
tow'els  are  not  linen,  but  cotton.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  must  determine  the  needs 
and  the  wise  planner  takes  them  into 
account. 

Generally  speaking,  for  a  j7oung  cou- 
p’e  just  starting  out  alone  w7ould  need 
one-half  dozen  of  each  article  of  bed- 
linen  (sheets,  pillow-cases,  etc.)  one 
dozen  towels  (each  of  hand  or  bath), 
one  dozen  “best”  napkins,  others  for 
everyday  use,  three  tablelcoths,  a  dozen 
dish  towels,  stand  covers,  comfortables 
and  blankets  according  to  the  furniture 
installed. 

Some  Hints  on  Refinishing  Old 
—  Furniture 

In  furniture  as  with  clothing,  the 
clever  women  has  a  chance  to  use  her 
ingenuity.  In  most  old  houses  in  this 
section  of  the  country  is  to  be  found 
stored  away  furniture.  Some  of  this  is 
very  good  and  some  is  decidly  bad.  Much 
of  it,  however,  can  be  adapted  to  present 
day  styles  and  needs  either  by  doing  over 
the  old  or  by  effective  use  of  the  paint 
brush. 

An  antique  dealer  gave  me  this  method 
of  refinishing  walnut  which  I  have  used 
and  found  very  good.  It  produces  a  hard 
finish  which  will  even  withstand  hot  dishes 
and  can,  if  necessary,  be  washed  with 
warm  water.  Remove  all  old  varnish  and 
paint — a  commercial  remover  is  good  for 
this  purpose.  Sandpaper  until  the  ..urface 
is  clean  and  smooth.  Rub  over  with  a 
paste  filler  in  which  a  bit  of  burnt  umber 
has  been  mixed  (omit  umber  for  other 
woods).  Allow  this  to  stand  until  like 
cream  and  rub  off  all  that  will  come  off. 
Apply  a  coat  of  the  best  spar  varnish 
and  allow  to  dry.  This  may  then  be  rubbed 
down  with  powdered  pumice  or  rot- 
tenstone  and  rubbing  oil.  A  second  coat 
of  varnish  and  perhaps  a  third  should  be 
applied,  with  the  rubbing  down  afterwards 
if  a  ^ull  finish  is  desired.  Otherwise  the 
furniture  will  be  very  shiny. 


Old  Treasures ,  Then  She  Is  Very  Lucky 

which  will  be  furnished  to  the  brides  upon 
request  as  long  as  th.  supply  lasts.) 

For  any  of  the  information  mentioned 
above,  addreSs  the  Household  Editor, 


Many  people  prefer  the  waxed  finish 
rather  than  the  varnish.  After  putting  in 
the  filler,  coat  after  coat  of  paste  wax  is 
thoroughly  rubbed  into  the  wood.  This 
makes  a  beautiful  finish  but  it  mars  more 
easly  than  the  varnished  finish  does. 

If  thejfurniture  is  not  of  sufficiently  good 
wood  to  be  beautiful  when  finished  the 
above  treatments  would  be  labor  wasted. 
In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  better  to  paint 
the  furniture  with  an  enamel  paint  after 
first  removing  old  paint  or  varnish.  A 
stenciled  design  sometimes  adds  beauty  to 
painted  furniture.  For  those  who  dare  not 
make  their  own  stencil,  it  is  welcome  news 
to  know  that  such  stencil  patterns  may  be 
bought  at  a  reasonable  price.  They  are 
made  for  chair  backs,  for  dresser  drawers, 
for  head  and  foot  boards  of  beds,  in  fact 
for  almost  any  spot  permitting  of  such 
decoration. 

Be  Sure  It  Is  Worth  the  Effort 

Before  refinishir.g  anyold  furniture,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  wise  to  look  it  over  carefully 
to  see  if  it  is  worth  the  work — for  it  is 
real  work  to  do  it.  Sometimes  a  disfigur¬ 
ing  bit  of  ornamentation  can  be  removed 
as  many  are  only  glued  on.  On  the  other 
hand  effective  work  can  be  done  towards 


American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City.  Enclose  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  reply. 


Feed  the  Peonies 

DEONIES  have  heavy  foliage,  bear 
large  flowers  and  form  compact 
clumps.  The  amount  of  plant  food  they 
demand  from  the  soil  their  roots  reach  is 
enormous.  If  they  do  not  get  it  they 
will  fail  to  show  buds  or  those  starting  will 
blast.  Bone  meal  is  a  good  fertilizer  or 
any  of  the  more  balanced  plant  foods. 
Rotted  manure  is  excellent.  Do  not  make 
the  mistake  of  applying  too  much  poultry 
or  other  very  strong  manure  at  one  time. 
Bone  meal  is  good  when  used  with  rotted 
manure. — L.  H.  C. 


What  to  Make  When  the  Milk 
Has  Turned 

Sour  Cream  Cake 

One  cupful  of  sour  cream,  one  cupful 
of  sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one  egg,  one 


Dress  Patterns  for 


Girls  and  the  Slender  Figure 

Pattern  3040 


Pattern  2335  is 
for  a  cunning 
hang  -  from  -  the- 
shoulder  dress  for 
the  little  lady  of 
2,  4,  and  6  years. 
Pongee,  cotton 
broadcloth  0  r 
gingham  lend 
themselves  •  nicely 
to  this  pattern. 
For  the  four-year 
sice  2,,i  yards  of 


40-inch 

with 


mdterial 
yard  of 


22-inch  contrasting 
are  required. 

Price  13c. 


is  ideal  for  the 
young  girl’s 
sports  _  dress 
which  is  used 
noivadays  for 
so  many  pur¬ 
poses.  It  cuts 
in  sizes  6,  8, 
10,  12  and  14 
years.  The  8- 
year  •  size  re¬ 
quires 

yards  of  40- 
uich  material 
with  yard 
of  32-inch  con- 
trasting. 
Price  13c. 


■3040 


2335 


3026 


Pattern  3026  is  charming  when  made 
up  in  a  rose  flannel  or  jersey  blouse 
and  white  washable  silk  skirt.  The  skirt 
is  attached  to  a  camisole  body  to  insure 
hanging  straight.  The  blouse  may  be 
made  with  or  without  sleeves.  The 
pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36, 
38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
Price  13c. 

Pattern  3030  if  made  up  in  the  figur¬ 
ed,  sheer  materials  is  charming  for  after¬ 
noon  weqr.  A  touch  of  plain  material  or 
lace  for  trim  is  all  it  needs  to  set  it  off. 
The  pattern  cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40  and  42  inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  requires  4%  yards  of 
36-inch  material  with  $4  yard  of  36- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


3030 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk).  Add  12c  for  one  of  our  Summer  Fashion  Books  and 
send  to  Pattern  Department,  American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


ffiaking  some  of  these  old  pieces  useful 
again  by  using  glue.  Carpenter’s  glue  can 
be  bought  in  bulk  at  most  drug  stores,  heat¬ 
ed  to  liquid  form  (add  perhaps  a  drop  or 
two  of  water)  and  used  to  tighten  old 
chair  rounds  or  pieces  whose  glue  has 
loosened. 

By  doing  over  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
by  the  use  of  bright  cretonnes,  percales 
or  chintz  for  hangings  or  covers,  the  bride 
can  with  her  husband’s  help  do  much  of 
her  own  interior  decorating. 

As  for  kitchen  tools  which  the  bride 
would  find  useful,  we  shall  not  take  space 
to  enumerate  them.  A  suggestive  list  of 
those  absolutely  necessary  and  those  desir¬ 
able  was  given  in  the  (October  issue 


half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful 
of  soda.  Add  sugar  to  sour  cream,  then 
the  beaten  egg  and  the  flour  sifted  with 
the  soda,  salt  and  baking  powder.  Add 
one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla.  Bake  in  a 
shallow  pan  and  sprinkle  brown  sugar 
and  cinnamon  over  top  of  cake  before 
placing  in  the  oven. — R.  C.  DL. 

The  consistency  of  the  cream  roil  l 
somewhat  determine  the  amount.  Use  the 
amount  of  cream  given  in  the  recipe  and 
if  the  batter  is  too  stiff,  thin  it  with  a 
few  drops  of  water.  The  dressing  of 
brown  sugar  and  cinnamon  on  the  top  of 
the  cake  is  a  great  convenience  because 
it  is  then  unnecessary  to  put  an  additional 
frosting  or  filling  on. 


Good  soap 
and  plenty  of 
dirt-loosening  naptha, 
working  hand-in-hand 
in  Fels- Naptha,  give 
extra  help  that  makes 
washing  easier  on 
you  —  and  on  clothes. 

FELS -NAPTHA’ 

THB  GOLDEN  BAR.  WITH  TMS  CLBAN  NAPTHA  ODOR 


Corn  Meal  Muffins 

One  cupful  of  sour  milk;  two  thirds 
cupful  of  corn  meal,  one  egg,  one  and  one 
half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  tablespoonful 
of  sugar,  one  tablespoonful  of  shorten¬ 
ing,  on  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  baking  powder.  Sift  all  the 
dry  ingredients  together,  including  soda, 
add  shortening  to  milk  and  well  beaten 
egg.  Mix  with  the  dry  ingredients,  beat 
well  and  turn  into  greased  muffin  pans. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  about  twenty- 
five  minutes. — R.  C.  DL. 

As  for  all  corn  meal  recipes  bake  long 
enough  to  be  sure  corn  meal  is  thoroughly 
cooked. 

Wellesley  Fudge  Cake 

Two  cupfuls  of  brown  sugar,  one  fourth 
cupful  of  shortening,  cream  together,  then 
add  three  squares  of  chocolate,  which  has 
been  melted  over  teakettle,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  add  one  half  cupful  of  sour 
milk  and  one  half  cupful  of  cold  water, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour  sifted  with  one  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  soda  and  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Bake  in  two  layers,  and  place  the 
following  filling  between.  Cook  two  cup¬ 
fuls  of  brown  sugar,  with  one  half  cup¬ 
ful  of  milk  and  three  squares  of  melted 
chocolate.  Stir  like  fudge,  adding  one 
cupful  of  chopped  walnut  meats.— 
R.  C.  DL. 

This  rich  and  delicious  fudge  cake  will 
qualify  any  occasion  upon  which  it  is  used. 
However  it  is  rich  and  the  rest  of  the 
meal  should  be  planned  accordingly. 

Bran  Cookies 

One  and  one  half  cupfuls  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cupful  of  shortening,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  oats,  two  cupfuls  of  bran,  one  half 
cupful  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of 
cinnamon,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  egg,  one  cup¬ 
ful  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  one  cupful  of  raisins.  Cream 
sugar  and  shortening  together,  add  sour 
milk  and  beaten  egg,  and  flour  sifted  with 
the  salt,  soda  and  baking  powder.  Add 
the  oats  and  bran,  cinnamon  and  raisins. 
Drop  on  tins. — R.  C.  DL. 

As  our  tester  says,  “these  cakes  dis¬ 
appear  rapidly ”,  They  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  providing  roughage  which  is 
not  enough  used  in  the  usual  diet. 

Buttermilk  Soup 

Take  half  fresh  buttermilk  and  half 
sweet  milk,  sweeten  to  taste  with  sugar 
or  molasses,  add  nutmeg  to  taste.  Put 
on  stove  and  stir  constantly  until  it 
thickens  and  serve  with  toasted  bits  of 
bread  on  top.  This  is  a  very  good  be¬ 
ginning  for  dinner  and  people  who  don’t 
like  buttermilk  plain  will  relish  it  served 
in  this  form. — C.  W.  W.,  Pa. 

For  fresh  buttermilk  which  is  not  too 
thick  this  soup  is  a  decidedly  good  use , 
As  we  have  often  stated  on  these  pages 
there  are  far  more  uses  for  sour  milk  and 
buttermilk  than  are  commonly  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  This  happens  to  be  a  very  palatable 
recipe. 


“Beau  Geste’  — By  C.  P.  Wren 
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Vy/E  pondered  the  delightful  situation. 

’  *  “Besides,”  Michael  went  on,  “you 
couldn't  do  it.  Of  course  you  couldn’t. 
It  would  be  a  different  thing  if  Lejaune 
were  raising  a  rifle  to  shoot  you,  as 
Bolidar  will  ce  doing  to  me,  if  I  shoot 
Bolidar.  You  couldn’t  just  blow  Le- 
jaune’s  head  off,  in  cold  blood.  That  is 
exactly  what  Schwartz  is  going  to  do.  .  . 
And  what  we  object  to.” 

And  it  was  so,  of  course.  I  might 
just  as  well  go  to  Schwartz  and  offer 
to  be  the  butcher. 

“Looks  as  though  we’ve  simply  got  to 
join  Schwartz  then,”  I  said. 

“Damned  if  I  do,”  replied  Michael. 
“I’m  certainly  going  bald-headed  for 
anyone  who  goes  for  me,  but  I’m  not 
going  to  join  any  mutineers,  nor  com¬ 
mit  any  murders.” 

“Nor  are  you,”  he  added,  as  I  stared 
glumly  out  into  the  desert. 

“What  is  to  be  done  then?”  I  asked 
once  again. 

“Nothing,  I  tell  3rou,”  repeated  Mich¬ 
ael.  “We’ve  got  to  ‘jump  lively  when  we 
do  jump,’  as  Buddy  says;  but  we  can 
only  wait  on  events  and  do  what’s  best, 
as  they  arise.  Meanwhile,  let’s  hold  po¬ 
lite  converse  with  the  merry  Schwartz.  . 
Come  on.” 

And  we  got  up  and  strolled  through 
the  starlit  darkness  to  the  Fort. 

“I  suppose  we  can  take  it  that  Ser¬ 
geant  Dupre  knows  all  about  the  plot?” 
I  said,  as  we  passed  into  the  stifling 
court-yard. 

“No  doubt  of  it,”  replied -Michael.  “I 
am  inclined  to  think  Lejaune  would  try 
to  keep  a  nice  compact  ‘loyal  party’  to 
deal  with  the  mutineers,  and  hope  they’d 
be  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  mutually 
destructive  .  .  .  Say,  Dupre,  Boldini,  and 
five  or  six  legionnaires.  .  .  .  Some  of 
whom  would  be  killed  in  the  scrap.  .  .  . 
Of  course,  one  doesn’t  know  what  his 
plans  really  are — except  that  he  means 
to  get  a  diamond,  a  lot  of  kudos,  and  a 
nice  little  vengeance  on  his  would-be 
murderers.  .  .  .” 

As  we  entered  the  barrack-room,  we 
saw  that  a  committee-meeting  of  the 
“butcher”  party  was  in  session.  They 
stared  in  hostile  fashion  at  Michael  and 
me  as  we  vrent  to  our  cots  and  got  out 
our  cleaning-rags  from  the  little  bags. 

I  sat  down  on  my  bed  and  began 
melting  wax  on  to  my  belt  and  pouches, 
preparatory  to  astiquage  labours. 

The  conspirators’  heads  drew  togeth¬ 
er  again. 

Michael  went  over  to  where  thejr 
were  grouped  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table. 

“Have  you  come  with  jrour  answer  to 
a  question  I  asked  you  about  some 
cochons?”  growled  Schwartz,  scowling 
at  him. 

“I  have  come  with  some  news  about 
a  cochon ,  my  friend,”  replied  Michael. 

Half  a  dozen  pairs  of  eyes  glared  at 
him,  and  I  strolled  over.  So  did  St. 
Andre  from  his  cot.  Just  then  Maris 
and  Cordier  entered,  and  I  beckoned  to 
them. 

“He  knows  all  about  it,”  said  Michael. 

Schwartz  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  beard  seeming  to  bristle,  and 
his  teeth  gleaming  as  he  bared  them. 
He  was  a  dangerous  savage-looking  ruf¬ 
fian. 

“You  have  told  him!”  he  shouted, 
pointing  in  Michael’s  face.  “You  treach¬ 
erous  filthy  cur,  you  have  betrayed  us !” 
and  he  glanced  to  where  a  baj-onet  hung 
at  the  head  of  his  bed. 

“And  come  straight  here  and  told 
you?”  sneered  Michael  coldly.  “If  you 
were  as  clever  as  you  are  noisy,  you 
might  see  I  should  hardly  do  that. 
You’re  a  pretty  leader  of  a  gang  of  des¬ 
perate  mutineers,  aren’t  you?” 

Schwartz  stared  in  amazement,  struck 
dumb  by  the  cool  daring  of  the  person 
who  had  the  courage  and  effrontery  to 
taunt  and  insult  him. 

Michael  turned  to  Brandt,  Haff,  De- 
Jarey,  Guantaio,  Vogue,  and  the  rest  of 
Schwartz’s  familiars. 

“A  remarkable  leader,”  he  said.  “Here 
you  are,  the  gang  of  you,  making  your 
wonderful  plans,  and  Lejaune  knows 


every  word  you  say,  and  precisely  what 
you  are  going  to  do — almost  as  soon  as 
you  know  it  yourselves!  .  .  .  Join  you? 
No,  thanks.  You  have  talked  cleverly 
about  ‘pigs’  and  ‘butchers’ — but  what 
about  a  lot  of  silly  sheep?  You  make 
me  tired,”  aind  Michael  produced  a  most 
convincing  and  creditable  yawn. 

“Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do?”  he 
asked  as  they  sat  open-mouthed.  “What¬ 
ever  it  is,  Lejaune  will  do  it  first,”  he 
added,  “so  you’d  better  def  nothing.” 

“And  Lejaune  will  do  it  first,”  I  put 
in. 

Michael’s  coolness,  bitter  contempt 
for  them,  and  his  obvious  sincerity,  had 
won.  They  knew  he  spoke  the  truth, 
and  they  knew  he  had  not  betrayed  them 
to  Lejaune. 

I  watched  Guantaio,  and  decided  that 
save  perhaps  for  a  little  courage,  he  was 
another  Bolidar.  Certainly  Boldini 


would  hear  of  Michael’s  action,  if  Le¬ 
jaune  did  not,  as  soon  as  Guantaio  could 
get  away  from  his  dupes. 

“What  to  do!”  murmured  Schwartz. 
“What  to  do!  If  Lejaune  knows  every¬ 
thing!  .  .  .” 

“Declare  the  whole  thing  off,”  said 
Michael,  “and  then  the  noble  soul  who 
has  told  Lejaune  so  much,  can  tell  him 
that  too,”  and  Michael’s  eye  rested  on 
Guantaio. 

It  rested  so  long  upon  Guantaio,  that 
that  gentleman  felt  constrained  to  leap  to 
his  feet  and  bluster. 

“Do  you  dare  to  suggest. ...”  he  shouted 
and  stopped. 

“I  did  not  know  I  had  suggested  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Michael  softly.  “Why  should 
I  suggest  anything,  my  friend?” 

“If  it  were  you — I’d  hang  you  to  the 
wall  with  bayonets  through  your  ears,  you 
yellow  dog,”  growled  Schwartz,  glaring 
at  Guantaio. 

“He  lies!  He  lies!”  screamed  Guan¬ 
taio. 

“How  do  you  know?”  asked  Michael. 
“How  do  you  know  what  Lejaune  knows?” 

“  I  meant  that  you  lie  if  you  say  that  I 
betrayed  the  plot,”  blustered  Guantaio. 

“I  haven’t  said  it,”  replied  Michael.  “It 
is  only  you  who  have  said  it. . .  .You  seem 
to  be  another  of  the  clever  ones. ...” 

Michael’s  coolness  and  superiority  were 
establishing  a  kind  of  supremacy  for  him 
over  these  stupid  creatures,  driven  and 
bedevilled  as  they  were  by  cafard  and  by 
Lejaune. 

They  stared  at  each  other  and  at  us. 

“'What’s  to  be  done?”  said  Schwartz 

“Nothing’s  to  be  done,”*  replied  Michael 
again,  “because  you  can  do  nothing.  You 
are  in  Lejaune’s  hands  absolutely.  Take 
my  advice  and  drop  this  lunacy,  and  you 
may  hear  nothing  more  of  it.... There 
may  be  a  new  Commandant  here  in  a  week 
or  two....” 

“Yes — and  his  name  may  be  Lejaune,” 
answered  Schwartz. 

“Anyhow — he  knows,  and  he’s  got  us,” 
put  in  Brandt.  “I  vote  we  all  join  in  the 
plot  and  then  all  vote  it  abandoned.  Then 
he  can’t  punish  one  more  than  another. 
He  can’t  put  the  whole  blasted  garrison 
in  his  cursed  cells,  can  he?” 

“You’re  right,”  said  Haff.  “That’s  it. 
Abandon  the  whole  scheme,  I  say.  And 


find  out  the  traitor  and  give  him  a  night 
that'  he’ll  remember  through  eternity. 

But  the  ferocious  Schwartz  was  of  a 
different  fibre,  and  in  his  dogged  and  sav¬ 
age  brain  the  murder  of  Lejaune  was  an 
idee  fixe. 

“Abandon  nothing!”  he  roared,  spring¬ 
ing  to  his  feet.  “I  tell  you  I....”  And 
then  Michael  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

“Silence,  jrou  noisy  fool,”  he  said  quietly. 
“Don’t  you  understand  yet  that  whatever 
you  say  now  will  go  straight  to  Lejaune?” 

Schwartz,  foaming,  swung  round  on 
Guantaio. 

“Get  out  of  this,”  he  growled  menac¬ 
ingly,  and  pointed  to  the  door. 

“I  swear  I....”  began  Guantaio  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“Get  out,  I  say !”  bawled  Schwartz,  “and 
when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  strike  our 
blow — be  careful.  Let  me  only  suspect 
you,  and  I’ll  hang  you  to  the  flagstaff  by 


one  foot.... By  God,  I  will.... Go!” 

Guantaio  slunk  off. 

“Now  listen  to  mg  again,”  said  Michael. 
“As  I  told  you,  Lejaune  knows  all  about 
your  plot  to  murder  him  and  desert  at  full 
moon.  I  did  not  tell  him.  But  I  was 
going  to  tell  him,  if,  after  I  had  w-arned 
you,  you  refused  to  abandon  the  scheme.” 

Schwartz  growled  and  rose  to  his  feet 
again. 

“Oh  j'es,”  Michael  went  on,  “I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  warn  you  first,  to  give  you  a  chance 
to  think  better  of  it — which  case  I  should 
have  said  nothing,  of  course. ..  .But  now 
get  this  clear.  If  I  know  of  any  new 
scheme,  or  any  change  of  date  or  method, 
or  an3’thing  that  Lejaune  does  not  already 
know — I  shall  tell  him ....  Do  you  under¬ 
stand  ?....” 

“You  cursed  spy!  You  filthy,  treacher¬ 
ous  hound!  You....”  roared  Schwartz. 
“Why  should  you. ...” 

“Oh,  don’t  be  such  a  noisy  nuisance, 
Schwartz,”  interrupted  Michael.  “I  and 
a  party  of  my  friends  don’t  choose  to 
give  Lejaune  the  chance  he  wants,  and 
we  don’t  really  like  murder  either.... We 
have  as  much  right  to  live  as  3-ou,  haven’t 
we  ?” 

“Live,”  snarled  Brandt.  “D’you  call  this 
living?” 

“We  aren’t  dying  of  thirst,  anyhow,” 
replied  Michael.  “And  if  we  are  chivvied 
and  hunted  and  hounded  by  Lejaune,  it’s 
better  than  being  hunted  to  our  deaths  by 
a  camel-company  of  goittns  or  by  the 
Touaregs,  isn’t  it?” 

“And  who  are  your  precious  friends?"” 
asked  Haff. 

“There  are  five  of  them  here,  for  a*- 
start,”  said  St.  Andre. 

“And  how  many  more  ?”  asked  Schwartz. 

“You’ll  find  that  out  when  you  start 
mutinying,  my  friend,”  said  Maris.  “Don’t 
fancy  that  all  3’our  band  mean  all  they 
say.” 

“In  fact,”  put  in  Cordier,  “3rou  aren’t 
the  only  conspirators.  There  is  also  a 
plot  not  to  mutin3',  d’you  see?.... And 
some  good  ‘friends’  of  3'ours  are  in  it 
too.” 

“So  you’d  better  drop  it,  Schwartz,”  I 
added.  “None  of  us  is  a  spy,  and  none 
of  us  will  report  anything  to  Lejaune  with¬ 
out  telling  you  first  and  inviting  you  to 
give  it  up.  And  if  3'ou  refuse — Lejaune  is 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

|\ /IR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
*  finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  ’  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste’'  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  iays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  Michael  and  John  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  murder.  They  learn  that  Lajeune  is  planning  to  kill  them  in  the  mutiny  and  steal 
the  jewel  he  believes  they  have.  Bolidar  also  tells  them  that  Lajeune  knows  all  about 
the  mutiny  and  intends  to  strike  the  night  before  the  mutiny  occurs. 
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going  to  know  all  about  it.  You  are 
simply  surrounded  by  real  spies,  too 
mind.” 

“You  cowardly  hounds!”  growled 
Schwartz.  “There  isn’t  a  man  in  the  place 
- Cowards,  I  say.” 

“Oh,  quite,”  agreed  Michael.  “But 
we’ve  enough  pluck  to  stick  things  out 
while  Lejaune  is  in  command,  if  you 

haven’t - Anyhow — you  know  how  things 

stand  now,”  and  he  strolled  off,  followed 
by  St.  Andre,  Maris,  Cordier,  and  myself. 

“Some  of  us  had  better  keep  awake  to¬ 
night,  I  think,”  observed  Maris. 

“Especially  if  Bolidar  is  not  in  his  bed,” 
I  added. 

Michael  drew  me  aside. 

“We’ll  have  another  word  with  that 
sportsman,”  he  said.  “I  think  he’ll  have 
the  latest  tip  from  the  table,  and  I  fancy 

he’ll  believe  any  promise  wre  make  him.” 

*  *  * 

After  completing  our  astiquage  and 
other  preparations  for  the  morrow, 
Michael  and  I  strolled  in  the  courtyard. 

“What’ll  Schwartz  do  now?”  I  asked. 

“Probably  act  tonight,”  said  Michael, 
“unless  he  swallowed  our  bluff  that  our 
party  consists  of  more  than  us  five.  He 
may  be  wondering  as  to  how  many  of 
his  supposed  adherents  will  reall3'  follow 
him  if  he  starts  the  show....” 

“Fie  may  see  how  many  will  take  a 
solemn  oath  to  stand  by  him  and  see  it 
through,  if  he  gives  the  word  for  to¬ 
night,”  I  suggested. 

“Quite  likely,”  agreed  Michael.  “And 
if  neither  Guantaio  nor  Bolidar  knows 
nothing  about  it,  Schwartz  may  pull  it  off 
all  right.” 

“I  don’t  somehow  see  Lejaune  taken  by 
surprise,  when  he  knows  what’s  brewing,” 
I  said. 

“No,”  replied  Michael.  “But  he  may 
be  relying  on  Bolidar  giving  him  the  tip.” 

“What  are  we  going  to  do  if  we  wake 
up  and  find  that  the  show  has  begun?”  I 
asked. 

“Stand  by  Lejaune,”  replied  Michael. 
“France  expects  that  every  halfpenny 
legionary  this  day  will  do  his  dooty.” 

“It’ll  be  too  late  to  save  Lejaune  if  we’re 
awakened  by  rifle-shots  and  ‘alarms  and 
excursions  without,  won’t  it?”  I  observed. 

“That  won’t  be  our  fault,”  said  Michael. 
“If  they  murder  Lejaune  and  the  others, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  decline  to  join  the 
mutineers.” 

“If  we  survive  and  they  desert,  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  senior  soldier  will  carry  on  as 
Commandant  of  the  fort,”  I  mused.  “That 
will  take  some  deciding  if  only  St.  Andre, 
Maris,  Cordier,  3'ou,  and  I  are  left. ...” 

“St.  Andre  has  been  a  French  officer,” 
observed  Michael. 

“Yes — but  they’ll  select  you,  old  chap,” 
I  said. 

“Then  I’ll  use  my  powers  to  appoint  St. 
Andre,”  smiled  my  brother. 

Someone  passed  and  repassed  us  in  the 
dark,  and  then  waited  near  the  lantern  by 
the  quarter-guard,  to  identify  us  by  its 
light. 

It  was  Schwartz. 

“See  here,  >’ou,”  lie  said  as  he  recognized 
us.  “Come  with  me. . .  .Now. . . .  What 
are  3’ou  going  to  do  if  someone  kills  Le¬ 
jaune  without  doing  himself  the  honour 
of  consulting  your  lordships?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Michael,  as  we  walk¬ 
ed  away  from  the  light.  “We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  our  dut>r  as  soldiers.  We  shall 
obey  the  orders  of  the  senior  person  re¬ 
maining  true  to  his  salt  and  the  Flag.” 

“The  devil  burn  their  filthy  Flag !” 
snarled  Schwartz.  “I  spit  on  it.” 

“A  pity  you  came  under  it,  if  that’s  what 
you  think,”  said  Michael. 

“Then  you  and  your  gang  of  cowards 
and  blacklegs  will  not  interfere?”  asked 
Schwartz. 

“If  3rou  will  desert,  you  will  desert.”  re¬ 
plied  my  brother.  “That  is  not  our  affair. 
If  we  know  what  3’ou  are  going  to  do, 
we  shall  report  it,  if  we  can’t  stop  it.  If 
we  can  prevent  mutiny  and  murder  we 
shall.... As  for  deserting — :I  should  say 
the  Legion  would  be  well  rid  of  3;ou.’  ^ 

“Oh,  you  do,  do  3'ou,  Mr.  Preacher? 
replied  Schwartz,  who  was  evidently  put¬ 
ting  great  unwonted  restraint  upon  him- 

( Continued  on  page  19) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  "J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

C°UrpfaceSyeourewa'ntsr  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

EVERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  dubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 

DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 

SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y.  


WHITE  COLLIES— Puppies,  open  and  bred 
females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

COLLIES  all  ages.  Cow  Drivers.  PAINE’S 
KENNELS,  South  Royalton,  Vt. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J.  M. 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKS — Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


4  FEMALE  IRISH  SETTERS,  4 
$25<00  each,  with  pedigree.  9  English 
2  months,  male  $15.00,  female  $10.00, 
furnished.  3  beagle  pups,  2  months, 
$5.00,  male  $8.00.  Female  beagle,  3  yr 
trained,  $15.00.  Registered  Airdale.  3 
good  watch-dog,  all  around  hunter, 
HARRY  FRASER,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


months, 
setters, 
papers 
female 
s.  fully 
>4  yrs. 
$15.00. 


“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION” — I  vaccinate 
niy  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  SABLE  and  White  Collie  puppies. 
Males  $8,  Females  $5.  FRED  GOODFELLOW, 
Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Swine 


REGISTERED  POLAND  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Chester  White,  Eight  week  Pigs.  Service  Boars. 
P.  HAMILTON,  Cocliranville,  Pa. 

REGISTERED  BIG  TYPE  Chester  White  Pigs 
from  large  litters  and  best  blood  lines  of  breed. 
F.  B.  KIMMEY  &  SON,  E.  Greenbush,  N.  Y. 


Goats 


PAIR  TOGGENBURG'  GOATS  for  quick 
sale,  4  months,  $27.  CHESTER  ARTUR, 
Niobe,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


EVERLAY  Brown  Leghorn  baby  chicks;  eggs 
for  hatching.  SUNNYSIDE  FARM,  Emporium, 
Pa.  _ 

CHICKS,  Eggs,  Pullets,  Cockerels.  Sired  by 
300-egg  Cockerels.  Cheap.  BAY  STATE 
POULTRY  FARM,  Medway,  Mass. 

BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 

BABY  CHICKS.  Cut  Prices.  Illustrated 

Booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 

BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


ANCONA  Baby  Chicks — from  finest  produc¬ 
tion  bred,  free-range  stock,  State  Inspected.  $12 
to  $25  per  106.  Circular  free.  VALLEY  FARM, 
RD  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS  from  a  heavy  laying  strain.  White 
Wyandottes,  Barred  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 
Write  for  catalogue.  BYRON  PEPPER,  George¬ 
town,  Del. 

FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Prices:  100— $11.00;  500— $52.50;  1000— 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 

JUNE  CHICKS— White  Leghorns  8c,  Barron- 
Tancred  Leghorns  9c,  Barred  Rocks  10c.  Reduced 
on  large  orders,  100%  Guaranteed,  Prepaid.  Cir¬ 
cular  Free.  TWIN  HATCHERY,  McAlisterville, 
Penna. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  and  S.  Reds 
$12.00;  W.  Leghorns  and  H.  mixed  $10.00.  50 

and  25  lc  and  2c  more.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
Feeding  system  that  raises  95%  to  maturity 
Free.  C.  M.  LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville, 
Pa. 

JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 
Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TOM  BARRON  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  exclus¬ 
ively.  Extra  nice,  healthy  chicks  $15  per  100. 
By  prepaid  parcel  post.  Safe  delivery  and  satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  PEEK’S  WHITE  LEGHORN 
FARM,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 

CHICKS— S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11—100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$10 — 100;  White  Rocks  $13 — 100;  Light'  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Minorcas,  $14 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $16  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lower  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  June.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records,  $10.00  per  100; 
12  weeks  old  pullets  $1.25.  Winter  laying, 
barred  to  the  skin,  Ringlet  Rocks  $13.00.  Reds 
$13.00.  White  Wyandottes  $14.00.  Catalogue. 
Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 

SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  ac¬ 
credited;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1: 
25 — $4.00;  50— $7.75;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c; 
1000  up  13c;  circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
Hartland,  Vt. 

CHICKS,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  $8.00;  Mixed 
$7.00.  From  our  free  range  flock.  100% 

guaranteed.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY  FARM,  Mc¬ 
Alisterville,  Pa. 

BISHOPS  ENGLISH  WHITE  Leghorn 
Chicks  9c,  for  immediate  shipment.  We  import 
direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOPS 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS  of  quality.  June  prices — 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  10  cents;  Giants  15 
cents.  CULLENS  HATCHERY,  Elkview,  Pa. 

WY'CKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks 

1  lc  each.  Also  eight  week  old  pullets.  M.  W. 
DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

MAMMOTH  TOULOUSE  Geese,  Mammoth 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Hatching  eggs  $6.00  per  12 
postpaid',  Fertility  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Stock  for  sale.  HIGHLAND  FARM,  Sellers- 
ville.  Pa. 

BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— 1st  prize  win¬ 
ners  State  Fair,  Sesqui-Centennial,  Madison  Sq. 
Garden  Eggs  $8.00  dozen.  A.  W.  HARVEY, 

Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE— Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 

POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 

EGGS  75c,  10 — $6.  (Infertiles  replaced)  From 
exceptionally  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 

TURKEY  EGGS — From  our  famous  purebred 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Narragar.sett 
and  White  Holland  flocks.  Don’t  fail  to  write 
WALTER  BROS.,  Powhatan  Point,  Ohio. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  PEKIN  Duck  eggs  tor 
hatching,  ten  cents  apiece,  delivered,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  JOSEPH  G.  KENNEL,  Atglen, 
Penna. 

TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $5.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 

EGGS  WANTED— 4  to  15  cases  weekly, 
strictly  fresh,  sterile.  White  Leghorn  eggs. 
Shipments  twice  weekly.  Cash  payments.  Quote 
your  price.  Bank  reference.  BOX  421,  c|o 
American  Agriculturist. 

DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 
25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
23rd  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

POULTRY  SUPPLIES 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  poultry __  tested  light 
yellow  vitamin  potency  guaranteed,  5  gal.  $8;  10 
gal.  $15  at  N.  Y.  Sample  gallon  $2.25  postpaid. 
JACONE  PRODUCT  CO.,  624  Kent  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BE  ON  THE  SAFE  SIDE— mix  Harris 
Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  your  feed,  it  is  best 
for  your  flocks.  Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct— 
30  gals.,  freight  collect,  $32;  5  gals.,  express 
collect,  $9;  1  gal.,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Write  for 
free  booklet.  THE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES, 
Tuckahoe,  N.  Y. 
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FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City.  ' 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salma,  Kans. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1 1  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


HELP  WANTED 


MARRIED  MAN,  no  children  preferred,  or 
one  who  can  do  own  cooking,  for  general  farm 
work.  Steady  work  to  capable,  honest  hard¬ 
working  man.  Such  a  person  will  be  treated 
accordingly.  Boozers,  bluffers  and  lazy  ones  will 
receive  no  consideration.  Apply  to  P.  O.  BOX 
68,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
if  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A,  301  E.  34th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


REAL  ESTATE 


50  ACRES,  Near  School,  Church,  store.  Ma¬ 
cadam,  concrete  roads,  leading  to  3  large  vil¬ 
lages.  Easy  driving  distances  to  Binghamton, 
Johnson  City,  Endicott,  Public  Markets.  Good 
7-room  house,  bath,  toilet,  hot  and  cold  water, 
furnace,  telephone,  fair  basement  barn,  2  hen 
houses,  7  cows,  team,  60  hens,  farm  tools,  furni¬ 
ture  included.  '  Price  $3500,  $1500  down  pay¬ 
ment.  GUY  FISH,  72  Court  St.,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 360  acres,  two  joining  farms, 
big  buildings,  on  stage  route,  1J4  and  2  miles 
from  state  road  and  village.  Fenced,  good 
soil,  water,  fruit,  timber,  $2000.  Part  cash. 
Must  sell.  CLARE  GREGORY,  Mt.  Vision, 
N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EQUIPPED  FARM — 77  acres,  12  in  wood. 
8  registered  Guernseys,  3  horses,  poultry  equip¬ 
ment  for  1400  chickens,  electricity,  fine  build¬ 
ings  with  all  modern  improvements.  Write 
PERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  v.iiue— • 
New  Stock— Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  In;.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOY,  15  years  old,  wants  to  get  in  touch  with 
a  good  farm  home  where  he  can  board  several 
weeks  during  the  summer  earning  part  of  his 
keep  helping  around  the  place.  BOX  SSC,  c|o 
American  Agriculturist/  461  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  To  Make  Good  Concrete 


THERE  ARE  8  POINTS 
VITAL  TO  MAKING 


GOOD  CONCRETE  WORK4 


1.0 SE  CLEAN  WATER.. 

C&UT  hot  too  much  of  it -Nor  too  coco) 

3. Wet  the  sand  and  gravel 

BEFORE  MIXING. 

3.DONT  GUESS  AT  PROPOR= 
TIONSr  MEASURE. 


4  DGNT  ALLOW  TO  STAN D 
OVER  \'k  HOURS  BEFORE  USING, 
5.Tamp  thoroughly. 


6.  DONT  DISTURB  AFTER, 


By  Ray  Inman 


7.  Protect  from  freezing 

OR  RAP  10  DRYING. 

8. Keep  FORMS  WELL  OlLEO- 


^or  YOUR  artillery'. 


v 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  5c  for  feed,  bran  and 
middling  bags.  We  pay  the  freight.  References 
Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester.  OWASCO  BAG  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


EXTENSION  LADDERS— 20  to  30  ft. 
ft.  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 
N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

STOW’S  PATENT  STOVE  BRICK.  Fit  any 
range,  easily  applied.  Price,  One  dollar  with  or¬ 
der.  Castings  furnished.  Agents  wanted.  S.  J. 
hi'OW.  New  Haven,  Ct. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS,  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 

WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices;  we  furnish  bank  reference;  lots  held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  II.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  m  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL¬ 
VAR  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200  LETTERHEADS,  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  any  name  and  address  printed  on 
both,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Positively  best  value 
known.  Samples  free.  PRINTER  HOWIE, 
Beebeplain,  Vt. 


bers. 

A  number  of  granges  find  that  it  helps 
to  lay  out  the  program  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  to  print  the  plans  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  the  members.  The 
plans  can  be  modified  later  if  it  seems 
advisable. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


125  NOTEHEADS,  125  White  Envelopes. 
Printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


PRINTED  STATIONERY— 500  Letter  Heads 
and  500  Envelopes,  all  for  $5.00.  Copy  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  on  good  paper.  Send  your  order 
today.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico, 

N.  Y. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Miscellaneous 


SEED  BUCKWHEAT.— Canadian,  Silver 
Hull,  Purity  99%.  Germination  93%.  Change 
your  seed  and  have  better  crops,  it  pays.  Price 
$2.25  per  bu.  or  $2.15  five  bu.  or  more.  Check 
with  order.  CAYUGA  SEED  GROWERS 
ASSN.,  Dept.  4,  Moravia,  N.  Y.' 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS — Alary  Washington, 
Rust  Proof,  $1.25  hundred,  $7.50  thousand,  pre¬ 
paid.  PLEASANT  VIEW,  Sadsburyville,  Pa. 

Gladiolus  Bulbs 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS — The  famous  beautiful 
Rainbow  Collection;  thirty,  nearly  all  different, 
blooming  size,  with  planting  directions,  $1  post¬ 
paid.  Plant  now.  36-page  Gladiolus  Book  free. 
HOWARD  GILLET,  Box  J,  New  Lebanon,  N. 

Plants 

BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more 
beautiful  each  yeifr;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses.  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed,  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS — Transplanted  Gold¬ 
en  Acre  Cabbage;  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Earliana, 
Bonny  Best,  Jewel,  and  John  Baer  Tomatoes; 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  and  Chinese  Giant  Pep- 
pers,  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  of  all  these  plants 
at  $3.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Egg  Plant 
Asters  and  Zinnias,  $10.00  per  1000.  Seedlings 
55.00  per  1000.  Potted  plants  of  all  $30.00  per 
1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 

PLANTS — Cabbage,  Tomato,  Sweet  Potato. 

Leading  varieties,  name  choice.  Cabbage,  500 — 
5L2a;  1000— $2.25  prepaid,  10,000 — charges  col- 
Golden  Acre  $2.50—1000;  Tomato 
500 — $1.50;  m00 — $2.50  prepaid,  10,000 — charges 
collect— $15.00;  Potato  500 — $2.00;  1000 — $3.50 
prepaid,  10,000 — charges  collect — $25.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 

.  PLANTS— Improved  Baltimore  Tomato,  which 

is  early  large  red  and  heaviest  bearer  known. 
Roots  damp  mossed.  Also  Bermuda  Onion  and 

leading  varieties  cabbage,  600— $1.00;  1000 _ 

$1.50;  5000 — $6.25.  Mailed  or  expressed.  Assort 
your  order  as  wanted.  Nice  plants.  Prompt 

&Tp«WAMTdrA0n  delivery  guaranteed. 
PROGRESS  I  LANT  CO.,  Ashbuni,  Georgia. 


SPECIAL — 20  Million  Cabbage  and  Tomato 
Plants  $1.00  thousand.  Pepper,  $1.50.  Sweet  Po¬ 
tato  $2.00.  Prompt  shipments,  shipped  safely 
any  state.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO., 
Franklin,  Va. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Senator  Dunlap, 
80c — 100;  $4.50 — thousand.  Gibson — sample,  80c 
— 100;  $5 — thousand.  Cooper,  Glerimary, 

Big  Late,  Jumbo,  $1 — 100;  $6 — thousand. 
500  of  one  variety  at  thousand  rate,  less  at  100 
rate.  Champion  (Everbearer)  3c  each;  50 — $1 ; 
100— $1.50;  1000— $10.  Plum  Farmer  (Rasp¬ 
berry)  10c  each;  25 — $1;  100 — $2.50.  E.  G. 
MANGUS,  Pulaski,  New  York. 


American  ^Agriculturist,  May  28,  1927 

The  Lecturer’s  Hour  in  the  Grange 

Some  Suggestions  That  May  Help  In  Planning  Programs 

THE  lecturer  of  the  subordinate  The  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi-  suggestions  as  well  as  a  few  debate  out 
A  grange  has  the  most  responsible  son  has  published  a  very  complete  bul-  lines. 

and  important  position  in  the  grange  letin  called  the  Rural  Community  Or-  We  are  always  at  your  service  to  fur 
because  on  his  or  her  efforts  depends  ganizations  Handbook.  This  book  is  nish  whatever  suggestions  or  material 

25c  the  interest  of  members  in  grange  sold  at  cost  price  (15c)  to  those  who  for  debates  that  we  may  have  available 

meetings  and  therefore  to  a  large  extent  wish  it  and  who  do  not  live  in  the  State  or  to  suggest  possible  topics  for  de- 

their  attendance  at  meetings.  of  Wisconsin.  Grange  lecturers  will  bates. 

The  task  is  made  greater  by  the  fre-  find  it  very  helpful.  Talks  and  Discussions:— The  gramre 

quent  hesitation  on  the  part  of  mem-  Bulletins: — The  New  York  State  Col-  that  depends  entirely  on  outside  talent 

bers  to  participate  in  the  program.  Lack  lege  of  Agriculture  at  Ithaca,  New  f°r  programs  is  missing  a  large  part  of 

1S  often  an  excuse  but  “stage  York  publishes  a  monthly  list  of  avail-  the  fun  and  benefits.  Every  program 

fright  at  appearing  in  public  is  proba-  able  bulletins.  They  will  send  this  list  c^n  well  have  one  or  two  short  talks 

bly  the  principal  cause.  No  matter  how  regularly  upon  request.  _  by  some  member  followed  by  an  open 

conscientious  a  lecturer  may  be,  noth-  The  United  States  Department  of  Ag-  discussion.  There  are  the  questions  of 

ing  worthwhile  can  be  accomplished  riculture  also  publishes  a  list  of  avail-  tuberculosis  eradication,  reforesting 

without  the  cooperation  of  the  mem-  able  bulletins.  From  these  two  lists  new  varieties  of  crops,  soil  fertility  and' 

lecturers  will  be  able  to  secure  refer-  countless  others  that  are  of  intense  in- 

ences  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  terest  to  grange  members.  Farm  papers 

farm  and  home.  It  is  comparatively  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  selecting 

easy  to  index  a  supply  of  bulletins  and  -topics  and  in  getting  information, 
add  them  to  the  grange  library  where  b-  What  can  be  done  to  improve  the 

they  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  clean  .  wholesome  opportunities  for 

members,  both  to  help  solve  their  indi-  recreation  among  our  young  people? 
vidual  problems  and  to  help  them  in  c.  What  can  be  done  to  increase  the 
preparing  talks  for  the  grange  program,  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  this  com- 

The  State  Experiment  Station  at  Gene-  munity?  Should  new  crops  or  animals 

va,  N.  Y.,  and  the  State  Department  of  be  introduced  or  increased?  Are  the 

Farms  and  Markets  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  right  grades  and  amounts  of  lime  and 

also  have  publications  that  are  avail-  fertilizers  being  used?  Is  drainage  need- 

able.  ed?  Can  cooperative  marketing  or  buy- 

Stereoptican  Slides:— If  the  grange  ing  be  use.d  more  tban  at  present?  Could 

owns  a  stereoptican  or  can  borrow  one,  raore  equipment  be  used  to  advantage? 

variety  can  be  given  to  the  program  by  ’^■re  farms  here  the  right  size  for  the 

showing  slides  once  in  awhile.  Series  farming  followed? 

of  slidges  can  be  secured  without  cost  ?•  Sponsor  community  picnics,  ath- 
other  than  postage  from  the  Visual  In-  letlc  field  days,  stock  judging  contests, 

struction-Extension  Division  o£  the  New  ana  °fber  community  activities  outside 

York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  *he  regular  grange  meetings. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  or  from  the  Visual  In-  3-  Start  a  band,  orchestra  or  glee  club 
struction  Division  of  the  State  Depart-  among  grange  members, 
ment  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  4.  Sponsor  junior  project  work  among 
Application  blanks,  lists  of  available  the  boys  and  girls, 
slides  and  rules  and  regulations  for  bor-  5.  Sponsor  a  community  fair, 
rowing  them  may  be  secured  by  writing  .  6.  Study  the  Tax  problem, 
to  the  above  addi esses.  Games: — Games  always  interest  young 

Books: — The  traveling  library  of  the  folks  and  help  them  to  work  off  surplus 

Library  Extension  division  of  the  State  energy.  In  fact  it  does  us  all  good  to 

Department  of  Education  at  Albany  play.  Many  of  us  who  are  older  have 

publishes  a  handbook  of  “traveling  li-  forgqtten  how  to  forget  our  dignity  and 
braries’’  which  is  free  and  tells  how  have  a  good  time  hut  with  practice  we 
granges  can  get  the  loan  of  25  books  can  again  learn  how  to  play, 
for  $2  and  $1  for  each  additional  25  Some  good  books  which  give  rules 
volumes.  and  directions  for  games  are: 

The  MacMillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Brief  Manual  of  Games  for  Organiz- 
Ave.,  New  York  City,  publishes  a  cata-  ed  Play.  Government  Printing  Office, 
log  of  “Farm  and  Garden  Books”  that  Washington,  D.  C.  Price  10c. 
will  be  sent  on  request.  A  Handbook  of  Games  and  Programs 

Outside  speakers: — Outside  speakers  by  W.  R.  LaPorte.  The  Abingdon 

always  lend  pleasing  variety  to  the  Wess,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
year’s  program  and  can  often  be  secur-  Price  90c.. 

ed  without  expense  to  the  grange.  Recreation  for  Young  and  Old  by  H. 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  Agent  and  K-  Ebreight.  The  Abingdon  Press,  150 
the  Home  Bureau  Agent  can  well  be  Fifth- Avenue,  New  York  City.  Price 
scheduled  to  appear  on  the  program  at  60c. 

least  once  each  year.  Some  granges  The  Department  of  Rural  Social  Or- 
have  one  meeting  every  year  called  the  ganization  of  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
“Farm  arfc!  Home  Bureau  Day”.  culture  at  Ithaca  publishes  some 

High  School  Teachers  of  Agriculture  mimeographed  sheets  on  “Recreational 
in  nearby  communities  may  be  called  on  Leadership*  that  gives  good  suggestions 
and  sometimes  will  be  glad  to  furnish  and  rules  for  games. 

th£  bDyS  “  Some  Agencies  and  that 

The  County  Farm  Bureau  agent  is 
the  connecting  link  between  the  State 
College  and  the  farmer  and  can  often 
help  in  securing  a  speaker  from  the 
State  College  or  from  some  other 
source. 

Various  county  organizations  of  _ _ _ 

Bankers,  Doctors,  and  others  may  be  publications  is  available  on  application, 
glad  to  provide  speakers.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  58  E. 

W  ashington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.  A  list  of  pub- 
Hlays: — Good  plays  with  a  real  rural  lications  is  available  on  request, 
background  are  scarce.  The  Depart-  ^American  Home  Ecoimmics  Association  Room 

ment  of  Rural  Social  Organizations  of  ’ 

the  JN  CW  York  State  College  of  Agri-  American  Library  Association,  86  E.  Randolph 
culture  will  loan  suitable  plays  on  re-  ,Stfeet>  Chicago,  Ill.  Publishes  several  free  leaf- 
'pi,.  i  lets  and  books  at  nominal  prices  that  will  help 

j  St  1  he  College  also  publishes  sorne  lecturers  who  are  interested  in  libraries  or  books, 
bulletins  that  are  tree,  which  will  aid  in  American  National  Red  Cross,  Washington,  D. 
putting  on  a  play.  E-82,  “Play  Produc-  C-  ^Publishes  several  books  and  pamphlets  at  a 

tion  for  the  Country  Theatre  ,  gives  The  Girl  Scouts,  670  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
valuable  suggestions  about  stage  prop-  York  City. 


30  MILLION  “FROSTPROOF”  CABBAGE 
PLANTS — Jersey  Wakefield,  Charleston,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Fait  Dutch,  Succession,  Ballhead,  500, 
$1.25;  1000,  $2.00  Prepaid;  Expressed  collect, 
10,000,  $10.00.  Golden  Acre,  and  Earliest  of 
All,  $3.00  thousand,  prepaid.  Expressed  10,000, 
$20.00.  Tomato  Plants,  300,  $1.50.  500,  $2.00; 
1000,  $3.00  prepaid;  expressed,  10,000,  $20.00. 
Sweet  Potato,  1000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Expressed, 
10,000,  $25.00.  Prompt  shipments,  delivered  good 
condition  guaranteed  or  money  back.  Fair  isn’t 
it?  J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cab¬ 
bage, — Copenhagen,  Danish,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch, 
Succession,  Wakefield,  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25; 

1000— $2.00,  postpaid.  10,000— $10.00,  express. 
Tomato  _  plantsl — Baltimore  Stone,  Matchless, 
same  price.  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato 
Plants,  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50,  postpaid.  We 
guarantee  good  plants  and  good  order  delivery, 
or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plants.  Cabbage, — 
Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  300 — $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1000 — - 
$2.00,  postpaid.  5000 — $5.00,  express.  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone,  Tomato  Plants,  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato  plants, 
500- — $2.00;  1000— $3.50,  postpaid.  Good  plants 
and  quick  Service  guaranteed.  SERVICE 
PLANTS  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — All  leading  varieties, 
300— 75c;  500— $1.25;  1000— $2..00,  postpaid; 
$1.00  thousand,  charges  collect.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus¬ 

sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato— $2.00  per ’l000. 
?onPrrV$3  ™  per  i000’  Cauliflower— $3.50  per 

T  r  ^rmnnT~i4-00  Per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all 

leadmg  varieties,  500— $1.25,  1000— $2.00,  pre¬ 
paid,  10,000  expressed  $10.00.  Sweet  potato — 
tomato  prices  free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS 
Trankhn,  V  a. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout 
Plants.  Cauliflower,  Catskill  Snowball,  Long 
Island  Snowball  and  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000,  $20.00;  500,  $2'50;  300, -$2.00;  200, 
$1.50;  100,  $1.00.  Cabbage  Plants,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Red  Danish  Stonehead,  Succession,  Surehead 
$2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $10.00;  500,  $1.60.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved,  $3.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.00.  Send  for  list.  No  business  done  on 
Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. 

GENUINE  GARDEN  BARGAIN.  Fifty 
choice  Washington  Asparagus  plants  and  six 
roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  one  dollar  postpaid.  Six  orders 
for  five  dollars.  Order  now.  Tell  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KATKAMIER, 
Macedon,  N.  Y. 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

PIOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1,75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


SWITCHES- — Combings  made  up.  Booklet. 
Wearing  apparel,  wholesale  prices.  EVA  MACK, 
15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platters, 
Cups  and  Saucers,  Bowls,  Pitchers,  Bakers, 
Mugs,  Nappies,  etc. — a  little  less  of  each.  Send 
cash  with  order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  & 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Maine. 


May  be  Used  for  Information 
and  Assistance 

The  American  Country  Life  Association,  1849 
Grand  Central-  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
This  association  publishes  a  magazine  “Rural 
America”,  also  a  country  life  reading  list  and 
outlines  of  study  courses  for  farmers  clubs. 

The  American  Child  Health  Association,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  list  of 


erties,  make-up,  etc.  Another  valuable 
bulletin  from  the  same  source  is  “The 
Country  Theatre”,  F.  153.  Others  are 
the  historical  pageant  in  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  E-54  and  “A  pageant  of  Agri¬ 
culture”,  E-123. 

Debates: — The  New  York  State  Col- 


Nationhl  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent 
Teachers  Associations — Country  Life  Depart¬ 
ment,  National  Education  Association  Bldg.,  1201 
16th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  Publishes  liter¬ 
ature  on  thrift,  organization,  programs,  com¬ 
munity  work,  etc. 

National  Grange,  970  College  Avenue,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio.  Publishes  the  National  Grange 
Monthly  which  is  a  great  help  to  lecturers. 

.  r  a  •  i  ,  ,  ....  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 

lege  of  Agriculture  publishes  a  bulletin  America,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
(E-149)  on  the  “Principles  of  Debate”  A  1!st  of  publications  may  be  secured  on  request. 

that  will  nrovp  helnful  TIip-lt  alcn  Iiu-pp  Russel  Sage  Foundation— Department  of  Rec- 
inai  Will  prove  neiptui.  iney  also  Have  reation)  130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

Some  debate  outlines.  I  he  reference  Issues  publications  on  recreation  in  rural  com- 

section  of  the  New  York  State  Library  munities.  .  „  , 

at  Albany  publishes  a  pamphlet  called 

Debate  Service  which  is  free.  ihey  publications  is  available  on  request. 

will  furnish  material  in  the  form  of  clip-  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s 

ninp-s  and  hullptinc  This  Knllpfin  ie  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D. 
pings  ana  bulletins..  mis  bulletin  IS  c  a  list  of  publications,  exhibit  material  and 

tree  ot  charge  and  gives  many  valuable  lantern  slides  available  Oil  request. 
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Egg  Dealer  Reported  in 
Financial  Difficulty 

EPORTS  state  that  the  Mesh-Shaff 
Company,  Inc.,  dealer  in  eggs  at  139 
Reade  Street,  New  York  City  has  ex¬ 
perienced  financial  difficulties  and  is  under¬ 
stood  to  have  suspended  market  oper¬ 
ations.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  not 
known  exactly  what  the  liabilities  will 
amount  to  although  it  is  voiced  around 
that  they  may  reach  $50,000.  No  knowl¬ 
edge  is  had  at  the  present  time  of  the 
firm's  assets. 

The  Mesh-Shaff  Company  is  not 
licensed  and  bonded  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  and  the 
credit  guides  have  not  given  them  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  rating,  their  net  worth 
being  undetermined.  It  is  said  that  one 
of  the  factors  most  responsible  for  the 
firm’s  present  plight  was  last  year’s  stor¬ 
age  deal.  It  is  also  said  that  heavy  losses 
were  encountered  through  western  deals. 
The  firm  did  a  big  western  business  as 
well  as  less-than-carlot  trade.  Any  local 
shippers  who  suffered  cannot  say  that  the 
Service  Bureau  has  failed  to  warn  them 
about  not  investigating  before  shipping. 


Underground  Radio  Antennae 
Not  New 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Sub¬ 
antenna.  It  is  a  radio  aerial  that  is  bur¬ 
ied  in  the  ground  and  the  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  eliminates  static  and  inter¬ 
ference. 

SUBANTENNA  is  a  trade  name  of  a 
radio  aerial  that  is  placed  beneath  the 
ground.  The  price  charged  for  this  con¬ 
trivance  is  said  to  be  greatly  in  excess  of 
what  it  is  actually  worth;  some  say  five 
times. 

Mr.  Brainard  Foote,  radio  editor  \of 
American  Agriculturist  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  this  kind  of 
aerial.  Mr.  Foote  was  a  radio  expert  in 
the  Signal  Corps  of  the  American  Army 
in  France.  It  was  found  that  when  an 
army  receiving  station  was  located  at  the 
top  of  a  hill,  an  underground  aerial  re¬ 
duced  static  and  induction  from  electric 
generators  and  wires  to  a  surprising  de¬ 
gree.  “On  level  country  however,”  says 
Mr.  Foote,  “our  success  was  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  using  this  type  of  aerial.” 

This  form  of  underground  antennae  was 
first  tried  by  an  experimenter  by  the  name 
of  Rogers.  He  achieved  interesting  re¬ 
sults  but  none  that  would  make  an  under¬ 
ground  antennae  preferable  to  an  over¬ 
head  aerial.  As  a  matter  of  fact  any  in¬ 
dividual  can  make  the  same  thing  at  a  very 
low  cost  provided  they  use  well  insulated 
wire  to  prevent  moisture  from  penetrating 
and  causing  a  short  circuit. 

Cannot  Juggle  the  Census 

Can  a  census  enumerator  of  the  United 
States  Government  put  in  a  false  statement 
of  the  census  of  agriculture  in  the  year  of 
1925  against  the  owner.  What  could  be 
done  about  it? 

CENSUS  enumerator  who  makes 
out  a  false  return  and  knows  that 
it  is  false  at  the  time  he  makes  it  com¬ 
mits  a  statutory  felony  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Criminal  Code  which  is  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $2000  or  five  years  impris¬ 
onment  or  both.  If  you  know;  of  an 
offense  of  this  kind  and  wish  to  have 
the  offender  punished  you  should  take 
your  evidence  to  the  Federal  District 
Attorney  in  your  district.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  slow  process  but  the  mills  of 
the  gods  work  that  way. 


Know  What  You  Are  Signing 

rMJRING  the  past  week  the  Service 
Bureau  has  received  about  a  dozen 
requests  for  help  involving  contracts.  In 
ever  case  our  subscriber  has  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  that  was  non-cancelable  and  iron- 
bound.  In  one  instance  the  company  ad¬ 
mitted  that  they  used  forceful  salesmen 
who  usually  made  a  sale  once  they  had  the 
ear  of  a  prospect.  Another  firm  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  arbitrate,  seemed  to  glorify  in 
the  fact  that  they  had  a  noncancelable 
ironbound  contract  that  sewed  up  their 
victim  hand  and  foot. 


The  Service  Bureau  has  exposed  any 
number  of  these  schemes  for  getting  a 
man’s  signature.  The  best  protection  is 
not  to  sign  a  single  thing  until  you  have 
received  sound,  reliable  advice.  The 
Service  Bureau  stands  ready  at  any  time 
to  give  whatever  help  it  can  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  is  free  for  the  asking. 

A  Pennsylvania  Inheritance 
Law 

If  a  man  dies  and  leaves  a  wife  but  he 
doesn’t  have  any  children,  but  leaves  one 
brother  and  one  sister,  which  one  is  his 
legal  heir?  Are  they  all  heir  to  some  of  his 
prcpei ty ? 

HE  statutes  of  Pennsylvania  are 
quite  clear  as  to  the  distribution  of 
a  person's  real  and  personal  property 

Chicken  Thieves  Reported 
Busy  in  South  Jersey 

Reports  have  reached  the  Service 
Bureau  stating  that  in  Salem  County, 
New  Jersey,  wholesale  chicken 
thievery  has  again  broken  out  on  an 
enormous  scale.  It  is  said  that  one 
well  organized  gang  has  been  using  a 
remote  section  for  centering  the 
stolen  poultry,  later  moving  it  in 
-Whole  cargoes. 

Readers  of  the  Service  Bureau 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
American  Agriculturist  is  offering 
$100  reward  to  any  subscriber  who 
furnishes  information  and  prosecutes 
a  case  to  the  end  that  the  thieves  are 
sentenced  to  a  term  in  jail. 

who  dies  leaving  a  wife  and  one  brother 
and  one  sister.  The  wife  gets  it  all  if  it 
doesn't  amount  to  more  than  $5,000,  but 
if  it  does,  she  has  her  choice  of  property 
up  to  that  value  and  in  addition,  one- 
half  of  the  remainder.  The  other  half 
of  the  remainder  goes  to  the  brother 
and  sister,  that  is,  "unless  the  deceased 
left  a  father  or  a  mother,  in  which  case 
they  take  to  the  exclusion  of  the  brother 
and  sister. 


You  Do  Not  Have  to  Sell 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  one  is  obliged 
to  sell  their  farm  for  pleasure  grounds.  The 
state  throughout  here  is  buying  land  for 
that  purpose  and  people  are  selling  their 
places.  Our  line  also  comes  in  this  line 
and  they  say  that  we  have  to  sell  to  them. 


Promptness  Appreciated 

We  have  received  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  Ithaca,  New  York,  your 
check  for  $1000.00,  drawn  to  the  order  of 
Madge  M.  Cary,  administratrix  of  the  estate 
of  Theodore  Carey  of  Newcomb,  N.  Y.,  in 
settlement  of  this  claim.  We  thank  you  for 
your  prompt  attention  and  settlement  so  soon 
after  filing  the  proofs.  This.  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  enables  the  administratrix  to  settle  the 
expenses  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
delayed.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  commend 
your  Company  upon  every  opportunity. 

Yours  truly, 

Herrick  &  Park, 
Attorneys  and  Counsellors-at-law, 
Bethel,  Maine. 

The  accident  in  which  Mr.  Carey 
lost  his  life  was  caused  by  an  auto¬ 
mobile  collision.  The  driver  of  the 
car  was  indicted  by  the  Franklin 
County  Grand  Jury  and  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  the  State  Prison. 

*  *  # 

This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  let¬ 
ter  of  January  10th,  1927,  also  of  a  letter 
from  the  American  Agriculturist,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  of  January  11th,  1927,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  a  draft  for  $1000.00,  settlement  in 
full  of  policy  No.  4906602  issued  to  Nicholas 
Conte,  Munnsville,  N.  Y. 

I  have  this  day  deposited  the  draft  and 
policy  with  the  Oneida  Valley  National  Bank 
and  I  assume  you  will  receive  it  in  due 
course. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Conte,  the  widow,  and 
her  three  minor  children  I  wish  to  thank  you 
and  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  this  claim  has  been 
paid. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  prompt  settlements 
I  ever  obtained  in  an  experience  of  35  years 
and  covering  a  good  many  similar  cases. 

Very  truly  yours, 

R.  H.  WoOLEVER, 
Attorney  and  Counselor-at-law, 

Oneida,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Conte  lost  his  life  by  being 
thrown  from  a  load  of  corn  and  then 
run  over  by  the  wagon. 


Also  they  do  not  pay  you  for  your  place  but 
Just  get  you  to  sign  a  paper  and  you  have 
nothing  to  show  for  it.  Can  they  compel 
me  to  sell  any  of  my  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-five  acres? 

EOPLE  are  apt  to  get  some  sort  of 
hysteria  when  a  state  representative 
visits  them  and  talks  about  taking  over 
their  land.  You  should  talk  to  a  state 
representative  just  as  you  would  talk  to  a 
neighbor  over  a  sale  of  a  horse.  You  do 
not  have  to  sell  anything  until  you  are 
shown  an  order  signed  by  a  judge  to  that 
effect  and  you  can  depend  upon  it  that 
no  judge  is  going  to  make  any  such  order 
without  giving  you  plenty  of  notice  and 
opportunity  to  get  in  your  say  about  it. 
Above  all  remembpr  that  you  do  not  have 
to  sign  any  paper  under  any  circumstances 
and  if  you  do  sign  one  be  sure  that  your 
lawyer  takes  a  look  at  it  first. 


A  Tree  That  Grows  on  a  Line 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  trees  along 
a  line  fence.  Do  the  trees  have  to  be 
equally  divided  either  for  wood  or  lumber 
or  does  each  one  have  the  trees  along  his 
part  of  the  line  fence  he  keeps  up?  In  a 
case  where  a  man  set  out  trees  either  on 
his  part  or  the  other  party’s  part  of  line 
would  he  or  his  son  years  after  have  a 
right  to  cut  said  trees  either  for  wood  or 
lumber  without  dividing  with  other  party? 
Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  trees 
were  set  or  come  up  as  wild  or  natural? 

N  New  York,  if  the  whole  or  a  part  of 

the  trunk  of  a  tree  is  on  the  boundary 
line  between  two  adjoining  pieces  of 
land,  the  tree  is  the  common  property 
of  both  landowners  and  when  the  tree 
is  cut  down  it  must  be  divided  equally 
between  them,  or  the  profit  from  it 
equally  shared.  It  doesn’t  make  any 
difference,  as  you  have  suggested, 
whether  the  tree  was  placed  there  or 
grew  there  naturally.  Another  thing; 
one  party  can’t  cut  it  down  when  the 
other  party  doesn’t  want  it  cut  down 
unless  he  has  some  very  sound  reasons 
for  wanting  to  do  so. 


Title  After  Twenty  Years 

A  man  has  worked  and  planted  a  plot  of 
ground  and  kept  the  weeds  out  for  about 
fifteen  years  and  paid  no  rent.  This  plot 
of  ground  is  a  narrow  strip  beside  a  bank 
of  a  former  R.  R.  tack.  The  R.  R.  has 
been  junked  and  the  road  bed  '-as  oeen 
rented  to  a  power  line  for  some  years.  The 
piece  of  land  is  about  worthless  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  Can  he  ever  claim  that  little  strip 
of  land  without  buying  it? 

HE  man  who  pulls  up  weeds  and  plants 
cabbages  in  their  place  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  and  if  you  keep  up 
this  good  work  for  five  years  more  you 
will  be  able  to  claim  a  good  title  to  the 
land.  You  would  then  have  the  twenty 
years  of  open,  notorious  and  continuous 
possession  necessary  to  a  title  by  prescrip¬ 
tion.  There  is  a  statute  in  New  York 
that  prevents  a  man  from  claiming  any 
title  to  real  estate  when  neither  he  nor 
his  predecessor  in  title  has  assumed  pos¬ 
session  of  the  property  for  twenty  years. 
If  the  power  line  that  bought  out  the  rail¬ 
road  doesn’t  oust  you  within  the  next  five 
years  you  will  receive  your  reward. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

self.  “What  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
you  are  going  to  fight  us  or  not?” 

“Certainly — if  ordered  to,”  replied 

Michael. 

“And  if  there  is  no  one  to  order  you?” 
sneered  Schwartz. 

“Then  obviously  we  shall  not  be  order¬ 
ed  to,  my  good  ass,”  was  the  unsoothing 
reply.  “And  we  certainly  shan’t  hinder 
your  departure. ..  .Far  from  it,” 

“They’ll  do  it  tonight,”  he  added,  as  we 
watched  Schwartz  disappear.  “We  must 
secure  our  rifles  and  we  must  keep  awake.” 

I  wondered  how  much  longer  we  should 
be  able  to  stand  this  intolerable  strain, 
in  addition  to  the  terrific  heat  and  mon¬ 
otony  of  hardship. 

“Go  and  look  for  Bolidar,”  said  my 
brother  after  a  brief  silence.  “I’ll  hunt 
round  too.  Bring  him  here  if  you  find 
him.  We’ll  ask  him  what’s  likely  to  hap¬ 
pen  if  they  mutiny  tonight.  Then  we  can 
fix  up  a  plan  of  action  with  St.  Andre 
and  the  others.” 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Your  Chance  to  Have 
a  Craine  Silo 


at  about  half  the  cost  of  a 
new,  ordinary  silo. 

That  tilting,  weakened,  dilapidated  silo 
of  yours — 

Have  it  rebuilt  the  Craine  Way  and  turn 
loss  into  profit ! 

Every  year  more  dairy  owners  order 
us  to  rebuild  for  them.  They  see  an 
opportunity — just  like  yours.  They  get 
a  real  Craine — the  silo  that  laughs  at 
smashing  storms — resists  frost — keeps 
silage  better — stands  firm  and  straight- 
needs  no  tinkering — earns  profits  for 
years. 

You  know  what  a  good  silo  means 
to  you.  Now’s  your  chance  to  have  it— 
and  save  hundreds  of  dollars  at  the  same 
time  1 


Write  to  us.  Tell  us  about 
your  present  silo.  Ask  for 
information  about  Craine  re- 
builts — how  they  stand  up 
and  serve  others — how  we 
rebuild — what  you  get. 
Address 

Craine  Silo  Co. 

Box  180-B-l 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Write  Mo  Today— for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 

telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY 
$5.00  Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest. 
Absolutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime.  Used  all  over  the  world— from  the  frozen 
wastes  of  Alaska  to  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia.  Will 
increase  your  farm  profits  $600.00  to  $1000.00  a  year. 
Runs  on  all  fuels.  Simple,  sturdy.  Gives  most  power 
ftt  least  expense.  Sizes  I  1-2  to  30  H.  P.  Engines,  also 
8-in-l  Saw  Rigs  and  Pump  Outfits.  Write  mo  today  for 
FREE  book  and  Easy  Terms  Offer, 

WitteEngbeWorks^^l'gf^^bW?: 

ZVnt.  88-05 


Lifetime 

Guarantee 


eat  up  Mr -profits 


“Black  Leaf  40“  is  the  world’s  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world's  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars, 

SPECIAL 

Fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
Si  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  F  4 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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Why  These  Farmers  Are  Successful 


( Continued  j 

emphasize  the  necessity  for  hard  work  if 
a  man  wants  to  get  ahead. 

The  third  outstanding  feature  which  I 
think  1  have  observed  is  the  fact  that  these 
men  use  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  their 
agents  to  a  far  greater  degree  than  does 
the  average  farmer.  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  there  are  few  farmers  in  any  county 
who  could  not  secure  suggestions  from  the 
county  agents  that  would  make  them  real 
money  if  they  would  make  use  of  the.  help 
that  is  available.  I  have  also  felt  on  many 
occasions  that  the  county  agents  refrain 
from  making  suggestions  for  improvement 
even  though  they  see  the  need  for  it, 
unless  the  advice  is  requested  by  the 
owner.  I  feel  that  they  have  learned  by 
experience  that  their  suggestions  and  ad¬ 
vice  is  not  always  welcome.  Where  they 
do  find  a  man  who  is  looking  for  improve¬ 
ments  they  are  right  there  and  willing 
to  do  anything  to  help  him.  For  example, 
County  Agent  Korb  of  Tioga  County,  Pa., 
was  largely  instrumental  in  getting  Mr. 
Escott  started  with  pure  bred  cattle  and 
i  influencing  him  to  do  some  testing  work 
on  his  cattle  which  resulted  in  better  rec¬ 
ords  than  Mr.  Escott  himself  expected  and 
thereby  increased  the  sale  value  of  his 
salable  stock.  Mr.  Gruschow  of  Livings¬ 
ton  County  has  made  use  of  the  farm  bu¬ 
reau  in  starting  alfalfa  on  lis  farm.  His 
is  an  outstanding  example  of  a  farm  not 
absolutely  suited  to  alfalfa  and  which  at 
the  present  time  is  growing  alfalfa  ex¬ 
clusively  as  its  hay  crop.  Mr.  Toivenen 
of  Erie  Count y,  Pennsylvania  has  de¬ 
pended  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
advice  of  the  county  farm  bureau  agent 
particularly  in  his  early  days  as  a  poultry 
breeder  when  he  came  from  the  city  and 
lacked  somewhat  in  practical  experience. 

They  Use  the  Farm  Bureau 

Practically  all  of  the  men  I  have  visited 
have  evidenced  their  interest  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  in  the  help  they  have  secured  from 
farm  bureau  work.  Mr.  Southwick,  of 
Hartford  County,  Conn.,  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  comment  when  he  said  that  he 
did  not  know  what  he  should  do  should 
all  the  farmers  in  the  county  call  upon 
him  for  as  much  assistance  as  certain 
farmers  have.  My  reply  to  this  was  that 
he  was  in  a  very  similar  position  to  that 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  Service 
Bureau,  but  that  there  was  probably  very 
little  possibility  in  either  case  that  either 
the  farmers  of  his  county  or  our  sub¬ 
scribers  making  the  full  use  of  the  help 
which  was  available  to  them  and  that  if 
they  did  evidently  some  additional  ways 
would  be  worked  out  to  supply  than  with 
the  help  and  information. 

I  have  found  most  of  these  men  farm¬ 
ing  on  naturally  fertile  soil.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  pays  a  man  to  build  up 
a  poor  soil  into  productive  condition.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  man  can 
no:  take  a  naturally  fertile  soil  which 
has  been  abused  and  bring  it  back  to  its 
original  productive  condition  for  this  has 
been  done  on  many  occasions.  It  is  also 
possible  to  build  up  a  naturally  poor  soil. 
However,  the  cost  of  doing  this  is  usually 
greater  than  the  price  that  is  required  for 
good  land  in  the  first  place.  Not  all  of 
the  farms  I  have  visited  have  been  valley 
farms  by  any  means.  Many  of  them  have 
been  back  on  the  hills.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  where  soil  is  good,  but  perhaps  not 
of  the  best  I  have  been  interested  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  ways  in  which  these  successful 
men  have  changed  or  arranged  their  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  best  advantage  to  meet  the 
situation  as  it  is.  In  some  instances,  this 
has  resulted  in  the  obtaining  a  large  farm 
as  far  as  acreage  is  concerned  and  then 
carry  on  a  rather  extensive  type  of  farm¬ 
ing  on  a  large  area.  In  other  instances 
it  has  resulted  in  the  growing  of  crops 
which  are  particularly  suited  to  the  soil 
conditions  there.  The  man  who  has  made 
a  succ  ss  seems  to  be  the  man  who  has 
put  the  most  study  on  his  own  individual 
conditions  and  has  evolved  a  system  to 
meet  them.  Nothing  would  be  'more 
foolish  than  to  advise  that  everyone  fol¬ 
low  the  practices  that  these  men  have  fol- 


rom  page  3) 

lowed.  In  fact  the  farm  practices  among 
the  men  I  visited  have  been  very  different 
on  some  farms  than  on  others. 

The  outstanding  fact  has  been  that  each 
of  these  men  has  studied  conditions  as 
they  have  found  them  and  has  built  up  a 
profitable  type  of  farming.  Everyone  of 
the  men  I  have  listed  has  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  farm  business.  He  has  looked 
ahead  and  planned  for  the  future,  has 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to 
learn  more  about  his  business,  has  worked 
hard  to  improve  the  farm  and  make  it 
profitable.  And  lastly  not  one  of  the  men 
I  have  visited  with  has  mentioned  any  de¬ 
sire  or  plan  to  retire  from  the  farm  to 
the  village  or  city. 


Big-  Prizes  for  Horse  Shoe 
Pitchers 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  TOUR¬ 
NAMENTS — Rule  16. — In  all  cham¬ 
pionship  tournaments  the  Rotation 
Group  method  shall  prevail.  In  each 
group  each  pitcher  will  pitch  each  other 
one  game.  Same  procedure  shall  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  finals.  All  tie  games  shall  be 
pitched  off.  No  championship  shall  be 
won  or  lost,  only  in  a  legal  tour¬ 
nament. 

DISPUTES  AND  FINAL  JURISDIC¬ 
TION — Rule  17. — In  case  of  any  dis¬ 
pute,  or  where  the  rules  do  not  spe¬ 
cifically  cover  a  disputed  point,  the  ref¬ 
eree  or  committee  in  charge  shall  have 
full  power  and  final  jurisdiction. 
SCORING  RULES— Rule  18.— Any 

shoe  that  does  not  remain  within  six  (6) 
inches  of  the  stake  shall  not  be  scored 
or  counted.  The  closest  shoe  to  the 
stake  (within  six  inches)  shall  score  one 
(1)  point.  If  both  shoes  are  closer  than 
the  opponent’s  they  shall  score  trvo  (2) 
points. 

A  ringer  shall  score  three  (3)  points. 
A  linger  and  a  closest  shoe  shall  score 
four  (4)  points.  A  double  ringer  shall 
score  six  (6)  points  and  is  the  highest 
score  a  contestant  can  make. 

In  case  of  each  contestant  having  a 
ringer,  the  next  closest  shoe  shall  score 
and  all  such  ringers  shall  be  credited  as 
ringers  pitched  but  not  counted  as  a 
score.  If  each  contestant  has  a  double 
ringer,  both  double  ringers  are  cancelled 
and  no  points  scored.  If  a  contestant 
shall  have  two  ringers  and  his  opponent 
one,  the  pitcher  having  two  ringers  shall 
score  three  (3)  points. 

In  case  of  a  tie  of  all  four  shoes  such 
as  four  ringers  or  all  four  shoes  an  equal 
distance  from  the  stake,  no  score  shall 
be  recorded  and  the  contestant  who 
pitched  last  will  be  awarded  the  lead. 

Where  ringers  are  pitched  and  can¬ 
celled,  they  shall  be  credited  to  the  con¬ 
testant  who  pitched  such  ringers  and  no 
score  shall  be  credited  as  point  scored. 
All  equals  shall  be  counted  as  ties  and 
no  points  scored.  Any  shoe  leaning 
against  the  stake  shall  have  no  advant¬ 
age  over  a  shoe  lying  on  the  ground 
and  against  the  stake;  all  such  shoes 
are  ties.  If  a  contestant  has  a  shoe 
leaning  against  the  stake  it  shall  count 
only  as  a  closest  shoe. 

Where  Three  Are  in  a  Game 

THREE-HANDED  GAMES  —  Rule 
19.— In  three-handed  games  where  two 
contestants  each  have  a  double  ringer 
and  the  third  contestant  no  ringers,  the 
two  contestants  having  double  ringers 
shall  score  their  closest  shoe.  If  all 
three  contestants  each  have  a  ringer 
they  shall  score  the  closest  shoe.  If  two 
contestants  each  have  a  ringer  and  the 
third  contestant  no  ringer,  the  two  con¬ 
testants  having  ringers  shall  score  their 
closest  shoes. 

In  all  three-handed  games  the  con¬ 
testants  having  ringers  shall  at  all  times 
score  their  closest  shoes  over  their  op¬ 
ponents  who  have  no  ringers,  whether 
it  be  two  contestants  with  double  or 
single  ringers  each.  Iny  any  and  all 
games  the  contestant  scoring  shall  have 
the  lead  or  pitch. 


Sunflowers  may  be  considered  as  a 
smothering  crop  suitable  for  use  in  sub¬ 
duing  four  areas  which  are  overrun  with 
weeds  and  quack  grass. 
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MISSOURI  PACIFIC  LINES 

American  Railroads  Are 
Genuine  Super-Service 
Institutions! 

AMERICAN  iailroads  are  not  only  adequately  handling  an  ever- 
increasing  volume  of  traffic  at  an  ever-increasing  rate — they  are 
voluntarily  offering  to  the  public  they  serve  countless  services 
outside  the  routine  business  of  providing  transportation. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  for  instance,  maintains  a  corps  of 
experts  who  are  working  ceaselessly  to  assist  the  people  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  served  by  our  lines  to  bring  about  proper  agricultural  develop¬ 
ment.  This  one  branch  of  special  service  alone  reaches  into  thous¬ 
ands  of  communities  and  includes  expert  assistance  in  standardizing 
and  marketing  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  production. 

Another  corps  of  experts  devote  their  time  to  bringing  about 
industrial  development.  Any  person,  group  or  industry  can  have  the 
assistance  of  these  men  for  the  asking.  So  can  any  community. 
And  the  entire  Missouri  Pacific  Lines  organization  is  ready  to  help 
in  every  possible  way  at  all  times  to  bring  about  further  development 
in  any  community  and  along  any  line  that  offers  hope  of  success. 

There  are  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines  organization  experts  who 
are  helping  to  bring  together  the  producers  and  consumers  of  raw 
mate.ials  and  this  staff  includes  such  experts  as  a  geologist. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Chambers  of  Commerce,  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  of  all  kinds  and  state-wide  and  nation-wide  organizations 
call  on  us  for  assistance  and  co-operation.  This  includes  such  vitally 
necessary  work  as  taking  to  the  people  who  need  it  most  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  information  regarding  such  things  as  malaria  and  typhoid 
control,  etc. 

« 

We  arc'proud  of  'e  fact  that  agricultural  organizations  of  all 
kinds  call  on  us  for  assistance  of  every  conceivable  nature  and  most 
of  all  we  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  somewhere  in  our  organization 
there  is  some  expert  or  someone  who  can  be  of  assistance  to  any 
firm,  individual,  community,  industry  or  organization  in  need  of  help. 

That  is  why  I  say  that  the  American  railroads  are  super-service 
institutions.  And  I  want  to  add  that  we  are  glad  that  we  are  able 
to  be  of  service  to  so  many  in  so  many  ways. 

It  lias  been  said  that  “the  measure  of  a  man’s  bigness  may  be 
counted  by  the  little  things  he  is  willing  to  do.”  Our  ambition  is  to 
be  the  biggest  railroad  in  the  world,  judged  by  that  standard.  We 
seek  the  opportunity  to  be  of  service  in  any  way  we  can  in  addition 
to  providing  adequate  and  dependable  transportation  for  all  the  traffic 
that  is  offered. 


I  Solicit  your  co-operation  and  suggestions. 


SHOE  BOIL,  CAPPED  HOCK 


or  bursitis  are  easily  and 
quickly  removed  with¬ 
out  knife  or  firing  iron. 
Absorbine  reduces  them 
permanently  and  leaves  no 
blemishes.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  the  hair.  Horse 
worked  during  treatment.  At  druggists  or 
$2.50  postpaid.  Horse  book  6-S  free. 

Surprised  user  writes:  “Horse  had  largest  shoe  boil  I 
ever  saw.  Nowail  cone.  I  would  not  have  thought  that 
' ’  '  ~  "take it - >. 


Absorbine  could  t 


ABS 


:  away  so  completely." 


I W.  F.  YOUNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass.f 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  CAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AN6  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  fc  SON 

NEWTON.  SUSSEX  CO,  N.A 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  or  eight  pound  balls  and  as  low 
as  1114  cents  per  pound  in  quantities.  Best 
quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  A  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose 


,0./ 
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The  Iroquois  Confederacy 

A  Brave,  Dignified  People  Who  Conquered,  Reigned  and  Passed  Away 

By  JARED  VAN  WAGENEN,  Jr. 

est  waited — waited  for  the  white  man’s  ows  of  their  eternal  forests,  moved  by  the 
ax  and  for  destruction.  same  impulses  and  passions  that  are  with- 

But  the  Dutchmen  of  the  Half  Moon  in  our  breasts,  the  people  whom  we  call 
might  have  noted  other  things  than  an  in-  the  American  Indians  wrought  out  their 
terminable  stretch  of  forest  covering.  They  lives.  There  like  us  they  sowed  and  reapt 
might  have  observed  the  broad,  placid  rib-  and  fought  and  made  love  and  children 
bon  of  the  Hudson  going  to  meet  the  sea  were  born  unto  them  and  finally  they  went 
and  a  thousand  other  lesser  streams  all  the  way  of  all  the  earth  and  were  buried 
bright  and  sparkling  lacing  the  woodlands  with  their  personal  possessions  around 
and  over  west-central  New  York  they  them,  it  would  appear  in  the  firm  hope  of 
might  well  have  been  entranced  by  the  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead, 
broad  reaches  of  the  Finger  Lakes  framed  Many  wise  and  patient  men  have  tried 
in  their  forest  greenery  while  out  of  its  with  exact  detail  to  write  the  history  of  our 
gorge  at  Niagara  rose"  forever  the  white  New  York  State  Indians.  It  seems  to  me 
smoking  mist  and  the  solemn  thunder  of  but  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  assign  defijiite 
the  great  cataract.  dates  and  an  historical  chronolgy  to  a  peo- 

But  if  the  observers  had  looked  very  pie  who  had  no  written  word  and  whose 
closely  they  might  have  noted  that  in  the  race  story  was  kept  only  by  oral  tradition 
midst  of  all  this  wild  wilderness  thefe  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
now  and  again  signs  of  human  habitation.  tion. 

Here  and  there  scattered  over  our  state  by  There  is  no  clear  knowledge  concerning 
some  gushing  spring  or  around  the  head  the  racial  kinship  of  the  Indian  and  the 
of  a  lake  or  snuggled  in  the  elbow  of  some  most  varied  and  sometimes  most  fantastic 
fertile  alluvial  valley  were  clearings,  some-  explanations  have  been  offered  as  to  theii 
times  bigger  than  good  sized  farms  and  origin.  But  at  any  rate  we  know  at  leasl 
here  were  corn  fields  and  plots  of  tobacco  this — that  at  the  coming  of  the  first  Eu- 
and  patches  of  beans  and  squash  and  ropeans  this  continent  throughout  its 
pumpkins  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  little  habitable  extent  was  sparsely  peopled  b> 
village  of  long  bark  houses  with  women  a  race  which  evidently  had  a  commor 
working  in  the  fields  and  dark  skinned  origin  but  which  was  divided  into  a  greal 
children  playing  at  their  games.  number  of  petty  tribes  having  many  di 


IHalf  Moon  who  more  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  ago  discovered  New  York  Bay 
and  then  explored  the  Hudson  River  as 
far  as  the  site  of  Troy,  had  then  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  their  little  vessel  and  taken 
an  aeroplane  and  float  and  coast  to  and 
•••  ’  fro  over  our  state,  they 

i||>  might  have  looked  down 

'fH  upon  a  beautiful  and  awe 


and  pitiful  retn- 
v  remains.  They 
might  in  some  regions  have  noted  broad 
belts  extending  for  miles  almost  black 
with  the  solid,  unbroken  ranks  of  the  coni- 
fers-hemlock  and  pine  and  spruce  and  yet 
other  areas  made  lovely  with  the  carrying 
tints  of  elm  and  oak  and  maple  and  the 
other  noble  species  which  once  made  a 
robe  for  all  our  hills  and  valleys.  It  was 
an  old,  old  forest  whose  history  was  to  be 
told  not  in  terms  of  generations  or  cen¬ 
turies  but  which  stretched  back  across  un¬ 
counted  tens  of  thousands  of  years  to  that 
far  off  day  when  the  Glacial  Age  passed 
and  the  ice  cap  again 
north.  It  was  a  for¬ 
est  that  was  immuta¬ 
ble,  immortal.  Seeds 
dropped  into  the  rich 
mould  of  the  forest 
floor  and  sprang  up 
and  grew  into  great 
forest  monarchs 
whose  age  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  terms  of 
centuries  rather  than 
years  and  then  at  last 
in  the  hour  of  sudden 
summer  thunder 
storm  or  howling 
winter  tempest  they 
crashed  down  in  ruins 
and  in  time  moldered 
back  into  the  soil 
from  whence  they 
came  and  were  rebuilt 
into  other  trees  and 
thus  the  long  cycle 
went  on  while  the  for- 


Jared  Van  Wagenen,  Jr. 


Cornell  Indian  Boards,  composed  of  farmers  and  homemakers  of  all  the  Six  Nations  visit  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  during  Farmers  Week. 
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Kellys  cost  no  more  to  buy 
'-and Jess  to  own 


Even  when  Kelly-Springfields  were  higher  priced 
than  other  tires,  their  purchase  was  an  economy 
because  of  the  longer  service  they  gave. 

Since  they  now  cost  no  more  than  any  of  the  well 
known  makes  and  are  even  tougher,  sturdier,  longer 
lived  and  easier  riding  than  their  predecessors, 
their  purchase  is  an  even  greater  economy. 

Try  one  the  next  time  you  need  a  tire,  and  see 
for  yourself  if  it’s  not  so. 

“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — 
there  must  he  one  in  your  town ” 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 

f/Ef  f' VSPR^GMEiDHrf i»i?c 

HELLS  balloon!  IKES 
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“We  Boys"  Play  Ball 

A  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


around  here  this 


1*  ,  ’  g 


M.  C  Burritt. 


T'WO  weeks  of  cold 

rainy  weather  .  year,  on  contract  for 

have  not  promoted  growth  nor  warmed  pickling.  All  information  indicates  that 
up  the  ground  as  much  as  we  would  like,  the  acreage  of  cabbage  will  be  very  lar<re 
Grain  and  grass  are  making  splendid  in  Western  New  York  this  year.  Sales 

progress  however,  because  they  like  just  of  seeds  have  been  unusually  heavy.  Most 

that  kind  of  weather.  But  those  of  us  reliable  seedsmen  have  been  sold  out  of 
who  have  corn  ground  seed  for  some  time.  There  are  several 
ready,  hesitate  to  plant  reasons  why  our  farmers  are  planting 
it  in  such  cold  soil.  Not  more  cabbage  this  year.  The  crop  has 
a  great  deal  of  water  paid  as  well  or  better  than  most  crops 

has  fallen.  We  have  for  the  past  two  years.  The  almost  total 

|  been  able  to  work  on  failure  of  the  bean  crop  for  two  succes- 
the  land  most  days,  sive  seasons  have  discouraged  us  with  this 
Frequent  showers  and  crop.  The  acreage  of  winter  wheat  is 
many  lowry  days  have  below  normal.  Canning  factories  are  not 
been  the  rule.  contracting  the  usual  amount  of  canning 

The  week  ending  May  crops  because  of  a  glut  in  the  canned  goods 
21st  might  have  been  market.  The  spring  has  been  favorable 
called  apple  blossom  for  early  plowing  and  a  large  amount  of 
week  up  here  in  West-  prepared  land  is  available, 
ern  New  York  for  the  trees  have  been  in  tv,,-.  n  ul  ^ 

full  bloom  all  the  week.  The  petals  are  DanSer  °f  Cabbage  Over- 

now  falling  from  early  varieties  while  late  P  CmCtlon 

ones  are  just  about  fully  open.  Bloom-  Fortunately,  as  has  been  shown  by  Wis¬ 
ing  has  been  slow  this  year  because  of  ner  of  Cornell,  there  is  not  as  strong  a 
the  weather.  It  has  not  been  first  class  correlation  between  acreage  and  final  crop 
weather  for  pollination  but  there  has  prob-  as  between  rainfall  and  crop.  That  is,  a 
ably  been  enough  bright  days  for  bees  to  large  acreage  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
work  and  enough  wind  so  that  sufficient  large  crop,  although  with  very  favorable 
fruit  will  set.  Just  in  this  locality  the  weather  especially  rainfall  it  may  mean  a 
apple  bloom  is  very  heavy.  I  never  saw  very  large  one.  It  will  be  a  year  when  the 
Twenty  Ounce  and  Spy  any  fuller  and  danger  of  overproduction  will  be  great. 
Baldwin  is  blooming  well.  We  should  depend  on  economical  produc- 

Western  App!e  Crop  will  be  Small 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  this  rangements  for  profits  this  year,  rather 
may  be  a  good  apple  year  for  Western  than  upon  the  expectation  of  a  big  price. 
New  York.  The  crop  in  the  Northwest  Of  course,  there  remains  also  the  factor 
is  apparently  sufficiently  injured  so  that  of  what  other  states  will  do.  New  York 
it  ■will  probably  not  be  as  large  as  last  is  the  heaviest  producing  northern  cab- 
year  or  perhaps  as  the  average.  All  re-  bage  state  but  it  alone  does  not  determine 
ports  agree  that  the  Virginias  will  pro-  the  crop.  Personally  we  are  dividing  our 
duce  a  small  crop.  A  friend  who  has  been  interest  by  planting  early  as  well  as  late 
driving  through  that  country  stopped  in  varieties  and  by  substituting  cauliflower 
to  see  me  the  other  day  and  said  that  their  for  a  part  of  the  acreage, 
crop  would  be  very  light  and  that  they  The  baseball  season  is  at  its  height 
were  hard  hit  and  pretty  discouraged.  As  in  the  district  school  just  now  and  nearly 
this  section  is  our  chief  competitor  both  every  night  we  practice  on  the  big  lawn, 
in  Eastern  and  in  Export  markets,  her  I  find  that  it  is  an  excellent  way  to  keep 
misfortune  may  be  our  advantage.  We  young,  but  feel  old  after  a  day’s  work 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  only  clean  spraying  or  drawing  manure.  The  boys 
well  grown,  well  packed  fruit  can  capture  don’t  feel  this  limitation,  however,  and  they 
any  market.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  want  to  bat  ’em  out  as  long  as  daylight 
good  fruit  by  thorough  spraying.  lasts.  And  keeping  the  boys’  interest  and 

Cabbage  seed  beds  have  been  sown  this  companionship  is  at  least  as  important  as 
week.  Early  seed  is  already  up.  Con-  raising  the  crops  to  buy  them  shoes  and 
siderable  cauliflower  will  be  grown  just  pants. 


Full  weight , 
Galvanized — • 


Roofing  and  Siding 

Both  farm  and  city  property  owners  need  to  know 
the  service  and  protection  of  reliable  metal  roofing. 

®a.lvani£ed -Sheets  give  lasting  wear  and  satisfaction  for 

for  JB o 1 1 e r  IS u U din gs”  book’' et  cStMnl™  nl®00^- for  Keystone  included  in'bknls"  _ 
.  uooK.et,  containing  plans  and  information  valuable  to  farmers  and  property  owne 
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Handle  Your  Hay  Fork 
with  an 

IRELAND  HOIST 

It  will  save  you 
time  and  money 

Catalog  on 
request 

Made  by 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

Norwich,  New  York 
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TRADE 

your  old  separator  I 
the  new  Improved  Sharp] 
.  .  Tubular.  30-day  trial  terms 

desired.  New  positive  jet,  lea 
proof  feed.  All  the  best  features 
the  old  tubular  with  many  new  ii 
provements. 

Investigate  also  our  special  offer 
on  the  Sharpies  Milker — the  only 
Milker  with  a  positive  squeeze 

UP  TO  $100  ALLOWED  ON  OLD 
MILKER. 

Before  you  buy  or  repair,  get  the 
facts.  Write  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 
CO.,  Dept.  M. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 


ECAUSE  of  the  growing  interest  that 
people  have  in  acquiring  valuable  and 
interesting  information,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  decided  to  conduct  regularly 
for  cash  prizes  a  weekly  question  and 
answer  contest.  Each  week  we  will  ask- 
ten  questions,  the  answers  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  the  most  accurate 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  will  award 
each  week  prizes  of  $3,  $2,  and  $1.  The 
conditions  are  very  simple. 

1 —  You  must  state  the  page  and  the  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  in  which  you 
found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3 —  Answers  will  be  judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

4 —  If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
each. 

5 —  Each  contest  will  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  in  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
in  the  third  Issue  following  the  date  in 
which  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  June  4  must  be  In  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
June  11,  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  June  25. 

6 —  The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  award¬ 
ed  second  or  third  prize. 

Here  are  the  fourth  set  of  questions. 
"Remember  that  the  answers  can  be  found 
in  recent  issues  of  American  Agricul¬ 


turist  and  you  must  state  the  answer 
briefly  together  with  the  date  of  issue  and 
page  where  you  found  the  answers. 

1 —  What  percentage  of  the  answers 
to  the  Milk  Producers  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  questionnaire  favored  marketing 
milk  through  one  organization? 

2 —  What  are  five  objects  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  recently  announced  by  the 
National  Swine  Growers  Association? 

3—  — ITow  does  the  rate  of  deaths  from 
alcohol  during  1925  compare  with  the 
normal  rate  of  such  deaths  from  1910- 
1917? 

4 —  By  what  procedure  can  a  farmer 
force  a  neighbor  to  maintain  his  share 
of  the  line  fence? 

5 —  What  is  a  fair  price  to  pay  for 
wood  ashes  for  fertilizer? 

6 —  What  three  disinfectants  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  sterilizing  infected  cloth¬ 
ing? 

7 —  Give  four  ways  by  which  radio 
tubes  are  often  damaged. 

8 —  Give  the  formula  for  spray  mater¬ 
ial  for  codling  moth. 

9 —  How  does  the  number  of  horses  cn 
farms  today  compare  with  the  number 
on  farms  January  1,  1920? 

10 —  What  is  the  first  county  in  the 
United  States  to  hire  a  county  extension 
forester  and  what  is  bis  name? 

*  *  * 

The  Prize  Winners 

r  I  ’HE  winners  of  the  prizes  in  the  first 
set  of  questions  were: 

Mrs.  Marion  Curtis,  Copenhagen,  N. 

(Continued  on  bac/e  7) 
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Pennsylvania’s  F arms  and  F armers 

Impressions  I  Gathered  on  A  Trip  Through  Seventeen  of  Its  Counties 

By  E  R  EASTMAN  better  shape  until  it  hardens,  and  thus  it  makes  a 


Editor ,  American  Agriculturist 


ALTHOUGH  I  travel  thousands  of  miles 
in  our  Eastern  farm  country  every 
year,  most  of  my  trips  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  on  trains  or  in  automobiles 
through  the  state  over  the  more  mountainous 
sections  and  I  therefore  must  confess  that  until 
the  other  day  I  did  not  have  a  full  appreciation 
from  first  hand  knowledge  of  what  a  great  agri¬ 
cultural  state  Pennsylvania  is.  I  am  just  back 
from  a  trip  across  twenty  Pennsylvania  counties, 
in  company  with  friend  Curry  Weatherby  of  the 
A. A.  staff,  and  on  this  trip  we  saw  some  of  the 
finest  farm  country  on  which  the  sun  shines.  It 
was  our  privilege  also  to  spend  some  hours  on  the 
battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  and  in  a  later  issue  I 
want  to  tell  something  of  my  impressions  in 
roaming  over  the  quiets  country  fields 
where  on  those  hot  July  days  of  long  ago 
there  raged  the  battle  that  determined 
the  fate  of  the  American  nation. 

No  one  can  travel  in  an  automobile  in 
Pennsylvania  for  any  great  distance  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  with  the  courtesy  of 
the  Pennsylvania  police,  in  both  city  and 
country.  Pennsylvania  evidently  is  near 
enough  to  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  to 
be  tinged  with  some  of  that  old-fashioned 
courtesy  for  which  the  South  is  noted. 

The  police  are  never  too  busy  to  give  an 
intelligent  and  pleasant  answer  to  all 
questions.  I  remember  how  we  drove  up 
to  the  side  of  one  busy  man  directing 
traffic  and  when  there  was  a  pause  in  his 
work  he  turned  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  us,  and  as  he  did  so,  he  laid  his 
hand  in  friendly  fashion  on  Curry’s  arm 
on  the  door. 

Another  thing  that  impresses  the 
traveler  in  Pennsylvania  is  their  good 
roads.  For  more  than  one  hundred  miles 


we  traveled  along  the  famous  Lincoln  Highway, 
which  stretches  on  and  om-across  counties  and 
states,  an  appropriate  tribute  to  the  great  leader 
who  held  the  states  in  one  Union.  Not  only  is 
Pennsylvania  well  supplied  with  improved  roads, 
but  they  are  kept  in  excellent  repair.  One  prac¬ 
tice  that  every  driver  in  Pennsylvania  appreciates 
is  the  Pennsylvania  method  of  retarring  and  re¬ 
surfacing.  In  New  York  not  enough  gravel  is 
put  on  the  new  tar  to  prevent  it  ruining  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  every  automobile  which  has  to  cross 
over  it,  but  in  Penn  state  enough  gravel  is  used 
not  only  to  save  the  cars  but  to  hold  the  tar  in 


better  repair  job. 

Lancaster  County  and  the  vicinity  make  up 
one  of  the  most  famous  agricultural  regions  in 
the  world,  and  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  bit  over¬ 
rated.  It  certainly  is  an  inspiration  for  any¬ 
one  interested  in  agriculture  to  ride  through  this 
land  of  agricultural  prosperity  which  gives  every 
appearance  of  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey”.  It 
is  a  rolling  country  much  like  that  of  Western 
New  York,  but  it  has  an  “edge”  on  New  York 
because  of  a  milder  climate.  The  season  is 
much  earlier  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  the  pas¬ 
ture  and  meadows  are  further  along,  and  the 
frosts  come  later  in  the  fall  except  in  the  higher 
altitudes  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  Therefore, 
much  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  good  corn 
country.  For  example,  in  1925  New 
York  farmers  grew  only  about  6,000,000 
bushels  of  corn  while  Pennsylvania  farm¬ 
ers  grew  something  like  37,000,000  bu¬ 
shels. 

Lancaster  County  and  vicinity  also  dif¬ 
fer  from  Western"  New  York  because  it 
is  much  more  of  a  cattle  country.  Beef 
cattle  growing  is  more  of  an  industry  in 
Pennsylvania  than  it  is  in  New  Y  ork. 
New  York  farmers  owned  about  48,000 
head  of  beef  cattle  in  1925,  while  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmers  owned  approximately 
191,000.  A  good  many  cows  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  also  are  of  the  dual  purpose  type. 
One  is  impressed  in  riding  through  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  counties  with  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  red  cows,  although  of  course  (he 
black  and  whites  are  in  evidence,  too,  in 
large  numbers.  A  stranger  notices  also 
the  red  soil,  so  different  in  appearance 
from  most  of  the  soils  of  other  Eastern 

( Continued  on  page  6) 


“I  am  quite  sure  that  Pennsylvania  Farmers  have  the  edge  on  others 
in  American  Agriculturist  Territory  with  their  fine  gardens.” 


The  Wool  Market  Outlook 


F 


No  Time  To  Increase  Production,  Though  Prices  Should  Stay)  P airly)  Good 

OR  over  two  years,  the  main  trend  of  wool  By  GILBERT  GUSLER 

prices  has  been  downward.  Average  Standard  Farm  Paper  Market  Analyst 

prices  paid  to  growers  have  gone  from  43 

cents  a  pound  down  to  31  cents,  or  a  loss  -  necessitate  additional  buying;  the  fact  that  deal- 

*  r  ers  will  try  to  push  up  prices  as  soon  as  the  bulk 


of  nearly  30  per  cent.  What  were  the  causes  of 
this  decline?  Bias  it  come  to  an  end,  or  are  still 
lower  prices  in  store? 

The  principal  bearish  factors  in  the  wool  situa¬ 
tion  have  been  the  rising  trend  of  world  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  last  four  years;  the  change  in  styles 
of  women’s  clothes ;  increased  competition  from 
other  textiles;  elimination  of  the  apparent  short¬ 
age  of  wool  which  existed  two  years  ago;  the 
fact  that  wool  has  been  and  still  is  higher  in 
price  than  most  other  farm  products,  or  than 
other  textiles;  and  the  narrow  margins  between 
prices  of  goods  and  of  raw  wool,  resulting  in 
operating  losses  for  the  mills.  Besides  these  more 
permanent  influences,  there  is  some  seasonal 
weakness  at  present,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
clip  is  coming  on  the  market.  The  financial  crisis 
in  Japan  is  another  unsettling  factor.  _____ 

The  situation  is  not  one-sided,  how¬ 
ever.  There  is  also  an  array  of  bullish 
influences,  although  these  have  been  able 
to  do  no  more  than  slow  down  the  de¬ 
cline  instead  of  forcing  prices  to  take  the 
opposite  direction.  They  include  the 
absence  of  any  excess  in  world  produc¬ 
tion  ;  moderate  world  stocks  of  wool ;  the 
slight  increase  in  consumption  of  wool  by 
domestic  mills  in  recent  months ;  the  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  woolen  industry  in  some 
foreign  countries ;  the  fact  that  prices 
in  the  United  States  are  not  equal  to  the 
world  level  plus  the  tariff,  resulting  in 
small  imports  and  some  re-exports  of 
foreign  wools  held  in  bond ;  the  moderate 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  mills  which  will 


of  the  new  clip  has  passed  from  the  control  of  the 
growers  into  their  hands;  increased  confidence 
because  of  the  relative  stability  of  wool  values 
in  the  last  six  or  eight  months  and  the  fact  that 
the  preceding  decline  in  prices  has  already  dis¬ 
counted  the  bearish  conditions  to  some  extent. 
It  is  obvious  that  some  of  these  factors  are 
temporary  and  local,  while  others  are  of  more 
basic  character. 

World  production  of  wool  in  1926  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  at  3,061,000,000  pounds  compared  with 
2,667,000,000  pounds  at  the  low  point  in  1922 
and  a  pre-war  average  of  3,248,000,000  pounds. 
Advance  indications  for  1927  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  South 


Africa,  and  Argentina,  suggest  that  world  produc¬ 
tion  will  increase  again  as  it  has  in  each  of  the 
past  four  years.  In  fact,  some  estimates  have  al¬ 
ready  been  made  that  the  world  clip  m  1927  will 
be  100,000,000  pounds  greater  than  in  1926. 

Production  of  fleece  wool  in  the  United  States 
rose  to  269,000,000  pounds  in  1926  against  223,- 
000,000  pounds  back  in  1922  and  a  pre-war 
average  of  272,000,000  pounds.  Production  ot 
pulled  wool,  mostly  from  slaughtered  sheep,  was 
about  50  million  pounds  in  1926  against  pre-war 
production  of  41,000,000  pounds. 

The  effect  of  changing  styles  on  the  quantity 
of  wool  consumed  per  capita  cannot  be  stated  in 
such  definite  terms  as  the  increase  in  production, 
but  few  would  deny  that  it  has  been  a  potent  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  situation.  Shortening  of  women’s  skirts 
by  a  dozen  inches,  the  use  of  fur  in  place  of 
woolen  goods  for  ladies  coats,  two-pants  suits  for 
men,  the  general  lightening  of  clothing  because  of 
wider  use  of  artificial  heat  in  homes,  offices, 
trains,  street  cars,  and  in  autos,  so  that 
-  millions  of  people  live  virtually  in  sum¬ 
mer  temperatures  the  year  round,  have 
reduced  the  demand  for  wool. 

The  substitution  of  silk  and  rayon  for, 
woolen  goods  has  assumed  importance. 
Improved  methods  of  heating,  the  long 
period  of  urban  prosperity,  style  in¬ 
fluences,  and,  more  recently,  relative  cost, 
have  played  a  part  in  this  shift.  World 
production  of  rayon  is  estimated  at  about 
200,000,000  pounds  a  year  compared  with 
practically  nothing  ten  or  fifteen  years 


ago 


Prices  paid  to  growers  for  woo!  have  lost  nearly  half  of  the  advance 
from  1921  to  early  in  1925  but  are  still  about  80  per  cent  over  pre-war. 
Domestic  production  of  wool  in  1926  was  the  largest  since  1910. 


In  March,  1927,  wholesale  prices,  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  in  the  United 
States  averaged  90  per  cent  higher  than 
( Continued  on  page  7) 
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disease  does  not  develop  to  an  extent  of  being 
very  noticeable  but  the  health  of  the  child  is 
more  or  less  affected  and  his  later  health  and 
efficiency  are  impaired. 

Most  of  us  have  had  this  disease  in  a  mild 
foim  and  never  knew  it.  The  cause  is  insuf¬ 
ficient  and  wrong  food.  Plenty  of  sunlight,  cod 
liver  oil  and  food  like  eggs,  milk  and  plenty  of 
vegetables  are  the  great  preventatives  and 
cures  for  rickets. 

*  *  * 

IN  a  certain  English  town  two  pork  butchers 
were  keen  business  rivals.  In  the  window 
of  one  theie  appeared  the  sign:  “Fresh  saus¬ 
ages,  as  supplied  to  His  Majesty  the  King.” 

The  next  day  the  rival  merchant  had  pasted 
this  sign :  “GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.” 

* 


stop  flight  from  New  York  to  Paris.  Lindbergh 
is  nothing  but  a  boy,  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  and  he  went  alone,  so  the  prayers  of  all 
the  world  followed  the  intrepid  boy  to  his 
destination. 


* 


* 


D)(rmIntP°,Kie”C|e  e<lit°rial-  advertising  or  subscription  de- 
pditmentb  may  be  addressed  to  either 

416  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or 
461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.itercd  as  Second-Class  Matter,  December  6,  1924,  at  the  Post 
Oihce  at  Elmira,  N.  Y„  under  the  Act  of  Maich  6,  1879 

bubJicnpnon  price  payable  m  advance.  T  Year 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

March  ain't  never  nothin'1  new! _ 

Apr  lie's  altogether  too 

Plash  per  me!  and  May — /  jes’ 

_  Bominatc  its  promises, — 

Bit  tie  hints  o’  sunshine  and 

Green  around  the  timher-land _ 

A  few  promises,  and  a  few 

Chip-birds,  and  a  sprout  er  two, _ 

Drop  asleep,  and  it  turns  in 
Fore  daylight  and  snows  ag'in!— 

But  when '  June  comes — Clear  my  throat 
li  ith  wild  honey! — Fence  my  hair 
In  the  dew!  and  hold  my  coat! 

If  hoop  out  loud!  and  throw  my  hat! _ 

June  wants  me,  and  I  m  to  spare! 

Spread  them  shadders  anyzvhere, 

I  ll  git  down  and  waller  there, 
and  oblccged  to  you  at  that! 

.  —James  Whitcomb  Riley,  “Knee-Deep  in 
June  l 

EX-LUlUTENANT-GOVERNOR  of  New 
J  ork  State,  Seymour  Lowman,  has  Teen 
appointed  by  Secretary  Mellon  as  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  pro¬ 
hibition  enforcement,  customs  and  the  coast 
guard,  effective  August  first.  Mr.  Lowman 
will  succeed  Brigadier-General  Lincoln  C.  An- 

diews  now  in  charge  of  prohibition  enforce¬ 
ment.  , 

We  wish  to  offer  onr  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Lowman.  His  record  in  favor  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is  good 
and  we  believe  that  his  appointment  is  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  those  who  want  to  see  the  law  en¬ 
forced. 

*  *  * 

TN  a  recent  trip  of  several  hundred  miles 
1  across  many  counties  of  Pennsylvania  we 
were  much  impressed  with  the  fine  conditions 
of  the  pastures  and  the  meadows.  The  cold 
disagreeable  and  wet  spring  has  made  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  farm  work  done,  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  certainly  has  been  good  for  grass.  Win- 

:ei  wheat>  J°T  so  far  as  our  personal  observa¬ 
tion  goes,  is  looking  exceptionally  good. 

*  *  * 

T  HE  authorities  state  that  more  than  80  per 
1  cent  ot  the  children  of  the  United  States 

rw  Wlth  r!ckets  to  a  greater  or  less 
-  t  nt.  Ot  course,  m  the  majority  of  these  the 


WHAT  a  strange  twist  of  Fate  it  is  that 
has  twice  driven  thousands  of  people 
fioro.  then  land  and  their  homes.  Do  you  re- 
member  Longfellow’s  “Evangeline”  and  the 
stoiy  of  the  Acadians  who  were  taken  from 
then  home  lands  and  scattered  over  all  Amer¬ 
ica?  Thousands  of  them  settled  in  the  lower 
river  country  around  New  Orleans.  Again  the 
malignant  hand  of  Fate  turns  the  wheel  and 
the  great  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  rush¬ 
ing  over  the  levees  during  the  middle  of  May, 
flooded  whole  parishes  of  Louisiana,  driving" 
out  between  ten  and  fifteen  thousand  people 
most  of  them  Acadian  farmers,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  original  Acadians,  who  sought  their 
new  homes  after  their  forced  exile  from 
Acadia. 

*  *  4c 

TEN  thousand  more  dairy  cows  were  ship¬ 
ped  into  New  York  State  in  1926  than 
were  shipped  out.  New  York  usually  raises 
more  dairy  cattle  than  she  can  use,  but  the 
bovine  tuberculosis  campaign  together  with 
improved  milk  marketing  conditions  have 
greatly  increased  the  demand  for  good  cows. 

*  *  * 

Manufacturers  made  and  sold 

1/0, 000  farm  tractors  last  year;  50,000  of 
them  were  sold  abroad;  and  20  per  cent  of 
them  went  into  industry,  road  building,  log- 
ging,  hauling,  excavating,  etc.  The  Canadian 
west  took  4,000  for  speeding  up  her  farming 
operations.  Those  175,000  tractors  added 
2  100,000  horse  power  to  the  working  world, 
and  American  farmers- got  about  1,080,000  of 
those  hoi se  power  added  to  their  power  equip¬ 
ment.  A  tractor  and  other  efficient  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  are  the  answer  to  the  scarcity  of  hired 
labor  problem  on  the  farm. 


The  Spirit  of  Charles  Lindbergh 

NOT  in  several  years  has  there  been  so 
much  interest  and  excitement  in  any 
event  as  prevailed  when  Charles  Lindbergh  of 
St.  Louis  climbed  into  his  aeroplane  on  Roose¬ 
velt  Field,  Long  Island,  in  the  early  morning 
of  May  20th  and  started  alone  for  his  long  trip 
to  Paris.  People  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
watched  eagerly  for  every  scrap  of  news  from 
the  daring  navigator  and  all  breathed  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  and  happiness  when  they  heard 
that  he  had  arrived  at  his  destination,  after 
covering  approximately  3800  miles  in  33J/2 
hours.  On  the  evening  of  May  20th  a  great 
prize  fight,  witnessed  by  50,000  people,  was 
about  to  start  in  the  Yankee  Stadium,  New 
Y°rk  City.  An  announcement  was  made  that 
Lindbergh  had  left  the  land  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  was  probably  at  least  three  hundred  miles 
out  at  sea.  Someone  proposed  a  prayer  for  his 
safety  and  the  great  crowd,  noisy  and  boister¬ 
ous,  jumped  to  their  feet  and  for  a  moment 
silence  prevailed  while  with  hared  and  bowed 
heads  they  prayed  for  the  “Flying  Fool’s” 
safety. 

Y  hy  all  of  this  interest  and  excitement? 
Because  the  event  is  somewhat  comparable  to 
Columbus  and  his  determination  to  conquer 
the  “sea  of  darkness”.  Men  have  flown  over 
the  Atlantic  before,  but  this  was  the  first  non- 


Tioga  Fair  Solves  Some  Difficulties 

THE  4  ioga  County,  New  York,  Agricultural 
Society  has  found  at  least  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  of  keeping  the  county  fair 
going.  In  a  recent  issue  we  pointed  out  that 
it  these  fairs  are  to  be  saved  they  must  empha¬ 
size  more  than  they  have  in  recent  years  those 
things  of  particular  interest  to  farm  people, 
both  educational  and  in  the  way  of  amuse¬ 
ment. 

The  Tioga  County  Agricultural  Society  has 
entered  into  a  cooperative  arrangement  with 
the  Tioga  County  Home  Bureau.  The  Home 
Bureau  has  taken  over  the  sale  of  the  member¬ 
ship  tickets  and  will  put  on  a  vigorous  cam¬ 
paign  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  of 
the  county  so  that  they  will  attend.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Home  Bureau  and  to  save  a 
lot  of  payment  of  premiums  on  the  part  of  fair 
authorities  for  exhibits,  no  premiums  will  be 
offered  for  exhibits  in  the  Domestic  Hall  ex¬ 
cept  for  group  exhibits  and  for  flowers.  The 
Home  Bureau  will  take  over  the  management 
of  this  Hall  and  expects  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  on  the  fair  grounds 
with  the  exhibits  showing  the  fine  work  of  the 
farm  women  in  the  homes  of  the  county  and 
v  ith  the  flower  show.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  poultry  exhibit  be  limited  only 
to  county  birds.  T  his  will  cut  out  the  pro¬ 
fessional  exhibitors  and  give  the  local  poultry- 
men  a  chance  to  show  what  the  county  is  do¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  poultry. 

We  believe  that  these  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction  and  that  other  fairs  must  come  to 
practices  of  this  kind  if  they  are  to  last. 

Ten  Weeks  for  the  Tax  Collector 

Statistics  show  that  each  person,  in¬ 
cluding  minors,  is  interested  in  direct  tax¬ 
ation  to  the  extent  of  $90  per  year,  or  $450  for 
the  average  family  of  five.  Approximately 
one-eighth  of  every  income  dollar  in  this  coun¬ 
try  goes  foi*  taxes.  But  the  farmer  is  much 
worse  off,  for  one-fifth  of  his  income  must  be 
paid  out  for  government  support. 

Someone  has  rightly  stated  that  ten  weeks 
of  each  year  the  average  farmer  works  for  the 
tax  collector.  There  probably  is  not  Arery 
much  hope  of  bringing  about  general  reduction 
of  taxes,  but  there  is  hope,  and  absolute  neces¬ 
sity,  that  an  adjustment  of  the  tax  situation 
he  made  so  that  the  farmer  is  not  continually 
forced  to  carry  so  much  more  than  his  share 
of  the  tax  burden. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


HERE  is  a  good  one  that  a  friend  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  sends  with  a  nice  little  letter  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  blight  will  not 
destroy  the  chestnut  crop. 

A  small  town  editor  visited  a  city  and  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  a  bulletin-board  in  front  of 
a  large  newspaper  office.  A  noted  bishop  was 
sick  in  the  city  and  statements  about  his  con¬ 
dition  were  written  hourly  on  the  board.  The 
visiting  editor  went  home  and  erected  a  bulle¬ 
tin-hoard  in  front  of  his  print-shop. 

Soon  the  deacon  of  the  church  was  taken  ill. 
The  progressive  editor  wrote  on  the  board: 
“Ten  o’clock:  Deacon  Jones  very  ill.” 

At  eleven,  he  wrote :  “Eleven  o’clock :  Dea¬ 
con  Jones  cannot  live.” 

Before  leaving  at  noon  the  editor  heard  of 
the  deacon’s  death,  and  wrote:  “Twelve 
o’clock:  Deacon  Jones  has  gone  to  heaven.” 

During  the  noon  hour  a  wag  happened 
along,  and  picking  up  the  chalk  he  added : 

“ONE  O’CLOCK:  GREAT  EXCITE¬ 
MENT  IN  HEAVEN.  DEACON  TONES 
HAS  NOT  ARRIVED !” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  4,  1927 


With 


Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


This  is  the  publisher’s  second  letter  from  Spain.  In 
Hie  issue  of  May  21  st,  Mr.  Morgenthau  told  of  seeing 
his  first  and  last  bull  fight,  the  national  pastime  of  the 
Spaniards ■  In  this  letter  Mr.  Morgenthau  tells  of  his 
experience  on  his  way  southward  to  the  blue  wateis 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

RONDA  was  our  next  stop  after  Seville. 

This  town  is  situated  most  picturesquely 
on  the  edge  of  a  cliff  and  is  completely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  A  chasm 
about  five  hundred  feet  deep,  formed  by  the  ri\  et 
Guadalevin,  cuts  the  town  in  half.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  chasm  is  the  “old 
town”  built  by  the  Moors  on  die 
site  once  occupied  by  an  ancient 
Roman  city.  The  north  side  is 
known  as  the  “new  town  and 
was  founded  in  1485  by  the 
“Catholic  Kings”. 

•  The  walk  along  the  edge  of  the 
cliff  gives  you  a  wonderful  idea 
of  the  surrounding  country. 
Small  stone  houses  with  their 
white-washed  walls  dot  the  hill¬ 
sides.  The  farm  lands  are  beau¬ 
tifully  cared  for.  Olive  orchards  and  wheat  fields 
predominate.  On  each  side  of  the  river  bank, 
small  patches  of  irrigated  vegetables  add  their 
particular  shade  of  green  to  the  landscape.  This 
part  of  Spam  gets  very  little  rainfall  from  Aprd 
on  through  to  October,  and  all  the  cultivated  crops 
must  be  irrigated.  • 

Another  walk  inside  the  old  fortification  walls 
took  us  half  way  down  the  gorge.  Looking  up 
towards  the  town  we  got  a  wonderful  view  of 
the  famous  bridge  that  spans  the  gorge.  From 
where  we  sat  we  also  could  see  the  four  or  five 
flour  mills  that  make  use  of  the  water  rushing 
out  of  the  chasm. 

We  would  have  liked  to  have  spent  several 
days  in  quaint  old  Ronda,  but  we  had  to  move 
on  as  the  hotel  could  not  accommodate  us  for. 
more  than  one  night.  * 

From  Ronda  we  headed  south  for  Malaga.  This 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rides  we 
had  taken  so  far.  We  soon  left  the  lovely  valley 
of  Ronda  behind  us  and  began  to  climb  up  into  the 
mountains.  Never  have  I  seen  such  rugged,  deso¬ 
late  looking  country.  The  rocks  and  soil  vary  in 
color  from  drab  grey  to  blood  red,  and  with  the 
Mediterranean  blue  sky  above  us,  it  was  a  picture 
I  will  not  soon  forget. 

There  being  no  good  hotel  enroute,  we  stopped 
half  way  and  took  out  a  picnic  lunch  and  ate  it 


to  another  fertile  valley.  Although  it  was  only 
the  middle  of  April,  we  found  the  orange 
trees  in  blossom,  the  wheat  headed  out  and 
early  potatoes  being  dug.  Fig,  lemon,  al¬ 
mond,  olive  and  orange  trees  and  sugar  cane 
were  on  all  sides  of  us.  The  method  of  raising 
the  water  for  irrigation  is  very  interesting.  The 
water  is  close  to  the  surface  so  they  only  have  to 
dig  shallow  wells.  A  blindfolded  mule  or  horse 
is  fastened  to  a  water  wheel  and  round  and  round 
he  goes  turning  the  wheel  which  lifts  the  water, 
which  in  turn,  usually  runs  into  a  small  reser¬ 
voir.  This  ancient  method  of  raising  water  is 
in  use  all  through  Southern  Spain. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  we  reached  Malaga, 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  history  of  this 
seaport  town  is  very  interesting  and  dates  back 
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to  fl  e  time  of  Phoenicians.  It  was  also  an  im- 
port.mt  city  under  the  Romans.  Malaga  next 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Visigoths  in  571 
A.  D.  when  King  Leovigild  captured  the  town 
from  the  Byzantines.  For  little  over  a  hundred 
years,  the  Visigoths  seemed  to  have  ruled  supreme 
until  the  Arabs  sailed  across  the  Mediterranean 
and  took  possession  of  the  Malaga  in  71 1  A.  D. 
From  this  date  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Arabs  and  Moors  dwelt  in  Malaga  and  the 
country  surrounding  it.  Finally,  the  fighting 
King  and  Queen  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  captured 
Malaga  in  1487. 

Today,  Malaga  is  a  busy  seaport.  Ships  sail 
daily  from  here  for  the  coast  of  Africa.  Imagine 
my  surprise  and  pleasure  on  walking  along  the 
wharf  to  see  “Old  Glory”  waving  from  the  stern 
of  two  of  our  destroyers  that  were  making  a  visit 
in  this  harbor. 


With  the  Editor 


R.  Eastman 


THINK  most  of  us  have  a  soft  place  in  our 
hearts  for  those  who  make  us  laugh.  Life  is 
a  pretty  grim  business  most  of  the  time  and 
there  is  little  enough  cause  for  laughter.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  like  such  typical  American 
writers  as  Mark 'Twain,  Josh  Billings  and  Bill 

Nye.  That  is  the  reason  also 
that  I  like  to  read  about  Eu¬ 
gene  Field,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  and  Bill  Nye  going 
about  the  country  together 
lecturing  on  the  same  plat¬ 
form.  It  is  said  that  when  the 
three  of  them  really  “cut 
loose”  the  crowd  who  came  to 
hear  them  became  so  hysteri¬ 
cal  with  laughter  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  time  to  go  on  with  the  program. 
These  entertainments  were  well  balanced  too  for 
mixed  with  the  fun  were  the  readings  of  such 
pieces  as  “Little  Boy  Blue”.  “Jest  ’Fore  Christ¬ 
mas”  and  “Knee  Deep  in  June”,  by  Riley  and 
Field,  who  wrote  them.  Field  did  not  travel  with 
the  others  very  long,  but  Riley  and  Nye  were 
associated  on  the  lecture  platform  off  and  on  for 
years  arid  they  were  always  the  very  closest  of 
friends. 

In  my  last  “Visit”  I  wrote  something  of  the 

by  the  road  side.  Soon  a  shepherd  boy  came  early  hie  ol  Nye  giving  his  own  humoious 

along-  with  a  flock  of  goats  and  sat  himself  down  counts  of  his  boyhood  experiences.  W  hen  a 

young  man  he  left  his 
home  in  Wisconsin  and 
landed  in  what  was 
then  the  western  fron¬ 
tier  at  Laramie,  Wy¬ 
oming.  Here  he  soon 
became  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  and 
from  that  time  until 
his  death  his  fame  con¬ 
stantly  grew  as  a  hum¬ 
orous  writer.  One  of 
his  early,  adventures 
was  the  publication  of 
a  little  newspaper  at 
Laramie  called  the 
“Boomerang”.  This 
was  printed  over  an  old 
livery  stable  and  Nye 
used  to  say  that  when 
anyone  wanted  to  come 
to  his  place  of  business 
he  should  “come  into 
the  stable,  pull 
gray  mule’s  tail, 
immediately  take 
elevator”. 

It  was  this  time  that 
Nye  saw  General  Sher¬ 
man  on  his  trip  to  the 
W est.  Here  is  the  way 
Bill  tells  the  story: 


a  few  feet  away 
stared  at  us.  as  though 
we  were  very  queer. 
Some  of  our  lunch  of¬ 
fered  to  the  goat 
herder  made  him  real¬ 
ize  that  we  were  not  so 
strange  after  all. 
Every  once  in  a  while 
his  goats  would  wander 
off  and  he  would  jump 
up,  take  a  stone,  place 
it  in  a  sling,  give  it  a 
twirl,  and  the  stone 
would  land  with  a 
deadly  accuracy  just 
beyond  the  goats.  Two 
or  three  of  these  well 
placed  shots  would 
bring  the  goats  scamp¬ 
ering  back  to  us.  This 
was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  anyone  use  a 
sling,  and  with  half- 
closed  eyes,  I  could  al¬ 
most  imagine  that  this 
boy  was  David  and 
these  hills,  the  Holy 
Land. 

Having  crossed  the 
last  mountain  range, 
we  quickly  descended 
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The  famous  bridge  which  spans  the  gorge  at  Ronda. 
The  gorge  which  runs  through  the  center  of  the  town 
is  about  five  hundred  feet  deep. 


“It  was  on  the  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  at 
one  of  its  eating-houses.  The  colored  waiter  had  cut 
off  a  strip  of  the  omelette  with  a  pair  of  shears,  the 
scorched  oatmeal  had  been  passed  around,  the  little 
rubber  door  mats,  fried  in  butter  and  called  pancakes, 
had  been  dealt  around  the  table.*** 

“General  Sherman  sat  at  one  end  of  the  table,  throw¬ 
ing  a  life-preserver  to  a  fly  in  the  milk  pitcher. 

“We  had  never  met  before.***  I  remember  as  well  as 
though  it  were  yesterday,  how  the  conversation  began. 

General  Sherman  looked  sternly  at  me  and  said : 

“‘I  zvisJi  you  would  overpower  that  butter  and  send 
it  up  this  way.’ 

‘“All  right,’  said  I,  ‘if  you  will  please  pass  those 
molasses.’ 

“That  was  all  that  was  said,  but  I  shall  never  forget 
it,  and  probably  he  never  will.  The  conversation  was 
brief,  but  yet  how*  full  of  food  for  thought!  How  true, 
how  earnest,  how  natural !  Nothing  stilted  or  false 
about  it.  It  was  the  natural  expression  of  two  minds 
that  were  too  great  to  be  verbose  or  to  monkey  with 
social,  conversational  flap-doodle.’’ 

One  of  Nye’s  most  successful  lectures  was 
about  his  dog. 

“Some  dogs  are  prized  for  their  faithfulness,  others 
for  their  sagacity,  and  still  others  for  their  beauty. 
My  dog  was  not  noticeable  for  his  faithfulness,  be¬ 
cause  he  only  clung  to  me  when  I  did  not  want  him, 
and  when  I  felt  lonely  and  needed  sympathy,  he  was 
never  at  home. 

“He  was  not  very  sagacious,  either.  He  was  always 
doing  things  which,  in  the  light  of  calmer  afterthought, 
he  bitterly  regretted.  Thus  his  life  was  a  wide  waste 
of  shattered  ambitions  and  the  ghastly  ruin  of  what  he 
might  have  been.  Neither  did  I  prize  him  for  his 
beauty;  for  he  was  brindle  where  there  was  any  hair 
on  him  and  red  where  there  was  none.  He  had,  at  one 
time,  dropped  his  tail  into  a  camp-kettle  of  boiling  water. 
When  he  took  it  out  and  looked  at  it  sadly,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  that  it  resembled  a  new  sausage.*** 

“When  I  first  went  to  the  mining  camp  I  did  not  have 
a  dog.  I  was  not  poor  enough.  After  a  while,  how¬ 
ever,  by  judicious  inactivity  and  my  aesthetic  love  for 
physical  calm,  I  got  poor  enough.  I  knew  I  ought  to 
procure  a  dog  and  thus  herald  my  poverty  to  the 
world.*** 

“I  secured  a  dog,  which  I  named  Entomologist.  Do 
you  know  what  an  entomologist  is?  He  is  one  who 
makes  large  collections  of  peculiar  insects  and  studies 
their  characteristics.  Entomologist  seemed  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  wrapped  up  in  his  collection  of  insects,  and  they 
were  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  had  a  good  many 
more  insects  in  stock  than  he  really  needed,  especially 
fleas.  Entomologist  introduced  into  the  gulch  a  large, 
early,  purple-top,  Swedish  flea  that  had  an  immense 
run  in  camp.  Most  everybody  got  some  of  them.*** 

For  a  time  Bill  Nye  acted  as  postmaster  of 
the  small  town  of  Laramie  and  when  he  resigned 
he  sent  a  long  letter  of  resignation  to  President 
Arthur.  Among  other  things,  he  said  in  his 
letter : 

“To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

“Sir:  I  beg  leave  at  this  time  officially  to  tender  my 
resignation  as  postmaster  at  this  place,  and  in  due  form 
to  deliver  the  great  seal  and  the  key  to  the  front  door 

( Continued  on  page  11) 
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CHICKS 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 
Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre- 
sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 

Utility  Prices  Special  Matings’  Prices 
25 

White  Leghorns _ $3. GO 

Barred  Rocks  _ 3.50 

R.  I.  Reds* _ 4.00 

White  Rocks _ 4.00 

White  Wyandottes...  4.00 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

%c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  price 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  weelo 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  lo 
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50 
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$5.50 

$10.00- 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13.00 

6.50 

$12.00 

4.25 

8.00 

$15.00 

7.50 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

7.50 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

7.50 

$14.00 

4.75 

9.00 

$17.00 

HILLPOT  Chicks 

I  HAVE  REDUCED  PRICES  Betier  "ea.Ulcr  aild  «rcater  fertility  are  averaging  up  my 

your  mollcy-  Kccp  Jn  mil;d  ,!lis  is  a  price  change  only  The  chicks'^live  W'to ^hat  Fv^huiu'up— 
the  Hillpot  reputation  for  only  the  highest  quality.  Order  yours  direct  from  this  advertisement  Prompt  Delivery 

25  50  100  500  1000 

White  Leghorns . $3.25  $6.00  $10.00  $47.50  $90  00 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6.50  12.00  57.50  110  00 

h  I.  Reds  or  Anconas  .  4.00  7.00  13  00  SO  ion  nn 

M.iiorcas,  White  Rc.:ks  or  Wyandottes  -  4.25  8.00  15.00  72.50  14o!oo 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Ship-  p5  53  1nn  ,nf,n 

ped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid.  Remit  by  check,  Mixed  $2  75  S5  00  Ann  saoqo  lan  nr, 

registered  letter  or  P.  0.  Money  Order.  $42'50  ?80-00 

’  13  OX  29 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Frenchtoum,  U.  J 


The  wire  do  consider 

Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 
But  quality  ever  price  must  be  bigger 
.  Atiicneon’s  are  always  sought. 

.  a  D  ST  NCTly QUALITY  AND  VITALITY 
Atheneon  Quality  Always  Pleasing — Atheneon  S 

SUMMER  PRICES  V'CS  Never  Fal!ln9 

White,  Brotya  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  .  $5  50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C  Reds  . 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots,  Bl.  &  White  Minorcas  L  !  1 1  TOO 

pii»rRlf«Sir5f  0rps'’  Buff  Minorcas-  Carmines  .  ....  7  00 

OLR  mRYWTH?|B  ^ 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 

13.00 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

60.00  115.00 

ENGLISH,  $12  hundred 
ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 
and  Ohio  B.C.A. 

ATHENS,  OHIO 


WfiTURy  , 


CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927 
We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas 

whrrew&  y?'te„R2cks’  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Min 
Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White  &  Buff  Minorcas 


jp  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

gj  from  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
A  Pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction  WE 
Hocks  AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 


50 

100 

500 

$8.00 

$38.00 

10.00 

48.00 

12.00 

57.00 

13.00 

60.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

1000 
$72.00 
95.00 
110. OQ 
110.00 

chick-  ciX0’  n°*  |'3-75TToor$7 I'm"  $3^’l006; - $62.'  White  Pekin'  Ducklings  Voc  each"0  We^'uAship^ir 
direct  from  this  ad  arid  fave^fme  Itef  -ZmAcrciaT^I^k.1''6  PlUS  “‘e  P0StaEe‘  Get  °Ur  Free  tatalo«  or  ordcr 

2QTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

RIVER-  __  ■ 

CHICKS  !  rFFFrT?v'GMiV  YALUE  AT  ’  ROCK  BOTTOM  '  PRICES 

i-ViE  MAY  9TH-  Do  not  e<»lfuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks  High 
P***  b-  produced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 

Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

White,  Buff,  Browr.  I-eghorr.s  Anconas  . $3.00  $5  50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  .  3.50  6^50 

^  ,  ..  .  ,  ,,  .  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes  . . . 3  75  7  00 

I.  B.  a"!  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick ^  Bcferenec;  Pc0p!es  Banklng  & 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES  BOX  60 


100 
$10.00 
12.00 
13.00 
Trust  Co. 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

Member  of  the 


MARIETTA.  OHIO 


\  SCHWESLERS ' 


HOR-O'BRED"  baby 

“live  and  lav V  CHICKS 


live.  bccause  they  are  bred  from  healthy,  free  range  breeders 
that  have  thrived  and  gained  in  vigor  for  generations.  They  lay  be¬ 
muse  they  are  from  selected  and  tested  high  egg  power  stock.  White 

An0co|as?Buff  Orpingtons?’ WhftrWy^ndoE^l Oc'and RupL  1% 
SCHW  International  Chick 

HV,  EGLER  S  HATCHERY  204  Northampton  BUFFALO.  N.Y. 


Pennsylvania’s  Farms  and 
Farmers 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

states, .  although  Delaware  County,  New 
York,  has  red  soil  also.  Red  soil  has  the 
reputation  among  farmers  for  almost  ah 
ways  being  fertile.  A  good  soil  makes 
good  people. 

Lancaster  and  many  other  Pennsylvania 
farm  counties  were  settled  by  the  Dutch. 
They  are  splendid  farmers  handing  on 
their  farms  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  their  farms  have  improved  with  the 
years.  They  are  a  thrifty  people,  good 
citizens,  and  intensely  loyal  to  one  an¬ 
other.  In  some  communities  it  is  said 
that  the  farmers  do  not  carry  insurance 
on  their  buildings.  They  do  not  believe 
in  it.  But  when  disaster  overtakes  them, 
their  helpful  neighbors  raise  subscriptions 
and  try  to  put  the  unfortunate  family  bad- 
on  its  feet  again. 

Burned  Lime  Used 

For  some  reason  which  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand,  burned  lime  is  still  used  in  great 
quantities-  in  Pennsylvania.  In  fact,  in 
many  counties  it  is  very  much  in  evidence 
in  great  piles  on  the  fields.  Of  course, 
burned  lime  is  a  splendid  product.  It 
will  do  everything  that  ground  limestone 
will  do,  and  do  it  quicker,  hut  farmers  in 
New  York  and  other  states  have  mostly 
ceased  using  it  because  it  is  so  disagree¬ 
able  to  handle  and  because  in  many  places 
now  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  from 
other  forms  of  lime,  often  at  lower  costs. 
It  is  probable  that  the  burned  lime  where 
we  noticed  it  in  the  Pennsylvania  counties: 
is  used  because  the  other  is  not  yet  avail¬ 
able  at  reasonable  prices.  At  any  rate, 
the  great  fields  of  clover  and  the  fine  mea¬ 
dows  testify  to  the  results  which  the 
Pennsylvania  farmers  get  from  the  lime. 
We  did  not  see,  however,  very  much  al¬ 
falfa,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
New  York  is  still  far  in  the  lead  in  its 
alfalfa  acreage. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Pennsylvania  farmers  have  the  edge 
on  others  in  American  Agriculturist 
territory  with  their  fine  gardens.  It 
seemed  to  be  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
find  a  single  farm  in  the  trip  covering 
hundreds  of  miles  that  did  not  have  a 
large  garden  well  cared  for.  The  build¬ 
ings  and  the  general  appearar.ee  of  the 
farmsteads  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go,  are  kept  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  The  “over-shot”  barn  with  the 
upper  part  extending  out  over  the  base¬ 
ment  yard  is  almost  universal  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  and  one  notices  too  the  general 
custom  of  putting  green  shutters  on  the 
barns  instead  of  windows.  This  gives 
good  ventilation,  hut  it  also  shuts  out  the 
light,  and  for  myself,  I  prefer  a  well 
lighted  barn  in  which  to  work. 

They  Grow  Wheat 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  largest 
Eastern  growers  of  wheat,  and  the  rains 
have  certainly  given*  this  year’s  crop  a 
fine  start.  New  York  grows  about  314,000 
acres  of  wheat  as  compared  with  1,113,000 
acres  iir  Pennsylvania.  In  1925  also, 
Pennsylvania  led  New  York  in  oats,  hav¬ 
ing  about  953,000  acres  while  New  York 
had  883,000.  Pennsylvania  is  a  good  sec¬ 
ond  to  New  York  in  the  dairy  business 
having  861,000  cows  in  1925  while  New 
York  had  1, 373, 000. 

Pennsylvania  farmers-are  fortunate  in 
their  markets  and  many  of  their  products 
are  marketed  locally.  In  addition  to  many 
smaller  cities,  there  are  the  great  urban 
center  of  Pittsburgh,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  Philadelphia  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part,  and  of  course  they  are  only 
a  short  distance  from  New  York,  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world.  Also,  there 
are  three  great  milk  markets  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  dairy  farms.  The  northern  and 
eastern  dairymen,  many  of  whom  belong 
to  the  Dairymen’s  League,  send  their  pro¬ 
duct  into  New  York  City.  Thousands 
market  their  product  through  a  splendid 
dairy  organization  called  the  Interstate 
Milk  Producers’  Association  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  another  large  group  sell  through 
( Continued  on  opposite  page ) 
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LOW  SUMMER  PRICES 

Late  May  and  June  Delivery 

100  500  1000 

.he9h0rn . $9'75  545.00  $90  00 

S  "".'.r.r.a  **.  ”:SS 

White  Wyandotte  ..14  00 

S-.C-  R.  I.  Red . 13.00 

Mixed  Broiler  ....  8.50  wuu 

Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  Just  send  postal  card 
stating  how  many.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement  and  get  real  hi<^h 
that  you  will  be  pro u dm 
own,  at  the  low  summer  price. 

Guarantee  100%  live  delivery.  Full  info  mm 

Q°UAfUTYBtf  t,SC°T  °ffcrcd  & 

QUALITY  Chicks.  Free  poultry  book  with 
orders. 

FARM  SERVICE  CO.,  Route  A2,  TYRONE,  PA. 


68.00  136.00 
68.00  136.00 
60.00  120.00 
40.00 


Prices  Are  Slashed  On 

“AMERICAN”  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 
C.  O.  D. — Send  No  Money. 

La,nCya^,XpCd  VC . ?9'°°  544.00 

'America nV  wn.  and  Br.  Leshorns  ....  10  73  52  nn 

Tancred— Holly  Legs .  12.25  60  OO 

Barred  Rocks — Anc .  12.25  60  00 

Parks  Rocks-Reds-V/h.  Rox.  .  13.00  63  50 

Bl.  Mmorcas-Wh.  Wyan.-Buff 

Orpingtons  .  15.00  73  00 

Hamburgs  Blue  And.  .  20.00  99  00 

We  offer  8,0°0  March  and  April  hatched  pullets  shipment 
when  12  weeks  old  as  follows: — Eng.  \Vh.  Leghorns— 

Pa”k-e<Rnpird  Hnlly'vooi  'Vhite  thorns— Brown  Leghorns— 
Pa.ks  Rocks— Owens  Farm  Reds— Bl.  Min.—  Bu  Orpine- 

Goaranteed— (L  JR?  ^ 

AMERICAN  CHICKERIES 

Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


musn-rv  M '  L L[OI)J M  E R 1 C AN ' 1  N SPECTE D 
QUALITY,  Egg  Proouction  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40 

Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as 
follows,  100%  Live  Delivery— Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  .  s  9°nn 

D?ureM-&  Rocks,  Beds,  Anconas  . .  .  11  00 

Blk  Minorcas  &  Langshans,  R.  I.  Whites  . Uoo 

&  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons .  13  00 

Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Lt.  Brahmas,  Andalusians,  R.  C.  Anconas  ...  16  00 

sor?cVd  sTner  PCr  100  straight.  Lignt  As- 

F(Amr-<f8viL«C^'o^r7fe  Is  stlH  tlmo  10  Put  in  these 

GriCKF  Y  NAr?tB  8  n  ,uK,S  ,hls  scason  if  you  ACT 
QLKKLY  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog  for 

further  information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Member  In- 
LTlVlT01'.1!  •  i-  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5,  GAMBIER,  0. 


■BABY  CHICKS^ . 

100%  LIVE  DELIVERY  POSTAGE  PREPAID 


50 

100 

500 

$4.75 

$8.50 

$40.00 

4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

4.75 

8.50 

40.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

5.75 

11.00 

50.00 

6.00 

12.00 

55.00 

.  ..  „  puiiruicu  stuvu  irom  euiiea 

nocks.  Prompt  shipments. 

JAMES  F.  KREJCI,  9507  Meecli  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  *ive  fextra.  c,llicks 

given  free  of  charge 

with  every  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  . $12  per  100 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  .  14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  . 10  per  100 

Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
cal!  at  our  Intchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


RARY  rHIPIfR  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
GIUGIVD  ineubatloll  from  llig!,  dass 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas  $11.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Reds, 
Black  Minorcas  $13.50  per  100;  White  Rocks,  White 
Wyandottes,,  Buff  Orpingtons  $14.50  per  100;  Jer¬ 
sey  Giants  $17.00  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers  $10.00 
per  100;  Light  Broilers  $8.00  per  100.  Write  for 
prices  on  500  and  lOOOJots;  on  less  than  100  add 
25c  to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H,  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  8c  -  Mixed  7c 

100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
range  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots. 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


L 


ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks* 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  price* 
than  chickens  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
do  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts. 
Established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Squab  Industry  26  Years 
Ago.  Largest  Business  in  the  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
Supplies,  W*  th ip  brudini  sink  turyvksrg  #»  thru  months'  trial* 
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The  Wool  Market  Outlook 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

•<  1913  while  cotton  goods  were  only  normal  growth  of  demand.  An  affirma- 
47  ner  cent  higher  and  silk  43  per  cent  tive  answer  must  be  made  to  that  ques- 
higher.  Goods  made  from  wool  are  tion.  It  follows  that- the  downward 


(7)  58 9 


trend  will  continue  through  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  or  until  prices 
reach  a  level  that  will  check  production. 
This  broad  downward  tendency  may  be 
interrupted  by  special  factors,  such  as 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  that  would  seriously  reduce  the 
clip.  There  is  likewise  a  chance  that 
the  decline  will  be  quickened  by  a  per¬ 
iod  of  business  reaction  and  industrial 
inactivity. 

Sheep  producers  in  this  country  are 
so  well  protected  by  a  tariff  that  they 
can  expect  a  continuation  of  fairly  high 
prices  for  wool  compared  with  pre-war 
levels.  They  have  more  to  fear  from 
overdoing  their  market  for  lamb.  At'  j 
worst,  the  sheep  business  should  con- 


still  relatively  high-priced  compared 
with  other  textiles,  as  the  latter  also 
have  declined;  For  several  years,  mills 
tried  to  spur  demand  for  wool  goods  in 
the  face  of  high  prices  by  special  styling 
and  by  frequent  changes,  until  these 
stimulants  finally  ceased  to  have  much 
effect.  Of  course,  steep  manufacturing 
and  distributing  costs,  due  to  expensive 
labor,  rents,  and  the  like,  bear  more  ot 
the  responsibility  for  high  prices  for 
wool  clothing/than  the  price  of  raw 
wool  but  they  are  charges  which  are 
extremely  hard  to  reduce. 

Mills  Have  Had  Troubles 

Without  wishing  to  plead  the  cause 

of  the  mills,  their  position  lias  been  a  ’t0  ^  0ne"0f  the  favorable  spots 

trying  one  and  many  of  them  have  been  ^  agricultural  situation  for  some 

losing  money  in  the  last  tew  >  tjme  vet>  but  manifestly,  this  is  no  time 

when  wool  growing  was  relatively  prof-  tQ  th'jnk  Qf  launching  into  wool  and 
it able.  The  effect  of  this  situation  ha  lamb  production,  or  to  increase  flocks 
been  to  enforce  a  very  close,  careful  W, 

buying  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mills,  materially, 
and  a  tendency  to  limit  operations  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  goods  markets 
and  bring  about  wider  manufacturing 
margins.  If  wool  prices  are  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  market  needs,  instead, 
larger  consumption  by  mills  and  more 
vigorous  buying. 

Now  for  some  of  the  more  favorable 
parts  of  the  picture.  These  are  primar¬ 
ily  on  the  side  of  supply,  just  as  the 
weak  factors  are  chiefly  on  the  side  of 
demand. 

In  spite  of  the  gain  in  world  produc¬ 
tion,  there  has  been  no  noticeable  ac- 


Pennsylvania’s  Farms  and. 
Farmers 

( Continued  from  opposite  page ) 

the  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  Sales  Com¬ 
pany  at  Pittsburgh. 

Pennsylvania  is  noted  for  its  fruit,  and 
much  of  this  fruit  is  marketed  locally. 
One  authority  said  that  if  all  these  local 
products  were  taken  into  consideration, 
Pennsylvania  would  have  almost  as  great 


tion,  mere  nas  ueen  nu  num-LauR.  -  -  .  -T  . 

cumulation  of  stocks.  The  selling  per-  a  record  for  fruit  products  as  New  Yoik. 
iod  which  started  last  September  has  We  ended  our  trip  at  Pennsylvania  s 
resulted  in  a  fairly  complete  cleanup  in  fine  agricultural  college  at  State  College, 

,1  _  1  i .  . ,  ~  /~v  +•  A  lie 1  *  1  ‘  1  ,  i  ,  .1  1 r.  (-  n  n  -«•-  o/»f 


the  wool  exporting  countries  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa,  but  it  is  said  that  stocks 
have  accumulated  to  some  extent  in  im¬ 
porting  countries. 

This  last  statement  does  not  apply  to 


- -  - - 

which  is  located  almost  in  the  exact  center 
of  the  state.  Here  we  spent  several  hours 
as  the  guests  of  Dean  Watts  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  and  the  splendid  staff  who  are  work¬ 
ing  with  him  to  advance  the  agriculture 


this  last  statement  ctoes  not  appiy  to  0  .  .  ,  -.4, 

the  United  States,  however.  The  latest  ot  Pennsylvania.  As  we  talked  with  these 

figures  on  total  holdings  were  for  the  enthusiastic,  sincere  and  hard  woi  ung 
end  of  1926,  when  combined  holdings  in  scientists  at  State  College,  we  wondered 
reporting  dealers’  and  manufacturers’  how  many  farmers  there  are  tvho  appre- 
hands  were  325,000,000  pounds.  Stocks  ..  ciate  what  these  men  are  doing  in  spend 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  the  four  jng  the;r  lives  to  solve  the  increasing  and 
preceding  years,  starting  with  1926,  comr>] icatcd  problems  that  are  constantly 

Sh  3fiT,1ffnnn359'000/00'  „S  X< in?, he  man  who  is  trying  ,o  make 
000,  and  515  000  000  pounds  respectively.  ?  land.  Without  the 

lo  some  extent,  these  small  stocks  re-  0  ' A,  *  u  t _ 

fleet  the  growing  tendency  of  mills  to  scientists  and  the  teacheis  0  1  £  ‘ 

work  from  hand  to  mouth  and  to  avoid  we  would  soon  be  overwhelmed  witi 
owning  any  more  wool  than  necessary,  disease  and  insect  pests  that  attack  plant 
In  the  last  eight  months,  domestic  and  animal  life  in  increasing  numbers  and 
mills  have  been  using  wool  a  little  more  wfifi  fiie  problems  of  farm  management 
rapidly  than  a  year  previous,  although 
the  rate  is  much  lower  than  it  was  a 
few  years  ago.  In  .1926,  for  example,  the 
mills  reporting  to  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  used  319,000,000 
pounds  of  combing  and  clothing  wools 
against  318,000,000  pounds  in  1925,  337,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1924  and  401,000,000 
pounds  in  1923.  The  comparison  is  even 


and  marketing  which  the  farmer  himself 
cannot  handle  as  an  individual. 


The  Prize  Winners 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

Y.,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Madigan,  Towan- 
Pounds  in  1923.  The  comparison  is  even  .  pa  tied  {or  first  piace,  so  each  re¬ 
worse  than  these  figures  indicate,  since  .’  ,  ’’  G  .  - 

the  number  of  mills  reporting  increased  ceived  a  rs  ^  *  ,  T  M  v 

from  only  586  in  1923  to  663  in  1926.  Mrs-  Harold  Studer,  Lyons,  N.  Y., 

The  non-reporting  mills  probably  used  second  prize. 

an  additional  20  to  25  per  cent.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Butler,  Otego,  N.  Y., 

t  .  T  ,  third  prize. 

Less  Wool  Imported  The  answers  to  the  questions  in  the 

The  decline  in  domestic  consumption  May  7th  issue  are  as  follows: 
indicated  by  these  figures,  together  1 — Any  three  of  the  following:  City,  com- 

with  the  gain  in  home  production,  means  °  Pa  c°rrj!?odity  and  territory  P°o1,  APrl 

that  such  large  imports  are  not  required  2— 2.7  ^  ours  of  rest  for  women,  which  is 

as  formerly.  This  does  not  apply  to  .1  longer  than  that  for  men.  May  7,  Page 

carpet  wools,  of  course,  as  it  is  neces-  4*  _..  ,.  .. _ . _ 

„  *  .  •  ’  ,,  ,  3 — That  the  national  government  pay  the 

sarv  to  import  practically  all  such  school  district  treasurer  10  cents  per  day 
wools.  for  each  scholar  attending  and  50  cents 

What  conclusion  as  to  the  future  £rPeaagceh  4teacher-  April  16’  Page  4  or  May 
course  of  wool  prices  should  be  drawn  *4 — From  75  to  100  pounds.  April  23,  Page 

from  these  comments?  So  far  as  the  17- 
nearby  future  is  concerned,  pressure  -  - 
from  the  new  clip  probably  is  the  para¬ 
mount  factor.  Even  dealers  are  not 
prone  to  push  up  prices  then,  as  they 
wish  to  fill  their  lofts  as  cheaply  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Other  factors  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  are  fairly  well  equalized  for  the 
time  being.  By  early  summer,  enough 

of  the  pressure  from  the  new  clip  prob-  »— «ny  me  ot  me  lu!T'r,'y'A^,p  "L'l 

-it  1  .  „„„  .  ,  ‘  '  ,  comb:  short,  well-curved  back;  full  bright 

-  hate  been  removed  to  make  eye;  wide  back  and  well-spread  tail;  vent 

the  market  more  buoyant,  and  a  moder-  large  and  moist;  full  abdomen  with  skin 
ate  rise  may  occur  as  in  1926  and  1925.  soft  and  pliable;  room  for  at  least  two 
c  ,  -  ,  -  ...  fingers  between  pubic  bones;  short  claws; 

oO  far  as  the  longer  outlook  is  con-  good  appetite;  strong  and  vigorous  appear- 
cerned,  the  most  important  question  is  ance.  May  7,  Page  21  or  March  5,  Page 
whether  prevailing  prices  are  such  as  to  28:,0_$500  per  mi!e  per  year  on  hard  sur. 
stimulate  further  expansion  in  world  face  roads  and  $25  to  $50  on  dirt  roads, 
production  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  April  23,  Page  2. 


7,  Page  13. 

6 —  12  per  cent.  April  16,  Page  4  or  May 
14,  Page  3. 

7 —  Any  ten  books  named  on  Page  14  of 
the  April  30th  issue. 

8 —  Any  three  of  the  following: 

Necktie  Tyler,  May  7,  Page  23. 

Blind  Brodie,  April  30,  Page  19. 
Elmira  Tie  Co.,  Feb.  19,  Page  35. 
Paunee  Bill,  Feb.  19,  Page  35. 

9 —  Any  five  of  the  following:  Deep  red 


BeL&val  Sepqmtozs 


T-v 


Try  one  of  these  new  De  Lavals  side-by- 
side  with  your  old  separator  or  any  other 
machine.  You  will  agree  the  De  Laval 
is  superior  in  every  way.  Trade  allowances 
made  on  old  separators.  Sold  on  such  easy 
terms  they  pay  for  themselves. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co* 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

165  Broadway  600  Jackson  Blvd. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  61  Beale  Street 


These  new  De  Lavals  are 
the  easiest  starting  and 
turning  separators  ever 
made.  Try  one  and  you 
will  agree  they  are. 


Cream  separator  users  who  have 
seen  and  tried  these  new  De  Lavals 
pronounce  them  the  “best  yet” 
They  are  without  doubt  the  cleanest 
skimming,  easiest  running  and  most 
convenient  separators  ever  made. 
Other  new  features  are: 

X.  Turatable  Supply  Can  s  The 

supply  can  may  be  turned  so  that 
tinware  and  bowl  may  be  put  in  place 
or  removed  without  lifting  the  supply 
can  from  its  position  on  the  separator. 
Every  user  will  like  this  feature. 

5.  ©iS  Window:  The  new  oil 

window  enables  you  to  see  at  all  times 
the  level  and  condition  of  the  oil.  It 
shows  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 
separator  is  being  properly  oiled. 

4.  Floating  Bowl:  All  new 

De  Lavals  have  the  wonderful  “float¬ 
ing  bowl”  now  used  in  De  Laval 
Separators  with  such  splendid  results. 
It  is  self-balancing,  runs  smoothly 
without  vibration,  with  the  least  power 
and  wear,  skims  cleaner  and  delivers 
a  richer,  smoother  cream. 


fheiet^De  Laval 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto- Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.'  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
1  has  shown  the way  .The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
_ J  efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 

,  solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
i!  it  *  bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AEKMOTOM  CO.  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


-  LIVESTOCK  BREEDERS  - 


WALDORF  FARMS 

NORTH  CHATHAM,  N.  Y. 


Offer  for  sale  Registered  Guernsey 
bull  calves  out  of  prize-winning  A.  R. 
dams  with  600-lb.  to  700-lb.  records  at 
prices  farmers  can  afford  to  pay  and 
on  terms  to  suit  the  purchaser. 


ACCREDITED  HERD 


Oscar  F.  Kinney 
Owner 


Clifford  E.  Greene 
Sup’t. 


H  AY-STR  AW-COWS-BU  LLS-HEI FER  S 

When  in  need  of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

u _ « r  T-v-rCo 


Brabant  Farm  Guernsey  Sale 

With  twenty-seven  head  averaging  a  little  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars,  and  a  sale  total  of  $10,985  for  the  forty- 
five  head  offered,  the  Brabant  Farm  Consignment  Sale  of 
pure-bred  Guernseys  held  on  Judge  VanEtten’s  farm  at 
Kingston  on  May  10  was  regarded  by  the  sellers  as  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  Participating  as  consignors  with  Brabant 
Farm  were  Beeehford  Farm,  Harry  Bailey  owner:  High 
Point  Springs  Farm,  owned  by  Jules  Breuchaud,  and 
Saugerties  Farms,  owned  by  J.  0.  Winston.  With  all 
the  cattle  in  excellent  condition  and  the  sale  arrangements 
complete  in  every  detail  the  fully  accredited  herds  group¬ 
ed  for  this  event  evidently  made  a  favorable  impression 
that  will  augur  well  for  the  success  of  future  sales  should 
Judge  Van  F.tten  decide  to  continue  the  series.  A  fair 
sized  crowd  was  in  attendance  with  buyers  present  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  in  addition  to  those  from 
New  York.  The  high  cow  was  Betsy’s  Gem  of  Belivicw 
70041,  consigned  by  Harry  Bailey  and  purchased  by  J.  A. 
Cairns  of  South  Kortright,  N.  Y. ,  at  $500.00. 

W.  G.  Crandall,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  served  as  auctioneer,  and 
the  sale  was  managed  under  the  personal  direction 
of  E.  M.  Hastings,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  6uernseys 10  h“d!i  ,ot 


Heifers, 

calves. 


sale.  Cows. 
Bulls.  Readv  for  service  and 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


■pOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  writ* 

*  EDGEW00O  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


590  (8) 


Reviewing  the  Markets 

MILK  PRICES  mendous  jump.  There  is  still  some  eom- 

THE  following  are  the  May  prices  for  plaint -of  part  grass  and  part  hay.  One 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles  ma’nr  complaint  now  is  that  the  color  is 


Class 


from  New  York  City. 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen’s 
League 

1  Fluid  Milk  ....$2.95 

2  Fluid  Cream  .. 

2  A  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.31 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.56 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  ...  2.30 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees  ......  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  and  American  cheese. 

The  Class  1  League  price  for  May,  1926, 
was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

i'iie  above  prices  in  each  class  ere  not 
the  Snai  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 


Sheffield 

Producers 

$2.80 

2.15 


2.10 


too  full.  However,  this  will  quickly  dis¬ 
appear. 

Some  butter  is  going  into  the  freezers. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  we  are  down  to 
a  pretty  safe  level  although  there  are 
still  some  speculators  who  are  inclined  to 
hold  back  believing  that  the  heavier  ship¬ 
ments  of  butter  to  come  will  depress  prices 
a  little  more. 

CHEESE  MARKET  QUIET 


American  Agriculturist,  June  4,  1927 


baby 


CHICKS 


ESS3S  SH  £2  HJBEMMSIESin 

DUALITY  FROM  SELECT  CARF.PITT.T  Y  lMCT.ii'PTL’n  pdpp  a  xt™  .  . 


BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT,  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED,  FREE  RANGE  STOCK 

Weekly  Postpaid,  lOOper  cent  Live  Delivery  50  ioo  Ann 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Lccrhonis  •  •  .  -  —  -  —  — ® 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks 


'  Wyandota;  Reds,  Black  Minorcas 

Bon  Orpmsrtons  Buff  Minorcaa  .  . 

Lig-nt  Brahmas.  Black  Grants  .  . 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  .  . 

_  .  .  ,  Mixed,  Odds  &  End b.  All  Breeds 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog  Free. 


GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY, 


$5.00 

6.50 

6.50 
7.00 

10.00 

5.50 

4.50 


$  9.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.00 
18.00 
10.00 
8.00 
Box  i 


$35.00 

44.00 

44.00 

48.00 

72.00 

40.00 

32.00 

8 


600 

$52.00 

66.00 

66.00 

72.00 


-  1000 
$  85.00 
105.00 
105.00 
115.00 


52-22  ‘  95.00 
48.00  1  75.00 
BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


STATE 

FLATS 

May  24 

May  17 

May  25, 
1926 

Fresh  Fancy 
Fresh  Av’ge  ,  . 

.22  -23 

22-23 

20  -21 

.  .21'  i- 

— 

19</2- 

Held  Fancy  .. 

..27  -28 

27-28 

26  -28 

Held  Av’ge  . . . 

..25  -26J 2 

25-26/z 

25  -26 

The  cheese 

market  continues 

in  its 

National  Chicks  for  June  &  July— Smith  Hatched  „ 

White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  . 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . . ‘ ! . 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Mlnorcas  . i  i”’ . 


Heavy  Breed  Broilers 


4.25 


Light  Breed  Mixed  . . . .  3  75 

m  a  ti  am  a  i  ~ live  delivery.  'Bank  reference.  Circular  free. 

NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS  BOX  408  MIFFLINTOWN 


100 

$9.00 

10.00 

11.00 

8.00 

7.00 


500 

$42.00 

47.00 

52.00 

38.00 

33.00 


PENNA. 


characteristic  quiet  tone.  The  outlets  here 


MIC  UUOJ  pi  ILCC  UiC  1-ci.I  IcCcJ  Vcc.  iUC  •  *vt  y  i  r  .  *  .1  r  .  « 

final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the  111  New  York  for  strictly  fresh  cheese  are 
result  of  the  weighted  average.  very  limited  and  the  few  state  flats  that 

Interstate  Producers  are' being  offered  are  turning  very  slowly. 

the  make  oi  cheese  is  now  increasing  in 
a  he  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As-  New  York  State,  some  of  the  large  milk 
sociation  (I  hiladelphia  Price  Plan),  companies  reporting  a  surplus  are  opening 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or  Up  factories, 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 


200,000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July  Deliveries — The  best  Popular  Breeds,  on 
free  range.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  strains  ..$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Owm's  Reds  .  12.00  60.00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed  .  9.00  42.50  SO  00 

Broilers  light  Breed  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield.  Pa. 


mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  LOWER,  FIRMER 

CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher  N 

than  extra  ..43 


NEARBY  EGGS  A  SHADE  HIGHER 

NEARBY 
WHITE 


Firsts  ... 
Gathered  . 
Pullets  .  .  , 
BROWNS 
Fancy  .... 


May  24 

May 

17 

May  25, 
1926 

32 

-34 

31 

-33 

37  -38 

30 

-31 

29 

-30 

35  -36 

271/2 

-29 

27'  > 

•2.8/p 

3354-34S4 

.26 

-27 

26 

-27 

32  -33 

.25 

-28*  2 

25 

-28 

30  -34 

.23 

-25 

23 

-25 

30  - 

,27/z 

-32 

28 

•32 

36  -39 

SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

TOpif)  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
“uuu  English  Strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 
o  14  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb..  Mar..  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  fret 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
B°x  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  V. 


84-91  score 
Lower  G’ds 


.37 

.35 


ay  24 

May  17 

May  25, 
1926 

-4314 

44! 2-45 

42  -42/2 

44  - 

-41/a 

-42 

37  -43*/2 

37  -40 

-3654 

35  -36*2 

35/2-36/2 

In  last  week’s  report  it  was  stated  that 
indications  were  for  an  increase  in  prices. 
Our  surmise  was  borne  out  for  on  the 
20th  the  market  moved  up  from  x/2  to  a 
full  cent  depending  on  the  descriptions. 


SENDNOMONEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 


The  butter  market  has  worked  to  a  lower  At  the  current  writing,  May  25th,  tjlc  and  l>000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 

level  but  in  spite  of  the  situation  the  mar-  market  is  still  well  sustained,  although  Aprd  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 

ket  is  holding  very  firm.  In  fact  on  the  supplies  are  fairly  liberal  and  buyers  are  each  while  they  last. 

24th  indications  were  that  ive  might  see  quite  critical. 


BROOKSIDE  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and  R.  I.  Reds 

Seud  for  low  price  list  and  booklet  describing  farm 
stock,  etc.  When  ordering  Brookside  chicks  you  get 
the  advantage  of  seventeen  years’  hatching  experience, 
if  you  want  good  chicks  at  moderate  prices  write  us 
before  ordering. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.  Sergeantsville,  N.  J 

Member  International  Baby  Chick  Association. 


Chicks  That  PIpasp  at  profit 

viiicttb  indirieaseMAK|NG  prices 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  loo  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.09  $8.00  $7  75 

White  £  Barred  Rocks . 12  11.00  10  50 

Rhode  island  Reds  . 12  1100  in  sn 

Heavy  Mixed  . 11  10.OO  9  50 

Light  Mixed  . 08  7.00  6.50 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  25 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  _ 3.00 

Mixed  .  2.25 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 
BOX12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


50  100 

?4.50  $8.00 
5.00  9.00 

5.50  10.00 

4.00  7.00 


a  fractional  increase.  However,  buyers 
objected  to  paying  any  more  money  in 
view  of  the  general  reports  that  further 
increased  receipts  are  expected.  At  the 
present  time  the  make  has  taken  a  tre- 


WEATHER  AGAINST  POULTRY 
MARKET 

May  25, 
17  1926 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


Peach — CARRIERS — Tomato 

Once  used — complete  with  6  4-qt. 
tills  and  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30 -Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  ami 
Second-  hand  Fiats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbary  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

EcrOA  Etc'  —  SmaU  consignments  from 
o5°l  producers  In  your  territory  bring 
very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet  Ship  us 
your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  £  EGG  CO.. 
170  Ouane  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 

BEAUTIFUL  VALLEY-VIEW 
FARM — HORSES,  6  COWS, 

60  ACRES  CROPS 

Hay,  potatoes,  corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  big  family  garden, 
fiock  hens,  nice  dog,  implements,  tools,  furniture  complete 
from  eeUar  to  attic  including  silverware  &  radio;  excellent 
9-room  house,  72  ft.  barn,  etc.,  GO  acres  gooa  farm  land, 
40  in  woodland  &  pasture  with  springs  &  trout  brook:  all 
advantages  easy  to  reach.  Unsurpassed  value  at  $3500 
for  all,  only  $1500  cash.  Pictures  &  descriptions  other 
bargains  free.  1.  H.  TOBIN,  STROUT  AGENCY,  19  Main 
St.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


FOWLS 

Colored  . 

May  24 
-  27 

May 

-25 

-26 

Leghorn  . 

BROILERS 

. . .20-23 

Colored  . 

Leghorn  . 

42-48 

22-37 

DUCKS,  Nearby  . 

...22-25 

-25 

34-35 

32-33 


45-55 

30-45 

-25 


The  weather  was  responsible  for  a  very 
unsettled  poultry  market  on  the  25th  and 
many  expressed  considerable  apprehension 
over  the  outlook,  some  going  so  far  as  to 
state  that  in  their  belief  it  would  he  a 
better  poultry  market  following  the  holi¬ 
days  On  the  23rd  it  was  actually  hot  in 
New  York.  However  the  humidity  was 
worse.  As  a  result  the  fowl  market  went 
down  and  the  broiler  outlook  improved. 
On  the  24th  the  temperature  turned  cooler 
and  the  market  reversed  itself,  fowls  tak¬ 
ing  the  favored  position  with  broilers  eas¬ 
ing  off. 

On  the  25th,  as  this  is  being  written, 
the  weather  has  again  turned  mild  and 
now  the  trade  doesn’t  know  where  it  is. 

POTATO  MARKET  STRONG 


Keiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  IDh 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 

SDeclal  orices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  Box  No.  161 


C77) 


100 

1000 

$8.00 

$70.00 

8.00 

70.00 

10.00 

90.00 

10.00 

90.00 

11.00 

100.00 

7.00 

60.00 

%  live 

arrival 

June  and  July  Prices  50 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.50 
Rhode  Island  Reds  ..  5.50 
Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00 

Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid.  101 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 

30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  9e  each;  $80.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  10c  each; 
$90.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Heavy  Breeds 
mixed  for  Broilers  9c  each:  $80.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  mixed  7e  each;  $60.00  per  1000.  Hatches  due 
.Tune  1.  7.  14.  21  and  28.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 

anteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Our  17th  year.  Member 
I.  B.  C.  A.  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 

White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . . ioc 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 12c 

White  Wyandottes  ..13c.  Assorted  ..8c 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid. 

_  dlrect  or  send  for  circular. 

Box  12  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

LONG'S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

if\0.  s.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $8.00  per  100 

s-  C.  R.  I.  Reds  - ....10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Roeks  ....10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd.  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  7.00  per  100 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 

JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100~" 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ..$2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

.  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  R,  F.  D,  2. 

BABY  CHICKS  JU2p 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8  00 

Barred  Rocks  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  Chicks .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Reduction  on  large  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  Free  range. 
Order  fr>m  adv.  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY.  McALISTERVILLE.  PA. 


Chicks 


May  17 

5.25- 5.75 

6.25- 6.85 


May  25. 

1926 

5.00-6.00 

7.00-7.50 


FUTURES 


FEEDS 


MAINE  M  ay  24 

150  lb.  sack  $5.35-5.60 
Bulk,  180  lbs.  6.25-6.75 

The  potato  market  holds  strong  al¬ 
though  Maine  potatoes  are  alone  enjoy¬ 
ing  this  situation.  Long  Islands  are 
definitely  through  and  no  State  potatoes 
are  in  the  market.  The  old  deal  is  about 
over.  The  Florida  deal  is  also  done,  only 
a  limited  quantity  coming  forward.  Hast- 
ings,  Ha.,  reports  that  their  are  practically  (At  New  York ) 
through  shipping.  _  What  Florida  stock  is 
coming  through  is  bringing  $8.50.  The 
hulk  of  the  arrivals  are  coming  from 
Carolina  and  the  best  marks  are  bringing 
$8  with  a  few  small  lots  bringing  $2  more. 

In  spite  of  early  predictions  the  potato 
market  is  holding  up  comparatively  strong 
and  if  adverse  conditions  prevailing  for 
the  rest  of  the  season  as  they  have  been 
so  far  there  is  no  telling  what  will  hap¬ 
pen.  It  is  the  old  gamble  that  farmers 
must  face,  a  gamble  that  practically  no 
other  business  man  has  to  contend  with. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

.  The  grain  markets  have  shown  a  con¬ 
sistently  upward  trend,  undoubtedly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  adverse  weather  conditions 
that  prevail  throughout  the  middle  west 


has  shared  in  the  advance  and  some  ex¬ 
pressions  of  apprehension  have  been  heard. 
Already  the  season  is  extremely  late  and 
planting  is  way  behind  time. 


(At  Chicago ) 

May  24 

May  17 

Wheat  (May)  .... 

. .  .1.5134 

1.40% 

Corn  (May)  . 

.  ..  .91% 

.8434 

Oats  (May)  . 

...  .49/a 

.4834 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  Nezv  York ) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red 

.  .1.61 

1.54% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel.  . 

...1.0934 

1.04% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 

...  .6I/2 

.61 

(At  Buffalo ) 

May  21 

Gr'd  Oats  . 

.  .36.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 

H’d  Bran  . 

Stand’d  Mids  .... 

.  .33.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  _ 

.  .38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 

Red  Dog  . 

Wh.  Hominy  .... 

.  .37.50 

Yel.  Hominy  . 

Corn  Meal  . 

.  .37.50 

Gluten  Feed  . 

Gluten  Meal  . 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 

.37.00 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  . . . 

.40.00 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  ... 
34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

.41.50 

Meal  . 

35.00 

32.00 

34.50 
32.00 

38.50 

35.50 
40.00 

34.50 
34.50 
37.00 
35.00 
46.00 
37.00 
40.25 
41.75 


May  25. 
1926 
1.64% 
•  68% 
.3914 


1.91% 
■  86% 
•  50/2 

May  22, 
14  1926 

30.00 
26.00 

29.50 

25.50 

33.50 

30.50 
34.00 
28.00 

28.25 
30.00 

37.25 

47.25 

35.50 
38.00 

39.50 


47.50  47.00 

-  ,  -  -  -  -  - -  -  _  TJie  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 

and  wheat  regions.  Canada  is  also  com-  market  arid  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 

plaining  of  unfavorable  weather.  Corn  «<**.*. 


Cut  Prices  on  Baby  Chicks  Now 

Leghorns- Anconas  . 10c 

Rocks- Reds  . 12c 

Other  Breeds  in  proportion.  Order  from  this 
advertisement.  PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED 
RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

Box  C. _ LINESVILLE,  PA. 

Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  . ,  $11  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  £  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  $12  per  100 

500  or  more-  50ejier  100  less.  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  unite — 
SEIDELTON  FARMS.  -  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 

DAY  OLD  CHICKS  ioo 

White  Leghorns  . $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  . 10.00 

R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00 

Assorted  .  7.50 

100%  Live  Delivery 

THE  MONROE  HATCHERY.  Richfield,  Pa. 

Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks. 
Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  R.  1.  Reds  and 

Assorted  chicks,  also  low-priced  puilets.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich.R.2-A 


500 

$37.50 

47.50 

47.50 

35.00 


1000 

$70.00 

90.00 

90.00 

65.00 


rUIPF' Q  at  reduced 

vnik/AiJ  PRICES 

From  good  healthy  Free  Range  Stock,  Reds.  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed.  Send  for  circular  and  price 
list,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

BROOKFIELD  POULTRY  FARM, _ McCLURE,  PA. 

CHTCKQ  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING 
L<IllV^IVO  FLOCKS.  POSTPAID. 

100  500  1000 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $8.00  $37.50  $70.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  . 10.00  47.50  90.00 

Mixed,  most  Llqlit .  7.00  32.50  60.00 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 
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FARQUHAR 
GRAIN 
THRESHERS 

do  nice,  clean  threshing  of  any 
kind  of  cereal  grain.  Easily  oper¬ 
ated,  light  running  and  very 
strong  and  durable.  Have  all 
modern  improvements  to  save 
time  and  labor — Perfect  running 
balance,  Quiver  shaking  shoe, 
hand  or  self-feeder,  plain  straw 
carrier  or  wind  stacker.  Send  for 
our  beautifully  illustrated  Cat. 
527. 

We  also  build  Engines, 
Boilers,  Sawmills,  Hay  Bal¬ 
ers,  Cider  Presses,  Farm 
Implements. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Limited 

Box  566  York,  Pa. 


■arasj 


B  I  N  D  E  R  TWINE 

In  five  or  eight  pound  balls  and  as  low 
as  11*4  cents  per  pound  in  quantities.  Best 
Quality  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Farm¬ 
er  Agents  Wanted. 

Write  for  sample  and  circular, 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A.  Melrose.  O. 

FEEDING  PIGS 

PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  )).  to  you 
oo  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
etock  for  prompt,  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  B.F.P.,  WOBUBM,  MASS. 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  . .  $5.50  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $5.75  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  IX  on  your  approval,  do 

charge  for  shipping  crates. 

f.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149.  Woburn,  Mass. 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0yLMtSATE 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  bloelty  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each; 

8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  X  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  IX  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
a  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  tor  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  0086. _ 

PFFniNr  PIFC  SALE — Either  Chester  and 

x  t-Ijl/i tv U  riUO  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $0.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred ,  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
’  ■  .  *x  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed— No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  20G  WASHINGTON  ST ,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

.  Tel.  Wob.  1415 


25 

50 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

:  B  A  B  Y  CHICKS: 

SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
see  chicks.  Front  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25 

8.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  . . . .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2^50 

...-Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
HITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 9c 

Barred  Rocks  . . 11c 

,  R.  I.  Reds  .  He 

pecial  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direet  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
•or  free  circular. 

P.  LEISTER,  R,  No.  2,  McALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 

ALLEN’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  for  May  13th  hatch  and  succeeding  weeks  to  10c. 

P  r  ,  'J,0c  extra  for  postage.  Catalogue. 

5_1_ALLEN _ Dept,  A, _ SEAFORD,  DEL. 

BABY  CHICKS  ?arFed  Rocks  and  White 

We  „„  Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

9  Guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 

— ~  _ Milford,  Del. _ 

BAY-OLD  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

IINnscA  r.ou weight  Stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 

NOBCA  FARM,  .  PORT  TREVORTQN,  PA. 


Chicks 


The  Farm  News 

News  Notes  From  Northern  New  York 


(9)  591 


rain,  go 


away,  come  again 
another  day.”  As  we  rode  by  a 
school  house  the  other  day  this  well 
known  song  ot  childhood  ''was  being 
rendered  with  great  vigor  and  pathos  if 


escaped  a  serious  flood  but  flood  preven¬ 
tive  measures  taken  two  years  ago  kept  the 
water  within  bounds. 

Wash-outs  occurred  on  the  Erie  rail¬ 
road  near  Canisteo.  Erie  trains  were  re¬ 


mit  harmony  by  the  assembly  of  ea-er  "  V  ^  .S  were  r«' 

vounsr  neonle  Natumlfv  wn  Mr  a  JU  f°Ute?  °ver  othcr  hncs  but  m  sPde  of 

this  tact,  trains  were  from  eight  to  ten 

hours  late  in  arriving  in  New  York 

At  Randolf  three  persons  were  severely 
injured  and  $25,000  dollars  damage  was 


young  people.  Naturally  we  felt  as  though 
we  might  well  join  in.  At  any  rate  we 
all  feel  glad  that  we  live  up  here  instead 
of  down  in  the  Mississippi  valley  with 

it’s  tragedy  and  sadness.  .  -  — 7  umu«sc  was 

Oats  and  mixed  grain  are  coming  alon°"  done  bT  wind  which  came  at  early  even- 

•  .1  1.1  ■  .  .  r  -  °  1110-  On  the  17 - J _ A... 


nicely,  and  there  is  every  beginning  for  'ngl  tbe  Schuppenheuer  Farm,  twenty- 
a  good  hay  crop.  In  the  higher  meadows  ,e.  co'vs  and  two  hoi;ses  were  kided 
the  clovers  are  showing,  and  alfalfa  seed-  ™  ,e  the  barn  was  entirely_  demolished, 
ing  seems  to  be  coming  through  in  good  Tbe  storm  dld  thousands  of  dollars  of 
shape  in  most  cases.  There  has  been  a  damage  to  property  in  Allegheny  County. 


shape  in  most  cases.  There  has  been  a 
increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  again 
this  year,  most  all  dealers  reporting  that 
they  have  sold  considerably  larger  quanti¬ 
ties  of  seed  than  ever  before.  There  has 
been  a  big  run  on  the  Ontario  and  Can¬ 
adian  Variegated  seed,  as  the  certified 
seed  of  this  vicinity  is  certainly  standing 
our  Northern  winters  in  fine  shape. 

*  *  * 

YV7ITH  this  increase  of  alfalfa  and  the 
sowing  of  suitable  varieties  from 


It  was  estimated  that  three  inches  of 
water  fell  in  an  hour.  It  is  reported  that 
many  cattle  and  othcr  animals  were 
drowned. 


The  Twenty-Ninth  Week  at 
Farming-dale 

r\URING  the  29th  week  of  the  Fifth 
Farmingdale  Contest  the  1,000  pullets 
laid  4,680  eggs  or  at  the  rate  of  66.8%. 


the  standpoint  of  latitude,  together  with  T!  •  •  0  ,  f  -  . 

many  times  the  use  of  lime  and  acid  pi, os-  1 '  S  “  ’“t,0”'  If?  T 

phate,  the  quality  of  the  dairy  hay  will  be  S  "“  tal  of  Sen ' 
considerably  bettered  on  Hrms  [a,d  a  totai  of  P6’6? °  e^s  since  Novem¬ 

ber  r,  1926,  making  the  present  Contest 

aEC  4>o66  eggs  ahead  of  last  year’s  competi¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  29th  week. 


considerably  bettered  on  many  farms 
Next  fall  and  the  succeeding  falls 
going  to  be  the  vital  point  in  final  sue 
cess  with  this  crop.  It  is  mighty  hard 
along  toward  the  last  of  August  and  the 
first  of  September,  when  the  third  crop 
begins  to  crawl  up  toward  ten  inches  high, 
to  make  up  one’s  mind  to  let  it  alone  to 
freeze  down.  Even  in  a  section  not  as 
far  north  as  this,  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  things  is  to  have  a  good  growth  to 
make  a  winter  covering,  in  order  to  keep 
the  plants  over  winter. 

*  *  * 

IWJANY  farmers  still  have  to  use  some 
grain  as  the  grass  is  very  wet  and 
flashy,  and  the  constant  rains  seem  to  take 
hold  of  the  cattle.  Prices  wholesale  have 
climbed  so  high  that  dealers  are  holding 
their  breath,  for  stocks  are  getting  pretty 
low  all  through  the  North  County,  and 
any  replacements  now  mean  considerably 
higher  prices  for  the  feeder. 

With  the  indications  for  somewhat 
better  prices  for  milk,  there  is  more  talk¬ 
ing  toward  doing  summer  feeding  this 
year  than  we  have  heard  in  a  long  time. 
Then  too  there  are  a  lot  more  calves  being 
started  this  spring,  which  is  a  natural 
aftermath  of  the  high  prices  for  cows,  and 
also  from  indications  on  the  milk  prices. 
One  dealer  reports  that  already — in  three 
months  time — he  has  sold  as  much  calf 
meal  as  he  did  in  twelve  months  preced¬ 
ing. — W.  I.  Roe. 
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High  Pens  for  the  Week 

Howard  A.  Wells,  Bar.  P.  Rocks  ... 

R.  W.  Davis  &  Son,  Bar.  P.  Rocks.. 

The  Grove  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  W. 

W.  R.  Dewsrtap,  S.  C.  W.  L . 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm,  S.  C.  W.  I 
Pinecrest  Orchards,  S.  C.  R.  I.  R.  . . 

High  Pens  to  Date 

The  highest  pens  to  date  in  each  variety 

White  Leghorns 

W.  R.  Dewsnap  . 1330 

Sunnyside  Farm  . 1289 

Dr.  L.  E.  Heasley  . 111.1 283 

Meadow  Lawn  Pouitry  Farm  ........1258 

Kilbourn  Poultry  Farm  . 1256 

Five  Point  Leghorn  Farm  . 1231 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

Pinecrest  Orchards  . 1304 

Parmenter’s  Red  Mount  -arm  . 1.1214 

Spring  Brook  Poultry  Farm  . 1202 

Fristegarth  Farm  . Il.ll182 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Kerr  Chickerles,  Inc . . 

Lewis  Farms  .  ’  932 

White  Plymouth  Rocks 
Ellen  Day  Rankin  .  927 


Chemung  County  Holstein 
Breeders  Have  Sale 

CIXTY  -NINE  head  of  tuberculin  tested 
Holsteins  were  sold  at  auction  on 
May  19  by  the  Chemung  County  Holstein 
Breeders  Association.  The  average  price 
received  was  slightly  over  $210,  while 
forty  cows  in  milk  averaged  $274. 

Belle  Farm  Rue  consigned  by  Olcott 
Farm  sold  for  $500,  the  top  price  of  the 
sale.  She  was  purchased  by  Mr.  B.v  F. 
Webster  of  East  Aurora. 


Farmers’  Meetings 

June  16— Annual  meeting.  Dairymen’s  League 
Cooperative  Association  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

June  20-July  16 — Third  summer  session,  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Cooperation,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

July  27- Aug.  4-  Third  World’s  Poultry  Congress, 
Atlanta,  Canada. 

Aug.  23-25— Annual  Convention,  Vegetable- 

growers  Association  of  America,  Syracuse, 

Oct.  jo-22  National  Dairy  Exposition,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.  ’ 


County  Notes 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.— At  this 
writing,  May  15,  we  are  having  a  wet 
spell  and  sowing  grain  is  at  a  standstill. 
Very  litle  grain  has  been  sown  the  past 
vx  nui uia.  week-  Rain  nearly  etery  day  but  farmers 

Willawanna  Pearl  Segis  Komdyke  was  are  }lsina  __  the  catchy  weather  to  finish 
consigned  by  Oscar  Kahler  &  Son  and  Pawing,  fixing  fences,  etc.  The  cam- 
brought  the  top  price  among  bulls  offered  P3*®11  to  exterminate  the  corn  borer  has 
in  the  sale.  Mr.  B.  F.  Webster  also  pur-  been  011  bere  ior  the  past  month.  Most 

1.1,1*  *  a  fiAmc  limrA  _ _  1  r 


chased  this  animal  for  $200 


fields  have  been  cleaned  up.  Farmers 


uiia  cuuuictl  101  .p-ZUU.  - -  -  v-ivnuvu  up.  rurmerS 

In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather  the  sale  mosdy  enter  into  the  work  cheerfully, 
was  well  attended  by  buyers  outside  of  the  realizing  that  it  is  better  to  control  the 
county.  Mr.  Webster  bought  about  a  car  Pest  before  the  situation  becomes  worse. 


load  and  several  animals  were  sold  to 
Pennsylvania  buyers 


Bad 


Cows  are  out  on  pasture  and  the  feed 
is  unusually  good  for  this  season  of  the 
year.  At  this  time  the  hay  crop  promises 
good.  Conditions  are  much  better  than 
last  year,  when  it  continued  dry  and  cold 
mostly  through  the  month.  This  year  it 


Storm  Visits  Western 
New  York 

A  SSOCIATED  Press  Reports  tell  of  lias  been  coldVut" not* actually^f Bering! 

*  the  bad  rain  and  windstorm  which  The  thermometer  stands  around  40  to  50 
visited  Western  and  Southern  New  York  with  an  occasional  real  warm  day  and 
on  May  23.  Hornell  and  vicinity  barely  considerable  more  moisture. — A.  J.  N. 


Preferred  by  America’s 
Leading  Dairymen  — 

OUCH  famous  dairy  herds  as  these  are 
w  milked  by  UniversalNatural  Milkers 

The  herd  which  produced  the  Grand 
Champion  Holstein  Cow  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  Detroit,  1926 — 

The  largest  pure-bred  Guernsey  herd  i u 
the  world — 

The  foremost  pure-bred  Guernsey  show 
herd  of  1926 — 

And  hundreds  of  other  nationally  known 
pure-bred  herds  of  all  breeds — producers 
of  Certified,  Inspected,  and  Grade  "A” 
Milk.  The  owners  of  these  herds  (Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  dairymen)  know  the  valua 
and  importance  of  low  vacuum,  alternat¬ 
ing  action  (like  milking  with  hands),  the 
perfect  teat  cup,  a  life-time  guarantee, 
and  service  after  the  sale.  You  get  all 
of  these  features,  and  more,  when  you 
install  a  Universal  Natural  Milker. 

THE 

Universal  Milking  Machine  Co. 

Dept.  AA,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Waukesha,  Wis. 


Our  new  24 -page 
catalog  has  the  whole 
Story  and  will  be  mail¬ 
ed  free  on  request. 

Two  Types: 
Double  and 
Single  Units. 


^^rCREAM 

SEPAMT0E 

Brand  new  models,  vastly  improved. 
Unexcelled  by  any  in  World  for  close 
skimming,  easy  turning  and  conven¬ 
ience.  Quick  cleaning  Bowl  is  Sani¬ 
tary  marvel.  Skims  warm  or  cold  milk. 

Makes  thick  or  thin  cream  perfectly.^, 

Seven  sizes, from  850  lb.  to  one-cow  size. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT  FROM  POINT  NEAR 
YOU.  Factory  prices  as  low  as  $24.95 
Easy  fVSonthly  Payments  low  as  $2,20 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog 

Tells  about  our  sensational  money  saving 
offer;  our  low  prices,  free  servicing  and 
new  models.  Write  for  it  TODAY. 

American  Separator  Co. 

Box  2Q-J »  Bainbridge,  N.  Y.,  or  « 
Box  ro-j,  1929  W.  43d  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


,  after 

3G*day] 
trial  J 


He. vat,  Cough*,  CondTtl.a. 

•  r.  Worms.  Most  for  cost* 
Two  cans  aatisfaeiory  /o* 
£***52*  He*vMOrmoDcyb.nLL,2| 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by 

The  Newton  Romedy  Oa» 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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"EALTH  and  comfort  both 
say  keep  the  flies  out, 
and  it  is  really  a  simple 
matter  if  you  take  the  proper 
precautions.  Just  think  how 
much  nicer  your  kitchen  and 
dining  room  will  be  if  there  are 
no  bothersome,  disease  spread¬ 
ing  flies  to  worry  you  when  you 
are  at  work  over  the  stove  or  at 
the  table. 

Are  Your  Screens 
“Fly -Tight”  ? 


oMe  at 


American  Agriculturist,  June  4,  1927 


Flavor  of  Meat  Appeals  to  Many  Just  as  Much  as  Meat  Itself 


SINCE  mfcat  is  often  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  item  on  the  food  budget,  it  is 


If  your  last  year’s  screens  are  not 
entirely  “fly  tight,”  or  if  you  did  not 
have  them  on  every  window,  go  to 
your  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store 
and  get  a  few  lengths  or  a  roll  of  wire 
screen.  Good  wire  screening,  properly 
cared  for,  will  last  many  years.  Paint 
up  the  old  screens  that  you  can  use 
and  see  that  your  screen  doors  are 
tight  and  have  good  springs  or  auto¬ 
matic  door  closers  to  keep  them  shut. 
This  will  keep  the  flies  out. 

Fly  Sprays 

Then  to  get  rid  of 
the  flies  already  in 
the  house,  use  a  fly 
spray.  Your  “tag” 
store  has  several 
kinds,  with  spray¬ 
ers,  that  will  quick¬ 
ly  and  surely  rid 
your  house  of 
bothersome  insects, 
bringing  you  com¬ 
fort  and  health. 

Do  Your  Doors  Stay 
Closed? 

If  the  youngsters  sometimes  forget  to 
close  the  screen  doors  or  are  constantly 
slamming  them,  you  can  put  on  auto¬ 
matic  door  closers  for  a  small  cost  that 
will  shut  them  securely  every  time 
without  banging. 

Get  your  screen  paint  here,  too. 

Your  “ Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 


wise  woman  who  knows  how  to  make 
it  go  as  far  as  possible.  The  following 
recipes  have  “extenders”  in  them  and 
answer  the  purpose  nicely. 

Chicken  Chop  Suey 

Two  cups  cold  chicken,  i  cup  cooked 
celery,  2  cups  cooked  rice,  I  teaspoon  salt, 

2  cups  chicken  stock,  2  tablespoons  flour, 
pepper. 

Cut  chicken  and  celery  into  strips  before 
measuring.  Mix  with  other  ingredients. 
Melt  one  tablcspoonful  fresh  butter  and 
add  flour  and  mix  well.  Add  chicken 
stock  slowly  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  the 
chicken  and  celery  mixture  and  heat 
through.  One  cup  of  cooked  mushrooms 
can  be  added  if  desired. — Mrs.  C.  D.  W. 

To  avoid  the  condition  of  cooked  rice 
which  Irving  Cobb  describes  as  library 
paste  rice  should  be  left  undisturbed  in 
the  double  boiler  while  the  cooking  pro¬ 
cess  goes.  on.  This  treatment  helps  to 
produce  whole  perfect  grains  which  add 
greatly  to  this  dish. 

Spanish  Rice 

One  pound  hamburg  steak,  two  heap¬ 
ing  cups  boiled  rice,  one  onion  minced. 
Moisten  with  canned  or  stewed  ripe  to¬ 
matoes.  Season  with  pepper  and  salt  and 
mix  together  thoroughly.  Bake  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven  until  the  steak  is  done.  Some 
steak  is  more  tender,  thus  a  shorter  time 
is  required.  Bake  in  covered  dish.  Pork 
sausage  is  fine,  prepared  the  same  as  the 
hamburg. — Clarice  Raymond. 

As  a  meat  extender  this  recipe  is  use¬ 
ful.  As  a  matter  of  fact  most  American 
families  eat  too  much  meat  and  it  is  well 
to  use  regularly  some  dish  in  which  the 
meat  is  supplemented  by  other  food  ma¬ 
terials. 

Sausage  a  La  Dressing 

One  pound  of  finely  cut  pork  sausage, 

_  heaping  coffee  cups  of  ground  dried 
bread  crumbs.  Put  a  large  paper  sack  over 
the  end  of  the  food  chopper  or  grinder 
when  grinding  bread  thus  preventing  all 
muss  and  saving  the  crumbs.  Moisten 
thoroughly  with  water  (warmed),  sea¬ 
son  with  the  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little 
sage,  then  mix  thoroughly  with  the  saus¬ 
age  and  bake  until  done.  Better  baked 
in  casserole  or  covered  roaster. 

Minced  ham,  raw'  or  cooked,  or  odds 
and  ends  of  any  cooked  meats  are  splendid 
prepared  in  cither  of  the  above  methods. 
— Clarice  Raymond,  N.  Y. 

Freshly  dried ,  ground  crumbs  give  this 
dish  a  very  pleasing  texture.  Again  it  is 
true  that  meat  with  an  extender  should 
occasionally  form  the  main  dish  of  a  meal. 

Meat  Loaf 

One  cup  ground  ham,  i  cup  other  left¬ 
over-meats.  Add  cup  of  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  CUP  finely  chopped  onion,  I 
teaspoon  of  sage,  and  a  chopped  green 
pepper  if  one  is  handy.  Add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  Mix  together  and  roll 
in  wax  paper.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
You  can  also  add  one  egg  well  beaten  if 
desired. — V.  M.  M.,  New  York. 

The  method  of  cooking  this  meat  loaf 
brings  it  forth  from  the  oven  moist  and 
delicious  instead  of  harsh  and  dry. 

Suet  Toast 

When  trying  out  suet,  scraps  of  fat 
bound  together  by  connecting  tissue  will 
remain  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle.  Care¬ 
fully  drain  all  fat  from  these,  drop  in  a 
hot  pan  and  brown,  seasoning  liberally 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Butter  slices  of 
brown  toast,  spread  with  the  crisp  suet 
garnish  with  pepper  grass  or  .parsley  and 
serve.  The  suet  may  he  kept  in  a  glass 
jar  after  it  is  browned  and  reheated  in  the 
oven  just  before  serving. — L.  M.  T. 

This  recipe  is  a  variation — with  embel¬ 
lishments — of  cracklin  bread.  Our  fore¬ 
fathers  knew  how  to  utilize  every  scrap. 

Cheese  Loaf 

Chop  one  cupful  of  left  over  meat, 
grate  cheese  to  make  a  half  cupful  and 


drain -juice  from  a  half  cupful  of  cooked 
tomato.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Add 
enough  bread  crumbs  to  make  a  firm  mass, 
form  in  loaf  shape  and  bake  half  an  hour 
in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  with  either  a 
tomato  sauce  or  a  wdiite  sauce  to  which 
a  tablespoon  ful  of  grated  cheese  has  been 
added. — L.  M.  T. 


loveliest  and  best  of  the  old  designs.  It 
remains  for  Granddaughter  to  adapt  that 
fine  knowledge  to  modern  ideas  of  decora¬ 
tion. 


This  recipe  is  a  good  meat  substitute 
especially  for  the  warmer  days. 


Quilted  Things  Are  Charming 

T\  /[GST  attractive  sofa  and  chair  pillows 
may  be  made  from  calicoes,  sateens, 
wroolen  materials  or  silks  and  satins,  the 
chief  trim  being  a  quilted  design.  Some¬ 
times  the  quilting  is  done  on  the  sewing 
machine,  but  the  finest  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  by  hand-quilting.  Transfer  de¬ 
signs  for  fancy  patterns  may  be  bought 
of  department  stores  or  fancy  work  maga¬ 
zines,  but  the  patterns  made  by  criss¬ 
crossing  lines  to  form  squares,  rectangles, 
or  shells,  do  not  need  patterns.  One  can 
make  her  own  and  trace  it  on  the  material 
with  a  bit  of  tailor’s  chalk.  Even  the  up¬ 
holstering  for  porch  and  bedroom  furni¬ 
ture  sold  in  the  smart  shops  has  the 
quilted  tops. 

For  movable  pillows,  tops  and  backs  are 
the  same,  corners  are  square  in  effect,  a 
straight  side  piece  of  the  quilting  joining 
top  and  bottom.  A  cord  or  piping  gives 
a  neat  finish  to  the  seams  where  the  side- 
pieces  are  joined  on. 

Some  of  the  very  finest  comforters  are 
made  of  silk,  filled  with  vmol  or  cot¬ 
ton  batting,  and  hand-quilted  in  fancy 
patterns.  In  fact  an  industry  in  hand¬ 
quilting  has  been  developed  in  a  south¬ 
ern  state  where  orders  are  taken  for 
quilting  comforters,  pillows,  coat  trim¬ 
mings  and  the  like. 

The  passion  for  old-fashioned  effects 
extends  to  patchwork  too.  Bright  ging¬ 
hams  and  prints  are  cut  and  sewed  to 
form  all  the  old  favorite  patterns  used  in 
quilts.  The  idea  is  extended  to  chair  or 
sofa  pillows,  to  table  mats  or  even  to  wall 
decorations.  These  are  padded  and 
quilted,  usually  by  hand,  in  a  design  suit¬ 
able  to  the  patchwork  pattern. 

Now  Grandma  can  feel  that  the  handi¬ 
crafts  of  her  girlhood  are  being  appre¬ 
ciated  once  more.  Furthermore,  right  in 
the  minds  and  at  the  finger  tips  of  those 
dear  old  ladies  can  be  found  some  of  the 


How  A  Tramp  Worked  Me 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  manNwell  dress- 
cd  in  work  clothes  came  to  my 
house  and  asked  if  he  could  get  his  din¬ 
ner  that  day  and  engage  room  and 
board  for  himself  and  three  others  for 
about  three  weeks.  He  said  they  were 
going  to  work  on  a  telephone  line  in 
that  section  and  that  they  had  been  used 
to  paying  fifteen  dollars  a  week  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  board.  Four  times  fifteen, 
times  three,  made  one  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars.  That  looked  like  easy 
money  to  me  at  the  end  of  a  rather 
poor  harvest  so  I  readily  agreed. 

After  dinner  he  asked  if  he  could  pay 
for  that  meal  at  the  same  time  he  paid 
for  next  week’s  board  when  he  came 
with  his  truck  and  equipment.  Of 
course  I  said  that  would  be  all  right 
and  he  said  good  bye  until  Monday. 

On  Monday,  I  rose  early,  got  my 
washing  on  the  line  and  had  a  good  din¬ 
ner  ready  at  twelve  for  my  prospective 
boarders,  but  no  one  came.  It  was  a 
rather  cold  day,  so  I  thought  doubtless 
it  was  too  cold  to  work.  But  along  in 
the  afternoon  when  I  was  telephoning 
to  a  near  neighbor,  I  learned  that  she 
also  had  prepared  dinner  for  four  men 
who  had  not  come  and  she  said  Mrs. 
Smith  had  also.  We  then  called  Mrs. 
Thomas  and  when  we  found  out  that 
she  was  likewise  planning  for  boarders, 
we  figured  that  all  four  of  us  women 
had  each  trustingly  entertained  a  high 
class  hobo  the  Saturday  noon  before. 
The  quartet  were  doubtless  far  on  their 
way  by  Monday  still  fixing  telephone 
lines. 

Our  husbands  had  believed  the  tale 
as  much  as  we  women  had,  but  of  course 
they  have  had  a  lot  of  amusement  joking 
us  about  our  boarders  and  wdiat  we  did 
with  all  that  money. — 1  .aura  Bristol 
Chapman. 

Save  Eye  Strain 

When  I  thread  the  sewing  machine 
needle,  I  hold  a  small  mirror  to  one 
side  of  it.  In  this  way  the  needle  is 
easily  located  without  eye  strain.  I.  M., 
New  York. 


Simple  and  Smart  Summer  Dresses 


Pattern  3055  when  made  of  the 
lovely  printed  goods  so  much  in 
vogue  and  trimmed  with  plain  would 
he  a  dress  to  be  proud  of.  It  cuts 
in  sines  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  2Y\  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  1%  yards  of  36-inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  2708  is  so  easily  made  and  yet 
has  so  much  style  that  one  can  afford 
several  such  dresses.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40  and  42  niches 
bust  measure.  The  36-inch  size  requires 
2fi  yards  of  .12  or  36-inch  material  with 
y.  yard  of  36-inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


30 55 


Pattern  3057  if  made  up  in  the 
pretty  figured  dimities,  voiles  or  silks 
and  trimmed  with  touches  of  velvet 
ribbon  would  delight  Little  Sister 
beyond  bounds.  The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
8  year  size  requires  1%  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  3  Vs  yards  of  1J4 
inch  ribbon  and  7  yards  of  piping 
for  trimming.  Price  13c. 


2708 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (altho^“ 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  Summer  Fashion  Book  and  send  t 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City.  _ _ 


American  Agriculturist,  June  4,  1927 

New  Beauty  In  Dyed  Goods 

Bit  of  Freshening  Up  Is  Often  All  That  Is  Needed 

TTAVE  we  not  all  at  some  time  or  other  were  picked  out  of  an  old  buggy  that  was  fluently.  To  a  man  who  does  not  fear 

A  A  harl  enrn  r>  +  L~  J 1  *  _  L  ^  A  'T'U L ...  w. 1  rloofiVi  n  ,  1  i  i.  _ 
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had  some  experiment  with  the  dye-  stored  in  a  shed.  They  can  be  turned  death  in  any  form  she  would  be  a  great 

|  pot?  Perhaps  not  a  very  successful  one,  up  side  down  and  cleaned  easily.  Rugs  boon.  She  is  very  much  attached  to  her 

I  but  why  not  try  again  ?  There  are  so  many  from  old,  nice  automobiles  are  excellent  ^on?e  Present,  by  means  of  a  traee- 

'  things  about  every  house  which  can  be  and  are  easily  obtained.— T.  T,  New  York.  cham’  but  she  Wl11  be  sokl  to  any  one  who 

renewed  by  means  of  dyeing.  Draperies,  *  will  agree  to  treat  her  right.  She  is  one- 


I  renewed  by  means  of  dyeing.  Draperies, 
|  curtains  and  cushion  covers  may  be  fresh¬ 
ened  up,  not  to  mention  faded  garments 
j  being  given  a  new  lease  of  life  by  dyeing 
and  remodeling. 

There  are  many  good  dyes  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  do  the  work  quickly  and  well,  or 


Garden  Glory 

Roberta  Symmes 


My  garden  is  so  fair  a  place 

— —  —  —  ai.u  wcu,  <ji  With  beauties  of  so  rare  a  grace — 

you  can  make  your  vegetable  dyes  as  did  It  needs  must  be — it  seems  to  me — 
our  great  grandmothers.  The  following  A  sacred  bit  of  sod — 
recipes  were  used  over  a  hundred  years  A"^ 
ago,  and  have  stood  the  test  of  time. 


**& 

Red — Dissolve  alum  in  water  allowing 
;  five  ounces  for  every  pound  of  goods.  Add 
to  the  solution  one-half  pound  of  madder- 
red.  Put  in  material  and  boil  for  half  an 
hour.  Take  it  out,  allow  it  to  air,  then 
boil  half  an  hour  longer. 

Yellow — Boil  the  material  in  water  to 
which  has  been  added  one  quart  of  onion 
skins  and  one  ounce  of  alum.  Continue 
boiling  until  desired  color  is  obtained. 

Green — Boil  the  goods  in  water  con¬ 
taining  equal  parts  of  the  bark  of  hickory 
and  yellow  oak. 


And  every  sunbeam  lingering  there  —  wwmiSa  aucm  aiuaoieu  me 

Each  dew  drop  and  each  blossom  fair  interest  of  the  publishers  of  large  news- 
Tc  hmf  a  nrarpr _  -i  *  <  ,  . 


fourth  short-horn  and  three-fourths 
hyena.  Purchaser  need  not  be  identified. 
I  will  also  throw  in  a  double-barrel  shot 
gun,  which  goes  with  her.  In  May  she 
generally  goes  away  somewhere  for  a 
week  or  two  and  returns  with  a  tall, 
red  calf,  with  long,' wabbly  legs.  Her 
name  is  Rose,  and  I  would  prefer  to  sell 
her  to  a  non-resident.” 

Bill  Nye’s  writings  soon  attracted  the 


Is  but  a  sweetly  answered  prayer — 
Fresh  from  the  hands  of  God! 


Visits  With  the  Editor 


( Continued  from  page  5) 

of  the  office.  The  safe  combination  is 
set  on  the  numbers  33,  66  and  99,  though 
I  do  not  remember  at  this  moment  which 
comes  first,  or  how  many  times  you  re¬ 
volve  the  knob,  or  In  which  direction  you 
should  turn  it  first  to  make  it  operate.*** 
“You  will  find  the  key  under  the  door- 
-  mat,  and  you  had  better  turn  the  cat  out 

brown  Bon  two  quarts  of  rock  moss  at  night  when  you  close  the  office.  If 
and  one-half  ounce  of  alum  in  three  quarts  she  does  not  go  readily,  you  can  make  it 
j  of  water.  Peach  leaves  used  in  the  same  clearer  to  her  mind  by  throwing  the  can- 

j  way  will  color  brown,  or  bark  peeled  from  celJ^g  stamp  at  her.*** 

I  a  butternut  tree  may  be  used  as  a  dye  .“If  Deacon  Hay  ford  does  not  pay  up 
_  Black-Boil  logwood  chips  for  an  hour.  hls.Ib?x-rent,  you  might  as  well  put  his 
I  Tn  him  mnrfc  ^ ,1  „  ,  ,  ,  Ir  ,  mail  in  the  general  delivery,  and  when 

l„f  li  add  one  hatful  Bob  Head  gels  drlmk%  alld  insists  on  a 

I  .  it/'  1 1  " ■  mstfnal  to  be  letter  from  one  of  his  wives  every  day  in 

»o>ed  while  wet  and  boil  until  it  i3  black,  the  week,  you  can  salute  him  through  the 

1  Bark  peeled  from  alders  may  be  used  in  box  delivery  with  an  old  Queen  Anne 

|.  the  same  way.  tomahawk,  which  you  will  find  near  the 

Very  attractive  and  new  designs  may  be  Etruscan  water-pail.” 

|  produced  by  re-dyeing  cretonnes,  figured  Experience  With  a  Cyclone 
lawns,  and  checks,  and  plaids,  using  the  „  ,  ,  ,T 

I  commercial  dyes.  Try  dyeing  a  black  and  ,  Some  years  later  NTyTc  returned  to  live 

I  v  ute  check  red,  dark  green  or  dark  blue,  Sn'seoSiSf  o"  rfiL  h  ’ 

I  thus  securing  red  and  black,  green  and  ,  9,  1884  he  was  badly  m- 

I  black  or  blue  and  black.  These  colors  J 1  "  *  S  which  Struck 

I being  lighter  than  the  black  but  darker  northern  ^sconsm  and  killed  and  injured 

I  than  the  white  will  color  the  white,  but  PtfP  f'11  '  S001LaS  G,  W3S  ?ble’  llC 

I  not  affect  the  black  wr°te  h5  folIowinS  about  the  cyclone : 

.  Faded  cretonnes  or  similar  materials  T/‘If  ^es‘fe  to  state  that  my  position  as 

I  ,  ,  .  .  ,  %  materials  United  States  Cyclomst  tor  this  Tudicial 

I  — - e  r\cd  m  one  ot  the  light  colors  District  is  now  vacant.  I  resigned  on  the 


—  <_>  —  “ 

papers  and  as  a  result  the  publisher  of  the 
New  York  JVorld  offered  him  a  fine  posi¬ 
tion  and  eventually  he  came  to  New  York 
to  live  and  located  his  family  on  Staten 
Island.  Thereafter,  his  writings  appeared 
regularly  in  the  New  York  World  and 


Lovely  Afternoon  Dress 


Pattern  3056  is 

charming  -when  made 
up  in  georgette  crepe 
or  chiffon  in  the  beau- 
j  tiful  new  solid  colors, 
j  Trimmed  with  lace 
'  collar  and  cuffs  the 
right  touch  of  dainti¬ 
ness  is  given.  The 
hip  line  is  kept  snug 
by  means  of  the  wide 
girdle.  The  straight 
flounces  may  be 
e  it  her  gathered  or 
pleated.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18 
years,  36,  38,  40  and 
42  inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  Price  13c. 


between  spells  of  writing  he  and  Riley 
traveled  up  and  down  the  country  lectur¬ 
ing.  During  this  period  Nye  became  very 
popular  and  his  presence  was  in  constant 
demand  at  dinners. 

A  prominent  man  in  New  York  gave  a 
dinner  for  Nye  in  which  the  leading  dish 
was  a  large  pompano,  brought  by  rail  from 
New  Orleans.  Through  some  mistake  the 
ice  gave  out  on  the  journey  and  the  fish 
arrived  in  New  York  in  very  poor  condi¬ 
tion.  The  cook  was  a  stranger  to  the 
Southern  delicacy  and  imagining  it  was 
a  game  fish  in  both  senses  cooked  and 
served  it.  Each  guest  took  one  bite  and 
became  horribly  silent. 

Then  the  host,  who  had  not  tasted  it, 
asked : 

Iiow  do  you  think  that  was  brought 


V  , _T!3ese  Very  attractive  infants’  dresses  come  made  up  in  fine  aualitv  batiste  and 

I  j«m«?f.chredad^d^r.fmpeSdTn%«;aV«K  ' wf  SS'iSt  " Y™  y°“  '**>*  ,hat  »«■»*< 

— r  “tvlce  betwKn  the  gu,t  -<• 


,  ,  - - - - — — 

.  ch  hav<?  faded  in  thc  article,  thus  giv-  9th  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1884. 

j  «ig  an  entirely  new  effect.  For  instance,  “I  have  not  the  necessary  personal  mag- 
I  take  a  faded  chintz,  the  light  blue  back-  netism  to  look  a  cyclone  in  the  eye  and 
h  pound  of  which  is  faded,  while  the  red,  .make  .  quail.  I  am  stern  and  even 


metropolis. 

“Nye  looked  up  very  solemnly  and 
answered:  ‘L  think  you  brought  it  in  a 
hearse !’  ” 


Riley’s  Tribute 

l  “TUI1U  Ul  which  is  iaaea,  wnne  tne  red,  “.yuan.  1  am  stern  and  even  Wo1,  „„„  , 

[black  and  orange  is  still  bright.  After  haughty  in  my  intercourse  with  men,  but  r  '  '  sPace  aecrees  that  we  draw  this 

!  toing  the  faded  background  will  be  light  ^  ,  a  Man,tc>ba  simoon  takes  me  by  1  tle  revie™  of  Bdl  Nye  and  his  fun  to 


!  Eyeing  the  faded  background  will  be  light  ^  ,  a  Marnitoba  simoon  takes  me  by  llttle  revie'y  of  Bil1  Nye  and  his  fun  to 
|  blue,  while  the  effect  of  the  blue  on  the  the  brow  °I  my  Pantaloons  and  throws  an  end-  En fortunately,  he  died  in  1896, 

i  t.  1  ^  TT1  n  QPrACO  T  AumeUirw  T> - _  t  t  r  O  S'  .  1  • 


,  _  _  _ _  Vfxx  Li  J.  rys  dUU  UJIUVVb  . . .  ’  ill  Auyu, 

t  blue  on  the  red  gives  purple  and  gives  the  S®  township  28,  Range  18,  .West  a  comparatively  young  man,  only  forty-six 

go  a  soft  grayish^tint.  New^and  m-  .^1-  1'°*  ^5  He  tvas  tinfor.unalo  in  meet- 


orange  a  soft  grayish  tint  New  and  in  ^riI‘cipai  Meridian,  i  lose  my  years  old.  He  was  unfortunate  in  meet- 

-esW  designs  Sy  be  £ to ^  wayi  a"d  ^  a',Xi““S  »  -Udents  in  his  Hfe  and 

It  is  often  possible  to  soften  and  One  of  thc  things- that  like  about  Nve  !'A  1™,'  of!  "A  T  C.°"d'  *fter  hc 

barnionize  crude  color  schemes  by  dyeing  is  that  he  never  lost  his'love  ¥ thi^s  of  g0ne)  Rlley>  HiS  d°SeSt  wrote: 

N  Wh°le  material  m  a  weak  dye  of  gray  the  farm.  During  most  of  his  life  he  The  saddest  silence  falls  when  Laughter  lays 

sand  color.  It  is  always  best  to  try  managed  to  maintain  a  cow  Evervone  ]!P>  and  falteringly  breaks 

»  sample  first,  in  order  to  determine  the  who  has  had  any  experience' in  handling  A 

wer  secured,  and  the  depth  of  color  dc-  cows  will  appreciate  Nye’s  advertisement  At.wane  o{  drearest  winter’s  bleakest  days, 

sired.— Mrs.  C.  L.  P.,  Canada.  offering  a  cow  for  sale  •  ri  troubieihush’  in- which  a!I  h°Pe  ^sakes 

’  ,,X  ■  ...  .  Sale2  and  th.e  yearning  restrained  vision  aches 

f  Owing  to  ill  health  I  will  sell  at  my  ™  ™  ^ears  that  drown  ev’n  heaven  from  our 

Door  Step  Porch  Mats  rrffitnce  in,  thi,s  tow"shii>.  <=ne  crushed  su*  s„ch  „„rin,,ntI 

]\j  }  woman  need  go  without  a  good  fasPDerry ^ colored  cow  aged  6  years.  She  °  pnnee  of  halest  humor,  wit  and  cheert 
^  -  -  ,,  .  1S  a  S'ood  milkster,  and  is  not  afraid  of  ,?uld  Tou  sPeak.yet  again,  I  doubt  not  we 


woman  need  go  Without  a  good  voio  eu  unv  ageu  O  years,  bne  ^  prince  ot  halest  humor,  wit  and  cheert 

‘  ^  sunnlv  now  turn  ixrsof  i  .  1S  a  milkster,  and  is  not  afraid  of  o,  V?u,d  ?ou  speak  yet  a8ain>  1  doubt  not  w 

%ill  ,i • y  °  t  '°  best  ones  that  cars— or  anything  else  She  is  a  cow  of  STi!  d  catuh  your  V0ice’  s<-tiU  blithely  eloquent 

Wld  outlive  a  nerson  and  nnv  hard  Iicao-o  _ _ ”  _  ,  .  S  a  -9°W.  Above  all  murmurings  of  sorrow  here. 


Fels-Naptha  com¬ 
bines  good  soap  and 
plenty  of  dirt-loos- 
ening  naptha. 
Extra  help  that 
makes  clothes  safely 
clean  more  quickly, 
and  saves  your 
strength! 


Ctiticura 

Loveliness 
A  Clear 


Healthy  Skin 


Insured  by  Every-day 
Use  of  Cuticura  Soap 


ne  Hrlvirtirrr  Hotel 


48th  Street — West  of  Broadway 

Times  Square’s  Finest  Hotel 


Within  convenient  walking  distance  to 
important  business  centres  and 
Theatres,  Ideal  Transit 
Facilities 


450  ROOMS  and  450  BATHS 


Every  room  an  Outside  Room  with  two 
large  windows 


Large  Single  Rooms  $>1.00  per 

Size  116  x20  _  day 

For  two,  $5.00  With  Twin  Beds,  $6.00 
Large  Double  Rooms  $£.00  per 

Twin  Beds,  Bath _ u  day 

SPECIAL  WEEKLY  RATES 


Furnished  or 
Unfurnished 


I 


Suites  with  serving  pantry 
$95  to  $150  per  month 


UtoRRESTAURANT 


Cuisine 


Illustrated  booklet  free  on  request 


|  Curtis  A.  Hale,  Managing  Director 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

RemovesDandruff-StopsHaiiFallinp 

Restores  Color  and 
Beauty  to  Gray  and  Faded  Hair 

60o.  and  $1.00  at  Drusjp-ists. 
Hisoox  Chern.  Whs.  Fatchogue.  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 


E.  R.  EASTMAN 


Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 


American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 


u 
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I  WENT  back  to  the  barrack-room. 

Bolidar  was  deep  in  conclave  with 
Schwartz,  Brandt,  Haff,  Vogue,  Delarey, 
and  one  or  two  others,  round  Schwartz  s 

bed.  f 

i  pretended  to  go  to  my  paquetage  tor 
something,  and  then  retired  and  reported 
to  Michael. 

“That’s  all  right  then,”  he  said.  What¬ 
ever  the  fools  fix  up  for  tonight  will  be 
reported  to  Lejaune  tonight,  and  he  will 

know  what  to  do.  _ 

“We’ll  have  a  word  with  Bolidar  though, 
by  and  by,”  he  added.  “Nothing  like 
knowing  what’s  going  to  happen.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  we  returned  to  the 
reeking,  stifling  room.  Most  of  the  men 
were  lying  on  their  cots.  Bolidar  was 
sitting  on  a  bench,  polishing  his  bayonet. 

“Will  you  polish  mine  too?”  I  said  go¬ 
ing  over  to  him.  “Follow  me  out,  I 
whispered,  as  I  gave  him  my  bayonet. 

Ten  minutes  or  so  later,  Bolidar  came 

out. 

“Well?”  I  asked. 

“Lejaune  does  not  believe  a  word  about 
the  diamond  not  being  here,”  he  said,  “and 
the  mutineers  are  going  to  shoot  him  and 
all  the  non-coms,  on  morning  parade  to¬ 
morrow  instead  of  at  night.  They  think 
he  will  be  expecting  it  at  night,  as  some 
informer  must  have  told  him  that  is  the 
plan....  He’ll  be  off  his  guard. ..  .They 
are  going  to  kill  Dupre  and  Boldini  sim¬ 
ultaneously  with  Lejaune. . .  .If  your  party 
is  a  big  one  they  are  going  to  leave  you 
alone,  if  you  leave  them  alone.  They  will 
load  themselves  up  with  water,  wine,  food, 
and  ammunition,  and  march  out  at  sunset. 

“Blanc,  who  has  been  a  sailor,  is  going 
to  lead  them  straight  over  the  desert  to  Mo¬ 
rocco,  by  Lejaune’ s  compass ....  Schwartz 
is  to  be  Captain;  Brandt  and  Halt, 
Lieutenants ;  Delarey  and  Vogue,  Ser¬ 
geants;  and  dock  and  Hartz,  Corporals 

....  .There  will  be  twenty  privates - 

“They  are  going  to  court  martial  Guan- 
taio,  and  if  he  is  found  guilty  they  are 
going  to  hang  him.... I  know  enough  to 
get  him  hung,  the  dirty  traitor.... 

“And  you?”  I  asked. 

“I  am  to  shoot  Lejaune,”  he  replied, 
“to  prove  my  sincerity  and  good  faith. 
If  I  don’t,  I  am  to  be  shot  myself.... 
Guantaio  has  been  maligning  me  to 

Schwartz.”  .  . 

“Have  you  told  Lejaune  this  ?  1  asked 

this  astonishing  creature.  „ 

“I  am  just  going  to  do  so  now,  he  re¬ 
plied,  and  I  gasped. 

“And  I  suppose  he’ll  arrest  them  to¬ 
night?”  I  asked. 

“Probably.  If  he  believes  me,  was  the 
interesting  answer. 

“What  if  he  doesn’t?”  I  enquired,  and, 
at  that,  the  wretch  had  another  “nerve- 
storm”  or  hysterical  fit  of  trembling,  with 
demented  gesticulations  and  mutterings. 

“What  shall  I  do?  What  shall  I  do. 
he  kept  on.  “What  will  become  of  me? 
God  help  me!  Help  me!  Help  me! 

“Look  here,”  said  I.  “You  tell  me  and 
my  brother  everything — the  absolute  truth, 
mind— and  we’ll  save  you  all  right,  pro¬ 
vided  you  do  nothing  against^  us.  No 
covering  with  your  rifle,  mind ! 

He  clutched  my  hand  in  his  hot  shak¬ 
ing  fists. 

“You  stand  in  honestly  with  our  J™rtV 
and  you’ll  be  safe,”  I  went  on...  Well 
prevent  the  mutiny,  and  nobody  willjie 
killed.  Neither  you  nor  anybody  else. 

I  hoped  I  spoke  the  truth.  Perhaps  if 
-I  now  told  Schwartz  that  I  knew  about 
the  new  morning  scheme,  and  assured  him 
that  Lejaune  knew  it  too,  he’d  own  him¬ 
self  defeated  and  give  it  all  up.  On  the 
other  hand,  lie  might  run  amuck  yelling 
to  his  gang  to  follow  him  Lejaune  s 
perar ranged  plans  would  probably  settle 
their  business  promptly.  Would  Lejaune 
then  go  and  shoot  whomsoever  else  he 
thought  might  be  better  dead? 

Bolidar  slunk  off,  and  I  went  back  to 
the  barrack-room. 

Taking  my  Arabic  copy  of  the  Qian 
from  the  shelf  above  my  bed,  I  winked 
at  Michael,  and  opening  the  book,  seated 
myself  beside  him,  and  began  to  read  m 


Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


same  monotone,  as  though  still  reading, 
and  said  in  Arabic : 

“Tomorrow.  Morning.  They  will  kill. 
One  now  goes  to  give  information,”  and 
then  went  on  with  the  next  verse.  I  then 
gave  the  book  to  Michael,  who  followed 
the  same  plan.  Soon  I  heard  between 
actual  verses : 

“We  have  warned  them.  Say  nothing. 
He  will  strike  tonight.  Do  not  sleep.  I 
will  tell  our  friends,”  and  then  another 
verse  of  wisdom  of  the  Prophet,  before 
closing  the  book. 

Soon  after  this,  Bolidar  entered  the  room 
and  began  to  undress. 

“What  about  my  bayonet,  you,  Bolidar^” 
I  called  across  to  him. 

“Oh — half  a  minute,  Smith,”  he  replied, 
and  began  polishing  it. 

A  little  later  he  brought  it  over,  and 
as  he  bent  over  my  bed  to  hang  the  wea- 


Of  course,  if  he  felt  that  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  “diamond”  no  reliance  could 
be  placed  on  either  of  those  two  col¬ 
leagues,  and  if,  as  a  shrewd  and  experi¬ 
enced  judge  of  men,  he  estimated  Bolidar 
and  Guantaio  at  their  true  worth,  or 
worthlessness — perhaps  it  was  quite  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  act  at  all.  If  prac¬ 
tically  every  one  in  the  garrison  belonged 
to  one  of  two  parties — the  “honest” 
mutineers  determined  to  desert,  or  the 
rascally  thieves  determined  to  steal  the 
great  jewrel  and  get  away  with  it — what 
could  the  man  do? 

Was  he  hoping  to  use  the  thieves  lo 
fight  the  mutineers  and  to  deal  with  the 
surviving  party  himself?  Hardly  that,  for 
the  mutineers  greatly  outnumbered  the 
thieves. 


On  the  other  hand,  could  he  dot  quite 
easily  secure  the  arms  of  the  mutineers, 
and  arrest  the  men  in  their  beds  by  era- 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais— a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Be  u- 

jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart  ^ho  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  l®.arn*  J-gdy  . eft 

that  the  Blue  Water  is  mjssing  and  that  Beau  Geste  and  his  two  bi others  have 

Brandon  each  of  wh0m  has  confessed  *°  the  Vjfd*  Buddy  too  '/Uner? 

Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  a^  not  so  7riend®y.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  ^.suc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  w  i  e  9  y> 

HanThtngsBrapfdiy9got°fromtbId  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  Michael  and  John  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  murder.  S  They  learn  that  Lajeune  is  planning  to  kill  them  in  the  mutiny  and  steal 
the  Jewel  he  believes  they  have.  Bolidar  also  tells  them  that  Lajeune  knows  all  about 
the  mutiny  and  intends  to  strike  the  night  before  the  mutiny  occurs. 


pon  on  its  hook,  whispered : 

“I  have  not  told  him. ..  .Tomorrow,” 
and  went  back  to  his  place. 

Under  cover  of  the  “Lights  out”  bugle, 

I  repeated  this  to  Michael. 

“That’s  all  right  then,”  he  said.  “We 
shall  have  a  quiet  night.” 

And  then  perfect  silence  descended  on 
the  room  as  usual. 

*  *  * 

It  was  an  unpleasant  night  for  me,  never¬ 
theless,  for  I  by  no  means  shared 
Michael’s  faith  in  its  quiet. 

What  more  likely,  I  thought,  than  that 
Lejaune  should  choose  tonight  for  his 
anticipatory  counter-stroke?  He  must 
have  an  iron  nerve  or  very  great  faith 
in  his  spies,  otherwise  he  could  hardly 
continue  thus  to  sit  on  the  powder-barrel 
when  the  fuse  was  alight. 

Or  had  he  other  and  surer  sources  of 
information,  than  the  tales  of  Bolidar,  and 
Guantaio’s  reports  to  Boldini?  Was  one 
of  Schwartz’s  most  trusted  lieutenants 
merely  Lejaune’s  agent  provocateur  ? 

Could  Schwartz  himself  be  Lejaunc’s 
jackal?  No,  that  was  nonsense,  and  this 
horrible  atmosphere  of  treachery  and  sus¬ 
picion  was  poisoning  my  mind.  Wheieas 
Lejaune  himself  was  wholly  evil  and  was 
probably  after  Michael’s  fabulous  jewel— 
patiently  and  remorselessly  creeping  to¬ 
wards  it  along  a  path  that  led  through 
quagmires  of  treachery  and  rivers  of 
blood— Schwartz  was  a  comparatively 
honest  and  honourable  brute,  madly  thirst¬ 
ing  for  vengeance  upon  a  savage  beast- 
tamer  who  had  driven  him  to  utter  des¬ 
peration  by  injustice  and  savage  cruelty. 
And,  save  for  Bolidar  and  Guantaio,  his 
followers  were  like  him,  brave  men  of 
average  character,  lie-humanised  by  an  in¬ 
human  system  and  the  more  inhuman 
monster  who  applied  it. 

And  why  did  not  the  monster  strike? 
For  what  was  he  waiting,  when  every 
hour  increased  his  danger?  Surely  it  could 
not  be  merely  tjie  love  of  the  fearless 
man  for  prolonging  a  terribly  menacing 
and  precarious  situation? 

Could  it  be  that,  before  taking  action, 
he  really  wished  to  know  absolutely  for 
certain  what  Michael  and  I  were  going  to 


do  when  the  mutineers  rose? 


ploying  the  thieves?  He  could — but  what 
then?  The  thieves  would  murder  him  and 
escape  with  the  jewel— probably  releasing 
the  mutineers  and  organising  them  as  the 
“diamond's”  unsuspecting  escort  to  Mo¬ 
rocco.  And  each  man  of  the  thief-party 
(Boldini,  Guantaio,  Colonna,  Gotto,  and 
quite  probably  Vogue  and  Dupre)  would 
hope  that  by  good  luck— or  more  likely 
by  good  management — he  would  be  sole 
survivor  of  the  thief-party. 

I  tried  to  put  myself  in  Lejaune’s  place. 
What  should  I  do  if  I  were  he,  in  such 
circumstances?  If  I  wished  first  to  save 
my  life,  and  secondly  to  secure  a  gem  of 
great  price  which  I  believed  to  be  repos¬ 
ing  in  the  pouch  of  one  of  the  two  or  three 
men  upon  whom  I  could  depend  in  time  of 
trouble? 

And  I  found  it  easier  to  ask  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  to  answer  it,  since  one  party 
wanted  my  life  and  the  other  party  wanted 
the  jewel. 

Having  tried  to  put  myself  in  Lejaune  s 
place,  I  began  to  understand  his  delay  in 
acting.  He  did  nothing  because  he  could 
do  nothing. 

I  almost  began  to  pity  the  man  as  I 
realised  his  position.  He  had  not  a  soul 
to  turn  to  in  his  loneliness  and  danger. 
Well — he  was  now  reaping  the  reward 
of  his  consistent  brutality  to  all  who  were 
his  subordinates,  as  well  as  of  his  beastly 
avarice. 

I  tossed  and  turned  in  my  hot  and  un¬ 
comfortable  bed  as  the  problem  tossed  and 
turned  in  my  hot  uncomfortable  brain , 
and  my  attempt  to  decide  what  I  should 
do  in  Lejaune’s  place  ended  in  my  decid¬ 
ing  that  I  simply  did  not  know  what  I 
could  do. 

It  almost  seemed  best  for  Lejaune  to 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  “honest” 
mutineers,  arrest  the  thief-party,  and  then 
appeal  to  the  others  with  promises  of 
amendment  in  his  conduct  and  reform  of 
their  condition. ..  .But  arrest  the  thieves 
for  what?.... And  suppose  the  mutineers 
laughed  at  the  promised  amelioration  of 
their  lot? 

It  was  a  hopeless  impasse .  I  gave  it 

up  and  turned  once  more  on  to  my  other 
side.  This  brought  my  face  toward  the 
in  the  doorwav.  stood — 
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There  stood  Lejaune — looking  from  bed 
to  bed.  He  was  quite  alone  and  he  held 
a  revolver  in  his  hand. ..  .Whom  was  he 
going  to  shoot?  . 

Was  this  the  beginning  of  the  end? 
Without  thinking,  I  raised  myself  on  my 
elbow. 

He  saw  me  at  once,  and,  first  placing 
a  finger  to  his  lips,  beckoned  to  me. 

I  stared  in  amazement. 

Frowning  savagely,  he  beckoned  again, 
with  a  swift  and  imperious  movement  of 
his  arm. 

What  was  the  idea?  Was  he  going  to 
murder  me  outside?  Or  was  he  going  to 
tell  me  to  fetch  Michael  out  ?  In  that 
case,  had  I  better  refuse  or  just  spring 
on  him,  get  the  revolver,  and....  and 
what?  Neither  murder  nor  mutiny  was 
going  to  improve  our  precarious  position. 

As  these  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
mind,  I  seized  my  trousers  and  tunic, 
struggled  into  them,  and  tiptoed  to  the 
door. 

“Follow  me,”  said  Lejaune,  and  led  the 
way  to  his  quarters. 

Closing  the  door  of  his  bare,  comfort¬ 
less  little  room,  and  seating  himself  at  the 
table,  Lejaune  stared  at  me  in  silence,  his 
hot  arrogant  eyes  glaring  beneath  heavy 
eyebrows  contracted  in  a  fierce  evil- 
tempered  frown. 

“Do  you  and  your  miserable  brother 
want  to  live?”  he  suddenly  growled, 
“Answer  me,  you  dog.” 

“On  the  whole,  I  think  so,  mon  Adjut¬ 
ant”  I  replied,  trying  to  strike  a  note  be¬ 
tween  defiant  imprudence  and  cringing 
servility. 

“Oh, — on  the  whole,  you  do,  do  your” 
sneered  Lejaune,  and  again  stared  in 
silence.  “Well — if  you  do,  you  d  better 
listen  carefully  to  what  I  say,  for  only 
I  can  save  you.  D’you  understand? 
Answer  me,  you  swine.” 

“Yes,  mon  Adjutant,”  I  replied. 

“See  here  then,  you  infection,”  he  went 
on,  “there's  talk  among  those  dogs,  of  a 
jewel.  A  diamond  your  gang  of  jewel- 
thieves  got  away  with,  in  London.  Also 
there  is  a  plot  among  them  to  murder 
you  both  -and  steal  it,  and  desert  with  it.” 

“Is  that  so,  mon  Adjutant?”  said  I,  as 
he  stopped. 

“Don’t  you  answer  me!  God  smite  you, 
you  unspeakable  corruption!”  he  roared. 
“Yes,  it  is  so,”  he  went  on,  mimicking  me 
savagely,  “and  I  know  all  about  it,  as  I 
know  everything  else  that  is  done,  and 
said,  and  thought  too — thought,  I  sav¬ 
in  this  place.  .  .  .Now  I  don  t  care  a  ctuse 
what  you  stole,  and  I  don’t  care  a  curse 
what  becomes  of  you  and  that  anointed 
thief,  your  brother ;  but  I  won  t  have  plots 
and  plans  of  murder  in  any  force  under 
my  command.  Understand  that !  D’you  hear 
me,  scared  animal  ?  Answer  me. 

“I  hear  you,  mon  Adjutant,  I  admitted. 

“Very  well,  then,”  he  growled.  “I  am 
going  to  teach  these  scared  curs  to  attend 
to  their  duty  and  leave  diamonds  and  plots 
alone.  By  God,  I  am!  To  that  end. 
am  going  to  detail  you  and  your  brother 
and  a  few  more — say.  Legionnaires  M. 
Andre,  Cordier,  and  Maris,  as  a  Coi- 
poral’s  guard  to  arrest  the  ringleaders 
among  those  impudent  swine.  And  I  nl) 
self  am  going  to  attend  to  the  business. 
You’ll  act  at  my  personal  orders,  under 
my  personal  command,  and  you  11  shoo 
down  any  man  whom  I  tell  you  to  shoot 
as  mutineer ing  mad  dogs  should  be  ski. 
D’you  bear  me,  you  fish-faced,  cod-eye  , 
bug-eating,  dumb  fool !  Answer  me  . 

“I  hear  you,  mon  Adjutant  ”  I  replied. 

“Very  well.  Tomorrow  morning,  YoU 
and  your  brother  and  the  others  will  have 
duties  assigned  you.  You  11  be  given  am 
munition.  You  or  your  brother  oi  "  • 

will  be  put  over  the  magazine,  and  u1 
shoot  anyone,  except  myself,  who  ap¬ 
proaches  it.  Anyone,  you  understand, 
whether  non-commissioned  ofhcei 
legionnaire . . . .  I’ll  teach  the  swine  >. 

God,  I’ll  teach  them! - Now  then..-- 

was  your  brother  I  wanted,  but  you  1«1 
pened  to  be  awake  and  I  saw  no  point 
entering  that  cage  of  treacherous  _>>  ‘ 

and  tell  your  brother  what  I 

I  have  that  diamond 


- 


-sro 


said,  and  as  soon  as 
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DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur¬ 
al  heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIES — Puppies,  open  and  bred 
females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


HEALTHY  SABLE  and  White  Collie  puppies, 
Males  $8,  Females  $5.  FRED  GOODFELLOW, 
Gilboa,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  FOR  CRITICAL  BUYERS,  An- 
conas  $13.00,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  $12.00, 
Barred  Rocks,  Reds  $14.00,  White  Wyandottes, 
White  Rocks  $16.00.  lc  per  chick  extra,  less 
H)0.  Circulars.  E.  S.  WILLSON,  Churubusco, 


W  HITE  LEGHORN,  4  to  6  week  chicks,  8  to 
12  week  pullets  on  free  range,  Certified  &  Pedi¬ 
greed  O.  A.  C.  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FREE  DOG  BOOK.  Polk  Miller’s  famous  dog 
book  on  diseases  of  dogs.  Instructions  on  feed¬ 
ing,  care  and  breeding  with  symptom  chart.  48 
pages.  Illustrated.  Write  for  free  copy.  POLK 
MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.,  1021  W.  Broad 
St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FOR  SALE- — Strictly  purebred,  large_J,ype,  old 
time,  spotted  fox  hounds  and  coon  hounds.  Have 
superior  noses,  grand  voices  and  will  run  any 
game.  Puppies,  males  $15.00;  females  $10.00. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  THOS.  BRODERICK, 
Moravia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE;  BLACK  and  Tan  Foxhound  pup¬ 
pies,  $10.00  each.  MOHAWK  VALLEY  KEN¬ 
NELS,  C.  C.  Lull,  Prop.,  St.  Johnsville,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


2  REGISTERED  JERSEY  Bull  Calves,  1  and, 
2  months  old,  $35.00;  also  Theone  of  Briglitside, 
4  vrs.  old,  $100.00.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON, 
Atwater,  N.  Y. 


Goats 


PAIR  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  for  quick 
sale,  4  months,  $27.  CHESTER  ARTUR, 
Niobe,  N.  Y. 


WORLD’S  BEST  TOGGENBURGS  &  Nu¬ 
bians,  registered.  Big  purebred,  milking  $75; 
Heavy  Grades  $55;  Kids  $15.  GOLDSBOR- 
OUGH’S  GOATERY,  Mohnton,  Pa. 


Swine 


FOR  SALE — Reg.  Duroc  Jersey  pigs,  6 
weeks  old,  both  sex.  Write  for  prices  and  breed¬ 
ing.  CLIFFORD  M.  BUCK,  Skyvue  Farm, 
Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 


EGGS— POULTRY 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


„  CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Cut  Prices.  Illustrated 
Booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  quality.  June  prices — 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns.  10  cents;  Giants  15 
cents.  CULLENS  HATCHERY,  Elkview,  Pa. 


WYCKOFF’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  chicks 
He  each.  Also  eight  week  old  pullets.  M.  W. 
DEMICK,  Hammond,  N.  Y. 


ROSE  COMB  Brown  Leghorns — Best  laying 
strain.  Chicks  $16  to  $20  per  100.  J. '  M 
CHASE,  Box  40,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

C PUCKS — Barron,  White*  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs.  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

BISHOPS  ENGLISH  WHITE  Leghorn 
Chicks  9c,  for  immediate  shipment.  We  import 
direct  from  England.  Catalogue  free.  BISHOPS 
POULTRY  FARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


FERRIS  STRAIN  White  Leghorn  chicks. 
Leaders  in  egg  production  and  show  winners. 
May  Pricesr  100 — $11.00:  500— $52.50;  1000 — 
$100.00.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Rich¬ 
field,  Pa. 


CHICKS,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 
$7.00.  From  our  free  range 
guaranteed.  Special  prices  on 
MEADOW  VIEW  POULTRY 
Alisterville,  Pa. 


$8.00;  Mixed 
flock.  100% 
large  lots. 
FARM,  Me- 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  June.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records,  $10.00  per  100; 
12  weeks  old  pullets  $1.25.  Winter  laving, 
barred  to  the  skin.  Ringlet  Rocks  $13.00.  Reds 
$13.00.  White  Wyandottes  $14.00.  Catalogue. 
Breeders  since  1896.  SHADYLAWN  POULTRY 
FARM,  Hughesville,  Penna. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8—100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$10—100;  White  Rocks  $13—100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
f-,e,e-  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister- 
ville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


(13)  595 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  ac¬ 
credited;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1: 
25 — $4.00;  50 — $7.75;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c; 
1000  up  13c;  circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
IJartland,  Vt. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $12 
per  100;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas,  Mtnorcas,  $14 
per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons,  $16  per  100. 
Left-overs,  $10  per  100.  Lover  prices  in  larger 
quantities.  Twelve  varieties.  Thousands  hatching 
daily  with  plenty  on  hand  for  sale.  Custom 
hatching.  Send  for  folder.  SCHOENBORN’S 
HATCHERY,  3 35  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 
Phone  1604  or  337. 

JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 
Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 

LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Toms  $10  each; 
Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 

DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 
25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
2ord  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factory villc.  Pa. 

PUREBRED  BOURBON  RED  Turkeys  with 
white  tails.  Eggs  $5—13.  MRS.  VOY'LE  MOT- 
LEY,  Chatham,  Va. 

POULTRY— DUCK— TURKEY 
EGGS 

TEN  BOURBON  Red  Turkey  Eggs  $3.00; 
Fifteen  Black  Giant  hen  eggs  $1.75.  GEO.  LEH¬ 
MAN,  Amaranth,  Penna. 

EGGS  75c,  10 — $6.  (Infertiles  replaced)  From 
exceptionally  fine  Mammoth  Bronze  Turkeys. 
Hardy,  vigorous,  free  range  stock  with  massive 
frames  and  finest  markings.  MAPLE  DRIVE 
FARM,  Dansville,  New  York. 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Clipping  Machines 

CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
“Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 

CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Corn  Harvesters 

RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

Milking  Machines 

ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  1 1  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

TWO  PINE  TREE  Surge  Units  $50  each; 
with  pump  engine  and  pipe  $180.  H.  VAN 
KUREN,  Rummerfield,  Pa. 

Silos 

NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
W’HIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Lacey  vilie,  Penna. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY, 
Pres.,  Meadville,  Pa. 


,  —  —  *  — uicu,  some  witu  and 

some  without  experience,  who  want  larm  work 
It  you  neea  a  good,  steady  man,  write  tor  an 
order  plank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 

™E  JEWISH  AGK1CUL- 

V  ‘  Box  A,  301  E.  14th 

St.,  New  York  City. 


1 3'^  WANTS  JOB:  Poultry  farm,  chance  to 
aoo11’  ia«  S°od  home.  Some  experience.  BOX 
4 — ,  e[o  American  Agriculturist. 

REAL  ESTATE 


so  ACRES,  Near  School,  Church,  store.  Ma¬ 
cadam,  concrete  roads,  leading  to  3  large  vil- 
lages.  Easy  driving  distances  to  Binghamton, 
Johnson  City,  Endicott,  Public  Markets.  Good 
7-room  house  bath,  toilet,  hot  and  cold  water, 
turnace,  telephone,  fair  basement  barn,  2  hen 
houses,  7  cows,  team,  60  hens,  farm  tools,  furni¬ 
ture-  included.  Price  $3500,  $1500  down  pay¬ 
ment  GUY  FISH,  72  Court  St.,  Binghamton, 


EQUIPPED  FARM-77  acres,  12  i„  wood. 

8  registered  Guernseys,  3  horses,  poultry  equip- 
merit  for  1400  chickens,  electricity,  fine  build* 

n'£?. _ ™lt}l  all  modern  improvements.  Write 

I ERRY  FARM  AGENCY,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y» 


LIVESTOCK 

Advertising 


reaches  a  larger  number 
of  prospective  pur¬ 
chasers  when  inserted 
in  the  Classified  Sec¬ 
tion  of 


AMERICAN 

AGRICULTURIST 


2S  ACRE  POULTRY-DAIRY  farm.  Lilmrtv 
Highway.  Write  for  particulars.  Bargain.  Ad 
will  ^appear  once.  M.  J.  TAYLOR,  Friendship, 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 

with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  per  ihous- 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Lacey vilie,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ' 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  do*- 
en  size  with  fiats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates,  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  you.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A,  89  Water- 
bury  St  .  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  5c  for  feed,  bran  and 
middling  bags.  We  pay  the  freight.  References 
Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester.  OWASCO  BAG  CO.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


CYANOGAS,  Calcium  Cyanide,  5  lb. — $2;  25 
lbs. — $6.  Kills  woodchucks,  etc.  CLIFFORD 
JOHNSON,  Dover,  New  Jersey. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS— 35  to  40  ft.,  27c 
ft-  Freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  lnterlakd!? 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  —  —  To  Repair  Paper  Roof 


IF  ALL  FARM  PROBLEMS 
WERE  AS  EASY  AS  THAT  OF 


lEMUNIS  AN  @10 


NOBODY’O  EVER  THINK  OF  AtKIN* 
_ THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR  HELP  I 

[WHAD'YA,  THINK  O' 


[THIS  HERE  FARM 
RELSEE  BIU-.ECK  ? 


'S  ALL  RIGHT  ONLY  THEY 
OTTABE  ACLAUSE  IN  IT 
SATIN  'AT  ALL  6APER 
WHATS  NOW  WASTED  ON 
"CONG&ESHLNAL  records 
S  HOULD  80  HANDED OYER 
to  farmers  fer  mendin' 
PAPER  ROOFS  L= 


—  By  Ray  Inman 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


KOTEHEADS,  125  White  Envelopes. 
Printed  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing 

free.  SUN  CO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


N.  V.  ______ -  - r 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL— Snip  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 

prices;  we  furnish  bank  „reference^ Jots^held 


sepa^a'tt  ^ben  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  1  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER.  Lebanon.  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  live 

rounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chewing, 
$1.00  FARMERS’  CLUB,  160,  Hazel,  Ken¬ 
tucky.  


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Miscellaneous 


GENUINE  GARDEN  BARGAIN.  Fifty, 
choice  Washington  Asparagus  plants  and  six 
roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  -labeled. 
All  for  only  one  dollar  postpaid.  Six  orders 
for  five  dollars.  Order  now  Tell  your  neigh¬ 
bors.  Circular  free.  A.  B.  KAIKAM1L1, 
Macedon,  N.  Y.  


BEAUTIFY  HOME  &  GARDEN — 10  Beauti¬ 
ful  Dahlias,  $1.00  8  Lovely  Delphinium  plants 

$1  00  3  Beautiful  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Bushes 

IlioO.  7  Hardy  Phlox  $1.00.  3  Mixed  Peonies 
$1  00.  8  Mixed  Iris  $$1.00.  30  Assorted  Glad¬ 

iolus  Bulbs  $1.00.  8  Lovely  Geraniums  (started 
rd-intO  $1  00  8  Hardy  Chrysanthemums  $1  00. 

KEENEY’S  BLUE  SPRUCE  NURSERIES, 
Monongahela,  Pa.  


SEED  BEANS,  Wells  Red  Kidney  certified 
by  New  York  Seed  Improvement  Assn.  MUX  IP- 
ZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y.  


Plants 


CABBAGE  PLANTS— All  leading  varieties, 
300— 75c;  500— $1.25;  1000— $2.00,  postpaid; 
$1.00  thousand,  charges  ■  collect.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  J.  H.  SCOTT.  Franklin,  \  a. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RABI,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion  Beet  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato— $2.00  P«“r  1°00- 
Pepper— $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower— $3.50  per 
1000  Egg  Plant— $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa.  


FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS,  all 
leading  varieties,  500 — $1.25,  1000  $2.00,  pre- 

■nTid'  10  000  expressed  $10.00.  Sweet  potato 
fomato  prices  "free.  MAPLE  GROVE  FARMS, 
Franklin,  Va.  


MILLIONS  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE 
Plants — Copenhagen,  Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Flatdutcli,  Succession,  300 — $1.00;  500— $l.^a, 

1000 — $2.00;  Postpaid.  10,000 — $12.50,  Express. 
Tomato  plants — Stone.  Baltimore,  Matchless, 
same  price.  Sweet  Potato  Plants— Nancy  Hall, 
Porto  Rico,  SO— $2.00;  1000— $3.50  postpaid. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  IDEAL  PLANT  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


The  Iroquois  Confederacy 


( Continued 

nearly  correct.  The  life  of  the  Indian 
did  not  conduce  to  multiplication  of 
numbers.  Their  birth  rate  is  said  to 
have  been  low  and  as  among  all  primi¬ 
tive  people  the  death  rate  in  infancy 
was  very  high  and  constant  inter-tribal 
•wars  seem  in  many  cases  to  have  been 
the  regular  order  of  existence.  So 
while  they  had  roamed  our  country  for 
unnumbered  centuries,  they  remained  a 
scattered  and  feeble  race. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  first 
white  men  came  to  our  state  they 
found  that  the  region  stretching  from 
Schenectady  to  the  Genesee  river,  south 
to  the  vicinity  of  Owego  almost  on  the 
Pennsylvania  line  and  north  to  the 
Saint  Lawrence  and  into  Canada — the 
very  heart  of  our  state — was  occupied 
by  five  powerful  associated  tribes  who 
in  language  and  culture  were  distinct 
from  and  far  superior  to  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  These  were  the  people  to  whom 
the  French  gave  the  name  of  Iroquois. 
The  Dutch  and  English  called  them  the 
Five  Nations  while  they  in  their  own 
tongue  called  themselves  the  Ho-de-no- 
sau-nee-ga  literally  The  People  of  the 
Long  House. 

Among  students  of  Indian  life  it 
seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  this 
group,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  which 
held  Central  New  York  represented  the 
highest  development  of  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  ever  attained  on  this  continent, 
Mexico  and  Peru  alone  excepted. 


from  page  i) 
wandering  Nomads  as  were  so  many 
tribes.  They  built  permanent  villages  and 
set  apple  and  peach  orchards  and  tilled  the 
soils  on  a  considerable  scale  with  no  small 
degree  of  industry  and  skill.  Of  course 
neither  the  apple  nor  the  peach  were  native 
to  America  but  the  first  colonists  brought 
them  and  the  Indians  were  quick  to  see 
their  advantages  and  carried  their  seeds 
far  back  into  the  wilderness  a  hundred 
years  ahead  of  the  White  Man’s  coining. 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  western 
New  York  had  old  apple  orchards  of  In¬ 
dian  planting  and  a  few  years  ago  (and 
I  hope  still)  there  were  standing  near  the 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  very  ancient 
apple  trees  which  were  relics  of  these  first 
horticulturists.  Sullivan’s  Army  during 
the  famous  raid  of  1779  found  corn  fields 
so  extensive  that  on  one  occasion  they 
halted  for  three  days  while  they  destroyed 
corn  fields  and  girdled  apple  trees.  In¬ 
deed  he  estimates  that  during  this  expedi¬ 
tion  they  destroyed  not  less  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  bushels  of  corn.  It  was  a 
march  that  in  its  methods  and  its  savagery 
was  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  the  Indian 
was  capable  and  it  dealt  a  blow  which 
shattered  both  the  material  resources  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Confederacy 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Transplanted  Gold¬ 
en  Acre  Cabbage;  Big  Boston  Lettuce;  Earliana, 
Bonny,  Best,  Jewel,  and  John  Baer  Tomatoes; 
Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant,  and  Chinese  Giant  I  ep- 
pers,  $8.00  per  1000.  Seedlings  of  all  these  plants 
at  $3.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Egg  Plant, 
Asters  and  Zinnias,  $10.00  per  1000.  Seedlings 
$5  00  per  1000.  Potted  plants  of  all  $30.00  per 
1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Send  for  free  list  of  all 
plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Morristown, 
New  Jersey. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PLANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wmeberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart.  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy,  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zinnia  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


The  League  of  the  Iroquois 

The  classic  volume  dealing  with  this 
people  is  Morgan’s  “League  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois”.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  was  born  at 
Aurora  in  Cayuga  County  in  1818 — a 
date  when  a  considerable  number  of 
Indians  still  lingered  in  our  state  and 
when  it  was  yet  possible  to  gather  first 
hand  information  as  to  their  language 
and  customs.  Morgan  was  a  graduate 
of  Union  College  and  a  well  trained 
man.  He  became  greatly  interested  in 
the  fast-vanishing  Indian  civilization  and 
formed  a  warm  friendship  with  a  young 
educated  Seneca  Indian  who  had  taken 
the  name  of  Ely  Parker.  Morgan  says 
he  found  Parker  simply  invaluable  and 
with  his  aid  he  gathered  and  put  into 
permanent  form  a  large  part  of  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  grammar  of  the  Senecas. 
So  enthusiastic  were  the  Indians  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  white  friend  that  in  1847 
they  conferred  upon  him  the  great  hon¬ 
or  of  adoption  into  their  tribe.  His 
“League  of  the  Iroquois”  first  publish¬ 
ed  in  1851  is  the  great  source-hook  con¬ 
cerning  the  Iroquois  and  contains  a 
great  deal  that  except  for  Morgan’s 
een  brain  and  loving  enthusiasm  would 
lave  been  forever  lost. 

His  friend  Parker  too  won  for  himself 
a  permanent  place  in  history.  He  served 
on  Grant’s  staff  during  the  Civil  War  and 
performed  his  duties  so  efficiently  that 
Grant  used  him  as  his  private  secretary. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  when  Grant  drew 
up  the  famous  articles  of  capitulation 
which  Lee  signed  at  Appomatox,  it  was 
this  full-blood  Indian  who  made  the  final 
copy  of  the  document  to  which  Lee  set 
his  signature. 


They  Grew  Tobacco 

As  is  well  known  the  Indian  was  the 
great  original  boosters  for  tobacco.  Mor¬ 
gan  says  that  the  type  which  they  grew 
was  very  mild  and  that  in  preparation  it 
was  mixed  with  sumac  leaves — he  says  to 
increase  its  mildness.  On  the  other  hanc 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  able  bodied  anc 
thoroughly  well  seasoned  smoker.  He  hac 
an  Indian  friend  who  once  presented  him 
with  a  quantity  of  the  Indian  ceremonia' 
tobacco  and  on*e  day  in  a  moment  of  ex 
treme  rashness  he  ventured  to  smoke  an 
experimental  pipe  of  it.  He  confided  to 
me  that  he  found  the  stuff  so  incredibly 
high-powered  that  he  didn't  want  to  smoke 
again  for  three  days.  Apparently  there 
must  have  been  developed  a  more  potent 
strain  since  Morgan  wrote ! 

The  original  Live  Nations  were  in  -the 
order  of  their  location  from  East  to  West, 
the  Mohawks,  the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas, 
the  Cayugas  and  the  Senecas — this  last 
tribe  proudly  styling  themselves  the 
“Keepers  of  the  Western  Doorway”.  Later 
on  about  1714,  the  Tuscaroras,  a  tribe  of 
the  same  racial  stock  -from  North  Caro 
lina  came  north  and  it  is  said  were  given 
protection  and  lands  hut  never  full  triba 
equality.  After  this  they  were . sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  Six  Nations. 
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One  horse  and  two  horse  sizes 
Popular  throughout  the  world  for 
many  years.  Thousands  of  satisfied 
users.  Built  for  heavy  crops  and 
rough  and  hilly  land.  Roller  bear¬ 
ings  assure  light  draft.  Its  cutter 
bar  strength  and  superior  cutting 
mechanism  give  long  service.  The 
Internal  Drive  Gear  is  always  ready 
for  work  in  heavy  or  light  crops. 
Quicker  response  at  knife  bar,  less 
wear  on  gears  and  fewer  repairs.  The 
knives  keep  on  cutting  when  bar  is 
raised  to  clear  obstructions,  saving 
time  and  crop. 

Sizes  3J4,  4,  5,  6  and  7  feet. 


Write  for  catalog  describing 
Frost  &  Wood  Mowers;  Sulky 
Rakes,  with  wood  or  steel  wlieels; 

Side  Delivery  Rakes;  Hay  *  Load¬ 
ers;  Corn  Binders,  etc. 

Guaranteed  by  us  and  our  dealers 
EUREKA  MOWER  CO. 

Box  1500  Utica,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  our  money-_ 
.  saving  offer  on  “REO" 
,  Cluster  Shingles,  V-Crimp, 
,,,,  Corrugated,  Standing  Seam. 
,/  painted  or  Galvanized  Roofings, 
jl1  Sidings,  Ceilings,  Wallboard,  Paints, 
Ready-Made  Fire-Proof  Garages, 


ivcauj-Hiout  m.  11  v-*  - o  —  f 

y  Farm  Buildings,  etc.  Permanent,  easv 

to  install,  economical.  _ _ 

BUY  DIRECT  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

We  own  our  own  sheet  mills  and  manufacture  the 
“finished  product.  Not  a  dollar  to  divide  with 
anybody.  Edwards  Roofs  are  weather-proof, 
lightning-proof  fire-proof.  Outlast  three  ordi¬ 
nary  roofs,  bringing  big  saving  in  cost. 

Write  today !  Get  our  low 
prices  and  free  samples.  Save 
money,  get  better  quality, 
lasting  satisfaction;  Ask  for 
Roofing  Book  No.  162  or  for 
SAMPLES  &  Garage  Book, 
n  c  D  u  THE  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
Roofing  Book  612-662  Butiei-st., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


PREMIUM  LATE  FLAT  Dutch  Cabbage; 
Also  Collard,  March  planted.  Large  Plain;.  rtK' 
— 75c;  1000— $1.25.  PROGRESS  PLANT  CO., 
Ashburn,  Georgia. 


PREMIUM  LATE  FLAT  Dutch  Cabbage, 
also  Collard.  March  planted.  Large  plants,  500 
—75c;  1000— $1.25.  PROGRESS  PLANT  CO., 
Ashburn,  Georgia. 


‘  4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  Plants,  Varieties, 
Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  $1.75  per 
1000  cash  with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del. 


7  50  ACRES  CABBAGE  and  Tomato  plants — 
Special — $1.00  thousand.  Pepper  and  Sweet  po¬ 
tato  plants,  $2.00.  Prompt  shipments,  shipped 
safely  anywhere.  OLD  DOMINION  PLANT 
CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


-  CABBAGE  PLANTS — Early  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Ekheuzen,  Red  Danish,  Short 
Stemmed  Danish  Ballhead.  Ready  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Write  for  prices.  BYRON  T. 
JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cortland,  New 
York. 


Came  From  Canada 


Most  Cultured  Indians 


Morgan’s  book  like  Cooper's  novels 
have  given  us  an  Indian  more  or  less 
idealized — which  after  all  may  be  as  true 
as  the  cynical  declaration  that  “the  only 
good  Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.”  Between 
the  civilization  of  the  European  and  the 
Red  Man  there  seems  to  have  been  almost 
nothing  in  common  and  as  Morgan  says, 
while  the  Iroquois  held  and  ruled  our 
state  for  centuries,  they  left,  outside  of  the 
beautiful  geographic  names  which  have 
clung  to  our  lakes  and  rivers,  no  more 
permanent  impression  on  the  life  of  the 
state  than  the  passing  of  a  summer  cloud. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Iroquois 
possessed  a  culture  superior  to  any  of  the 
surrounding  tribes.  For  one  thing  they 
were  a  “sedentary”  that  is  a  settled  or 
abiding  people  as  distinguished  from 


According  to  their  traditions  the  or¬ 
iginal  home  of  the  Iroquois  was  far  to  the 
north  around  Montreal.  Either  as  fugi¬ 
tives  or  voluntary  migrants  they  came  to 
central  New  York  and  there  settled  down 
and  throve  and  prospered.  For  a  time  the 
tribes-  lived  not  as  brothers  but  at  war 
with  each  other.  Then  some  great  states¬ 
man  arose  who  called  a  tribal  council  on 
the  shores  of  Onondaga  Lake  and  there 
with  wonderful  wisdom  they  established  a 
peaceful  Confederacy  for  mutual  protec¬ 
tion  and  defense  and  offense.  Morgan 
says  that  the  boundaries  between  the  lands 
of  the  various  tribes  was  fixed  as  definitely 
and  exactly  as  are  the  boundary  lines  be¬ 
tween  our  counties  today  and  in  his  map 
he  professes  to  fix  the  possessions  of  each 
tribe  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Probably  it  is  useless  to  attempt  any 
exact  estimate  of  the  total  population  of 
the  Confederacy  and  such  estimates  as  are 
in  existence  vary  through  wide  limits. 
They  themselves  counted  their  villages  and 
the  number  of  warriors  that  each  could 
put  into  the  field  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Indian  mind  could  hardly  deal  with 
thousands.  Presumably  they  reached  the 
summit  of  their  power  about  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  white  man  or  at  any 
rate  began  to  decline  soon  after  coming 
in  contact  with  him.  Certain  it  is  that 
for  them  the  coming  of  the  European  was 
( Continued  on  page  16) 


CABBAGE.  CAULIFLOWER  and  TOMATO 

Plants— Field  Grown  Cabbage  -  (Ready  June  1st 
— Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Marke., 
Eukhuizen  Glory,  Succession,  Early  Summer; 
Savoy,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  Danish  ana  Red 
Dutch  $2.00  per  1000;  5000— $9.00  Reroote 

Cabbage  Plants  $2.25  per  1000  Cauliflowe.  all 
rerooted,  (Ready  June  1st) — H.  S,  Snow! 
and  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  „5000— $-0.00  To¬ 
mato  Plants  (Field  Grown  Ready  June  lOth) 
Matchless  and  Stone  $3.00  per  . 1000 ,  -  0^ 

$13.00.  Brussels  Sprouts— Danish  Prize 
Long  Island  Improved  $2.50  per  1000.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  plants  PALL  i.  K<-' 
CHELLE,  Morristown.  New  Jersey. 


30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost. 

proof  Cabbage  Plants-Early  Jersey,  Charles  on 

— $30  00.  Prompt  shipments,  good  P'^ts’  '^nd. 
faction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or  money  v 
ed  15  years  satisfactory  service.  J.  U.  u 
CILL  COMPANY.  Franklm,  Va. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS- (Ready  Nog- 
Transplanted  Tomatoes— Earliana,  Bo  ?  and 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Dwarf  S‘onp  ers 

Matchless  $8.00  per  1000.  T^ffSPchh^seP  Giant, 
—Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant  and  Chmes^  f  a_ 
$8.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Bi^  plant — 

tuce  $8  00  per  1000.  Transplanted  $12.00 

Black  Beauty  and  New  York  Improved,  $  ^ 

per  1000.  Transplanted  Asters  and  Zin  -  (2 

colors  mixed,  $10.00  per  ^°00' ,  Salvia 

inch  Paper  Pots)  of  all  Planl5  V  {or  free 

$30.00  per  1000;  $■>  50  Per  1 00.  S en  l  t 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUK  F.  ROCHLLLK 
ristown,  New  Jersey. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


fOll  barrel  lots  dishes, 

Damaged  Crocket,,  sh.pped  any  address^  ,,J 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  p.  platters, 

assorted  and  still  serviceable.  P'ges,  Bakers, 
Cups  and  Saucers,  Bows,  .PBders,  ?end 

Mugs,  Nappies,  etc-~ *  LttIe0  le  !•  gWASEY  & 
cash  with  order.  Write  us. 

COMPANY.  Portland,  Maine. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 

hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  aTCHWOFK 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PAiG 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 
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Service  Bureau 


A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


More  Protested  Checks  from 
Egg  Dealers 

'THE  _  Service  Bureau  has  been  the 


the  prospective  student  to  thoroughly 
comprehend  all  of  the  details  involved, 
thereby  avoiding  later  regrets. 


that  a  dollar  be  sent  for  a  book  of 
recipes  for  making  candy.  It  is  said 
that  this  book  of  recipes  is  worth  far 
less  than  a  dollar. 

Once  again  we  warn  the  readers  of 
this  page  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in 
responding  to  the  appeals  of  these 
“homework  specialists”. 
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recipient  of  another  batch  of  pro¬ 
tested  checks.  It  seems  these  things  come 
like  bananas  for  a  while  everything  will 
be  quiet  and  then  all  of  a  sudden,  there 
will  be  a  bunch  of  them.  Here  is  a  typical 
letter: 


“I  am  writing  to  you  about  Klipstein  & 
Klipstein,  346  Greenwich  Street,  New  York 
City.  For  two  weeks  I  did  not  hear  from 
them  and  then  I  wrote  them.  In  a  few 
days  I  received  a  check  which  I  cashed  and 
now  I  have  the  check  back  with  a  protest 
fee  of  51.40  attached.” 


Candy  for  Bait 

A  NOTHER  homework  scheme  has 
v  come  to  our  attention  during  the 
past  few  weeks  which  is  being  employ¬ 
ed  by  a  firm  in  New  York  City,  this 
time  using  homemade  candy  as  the  lure. 
The  company  tvrites  a  very  friendly 


Do  Not  Buy  Real  Estate  on 
Paper 


Last  winter  I  purchased  a  lot  in  a  sub¬ 
division  at  Muscle  Shoals  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  City  Builders  of  Albany.  Could  you 
give  me  some  information  about  the  con¬ 
cern  and  their  property?  Their  present 
name  is  the  Southern  Development. 


The  firm  of  Klipstein  &  Klipstein  is  now 
out  of  business.  They  closed  their  doors 
very  recently  and  efforts  to  reach  them 
by  phone  failed.  The  firm  was  never 
licensed  and  bonded  and  furthermore,  did 
not  enjoy  a  very  good  reputation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  accepted  credit  guides  of  the 
trade.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm 
has  become  associated  with  another  egg 
dealer  and  he,  we  are  glad  to  say,  re¬ 
deemed  the  above-mentioned  check  when 
we  called  upon  him  personally. 

Another  typical  letter  we  received  comes 
from  Sherman,  N.  Y.  We  have  several 
others  like  it.  It  reads  as  follows : 


“I  enclosed  a  check  issued  by  Herman 
Bomze,  190  Duane  Street,  New  York  City, 
for  $7.60,  for  one  case  of  eggs.  This  check 
was  returned  due  to  insufficient  funds.  One 
of  my  neighbors  also  received  a  check  from 
Bomze  dated  May  18.  so  apparently  he  is 
still  accepting  eggs”. 


We  called  upon  Mr.  Bomze,  who  oc¬ 
cupies  a  portion  of  a  cellar  at  190  Duane 
Street.  We  showed  him  this  letter  and 
several  others  which  we  have  received, 
complaining  about  Mr.  Bomze’s  delay  in 
making  returns.  This  receiver  also  is 
not  licensed  and  bonded  and  also  is  not 
well  rated  by  the  trade  guides.  Mr. 
Bomze  assured  us  that  all  complaints 
would  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  shippers  cannot  be  blamed  for 
feeling  apprehensive  about  their  checks. 
Mr.  Bomze  explained  the  situation  as 
being  due  to  a  “rubber  check”  which  he 
received  from  a  large  egg  buyer.  He  de¬ 
posited  this  check  and  drew  his  checks 
against  it  with  the  consequences  described 
by  our  subscriber.  This  indicates  that 
Bomze’s  credit  is  evidently  rather  limited. 

Once  again  we  urge  the  readers  of  the 
Service  Bureau  to  use  the  utmost  caution 
in  shipping  eggs  to  dealers  in  New  York 
or  other  cities.  If  you  are  unacquainted 
with  the  man  you  are  doing  business  with, 
write  us.  We  will  endeavor  to  give  you 
the  most  reliable  of  credit  reports  avail¬ 
able  to  the  trade  and  send  a  list  of  dealers 
licensed  and  bonded  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 


Chicken  Thief  Found  Guilty 
in  South  J ersey 

Imprisonment  Delayed  Pending  Review 
by  Supreme  Court 

Alex  Barazosky,  an  alleged  leader 
of  a  gang  of  chicken  thieves,  has  been 
sentenced  to  three  years  in  State 
Prison  by  Judge  Henry  Bert  Ware 
in  the  Salem  County  Court.  Bara- 
zosky’s  counsel  immediately  made 
an  appeal  which  delayed  the  prisoner 
being  taken  to  Trenton  thereby  shat¬ 
tering  the  belief  that  the  case,  one  of 
the  most  sensational  chicken  thief 
cases  ever  held  in  the  County  Court 
had  come  to  an  end.  Sheriff  Robin¬ 
son  was  prepared  to  take  Barazosky 
to  state  prison  but  the  action  of  the 
attorney  delayed  this. 

Barazosky  was  convicted  of  the  al¬ 
leged  stealing  of  over  100  chickens 
from  the  farm  of  Walter  Hewitt  of 
Pilesgrove  township.  His  arrest 
and  conviction  was  affected  through 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
Garrison,  Walter  Hewitt  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  South  Jersey  Poultry- 
men’s  Association.  When  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  has  completed  a  review 
of  this  case,  further  details  will  be 
announced  in  the  columns  of  Ameri- 
Agriculturist.  If  Barazosky 


can 


eventually  goes  to  jail  the  winners  of 
the  A.  A.  award  will  be  announced. 


Nursing-  Requires  Practical 
Experience 


INCLUDED  in  the  great  many  in¬ 
quiries  we  have  had  about  corres¬ 
pondence  schools,  have  been  several 
relative  to  schools  of  nursing.  Reports 
from  the  most  reliable  medical  authori¬ 
ties  indicate  that  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  school  to  give  adequate  in¬ 
struction  by  mail  or  to  satisfactorily 
prepare  the  student  for  the  work.  The 
Service  Bureau  has  always  maintained 
that  the  student,  especially  the  raw  re¬ 
cruit,  invariably  finds  the  course  too  dif¬ 
ficult  to  comprehend.  Correspondence 
courses  may  be  good  to  fortify  those 
who  already  have  had  some  previous 
practical  experience.  However  to  the 
previously  uninstructed,  these  courses 
usually  rival  the  well-known  Chinese 
puzzles. 

Frequently,  of  late  the  inquiries  we 
have  had  come  from  those  who  have 
not  already  signed  a  contract.  Most  of 
the  appeals  for  assistance  has  previous¬ 
ly  come  after  an  iron-bound  contract 
had  been  signed.  It  is  always  well,  be¬ 
fore  signing  one  of  these  contract?  fnr 


Promptness  Appreciated 


Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1927 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  check 
for  forty  dollars  and  for  the  trouble  you 
have  taken  concerning  this  clain.  I  also 
thank  the  North  American  Accident  In¬ 
surance  Company  for  their  promptness 
in  paying  claims. 

I  have  not  as  yet  fully  recovered  from 
my  misfortune;  but  I  can  and  will  glad¬ 
ly  recommend  the  insurance  to  ail  sub¬ 
scribers  and  friends. 

ANTON  RUHNAU. 


Unadilla,  N.  Y.,  April  26,  1927 
Received  the  check  for  $100  yesterday  and 
was  very  much  pleased.  Many  thanks  to  you. 
Will  say  1  will  always  speak  in  praise  of  the 
North  American  Accident  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany.  It  is  a  big  help  to  me. 

My  arm  and  shoulder  are  far  from  being 
well,  but  are  getting  better  all  the  while. 

STANLEY  W.  MILLER. 


Rome,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1927 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  check  for 
$50.00  which  I  received  today.  It  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  helping  pay  ex¬ 
penses.  My  arm  has  been  gaining  rapid¬ 
ly  for  the  past  week  and  I  am  now  able 
to  attend  to  most  of  my  duties. 

IDA  J.  WARD. 

*  *  * 


Towanda,  Pa.,  April  22,  1927. 

7  appreciate  very  much  the  check  I  re¬ 
ceived  today  of  $130  from  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Accident  Insurance  Company.  I  think 
it  a  wonderful  protection  for  $1.00. 

AUSTIN  R.  MILLER. 


Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

April  29.  1927 
Received  check  tonight  for  $54.28,  in¬ 
surance  for  my  accident.  I  am  well  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  amount,  and  the  prompt 
settlement.  My  foot  Is  a  little  sore  and 
swells  a  little  nights,  but  I  am  at  work 
again. 

I  think  the  accidental  insurance  is  all 
right  and  thank  you  for  prompt  settle¬ 
ment. 

LEWIS  W.  MEAD. 


'THE  Associated  City  Builders  is  also 
said  to  be  operating  under  the  name 
of  the  National  City  Builders.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  Mr.  A.  H.  Helmuth  and 
Helen  M.  Schermerhorn  have  been 
operating  this  company  and  have  been 
in  the  real  estate  business  in  Albany 
for  several  years.  It  is  said  that  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  has  frequent¬ 
ly  investigated  the  concern.  Recently 
it  is  said  that  Mrs.  Schermerhorn  is 
operating  the  Southern  Development 
Company  alone,  having  severed  con¬ 
nections  with  Mr.  Helmuth. 

It  is  particularly  risky  to  buy  real 
estate  without  first  seeing  it  and  thor¬ 
oughly  investigating  it.  The  Service 
Bureau  has  always  urged  its  readers  who 
contemplate  a  real  estate  purchase,  to 
thoroughly  investigate  all  of  the  details 
of  the  property,  to  see  it  personally,  to 
delve  into  all  the  details  before  entering 
into  a  contract. 


Childs’  Restaurants  Not  Sold 


We  have  been  informed  that  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Oil  Co.  has  bought  stock  in  the  Childs 
Restaurants,  to  the  extent  of  having  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  company.  The 
Rockdale  Co.  here  at  Rockdale,  N.  Y.,  sells 
their  milk  to  the  Childs  Restaurant,  and 
the  farmers  in  that  community  are  very 
much  interested. 


letter  praising  the  ability  of  the  receiv¬ 
er  of  the  letter  as  a  maker  of  homemade 
candies.  The  company  also  claims  to 
have  a  special  outlet  or  trade  for  home¬ 
made  candy,  promising  prices  at  “up  to 
a  dollar”.  Of  course,  the  reader  of  the 
letter  is  supposed  to  jump  hurriedly 
over  the  words  “up  to”.  Toward  the 
end  however  the  real  purport  of  the  let¬ 
ter  comes  forth  when  it  is  suggested 


'T’HERE  is  no  foundation  for  such  a 
rumor,  according  to  C.  J.  Wimple, 
treasurer  of  the  Childs  Co.  The  story 
has  been  revived  many  times  during  the 
past  twenty  or  more  years  and  at  no  time 
was  there  any  truth  in  such  a  report,” 
writes  Mr.  Wimple.  “While  we  do  not 
exactly  understand  why  the  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Rockdale  are  concerned 
at  the  suggestion,  we  are  pleased  to  advise 
them  through  you  that  there  has  been  no 
change  whatever  in  the  management  or 
control  of  the  company.” 


“Beau  Geste” 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

locked  for  safety  in  the  Company  trea¬ 
sure-chest,  I’ll  give  you  a  chance  to  save 
your  worthless  lives.... 

“Listen  carefully  now.  Creep  back  and 
wake  your  brother,  St.  Andre,  Maris  and 
Cordier,  and  tell  them  to  get  up  and  steal 
silently  from  the  room  with  their  rifles 
....I  shall  be  at  the  door  with  that  re¬ 
volver  and  I’ll  shoot  anybody — on  the  first 

movement  that  I  don’t  like _ Go! _ ” 

I  saluted  and  turned  about. 

So  the  hour  had  come!  And  Lejaune 
was  about  to  act !  Moreover  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  act  on  Bolidar’s  information  that 
Michael,  Maris,  St.  Andre,  Cordier,  and 
I  had  refused  to  join  the  mutineers,  and 
,  so  belonged  to  neither  party.  He  was  go¬ 
ing  to  make  us  five  loyal  soldiers  the  ex¬ 
ecutioners  of  the  rebels. 

He  had  a  perfect  right  to  order  us  to 
seize  any  mutineer  and  to  shoot  the  marr 
if  he  resisted  arrest.  Also  it  was  our 
plain  duty  to  obey  him .... 

“Make  a  sound — or  a  false  move,  and 
you’ll  be  the  first  that  dies — the  first  of 
many,  I  hope,”  growled  Lejaune,  as  I 
crept  down  the  passage  between  thick  mud 
walls,  and  I  felt  the  muzzle  of  his  re¬ 
volver  jabbed  into  the  small  of  my  back. 

The  blood  surged  to  my  head,  and  I 
all  but  sprang  round.  One  second’s  space 
of  time  for  a  drive  at  the  point  of  his 
jaw — and  I  asked  no  more  time. 

7  Pr>  Continued'!  . 


the  most 
convenient  silo 
made 


,1* *1 


Instead  of  laboriously  pitching 
tons  of  silage  out  over  your  head 
twice  a  day  for  seven  or  eight 
months  every  year,  push  it  out 
the  XJnadilla  way! 

Air  tight,  water  tight,  frost 
repellent  doors  that  just  can't 
freeze  or  stick — give  a  continu¬ 
ous  opening  at  the  level  of  the 
silage. 

The  money  you  put  in  a  Unadilla 
is  insurance  of  good  silage,  well  kept 
and  the  greatest  degree  of  convenience 
found  in  any  silo  made. 

Write  for  prices  and  big  illustrated 
catalog.  Worth-while  discounts  al¬ 
lowed  on  early  shipment,  cash  orders. 

Makers  of  sturdy  storage  tanks, 
vats  and  water  tubs — ask  for  litera¬ 
ture  regarding  this  Unadilla  line. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 

Box  B  Unadilla,  N.Y. 
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\x7hee\^eSS 

Vj  neeV 


WITH  ENGINE 


Write  Me  Today  —  for  new  FREE  Witte  Book 
telling  how  you  can  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY  $5.00 
Down  and  small  EASY  Payments.  No  interest.  Abso¬ 
lutely  the  greatest  engine  made.  Guaranteed  for  a  life¬ 
time.  Used  all  over  the  world.  Will  Increase  your  farm 
profttr  $500.00  to  $1000.00  a  year.  Runs  on  all  fuels.  Sim- 
ple.stnrdy.  Gives  most  power  at  least  expense.  Sizes  1}$ 
to  30 H.F.Eugines.also  3-in-l  Saw  Riga  and  Pump  Outfits. 
Write  me  today  for  FREE  Book  and  Easy  Terms  Offer. 
'  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

180- A  Witt©  Building-,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
180- A  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Free  Catalog 

money  on  Farm  Track  or  Road 
Wagons,  also  eteol  or  wood  wheels  to  Gi 
anyrunning 
gear.  Send  for 
)t  today,  -v*. 


Electric  Wheel  Cs. 
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The  Iroquois  Confederacy 

( Continued  from  page  14) 


an  unmitigated  misfortune.  A  French  The  Iroquois  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
writer  who  lived  among  them  estimated  ability  to  adopt  the  white  man’s  material 
their  number  at  70,000— doubtless  very 
much  too  high.  It  is  certain  that  the 
Senecas  were  by  far  the  most  powerful 
tribe.  There  is  the  interesting  story  of 
how  this  tribe  once  took  a  census  by 
having  each  member  drop  one  kernel  of 
white  corn  into  a  corn  husk  basket  and 
it  was  filled.  Unfortunately  we  know 
neither  the  size  of  the  basket  nor  the  ker¬ 
nels.  Surely  no  man  knew  the  Iroquois 
better  than  Sir  William  Johnson  and  in 
his  day  when  doubtless  the  Confederacy 


civilization.  Before  contact  with  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  they  had  no  iron  and  only  a  very 
little  hammered  copper  ware  but  cast  iron 
kettle  soon  became  the  most  cherished  of 
Indian  possessions.  This  was  true  also  of 
the  metal  tomahawk  and  the  knife.  So 
too,  they  quickly  availed  themselves  of  fire 
arms  and  became  skillful  in  their  use. 

Trained  around  the  broad  reaches  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  and  using  the  rivers  as  high¬ 
ways  they  were  accomplished  and  fear¬ 
less  sailors.  The  large  white  birch  (canoe 
had  passed  its  zenith  he  estimated  their  birch)  was  not  commonly  native  to  their 


total  number  at  hardly  more  than  ten  thou¬ 
sand — a  most  insignificant  people  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  whole  heart  of  the  Empire  State. 

Genius  for  Law  and  Order 

The  Iroquois  have  well  been  called 
the  “Romans  of  the  Western  World”. 
They  seem  in  a  wonderful  way  to  have 
possessed  the  Roman  genius  both  for  law 
and  order  and  for  war.  Their  Legisla¬ 
tures — the  tribal  or  Confederacy  councils 
—were  held  with  all  the  ceremony  and 
dignity  of  any  modern  parliament.  When  a 
Great  Council  Fire  was  called  at  the  Long 
House  at  Onondaga,  the  Capitol,  swift 
runners  carried  the  call  to  every  vil¬ 
lage  of  the  League  and  the  Sachems — 
of  the  Confederacy  each  bearing  a  bundle 
of  fagots  for  the  Council  Fire.  If  it  was 
a  council  for  peace  they  brought  white 
cedar  fagots  but  if  for  war,  then  fagots 
of  red  cedar.  Then  the  fire  having  been 
kindled  with  all  due  form  and  ritual  the 
Sachems  sat  in  a  circle  around  it  while 
behind  each  Sachem  stood  his  aid  or 
deputy.  Thus  with  elaborate  form  and 
ritual  these  dusky  Senators  determined  the 
nolicy  of  the  Confederacy.  To  the  In¬ 
dian  mind  the  making  of  treaties  and  the 
holding  of  councils  was  a  solemn  and  note¬ 
worthy  event  in  which  many  must  have  a 
part.  Thus  at  the  last  general  confer¬ 
ence  ever  held  between  the  United  States 


territory  so  they  made  themselves  canoes 
from  the  bark  of  the  red  elm.  They  also 
constructed  large  dug  outs  from  pine  using 
fire  and  scrapers  to  gouge  out  the  hull. 

Firewater — The  Indians’  Enemy 

There  is  no  question  but  that  if  the 
White  Man  had  always  been  just  as  gen¬ 
erous  the  Indian  would  have  met  him  with 
equal  courtesy,  and  the  two  might  have 
lived  on  terms  of  mutual  regard  and 
friendship.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Dutch 
during  their  occupancy  had  almost  no 
trouble  with  their  red  neighbors.  Later 
the  English  tried  to  use  them  against  the 
French  and  this  lighted  the  fires  which 
have  made  so  many  lurid  incidents  in  our 
early  history.  The  white  man’s  vices  and 
diseases  and  Fire  Water  -was  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  at  least  mightier  than  his  arms. 
Alcohol  had  for  the  Indian  (as  it  has  for 
all  primitive  peoples)  a  fatal  fascination 
which  he  could  not  resist  although  their 
wisest  chiefs  protested  in  vain  against  it. 

In  one  respect  the  Iroquois  had  fared 
better  than  many  Indian  people.  Scores 
of  tribes  have  disappeared  and  left  ab¬ 
solutely  not  a  trace  behind  but  there  still 
remain  on  the  Reservations  of  our  state 
about  7000  Indians  and  an  even  greater 
number  in  Canada  whither  so  many  emi¬ 
grated  following  the  Revolution.  Prob¬ 


and  the  Confederacy  which  meeting  took  aW>’  there  still  smvive  some  15,000  of  this 
place  at  Canandaigua  in  1791,  the  result-  oncc  dauntless  race. 


ing  treaty  was  signed  for  the  Iroquois 
by  more  than  fifty  Sachems  and  Chiefs 
while  only  one  man,  Commissioner  Tim¬ 
othy  Pickering,  set  his  signature  upon  it  in 
behalf  of  our  Government. 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  only  grave 
debators  and  polished  orators  but  they 
were  swift  and  terrible  warriors  who  made 
themselves  known  and  feared  literally  for 
a  thousand  miles.  Their  home  territory 
was  within  New  York  State  but  their 
overlordship  was  recognized  and  their 
writs  ran  from  Montreal  to  the  Caro- 
linas  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Tennessee  river.  Not  even  the  rigors 
of  midwinter  interfered  with  the  swift 
dispatch  of  their  war  parlies  and  in  their 
day  no  other  Indians  might  stand  before 
them.  Thus  an  early  writer  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  very  quaintly  describes  how  the  mere 
name  of  Mohawk  would  strike  terror  to 
the  breast  of  the  Indians  of  his  country 
saying  that  if  only  a  single  Indian  of  that 
tribe  was  seen  the  cry  of  “A  Mohawk,  A 
Mohawk  resounds  from  hill  to  hill  and 
our  Indians  fly  like  Sheep  before  Wolves 
nor  dare  they  make  any  resistance  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  great  the  odds  in  their  favor  . 

A  Socialistic  League 

The  economic  structure  of  the  League 
was  Socialistic.  Property  in  our  sense 
of  the  term  the  Indian  never  knew.  The 
tribe  was  the  owner  of  everything  except 
what  he  could  carry  with  him.  The  mat 
on  which  he  slept,  his  weapons,  his  pipe 
and  his  ornaments  and  his  kettle — there 
were  recognized  as  his  personal  posses¬ 
sions  and  they  were  buried  with  him  at 
the  last. 

The  Iroquois  ideas  of  marriage  were 
at  best  very  primitive  and  their  unions  or 
matings  had  little  of  permanency  or 
sanctity.  The  fact  that  descent  was  in¬ 
variably  traced  through  the  female  instead 
of  the  male  line  is  the  most  significant 
commentary  upon  the  transitory  character 
of  their  relations.  Still,  polygamy  rarely 
prevailed  unless  in  the  case  of  some  great 
Chief. 


They  Kept  Treaties 

The  precise  legal  status  of  our  New 
York  state  Indians  is  a  sort  of  twilight 
zone.  They  are  not  citizens  of  our  state. 
If  you  question  them  they  will  tell  you 
proudly  that  they  are  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  Nation.  In  the  Civil  War  and 
again  in  the  World  War  they  served  in 
considerable  numbers  but  as  volunteers  and 
not  draftees.  To  a  most  surprising  ex¬ 
tent  they  still  retain  their  ancient  customs 
and  their  tribal  organizations.  Out  at 
Iroquois  in  Erie  County  the  state  has 
established  the  Thomas  Indian  School 
where  the  Indian  children  of  the  state 
may  receive  educational  advantages  on  a 
par  with  those  offered  to  any  class  of  our 
citizens.  I  feel  that  today  .our  state  is 
making  every  effort  to  deal  generously 
with  these  original  Americans.  It  is  a 
grave  question  among  the  Indians  best 
friends  if  we  have  as  yet  adopted  the 
wisest  policy  toward  our  wards. 

It  will  always  be  an  interesting  and 
unanswerable  question  as  to  what  might 
have  happened  if  the  white  man  had  never 
come.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Iroquois 
culture  of  central  New  York — admittedly 
the  most  promising  development  anywhere 
north  of  Mexico — might  have  continued 
and  eventually  developed  into  an  advanced 
Indian  civilization. 

So  the  Iroquois  survives — an  interest¬ 
ing  and  pathetic  figure  in  the  story  of  our 
American  life.  Whatever  their  faults — 
and  they  were  many — at  least  this  is  true. 
Better  than  most  white  people  he  kept  his 
plighted  faith  and  he  believed  that  a  treaty 
was  something  more  than  a  “scrap  of 
paper”  and  in  a  way  they  perished  for  this 
ideal.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that 
the  last  time  they  ever  gathered  their 
warriors  together  and  went  on  the  war 
path,  it  was  in  a  quarrel  surely  not  of 
their  own  seeking  and  they  dashed  them¬ 
selves  to  pieces  in  the  effort  to  keep  un¬ 
broken  the  Covenant  Chain  which  they 
had  made  with  the  Great  White  Chief  who 
ruled  from  a  Long  House  beyond  the  sea. 
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Not  in  any  catalogue 

One  of  the  biggest  safeguards  of  low-cost 
tire  mileage  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  cata¬ 
logue. 

That  is  the  helpful  service  performed  for  you 
by  the  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  doesn’t  merely  sell  you  a  Goodyear  Tire 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  He  sees  that  you  get 
the  right  size  and  type;  he  mounts  it  on 
the  rim;  he  fills  it  with  air. 

This  is  worthwhile  service,  saving  you  ef¬ 
fort  and  time;  but  his  biggest  contribution 
comes  after  the  sale. 

As  long  as  that  Goodyear  Tire  is  in  use  he 
helps  you  give  it  the  care  it  should  have  in 
order  to  deliver  the  best  results. 

This  money -saving  service  is  available  in 
your  home  town,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Goodyear  policy:  to  build  the  greatest  possible 
value  into  Goodyear  products ,  and  to  provide 
facilities  so  that  users  can  get  all  this  inbuilt 
value  out. 


i  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  you— whether  you  ! 
I  want  the  incomparable  All -Weather  Tread  Good-  j 
|  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  j 
i  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  | 


Goodyear  Means  Good  Wear 


Founded  in  1842 
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building  shelving  or  tiers  m  each  room  tor  tne  | 

mushroom  beds.  . 

Now  it  so  happens  that  an  abandoned  ice  | 
house  is  just  about  right  for  mushroom  culti-  j 
ration.  Such  a  building,  first  of  all,  is  in 
reality  a  vast  ice  box,  with  fair  insulation  |l 
against  the  heat  and  the  cold  of  outdoors.  J 
Properly  constructed,  some  of  these  old  ice 
houses  have  double  and  even  triple  walls,  j 
with  air  spaces  and  spaces  filled  with  saw¬ 
dust,  while  the  loft  or  garret  above  is  usua  y 
filled  with  a  layer  of  salt  hay  as  added  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun  falling  on 
the  broad  roof. 

Temperature  control,  after  all,  is  the  car¬ 
dinal  feature  in  mushroom  cultivation.  A 
uniform  temperature  of  between  50  and  00 
degrees  must  be  maintained  for  best  results. 

A  higher  temperature  causes  the  growing 
mushrooms  to  perish  and,  if  sufficiently  high 
for  a  protracted  period,  causes  the  mushroom 
bed  itself  to  be  ruined  as  regards  any  fur¬ 
ther  crops.  A  lower  temperature,  contrari¬ 
wise,  merely  stops  the  growth  but  does  no 
permanent  harm  to  the  beds  themselves.  Be¬ 
low  freezing,  the  growing  mushrooms  are 
frost-bitten  and  die,  but  the  beds  themselves, 
while  lying  dormant,  actually  gather  strength 

for  a  still  better  crop 
,  with  the  advent  of  the 
proper  growing  tem- 
perature.  By  means  of 
artificial  cooling  or 
natural  ice,  the  temper- 
111111^^  ature  of  the  ice  house 

can  be  fairly  well  niain- 
tained  at  55  or  so  dur- 
|p''  ing  normal  warm 

weather  outdoors,  while 
- o ,{ j  with  steam  pipes  the 

*ce  h°use  can.  ^)e  kept 

warm  with  freezing 
weather  outdoors, 
j  And  so  the  efforts 
r  °f  the  pioneer  Hudson 

mE.'X.  <>C  ?WmMm  River  mushroom  grow- 

ers  were  sufficiently 
successful  for  the  news 
TJjte*-  ’  •" sPrea<^  ^ar  an<^  wide. 

Jllll  ^  <11*11  Soon  ot^ers  were  at" 

3i!llL  L  iPf'3  tracted  to  the  scene. 

Some  were  experienced 
mushroom  growers, 
who  had  plied  their  art 
or  trade  or  whatever 

the  miner*  iamps  on  the  mushroom  cultivation 
;arried  on  in  absolute  dark-  Continued  On  page  6 


ice  was  no  longei 
necessary  or  wanted 
in  the  former  mar¬ 
kets  now  provided 
with  h  y  g  e  i  a  ice 
plants  close  at  hand. 
By  1917  the  natural 
ice  industry  was 
almost  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  Realizing  that  the 
natural  ice  industry 
was  definitely  passing 
out  of  the  picture,  the 
leading  ice  company , 
already  well  embarked 
in  artificial  ice  produc¬ 
tion,  began  the  huge 
task  of  liquidating  its 


mushroom  bank  In  an  old  icehouse  o^el^fa^rr 

of  the  workers.  Mushroom  growing,  unlike  any  otner  tarn 
and  where  temperature  and  humidity  can  be  controlled. 
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Let  s  Boost  New  York  AppI  es 

C/2  Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

By  M.  C.  BURRITT 


Socony  Help"  is 


Motor  0il  furnishes 

^,both  f ?hes[ve  and  adhesive.  It  clings  to  itself  and  to  the 
hod^Tt  Wa  f5  thus  Protecting  them  from  friction.  It  retains  its 
body.  It  will  not  thin  out  easily  under  heat  and  pressure  It 
prevents  excessive  crankcase  dilution. 

engined.  ^  S°C°ny  M°t0r  011  Is  beSt  for  internaI  combustion 

Note  the  RIGHT  grade  of  Socony  for  your  tractor  on  the  chart 
below.  For  your  truck  or  pleasure  car  see  the  Socony  Lubrication 
Chart  at  your  dealer’s.  ’ 

Jwlrot-  T11  n1S°  be  gIad,  to  ^uote  >r°u  Prices  on  Socony 
Motor  Oil  in  5-gallon  cans  with  tilting  crates,  30  and  50-gallon 
drums  with  taucet.  Mighty  handy  on  the  farm. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 

26  Broadway 


LUBRICATION  CHART 


1927 


1926 


TRACTOR’S 

R 

-hr 

1927 

1926 

NAME 

a 

a 

0Q 

Wlntei 

a 

a 

p 

CO 

Winter 

TRACTOR’S 

NAME 

U 

a 

p 

Winter  | 

a 

a 

p 

Winter  j 

AUis-Chalmers  15-25  &  20-35 
Allwork . 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Lauson . 

— 

Aro . 

H 

M 

H 

1'Ai 

H 

La  Cross.  . 

Li  H 

H 

Averal . . 

M 

M 

Little  Giant  (B; 

M 

M 

H 

H 

Bailor . 

McCormiclv-Deerinfr.  . 

H 

xi 

Bates  (Steele  Mule; ...  . 

M 

H 

M 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

• — 

a  I  cad-Morrison . 

Beeman . 

M 

Minneapolis. . . 

KTJ 

Bolens . 

M 

M 

LM 

Monarch .  . 

jJL 

Case  22-40,  25-45  &  40-72 

X»M 

Nlehols-Shepard . . 

EH 

H 

Case  (All  others) .  . 

H, 

Ni Ison- Jr. .. . 

H 

M 

Caterpillar . 

EH 

H 

H 

H 

Oil  Pull.... 

Cietrac . . 

M 

H 

L.M 

H 

M 

H 

LM 

H 

EH 

H 

EH 

H 

Eagle . 

E-B .  . * . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Red  E.... 

EH 

H 

M 

LM 

EH 

H 

M 

H 

LM 

fageol .  . 

Federal .  . 

M 

LM 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

LM 

Russel . 

Shaw . 

M 

LM 

M 

EH 

M 

Fordson . 

Erick  (Except  12-20) . . 

EH 

H 

H 

M 

EH 

H 

EH 

IT 

M 

H 

Standard . 

Tioga .... 

LM 

M 

LM 

M 

LM 

M 

Gray . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

1  opp-Stewart . 

H 

M 

H 

H 

M 

M 

M 

ETart-Parr . 

EH 

M 

Townsend. . 

M 

M 

M 

Heider-Roek  Island  (Cultivator) 
Heider-Rock  Island  (All  others; 
Huber . 

M 

H 

M 

M 

M 

H 

Ml 

Traylor . 

Twin  City . . . 

M 

M 

M 

H 

M 

H 

H 

H 

Ml 

M 

H 

EH 

H 

Imperial . . 

EH 

H 

EH 

Wallis 

M 

M 

M 

M. 

\ 

John  Deere . 

W  ot  more  . 

H 

H 

M 

H 

M 

J.  T .  . 

EH 

EH 

EH 

H 

Wizard  (4-Puli)  (20-35) . . 

EH 

H 

M 

H  j 

Wizard  (4  Pull)  (All  Others) .7.’ ' 
Visconsin .  . 

H 

M 

H 

M 

Ivinkade . 

Ml 

Ml 

M| 

M  1 

Vuba. . . . 

H 

H 

H 

H 

r  / 

H 

SOCONY 

R€  G  U  S  PAT  OFF 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Ti  actors.  Trucks ,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc . 


Loo^crabout  Z  M’  C-  BURRITT  <°  ,n,pr„ve  it,  that 

weather,  especially  in  notes  that  will  be  gress  and  that  there 
read  a  week  after  they  are  written.  Be-  quality  New  York  fruit  grown.  The  effort 
.  Raders  read  the  nice  things  said  to  improve  our  pack  of  fruit  is  commend 
bout  the  weather  man  two  weeks  ago  he  able  but  we  ought  to  confine  our  efforts 
md  misbehaved  again  and  let  loose  heavy  at  home  where  they  will  do  real  <r00fi 
rains'  for  several  days  which  have  caused  rather  than  precede  our  goods  to  market 
water  to  stand  on  the  with  the  news  that  bum  apples  are  corn- 
land  and  delayed  mg.  I  think  that  this  now  popular  pas- 
al  operations.  Prac-  tune  of  running  down  our  own  apples  in 
tic  ally  no  work  has  public  should  cease  and  be  replaced  by 

iCen  d°?e  °t"  the  ,land  that  ,nore  effcctive  form  of  advertising 
k''*  *  S  Week‘  Even  P,ow“  which  tells  of  the  good  qualities  of  our 

V  '  mg  3S  at  a  standstill,  fruit. 

Ywa,  Almost  no  corn  planting 

has  been  done  yet — a  Criticism  Over-done 

hTven^Th^i  rmc  0f r  n  N°,d°Vbt  many.  fruit  &r°wers  have  de- 

eir  corn  served  tjie  cnticism  Many  have  not- 

M  c  "ir~  wm^get  PoffV<to  a  late  1S  little  doubt  cithcr  that  criticism 

M.  C.  Bubrjtt.  (  gct  aJate  ^s  been  over  done.  The  consumer  might 

dows  and  grain  have  grown,  though  in  the  wvy  v°"?  Wh,at  h°  rCads  that 

rainy  period'  Western  New  York  apples  are  poured  into 

Fortunately  it  was  time  for  the  third  ,  m  $U-Ch  a  Unique  way  that  the  P°°r 
or  calyx  spray  and  most  apple  growers  &PP ^  ^  2V:  middIe  and  the  Sood 

have  been  busy  with  it  most  of  the  week  ^  1  think  °f  this’  as 

when  it  didn’t  rain.  The  second  control  day  aftcr  day  1Vut  expensive  spray  on 
spray  for  pear  psylla  also  came  d^  and  the  money  1 

.  has  been  applied.  So  we  have  spent  a  \  ,  1  /  d  1  appIes  1  have  dis- 

Igood  part  of  the  week  atop  the  spray  caraed  st‘nt  to  dryhouse  and  cidermill 

tank,  where  we  have  had  opportunity  to  nrA"  *°  gn'C  tlc  confm"  a  Sood 

look  over  a  fine  prospect  for  fruit  and  to  f  w  ’i  f  PrCtty  hot  und/r  the  collar' 
indulge  in  some 'reflections  on  the  apple  Lv  The  k ^  ** 

industry.  It  looks  now  like  a  good  apple  Tt  £  t-  Th .  kn0(danf  has  fone  too  far. 

year  for  Western  New  York  and  heaven  J,  f  !  t0, cal1  a  halt  and  lo  talk  more 

knows  if  this  region  ever  needed  it  it  is  ^  1  1C  f°°?  f™,t:  WC  grow’  lts  superior 
!  right  now.  In  thirty  years,  I  have  never  tflav°r>  and  P«cks.  Let’s  give 

known  apple  grower  JtcTfeei  so  pom- ”  The  the  pU?1C  a11  thc  facts>  favorable  as  well 

Virginias  and  that  general  section  which  correct  ih  .nfnr  n  Th'00  'T 

tave0"  CS  ™WCtiZ  aPPareM,y  Srstve"  baCkgr0U"d 

interior  'section!^  The^’ Northwest*^  crop  F ^  “?*** 

is  hardly  as  large  as  averaj,  but  this  ^  °,Uf  2™  a  Y  haf  faIlen  int°  the 

region  along  Lake  Ontario  promises  a  ^  ,,thc  Ap°  30t  1  issue)  of  an- 

good,  though  not  its  biggest,  yield.  aPPkS  g0t  a 

I  TP ca  nnn  *1  •  .  .  .  black  eye  in  Europe  this  past  season. 

I  T;Cm  US  tHat  13  CSSential  for  a  What  are  the  facts?  More  American 

profitabJe  year  is  well  grown,  well  packed  more  New  York  apples  were  exported  to 

fru.t  Good  fruit  growers-and  there  Europe  last  year  than  ever  before.  This 
aie  lots  ot  them— know  that.  But  the  past  season  we  sent  over  five  million 
mass  of  growers,  together  with  those  barrels,  two  million  more  than  the  year 
dealers  who  will  buy  and  ship  their  fruit,  before  and  7,500,00  boxes  or  2, 500^000 
I  y  Steatly  “'jure  our  market  oppor-  more  than  the  previous  season.  This  is 
urn  y  by  offering  quantities  of  poorly  an  increase  of  66%  in  barrels  against  50% 
grown,  poorly  packed  fruit.  We  made  increase  in  boxes.  New  York  shared  in 
excellent  progress  last  year  toward  put-  the  increased  barreled  shipments.  Numer- 
ting  on  the  market  a  better  package  of  ous  auction  catalogues  are  available  show- 
fruit  and  it  met  with  good  response.  So  ing  that  our  apples  held  their  own  in  both 
many  people  have  been  decrying  the  British  and  Continental  markets  in  corn- 
quality  ot  New  York  fruit  in  an  effort _ ( Continued  on  page  xo) 

A.  A.  Information  Contest 


INTEREST  is  certainly  increasing  in 
1  this  contest.  It  is  keeping  our  staff 
busy  looking  over  the  answers  that 
come  in.  Many  of  the  letters  commend 
I  the  good  sense  of  the  questions.  We 
do  not  make  you  search  a  long  time 
for  something  that  is  not  worth  while 
after  you  find  it. 

A  new  set  of  questions  will  be  given 
each  week,  the  answers  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  the  most  accurate 
answers  we  will  award  each  week 
prizes  of  $3,  $2  and  $1.  The  rules  are 
very  simple. 

1—  You  must  state  the  page  and  the  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  in  which  you 
found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3—  Answers  will  be  judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  City. 

4 —  if  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
each. 

5—  Each  contest  will  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  In  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
m  the  third  Issue  following  the  date  in 

.  ,CA  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam- 
pie,  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  June  11  must  be  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
June  18,  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  July  2. 

«— -The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex- 
ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  award¬ 
ed  second  or  third  prize. 


Here  is  the  fifth  set  of  questions. 
Remember  that  the  answers  can  be 
found  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  you  must  state  the 
answer  briefly  together  with  the  date  of 
issue  and  page  where  you  found  the 
answers. 

1.  What  was  the  estimated  Indian 
population  of  the  United  States  at  the 
coming  of  the  white  man?  Which  In¬ 
dian  group  was  the  most  intelligent? 

2.  What  is  necessary  in  order  to  get 
American  Agriculturist  protection 
against  chicken  thieves? 

3.  Which  issue  during  the  month  of 
May  had  the  most  baby  chick  advertise¬ 
ments,  not  counting  classified  advertise¬ 
ments. 

4.  How  would  you  refinish  old  walnut 
furniture?  Answer  briefly. 

5.  What  was  the  total  indemnities 
paid  American  Agriculturist  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  accident  insurance  during  April? 
How  many  claims  were  paid  during 
April?  What  is  the  grand  total  of  in¬ 
demnities  paid  to  date? 

6.  Who  was  Lajeune? 

7.  Where  were  potatoes  being  dug  in 
the  middle  of  May? 

8.  Name  five  preventatives  and  cures 
for  ricketts.  What  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  are  afflicted  to  some  extent  at 
least  with  ricketts? 

9.  State  briefly  the  directions  for  re¬ 
pairing  an  old  roof. 

10.  Name  a  contest  in  which  Amer- 

( Continued  on  page  20) 


an  Agriculturist,  June  11,  1927  | 

Building:  Up  an  Unproductive  F  arm 

A  Bradford  County  Farmer  Who  Taught  School  to  Buy  Fertilizer 

_  rMro  artel  diirine-  that  \W 
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IT  would  seem  like  a  discouraging  proposi¬ 
tion  to  most  people  to  teach  district 
school  for  $26  a  month  and  to  spend  the 
money  for  fertilizer  m  an  attempt  to  build 
up  an  unproductive  farm  to  a  point  where  it 

could  be  operated  at  a  profit. 

In  telling  of  this  experience  James  Eastman 
of  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania,  said,  As 
I  look  back  now  I  often  wonder  what  made 
me  stick.  My  brother  and  I  bought  the  farm 
in  about  1895.  It  had  been  rented  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  then  the  hay  had  been  cut  on 
shares  until  there  was  practically  nothing  to 
cut.  We  knew  when  we  bought  it  that  it  was 
badly  run  down  but  figured  that  by  using  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizer  we  could  grow  potatoes  and 
buckwheat  and  green  manure  crops,  if  we 
could  get  anything  to  grow,  until  we.  could 
build  it  up  so  that  it  would  be  productive. 

“Mrs.  Eastman  and  I  were  married  in  1899 
and  at  that  time  I  bought  out  my  brothers  in- 

bly  fifty  or  seventy-five,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  we  could 
see  that  they  were  helping  out 
a  lot  with  the  income.  We 
bought  the  first  incubator  in 
1906  and  gradually  increased 
the  size  of  the  flock.  We  now 
have  four  small  incubators 
with  a  capacity  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  eggs. 

“Our  boys,  \\  esley  and  Ger¬ 
ald  went  to  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Gerald  came  back 
after  he  had  graduated  five 
years  ago  and  now  has  prac- 


farm  three  of  those  years  and  during  that 
time  we  had  practically  no  return  from  the 
farm.  We  had  from  600  to  900  bushels  of 
potatoes  for  a  few  years  but  had  to  sell  a  lot 
of  them  as  low  as  10  to  15  cents  a  bushel.  We 
had  fairly  good  crops  of  buckwheat  but  had  to 
sell  most  of  it  from  66  to  70  cents  a  hundred¬ 
weight.”  .  ,  .  -v- 

“I  did  not  know  as  much  about  buying 

fertilizer  then  as  I  do  now”,  said  Mr.  Eastman. 
“Since  that  time  we  have  also  found  that  lime 
was  one  of  the  big  things  lacking.  W  e  can 
see  the  results. 

About  five  years  ago  Mr.  Eastman  stopped 
growing  potatoes  because  he  felt  that  the  soil 
was  not  particularly  well  suited  for  this  crop 
and  that  it  was  not  good  business  to  buy  a 
lot  of  machinery  to  grow  a  few  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes.  At  present  they  do  not  even  grow  pota¬ 
toes  for  their  own  use. 

“When  we  were  married  and  moved  down 
to  the  farm  we  bought  one  cow  and  in  a  few 

•  1  ,  1  _  -  _  .  ^  _ _ K  4-  fnirO  /Xr*  CIV 


The  home  of  James  Eastman  and  family  near 
Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


Rome, 


Mr.  Eastman  built  this  henhouse  several  years  ago.  Near  it  is  another 
approximately  the  same  size. 


tically  entire  charge  of  the  poultry.  We  are 
keeping  about  one  thousand  laying  hens  ana 
last  year  the  average  egg  production  per  hen 
was  one  hundred  ninety-six  eggs.  Wesley 
accepted  a  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Y. M. 
C  A  of  City  College,  New  York,  and  studied 
at  Columbia  for  his  Master’s  Degree  and  is  at 
present  married  and  teaching  school  in  Pawl¬ 
ing  N.  Y.  He  plans  to  come  home  to  help 
Gerald  with  the  work  and.  Mrs.  Eastman  and 
I  have  to  plan  a  vacation  this  summer.” 

Mr.  Eastman’s  dairy  herd  now.  consists  of 
eight  pure  bred  Holsteins,  the  milk  going  to 
the  Potterville  creamery  which  is  .  a  farmers 
cooperative  association.  The  skim  milk  is 
brought  home  and  fed  to  the  hens.  The  first 
venture  in  pure  breds  was  made  in  1912  when 
two  pure  bred  Holsteins  were  purchased.  The 
herd  has  been  T.  B.  tested  for  a  number  of 

( Continued  on  page  12) 


Milk  Program  Committee  Recommends  Conference  Board 

A  Practical  Suggestion  in  a  Milk  Marketing  Plan 


A  MILK  producers  conference  board  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  plan  advocated  by  Mor¬ 
gan  B.  Garlock,  president  of  the  East¬ 
ern  States  Milk  Producers  Association 
will  be  recommended  to  a  meeting  of  the  dairy¬ 
men’s  delegates  to  be  held  in  Utica,  June  2 7, 
by  the  milk  producers  program  committee  on 
unified  organization.  From  that  meeting  will 
come  a  plan  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
dairymen  of  the  entire  New  \ork  milk  shed.,  re¬ 
gardless  of  affiliation  with  existing  organizations. 
Briefly  and  without  going  into  details,  the  plan 

provides  for  a  conference  board  that  - - 

will  have  for  its  purpose  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  acting  upon  all  matters  per- 


By  L.  N.  FULLER 

derstood  that  the  plan  is  contrary  to  the  one 
favored  by  most  Northern  New  York  farmers. 

The  conference  board  plan  was  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  but  not  until  there  was  a  bitter 
discussion  and  debate.  There  was  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement,  but  those  who  opposed  the  plan  were 
finally  won  over  so  that  there  could  be  a  united 

front. 

If  this  plan  goes  through  it  will  be  the  greatest 


taining  to  the  producing  end  of  the 
dairy  industry  in  the  New  York  milk 
shed.  Among  other  things,  it  is  said; 
the  plan  provides  for  action  by  the 
board  to  assure  the  proper  price  of  milk 
to  the  farmers.  Cost  of  maintaining 
the  organization  will  be  levied  against 
the  member  organizations  according  to 
the  number  of  delegates  they  will  have 
sitting  in  the  conference  board.  The 
member  organizations  under  the  plan 
would  be  the  Sheffield  Farms  Pro¬ 
ducers  Association,  the  Dairymen’s 
League  Co-operative  Association,  Inc., 
the  Unity  Dairymen’s  Co-operative 
Association  and  such  other  producers’ 
organizations  that  might  desire  mem¬ 
bership. 

In  adopting  a  conference  board 
’type  of  organization  the  program  com¬ 
mittee  has  selected  an  organization! 
structure  that  meets  the  desires,  not; 
only  of  the  Garlock  group  but  also  of 


the  Sheffield  organization.  It  is  un-  ' 


Progress  At  Last 

COR  years  the  dairymen  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  have  ^trying 
1  to  vet  together.  Meeting  after  meeting  and  conference  after  confer- 
#  and  the  debates  and  discussions  have  been  long  and 

Each ^  meting  has  Ted  to  a  little  better  understanding  of  the  situa- 
fion  an^has  So^  each  conflicting  interest  the  absolute  necessity  of  all 
individuals  and  organizations  coming  together  in  some  way  on  J-hls 
marketing  problem  if  the  market  was  to  be  saved  for  Eastern  dairyme  . 

s' The-  Milk  Producers’  Program  Committee,  which  was  appointed  sev- 
<£  montts1 agoTk  b?g  mast  meeting  at  Utica  has  held  many  confer 

%&*£%££  ZS&SFuS? SS  S?  J 

of  this  study  tins  Committee  has  gathered  more  facts  and  more  re* 
knowledge  of  what  the  dairy  marketing  situation  is  than  has  ever  bee 
assembled  before.  It  was  hoped  by  the  dairymen  °f„Nord?er”  - 
York  that  the  Committee  would  be  able  to  recommend  one  big  &  ~ 

zation”  which  every  dairyman  in  the  milk  shed  would  join.  But  this  plan 
the  Committee  found  impracticable  and  impossible  at :  the  P^ent  tl  * 
and  as  announced  and  explained  on  this  page,  the  Committee  has  sug 
gested  instead  a  Milk  Conference  Board  to  be  representative  ^  thejiif- 
ferent  producers’  milk  marketing  organizations  in  the  New  York  milk 

^%e  hope  that  this  plan  will  be  accepted,  for  while  it  is  not  ideal,  yet 
it  is  a  big  step  in  progress  toward  better  marketing  of  milk  in  this  tern- 
to£  K  wasPexp£ted  by  the  Milk  Program  Committee  not  to  release 
this  plan  to  the  public  until  another  big  meeting  of  dairymen  to  be  held 
in  Utica  on  June  27,  but  the  secret  leaked  out  and  as  the  plan  has  alfeady 
Sen  prin^d  in  newspapers  in  Northern  New  York  we  are  pa^g  it  on 
at  this  time  so  that  all  dairymen  may  have  it  and  can  be  thinking  it  over. 
-The  Editors. 


thing  that  has  even  happened  to  the  dairymen  of 
New  York  state. 

Since  January,  1926,  a  movement  tending  to¬ 
ward  a  unification  of  the  producing  end  of  the 
milk  industry  has  been  going  on.  There  have 
been  and  there  still  are  several  groups  of  pro¬ 
ducers.  Each  has  a  common  aim  to .  insure  a 
proper  price  for  milk,  but  there  was  a  wide  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  way  to  bring 
it  about.  All  realized  the  menace  of  the  western 
milk  invasion  and  it  was  the  threat  of  this  in¬ 
vasion  which  resulted  ir.  a  series  of  meetings,  de- 

_ _  signed  to  unite  the  opposing  factions. 

The  producers  began  to  realize  that 
nothing  could  be  accomplished  as^long 
as  they  worked  independently.  They 
realized  that  they  had  a  common 
danger  and  that  in  union  there  was 

strength.  . 

By  a  series  of  meetings  the  dairy¬ 
men  learned  that  their  problems  were 
similar  and  that  the  differences  in 
method  were  not  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  surmounted.  They 
learned  that  these  conditions  could 
not  be  corrected  by  individual  action. 

So  the  milk  producers’  committee 
was  formed  and  this  committee  has 
been  holding  frequent  meetings  in  an 
effort  to  bring  about  some  sort  of  a 
unified  program.  It  was  agreed  that 
duplication  of  plants  is  a  big.  burden, 
that  there  is  a  duplication  in  hauls 
which  constitutes  a  waste  and  that 
equalization  of  production  is  a 
necessity. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  program 
committee  was  held  in  Utica  on  May 
( Continued  on  page  9) 
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except  when  the  first  furrow  was  plowed  to  to  it.  Land  which  is  tint  a^ntaM-  n 

ilii §tii§  wmMiM 

Henry  M°rcenthau..  Jr . Publisher  machinery  the  future  farmer  will  look  back  who  uses  power  and  machinery^ ^  ^  faimer 

L.  K  Eastman  .  Editor  and  know  that  we  of  this  generation  have  only  P  _ _  1  }  * 

hRED  W.  Ohm  .  Associate  Editor  scratched  the  surface.  It  is  perfectly  possible 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  *  -  'Household  Editor  7ears  fro7}  ?low  tbe  Up-to-date  farmer  When  Increased  Production  Will  Pay 

fr-  -n  W^r™  ~  M.  C  Burritt  "*  <>f  ^  ^ 

H.  E.  Cook _ G.  T.  Hughes  43  7-  m  every  line  of  farm  business  is  the  surplus. 

Cor77777777or  editorial,  advertising  or  subscription  de-  tt  ^  ^  f&Ct .  however,  planning  to  in¬ 
payments  may  be  addressed  to  either  GrOOd  Work  Clease  the  milk  production  in  the  New  York 

416  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  A  MATTnMwmi:  •  •  !niIk  shed  durin&  tbe  sbort  periods  is  good 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  INew  York,  N.  Y.  A  fiAiiuiNWIUE  campaign  is  under  way  business  and  we  hope  that  dairymen  will  re- 

u.,e„ter-  6.  1924,  ,b.  p.„  to'Uri'T  d°i'ar  nationa‘  ad'  sPond  weI1  ,to  the  suggestion  Representatives 

Office  at  m imra,  n.  Y.,  under  the  Act  of  March  6,  1879.  verusing  tuna  to  carry  on  a  four-year  adver-  of  nnlk  producers  have  promised  Commission- 

Subscription  price,  payable  m  advance,  $i  a  year,  *lsl”g  Program  for  the  apple  industry  in  the  er  Harris  that  the  producers  in  this  milk  shed 

three  years  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and  Unit?a  1  he  campaign  is  under  the  can  give  the  city  all  of  the  milk  it  wants  if  he 

foreign.  $2  a  year.  auspices  of  Apples  For  Health,  Inc.”  Paul  will  give  them  the  chance.  The  Commissioner 

vm  11Q  77  77-77777  77  777  U  ,‘7  -President  of  this  organization  com-  Pas  responded  by  promising  not  to  go  outside 

OL.  119  June  11,  1927  ]\o.  24  posed  of  members  from  among  all  those  inter-  of  the  milk  shed  for  milk  as  long  as  the  city 

"  “  “  ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  apple  industry,  gets  an  adequate  supply.  lie  has  also  su°- 

A  Thought  For  the  Week  states  that  this  campaign  is  for  the  entire  apple  gested  to  the  dealers  that  the  best  way  to  4t 

Lord-let  me  learn  to  face  each  dav  fa!?ritism  as  to  varieties,  enough  milk  is  to  pay  for  it  during  the  short 

With  calmness,  be  it  bright  or  gray—  brands,  grades  or  Iocaht.es.  _  penods  We  would  not  urge  dairymen  to  in- 

If  skies  are  blue,  let  my  heart  sinci  Every  new  apple  eater  gained  in  this  man-  C1€:ase  their  supply  unless  we  thought  it  was 

And  courage  to  the  dark  hours  bring _  77er’  vayS  Mr‘  btark’  “llelPs  the  entire  indus-  g°mg  to  pay  them  to  do  so,  but  it  would  seem 

And  Lord,  this  too  1  yU,  VC7  new  dealer  who  is  induced  to  now  that  such  increase  will  pay,  not  only  finan- 

/  ask  of  You  handle  and  push  apples  is  an  asset  to  every  cially  but  in  helping  to  keep  the  milk  shed 

May  sad  hearts  bring  their  griefs  to  me  g^wer  Every  carload  of  apples  sold  reduces  fl™  bemg  extended  to  admit  western  milk. 

And  com  for,  gain  and  sympathy—  thf  ,to' taIr  suPpl7  and  makes  the  rest  more  val-  lhe  question  is  not  one  of  over-production 

Make  me  a  neighbor  helpful  kind  uable.  in  twenty  years  the  California  orange  s.°  mu.  as  it  is  increased  production  at  the 

And  may  each  fellow  creature  find  ha7er  7!7reased  their  sales  from  $12,-  n£ht  time  that  is,  during  the  periods  of  short- 

In  me  a  friend  000,000  to  $75,000,000  annually.  In  ten  years  aSe  171  ^ie  fatter  part  of  the  summer  and  in  the 

Dear  Lord _ Amen  Jhe  rai®ln  growers  have  increased  their  sales  late  .  and  earl7  winter,  when  the  milk  sup- 

_ Robert-  Sywatfs  “A  Dm'Jv  Prnwr”  r°m  to  200,000  tons  each  year.  These  P  7  oidinarily  falls  off.  To  get  this  increased 

bYMMES»  A  Daily  JPr  ayer  are  only  two  of  over  thirty  similar  examples  SUPP^  farmers  must  plan  ahead.  It  is  a  good 

*  *  *  that  might  be  quoted,  where  growers  or  pro-  Plan  to  sow  green  crops  for  feeding  when 

WE  would  like  to  sav  somethin^  ok**,*  ducers  have  built  up  their  industry  by  well  pastures  become  short.  These  may  include 

weather  during  May  but  the  English  £Shri£»  "‘""‘"S  “d  merchandisi"ff  ofcY" logout  g7en'k  A^the” food  practiced 

meadows  aL^inte^wlfeatTre^ookhig  good  As  a"  illl'stration  of  lhc  great  need  of  a  *°.  ^  hay  <:ar,y  s°  that  it  may  contain  a  high 
but-we.1,  may  be  we  had  better  stop  right 

*  *  United  States  in  1925  was  only  62  pounds  as  *°  S7art  Ceding  grain  early  and  to  continue 

_  compared  to  149  pounds  thirty  years  a»o.  This  mtelligent  feeding  as  long  as  the  cow  responds 

HERE  seems  to  be  a  feeling  among  those  statement  shows  in  a  nutshell  what  ails  the  t0  !t  °n  a  Pa7ing  Pasis. 
who  are  studying  the  farm  situation  that  apple  industry,  and  it  is  only  by  using  the  - - - 

ItetisethenhistT,°v  agnculture  ai7  on  the  way-  same  business  methods  that  are  used  by  the  Eastman’s  Chestnuts 

It  the  histoiy  of  economics  that  periods  of  sales  forces  representing  other  fruits  that  the-  T  rirm  i  .  £  r 

depression  in  any  industry  are  always  followed  apple  producers  and  dealers  can  hone  to  rep-nin  T  ^  ,  a  Iot  °f  fun  out  ot  the  way  different 

by  periods  of  prosperity.  The  last  several  their  share  of  the  market  &C  A  Pe?PIe  take  these  chestnuts.  It  is 

years  farmers  have  been  through  what  may  _ _ '  certainly  interesting  to  see  how  the  sense  of 

well  be  called  an  agricultural  panic.  Farm  ’  humor  is  different  in  every  individual.  Two 

prices  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  de-  Tbe  ol?  Machinery  people  will  read  the  same  joke ;  one  will  roar 

pression.  It  is  time  now  for  the  pendulum  to  D£CENTLY  it  was  our  privilege  to  spend  at  h’  a°d  the  °ther  think  7t  absolutely  foolish. 

egm  its  upward  swing,  and  with  several  farm  1\.  several  hours  in  two  of  the  three  lar°-est  otker  ^  sat  beside  a  man  at  a 

products,  particularly  with  dairy  products,  bet-  manufactories  of  their  kind  in  the  world  one  1banqu?t  in  Chicago.  He  told  me  how  much 

er  times  are  already  here.  a  great  packing  plant  and  the  other  a  manu-  16  eni°7ed  reading  the  American  Agricul- 

*  *  *  factory  of  a  well  known  dairy  feed.  Of  all  ruRIST>  and  then  said :  “Flow  in  the  world  do 

,,T  Tnwm  i  i  ,  ,  tlle  interesting  things  to  see,  the  one  which  y,°U  dare.ft7)  afflict  the  helpless  public  with 

I— I  d  >°n  come  by  that  black  eye,  Joe?”  impressed  us  most  in  both  of  these  bio-  plants  t  lOSe  terr.lble  chestnuts  of  yours?  I  think  they 
lat+  ?.ld  bnnd!e  cow  had  a  way  of  was  the  way  in  which  machinery  ha&s  taken  are  atrociolls !”  The  very  next  day  another 
flickm  her  tail  in  my  face,  so  I  tied  a  brick  the  place  of  men.  In  the  packing^lant  there  m-an  ln  Toledo  who  said  that  he  would  not 

~  are  of  course  still  many  jobs  that  have  to  be  171SS  °ne  tbose  chestnuts  for  anything.  So 

*  done  by  hand,  yet  seldom  a  week  goes  by  that  ,  6 7  y?U  are'  ^7  only  excuse  is  that  hun- 

AN  arm  protruding  from  the  car  ahead  SOme  new  machine  is  not  installed  that  re-  dreds  07  our  teb  me  that  they  like  them, 

means  that  the  driver  is :  places  several  laborers.  We  saw  a  machine,  ancl  those  who  do  not,  don’t  have  to  read  them. 

1.  Knocking  ashes  off  a  cigarette.  ^or  instance,  that  had  just  been  installed,  oper-  '1^s  ^-b^s  the  time  of  brides  and  bride- 

2.  Going  to  turn  to  the  left.  ’  ated  b7  two  persons,  that  took  the  place  of  &rooms>  it  may  be  well  for  some  of  you  to  give 

3.  Telling  a  small  boy  to  shut  up,  he  won’t  ?fteen  women.  In  the  feed  mill  trainloads  of  consideration  to  the  following:  / 

bu7  aiiy  red  pop.  i  '  ingredients  are  brought  in,  unloaded,  mixed  Tbe  widower  had  just  taken  his  fourth  wife 

4.  Going  to  turn  to  the  right.  into  the  finished  product,  and  shipped  out  and  was  showing  her  round  the  village. 

X  1  ointmg  out  a  scenic  spot.  a§‘am  in  a  plant  so  large  that  it  took  us  sev-  Among  the  places  visited  was  the  churchyard, 

7  back  UP-  e|a  bours  to  Avalk  through  it  but  with  ma-  and  the  bride  paused  before  a  very  elaborate 

/.  Eeelmg  for  rain.  chmery  so  well  organized  that  only  ninety  tombstone  that  had  been  erected  by  the  bride- 

*  ■  7  e  lin§  ms  wife,  yes,  he’s  sure  the  kitchen  me,t?  7ere  re9uil'ed  to  handle  a  product  that  is  groom.  Being  a  little  near-sighted,  she  asked 

door  is  locked.  ^  well  known  in  every  dairy  community  in  the  hlm  to  read  the  inscriptions  and  in  reverent 

■  Saluting  a  passing  motorist  or  going  to  ^mted  States.  tones  he  read: 

s  op.  eiald  Cosgrove  m  Life.  As  we  saw  these  complicated  and  ingenious  “Here  lies  Susan,  beloved  wife  of  John 

*  *  machines  at  work,  we  realized  that  farming  Smith,  and  Jane,  beloved  wife  of  John  Smith, 

A  MANLESS  tractor  controlled  bv  ™  .W  °pei-atlo"s  to°  must  more  and  more  be  done  and  Mary,  beloved  wife  of  John  Smith.” 

trie  device  plowed  a  field  successfully  7  sSuUfform*^'  J7  CT  T  W°rk  'S  ”0t  t  He  paUsed  and  the  bride,  leaning 

cemly  before  a  crowd  of  farmers,  professors  tha  it  is  more  d?ffic,  H  ?  a$  factory.WOTk  so  forward  to  see  the  bottom  line,  read  to  her 
and  business  men.  Unguided  bv  human  Pmri  i  •  t  difficult  to  invent  practical  farm  horror: 

g  by  human  hand,  machinery,  but  sooner  or  later  we  must  come  “BE  YE  ALSO  READY.” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  11,  1927 
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Would  Spend  Five  Hi 

Winning  Letters  in  One  of  A.A.’s  Greatest  Contests 


No  More  Lugging  Water 

First  Prize  Winner 

FIVE  Hundred  Dollars!  To  spend  just  as 
one  pleases!  I  am  sure  there  are  not 
many  farm  women  who  have  ever  seen 
that  much  money  all  at  once  to  do  with  as 
they  please.  I  never  have.  And  yet  if  it  should 
be  put  in  my  hand  this  moment  it  would  present 
no  spending  problem  to  me.  There  would  be  no 
orgy  of  planning  as  to  how  and  where  it  should 

b°For  I  am  a  women  who  for  twenty  years  has 
lived  on  a  hill-farm  where  every  drop  of  _ 
water  used  for  any  purpose  must  be  cai 
ried  from  a  spring  about  one  hundred  yards 
from  my  kitchen  door,  down  giad£  a  bit, 
which  of  course  means  up  grade  coming 
back.  I  dare  not  let  my  mind  dwell  on  the 
number  of  pails  of  water  which  have  been 
carried  into  this  house  and  then  out  again, 
for  there  is  no  drain  either,  but  ^the  time 
honored  system  known  as  “woman- 
power”. 

We  have  an  automobile;  we  have  a 
radio;  we  have  an  abundance  of  good 
things  to  eat  and  good  clothes  to  wear , 
and  many  minor  comforts  and  my  home 
is  a  happy  one.  But  in  heart-seai  ching 
moments,  when  the  last  pail  of  water  car¬ 
ried  that  day  has  almost  proved  the  last 
straw,  I  find  myself  resenting  bitterly  the 
fact  that  “woman-power”  is  so  cheap  and 
apt  to  be  so  easily  taken- for-granted,  and 
I  wonder  how  any  woman  retains  her 
sanity  much  less  her  ability  to  keep  her 
home  a  happy  place  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

To  do  so  is  a  distinct  achievement. 

If  any  mere  man  doubts  that  state¬ 
ment  let  him  sentence  him'self  to  a 
twenty-year  tryout  before  he  passes 
judgment ! 


lars  would  go  where  every  dollar  we  can  save 
goes — toward  settling  debts  and  saving  to  go 
home. — Mrs.  W.  R.,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

First  Hundred  to  Wife  for  ‘  ‘  Better 
Things” 

Third  Prize  Winner 

I  THINK  I  would  invest  the  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  it  would  be  as  follows  : 

I  would  give  my  wife  $ioo  to  use  in  the  house 
for  better  things  that  are  needed,  to  be  used  as  she 


and  myself,  and  would  increase  our  pride  in  our 
home  and  farm. — P.  C.  E.,  New  York. 


* 


* 


B 


Here’s  Hoping  That  You  All  Get  Five  Hundred  Or 

More 

TT  has  been  a  pleasure  to  review  the  hundreds  of  letters  which 
I  came  in  on  our  contest  “How  Would  You  Spend  $500?”  These 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  by  farm  women,  came  rig  t 
out  of  their  hearts  and  expressed  the  longings  and  day  dre  ™ 
of  all  the  long  years  that  they  have  gone  without.  One  Sets 
the  wish  as  he  reads  these  letters  that  he  might  be  able  to  give 
five  hundred  dollars  or  more  to  all  of  those  who  have  shown 
that  they  need  it  so  badly  and  could  spend  it  so  wisely. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  desire  of  farm  people  to  fix 
up'’  We  predict  that  the  next  development  in  farm  life  m 
America  is  going  to  be  in  the  way  of  more  conveniences  m  the 
farm  home,  more  tools  for  the  farm  women  as  well  as  for  the 
farmer  himself,  less  lugging  of  water  from  the  distant  pump, 
less  hard  hand  labor  that  can  be  better  and  more  easily  done 
by  household  machinery,  and  much  of  this  is  going  to  come 
through  electric  power. 

We  must  confess  to  a  little  heartache  of  sympathy  as  we 
read  some  of  these  letters  and  realized  how  many  of  our  folks, 
particularly  how  many  children,  are  going  without  necessary 
medical  care  and  operations,  such  as  the  removal  of  tonsils  and 
adenoids,  and  the  care  of  the  dentist,  all  for  the  lack  of  a  few 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  extending  our  sympathy  to  all 
those  who  need  these  necessities  of  everyday  life  and  our  best 
wishes  that  more  of  the  good  things  may  come  to  them  in  the 

future  than  in  the  past.  _ 

May  we  thank  you  all,  too,  for  the  privilege  of  reading  th 
letters  in  this  contest.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  publish 
them  all.  We  hope  to  find  space  in  an  early  number  for  a  few 
more  of  the  letters  which  we  considered  especially  good.— 1  he 


New  Lighting  Plant  First 

EING  a  farmer’s  wife  and  having  $500  to 
spend !  The  two  things  are  _  most  in¬ 
congruous.  However,  if  I  possessed  it  the  fiist 
thing  I  would  have  a  good  lighting  plant  in¬ 
stalled.  Electricity,  if  possible ;  if  not,  there  are 
other  satisfactory  carbide  lights. 

Then  I  would  spend  a  little  money  on  fresh 
paper  and  paint  for  my  living  rooms  and 
- -  bed  rooms,  putting  it  on  myself  thus  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  cost.  Also  buy  a  rug  for  my 
living  room  and  a  couple  of  good,  strong 
easy  chairs,  which  would  not  come  apart 
with  heat,  nor  the  springs  sag. 

I  would  subscribe  to  some  magazine,  and 
buy  several  good  books,  I  have  long  wanted 
to  read.  I  would  give  a  generous  check 
to  the  church  and  Sunday  school.  After 
which  I  would  take  advantage  of  excursion 
rates  either  to  a  large  city,  or  attend  the 
State  Fair.  Of  course,  being  a  woman,  I 
would  have  to  buy  some  new  clothes  to  go 
on  this  trip,  but  with  past  experiences  along 
that  line,  a  little  money  would  go  a  long 
way. 

I  do  not  consider  this  a  selfish  way  to 
spend  my  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  rest 
of  the  family  could  enjoy  all  of  the  things 
I  bought  also.  And  I  know  I  should  be 
rested  and  a  more  congenial  companion, 
after  my  little  vacation. — Mrs.  A.  M.  C., 
New  York. 

*  *  * 


“Keep  On  Smilin’ 


> » 


And  so  to  me  the  spending  of 


AS  our  family  problem  is  to  “keep  on 
smilin’”  as  we  struggle  to  retrieve 

iwtsiv,  v**~  - _  _  -  financial  losses  sustained  through  ill 

Editors.  health  and  disastrous  weather  and  market 

Five  _ —  . — ■ - - — - - - — — ...... — — :: — — ■ — An  mst  fpw  vpnrs.  I  believe 


Hundred  Dollars  would  just  mean 
transforming  that  much  cash  as  quickly 
and  expeditiously  as  possible  into  a  rim¬ 
ing  water  supply  system  for  my  house¬ 
hold. 

One  grows  a  little  weary  of  ‘  toting  water 
after  twenty  years !— Mrs.  M.  S.,  New  York. 


Would  Go  Back  to  the  Farm  Home 
Second  Prize  Winner 

WE  own  a  farm  which  we  love.  Every  path 
of  its  woods  is  familiar,  the  frogs  singing 
all  summer,  the  first  cowslips,  the 
whip-poor-wills,  sunsets  over  the  ma¬ 
ple  grove,  sunrises  over  the  “cedar 
hill” ;  spring  scent  of  locust,  lilac, 
and  apple  blossoms,  and  everything 
one  remembers  about  a  farm  and  a 
home.  Poignant  memories  all ! 

Over  fifty  years  my  people  owned  the 
farm.  They  helped  to  build  the  school 
and  the  church;  they  helped  to  establish 
the  town  Grange.  Every  way  we  turn 
we  are  reminded  of  them.  And  our  turn 
at  the  farm,  as  the  last  living  heirs  who 
cared,  has  been  a— temporary,  we  hope— 
failure.  Crops,  cattle,  everything  failed 
us,  so  we,  lacking  finances,  had  to  give 
up  and  are  now  on  a  farm  where  my 
husband  is  an  expert  barn  man.  The  best 
of  life  is  passing,  our  youth  with  which 
we  could  have  fought  for  our  home  if  we 
had  had  a  little  financial  help.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  are  growing  up,  missing  their  right¬ 
ful  legacy  of  farm  life  with  their  father. 

It  is  a  tragedy — for  us. 

With  $500  to  spend,  we  would  have  a 
year  saved  of  our  and  our  children  s 
lives.  An  unexpected  five  hundred  dol- 


conditions  the  past  few  years,  I  believe 
that  the  larger  part  of  the  $500  under  considera¬ 
tion  should  be  spent  in  installing  electricity  in 
the  barn  and  house.  Besides  the  various  eco¬ 
nomic  advantages  of  electrical  equipment,  the  fiie 
protection  thus  afforded  would  lessen  my  hus¬ 
band’s  anxiety  perceptibly.  Although  we  have 
o-ood  men,  responsibility  seldom  rests  as  heavily 
on  hired  shoulders  as  on  those  of  the  man  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  investment. 

With  electricity  in  the  house,  lightening  my 
load,  too,  as  housekeeper,  our  increasing  satis¬ 
faction  and  enthusiasm  at  seeing  our  home  more 


wished.  I  would  deposit  $150  in  the  bank  to 
use  for  our  children’s  education  as  it  was  needed 
for  tuition,  etc.  The  other  $250  I  would  use 
“farmer  wise”,  for  better  stock,  that  is,  a  good 
purebred  bull  calf  of  good  breeding  that  would 
improve  my  herd  later  on  both  as  to  production 
and  butter  fat.  (I  have  some  purebred  stock 
now.)  The  balance  I  would  use  to  beautify  our 
place  with  fruit  and  nut  trees  and  shrubs.  I 
would  spread  the  rest  over  the  most  needed  farm 
conveniences  that  would  fit  my  particular  farm 

-ore  of  a  pleasure  for  the  children,  their  mother,  and  ^P^^coofortJ ‘^^'^fulIy 

alert,  keen  and  assured  mental  attitude 
of  my  husband,  as  he  planned  and  super¬ 
intended  his  business  which,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  required  of  its  manager  special¬ 
izing  along  the  most  numerous  and  widely 
varied  lines  of  any  occupation  in 
America. 

Though  the  third  member  of  our 
family,  our  nine-year-old  son,  already  ap¬ 
preciates,  from  observation,  the  \alue  and 
convenience  of  electricity  on  the  farm,  I 
should  like  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  $500  on  a  radio,  believing  that  it  is 
the  means  of  bringing  a  wealth  of 
pleasure  and  educational  inspiration  to 
the  youth  of  the  country,  formerly  avail¬ 
able  only  to  the  city  child.— Mrs. 
G.  F.  A.,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Something  for  All  the  Family 

I  HAVE  spent  many  times  more  than 
$500  in  idle  dreaming  while  washing 
dishes,  but  have  never  before  tried  to  put 

Bv  far  the  greatest  desire  on  the  part  of  farm  people  Is  for  ^  °n  P3!^1*' 

conveniences,  such  as  running  water,  ele{=|t,F,®|ri,'aHts~th0Se  thm9S  W  Ch  (Continued  OH  page  20) 

add  to  our  comfort,  peace  of  mind,  and  well  being.  .  V  r 
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■JWST  A  v 
MAMHEft  TO 
A  APPLY  IT 


Alligator  Steel  Belt  Lacing  gives  ex¬ 
tremely  long  service.  The  tight  Alligator 
grip  of  steel  protects  the  belt  ends  where 
trouble  usually  starts.  Quick  and  easy  to 
put  on,  too.  Use  the  two  sections  of 
hinge  pin.  Follow  directions.  Recom¬ 
mended  by  agricultural  schools,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  machinery  and  belting 
and  by  millions  of  farmers. 

Your  regular  dealer  has  the  size  you 
need  in  stock. 


FREE 
Plans  for 
Apple  and 
Potato 
Farm 
Storage 


Concrete  is  the  permanent  building 
material  to  use  in  building  your 
storage  cellar  or  storage  house. 

OS  season  marketing,  made  possible 
by  good  storage, bringshigherprices 
that  soon  return  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
crete  cellar. 

Booklet  Gives  Platts 
and  Instructions 

Complete  plans  and  construction 
details  for  any  size  storage  cellar 
are  given  in  our  new  booklet  on 
farm  storage. 

Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATIONS 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PLANTS  ®  Acres,  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhs 

*  Aarwi  l  u.  Marketj  F]at  Dutch>  Danish  Ballhegd  f 

bage  Prepaid,  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25-  10 

Kil?5innxpr™’  5,°3  *7-50-  Cauliflower,  prepaid, 
BOc,  100,  70c,  1000,  $3.75,  Critically  aborted  n 

racked.  W.  J.  MYERS,’  R.  2,  MassXn,  Ohfo  '  " 


Baskets 
Ladders 
Sprayers 

Fruit  Growers  Catalog 

BASKET  FACTORY 
Box  B.  Gasport,  N.  Y. 
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Farming  In  Old  Ice  Houses 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

can.  be  called,  in  caves  and  in  special  winter,  steam  heat  is  employed  tn  i- 
mushroom  houses.  Others  were  simply  the  beds  well  above  the  +  •  • 

opportunists,  without  experience  of  any  T,  .  .  t  feezing  point, 

kind,  always  ready  to  jump  into  anything  . .  ,he  1”!enor  of  the  ice  house  is  pitch 
new  which  promises  a  quick  return  with  bJack‘  Everything  is  sealed  tightly  jn 
minimum  effort.  And  why  not?  With  sumnier  time,  at  least  during  the  day'  In 
mushrooms  selling  readily 'at  several  dol-  the  evening  the  doors  and  hatches  are 
lars  per  basket,  or  several  times  the  cost  °Pened  up,  if  the  night  air  is  sufficiently 
of  production,  the  lure  of  big  returns  was  co°^  so  as  to  have  a  change  of  air  and 
too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  the  many  even  Permit  the  rooms  to  cool  off.  The 
who  heard  of  the  mushroom  business  in  mushroom  workers  must  wear  miners’ 
abandoned  ice  houses.  caps  with  acetylene  lamps  thereon,  to 

Today,  therefore,  there  are  quite  a  num-  !'§b^  tb(^r.  way  and  their  work,  while 
ber  of  mushroom  growers  installed  in  the  favinS  their  hands  free.  Their  work  con¬ 
oid  and  crumbling  ice  houses  along  the  fIS!s  of  PrePfring  the  manure,  making  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Hudson,  particularly  beds’.  sPnnkIing,  cleaning  the  beds  by  re¬ 
in  the  region  of  Catskill,  on  the  west  bank.  moyin,g  the  dead  mushrooms  and  parastic 
Some  growers  merely  have  the  mushroom  gro,  S’  PIuSSJnS  the  holes  in  the  casing 
beds  on  the  floor  of  the  ice  house,  in  order  °r  oam  covering,  and  harvesting, 
to  save  the  heavy  investment  called  for  by  Tbe  picking  of  mushrooms  is,  by  far, 
shelving  or  tiers.  Others  have  shelves  the  most  pleasant  task  in  this  branch  of 
or  tiers,  anywhere  front  three  to  seven  agricultural  pursuits.  The  mushroom  is 
high,  with  mushroom  beds  on  each,  thus  takcn  its  head,  given  a  slight  twist  so 
obtaining  a  very  large  planting  area  for  as  to  brcak  the  base  of  the  stalk  away 
the  given  floor  space.  from  the  tendril  roots,  and  pulled  away 

How  They  Are  Grown  of”' hT^lk'S'  £  C“‘  ‘he  bot,om 

,e  ,sta1^  Wlth  its  clinging  roots  and 

-Mushroom  cultivation  in  old  ice  houses  SG1  at  the  time  of  picking,  so  as  to  place 
does  not  differ  materially  from  mushroom  lh5  mushroom  in  the  actual  basket  to  be 
cultivation  in  the  usual  mushroom  houses,  sblPPed  to  market.  Subsequently,  the 
such  as  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila-  baskct  need  merely  be  weighed,  with’ some 
delphia  in  vast  numbers.  Horse  manure,  mushrooms  taken  out  or  added  to  make 
of  course,  is  the  main  ingredient  in  mush-  tbe  necessary  weight, 
room  cultivation.  Vast  quantities  of  this  cu.  . 

material  are  required,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  btlipped  to  New  York 

that  already  the  Hudson  River  mushroom  The  leading  mushroom  grower  in  this 
industry  is  threatened  with  curtailment  in  Hudson  River  section  produces  as  many 
t  ie  no  distant  future  due  to  the  dccreas-  as  600  to  800  baskets  per  day  during  a 
ing  supply  of  horse  manure.  The  largest  typical  brisk  season.  Pie  has  produced 
ice  houses,  with  ten  rooms,  out  of  a  total  over  2,000  baskets  in  a  single  day.  These 
01  lourtecn,  planted  with  mushrooms,  calls  baskets  are  shipped  to  the  city  markets 
-  °r  over  2,000  t°ns  °f  horse  manure  for  where  they  are  sold  on  a  commission  basis.’ 
just  one  crop!  Fortunately,  the  vast  The  Hudson  River  growers  are  exceed- 
quantities  are  readily  shipped  by  barge  ingly  fortunate  in  being  within  quick  ex- 
irom  Few  York  City  to  the  wharf  or  press  service  of  New  York  City,  especially 
dock  alongside  the  ice  houses,  making  for  in  view  of  the  highly  perishable  nature  of 
a  minimum  transportation  cost,  as  com-  their  products.  The  consequence  is  that 
pared  with  the  cost  to  other  mushroom  these  mushrooms  reach  the  market  in  ex¬ 
growers  inland,  who  must  depend  on  the  cedent  condition  and  command  the  highest 
rai  roads.  prices.  Hudson  River  mushrooms  °  are 

I  lie  horse  manure  must  be  properly  essentially,  summer  mushrooms,  as  com- 
composted,  and  while  the  method  differs  pared  with  the  winter  mushrooms  raised 
trom  one  grower  to  _  another,  the  usual  by  growers  elsewhere.  Prices  in  excess 
practice  is  to  sprinkle  the  manure  of  $4.00  for  a  3-pound  basket  have  been 
thoroughly  while  turning  it  over  three  attained  by  Hudson  River  mushrooms  in 
times  during  a  period  of  four  or  five  the  middle  of  summer,  when  no  other 
weeks.  Plenty  of  straw  in  the  manure  is  mushrooms  -were  available! 
a  highly  desired  feature;  and  furthermore,  Fortunes  have  been  made  in  the  Hud- 

hVr  tHk  StraW  ?uay  bC  f,eadlly  and  cIeanly  son  River  mushroom  industry  Laborers 
broken  by  a  sudden  pul!,  it  is  an  indica-  of  yesterday,  working  for  tHee  or  four 

i°=ndesied  de™rre  h3S  fermCM£d  *°  d°’,arS  are  now  thFprosperous 

ed  degree.  _  owners  of  their  own  mushroom  plants  and 

•  j  ' 6  comPosted  manure  is  now  placed  ride  about  in  expensive  cars.  The  older 
m  the  beds,  and  soil-testing  thermometers  mushroom  growers  have  themselves  gone 
are  planted  at  various  points.  The  tern-  on  growing  year  by  year,  until  they  own 

perature  at  this  time  is  about  120  degrees,  several  ice  houses  and  employ  several 

Daily  observations  are  taken,  and  when  dozen  men,  with  a  tremendous  volume  of 
the  temperature  of  the  beds  has  dropped  business.  Manure  is  ordered  in  bar°-e- 
to  80,  the  beds  are  spawned.  The  spawn  loads,  and  orders  are  placed  for  dozens 

Urn.  u  ■  Ameincan.variety>  Srown  in  of.  barge-loads  long  in  advance,  to  ensure 
milk  bottles  instead  of  m  the  dry  bricks  this  very  basis  of  the  entire  industry, 

as  m  the  French  practice.  The  milk  Manure  prices  have  steadily  advanced  in 

bottles  are  broken  and  the  manure  core  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law’  of 
lemoved.  This  core  is  broken  up  into  supply  and  demand, 
pieces  about  the  size  of  hen's  eer^s  the  t>  <■  -l.  1  .  , 

pieces  being  placed  at  intervals  of  three  t  B  there  is  the  other  side  of  the 

feet  along  the  mushroom  beds.  The  St°r>'  When  condltions  have  gone  against 
pieces  of  spawn  are  buried  in  the  manure.  musbroom  growers,  especially  with  early 
q;..  beat  spelIs  and  long  drawn  out  spells  in 

Six  Weeks  For  a  Crop  mid-summer,  fortunes  have  been  lost  in 

In  short  order  the  silky  threads  of  a  week  or  two.  As  in  any  highly  specu- 
spawn  spread  beyond  their  original  bit  of  lative  venture,  losses  occur  just  as  rapidly 
manure  and  far  into  the  surrounding  bed.  and  as  heavily  as  do  the  much  heralded 
VVhen  the  grower  ts  sufficiently  satisfied  gains.  Then  there  have  been  slow  but 

mushroomed!  aT  ™  iS**1  hoM'  ll";  relcn;  I«s  losses,  due  to  mushroom  diseases 

with  a„°fochbSer  ?,  “f  SS  fT  f  f  T 

beds  are  then  sprinkled,  and  nature  is  per-  .  .  ind  rot*en.  Inmber  of  the  dcca-villS 

mitted  to  do  its  duty  lce  bouses,  faring  forth  to  play  havoc 

It  requires  about  iix  weeks  to  obtain  'ft  ^  frCSh  c.r°p  deSpi‘,e  ,he  asiau,ts 
the  first  full-grown  mushrooms  from  the  *  16  f r0wer.s . Wlth  every  known  Sermi* 

time  the  beds  are  spawned,  provided  the  °de  and  fungicide  known  to  the  art. 
temperature  is  favorable.  During  the  Ad  *n  ab>  the  mushroom  business  is  a 
warmest  summer  days  the  growers  may  business  which  promises  five  hundred  per 
use  refrigerating  equipment  or  cakes  of  cent  profit  or  more  to  him  who  is  success- 
ice,  with .  powerful  fans  for  circulating  ful,  and  a  quick  and  complete  loss,  with 
the  air,  since  a  temperature  above  60  is  virtually  no  salvage  even  in  mere  experi- 
tatat  to  the  crops  and  beds  alike.  In  ence.  to  him  who  is  simply  unlucky. 
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Pruning1  Tomatoes  Helps  the 
Early  Crop 

THE  size  of  tomatoes  can  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  and  the  season  of  ripening 
can  be  hastened  by  pruning  tomato  plants 
to  one  stem,  and  by  training  them  to 
stakes.  By  this  method  the  tomatoes  are 
lifted  up  from  the  ground  and  do  not  rot 
as  readily.  The  size  also  increased  be¬ 
cause  most  of  the  plant  food  which  would 
go  into  the  formation  of  extra  leaves  goes 
into  the  production  of  tomatoes.  Pruning 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  suckers  or 
shoots  start  to  form  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  This  should  be  cut 
out  before  they  attain  any  great  size.  If 
these  are  kept  out  continually,  the  plant 
automatically  has  but  one  stem.  The  final 
ripening  of  the  crop  can  be  further 
hastened  by  pinching  off  the  terminal  bud 
when  six  or  seven  clusters  of  tomatoes 
have  been  set  on  the  plant. 

The  practice  of  securing  very  early 
tomatoes,  and  for  maturing  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crop  of  late  tomatoes  is  the 
result  of  pruning.  When  tomatoes  are 
planted  in  this  way,  it  is  permissible  to 
plant  them  quite  close,  especially  on  good, 
rich  soil.  Tomatoes  that  are  so  prunec 
to  one  stem  can  be  planted  two  feet  apart 
each  way. — E.  W.,  Mass. 


Acid  Phosphate  or  Complete 
Fertilizer  for  Potatoes 

We  are  growing  about  two  acres  of 
Potatoes  every  year  along  with  other  crops 
on  a  general  dairy  farm.  I  have  been  won¬ 
dering  whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  use 
a  complete  fertilizer  or  acid  phosphate. — H. 

New  York. 


Commercial  potato  growers  use 

large  quantities  of  high  grade  fertili¬ 
zer  and  find  it  profitable.  However,  in 
discussing  this  question  recently  with 
Professor  Gustafson  of  the  State  Col¬ 
lege,  he  said  that  in  his  opinion  acid 
phosphate  might  be  more  profitable  than 
a  complete  fertilizer  for  the  general 
farmer  who  had  some  stable  manure  to 
use  and  who  did  not  plan  to  use  certi¬ 
fied  seed  or  to  spray  thoroughly.  In  other 
words,  it  is  impossible  to  get  the  high¬ 
est  yields  with  acid  phosphate  but  in  case 
the  usual  yield  secured  is  not  high,  per¬ 
haps  not  over  200  bushels  per  acre,  the 
use  of  manure  acid  phosphate  and  clover 
in  the  rotation  will  be  satisfactory. 
Where  a  complete  fertilizer  is  used  all 
possible  means  of  getting  a  high  yield 
should  be  used. 


Vitrified  Tile  No  Better  Than 
Ordinary 


Do  vitrified  drainage  tile  have  any  ad¬ 
vantage  over  soft  burned  tile?  Where  does 
the  drainage  water  enter  a  line  of  tile? — 
M.  N.,  New  York. 


'“PHERE  is  little  choice  between  soft 
burned  or  vitrified  tile.  The  soft 
burned  will  absorb  some  water  and 
where  they  freeze  the  tile  will  crumble. 
However  there  is  little  chance  for  tile 
properly  laid  to  freeze  except  at  the  out¬ 
lets,  or  where  tile  is  left  exposed  during 
the  winter. 

Water  enters  a  line  of  tile  at  the 
joints,  and  principally  at  the  bottom  o 
the  tile  as  the  water  table  of  the  soi 
rises. 


Soil  Improvement  Contest  for 
County  Agricultural  Agents 

T70R  the  past  several  years  the  soil 
A  improvement  committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Fertilizer  Association  has  con¬ 
ducted  county  soil  improvement  contests 
for  county  agricultural  agents  in  the 
United  States.  The  eight  successful 
contestants  in  the  1927  contest  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  a  prize  travelling  expenses  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Agronomy  which  occurs  in  No¬ 
vember. 

All  county  agents  who  take  part  in 
this  contest  will  prepare  and  submit  to 
their  extension  directors  a  complete  re¬ 
port  of  his  soil  improvement  program. 
Each  extension  director  will  forward 
the  four  best  to  the  soil  improvement 
committee  where  the  final  judging  will 
occur. 


The  testing  of  the  first  McCormick  reaper 
near  Steele’s  Tavern,  Va.,  A.  D.  1831, 
Drawn  from  an  old  lithograph. 

Less  than  a  century  ago  cams 
the  golden  age  of  farm  machines, 
dating  from  1831,  when  Cyrus 
Hall  McCormick  invented  the 
reaper,  the  forerunner  of  the 
modern  binder. 


frCORMICKjDEERING 


The  McCormick-Deering 


Combines  the  Best  oS 
McCormick  and  Deering 


IN  order  to  build  the  one  best  binder  it  is 
possible  to  produce,  the  Harvester  Com¬ 
pany  has  combined  the  popular  McCormick 
and  Deering  grain  binders  into  one  improved, 
perfected  machine.  The  McCormick’s  great 
strength  and  ablility  to  withstand  severe 
abuse  and  the  Deering’s  exceptional  light¬ 
ness  of  draft  have  been  brought  together 
for  you. 

There  are  more  McCormick  and  Deering 
binders  in  the  grain  fields  than  all  other  makes 
together.  You  can  now  have,  in  one  machine, 
all  the  features  that  brought  this  about.  And 
the  new  McCormick-Deering  has  additional 


Ten-foot 
Tractor  Binder 


McCormick-Deering  binders  are 
built  in  6,  7,  and  8-foot  horse- 
drawn  sizes.  Also,  the  10-foot 
tractor  binder  for  operation  from 
the  power  take-off  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  tractor. 


See  these  modem  hinders 
ax  the  local  dealer’s  store. 


International  Harvester  Company 

of  America 
( Incorporated  )  . 

606  So.  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 


McCormick  •  Deering 

GRAIN  BINDERS 


5%  Interest 

ON 

Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

RECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 

at 


Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 

$90 

Single 
unit 

Complete 


Don’t  Pay  More  for  a 
Milking  Machine 

Send  for  our  FREE  Booklet  No.  48 

Fords  Milker  Is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
Betting  more  and  premium-priced  milk  with  It.  Cows 
like  it.  Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  and  hard 
work  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed  by  men 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with 
heavy  aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  throughout. 
Does  better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 

Yes  owe  It  to  yourself  to  Investigate. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


Myers -Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  electrical  industry  brings 
forty  years*  experience  to  the  farm 

XT°  L°NGER  is  rural  elec-  Only  through  cooperation  be- 

u  r  „  cation  on^  “a  Possi"  tween  the  producers  and  the 
bility.  The  building  of  rural  consumers— light  and  power 
lines  is  in  active  progress;  and  companies  and  the  farmers — 
the  policy  of  electric  light  and  can  rural  electrification  be 
power  companies  is  to  extend  brought  about.  The  farmer 
rural  service  as  fast  as  circum-  should  ta^e  advantage  of  the 
stances  will  permit.  great  variety  of  things  electric- 

V”  ***4  industry  fe 

plymg  the  experience  of  forty  representatives  of  farmers  in 
years  of  service  to  cities  and  twenty  states  to  devise  new 
industry  to  the  problem  of  de-  equipment  and  improve  that 
livering  electric  service  to  now  in  use. 

farms.  Where  the  demand  is  The  benefits  of  electricity 
sufficient  to  justify  the  building  which  are  now  enjoyed  on 
of  lines  on  a  business  basis,  farm-  260,000  farms  will  be  extended 
ers  are  having  no  trouble  get-  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tmg  service.  For,  to  derive  the  progressive  farms  within  the 
full  benefit  of  rural  electrifi-  next  few  years.  Ask  your 
cation  the  varied  use  of  power  power  company  for  informa- 
as  well  as  light  must  be  applied,  tion  and  cooperation. 

TheCommittee  on  Relation  of  Electricity  to  Agriculture  is  composed  of  economists  and 
engineers  representing  the  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  the 
Inter, °r  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Rational  Grange,  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers,  Individual  Plant  Manufacturers,  General  Federation  of 
Women  s  Clubs,  American  Home  Economics  Association,  Rational  Association  of 
Farm  Equipment  Manufacturers,  and  the  Hutional  Electric  Light  Association. 

NATIONAL  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  ASSOCIATION 

29  WEST  39T“  STREET*  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


Absorbine  will  roduco  in- 
flamed.swollen  joints,  spraina, 
bruises,  soft  bunches.  Quickly 
heals  boils,  poll  evil,  quittor,  / 
fistula  and infectedsores. Will/ 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  You  v 
can  work  horse  while  using’. 
$2.50at  druggists,  orpostpaid. 
Send  for  book  7-S  free. 

From  ourfiles:  "Fistula  ready  to 
burst.  Never  saw  anything  yield 
to  treatment  so  quickly.  Will  not 
be  without  Absorbine.” 


trade  in 

your  old  separator  for 

TnhnfnneVo  Viproved  Sharpies 
"deshXl  ivrlk  S0'da.T.  trial  terms  if 

fee.  NAe,7  thTbS 

pi  ovements.f>UlaP  'Vilh  "e'v  '»” 

Investigate  also  our  special  offer 
'"the  Sharpies  Milker— the  only 
J|iDkerTnW  lh  a  Positive  squeeze 

w  70  -  «■ 

ia'S  .V*"’  “  “* 

™E  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 
CO.,  Dept.  Bt. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 
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Stop  the  Self-Sucking  Cow 

Three  Methods  That  Our  Readers  Have  Used 


JN  a  recent  issue  I  noticed  a  request 
for  suggestions  as  to  some  advice 
to  prevent  a  cow  from  sucking  herself, 
and  so  I  am  sending  diagram  and  des¬ 
cription  of  such  a  device  that  is  efficient 
in  preventing  self  sucking. 

It  consists  of  two  curved  pieces  about 
18  or  19  inches  to  fit  on  each  side  of 
the  cow’s  neck,  with  a  heavy  strap  hinge 
at  the  top  and  strap  and  buckle  at  the 
bottom.  One  inch  above  the  middle  of 
each  of  these  is  fastened  by  a  double 
notched  joint,  a  cross  piece  about  11 
inches  long  extending  lengthwise  of  the 
neck  and  hence  crosswise  of  the  other 
pieces.  These  cross  pieces  are  fastened 
so  that  the  end  towards  the  shoulders 
are  one  inch  shorter  than  the  ones  to¬ 
wards  the  head.  The  cross  pieces  are 
fastened  to  the  long  pieces  with  a  wood¬ 
en  pin  one  inch  in  diameter  and  six  in¬ 
ches  long  tapered  and  wedged  on  the 


Take  a  large  spoonful  of  red  pepper 
in  a  small  dish,  milk  in  it  enough  to 
make  a  paste  and  apply  it  liberally  on 
all  the  teats. 

The  cow  will  tell  how  it  works  by 
putting  out  her  tongue  full  length  and 
letting  her  teats  alone  after  this.  That 
lias  been  my  experience  in  every  case. 


Strap  hinge 


These  pieces 

//V^y. 


s/rtf/yo 
nqi  / 


Pic  6“ ionp._ 


To  Prevent  Cows  from  Sucking 
Themselves 

J  HAVE  found  the  following  method  of 
breaking  cows  of  the  troublesome  habit 
of  sucking  themselves  or  other  cows,  to 
be  successful  in  every  way.  All  the  ma¬ 
terial  required  is  a  piece  of  No.  9  or  10 
galvanized  wire  long  enough  to  go  through 
the  nose  of  the  animal,  form  a  ring  by 
twisting  and  then  to  have  each  end  of  the 
wire  extend  three  or  four  inches  out  from 
the  rings.  Both  ends  of  the  wire  should 
be  brought  to  as  sharp  points  as  can  be 
made..  Insert  the  wire  in  the  animals  nose, 
allowing  the  ends  to  extend  from  the  nos¬ 
trils  equal  distances.  Then  a  round  stick 
of  suitable  size  is  held  against  the  animal’s 
nose  while  the  two  ends  of  the  wire  are 
twisted  together  by  a  couple  of  turns 
against  the  stick,  at  the  same  time  holding 
the  wire  with  a  pair  of  pincers  to  prevent 
hurting  the  animals  more  than  is  necessary. 
The  ends  with  their  sharp  points  are  then 
bent,  at  an  angle  that  will  insure  their 
probing  any  animal  that  the  cow  tries  to 
suck. — O.  S.,  Ohio. 


-fiuckk  and  strap. 


-"Device  Prevents  Cane 
From  Stacking  Set/  — 

side  next  to  the  neck.  Now  put  a  small 
shaip  nail  in  each  end  of  each  short 
piece  and  also  one  in  the  outer  end  of 
each  pin. 

I  know  that  this  device  will  break 
cows  of  sucking  themselves,  as  I  have 
broken  three  of  the  habit.  Leave  it  on 
for  a  year  and  do  not  take  it  off  sooner 
if  you  expect  a  cure.”— I.  W.  D. 


Red  Pepper  for  Sucking’  Cows 

[  HAVE  found  the  following  remedy 
an  infallible  one  in  cases  where  a  cow 
gets  the  habit  of  sucking  herself. 


When  You  Buy  a  Feed  Grinder 

rJ",HERE  are  three  general  types  of  feed 
mills :  the  burr  mill,  and  attrition  mill, 
and  the  hammer  mill. 

In  the  burr  and  attrition  mills  the  grind¬ 
ing  is  done  by  two  burrs  or  plates.  The 
attrition  mill  is  really  a  large  burr  mill. 
In  the  attrition  mill,  the  burrs  rotate  in 
opposite  directions.  In  the  burr  mill  one 
burr  remains  stationary  and  the  other  one 
rotates.  .  The  grain  or  roughage  to  be 
ground  is  macerated  or  crushed  between 
the  plates  or  burrs.  Sometimes,  because 
of  the  close  contact  of  feed  and  burrs,  and 
of  the  burrs  themselves,  some  friction  and 
heat  is  created;  and  as  a  consequence  the 
feed  also  is  heated.  Some  authorities 
maintain  that  feed  which  has  been  heated 
in  the  grinding  loses  feeding  value,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  vitamins.  Others  main- 
( Continued  on  opposite  Pace) 
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King1  of  the  Ormsbys 

'HE  latest  Holstein-Friesian  sire  to  chased  by  Winter  Thur  Farms,  Winter 
enter  the  select  century  class,  is  King  Thur,  Delaware  and  Allamuchy  and  Tran- 

knP  I  1  rm  chtm  "NT  -va.04-.jmO  -Tr'l  ,  *  ,  -i  rrinli  r  T?  n  mm.  „  I*  All.  1  -%  -r  T 


of  the  Ormsbys,  No.  178078.  The  title 
“Century  Sire”  is  given  to  all  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  sires  who  have  100  or  more 
daughters  who  have  advanced  registry 
records.  This  sire  was  bom  February 
24th,  1916,  on  the  farm  of  E.  C.  Schroder, 
of  Moorehead,  Minn.,  and  was  later  pur- 


quility  Farms  of  Allamuchy,  N.  J. 

King  of  the  Ormsbys  is  a  son  of  Spring- 
brook  Bess  Burke  2nd  and  his  sire  was  Sir 
Pietertj e  Ormsby  Mercedes.  Unfortunately 
King  of  the  Ormsbys  died  some  years  ago, 
so  that  the  only  way  of  taking  advantage 
of  his  excellent  breeding  is  through  his 
offspring. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  It,  1927 

For  a 

well-built  silo 

order  from 

Craine 

Crasco  Wood-stave,  Tile, 
Famous  Craine  Triple  Wall 

Whatever  your  preference  as 
to  type,  Craine  can  serve 
you.  Years  of  experience, 
and  thousands  of  well- 
pleased  users  give  you  assur¬ 
ance  of  a  good  job. 

Write  to  us.  Tell  us  what 
kind  of  silo  you  are  thinking 
of  buying.  Get  our  prices. 
Let  us  show  you  what  you 
get  for  those  prices. 

And  if  you  have  a  tilting, 
weakened  silo,  get  the  facts 
about  Craine  Rebuilding. 
Why  delay?  Remember,  that 
early  orders 
bring  worth 
while  discounts. 

Worth  having! 

So  write  us 
today. 

CRAINE 


(9)  607. 


Box  120-A-3 
Norwich, 
N.  Y- 


tain,  and  this  is  a  proven  fact,  as  well,  that 
heated  ground  feed  has  a  tendency  to  spoil 
quickly  upon  storing. 

The  hammer  mill  grinds  by  impact.  No 
metal  touches  metal.  The  feed  is  ground 
in  suspension :  that  is,  the  feed  is  struck 
repeatedly  by  the  rotating  hammers  while 
in  the  air.  The  hammers  are  arranged  on 
a  cylinder  which  rotates  at  about  the  rate 
of  3000  R.  P.  M.  These  hammers  strike 
the  feed  material  only.  As  a  result  no 
friction  or  heat  is  created  and  the  ground 
feed  comes  out  of  this  mill  just  as  cold  as 
when  the  feed  entered  the  mill. 

Construction  of  the  mill  has  much  to  do 
with  its  capacity,  cost  of  operation,  up¬ 
keep  and  repair  expense,  and  lasting 
qualities. 

Steel  Stronger  Than  Cast  Iron 

Two  general  kinds  of  material  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  feed  mills:  cast  iron 
and  steel.  Cast  iron  is  usually  cheaper 
than  steel.  It  has  these  disadvantages, 
however.  Cast  iron  is  more  subject  to 
vibration  and  is  breakable.  Severe  and 
sudden  shocks,  strains  and  abuses  to  which 
every  feed  mill  is  subject  will  wear  out 
and  break  cast  iron  but  not  steel. 

Steel  has,  according  to  engineering 
figures,  four  times  the  tensile  strength  of 
cast  iron.  In  order  that  a  cast  iron  mill 
be  as  strong  as  an  all  steel  mill,  it  would, 
then,  of  course,  have  to  be  four  times  as 
heavy.  Greater  strength,  freedom  from 
breakage,  absence  of  vibration,  elimination 
of  heat  and  friction  because  the  grind¬ 
ing  is  done  by  steel  hammers  rather  than 
burrs  or  plates  are  important  factors  in 
favor  of  the  steel  hammer  mill. 


Dazey 

ELECTRIC  CHURN 

The  Dazey  Elec¬ 
tric  adds  a  charm 
to  churning  and 
brings  better  re¬ 
sults  in  butter 
making.  The  en¬ 
tire  process,  from 
the  beginning,  of 
churning  by  sim¬ 
ply  turning  a 
switch,  to  the 
cleaning-up,  is  no 
longer  a  task 
compared  with 
old  methods. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices 

J.  S.  BIESECKER 

Creamery,  Dairy  and 
Dairy  Barn  Equipment 
59  Murray  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ROSS 


4  knlvN 
insure 
exter¬ 
mina¬ 
tion 


ENSILAGE  CUTTER 

All  steel  construction  —  no  blow  out  or  clog 
troubles — light  running — lowspeed  —better 
ensilage — lifetime  service — sizes  to  suit  your 
power.  A  Michigan  farmer  writes Your  8-12- 
16  Ross  Cutter  is  the  easiest  running  machine 
1  have  ever  used — lots  of  -power  to  spare — filled 
five  silos  and  only  trouble  was  getting  enough 
corn  to  cutter .”  Write  for  money  saving 
plan.  Agents  wanted 


The  famous  ROSS  SILO  made  of  copper- 
content  ROSSMETAL  galvanized  is  an¬ 
other  exterminator  of  the  borer.  Write 
for  remarkable  book,  “What  Users  Say." 

The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
387  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 
Cribs — Brooder  Houses— Garages— Mills 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Stale  Bread  for  Pigs 

I  have  a  chance  to  buy  a  quantity  of 
bread  from  a  baker  at  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
loaf.  Will  this  make  a  good  growing  ra¬ 
tion  for  pigs  with  skim  milk.  Can  I  afford 
to  buy  it  at  that  price?  How  will  it  be  as 
a  feed  for  horses? — A.  K.,  New  York. 

WE  referred  this  letter  to  Professor 
Hopper  at  the  State  College  who  re¬ 
plied  as  follows : 

State  bread  at  one  and  a  half  cents  a 
loaf  is  just  about  the  same  price  as  flour 
middlings  quoted  now  at  wholesale  at 
about  $39  a  ton.  Taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  bread  averages  about  12  oz.  to 
the  loaf  and  contains  about  one  third 
water,  I  should  say  that  the  price  of  a  cent 
and  a  half  a  loaf  is  altogether  too  high. 

I  think  for  pig  feeding  one  would  be 
ahead  to  buy  first  quality  middlings. 
Bread  is  alright  for  pig  feeding  but  you 
will  have  to  buy  it  for  less  money. 

Stale  bread  has  been  successfully  used 
for  feeding  horses.  It  must  not,  how¬ 
ever  be  damaged  or  unwholesome. 
Splendid  results  have  followed  the  use 
of  molasses  in  connection  with  bread  for 
horses.  The  same  thing  regarding  price 
would  apply  to  horses  as  to  the  swine. 

Milk  Program  Committee 
Recommends  Conference 
Board 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

17.  The  session  was  presided  over  by 
Peter  G.  TenEyck  of  Albany  and  it  lasted 
fully  15  hours.  It  was  no  love  feast  by 
any  means.  There  were  sharp  disagree¬ 
ments.  Sub-committees  were  formed  to 
draw  up  programs  and  after  hours  of  work 
they  saw  their  programs  ruthlessly  torn 
to  pieces.  Some  idea  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  task  may  be  gained  from  the  fact 
that  before  the  meeting  settled  down .  to 
work,  the  presiding  officer  asked  Divine 
guidance  upon  its  labors.  Every  member 
of  the  committee  was  given  the  oppor 
tunity  to  set  his  ideas  down  on  paper  and 
present  them  to  the  committee  as  a  whole. 
Out  of  this  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
has  come  the  plan  which  will  be  revealed 
in  full  detail  at  another  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Utica,  June  27.  The  eyes  of  thousands 
of  farmers  were  on  this  committee  as  it 
met  to  draw  up  a  workable  plan.  It  does 
not  offer  a  cure-all  for  the  dairying  in¬ 
dustry.  It  will  not  in  a  single  day  right 
the  wrongs  which  have  accumulated  for 
years.  It  is  believed  by  the  committee 
that  it  offers  a  starting  point. 


Fasts  afeorat  the 
Be  Laval  Milker 

1.  650,000  cows  now 
milked  the  De  Laval 
Way. 

2.  De  Laval  Milkers  now 
in  their  eleventh  year 
of  use. 

3.  83.37  %  of  the  users  re¬ 
port  average  saving  of  2 
hrs.,  12  mins,  per  day.* 

4.  97.13%  of  the  users 
say  it  agrees  with  their 

COWS®* 

5.  99.4%  of  the  users 
say  they  get  as  much 
or  more  milk  as  by 
hand  milking.* 

6.  9.49%  average  in¬ 
crease  inproductionper 
cow  reported  by  those 
who  have  records.* 

7.  94.80%  of  users  say 
their  De  Laval  is  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  condition.* 

8.  Average  bacteria  count 
of  all  reporting,  24,5143 
— 6Z%  report  counts 
of  10,000  and  less.* 

9.  9&.4S%  of  De  Laval 
users  say  their  milker 
is  “the  best,”  “one  of 
the  best,”  or  a  “good” 
investment.* 

♦Based  on  reports  from  1844 
De  Laval  Milker  users  in  all 
parts  of  tie  U.  S.  and  Canada. 


650,000  Cows  Prove  the  / 
Value  oS  the  De  Laval  Milker/ 

MORE  than  650,000  cows  in  every  dairy 
section  of  the  world  are  offered  as 
living  proof  of  the  superiority  of  the  ^ 
De  Laval  Milker.  Twice  each  day  these 
cows  feel  the  regular  stimulating  acton 
of  the  Milker  and  twice  each  day  them 
owners  are  more  firmly  convinced  that 
“The  Better  Way  of  Milking”  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

The  users  of  the  De  Laval  Milker  find 
their  work  easier  and  pleasanter,  they 
have  more  time  for  recreation  and  for 
other  work,  they  do  not  require  so  much 
help  and  they  are  able  to  produce  more 
and  cleaner  milk.  Their  cows  are  milked 
regularly  and  correctly  day  after  dayj 
and  they  enjoy  the  greater  profits. 

Sold  on  easy  terms.  See  your  De  Laval 
Agent  or  write  for  full  information. 

The  3>©  Laval  Separator  Company 

HEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRAHCISCO  | 
165  Broadway  600  JacksoaBlvd.  61  Beale  Street 


„  _ _  Holsteins  lead  the 

world  in  production  of  butterfat 
•the  largest  factor  in  dairy  profit. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  cows  which 
have  produced  1000  lbs.  or  more 
of  butterfat  in  a  year  are  Holsteins, 
Write  for  literature 
esThe  'Extension  Service- 

(HOLSTESM^FfUESlANI 

^Association  tf  America 
230  East  Ohio  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 


Fishkill 

Farms 


T»0R  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  write 

^  EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  IX  t®  yo.u 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.  O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shlpment-Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  . .  $5.50  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $5.75  each 

Win  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  on  your  approval,  no 

charge  for  shipping  crates. 

P.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

•'Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggle  Sir  May 
Born  Nov.  29,  1927 

♦  Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 

Born  Feb.  12,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 
Born  Jan.  15,  1927 

♦  Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 

Born  Feb.  17,  1927 
♦Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 
Born  Feb.  21,  1927. 

♦♦Fishkill  Duke  Colantha  DeKol 
*  Born  March  1,  1927 

♦Fishkill  Veeman  Sir  May 
Born  March  5,  1927 
♦♦Fishkill  Inka  Triumph  Colantha 

Born  March  16,  1927 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  calf  club  xvork. 

For  prices ,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  ivrite 

Fishkill  Farms 

henry  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


rrrniMr  mr'C  F0R  SALE— Either  Chester  and 
rfcfcil/llYVj  rlu J  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  8  to  10  week8 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  O.  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates — 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
6  to  7  weeks  old.  $5.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.75 
each.  All  good  healthy  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARRITY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1505  W. 


SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  F0RdeliveryATE 

s«n  riVdVt^i 

make  lame  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross.  and  Ghes- 
?er  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each; 
R  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C  0  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  seep  them 
,  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  erating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN.  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


608  (10) 


^  _____  American  Agri 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 

anv  such  statement  if  wAfiU  amI..  . 
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TMILK  PRICES  any  such  statement  and  it  would  only  be  as  low  as  arv*  and  tTw»  4  ,  , 

HE  following  are  the  June  prices  for  considered  as  a  current  indication.  There  to  be  extremelvfine^n  hrinl  °L  .thcm  had 

milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles  *re.  others  who  are  just  as  firm  in  the  It  is  unfortunate  that  shmners  will  in 
New  York  CH,  ^  £  fflgSISZ 

J.on  of  late  has  greatly  exceeded  That  of  gr?de  V&  ifZ* 

last  year  and  the  prospects  are  that  it  will  sponsible  for  the  uSSfsfaSSv  sitStfon 

continue  for  some  time  because  pastures.  tw  ®  *u  ,  .  cto/y  .sl™on 


Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 


Dairymen'* 

Sheffield 

League 

Producer* 

1 

Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95 

$2.80 

2 

Fluid  Cream  .. 

2.05 

2 

A 

Fluid  Cream  ..  2.21 

2 

B 

Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese _ 2.46 

3 

Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder, 

Hard  Cheese  . .  2.15 

2.00 

4 

Butter  and 

American  chees . 

Based  on  New 

freeze  before  harvest  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons  did  not  stand  up  well  in 
storage  and  shipments.  Quantities  of  this 
over-ripe  out-of-condition  fruit  rushed 
over  in  an  effort  to  get  it  into  consump¬ 
tion  before  breakdown  was  complete 
finalfy  broke  the  market  and  New  Vork 
apples  suffered  with  the  rest.  To  a  less 


on 


York  City  Market  quotations 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  June  League  price  for  Class  1  remains 
unchanged.  Class  2  was  reduced  10  cents; 
class  3,  15  cents. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June,  1926, 
was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

The  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  Is  the 
result  ot  the  weighted  average. 


inn&  Vast  Sl5Tttime  because  P^ure?,  STSSt^ 

m  fact  most  all  factors  are  very  favorable  previous  to  the  28th  y  3  S  yS 

to  heavy  production.  nn  ti1f>  «,  j  ,  ,  .  ,  ouuclcu  wun  me  rest,  to  a  less 

In  last  week’s  report  we  quoted  extras  finding  itself  The  trade  had  J°b  d5gIX'e  the  same  condition  existed  with 

at  42j4c  on  the  24th.  At  that  figure  trade  covered  from  the  effects  ^f  the  holiday  Norlhwest  appIes-  But  New  York  apples 
‘ctlve,and  Premiums  were  easijy  and  buyers  and  sellers  were  slow  on  were  sound>  kePt  well  and  were  frequently 
cumosSed  Rv  lCS11St  m1163  f-°r  ?torag(T  establishing  their  market.  commended  by  buyers  as  of  better  pack 

a  ^  P\1CC  Jumped  The  next  holiday  is  going  to  be  on  July  and  better  quality. 

score  butter  wenTat  This^som?  to^^e^rne8^”  sbippers,  -are  cautioncd  Many  New  York  packs  and  brands  were 

what  strained  the  situation  and  pressure  for  their  shipments  TheTe^mark^d0”3  Very  satisfactory  and  well  received.  As  an 
to.  sel1  developed  with  the  result  that  undoubtedly  will  be  Juiie^thand  loth  ^xaniple  the  growcr  who  owned  Yorkwin 
prices  were  quickly  shaved  to  even  money,  with  some  good  tradeJ  on  the  morning  of  Brand  received  this  comment  from  one  ex- 

;s  frs.  LsiiSI porl  • :  “We  w  no,hi"B  b“ praiK 

SiX  se,do"°“io-  £ = 

CHEESE  REMAINS  UNCHANGED 


Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  .price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  MARKET  STILL  FIRM 


STATE 

FLATS  May  31 

Fresh  Fancy  22  -23 
Fresh  Av’ge  21J/2- 
Held  Fancy  27  -28 

Held  Av’ge  .25  -26 


May  24 
22  -23 

21i/2- 
27  -28 
25  -26 


June  1, 
1926 
20t2-21/4 


26 

25 


-28 

-26 


CREAMERY 
SALTED 
Higher 
than  extra  .  .43^4-44 
Extra  (92  sc)  -43 
84-91  score  ..37  -421/2 

Lower  G’ds  36J4-36/2 


May  31  May  24 


June  1, 
1926 


There  has  been  no  change  in  the  cheese 
market  since  our  last  report.  The  make  in 
New  York  State  is  increasing  more  rapidly 
and  there  is  a  little  easier  feeling.  New 
York  City  is  a  poor  market  for  fresh 
cheese  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  there 
is  little  or  no  interest  at  the  present  time 
for  these  fresh  state  flats.  The  market 
is  using  some  fresh  Wisconsin  cheese  but 
the  Wisconsin  market  is  considerably 
above. 


FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES 

(At  Chicago)  June  1 

Wheat  (July)  . 1.49% 

Corn  (July)  . 1.04/4 

Oats  (July)  . 54 

CASH  GRAINS 

(At  New  York) 

Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ..1.63% 

Corn,  No.  2  Yel . 1.20% 

Oats,  No.  2  . 65J4 

FEEDS 


June  2, 
May  25  1926 
1.51%  1.36J4 
.91%  .71/4 

■49/8  .39% 


(At  Buffalo ) 


1.62 
1.08(4 
.61/2 

May  29, 


1-70% 

.84% 

.50 


43  -  43/2 

42(4- 
37  -42 
35  -36/2 


40/2-40% 
40  -40% 
3614-39% 
35  -36 


EGG  MARKET  WEAKER 


The  butter  market  is  holding  firm  at 
43c  for  extras.  There  has  been  a  little 
flutter  above  and  below  this  level  but  the 
week  ending  the  28th  closed  at  the  even 
figure.  Sentiment  on  the  street  seems  to 
be  that  the  butter  market  is  going  to  hold 
at  about  this  level.  Of  course,  we  may 
have  those  temporary  fluctuations  covered 
by  heavy  or  light  supply  as  the  case  may 
be  or  by  a  change  in  the  buying  practice. 

At  the  present  time  however,  it  looks 
as  though  the  market  had  found  itself. 
Obviously,  it  is  extremely  risky  to  make 


NEARBY 

WHITE  May  31 

Se't’d  Ext’s  30  -32 

Aver.  Extra  -29 
Extra  Firsts  27  -28 

Firsts  . 2514*26(4 

Gathered  _ 25  -27/2 

Pullets  . 23  -25 

BROWNS 

Fancy  . 27  -31 


May  24 

1926 

32 

-34 

37 

-38 

30 

-31 

36 

27/2 

-29 

33/2 

-35 

26 

-27 

32 

-33 

25 

-28/2 

30 

-34/2 

23 

-25 

30 

-31 

27/2 

-32 

37 

-39 

Gr’d  Oats  . 37.00 

Sp’g  Bran  . 32.50 

H’d  Bran  . 34.50 

Stand’d  Mids  . 33.50 

Soft  W.  Mids  . . 38.50 

Flour  Mids  . 36.00 

Red  Dog  . 40.50 

Wh.  Hominy  . 39.00 

Yel.  Hominy  . 41.00 

Corn  Meal  . 39.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 39.00 

Gluten  Meal  . 46.00 

36%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 36.50 

41%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 40.25 

43%  C.  S.  Meal  _ 43.75 

34%  O.  P.  Linseed 

Meal  . 48.50 


May  28  May  21  1926 


36.00 

32.50 

34.50 
33.00 

38.50 

38.50 

40.50 

37.50 
37.50 


38.50 
46.00 
37.00 
40.00 

41.50 


30.00 

25.00 

27.00 

24.50 

31.50 
29.00 
33.00 
28.00 

28.50 
30.00 

37.25 

47.25 
35.00 
37.00 

38.50 


47.50  45.00 

The  above  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo.  They 
are  reported  m  the  weekly  letter  of  the'  N.  V. 
estate  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 


our  buyers  abroad  to  whom  we  have 
shipped  Yorkwin  Brand.  The  comparative 
grade  on  inspection  by  us  personally  was 
very  satisfactory.  It  will  be  our  inten¬ 
tion  in  future  to  secure  Yorkwin  Brand 
wherever  possible.” 

Profitable  to  Advertise 

It  has  been  too  fashionable  to  decry 
our  Western  New  York  apples.  It  will 
be  more  profitable  to  advertise  their  real 
merits.  As  regards  the  European  market 
we  stand  in  a  better  position  today  than 
for  many  years  past.  More  effort  is  being 
expended  by  growers  and  dealers  to  pack 
real  quality  apples  in  Western  New  York 
than  has  been  the  case  in  my  memory. 

There  are  still  poor  packers  who  lack 
the  knowledge  and  energy  to  turn  out  a 
good  pack.  There  may  be  a  few  who- 
would  willfully  deceive,  but  on  the  whole, 
a  measurable  improvement  has  been  made. 
While  not  neglecting  to  continue  our  ef¬ 
forts  toward  improvement  privately, 
publicly  let’s  stop  telling  our  faults  and 
do  a  little  boosting  of  our  good  quality.— 
M.  C.  Burritt. 


The  slight  bulge  in  the  egg  market  was 
short  lived.  Last  week  we  reported  with 


POTATO  MARKET  FIRM 

‘Ihc  market  for  old  potatoes  is  slow. 


,  v' ^  ttput  ted  »viui  -l-ixl  nidi ivci  ior  old  potcitocs  is  slow 
the  increased  price  buyers  had  become  Maines  in  150  lb.  sacks  were  quoted  at  $s  is 
quite  critical.  They  continued  so  and  the  and  $s.S7  on  At IT  Txrliilo  ... 


quite  critical.  They  continued  so  and  the 
market  soon  resumed  its  former  level. 

.  Tbe  holiday  was  responsible  for  con¬ 
siderable  accumulations  and  on  the  31st 


'll  nil  I|  ■!!■!  Ilium  III  II _ _ 

Live  Broilers  and  Poultrj' 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  In  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

KrakaurPoultryCo.  Inc.  “5“ 

West  Washington  Market,  N.  Y  City 
MMHBaaaaBaa — 


and  $5-57  on  May  31,  while  Maines  in  bulk- 
brought  $6.50  and  $7.00  per  180  lbs. 

There  were  heavy  receipts  of  new  pota- 
toes  {r°ra  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 


O 


Peach 


CARRIERS- — Tomato 

Once  used — complete  with  6  4-qt. 
MNs  and  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
SHisPSpSlilP  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 

Egg  Cases— 30 -Dozen  size  witli 
ssiSliitesssHiiia#  Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  and 
Second-  hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
LxeeLlor  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTV  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  nTV. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


«*iia  uu  tuc  jrbi  tvjv-o  Hum  oouin  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
the  market  was  extremely  weak  and  it  Florida  but  the  market  remained  firm 
slipped  off  very  sharply,  dropping  below  South  Carolinas  brought  $8.00  and  $8  so 
former  levels.  The  situation  was  further  per  barrel  for  No.  1,  while  Floridas  were 
aggravated  by  reports  that  Chicago  was  quoted  at  $7.00  and  $7.  so 
having  a  very  difficult  time  with  its  egg 

market,  prices  slumping  badly  and  New  HAY  MARKET  BARELY  STEADY 
York  reacted  immediately.  This  is  to  be  a  ,  T  -  1  w 

expected  in  view  of  the  fact  that  local  quotS'  SImS?  tLlgi1t.I^lxtu1res>  N°-  1  were 
cold  storage  holdings  are  extremely  heavy  «L  -  f  5  to  $2$  for  IarS'e  bales  and 

and  the  —age  _,t  i/sti.l  iZ  XtSfont  grades  eanged 


excess  of  that  of  last  year. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  the 
market  at  the  present  time  is  the  ex¬ 
tremely  low  consumption.  It  is  way  be¬ 
low  average.  The  one  factor  that  is  con¬ 
sidered  paramount  is  that  of  the  retail 
merchant  who  is  still  selling  eggs  at  so 
to  55c  and  even  57c  for  the  fanciest  fresh 
marks.  Obviously  there  is  no  justifica¬ 
tion  for  such  a  price.  The  housewife  is 
simply  retaliating  by  not  buying  and  as  a 
result  the  egg  market  is  very  unsettled. 
Nearby  eggs  are  suffering  because  of  the 


down  to  $20 
$26. 


Rye  straw  brought  $25  and 

MEATS  AND  LIVESTOCK 


Country  dressed  veal  calves  have  a  dull 
market,  especially  heavy  veals.  They 
were  quoted  at  16  to  18  cents  for  prime 
on  the  21  st,  with  lower  grades  as  low  as 
10  and  12  cents 


Oswego  County  Adopts  Five 
Year  Dairy  Improvement 
Plan 

NE  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  recent  developments  in 
the  promotion  of  the  diary  industry  is 
to  be  found  in  the  five  year  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  program  adopted  by  Oswego 
County,  N.  Y.  This  count}-,  which  was 
one  of  the  pioneer  Holstein  communi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  States  and  which  now 
has  over  50,000  head  of  dairy  cattle 
within  its  borders  and  over  1000  accred¬ 
ited  herds,  is  ambitious  to  become 
known  as  the  cow  county  of  the  East. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  the  Oswego  County  Dairy  Im¬ 
provement  Council  has  been  formed  and 
it  is  now  actively  at  work.  One  of  the 
principal  projects  of  the  improvement 
program  is  the  Dairy  Improvement 
Club,  which  is  an  interesting  variation 
of  the  usual  Cow  Testing  Association. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 
358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 

mineral:*,' 

jpOWOUNB 


Booklet 

Free^  _ 

$3.25  Boxgu aranteed  t  o  gi  ve  sausiaction  or  mor . 

•ernco  in  m1  ^or  ordinary  cases. 

MINERAL  REMEDY  CQ.  451  Foerth  Are,  Pittsburgh,  p 


were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
decline  and  with  steadily  accumulating 
stocks  receivers  had  to  cut  prices  sharply 
to  effect  an  outlet.  Those  grades  of 
nearby  eggs  which  have  come  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  a  better  grade  of  westerns  have 
suffered  and  as  we  go  to  press  there  is 
no  telling  exactly  what  will  happen. 

LIVE  POULTRY  VERY 
PLENTIFUL 


To  stimulate  interest  in  this  work,  three 
prime  stuff  with  lower  grades  as  'low  "as  f)ldzes  $100  each  arc  to  be  awarded 

-  - „  $d-50  to  $8.00.  The  market  was  steady.  each  year  to  Master  Dairymen  selected 

extremely  heavy  receipts  from  the  west  Spring  lambs  brought  $17.25  for  prime  b-v  a  committee  to  apply  on  the  expense 
and  southwest.  These  more  distant  eggs  stc>ck  and  down  to  $11  and  $13  for  culls,  of  a  trip  to  the  National  Dairy  show  and 
were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Hot  house  lambs  ranged  from  $7  to  $10  suitable  awards  will  be  given  all  owners 

!ach  ior  primes  down  to  $2  and  $3  for  with  300  lb.  herd  average. 


FOWLS  May  31 

Colored  .  -26 

Leghorn  .  22-24 

BROILERS 

Colored  . 30-38 

Leghorn  . 18-30 

DUCKS,  Nearby  _ 20-25 


June  1, 
May  24  1926 


poor.  Receipts  were  light  and  there  was 
little  demand. 

Heavy  bulls  brought  $7.25  and  $7.75 
and  light  to  medium  $5.50  to  $7.00. 

Heavy  cows  were  quoted  at  $6  and  $7 
with  light  weights  as  low  as  $2.50  and 
$3-50. 

The  market  on  steers  and  cows  was 
steady  with  little  change  while  the  market 


on  bulls  was  firm  and  high 


-27 
20-23 


27-28 

-28 


35-45 

20-35 

22-25 


35-45 

30-35 

25-26 


The  Decoration  Day  live  poultry  mar¬ 
ket  was  not  very  much  of  a  success  'as 


-  -  - -  ^  ■*-  «*  OUUL 

tar  as  the  shipper  was  concerned.  Sup-  u  .u  .  -  .  -  — 

p  to  show  that  m  many  instances  New  York 


Let’s  Boost  New  York  Apples. 

( Continued  from  page  2) 
petition  with  barreled  apples  from  the 
\  irginias  and  boxes  apples  from  the 
Northwest.  Evidence  is  also  available 


plies  were  heavy  and  bv  far  the  most  of  "  T . 

them,  probably  90%,  were  of  poor  quality  apples  toPP«I  the  market, 
and  as  a  result  the  trade  was  far  from  Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  too, 
satisfactory  to  say  nothing  of  the  price.  New  York  was  not  the  offender  this  sea- 
A  great  many  Leghorn  broilers  went  out  son.  Virginias’  crop  experienced  a  severe 


The  climax  of  each  year’s  activity  will 
come  in  the  annual  Field  Day,  the  first 
event  in  the  series  being  scheduled  for 
Wednesday,  June  29  at  Kingsford 
Farms  in  the  city  of  Oswego.  Purebred 
bulls  of  various  breeds,  the  product  of 
the  county,  will  be  distributed  among 
breeders  in  the  county  through  a  public 
auction.  Another  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  milk  campaign  conducted 
by  the  Home  Bureau,  a  stock  judging 
contest  by  the  agricultural  high  schools 
of  the  section  to  compete  for  a  cup 
offered  by  the  county  Holstein  organi¬ 
zation.  A  sports  program  also  is  con¬ 
templated.  The  principal  speaker  of 
the  day  will  be  Hon.  L.  J.  Taber  of 
Ohio,  Master  of  the  National  Grange. 
A  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  inter¬ 
est  the  citizens  of  the  county,  whether 
residing  in  the  towns  and  cities  or  on 
the  farms,  in  "attending  this  Field  Day. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  11,  1927 


The  Farm  News 


Holstein  Breeders  Meet  at  Springfield 


THE  Annual  Convention  of  the  Hoi 
stein  Friesian  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica  held  at  the  Hotel  Kimhall  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  on  May  28  and  29 
was  very  well  attended. 

About  500  were  seated  at  the  banquet 
on  Tuesday  night,  in  fact  the  crowd  was 
so  great  that  it  was  necessary  to  place 
tables  in  the  hotel  lobby  as  well  as  in 
the  main  dining  room.  Hon.  Frank  O. 
Lowden  of  Illinois  was  the  main  speak¬ 


er. 


Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden  of 
Illinois;  Vice  President,  L.  M.  Thomp¬ 
son  of  Montrose,  Pa.;  Directors,  Col¬ 
onel  G.  W.  French,  Davenport,  Iowa; 
F.  W.  A.  Baxter  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
James  A.  Reynolds,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  R.  J.  Schaefer,  Appleton,  Wis. 

The  discussion  at  the  convention  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  herd  test  plan  and 
selective  or  super-registration.  The 
herd  test  plan  was  not  accepted  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee.  A  new  com¬ 
mittee  was  apopinted  to  revise  the  plan. 
It  will  be  known  as  the  herd  improve¬ 
ment  plan  and  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  referred  to  the  board  of 
directors  who  will  have  power  to  put  it 
into  effect. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  se¬ 
lective  and  super-registration  was  not 
accepted  in  its  entirety.  The  work  of 
education  along  these  lines  will  con¬ 
tinue  but  actual  registration  will  not  be 
started  yet. 

I  he  A.  R.  Rules  were  amended  so 
that  an  official  advanced  registry  test 
will  not  be  started  until  fourteen  darrs 
alter  the  cow  has  freshened. 

I  he  sale  on  Thursday  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  Seventy  head  of  cattle  were 
cieied  for  sale.  Hhe  complete  report 
ot  the  sale  was  not  available  at  time  of 
going  to  press  but  will  be  published  next 
week  as  well  as  a  detailed  account  of 
the  entire  meeting. 

The  1928  convention  will  be  held  in 
Milwaukee. 


better  business  methods  followed  in  pro¬ 
duction  will  assure  more  milk  at  the 
psychological  moment.  They  follow 
this  through  with  the  argument  that  bet¬ 
ter  methods  mean  lower  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  the  extra  income  will 
be  received  in  this  manner  at  least.  The 
claim  is  also  made  that  if  an  increased 
price  were  promised,  there  would 
promptly  be  such  an  increase  that  the 
market  would  be  flooded,  with  disas¬ 
trous  effect  to  all  concerned. 


BE  all  this  as  it  ma}',  there  will  be 
some  sound  recommendations  made 
at  the  meeting  next  Friday.  Among 
these  will  be:  Sow  green  crops  for  feed¬ 
ing,  such  as  oats  and  peas,  buckwheat, 
millets  and  fodder  corn  cut  green:  cut 
hay  early  for  dairy  feeding  in  order  that 
the  higher  protein  content  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  together  with  other  advantages 
that  come  from  feeding  such  hay:  start 
grain  feeding  by  July  first  so  as  to  avoid 
heavy  shrinkage:  not  to  wait  too  long 
before  starting  the  feeding  of  some  hajo 
At  last  we  have  had  two  days  togeth¬ 
er  that  rain  did  not  fall.  The  ground 
is  very  wet,  and  several  drying  days 
are  needed  before  sowing  and  corn 
planting  can  be  finished  in  good  shape. 
Some  pieces  that  are  rather  light  can 
be  planted  to  corn  today  (Memorial 
Day),  but  most  will  require  a  little  more 
time.  Everything  points  now  to  there 
being  a  considerable  acreage  of  quick 
crops  such  as  buckwheat  and  millets,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  acres  that  probably 
will  not  be  touched  for  seeding  at  all.  A 
trip  through  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
counties  shows  thousands  of  acres 
where  the  quack  grass  will  be  ready 
for  mowing  apparently  before  the  land 
can  be  touched  with  a  pulverizer. — W. 
I.  Roe. 
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CHICKS 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 


Kerr  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre- 


sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


25 


Utility  Prices  Special  Matings'  Prices 


White  Leghorns _ $3.00 

Barred  Rocks  _ 3.50 

R.  I.  Reds* _ 4.00 

White  Rocks _ 4.00 

White  Wyandottes.  _  4.00 


50 
$5.50 

6.50 

7.50 
7.50 
7.50 


100 

$io 
12 
14 
14 
14 
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$3.75 

4.25 

4.75 

4.75 

4.75 


North  Country  News  Notes 

y^T  a  meeting  of  the  Dairymen’s  Lea¬ 
gue  Cooperative  Association  offi¬ 
cers  held  in  Watertown  on  Friday,  J.  A. 
Coulter,  Secretary  of  the  organization, 
niade  the  statement  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  supplying  the  New  York  milk 
market  rested  squarely  on  the  shoulders 
oi  the  farmers  of  this  milk  shed.  He 
based  this  upon  the  promise  made  by 
Commissioner  Harris  that  if  the  New 
Cork  im lk  shed  farmers  could  produce 
sufficient  milk  to  supply  the  needs  at  all 
tunes,  outside  milk  would  not  be 
I  sought. 

Next  Friday,  June  3rd,  a  large  meet- 
"n.f.  of  farmers  of  this  North  Country 
'  u,1‘  be  bold  in  Watertown  to  hear  dis¬ 
cussions  on  methods  of  holding  produc- 
t'on  up  through  the  months  when  it  us- 
tolly  falls  off.  This  is  being  called  by 

r, e,  arm  Bureau,  and  speakers  from  the 
-vilege  of  Agriculture  will  do  the  talk- 
"Vv  Mr-,  Coulter  went  on  to  say  in  his 

less  that  the  main  trouble  with  pro- 
jiuchem  is  that  we  have  a  lot  worse 
armers  than  we  have  cows>  Re  daJm_ 

,.  Jhat  be,tte/  Ceding  at  the  right  time 

.  h  go,od  feeds  wiH  Provide  the  in- 
rcase  this  year. 

*  *  * 

QNE  hears  varied  ideas  being  dis- 

0.atC?SSed.on  this  ^nation.  Some  hold 

touM  !.an  in"e^se  in  the  price  of  milk 
•  <  be  made  known  some  months  in 

s, :!"ce.  so  that  producers  would  be  as- 
or  n  °*  ree°mpense  for  extra  endeav- 
its’elf  Tn,ecded,  increase  would  come  of 
eve-;  -y  ,daim  that  to°  many  times 
ducqvJ1!  1S  keyed  up  to  greater  pro- 

-  .°n  for  ^me  reason  or  another,  then 
increased  production  is  used  as  a 
ffermg  ram  to  hold  the  price  down  as 
T-  if  not  lower. 

^hers  hold  with  Mr.  Coulter  that 


Central  New  York  Notes 

YY/’E  started  out  for  a  little  business 
trip  that  very  rainy  day  late  in 
Majr  We  followed  the  Susquehanna 
river  mostly  and  finally  reached  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  the  railroad  town  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  There  we  crossed  and  struck 
over  the  hills  going  well  on  towards 
Deposit.  We  did  not  find  farming  con¬ 
ditions  so  different  from  what  they  are 
at  home  in  Chenango  county.  The  hay 
crop  now  promises  well  and  that  is  our 
best  hold.  The  cow  "crop”  is  compar¬ 
atively  small  and  cows  bring  good  mon¬ 
ey.  Grade  cows  can  hardly  be  bought, 
if  good  ones,  for  less  than  $125  and  I 
learned  of  grade  Guernseys  bringing 
$1/5.  There  are  reports  of  $200  cows, 
without  papers,  if  good  enough.  It  is 
the  general  opinion  that  cows  will  bring 
good  prices  for  two  or  three  years  and 
some  predict  longer  time  before  a  lower 
market.  Pure  bred  Holsteins  are  in 
demand  also  and  breeders  believe  that 
several  years  of  good  prices  are  in 
store.  The  cows  should  be  tuberculin 
tested  to  sell  to  best  advantage. 

In  some  localities  it  is  claimed  that 
half  of  the  oats  are  yet  to  be  sown  but 
generally  I  think  that  a  larger  propor¬ 
tion  are  in  the  ground.  Potatoes  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  planted  to  any 
extent  except  a  few  for  early  use.  Of 
course  corn  planting  has  been  out  of 
the  question  up  to  this  writing  on  the 
25th  and  ground  is  so  wet  now  that  it 
will  be  quite  a  little  time  before  corn 
can  be  put  in.  In  this  direction  we  did 
not  find  the  amount  of  poultry  kept  that 
was  noticed  when  we  went  north  from 
home,  recently. 

Hill  Farms  May  be  Good  Buys 

When  we  struck  out  over  the  hills 
from.  the  r>ver  there  was  some  good 
farming  land  but  a  person  accustomed 
to  the  river  valley  would  feel  out  of 
place  on  some  of  it.  If  one  is  able  to 
be  contented  in  such  a  place  and  is 
short  of  money  to  buy  higher  priced 
land  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the 


*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 


50 

$7.00 

8.00 

9.00 

9.00 

9.00 


100 

$13 

IS 

17 

17 

17 


y2c  Jess  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  pric* 

for  1000  chicks.  H 


Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver- 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  10 


HILLPOT  Quality 

I  HAVE  REDUCED  PRICES  Better  weatiier  and  greater  {erti!ity  ^  averS?g  Dp  ffiy 

Chicks  for  your  money.  Drier  yocr,  direct  fr.m  tl.is^vertiieX. ' "prompt  DeMv“ 

White  Leghorns . $f525  egoo  «n°m  slr^n  si°n°nn 

Brown  Leghorns  or  Barred  Rocks  .  3.50  6  50  12  00  ^57  50  110  00 

B.  I.  Reds  or  Aneonas  . ii!  4.00  lito  If.W  62.50  12a to 

Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Shin-  Rema  by  eheek,  registered  letter  »r  P.  0. 

pod  Parcel  Pest  Prepaid.  Money  0r,!er- 

BOV  29 

W.  F.  HILLPOT  Frenchtoum-.J/.J 


i 


a 


T!HETCOST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

“aby  c“cks,.  ^  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stoek  at  slightly  higher  prices.  If  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  utility 
thicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

q  r  Wh  „  *  r  O  .  25  50  100  300  500  1000 

b.  t  .  Wh.,  Br.  Buff  Leghorns,.  Aneonas  $2.75  $4.50  $8.50  $24.50  $40  $78 

b.  C.  Minorca.,,  Bd.  Wh.  Rocks,  B.  &  1 

C«, R'  A.  R8di  »  ‘A  ■ : .  3.25  5.75  11.00  82.50  51  98 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  -  3.50  6.25  12.00  35.00  57  110 

M-aCu  GlaHts  .  6'00  n-°°  20.00  59.00  95 

Light  Mixed  . 2.50  4.00  7.50  22.00  35 

Heavy  Mixed  .  3 .00  6  00  9  50  23  no 

WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  T 
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National  Chicks  for  June  &  July— Smith  Hatched 

Whifp.  Rrnwn  R  Huff  I  o n I-, „ „  ■ 


70 

45  88 

GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


100  500 

$9.00  $42.00 


White,  Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns  .  f 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  . . . - 

White  Wyandottes,  Black  Minorcas  . '  .  10-0C 

Heavy  Breed  Broilers  . . 

Light  Breed  Mixed  . ..."..  1 ...  1 ......  .  375 

Prepaid  100%  live  delivery.  Bank  reference  Circular  frer 
NATIONAL  CHICK  FARMS _ BOX  408  jfeVu!iTOW«.  PEN  N  A. 


11.00 

8.00 

7.00 


47.00 

52.00 

38.00 

33.00 


hill  farms  may  be  at  least  tolerable 
places  to  buy. 

We  followed  along  the  Erie  railroad 
for  quite  a  distance.  That  is  a  marvel¬ 
ous  grade  up  the  summit  from  Susque¬ 
hanna  towards  Deposit  and  it  is  the 
same  when  the  trains  commence  the 
climb  from  Deposit  back  again.  It  is 
getting  over  the  divide  from  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  to  the  Delaware  valleys. 
Small  wonder  I  take  it  that  the  builders 
of  the  Erie  were  a  long  while  in  mov¬ 
ing  on  from  Deposit  after  reaching  that 
place.  We  were  served  here  in  my  sec¬ 
tion  with  goods  from  Deposit  for  a  long 
time  after  the  Erie  had  reached  that 
town.  The  goods  were  brought  on  the 
Erie  and  then  “teaming  to  Deposi^”  be¬ 
came  a  considerable  industry  for  quite  a 
while.  That  is  longer  ago  however  than 
most  A.  A.  readers  can  remember.  A 


Timber  is  Being  Cut  Off 

There  is  timber  up  those  hillsides  but 
like  every  other  place  that  I  know  of 
as  much  of  the  timber  as  can  be  sold  is 
being  cut  off.  It  is  not  just  like  the 
lumbering  in  Delaware  county  about 
which  I  have  said  soiviritonor  <i,ov 


mine  tics  and  props  are  going  as  fast 
as  markets  can  be  found.  It  is  all  right 
to  cut  off  "ripened”  trees  but  much  of 
the  young  growing  stuff  ought  to  be 
left.  There  is  much  cheap  land  in  most 
sections  and  this  was  no  exception.  Oc¬ 
casionally  some  places  sell  high. 

We  ate  our  dinners  under  the  shad¬ 
ow,  or  what  might  perhaps  have  been 
the  shadow,  if  it  hadn’t  been  raining  like 
all  possessed,  ot  the  hmons  Lanesboro 
stone  bridge.  That  must  have  been  m 
its  Lime  of  building  a  tremendous  engi¬ 
neering  undertaking.  It  is  long  but  I 
didn’t  get  its  length  and  is  108  feet  high 
at  the  highest.  Tall  slender  stone  piers 
and  arches,  the  piers  rather  close  to¬ 
gether,  have  made  a  bridge  that  has 
proved  of  enduring  value.  It  must  have 
been  built  around  eighty  years  ago  and 
when  it  was  decided  to  double  track  the 
road  many  years  ago  it  was  supposed 
that  a  new  bridge  would  be  required. 
Tests  proved  that  it  was  as  sound  and 
true  as  when  built  and  it  carries  the 
two  tracks  and  the  enormous  trains 

without  a  tremor  I  am  informed.— H.  H. 

— 
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No  half-way  verdict— Qamel  is  supreme 


THE  American  people  have  had  many 
favorites.  But  there’s  never  been  a 
choice  like  Camel. 

Camel  is  the  most  popular  cigarette 
this  nation  ever  had.  Millions  unite 
to  place  it  first,  and  there’s  no  com¬ 
parison.  Camel  is  supreme. 

There  must  be  reasons  back  of  such 
a  preference.  There  must  be  moun¬ 
tain-high  quality  in  this  famous  ciga¬ 
rette  to  make  millions  join  in  saying, 

"1  will  have  only  Camel.” 

That  is  true.  Camel  quality  is  just 
as  supreme  as  its  leadership.  In  Camel, 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 


no  substitute  has  ever  been  made  for 
quality.  No  compromise  has  ever  been 
made  with  expense.  For  Camels,  the 
country’s  largest  tobacco  organization 
buys  the  choicest  Turkish  and  Do¬ 
mestic  tobaccos  grown.  There  simply 
are  no  better  tobaccos  or  blending. 

If  you  don’t  yet  know  that  supreme 
tobacco  enjoyment,  try  Camels.  All 
the  taste  and  fragrance,  all  the  mild 
and  mellow  pleasure  you  ever  hoped 
to  find!  We  invite  you  to  compare 
them  with  any  cigarette  made,  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  "Have  a  Camel!” 


©  1927 


POST  YOUR  FARM-KEEP  TRESPASSERS  OFF 

Desig  d  to  cover  legal  requirements  in 
NEW  YORK ,  NEW  JERSEY  and  PENNSYLVANIA 

WE  have  had  a  new  supply  of  trespass  signs  made  up.  This  time  they  are 
of  extra  heavy  linen  on  vhich  the  lettering  Is  printed  directly.  There  Is 
no  card  -icing  to  he  water-scaked  by  the  rain  and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  We 
have  had  these  new  signs  made  up  of  extra  heavy  material  because  severe  storms 
will  tear  and  otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter  constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post  their  land  and  the  notices  we  have  prepared  com¬ 
ply  in  all  respects  with  the  law.  The  price  to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger  quantities. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  461  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  following 

Mock  Trial  Outlines 

Are  Available  to  any  Grange 
lecturer  on  request. 

1.  Mock  trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for 

robbing  the  soil. 

2.  Mock  trial  of  a  farmer  for  criminal 

negligence  in  the  death  of  his  wife 
because  of  lack  of  labor  saving  ma¬ 
chinery  in  the  home. 

3.  Mock  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Send  to 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 
461,  4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


(  To  benefit  by' ourguarantee  of  ads  you  must  say  “7  saw  your  ad  in  American  Agriculturist”  ] 
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Building  Up  An  Unproductive 
Farm 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

years  and  was  accredited  for  several 
years.  Unfortunately  in  the  last  test 
a  four  month  old  heifer  reacted  which 
will  make  it  necessary  for  two  tuber¬ 
culin  tests  to  be  given  before  the  herd  is 
again  accredited.  Three  or  four  head 
of  stock  are  sold  every  year,  being  tak¬ 
en  to  Troy  and  put  into  the  county  sale 
there.  A  few  semi-official  records  have 
been  made,  one  very  creditable  of  29.73 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  while 
I  their  two-year  old  heifers  tested  last 
[January  averaged  better  than  seventeen 
pounds  of  butter.  Another  three  year 
old  heifer  made  better  than  26  pounds 
in  7  days.  Five  cows  were  sold  recent¬ 
ly  for  an  attractive  price  but  the  heif¬ 
ers  that  are  growing  up  will  bring  the 
[herd  back  to  normal  in  two  years. 

Poultry  the  Chief  Source  of 
Income 

Poultry  on  the  Eastman  farm  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  most  important  enter- 
I  prise.  I  did  most  of  my  visiting  about 
them  with  Gerald  Eastman,  who  at 
present  lias  direct  charge  over  them  al¬ 
though  his  father  joined  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  told  me  a  lot  about  the  early 
developments  along  this  line.  The  two 
houses  which  are  20x80  ft.  are  some 
distance  in  back  of  the  barn  and  about 
one  hundred  yards  apart.  The  first  one 
was  built  by  Mr.  Eastman  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  has  all  the  essentials  of 
a  good  house.  Of  course,  the  damp¬ 
ness  would  not  show  up  at  the  time  I 
visited  it  but  Gerald  assured  me  that 
they  had  little  trouble  with  moisture 
|  during  the  winter  months. 

As  you  will  notice  from  the  picture  of 
[this  house,  the  feed  is  stored  on  the 
second  story  of  the  middle  section.  It 
is  unloaded  from  the  uphill  side  directly 
l  from  a  wagon  and  then  runs  through  a 
chute  to  the  pens  below.  Each  house 
is  supplied  with  water  in  the  pens.  It 
is  piped  from  cistern  in  the  barn  direct 
to  one  house  and  to  an  underground 
storage  tank  from  which  it  is  pumped 
in  the  other  house. 

The  two  houses  are  supplied  with 
electric  lights  by  a  farm  electric  light 
plant  but  in  discussing  this  feature,  Ger¬ 
ald  was  apparently  not  entirely  convinc¬ 
ed  that  lights  are  a  necessity.  He  did 
say  that  it  often  helps  with  getting  the 
work  done  at  the  right  time  hut  that  in 
his  opinion,  it  did  not  serve  as  a  sub- 
I  stitute  for  thorough  care  and  feeding. 

Breeding  for  Production 

As  an  illustration  of  the  care  the 
Eastmans  are  taking  to  breed  their 
poultry  flock,  they  told  me  of  purchas¬ 
ing  seventy-five  hatching  eggs  from  a 
farm  in  the  State  of  Washington  for 
which  they  paid  $1.50  each.  The  hens 
from  which  these  eggs  came  average 
from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  twv>  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  eggs  a  year,  and  the 
sires,  to  which  they  were  mated  have 
records  above  300.  Records  are  kept 
on  the  farm  for  the  use  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College  and  the  flock  has 
been  very  carefully  culled  for  a  number 
of  years.  Pedigreed  cockerels  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  have  also 
been  used  to  breed  up  the  flock. 

The  marketing  of  the  products  is  not 
neglected.  The  eggs  are  shipped  to 
New  York  City  to  a  retailer  who  for¬ 
merly  lived  in  Bradford  County;  They 
have  gone  to  this  man  for  four  years 
and  bring  about  two  cents  a  dozen 
above  the  market  price.  They  are  grad¬ 
ed  at  the  farm  into  two  sizes,  the  large 
size  brings  from  five  to  seven  cents  a 
dozen  more  than  the  small  size. 

In  discussing  the  outlook  for  poul¬ 
try,  Mr.  Eastman  said,  “we  did  not  get 
quite  as  good  results  this  year  as  last 
and  I  rather  expect  that  next  year  may 
be  even  poorer.  I  expect  that  the 
poultry  business  may  be  rather  slow 
for  a  few  years  but  I  feel  that  the  man 
who  studies  all  angles  of  the  business 
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BABY  Xf  CHICKS 


Prices  Are  Slashed  On 


500 

$44.00 


FULL  BLOODED  "AMERICAN”  QUAL¬ 
ITY  CHICKS.  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENTS 
— C.  O.  D.— Send  No  Money. 

100 

Fancy  Mixed  . $9.00 

Wh.  and  Br.  Leghorns  ....  10.75 

Tancred — Holly  Legs . 12.25 

Barred  Rocks — Anc  .  12.25 

Parks  Rocks-Reds-VMi.  Rox.  .  13.00 
Bl.  Minorcas-Wli.  Wyan.-Buff 

Orpingtons  .  15.00 

Hamburgs  Blue  And . 20.00 


73.00 
99.00 

We  offer  8,000  March  ami  April  hatched  pullets  shipment 
when  12  weeks  old  as  follows: — Eng.  Wh.  Leghorns — 
Tancred  and  Hollywood  White  Leghorns — Brown  Leghorns — 
Parks  Rocks — Owens  Farm  Reds — Bl.  Min. — Bu.  Orping¬ 
tons  and  most  all  breeds.  Write  for  prices — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed — C.  0.  D.  Shipments. 


AMERICAN  CHICKERIES, 

Box  214,  Grampian,  Pa. 


and  builds  up  a  high  producing  flock 
will  be  able  to  come  through  this  per¬ 
iod  in  good  shape.” 

When  Mr.  Eastman  moved  to  this 
farm  the  buildings  were  in  a  bad  shape. 
A  new  barn  was  built  in  1905  but  the 
old  house  was  repaired  and  used  until 
about  ten  years  ago.  The  two  poultry 
houses  already  mentioned  were  also 
built  while  the  latest  addition  is  a  large 
tool  and  implement  shed  just  to  the  east 

60.00  of  the  niain  barn-  other  equip¬ 

ment  this  shed  houses  a  tractor,  a  truck 
and  two  cars.  An  acetylene  light  plant 
was  put  in  in  1916  and  is  still  used.  The 
electric  light  plant  installed  last  year 
has  been  used  only  for  the  barn  and 
hens  up  to  the  present  time.  The  house 
is  also  supplied  with  a  modern  bath¬ 
room  and  a  pneumatic  pressure  water 
system. 


60.00 

63.50 


(13)  611 


BABY 


CHICKS 


T 


Our  18th  Year— Special  Summer  Prices 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  f  ”  •;>* 

v.i.vnu  given  free  of  charge 
*Uh  eve ly  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  _ $10  per  100, 

. $90  per  1000 

Rocks.  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quanUties.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hitehery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

335  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


For  17  years  we  have  culled  our  flocks  for  egg  production  and  quality.  We  know  that  we 
can  please  you,  the  same  as  thousands  of  our  other  satisfied  customers.  Don't  fail  to  take 
advantage  of  these  prices,  for  the  chicks  will  be  of  the  best  quality,  including  our  number 

°2n5ec  g™dea  aad  Specials.^  Will  ship  from  25  on  up.  On  orders  from  25  to  75  chicks  add 

INCLUDED? TAKE  A  DiSCOUMT  OF 'Io^PER^UNDBED."’  °N  °RDERS  °F  5°°  °R  M°RE'  °DDS  AND  ENDS  N0T 

S.  C.  Anconas,  S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . .  , ,, 

Smgle  C!.  and  Rose  C.  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas . * - 

Wyandottes,  S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons  . . !!!.’!!."!  I !!  I ! I . . iuc 


Columbian  Wyandottes  .  ’  1 4c  <5  r  ’  '  mi™,',.!, . lde 

All  heavy  Odds  and  Ends  i  ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  10c  All  Light  Odds  a™  Ends ' ! ! ! !  *. ! ! ! ] !  | ! . 

j, _ »  , _ ...  .  °  to  10  week  Pure-Bred  Pullets  ready  for  immediate  delivery 


?„rde/,5fe„Ct.fr0!n.this  ad'  Special  catalog  free.”  Y book  "on  chkks  and  with  each  order  amounting 


to  $10.00  or  more. 

HUBER’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 


NO.  HIGH  STREET, 


Reforesting  Idle  Acres 

About  six  years  ago  Mr.  Eastman 
bought  the  joining  seventy  acres  not  so 
much  as  he  said  because  he  wanted  the 
land  as  that  he  was  afraid  that  unde¬ 
sirable  neighbors  might  move  in.  About 
fifteen  acres  of  this  are  woods  and 


FOSTORIA,  OHIO 


gENTURy  ( 


mm 


«u 


rfa*!  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  Msh  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 

a  yv  a  a  hr.'ifi/Lit'y  — ,  £ . .  .  n  r.  ** 


qnnn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  English  Strain,  with  tra priest  records  up  to 
314  eggs  In  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatehlrg 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 


$47.50 


200,000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July  Deliveries — The  best  Popular  Breeds,  on 
free  range  100  500  1C00 

b  C.  White  Leghorns 
Young  and  Barron  strains  ..$10.00 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  .  11.00 

Ow»u's  Reds  .  12.00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed  .  9.00 

Broilers  Hgbt  Breed  . .  8.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield 


52.50 
60.00 

42.50 

37.50 


$00.00 

100.00 


80.00 

70.00 


CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD 
We  ship  C.  0.  D.  ^ 

S.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . . . $4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds.  Blk.  Minorcas  . '. . . .  5  50 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas .  6  25 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pc-33)  . 6.15  13 

-  -  —  v,  nuuua  dm,  ,  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed .  4  75  9  uu  aliiii 

brush  and  about  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  JS^JftVST  &  TvrJ'A™ 

this  is  fairly  fertile  soil  but  is  not  beine  s  ad  and  save  tirae'  Rcf-— Commercial  Bank.  k  ree  LataJo°  01 

2QTH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

$8.00 

$38.00 

10.00 

48.00 

12.00 

57.00 

13.00 

60.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

1000 
$72.00 
95.00 
110.00 
110.00 
80.00 
hip  your 
or  order 


Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 

.  .  ,  ,  incubation  from  high  class 

™t°  ^nt0d'  Whi: te.  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An- 
tonas,  59-50  per  100;  Barred.  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Mi- 
ppI.cas>  m  per  100 !  Whi(c  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
lnn  S’i  -5u.2'n°  .,per  100:  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100,  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 

NIINirf' onmeT guaranteed  hy  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N  Y 

Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


fully  used  at  the  present  time.  Last 
year  fourteen  hundred  red  pine,  larch, 
locust  and  ash  trees  were  set  out  in  an 
effort  to  make  proper  use  of  this  land. 
Mr.  Eastman  writes  that  since  I  visited 
the  farm  they  have  set  an  additional 
thousand  trees. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  Eastman  farm 
I  found  Mr.  Eastman  trimming  his 
fiuit  trees.  We  do  not  make  a  business 
of  selling  fruit  but  we  have  tried  to 
have  enough  for  our  own  use.  We  have 
some  apples,  a  few  cherries  as  well  as 
plums  and  pears.”  Later  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  a  garden  with 
Gerald  and  he  told  me  that  they  plan¬ 
ned  to  have  a  good  supply  of  garden 
stuff  for  their  own  use.  They  have  a 
good  sized  asparagus  bed  in  addition 
to  the  usual  annual  crops. 

“I  have  a  picture  in  mind,”  said  Mr. 
Eastman,  “of  the  condition  the  farm 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

Varieties 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  .  .  . . . . 

Anconas  . . . 

R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  &  White  Rox,'  White  Wyandottes  ‘ 

Black  Minorcas  . 

Broiler  Stock  (Assorted) 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York..  Strong  healthy 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  srnek. 
Prices  on 


Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable"  price’s "  Or 

NIACiBA^niit «vlfr72»  Estahlished  1SS7  and  still  going  strong,  m 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202.  RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y, 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$11.00 

$4  7.50 

$90.00 

13.50 

65.00 

127.00 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

15.50 

76.00 

150.00 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

today.  100 

%  live 

delivery 

guaranteed. 

(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


POSTPAID  PRICES.  We  also  ship  <L0  D.  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .  $2  50 

S.  C.  Brown,  Buff  and  Black  Leghorns  .  2  75 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minorcas  .  . .  3.50 

Sm-r.a  9,nality  Wl-  Leghorns,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorns  .  ...  3  75 
White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  4  00 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandots.  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas  ! 4.25 
Wyckoff  and  Tancred  White  Leghorns  4  - 5 

5  '  . . “ 


Mr 


50 

$4.00 

4.25 

5.50 
6.75 

6.25 

7.50 
7.50 


100 

$7.50 

8.00 

10.00 

13.00 

12.00 

14.00 

14.00 


500  “ 
$36.00 
38.00 
48.00 
62.00 
57.00 
67.00 
67.00 


1000 

$70.00 

72.00 

95.00 

120.00 

110.00 


Heavy  Mixed  and  Anconas,  50,  $4.75;  100,  $9-  500  $4‘>-  1 000  'san  *  Viirhi  xtiLiw  i> 
ers  50  S3  75-  inn  *7-  inn  too.  iAnX  Jf Light  Mixed  for  Broil* 

*»'»«  o^s.  °Refi  —Farmers  ^State °Bankf ^Dun ^and ^Bractetreet!  ^Cata^  “  att'”- 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON.  OHIO 


SENDNOMONEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

3?th  Tl,rhen  T  -b°Ufght  as  compared  I  Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
tl  It  tl  t  ‘V  U  ^  at  present-  We  feeI  Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 


Cut  Prices  on  Baby  Chicks  Now 


Leghorns- Anconas  .  inr- 

Rocks-RecJs  . 12c 


ffier  Breeds  in  Proportion.  Order  from  this 
FMGHTSement'  PULLETS  3,1  a9es  PRICED 


that  we  have  made  some  progress,  yet 
I  can  see  another  picture  which  is  what 
I  would  like  to  obtain  in  the  coming 
year.  Phis  picture  shows  as  much  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  conditions 
as  the  present  conditions  do  over  the 
way  the  farm  looked  when  we  moved 
here.” — H.  L.  Cosline. 


and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 


Reiser's  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


Poultry  Judging’  School  at 
State  College 


White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . iOc 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 12c 

White  Wyandottes  ..13c.  Assorted  ..8c 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid. 

Order  direct  or  send  for  circular. 
3ox12  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 


Box  C, 


LINESVILLE,  PA. 


Best  Quality  Baby  Chicks 

R  P  \A/UU»  I _ t_  _  ..  ~ 


Leghorns  8c  -  Mixed  7c 
100%  live  delivery.  P.  O.  paid.  All  free 
ange  stock.  Special  prices  on  large  lots 

HILLSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

T.  J.  Ehrenzeller  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


baby  chicks 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


100 

$8.00 


25 

Barred '  Rocks  T"?  . 

Mixfd&  Wyandottes  •••*•  3.00 
Special  Prices^on’  L'arge'r  Lots?  Fre^Range 

Millerstownl  Pa 


50 

$4.50 

5.00 

5.50 

4.00 


THE  l°th  Annual  Poultry  Judging  30,000  CHICKSWEEKI  Y 

and  Breeding  School  at  Cornell  s  r  wh-t.  *  n  ,  .  X^lvlv  I 

University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  will  be  ^ 

held  June  ^  to  July^  2,  1927.  Re-  ffi° 9,1 s,«S'i  S£oo“U  SISK  “l'S 

search  in  methods  of  judging  poultry  Breeds  mixed  7c  each;  $60.00  per  1000.  Hatches  due 
results  each  year  in  a  wealth  of  new  ’*  '  '  ’  a"d  28‘  100%  live  dclirerv  cuar' 


9.00 

10.00 

7.00 


Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

Wsxwi  .....  * 


From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks 

,7/  Sr'“ial  Eng-  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 

■fy  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  and 

Assorted  chick?  also  low-priced  pullets.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 


Tl-m  one  Catalogue  free. 

^  .  BOS  HATCHERY, Zeeland. Mich.R.2. a 


Rhinhc  iUNE  PBICES 

VlllbfVO  S  C-  W.  Leg! 


L  R-  '■  . 3;00 


25 

50 

100 

..$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

5.50 

10.00 

..  2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

«er  CffrM^tCL^rpSPB'N«  SMK-rt 

■w,  Prop.,  McAHsterville,  Pa.,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


Additional  Baby  Chick  Ads 

page  11 


on 


ideas  being  presented  at  the  Judging 
School.  The  demand  for  persons  who 
are  qualified  to  judge  poultry  with  re¬ 
spect  to  both  their  production  and 
standard  exhibition  values  is  increasing 
rapidly.  The  need  for  extension  work¬ 
ers  trained  to  give  demonstrations  in 
judging  is  large.  The  school  aims  to 
be  a  clearing  house  for  the  latest  meth¬ 
ods  in  judging.  Each  year  the  teaching 
staff  consists  of  the  most  expert  judges 
of  poultry -for  production  that  can  be 
secured  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada. 


.  —  100%  live  delivery  guar- 

anteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Our  17th  year.  Member 
i.  15.  t.  A.  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 


rru  keystone  hatchery  " 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA 


BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Her  i  no 

J?' JF^hite  an<3  Brown  Leghorns  _ $8.00 

S.  C.  Larred  Rocks  and  Reds . 10  00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ,!l5!o0 
Speeial  d rices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


Chicks  Thai  Ph»a«i»  AT  PROFIT 

inai  rieaseMAKING  PRICES 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  100  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.08  $7.50  $7  00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  . 11  10  00  9  75 

Rhode  Is.  Reds  . 11  10.00  9.75 

Heavy  Mjxed  . i0  9.00  8.75 

Light  Mixed  . 07  6.50  6.25 

Circular  sent  on  request 


ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


June  and  July  Prices 

i'erris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 
Basoms  Barred  Rocks 
Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 

Black  Minorcas  .... 

Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid, 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


n 


50 

100 

1000 

$4.50 

$8.00 

$70.00 

;  4.50 

8.00 

70.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

1.  100%  live 

arrival 

SEND  N0  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks.  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
and  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on:  25 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  .  3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  . 3^50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50 

..rSlfS  I!artieular3  free  on  request. 

NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefo-nte,  Pa. 


50 

$4.50 

4.50 

5.50 

5.50 

6.50 


100 

$8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

10.00 

12.00 


6.50  12.00 

4.50  8.00 


Don’t  Let  the  Chicks  Get 
Chilled 


Chicks 


How  soon  Is  It  advisable  to  let  the  fire 
go  out  in  the  brooder  stove? — L.  P.,  New 


York. 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 9c 

Barred  Rocks  . He 

R.  I.  Reds  .  He 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER, 


B.  Ho.  2,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


QN  most  farms  where  the  chicks  are  |  BABY  CHICKS 

not  hatched  too  early,  say  about  the 
middle  of  April,  it  should  be  possible  to 
let  the  fires  go  out  in  about  six  weeks. 

This  will  depend  to  some  extent  on  the 
weather.  It  doesn’t  pay  to  let  the  chicks 
get  chilled  as  this  causes  indigestion  and 
stunts  their  growth.  The  heat  should  be 
gradually  reduced  after  the  first  two 
weeks. 


Barred  Rocks  and  White 
u/.  „  ,  Leghorns  at  10c  each. 

We  guarantee  pure  bred  chicks  and  100%  live 
delivery. 

SCARBOROUGH  POULTRY  FARM, 
Milford,  Del. 


ALLENS  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Reduced  for  May  13th  hatch  and  succeeding  weeks  to  10c 

r  r  i,  1  cu  extra  for  Postage.  Catalogue. 

C.  ALLEN  Dept.  A, 


SEAF0RD,  DEL. 


Aristocrat  Baby  Chicks  June  &  July  Delivery 

Free  range  Wyckoff  &  Tancred  White  Leghorns  $  8  per  100 
Sheppard  Mottled  Anconas  &  Brown  Leghorns  $10  per  100 
Bred  to  lay  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Reds  ...  $11  per  100 
Martins  W.  Wyandottes,  W.  Rocks  &  Buff 

Orpingtons  .  512  per  100 

500  or  more  50c  per  TOO  less;  Live  delivery.  Catalog  free. 

For  a  safe  place  to  buy  from  ivmte — 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  .  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

?'  C'  Leghorns . $8.00  per  100 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  _ 10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd.  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  7.00  per  100 
Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


CHTCK^S  FROM  HEAVY  LAYING 
V/AJ-lV/XVO  FLOCKS.  POSTPAID. 


S.  C.  W.  Leghorns 


L.  E.  STRAWSER,  Box  30. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Mixed  Chicks 


areer 

adver 


100 

500 

1000 

.$8.00 

$37.50 

$70.00 

.10.00 

47.50 

90.00 

.  7.00 

32.50 

60.00 

MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 

25 

50 

100 

is  $2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50- 

6.00 

3%  live 

delivery 

ptiaran- 

DAY-OLD  R*",^PR  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 

weight  stock.  Eggs  Pullets 

MiNnnra  fapu _ _ _ _  _ 


teed.  Order  from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  MCALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


IARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 

T>„.,. -  - . - - - 
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r  “Farm  Service”  Hardware  Store  “tag,”  now 

a  familiar  sight  in  the  windows  of  thousands  of 
progressive  hardware  stores,  is  a  pledge  of  better 
hardware  service  to  you.  It  identifies  a  mer- 
\  chant  who  believes  in  giving  practical,  proven 
Wgl — '  quality  merchandise.  It  stands  for  responsibili¬ 
ty,  for  only  established,  responsible  merchants 
can  afford  to  join  this  great  cooperative  publicity 
campaign.  It  means  value  to  you,  for  when  you  buy  in 
one  of  these  “tag”  stores  you  know  that  quality  comes  first 
and  that  progressive,  live  competition  keeps  the  price  at 
the  lowest  possible  point,  for  such  live  merchants  as  these 
deal  in  known,  trademarked  merchandise  that  sells  quickly 
and  gives  them  a  greater  turnover,  making  up  for  a  small 
margin  of  profit. 


To  find  a  “tag”  in  a  hardware  store  window  is  to  know 
that  it  is  a  good  place  to  buy  good  hardware,  that  you  get 
good  service  from  both  the  store  and  the  hardware  that 
you  buy.  It  is  the  favorite  store  of  thrifty,  discriminating 
buyers,  both  men  and  women.  Find  the  nearest  “tag” 
store  and  make  it  your  store. 


Your  “Farm  Service ” 
Hardware  Men. 


Your 


tog  £2 


WARE 


Store 
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Do  Not  Spoil  the  Picture 

The  “Frame”  Should  Enhance  and  Not  Detract 


TN  the  good  old  linsey-woolsey  days 
dresses  were  made  by  an  almost  uni¬ 
form  pattern.  Children  often  had  what 
one  rebellious  child  described  as  “yoke, 
ruffle  and  belt  style”  for  every  thing.  Now- 
a-days  women  are  finding  out  that  not  all 
can  wear  square  neck  lines,  though  they  be 
the  latest  fashion,  nor  can  all  wear  two- 
piece  dresses,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
everybody  is  wearing  them.  The  truth  is 
— we  all  have  lines  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Some  are  worse  lines  than  others  and  a 
clever  woman  chooses  clothing  to  disguise 
the  poor  ones.  At  the  same  time  she 
selects  lines  that  bring  out  her  good 
features. 

If  her  nose  turns  up,  she  gets  a  hat 
with  a  brim  which  comes  down  slightly 
over  her  face;  if  her  chin  is  weak  or  re¬ 
ceding,  her  hat  looks  best  with  back  rather 
than  front  trimming.  A  short  stout  wom¬ 
an  makes  herself  appear  a  little  taller  by 
having  long  diagonal  lines  in  her  hat  brim 
or  by  having  the  brim  turned  up  in  front 
a  little. 

A  side  trimming  and  downward  droop¬ 
ing  hat  brim  may  make  her  neck  look 
short  and  thick  whereas  a  long  narrow 
collar  and  V-shaped  neckline  are  very  be¬ 
coming  to  most  stylish-stouts.  Round 
faces  have  to  beware  of  round  neck  lines; 
deep  oval  lines  are  much  better.  The  V- 
neck  may  only  make  matters  look  worse 
if  they  appear  beneath  a  sharp  nose  and 
pointed  chin.  High  central  trimmings  on 
a  hat  only  add  to  the  apparent  length  of 
a  tall  person. 

People  with  thin  faces  and  especially 
thin  necks  have  their  sharp  lines  softened 
by  wide  rolling  collars  and  wide  neck 
lines.  Whatever  is  used  for  neck  finish, 
jabots,  collars  or  whatever,  should  har¬ 
monize  both  in  line  and  color  with  the 
garment  and  not  look  as  if  they  had  been 
stuck  on  as  an  afterthought.  * 

The  neck  line  and  hat  with  hair  show¬ 
ing  underneath  make  the  frame  for  the 
face — and  as  for  all  pictures,  a  poorly 
chosen  frame  may  spoil  even  the  best 
effects. 


My  Son’s  Hope  Chest 

upOME  over  and  see  my  son’s  hope 
V--*  chest”,  said  a  neighbor. 

“Your  son’s!  Harold’s?”  I  exclaimed 
involuntarily.  The  sudden  visualizing 


of  her  husky  football  boy  and  a  “hope 
chest’  was  a  bit  startling. 

“Of  course!  Why  not?”  with  emphasis. 
“Because  I  did  not  happen  to  have  a 
daughter  is  no  reason  at  all  why  I 
should  not  have  the  joy  of  gathering 
useful  and  beautiful  things  that  my  son 
may  have  for  the  home  he  shall  estab¬ 
lish  someday.  And  now  that  he  has 
found  Mildred  and  we  are  so  happy  over 
the  thought  of  Having  her  for  a  daughter 
that  chest  hps  taken  on  a  new  valuation. 

“But  you  see,  it  is  not  a  new  idea 
with  us.  For  three  years  grandmother 
and  I  have  been  gradually  making 
things  or  buying  things  to  stick  away 
in  it.  If  we  had  been  rich  people  it 
would  not  have  beep  half  such  fun.  We 
had  to  scrimp  and  plan,  even  squeeze 
the  family  budget  a  bit  to  get  the  ma¬ 
terials  we  wanted  from  which  to  evolve 
pretty  things,  and  first  we  had  to  save 
up  to  get  the  chest  itself.  When  we  told 
Harold  he  laughed  as  if  it  were  a  great 
joke  and  pooh-poohed  the  idea,  man- 
fashion,  even  tho  he  blushed  girl-fash¬ 
ion. 

“That  was  three  years  ago,  as  I  said, 
before  Mildred's  family  moved  here. 
Now  he’s  tickled  pink  over  it  and  begs 
for  peeps  now  and  then,  sometimes 
sticks  in  a  wrapped  up  package  himself. 
You  see  we  made  it  a  compact  that  any¬ 
thing  put  in  tied  up  was  to  remain  so,  so 
there  will  be  surprises  for  all  of  us  when 
the  box  is  finally  unpacked. 

“When  grandmother  came  back  from 
the  east  she  was  almost  hugging  two 
bulky  bundles  which  she  allowed  none 
of  us  to  touch  and  dumped  them*  in 
heavily  among  the  linens.  She  will  not 
tell  what  they  are  but  I  surmise  that 
she  secured  some  good  old  family  relics 
and  heirlooms  in  Vermont  which  were 
too  precious  to  go  into  her  trunk,  even- 
had  to  be  right  in  her  suitcases.  She 
smiles  like  a  sphinx  when  we  allude  to 
them. 

“Two  months  more  to  wait!  The  kids 
are  trying  to  be  sensible  and  pile  up 
some  savings  against  the  big  day  and 
we  encourage  them ;  yet  candidly,  we 
are  as  impatient  as  they  and  console 
ourselves  with  the  joy  of  getting  to  add 
a  few  more  treasures.  Queer?  Huh,  no! 
Not  queer  when  one  has  a  son  like  Harj 
old!” — Lee  McCrae,  Calif. 


Patterns  for  Home  Sewing 


Pattern  3000  is  admirably 
suited  for  sports  or  for  morn¬ 
ing  dresses Nothing  could  be 
easier  to  make  and  yet  it  has 
the  style  one  wants.  It  cuts 
in  sices  16,  18  years.  36,  38, 
40,  ,42  and  44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  26-inch  sice  re¬ 
quires  21/^  yards  of  36  inch 
material  with  44  yard  of  32- 
inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  3045  is  very 
cleverly  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  little  tot.  It  is 
easily  made .  easy  to  iron .  and 
has  no  elastic  bands  to  hinder 
the  circulation.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sices  Vz,  1,  2  and  3 
years.  The  1  -year  sice  re¬ 
quires  \V\  yards  of  40-inch  ma¬ 
terial  with  iy2  yards  of  binding. 
Price  13c. 


3043 


.  attern  3050  is  well  adapted  to  the  full 
figure  because  of  its  straight  lines  and  un¬ 
usual  collar.  The  side  pleats  give  added 
fullness  for  walking.  For  this  all-purpose 
frock  silk  crepe,  faille,  cotton  broadcloth 
or  linen  would  be  very  suitable.  Pattern  /CA 
cuts  in  sices  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  36-mch 
requires  3 -/^  yards  of  40-inch  material  witn 
3Ji  yards  of  27 -inch  contrasting.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (althougn 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  Summer  Fashion  Book  and  send  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Make  Vegetables  Interesting 

Even  the  Best  of  Foods  Grow  Tiresome  If  Always  Served  the  Same 

£  C  A  m  0 1 7  tr\  t  _ _  1  1  1  •  1  a  « 
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T  r  is  so  easy  to  make  food  interesting  by 
1  cooking  and  serving  it  just  a  little  dif¬ 
ferently  from  usual.  The  farm  is  usually 
well  supplied  with  good  materials.  They 
just  need  imagination  and  a  little  work 
to  bring  them  out. 

Mock  Oyster  Stew,  or  Chowder 

For  medium  sized  family  use:  Four 
cups  of  diced  raw  potatoes,  one  fourth 
pound  salt  fat  pork,  one  small  can  of 
corn,  or  its  equivalent  in  soaked,  dried 
corn,  one  small  onion  finely  minced,  one 
quart  sweet  whole  milk  and  three  table¬ 
spoons  butter. 

Boil  the  potatoes  and  onion  in  two  cups 
of  water  for  20  minutes.  Then  add  all  the 
other  ingredients,  a  pinch  of  ground  celery 
and  sprinkle  of  black  pepper.  Let  scald 
and  serve.  Sweet  cream  in  lieu  of  butter 
is  an  attractive  change. — Clarice  Ray¬ 
mond. 

7  he  name  of  this  stew  may  be  slightly 
misleading  but  at  any  rate  it  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  choivdcr. 

Spinach  Nests 

Chop  spinach  and  fry  in  olive  oil  (with¬ 
out  water)  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
form  in  balls  placing  one  on  each  serving 
dish  and  press  center  down  forming  a 
nest.  In  the  center  of  each  slip  the  yolk 
of  a  hard  boiled  egg  and  two  stuffed 
olives,  add  a  dozen  drops  of  mayonnaise 
and  serve. — L.  M.  T. 

This  in  the  “. spinach  age”  and  here  is 
one  zvay  of  varying  the  dose— for  dose  it 
is  to  a  great  many  people. 

Asparagus  Salad 

Six  slices  of  lemon,  chopped  rind  and 
all,  one  small  can  of  asparagus  stalks, 
chipped.  Mix  together  with  one  large 
tablespoon ful  of  tomato  catsup.  Serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  and  cover  the  salad  with 
brench  dressing  or  any  favorite  dressing 
desired. — Clarice  Raymond. 

Since  asparagus  is  a  very  bland  food 
the  lemon  and  catsup  give  it  the  “snap” 
which  it  needs.  Fresh  asparagus  which 
has  been  cooked  and  cooled  may  be  used 
instead  of  canned. 

Creamed  Asparagus 

One  half  large  can  of  asparagus  (or 
one  small  can)  four  hard  cooked  eggs,  two 
cups  of  white  sauce,  one  cup  of  bread  well 
buttered  and  crumbed,  and  two  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  grated  or  chipped 
cheese.  Chip  the  asparagus  and  eggs. 
Mix  all  together  excepting  the  white 
sauce,  turn  into  a  casserole  or  covered 
baking  dish  and  turn  the  white  sauce  over 
it.  Bake  about  twenty  minutes  in  a  mod¬ 
erate  oven. — Clarice  Raymond. 

This  is  a  good  supper  dish  when  meat 
is  omitted.  Use  the  fresh  asparagus  if 
you  have  it. 


tractively  and  give  them  to  the  child  while 
he  is  young  and  many  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
orders  may  be  avoided. 

This  is  advice  of  food  specialists  at  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Babies  under 
their  care  begin  to  have  vegetables  in  the 
form  of  a  strained,  vegetable  soup  at  the 
age  of  four  months.  By  the  time  they  are 
six  months  old  they  have  some  of  the 
strained  vegetable  pulp.  At  one  year  old 
they  get  vegetables  such  as  spinach,  car¬ 
rots,  asparagus  or  green  peas,  that  have 
been  strained,  and  between  two  and  four 
years  they  have  almost  any  vegetable  that 
is  carefully  cooked  and  attractively  served. 

All  children  must  be  taught  to  like 
vegetables  because  they  are  born  with  only 
a  natural  liking  for  milk.  For  this  rea¬ 
son,  the  college  says  it  is  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  cook  and  serve  vegetables  with 
great  care  so  that  no  prejudices  will  be 
developed. 

For  Older  Children 

Vegetables  may  be  served  to  children 
more  than  two  years  old  in  milk,  soups, 
creamed,  scalloped,  mashed,  or  plain  with 
a  small  amount  of  butter.  Vegetables  that 
are  naturally  slightly  sweet,  such  as  peas, 
carrots,  and  beets,  may  be  made  more 
tasteful  to  children  if  a  very  small  amount 
of  sugar  is  added  just  before  serving.  To¬ 
matoes  are  more  inviting  if  the  skins  are 
removed  and  string  beans  should  have  all 
the  strings  removed. 

The  college  suggests  cooking  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  a  small  amount  of  water  so  that 
the  water  will  boil  down  and  may  be 
served  with  the  vegetable,  thus  saving  the 
minerals  and  vitamins  which  dissolve  in 
the  water.  The  color  of  green  vegetables 
is  preserved  if  they  are  cooked  in  open 
kettles.  Over-cooking  tends  to  make  vege¬ 
tables  mushy  or  slimy,  so  it  is  desirable  to 
cook  them  until  just  done. 


tablespoons.  Brown  a  tablespoon  or  two 
of  flour  in  this,  add  milk,  and  thicken  as 
usual.  Any  kind  of  meat  loaf  is  popular 
and  we  make  a  peanut  roast  that  seems 
always  to  be  relished.  To  2  cups  hot 
riced  or  mashed  potatoes  and  1  cup  bread 
crumbs  add  1  cup  peanut  butter  thinned 
to  a  cream  with  J4  cup  milk.  Season  to 
taste  with  salt,  baste  1  hour.  Serve  with 
a  brown  gravy  made  by  browning  together 
1  tablespoon  each  of  peanut  butter  and 
drippings.  Add  water  and  thicken  to  the 
consistency  of  rich  cream. 

The  only  really  essential  requisites  are 
plenty  of  good  bread  and  butter,  potatoes 
and  gravy,  and  some  “sweet  bite”  for  des¬ 
sert.  A  pan  of  beans  is  welcome  but  not 
essential.  It  is  well  to  make  them  a  little 
unusual  in  some  way — we  had  some  at  a 
picnic  yestqrday  that  were  extra;  baked 
with  liquid  enough  to  leave  them  real 


G-ood  Things  For  Threshers 

'"p'HE  threshing  job  is  always  with  us 
and,  unless  the  lunch-carrying  plan 
has  been  adopted  or  the  crew  bring  with 
them  their  own  traveling  kitchenette,  we 
have  a  crowd  of  hungry  men  to  feed. 

I  don’t  know  why  the  task  is  usually 


Useful  Shirt  Pattern 

& 


2770 


Pattern  2770  is  good  for  either  men’s 
or  boys  shirts  with  detachable  collar.  It 
cuts  in  sices  12 /,  13  1314,  14.  14V,  is 

1514>  16>  161/h  l7’  17%’  18~  18%.  19  inches 
nech.  Sice  15'/.  requires  3^  yards  of  36- 
inch  material .  Price  13c. 


Extra  help  for  your 
washing  machine! 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-Naptha, 
give  extra  help  you’d 
hardly  expect  from  any 
other  soap  in  any  form! 


Lines  That  Slenderise 


Boudoir  Pillows  Nos.  3331-3332- 
3333 


June 

Roberta  Symmes 

Comes  a  singing  time — comes  a  wing¬ 
ing  time 

In  the  midst  of  the  golden  year _ 

Comes  a  wooing  time — comes  a  cooing 
time 

When  the  face  of  the  world  is  fair _ 

The  meadows  steep  in  a  rhthym  deep 
To  the  lilt  of  the  cricket’s  tune 
And  the  Queen  is  here — we  sense  her 
near 

The  dear  green  hour  of  June. 

There’s  a  grace  she  wears— there’s  a 
thought  she  bears 
In  her  joyous  bloom  and  glow 
In  the  thrill  and  hush  of  blossom  blush 
And  the  beauty  that  we  know — 

And  it’s  this;  life  holds  both  bloom 
and  snow 

Storms  end — skies  brighten  soon — 
Lass  and  Lad,  be  glad— be  glad 
And  drink  your  fill  of  June. 


These  attractive  Boudoir  Pillows  are 
made  of  fine  quality  white  lawn  and  the 
designs  are  tinted  in  color.  A  stunning 
frenchy  effect  Is  obtained  by  attaching 
lace  to  the  design  and  a  few  stitches  of 
embroidery  in  harmonizing  colors.  Any 
bride  or  other  friend  would  like  such  a  gift. 
thVTP  I*6  d,recti°ns  or  lessons  for  working 
omowJ  fur"lshed-  Price  of  these 

pillows  is  40c  each  postpaid.  Be  sure  to 

fng16  number  of  Pm°w  desired  when  order- 


juicy,  and  with  lots  of  small  bits  of  pork 
instead  of  a  few  big  pieces. 

Macaroni  salad  is  a  popular  dish  here 
as  is  also  rice  baked  either  with  bacon  or 
hamburg.  My  neighbor  makes  a  delicious 
sweet  apple  dish  that  men  invariably  like. 
Cut  apples  in  halves,  remove  the  cores,  and 
boil  till  well  done.  Put  them  over  with 
water  to  almost  cover  them  and  about  a 
cup  of  sugar  to  a  6  quart  kettle  of  apples. 
When  they  are  done  the  juice  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  half  a  cup  or  so  of  very  thick 
liquid.  Heap  the  apples,  skin  side  up,  in  a 
big  salad  bowl  and  poul  the  juice  over 
them.  Serve  cold. 

Hearty  vegetables  like  squash  or  cab¬ 
bage  will  be  appreciated  but  quantities  of 
cucumbers  and  onions  sliced  together  and 
dressed  with  vinegar,  salt  and  pepper,  will 
disappear  like  magic.  Most  men  like  pie 
and  it  is  handy  because  so  easily  served 
But  they  won’t  object  to  a  good  pudding. 
Apple  John  is  “filling’’  and  most  men  are 
fond  of  suet  pudding,  which  is  even  more 
substantial.  If  one  has  not  plenty  of 
canned  fruit  there  is  sure  to  be  fresh  ap¬ 
ples,  pears,  berries,  etc.,  in  threshing  time, 
and  the  fresh  article  is  much  better  anyway 
Nothing  is  better  than  sliced  pears  witli 
sugar  and  cream.”— Mrs.  E.  M.  A. 


In  our  SUM¬ 
MER  Fashion 
Magazine,  appear 
many  styles  that 
help  to  make  the 
figure  appear  more 
slender  and  youth¬ 
ful. 

I  n  addition  t  b 
these  arc  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  es¬ 
pecially  suitable 
for  the  Miss  and 
some  cute  styles 
for  children. 


Also  articles 
devoted  to  Beauty, 
Millinery,  etc. 
Send  12  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver 
for  your  copy,  ad¬ 
dressing  Fashion 
Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist  461 
4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


double  blankets  are  used,  they  are  folded 
evenly  and  this  extension  is  stitched  along 
the  fold.  This  is  fine  for  use  with  children 
and  persons  who  sleep  uneasily. — Alice 
Margaret  Ashton. 


Children  Need  Vegetables 

^/^GETABLES  are  as  important  for 
V  good  health  as  is  sunshine.  The  child 
f  0  is  allowed  to  develop  a  dislike  for 
^gelables  may  be  handicapped  by  a  poor 
ie'£  hfe.  Prepare  vegetables  at- 


so  inordinately  dreaded — I  rather  like  it, 
in  a  way,  though  I  have  no  superior  cul¬ 
inary  talent  to  display.  We  think  it  is 
important  to  serve  something  the  men  don’t 
get  every  day,  if  possible.  For  that  rea¬ 
son  we  never  serve  chicken— threshers  al¬ 
ways.  laugh  about  chicken  dinners. 

It  is  seldom  that  anything  I  have  served 
has  received  more  unstinted  praise  than 
salt  pork  fried  crisp  and  brown  and  served 
on  a  generous  platter  without  any  of  its 
objectionable  grease.  Leave  just  enough 
fat  in  the  frying  pan  to  make  a  rich 
foundation  for  milk  orr^nr _ 


Comfortable  Blankets 

^FTER  their  last  washing  in  the  spring 
I  find  it  a  big  saving  in  time  and 
comfort  to  look  the  winter  blankets  over 
carefully  and  prepare  them  for  use  be¬ 
fore  putting  them  away  for  the  summer. 

A  blanket  that  is  too  short  to  tuck  in 
amply  at  the  top  is  an  aggravation  and  falls 
securely  at  the  bottom  and  turn  back 
far  short  o  fcomfort.  To  remedy  this  I 
cut  the  good  portions  from  badly  worn 
blankets  and  sew  a  liberal  section  at  the 
bottom  of  each  new  blanket  that  can  be 


Keep  the  Color 

j^OME  people  don  t  believe  that  vege¬ 
tables  can  be  just  as  colorful  after 
cooking  as  before.  Spinach,  peas,  and 
beans  will  hold  their  bright  green,  beets 
their  rich  red,  carrots  their  golden  yellow, 
and,  what  is  even  stranger  to  many,  cab¬ 
bage  can  come  out  of  the  kettle  as  deli¬ 
cately  green  as  it  went  in,  if  properly 
cooked.  The  secret  lies  in  putting  the 
vegetables  on  to  cook  in  a  small  amount 
of  boiling  water  and  cooking  them  until 
just  done,  not  a  moment  longer.  Spinach 
and  some  other  greens  need  no  more  water 
than  that  which  clings  to  the  leaves  after 
washing,  and  they  are  perfectly  cooked  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Peas,  beans, 
beets,  squash,  and  most  other  vegetables 
need  just  enough  water  to  cover  them  and 
they  will  cook  in  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes  depending  on  their  size. 
Cabbage  requires  a  short  time  also  and 
should  be  taken  off  the  fire  as  soon  as  it 
is  tender.  This  insures  against  a  yellow 
and  mushy  vegetable  and  makes  it  easier 
to  digest  as  well  as  to  eat.  Try  the  short 
cooking  in  less  water  once  and  then  use 
the  method  ever  after. 


Newspapers  are  devoting  twice  a^ 
much  space  to  agricultural  nrurg  oc  tlmi. 
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WiiH  Lejaune  following,  I  reached 
the  door  of  our  barrack-room.  Here 
the  adjudant  halted,  his  revolver  raised, 
and  whispered : 

‘•Your  brother,  Maris,  Cordier,  St. 

Andre— quick _ ”  1  crept  to  Michael’s 

bed. 

What  would  happen  if  he  sprang  up 
with  a  shout,  and  roused  the  snoring  sleep¬ 
ers  around  him?  Could  Lejaune  overawe 
the  lot,  or  would  the}',  empty-handed,  have 
the  courage  to  rush  him?  Probably  they 
would  not.  Everybody  waits  for  a  lead 
in  a  case  like  that. 

I  began  whispering  in  Michael’s  ear. 
“Beau,  old  chap !...  .It’s  John....  Don  t 
make  a  noise. ...  Beau,  old  chap!.... Its 

John _ Hush!  Don’t  make  a  noise. ...” 

He  woke,  and  was  instantly  alert. 

“What’s  up?”  he  whispered. 

“Take  your  tunic  and  trousers  and  boots, 
get  your  rifle,  and  go  out.  Lejaunes  is 
relying  on  our  party.  Take  your  bayonet.” 

He  saw  Lejaune  in  the  doorway,  near 
which  was  the  night-lamp,  and  got  off  his 
cot. 

I  crept  to  St.  Andre,  and  woke  him  in 
the  same  way. 

Maris  also  woke  quietly,  and  soon 
grasped  what  was  wanted  of  him. 

By  the  time  I  had  roused  Cordier, 
Michael  was  creeping  from  the  room, 
dressed,  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  I  saw  Le¬ 
jaune  give  him  some  cartridges  from  his 
bulging  side-pockets.  I  crept  out  too,  tak¬ 
ing  my  rifle  and  bayonet,  and  Lejaune 
gave  me  ten  cartridges. 

“Go  outside  and  load,”  he  whispered. 

“Quick _ Then  shoot  any  man,  at  once, 

if  he  sets  his  foot  on  the  floor,  after  a 
warning.” 

We  charged  our  magazines  and  stood 
behind  Lejaune  in  the  doorway,  rifles  at 
the  ready.  St.  Andre  joined  us  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  orders.  Lejaune  shook 
his  fist  at  Maris  and  Cordier,  and 
beckoned  to  them  angrily.  Not  one  of  the 
sleepers  stirred. 

When  the  other  two  joined  us,  Lejaune 
said : 

“St.  Andre  and  Cordier— remain  here 
until  relieved.  If  any  man  wakes,  order 
silence,  cover  him  with  your  rifle,  and 
say  you’ll  shoot  him  if  he  leaves  his  bed. 
Do  it  at  once,  to  any  man  and  every  man, 
who  disobeys.  Fail,  and  I’ll  shoot  you  my¬ 
self  ...  .Follow  me,  you  others,”  and  he 
quietly  returned  to  his  quarters. 

“Guard  the  door,  you,”  he  said  to  Maris, 
“and  shoot  anybody  who  approaches.  Any¬ 
body,  I  say.” 

“Now  you,  quick,”  he  said,  entering  the 
room  and  closing  the  door.  “Give  me  this 
wretched  diamond  that  is  the  cause  of  all 
this  trouble.” 

He  glared  at  Michael. 

Michael  stared  back,  as  one  lost  in 
astonishment  and  wonder. 

“‘Diamond,’  Monsieur  l’ Adjudant?”  he 
murmured. 

Lejaune's  swarthy  face  was  suffused,  his 
eyes  bulged  and  blazed. 

“You  try  any  tricks  with  me  and  Til 
blow  your  filthy  head  off — here  and  now ! 
he  roared,  picking  up  his  revolver  from 
the  table  where  he  had  laid  it. 

“Give  me  that  diamond,  you  scurvy 
hound,  and  I’ll  keep  it  until  I  know  whose 
property  it  is.  D  you  think  I  m  going 
to  have  the  discipline  of  this  fort  spoiled 
by  every  cursed  run-away  jewel-thief  that 
chooses  to  hide  here  with  his  swag,  and 
tempt  honest  men?.... Out  with  it,  you 
gallows-cheating  goal-breaker,  before  I 
put  you  where  you  belong ....  Quick !  ^ 

“I  have  no  diamond,  mon  Adjudant 
replied  Michael  quietly,  and  giving  back 
look  for  look. 

“As  I  could  have  told  you,  mon  Ad- 
w  judant ”  I  put  in,  “my  brother  has  never 
had  a  diamond  in  his  life  and  neither  have 

I.” 

Words  failed  Lejaune. 

I  thought  (and  hoped)  that  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  have  an  apoplectic  fit.  His  red 
face  went  purple  and  his  eyes  bulged  yet 
more.  He  drew  back  his  Ups,  baring  his 
cruel-looking  teeth  and  causing  his  mous¬ 
tache  to  bristle. 

I  felt  certain  that  Lejaune  would  have 


“Beau  Geste” 


— By  C.  P.  Wren 


precarious  position  in  which  he  himself 
stood,  and  the  fact  that  he  needed  us  alive 
— for  the  present. 

He  was  a  brave  man.  Situated  as  he 
was,  his  life  hanging  by  a  thread,  he  still 
attended  to  the  business  in  hand.  He  turn¬ 
ed  his  heavy  glare  from  Michael  to  me. 

“Oh?  You  would  talk,  would  you?”  he 
said,  in  a  quiet  and  most  sinister  tone  of 
terrible  self-repression.  “Weill  Well! 
You  haven’t  much  more  time  for  talking. 
N  ot  many  more  words  to  say . . . .  W ould 
you  like  to  make  another  remark  or  two 

before  I  shoot  you? - No?....  Won’t 

you  speak  again,  gaol-bird?  A  little 
prayer,  perhaps?....”  and  the  scoundrel 
turned  the  revolver  from  Michael’s  face 
to  mine,  and  back  again  to  Michael’s. 

We  stood  like  statues.  He  put  the  re¬ 
volver  down  in  front  of  him,  the  better 
to  tear  his  hair  with  both  hands. 

And  then  suddenly,  a  thought  which  had 
been  clamouring  for  attention  for  some 


shoot  or  not,  I  do  not  know,  but  he  cer¬ 
tainly  looked  as  though  rage  had  destroyed 
the  last  of  his  sanity,  and  our  death  was 
all  he  cared  about. 

Anyhow,  he  couldn’t  shoot  now. 

“Move— and  I’ll  kill  you,”  I  hissed  dra¬ 
matically,  feeling  like  a  cinema  star  and  an 
ass. 

Michael  picked  up  his  revolver. 

“So  you  are  mutineers,  you  beautiful 
loyal  lying  grandsons  of  Gadarene  swine, 
are  you?”  panted  Lejaune,  moving  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  and  drawing  deep 
breaths  as  though  choking. 

“Not  at  all,  said  Michael  calmly.  “We’re 
decent  soldiers  wishing  to  do  our  duty 
properly — not  babble  about  diamonds  two 

minutes  before  mutiny  breaks  out . 

Man,  don’t  you  know  the  fort  will  be 
burnt,  the  garrison  gone,  and  you  dead  (if 
you  are  lucky),  in  an  hour’s  time— unless 
you  do  your  job  while  you  ve  a  chance? . . 

‘“You’ll  do  that  as  your  simple  duty,  mj 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais— a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau- 

iolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery.  .  .  th 

^  Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  Js  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  'fr°m 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste"  and  his  two  brothers  have 

Brandon  ^  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 

Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  twor  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  a^e  not  so  Trlendtw  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  thliV possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zindern** 'f  while  Digby, 

HanThtngsBrapfdly9got°fromtbad  to^worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  Plot  [s  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  Michael  and. John  lay  plans  to  stop 
the  murder.  S They  learn  that  Lajeune  is  planning  to  kill  them  in  the  mutiny  and  steal 
the  jewelhe  believes  they  have.  Bolidar  also  tells  them  that  Lajeune  knows  all  about 
the  mutiny  and  intends  to  strike  the  night  before  the  mutiny  occurs.  One  night  John 
wakens  and  sees  Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake 
those  not  in  the  mutiny. 


minutes  suddenly  occupied  my  mind  and 
brought  comfort  and  a  curious  sense  of 
secruity. 

Of  course,  Lejaune  would  do  nothing 
to  us  until  the  mutiny  was  quelled,  and  he 
was  again  unthreatened  and  supreme. 

We  five  were  his  only  defence,  the  sole 
support  of  his  authority,  his  one  chance 
of  saving  not  only  his  life,  but  his  reputa¬ 
tion  and  career.  Obviously  he  would  not 
kill  two-fifths  nor  one-fifth  of  his  loyal 
troops  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  need. 

It  was  absurd. 

And  then,  without  thought,  I  did  what 
would  have  been  the  bravest  thing  of  my 
life  if  it  had  been  done  consciously,  and 
with  intent.  I  defied,  insulted,  and  out¬ 
faced  Lejaune! 

“Look  here,  Lejaune,”  said  I  coolly,  and 
in  the  manner  of  an  Oxford  undergrad¬ 
uate  addressing  an  extortionate  cabman  or 
an  impudent  servant.  “Look  here,  Le¬ 
jaune,  don’t  be  a  silly  fool.  Can’t  you 
understand  that  in  about  two  minutes  you 
may  be  hanging  on  that  wall  with  bayo¬ 
nets  through  your  hands — and  left  there, 
in  a  burning  fort,  to  die?  Or  pinned  out 
on  the  roof  with  the  sun  in  your  face? 
Don’t  be  such  an  ass.  We’ve  got  no  dia¬ 
mond  and  you  ve  got  five  good  men  to 
fight  for  you,  more’s  the  pity!  Stop  gib¬ 
bering  about  jewels  and  be  thankful  that 
we  five  know  our  duty  if  you  don  t. . . . 

“Very  Stout  Fella,”  murmured  my 
brother.  “Order  of  Michael  for  you, 
John.” 

What  would  happen  if  the  meanest 
slave  in  his  palace  went  up  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Abyssinia  and  smacked  his  face? 

_ I  don’t  know.  Nor  did  Lejaune,  or  he 

would  have  done  it,  I  think. 

Probably  the  Emperor  would  begin  by 
gasping  and  feeling  faint.  Lejaune  gasped 
and  looked  faint. 

Then  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  sound 
that  was  a  mixture  of  a  roar,  howl,  and 
scream.  As  he  did  so,  Michael  s  left 
hand  made  a  swift,  circling  swoop,  passed 
under  Lejaune’s  hand,  and  swept  the  re¬ 
volver  to  the  floor. 

Almost  as  it  clattered  to  the  ground,  my 
bayonet  was  at  Lejaune’s  throat  and  my 


friend.  Oh,  you  love  your  duty.  You  are 
‘decent  soldiers  wishing  to  do  your  duty 
properly  and  not  babble  about  diamonds,” 

I  believe?....  Good!  Come  and  do  your 
duty  then.  We’ll  see  what  you’ll  babble 
about  afterwards,  with  your  mouths  full 
of  salt  and  sand,  en  crapaudine,  eh?  Per¬ 
haps  you’ll  prefer  drops  of  water  to  dia¬ 
monds  then,  eh  ? . . . .  Y  ou  wait 
He  turned  to  me. 

“And  you  talked  about  hanging  on 
walls.  And  being  pinned  out  in  the  sun, 
my  little  friend,  eh?  Will  you  kindly 
wait  until  I  have  you  strapped  up  in  a 
cell,  of  which  I  alone  have  the  key? 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  I  who  ‘jabbers 
about  jewels’  then,  eh?  ...  You  wait.  . 

“Your  turn  to  jabber  now,  anyhow, 
Lejaune,”  said  I  wearily.  “You’re  a  fa¬ 
tiguing  fellow.  What  about  doing  some¬ 
thing  now,  and  less  of  this  ‘waiting 
business?” 

The  man  pulled  himself  together,  ex¬ 
erted  his  undeniably  powerful  will,  and 
got  the  better  of  his  immediate  im¬ 
pulse. 

“Come  with  me,”  he  said  quietly,  and 
with  a  certain  dignity.  “Our  real  con¬ 
versation  is  postponed  until  I  have  dealt 
with  a  few  other  unspeakables.  We  will 
then  see  what  happens  to  those  that 
threaten  officers  and  point  rifles  at 
them.  .  .  .  Put  that  revolver  down.  .  . 

“Open  the  door,  John,”  said  Michael. 

I  lowered  my  rifle  and  did  so. 

Maris,  on  guard  outside,  looked  at  me 
enquiringly.  Presumably  he  had  heard 
Lejaune’s  roars  of  rage. 

Michael  put  the  revolver  on  the  table. 
Lejaune  took  it  up  and  strode  to  the 
open  door. 

“Follow  me,  you  three,”  he  said,  and 
led  the  way  to  the  barraclc-room,  with¬ 
out  hesitating  to  turn  his  back  to  us.^ 
Apparently  he  had  complete  faith  in 
our  loyalty  to  duty,  and  knew  that  he 
could  depend  upon  us  to  obey  any  prop¬ 
er  military  order.  At  the  door  of  the 
barrack-room  stood  St.  Andre  and  Cor¬ 
dier,  faisant  sentinelle. 

“Any  trouble?”  growled  Lejaune,  as 
they  silently  sprang  to  attention. 


rwtr  trioro'pr 


“Mn  rmf»  lias  mover!,  mon  Ad  illdatlt !* 
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“Put  down  your  rifles,”  said  Lejaune 
to  us  three,  “and  bring  all  arms  out  of 
this  room,  quickly  and  silently.  You 
other  two  will  shoot  any  man  who  leaves* 
his  bed.” 

We  set  to  work,  emptying  the  arms- 
rack  of  the  Lebel  rifles  first,  and  then 
going  from  bed  to  bed  and  removing  the 
bayonet  from  its  hook  at  the  head  of 
each. 

A  steel  bayonet-scabbard  struck  a  tin 
mug,  and  a  man  sat  up.  It  was  Vogue, 
“Cover  him,”  said  Lejaune,  and  the 
two  rifles  turned  toward  the  startled 
man.  He  looked  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice. 

“Lie  down,  man,”  I  whispered.  Vogue 
fell  back  instantly  and  closed  his  eyes. 

It  was  remarkable  with  what  speed 
slumber  claimed  him. 

I  passed  on,  and  in  another  minute 
there  was  not  a  weapon  in  the  room, 
nor  was  there  a  sound.  None  slept  so 
deeply  as  Corporal  Boldini,  who  was 
nearest  the  door. 

Lejaune  took  a  key  from  his  pocket. 
“Into  the  armoury  with  them,  St.  An¬ 
dre,  Cordier,  and  Maris,  quick!”  he  said. 
“You,  St.  Andre,  mount  guard.  Send 
the  key  back  to  me  with  Cordier  and 
Maris,  and  shoot  instantly  any  living 
soul  that  approaches  the  place,  other 
than  one  of  these  four  men. 

“Now,  then,”  he  continued  to  Michael 
and  me,  as  the  others  crept  off,  laden 
with  rifles,  “some  of  these  swine  are 
awake,  so  keep  your  eyes  open.  ...  If 
several  jump  at  once,  shoot  Schwartz 
and  Brandt.  Then  Haff  and  Delarey. 

If  only  one  man  moves,  leave  him  to 
me.  ... 

Would  he  order  the  five  of  us,  when 
the  other  three  returned,  to  open  fire 
and  begin  a  massacre  of  sleeping  men? 
—an  indiscriminate  slaughter?  .  . . 

He  was  quite  capable  of  it.  1  hese 
were  mutineers  who  had  threatened  Ins 
life,  and,  worse  still,  his.  sacred  author¬ 
ity  and  discipline. 

Why  should  he  wait,  he  would  argue, 
for  a  court  martial  to  do  it?  Besides,  if 
he  waited,  there  would  never  be  a  court 
martial.  He  could  not  permanently  ar¬ 
rest  the  whole  lot  with  only  five  men, 
and  guard  his  prisoners,  garrison  his 
fort,  carry  on  all  the  work  of  the  place, 
and  mount  sentries,  with  five  men. 
What  would  happen  when  the  five  slept, 
ate,  cooked,  mounted  guard  on  the  roof: 

It  couldn’t  be  done.  It  was  their  lives 
or  his,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 

fort.  .  , 

Perhaps  he’d  only  shoot  the  rmglead- 

er\Vhat  should  I  do  if  Lejaune  ordered 
me  to  open  fire  on  unarmed  men  m 
their  beds?  What  would  Michael  do? 

What  was  my  duty  in  such  a  case, 
with  orders  from  such  an  officer?  Pri¬ 
vate  conscience  said,  “Absolutely  impos¬ 
sible!  Sheer  murder!  You  are  not  an 
executioner.  ...  Not  the  public  hang 
man.” 

Military  conscience  said,  “Absolutely, 
necessary.  These  men  are  guilty  of  the 
greatest  military  crime.  It  is  Lejaune  s 
duty  to  save  the  fort  at  any  cost.  Your 
duty  is  to  obey  your  officer  implicitly- 
If  you  refuse,  you  are  a  mutineer,  a3 

criminal  as  they.” 

The  windows  grew  lighter. 

Maris  and  Cordier  crept  back,  their 
work  completed.  Maris  gave  Lejaune 
the  key  of  the  armoury. 

“St.  Andre  is  on  guard  over  the  mag¬ 
azine,  mon  Adjudant /’  whispered  he, 

saluting.  . 

“Good!”  said  Lejaune.  “Mans,  Bro\ui 
and  Cordier,  remain  here.  Shoot  in¬ 
stantly  any  man  who  puts  his  foot 
the  ground.  If  there’s  a  rush,  shoot 
Schwartz  first.  Your  own  lives  depen 
on  your  smartness.  They’re  all  unar 
ed,  remember.  .  .  .  Come  with  me,  y°  » 
Smith,  and  I’ll  disarm  the  guard  ana 
sentries.  .  ...  Use  your  wits  .f  you  want 
to  see  daylight  again.” 

I  followed  him  down  the  passage. 

“I’ll  clear  that  dog  of  a  sentry  off  the 
mof  first.”  he  said.  “Then  there  II  he  n 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 


A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  rent*  a 
**  '0'°rd;  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number  Includlna 

counts^s  ea,de^enSSworTdhs.US  “J’  *  J°"es'  44  E’  Mai"  St- 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 


The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 


£  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140  000 
^  farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states  Ad 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue  New  Yort 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired  Canceila^ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
su  scrl  ers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


baby  chicks— poultry 


CHOICE  .MARCH  HATCHED  Leghorn  pul- 

TAwJ°rjDMc0nntr:!in-  $L00  each.  MAPLE 
LAWN  FARMS,  Cortland,  NV  Y. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES,  Welsh  Shepherds,  natur- 
heelers,  all  sizes,  all  ages,  half-price.  MAPLE 
GROVE  FARMS,  Pope  Mills,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  COLLIES — Puppies,  open  and  bred 
females,  all  white  male.  HARRIET  WIXOM, 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


CHICKS— -Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 

p‘z?’ Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100, 
CLOSE  S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  .English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
.  heathy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:— Collie  Pups.  J.  G.  FLEET- 
HAM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Heuvelton,  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  PEDIGREED  Police  female  or 
Airedale  for  laying  pullets— want  good  ones. 
MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— Parti-colors, 

black  and  white,  also  reds — eligible.  MRS.  IDA 
WOODEN,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D. — 100  B.  Rocks  or  R,  I. 

Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 

?ATTwr-T>7'02‘  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAU  VER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 

single  ;jComb  white  leghorn  pullets  “Hollywood 
strain  bred  for  heavy  laying:  $1  25  each 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper.  N  Y.  * 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 


CAPPER  SHIPS  C.  O.  D.  White,  Brown, 

Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  100— $8;  English  White, 
Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.50;  Reds,  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  $9;  Buff  Orping- 
Wyandottes  $10;  Assorted  $7  50 
CAPPER  HATCHERIES,  Elgin.  Iowa.  * 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


TURKEYS  FOR  SALE-Toms  $10  each; 

Hens  jJjLOO.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  rfuntington! 


DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 

25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
23rd  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Eactoryville,  Pa. 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 

,°ea“k  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
Gillette  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA 
CHINE  CO  Dept.  A-L  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  4  to  6  week  chicks,  8  to 

12  week  pullets  on  free  range,  Certified  &  Pedi¬ 
greed  O.  A.  C.  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


n?IiSHn°P?  ENGLISH  WHITE  Leghorn 

Chicks  9c,  for  immediate  shipment.  We  import 

PffllTTW  Catalogue  free.  BISHOPS 

POULIRY  b  ARM,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 

Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  H. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  POODLE  Puppies, 
Long  Silky  Hair,  Also  one  litter  Field  Spaniels. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


2  REGISTERED  JERSEY  Bull  Calves,  1  and 
2  months  old,  $35.00;  also  Theone  of  Brightside, 
4  yrs.  old,  $100.00.  GEO.  L.  FERRIS  &  SON, 
Atwater,  N.  Y. 


tinnrBYwCHICIAr— ?edl’  $10-00:  Barred  Rocks, 

0-0°,  Heavy  Mixed  $9.00;  White  Leghorns 
$8.00,  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery,  Circu- 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CmCKS  FOR  CRITICAL  BUYERS,  An- 

TW3*  1  2U?*  Brown  Leghorns  $12.00, 

Whhf  R  °Ct  *’  $14'00’  White  Wyandottes, 

inn  ter’BoC!CS  t16™  1c  per  cIlick  extra,  less 
100.^  Circulars.  E.  S.  WILLSON,  Churubusco, 


A  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calf,  five 
months  old,  Spring  Farm,  King  breeding. 
WILLIS  VAN  DeWALKER,  R.  No.  2,  Rome, 


INCREASE  THE  FAT  PRODUCTION  of 
your  herd  by  using  one  of  our  Registered  Jersey 
^4.^catves>  Raleigh  Strain,  Farmers  prices. 
JORDAN  FARMS,  Sawquoit,  N.  Y. 


DaSrkNrLnfnr.COM?n  WD?  ISLAND  Reds 
Hark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  ac- 

credited  vl|or°us  l  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1: 

^7-7?:  100  up  1Sc:  500  up  14c; 

Ha0r°tl  d  Clrcu  ar-  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 


tFI H-CS  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 

Rock^  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
™£nS|  nnaVy  nl‘XC(h  $8-00  per  hundred.  Light 
«  d  fn‘°°i,Plr  hundr1ed-  Special  prices  on  large 
lots  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2C  more. 

T  A  i  n/Rr>ge*T  fl.0,cks-  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 

price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment 
free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO 
LESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP? u/» 


LUMBER — BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


with°niilING  ,PAPER  lst  quality  slate  surface 

wtfh  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs 

$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal  Made  anri 
WINLKER  bBROTHERS,  tK, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ft  PXPEIs’SION  LADDERS— 20  to  30  ft.,  25c 

y  re‘si  paid>  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 


TON^LSck^Pa.33’  a"  p-eF.UTHOrRN- 


freight. Cd  Referents 
RocSe^N.’  Rochester-  OWASCO  BAG  CO., 


Milking  Machines 


TWO  PINE  TREE  Surge  Units  $50  each; 

RTTDi?xrmp,,  engme-  ?"d  pipe  $180.  PI.  VAN 
KUREN,  Rummerfield.  Pa. 


ATTENTION — DAIRY  FARMERS!'  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
S,ent ‘°  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
MILKING  MACHINE  COM 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


c  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
t ^ Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


.25  ACRE  POULTRY-DAIRY  farm.  Liberty 

Highway.  Write  for  particulars.  Bargain.  Ad 
will^appear  once.  M.  J.  TAYLOR,  Friendship, 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi. 

cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PH^’L^S  450 
Broad  St„  Oneida,  N.  Y.  A  b’  450 


BE  ON  THE  SAFE  SIDE— mix  Harris 

Tested  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  your  feed  it  is  best 
for  your  flocks  Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct— 
3°n  g?lsTn freight  c°Bect,  $32;  5  gals.,  express 
collect,  $9;  1  gal,,  postpaid,  $2.50.  WriteP  for 

TuIkahoe,eN.TYHE  HARRIS  LABORATORIES^ 


„„E9G  CA?  EJ* — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz- 

Wb  6  Wuh  flat?’  hllers  and  Eds.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates  Ham. 
pers.  Baskets  and  ail  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  VlJers 

PACKAGE0^ r'lPPT  VL™US  ,q,uote  you-  EMPTY 
buryKstG|rSfREYN  C?;’  Dcpt’  A-  W  Water. 


COD  LIVER  OIL  for  Poultry  tested  vitamin 

potency  guaranteed,  sample  gallon  $2  25-  5  gal- 

PRODUCT  CO^Fk50’  feHvered 

York  UC1  C°'’  624  Kent  Ave-.  Brooklyn,  New 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 

Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  mile  to  high  school 
and  church  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


OUR  MILKING  SHORTHORN,  Laura  Belle, 

ten,  7952  lbs.  milk  45  weeks,  dropped  her  9th 
calf  May  2nd,  a  bull,  price  $50.  L.  R.  HOTCH¬ 
KISS,  West  Springfield,  Erie  Co.,  Pa. 


Swine 


REGISTERED  POLAND  Chinas,  Berkshires, 

Chester  White  Eight  week  Pigs.  Service  Boars. 
B.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


■»  BABY  CHICKS.  Cut  Prices.  Illustrated 

Booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 

^  *ayer®-  C'rcu'ar  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM- 
MOND.  Cortland.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  quality.  June  prices — 

Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  10  cents;  Giants  15 
eents.  CULLENS  HATCHERY,  Elkview,  Pa. 


SUPER  QUALITY  CHICKS  for  June.  Pure 
Tancred  White  Leghorns  from  stock  with  three 
generations  of  250-330  records,  $10.00  per  100- 
12  weeks  old  pullets  $1.25.  Winter  laying 

$13  00  t0\VhVkW  R'n,glet  Rocks  813.00.  Reds 
$13.00.  White  Wyandottes  $14.00.  Catalogue 

P™VLAWN  P0UlA'; 


C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 

S9  H)0Le8V\u1r>S  p8~i100l,?arred  Rock  &  Reds 

;  :  Wh.te  Rocks  $12—100;  Light  mixed 

57—100,  Heavy  mixed  $9—100.  Culled  for 

1  OoV  W  Pr,(?duCerS  °f  No-  1  Pairends  stock. 

5”  h«y«  de  'very  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship- 
ping.  special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
vifle,  Pja  C°B  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister- 


BOARDERS  WANTED 


YOUR  CHILDREN  GIVEN  every  advantage 
of  a  private  farm  home.  ADVERTISER  27, 
c/o  American  Agriculturist. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 

ize  suo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


QV^,LITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns  S10 

per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas 
p?rf100<-  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons! 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100  ^  I  ower 

Ic’hoeVSK 

Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337  ’ 


n%G  Y  ’loSc" 


WANTED— GUARDS,  at  $1600  to  $2000  per 

annum,  _  by  the  State  Department  of  Correction 
at  the  institutions  located  at  Auburn,  Comstock, 
Dannemora,  Elmira,  Napanoch  and  Sing  Sing. 
This  Department  recently  appointed  over  fifty 
guards  from  Civil  Service  eligible  list  and  de- 
sires  to  secure  the  right  type  of  persons  to  fill 
a  number  of  vacancies  through  Civil  Service 
examination  to  be  held  July  9th,  1927.  Age 
limits,  25  to  40  years.  Minimum  height  5  feet 
9  inches,  minimum  weight  155  pounds.  Ap¬ 
plication  form  should  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERV- 
ICE,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  this  should  he  filed 
before  June  23rd.  A  number  of  appointments 
will  be  made  immediately  when  this  list  is 
established,  and  vacancies  frequently  occur. 


PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 


125  NOTEHEADS,  125  White  Envelopes 
SS“s vs“plcs  *■*"*"* 


P™°  STATIONERY — 500  Letter  Heads 

and  oOO  Envelopes,  all  for  $5.00.  Copy  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  on  good  paper.  Send  your  order 
today.  INDEPENDENT  PRESsJ  M  £?«£ 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Miscellaneous 


SEED  BEANS,  Wells  Red  Kidney,  certified 

Ztl H 7  r  ABMC  edc ImprovelI1ent  Assn.  MONTE¬ 
ZUMA  FARMS,  Savannah,  N.  Y. 


SWEET  CLOVER — Makes  splendid  orchard 
cover  crop._Use_Hardy  High  test,  scarified  seed. 
<,  Honeoy- 


K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  h^neoye  Falls!  n7y.S 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How” - To  Make  Concr^Va,erbroo, _ ! 


Dah°IiasA: Iff,  GLAplOEI  $1.  None  alike.  12- 
tl  no  r!  i25'  24  Tpkgs'  Annuals-Perennials 

copee"  FSkfSS  GLAOAHLIA-FARMS,  Chi- 


SEED  BEANS — Certified  and  near  certified 

JffirhUSt-  pf-3’  Fe.I,s  Red  Kidney,  Perry  Marrow, 
“'Sb  yielding,  disease  resistant  varieties  K  C 
LIVERMORE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Plants 


4  000,000  SWEET  POTATO  Plants,  Varieties 

Fnn°W  JbrSey’u  B<«  Leaf  Up  River,  $1.75  per 
1000  cash  w.th  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridge- 


YOU  CAN  MAKE 

CONCRETE 

WAirii?p^©©r 

>V^" 


MIX  ONE  PART  KEROSENE 
WITH  FOUR  PARTS  CEMENT  ; 


PAINT  CONCRETE  WITH 
THIS  MIXTURE 

TWO  OR  THREE  COATS  WILL. 
MAKE  IT  WATERPROOF 


—  By  Ray  Inman 


SUCH  COATING  IS  ESPECIALLY 
GOOD  FOR  INSIDE  OF 

[I,  SILOS, WATER  TANKS 

II  and  basement  walls. 


I  D  SOONER  HAVE  , 
A  RACCOON  COAT.1 
LIKE  RED  GRANGE  1 


?  ADD  16  PARTS  MOT  COAL  TAR  PITCH 


DSMONSTSATtNa 
CONCRETE 
RAIN  COAT 
(NOTE  pROPfttOft 
INREAI^TKE  X 
drawback  to 
CONCRETE  RAIN 
COATS  iS-VOU 

positively  cant 
WALK  AROUNO 
INTEM. 


UNUSUAL  PHOTO  OP  OuCK  WEARING 
CONCRETE  RAINCOAT 


AWOTO  ftOSHCO  »V  AIRPtANe  FROU  ItWI  OP  OlSASTER 
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A.  A.  Tribe 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


Lone  Scout  Contest 


Scouts 


PARB^GE  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus- 
ei  25  ner  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce  ^$1  00  per  '1000.  Tomato— $2.00  per  1000. 
Penner— $3  00  per  1000.  Cauliflower—  $3.50  per 
W00 61  Egg  Plant— -$4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C.  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


OUR  next  contest  for  Lone 

will  be  the  best  letter  on  the  sub- 


CA.BBAGE  PLANTS— Early  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Ekheuzen,  Red  Danish,  Short 
Stemmed  Danish  Ballhead.  Ready  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Write  for  prices.  B\ROJN 11. 
JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cortland,  New 

Y  ork.  


VEGETABLE  PLANTS— (Ready  Now)— 
Transplanted  Tomatoes— Earliana,  Bonny  Best, 
Jewel,  John  Baer,  Stone,  Dwarf  Stone  and 
Matchless  $8.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Peppers 
—Ruby  King,  Ruby  Giant  and  Chinese  Giant, 
$8.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Big  Poston  Let¬ 
tuce  $8.00  per  1000.  Transplanted  Egg  Plant 
Black  Beauty  and  New  Tork  Improved,  $l-.00 
per  1000.  Transplanted  Asters  and  Zinnias  all 
colors  mixed,  $10.00  per  1000.  Potted  Plants  (2 
inch  Paper  Pots)  of  all  these  plants  a  so  Sa.via 
S30  00  per  1000;  $3.50  per  100.  Send  foi  free 
list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  ROCHELLE,  Mor¬ 
ristown,  New  Jersey.-  


ject  “What  I  have  learned  from  Lone 
Scouting”.  The  contest  will  close  Au¬ 
gust  1,  1927. 

As  a  first  prize  we  will  give  a  best 
quality  lemon  wood  stave  for  making  a 
bow.  '  We  hope  this  will  help  some 
scout  to  win  the  merit  badge  for  arch¬ 
ery,  The  stave  is  No.  1549  in  the  Scout 
Equipment  Catalog. 

The  second  prize  will  be  a  stitching 
awl  for  mending  harnesses,  shoes,  awn¬ 
ings,  etc.  It  is  No.  1382  in  the  catalog. 

The  third  prize  will  be  a  four  unit 
pocket  signal  disk.  This  is  a  great  help 
in  learning  to  send  and  receive  signals. 
It  is  No.  1401  in  the  Catalog. 


JL one  Scouts — B03)  Scouts 

vania;  Charles  Montgomery,  Alburtis, 
R.D.  1,  Pennsylvania;  Earl  Montgomery, 
Alburtis,  R.D,  i,  Pennsylvania;  Robert 
McCormick,  705  Grand  St.,  Mechanics- 
ville,  New  York;  Lewis  Hoffman, 
Stephentown,  Ri,  New  York. 

Lone  Scout  Tribes.— Charles  Youmans, 
Chief,  Iroquois  Tribe,  Whitehall,  N.  Y.; 
John  Bochorik,  Chief,  White  Eagle  Tribe, 
Coaldale,  Pa.;  Jack  Upton,  Chief,  Quail 
Tribe,  Webster,  Pa.;  Darwin  Brill,  Chief, 
Sitting  Bull,  Quakako,  Pa.;  Alfie  Bono- 
vich,  Chief,  Hiawathas  Tribe,  Quakako, 
Pa. 

Grand  Councillor—  Smith  Austin,  Stony 
Creek,  New  York. 


give  you  Boys  a  list  of  the  members  and 
other  project  planned  for  the  coming  sum¬ 
mer. 

Yours  scoutingly, 

WILSON  HUNT,  L.S.O.— L5-3, 

(10  points) 

Hudson  Falls,  N. 


Y. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16)  , 


Lone  Scout  Letters 


30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage  Plants— Early  Jersey,  Charleston 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  Plat  Dutch,  .Danish 
Ballhead,  500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10,000— $15.00.  Tomato  Plants  same 
orice.  Sweet  Potato  $3.00  thousand  prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000— $20.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
good  plants,  satisfaction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  15  years  satisfactory  service. 
J  P.  COUNCI LL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


BERRY,  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
PI  ANTS.  Best  varieties  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Blackberry,  Grape,  Loganberry,  Wineberry, 
Gooseberry,  Currant  plants;  Hollyhock,  Delphin¬ 
ium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Columbine,  Foxglove,  Phlox, 
Oriental  Poppy.  Gaillardia,  and  108  other  kinds 
of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower  plants  that  live  out¬ 
doors,  during  winter  and  grow  larger  and  more 
beautiful  each  year;  Pansy,  Aster,  Salvia,  Pe¬ 
tunia,  Zmrna  and  many  other  kinds  of  Annual 
Flower  plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge 
plants;  Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  Horseradish  roots; 
Cabbage,  Tomatto,  Celery,  Cauliflower,  Egg 
Plant,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Send 
for  free  catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and 
safe  delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  


Recent  Scout  Titles  Won 

THE  following  titles  have  recently  been 
won  by  Scouts  in  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  territory. 

Lone  Scout  Organizer. — Wilson  Hunt, 
Hudson  Falls,  R.D.  2,  New  York;  Donald 
Bulbs,  Plattsburg,  R.  D.  5,  New  York. 

Seventh  Degree  Qcouts.  Samuel 
Hughes,  Linesville,  R.D.  3,  Pennsylvania; 
Elwood  Campbell,  Wyalusing,  Pcnnsyl- 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


Plants 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER  and  TOMATO 
Plants — Field  Grown  Cabbage  (Ready  June  1st) 
-—Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market, 
Eukhuizen  Glory,  Succession,  Early  Summer, 
Savoy,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red  Danish  and  Red 
Dutch  $2.00  per  1000;  5000— $9.00.  Rerooted 

Cabbage  Plants  $2.25  per  1000.  Cauliflower,  all 
rerooted,  (Ready  June  1st) — H.  S.  Snowball 
and  Erfurt  $4.50  per  1000;  5000— $20.00.  To¬ 
mato  Plants  (Field  Grown  Ready  June  10th) 
Matchless  and  Stone  $3.00  per  lOOO1;  5000 
$13.00.  Brussels  Sprouts — Danish  Prize  and 
Long  Island  Improved,  $2.50  per  1000.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  plants.  PAUL  F.  RO¬ 
CHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


NICE  FIELDGROWN  VEGETABLE 

PLANTS,  Cabbage,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  o00—$l, 
coo _ $1  25-  1000 — $2,  postpaid.  10,000 — $1-.5U, 

Express  ’Tomato"  Plants*,  Stone,  Baltimore, 
Matchless,  same  as  cabbage.  Potato  plants, 
Nancy  Hall.  Cuban  Yams,  500— $2.00,  1000 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  moss  packed. 

PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

As  I  am  now  “Secretary  of  New  York 
Wild  Life  Protection  Campaign,"  it  is  my 
duty  to  secure  all  of  the  members  I  possi¬ 
bly  can.  I  have  the  whole  New  York  State 
to  take  care  of.  Knowing  that  “American 
Agriculturist”  reaches  the  most  of  the  farm 
boys  and  men  I  am  going  to  give  you  a 
full  account  on  the  W.  L.  P.  C.  . 

The  Wild  Life  Protection  Campaign  start¬ 
ed  a  few  months  ago  in  a  little  village  in 
western  N.  C.,  today  it  has  members  in 
most  every  state.  It  has  not  grown,  but 
“soread.”  Of  the  eight  hundred  members, 
eighty-three  percent  are  members  of  the 
L.  S.  A.  and  B.  S.  A. 

We  will  not  go  into  details  for  the  name 
explains  itself.  If  you  are  in  doubt  “in¬ 
sult"  the  dictionary.  .  .. 

Pick  up  your  ears,  here  Is  a  straight  Ime 
of  talk;  the  East  had  several  weeks  ahead 
of  the  West,  but  we  have  loafed  around 
and  dreamed  until  now  the  “majority  of 
the  members  live  west  of  Mississippi.  Yet 
there  are  no  membership  dues,  no  laws,  or 
regulations.  Every  member  can  do  as  he 
pleases,  “cuss  or  praise.”  We  don't  care 
what  you  do  just  so  you  do  “something. 
Shake  a  leg! 


shooting  down  on  us  when  I  disarm  the 
guard.  .  . 

Leading  the  way,  he  went  up  the 
stairs  that  opened  on  to  the  flat  roof, 
round-  which  ran  a  thick,  low,  crenellat¬ 
ed  wall,  embrasured  for  rifle-fire. 

A  sentry  patrolled  this  roof  at  night, 
though  the  high  look-out  platform  was 
not  occupied,  for  obvious  reasons  during 
the  hours  of  darkness. 

Lejaune  relieved  the  sentry  and  post¬ 
ed  me.  He  then  took  the  man’s  rifle 
from  him  and  ordered  him  to  go  below 
to  the  guard-room  and  request  Sergeant 
Dupre  to  come  up  to  the  roof. 

“Now,”  said  he  to  me  as  the  man 
went,  “come  here.  Look,”  and  he 
pointed  down  into  the  courtyard  to  the 
open  door  of  the  guard-room.  I  shall 
order  Sergeant  Dupre  to  take  the  rifles 
of  the  guard  and  sentries,  and  then  to 
send  one  man  out  of  the  guard-house 
with  the  lot.  If  any  man  conies  out 
with  only  one  rifle,  shoot  him  at  once. 
Shoot  anybody  who  comes  through  that 
doorway,  except  a  man  with  half^a  doz¬ 
en  rifles.  And  shoot  to  kill  too.” 

I  raised  my  rifle  and  covered  the  light¬ 
ed  doorway  below  me,  at  the  other  side 
of  the  courtyard. 

I  saw  the  relieved  sentry  cross  the  court- 


ldtvc  a  icyi  .....  - 

This  campaign  was  originated  because  of 

the  apparent  necessity  of  means  to  prevent  x  —  - - -  -  , 

the  total  extinction  of  our  wild  life.  We  yar(j  and  enter  the  guard-room,  and  a  i 

CT;?s"v5rwm*etLl7lSdT»yntVibut,  to  D“”ri  came  out- 


TOBACCO 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.7S.  Smoking,  10- 

$1  50  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout 
Plants.  Cauliflower,  Catskill  Snowbail,  Long 
Island  Snowball  and  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000,  $20.00;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200, 
$1.50;  100,  $1.00.  Cabbage  Plants,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead, 
Red  Danish  Stonehead,  Succession,  Surehead 
$2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $10.00;  500,  $1.60.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved,  $3.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.00.  Send  for  list.  No  business  done  on 
Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester, 
New  Jersey. 


50  ACRES  FIELD  GROWN  Cabbage  and 
Tomato  Plants.  Some  of  finest  we  ever  grew. 
Special— $1.00  thousand.  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
$2.00.  Prompt  Shipments,  entire  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  OLD  DO- 
MINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 

flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing  5  lbs.  75c,  10.  $1.75.  Pay  when  rece.ved. 
FARMERS  UNION,  Mayfield,  Ky. 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 


FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates 
Cups  and  Saucers,  Bowls,  Pitchers,  Bakers, 
Mugs,  Nappies,  etc.— a  little  less  °f cwASEY  & 
cash  with  order.  Write  us.  E.  SWAahi  & 
COMPANY,  Portland,  Marne. 


MILLION  CABBAGE  &  TOMATO  Plants, 
leading  varieties.  Cabbage,  Copenhagen,  Plat 
Dutch,  Succession,  Wakefields,  Danish  Ballheads, 
300— $1.00:  500— $1.25;  1000— $2.00,  Postpaid. 

10,000 — $12.50,  expressed.  Tomato  Plants, 
Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams,  500 — $2.00;  1000 — 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Moss  packed  and  good  service. 
SERVICE  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 


PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  caHcoei /tCHWORK 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PALCHWUKJS. 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  .  best  cash 

prices;  we  furnish  bank  grej.jre£jviNGSTON, 


WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  sp«- 
lalize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  A - 
VAH  A  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


nnners 

K  Second — We  support  all  good  legislation 
for  the  benefit  of  wild  life. 

Third. — Our  workers  post  notices  on 
trees,  etc.  If  interested  in  such  a  cam¬ 
paign,  write  your  secretary  at  Lyons,  N. 
Y.«,  R.  D.  3. 

There  is  a  need  for  immediate  action,  be¬ 
cause,  annually,  millions  of  hunters  go  into 
the  woods  to  kill  as  much  game  as  the 
“Bag  limits”  will  allow.  In  most  of  all 
cases  the  bag  limits  are  low.  Then  it  is  in 
our  hands,  young  people,  to  prevent  this. 
Will  you  do  your  part?  Such  protection  is 
needed  for  our  wild  animals  and  birds. 
What  would  life  be  without  birds  to  sing 
for  us  in  the  summer  time,  and  make  us 
happy.  Stgp  to  think,  men  and  women  of 
tomorrow,  what  shall  such  proceedings 
come  to,  if  they  are  allowed  to  continue. 
Now  is  the  time  for  everything.  Get  busy, 
make  your  spare  moments  count.  Don  t 
wait  until  it  is  too  late.  Now  is  the  time! 

Every  man  or  boy  whether  he  is  a  scout 
or  not,  can  become  a  member.  This  cam¬ 
paign  needs  the  backing  of  every  scout, 
sportsman,  and  farmer.  It  is  a  free  for  all 
organization.  The  President  is,  Glen  T. 
Hickman,  of  Hudson,  N.  C.  Will  all  of  you, 
who  want  to  be  a  member  please  send  me 
your  full  name  and  address,  and  I  will 
forward  the  list  on  to  the  President.  Act 
now  before  it  is  too  late! 

Fraternally  yours, 

HAROLD  C.  BISHOP  (15  points) 

*  *  * 

Hello  Brother  Scouts:— 

Just  move  over  there  Bill — I  want  to  get 
around  that  Camp  Fire. 

How  are  all  the  Boys  since  I  last  met  you 
all  through  the  A.  A.  ScouJ.  Columm 

Well  I'm  fine,  I  want  the  whole  wide 
world  to  know  it— don't  I  show  it,  why  only 
two  months  ago  I  talked  to  a 
about  forming  a  Lone  Scout  Tribe  and  h0 
well  we  have  formed  one  or  at  least  the 
application  for  the  Kingsbury  Mohawk  L. 

Mpuj  Vnrk  With  12 


ment  later  Sergeant  Dupre  came  out. 

Sergeant  Dupre  came  up  the  stairs,  out 
on  to  the  roof,  and  saluted  Lejaune. 

“I  want  the  rifles  of  the  guard  and 
sentries,  Sergeant  Dupre,”  said  Lejaune, 
“Send  one  man,  and  only  one,  to  me  here, 
with  the  lot.  Shoot  instantly  any  man 
who  hesitates  for  a  second.  No  man  is 
to  leave  the  guard-room  (except  the  one 
who  carries  all  the  rifles),  or  he’ll  be  shot 
as  he  does  so. . . And  he  pointed  at  me, 
standing  with  my  rifle  resting  in  an  em¬ 
brasure  and  covering  the  doorway  below. 

Sergeant  Dupre  saluted  and  turned  about 
with  a  quiet,  “Very  good,  mon  Adjudant. 

He  descended  the  stairs  and  emerged 
into  the  courtyard,  crossed  it  to  the  gate 
beneath  the  gate-house,  and  took  the  ritie 
from  the  sentry  there.  The  man  pie- 
ceded  him  to  the  guard-room.  _  Dupre 
visited  the  other  sentries,  repeating  the 

procedure.  ... 

A  minute  after  the  Sergeants  last  visit 

to  the  guard-room,  a  man  came  out. 
was  greatly  relieved  to  see  that  he  car¬ 
ried  three  or  four  rifles  over  each 
shoulder,  the  muzzles  in  his  hands. 

“Watch,”  growled  Lejaune.  They  may 
all  rush  out  together  now.  Open  rapid 
fire  if  they  do,"  and  he  himself  also 
covered  the  doorway  with  the  rifle  he  ha 

taken  from  the  sentry. 

The  man  with  the  rifles,  one  Gronau,  a 


American  Agriculturist,  Classified  Dept., 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Here’s  my  ad! — Insert  the  following  classified  advertisement 

containing _ words  at  7c  per  word,  making  a  total  of 

$ _ per  insertion  or  $ - for - insertions, 

which  amount  you  will  find  enclosed,  together  with  bank  references. 


^  ...  ine  man  wiui  uic  ^  #  ■** 

S'. 'A.  a:  Tribe  is  in  New  York  with  12  t  id  Alsatian,  came  up  the  stairs.  J- 

charter  officers  and  members  on  the  papers.  g  P  ...  i— avpS 


We  have  had  3  special  meetings  and  boy 
don’t  we  have  fun,  but  only  after  we  work 
hard  on  our  lessons,  for  the  chief  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  fellow,  4  years  of  real  troop  work  makes 
him  a  real  professor  in  the  art  of.  ^eep‘n9 
order,  but  he  is  a  fine  boss  just  the  same. 

We  will  hold  meetings  the  3rd  Friday  in 
each  month,  special  meetings  any  time  the 
chief  wishes  them. 

Now  boys  we  are  having  a  Hot  Dog  teea 
at  our  next  blow  out.  Gee,  but  the 
work  will  go  slow  next  time,  but  I  like  to 
try  my  hand  at  making  some  of  them,  i 
am  breaking  knots.  A - letter  de- 


did  not  look  round,  but  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  doorway  through  which 
yellow  light  (from  “where  the  great 
guard-lantern  guttered”)  struggled  witn 
that  of  the  dawn. 

I  heard  a  clattering  crash  behind  m 
and  then  I  did  look  round,  fully^  expect  mg 
to  see  that  the  man  had  failed  Lejau- 

from  behind.  ,  , ,  e 

Gronau  had  released  the  muzzles  ot  tne 


am  breaking  knots.  .  j.  Uronau  naa  reieascu  * 

The  tribe  is  going  to  form  a  letter  oe*  t,afi  crashed  down  on  the  roo** 

nartment  where  all  letters  will  be  read  by  rifles,  they  naa  crasueu  u  ^  . 

the  Scribe  to  the  members  and  answered  an(j  was  standing  pointing,  staring, 
by  sortie  member  of  the  tribe  at  each  r eg u-  c0°-gling  and  his  silly  mouth 

lar  meeting.  Now  I  hope  you  Brothers  will  silly  eyes  go0gi  s 

drop  us  a  nice  long  letter  and  we  will  try  open.  #  <  ^ * 

0UThiseStist0thde°^setSciraerter  Tribe  in  this  So  obviously  was  he  -stricken  by  some 
Township  (Kingsbury)  in  Washington  Co.,  strange  vision,  that  Lejaune,  in 

S/S?  £Tfri«ndsS  wiXTo  7o°» tZ  knocking  him  down,  turned  to  loot  in 
tribe  but  cannot  attend  to  regular  meet-  direction  of  his  pointing  hand¬ 
ings  due  to  distance,  so  we  have  made  a  _  .....  - 

provision  in  our  charter,  in  A-VI  where 


prOVIblUfl  ,  n\  pifpn 

such  members  may  be  listed  as  Letter 


Members”  by  sending  one  letter  a  month 
to  the  tribe  and  paying  the  regular  tribe 

*C|f  this  letter  passes  the  Junk  Basket,  I'll 


I  did  the  same.  .  *  raR 

The  oasis  was  swarming  with  Arau 
swiftly  and  silently  advancing  to  attach 
(To  Be  Continued ) 


American  Agriculturist,  June  11,  1927 


Service  Bureau 

A  _ ^  r'*  .  .  .  _ _ 


n‘,'  A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare 
,|  -  and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


And  Now  It  Is  Pencils 


Chamber  of  Commerce  is  not  given  as  an 
endorsement  of  this  particular  form  of 
solicitation  and  the  matter  is  again  being 
taken  up  with  Professor  Collier.” 


JSJECKTIE  Tyler  evidently  started  a 
fad.  His  was  the  first  “necktie  by 
mail”  scheme  and  literally  dozens  of 
others  followed  in  his  wake.  Next  came 
vacuum  cleaners,  then  came  greeting 
cards.  Now  it  is  pencils.  Some  fellow 
in  Philadelphia  got  the  idea  of  sending 
out  pencils  promiscuously  through  the 
mails  asking  the  receiver  to  send  back  a 
dollar.  No  postage  was  enclosed.  In 
the  absence  of  the  postage,  the  sender 
of  these  pencils  said  that  enough  pen¬ 
cils  should  be  kept  for  sufficient  postage 
to  return  the  unwanted  pencils.  If  that 
is  not  forced  sales  we  never  heard  of 
any. 

Not  Necessary  to  Make  Return 

As  we  suggested  in  the  case  of  Neck¬ 
tie  Tyler  and  all  the  rest,  the  receiver 
is  not  compelled  to  return  the  pencils. 
Merely  put  them  in  a  safe  place  until  a 
i  epi  esentative  of  the  sender  puts  in  an 
appearance  for  them. 

As  yet  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the 
pencils  being  merchandised  to  determine 
the  quality  and  value.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  in  connection  with  Necktie  Tyler’s 
outfit,  which  recently  failed,  that  the  ties 
are  said  to  have  been  purchased  at  $i.io 
per  dozen  and  sold  at  $3.75  per  dozen. 


through  the  State  Police  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  secured  of  direct  violation  of 
the  statutes.  Most  of  the  issues  sold 
by  the  concern  are  listed  as  speculative 
by  the  Investors  Protective  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


About  Insuring  Carpenters 


1  ^01  y°u  Please  give  me  the  law  regard¬ 
ing  the  insuring  of  carpenters.  I  am  a  farm¬ 
er  and  am  going  to  tear  down  two  barns 
and  put  up  one  larger  one  with  the  tim¬ 
bers  and  some  new  lumber.  Do  I  have  to 
insure  the  carpenters  or  am  I  safe  in  hirinq 
them  without? 


School  for  Negroes  Soliciting 
Funds 


I  am  sending  some  literature  for  you  to 
look  over.  We  would  like  to  hear  what 
you  have  to  say  about  it. 


'  I  ’HE  literature  furnished  by  our  reader 
deals  with  the  Florida  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute  of  St.  Augustine, 
Tlonda.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 


Card  Companies  Going  Out  of 
Business 


J^HE  Service  Bureau  has  been  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  National  Better  Business 
Bureau  that  a  great  many  companies 
formerly  operating  in  New  York,  spec¬ 
ializing  in  gilding  greeting  cards  have 
discontinued  business  absolutelv.  The 
reason  given  is  that  the  post  office  of¬ 
ficials  have  been  extremely  active  in  a 
campaign  to  stop  a  nefarious  practice, 
which  has  been  interpreted  as  using  the 
mails  to  defraud. 

Gilding  cards  is  one  of  the  homework 
schemes  which  was  exposed  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Bureau  columns  a  long  time  ago. 
V;  e  could  never  see  any  excuse  for  the 
charge  of  $1.50  for  “materials”  and  it 
was  very  seldom  that  the  company 
acknowledged  the  work  good  enough  to 
\v  arrant  pay.  The  authorities  have 
done  a  good  job. 


Service  Bureau  Report 
for  April,  1927 


Mrs.  M.  Phillips,  Edmeston,  N.Y.  $  2.03 
Adjustment  on  merchandise  purchased. 

R.  B.  Jackson,  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.  163.10 
Adjustment  on  hay  deal. 

J.  Darfler,  E.  Greenwich,  N.  Y...  3.00 

Settlement  for  apples  purchased. 

Miss  N.  Rutenber,  Unadllla,  N.Y.  2.97 
Adjustment  on  merchandise  purchased, 
mrs.  J.  Burton,  Unadilla,  N.  Y...  25.00 

Adjustment  on  dog  deal. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Truax,  Delanson,  N.Y.  20.18 
Settlement  of  fur  claim. 

J-  L.  Gifford,  Corning  N.Y .  27.95 

^Adjustment  on  merchandise  purchased. 

W.  M.  Hill,  Kintnersville,  Pa.  1,87 
Settlement  on  fur  claim. 

A-  L.  Albrecht,  Afton,  N.  Y .  105 

Adjustment  on  egg  deal. 

C.  W.  CotteriTI,  Dryden.  N.  Y.  ..  4  80 

Adjustment  on  labor  bill. 

F,  L.  Smith,  Marathon,  N.  Y.  ..  3.00  f 

Adjustment  on  merchandise  purchased 

G.  H  Wood,  Rummerfield,  Pa.  ..  13.76 
Settlement  on  egg  claim. 

A.  Banuat,  Bloomville,  N.Y.  . .  25  00 
Settlement  on  protested  check 
Claude  Ames,  Richfield,  N.  Y.  ..  13.02 

Adjustment  from  commission  merchant 
Mrs.  Anita  Hayes,  Angola,  N.  Y.  1.00 
Adjustment  on  merchandise  purchased. 

W.  Case,  Caneadea,  N.Y.  1.00 
Adjustment  on  unsatisfactory  merchandise. 

A.  H.  Zimendorf,  LaSalle,  N.  Y.  9.00 
Adjustment  on  turkey  deal. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Dexter,  Corry,  Pa.  ..  6.00 

Adjustment  on  pet  stock. 

Mrs  C.  Bennett,  Valley  Falls.N.Y.  10  50 
Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery. 


|  ’HE  way  for  you  to  deal  with  your 
carpenters  whom  you  hire  to  tear 
down  your  two  barns  and  build  another 
one  if  you  don  t  wish  to  run  the  risk  of 
having  to  pay  out  compensation  in  case 
they  are  injured  is  to  treat  them  as  in¬ 
dependent  contractors.  That  is,  tell  them 
what  you  want  done  and  leave  to  them 
the  manner  and  means  of  doing  it. 
Hire  them  for  the  job  and  criticize 
only  the  result  of  their  work.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to  direct  the 
work  yourself,  to  treat  the  carpenters  as 
employees,  merely  paying  them  for  their 
labor  at  so  much  per  day  or  week,  then 
you  will  have  to  take  out  compensation 
insurance;  otherwise  you  will  be  defense¬ 
less  in  case  of  an  accident  and  a  suit 
against  you. 


Car  Is  Licensed  According  to 
Use 


The  Farquhnr  Elevator  Digger  contains  every 
modem  device  for  rapid,  clean  digging.  Puts  the 
potatoes  in  a  neat  compact  row,  ready  for  easiest 
and  quickest  handling.  They  have  been  proven 
right  by  the  hardest  kind  of  field  operation. 

1  he  Farquhar  is  the  original  rigi^l  tongue  digger 
—can  be  backed,  held  over  the  row  when  digging 
on  hillside— and  is  light  of  draft.  Built  with  broad 
front  roller  or  two  wheel  front  truck.  May  be 
equipped  with  level  or  hillside  cleats;  also  road  rim. 


I 


If  e  also  build  the  "Succest  Junior  ”  the  plow 
type  digger  for  the  tm  alter  grower — the 
average  farmer ‘t  choice.  Illustrated  Catalog 
tent  to  any  grower. 


tent  to  any  grower. 

I  A.B.FARQUHAR  CO..Limifed  | 


I  have  a  touring  car  which  I  use  to  haul 
milk  to  the  milk  plant.  I’ve  heard  that  un¬ 
less  a  person  carries  the  cushion  of  the 
rear  seat  along  that  the  touring  car  is 
classed  as  a  truck  and  the  owner  has  to 
buy  commercial  license.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  there  is  any  iaw  relating  to  it? 
Would  I  have  to  carry  the  rear  seat  cushion 
when  I  haul  farm  products  on  state  high¬ 
ways. 


TOTAL  . $334.32 


A  Question  About  a  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  Firm 


cerninoyt°hU«  mVf  any  information  con- 
ton?  N  Y.  r  County  Dories  of  Kings- 


St.  Augustine  writes  that  this  is  a  school 
for  negro  boys  and  girls,  situated  near 
ol.  Augustine  and  is  in  charge  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  athan  Collier.  They  state; 

“The  institution  itself  is  one  of  merit 

c? in’  a  “feat  deal  of  good  in  the 

he!d  of  the  race  it  represents.  The  matter 
of  solicitation  by  mail  is  one  which  is  in 
accord  with  other  information  on  hand 
that  is  being  conducted  by  Dr.  W.  C  King’ 
a  white  resident  o?  this  city,  on  behalf  of 
the  school.  I  he  name  of  the  St.  Augustine 


y\  MOTOR  vehicle  should  be  licensed 
according  to  its  use  and  in  a  case 
such  as  yours  where  a  man  has  a  tour¬ 
ing  car  and  uses  it  both  for  business  and 
pleasure  there  is  need  of  more  law  on 
the  subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
car  is  primarily  a  pleasure  car  and 
should  be  classed  as  such.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  statute  that  requires  you  to 
carry  the  rear  seat  along  when  you  take 
your  milk  cans  to  the  station  in  order 
to  escape  a  classification  as  a  light  de¬ 
livery  car  or  truck.  If  you  make  the 
most  use  of  your  car  as  a  pleasure  car 
it  should  be  classed  as  such.  If  you 
make  the  most  use  of  it  as  a  commercial 
car  it  should  receive  a  commercial  class¬ 
ification. 


Another  Question  About 
Cemetery  Law 


I  saw  an  article  on  the  law  on  cemetery 
lot  up-keep  and  noticed  you  quoted  law 
in  New  York  State.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
there  is  a  similar  law  in  New  Jersey? 


are  informed  that  the  Ulster 
County  Dairies’  of  Kingston,  N.  Y., 
is  now  owned  by  a  William  Morrison  who 
was  formerly  connected  in  the  produce 
business  in  New  York  City.  Several  years 
ago  Morrison’s  father  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  a  rather  sensational  failure.  We 
have  been  informed  that  at  the  present  time 
the  firm  is  conducting  an  attractive  retail 
business,  handling  all  kinds  of  cheese,  as 
Well  as  butter,  milk,  eggs,  canned  goods,  etc. 
the  firm  is  not  licensed  and  bonded  by  the 
Jew  York  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets. 


Promptness  Appreciated! 


Bvestigate  Before  You  Invest 


Pil  h?vP  received  some  literature  from  the 

*«  .Sa*,:K.Sy",aTs  »'  HartfoSTliy 

Woum  ^  \  de.a,|ng  In  Securities.  I 

them  PPreciate  information  concerning 


them. 

pHlS  syndicate  was  incorporated  un- 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Con- 
"Mt.cut  m  1926,  a  little  over  a  year 
JO.  1  he  moving  spirit  in  this  concern, 
is  said,  had  his  license  to  deal  in  se- 
nties  cancelled  in  Massachusetts.  It 

b  *  .  r*por,ted  tha*  at  least  three 
"S  m  Hartford  have  discontinued  the 
ccount  of  the  syndicate.  The  syndi- 
„A.ha®  blen  investigated  by  the  Con- 
eeficut  State  Bank  Commissioner 


Lowville,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1927 
Have  received  check  of  $130  in  set¬ 
tlement  with  North  American  Accident 

veryHgratefu  °mPany’  f°r  Whicb  1  a™ 
I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  your  in- 

?"ran£e.  POl!C/-  THere  are  a  9ood  many 
l0CaJ,ty  carry  the  insurance 
It  b®en  interested  to  know  how 

Lt™U*rneCLOUt'  .  Jhe  draft  was  very  good 
Sr?i0f‘  *  My  w,fe  and  *  have  had  the 
policy  for  a  number  of  years  and  expect 
to  continue  it. 

LLOYD  A.  PEEBLES. 


1  me  Island,  N.  Y.,  April  28,  1927 
l  received  your  check  for  $20  and  thank 
you  for  same.  I  think  your  services  to  your 
subscribers  very  straight-forward  and  'just. 

JOHN  LANGLITZ. 


Kanona,  N.  Y.,  April  25.  1927 

edRfor  CheCf  -f°r  $2°’  3,1  th3t  1  ask' 
ed  for  in  my  claim.  I  want  to  thank 

you,  and  the  Insurance  Company  you 
represent  for  promptness  in  adjusting 
my  claim.  You  are  certainly  render¬ 
ing  great  service  to  humanity  and  I 
hope  to  be  of  means  of  getting  many 
more  to  sign  up  with  you. 

L.  B.  ORT. 

*  *  * 


.  Burlington ,  Pa.,  April  3,  1927 

/  «**«  express  my  thanks  for  the  check 
of  $130  which  I  received  from  the  North 
American  Accident  Insurance  Company.  Was 
very  thankful  I  had  such  a  protection,  as  it 
came  very  acceptable  at  this  time.  Will  say 
I  think  they  are  a  very  dependable  company 
and  will _  do  all  I  can  for  their  interest  for 
the  service  they  are  rendering. 

WM,  A.  LEWIS. 


JT’HERE  is  no  provision  in  the  New 
Jersey  law  comparable  to  the  New 
\  ork  law  giving  to  the  cemetery  corpora¬ 
tion  a  lien  on  a  lot  for  unpaid  taxes.  The 
New  Jersey  cemetery  corporation,  how¬ 
ever,  Can  have  the  same  power  if  it  wishes 
by  adopting  an  appropriate  by-law.  The 
New  Jersey  law  states  that  the  trustees 
of  a  cemetery  corporation  shall  sell  lots 
upon  such  terms  and  such  conditions  and 
restrictions  as  the  corporation  shall  de¬ 
termine  by  the  usual  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions. 


No  State  License  for  Roadside 
Stand 


Will  I  have  to  have  a  permit  for  opening 
a  iia,idy’,ice  creahi,  cigar,  sandwiches  and 
soft  drinks  stand  on  my  property  near  the 
road? 


A  great  improvement— 
O  a  good  investment 


in 


A  GlDbe  Silo  is  a  permanent  im¬ 
provement  on  the  farm.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  to  last  a  lifetime.  Made 
of  carefully  selected  Northwest 
spruce  and  fir  with  double 
splines,  sealed  joints  and  adjust¬ 
able  doors,  it  keeps  silage  per¬ 
fectly.  The  extension  roof,  an 
exclusive  feature,  re¬ 
duces  the  cost  per  ton 
capacity  to  a  minimum. 

The  initial  cost  of  a 
Globe  is  soon  returned 
extra  profits  from 


your  corn  crop.  Get  all 
the  profit  from  your 
farm — get  a  Globe  Silo. 

Write  for  the  name  pf  our 
representative  in  your  com¬ 
munity  and  our  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters, 
stanchions,  etc. 

GLOBE  SILO  CO. 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


HlHIIll!? 


eat i0  j)(ntr  profits 


:•  tv  -V 


fj 


Black  Leaf  40  *  Is  the  world’s  leading 
.Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world’s  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 
„  SPECIAL 

fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
bP®offyGround  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 


JF  you  merely  wish  to  sell  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  cigars,  sandwiches,  and  soft 
drinks  on  your  own  property  near  the  road 
you  would  not  he  subject  to  any  state 
law  and  your  town  clerk  would  be  able 
to  tell  you  whether  there  were  any  local 
regulations  that  would  have  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  your  case. 


One  of  the  most  profitable  forms  of 
permanent  improvement  on  a  farm  is  to 
drain  the  low,  wet  places  in  otherwise 
entirely  tillahle  fieldc 


Tohacco  By-Product* 

&  Chemical  Corp- 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  F  4 


THE  FARRELL  HOIST 


FOR  UNLOADING  HAY  WITH  GAS 
ENGINE.  HAS  QUICK  RETURN 
DRUM  AMO  BAND  BRAKE.  BOTH 
DRUMS  OPERATED  FROM  LOAD 
BY  ONE  ROPE.  SEND  FOR  CIRCU¬ 
LARS. 


JOHN  FARRELL  A  SON 
IjEWTOftSUSSEl^O^L^^ 
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How  I  Would  Spend  Five 
Hundred  Dollars 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

If  I  should  be  so  blessed  as  to  have 
ffve  hundred  dollars  all  at  once,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  so  heartily  hate  debt,  I  should 
promptly  cancel  the  one  of  $34°  that  hangs 
over  us,  and  $50  to  Dr.  A  for  the  balance 
of  an  operation  bill  we  have  been  trying 
to  whittle  down ;  $25  would  go  for  a  new 
suit  for  Husband,  who  has  worn  his  one 
and  only  for  seven  years  straight;  $20 
for  a  coat  for  Sister  who  has  been  twelve 
years  without  a  new  one ;  $27  for  a  needed 
rug  for  the  living  room ;  $8  for  eight 
pairs  of  curtains  as  I  have  never  had  any 
for  the  bedroom  windows ;  $20  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Little  Daughter’s  tonsils;  $5  for 
dentist  work  badly  needed  by  her ;  and  $5 
for  seeds,  bulbs  and  shrubs  for  Grandma, 
who  loves  to  putter  with  flowers  but  who 
never  has  the  money  to  indulge  her 
fancies. 

That  totals  $500,  but  I’m  not  half 
through.  Greedy,  am  I  not? — Mrs. 
C.  F.  P.,  New  York. 


I 


Would  Pay  the  Taxes! 

N  regard  to  what  I  would  do  if  I  should 
receive  $500,  I  think  I  would  save  it 
to  pay  taxes  with.  1  hat  would  help  me 
to  keep  my  home  two  or  three  yeais 
longer. 

That  was  my  first  thought,  and  is  the 
best  thing  I  have  thought  of.  O.  I'.  R-> 
New  York. 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

ican  Agriculturist  is  interested  of 
special  interest  to  communities.  _  Ot 
special  interest  to  men.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  women.  . 

Several  of  those  who  took  part  m  the 
second  contest  sent  in  answers  that 
•were  one  hundred  per  cent  perfect  so 
according  to  the  rules,  we  awarded  the 
prizes  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
received  in  the  office.  Heie  aie  the. 
names  of  the  winners: 

First  prize,  Mrs.  Jerome  N.  Town¬ 
send,  Bath,  N.  Y.;  second  prize,  Lewis 
Gay,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.;  third  prize,  Eth- 
lyn  Rose,  West  Burlington,  N.  Y.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention:  Mrs.  E.  N.  Northrop, 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Linendoll,  Mead- 
ville.  Pa.,  Mrs.  Leon  D.  Pindar,  Scho¬ 
harie,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Grace  E.  Abbuhl, 
Rome,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Herbert  S.  Goulette, 

Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  the 
second  set  of  questions  published  in  our 
May  21st  issue: 

1  New  York  will  build  in  1927  more  than 
one  thousand  new  miles  of  concrete  road. 
This  state  is  second  only  to  'llmois  n  its 
road  building  program.  May  14th  issue. 

The  eye  at  the  seed  end  always  starts 
first  in  the  healthy  potato.  The  important 
thing  Is  to  have  a  good  sized,  seed  piece 

about  two  ounces.  The  Pr'nCj£aih!?t  ?ue 
from  the  use  of  small  seed  is  that  the 
tuber  is  likely  to  come  from  a  hill  that 
breeds  nothing  but  small  seed.  May  1<th 

issue,  page  6.  t  three  experimental 

rural  routes  were  established.  These  were  in 
Virainia.  In  1925  there  were  about 

45.  192  rural  routes.  The  cfostth°f  triers  hi 

SJ!isKa.ar  a 

ye4arThererarentwelveeFedera1  Land  Banks 
of  thl  United  States.  About  380.000  are  ac- 

CF°Tr°afaLandy  BankT'SheTwIth'  'the 
4  665  National  Farm  Loan  Associations. 

”SyThiN”aePX4iPan  in  the  United 
States  is  58  years.  In  1855  it  was  40  years 
The  five  factors  which  have  helped  to 
lengthen  our  lives  are:  Vaccination,  innoc- 
ulation,  purer  water,  better  milk  and  bet 
ter  sanitation.  April  9th  issue,  Page  4. 

fi  1927  is  a  good  year  for  buying  fertiii 
zer  because  fertilizer  companies  are  cut 
tina  prices  and  therefore  it  is  cheaper  than 
at  any  time  since  pre-war  days.  (Issues  of 

Aoril  2  and  16,  Page  4).  Any  five  or  the 
following  fertilizer  and  lime  firms  have 
advertised  recently  in  the  A.  A.. 

Solvav  Sales  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 
American  Agricultural  Chemical,  New 

^NHchigan  Limestone  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jacob  Dold  Packing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
International  Agricultural  Corp.,  New 

York  City.  ,  ,  , 

Barrett  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Buffalo  Slag  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
ChMean  Nitrate  of  Soda,  New  York  City. 
IV  ->3s  Formula  &  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

New  York  City.  .  w  . 

Potash  Importing  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Sw'ft  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

7.  The  prevention  and  treatment  of  uau 
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RIVOLI 

James  Cruze’s 
"OLD 

IRONSIDES” 

withWailaccBctry, 

Esther  Ralston, 
George  Bancroft, 
Charles  Farre  1 1  and 
Johnnie  Walker. 
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r  "0n«  of  the 
Publix  Theatres" 

Paramount 

Clara  Bow  in 
■"Rough 
House  Rosie” 
with  Reed  Howes 


One  of  the 
Publix  Theatres ' 

RIALTO 

Clara  Bow  and 
EstherRalston 
in  "Children 
of  Divorce” 
A  Frank  Lloyd 
Production. 
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Neil  Hamilton, 
Alice  Joyce, 
Mary  Brian. 
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COHAN  ; 

Victor  Fleming's 

"The  Rough 
Riders” 
with  Noah  Beery, 
Charles  Farrell, 
George  Bancroft, 
Mary  Astor  and 
Frank  Hopper, 
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Paramount 
lights  Broadway 

— and  the  Broadivays 
of  the  World ! 

“Broadway  welcomes  you  to 
New  York.”  In  Times  Square, 
gateway  to  the  great  white  way , 
a  giant  electric  sign  welcomes 
you  to  the  most  famous  street 
in  the  world.  The  Paramount 
Theatre,  luxurious  home  of 
Paramount  Pictures,  echoes 
“welcome”  and  four  times  more 
in  this  lane  of  pleasure  the  great 
lights  of  a  theatre  showing 
Paramount  Pictures  only  blazon 
their  message  of  cheer — '  ‘Aban¬ 
don  care  all  ye  who  enter  here.  ” 
Paramount  lights  Broadway! 

Like  moths  to  a  flame  come 
thousands,  drawn  to  these  the¬ 
atres  by  the  lure  of  the  Para¬ 
mount  name  and  the  great  Para¬ 
mount  stars  whose  names  shine 
over  them.  But  for  these  thou¬ 
sands  there  are  millions  who 
never  see  Broadway  who  thrill 
to  the  same  pictures  and  the 
same  names  without  even  leav¬ 
ing  home. 

<  “Broadway  welcomes  you  to 
New  York.”  But  even  if  you 
never  come,  its  pleasures  arc 
yours  to  enjoy  no  matter  where 
you  arc  because  Paramount — 
the  name  that  lights  Broadway , 
lights  the  Broadways  of  the 
world  1 

„»**•*♦ 


You  Will  Enjoy  These  Paramount  Pictures 


It 

Stranded  in  Paris 
Man  of  the  Forest 
Blonde  or  Brunette 
Paradise  for  Two 
The  Potters 
Let  It  Rain 

Love's  Greatest  Mistake 


A  Kiss  in  a  Taxi 
The  Mysterious  Rider 
Casey  at  the  Bat 
Blind  Alleys 
Evening  Clothes 
Cabaret 

The  Telephone  Girl 
Fashions  for  Women 


The  Quarterback 
The  Eagle  of  the  Sea 
So’s  Your  Old  Man 
The  Great  Gatsby 
Everybody’s  Acting 
We’re  in  the  Navy  Now 
The  Popular  Sin 
The  Canadian 


Spammount  fpictums 

^PARAMOUNT  FAMOUS  IASKY  CORP,  Adolph  Zuko,  BB.  l*«™ml  Bldg..  Now  Yort* 


thoroughly  disinfected  stall  for  the  cow  at 

calving,  b.  Dip  nava  cord  *7?tCta  nin?s 
iodine  at  birth,  c.  Give  calf  about  2  pints 
of  the  dam's  milk  before  It  has  any  chance 
to  aet  any  foreign  matter  in  its  stomach. 
(This  acts  as  a9  protection)  Preventing 
scours  by  indigestion:— a.  Cut  down  or 
omit  feeding.,  b.  Check  up  on  feeding.  It 
should  be  regular,  temperature  should  be 
uniform,  utensils  should  be  clean,  c. Iso¬ 
late  affected  calves  to  prevent  P0®s'b'® 
spread  to  healthy  calves,  d.  Give  calf  one 
or  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  to  cl®an 
the  digestive  system,  e.  Give  a  tablespiF on 
or  two  of  limewater  at  each  feed‘"9;  f* 
the  trouble  persists  mix:  calomar  io 
arains,  prepared  chalk — 1  ounce,  cresote  1 
teaspoonful.  Mix  divide  into  11  Parts  and 
qive  1  part  4  times  a  day.  Three  times  a 
day  feeding  Is  best  especially  for  young 
calves.  Give  a  pound  of  milk  fo!\,eacb 
pounds  of  live  weight  of  calf  until  a  max¬ 


ed.  April  9th  Issue,  Page  12. 

8.  The  following  are  the  three  rules  for 
Success  recently  given  to  boys  by  Secretary 
Jardine:  Learn  all  you  can;  Stick  to  your 
lob:  Learn  to  work  with  other  people.  The 
Secretary's  full  name  Is  William  M.  Tar- 
dine.  He  was  president  of  Kansas  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  before  coming  Into  the 
cabinet.  April  16th  issue,  Page  26. 

9.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  less 
than  1000  public  schools  In  the  Republic  of 
Mexico.  About  2000  more  have  been  added. 
Mexico  needs  20,000  such  schools.  In  the 
agricultural  schools  there  are  about  700 
Mexican  boys.  May  14th  issue,  pages  2 

ancj 

10.  A  cattle  owner  who  Is  dissatisfied 
with  the  appraisal  of  diseased  catie  will 
have  the  right  to  apply  to  court  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  referee.  Senator  B.  Roger 
Wales  of  Broome  and  Assemblyman  Bert 
Lord  of  Chenango  were  the  authors  of  the 
law.  April  9th  issue.  Page  17. 


^JUNIOR, 

Pasteurizer  W  Cooling  1 

An  Ideal  outfit  for  the  d “‘^“and cooUo* 
plete  unit  for  pasteurizing  and 
that  Is  just  as  efficient  as  larger  a  j 

expensive  units.  Keep,  bacterffi  down 
milk  sweet  for  a  longer  period  tot 

Designed  for  the  dairyman— and  P** 

“he  dayman.  Write  for  Information. 

the  sharpies  separator  c  * 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Dept.  L. 


Founded  in  1842 
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Where  They  Save  All  But  the  Squeal 


Yards  in  the  World 

visualize  the  tremendous  herds  of  stock  that 
must  pass  through  the  yards  daily  in  order 
to  make  up  these  grand  totals  for  the  year. 
Think  of  one  of  those  herds  filling  to  the 
fences  a  country  road  as  far  as  you  could 
see. 

Come  along  with  me  and  we  will  follow 
the  hogs  through  the  route  they  take  until 
they  are  in  final  form  to  be  shipped  as  finished 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  ^  The 
Union  stock  yards  are  owned  by  the  Union 
Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Company.  Each 
packing  company  owns  its  own  plant  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  operation  of  the 
stock  Yards.  Cattle  pens  are  all  paved  and 


A  Little  Story  of  a  Visit  to  the  Largest  Stock 

By  E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Editor,  America#  Agriculturist 

'U-  “"V  '  14  ^  ^  ' 

world,  how  I  wished  U  might  take  every 
reader  of  American  AeRlCDi/ruRiST  along 
with  me  and  have  you  see^first  hand  what 
happens  to  the  hogs,  the  cattle  add-  the  sheep 
after  they  leave  the  farms  and  stock  trains 
which  starts  them  on  their  journey  to  the 

entually  in  the  form  of 


THERE  is  rather  an  amusing  story 
told  of  the  early  days  in  the  packing 
industry,  the  leading  business  of 
Kansas  City.  It  seems  that  some  of 
the  women  of  the  city  belonging  to  the  “four 
hundred”  held  a  meeting  and  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  the  meat  packers  of  the  city  must 
do  something  to  eliminate  the  smells  and 
odors  that  were  wafted  from  the  stock  yards 
and  packing  plants.  The  wife  of  the  largest 
packer  happened  to  be  present  so  she  slipped 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  meeting,  called  her 
husband  on  the  telephone  and  told  him  that 
some  of  the  leading  women  had  passed  a 
resolution  that  the  “terrible  smells  that 
came  from  the  packing  houses  had  to  be 


packing  houses  and  ev  _  ? 

attractive  meat  products  to  the  consumer’s 
table. 

My  first  and  last  impression  as  I  walked 
through  a  portion  of  the  yards  and  the  great 
packing  plant  of  the  Swift  Company,  guided 
bv  Messrs.  Miller  and  Roach,  representatives 
of  the  Company,  was  the  immense  size  of  the 
business.  Mere  figures  do  not  mean  any¬ 
thing.  You  have  actually  to  see  this  gigantic 
industry  to  appreciate  its  size.  The  Union 
stock  yards  and  packing  houses  of  Chicago 
together  cover  over  500  acres  of  land  and 
furnish  employment  to  50,000  people.  The 
receipts  of  livestock  in  these  yards  during  the 
year  1926  were  3,256,000  head  of  cattle,  7 55>“ 
000  calves,  7,092,000  hogs  and  4.404,000 
sheep.  Just  stop  for  a  moment  and  try  to 


gestion  kindly.  Instead,  he  roared  at  Ins 
wife  over  the  telephone:  “Mary,  you  go  right 
back  into  that  meeting  of  meddlesome  old 
hens  and  tell  them  for  me  that  the  stink  they 
are  whining  about  made  Kansas  City ! 

Ask  any  old  resident  of  Chicago  how  to  get 
to  the  stock  yards  and  most  of  them  will 
reply :  “Folio  w 
your  nose.”  So  a 
few  days  ago  when 

it  was  my  privilege  '  A  7  p  7  *  _ _  J 

to  visit  the  Chicago  _ 


mortem  examina¬ 
tion  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  sound 
and  healthy. 

When  the  hogs 
are  purchased  they 
are  driven  up  in¬ 
clined  runways 
from  the  buying 
pens  to  the  rest 
rooms  on  the  top 
floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  After  a  rest, 
they  are  given  a 
shower  bath  to  cool 
their  blood  and  to 
clean  them  before 
they  are  driven  to 
the  disp  a  t  c  h  i  n  g 
room.  In  the  dis¬ 
patching  room  are 
small  pens  in  which 
we  saw  men  stand¬ 
ing  with  the  hogs. 

Continued  on  page  8 
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As  I  walked 
C  through  these  great 
yards  and  plants  of 
the  largest  by  far 
of  their  kind  in  the 


A  general  view  of  the  great  Chicago  Stock  Yards,  showing  the 
the  receiving  and  grading  pens  through  the  various  channels  until 
slaughter  house  which  is  the  large  building  in  the  center  (rear). 
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The  Flood  Affects  Us  Too 


Part  of  an  18  acre  field  of  Buckwheat  grown  on  the  farm  of  J.  C. 
T,ri^?.s’  Quakerstreet,  N.  Y.  This  crop  was  fertilized  with  AGRICO 
fertilizer  for  Grain  manufactured  only  by  The  American  Agricultural 
Chemical  Company.  The  yield  averaged  32^  bushels  of  high  quality 
buckwheat  per  acre,  - 

V  • 

Make  Buckwheat 
a  Money  Crop 

There  is  a  rather  general  impression  that  buckwheat  is  a 
good  crop  for  poor  land.  For  this  reason  this  crop  has  not  re- 
cei\  ed  much  attention  and  especially  is  this  true  with  reference 
to  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  that  should  be  used  for  best 
results.  Yet  yields  of  30  to  35  bushels  of  buckwheat  per  acre 
ai  e  not  hard  to  obtain  and  should  be  profitable  at  the  usual  price 
of  90  cents  to  $1.00  per  bushel. 

The  large  increase  in  buckwheat  yields  that  can  be  obtained 
with  A  A  QUALITY”  Fertilizers  is  shown  by  a  practical  ex¬ 
periment  conducted  by  J.  C.  Briggs  on  his  own  farm.  Mr. 
Briggs  writes  as  follows : 


December  12th,  1926. 

.The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

“I  sowed  or  planted  18  acres  of  buckwheat  beginning 
June  25th  and  resolved  to  get  away  from  using  acid  phosphate. 

I  decided  to  try  your  AGRICO  Fertilizer  for  Grain  and  ap¬ 
plied  it  at  the  late  of  200  pounds  per  acre.  Thrashers’  meas¬ 
ure  was  545  bushels.  However,  it  went  direct  to  the  flour 
mill  and  after  they  re-cleaned  it,  it  over-ran  in  wheat  enough 
to  make  58o  bushels  at  50  pounds  per  bushel,  or  32^2  bushels 
per  acre.  This  yield  was  in  contrast  with  my  neighbors’  crops 
sown  with  acid  phosphate  which  averaged  about  19  to  22 
bushels  to  the  acre.  The  milling  company  said  my  grain  was 
the  heaviest  and  that  it  would  yield  more  flour  per  bushel 
than  any  grain  they  had  bought  this  season.  I  intend  to  use 
youi  AGRICO  Biand  again  this  year.  It  paid  me  a  good 
profit.”  J.  C.  BRIGGS,  Ouakerstreet,  Schenectady  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Make  your  acres  in  buckwheat  yield  a  real  profit  this  year 
Use  AGRICO  “AA  QUALITY”  Fertilizer  for  Grain.  '  ' 


“AA  QUALITY” 
FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured  only  by 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Syracuse  Sales  Office:  441  South  Salina  Street, 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Trenton  Sales  Office: 

Broad  Street  National  Bank 
Bldg.,  TRENTON,  N.  J. 


tl&UiS&Ofi 


Buffalo  Sales  Department: 
129  Lewis  Street, 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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M.  C.  Burrjtt. 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

T  is  doubtful  if  any  gy  M  Q  BURRITT  cabbage  planting  is 

business  has  more  about  two  weeks  off. 

The  topic  of  most  interest  in  the  fruit 
belt  just  now  is  the  set  of  fruit.  While 
it  H  still  too  early  to  tell  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  certainty  what  the  probable  crop 
will  be,  there  are  some  indications 
especially  with  early  varieties.  It  is 
definitely  known  that  the  cherry  crop  can¬ 
not  be  over  20  or  25  per  cent  of  a  full 
crop.  Bartlet  pears  are  apparently  about 
the  same.  Both  were  probably  injured  by 
the  heavy  frost  which  occurred  in  their 
bloom  period.  Some  early  apples  may  be 
in  the  same  condition.  Dutchess  have  ap¬ 
parently  set  well  enough.  Twenty- 
Ounce  are  doubtful  but  look  like  a  poor 
set.  Greenings  are  generally  reported  to 
be  setting  light.  Baldwins  will  be  spotted 
although  the  final  condition  of  this  variety 
cannot  be  determined  yet.  Late  varieties 
too  have  not  set  yet.  On  the  whole  at 
this  writing  (June  4th)  it  appears  to  be 
the  general  opinion  that  the  crop  will  be 
much  less  than  the  bloom  promised.  This 
may  be  a  good  thing.  Kieffer  pears  have 
generally  set  well,  although  somewhat 
spotted.  The  peach  crop  will  be  very  light. 

Feed  Prices  Higher 

When  we  first  read  of  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  in  the  middle  West  and  of  the  floods 
It.  the  Lower  Mississippi  valley  they 
seemed  far  away  and  no  particular  con¬ 
cern  of  ours.  Gradually  however  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  disaster  and  its  ramifying  ef¬ 
fects  have  dawned  upon  us.  Now  it  has 
even  affected  our  pocket  books.  The 
rains  have  so  delayed  the  planting  of 
spring  grains,  especially  oats  and  corn, 
as  to  cause  much  anxiety  as  to  the  prob¬ 
able  crop.  This  has  made  the  markets 
uneasy.  Corn  goods  have  advanced  eight 
dollars  a  ton  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Wheat  and  oats  have  also  gone  up  in 
price  but  not  proportionately.  The  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  farmer’s  misfortunes  are 
likely  to  cost  New  York,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  feeders  of  poultry  and 
dairy  cows,  heavy  buyers  of  Western  feed¬ 
ing  materials,  thousands  of  dollars  before 
the  year  is  over.  This  is  by  no  means 
certain,  however.  Professor  Misner  one 
of  Cornell’s  statistical  wizards  has  pointed 
out  that  over  thirty  years,  the  years  with 
wet  Mays  have  usually  given  the  largest 
corn  crops.  Therefore  much  if  not  most 
depends  on  the  weather  in  June,  July  and 
August.  What  will  they  bring  forth? 
Guess  right  and  you  win.  Guess  wrong 
and  you  loose. 


more 

violent  up-and-down  fluctuations  both  in 
its  operations  and  ir,  its  results  than 
farming.  In  strong  contrast  with  the 
monotonous  regularity  with  which  the 
clerk  in  the  store,  the  mechanic  at  his 
bench  or  the  railroad  emplo3ree  on  his 
train  performs  his  daily  task,  well  know¬ 
ing  beforehand  what  each  day  and  week 
he  will  be  called  upon 
to  do,  the  farmer 
seldom  knows  with  such 
certainty  what  the  com¬ 
ing  days  will  bring 
forth.  That  he  will 
work  hard  he  knows. 
But  at  what  and  with 
what  result  he  cannot 
;  u  r  e  I  y  tell.  The 
weather  and  to  a  certain 
extent  his  “luck”,  to  a 
considerable  degree  de¬ 
termine  this.  Likewise 
the  workman  draws  his  stipulated  wage 
regularly,  but  the  farmer  gambles  for 
some  return  he  knows  not  what  until 
nature  and  events  have  revealed  their 
lands.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  our 
spirits  or  enthusiasms  are  affected  by 
these  varying  factors. 

So  it  was  that  the  last  full  week  in 
May  was  discouraging.  Heavy  rains, 
ligh  winds  and  cool  weather  not  only 
postponed  planting  but  even  stopped  us 
from  plowing  and  interfered  with  spray- 
iijg.  We  were  driven  to  puttering  at  odd 
jobs.  We  felt  we  were  getting  behind 
with  the  work  and  that  the  spring  would 
be  late  after  all.  Then  the  weather 
cleared,  the  winds  dried  up  the  excess 
water,  the  winds  calmed  down  and  shifted. 
We  finished  the  calyx  spray  on  apples. 
We  fitted  the  corn  ground  and  planted 
it  in  fine  condition  on  June  1st.  We 
finished  all  plowing  for  the  spring.  The 
orchards  where  quack  grass  was  making 
the  most  of  its  opportunity  were  cultivated. 
The  garden  was  cleaned  up.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  short  week  in  June  we  all  feel 
a  lot  better.  We  are  on  top  of  the  work. 

It  doesn’t  seem  so  late.  The  sun  is  out 
and  crops  are  growing  apace.  We  feel 
altogether  different.  What  next? 

Much  Plowing  to  be  Done 

A  good  'deal  of  corn  and  some  potatoes 
have  been  planted  during  the  week.  I 
am  surprised  at  the  amount  of  plowing  yet 
to  be  done.  And  planting  of  corn,  beans 
and  potatoes  is  hardly  half  done.  Early 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 


NTEREST  is  certainly  increasing  in 
this  contest.  It  is  keeping  oiTr  staff 
busy  looking  over  the  answers  that 
come  in.  Many  of  the  letters  commend 
the  good  sense  of  the  questions.  We 
do  not  make  you  search  a  long  time 
for  something  that  is  not  worth  while 
after  you  find  it. 

A  new  set  of  questions  will  be  given 
each  week,  the  answers  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  the  most  accurate 
answers  we  will  award  each  week 
prizes  of  $3,  $2  and  $1.  The  rules  are 
very  simple. 

1 —  You  must  state  the  page  and  the  issue 
of  American  Agriculturist  in  which  you 
found  the  answer. 

2 —  Answers  must  be  brief. 

3 —  Answers  will  be  Judged  in  order  of  the 
time  they  are  received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edi¬ 
tor,  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave..  New  York  City. 

4 —  If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
and  of  equal  merit  are  received  at  the  same 
time,  the  same  prize  will  be  awarded  to 
each. 

5—  Each  contest  will  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  issue  in  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 
winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
in  the  third  Issue  following  the  date  In 
which  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  June  18  must  be  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
June  25,  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  July  9. 

6 —  The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  award¬ 
ed  second  or  third  prize. 

Here  is  the  sixth  set  of  questions. 
Remember  that  the  answers  can  be 
found  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  you  must  state  the 
answer  briefly  together  with  the  date  of 
issue  and  page  where  you  found  the 
answers. 

1—  -How  long  does  it  take  to  complete 
the  life  cycle  of  red  mites? 

2 —  Name  the  ingredients  and  correct 
proportions  of  each  for  a  paint  to  be 
used  on  concrete. 

3 —  The  workers  of  what  community 
were  recently  greatly  helped  financially 
by  American  Agriculturist? 

4 —  What  has  the  strongest  correla¬ 
tion,  acreage  and  the  cabbage  crop  or 
rainfall  and  the  cabbage  crop? 

5 —  What  does  the  Farm  Service 
Hardware  Store  tag  mean? 

6 —  What  notorious  chicken  thief  was 

recently  killed  on  an  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  protected  farm?  z 

7—  What  percent  of  the  net  profits  of 
agriculture,  mining,  transportation  and 
trade  is  paid  out  as  taxes? 

8 —  What  is  necessary  before  rural 
electrification  can  be  installed? 

9 —  What  recent  ruling  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Health  seriously 

( Continued  on  page  7) 
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A  New  York  Apple  Grower  Visits  the  West 


An  Easterner’s  Impressions  Of  Fruit  Growing  In  Washington 


THERE  were  sixty-five  of  us  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  from  seventeen  states  who  com¬ 
posed  the  group  representing  the 
American  Pomological  Society  s  visit 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We  went  there  to 
determine  what  the  apple  outlook  is  for  years 
to  come;  and  to  learn  what  methods  of  rais¬ 
ing  fruit  there,  could  be  applied  to  eastern  con¬ 
ditions. 

We  are  more  fortunate  in  that ,  we  are 
not  obliged  to  worry  about  water  supply 
for  irrigating  our  orchards.  We  could, 
however,  learn  from  them  that  even  irri¬ 
gated  lands  must  be  properly  drained  with 
tile.  Just  as  ours  require  tile  to  drain 
off  excess  water  and  prevent  “wet  feet”. 

Since  Northwest  apple  growers 
are  such  intensive  specialists  in 
orcharding,  we  can  profit  consid¬ 
erably  by  studying  how  they  em¬ 
phasize  quality.  Lacking  this  trait 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  east¬ 
erner  does  well  to  remember  that 
they  aim  to  produce  only  the  finest 
of  fruit  regardless  of  the  economic 
phase  connected  with  that  produc¬ 
tion.  I  mean  there  is  always  the 
underlying  thought  in  our  produc¬ 
tion — will  it  pay?  When  they 
spray,  for  example,  an  extra  time 
to  decrease  the  percentage  of  cod¬ 
ling  moth — of  which  they-  have  22 
broods  compared  to  our  usual 
seven, — they  will  do  it  for  pride’s 
sake  more  than  for  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  We  are  inclined  to  excuse 
ourselves  with  “it  won’t  pay”  to 
put  on  the  summer  spray  to  get  the 


By  GEORGE  W.  KUCHLER 

A,bple  Grower ,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

apple  maggot  even  though  we  know  that  a 
certain  amount  of  our  fruit  will  be  maggoty. 
On  the  other  hand  they  would  put  on  that 
spray  to  make  their  fruit  as  clean  as  is  phy¬ 
sically  possible.  Right  here  you  will  immed¬ 
iately  come  back  at  me — perhaps  justly — that 
their  market  demands  only  the  best  and  they 
must  have  the  best  only  because  they  are  so 
far  from  market.  Correct.  But  I  warrant  if 
they  changed  places  with  you,  they  would 
still  exterminate  that  maggot. 

Some  need  to  smudge  or  warm  their 
orchards.  Only  the  easterner  recently  lo- 


A  stationary  spray  outfit  in  Yakima,  Washington.  The  spray  material  is  piped 
to  the  trees  and  connections  are  provided  for  attaching  the  hose  for  spraying. 


cated  west  would  chance  delaying  that  operas 
tion  and  expense  when  necessary.  The  older: 
and  more  tried  orchardist,  however,  neglects 
nothing,  chances  nothing  except  experiment¬ 
ally,  which  would  not  insure  a  perfect  crop. 
They  are  fussy.'  They  love  the  trees,  the  fruit 
and  the  game  and  are  in  it  to  stay. 

Among  their  various  problems,  they  have 
the  codling  moth  to  fight  and  they  fight  it  with 
oil,  arsenate  of  lead,  hard  cider  and  rewards 
for  all  stung  apples  which  the  thinners  pick. 
Thinning  is  done  very  thoroughly.  One  of 
the  better  growers  explained  to  me  his  in¬ 
struction  to  his  men  thus:  “Remove  all  the 
fruit  having  any  deformity  or  stings ;  remove 
the  terminal  apple  as  that  seldom  grows 
large  and  in  the  red  fruit  all 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  twig 
which  are  liable  to  be  shaded.” 
That  may  leave  some  closer  than 
eight  inches  which  used  to  be  the 
instruction  to  thin,  but  those  left 
will  be  on  the  sturdier  part  of  the 
tree  having  enough  foliage  near 
them  to  keep  them  growing  vigor¬ 
ously.  Thereby  only  hundreds 
will  be  picked  from  them.  (Hun¬ 
dreds  designate  the  size  of  the 
fruit  and  means  that  exactly  one 
hundred  specimen  will  properly 
fill  their  standard  size  box.  This 
size  is  equivalent  to  our  three  inch 
fruit. 

This  thinning  is  done  as  early  as 
possible — comparable  to  the  June 
drop  in  the  East  when  the  fruit  is 
the  size  of  a  nickle  and  then  again, 
( Continued  on  page  6) 


Things  Are  Looking  Upward  for  Breeders  of  Holsteins 

Enthusiasm  High  at  Annual  Convention  and  Sale  at  Springfield ,  Mass. 


THE  42nd  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Holstein  Friesian  Association  of 
America,  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Kim¬ 
ball  of  Springfield  on  May  30  and 
June  1.  As  a  matter  of  fact  June  1  was  the 
official  convention  day.  Monday  the  30th  was 
given  over  to  committee  meetings  and  pre¬ 
liminaries.  On  Tuesday  the  31st  the  delegates 
started  arriving.  They  soon  got  together  and 
discussed  problems  and  matters  in  an  inform¬ 
al  way.  At  10  o’clock  the  delegates  assembled 
in  the  banquet  room  and  listened  to  the  wel¬ 
come  of  Mayor  Parker  of  Spring- 
field,  to  which  President  Lowden 
responded.  At  the  welcoming  cere¬ 
mony,  T.  E.  Elder,  president  of  the 
New  England  PIolstein-Friesian 
Assn.,  presided. 

The  big  event  on  the  31st  was 
the  annual  banquet  which  was  held 
in  the  main  dining  hall  of  the 
Hotel  Kimball.  The  banquet  was  so 
largely  attended  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  seat  all  of  the  guests  in 
the  hall  and  as  a  result  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  set  tables  in  the  lobby 
and  accommodate  other  guests  in 
another  dining  room.  Ex-Govern¬ 
or  Lowden  of  Illinois,  president 
of  the  Association,  was  the  main 
speaker.  He  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm  as  he  pled  the 
cause  of  the  American  farmer. 

.Very  frequently  during  his  talk. 

Governor  Lowden  referred  to  the 
farm  cooperatives  in  Denmark, 
pointing  out  their  effect  on  raising 
the  standard  of  the  average 
farmer. 


The  convention  itself  wa£  called  to  order  at 
10  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  June  1  with  the 
roll  call  of  the  delegates.  Those  delegates 
who  were  unable  to  attend  were  replaced  by 
alternates  so  that  there  was  practically  100% 
attendance  at  the  convention.  In  addition  to 
the  delegates  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
Holstein  breeders  and  others.  The  hall  was 
filled  to  capacity. 

The  early  business  of  the  convention  was 
disposed  of  in  a  rapid  manner.  The  various 
reports  were  accepted  in  their  published  form. 


It  was  not  until  the  reports  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittees  were  reached  that  the  convention  g;ot 
down  to  some  genuine  debate.  These  special 
committees  have  been  previously  organized  to 
make  a  study  and  report  on  selective  and  super 
registration  as  well  as  the  herd  test. 

Herd  Improvement  Plan  to  Replace 
Herd  Test 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  herd 
test  plan  which  was  reported  by  Mr.  M.  H. 
Gardner  of  Delavan,  Wis.,  and  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  first  came  up 
for  discussion.  It  was  very  evident 
that  breeders  have  been  strongly 
divided  over  the  herd  test  plan  and 
cow  test  association  work.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Reynolds  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
stated  to  the  convention  that  in 
substance  the  herd  test  plan  and 
cow  test  association  work  were  one 
and  the  same  thing.  Therefore  it 
was  suggested  that  in  the  place  of 
the  herd  test  plan  it  be  called  a 
herd  improvement  plan.  To  this 
end  it  was  moved  that  a  committee 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  herd 
test  plan  and  make  its  report  to  the 
Board  of  Directors,  they  being  dele¬ 
gated  the  power  to  put  the  plan 
into  operation.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Lowden  con¬ 
sisted  of  J.  A.  Reynolds  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio;  M.  H.  Gardner,  De¬ 
lavan,  Wis.;  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr., 
Michigan;  M.  S.  Prescott,  Lacona, 
N.  Y. ;  Professor  H.  H.  Wing,  New 
York;  Professor  O.  E.  Reed,  Mich¬ 
igan;  Professor  W.  W.  Yapp,  Illi- 
( Continued  on  page  g) 


Cattaraugus  Flora  Colantha,  the  cow  that  topped  the  8th  National  Cooperative 
Holstein  Sale  at  Springfield  on  June  2.  She  was  consigned  by  Yates  Farm,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  John  Tuck  of  Auburn,  Mass. 
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A  Thought  For  the  Week 

Toiling  —  rejoicing  —  sorrozving , 

0 invar d  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close  • 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

1  hanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortune o  must  be  wrought; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought. 

—Henry  W.  Longfellow,  “The  Village 
Blacksmith”. 

*  *  * 

SO  much  wet  weather  this  spring  has  favored 
the  growth  of  fungus  diseases  of  fruits  and 
some  of  these,  especially  apple  scab  and  peach 
leaf  curl,  will  be  more  in  evidence  this  year  than 
usually.  Peach  leaf  curl  has  already  developed 
in  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  in  some  places  in 
New  York  State,  while  apple  scab  is  found  in 
noticeable  amounts  in  Eastern  New  York. 

*  *  * 

WPIEN  one  looks  at  a  map  of  Canada  and 
sees  such  an  immense  country  stretchin" 
on  into  the  far  North,  he  is  apt  to  compare  it  in 
population  with  the  United  States.,,  Therefore,  it 
may  be  something  of  a  surprise  to  know  that  the 
last  estimate  of  population  made  by  the  Canadian 
government  on  June  i,  1926  was  9,389,000,  or  less 
people  in  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  than 
we  have  in  the  single  state  of  New  York. 

It  will  be  just  sixty  years  on  July  1st  since 
Canada  became  a  united  and  self-governing 
country.  Hie  Diamond  Jubilee  anniversary  is  to 
be  appropriately  celebrated  throughout  the  whole 
length  and  breadth  of  the  country  on  July  1st. 

*  *  * 

IF  you  men  laugh  at  this  one,  you  had  better 
do  it  out  in  the  cow  stable. 

■ .  ^  see  Marconi  pas  invented  a  machine  that 
will  send  five  hundred  words  a  minute.” 

“That’s  nothing;  I  married  one!” 

*  *  * 

EACH  week  American  Agriculturist  brings'’ 
to  you  in  its  high  class  advertisements  a 
great  department  store,  from  which  you  can  select 
in  the  quiet  of  your  own  home  nearly  everything 
needed  in  farm  and  home  life.  You  can  answer 
these  advertisements  knowing  that  American 


THIS  is  the  time  of  year  for  the  thinning  of 
fruit  which  sets  too  heavily  on  many  trees. 
1  binning  improves  the  color  and  greatly  increases 
the  size  and  the  general  quality  of  the  apples,  but 
of  course  each  grower  must  determine  for  him¬ 
self  whether  the  result  will  justify  the  large 
amount  of  extra  labor  needed  for  thinning. 

RECORDS  of  seventeen  states  show  that  lime 
applied  to  the  soil  returns  138  per  cent  on 
the  investment.  All  of  us  who  are  familiar  with 
what  lime  will  do  on  a  sour  soil  in  bringing  back 
the  clover  and  the  shining  green  fields  of  alfalfa 
will  understand  why  it  pays  such  large  returns. 

* *  *  * 

WE  were  rather  amused  in  studying  a  recent 
survey  made  by  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  showing  that  the  farm  people  of 
New  York  State  have  less  number  of  bath  tubs 
per  capita  than  the  farmers  of  any  other  state 
in  the  Union.  On  most  other  conveniences  New 
York  farmers  were  in  the  lead,  but  evidently  the 
old  wash  tub  still  serves  most  of  our  folks  pretty 
well  on  Saturday  nights!  It  was  interesting  to 
note  also  that  our  farmers  have  far  more  auto¬ 
mobiles  than  they  do  water  systems  and  bath 
tubs. 

One  of  our  friends  recently  wrote  us  that  Dean 
Liberty  Hyde  Bailey  once  told  the  girls  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  that  they  should  make  up 
their  minds  that  one  of  the  promises  each  of  them 
should  exact  from  the  man  she  was  to  marry 
would  be  that  he  would  provide  running  hot  and 
cold  water  and  bath  room  facilities  in  the  new 
home.  Evidently  not  enough  of  our  farm  women 
folks  have  insisted  on  such  a  promise.  No  single 
improvement  can  equal  a  water  system  in  labor, 
health  and  even  life  saving  of  wife  and  mother. 

*  *  * 

Pay  for  Milk  Twice  a  Month 

WHY  shouldn’t  milk  dealers  pay  for  their 
milk  twice  a  month  ?  We  made  this  prac¬ 
tical  suggestion  recently  and  we  are  making  it 
again,  believing  that  there  are  some  of  these 
smaller  changes  that  can  be  made  in  the  system 
of  marketing  milk  that  will  greatly  help  every 
dairyman.  Why  should  a  dealer  hold  your  money 
from  fifteen  to  forty-five  days?  The" interest  on 
it  is  considerable,  but  what  is  far  more  important 
is  the  convenience  of  having  it  to  meet  your  feed 
and  other  bills  as  they  come  due  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  to  obtain  credit  at  your  local  dealer’s  as  many 
have  to  do  at  present. 

If  there  are  any  good  arguments  against  pay¬ 
ing  for  milk  twice  a  month,  we  have  yet  to  hear 
them.  Why  not  discuss  this  suggestion  at  your 
local  meetings?  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
dairymen  on  the  subject. 


claim  that  they  will  help  you  get  larger  in¬ 
demnities  for  your  cattle  cannot  be  carried  out 
The  claim  that  the  appraiser  will  be  a  member  of 
the  association  and  will  allow  full  price  for  the 
animals  condemned  is  absurd.  Suppose  some  of 
the  appraisers  were  members  of  the  so-called  as¬ 
sociation  and  some  not.  How  long  could  a  situa¬ 
tion  exist  where  some  farmers  got  full  value  in¬ 
demnities  and  some  having  cattle  appraised  by 
non-members  of  the  association  received  smaller 
indemnities  ? 

As  we  pointed  out  in  an  article  on-  this  subject 
sometime  ago,  we  believe  that  this  association  is 
led  mostly  by  certain  cattle  dealers  and  others 
who  are  selfishly  interested  in  getting  some  special 
privileges  for  dealers  which  they  do  not  now  have. 
Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  dairymen  who  are  ap¬ 
proached  for  contributions  will  be  money  ahead 
by  keeping  their  ten  dollars  in  their  pockets. 


Too  Many  Poor  Eggs— Not  Enough  ' 
Good  Ones 

A  PROMINENT  cold  storage  egg  dealer  told 
us  the  other  day  that  in  his  opinion  if  it 
were  not  for  the  unsettled  conditions  in  China 
which  prevent  it  exporting  many  eggs  at  the 
present  time,  prices  for  eggs  would  be  as  low  as 
ten  or  twelve  cents  a  dozen.  “At  the  same  time,” 
this  man  continued,  “it  is  a  rather  strange  fact 
that  with  all  this  over-production  there  is  a  real 
shortage  of  high  quality  eggs  on  the  market.  We 
just  cannot  seem  to  get  the  idea  to  poultrymen 
that  it  pays  to  take  care  in  gathering  eggs  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day,  in  grading  them  very  carefully 
with  attention  to  having  the  same  pack  uniform 
in  size,  and  in  shipping  them  so  that  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  market  in  strictly  fresh  condition. 
Eggs  so  handled  and  marketed  always  return  a 
profit  to  the  producer  and  at  no  time  is  this  profit 
so  marked  as  when  there  is  an  over-production  of 
eggs  of  poorer  quality.” 

Dr.  G.  F.  Warren  of  Cornell,  commenting  on 
the  poultry  situation,  said :  “For  several  years 
good  wages  and  full  employment  made  a  high  de¬ 
mand  for  eggs.  The  resulting  good  prices  at  a 
time  when  many  other  products  were  not  paying 
caused  a  great  increase  in  egg  production.” 

This  over-production  brought  many  shifts  to 
poultry,  particularly  by  those  marginal  farmers 
who  were  attracted  into  the  business  by  a  few 
years  of  prosperity.  Many  of  these  men  did  not 
understand  or  could  not  practice  the  technique 
of  poultry  production  and  management  with  the 
result  that  they  have  furnished  the  market  with 
a  poorer  quality  of  eggs  and  they  will  of  course 
be  the  first  to  be  discouraged  by  the  losses.  Those 
who  stay  in  the  business  will  be  th6  ones  who 
carefully  practice  the  better  methods  of  good 
management,  carefully  selecting  stock,  culling, 
and  better  marketing. 


Eastman’s  Chestnuts 


Keep  Your  Ten  Dollars 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  the  New 
York  Farmers  and  Livestock  Dealers  Association? 
There  has  been  an  organizer  around  in  Franklin 
County  getting  people  to  join  at  $10  a  membership. 
They  claim  it  helps  the  farmer  to  get  more  for  his 
cattle  that  are  tested  for  tuberculosis  by  the  State. 
They  claim  also  that  the  appraiser  will  be  a  member 
of  the  association  and  will  allow  full  price  for  the 
animals  condemned. 

Believing  this  to  be  a  money  making  scheme,  I 
am  writing  you  to  look  it  up  and  publish  it  in  your 
paper,  if  you  see  fit.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  of 
American  Agriculturist  for  twenty-five  years. — N.  C. 
A.,  New  York. 

THIS  is  the  organization  that  American 
Agriculturist  recently  warned  its  readers 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with.  New  York  State  is 
paying  the  highest  indemnity  for  condemned  cat¬ 
tle  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  and  if  it  were  not, 
the  men  who  head  the  so-called  New  York 
Farmers  and  Livestock  Dealers  Association  have 
little  or  no  standing  at  Albany  and  therefore  their 


ONE  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times  is  the 
present  tendency  of  the  churches  in  small 
villages  toward  consolidation,  with  the  resulting 
elimination  of  un-Christian  jealousies  and  rival¬ 
ries.  What  many  sections  still  need  is  fewer 
churches  and  better  ones  made  stronger  by  larger 
congregations  with  better  paid  and  better  trained 
pastors. 

Dr.  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick  recently  told  a 
good  story  about  two'  rival  churches  in  a  small 
village.  For  generations  they  had  watched  each 
other  jealousy  and  fought  back  and  forth  at 
every  opportunity.  At  last  the  people  became 
tired  of  the  lack  of  inspiration  to  be  had  at  either 
church.  Support  and  attendance  fell  off,  and 
both  churches  went  badly  down  at  the  heel.  One 
Sunday  the  pastor  o£  the  Methodist  church  re¬ 
viewed  the  sad  plight  of  his  church  to  his  small 
congregation. 

“Few  of  you  come  to  church  any  more,”  ne 
complained,  “and  even  less  of  you  contribute  to 
our  expense.  We  are  in  debt.  The  building 
needs  repairs  and  in  general  there  is  only  one 
bright  spot  in  the  whole  picture:  THE  BAPTIST 
CHURCH  IS  IN  MUCH  WORSE  CONDI¬ 
TION  THAN  WE  ARE!” 


American  Agriculturist,  June  18,  1927 


With  the  Publisher  ,  in  Spain 


Editor’s  Note:— Here  is  another  of  those  entertaining 
%risits  by  Mr.  Morgenthau  upon  his  travels  in  Spain. 
He  is  now  back  on  the  job  with  us  again;  but  the  in¬ 
terest  in  these  little  personal  travel  stories  has  been  so 
great,  he  has  promised  to  give  us  a  fetv  more  in  succeed¬ 
ing  issues. 

RANADx\  was  our  next  objective  after 
leaving-  Malaga.  The  country  is  made 
particularly  beautiful  at  this  time  of  year 
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In  describing  this  Hall,  Irving  says : 

“The  walls  are  beautifully  stuccoed  and  decorated  with 
Morisco  fancifulness;  the  lofty  ceiling  was  originally 
of  the  same  favorite  material,  with  the  usual  frost¬ 
work  and  pensile  ornaments  or  stalactites,  which  with 
the  embellishments  of  vivid  coloring  and  gilding  must 
have  been  gorgeous  in  the  extreme.” 

As  I  sit  here  trying  to  describe  what  I  saw  in 
the  Alhambra,  it  seems  futile  to  give  you  word 


^the pictures  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  the  Court  of  the 


are  only  known  to  us  as  cultivated  flowers  grown 
carefully  in  sheltered  gardens,  grow  wild  in 
Southern  Spain.  Spiraea,  Lupine,  Peony,  Iris, 
Rose,  Chicory,  Rock  Rose,  Gorse,  Poppy,  Vibur¬ 
num,  and  Morning-Glory  are 
some  of  the  wild  flowers  that  we 
saw. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago, 
to  be  exact,  in  1828,  Washing- 
\  )  ton  Irving  first  visited  Granada 
£/  and  discovered  the  Alhambra  for 
many  of  us.  Irving  went  in  by 
mule-back  from  Seville,  while  we 
approached  Granada  from  the 
south.  I  believe  the  Alhambra 
attracts  more  Americans  and 
English  on  account  of  Irving’s 
book,  than  any  other  spot  in  Spain,  and  I  for  one 
was  not  disappointed. 

Mohammed  I.  offered  the  Moors,  expelled 
from  other  cities  in  Spain,  refuge  in  Granada. 


Lions  and  the  Room  of  the  Two  Sisters  one 
more  beautiful  than  the  other — when  men  like 
Irving  have  written  a  whole  book  on  the  subject. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  all  my  travels,  I  have 
never  seen  a  more  perfect  example  of  Moorish 
architecture. 

A  little  after  seven  we  climbed  the  Torre  de  la 
Vela,  a  watch  tower  eighty-five  feet  high  at  the 
point  of  the  fortress.  From  the  roof  of  the 
tower,  we  got  a  marvelous  view  of  the  city  and 
valley  of  Darro  River.  At  our  backs  were  the 
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Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  rearing  their  snow 
capped  peaks. 

The  sun  did  not  set  until  a  little  before  eight, 
but  the  view  is  one  I  will  carry  with  me  for  many 
a  year. 

The  next  morning  we  visited  the  Generahfe 
Gardens,  which  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  beautiful  gardens  in  the  world.  Have¬ 
lock  Ellis  in  his  book,  “The  Soul  of  Spain”  de¬ 
scribes  this  garden  far  better  than  I  can.  He 
says ; — 

“The  gardens  are  for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  the 
formal  manner  familiar  in  the  gardening  of  many 
countries,  with  symmetrically  designed  flower-beds  and 
high  box  edges  clipped  flat  at  the  top  and  straight  at 
the  sides.  Everywhere  there  is  the  sound  of  water; 
and  on  Sundays  not  only  the  fountains,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  playing,  but  the  little  jets  everywhere  are  squirting 
out  their  playful  cooling  streamlets  in  all  directions, — . 
We  are  amid  the  relics  of  one  of  the  finest  civilizations 
the  world  has  known,  a  civilization  we  can  only  learn 
to  know  perfectly  in  the  pages  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights’.” 


With 


Henry  Morgenthas,  Jr. 


OR  hours  at  a  time  in  a  recent  trip 
across  the  Central  West,  I  have  looked 
out  of  car  windows  or  from  an  automo¬ 
bile  and  watched  the  level  acres  stretch- 
from  other  cities  m  Spain,  retuge  in  oranacia.  on  an(j  on  to  the  horizon  as  far  as  the  eye 

Here  the  Moors  remained  and  prospered  unt.  see_land  aimost  without  a  stone  and 

1492  when,  after  a  year  s  siege,  Ferdinand  and 
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•land  almost  without  a  stone  and 
with  a  fertility  unequaled  by 
any  other  as  large  a  tract  in 
the  world. 

Always  when  I  take  this 
journey,  I  wonder  what 
must  have  been  the  thoughts 
of  those  New  England  pio¬ 
neers  when  after  months  of 
toil  and  hardship  they  final¬ 
ly  reached  this  land  of  the 
West.  Truly  it  must  have 
seemed  to  them  like  the  promised  land,  the 
land  of  milk  and  honey,  a  veritable  Farm  Para¬ 
dise.  What  a r  contrast  to  some  of  the  small,  hilly 
rue  mile  mat  *  lert  m  spam  or  luoonsu  farms  of  New  England  from  which 

architecture  and  trad.t.on  is  best  illustrated  by  the  o£ythem  came.  “How  in  the  world.”  one 

Alhambra  and  the  Generali  fe  Gardens.  To  quote  ■’ 


Isabella  conquered  the  town.  This  was  a  great 
event  in  the  Christian  world,  as  the  fall  of 
Granada  meant  the  extermination  of  the  Moslems 
in  Spain. 

Lockhart  in  his  “Spanish  Ballad”  describes  this 
event  in  a  famous  verse : — - 

“There  was  crying  in  Granada  when  the  sun  was  going- 
down  ; 

Some  calling  on  the  Trinity — some  calling  on  Mahoun. 
Here  passed  away  the  Koran — there  in  the  Cross  was 
born — 

And  here  was  heard  the  Christian  bell — and  there  the 
Moorish  horn !” 

The  little  that  is  left  in  Spain  of  Moorish 


E.  R.  Eastman 


from  Irving  who  says,  in  describing  the  Al¬ 
hambra  : — 

“How  many  legends  and  traditions  true  and  fabulous, 
—how  many  songs  and  ballads,  Arabian  and  Spanish, 
©f  love  and  war  and  chivalry,  are  associated  with  this 
Oriental  pile !  It  was  the  royal  abode  of  Moorish  kings, 
where  surrounded  with  the  splendours  and  refinements 
of  Asiatic  luxury,  they  held  dominion  over  what  they 
.vaunted  as  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  their  last 
stand  for  empire  in  Spain.  The  royal  palace  forms 
but  a  part  of  a  fortress,  the  walls  of  which,  studded  with 
towers,  stretch  irregularly 
round  the  whole  crest  of  a 
hill,  a  spar  of  the  Sierre 
Nevada  mountains.” 

I  . 

This  des  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n 
gives  you  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  historic  and 
romantic  background 
which  surrounds  this 
interesting  old  fortress. 

Once  inside  the 
Palace  we  visited  the 
Court  of  the  Myrtles. 

This  lovely  courtyard 
has  a  pool  of  water  en¬ 
closed  by  a  hedge  of 
myrtle.  The  court  is 
one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  and 
seventy-five  feet  wide. 

At  each  end  are  beau¬ 
tiful  arcades.  Where 
can  one  find  a  more 
restful  spot  to  sit  and 
day-dream  ? 

Adjoining  the  Court 
of  Myrtles  is  the  Hall 
of  Ambassadors.  Here 
the  various  rulers 
received  their  guests. 


“  ‘We  visited  the  Court  of  the  Myrtles.  This  lovely 
Courtyard  has  a  pool  enclosed  by  a  hedge  of  Myrtle*.  It 
is  One  Hundred  feet  long  and  Seventy-five  feet  wide”. 


of  the  members  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  staff  recently  said  to  me  after  he  had  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  in  New  England,  “did  those 
forefathers  of  ours  ever  wrest  a  living  from  those 
awful  New  England  stone  piles?  Why  it  seems,” 
said  he,  “that  one-third  of  the  ground  on  many 
of  the  j farms  in  New  England  is  covered  with 
stone  and  the  surrounding  brush.” 

Of  course,  this  is  an  exaggerated  statement  and 
of  course  some  of  as  good  land  as  lies  outdoors 

is  to  be  found  in  New 
England.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the 
Western  lands  in  fer¬ 
tility  and  extent  were 
a  great  contrast  to  the 
farms  of  the  East  from 
which  the  Western 
settlers  came.  These 
Western  lands  being 
so  level  and  so  large 
led  to  the  development 
of  farm  machinery  and 
of  a  crop  and  animal 
production  on  a  scale 
such  as  the  farmers  of 
the  East  had  never 
dreamed.  Think  of  the 
farms  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  acres  or  more  and 
single  fields  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  with  the 
waving  corn  or  wheat 
stretching  on  to  the 
horizon.  Nice  to  look 
at,  to  be  sure,  but  I 
can  in  imagination  hear 
the  groans  of  one  of 


of  these  fields  and  thought  of  the  job  of  plow¬ 
ing  one  of  them  with  a  one  bottom  side  hill 
plow  such  as  he  was  accustomed  to  using,  or  of 
the  task  of  cutting  and  putting  up  the  corn  on  a 
thousand  acre  field  before  the  frosts  and  snow 
drove  him  from  the  job.  Today  one  man  with  a 
tractor  and  picker  can  harvest  ten  acres  of  corn 
in  a  day  and  the  new  harvester  combine  cuts  the 
wheat,  threshes,  bags  and  dumps  it  into  a  wagon 
all  in  one  operation.  Last  year  a  Kansas  farmer 
with  the  help  of  his  sons  and  with  no  extra  hired 
help  using  two  of  these  combines  harvested  and 
marketed  his  wheat  from  over  a  thousand  acres ! 

No  wonder  that  the  Central  West  farmers 
sometimes  give  us  the  impression  that  they  think 
they  are  the  “only  pebbles  on  the_  beach”  so  far 
as  farming  is  concerned.  In  conferences  that  I 
have  had  with  the  fine  upstanding  farmer  men 
and  their  representatives  of  the  West,  I  often 
get  the  impression  and  am  somehow  made  to  feel 
that  Eastern  farming  is  “small  peanuts  ’  and  that 
the  only  thing  the  East  is  good  for  is  to  furnish 
a  market  for  Western  products. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  quite  let  them  “get 
away”  with  too  many  boasts  about  Western 
farms  and  farmers.  I  asked  one  of  these 
friends  lately  why  so  many  Westerners  came 
East  to  buy  farms  and  live.  Every  ointment 
has  its  fly,  and  for  all  of  its  many  advantages, 
there  are  several  quite  sizeable  bugs  in  the 
ointment  of  Western  farming. 

It  has  been  they  and  not  our  own  farmers 
who  have  made  all  of  the  hullabaloo  about  sur¬ 
plus  and  farm  relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  the  very  fertility  and  ease  of  working  the 
level  lands  of  the  West  that  has  nearly  ruined 
the  whole  farm  industry  of  America  for  all 
of  us  by  over-production.  Easterners,  how¬ 
ever,  by  dairying,  poultry  husbandry,  truck 
and  fruit  farming,  and  other  diversification, 
have  learned  to  meet  the  Western  competition 
and  survived,  while  the  Western  farmers  are 
still  struggling  with  the  surplus  of  their  own 
making.  What  good  is  fertile  land  and  great 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn  stretching  away  by 
the  mile  if  prices  for  these  products  are  below 
the  costs  of  production? 

It  is  true  also  that  much  of  this  land  is  high 
in  price,  so  high  in  fact  that  some  of  it  must 
certainly  come  down  before  it  can  ever  be 
farmed  again  at  a  profit. 

Another  trouble  of  the  Western  farmer  is 
his  long  distance  from  markets.  With  all  of 
this  talk  about  the  menace  of  Western  milk  of 
which  we  of  the  New  York  milk  shed  have 
heard  so  much  lately,  I  have  thought  that 
there  was  little  danger  from  this  milk  com¬ 
peting  with  us  while  freight,  rates  remain  as 
high  as  they  are  now.  Milk  from  the  Chicago 
section  would  cost  at  least  one  dollar  a  hun* 


our  New  England  dred  for  transportation  to  New  York  City.  It 


fathers  as  he  saw  one 
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ON  the  days  that  you 
expect  to  cut  and  store 
away  your  hay  crop  it 
may  be  threatening  to  rain 
so  that  you  will  have  to  work 
at  top  speed  to  save  your 
crop.  You  cannot  afford  to 
take  a  chance  on  equipment 
that  will  not  “stand  the  gaff” 
and  strain  of  high  speed 
work,  and  neither  can  you 
afford  to  be  without  the 
mechanical  helps  that  are  so 
necessary  to  make  hay  effi¬ 
ciently.  You  want  the 
strongest  possible  rope,  husky 
and  smoothly  running  blocks 
and  pulleys,  free  working  and 
dependable  hay  carriers, 
plenty  of  forks,  extra  har¬ 
ness  parts  and  such  things. 

It  will  pay  you  to  go  to  your 
“Farm  Service”  Hardware 
Store  and  get  the  things  you 
need  in  advance  so  that  when 
the  right  day  comes  every¬ 
thing  will  be  in  readiness. 
You  will  get  the  most  modem 
equipment  of  thoroughly  de¬ 
pendable  quality,  priced  right 
at  one  of  these  “tag”  stores. 

Suggestion: 

A  couple  hundred 
extra  feet  of  rope  are 
always  useful  around 
the  farm.  Get  some 
for  hay  time  use. 

You  will  also  find  it 
mighty  handy  to 
have  a  dozen  times 
a  year  for  towing, 
tying  or  hoisting. 


Your  “ Farm  Service’ 
Hardware  Men. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  18  1927 

What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Stocking  A  Farm  Fond  With  Fish— Controlling  Cucumber  Mosaic 

What  kind  of  fish  can  I  stock  my  farm 


pond  with  and  also  would  I  be  permitted  to 
post  it  against  fishing? 

\Y7E  referred  this  question  to  the 
vv  State  Conservation  Commission. 
Mr.  Cowden  replied  as  follows: 

If  the  temperature  of  this  body  of 
water  does  not  get  above  60  degrees  F. 
during  the  summer  months,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  stock  it  with  trout; 
but  if  the  temperature  goes  above  70 
degrees  F.,  some  of  the  spiny  rayed 
species  should  be  introduced  such  as 
the  crappie,  large  and  small  mouth  bass. 
The  N.  Y.  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  is  prohibited  by  law  from  stock¬ 
ing  private  waters  or  waters  that  are 
not  open  to  the  public  for  fishing;  but 
you  can  no  doubt  obtain  a  supply  for 
stocking  this  pond  by  applying  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  as  this  Bureau  is  not  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  from  stocking  private 
waters  and  the  waters  so  stocked  do  not 
necessarily  become  public  waters. 

Controlling  Cucumber  Mosaic 

We  suffered  considerably  last  year  from 
cucumber  mosaic.  Would  you  suggest  any 
way  in  which  this  trouble  may  be  prevent¬ 
ed  or  treated?”— C.  F.,  New  York. 

RECENT  experiments  have  shown  that 
this  disease  is  carried  by  certain  wild 
cucumber  and  milk  weed  and  that  mosaic 
can  be  controlled  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  by  planting  the  cucumber  field  at  a 
distance  from  buildings  and  the  vegetable 
garden.  Methods  of  eradicating  these 
plants  which  spread  the  disease  are  out- 
'ined  in  the  Department  Bulletin  1461-D 
which  has  been  printed  recently  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  D.  C.  A  copy  can  be 
secured  by  writing  to  the  department  as 
ong  as  the  supply  lasts. 


out  again  next  spring  but  in  two  or 
three  weeks  it  will  die  and  you  will 
have  no  reproduction  or  sprouts  from 
the  stump.  I  think  probably  another 
tree  would  act  in  the  same  respect  by 
girdling  early  in  the  spring.  This  gird¬ 
ling  must  be  done  before  growth  starts 
or  you  are  liable  to  have  sprouts  the 
coming  year.” 


Burying  Dead  Animals 

"I  am  writing  to  ask  what  can  be  done 
with  people  who  took  a  horse  out  on  a  lot 
and  shot  him  and  did  not  bury  him.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  might  cause  dis¬ 
ease.  Dead  sheep  are  also  left  in  the  field 
and  then  farmers  wonder  why  dogs  kill 
sheep.  It  is  not  the  dog  s  fault.  It  is  the 
farmer’s  own  fault.  I  wish  there  were  a 
law  protecting  dogs  a  little  when  a  person 
is  too  lazy  to  bury  his  animals.  I  believe 
in  things  that  are  right,  but  do  not  believe 
in  killing  a  dog  that  kills  sheep  under  such 
conditions.” — E.  D. 

A  NSWERING  your  recent  letter,  if 
dead  animals  of  any  kind  are  left 
around  so  as  to  become  a  danger  to 
health  or  a  public  nuisance,  you  can 
appeal  to  the  health  officer  of  your  town 
and  he  will  enforce  the  law  and  cause 
the  nuisance  to  be  removed.  All  you 
need  to  do  is  to  call  your  health  officer 
on  the  telephone  or  write  him  a  note 
and  he  will  look  into  the  matter. 


So  as  one  substantial  grower  put  it _ 

the  order  of  importance  on  their 
orchard  operation  is: 

1st  Irrigation 
2nd  Spraying 
3rd  Thinning  and  Picking 
4th  Pruning 

About  marketing — that  is  not  their 
problem  as  much  as  ours.  In  that  de¬ 
partment  without  question  they  are  far 
ahead  of  the  East.  Cooperatives  and 
large  organizations  are  located  in  all 
the  big  fruit  sections.  They  handle  all 
the  fruit  and  see  that  it  is  merchandized. 
Many  of  them  even  harvest  and  haul 
the  tree  run  fruit  particularly  in  the 
orange  districts.  The  good  fruit  is 
marketed  in  boxes  of  only  one  size  and 
consist  of  three  grades,  namely  extra 
fancy,  fancy  and  choice ;  the  balance 
goes  to  canneries,  cider  mills  and  some 
is  even  made  into  a  delightful  candy 
called  “Aplets”.  The  orange  growers 
have  a  further  outlet^through  the  num¬ 
erous  presses  located  in  various  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  cities  where  fresh 
juices  are  always  available. 


I  County  Talks 


Poison  Bait  for  Slugs 

What  can  I  do  to  destroy  the  soft  snails 
or  slugs  that  eat  my  tomatoes  and  peppers? 
— E.  N.,  New  York. 

r  J  ’HESE  soft  slugs  are  a  nuisance 
where  they  are  numerous.  They 
can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by  a 
poison  bait  of  20  lbs.  of  bran,  1  lb.  of 
Paris  green,  2  qts.  of  molasses,  3  lemons 
or  oranges  and  3%  gallons  of  water. 
For  a  small  garden  these  amounts  can 
be  proportionately  lessened.  This  bait 
should  be  put  out  in  small  lots  in  the 
garden  at  night  so  that  it  will  not  dry 
out  quickly. 


Wire  Worms  in  the  Garden 

My  garden  was  on  land  last  year  that  had 
not  been  plowed  for  years  and  some  little 
worms  did  a  lot  of  damage.  I  think  they 
were  wire  worms.  What  can  I  do  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  this  year?— E.  N.,  New  York. 

r"PHESE  wire  worms  thrive  best  in 
meadows  so  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  not  bother  as  much  this  year.  If 
they  are  still  troublesome,  a  treatment 
often  advised  is  to  dip  bunches  of  clover 
in  paris  green  water  and  put  them  under 
boards  in  various  places  in  the  garden. 


Preventing  Stumps  from 
Sprouting 

I  am  writing  to  ask  whether  I  can  pre¬ 
vent  the  sprouting  of  stumps  by  burning 
brush  around  them.  Is  there  any  other  way 
in  which  this  trouble  can  be  prevented? 

YY/'E  referred  this  question  to  the 
State  College  of  Forestry.  They 
replied  as  follows: 

“I  think  it  would  prevent  the  growth 
of  sprouts  from  stumps  by  burning  a  pile 
of  brush  around  the  stumps.  It  certain¬ 
ly  would  provided  there  was  enough 
brush  there  to  burn  the  stump  severely 
and  perhaps  the  roots  also  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  Another  method  of  preventing 
sprout  reproduction  from  trees  in  the 
case  of  Carolina  Poplars  at  least,  is  to 
girdle  the  trees,  take  off  8  or  10  inches 
of  the  bark  all  the  way  around  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  This  should  be  done 
at  this  time  of  the  year  (in  the  early 
spring)  before  growth  starts  to  any  ex¬ 
tent.  The  trees  will  remain  in  leaf 
throughout  this  season  and  will  leave 


A  New  York  Apple  Grower 
Visits  the  West 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

if  it  appears  it  is  going  to  be  too  thick. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  thin  out— as  I 
saw  them  do  it— 2)4  inch  Delicious.  The 
volurtie  of  fruit  does  really  not  lessen: 
the  size  is  much  increased  to  the  point 
where  they  believe  they  are  getting  too 
big  fruit:  labor  is  distributed  better  as 
much  of  the  smaller  and  undesirable 
fruit  is  not  harvested. 

One  grower  produces  99%  hundreds 
or  three  inch  apples.  If  the  thinning  is 
done  early  enough  fruit  spurs  for  the 
following  years  are  also  increased.  This 
grower  helps  quality  by  another  factor: 
by  picking  at  harvest  sometimes  as 
many  as  five  times.  His  men  are  in¬ 
structed  to  pick  only  100s  at  intervals 
of  approximately  ten  days.  By  this 
means  only  at  the  last  picking,  when 
the  trees  are  cleaned,  is  there  likelihood 
of  getting  smaller  fruit.  It  is  evident 
that  the  color  and'size  of  the  fruit  are 
considerably  improved.  Less  poor 
stock  comes  on  the  market  and  better 
prices  are  realized. 

They  Get  Good  Color 

Color  is  what  they  bank  on.  Con¬ 
tinuous  sunshine,  as  rain  is  a  novelty 
there  coming  only  in  the  winter  months, 
does  not  give  them  scab  troubles.  By 
Pruning  their  trees  by  the  long  system 
and  the  vase  shape  or  even  spreading 
the  tops  with  props,  color  is  much  im¬ 
proved.  Besides  much  detailed  prun¬ 
ing  at  the  outer  ends  of  the  branches 
aids  in  opening  the  tree.  This  appealed 
to  some  of  the  tourists  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  which  they  could  apply 
to  their  eastern  conditions.  This  serves 
a  double  purpose:  it  thins  the  fruit  and 
invigorates  the  small  branches  so  that 
again  larger  and  less  hidden  fruit  re¬ 
sults.. 

Of  course  the  stationary  spray  out¬ 
fits  used  on  some  of  the  larger  ranches 
(as  they  call  their  orchards)  attracted 
much  attention.  1000  gallon  tanks,  of¬ 
ten  divided  into  two  parts,  are  located  at 
some  convenient  place  in  the  orchard. 
The  pumps  bring  up  the  pressure  to  450 
pounds  and  force  the  spray  through 
inch  and  three-quarter  inch  pipes  all 
over  the  orchards.  At  the  center  of  a 
group  of  15  trees  a  tap  allows  the  at¬ 
taching  of  the  100  spray  hose.  As 
many  as  four  men  can  spray  continuous¬ 
ly  all  day  from  one  unit,  only  being 
obliged  to  stop  long  enough  to  change 
their  hose.  From  40  to  50%  of  the 
labor  cost  is  saved  plus  such  further 
saving  in  depreciation  of  the  outfit. 


Columbia  County  Celebrates  Tenth 
Anniversary 

jT  AST  month  we  in  Columbia  County 
had  occasion  to  celebrate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  in  this  county.  Several  of 
the  original  Grange  committee  were  pres¬ 
ent  and  stated  that  in  furthering  the  move¬ 
ment  they  had  nurtured  hopes  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  would  mean  an  improvement 
in  agricultural  conditions  in  the  county. 
It  is  significant  to  note  these  nine  years 
later,  that  these  Grangers  said  that  it  was 
their  honest  opinion  that  these  hopes 
were  being  realized. 

To  substantiate  these  statements,  some 
comparisons  then  and  now  were  made. 
Then  there  was  wide  spread  discussions 
on  the  failure  to  get  good  crops  of  clover. 
“We  used  to  grow  clover,  why  can’t  we 
now  ?”  It  is  now  an  old  story.  Clover 
again  flourishes  and  mainly  because  of 
good  northern  grown  seed  and  lime.  Along 
with  this  has  come  the  very  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  plantings  of  alfalfa  and  indeed 
the  more  general  use  of  well  grown  and 
well  cured  legume  roughages  in  the  dairy 
ration. 

Formerly  it  seemed  to  be  the  ambition 
of  fruit  growers  here  to  have  their  spray¬ 
ing  done  and  out  of  the  way  with  as  soon 
as  possible.  They  sprayed  because  their 
neighbors  did.  Now  the  growers  wait  for 
the  Spray  Information  Service  letters  and 
grow  better  fruit  at  a  saving  of  expense. 

Improved  methods  in  poultry  culling 
and  feeding,  the  planting  of  forest  tree 
seedlings,  the  marketing  of  wool  coopera¬ 
tively,  the  choice  and  almost  universal  use 
of  better  varieties  of  grains,  the  use  of 
certified  seed  potatoes,  the  tuberculin  test¬ 
ing  of  cattle,  the  intelligent  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  many  other  improved  prac¬ 
tices  were  cited  as  having  come  in  these 
nine  years. 

It  is  conceded  here  that  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau,  meaning  as  it  does  the  combined 
effort  of  the  State  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  farmers,  together  with  the 
Grange  and  the  good  farm  papers,  have 
had  a  foremost  part  in  bringing  about 
these  desirable  accomplishments’ 

We  feel  however,  that  there  yet  re¬ 
mains  much  to  be  done  if  farm  life  is 
to  become  reasonably  prosperous  and 
satisfying.  Locally,  some  crop  adjust¬ 
ments  seem  desirable,  but  the  movement 
which  seems  most  promising  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  improvement  in  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices.  In  this  work,  Co¬ 
lumbia  is  joining  in  with  other  counties. 

In  the  opinion  of  some  of  us,  relief  thru 
united  action  seems  more  promising  than 
it  did  a  year  or  two  ago. 

A.  B.  BUCHHOLZ, 
Columbia  County  Farm  Bureau  Agt., 

New  York. 
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How  to  Sharpen  a  Chisel 

It  is  Easy  When  You  Know  How  to  Do  it 

A  GREAT  deal  of  Bv  F  G  BEHRENDS  determined  the  posi- 
**  time  is  lost,  and  *  ,  t>on  necessary  to 

much  effort  expended  uselessly  in  work-  give  the  bevel  desired,  by  all  means 
ing  with  dull  tools.  You  who  have  keep  this  position  so  that  bevel,  will  be 
worked  with  dull  tools  know  this,  and  straight.  Raising  and  lowering  the 
yet  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  keep  them  hands  while  grinding  will  result  in  sev- 
sharp?  Somettimes,  I  know,  it  is  mere-  eral  bevels  and  this  should  be  avoide  . 

After  you  have  ground  the  bevel  back 
the  desired  distance,  the  second  or  short 
bevel  is'  put  on  at  the  cutting  edge. 
Hold  the  chisel  firmly  as  shown  in  fig. 
3,  press  it  firmly  against  the  stone  and 
force  it  forward  three  or  four  times.  If 
three  or  four  strokes  do  not  produce 
the  short  bevel,  then  the  chisel  should 


ly  because  we  do  not  get  at  it  but  as 
often  it  is  because  we  do  not  know  ex¬ 
actly  how. 


Fig.  1. — Squaring  up  the  Cutting  Edge 


Fig.  2 — Grinding  the  Bevel 


Suppose  you  have  an  old  dull  wood 
chisel,  one  that  is  badly  nicked  or  one 
where  the  cutting  edge  is  not  square 
with  the  side.  The  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  square  up  the  cutting  edge.  Hold  it 
against  a  grindstone  or  emery  wheel  as 
shown  in  fig.  1.  Check  your  work  with 
a  try  square  to  be  sure  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  chisel  is  ground  at  right 
angles  to  the  side. 


Fig.  3 — Putting  on  the  Short  Bevel 

be  ground  some  more.  Notice  in  fig. 
3  the  angle  betwreen  the  chisel  and  the 
stone.  Many  use  even  a  greater  angle 
than  this,  some  as  high  as  70°  between 
the  chisel  and  the  stone. 

The  last  job  is  to  remove  the  feather' 
edge  thrown  up  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  chisel.  Place  the  flat  side  of  the 
chisel  on  the  stone  as  shown  in  fig.  4. 
A  few'  forward  strokes  will  remove  the 
feather  edge. 

The  steps  in  grinding  a  plane  are  es- 


The  next  job  is  grind  the  bevel,  fig. 
2.  The  length  of  this  bevel  should  be 
varied  according  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  A  long  bevel  will  have  a  thin 
edge  which  is  preferable  for  some  types 
of  work,  whereas  a  short  bevel  will 
have  a  stronger,  blunter  edge  which  will 
stand  harder  usage  without  nicking  or 
breaking  off  the  edge.  For  general  pur¬ 
poses  a  bevel  of  from  to  3/i  of  an 
inch  is  desirable.  The  length  of  bevel 
which  you  will  obtain  is  determined  by 
how  you  hold  your  hands  while  grind¬ 
ing,  see  fig.  2.  Raising  the  hands  will 
shorten  the  bevel,  lowering  the  hands 
wTill  lengthen  the  bevel.  After  you  have 


Fig.  4— Taking  off  the  Feather  Edge 

sentially  the  same.  There  is,  however, 
one  important  difference;  the  entire  cut¬ 
ting  edge  is  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  side  of  the  plane  bit.  The  corners 
should  be  ground  back  slightly  (1/64 
of  an  inch)  so  that  they  w'ill  not  score 
into  the  surface  of  the  wood  when  plan¬ 
ing.  The  long  bevel  is  seldom  more 
than  %  inch  in  length  and  the  short 
bevel  is  the  same  as  for  a  chisel. 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 

(Continued  from  page  2) 


affects  shippers  of  dressed  veal  calves? 
How  does  it  affect  them? 

10 — What  county  recently  offered  $100 
to  each  of  three  dairymen  to  be  select¬ 
ed  by  a  committee  tow'ard  their  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  National  Dairy  Show? 

The  Prize  Winners 

The  following  are  the  prize  winners 
for  the  third  set  of  questions  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  issue  of  May  28: 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Theodore 
Place,  Jr.,  of  Meshoppen,  Pa.  The  sec¬ 
ond  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  B.  R.  Tay¬ 
lor  of  Savona,  N.  Y.,  R.  D.  2.  The  third 
prize  was  won  by  E.  W.  Bell  of  West 
Moreland,  New  York. 

Unfortunately,  the  name  and  address 
of  the  writer  of  the  first  correct  list  of 
answers  we  received  was  omitted.  We 
are  very  sorry  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it  to  him  for  this  reason. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  list  may 
be  found  in  the  following  issues  of 
American  Agriculturist: 

1 —  May  21,  Page  23. 

2 —  Ford,  Universal,  Sharpies,  Empire, 
Pine  Tree. 

3 —  May  21,  Page  21;  March  5,  Page 

10. 

4 —  Color  insert  May  21  or  April  23. 


5 —  May  14,  Page  13. 

6 —  May  21,  Page  15. 

7 —  May  7,  Page  3. 

8—  May  21,  Page  10. 

9 —  May  7,  Page  19. 

10—  May  21,  Page  9, 


A  New  Book 

THE  IRIS 
By  John  C.  Wister. 

(President  of  the  American  Ins  Society.) 

The  iris  admirer  who  has  been  confused 
by  the  amazingly  numerous  lists  and  prices 
of  iris  will  take  comfort  in  Mr.  Wister’s 
little  volume.  He  gives  lists  of  colors  and 
varieties  possible  for  the  home  grower  who 
wants  irises  for  their  color  effect.  Be¬ 
sides  that,  he  has  sorted  out  a  sufficient 
number  of  which  are  not  extremely  ex¬ 
pensive.  When  one  considers  that  an  iris 
specialist’s  catalog  may  contain  from  one 
to  five  hundred  varieties  ranging  in  price 
from  15  cents  apiece  to  $10,  $20,  $50  or 
even  $100  apiece,  this  selective  list  assumes 
new  value.  He  even  has  a  “black  list” 
of  varieties  which  for  one  reason  or  other 
are  best  left  alone.  Mr.  Wister  also  gives 
very  practical  information  about  planting, 
growing  and  grouping  iris  in  order  to  get 
the  best  results.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Publishing  Company,  $1.25. 


For  car-owners 
who  want 
their  moneys 
worth 


Kelly'Springfield  tires  always  have  been  built  for 
the  man  who  demands  the  utmost  in  riding  comfort, 
in  dependability  and  in  long  mileage. 

They  have  been  designed,  not  to  sell  at  a  given 
price,  but  to  deliver  maximum  service. 

Kelly  has  built  a  lot  of  good  tires,  but  never  any  so 
good  as  the  present  Kelly  Cords  and  Balloon  Cords. 
In  every  respect  these  superb  tires  are  far  ahead  of 
their  predecessors. 

Yet  they  cost  no  more  than  other  well  known  makes. 


“ Kelly  dealers  everywhere — - 
there  must  be  one  in  your  town " 


KELLY'SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
General  Motors  Bldg.  New  York 


TIRES 


KELLY 


SPRINGFIELD 

PNEUMATIC 


\ 


A  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS 

“Nothing  succeeds  like  success,”  they  say,  but  where  success  is 
constant  and  increasing  there  must  be  some  unusual  merit  back 
of  it.  The  continued  success  of  the  Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor  is  based  entirely  on  merit.'  It  has 
been  made  better  and  better  year  after  year. 
Improvements  have  been  added  as  experience 
]  has  shown  the  way.  The  Auto-Oiled  Aermotor 
of  today  is  a  wonderfully  durable  and 
J  efficient  windmill. 

The  Aermotor  Company,  more  than  12  years  ago, 
solved  the  problem  of  complete  self-oiling  for 
windmills  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  system 
absolutely  reliable.  The  oil  circulates  to  every 
bearing  and  returns  to  the  reservoir  with  never  a 
failure.  There  are  no  delicate  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  The  double 
gears  run  in  oil  in  a  tightly  enclosed  gear  case. 

CHICAGO  AEMMGT0H  CO.  DALLAS 

KANSAS  CITY  DES  MOINES  OAKLAND  MINNEAPOLIS 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  fife  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 

DI  A  NTQ  5  Acres,  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
I  LAiX  1  J,  Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Bullhead  Cab¬ 
bage.  Prepaid,  100,  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
$2.25;  express,  5000,  $7.50.  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50, 
50c;  100,  70c:  1000,  $3.75.  Critically  assorted,  moss 
packed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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This  Unadilla  makes  good 
silage  and  keeps  it  good. 
One  farmer  writes  us,  “al¬ 
though  we  did  not  open  the 
Unadilla  for  almost  a  year, 
our  silage  was  in  perfect 
condition.” 

There  is  no  waste — no  mouldy 
silage — no  oozing  out  of  valuable 
juices,  for  the  Unadilla  doors  are 
so  made  (of  wood  least  affected  by 
moisture)  that  they  are  air  tight, 
frost  repellant,  strong  and  durable. 
They  are  important  factors  in  in¬ 
suring  good,  palatable,  succulent, 
and  productive  silage. 

Safe,  efficient,  convenient,  and 
moderately  priced,  the  Unadilla 
can  solve  your  silo  problems  as  it 
has  those  of  thousands  of  other 
farmers. 

Write  today  for  our  big 
catalog.  It’s  well  worth  your 
while.  Ask  too,  about  our 
special  discount  on  early 
cash  orders. 

Our  water  tubs,  storage 
tanks  and  vats  are  moderate¬ 
ly  priced  and  sturdily  built. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO. 
Box  B  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


80  New 
Features 


Write  today-for  NEW  Witte  Engine  Book  telling 
you  canT°,w  buy  a  WITTE  Engine  for  ONLY 
$oOO  down,  balance  small  EASY  Payments  No 
ovl'rTh.  TOAbM0llrely  tb,  greatest  engrine  ever  made .  Used  all 
iJT  *be  world.  Guaranteed  for  a  lifetime.  Runs  on  All  fuels 
n1'£e?se<X0F  farm  profits  *500.00  to  *1000.00  a  year' 
Sizes  1«  to  SOb.  p.  Afto  3-m-l  Saw  Riga  and  PumoeSi 
non  a  J!y,TTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
9bU- A  WITTE  BUILDING.  KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

9, SO- A  empire  building,  Pittsburgh,  pa 


TRADE  IN 

your  old  separator  for 
the  new  Improved  Sharpies 
w  .  Tubular.  30-day  trial  terms  if 
desired.  New  positive  jet,  leak- 

A11  fhe  best  features  of 
the  old  Tubular  with  many  new  im¬ 
provements. 

Investigate  also  our  special  offer 
on  the  Sharpies  Milker— the  only 
Milker  with  a  positive  squeeze 
UP  TO  $100  ALLOWED  ON  OLD 
MILKER. 

Before  you  buy  or  repair,  get  the 
facts.  Write  today. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR 
CO.,  Dept.  M. 

West  Chester,  Pa. 


NEWTON'S 


Stock 


Heave*,  Coughs,  Gon<mVe«fr 

or,  Worms.  Most  for  cost. 
Two  cans  satisfactory  fof 
Weaves  or  money  back.  $1.21 
per  can.  Dealers  or  by  mail. 

The  Newton  Remedy  Ce* 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


PATENTS 


Booklet  free.'  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Best  results.  Prompt¬ 
ness  assured. 

WATSON  E.  COLEMAN,  Patent  Lawyer 
724  9th  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A 

New  Herd  Sire 

An  American  Agriculturist  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  supply  you  with  a 
well-bred  individual. 


Where  They  Save  All  But  the  Squeal 

( Continued  from  page  i) 

These  men  shackle  a  large  revolving  wheel  the  various  products  of  the  hog,  all  go 
to  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  hog.  This  into  the  refrigerating  rooms.  Although 
wheel  automatically  raises  the  hog  from  it  was  a  warm  day  when  I  was  there,  I 
the  floor  and  starts  it  down  an  overhead  felt  the  need  of  an  overcoat  and  was  glad 
pulley.  He  next  passes  along  a  platform  enough  to  get  out  into  the  warmer  atmos- 
on  which  stands  the  dispatcher  with  a  long  phere  again.  Never  before  have  I  seen 
sharp  knife  who  very  skillfully  and  so  much  meat  together.  Rows  upon  rows 
quickly  sticks  the  hog  as  it  comes  down  of  products  bound  the  great  aisles  running 
on  the  pulley  with  its  neck  towards  him.  down  through  these  great  refrigerating 
This  dispatcher  severs  the  main  artery  houses  for  thousands  of  feet, 
and  the  hog  travels  along  on  the  pulley  After  seeing  what  happened  to  the  hog, 
bleeding  as  he  travels.  As  I  stood  watch-  we  went  back  into  another  plant  and  briefly 
ing  this  operation,  I  should  say  that  the  saw  some  of  the  similar  operations  in  the 
dispatcher  stuck  at  least  ten  a  minute,  making  of  beef  products.  The  handling 
This  gives  you  some  idea  of  how  fast  the  of  beef  and  the  sheep  and  calves  through 
work  is  carried  on  and  I  understand  that  the  plants  is  very  similar  to  the  work 
the  plant  was  not  working  at  full  capacity  done  on  the  hogs.  The  only  apparent  in- 
when  I  saw  it.  efficiency  that  I  noticed  was  in  the  method 

Singed  by  Gas  of  knockinS  tfie  beef  cattle  down.  Two 

,  .  ,  .  .  .  or  three  of  them  are  driven  into  a  small 

Alter  the  hog  is  dispatched,  he  is  passed  pen  alongside  of  a  platform.  On  the  plat- 

through  great  scalding  vats  and  I  was  form  a  man  stands  with  a  sledge  and 
reminded  of  some  earlier  personal  ex-  strikes  the  cattle  on  the  head  as  they  come 
leriences  and  the  hard  job  of  hauling  a  within  range.  Many  of  them  he  has  to 
leavy  hog  up  and  down  in  and  out  of  a  strike  two  or  three  times  before  knock- 
barrel  of  hot  water  and  then  of  the  slow,  ing  them  down.  I  remarked  to  one  of 
tedious  job  we  used  to  have  at  home  in  my  guides  that  this  seemed  cruel  and  in¬ 
scraping  the  hair  off.  In  the  packing  efficient.  He  said  that  the  Company  had 

plant  _  there  is  an  especially  constructed  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find 

scraping  machine  which  pulls  out  the  hair  a  better  method  and  had  tried  to  use  a 
after  scalding.  .  Afterwards,  the  hogs  are  machine  for  the  purpose,  but  the  very 
run  through  singeing  machines,  contain-  best  that  they  could  do  was  to  get 
ing  burning  gas  jets,  operating  on  much  seventy-five  per  cent  efficiency;  that  is, 
the  same  principle  as  Mother  used  when  knock  down  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
she  burned  the  hair  off  of  the  chicken  cattle  with  the  first  blow, 
over  the  kitchen  fire  after  the  feathers 

had  been  plucked.  Humane  Treatment  of  Animals 

The  hog  is  now  placed  on  a  moving  The  Humane  Society  has  an  office  in 

trolley  again  suspended  downward  from  the  stock  varrl«  T  *. 

ti,„  _  .  ,  .  Lne  stock  yards  ana  1  suppose  that  every- 

the  rails  above,  am  government  inspec-  thing  possible  is  done  to  insure  humane 
tors  examine  carefully  the  throat  glands,  treatment  of  the  animals  in  every  way  In 
The  e  inspectors  are  trained  vetenna-  fact,  the  above  is  the  only  thing  that  I 
s.  animals  receive  four  inspec-  saw  which  seemed  at  all  cruel  and  I  think 

'T  ’  ;  V'  C  I  ?  a,re  T'1""'  i:5  ""  that  probably  is  unavoidable. 

government  ”  *  “  At,er.  the  catt,e  ^  are 

a  t.  ’  .  .  .  .  ....  automatically  dumped  out  under  a  re- 

It  was  certainly  interesting  in  follow-  volving  wheel,  hung  from  a  traveling 

sef  tie'  skiff  ofr°ffg  ,  P  "rT  t0  puIley  on  an  overhead  track  and  pulled 
see  he  skill  of  the  workmen.  Each  one  up  in  much  the  same  as  arc  th/h 

usually  has  but  one  task  to  do  and  of  Their  throats  arc  r„f  a„,i  to  Vu 

SX  iob  m  that  Par‘  have  bled  they  go  to  the  skinners  and 

’  travel  the  rounds  through  the  plant  until 

Skilled  Workmen  they  are  in  the  refrigerators  in  final  form 

The  hog  is  kept  constantly  moving  from  fo£  *!ie  consumer. 

one  workman  to  the  next  at  a  uniform  ,  1  ,  fathered  the  ldea  before  going 

speed.  Before  being  cut  up  in  the  final  r°Ugh  the  ,p!ant  that  aftcr  1  bad  seen 
parts,  the  carcass  is  passed  to  the  refritr-  the  meat  Packing  operations  I  would  not 

be  hungry  for  meat  again  in  a  long,  long 

extracted.  Then  it  begins  its  travels  again,  time' ,  tIle  COIjtrary>  the  operations  had 
one  workman  taking  off  the  hams,  an-  cxact  y  tkc  opposite  effect. 

Cleanliness  Emphasized 

Cleanliness,  as  far  as  I  could  observe, 
is  scrupulously  practiced  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  In  fact,  although  the  afternoon  was 
only  about  half  through  I  was  not  able  to 
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Another  ft 
Chinese  T 
Auction 

a  Chinese  auction.  Just  as  it  k 
done  in  China,  we  established  an  initial 
selling  price.  On  the  first  of  each  month 

rifi£°Hn+i,aS  tPe  buM  was  uns°ld,  we  re¬ 
duced  the  price  until  we  found  a  buyer 

JHUe„cW«oSnMrN.Hy"mi"'  Schi"  »'  HOPS 

Now  We  Are  Starting  Another 

fo^servi™  WS  °ffer  3  y°Ung  bu"  ready 

Fishkill  May  Bird  Inka 

A  descendant  on  both  sides  of  his 
pedigree  of  the  great  Dutchland  Coian- 
thftS!^  ‘n^  one  0f  the  best  sons  of 

jShanFa  Lad.  mi‘k  sire'  Co,antha 
HIS  SIRE 

nr'^nl<ILL  SIR  MAY  HENGERVELD 
^  x  ,  ,OL’  a  grandson  of  a  dauqhter  of 
Dutchland  Colantha  Sir  Inka,  with  a 
record  of  30.95  pounds  butter  in  7  days 

JnhH°Uh9h  ih'S  dam’  w'nana  Segis  May 
Znd  he  is  a  grandson  of  King  Segis 
Pontiac  Hero  (37  tested  daughters  2 

nrolt  Jr  P0Uods)-’  a  fu"  brother  of  the 
great  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count  whose 
daughters  have  broken  world  records. 

HIS  DAM 

,  ^'SH£ILL  BIRD  COLANTHA  INKA, 
a  dau9bter  of  Dutchland  Colantha  Sir 
With’  ^hose  A-  R-  daughters  are  legion, 

Colanth^TnC-  3°-  p0Unds‘  fishkill  Bird 
Colantha  Inka  is  a  grand-daughter  of 

mu9  hSe?hS  p°ntlac  Hero,  who  was  a 

Coinfbr°gther  KJng  Segis  Pontiac 

oount,  as  mentioned  above. 

!t  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
young  bull  we  are  selling  carries  Colan¬ 
tha  Johanna  Lad  and  King  Segis  Pon¬ 
tiac  blood  in  both  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  his  pedigree.  Truly  he  is  quali¬ 
fied  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  head¬ 
ing  any  man’s  herd. 

$450 

Is  his  starting  price.  WHO  WILL  BID? 
On  July  1,  jf  he  is  unsold,  off  goes  $50 
and  the  price  of  $400  will  prevail  during 
Ju|y-  If  unsold  on  August  1,  off  goes 
another  $50  and  so  on  until  sold. 

For  copies  of  the  pedigrees  and  further 
particulars,  write 

FISHKILL  FARMS 

Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 

Owner 

HOPEWELL  JUNCTION 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 


parts,  the  carcass  is  passed  to  the  refrig¬ 
erator  room  until  all  of  the  animal  heat  is 
extracted.  Then  it  begins  its  travels  again 
one  workman  taking  off  the  hams,  an 
other  the  bacon,  another  the  loins,  etc. 
As  the  endless  chain  of  half  carcasses 
known  as  “sides”  passes  skilled  workmen, 
each  man  with  a  deft  stroke  removes  a 
cut. 


FEEDING  PIGS 


I  must  confess  to  something  of  a  „  ,  it  -  - — 

shudder  as  I  watched  one  of  the  big  negro  f,  1  °,  JeJoperatlons  because  the  reg- 

workmen  with  a  cleaver  at  least  three  feet  ■'  ai  it  f  ti!°  )e  stoppe<:i  f°r  the  day 
long  and  sharp  as  a  razor  cut  a  whole  ”  ordcrf  ^at  the  rest  of  the  time  might 
ham  off  of  a  hog  with  every  stroke,  al-  mLSP  cleaning  and  scrubbing  the 

ways  hitting  exactly  the  same  place  and  ?n  “d  £  aPparat,us'  The  n.umbef  of 
averaging,  I  should  sav,  several  hams  to  .  fP  )0n^  /  ^a!?.ed  veterinarians  both 
the  minute.  I  half  seriously  remarked  5  /"®  a"d  after '  kil  mg  a,s°  g.ves  one  con- 
to  one  of  my  companions  something  about  d  f  w  o  esomeness  of  the  pro- 

the  damage  that  negro  could  do  once  he  e  ^r.cat  packing  plants.  As 

went  crazy  with  that  cleaver  in  his  hand.  wlrrl  tlT  ?  “f*  *  u 

nastened  to  the  refrigerators,  and  much 

A  Four  Story  Smoke  House  of  k  is  put  into  protective  coverings  of 

.  one  kind  or  another.  When  it  comes  out 

Oi  course  it  is  impossible  within  the  0f  the  refrigerators  it  is  placed  in  re¬ 
confines  of  one  article  to  give  you  very  frigerator  cars  held  at  just  the  right  tern- 
much  detail  in  the  dozens  of  different  perature  until  it  is  finally  sold  to  the  con- 
operations  which  I  saw.  In  many  of  the  sumer  no  matter  where  he  lives  On  the 
operations  I  was  reminded  of  the  way  the  whole,  after  seeing  the  operations  in  one 
average  farmer  cares  for  his  pork  pro-  of  these  big  meat  packing  plants,  I  would 
ducts,  but  of  course  on  a  thousand  times  rather  take  a  chance  on  its  products  than 
larger  scale.  Hams  for  instance,  are  I  would  on  meat  bought  and  killed, 
cured  by  a  sweet  pickle  being  poured  over  usually  without  inspection,  by  the  local 

t  lem  in  large  vats.  To  cure  a  ham  butcher  who,  no  matter  how  sanitary  he 

properly  requires  from  forty-five  to  one  may  be  in  his  methods,  does  not  have  the 
hundred  days,  depending  upon  its  size,  facilities  of  his  big  competitors.  In  fact, 
What  would  you  think  of  a  smoke  house  more  and  more  local  butchers  are  purchas- 
four  stories  high .  The  hams  in  the  pack-  jng  their  supplies  from  the  big  meat 
ing  houses,  after  coming  out  of  the  cure  packers  because  the  large  operations  en- 

a_re  smoked  over  wood  fires  from  thirty-  able  the  packers  to  handle  meat  and  ship 

six  hours  to  seven  days  in  one  of  these  jt  even  long  distances  at  lower  prices  than 
smoke  houses.  Hard  wood  is  used  to  get  the  butcher  can  secure  his  own  supply 
a  delicate,  smoky  flavor.  from  locaj  SOUrces. 

After  the  curing  and  the  smoking  of  ( Continued  on  opposite  page) 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  eross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $7  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pigs  shipped  C.  0.  i).  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  of 
stock  for  prompt  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $8  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  &  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  &  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  . .  $5.50  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  .  $5.75  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  on  your  approval,  no 

charge  for  shipping  crates. 

P.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  RRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FFETHNr  PIPQ  F0R  SALE — Either  Chester  and 
r£,r<Uliiu  riuJ  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  and 
Chester  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $6.00  each,  8  to  10  weeks 
old,,  $6.25  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
i  extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 
or  cross  breeds,  and  are  prepared  to  ship  from  1  to  100 
C.  0.  1).  on  approval.  If  pigs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
arrival  at  your  depot,  return  at  my  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed — No  charge  for  shipping  crates— 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WASHINGTON  ST.,  WOBUPN,  MASS. 

Tel.  Wob.  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  foVlm^I„d;ate 

Why  not  have  quality  when  starting  to  raise  a  hog? 
These  are  all  good  blocky  pigs,  the  kind  that  will 
make  large  hogs.  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross,  and  Ches¬ 
ter  and  Berkshire  cross,  7  to  8  weeks  old,  $5.50  each; 
8  to  10  weeks  old,  $6.00  each.  I  will  ship  any  num¬ 
ber  C.  0.  D.  to  you  on  approval  and  you  can  keep  them 
h  week  or  10  days.  If  you  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 
Telephone  0086. 

FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 

6  to  7  weeks  old,  $5.50  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.75 
each.  All  good  healthy  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.0.T).  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J.  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503  W. 
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Things  Are  Looking  Upward  for  Breeders  of  Holstein 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

Wiscon-  ion  that  such  a  plan  would  put  the 
,11  Breeder  out  of  business  because 
be  years  before  he  could  get  as 


(9)  627 


co 


nois;  Professor  R.  T  Harris,  ‘  of  business  because 

gin.  W  F.  Peterson.  Mime-  small  breeder  out  u  i _ ^  oa 

so'ta; 

sylvania  and  Professor  j 
of  Massachusetts. 


Professor  W .  E.  Peterson,  _ 

Professor  A.  A.  Boreland,  Penn-  it  nng  it  daughters  of  one 

H  Frandsen  many  as  10  milking  aa  g  . 

sire  for  classification;  in  the  meantime 
there  being  no  market  for  the  offspring 
After  the  adoption  of  that  recom-  unclassified  sires.  Others  were  skep- 
mendation  and  the  appointment  o  1  obout  the  practicability  of  the  plan 

committee,  Chairman  Reynolds  sug-  «*  ,J“°”  auncr  of  scoring, 
gested  that  a  public  hear.ng  be  held 

ihut  same  evening  to  receive  recom-  Wot  let  i^eduy 

meudations  from  the  delegates  concern-  The  discussion  was  w™*®***  ^ 

ing  the  various  phases  of  the  plans  and  an  end  by  a  mo  1  motion  was 

problems  to  be  considered.  port  for  another  year.  This  motion  y  as 

„  „  -r~%  •  a.  withdrawn  when  Colonel  G.  W.  trenen 

Selective  and  Super  Registration  ^  Davenport,  Iowa,  moved  the  adop- 
Causes  Much  Discussion  tion  Qf  the  first  part  of  the  report 

The  original  committee  on  selective  which  merely  stated  what  the  commit- 
and  super  registration  consisted  of  W.  tee  had  done  in  its  study.  The  repor 
1  Moscrip,  Chairman,  Lake  Elmo,  as  accepted  voiced  the  need  for  con- 
Minn  •  F.  L.  Houghton,  Brattleboro,  tinued  development  and  selection  o 
Vt.:  Harry  Yates,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.;  ward  the  ideal  of  the  breed  and  recom 
G.  Watson  French,  Davenport,  Iowa;  mended  a  continuation  of  educa  iona 
R  J  Schaefer,  Appleton,  Wis.;  and  H.  work  by  the  association  members  up. 
V.  Noyes,  Kenwood,  N.  Y.  The  com-  Colonel  French’s  motion  was  seconded 
mittee  made  a  rather  lengthy  report,  and  accepted. 

too  long  to  include  in  this  brief  review  "The  action  of  the  convention  on  super 
of  the  convention.  Briefly  the  report  registration  accepts  the  committees 
outlined  a  system  for  the  reconunenda-  efforts  up  to  the  present  and  in  suc¬ 
tion  of  proven  sires  on  the  basis  of  stance  urges  the  continuation  of  their 
type  and  production  of  their  offspring,  study  for  consideration  at  another  time. 
In  order  to  qualify,  a  sire  has  to  have  Before  and  after  the  convention  it  was 
10  offspring  pass  a  different  code  of  re-  clearly  evident  that  the  majority  ot  t  le 
quirements  for  type  and  production.  delegates  believed  that  the  average 
AS  a  matter  of  fact  this  whole  sub-  h.eder  is 

d&SS,  ?or'“t  three  ^t'1  four  “  sirabie  individua.s. 
years.  A  year  ago  the  committee  was 
instructed  to  bring  in  a  definite  report 
for  consideration  at  the  Springfield  con- 
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A  scene  sketched  from  a  photograph  taken 
the  farm  of  George  Cusiclc,  Parish ,  *V*  - . 


of 


most  desirable 

Resolutions  Adopted 

Comparatively  few  resolutions  were 
adopted.  Those  resolutions  which  were 


vention.  The  report  was  published  in  proposed  by  F.  J.  Fish  beck  of  Howell, 
the  May  14th  issue  of  die  Holstein-  Mich.,  recommended  some  radical 
Friesian  World,  This  gave  the  breeders  changes  in  registration  transfer  fees  as 
and  delegates  an  opportunity  to  make  well  as  in  the  extension  service,  were 
a  thorough  study  of  the  plan.  It  was  voted  down  or  withdrawn.  1  hese  reso- 
very  evident  that  the  i>lan  had  received  lutions  created  a  considerable  amount 
considerable  study  by  those  present  at  of  discussion  previous  to  the  calling  of 
the  convention  because  before  the  meet-  the  convention.  The  provisions  m 


111 


the 


ing  opened  up  the  discussion 
lobby  was  most  intense. 

Numerous  Objections  to  Super 
Registration 


many  instances  were  extremely  radical 
and  the  adoption  would  have  meant  ser¬ 
ious  financial  difficulties  for  the  associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Fishbeck  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  convention  why  lie  made  the  rec- 
A  number  of  delegates  addressed  the  ommendations  and  why  he  also  with- 
convention  on  the  advantages  or  dis-  drew  them. 

advantages  of  the  plan.  It  was  very  The  first  resolution  to  be  adopted 
evident  that  not  all  breeders  are  ready  dealt  with  official  market  milk  scoie 
for  the  move.  Some  expressed  the  opin-  ( Continued  011  page  22) 


Where  They  Save  All  But  the  Squeal 

( Continued  from  opposite  page) 

Another  impression  that  the  visitor  gets  *n  our  farm  life  for  years  so  that  with 
is  the  efficiency  with  which  a  packing  machinery  we  can  keep  a  surplus  of  farm 
plant  is  operated.  This  is  secured  in  many  products  on  the  markets  all  of  the  time 
ways,  one  of  which  I  have  already  men-  with  a  fraction  of  the  labor  that  would  be 
tioned,  that  of  having  one  man  devoted  required  if  the  work  were  clone  by  hand, 
to  one  task  so  that  he  becomes  very  much  Oae  man  on  bie  farm  or  in  the  factory 
of  a  specialist.  Personally,  I  should  think  now  easily  does  the  work  of  two  a  few 
such  work  would  be  the  dullest  in  the  years  ago. 

.world.  Doing  only  one  operation  all  day,  Still  another  evidence  of  the  efficiency 
weeks  in  and  out,  no  matter  how  import-  in  the  packing  plants  is  the  use  which  the 
ant  it  is  or  how  much  skill  that  one  thing  packers  make  of  every  possible  product 
might  take,  is  not  my  idea  of  an  interest-  of  the  animals.  Just  to  mention  a  few, 
ing  trade.  Yet  such  a  system  does  get  there  are  the  leather  goods  from  the  hides 
work  done  rapidly  and  efficiently.  including  even  the  skim  of  the  hogs,  the 

And  then  efficiency  is  secured  by  ma-  tankage  from  the , meat  scraps  the  bone 
chinery.  Few  of  us  realize  the  tremendous  »leal  a"d  *e  bone  fertilizer  and  buttons 
strides  that  are  being  made  constantly  in  the  bones,  and  fertilizer  from  the 

this  day  and  age  through  the  use  of  ma-  blood  products  The  horns  and  hoofs  are 
chinery.  Many  of  the  marvelous  inven-  utsed  m  aian-v  dlff?rent  ways  such  as  m 
tions  seem  almost  human  in  their  opera-  the  manufacture  of  combs.  Parts  of  the 
tion  and  new  inventions  are  going  into  “destines  of  the  hogs  are  saved  for  the 
every  manufacturing  plant  almost  every  Parchment  caps  of  cologne  bottles  Other 

week.  Tust  a  few  davs  before  I  visited  ?ortlons  °J  the  en  rads  are rllsed  *<>r  cas- 
the  packing  plant  a  new  machine  had  been  jnf  111  the  manufacture  of  sausage  and 
added  to  the  equipment  that  did  the  work-  bologna.  'The  bones  and  other  waste 
so  my  guide  informed  me-of  eighteen  Parts  are  manufactured  into  glue.  Be- 
wornen.  The  machine  required  onlv  two  s,def  the  b'g  supply  of  lard  some  of  the 
operators.  As  1  thought  of  this  I  wondered  foducts  of  the  plant  go  into  the  manu- 
how  those  eighteen  women  would  now  fact,ure  of  what  IS  known  a*  compound  , 
earn  their  living.  The  problem  of  ma-  fed  111  vf?f  quantities  in  the  baking  m- 
chinerv  displacing  labor  is  no  new  one;  dust^'  of  the*f  esser  by-products 

while 'it  makes  temporary  suffering  and  ar£e  111  adddlon  to  a11  the  dlftefnt  kinds 
inconvenience,  yet  in  the 'long  run  it  re-  0  cuts  and  regular  meat  products  reg- 
,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , ,  ularly  obtained  from  cattle,  calves,  sheep 

leases  labor  for  other  tasks  and  probably  and  swine  so  that  there  is  truth  in  the 

advances  progress.  claim  often  made  by  the  packers  that 

The  same  principle  has  been  at  work  they  “save  everything  but  the  squeal”. 


Cross-Section  View 
Burrell 

Sanitary  Moisture  Trap 


This  Feature 
Is  Essential 
For  Low  Bacteria  Counts 


I 


“It  is  easy  to  make  clean  milk  with  the  Burrell  Milker.  I  consider  the 
Burrell  Moisture  Trap  absolutely  essential  for  the  production  of  clean 
milk  and  low  bacteria  counts.  1  supply  the  village  of  Parish  and  have 
to  have  milk  of  low  bacteria  count.” — George  Cusick,  Parish,  PI.  X. 

N  all  milkers,  the  space  in  the  pail  above  the  milk  is  filled 
with  vapor  during  milking.  Some  of  this  vapor  is  drawn 
a.  into  the  tube  leading  to  the  vacuum  pipe  line.  There  it  con¬ 
denses  and  becomes  contaminated,  and,  if  allowed  to  flow  back 
into  the  pail,  it  contaminates  the  milk.  No  ordinary  check  valve 
or  trap  will  prevent  this — but  the  Burrell  Moisture  Trap  does. 

It  Prevents  Contamination 

The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  catches  any 
condensed  vapor  which  flows  back  from  the  pipe 
line.  The  check  valve,  being  located  above  the 
liquid  in  the  trap,  prevents  an  inrush  of  air  from 
carrying  this  contaminated  liquid  into  the  pail. 
The  Burrell  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  safeguard  against  high  bacteria  counts. 

4  Exclusive  Features 

There  are  four  exclusive  features  which  make 
the  Burrell  the  perfect  milking  machine.  The 
first  three  are  interdependent  —  each  increases 
the  efficiency  of  the  others.  (1)  The  Auto¬ 
matic  Controller,  which  regulates  the  suction 
to  suit  exactly  each  individual  cow;  (2)  the  Air- 
Cushion  Teat  Cup,  which  supports  and  com¬ 
presses  the  teats  by  air  alone;  (3)  the  Positive 
Relief  Pulsator,  which  gives  complete  rest  be¬ 
tween  pulsations  and  assures  natural  circulation; 
(4)  the  Sanitary  Moisture  Trap,  which  entirely 
prevents  contamination  from  the  pipe  line. 

The  Burrell  Milker  is  noted  for  its  simplicity.  It 
is  a  single  tube  system,  with  only  half  as  Twzray 
rubber  parts  as  the  OT*diitary  type  of  milker • 

Send  For  Valuable  Free  Books 

Here  are  two  valuable,  illustrated  books  tbat  are  free  to  dairy¬ 
men.  One  pictures  and  describes  the  Burrell  Milker  and 
explains  bow  “It  Milks  the  Cows  Clean".  The  other  tells 
about  the  Burrell-Simplex  Cream  Separator — all  about  its 
simple,  sanitary,  rugged  construction,  and  how  It  Skims  the 
Milk  Clean ”,  Every  dairyman  should  have  both  of  these 
interesting,  practical,  helpful  hooka  for  handy  reference. 

. . .{bill  out  coupon  below,  clip  here  and  mail  today } — - 

J r\  TT  TU7RT!FT.T.  &  CO.  INC.. 27  Albany  St.,  Little  Falls,  New  York 


Bt  S&vns  Xht  TTUfL. 

Clean 

For  many  years,  the  wonderful 
Link  Blades  of  the  Burrell- 
Simplex  Cream  Separator 
have  made  it  famous  as  the 
closest  skimmer.  It  has  a  greater 
capacity  for  the  size  of  its  howl, 
for  the  speed  at  which  it  is 
operated,  and  for  the  power 
required  to  run  it  than  any 
other  separator.  It  is  simple, 
light  and  easy-running.  But, 
above  all,  it  skims  the  milk 
clean — and  that’s  what  you 
want  in  a  cream  separator. 
Four  sizes" 350,  500,  750,  1000 
lbs.  —  hand  or  power  driven. 


HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 

When  in  need  ot  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  hay  or 
straw,  write  me  your  needs.  Also  have  a  few 
registered  tuberculin  tested  Holstein  service  bulls 
and  bred  heifers  and  cows  to  sell. 

Henry  K.  Jarvis,  Richfield  Springs,  N.Y. 

TO  _  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  bom  Feb.  24, 

■F  Ox  odlc  1927.  Sired  by  King  Korndylce  Ideal 
Ormsby,  465119;  dam,  Amoretta  Cathrine  Vale,  1043685, 
age  2  yr.,  I  mo.,  6  da.;  12,786.4  lbs.  milk;  574.5  lbs. 
butter  iu  305  days,  C.C.  175  days  Class  IS. 

AMORETTA  STOCK  FARM 
South  Hartford,  ....  -  N.  Y. 


BLUE  BARNS  FARM  BUROCS  "Vi 

CHOICE  BOAR  PIGS  For  Sale.  SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 


TpOB  GUERNSEY  heifer  calve.,  practically  pure,  • 
EDGEW00D  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  WIs. 


write 


Have  a  Mock  Trial  in 
Your  Grange 

Send  to  us  for  an  outline  of  the 
trial  of  a  prominent  farmer  for  rob¬ 
bing  the  soil  or  for  an  outline  of 
the  trial  of  the  tramp  stump. 

Either  outline  will  help  you  put  on 
an  entertaining,  instructive  program. 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City 
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MILK  PRICES 

'  |  'HE  following  are  the  June  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City.  \ 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
on  mifk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

c.  Dairymen’s  Sheffield 

0  ass  League  Producers 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Flu.d  Cream  .  .  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap.,  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  .  .  2.15  2.00 

4  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  on 
butter  ano  American  cheese. 

The  June  League  price  for  Class  1  remains 
unchanged.  Class  2  u  as  reduced  10  cents; 
class  3,  15  cents. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June,  1926, 
was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

l'be  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
ttir  ijnai  prices  the  farmer  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 
announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  once  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
tmle  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.f9.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 
April  surplus  price  for  3 %  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Class  2. 

BUTTER  HOLDING  FIRM 
CREAMERY  June  8, 

SALTED  June  7  May  31  1926 

H  igher 

than  extra  ..43(4-44  43(4-44  41%-42(4 

Extra  (92  sc)43  -  -43  41  %- 

84-91  score  ..37  -42(4  37  -42(4  36>4-40% 

Lower  G’ds  .35(4-36(4  35(4-36(4  35  -36 
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is  going  to  hold  its  present  level  now 
that  the  June  deal  is  under  way.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  slight  modifica¬ 
tions  up  and  down  but  it  appears  that 
43c  for  extras  will  be  about  the  general 
average. 

Arrivals  of  butter  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  heavy  but  the  movement  of  stock  is 
keeping  pace.  Distributing  into  con¬ 
suming  channels  is  not  as  heavy  as  it 
was  last  month  but  it  is  keeping  up 
very  well.  The  movement  into  storage 
is  heavy.  Receivers  on  the  whole  are 
free  sellers  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
who  have  been  receiving  high  cost  goods 
which  could  not  be  sold  at  a  profit.  This 
high  priced  stuff  therefore  is  going  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  freezers. 

Production  throughout  the  country  is 
holding  up  very  well.  Pastures  are  in 
good  shape,  the  weather  holds  generally 
favorable  and  cows  are  reported  in  good 
condition. 

The  entire  market  is  not  yet  entirely 
on  a  trading  basis.  There  are  still  some 
professional  speculators  who  are  hesi¬ 
tating  to  take  hold,  being  of  the  opinion 
that  the  price  level  is  in  for  further 
slashes.  On  the  other  hand  the  jobbers 
and  chain  store  buyers  are  taking  on 
their  full  supply.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  production  is  running  ahead  of  last 
year  the  butter  deal  at  the  present  is  a 
good  one,  especially  when  we  consider 
that  the  market  is  holding  almost  a  2 
cent  advantage  over  last  year.  On  June 
7  there  was  just  a  slight  indication  that 
we  may  see  a  flutter  downward:  Street 
stocks  are  getting  a  little  burdensome 
and  with  the  bearish  influence  that  the 
speculators  always  keep  alive®  there  may 
be  a  slight  revision. 

CHEESE  PRICES  MOVE  HIGHER 


creases  in  the  receipts  of  lower  grades 
of  mixed  colors  from  all  sections.  It  is 
said  tha(:  out  in  the  West  eggs  are  re¬ 
tailed  in  some  sections  as  low  as  17c  a 
dozen.  When  we  consider  the  time, 
transportation  and  handling  costs  it 
may  be  imagined  how  little  money  the 
farmers  out  there  are  receiving.  It  is 
expected  that  this  will  have  a  very 
strong  influence  oil  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers  who  jumped  into  the  poultry 
game  so  heavily  two  years  ago  when 
prices  were  so  satisfactory. 

On  June  7th  heavy  accumulations  that 
piled  up  during  the  week  ending  the  4th 
had  begun  to  work  out  and  some  re¬ 
ceivers  reported  a  satisfactory  clearance. 
Some  even  said  they  were  short  but 
most  of  the  large  operators  still  bad 
some  stock  to  be  moved. 

If  this  condition  continues  for  a  few 
days  or  so  we  expect  to  see  the  market 
back  at  its  old  position,  held  at  our  last 
report.  Brown  eggs  have  not  suffered 
as  much  as  whites. 

LIVE  POULTRY  WEAKER 

FOWLS 


going  to  continue  pretty  satisfactory  as 
it  comes  north.  It  all  goes  to  show  how 
quickly  an  aspect  can  change  without  any 
warning  whatsoever.  Only  a  couple  of 

months  ago  we  were  expecting  one  of 
the  biggest  crops  of  potatoes  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  Last 

(A* -Chicago)  June  8  June  1  Year 

Wheat  (July  . 1.44(4  1.4934  1.42 

Corn  (July)  . 1.00%  1.04(4  .75 

Oats  (July  . 4914  ,54  _425p 

CASH  GRAINS 
(At  New  y ork) 

Wheat  No.  2  Red  ..1.59%  1.6334  178 

C°rn,  No.  2  Yel . 1.15%  1.20(4  .87% 

Oats,  No.  2  White  ...  .61  .65(4  .52  '8 

FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo )  June 

Gr’d  Oats  . 37.50 

Sp'g  Bran  . 32.50 

H’d  Bran  . 34.00 

Stand’d  Mids  . 34.00 

Soft  W.  Mids  . 38.00 

Flour  Mids  . 38.00 

Red  Dog  . 42.00 

Wh.  Hominy  . 40.00 

Yel.  Hominy  - 

Corn  Meal  . 41.00 

Gluten  Feed  . 41.50 


BROILERS 


June  7  May  31 

1926 

36% 

C.  S. 

Meal  .  .  . 

.  -25  -26 

29-32 

41% 

c.  s. 

Meal  .  .  . 

-22  22-24 

31-32 

43% 

c.  s. 

Meal  . . . 

34% 

0.  p. 

Linseed 

33-40  30-43 

35-43 

Meal  ... 

18-25  18-30 

25-30 

The 

above 

quotations 

-  -25 

23-27 

Buffalo 

market 

•  and  are 

.38.00 

.41.00 


4  May 
37.00 

32.50 

34.50 

33.50 

38.50 
36.00 

40.50 
39.00 
41.00 
39.00 
39.00 
46.00 

36.50 
40.25 
43.75 


June  5 
28  1926 
30.00 
25.00 
27.00 

24.50 

31.50 
29.00 
33.00 
28.00 

28.50 
30.00 

37.25 

47.25 
35.00 
37.00 

38.50 


48.50  45.00 


It  looks  as  though  the  butter  market 


A  JUNIOR 

Pasteuriser  Cooling  Unit 

An  Ideal  outfit  for  the  dairyman— a  com¬ 
plete  unit  for  pasteurizing  and  cooling 
that  is  just  as  efficient  as  larger  and  more 
expensive  units.  Keeps  bacteria  down  and 
milk  sweet  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Designed  for  the  dairyman — and  priced  for 
the  dairyman.  Write  for  information. 

THE  SHARPI  ES  SEPARATOR  CO., 
West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Dept.  L. 


STATE 
FLATS  June  7 

Fresh  Fancy  .... 23-23% 

Fresh  Av’ge  .  .  .  . - 

Held  Fancy  ....27-28 
Held  Av'ge  . 25-26(4 


June  8, 
May  31  1926 

22  -23  21 1/5- 

21'4-  - -  - 

27  -28  27  -28 

25  -26(4  26  - 


Peach— CARRIERS — Tomato 

Once  used — complete  with  6  4-qt. 
tills  and  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  and  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  and 
Second-  hand  Flats.  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 

Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded,  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
REFS.  GREENWICH  BANK:  COM.  AGENCIES 


Farmers  Supplied  with 

STEEL  WIRE  BALE  TIES 

For  Hay  and  Straw  Baling,  Etc. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

H.  P.  &  H.  F.  WILSON  CO. 

537  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


rs 


Etc.  —  Small  consignments  from 
>  producers  In  your  territory  bring 


very  attractive  prices  NOW.  Prompt  returns 
always.  Refer  to  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  Ship  ns 
,  your  next  case.  ZENITH  BUTTER  &  EGG  CO., 

HO  Duane  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Prices  on  New  York  State  flats  ad- 
v  a  need  on  June  7  following  some  brisk 
out  of  town  inquiry  for  fresh  New  York 
State  flats.  For  some  time  the  up-State 
market  has  been  above  par  with  New 
i  ork  and  supplies  here  have  not  been 
very  plentiful.  Consequently  when  the 
call  came  there  was  a  hurry  up  move¬ 
ment  to  supply  the  requirements  and 
prices  soon  started  upward.  Some  re¬ 
ceivers  are  asking  24c  F.O.B.  primary 
markets  for  the  best  full  grass  stock.  As 
yet  there  is  little  or  no  speculative  in¬ 
terest  although  this  element  is  expected 
to  put  m  its  appearance  in  the  near 
tuture. 

EGG  PRICES  MOVE  DOWNWARD 

nearby  . 

WHITF  i  _  June  8, 

Selected  Extras  MJJf  %  JK, 

SUE  E3£-::::-S:„  11  f 

SSK«  ,  r  1 

. *•»  s  as 

Fancy  . 27-30  27  -31  37-40 

The.  egg  market  suffered  rather  a 
slap  since  our  last  report.  On  Friday, 
June  3rd,  the  top  marks  slipped  a  full 
cent  and  naturally  all  the  lower  classi¬ 
fications  reacted  in  sympathy.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  greatest  trouble  is  on  the  dis¬ 
tributing  end.  Although  good  eggs  are 
selling  on  the  market  as  low  as  28c  re¬ 
aders  are  still  getting  50  and  55c  for 
ie  choicest  marks.  This  price  gouging 
on  the  part  ot  the  retailers  is  causing 
considerable  concern  in  some  quarters 
or  the  trade. 

If  the  retailers  would  only  cooperate 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  see 
such  a  stagnated  condition.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  receiving  a  vast  quantity  of 
e£gs,  more  than  the  market  really  de¬ 
mands.  But  when  we  cut  down  the 
price  which  prevails  at  the  present  time 
tnere  should  be  a  freer  movement.  The 
chain  stores  are  cooperating  very  nice¬ 
ly  and  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  help 
the  situation.  However,  we  still  need 
lat  vast,  army  of  distributors,  not  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  chain  that  represent  a 
very  important  outlet.  The  baking  trade 
is  helping  to  some  extent  because  the 
supply  of  canned  eggs  from  China  has 
stopped.  If  China  were  shipping,  thing's 
would  be  worse. 

Another  reason  why  the  market  has 
fallen  so  far  is  that  speculators  have 
about  withdrawn  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  and  we  have  had  tremendous  in- 


lhe  live  poultry  market  has  turned 
Considerably  weaker  than  was  expected 
following  the  two  Jewish  holidays ‘that 
came  on  the  6th  and  7th.  Supplies  have 
been  extremely  heavy,  really  more  than 
the  market  could  handle  and  no  attempt 
was  made  to  establish  values  until  the 
8th  Due  to  the  large  supply,  buyers 
took  hold  slowly.  It  was  clearly  evi- 
dent  that  even  before  trading  started 
t  iat  the  market  would  have  to  move  to 
a  lov  er  level  to  take  care  of  accumula¬ 
tions. 

As  we  go  to  press  it  looks  as  though 
Leghorn  broilers  would  sell  anywhere 
trom  18  to  25c  depending  on  size*  Small 
stock  particularly  was  unwanted  at  this 
lime.  Colored  broilers  also  have  suffer¬ 
ed  in  the  decline  and  it  appears  that  the 
choicest  Rocks  will  have  difficulty  in 
reaching  40c.  Several  operators  freely 
predicted  that  colored  broilers  would 
not  sell  over  35c.  However,  there  is 
always  the  opportunity  for  special  pre¬ 
miums. 

Fowls  have  also  been  over  plentiful. 
However,  the  reduction  compared  with 
prices  ot  last  week  has  not  been  as  se¬ 
vere  as  with  broilers.  Colored  stock 
generally  sold  at  25c  with  most  of  the 
Leghorns  selling  at  22c.  It  is  hoped 
hat  the  July  4  market  is  going  to  turn 
out  better  than  the  early  spring  holi¬ 
days.  Of  course  there  is  absolutely  no 
assurance  what  is  going  to  happen.  Nev¬ 
ertheless  for  those  who  contemplate 
shipping  June  29  and  30  will  be  the  best 
market  days  The  28th  will  be  a  little 

day631^  ^'  ^U,  y  *  may  a  good  market 

Poultrymen  are  urged  to  watch  their 
local  market  very  closely.  There  are 
many  sections  up-state  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  where  the  local 
market  is  even  above  par  with  New 
York.  We  have  m  mind  one  section 
where  broilers  brought  42  to  45c  when 
it  was  impossible  to  get  more  than  30c 
in  New  York  for  the  same  stock.  A 
ot  of  the  outlying  districts  draw  on 
the  Lew  \ork  market  therefore  poultry- 
men  are  urged  to  keep  an  eye  close  to 

trie)-0  3S  WC^  aS  ^ie  ^etr°P°b’tan  dis- 

OLD  POTATOES  WIND  UP 
STRONG 

The  old  potato  deal  wound  up  with  a 
rush  and  a  bang..  It  was  far  above  ex- 
pectations  early  in  the  season.  No  one 
ever  dreamed  that  old  potatoes  would 
bring  the  prices  that  existed  during  the 
first  week  in  June. 

The  situation  in  New  York  was  clue  to 
the  fact  that  Carolina  potatoes  are  dig- 
ging  much  lighter  than  was  anticipated  and 
with  Florida  potatoes  off  the  market  there 
was  insufficient  stock  to  supply  manjLxalls 
from  consuming  sections.  The  west  has 
cleaned  up  on  potatoes  and  consequently 
the  outlets  for  the  Carolina  crop  have 
been  very  free.  South  Carolina  is  about 
through  shipping  and  now  the  deal  is  mov¬ 
ing  into  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  It 
will  not  be  many  weeks  before  it  will  be 
into  New  Jersey. 

Indications  are  that  the  potato  deal  is 


trt  me  ivet'Kty  tetter  OJ  me  4V.  Im 

State  Dept,  of  Agr.  and  Markets. 

PEA  BEANS  HIGHER 

Pea  beans  have  shown  a  consistent  im¬ 
provement  since  our  last  report.  Very 
choicest  grades  quoted  at  $6.25  and  it  is 
said  some  stock  is.  held  at  $6.50  although 
no  business  js  being  done  at  that  figure 
which  is  said  to  be  a  little  too  high.  Mar¬ 
rows  are  still  selling  from  $6.25  to  $7, 
red  kidneys  $6.75  to  $7,  white  kidneys  $7.50 
to  $8.25.  White  kidneys  are  showing 
more  strength  and  it  is  said  they  are  quite 
scarce. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  has  been  comparatively  little 
change  in  the  live  stock  market  since  our 
last_  report.  Prime  veal  calves  are  still 
selling  at  $13.75  to  $14.  If  there  is  any 
difference  it  is  just  a  shade  better  than 
a  week  ago,  although  top  prices  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  those  of  last  week.  Medium 
grades  are  selling  about  50c  better  how¬ 
ever. 

Spring  lambs  are  selling  a  slight  bit 
better,  some  of  the  most  choice  bringing 
$18  but  by  far  the  majority  of  good  stock 
is  above  $17.50. 

Hogs  are  not  doing  so  well,  Yorkers 
weighing  from  100  to  150  selling  from 
$10.50  to  $11.  Heavier  marks  are  selling 
lower  than  that  the  heaviest  being  down 
to  $9.  The  market  has  been  steady  on 
steers,  choice  to  prime  veals  bringing 
frrtm  $11.50  to  $12.25,  good  choice  from 
$11  to  $11.45.  Other  marks  from  good 
down  to  common  selling  anywhere  from 
$10.90  to  $8.  Bulls  have  advanced  a  little 
bit.  Heavy  fat  state  Bolongas  $7-75  to 
$8.  Other  lighter  weights  anywhere  from 
$7.50  down  to  $5.50. 

Cows  are  steady  to  firm,  heavy  state 
selling  anywhere  from  $4  to  $6.50  depend¬ 
ing  on  size;  cutters  and  canners  from  $2.50 
up  to  $5.25  depending  on  weight  and  con¬ 
dition.  Yearlings  $3.50  to  $6. 


Trend  of  the  Farm  Markets 

Special  to  American*  Agriculturist  front 
the  Market  News  Service, 

U.  S.  D.  A. 

Butter  markets  have  steadied  further  and 
prices  the  past  week  show  very  little  change. 
Considerable  quantities  of  butter  have  been  stor¬ 
ed  and  buying  for  this  purpose  has  been  suffici¬ 
ent  to  prevent  any  sharp  declines,  despite  the 
fact  that  some  receivers  were  free  sellers.  Re¬ 
ceipts  have  been  liberal  and  accumulations  in 
dealers’  hands  are  rather  heavy.  Production 
shows  further  increase,  with  pastures  generally  in 
good  to  excellent  condition. 

As  the  midwestern  berry  season  waned,  the 
Maryiand-Delaware-New  Jersey  district  was  hold¬ 
ing  attention  and  shipments  were  starting  in 
northern  States.  Nearly  16,000  cars  have  already 
been  shipped,  compared  with  13,500  all  of  last 
season.  Maryland  and  Delaware  furnished  more 
than  half  of  last  week’s  1,500  cars.  Prices  ad¬ 
vanced  very  noticeably,  as  the  supply  of  shipped- 
in  berfies  decreased  by  one-fourth.  Growers  on 
the  Eastern  Shore  were  getting  $4-$S  per  32- 
quart  crate  of  best  stock.  The  total  indicated  crop 
this  season  in  commercial  areas  is  about  330,000,-' 
000  quarts,  or  55,000,000  more  than  last  year. 

Moderate*  offerings  of  most  \  feeds,  together 
with  further  strength  in  the  grain  markets,  have 
caused  continued  firmness  in  the  feed  market, 
although  certain  feeds  showed  fractional  declines. 
Buyers  in  some  sections  were  still  taking  small 
quantities  of  feed  for  immediate  use  but  the  de¬ 
mand  generally  has  slackened  because  of  good 
pasturage.  Dealers’  stocks  are  generally  very 
low  and  the  small  offerings  of  feed  at  the  mar¬ 
kets  were  readily  taken. 


Gentlemen, 
here  is 
a  smoke! 


I  WANT  you  to  meet  my  friend,  Prince 
Albert.  And  what  I  mean  by  "friend” 
is  friend!  Why,  there’s  friendliness  in 
the  way  the  tidy  red  tin  smiles  down 
upon  you  from  the  dealer’s  shelf.  P.  A.’s 
fragrance  is  just  as  friendly  when  you 
swing  back  the  lid. 

Fragrance  that  says  "Come  and  get 
it!”  in  language  you  can’t  mistake. 
Eagerly  you  fill  your  pipe  and  apply  the 
match  or  the  trick  lighter.  That  first 
wonderful  whiff  confirms  this  friend- 
stuff  I’ve  been  telling  you  about.  Here 
is  smoking  with  the  brakes  off. 


Cool  as  a  notice  to  "Please  remit.” 
Sweet  as  the  recollection  that  you  already 
have  a  receipt.  Mild  as  winter  in  the 
tropics.  Mild,  but  with  that  full,  rich 
tobacco  body  that  makes  every  pipe¬ 
load  a  smoke.  Nothing  else  ever  tasted 
just  like  that. 

If  you  have  never  met  Prince  Albert, 
you  have  never  known  pipe- joy  at  the 
very  top  notch.  No  matter  how  set  you 
appear  to  be,  I  urge  you  to  try  P.  A. 
I  can’t  talk  here  the  way  P.  A.  talks  in 
a  pipe.  That’s  the  real  test.  Get  going 
today  with  good  old  P.  A. 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in  tidy  red 
tins,  pound  and  half-pound  tin  humi¬ 
dors,  and  pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top.  And 
always  with  every  bit  of  bite  and  parch 
removed  by  the  Prince  Albert  process. 


©  1927,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


WHEN  the  question  of  painting  or  repainting 
your  house  comes  up,  don't  be  fooled  by  a  low 
price.  Remember  that  apple-sauce  is  not  restricted  to 
pretty  parlor  speeches.  There’s  a  lot  of  it  in  “cheap” 
paint. 

When  anyone  tells  you,  for  example,  that  a  cheap 
paint  is  “just  as  good  as  SWP”  or  any  other  high  grade 
paint — that’s  pure  apple-sauce — plainly  exaggerated 
— unbelievable — too  good  to  be  true. 

The  reason  “cheap”  paint  can  be  sold  at  a 
low  price  is  because  it  is  low  in  quality — made 
of  cheap  or  skimped  materials — which  smell 
and  look  like  paint  but  can’t  play  the  part 
on  the  house. 

If  you  want  proof  of  this,  insist  upon 
seeing  the  formula  of  the  “cheap”  paint, 
either  on  the  label  or  in  the  literature  of 
the  company. 

Then  compare  the  materials  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  “cheap"  paint  with  the  ingredients 


of  fine  old  SWP  House  Paint.  The  SWP  formula  is 
always  clearly  printed  on  every  can. 

IVhat  the  formula  test  shows 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  are  buying  Outside 
Gloss  White:  Note  the  big  percentage  of  White  Lead 
Carbonate  and  White  Lead  Stilphate  used  in  SWP  Out¬ 
side  Gloss  White  House  Paint.  White  lead  should 
be  the  basic  ingredient  of  all  white  paint  and  light 
tints.  It  is  to  these  paints  exactly  what  flour 
is  to  bread. 

See  how  much  less  of  this  basic  ingredient 
is  used  in  the  average  “cheap”  white  paint. 

Zinc  oxide ,  another  costly  pigment,  is  the 
next  essential  ingredient.  A  liberal  percent¬ 
age  of  zinc  oxide  combined  with  a  large 
amount  of  white  lead  makes  for  a  balanced 
formula — such  as  the  formula  of  SWP  Out¬ 
side  Gloss  White  House  Paint.  It  assures  a 
finish  of  superior  wearing  quality. 


THERE  IS220SQ. 
FEET  OF  PAINT 
LEFT  IN  THE  SWP 
GALLON  CAN  WHEN 
TH  E  “CH£AP"?PS  NT 
CAN  IS  EMPTY 


THE  FINEST  HOUSE  PAINT  THAT  MONEY  CAN  BUY 


More  than  90%  of  the  pigment 
content  of  SWP  Outside  Gloss  White 
is  made  up  of  these  two  important 
ingredients  —  white  lead  and  zinc 
oxide. 

In  the  majority  of  “cheap”  white 
paints  you  will  hnd  only  50%  or  less. 

It  is  the  liberal  quantity  of  this  ex¬ 
pensive  basic  material  in  every  can  of 
SWP  Outside  Gloss  White  that  gives 
this  fine  old  paint  its  remarkable  cov¬ 
ering  capacity. 

In  the  darker  colors  like  browns 
and  greens,  the  "balanced  formula"  of 
SWP  is  even  more  important. 

Naturally,  the  dark  colors  can  con¬ 
tain  little,  if  any,  opaque  white  pig¬ 
ment  such  as  white  lead  or  zinc  oxide. 

Sherwin-Williams  have  the  pick 
of  the  world’s  colors.  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams  Dry  Color  Works  produce  prac¬ 
tically  everything  except  the  natural 
earth  and  mineral  colors. 

That  is  why  SWP  colors  are  so  rich, 
so  permanent  and  so  true  to  character. 

Greater  durability  of  the  paint  film 
on  your  house  is  assured  by  SWP  due 
to  the  use  of  a  specially  treated,  pure 
linseed  oil — made  in  Sherwin-Wil¬ 
liams’  own  linseed  oil  plant. 

Price  per  gallon  doesn’t  tell 
the  cost  of  paint 

When  you  read  or  someone  tells  you 
that  a  “low  price”  paint  costs  you 
less  than  SWP— that’s  more  apple¬ 
sauce — unbelievable. 

The  place  to  figure  the  cost  of  paint 
is  on  the  wall — not  in  the  can — by  the 
job — not  by  the  gallon.  Do  that  and 
here  is  what  happens: 

Each  gallon  of  SWP,  because  of 
its  remarkable  hiding  and  covering 
ability,  will  properly 
beautify  and  protect  360 
square  feet  of  wall  (2.  coats). 

The  average  “cheap” 
paint,  made  of  inferior  or 
skimpy  materials,  will  cover 
only  2.30  square  feet  per  gal¬ 
lon  (2.  coats) — or  less. 

SWP  costs  more  per  gal¬ 
lon.  But  each  gallon  covers 
no  square  feet  more  (2. 
coats).  Therefore  fewer  gal¬ 
lons  are  needed. 

Get  an  estimate  on  SWP 


ffdit 

SWP  COVERS 
360  SQ.  FEET 
PER  GALLON 
(2  COATS) 

fife 

CHEAP  PAINT 
COVERS  ONLY 
250  SQ.FEET 
PER  GALLON 
(2  COATS) 


for  your  house.  Then  get 
estimates  on  several  “cheap’  ’ 
paints.  Compare  them. 

You  will  find  that  SWP 
House  Paint  costs  no  more 
for  the  amount  you  need 
than  the  cheap  brands.  And 
remember  this:  It  costs  just 
as  much  to  apply  the  “cheap” 
paint  as  to  apply  SWP. 

You  get  more  years  of  service 

You  may  hear  or  read  allur¬ 
ing  claims  that  a  “cheap” 
paint  is  as  durable  as  SWP. 

Plain  apple-sauce  —  every 
word  of  it. 

SWP  with  its  fine 
materials,  scientific 
grinding  and  mixing, 
dries  to  a  firm,  elastic, 
glossy  finish.  It  will 
not  chip,  peel,  chalk, 
or  flake  off.  It  weathers 
slowly. 

Years  after 
“cheap”  paint  has 
literally  dried  up 
and  bloivn  aivay , 
your  SWP  finish 
will  still  show 
a  serviceable  film. 

And  when  re¬ 
painting  is  need¬ 
ed,  you  will  save 
money  because  the 
finish  will  be  in 
proper  condition 
to  take  new  paint. 

That  is  why  SWP  often  costs 
less  than  half  as  much  per  year. 

Greater  beauty ,  too 

Finally  there  is  a  richness  and  beau¬ 
ty  about  SWP  colors  that  no  ‘  ‘cheap’  ’ 
paint  can  even  approach. 
They  give  your  house  a 
rich,  colorful  beauty  that  is 
always  a  pleasure.  They  are 
weather  fast^-and  they  are 
non-fading. 

Long  after  the  colors  of 
“cheap”  paint  have  faded 
like  an  old  shirt,  the  house 
finished  with  SWP  shows 
practically  no  dimming  of 
its  original  beauty. 

Even  after  several  years  it 
can  be  washed  with  soap 


Sherwin-Williams 


Prepared  house 
paint — at  its  best 


and  water  and  the  col¬ 
ors  will  come  upunusually 
fresh  and  bright. 

Call  at 

’Paint  Headquarters’ 
and  save  money 

SWP  House  Paint  is  sold 
the  world  over  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  dependable  SWP 
dealers.  Each  one  is  “Paint  Head¬ 
quarters”  in  his  locality.  There  is 
one  near  you. 

Before  you  let  “cheap”  paint  blind 
you  to  real  economy,  get  his  advice 
on  your  paint  problem. 

He  will  estimate  your  requirements 
in  SWP.  Compare  it  with  the  cost  of 
“cheap”  paint.  Then  remember  the 
greater  durability  of  fine  old  SWP — 
the  beautiful  colors  that  do  not  fade. 
Then  decide. 

If  you  want  literature,  color  cards, 
a  copy  of  the  famous  SWP  Household 
Painting  Guide,  help  on  a  decorative 
scheme,  write  us. 


The  Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Largest  Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  in  the  World 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


COSTS  LESS  PER  SQ.FOOT.%  .  LESS  PER  YEAR  .  .  .  LESS  PER  JOB 
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Clever  aprons  for 
those  who  would 
lool(  attractive 
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Pillow  slips  are 
lovely  embroidered 
in  white  or  pastel 
shades 


Charming  dress  in  sheer 
voile  for  the  very  young 
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Edges  of  runner 
come  hemstitched 
ready  for  hand' 
crochet  edge 
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The  very  latest  in  a 
luncheon  set  with 
basket  pockets  to  hold 
the  napkins 


A  vanity  set  for 
girl's  own  room 


NOTHING  could  be  more  interesting  for 
summer  porch  work  than  these  useful 
articles  which  come  stamped,  ready  for 
your  dainty  touches  of  hand-embroidery.  The 
work  goes  rapidly  because  the  designs  are  simple 
and  stitches  easy. 

Kitchen  curtains  No.  1642  come  made  up  of 
white  striped  dimity,  edged  with  green  bindings. 
Each  curtain  measures  one-half  yard  wide  by  one 
yard  long,  with  one  and  one-half  inch  heading  and 
one-half  inch  casing.  Curtains  are  embroidered 
in  yellow,  orange,  green  and  black. 

For  wear  in  the  busy  hours  of  the  afternoon. 
Apron  No.  1581,  is  charming  in  rose,  blue  or  gold 
colored  checked  batiste.  The  design  is  dainty 
and  effective  worked  in  rose,  blue,  yellow,  lavender, 
green  and  black. 

Apron  No.  1081  gives  a  well-dressed  look.  It 
comes  stamped  on  unbleached  muslin  with  pockets 
stamped  on  fast-colored  blue  chambray.  Em¬ 


broidery  is  in  red,  white,  blue  and  black.  The 
edges  may  be  trimmed  with  blue  edging  or  blue 
binding. 

Mother’s  problem  is  solved  for  Miss  One-year- 
old  by  this  dainty  little  Dress,  No.  1258,  which 
comes  made  up  in  peach,  yellow  or  blue  voile  with 
collar  and  cuffs  edged  with  narrow  Val  lace. 
Clever  flower  design  on  front  of  skirt  can  be  em¬ 
broidered  in  less  than  an  hour.  The  dress  comes 
in  one  size  only. 

Luncheon  set  No.  1421  includes  cloth  one  yard 
square  and  four  12-inch  napkins.  Design  is 
stamped  on  linene.  Clever  little  baskets  of  blue 
gingham  at  sides  are  really  pockets  to  tuck  the 
napkins  in.  The  set  is  worked  in  shades  of  rose, 
yellow,  green  and  black. 

Runner  No.  1065  is  stamped  on  white  linen 


with  edges  hemstitched.  Flowers  are  embroidered 
in  shades  of  rose,  blue,  yellow,  lavender;  leaves 
and  stems  in  green. 

Pillow  slips  No.  1775  are  stamped  on  42-inch 
wide  tubing.  Ends  are  hemstitched  ready  for 
hand-crochet  edge. 

Buffet  set  No.  1011  is  interesting  in  shape  and 
design.  It  measures  45  inches,  including  doilies. 
Edges  come  hemstitched. 

Little  sister  will  enjoy  making  this  inexpensive 
Vanity  set  No.  1092  for  her  very  own  room.  It 
comes  stamped  on  white  embroidery  cloth. 

Details  for  making  embroidery  stitches  used  on 
these  articles  are  illustrated  above:  a.  lazy  daisy; 
b.  blanket;  c.  twisted  running;  d.  chain;  e.  French 
knot. 

See  another  page  for  price  list  of  articles. 
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The  Farm  News 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  Meets  In  New  York 


'irpHE  59th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  held  in 
New  York  on  June  1st  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  healthy  growth  of  the  Jersey 
breed  continues  without  interruption.  Mr. 
Lewis  W.  Morley  in  his  first  report  as 
Secretary  of  the  Club  announced  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  fiscal  year  the  number  of 
registrations  of  purebred  Jersey  cattle 
reached  a  total  of  55,904,  a  new  high 
record  for  all  time.  Since  1904  registra¬ 
tions  have  shown  an  average  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  9.7  per  cent,  while  the  number 
of  transfers  has  increased  at  an  average 
rate  of  9.3  per  cent. 

Testing  for  production  has  increased 
during  the  past  year,  and  extension  work 
has  made  good  progress.  One  of  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  work  has  been  the  assistance 
given  in  the  development  of  community 
programs  for  the  advancement  of  better 
dairying.  Better  sires,  bull  circles  or  as¬ 
sociations,  calf  clubs  and  testing  work 
have  been  stressed  in  the  Club's  educa¬ 
tional  work. 

President  Barnes  at  this  meeting  out¬ 
lined  his  plan  to  bring  about  more  uni¬ 
form  judging  in  the  show  ring.  He  and 
Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee  of  Ames,  Iowa,  and 
Mr.  C.  J.  Tucker  of  Longview  Farm, 
Lee’s  Summit,  Missouri,  have  been  work¬ 
ing  on  this  matter  for  many  months,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  judges  at  the  larger 
shows  will  cooperat  in  the  effort  to 
secure  greater  uniformity,  with  more 
emphasis  laid  on  capacity  and  milking 
qualities  as  shown  by  veining,  form  and 
size.  The  minimum  and  maximum  weights 
for  mature  cows  and  bulls  have  been  in¬ 
creased  xoo  pounds  on  the  score  card,  but 
i.  is  felt  that  this  step  to  improve  capacity, 
milkiness  and  size  will  not  conflict  with 
the  smoothness,  beauty  and  quality  of  the 
Jersey  breed. 

A  resolution  tendering  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  Jersey  breeders  to  those  who 
suffered  from  the  flood  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  passed  at  this  meeting.  As  a 
direct  aid  in  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of 
the  devastated  area  an  appeal  will  be  made 
to  Jersey  breeders  throughout  the  country 
to  contribute  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  to 
be  shipped  to  the  tick- free  areas  for  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Rehabilitation  Committee. 

Col.  A.  Victor  Barnes  of  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president.  A.  L.  Churchill  of  Vinita, 
Oklahoma,  was  elected  vice-president  by 
the  board.  The  new  directors  are:  J.  S. 
Campbell,  Butler,  Pennsylvania ;  Sam  F. 
Crabbe,  Fargo,  North  Dakota;  John  S. 
Ellsworth,  Simsbury,  Connecticut;  J.  W. 
Coppini,  Ferndale,  California,  and  J. 
Riley  Green,  Wolfe  City,  Texas. 


Fertilizer  Men  Meet 

T’he  third  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Fertilizer  Association  was 
neld  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Va., 
on  June  6,  7,  8,  and  9.  One  of  the 
principal  speakers  was  Sir  John  Russell, 
internationally  known  Director  of  the 
Rothamstead  Experimental  Station  in 
England. 


News  Notes  from  Northern 
New  York 

E  have  been  having  some  nice 
weather  this  week,  that  has  given 
n  opportunity  to  finish  up  some  of  the 
owing  that  was  so  suddenly  interrupted 
ome  three  weeks  ago  or  more.  The 
ower  pieces  are  still  very  wet  and  will 
iave  to  take  a  crop  of  buckwheat,  or  go 
over  without  any  crop  at  all.  Oats  that 
"ere  sowed  on  low  pieces  are  now  show¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  continued  wet  and 
cold,  and  their  yellow  color  does  not  look 
very  promising. 

The  acreage  of  corn  that  has  been 
planted  is  far  short  of  last  year  or  nor¬ 
mal,  and  those  who  were  on  the  border- 
kind  of  whether  or  not  to  plant  any  this 
y  ear  have  about  decided  to  let  the  corn 
rop  alone.  If  the  storm  and  heavy  winds 
that  cover  Northern  New  York  today 


clear  the  air  again,  a  lot  of  corn  will  be 
put  in  next  week.  It  has  been  so  cold — 
frost  each  night  for  the  last  three — that 
corn  has  been  as  well  out  as  in.  The 
canning  factories  are  not  going  to  run 
any  corn  this  year  so  that  makes  some 
difference  in  the  southern  half  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  county. 

*  *  * 

JDOTATOES  still  are  bringing  all  kinds 
of  prices,  and  very  few  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers  to  dispose  of.  Those 
who  became  panicky  the  first  of  May  and 
unloaded  at  a  dollar  or  a  quarter  more, 
have  been  feeling  rather  peeved  at  them¬ 
selves,  although  ordinarily  it  is  a  good 
thing  up  here  to  get  rid  of  old  stock  be¬ 
fore  too  many  of  the  southern  early  po¬ 
tatoes  arrive.  Potatoes  that  were  planted 
early  have  been  slow  coming  up,  so  it  is 
impossible  to  tell  much  yet  about  the  stand. 

There  are  good  crowds  at  the  dairy 
farmers’  meetings  held  at  Pulaski  and  at 
Watertown  this  week,  although  if  it  had 
rained  as  in  the  preceding  week  there 
would  have  been  many  more  present.  The 
recommendations  were  as  stated  last'  week 
— those  that  would  hold  the  spring  fresh¬ 
ening  cow  up  in  production  through  the 
fall  months,  with  the  idea  of  maintaining 
a  more  steady  flow  of  milk  until  the  fall 
freshening  dairies  get  fully  underway. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  were  simply 
those  that  fall  under  the  head  of  pure 
good  business  anyway. 

*  *  * 

T  present  farmers  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dexter  and  Limerick  are 
wondering  just  how  they  are  going  to 
stand  with  the  Levy  Dairy  Co.,  that  seem 
to  be  more  or  less  involved  in  financial 
difficulties  with  the  Dexter  National  Bank 
and  other  financial  institutions.  Cheese 
that  has  been  held  in  storage  and  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  asset  has  been  discovered  to 
be  mostly  in  a  more  or  less  spoiled  con¬ 
dition  as  reported  by  investigators. 

There  also  seems,  to  be  some  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  reported  plan  worked 
out  by  the  state  committee  '  on  United 
Dairymen.  The  facts  are  difficult  to 
learn  much  about,  rumors  are  flying  about, 
and  farmers  in  general  are  hoping  that 
this  movement  will  not  fall  down  as  so 
many  preceding  endeavors  have.  The 
thought  that  there  should  be  and  can  be 
some  sort  of  a  unifying  influence  whereby 
the  four  or  more  different  farmer  groups 
can  work  out  a  plan  for  united  action, 
is  still  strong  in  the  minds  of  many. 

The  article  by  Editor  “Ed’’  Eastman 
on  the  future  of  the  country  fair  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  many  in  Northern  New  York, 
as  it  is  becoming  more  of  a  problem  of 
the  Agricultural  Boards  each  year  as  to 
just  how  to  conduct  the  fairs  so  as  to 
make  them  of  more  interest  to  the  public, 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  their  running 
expenses. — W.  I.  Roe. 


Long  Island  Potato  Tour  June 
22,  23,  and  24 

IT  has  been  officially  announced  that 
the  annual  Long  Island  potato  tour 
will  be  held  June  22,  23  and  24th.  The 
program  this  year  will  be  quite  similar 
to  that  of  last  year  in  that  the  trip  starts 
from  the  Court  House  at  Mineola  at  10 
A.  M.  Daylight  Saving  time.  The  first 
day  will  be  spent  entirely  in  Nassau 
County. 

The  night  of  the  22nd  the  party  will 
stay  at  the  New  York  State  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Farmingdale,  from  which 
point  the  trip  will  be  resumed  through 
Suffolk  on  the  23rd  and  24th. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  plans 
had  not  been  entirely  completed.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  definitely  known  that  there 
are  two  very  interesting  experiments  to 
be  noted  in  Nassau  on  seed  source  and 
the  comparison  of  certified  versus  un¬ 
certified  seeds  from  various  sections. 

Suffolk  County  is  also  planning  some 
very  interesting  demonstrations.  On 
the  23rd  the  parly  will  visit  the  Long 


Island  Experiment  Station  at  Baiting 
Hollow  where  there  are  always  some 
extremely  interesting  things  to  see  as 
well  as  to  hear. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  reservations 
Odell  at  Mineola,  or  E.  S.  Foster  at 
should  communicate  with  either  H.  C. 
Riverhead,  Long  Island. 


North  Country  Dairymen  Dis¬ 
approve  Conference  Board 

HREE  members  of  the  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Program  Committee  on  Uni¬ 
fied  Organization,  which  has  approved 
the  conference  board  type  of  organization 
for  the  dairy  industry,  have  bolted  the 
committee  and  refuse  to  attend  the  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  Utica,  June  27.  A  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  North  Counties  Committee  was 
held  in  Watertown,  June  3,  at  which  time 
resolutions  were  adopted,  criticizing  the 
conference  board  plan.  The  resolution 
was  presented  by  I.  B.  Mitchell  of  La- 
Fargeville,  a  representative  of  the  Shef¬ 
field  organization. 

E.  B.  Johnson  of  Chaumont,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  program  committee,  announced 
that  he  had  asked  Peter  G.  TenEyck  of 
Albany,  chairman,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  prior  to  June  27,  so  that  the 
report  of  the  committee  may  be  recon¬ 
sidered. 

The  •farmers  of  the  North  Country  are 
solidly  opposed  to  the  conference  board 
plan,  which  would  be  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  various  organizations. 
They  want  one  organization  to  embrace 
all  the  organized  dairymen.  They  were 
opposed  to  the  conference  board  plant  at 
a  former  Utica  meeting,  although,  in  the 
interests  of  harmony,  they  voted  for  it. 
After  the  conference  board  plan  became 
public,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  protest 
from  the  North  Country  dairymen. 

At  an  executive  meeting  of  the  dairy¬ 
men,  Mayor  John  B.  Harris  of  Water- 
town,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Jeffer¬ 
son  county  dairymen  at  the  Utica  meeting, 
June  27. — L.  N.  Fuller. 


Six  Pennsylvania  Potato  Club 
Boys  Grow  Two  Acres  Each 

IX  Fayette  county  potato  club  boys  are 
growing  two  acres  of  potatoes  each 
t.ds  3rear.  Hitherto  each  boy  has  had  no 
more  than  an  acre. 

Last  jTear  the  average  yield  obtained 
by  the  six  boys  was  260  bushels  per  acre. 
They  sold  their  potatoes  in  Connellsville. 
At  the  Dawson  fair  they  exhibited  their 
sprayer  and  vines  bearing  potatoes  to  show 
the  good  results  obtained  by  spraying. 

Good  work  on  their  part  has  inspired 
the  organization  of  another  potato  club  in 
the  county.  This  is  in  Springfield  town¬ 
ship. 


County  Notes 

Susquehanna  County,  Pa.— Cold  and 
rainy  weather  seems  to  be  regular.  All 
crops  are  late  and  as  help  is  scarce, 
everybody  is  busy  when  the  sun  conies 
for  a  minute. 

The  Dairymens  League  meeting  held 
at  Thompson,  May  30,  was  well  attend¬ 
ed,  about  three  hundred  being  present. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Willis,  President  and  oth¬ 
er  prominent  members  addressed  the 
meeting  and  a  fine  time  was  reported 
by  all.— H.  E.  S. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y.-We  are  hav¬ 
ing  lots  of  rain.  Grass  and  wheat  are 
looking  well,  pastures  are  fine.  Some 
are  still  sowing  barley  and  oats.  Eggs, 
22.  Potatoes  scarce,  $2.50. — W.  D.  B. 

Crawford  County,  Pa.— Wet  and  cold, 
some  oats  to  sow  yet.  Corn  ground 
not  all  plowed,  some  corn  planted,  quite 
an  average  of  potatoes  planted.  Grass 
and  pastures  good,  not  a  good  stand  of 
wheat,  what  there  is,  is  growing  fast. 
Very  few  apple  blossoms.  Eggs  18-20 
cents,  butter  50  cents,  veal  calves  10 
cents  lb.  line,  potatoes  scarce,  $2  a  bush¬ 
el.  The  wettest  for  years  at  this  time. 
—J.  F.  S. 
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MACKINAC 

ISLAND 


8 


NIAGARA  FALLS 


CHICAGO  DETROIT  , 
CLEVELAND  BUFFALO 


eRUISE  on  the  swiftest  and  most 
luxurious  steamers  on  the  Great 
Lakes;  see  Mackinac  Island. 
“The  Summer  Wonderland”  with  its 
historic  points  of  interest,  and  mar¬ 
velous  climate;  Fish  at  “The  Snows’* 
near  Mackinac.  Riding,  swimming, 
tennis  and  every  outdoor  recreation. 
All  these  are  included  in  a  D  &  G 
lake  tour.  Stop  over  as  long  as  you 
like  at  any  port. 

Qood  Times  c Aboard  1. 

Radio  and  movies  on  Buffalo  and 
Mackinac  divisions;  also  dancing, 
■with  hostess  in  charge,  bridge,  teas, 
golf  and  deck  games  on  the  Mackinac 
Division  boats.  Tickets  on  this  di¬ 
vision  limited  to  sleeping  accommo¬ 
dations. 

Overnight  Service 

between  Cleveland  and  Detroit; 
between  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls 
and  Detroit;  and  between  Detroit  or 
Chicago  and  Mackinac  Island.  Also 
daylight  trips  between  Cleveland  and 
Detroit  during  July  and  August. 

HOUND  TRIP  FARES 

(Including  Berth  end  Meals) 

Between 

Chicago  and  Detroit. _  *60 

Mackinac  Island  and  1 0 ^ 
Chicago  or  Detroit . *oO 

Buffalo  and  Chicago _  *79 

One  Way  Round  Trip 

Cleveland  and  Detroit  *3.50  *  6.00 

Berth  and  meals  extra 

Buffalo  and  Detroit....  *6.00  *11.00 
Berth  and  meals  extra 

No  Surcharge 

Make  Reservation*  Now! 

For  reservations  or  further  informa¬ 
tion,  address  E.  H.  McCracken,  Gen, 
Pass.  Agt.  Dept.  30,  at  Detroit,  Mich, 

DETROIT  &  CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION  COMPANY 
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AT H E ME© IS  Cheaper  chicks  can  be  bought 

/ Qualhii^SL  But  duality  over  price  must  be  bigger 

1—  jLMto*?JsA  Atheneon’s  are  always  sooght.  -  . 

/CHICKS «L  distinctive  quality  and  vitality  XgS&rct®  & 

j+~  Atheneon  Quality  Always  Pleasing — Atheneon  Ser- 

vice  Never  Falling 

SUMMER  PRICES  50  TOO  500  1000 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  , . ,...$5.50  $10.00  $45.00  $85.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  R.  C.  &  S.  C.  Reds  .  6.50  12.00  55.00  105.00 

White  &  Silver  Wyandots.  81  &  White  Minorcas  . .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

Buff  Rocks,  Buff  8rps.,  Buff  Minorcas.  Campines  . : .  7.00  13.00  60.00  115.00 

PURE  TANCREDS,  $16  hundred.  HOLLYWO0DS.  $14  hundred.  ENGLISH,  $12  hundred 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  COME  BACK  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR.  THERE  IS  A  REASON.  ORDER  DIRECT  FROM  THIS  AD 
®r  write  for  our  FREE  CATALOG  in  colors.  Ref.— Athens  National  Bank.  Members  I.B.C.A.  and  Ohio  B.C.A. 
ATHENS  CHICK  HATCHERY  BOX  90  ATHENS,  OHIO 


OH  I 
RIVER- 
CHICKS 


BIG  VALUE  AT  ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICES 
EFFECTIVE  MAY  9TH.  Oc  not  confuse  OHIO  RIVER  QUALITY  with  cheaper  chicks,  nigh 
grade  chicks  caimnv  b-  nroduced  for  less.  STRICTLY  GUARANTEED  as  represented  and  from 
Parent  Flocks  high  in  Standard  Qualities  and  Egg  Production. 

25  50 

Whitt,  Buff,  Brown  Leghorns  Anconas  . ....$3.00  $5.50 

Barred  and  White  Rocks,  Reds  . . .  3.50  6.50 

White  and  Silver  Wyandot tes  . . .  3.75  7.00 

Ori'  direct  from  this  ad.  Fine  Illustrate-  Catalog  Free. 

I.  B.  C.  A.  and  Ohio  Baby  Chick  Association. 

THE  OHIO  RIVER  CHICKERIES 


100 

$10.00 

12.00 

13.00 


500  1000 

$45.00  $85.00 

55.00  105.00 

60.00  115.00 

Member  of  the 


Reference:  Peoples  Banking  &  Trust  Co. 

MARIETTA.  OHIO 


BOX  60 


NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong  healthy 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 

Varieties  Prices  on 

White  and  Brown  Leghorns  . $6.00 

Anconas  . . . . . 

R.  I.  Beds,  Barred  &  White  Rox,  White  Wyandottes  . . . .  7.50 

Black  Minorcas  . 8.50 

Broiler  Stock  (Assorted)  .  6.50 

White  Pekin  Ducklings  . 18.00 

Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices.  Order  today,  i  0 0 %  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established  1837  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  wc’H  treat  you  rtigtit. 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$6.00 

$11.00 

$47.50 

•  $90.00 

13.50 

65.00 

127.00 

7.50 

13.00 

60.00 

125.00 

8.50 

15.50 

70.00 

150.00 

6.50 

11.00 

52.50 

90.00 

18.00 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM. 


BOX  202. 


RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y. 


(W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  Mated  Stock  and  Extra  High  Bred 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer.  Fine  healthy  purebred  -utility 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Rock  Bottom  Mid  Summer  Prices  „c,“£ 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.)  25  50  100  500  1000 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas,  . $2.75  $4.56  $8  $38  $72 

Brd  .  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  It.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 

Blk,  Minorcas  . 3.00  5.50  10  48  95 

White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  3.50  6.25  12  57  110 

Jersey  Black  Giants  .  6.00  11.00  20  95 

Assorted,  Odds  and  Ends,  Mixed  chicks  .  2.50  3.75  7  33  62 

Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  chicks  for  broilers  ....  3.00  4.75  9  43  80 

Send  us  your  order  now,  for  waiting  may  mean  a  disappointment. 
WOLF  HATCHING  &  BREEDING  CO.  BOX  1 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


5312211111111 


P  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PRODUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

n. _ , _ _ —  _ _  A]  from  our  high  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 

[SjOSPs''  pleased  customers  and  rendering  F  ul  1  Satisfaction.  WE 

GAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 

We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . .$4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  . .  5.50 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minorcas . . . .  6.25 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  lmpt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pe-33)  . . . . 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  . . . . .  4.75 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each..  We  can  ship  your 
chicks  C.  0.  D,  Y'ou  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage.  Get  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  BoxR,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$38.00 

$72.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

13.00 

60.00 

110.00 

.  4.75 

9.00 

43.00 

60.00 

BEST  QUALITY  FROM  SELECT.  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED, 
40,000  Weekly,  Postpaid,  100  per  cent  Live  Delivery 
White,  Brown  &  Bun  Leghorns  •  •  •  • 

White,  Barred  &  Buff  Rocks  •  .  •  • 

White  Wyandots,  Reds,  Black  Minorcaa  •  •  . 

Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Minorcaa  .  •  •  •  ’ 

Light  Brahmas.  Black  G*ants  .  •  •  » 

Anconas  &  HEAVY  MIXED  .... 

Mixed,  Odds  &  Ends,  All  Breeds  .... 

Order  from  this  Ad.  Catalog  Free.  GOLDEN  RULE  HATCHERY* 


FREE  RANGE  STOCK 


50 

IOO 

400 

600 

$5.00 

$  9.00 

$35.00 

$52.00 

6.50 

12.00 

44.00 

66.00 

6.50 

12.00 

44.00 

66.00 

7.00 

13.00 

48.00 

72.00 

10.00 

18.00 

72.00 

5.50 

10.00 

40.00 

60.00 

c  4.50 

8.00 

32.00 

48.00 

1000 
$  85.00 
105.00 
105.00 
115.00 


Box  6  8 


95.00 
75.00 
BUCYRUS,  OHIO 


ba  bm  mmas  cMgyr 


SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
get  chicks;  From  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected, 
and  cuUed  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  . $2.50 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .  2.50 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ........  3.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . . 3.00 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  .  3.50 

White  Wyandottes  .  3.50 

Mixed  all  varieties  .  2.50 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
NITTANY  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


25 

5ft 

100 

$2.50 

$4.50 

$8.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

BABY  CHICKS 


From  Heavy  Laying  Free  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  ....$8.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  . . 10.00 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  7.00 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyckoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  Safe  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


HIGH  GRADE  CHICKS 


White  &  Brown  Leghorns  . 10c 

Barred  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 12c 

White  Wyandottes  ..13c.  Assorted  ..8c 
100%  Live  Delivery  Prepaid. 

Order  direct  or  send  for  circular. 

Box  12  CHAS.  TAYLOR,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


200,000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  iuly  Deliveries — The  best  Popular  Breeds,  on 
free  range.  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns 

Young  and  Barron  strains  .  .$10.00  $47.50  $90.00 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks 

Thompson  .  11.00  52.50  100.00 

Owen's  Reds  .  12.00  60.00 

Broilers  Heavy  Breed  .  9.00  42.50  80.00 

Broilers  light  Breed  .  8.00  37.50  70.00 

Order  direct,  prepaid,  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free. 

THE  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  R.  1,  Box  50,  Richfield,  Pa. 


SINGLE  COMB 


White  Leghorns  Exclusively 


Ojinn  breeders  on  free  farm  range.  Pure  Barron 
JUUU  Engjist)  strain,  with  trapnest  records  up  to 


314  eggs  in  a  year.  The  large  Vigorous  Leghorns  that 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Now  booking  orders  for  hatching 
eggs  and  baby  chicks  Feb.,  Mar.,  Apr.  &  May  delivery. 
Special  feeding  directions  with  all  orders.  Circular  free. 
Cecil  Sherow  and  Olive  Briggs  Sherow  successors  to 
EDGAR  BRIGGS,  SUNNY  BROOK  FARM 
Box  41  Pleasant  Valley,  N.  1. 


More  About  Winter  Chicks 

Cod  Liver  Oil  As  A  Substitute  for  Sunlight 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

*  V"1*  S.  c-  White  Leghorns . $8.00  per  100 

%  v>* 


S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 10.00  per  100 

S.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  _ 10.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd.  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  7.00  per  100 
Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Guar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY,  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


'  I  ’HE  experience  of  E.  W.  in  raising 
winter  chicks  has  brought  forth  a 
number  of  letters  and  questions.  Several 
people  have  written  in  asking  for  more 
details  about  the  feeding  methods  fol¬ 
lowed  with  these  chicks.  We  wrote  to 
Mr.  Walker  who  replied  as  follows : 

“In  reply  to  several  who  have  inquired 
about  the  feeding  management  of  the 
winter  grown  cliicks  about  which  I  wrote 
sometime  ago,  I  would  say  that  feeding 
and  management  was  practically  the  same 
as  those  I  used  for  those  hatched  later  in 
season. 

“I  fed  a  good  growing  mash  to  which  I 
added  a  pint  of  cod  liver  oil  for  every  one 
hundred-weight.  Plenty  of  grit  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  them.  Scratch  feed  was  fed 
as  usual.  I  provided  them  with  plenty  of 
room  and  I  gave  them  plenty  of  fine  sliced 
cabbage  after  the  first  week. 

“The  management  was  precisely  the 
same  as  I  used  for  April  hatched  chicks 
except  that  they  were  not  able  to  get 
outdoors  at  all. 

“The  eighty  pullets  are  still  four  days 
short  of  six  months  old  and  have  laid 
over  6o  dozen  of  eggs. 

*  4=  * 


cure  for  the  trouble  except  to  catch  or 
kill  the  hawk.  One  way  of  catching  hawks 
which  has  been  successfully  followed  is 
to  put  a  small  trap  on  tile  top  of  a  nearby 
post.  The  hawks  frequently  will  alight 
on  some  point  of  observation  before 
making  the  final  dash  for  the  victim. 

The  Poultry  Department  of  the  New 
York  State  College  reports  that  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  cover  the 
chicken  yard  with  two-inch  mesh  wire  for 
protection  from  hawks  and  crows.  How¬ 
ever,  many  poultry  farmers  use  streamers 
,tied  a  few  feet  apart  on  twine  strung 
across  the  field,  which  is  also  successful 
in  keeping  away  hawks  and  crows. 

There  is  little  danger  of  loss  from  owls 
where  the  chicks  are  enclosed  for  the 
night  but  where  they  are  let  loose  among 
trees  and  open  spaces  there  is  consider¬ 
able  chance  that  there  will  be  loss  from 
this  cause. 

Where  rats  or  weasels  bother  the  chicks 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  any  tall  grass 
or  weeds  near  the  house  and  in  case  the 
floor  is  not  of  concrete  to  see  that  all 
possible  places  of  entrance  are  stopped  up. 


Another  Experience  With 
Winter  Chicks 

T  HAVE  just  read  about  raising  chicks 
in  winter  by  E.  W.  and  I  can  go  him 
one  better.  I  bought  300  R.  I.  Reds  on 
January  10.  I  sold  the  broilers  at  the 
Easter  holidays  when  they  weighed  about 
3  pounds  apiece.  The  pullets  laid  the  first 
egg  on  May  7,  and  laid  every  day  for 
eleven  days  and  have  been  laying  steadily 
up  to  date.  Is  this  not  unusual  for 
pullets? — R.  J.  S. 


Rations  for  Young  Ducks 

TVYHERE  ducklings  are  fed  properly 
8,8  they  weight  from  six  to  seven 
pounds  by  the  time  they  are  twelve  weeks 
old.  The  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca,  New  York  recommends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ration.  They  should  be  fed  four 
times  a  day  for  the  first  two  weeks  and 
three  times  a  day  thereafter: 

A  ration  good  for  the  first  three  days 
consists  of  30  pounds  of  shredded  wheat 
waste  or  ground  wheat,  20  pounds  of  wheat 
bran,  10  pounds  of  corn  meal,  9  pounds 
of  meat  scraps,  9  pounds  of  sand,'  and  9 
pounds  of  condense^  buttermilk. 

From  the  third  day  to  the  end  of  the 
second  week  a  ration  consisting  of  20 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  10  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  four  and  one-half  pounds  of  meat 
scrap,  three  pounds  of  sand,  three  pounds 
of  buttermilk,  and  pounds  of  alfalfa 
meal  is  recommended. 

After  the  second  week  a  ration  of  50 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  20  pounds  of  alfalfa  meal,  20  pounds 
of  meat  scraps,  25  pounds  of  low-grade 
flour,  and  21 pounds  of  sand  gives  good 
results. 

For  the  first  two  weeks,  the  ration 
should  be  mixed  with  buttermilk,  but  after 
that  water  may  be  used.  The  mixture 
should  always  be  fed  moist  and  enough 
flour  should  be  added  to  make  it  stick 
together.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to 
moisten  it  so  that  when  a  handful  is 
squeezed  together  it  will  break  into  small 
lumps  when  dropped  on  the  ground. 


Chicks  Show  Effect  of  Cloudy 
Weather 

TT  has  been  a  common  experience  to  find 
*  chick  losses  increase  during  a  week  of 
stormy  weather.  I  remember  one  flock 
of  about  1000  chicks  that  passed  through 
a  week  of  such  weather  without  serious 
loss  and  yet  when  the  sun  came  out  the 
owner  remarked,  “The  change  in  weather 
came  just  about  in  time  to  save  me  a 
heavy  loss”. 

At  that  time  the  reason  for  this  was 
not  clearly  understood.  Some  thought  it 
was  lack  of  warmth,  some  that  the  chicks 
did  not  get  enough  exercise,  while  per¬ 
haps  the  greater  number  did  not  attempt 
to  give  any  reason.  Now  we  know  that 
it  is  the  lack  of  sunshine  that  is  responsible 
and  many  breeders  can  see  the  effect  on 
the  flock  of  a  few  cloudy  days.  The 
chicks  begin  to  look  unthrifty  and  the 
wing  feathers  begin  to  look  too  long  for 
the  rest  of  the  body. 

Fortunately  poultrymen  are  no  longer 
entirely  dependent  on  sunshine  but  have 
found  that  chicks  will  thrive  when  kept 
inside  all  the  time,  if  they  get  cod  liver 
oil  in  the  ration.  This  also  explains  the 
idea  that  “chicks  must  get  on  the  ground 
within  a  few  days  after  they  are  hatched”. 
This  is  not  necessary  if  cod  liver  oil  is  ^ 
supplied. 

Sunlight  is  cheaper,  but  it  is  important 
that  chicks  have  no  setbacks  and  many 
poultrymen  are  giving  the  chicks  the  oil 
as  an  insurance  that  they  will  be  thrifty. 


Chicks  Have  Eye  Trouble 

Some  of  our  chicks  are  having  eye  trou¬ 
ble.  They  seem  to  get  sticky  and  sore. 
What  can  we  do  to  cure  therm — K.  h 
New  York. 

WE  understand  that  this  trouble  is  due 
either  to  musty  litter  or  to  a  lack 
of  enough  vitamins  in  the  ration.  V  e 
suggest  that  you  inspect  the  litter  and  pro¬ 
vide  the  chicks  with  plenty  of  green  feed 
and  with  cod  liver  oil  if  they  are  unable 
to  get  out  in  the  sun  or  if  the  weather  is 
cloudv  for  a  considerable  time. 


A  S  the  chicks  begin  to  increase  the  dis- 
**  tance  of  their  range  from  the  brooder 
house  the  danger  of  lo§s  from  pests  such 
as  hawks,  crows,  owls,  etc.,  is  consider¬ 
ably  increased.  When  hawks  start  to  take 
members  of  a  flock  of  chicks  there  is  no 


Hens  Have  Enlarged  Crops 

Can  you  tel!  me  what  to  do  for  my  Bi^; 
Giant  hens.  Their  crop  fills  up  with  wate 
or  some  substance  to  the  size  of  a  tin  cuf- 
At  times  it  goes  away  but  always  comes 
back  aaain.  They  eat  good  and  are  fax. 

E.  C.,  New  York. 

THERE  are  two  possibilities  as  to  the 
cause  of  your  trouble.  It  may  be 
that  the  crop  became  filled  with  food  be- 
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Build  up  a  Profitable  Business  with 
HALL  MAMMOTH  INCUBATORS 

Results  count  in  the  hatching  business.  With 
Hall  equipment  there  is  no  chance  of  failure 
for  it  has  every  tested  principle  that  assures 
large  ami  vigorous  birds  and  maximum  hatches. 
The  Hall  operates  automatically — it  provides  the 
correct  moisture;  the  temperature  is  always  right 
and  ventilates  with  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
needed  to  hatch  the  finest  quality  and  sturdiest 
chicks. 

You  can  build  a  profitable  hatching  business 
with  Hall  Mammoth  Incubators.  You  add  sec¬ 
tions  from  the  profits  of  your  first  investment — 
sections  of  1200  egg  or  the  larger  sizes  up  to 
48,000  capacity. 

Decide  now  to  install  a  Hall  In¬ 
cubator.  Make  it  your  start  on  the 
,\  road  to  independence.  Descriptive 

literature  and  proof  of  the  success 
present  owners  mailed  on  re¬ 
quest. 

E.  HALE  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  186-  R 
Herkimer,  N.  Y. 


S  <r\  £ 
,<c'Yr  ;Lof 


C\C>  f  \  O  /~\ 
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SENDN0M0NEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 

Reiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 


100 


1000 


June  and  July  Prices  50 

Ferris  Strain  White 

Leghorns  . $4.50  $8.00  $70.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50  8.00 

Basoms  Barred  Rocks  5.50  10.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . .  5.50  10.00 

Black  Minorcas  ....  6.00 
Odds  &  Ends  .  4.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid.  100 %  live  arrival 
guaranteed.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM,  Richfield,  Pa. 


70.00 
90.00 
90.00 
11.00-  100.00 
7.00  60.00 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.00 

Reds  &  Wyandottes  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular 
LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . 7c 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds  . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ark 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


CHICKS 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 
Rocks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100%  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L.  E.  STRAWSTER,  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks 
Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 
Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  R.  I.  Reds  and 
Assorted  chicks,  also  low-prieed  pullets.  No 
money  down.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 
Catalogue  free. 

THE  BOS  HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich. R.2-A 


DAY-OLD  BUCK  MIN0RCA  CHICKS  of  standara 


MINORCA  FARM 


weight  stock. 


Eggs.  Pullets. 

PORT  TREVORTON,  PA. 


Breed  squabs  and  make  money.  Sold  by  millions  at  higher  prices 
than  chickens.  Write  at  once  for  two  free  books  telling  how  to 
«o  it.  One  is  40  pages  printed  in  colors,  other  32  pages.  Ask  for 
Books  3  and  4.  You  will  be  surprised.  Plymouth  Rock  Squab 
Company,  334  H  Street,  Melrose  Highlands,  Massachusetts, 
established  26  years.  Founder  of  the  Siiuob  Industry  26  Years 
v*°.\ i-r£fSl  J?usJnes,’.  lnr  World  in  Pigeons  and  Pigeon 
nut phes.  We  ship  breeding  stock  everywhere  on  three  months’  trial. 


An  Ad  This  Size 
Will  Help  Sell  Your 

SURPLUS  STOCK 


cause  of  a  stoppage  at  the  lower  opening 
of  the  crop.  It  would  seem  however  that 
since  several  of  your  hens  are  troubled 
and  have  been  troubled  frequently  that 
the  difficulty  is  more  likely  to  be  some 
inflammation  of  the  crop  which  is  likely 
to  result  from  some  disturbance  in  the 
digestive  system.  This  inflammation  of 
the  crop  when  not  due  to  a  general  run 
down  condition  is  usually  caused  by  eat¬ 
ing  mouldy  or  decayed  feed  or  poisons 
such  as  unslaked  lime,  paintskins  and  salt. 
The  treatment  recommended  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Clean  out  the  crop  as  completely 
as  possible.  This  can  be  done  by  holding 
the  bird  head  downward  and  carefully 
kneading  and  pressing  the  crop.  After 
the  contents  have  been  expelled  give  the 
bird  several  spoons  of  luke-warm  water 
and  then  repeat  the  process.  Then  give 
a  small  teaspoon ful  of  castor  oil  and  feed 
nothing  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours  and 
then  feed  sparingly  on  soft  easily  digested 
food.  In  your  case,  since  a  number  of 
birds  are  affected  it  would  appear  that 
something  is  wrong  with  the  feeding  prac¬ 
tice  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  check 
up  on  this.  It  will  also  help  to  give  the 
birds  plenty  of  exercise  and  it  might  helj 
to  add  some  fine  charcoal  to  the  mash. 


A  Case  of  Feather  Pulling 

We  have  a  flock  of  about  25  White  Leg¬ 
horn  hens  which  are  confined  in  a  small 
place.  They  seem  to  pull  out  each  other's 
feathers  and  eat  them.  They  are  seeming¬ 
ly  in  a  healthy  condition  otherwise.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this? — Mr.  W.  J.  E.,  New 
York. 

JDROBABLY  the  close  confinement  of 
your  hens  is  responsible  for  their 
feather  pulling.  The  best  way  to  cure  it 
would  be  to  get  them  out  doors  and  give 
them  free  range,  if  this  is  possible.  About 
the  only  other  suggestion  we  have  is  to 
keep  them  as  busy  as  possible  and  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  flock  any  bird  that  seems 
to  have  a  habit  which  is  especially  bad. 
It  is  said  that  the  de-pluming  mite 
when  present  is  likely  to  start  this 
trouble.  If  you  will  examine  the  birds, 
you  should  be  able  to  see  by  the  scales 
around  the  feathers  that  have  not  been 
pulled  out  if  this  parasite  is  present.  The 
treatment  recommended  for  de-pluming 
mites  is  to  use  an.  ointment  made  by 
thoroughly  mixing  one  part  of  flowers  of 
sulfur  with  four  parts  of  vaseline  or  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid  with  fifty  parts  of 
vaseline.  Use  one  of  these  preparations 
at  an  interval  of  a  week  or  ten  days. 


Cull  the  Young  Stock 

TT  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  cull  out  a  poor  pullet  and 
sell  her  as  a  broiler  than  it  is  to  wait  till 
she  is  a  year  old,  during  which  time  she 
has  been  kept  at  a  loss,  and  then  sell  her. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  it  is 
easier  to  recognize  a  layer  after  she  has 
been  producing  for  a  year. 

The  best  time  to  cull  out  pullets  is  at 
the  broiler  stage  or  even  before.  When 
quite  young  the  ones  that  seem  to  be  slow 
in  developing  can  be  marked,  and  even 
though  they  may  catch  up  later,  they 
should  be  sold  as  broilers.  A  profit  may 
be  made  on  them  at  that  time,  which  is 
probably  the  only  time  in  their  life  that 
they  will  produce  a  profit.  A  common 
mistake  is  not  incubating  enough  eggs  to 
provide  for  this  culling.  If  one  can  put 
a  good  pullet  into  the  house  in  the  fall 
for  each  five  eggs  that  were  incubated,  it 
is  a  fair  average.  When  only  as  many 
pullets  are  hatched  as  are  wanted,  it  hurts 
to  sell  any  of  them,  and  yet  even  in  such 
a  case,  the  room  they  will  occupy  is  more 
valuable  than  the  eggs  they  will  lay. 

In  culling  pullets,  sell  those  which  seem 
to  develop  slowly,  those  with  noticeably 
shallow  or  narrow  bodies,  those  with 
crooked  breastbones,  and  those  that  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  abnormally  long  legs.  It  will 
pay. 


Kerris  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 
prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre¬ 
sent  the  identical  blood  line's  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


Utility  Prices 


Special  Matings  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

10« 

White  Leghorns _ 

_$3.00 

$5.50 

$10 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13 

Barred  Rocks 

3.50 

6  50 

12 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

R.  I.  Reds*  _  _ 

4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

9.00 

IT 

White  Rocks 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

9.00 

17 

White  Wyandottes- 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

9.00 

17 

*Blood  tested  and  New  Jersey  State  Certified 

Yz c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  prict 

for  lOOO  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter. 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  10 


I 


HILL  POT  gh“ck£ 


HAVF  RFniTfm  PR IPFQ  Better  weather  and  greater  fertility  are  averaging  up  my 

* 1-1  “Lt’ULLU  I  nlLLd  hatches.  You  get  the  benefit  in  more  Hillpot  Quality 

Chicks  for  your  money.  Order  yours  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Prompt  Delivery 


Safe  delivery  of  full  count  guaranteed.  Ship 
ped  Parcel  Post  Prepaid. 


25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$3.25 

$6.00 

$10.00 

$47.50 

$90.00 

3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

57.50 

110.00 

4.00 

7.00 

13.00 

62.50 

120.00 

lr%- 

Remit  by  check,  registered  letter 
Money  Order. 

BOX  29 

ONE  MILLION -AMERICAN -INSPECT  ED 
QUALITY,  Egg  Production  and  Exhibition  Chicks.  40 

Popular  and  Rare  Breeds.  Chicks  in  Quality  Matings  as 
follows,  100%  Live  Delivery — Postpaid  Summer  Prices: 

100 

White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  Leghorns  . $  9.00 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas  . 11.00 

Blk.  Minorcas  &  Langshans,  R.  I.  Whites  . 13.00 

Wh.  &  Silver  Wyandottes,  Buff  Orpingtons  .  13.00 

Gol.  &  Col.  Wyandottes,  White  Minorcas  . 16.00 

Lt.  Brahmas,  Andalusians,  R.  C.  Anconas  .  16.00 

Heavy  Assorted  Chicks,  $10  per  100  straight.  Lignt  As¬ 
sorted,  $8  per  100.  There  is  still  time  to  put  in  these 
FAMOUS  NABOB  18K  CHICKS  this  season  if  you  ACT 
QUICKLY.  Get  our  Big,  Illustrated  60-Page  Catalog  for 
further  information  on  Rare  Varieties,  etc.  Member  In¬ 
ternational  B.  C.  A.  Bank  Reference. 

NABOB  HATCHERIES,  BOX  F-5,  GAMBIEB,  0. 


RARY  rHirif  Q  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DAD1  VniCIYD  lncubation  from  high  dass 

bred-to-lay  stock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  $9.50  per  100;  Barred,  Buff  Rocks,  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas,  $11.50  per  100;  White  Bocl  s.  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $12.50  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
100;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots;  on  less  than  100  add  25c 
to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNDA  POULTRY  FARM,  Desk  H.  NUNOA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 


Chirks  That  PIpasp  AT  profit 
vmctis  nidi  rieaseMAK|NG  pmCES 

Order  from  ad.  less  than  100  100  500  up 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$.08  $7.50  $7.00 

White  &  Barred  Rocks  . 11  10.00  9  75 

Rhode  Is.  Reds  . 11  10.00  9  75 

Heavy  Mixed  . lo  9.00  8.75 

Light  Mixed  . 07  6.50  6.25 

Circular  sent  on  request 

ULSH  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatchery,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  &  Sffi 

will)  eveiy  box  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....  $10  per  100, 

. $90  per  1000 

Rocks,  Reds,  Minorcas,  Anconas  . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ....  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  hatched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  hatching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  hand  for  immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY, 

Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


L 


ARGE  ST0CIC  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Guineas,  Bantams,  Collies,  Hares,  Day  Chicks,  Eggs 
low.  Catalog.  PIONEER  FARMS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

S,  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each;  $80.00  per 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  10c  each; 
$90.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  12e.  Heavy  Breeds 
mixed  for  Broilers  9c  each;  $80.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  mixed  7c  each;  $60.00  per  1000.  Hatches  due 
June  1,  7.  14,  21  and  28.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 

anteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Our  17th  year.  Member 
I.  B.  C.  A.  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


Cut  Prices  on  Baby  Chicks  Now 

Leghorns- Anconas  . 10c 

Rocks-Reds  . 12c 

Other  Breeds  in  proportion.  Order  from  this 
advertisement.  PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED 
RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

Box  C,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


Chicks 


JUNE  PRICES  25  50  100 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  .,$2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  B.  Rocks  .  2. >5  5.00  9.00 

S.  C.  B.  I.  Reds  .  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery  post¬ 
paid.  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister,  Prop.,  McAlisterville,  Pa.,  B.  F.  D.  2. 


BABY  CHICKS  25  50  100 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  ..$2.25  $4.00  $7.00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  9.0V 

Mixed  Chicks  .  2.00  3.50  b.uo 

Reduction  on  large  amount.  100%  live  delivery.  Order 
trom  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa 
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The  F ashions  of  Midsummer 

Visit  to  the  Shops  Tells  What  Colors  and  Styles  Will  Be  Worn 


THERE  is  real  joy  and  satisfaction 
in  being  able  to  select  just  the 
right  clothes  in  becoming  colors  and 
materials  to  achieve  smartness  and  dis¬ 
tinction  in  dress.  Recently  I  spent 
some  little  time  in  the  shops  whose 
fashions  are  always  authoritative,  look¬ 
ing  over  the  new  clothes  for  midsum¬ 
mer  so  that  I  might  pass  on  to  you 
some  of  the  important  style  trends. 

The  colors  are  particularly  lovely. 
The  sweet  pea  shades  include  a  full 
range  of  pinks  from  shell  to  deep 
meadow  pink  and  orchids  from  lilac  to 
rea  purples.  Blues  are  decidedly  prom¬ 
inent  including  crayon,  Copenhagen, 
French  and  navy.  Yellow  in  banana  and 
sulphur  shades,  apricot  and  nasturtium 
colorings,  almond  and  sage  greens  and 
a  wide  range  of  reds  are  good. 

Black  and  white  combinations  will 
be  worn  for  every  occasion.  Black  or 
navy  are  also  combined  with  Nile,  shell 
pink,  red,  beige  or  Copenhagen  blue. 
Pink  and  blue  take  the  lead  in  pastels 
with  mauve  a  close  second. 

Printed  Materials  Are  Popular 

Prints  become  popular  as  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  advances.  Figured  and 
flowered  patterns  and  some  very  quaint 
designs  which  resemble  the  old-fashion¬ 
ed  calicoes  are  called  calico  prints.  The 
flowered  chiffons  are  very  good  for  the 
hot-weather  party  '  or  dance  frock. 
Crepes,  satin  crepes,  shantung,  pongee, 
taffeta  and  tubsilks  hold  favor. 

Organdie  in  plain  and  floral  designs 
in  pastel  shades  is  used  for  the  fluffy, 
full-skirted  dresses  for  summer  after¬ 
noon  and  evening  wear.  Pretty  shaded 
effects  are  produced  by  combining  col¬ 
ors.  Plain  and  block  print  linens  are 
particularly  good  and  ginghams  have 
come  out  of  the  kitchen  and  now  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  daintiest  frocks  for  after¬ 
noon  wear. 

The  nice  feature  about  the  block  print 
linens  and  ginghams  is  they  are  cool 
and  launder  successfully. 

Summer-weight  flannels  and  crepes 
are  used  for  sport  coats  and  dresses  for 
summer  days  when  the  mercury  goes 
down. 

Graceful  draperies,  tiers,  irregular 
hems  in  the  form  of  points  and  scallops, 
new'  style  boleros,  fringes,  panels,  pleats 
and  tunics  are  steadily  gaining  in  favor. 
Fullness  is  pleated  or  shirred  or  tucked 
with  fine  pin  tucks. 

Skirts  remain  brief.  Long  sleeves 
open  the  midsummer  season,  but  elbow 
and  sleeveless  styles  will  be  worn.  The 
long  sleeve  has  become  such  a  favorite 
that  it  is  shown  this  season  in  dresses 
of  the  sheerest  fabrics.  Lines  are  still 
simple,  but  nevertheless  important. 
There  are  no  marked  changes  in  the  sil¬ 
houette. 

The  sports  dress  or  ensemble  consist¬ 
ing  of  dress  and  matching  coat  leads  in 
popularity  for  the  all-occasion  costume. 
It  may  consist  of  a  calico  print  dress 
with  simple  tailored  coat  in  harmoniz¬ 
ing  shade  or  a  short  jacket  in  velveteen, 
moire,  or  Kasha,  w  ith  crepe  sport  dress 
to  match.  Linen  suits  in  plain  or  block- 
print  patterns  w'ith  harmonizing  blouses 
of  crepe  are  new'  and  decidedly  popular. 

Coats  Have  Straight  Lines 

Summer  coats  are  straight  in  line 
with  very  narrow  collars.  Some  show 
quite  narrow  collar  bands  and  others  are 
entirely  collarless.  Black  and  navy  in 
soft  woolen  materials  are  best  for  an 
all-round  service  coat  for  summer.  Kas¬ 
ha  and  flannel  are  good  fabrics  to 
choose.  Coats  are  made  with  a  silk 
lining  to  the  waist  line  or  without  a  lin- 
ing  with  the  seams  bound.  Some  are 
made  double,  combining  dark  and  light 
Kasha  so  they  are  reversible. 

The  short-length  jacket  in  crepe  de 
chine,  Kasha,  velveteen,  moire,  flannel 
and  linen  is  worn  with  dresses  to  match 
of  printed  silks  or  plain  or  block-print 
linens.  The  little  jackets  are  made 


quite  plain  with  or  without  a  belt. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  coat 
or  summer  wrap  before  planning  the 
dresses  for  one’s  summer  wardrobe. 
The  dresses  should  be  chosen  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  coat  and  should'  form 
ensembles  when  worn  with  it. 

For  cool  days  the  feather-weight  flan¬ 
nel  or  wool  crepe  dress  in  one-piece  or 
tw'o-piece  sports  style  is  most  service¬ 
able.  Flat  crepes  and  crepe  de  chine, 
tub  silks,  linens  and  print'  frocks  are 
attractive  for  most  day-time  occasions. 

The  flowered  chiffon,  georgette  or 
voile  in  soft  pastel  colorings  leads  in 
popularity  for  afternoon  and  evening. 
Dresses  are  trimmed  with  rhinestones 
and  pearls.  Shoulder  flowrers  add  fur¬ 
ther  elaboration. 

With  these  dainty  flow'ered  dresses, 
the  large  hat  is  correct.  The  little  hat 
with  a  small  brim  is  still  smart  with 
sports  and  tailored  ty'pe  clothes. 

Accessories  are  important.  They 
match  the  predominating  color  or  detail 
of  the  dress.  Hats  match  the  shoes. 
Pastel  hosiery  and  hats  are  worn  with 
white  costumes. 

The  frocks  above  illustrate  some  cr 
the  most  important  trends  in  styles  for 
midsummer. 

The  attractive  one-piece  frock  at 
the  upper  left  is  fashioned  of 
red-and-white  coin  dot  print.  The  back 


of-  blouse  are  interesting  trimming 
touches.  Belt  is  of  matching  material. 

For  practical  wear  the  sports  dress 
of  printed  silk  in  one  of  the  new  flow¬ 
er  calico  patterns  is  ideal.  The  dress 
illustrated  is  in  beige  with  a  tiny  fan 
and  black  flower  design.  It  is  a  one- 
piece  style  with  plain  back.  The  front 
of  the  skirt  is  pleated  with  fine  box 
pleats  held  in  place  with  rows  of  stitch¬ 
ing  in  points  at  the  hip  line.  The  deep 
pointed  yoke,  narrow  collar  and  cuffs 
are  piped  with  black.  A  long  black  tie 
and  a  black  suede  belt  are  new  notes  of 
smartness.  The  collar  may  be  worn 
high  as  shown  in  the  sketch  or  open  as 
one  finds  it  becoming. 

Worn  with  this  dress  is  a  small  hat 
of  tan  faille  with  brown  milan  insets  in 
crown  and  narrow  brim.  Hose  are  very 
light  beige  with  black  patent  one-strap 
sandals. 

The  three-piece  suit  of  beige  silk 
friska  cloth  with  three-quarter  length 
coat  is  distinctly  smart  as  well  as  prac¬ 
tical.  The  coat  is  a  simple  tailored 
style  with  set-in  sleeves,  unlined,  trim¬ 
med  with  hemstitching  down  each  side 
of  the  front,  across  the  patch  pockets 
and  the -cuffs.  It  can  be  worn  over  light 
dresses  for  summer. 

The  skirt  is  knife  pleated  in  front 
with  plain  back.  It  is  served  to  a  white 
crepe  top.  The  blouse  is  of  white  crepe 


Left  to  right,  Red  Coin  Dot  Print  Trimmed  with  Red  Grosgrain  Ribbon  and  White 
Georgette  Orchid  Crepe  Afternoon  Dress;  Calico  Print  in  Tan  with  Black  fie 
and  Belt;  Silk  Friska  Three-piece  Suit;  Bordered  Chiffon  in  Soft  Amber  Shades. 

is  plain  with  a  little  round  yoke  whichmade  perfectly  plain  with  long  set-in 


extends  to  the  front.  Side-pleated  skirt 
sections  are  held  in  place  by  bright  red 
grosgrain  ribbon  bands  w'hich  fasten  in 
small  bows  in  center  front.  Vest  and 
cuffs  are  of  white  georgette.  The 
straight  collar  edged  with  red  grosgrain 
ribbon  ends  in  interesting  side  frills. 

The  waist  blouses  a  little  at  the  hips. 
The  ribbon  bands  give  the  tight  effect 
to  the  hip  line.  A  large  hat  of  red  nea- 
politan  braid  with  red  feather  flowers  at 
right  side  of  brim  adds  the  finished 
touch  to  this  costume. 

Nothing  could  be  lovelier  for  the 
summer  afternoon  or  evening  party  than 
the  dainty  two-piece  style  of  flesh-col¬ 
ored  crepe.  The  finely  pleated  skirt  is 
bound  at  lower  edge  with  a  half-inch 
binding  of  orchid  crepe. 

The  blouse  is  made  plain,  ending  in 
two  deep  tucks.  Sleeves  are  gathered 
into  narrow  band  cuffs  bound  with  or¬ 
chid.  A  pleated  frill  of  self  material 
bound  with  orchid  crepe  trims  the  edge 
of  collar  and  front  opening  and  a  bow 
knot  of  orchid  crepe  appliqued  to  front 


jabot  effect  at  the  left  side. 

The  extra  fullness  in  front  is  taken 
care  of  in  the  reverse  tucks  at  the 
shoulder.  Neck  is  bound  with  self-ma¬ 
terial  and  a  large  chiffon  flower  in  shades 
of  amber  and  henna  is  worn  at  the  neck. 
Sleeves  are  plain  with  border  at  cuff. 
Shoes  and  hose  in  parchment  shade  are 
worn  with  this  costume. — Leonore  Dun- 
nigan. 


sleeves  and  square  neck.  Five  bands  of 
friska  cloth  measuring  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  width,  are  hemstitched  in 
the  blouse  for  trimming.  Reverse  tucks 
at  the  shoulder  add  fullness  to  the  front. 
Neck  is  bound  with  narrow  band  of 
friska  and  a  tailored  bow  of  friska  takes 
the  place  of  a  flowe^  on  the  left  should¬ 
er. 

A  soft  felt  hat  in  matching  color  with 
amber  pin  ornament,  beige  hose  and  tan 
kid  shoes  complete  the  costume. 

It  is  lovely  without  the  coat  for  hot 
weather.  When  worn  with  the  coat  it 
is  appropriate  for  church,  for  shopping 
and  dress-up  occasions. 

An  interesting  treatment  of  bordered 
material  is  illustrated  in  the  lovely'  dress 
at  extreme  right  made  of  amber  colored 
georgette  with  stunning  border  of  am¬ 
ber,  henna  and  black.  The  skirt  is  cut 
with  the  border  at  the  bottom  and  shir¬ 
red  fullness  across  the  front.  The 
blouse  is  cut  in  a  straight  piece  with 
the  border  at  the  lower  edge.  The  ex¬ 
tra  piece  of  the  border  falls  in  a  soft 


Country  Life  Rally  on  Long 
Island 

CUFFOLK  County  Pomona  Grange  did 

a  commendable  thing  when  it  pro¬ 
moted  a  Country  Life  Rally'  for  all  of 
Long  Island  on  June  2nd.  The  day  was 
perfect  ana  the  crowd  far  exceeded  the 
best  expectations  of  all  the  organizations 
participating.  By  io  o’clock  automobiles 
were  rolling  into  the  driveways  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  School  at  Farming- 
dale  and  by  noon  when'  the  visitors  met 
at  the  school  dining  room  for  lunch  the 
crowd  had  reached  more  than  300. 

The  following  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions  were  represented:  Suffolk  County 
Pomona  Grange,  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureau  Association,  Suffolk  County 
Poultry  Association,  Suffolk  County 
Health  Nurse  Association,  Suffolk  County 
Tuberculosis  Association,  Suffolk  County 
Home  Bureau  Association,  Nassau  County 
Farm  Bureau  Association,  Nassau  County 
Junior  Home  Project  Organization,  Nas¬ 
sau  County  Home  Bureau  Association, 
Nassau  County  Committee  on  Tuberculosis 
and  Public  Health,  Long  Island  Poultry 
Association,  Long  Island  Duck  Growers’ 
Association,  Long  Island  Farmers’  Club, 
Long  Island  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Many  Exhibits  and  Demonstrations 

The  morning  sessions  were  devoted  to 
business  meetings  of  the  various  organ¬ 
izations  which  had  adjusted  their  regular 
meeting  dates  to  suit  the  occasion.  The 
afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  tour  of  the 
school  grounds,  to  farm  machinery  demon¬ 
strations  and  to  visiting  exhibits  of  various 
kinds.  One  of  the  most  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  t-e  the  women  was  the  demonstra¬ 
tion,  “Biscuits  and  Their  Relatives’’  given 
by  Miss  Kellog  of  the  Davis1  Baking 
Powder  Company.  The  general  meeting 
held  in  the  Institute  gymnasium  was  the 
high  spot  in  the  day’s  program.  - 

The  Long  Island  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  was  represented  by  their  Managing 
Director,  Meade  C.  Dobson,  who  assured 
the  assembled  farm  organizations  that 
they  had  much  in  common  with  the  Long 
Island  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  welfare  and  growth 
of  the  Island. 

Committee  Formed  for  All 
Organizations 

A  committee  of  the  whole,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Corwith  of 
Southampton  was  formed  so  that  all  the 
organizations  would  have  representation 
in  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  island.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  committee  will  be  effective  in  legis¬ 
lative  matters  particularly'. 

Professor  P.  H.  Wcssels  of  the  Long 
Island  Vegetable  Research  Farm  recited 
some  of  his  original  rhymes,  the  chief 
one  being,  “Our  Changing  times”.  Pro¬ 
fessor  H.  W.  Riley  of  the  Department 
of  Rural  Engineering  at  Cornell  recounted 
the  adventures  of  his  six  month’s  trip 
through  the  United  States  illustrating  his 
lecture  with  moving  pictures  which  he 
himself  had  taken  with  a  moving  picture 
camera.  Besides  interesting  sights  of 
beautiful  waterfalls,  canyons,  geysers  and 
other  wonders  of  nature,  he  had  specialized 
on  farm  machinery'.  It  was  a  sight  to 
eastern  farm  people  to  see  how  the  great 
irrigated  sections  of  the  southwest  and 
west  are  farmed,  the  great  pieces  of  ma¬ 
chinery  which  do  the  work  of  many  men 
and  help  to  solve  the  labor  problem. 

The  State  Institute  is  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  its  hospitable  manner  of  handling 
the  crowds  and  providing  them  with  de¬ 
licious  food  at  a  very  reasonable  rate. 
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Am  I  a  Success? 
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Aunt  Janet’s  Contest  Draws  Out  Some  Interesting  Opinions 

Aunt  Janet's  “Success”  Contest  brought  purebred  dairy  cattle.  We  also  have  friends.  While  I  have  not  attained  the 

some  very  fine  letters.  We  wish  every  music  in  the  home  and  good  books  and  home  or  lived  the  married  life  I  had 

one  could  be  primed,  but  each  week  finds  magazines.  dreamed  of,  yet  I  have  been  happy  through 

a  mountain  of  material  which  has  to  be  We  get  to  church  when  the  dirt  road  the  thirty  years  of  it. 

reduced  to  our  space.  So  this  time  we  are  where  we  live  is  passable  for  cars,  and  *  *  * 

printing  the  two  prize  winning  letters  and  mind,  I  say  “passable”,  meaning  exactly 
one  other  which  deserves  honorable  men-  that.  But  we  are  still  “renters”.  To  the 
tion.  Other  letters  will  appear  later. —  rather  well-to-do  farmer,  our  lives  must 
Aunt  Janet.  look  pretty  dreary,  but  that  is  because  he 

t,.  ,  _  .  _  , ,  is  on  the  outside. 

First  Prize  Defter  *  *  * 


Family  Is  One  Test  of  Success 

r  THINK  every  couple  who  establish  a 
home  and  raise  a  family  of  happy, 
healthy,  decently  behaved  children  can  be 
called  successful,  therefore  I  may  claim 
to  be  a  success. 

After  all  our  duty  to  posterity  and  the 
state  is  the  most  important  one  we  have. 
If  we  send  our  healthy  minded  young  men 
and  women  into  the  world  our  influence 
for  good  will  be  multiplied  many  times 
and  will  have  far  reaching  effects  that 
our  own  efforts  alone  would  never  be 
able  to  achieve. 

Besides  my  duty  to  my  family  and 
friends  I  try  also  to  be  just  to  all  animals 


to? 


All  Stamped 


i  a  success  according  to  Editor  Second  Prize  Letter 

Eastman  s  definition?  Here  are  the  QUCCESS  to  me  meant  to  attain  a  home, 

p  am  acts.  ou  are  the  judge.  all  our  own  to  fix  up  and  plant  roses, 

*  amT\n  aVTf  farmerAw,lfe-  L\ht  trees,  vines  aad  shrubs.  A  home  the 
t.mes  I  have  listened  anxiously  or  the  kiddies  would  j  and  in  after  s 

cry  of  my  newly  born  babe.  With  my  caI1  «The  Qld  Homestead”.  I  wanted 

us  )an  ,  lave  stooc  over  t  ic  death  sucb  a  home  in  which  to  live  with  time  to 
bed  o  our  first-born  just  as  she  had  write>  write  good  books  and  things  that 

™  ]  ig°  gatC  ^  from  would  help  others  to  better  thoughts  and 

chi  dhood  into  girlhood  and  heard  the  last  lives  by  the  reading  thereof. 

little  gasp  as  her  spirit  left  us  until  we,  j  am  on  the  Iast  half  of  journey  "“V”  uc  .JU51  Luu 

too,  shall  hear  our  summons.  through  life,  never  got  the  home,  have  "n  f  T"  carf  b*  seeing  that  they  are 

A  few  years  ago,  lack  of  progress  of  planted  roses,  trees  and  vines  every  place"  ."eplC,ean  and  fed  we,,\  ^  1S  sad-  Ifflt 
our  children  in  school  work  made  me  get  I  have  lived  and  know  they  have  bright-  Jt’  thdt  aie  PeoP!e  in  the  world  that 

my  teacher’s  certificate  renewed.  Next  ened  the  lives  of  others  who  followed.  °ne  would  not  llke  to  glve  even  a  hen 
year  will  be  my  fourth  year  in  the  Am  mother  of  ten  children,  none  of  whom 
pleasantest  school  I  ever  taught.  My  own  have  given  us  real  trouble  yet,  all  home 
five  younger  children  have  mother  for  most  of  the  time  except  the  eldest  who  is 
teacher  too.  They  are  glad  to  do  their  married.  All  have  received  high  school 
part  of  the  home  work  both  in  doors  and  training,  some  normal  school  and  some 
out  to  help  mother  and  daddy  along.  The  college  training,  and  are  filling  responsible 

two  older  daughters  are  in  High  School,  positions  outside  the  home.  That  meant  °y  stripea  dimity  with  edges  bound  in  green 
Daddy  takes  them  to  town,  ten  miles  work,  and  more  work  with  little  time  for  b' v4'n?ty9Set "comes  stamped  on  fine 

away,  on  Monday  morning  and  goes  after  study,  reading  or  writing  for  mother,  embroidery  cloth. — Price  15  cents, 

them  Friday  afternoon.  Such-  Friday  Have  lived  clean  enough  to  rear  all  mv  *No'  l258  Child’s  dress  comes  made  up 
nights!  I  wonder  if  these  weekly  re-  children  and  that  without  any  big  doctor  blue.P  Collar  and Vcuffs'edgedC  witlf'lace.— 
unions  wont  always  stand  out  in  the  bills.  Yet  not  too  clean,  uncomfortably  PrJ.ce 
memories  of  these  children.  So  much  clean.  "  of  s°heer  ch 

laughter  and  exchanging  of  ideas  and  con-  We  have  helped  many  friends,  mostly  go'd-  °"e,  only.—Price  75  cents 

fidcnces !  The  week-end  is  soon  gone.  The  by  work  without  pay.  Have  given  two  quality  Indian11  head.SeEdgesmhPeemsti5tched.— 
older  girls  are  again  starting  out  with  elderly  relatives  a  home  when  they  needed  Prl?e 

daddy  and  the  younger  ones  with  mother  a  home.  Our  friends  never  seem  to  hesi-  head,'  set  cons?su°  o^cioth^ewn.0  x  'ae-fn" 
for  another  week.  The  extra  income  has  tate  to  ask  favors  of  different  kinds  which  and  four  napkins  12-in.  x  12-in.— Price  75 

enabled  us  to  get  a  longed  for  start  in  makes  us  feel  they  deem  us  dependable  CeNo.'  1081  apron  stamped  on  unbleached 

muslin.  Pockets  of  fast-colored  blue  cham- 
bray.  One  size  only. — Price  59  cents. 

No.  1065  Runner  stamped  on  white  In¬ 
dian  head  with  edges  hemstitched. — Price 
50  cents. 

No.  1775  Pillow  cases  stamped  on  42  inch 
tubing  with  edges  hemstitched. — Price  89 
cents. 

Send  orders  to  Embroidery  Department, 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


You  Add  the  Emboidery 
(Prices  for  Stamped  articles  shown  on 
page  12) 

No.  1642  Kitchen  curtains  come  made  up 
of  striped  dimity  with  edges  bound 


apron  stamped  on  good  quality 
of  sheer  checked  batiste  in  pink,  blue  or 


Attractive  Patterns  for  Summer  Use 


Pattern  3005  is  ideal  for  sports 
wear  with  its  extra  pleated  fullness 
in  skirt  front  and  comfortable  blouse. 
Plain  and  plaid  silks,  gingham  or 
broadcloth  combine  to  make  a  very 
attractive _  two-piece  frock.  The  pattern 
cuts  in  sizes  16,  18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42 
and  44  inches  bust  measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires  1  Y  yards  of  36-inch 
plaid  material  and  2J4  yards  of  40- 
inch  plain  material  and  Y  yard  of  32- 
inch  material  for  camisole.  Price  13c. 


Pattern  3011  is  charming  for 
sister’s  best  frock.  Pongee,  English 
print,  or  crepe  de  chine  would  make  up 
beautifully  in  this  pattern.  It  cuts  in 
sizes  6,  8,  10,  12  and  14  years.  The 
8-year  size  requires  2 7/z  yards  of  36- 
inch  material,  made  with  tiers.  Price 
13c. 


Pattern  2334  is 

very  popular  because 
of  its  slenderizing  ef¬ 
fect  on  large  figures. 
Its  straight  lines  are 
very  becoming  and 
may  be  adapted  to  al¬ 
most  any  material. 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44,  46,  48,  50  and  52 
inches  bust  measure. 
This  style  takes  2% 
yards  of  40-t nch  ma¬ 
terial  with  Y  yard 
of  36-inch  contrasting. 
Price  13c. 


J 

TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  Summer  Fashion  Book  and  send  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Pattern  3047  with 
its  cascade  jabots  at 
.  the  side  is  very 
lO\  smart  this  season.  It 
A  i  is  especially  suited  to 
.f\r\  georgette  crepe,  chif- 
‘'/-A  fon  or  the  voiles.  A 
combination  of  figured 
V,/  a/nd  plain  makes  it 
vi-  very  attractive.  The 
p  a  t  t  e  r  n  comes  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42 

inches  bust  measure. 
The  36-inch  size  re¬ 
quires  3  yards  of  40- 
inch  material  with  Y 
yard  of  27  inch  con¬ 
trasting.  Price  13c. 


Helps  to  New  Housekeepers 

Add  a  little  melted  butter  to  your 
uncooked  icing,  it  improves  the  flavor. 
—I,  A.  B. 

To  try  a  baked  custard  put  a  silver 
table  knife  straight  down  in  the  center 
when  it  looks  done  and  draw  it  straight 
up  and  if  it  comes  out  slick  and  clean 
it  is  done  and  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  oven,  or  it  will  whey.  Some  have 
such  fear  of  their  custards  watering. 
They  should  not  be  baked  too  fast  and 
the  milk  should  be  heated  quite  hot  be¬ 
fore  adding  your  eggs  and  sugar  and 
seasoning. — I.  A.  B. 

Grated  orange  dried,  will  make  a  fine 
yellow  powder  for  flavoring  cake,  pies  or 
puddings. — I.  A.  B. 

If  you  do  not  have  cream,  just  whip 
the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  froth  and  add 
to  your  salad  dressing,  to  be  used  soon. 
—I.  A.  B. 


to  get  cleaner  clothes 
more  quickly  with 
the  extra  help  of 
Fels-Naptha. 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening 
naptha,  working  to¬ 
gether  in  Fels-N  aptha, 
save  wear-and-tear  on 
clothes — and  on  you! 


CuticuraSoap 

Is  Pure  and  Sweet 

Ideal  for  Children 

Sample  Soap,  Ointment,  Talcum  free.  Address: 
Cuticnra  Laboratories,  Dept.  M,  Malden,  Mass 


Don't  Ask  Me  Another! 

How  are  the 
smartly  groomed 
women  dressing 
their  hair? 

How  do  they 
take  care  of  their 
complexion — their 
hands,  etc.? 

What  kind  of 
hats  are  they 
wearing? 

And  what  foot¬ 
wear  do  you  see 
on  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  Yqrk? 

What  are  the 
new  lines  in  dress¬ 
es  and  what  lines 
have  been  found 
best  for  heavier 
figures  ? 

Don’t  ask  me. 

You  will  find  the 
answers  to  all 
your  questions  in  our  new  SUMMER 
Fashion  Magazine.  Send  12  cents 
in  stamps  or  coin  and  send  for  your 
copy  today,  for  the  supply  is  limited. 
Address  Fashion  Dept.,  American 
Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
City. 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 

By 

E.  R.  EASTMAN 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm 
life. 

American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Let  Us  Solve 
Your  Bathroom 
and  Heating 
Problems 

Beautiful  3-piece  set  of 
all  enameled  Bathtub, 
Pedestal,  Basin  and 
Toilet,  as  shown,  $130. 
Guaranteed  perfect  or 
your  money  refunded 


ALL  FREIGHT  CHARGES  PREPAID 
OUR  CATALOG  20  ON  BEQUEST 


J.  M.  SEIDENBERG  CO.,  Inc. 

25-4  West  34th  St.  Established  1897  New  York  City 
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LEJAUNE  showed  his  mettle  instantly. 

“Run  like  Hell/’  he  barked  at  Gro- 
nau.  “Back  with  those  rifles,”  and  sent 
him  staggering  with  a  push.  “Send  Ser¬ 
geant  Dupre  here,  quick.” 

“Down  to  the  barrack-room,”  he  snap¬ 
ped  at  me.  “Give  the  alarm.  Take  this 
key  to  St.  Andre  and  issue  the  rifles.  Send 
me  the  bugler.  Jump,  or  I’ll . . . 

I  jumped. 

Even  as  I  went,  Lejaune’s  rifle  opened 
rapid  fire  into  the  advancing  hordes. 

flushing  down  the  stairs  and  along  the 
passage,  I  threw  the  key  to  St.  Andre,  who 
was  standing  like  a  graven  image  at  the 
door  of  the  magazine. 

“Arabs!”!  yelled.  “Out  with  the  rifles 
and  ammunition !” 

Dashing  on,  I  came  to  the  door  of  the 
barrack-room. 

Michael  was  pointing  his  rifle  at  Bol- 
dini's  head.  Maris  was  covering  Schwartz, 
and  Cordier  was  wavering  the  muzzle  of 
his  rifle  over  the  room  generally.  Every¬ 
body  was  awake,  and  there  was  a  kind 
of  whispered  babel,  over  which  rose 
Michael’s  clear  and  cheerful : 

“Show  a  foot  anybody  who  wants  to 
die.  ...” 

Nobody  showed  a  foot,  though  all  seem¬ 
ed  to  show  resentment,  especially  Boldini, 
with  a  loaded  rifle  a  yard  from  his  ear. 

Taking  this  at  a  glance,  I  halted,  drew 
breath  and  then  bawled,  “Aux  armesl  Aux 
armes!  Les  Arbis!  Lcs  Arbis!”  and,  with 
a  shout  to  Michael  and  the  other  two,  of : 

“Up  with  you — we’re  surrounded,”  I 
turned  to  dash  back,  conscious  of  a  surge 
of  unclad  men  from  the  beds,  as  their 
gaolers  rushed  after  me.  Whoops  and 
yells  of  joy  pursued  us,  and  gleeful  howls 
of : 

“Aux  armes!  Les  Arbis!”  as  the  de¬ 
lighted  nun  snatched  at  their  clothes. 

St.  Andre  staggered  towards  us  be¬ 
neath  a  huge  bundle  of  rifles. 

Dupre  and  the  guard  were  clattering 
up  the  stairs. 

As  we  rushed  out  on  to  the  roof,  Le- 
jaune  roared:  — 

“Stand  to!  Stand  to!  Open  fire  at 
once !  Rapid  fire !  and,  ordering  Dupre 
to  take  command  of  the  roof,  l^e  rushed 
below. 

A  couple  of  minutes  later,  a  constant 
trickle  of  men  flowed  up  front  below, 
men  in  shirt-sleeves,  men  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  men  in  nothing  but  their 
trousers — but  every  man  with  a  full 
cartridge-pouch  and  his  rifle  and  bayo¬ 
net. 

Lcjaune  must  have  worked  like  a 
fiend,  for  within  a  few  minutes  of 
Gronau’s  dropping  of  the  rifles,  every 
man  in  the  fort  was  on  the  roof,  and 
from  every  embrasure  rifles  poured  their 
magazine-fire  upon  the  yelling,  swarm¬ 
ing  Arabs. 

It  had  been  a  very  near  thing.  A  very 
close  shave  indeed. 

But  for  Gronau’s  coming  up  and  di¬ 
verting  attention  from  the  inside  of  the 
fort  to  the  outside,  there  probably  would 
not  have  been  a  man  of  the  garrison 
alive  in  the  place  by  now— -except  those 
of  the  wounded  sufficiently  alive  to  be 
worth  keeping  for  torture. 

And  they  were  brave.  There  was  no 
denying  that,  as  they  swarmed  up  to  the 
walls  under  our  well-directed  rapid-fire, 
an  Arab  falling  almost  as  often  as  a 
legionary  pulled  the  trigger. 

While  hundreds,  along  each  side,  fired 
at  our  embrasures  at  a  few-  score  yards’ 
range,  a  large  band  attacked  the  gate 
with  stones,  axes,  heavy  swords  and 
bundles  of  kindling-wood  to  burn  it 
down. 

Here  Lejaune,  exposing  himself  fear¬ 
lessly  led,  the  defence,  controlling  a  rapid 
volley-fire  that  had  a  terrible  effect, 
both  physical  and  moral,  until  the  whole 
attack  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  Touaregs,  as  the  sun  rose, 
completely  vanished  from  sight,  to  turn 
the  assault  into  a  siege  and  to  pick  us 
off,  in  safety,  from  behind  the  crests  of 
the  sand-hills. 

I  suppose  this  whirlwind  dawn  attack 
lasted  no  more  than  ten  minutes  .-from 
the  moment  that  the  first  shot  was  fired 


“Beau  Geste’  —By  C.  P.  Wren 

by  Lejaune,  but  it  had  seemed  like  hours  some  more  plots.  .  .  .”  And  he  laid  his 
to  me.  hand  on  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  as  he 

I  had  shot  at  least  a  score  of  men,  I  scovded  menacingly  at  the  big  German, 
thought.  My  rifle  was  hot  and  sweating  Schwartz  sprang  up  the  ladder  lead- 
grease,  and  several  bullets  had  struck  ing  to  the  high  lookout  platform  that 
the  deep  embrasure  in  which  I  leaned  towered  far  above  the  roof  of  the  fort, 
to  fire.  It  was  the  post  of  danger. 

Below,  the  plain  was  dotted  over  with  “Now  use  your  eyes,  all  of  you,” 
little  heaps  of  white  or  blue  clothing,  bawled  Lejaune,  “and  shoot  as  soon  as 
looking  more  lik .  scattered  bundles  of  you  see  anything  to  shoot  at.” 
“washing”  than  dead  ferocious  men  who,  Ten  minutes  or  so  later,  Boldini  re- 
a  minute  before,  had  thirsted  and  yelled  turned  with  the  men  whom  he  had  tak- 
for  the  blood  of  the  infidel,  and  had  en  below,  now  all  dressed  as  for  morn- 

fearlessly  charged  to  drink  it.  ing  parade.  They  took  their  places  and 

Our  bugler  blew  the  “Cease  fire,”  and  the  Corporal  hurried  round  the  roof, 
on  the  order,  “Unload!  Stand  easy,”  I  touching  each  alternate  man  on  the' 
looked  round  as  I  straightened  myself  shoulder. 

up,  unloaded  my  rifle,  and  stood  at  ease.  “Fall  out,  and  go  below,”  he  ordered. 
It  was  a  strange  sight.  Ten  minutes  or  so  later  they  were 

At  every  embrasure  there  was  a  cari-  back,  fed,  clothed,  and  in  their  right 
cature  of  a  soldier — in  some  cases  al-  minds.  Gone  like  magic  were  all  signs 
most  naked— at  his  feet  a  little  of  spent  of  cafard,  mutiny,  and  madness.  These 

cartridges,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances,  were  eager,  happy  soldiers,  revelling  in 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Thus  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road — Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais — a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  train,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery. 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  from  Lady*  Brandon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste”  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 
Brandon  Abbas. 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldini, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post. 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny.  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs. 


a  pool  of  blood.  As  I  looked,  one  of 
these  wild  figures,  wearing  nothing  but 
a  shirt  and  trousers,  slowly  sank  to  the 
ground,  sat  a  moment  and  then  collaps¬ 
ed,  his  head  striking  with  a  heavy  thud. 
It  was  Blanc,  the  sailor. 

Lejaune  strode  over  from  his  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  roof. 

“Here,”  he  shouted.  “No  room  nor 
time,  yet,  for  shirkers,”  and  putting  his 
arms  round  the  man,  dragged  him  from 
the  ground  and  jerked  him  heavily  into 
the  embrasure. 

There  he  posed  the  body,  for  Blanc 
appeared  to  be  dead.  Into  the  embras¬ 
ure  it  leaned,  chest  on  the  upward  slop¬ 
ing  parapet,  and  elbows  wedged  against 
the  outer  edges  of  the  massive  uprights 
of  the  crenellation. 

Lejaune  placed  the  rifle  on  the  flat  top 
of  the  embrasure,  a  dead  hand  under  it, 
a  dead  hand  clasped  round  the  small  of 
the  butt,  the  heel-plate  against  the  dead 
shoulder,  a  dead  check  leaning  against 
the  butt. 

“Continue  to  look  useful,  my  friend,  if 
you  can’t  be  useful,”  he  jeered;  and  as 
he  turned  away,  he  added: 

“Perhaps  you’ll  see  that  route  to 
Morocco  if  you  stare  hard  enough.” 

“Now  then,  Corporal  Boldini,”  he  call¬ 
ed,  “take  every  third  man  below,  get 
them  fed  and  properly  dressed,  and  dou¬ 
ble  back  here  if  you  hear  a  shot,  or  the 
‘Assembly’  blown.  If  there’s  no  attack, 
take  below  one-half  of  the  rest.  .  .  . 
Then  the  remainder.  .  .  .  Have  all 
klim-bim  and  standing-to  again  in  thirty 
minutes.  .  .  .  You,  St.  Andre,  and  Maris, 
more  ammunition.  A  hundred  rounds  per 
man.  .  .  .  Cordier,  pails  of  water.  Fill 
all  water-flasks  and  then  put  filled  pails 
there  above  the  gate.  .  .  .  They  may  try 
another  bonfire  against  it.  .  .  .  Sergeant 
Dupre,  no  wounded  whatsoever  will  go 
below.  Bring  up  the  medical  pan¬ 
niers.  .  .  .  Are  all  prisoners  out  of  the 
cells?”  .... 

He  glared  around,  a  competent,  ener¬ 
getic,  courageous  soldier.  “And  where’s 
the  excellent  Schwartz?”  he  went  on. 
“Here,  you  dog,  up  on  to  that  look-out 
platform  and  watch  those  palm  trees — 
till  the  Arabs  get  you.  .  .  .  Watch  that 
oasis,  I  say.  .  .  .  You’ll  have  a  little 
while  up  there  for  the  thinking  out  of 


a  fight. 

With  the  third  batch  I  went,  hoping 
to  be  back  before  anything  happened. 
Not  a  rifle-shot  broke  the  stillness,  as 
we  hastily  swallowed  soupe  and  coffee, 
and  tore  at  our  bread. 

“Talk  about  ‘They  came  to  curse  and 
remained  to  pray,’  ”  murmured  Michael, 
with  bulging  cheeks.  “These  jolly  old 
Arabs  removed  our  curse  and  remained 
for  us  to  slay.  There’ll  be  no  more  talk 
of  mutiny  for  a  while.” 

“Nor  of  anything  else,  old  bean,”  I 
replied,  “if  they  remain  to  prey.” 

“Never  get  in  here,”  said  Michael. 
“They  couldn’t  take  this  place  without 
guns.” 

“Wonder  what  they’re  doing?”  I  mus¬ 
ed. 

“Diggin’  themselves  in  on  the  crests 
of  the  sand-hills,”  said  Michael.  “They 
can’t  rush  us,  so  they’re  going  to  do 
some  fancy  shooting.” 

“Yes.  What  about  a  regular  .siege?” 
I  asked.  “And  killing  only  one  of  us 
to  a  score  of  them  that  we  kill?  We 
should  be  too  few  to  man  the  four  walls 
eventually.” 

“What  about  relief  from  Tokotu?” 
suggested  Michael. 

“Over  a  hundred  miles  away!”  I  re¬ 
plied,  “and  no  wires.  Nor  any  chance 
to  heliograph  across  a  level  desert,  oven 
if_they  could  see  so  far.” 

“Chance  for  the  inedaille  militaire ,” 
grinned  Michael.  “Go  to  Lejaune  and 
say,  ‘Fear  not!  Alone  I  will  walk 
through  the  encircling  foe  and  bring 
you  relief.’  Then  you  walk  straight 
through  them,  what?” 

“Might  be  done  at  night,”  I  mused. 

“I  don’t  think,”  said  Michael.  “These 
merry  men  will  sit  round  the  place  in  a 
circle  like  a  spiritualists’  seance,  holding 
hands,  rather  than  let  anyone  slip 
through  them.” 

“Full  moon  too,”  I  observed.  “Any¬ 
how,  I’m  very  grateful  to  the  lads  for 
rolling  up.  .  .  .” 

“Shame  to  shoot  ’em,”  agreed  Mich¬ 
ael,  and  then  Boldini  hounded  us  all  back 
to  the  roof,  and  we  resumed  our  sta¬ 
tions. 

All  was  ready,  and  the  Arabs  could 
come  again  as  soon  as  they  liked. 

Lejaune  paced  round  and  round  the 
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roof  like  a  tiger  in  a  cage. 

“Hi  you,  there!”  he  called  up  to 
Schwartz.  “Can  you  see  nothing?” 

“Nothing  moving,  mon  Adjudcmt”  re¬ 
plied  Schwartz. 

A  moment  later  he  shouted  some¬ 
thing,  and  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the 
rattle  and  crash  of  a  sudden  outbreak 
of  rifle  fire  in  a  complete  circle  all  round 
the  fort.  The  Arabs  had  lined  the  near¬ 
est  sand-hills  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  ly¬ 
ing  flat  below  the  crests,  poured  in  a 
steady  independent  fire. 

This  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
their  first  mad  rush  up  to  the  very  walls, 
when  they  hoped  to  surprise  a  sleeping 
fort  and  swarm  up  over  the  walls  from 
each  other’s  shoulders. 

They  werb  now  difficult  to  see,  and 
a  man  firing  from  his  embrasure  was  as 
much  exposed  as  an  Arab  lying  flat  be¬ 
hind  a  stone  or  in  a  trench  scooped  in 
the  sand. 

There  was  a  man  opposite  to  me, 
about  a  hundred  yards  distant,  who 
merely  appeared  as  a  small  black  blob 
every  few  minutes.  He  must  have  been 
lying  on  a  slope  or  in  a  shallow  sand 
trench,  and  he  only  showed  his  head  for 
a  few  seconds  when  he  fired.  I  felt  that 
either  he  or  I  would  get  hurt,  sooner  or 
later,  for  he,  among  others,  was  potting 
at  my  embrasure. 

With  unpleasant  frequency  there  was 
a  sharp  blow  on  the  wall  near  my  em¬ 
brasure  and  sometimes  the  high  wailing 
song  of  a  ricochet,  as  the  deflected  and 
distorted  bullet  continued  its  flight  at 
an  angle  to  the  line  of  its  arrival. 

Suddenly,  the  man  on  my  right  leapt 
back,  shotted,  spun  round  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  his  rifle  clattering  at  my  feet. 

I  turned  and  stooped  over  him.  It 
was  the  wretched  Guantaio,  shot 
through  the  middle  of  his  face. 

As  I  bent  down,  I  was  suddenly  sent 
crashing  against  the  wall,  as  Lejaune 
literally  sprang  at  me. 

“You  turn  from  your  place  again  and 
I’ll  blow  your  head  off!  he  roared.  Duty, 
you  dog!  Get  to  your  duty!  What  have 
you  to  do  with  this  carrion,  you  cursed, 
slinking,  cowering,  hiding  shirker  .  .  .” 
and  as  I  turned  back  into  my  embrasure, 
he  picked  up  the  choking,  moaning 
Guantaio  and  flung  him  into  the  place 
from  where  he  had  fallen. 

“Stay  there,  you  rotten  dog,”  he  shout¬ 
ed,  “and  if  you  slide  out  of  it,  I’ll  pin 
you  up  with  bayonets  through  you,”  and 
lie  forced  the  dying  wretch  into  the  em¬ 
brasure  so  that  he  was  wedged  in  posi¬ 
tion,  with  his  head  and  shoulders  show¬ 
ing  through  the  aperture  between  the 
crenellations  on  either  side  of  him. 

“I’ll  have  no  skulking  malingerers 
here,”  he  roared.  “You’ll  all  stay  in  those 
embrasures  alive  or  dead,  while  there’s 
an  Arab  in  sight.  .  ,  .” 

Suddenly  the  Arab  fire  dwindled  and 
slackened  and  then  ceased.  Either  they 
had  had  enough  of  our  heavy  and  accur¬ 
ate  fire,  or  else  some  new  tactics  were 
going  to  be  introduced.  I  imagined  that 
a  camel-man  had  ridden  all  round  the 
sand-hills,  out  of  sight,  calling  the  lead¬ 
ers  to  colloquy  with  the  Emir  in  com¬ 
mand. 

Our  bugles  sounded  the  “Cease  fire.”' 

“Stand  easy!  .  .  .  Wounded  lie  down 
where  they  are,”  rang  out  Lejaune  s 
voice,  and  some  half-dozen  men  sank 
to  the  ground  in  their  own  blood.  I 
was  thankful  to  see  that  Michael  was 
not  among  them. 

Sergeant  Dupre  with  Cordier,  who  had 
been  ^a  doctor,  went  to  each  in  turn, 
with  bandages  and  stimulants. 

“Corporal  Boldini,”  barked  Lejaune, 
“take  the  men  down  in  three  batches. 
Ten  minutes  for  soupe  and  a  half-litre 
of  wine  each.  Come  back  at  the  double 
quick  if  vou  hear  the  ‘Assembly’  blown. 
...  St.  Andr<S  replenish  ammunition. 
Each  man  to  have  a  hundred.  v  •  Stop 
that  bandaging,  Cordier,  and  stir  yom 

self _ ”  . 

When  my  turn  came,  later,  to  go  uc 

low,  I  was  more  thankful  for  the  com¬ 
parative  darkness  and  coolness  o 
( Continued  on  page  22) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  Initial,  abbreviation  ana  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

r  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


FOR  SALE:— Collie  Pups.  J.  G.  FLEET- 
HAM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Heuvelton,  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  PEDIGREED  Police  female  or 
Airedale  for  laying  pullets — want  good  ones. 
MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 
Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  H. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  WHITE  POODLE  Puppies, 
Long  Silky  Hair.  Also  one  litter  Field  Spaniels. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 


“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— I  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Handsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  WANTED— Will  buy 
litter.  LUCY  K.  MOORE,  Chatham,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 


FOR  SALE:  Police  pup,  18  months  old,  pedi¬ 
greed.  HOMER  NORTHRUP,  Dalton,  Pa. 


NORTON’S  SHEPHERDS,  Nine  trained  male 
dogs,  three  open  females  that  get  cows  alone. 
Priced  $20  to  $35.  Young  dogs  less.  Good 
watchdogs.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


INCREASE  THE  FAT  PRODUCTION  of 
your  herd  by  using  one  of  our  Registered  Jersey 
bull  calves,  Raleigh  Strain,  Farmers  prices. 
JORDAN  FARMS,  Sawquoit,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Brown  Swiss  Cattle. 
Three  cows,  twelve  heifers,  various  ages;  one 
bull  calf.  CLOUD  ROBINSON,  Conneaut 
Lake,  Pa. 


OUR  MILKING  SHORTHORN  Windfall 
Lady  produced  1927.2  lbs.  milk,  83.62  lbs.  fat  in 
May  on  two  milkings  a  day.  M.  WHITNEY, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
Ewes.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re¬ 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


BIG  12  wk.  Light  Brahma  Pullets  &  Cockerels 
$1.75  J.  ELMER  LONG,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS.  Cut  Prices.  Illustrated 
Booklet.  EMPIRE  HATCHERY,  Seward,  N.  Y. 


BARRON  LEGHORN  CHICKS,  the  world’s 
best  layers.  Circular  free.  DAVID  M.  HAM¬ 
MOND,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  quality.  June  prices — 
Rocks,  Reds,  Leghorns,  10  cents;  Giants  15 
cents.  CULLENS  HATCHERY,  Elkview,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Pa. 


CHICKS — Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00—100. 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


WE  OFFER  .  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 
single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  “Hollywood 
Strain”  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  H.  Mixed,  $8.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M, 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  4  to  6  week  chicks,  8  to 
12  week  pullets  on  free  range.  Certified  &  Pedi¬ 
greed  O.  A.  C.  breeders.  HAMILTON  FARM, 
Huntington,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS— Reds,  $10.00:  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00:  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
25,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAPPER  SHIPS  C.  O.  D.  White.  Brown, 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  100 — $8;  English  White, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.50;  Reds,  Barrel!, 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  $9;  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  White  Wyandottes  $10;  Assorted  $7.50. 
CAPPER  HATCHERIES,  Elgin,  Iowa. 


SMsTC,LE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  ac¬ 
credited;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1: 
25— $4.00;  50— $7.75;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c; 
1000  up  13c;  circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks— Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 
Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B.  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 
White  Leghorns  $8 — 100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 
$9 — 100;  White  Rocks  $12 — 100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 
per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds.  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties. 
Thousands  hatching  dailv  with  plentv  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  'for  folder. 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


LEADING  BARRED  ROCK  Pen  Vineland 
1927.  Winning  pen,  2347  eggs,  1926.  Two- 
pound  pullets,  booking  orders  for  cockerels 
Good  breeders  $3.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A, 
Camden,  New  York. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 
25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
23rd  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 


(21)  639 

MISCELLANEOUS 


FOUR  FAWN  INDIAN  Runner  ducks,  now 
laying,  and  drake,  $12.00.  CERTIFIED 
HATCHERY/  Deansboro,  N.  Y. 


ft.  freight  paid.  A.  L.  FERRIS,  Interlaken, 


FARM  EQUIPMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
"Gillette”  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnig 
information.  GILLETTE  CLIPPING  MA¬ 
CHINE  CO.,  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street, 
New  York  City. 


CASH  P AID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi. 

cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN¬ 
TON.  Dimock,  Pa. 

OLD  BAGS.  We  pay  5c  for  feed,  bran  and 

middling  bags.  We  pay  the  freight.  References 
Lincoln  Bank,  Rochester.  OWASCO  BAG  CO., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 
cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  450 
Broad  St.,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 


Com  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
Free  catalog  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  PRO¬ 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 


Milking  Machines 


ATTENTION— DAIRY  FARMERS  II  Our 
NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  ma¬ 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
sent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM¬ 
PANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


NO.  1  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 
with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
sizes  in  proportion..  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROSi,  Inc.,  Lacey ville,  Penua. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


EGG  CASES — Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 
en  size  with  flats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  tor 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers,  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 
and  excelsior  pads.  Let  us  quote  vou.  EMPTY 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Dept.  A.  89  Water- 
bury  St-  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PRINTING— STATIONERY,  ETC. 

125  NO  1 EHEADS,  125  White  Envelopes. 
Printed  and  mailed  $1.00.  Samples  printing 
free.  SUNCO,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

PRINTED  STATIONERY— 500  Letter  Heads 
and  500  Envelopes,  all  for  $5.00.  Copy  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed  on  good  paper.  Send  your  order 
today.  INDEPENDENT  PRESS,  Mexico, 
N.  Y. 

200  ENVELOPES,  200'  LETTERHEADS, 
printed,  postpaid,  $1.50.  Best  value  known. 
PRINTER  HOWIE,  Beebeplain,  Vt. 


SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  M  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


FARM  WANTED 


EXCHANGE  FOUR-FAMILY  house  in 
Bayonne,  N.  J.  for  farm.  Write  ALEX 
BAGLYOS,  14  James  St.,  New  Brunswick,  N. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville.  Pa. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— GUARDS,  at  $1600  to  $2000  per 
annum,  by  the  State  Department  of  Correction 
at  the  institutions  located  at  Auburn,  Comstock, 
Dannemora,  Elmira,  Napanoch  and  Sing  Sing. 
This  Department  recently  appointed  over  fifty 
guards  from  Civil  Service  eligible  list  and  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  the  right  type  of  persons  to  fill 
a  number  of  vacancies  through  Civil  Service 
examination  to  be  held  July  9th,  1927.  Age 
limits,  25  to  40  years.  Minimum  height  5  feet 
9  inches,  minimum  weight  155  pounds.  Ap¬ 
plication  form  should  be  obtained  by  writing 
the  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  CIVIL  SERV¬ 
ICE,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  this  should  be  filed 
before  June  23rd.  A  number  of  appointments 
will  be  made  immediately  when  this  list  is 
established,  and  vacancies  frequently  occur. 


Miscellaneous 


SWEET  CLOVER — Makes  splendid  orchard 
cover  crop.  Use  Hardy  High  test,  scarified  seed. 
K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


60  LARGE  GLADIOLI  $1.  None  alike.  12 
Dahlias  $1.25.  24  pkgs.  Annuals-Perennials 

$1.00.  Catalogues.  GLADAIILIA-FARMS,  Chi¬ 
copee  Falls,  Mass. 


SEED  BEANS — Certified  and  near  certified 
Robust _  Pea,  Wells  Red  Kidney,  Perry  Marrow, 
high  yielding,  disease  resistant  varieties.  K.  C. 
LIVERMORE,  Iloneoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


GENUINE  GARDEN  BARGAIN.  Fifty 
choice  Washington  Asparagus  plants  and  six 
roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  labeled. 
All  for  only  one  dollar  postpaid.  Six  orders  for 
five  dollars.  Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  Katkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 
Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Phlox,  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Lupinus,  Hardy  Aster,  Chrysanthemum 
and  108  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Aster, 
Salvia,  Petunia,  Snapdragon,  Marigold,  Verbena, 
Strawflower  and  other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower 
plants;  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants; 
Asparagus  roots;  Berry  plants;  Tomato,  Pepper, 
Egg  Plant,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage, 
Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  plants.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY  E.  SQUIRES, 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?— We  bave 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  some  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work. 
If  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  for  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agency. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A.  301  E.  14tb 
St..  New  York  City 

LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

SIX-INCH  WHITE  PINE  Bevel  Siding  or 
Clapboards — Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths— $25.00  per  Thous¬ 
and.  WHIPPLE  BROS.,  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Pa. 


ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 
with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 
$1.95  per  roll.  Paint  $1.95  per  gal.  Made  and 
guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern. 
WINIKER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 


Plants 


4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  Plants,  Varieties. 
Yellow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  $1.75  per 
1000  cash  with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bndge- 
ville,  Del. 


CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus¬ 
sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet.  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato — $2.00  per  1000. 
Pepper — $3.00  per  1000.  Cauliflower — $3.50  per 
1000.  Egg  Plant— $4.00  per  1000.  Send  for  list. 
J.  C  SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS — Early  Copenhagen 
Market,  Glory  of  Ekheuzen,  Red  Danish,  Short 
Stemmed  Danish  Ballhead.  Ready  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Write  for  prices.  BYRON  T. 
JOHNSON,  R.  F.  D.  No.  3,  Cortland,  New 
York. 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  — 


To  Control  Quack  Grass 


IS  THE  MEANEST 
WEEDONEAPTH. 

ITGROWS  WHILE  YOU  SLEEP! 


10W  BADLY  INFESTED 
FIELDS  IN  AUGUST. 

DISK  OFTEN  ENOUGH  TO 
KEEP  QUACK  GRASS  FROM 


pw  PIELD  TO  SWEET 
LOVER  IN  THE  SPRING; 
,  WITH  NURSE  CROP 
^  OF  OATS  OR  BARLEY 


By  Ray  Inman 


ISTURE  SWEET  CLOVER 
'  AFTER  HARVEST. 
PASTURE  IT  HEAVILV  ALL  THE 
NEXT  VEAR, PREFERABLE 
WITH  SMEEPOR  HORSES. 


% 


Agriculturist,  June  18,  1927 
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CLASSIFIED  ADS 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 


SO  ACRES*  FIELD  GROWN  Cabbage  and 

Tomato  Plants.  Some  ol  finest  we  ever  grew. 
Special—  $1.00  thousand.  Sweet  Potato  Plants 
^2.00.  Prompt  Shipments,  entire  satisfaction 
o-uaranteed  or  money  refunded.  OLD  DO¬ 
MINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 


30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage  Plants— Early  Jersey,  Charleston 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  ilat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead,  500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed.  10,000— $15.00.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  '  Sweet  Potato  $3.00  thousand  prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000— $20.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
good  plants,  satisfaction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  15  years  satisfactory  service. 
J  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


MILLIONS  VEGETABLE  PLANTS— Cab¬ 
bage,—  Copenhagen,  Danish,  Ballhead,  Flatdutch, 
Succession,  Wakefield,  300 — $1.00;  500  $1.25, 

1000—  $2.00,  postpaid.  10,000— $10.00,  express. 

Tomato  plants, — Baltimore  Stone,  _  Matchless, 
same  price.  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato 
Plants,  500— $2.00;  1000— $3.50,  postpaid.  We 
guarantee  good  plants  and  good  order  delivery, 
or  money  refunded.  IDEAL  PLANT.  COM¬ 
PANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CABBAGE  and  TOMATO  Plants.  Cabbage— 
Copenhagen,  Flatdutch,  Danish  Ballhead,  Wake¬ 
field,  Succession,  300 — $1.00;  500 — $1.25;  1000  - 
$2.00,  postpaid.  5000 — $5.00,  express.  Balti¬ 
more,  Stone,  Tomato  Plants,  same  price  as  cab¬ 
bage.  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico,  Potato  plants, 
500 — $2.00;  1000 — $3.50,  postpaid.  Good  plants 
and  quick  service  guaranteed.  SERVICE 
PLANTS  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE, 
Plants,  immediate  shipment.  100 — 35c;  1000- — 
$2.75.  Postpaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS — for  late  planting, 
dozen  varieties,  name  choice — Cabbage  $1.00 — 
thousand  collect — $1.75  prepaid — Tomato— $2.50 
prepaid,  10,000,  collect  $15.00;  Sweet  Potato, 
earliest  varieties,  $3.00  prepaid,  10,000  collect 
$25.00.  Well  packed,  ventilated  crates,  satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed.  J.  T.  COUNCILL  &  SONS, 
Franklin,  Va. 


CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout 
Plants.  _  Cauliflower,  Early  Catskill  Snowball, 
Long  Island  Snow-ball  and  Early  Erfurt  $4.50 
per  1000;  5000,  $20.0.0;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00; 
200,  $1.50;  100,  $1.00.  Cabbage  Plants,  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Danish  Ball- 
head,  Red  Danish  Stonehead,  Succession,  Sure- 
head,  Savoy,  Golden  Acre,  $2.25  per  1000;  5000, 
$10.00,  500,  $1.60.  Brussels  Sprouts,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Improved,  $3.00  per  1000;  500,  $2.00.  Send 
for  list.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  No  business 
done  on  Sunday.  F.  W.  ROCHELLE  &  SONS, 
Chester,  New-  Jersey. 


CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Plants.  Field  Grown  Plants. 
Cabbage  Plants — 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to 
August  1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All 
Head  Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Sure- 
head,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem 
Danish  Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  Ameri¬ 
can  Drumhead  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and 
Dark  Red  Dutch.  $*2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00; 
SOO,  $1.25.  RE-ROOTED  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
—$2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $11.00;  500,  $1.50. 
Cauliflower  Plants — (All  re-rooted)  500,000 
Ready  May  25th  to  August  1st.  New-  Beds  com¬ 
ing  on  each  week.  Snow-ball  and  Dwarf  Erfurt 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00;  500,  $2.50. 
TOMATO  PLANTS— 1,000,000  ready  June  15th 
to  July  1st.  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Shalk’s 
Early  Tewel,  Matchless,  and  New-  Stone.  $3.00 
per  *1000;  5000,  $13.00;  500,  $1.75.  Brussels 
Sprouts— 500,000  ready  June  1st  to  July  15th. 
Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island  Dwarf,  $2.50 
per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — All  orders  for 
100  plants  or  smaller  quantities  will  be  $1.00 
per.  100  Postpaid  except  Potted  Plants.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PALTL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


TOBACCO 


BETTER  TOBACCO!  Fragrant,  mellow!  Five 
pounds  smoking,  75c.  Four  pounds  chew-ing, 
$1.00.  FARMERS’  CLUB  100,  Hazel,  Ken¬ 
tucky. 


GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 

$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 


HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  -  10, -$1.75.  •  Smok¬ 
ing.  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  w-lien  received. 
FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield.  Ky, 


WOMEN’S  WANTS 

FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 
Damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platters, 
Clips  and  Saucers,  Bowls.  Pitchers.  Bakers. 
Mugs,  Nappies,  etc. — a  little  of  each.  Send 
cash  with  order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  & 
C O M PANY.  Portland,  Maine. 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY.  Meriden.  Conn. 

THREE  PAIR  LADIES’  Mercerized  Stockings 
and  card  “Darnit”  $1.00.  Black,  French  Nude, 
Grev.  8)4  to  10.  Good  openings  for  agents. 
CEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 


WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices;  we  furnish  bank  reference;  lots  held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON, 
Succ  Keystone  Hide  Co.,  Lancaster.  Pa. 

7  WOOL  AND  SHEEP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec- 

talize  in  woo!  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL- 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


A.  A.  Tribe 

Lone  Scouts---Boj?  Scouts 


Lone  Scout  Letters 

Dear  Brother  Scouts: 

My  brother  Ernest  went  in  the  woods 
one  afternoon  and  buried  a  treasure  with 
odds  and  ends  in  it.  When  he  came  home 
he  drew  a  memory  map  of  it  and  gave  it 
to  me  and  to  James  Downs  saying  that 
some  time  we  should  go  up  there  and  see 
if  we  could  find  it  by  way  of  tracking  and 
using  the  map.  Well  today  after  school 
when  it  was  almost  dark  we  did.  One 
time  I  thought  I  saw  where  it  was  buried 
but  it  was  Jim  that  first  saw  the  place 
where  Ernest  had  buried  it.  He  dug  in 
the  ground  and  sure  enough  he  found  it. 
Then  the  other  two  boys  said  I  should  bury 
it  next  and  give  a  map  of  it  to  them.  So 
they  went  to  a  place  where  they  could  not 
see  where  I  hid  it.  I  ran  into  an  over¬ 
grown  road  and  ran  to  the  end  of  it  where 
there  was  a  large  oak  tree.  Just  then  I 
heard  a  sneeze  and  boy,  I  went  up  those 
branches  and  never  stopped  till  I  got  about 
ten  feet  up  in  the  branches.  Then  I  looked 
in  the  direction  I  had  heard  the  sneeze. 

1  saw  a  lot  of  gray  forms  running  in  to  the 
swamps  for  there  was  a  swamp  near  by.  I 
thought  they  were  dogs  so  I  hollered  for 
Ernest  and  Jim.  Then  I  looked  closer  and 
saw  that  they  were  rabbits  coming  out  to 
feed.  I  slid  down  the  tree  and  began  to 
laugh.  Just  then  Jim  and  Ernest  came 
running  up  at  full  speed  puffing  and  blow¬ 
ing.  Jim  began  to  ask  what  the  trouble 
was.  i  said  there  were  some  rabbits  feed¬ 
ing  and  one  of  them  gave  a  sneeze  which 
scared  me  at  first.  Then  we  looked  around 
for  rabbits  but  all  were  hid  safely  away. 
That  is  all  to  our  treasure  hunt.  It  makes 
me  laugh  to  think  of  it  now. 

Scoutingly  yours, 

(Signed)  HOWARD  DOWN  (10  points) 

*  *  * 

Dear  Scouts: 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  about  the  scout¬ 
ing  that  I  am  doing  and  have  done,  1  will 
begin  way  back.  The  most  of  the  large 
boys  in  our  school  were  interested  in  scout¬ 
ing.  My  chum  Chester  C.  Newcomb  had  a 
“Boy  Scout  Handbook”,  from  which  we 
found  out  about  it,  so  we  started  to  make 
a  Boy  Scout  Patrol  but  failed.  Chester 
told  me  he  heard  something  over  the  radio 
about  Lone  Scouts.  So  I  sent  in  to  the 
headquarters  asking  about  ‘  the  Lone 
Scouts,  from  which  I  received  no  answer. 
We  waited  anxiously  all  summer.  Until 
one  day  about  a  week  before  school  start¬ 
ed,  Chester  or  Chet  as  we  call  him,  and 
some  other  boys  and  I,  went  on  a  short 
hike  or  walk.  On  the  way  Chet  told  me 
that  he  had  something  to  show  me.  We 
went  on  with  the  rest  as  they  followed 
the  creek,  until  we  came  to  a  deep  place 
in  the  creek  called  “Hides  Hole”.  There 
we  went  in  swimming.  On  the  way  home 
Chet  and  I  went  a  different  way  than  the 
rest.  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to 
show  me.  He  drew  a  Sunday  School  paper, 
‘that  his  nephew  gave  him”,  out  of  his 
pocket  on  which  the  Lone  Scouts  were  ex¬ 
plained.  We  were  so  glad  to  find  what  we 
had  long  been  hunting  for  that  we  nearly 
learned  it  by  heart.  We  agreed  to  send  in 
the  next  day.  I  did  and  Chet  didn’t! 

It  took  me  quite  a  while  to  Join  because 
the  headquarters  were  changing  offices.  I 
found  out  about  the  boosting  points,  and 
told  Chet  about  it  and  he  joined  in  rny 
credit.  1  got  six  boys  to  Join  in  my  credit 
last  fall.  The  next  thing  I  tried  to  do  was 
form  a  tribe,  that  wouldn’t  have  failed  if 
the  whooping  cough  hadn’t  set  in.  During 
the  winter  I  passed  the  first  degree.  In 
the  spring  I  got  three  more  members. 
Then  I  tried  to  form  another  tribe  which 
is  a  success  so  far.  We  held  our  first  meet¬ 
ing  April  1,  1927.  Chet  helped  me  with 
everything,  in  fact,  we  helped  each  other  in 
about  everything  we  do.  We  are  bolding 
meetings  every  other  Friday  till  school  is 
out,  then  we  will  hold  them  once  a  week. 
We  have  not  sent  into  the  headquarters 
yet  and  we  are  not  going  to  until  we  are 
sure  that  the  tribe  will  not  be  a  failure. 
We  are  studying  our  degrees  in  our  meet¬ 
ings  too. 

Our  members  are  as  follows: 

Chester  C.  Newcomb— Chief. 

Ralph  H.  Gifford— Sachem. 

Harold  Brust — Scribe. 

Willis  Campbell — Wampum  Beaver. 

Frank  Sheffer  Jr. 

Edmund  Madigan  Jr. 

George  W.  Gifford 

Joseph  Sherman  Jr. 

Charles  Chushman 

Randeil  Brust 

Randall  B.  Weber — Scout  Guide. 

There  are  only  two  of  these  passed  a  de¬ 
gree  which  is  Willis  Campbell  and  myself. 
Chet  has  passed  but  has  not  sent  in  yet. 

Say,  Scouts,  I  don’t  understand  all  .about 
the  A.  A.  Tribe  and  I  wish  the  editor 
would  explain  these  and  all  other  things 
about  the  A.  A.  Tribe  in  the  next  issue. 
Where  do  the  points  that  you  get  for  writ¬ 
ing  letters  and  the  such  go?  Do  you  get 
anything  for  getting  new  members? 

Say,  fellows,  I  hear  a  lot  about  discon- 
tinuing  the  scout  column.  If  it  discon¬ 
tinued,  part  of  my  scouting  will  discon¬ 
tinue,  too.  Every  time  the  paper  comes 
the  first  thing  I  do  is  look  for  the  scout 
column.  If  it  is  not  on  the  regular  page, 
I  look  all  through  the  paper  and  if  I  do  not 
find  it  at  all,  1  turn  away  disappointed. 
But  i  suppose  I  can’t  depend  on  somebody 
else  to  do  all  the  writing  and  things.  Every¬ 
body  must  take  their  turn.  I'll  take  mine 
right  now.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
written  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  last. 
Now  I’m  going  to  give  you  boys  a  challenge 
to  see  who  can  get  the  most  points  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July. 

You  may  send  in  letters,  drawings  of 
nature,  or  snapshots  and  explanations  of 
what  they  are,  where  you  got  them,  poems, 
etc* 

I  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  increase  this 


column.  If  you  accept  this  challenge  write 
to  me.  Write  to  me  anyway. 

I  will  close  wishwig  you  happiness  and 
success  in  your  scouting. 

Your  Brother  Scout, 

(Signed)  RALPH  H.  GIFFORD,  Jr. 

(25  points) 

Valley  Falls,  New  York,  R.  F.  D.  2. 


“Beau  Geste” 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

caserne  than  for  the  soupe  and  wine 
c-vcn,  for  my  head  was  splitting. 

“Here’s  to  Death”  said  Cordier,  as  he 
raised  his  mug  of  wine. 

“Don’t  talk  rot,”  said  I.  “You’re  no 
more  dead  than — Madame  la  Republique.” 

“I  shall  be  dead  before  sunset,”  re¬ 
plied  Cordier.  “This  place  will  be  a  si¬ 
lent  grave  shortly ...  ,‘Mada  me  la  Re¬ 
publique — morituri  te  salukmt!  ”  and 
he  drank  again. 

( To  Be  Continued ) 

Thing’s  Are  Looking  Up  for 
Breeders  of  Holsteins 

( Continued-  from  page  9) 

card  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Barney  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
stated  that  he  had  been  assured  some 
time  ago  by  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
that  if  the  revised  score  card  were  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  American  Dairy  Science 
Association  in  its  Detroit  meeting  last 
October  8,  1926,  the  Bureau  of  Dairying 
at  Washington  would  act  favorably  up¬ 
on  the  change.  To  date  Mr.  Barney 
stated  that  the  Department  has  failed 
to  so  act  and  this  recommendation  Was 
urged  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairying. 

Another  resolution  by  T.  J.  Owens 
of  Kirkland,  Washington,  called  for  the 
reapportionment  of  directors  according 
to  districts.  This  resolution  was  not 
approved  because  according  to  the  In¬ 
laws  the  directors  cannot  be  apportion¬ 
ed  by  districts. 

The  resolution  by  A.  B.  Craig  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  accepted  making 
it  possible  for  a  member  of  a  firm  or  a 
corporation  to  act  as  a  delegate.  This 
resolution  was  further  amended  to  read 
that  all  persons  delegated  or  nominat¬ 
ed  as  delegates  shall  be  a  resident  of 
the  district  to  be  represented. 

Testing  and  Color  Brought  Up 

A  resolution  read  from  the  floor  call¬ 
ed  for  the  amendment  of  the  rules  for 
A.  R.  testing  to  the  end  that  an  offii- 
ial  test  shall  not  be  commenced  until 
14  days  after  the  cow  has  freshened. 
Colonel  French  of  Iowa  suggested  that 
the  time  limit  be  made  30  days  but  this 
was  revised  and  the  resolution  passed 
with  the  14-da)'s  limitation. 

The  subject  that  caused  considerable 
discussion  on  the  floor  following  the 
consideration  of  resolutions,  dealt  with 
the  question  of  color.  Several  instances 
were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  by  members  on  the  floor  where 
cattle  were  denied  registration  because 
of  black  spots  near  the  hoof.  Secretary 
Houghton  spoke  at-  great  length  con¬ 
cerning  handling  cases  of  this  kind.  He 
stated  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  Sec¬ 
retary  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
committee  which  acts  as  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  consider  these  unusual  cases 
has  refused  registration  because  it  has 
been  trying  to  protect  the  breed  from 
animals  of  impure  breeds  as  well  as  an¬ 
imals  showing  markings  not  character¬ 
istic  of  the  breed.  Although  no  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  for  a  change  in  the 
code  of  markings,  it  was  very  evident 
that  less  drastic  consideration  would  be 
given  these  unusual  cases.  These  cases 
of  dark  sopts  about  the  hoof  were  com¬ 
paratively  infrequent.  Secretary  Hough¬ 
ton  stated  that  there  were  about  one  in 
every  400. 

Previous  to  the  short  recess.  Govern¬ 
or  Lowden  interrupted  the  discussion  of 


super  registration  to  announce  the  nom¬ 
inating  committee  which  was  to  recom¬ 
mend  candidates  for  the  various  places. 
Mr.  Lowden  stated  that  he  thought  it 
was  for  the  good  of  the  association  that 
the  committee  consider  some  one  else 
for  the  office  of  president.  There  was 
an  immediate  thunder  of  “no”  from  the 
floor  which  was  undoubtedly  a  forerun¬ 
ner  of  Mr.  Lowden’s  reelection.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  this  early  indication  was 
not  contrary  for  all  of  the  officers  and 
directors  whose  terms  expired  were  re¬ 
elected  unanimously.  These  officers  are 
as  follows:  President,  Hon.  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  Oregon,  Ill.;  Vice-President, 
Mr.  L.  M.  Thompson,  Montrose,  Pa.; 
Director  G.  Watson  French,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Director,  F.  W.  A.  Vesper,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Director  James  A.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Director,  R.  J. 
Schaefer,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Milwaukee  in  1928 

The  last  subject  of  discussion  on  the 
program  was  to  determine  the  next 
place  of  the  annual  convention.  Invita¬ 
tions  had  been  received  from  Chicago, 
Ill.;  Denver,  Colorado;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
There  were  also  boosters  for  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Milwau¬ 
kee  prevailed.  It  developed  that  last 
year  it  was  practically  agreed  that  Mil¬ 
waukee  was  to  get  the  convention  in 
1928.  Before  the  convention  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  recess  there  was  considerable 
talk  of  some  city  in  New  York,  either 
Syracuse  or  Buffalo,  for  1929. 

Sale  Draws  Big  Crowd 

On  June  2  all  interest  centered  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  grounds 
where  the  8th  Annual  Sale  of  Holsteins 
was  held.  Seventy  head  of  cattle  were 
offered  and  among  them  there  were 
some  of  America’s  best  Holsteins.  The 
sale  was  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  England  States  Holstein 
Friesian  Association.  It  was  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  auctioneers  were  R.  E, 
Haeger  of  Illinois,  E.  M.  Granger  of 
Connecticut  and  Mack  of  Wisconsin.  J. 
E.  Watson  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  was 
in  the  box. 

The  honor  for  the  top  price  for  cows 
went  to  New  York  State.  Cattaraugus 
Flora  Colantha  consigned  by  Harry 
Yates,  owner  of  Yates  Farm,  Orchard 
Park,  N.  Y.,  topped  the  sale  at  $1225, 
going  to  John  Tuck  of  Auburn,  Mass. 
Cattaraugus  Flora  Colantha  holds  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  1000  pounds  as  a  twice  33-pound 
cow.  Cattaraugus  Flora  Colantha  took 
second  prize  in  the  aged  cow  class  at 
the  New  York  State  Fair  of  1924.  The 
top  bull  was  consigned  by  Hollyhock 
Farms,  Dousman,  Wis.  Sir  Bess  Orms- 
by  Fobes,  63d.  It  was  expected  that 
this  bull  would  top  the  sale  for  he  is 
very  well  bred.  He  is  a  full  brothel  to 
the  bull  that  topped  the  bulls  at  Des 
Moines  Annual  Sale  last  year.  The  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  top  bull  was  D.  D.  Artken 
of  Flint,  Mich.,  who  bid  $1200. 

The  seventy  head  of  cattle  that  went 
under  the  hammer  averaged  $400.  Some 
stayed  right  in  Massachusetts.  Others 
went  to  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
California  and  Arizona. 

Springfield  outdid  itself  to  make  the 
visit  of  the  delegates  an  enjoyable  one. 
Provisions  were  made  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  ladies.  The  Springfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  most  active 
in  this  direction  providing  sightseeing 
trips  to  interesting  points  about  the  city 
and  to  other  nearby  points  of  interest, 
such  as  Mount  Tom,  etc.  Like  all  coil 
ventions  it  gave  the  delegates  and 
breeders  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
compare  notes  and  talk  shop.  Optimism 
prevailed. 

To  sum  up  the  entire  convention,  m 
a  few  words  “things  are  looking  up”- 
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Protective  Agency  Collects  and 
Then  Disappears 

COUTH  JERSEY  farmers  are  watching 
closely  for  two  men  who  have  been 
operating  throughout  that  section  o*  the 
country,  particularly  around  Salem.  They 
swooped  down  upon  the  territory,  made 
their  haul  and  then  disappeared.  They 
claimed  to  represent  the  Rankins  National 
Protective  Service  which  was  said  to  be 
operated  by  the  New  Jersey  Protective 
Service  of  Camden,  N.  J.  They  collected 
$5  for  one  year  stating  it  was  their  job 
to  help  farmers  who  were  victims  of 
chicken  thieves. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  individuals 
was  a  tall  slim  fellow  of  foreign  appear¬ 
ance  while  the  other  was  a  heavy_set  man. 
Both  were  slick  talkers,  as  was  attested 
by  the  fact  that  they  practically  plastered 
the  territory  with  large  red-lettered  signs 
of  the  agency. 

Firm  Not  Licensed  in  New  Jersey 

The  activities  of  the  two  were  reported 
to  the  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  organization  made  an  investi¬ 
gation  with  the  following  report,  which 
appeared  in  many  papers  through  the 
Garden  State : 

The  New  Jersey  Protective  Service  is 
said  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  Rankin  Na¬ 
tional  Protective  Service,  California. 

“The  New  Jersey  Protective  Service  has 
negotiated  with  hundreds  of  farmers  in 
Salem  county,  it  has  been  discovered.  In 
some  townships  of  the  county  the  farmers 
signed  up  almost  100  per  cent,  the  investi¬ 
gation  revealed. 

“The  agency  is  reported  to  operate  as 
the  New  Jersey  representative  of  the 
Rankin  National  Agency,  which  is  not  reg¬ 
istered  to  do  business  in  this  state.  An 
examination  of  the  license  books  in  the 
state  comptroller's  office,  Trenton,  revealed 
that  no  detectives  are  licensed  under  the 
name  of  either  firm  in  New  Jersey. 

“The  agency  maintained  executive  offices 
in  Salem,  but  used  also  the  address  of  21 
Broadway.  Camden,  on  the  application 
blanks.  An  investigation  revealed  that  the 
concern  had  rented  space  at  that  address, 
had  paid  one  month’s  rent,  but  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  had  not  been  seen  there  for 
several  months.” 

Farmers  in  other  sections  arc  warned 
to  be  on  the  lookout  for  these  fellow’s, 
not  only  in  New  Jersey  but  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  They 
are  not  to  be  confused  w7ith  local  farmers’ 
protective  societies  and  other  protective 
agencies  that  are  really  helping  to  guard 
the  farmers  against  thieves,  particularly 
chicken  thieves  who  have  been  so  active 
nc .  only  in  New  Jersey  but  all  our  country 
districts. 


been  of  no  consequence  for  the  reports 
indicate  that  the  agents  are  continuing 
their  activities.  It  is  said  that  the  State 
Department  has  warned  the  company  of 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  the  agents  it  is  said  that 
there  are  numerous  statements  in  the 
literature  of  the  company  that  are  not 
based  on  scientific  fact.  This  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  an  investigation  which  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Chief  Entomologist  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Feeds  and  Chemistry.  It  is  said 
that  the  products  of  the  company  do  con¬ 
trol  under  some  conditions.  Flowever, 
the  greatest  complaint  lies  in  the  fact  that 


Service  Bureau  Report  for 
May,  1927 

Sterling  Budd,  Stanfordville,  N.Y.$  27.54 
Adjustment  from  com.  tnerch.  on  eggs. 

B.  A.  Gibbins,  Hagaman,  N.  Y.  ..  5.00 

Adjustment  front  chick  hatchery. 

H.  L.  Scott,  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.  135.06 
Adjustment  on  hay  deal. 

Miss  C.  Marvin,  Brookfield,  N.  Y.  1.33 
Adjustment  from  seed  firm. 

Mrs.  H.  Gardner,  Westfield,  Pa...  6.66 

Adjustment  on  eggs  from  com.  merchant. 

Louis  S.  Burton,  Edmeston,  N.Y.  15.31 
Adjustment  on  eggs  from  com.  merchant. 

Mrs.  Jos.  Roetgerman,  Minster,  O.  22.43 
Adjustment  on  eggs  from  com.  merchant. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Craft,  Burlington 

Flats,  N.  Y .  7.79 

Adjustment  on  eggs  from  com.  merchant. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Miller,  Cambridge 

Springs,  Pa.  .  4.45 

Adjustment  from  eye-glass  company. 

Bert  Sullivan,  Mt.  Vision,  Pa.  ..  48.54 

Adjustment  on  egg  account. 

C.  Miller,  Chateaugay,  N.  Y .  6.00 

Adjustment  from,  chick  hatchery. 

E.  R.  Gellott,  Thompson,  Pa.  ....  6.00 

Adjustment  from  chick  hatchery. 

Isaac  Kilmer,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y.  7.73 
Adjustment  on  lost  shipment  of  eggs. 

$293.84 


would  receive  delivery  on  a  certain  date  j 
but  up  to  the  present,  several  months  later, 
nothing  has  appeared.  Mr.  Niver  claims 
that  the  party  to  the  contract  had  never 
fulfilled  the  terms  of  the  contract,  namely 
had  never  paid  full  amount.  However, 
our  subscriber  states  that  Mr.  Niver  said 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses  “that  the  ma¬ 
chine  would  be  delivered  within  a  few 
days”.  To  be  precise  Niver  sold  the  ma¬ 
chine  on  Friday  and  promised  delivery  on 
the  following  Tuesday.  Furthermore  Mr. 
Niver  promised  to  return  later  to  help  sell 
the  machine  but  he  has  never  put  in  an 
appearance  since  that  time. 

Said  to  be  An  Infringement 

It  is  said  that  the  Lang  Engine  Com¬ 
pany  of  Ithaca  has  been  making  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  Niver.  It  is  said  that  only  re¬ 
cently  the  Lang  Engine  Company  re-' 
ceived  complaints  from  another  company 
to  the  effect  that  the  contrivance  Niver 
is  selling  infringes  on  previously  awarded 
patents. 

The  principal  warning  on  this  occasion  is 
to  subscribers  who  are  approached  and 
asked  to  sign  a  contract.  Sign  no  contract 
unless  you  are  absolutely  sure  of  the  facts 
contained  therein.  From  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  Niver’s  contract  he  can  hold  the 
people  who  have  signed  the  papers.  There 
is  only  one  thing  left  to  do  and  that  is 
either  pay  out  the  balance  and  make  the 
contract  good  and  then  sue  for  rights ; 
or,  lose  the  initial  payment  and  get  out 
free  and  clear. 


(23)  641 


the  agents  have  been  claiming  for  the 
products  they  are  selling,  properties  and 
powers  which  experimental  facts  con¬ 
tradict. 


Another  Contract  Squabble 

nPHE  attention  of  the  Service  Bureau 
A  has  been  called  to  the  activities  of 
a  Mr.  J.  E.  Niver  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  been  operating  through  the  territory 
selling  contracts  on  a  machine  that  makes 
a  “pinless  clothesline”.  Considerable 
complaint  has  been  made  that  Mr.  Niver 
is  not  abiding  by  his  original  statements. 
One  of  6m  subscribers  was  told  that  he 


State  Law  Compels  Vaccination 

The  teacher  of  our  district  school  tells 
the  scholars  that  they  will  all  have  to  be 
vaccinated  against  diphtheria  which  we 
haven’t  had  a  case  of  in  years  around  here. 
Is  there  a  law  that  will  compel  me  to  have 
this  done.  I  have  two  children  and  am 
very  much  opposed  to  it.  Please  let  me 
know  the  law  as  to  this. 

r|  ’HE  state  law  does  provide  that  chil- 
A  dren  must  be  vaccinated  and  the  en 
forcement  of  this  provision  is  given  to  the 
school  authorities  in  your  district.  They 
have  the  power  to  prevent  your  children 
from  attending  school  until  they  have  been 
vaccinated.  The  law,  however,  further 
provides  that  in  case  the  parents  of  the 
school  children  do  not  provide  the  re¬ 
quired  vaccination  that  it  shall  be  done 
by  the  local  Board  of  Health  and  most 
of  the  cost,  a  public  charge. 


Agents  Reported  Exaggerating 
Chemical  Products 

TTIE  Service  Bureau  has  received  a 
letter  from  Allegany  County  in  New 
York  inquiring  about  the  Union  Chemical 
Company  of  Lewisburg,  Pa.  It  is  said 
that  the  agents  who  are  selling  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  this  company  are  making  un¬ 
usual  claims  for  the  effectiveness  of  their 
products.  One  of  these  products  is  car- 
bicide  which  is  hardly  said  to  be  nothing 
more  than  carbon  bisulphide,  a  product 
commonly  used  to  kill  bean  weevils  and 
other  insects  in  grain.  It  is  said  that  the 
agents  of  the  company  claim  that  this 
carbicide  can  be  used  for  the  treatment  of 
seed  potatoes. 

The  activities  of  the  Union  Chemical 
Company  have  been  reported  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  it  is  said  that  the  company  has 
been  warned  concerning  the  activities  of 
the  agents.  Complaints  have  come  from 
county  agents  and  many  others.  On  the 
other  hand  the  department  has  accepted 
registration  from  the  Union  Chemical 
Company  for  a  number  of  insecticide  ma¬ 
terials  as  provided  in  insecticide  law  be¬ 
cause  these  products  met  the  requirements 
as  far  as  registration  was  concerned. 

Agents  Said  to  Exaggerate  Facts 

Apparently  the  main  complaint  is  with 
the  sales  agents.  Flowever,  complaints  to 
the  company  on  this  score  have  apparently 


Promptness  Appreciated 


R.  No.  2,  Medford,  N.  J., 
May  9,  1927 

Your  representative  brought  my  in¬ 
surance  check  today,  for  $130.00,  and 
I  am  very  grateful  for  it,  also  for  your 
promptness  in  sending  it. 

I  almost  let  my  policy  run  out  last 
year,  but  I  am  certainly  glad  I  renewed 
it. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  the  service 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  insurance  protection  you  offer  your 
subscribers. 

Frank  D.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Stewart  was  in  an  auto  col¬ 
lision  January  2 1st,  and  sustained  a 
fractured  clavicle,  bruised  shoulder , 
sprained  knee. 

*  *  * 

Greenwood,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6,  1927. 

Yours  received  with  check  enclosed 
for  $38.57  from  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  for  which 
please  except  my  thanks. 

I  think  the  A.  A.  is  giving  its  readers 
a  valuable  service  that  they  should  not 
overlook.  Some  people  don’t  think 
much  of  insurance,  but  I  believe  the 
first  duty  a  man  owes  to  his  family  is 
to  provide  some  kind  of  protection  in 
case  of  accident.  ^ 

I  wish  to  thank  both  the  A.A.  and 
the  Insurance  Company  for  the  courtesy 
and  promptness  of  their  service. 

Ross  Huljn. 


Visits  With  the  Editor 

( Continued  front  fage  5) 
our  Eastern  farmers  cannot  meet  this  com¬ 
petition  of  Western  milk  that  labors  under 
such  a  handicap  than  we  ought  to  lose 
our  market  to  better  farmers  than  we  are. 
Not  only  with  milk  but  also  with  all  other 
products,  we  have  the  best  markets  in  the 
world,  with  transportation  facilities  so 
well  established  that  it  brings  these  mar¬ 
kets  almost  into  our  own  front  yards. 

Still  another  factor  to  consider  in 
judging  between  farming  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West  is  the  difference  in  the 
beauty  of  the  countryside.  Now  every 
patriotic  son  of  the  West  no  doubt 
thinks  his  home,  his  neighborhood  and 
his  state  are  the  .finest  and  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world,  and  I  would 
not  give  thirty  cents  of  Chinese  money 
for  him  if  he  did  not  think  so,  for 

Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land! 

But  all  the  same,  much  of  the  Central 
West  is  a  flat  country  and  I  am  a  son 
of  the  hills  and  the  valley  country  of 
the  East,  so  I  am  probably  just  as 
prejudiced  for  the  East  as  the  Western¬ 
er  is  for  his  native  prairies.  Taking  it 
all  in  all,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  it 
is  just  as  easy  to  make  a  living  on  a 
good  farm  in  the  East  as  it  is  any¬ 
where  else  in  America,  and  as  for  the 
environment,  how  can  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  the  homes  that  dot  the  color¬ 
ful  hills  and  valleys  of  our  Eastern  farm 
country  be  surpassed — a  country  of 
which  we  may  truly  and  proudly  sing: 

I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 

Thy  woods  and  templed  hills — 


FOR  ALL 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

The  enthusiasm  for 
Champion— the  bett&r 
spark  plug — on  the 
farm  lies  in  its  abso¬ 
lute  dependability. 

T  wo  out  of  three  farm 
owners  always  buy 
Champions  for 
trucks,  tractors  and 
stationary  engines  as 
well  as  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  cars  for  the  very 
same  reasons  that 
two  out  of  three 
motorists,  the  world 
over,  give  Champion 
the  preference. 

For  full  efficiency,  de¬ 
pendability,  long  life 
and  greater  economy 
you  will  find  Cham¬ 
pion  fully  deserving 
of  its  world- wide  rep¬ 
utation  —  the  better 
spark  plug.f 

Car  manufacturers  recom¬ 
mend,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  motorists  are 
changing  spark  plugs  every 
10,000 miles  to  insure  better 
and  more  economical  car 
operation.  This  is  true,  even 
of  Champions,  in  spite  of 
their  world-wide  reputation 
for  remarkably  long  life. 


Champion— 
for  tracks,  * 
tractors  and 
cars  other 
than  Fords— 
and  for  all 
stationary 


engines  — 


packed  in  the 
Blue  Box  1 


Champion  X— 

exclusively  for  Ford 
cars,  trucks  and  trac¬ 
tors— -packed  in  the 
Red  Box 


6(V 


Champion 

Spar^Plugs 


TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


FARM  WASHERS  -  Sverjf  one 

«  MAYTAG  with  Gasoline  Mufti- Motor 


Write  or  phone  one  of  the  Maytag  dealers  listed 
below.  Without  cost  or  obligation  use  a  Maytag 
Aluminum  Washer  for  your  next  washing.  Discover 
for  yourself  the  many  advantages  that  have  won 
World  Leadership  for  the  Maytag.  If  it  doesn’t 
sell  itself,  don't  keep  it. 


Phone  one  of  the  authorized  Maytag  dealers  listed  below: 


For  home*  with  electric¬ 
ity,  the  Maytag  it  avail¬ 
able  with  electric  motor 


Free  Trial 

lor  a  whole  week’s  wash 


-T-l-27 

Deferred  Payments  You'll  Never  Miss 


THE  MAYTAG  COMPANY 
Newton,  Iowa 

EASTERN  BRANCH:  851  N.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  history,  one  distributor,  serving  one  section  of  the 
country,  takes  a  solid  trainload  of  multi-motor  washers  in  one  shipment 
for  distribution  to  farm  homes  exclusively — showing  the  overwhelming 
preference  for  Maytag  washers. 

The  size  of  this  shipment  is  even  more  astounding  when  you  consider  that 
it  consists  entirely  of  Maytag  Aluminum  Washers  equipped  with  gasoline 
power,  whereas  many  farms  have  electricity  and  buy  the  Electric  Maytag. 


The  Maytag  gasoline  Multi-Motor  with  a  record 
of  10  years’  successful  performance,  is  just  as  simple, 
compact  and  dependable  as  an  electric  motor.  It  is 
in-built,  a  part  of  the  washer — no  belts  to  line  up, 
and  has  a  simple  foot-starter  that  a  woman  can 
operate.  There  is  sufficient  power  to  run  both  the 
washer  and  wringer  at  the  same  time. 


The  Maytag  is  the  only  washer  with  a  seamless, 
cast-aluminum  tub.  It  holds  four  gallons  more  than 
ordinary  washers — does  an  average  washing  in  an 
hour.  Washes  everything  beautifully  clean  without 
hand-rubbing — even  collars,  cuffs,  wristbands  and 
grimy  overalls. 


rids  FIRST 

SolidTrainload  of 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

-Amsterdam  .  Modern 

Housekeeping  Shop,  Inc. 
Astoria,  L.  I.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 
Auburn  ......  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 

Ballston  Spa,  Wendell  Townley 

Batavia  . . . 

..Genesee  Country  Maytag  Co. 

Binghamton . . . 

.  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Brooklyn  . .  • 

....  Maytag  Washer  Co.,  Inc. 

Buffalo _ Buffalo  Maytag  Co. 

773  Main  St. 

Buffalo  .  Kolipinski  Bros. 

1110  Broadway 

Canajohane  . 

.  Geesler  &  Keller,  Inc. 

Canandaigua  . . 

.  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 

Carmel  .  J-  R-  Cole 

Chatham,  Chas.  M.  Canham,  Inc. 
Corning  . .  Corning  Maytag  Co. 
Cortland,  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co., 
Maytag  Store 

Croton  Falls  . . . 

.  George  Juengst  &  Son 

Dundee  _  Clifton  L.  Yawger 

Dunkirk _  Maytag  Shoos  Inc. 

East  Aurora  .  Genesee 

Country  Mavtag  Co. 

Easton  ....  Thos.  A.  McGrath 

Eldred  .  Ray  C.  Ryman 

Ellenville  .  R.  S.  Walker 

Elmira.  Charles  W.  Young  &  Son 

Flushing,  L.  I.,  . . 

.  Queens  Maytag  Co. 

Fonda  .  E.  H.  Kurlbaum 

Ft.  Plain,  Geesler  &  Keller.  Inc. 

Fulton  .  Johnston's  Hdwe. 

Geneva  ....  Young  Maytag  Co. 

Gilboa  .  Win.  D.  Thorpe 

Glens  Falls  .  . . .  •  • 

. .  H.  P.  McConnell  Company 

Gloversville  . . 

....  Bramer  Stove  &  Ht’g  Co. 
Gouvenour  ....  F.  G.  Gallagher 
Gowanda  ....  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 

Hamilton  .  Edw.  W.  Arnst 

Hayts  Corners  . .  H  T.  Covert 
Highland..  W.  R.  Seaman,  Inc 

Honeoye  .  C.  C.  Eldridge 

Horicoti  . . . . 

..  H.  P.  McConnell  Company 
Huntington,  L.  I.,..  C.  M.  Felt 

Ilion  .  C.  J.  Nichols 

Ithaca  .  Amos  A.  Barnes 

Tamestown  Maytag  Shops,  Ine 
Lackawanna,  Kolipinski  Brothers 
A.  Rosinski,  Local  Rep. 

IF  IT  D 


State  of  New  York 

City  Dealer 

Liberty  .  Kandel  Brothers 

Lockport  . . . 

, .  Conway  Maytag  Company' 
Lowville,  Northern  Maytag  Co. 
Malone,  Mason’s  Electric  Store 

Massena  .  L.  L.  Merrill 

Medina  ..  Conway  Maytag  Store 
Middletown  ..  R.  Y  Matthews 
Mt.  Vernon  ....  F.  E.  Skinner 

Naples  .  John  M.  Vierhile 

Newark..  DeZutter  Maytag  Co. 
Newburg,  Newburg  Maytag  Shop 

Niagara  Ealls  . 

. .  Conway  Maytag  Co. 

Norwich  . . .  F.  E.  Skinner 

Ogdensburg, Northern  Maytag  Co. 

Olean  .  Lang's  Hardware 

Oneonta  . .  Maytag  Oneonta  Co. 

Oswego . Johnston’s  Hdwe. 

Owego  . .  Crocker  &  Ogden  Co. 

Pawling  .  E.  M.  Crowe 

Peekskill  _  Wm.  J.  Donovan 

Perry  . . .  Genesee  Country 

Maytag  Co. 

Pine  Plains  .  .  Paul  G.  Roberts 
Plattsburg.  Maytag  Plattsb’g  Co. 

Pleasantville  . . 

.  Marshall  Hardware  Co. 

Port  Tefferson,  Lerch  Music  Shop 
Port  Jervis  .  .  James  P.  Morgan 

Potsdam  .  A.  S.  Caswell 

Pulaski,  Ohio  Maytag  Company 
C.  W.  Blanchard,  Mgr. 
Richniondville  . . . .  L.  R.  Dibble 

Rochester  . . 

.  .Rochester  Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 

Rome  . .  T.  V.  O’Shea 

Salamanca  ..  Hunt  Maytag  Co. 
Saranac  Lake  . .  J.  O.  Galloway 
Schenectady'  . .  Modern  House¬ 
keeping  Shop  Ine. 
Schenevus  ....  Grover  T.  Cliase 

Spring  Valley  . . 

.  Ramapaugh  Elec.  Co. 

Stillwater  . .  Curtis  Maytag  Co. 
Syracuse  ....  Ohio  Maytag  Co. 
Ticonderoga,  Spring  Hill  El.  Co. 
Tupper  Lake  ....  Tupper  Lake 
Garage  &  Supply  Co. 
Tonawanda  H.  H.  Koenig 
Troy,  H.  C.  Calhoun  Co., 

Utica  . .  H.  D.  Morehouse 
&  Son 

Walden,  T.  L.  Millspaugh 
Walton,  J.  E.  Wood  &  Sons 
Watertown  ....  Northern 
Maytag  Co.,  Inc. 


City  Dealer 

State  of  Pennsylvania 

Allentown  . 

..  Edwin  P.  Saeger  Co.  Inc. 

Bellefonte  . •••••_. 

....  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
Bethlehem  ..  Lehigh  Supply  Co. 

Bradtord  .  Joseph  Marks 

Bristol....  Clymer  Maytag  Co. 
Carbondale,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Carlisle,  The  Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 
Catasauqua  ..  W.  T.  Kleppinger 
Coatesvillc  ....  Carl  B.  Sherer 
Conneautville.  M.  D.  Thompson 
Coraopolis  ..Ferree  Electric  Co. 

Cresson  .  Soisson  El.  Co. 

Doylestown,  Clymer’s  Dept.  Store 
DuBois  ..  Grebe  Maytag  Store 

Easton  .  James  E.  Hauck 

Erie,  Erie  Co.  Maytag  Company 
Forest  City.  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Frackville,"  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 
Hazleton  ,.  Reiley’s  Stor.s,  Inc. 
Honesdale  Vincent  Maytag  Co. 
Hanover  York  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Indiana,  ..Lightcap  Maytag  Co, 

Johnstown  . . 

.  Johnstown  May'tag  Co. 

Kennett  Square  .  .  .  . . 

. . .  John  H.  Voorhees 

Kittanning  . 

....  Mateer- White  &  Campbell 

Lancaster  . . . . . 

....  Lancaster  Co.  Maytag  Co. 
Latrobe  . .  Latrobe  El.  Appl.  Co, 
Lebanon  ....  Lebanon  El.  Co. 
Lewisburg  ....  Home  El.  Store 
Lock  Haven,  H.  E.  Pursley  Co, 

Malvern  _  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 

Mansfield  Tioga  Co.  Maytag  Co. 

Meadville  _  Lynn  W.  Camp 

Mifflinburg  . . 

.  Mifflinburg  Hdwe.  Co. 

Montrose  . .  . . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 
Muncy,  The  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 

_N  anticoke  . . *  • 

...  Wilkes-Barre  Maytag  Co. 
New  Castle,  Maytag  Sales,  Inc. 


Jtluminum  Washer 


Williamson 

...DeZutter  Maytag  Co.  _  _  — -  __  _  _  __ 

OESN’T  SELL  ITSELF 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Newport  ..Carlisle  Maytag  Co. 

Norristown  . 

I.  F.  Boyer  Plbg.  &  Htg.  Co. 
•Oil  City  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Oxford  ....  Earnhart  Brothers 
Peckville,  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 
Pennsburg,  Chas.  V.  Rotenberger 

Philadelphia  . . . 

Ardmore  Maytag  ..ompany 
23  East  Lancaster  P.ke 
Delaware  County  Maytag  Co. 

7103  Market  Street 
North  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

3639  Germantown  Ave. 

4743  Frankford  A. 

70  West  Chelten  Ave. 

2017  S.  Broad  Street 
4708  No.  Fifth  St. 

West  Phila.  Maytag  Co. 

5206  Chestnut  Mreet 
4113  Lancaster  /-ve. 
Phoenixville,  .  .McCarraher  Bros. 
Pittsburgh — 

Espy  Maytag  Store, 

232 7  Carson  St.,  S.  S, 

109  Meyran  Ave. 

Loeffler  El.  Store 
5904  Penn.  Ave. 

McKees  Rocks  Maytag  Store, 
413  Charti  ers  Ave. 

Mt.  Oliver  Maytag  Store, 

162  Brownsville  Rd. 

North  Side  Maytag  Store, 

410  E.  Ohio  St. 

Squirrel  Hill  Maytag  Studio, 
Cor.  Beacon  &  Murray' 
Pittston,  Wilkes-B’re  Maytag  Co. 
Pottstowii  . .  McCarraher  Bros-. 
Pottsville,  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Punxsutawney,  .  Grebe 

Maytag  Store 

Reading,  . .  Reading  Maytag  Co. 

Reynoldsville  . . 

' .  McCreight  May'tag  Co. 

Royersford,  ..McCarraher  Bros. 

Sayre  .  Harden  Brothers 

Scottdale,  Ace  Maytag  Company 
Scranton  . .  Scranton  Maytag  Co. 

Shamokin  . . 

....  Zuern  Maytag  Co. 

Sharon . - . .  •  •  •  • 

..  Sunshine  El.  Appl.  Co. 

Shenandoah  . . . . •  •  ■  • 

. . .  Reiley’s  Stores,  Inc. 

Slatington  . . 

. .  .Jones  Bros.  &  Miller 

Somerset  . 1 . 

..  Shaffer’s  Maytag  Shop 

DON’T 


State  of  Pennsylvania 

City  Dealer 

Souderton  . 

. . . .  Yocum,  Godschalk  &  Co. 
Stroudsburg  ....  J.  A.  Seguine 
Tamaqua  .  Williams  Maytag  Co. 

Tionesta  .  S.  S.  Sigworth 

Titusville  ....  Lynn  W.  Camp 
Towanda  ....  Harden  Brothers 

Troy  .  Preston  &  Jaquish 

Tunkhannock  . . 

....  Greenwood’s  Maytag  Co. 

Uniontown  Fayette  Maytag  Co. 
Warren  ....  Metzger- Wrignt  Co’. 
West  Chester,  Suplee  Hdwe.  Co. 
West  Newton  ..  Ace  Maytag  Co. 

Wilkes-Barre  .  . 

....  Wilkes-Barre  Mavta?  Co. 
Williamsport,  Neyhart  Hdwe.  Co. 
York,  Y’ork  County  Maytag  Co. 

State  of  New  Jersey 

City  Dealer 

Asbury  Park  ....  F.  G.  Rhodes 

Atlantic  City  . - 

_  South  Jersey  Mavtag  Co. 

Bayonne,  Devlin  Sons  Co.,  Inc. 

Bloomfield  . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Corp. 
Bound  Brook  Smith  Elect.  Co. 
Camden  . .  Camden  Maytag  Co. 
Hackensack.  H.  Plager  &  Sons 
Hammontou  . .  Rice-Rubba  Store 
High  Bridge  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Higlitsrtown  . .  . 

..  C.  W.  Plankey  Maytag  Co. 
Hopewell  . .  Hopewell  Elect.  Co. 
Lambert ville  ..  Servu  Appl.  Co. 

Montclair  . 

....  Davega  Home  Appl.  Go. 
Morristown  . .  lames  E  Hauck 
Passaic  . .  Rupp’s  Maytag  Shop 
Paterson.  Paterson  Maytag  Shop 
Pennington.  Mason’s  Hdwe.  Store 
Penns  Grove,  Elliott’s  May  g  Co. 
Perth  Amboy,  Kelly  &  McAlinden 

Pitman  .  C.  G.  Pidgeon 

Plainfield,  Winn  &  Higgins,  Inc. 
Port  Norris  ....  J.  R-  Prichard 
Red  Bank.  .Charles  R.  Hopping 
Somerville  ....  Smith  El.  Co. 

Summit  .  Arthur  Mansei 

Sussex  ..  Lawrence  Hdwe.  Co. 
Toms  River  .  Albert  W.  Dorsett 
Trenton  . .  Trenton  Maytag  Co. 
West  New  York  .....••••••• 

....  Roth-Seuferling  Co.,  Inc. 

Wildwood  .  R.  W.  Ryan 

Woodbury.  Elliott’s  Maytag  Co 

KEEP  IT 
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of  Swedeshoro  Wins  Third  $100  Reward 

“Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  went  back  ,^said 
Harry  Gerlack,  continuing  his  story,  “and 
tracked  the  thief.  It  was  a  frosty  night 
and  the  track  made  by  the  car  showed 
In  plainly.  After  following  the  tracks  for 


“Mr.  Tryon  went  into  the  brush  appar¬ 
ently  looking  for  a  rail  with  which  to  hell 
them  out’',  said  Mr.  Kennedy  “but  befor< 


SHORTLY  after  midnight  on  Febru¬ 
ary  16,  Mr.  Louis  Gerlack,  of 
Swedesboro,  New  Jersey,  heard  a 
commotion  in  his  chicken  house, 
and  the  furious  barking  of  his  dog- 
spite  of  the  prominent  part  the  dog  too 

in  the  capture  of 

'*  ^  the  thief  ,he  abso" 
r  lutely  refused  to 

glflgjl  -  -  allow  us  to  take 

^  '  If  his  picture  for 

{  publication. 

In  scanty  attire 

but  with  his  shot- 

-  '  S' 11 11  hand,  Mr. 

|  Gerlack  raced  to 

4-  the  hen  house  but 

found  no  one 


The  chicken  house  door  through  which  the  thief 
entered. 

long  he  found  three  crates  with  three 
chickens  in  one  of  them,  as  well  as  several 
burlap  bags.” 

By  the  time  the  car  was  on  dry  land  it 
evident  that  it  belonged  to  the  darkey, 
/ed  to  be  Thomas  Cooper, 
nformed  him  he  was  under 


was 

whose  name  prov 
and  Mr.  Tryon  iu 
arrest. 

“What  for?”  asked  Cooper,  “jest  because 
I’m  unlucky  and  get  stuck  next  to  where 
somebody  hid  some  chickens?” 

This  unfortuante  remark  later  proved  to 
be  damaging  evidence  against  Cooper. 

Cooper  was  taken  to  Swedesboro  and 
later  to  the  county  jail  at  W  oodbury.  Later 
in  the  day  Sheriff  John  Stratton  brought 
one  of  the  prisoner’s  shoes  to  the  Gerlack 
farm  and  found  that  it  fitted  perfectly  in 
the  tracks  made  there.  The  shoe  was  new 
and  the  rubber  heel  made  a  clear  im¬ 
pression. 

Bail  was  fixed  at  $2500  which  Cooper 
could  not  furnish.  He  pled  “not  guilty” 
and  his  trial  was  set  for  early  in  May  but 
it  was  postponed  and  finally  look  place  on 
May  24. 

Cooper  attempted  to  explain  his  actions 
but  SltCCeeded  rather  badly  and  he  was 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


Fads  for  the  woman 
who  keeps  poultry 


The 


well  fed  flock 


can  be  closely  culled 


FOUR  flock  is  now  at  the  critical  period,  as  far 
as  profits  are  concerned.  You  will  make  a  good 
many  extra  dollars  if  you  can  keep  them  in  produc¬ 
tion  for  the  next  three  months  and,  therefore,  ir 

condition  to  be  closely  culled. 

'  <  ■#' 

Of  course,  you  must  cull  your  flock  if  you  are  to 
make  money  from  it.  But  if  the  flock  has  not  been 
well  fed  it  will  be  hard  for  you  to  tell  the  good 
birds  from  the  poor  ones.  Only  a  flock  in  good 
physical  condition  can  be  culled  closely,  without  a 
loss  of  good  layers. 


What  you  need  is  a  laying  mash  of  a  quality 
above  question,  to  get  your  flock  in  first-rate  con¬ 
dition.  The  G.  L.  F.  meets  your  need  with  G.  L.  F 
Laying  Mash  with  Meat  Scrap.  Starting  with  a 
formula  approved  by  the  college  specialists,  the 
G.  L.  F.  selects  the  ingredients  which  go  into  this 
mash  with  almost  super-critical  care.  At  the  same 
time,  it  prices  this  feed  so  low  that,  no  matter  how 
small  your  flock,  you  can  afford  to  use  it. 


COOPERATIVE  G.  L.  F.  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


cripples  Setting  Light 


Western  New  York  Farm  and  Home  Talk 

Wdow„  l  d  By  M.  C.  BURRITT  A  smaller  crop  ,hat 

desk  to  write  these  notes  I  always  try  spectable  living  prRe  wilfh?  -L  fe~ 
to  think  who  is  likely  to  read  them,  boon  to  western  New  York  great 

Sbf i£*  '  TherTlre  "those"  “Tripps  ^  **  ful1  in  June  was  a 

chiefly  college  graduates  including  sotne  he"  teateU/ 

- professors,  who  are  fd,-in  this  immediate  sect* „ It  ha! 

reported  as  seeing  no  been  fairly  warm  b  1  .  *  ,as 

value  in  writing  about  much  of  thr  time.  mi  °  g  1  SUIi 

something  wort  h  ?  g  fitted  for  cabbage-  Such  beans 

while  a"d  P°tatoes  as  are  yet  grown  here- 

U„t‘  T  *+  (  about  have  been  Planted.  Work  is  gen- 

the  comments  S  f a%  ^  wdl  a'°"S  “"d  ”  as' I 

comments  that  have  known  it  in  a  long  time  We 

M.  C  Burritt.  °™e  mdiicctly  Thm  aCtt'a",y  h*ve  a.  Ii,,le  •”«  *»  Pick  tip 

nairectiy  Uiat  around  and  make  minor  repairs. 


the  man  whose  chief  interest  is  farming 


and  who  reads  these  notes  on  the  porch  •  sometimes  wonder  if  we  all  realize 


-  ....so  .  IIUIW  Ull  U1C  yuicil  ■  ,  ,  .  - 

after  a  day’s  work  in  the  fields  or  of  a  JUSt  ,ow  mucb  ol,r  farm  plants  have 


Sunday  afternoon,  is  interested  in  what  1Un,  do"’n  kate  years,  because  of 
his  brother  farmers  are  doing  elsewhere,  nef  ,  *  due  to  ,tbe  high  price  of  labor 
how  the  weather  has  affected  them  and  and  1  -  °w  price  of  farm  crops.  Two 
what  they  are  thinking  about.  Most  f°Ut  0t  f.bre€  blred  men  bave  left  the 
people  not  farmers  fail  to  realize  how  *arms'  1  bey  bave  been  Partly  replaced 

dependent  we  are  on  the  weather _ that  p  macbinery>  especially  by  the  tractor. 

we  are  literally  “in  the  hands  of  the  T  macb'nery  doesnt  P>ck  up  stones, 
Gods”.  At  the  same  time  we  are  all  in-  "eep  1 16  *cnce  c°niers  clean,  t  V  hedge 
terested  in  constructive  criticisms  and  rows.  cut  a"d  tbe  buildings  painted  and 
suggestions,  which  by  the  way  are  not  repa,red-  °ur  farms  are  low  in  man 
always  easy  to  make.  I  would  be  very  pov''er  aild  bkeU  to  be  for  we  can't  af- 
much  pleased  to  have  reader’s  com-  *°ld  10  hire  more.  than  we  are-  Then 
ments  on  these  interpretations  of  what  j°°’  money we  niight  pajr  out  to  extra 
they  want  to  read  and  what  they  find  °ay  men~lf  tbey  were  available  at  a 
helpful.  Am  I  right  or  wrong?  '  '  waffe  we  could  afford — we  are  now  com- 

The  first  fact  worthy  of  note  here  in  ^  *°  T  garage  man  to 

-a*  !  drJSrP*  v* 

Print  has  generally  not  set  well  al-  Tl  •  t  f 

though  there  is  a  great  difference  in  1  h’S  ,Ct  of  dq3reclation  due  to  high 

varieties.  Twenty  Ounce,  Greening  and  C°StS  and  lowpnces  was  borne  in  upon 
Northern  Spy  have  set  very  poorly  and  mG  recent.ly  111  plowing  some  stony 
the  yield  of  these  varieties  will  be  very  gro.Vnd  '',lth  ,a  walking  plow  when  I 
small.  Baldwin,  King  and  Hubbardson  *ha;  ffe™.  Fal'y  stones  had  been 

bave  set  very  well  for  the  bloom  Me-  f  ,  °  ,that  field  for  ten  years.  My 

In  tosh  and  Wealthy  are  spotted.  Some  ,  7flt0  p,ck  the  stones  off  every 
report  a  good  set,  others  a  poor  one.  pIowe<1  field  regularly.  It  was  one  of 
A  group  of  men  quite  representative  of  ,  annual  tasks-  Fifteen  and  twenty 
all  parts  of  the  fruit  belt  here  estimated  years  ago  1  dld  U  Of  late  years  the 
their  probable  crops  all  the  way  from  a  •  ,  nec^ssarily  been  neglected. 

25  to  100  per  cent  and  averaged  55  per  gain  lack  of  man  power,  which  we 
cent.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  COU,  dn  t  pay  for  lf  we  bad  it,  coupled 


with  two  wet  seasons  has  given  quack 


grass  a  tremendous  hold  on  much  of 


now  that  the  prospect  is  far  from  fifty 

to  sixty  per  cent  of  a  crop.  What  the  “  ~  - ' - -  uu  mum  ui 

pack  will  be  is  another  question  which  °Ur  *and  bere>  cutting  down  production 
depends  on  quality  and  price.  We  must  ^Iom  t°  50  per  cent  on  some  crops, 
make  allowance  too  for  the  fact  that  1  hardly  need  mention  unshingled  and 
this  is  the  “blue”  period  in  the  apple  unpainted  buildings.  Our  farms  are 
cycle,  f  he  drop  has  been  heavy,  the  actually  much  depreciated,  but  in 'spite 
xruits  are  hard  to  see  on  the  trees  and  of  it  we  produce  more  per  man  than 
the  grower  ,s  apt  to  underestimate  now.  ever  before.  Can  we  keep  it  tip? 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 


JN1ERES1  is  certainly  increasing  in 
this  contest.  It  is  keeping  our  staff 
busy  looking  over  the  answers  that 
come  in.  Many  of  the  letters  commend 
the  good  sense  of  the  questions.  We 
do  not  make  you  search  a  long  time 
for  something  that  is  not  worth  while 
after  you  find  it. 

A  new  set  of  questions  will  be  given 
each  week,  the  answers  of  which  have 
appeared  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist.  For  the  most  accurate 
answers  we  will  award  each  week 
prizes  of  $3,  $2  and  $1.  The  rules  are 
very  simple. 

nf1T'U°«U  .must  Astate  the  page  and  the  Issue 
??  *m«T,can  Agriculturist  in  which  you 
round  the  answer.  J 

2 — Answers  must  be  brief. 

o^.T^swers  wil1  be  Jud3e<*  In  order  of  the 
received  at  this  office.  They 
should  be  addressed  to  E.  R.  Eastman,  Edl- 
tor.  American  Agriculturist,  461  Fourth 
Ave„  New  York  City. 

4— If  two  sets  of  answers  worthy  of  prizes 
of  equal  nierit  are  received  at  the  same 

each’  thC  S3me  PHze  Wil1  be  awarded  to 

fn?ikuFi«Ch  Aont5sI  wilJ  close  Just  one  week 
following  the  date  of  Issue  In  which  the 
questions  are  found.  The  names  of  the  prize 


winners  and  the  answers  will  be  printed 
m  the  third  issue  following  the  date  in 
which  the  questions  appeared.  For  exam- 
P‘e-  the  answers  to  the  questions  appearing 
in  this  issue  of  June  25  must  be  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  office  on  or  before 
July  2,  and  the  prize  winners  and  answers 
will  be  printed  in  the  issue  of  July  16. 

«— The  same  prize  will  never  be  awarded 
to  the  same  person  a  second  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  a  first  prize  winner  can  never  win 
a  first  prize  again,  but  he  might  be  award¬ 
ed  second  or  third  prize. 


Here  is  the  seventh  set  of  questions. 
Remember  that  the  answers  can  be 
found  in  recent  issues  of  American 
Agriculturist  and  you  must  state  the 
answer  briefly  together  with  the  date  of 
issue  and  page  where  you  found  the 
answers. 

1.  What  were  the  receipts  of  livestock 
at  the  Chicago  stockyards  in  1926? 

2.  What  city  recently  had  2300  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  resulting  from  an  un¬ 
inspected  milk  supply? 

3.  How  can  you  tell  when  a  baked 
custard  is  done? 

4.  How  much  more  butter  was  im- 

( Continued  on  page  18) 
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More  About  Beef  Cattle  For  Eastern  harms 

Some  Conclusions  Of  a  Successful  Grower 

_ ~ ,  \\!p  nrp  able 


WITH  due  respect  for  Henry  Ford  and 
his  crops*  of  scientists,  who  may  soon 
supply  us  with  synthetic  milk,  we 
still  believe  that  the  eastern  part  ot 
the  United  States  must  continue  for  some  time 
to  be  a  milk  producing  section  to  supply  the  mi  - 
lions  of  people  who  live  in  our  large  cities.  Wheie 
conditions  are  favorable  for  producing  milk  there 
is  little  question  but  that  dairying  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  farm  enterprises  throughout  the 

northeastern  states.  . 

The  small  well-tilled  farm,  which  has  a  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  from  $75  to  $ioo  per  acre,  cannot 
reasonably  expect  to  produce  beef  in  compe  1  10 
with  the  great  range  country,  where  land  is 
valued  at  from  two  to  five  dollars  per  acre  and 

where  no  stabling  is  necessary. 

However,  here  in  the  East  we  find  a  great 

diversity  of  local  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  and  in  many  cases 
necessary  to  undertake  diffeient 
branches  of  farming.  Then  too,  we 
find  that  those  sections  in  the  West 
which  are  ideal  for  cattle  raising  ai  e 
well  worked  over,  and  that  the 
better  ranges  now  have  a  market 
value  approaching  that  of  land  here 
in  the  East.  We  also  find  com¬ 
munities  where  splendid  farms  are 
not  worked,  and  where  good  land 
can  be  rented  at  so  low  a  rate  that 
the  owner  barely  has  a  return  for 
taxes,  insurance  and  general  re¬ 
pairs,  to  say  nothing  of  interest  on 
his  investment. 

If  the  farmer  is  not  prepared  to 
handle  a  dairy,  it  is  in  some  cases 
almost  impossible  to  secure  the 
necessary  help  to  conduct  a  dairy 
successfully.  While  beef  cattle  do 


By  JAMES  S.  MORSE 
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\ye  are  able  to  carry  ten  or  twelve  head  of  dry 

^  - -  cows  on  the  coarse  stems,  which  our  ninety  sheep 

,  ,  .  w  nmblem  entirely  they  do,  I  refuse  to  eat  or  what  is  left  in  their  manger.  I 

not  solve  the  labor  problem  enure  y  y  ,  beef  ,  out  on  straw 

believe,  come  nearer  to  solv.ng  rt  than  any  other  ^“““^"dTn  a  zero  night  father  than  to 

the  beef  cattle  re-  go  mto  0-hed,  which  w^also  -llbedd^d  with 

and  found  is  not  so  sensitive  to  vveathe^ conditions  as  the 

three  new  calves  in  a  herd  “^f^recofd ‘  ThrnaturTconditions  under' which  beef  cattle 
had  no  more  care  than  to  take  a  afe  n  makes  them  more  resistant  to  disease 

"  ot  “eef  Shle  fs^y  remain  on  pasture  well  than  cattle  which  are  closely  confined  and  forced 

into  December,  on  fields  which  have  not  been  too  °  ar”et  price  of  beef  is  not 

closely  grazed  and  dunng  the  wmt er  months  the  ‘partly  to  the  large 

dry  cows  need  only  an  “pen  shed  a  d  *!,  $  amount  of  inferior  beef  which  can  be  bought  at 

Cheapest,  coarsest  feed  m i  th t  fanm  The  calf  ^  j  find  that  some  producers  are 

having  been  weaned  in  the  tall  tne  .  -ncr  a  soecial  high-class  trade,  where  one 

maintain  her  own  body  during  the  winter.  developm*  p  ^  ste£rs  can  be  supplied 

each  week,  where  the  producer  can 
assure  the  market  of  strictly  high- 
class  meat.  I  believe  that  some  such 
method  of  marketing  must  be 
worked  out  in  order  to  get  satisfac¬ 
tory  prices  for  our  beef,  in  as  much 
as  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  persuade 
the  local  butcher  that  such  beef  is 
worth  considerable  more  than  the 
ordinary,  unless  one  can  supply  his 
market  regularly  with  this  high- 
grade  product. 

As  one  can  readily  see  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  beef  cattle  can  be 
made  profitable  depends  largely 
upon  the  value  of  pasture  and 
winter  feed,  varying  somewhat  with 
local  market  conditions,  but  assum¬ 
ing  that  the  general  price  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  high  or  higher  than  it  has 
( Continued  on  page  18) 
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Pure  Bred  Aberdeen  Angus  heifers  taken  at  Briarcliff  Farms,  Pine  PlamS’  N^  Y. 
problem. 


cAre  We  Ready  for  Cooperative  Marketing 

Success  Depends  Upon  a  Large  Volume  of  Business  Assured  By  Active^  ^  opinion  thauhat  Con- 

TO  many  who  have  been  closely  associat-  By  p.  E.  ROBERTSON  dition  does  not  yet  prevail.  Evidence  to  sup- 

ed  with  our  farmers  cooperative  mar-  N  y<  State  shcep  Growers  Cooperative  Asm.  port  this  belief  is  found  m  the  relative :  y  io\ 

keting  movement  there  are  times  when  J  .  percentage  of  farmers  who  are  actively  asso 

doubt  supercedes  assurance  that  any  sbould  be  reasonable  certainty  that  the  thing  ciate(j  wkh  many  of  our  existing  organizations, 
large  majority  of  farmers  really  want  the  will  go.  ,  We  must  almost  conclude,  thougi  wi  con 

thin°\  For  if  there  be  no  vital  need  for  the  Every  individual  farmer  who  believes  ^  that  siderable  reluctance,  that  the  great  majority 
growth  of  the  cooperative  idea;  if  the  old  way  through  group  association  only  can  he  expec  ^  our  farmers  are  either  getting  along  we 
of  selling  ungraded  farm  products  to  local  pro-  to  improve  his  markets,  and  is  sincere  m  his  enougb,  or  at  least  have  not  been  seriously 
duce  buyers  is  still  satisfactory;  or  again,  if  decision  immediately  shoulders  a  burden  ot  handicapped,  to  the  extent  of  creating  sum ci- 
our  farmers  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  hurt  responsibility  that  all  who  desire  to  participate  ^  ldgbteous  indignation  which  would  cause 
nAi'ni  nf  hpinp-  mad  enoue'h  to  fight  for  must  jointly  share.  This  is  a  responibility  o  wnr) 

sincerity,  loyalty  and  determination.  Not  until 
a  o-reater  measure  of  these  principles  has  been 

absorbed  by  the  rank  and  file  of  our  farmers  w  .  _  . 

can  they  hope  to  build  an  enduring  cooperative  farmers  for  better  methods  for  selling 
marketing  organization. 

Too  many  cooperative  marketing  move- 


OUl  lcumus  ------  -> 

to  the  point  of  being  mad  enough  to  fight  lor 
a  principle  they  believe  to  be  right,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  perhaps  the  time  is  not  yet 
right  for  it. 


eni  ngnicDuo  - 

them  to  want  to  work  togethei. 

One  is  inclined  to  ponder  a  bit  about  t hi  . 
How  many  more  years  of  adversity  will  be 
necessary  to  awaken  a  determination  in  our 


their 
? 


produce  or  purchasing  their  primary  supplies 
In  the  minds  of  some  farmers  the  time  has 


Joint  Effort  Necessary 

There  has  been  more  or  less  said  by  perhaps  iuu  manj  —  - - °  „  m  tne  minus  ui  - . 

too  many  farmers,  that  what  we  want  most  ments  have  gone  to  pieces  primarily  because  already  arrived  for  action  and  they  are  era 
is  not  advice  how  to  produce  larger  crops  but  those  who  joined  in  the  enterprise  do  so  for  phatic  and  logical  m  their  pleadings  to  l  - 
rather  ways  and  means  for  selling  what  we  do  purely  selfish  reasons.  They  looked  upon  the  est  their  neighbors,  but  there  is  still  so  muc 
produce  to  better  advantage— better  prices,  thing  simply  as  one  more  competing  buy  er  o  apatby  or  iack  of  understanding  that  one  y 
Our  Farm  Bureaus  have  been  criticised  for  seller  in  the  community  and  if  it  could  not  a  -  nQt  be  far  wrong  in  challenging  the  tiut^  ^ 
preaching  and  demonstrating  better  crops  at  most  immediately  show  higher  net  prices  i 
fewer  colts.  Some  there  ail  who  imply  that  had  failed,  in  their  narrow  judgment.  Such 
the  County  Agents  should  give  more  attention  men  have  not  the  necessary  faith  m  ther 


selves,  nor  in  any  organization  they  may  join 


nut  uc  ***  ~ - -  o  u  , 

the  suggestion  that  our  farmers  really  want  to 

improve  their  markets. 

What  Is  the  Problem? 

It  cannot  be  that  this  great  majority  of 


to  improving  the  marketing  end  rather  than  to  ov-zvw,  —  —  j  --o~  .  .  -  .  • 

advocate  more  economical  production.  I  do  to  insure  success  A  successful  mar  -e mg  -  ,  “  7re  passive  to" the  issue  are  ex- 

not  know  that  this  particular  class  of  critics  gamzation  cannot  long  endure  with  that  ku  d  fai  ^  someone  will  bring  to  them  a 

are  numerous,  in  fact  they  cannot  be  very  plen-  of  membership  foi  its  foundati  .  perfect  plan  self-operative,  like  a  platter  of 

tiful  for  if  they  were  they  would  be  more  in  _  Let  us  consider  for  example  ar  y  j  around’ which  they  may  gather  to  partici- 

evidence,  if  they  are  sincere,  as  leaders  m  de-  mg  farmer  cooperative  organizatio  in  the  possible  advantages  without  risk? 

veloping  better  marketing  conditions.  we  resort  to  periodical  levivals  a  &  dislikes  to  admit  that  such  sentiment  is 

Better  markets  for  farm  produce  cannot  be  -embers  to  “'of  b»“SS  JomfnmU  among  our  class.  But  whatever  the 

well  brought  about  except  through  the  jo.nt  vital To Tlufficiently" lai-e  number  of  position  or  state  of  mind  of  our  farmers  on  this 

action  of  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  farm-  ^ip  e  s  ,  rpfipd  on  to  instinctively  subject  it  seems  that  we  are  bound  to  con- 

ers  producing  a  given  crop  to  create  volume  them  that  they  can  be  rel  ed  ?  1llde  tbat  our  farmers  do  not  yet  want  badly 

enough  for  economical  handling.  When  this  work  together  for  them  common  good  wrthoat  elude  that  our  tan  ^  ^  ^  t 

volume  is  large  enough  and  there  is  reasonable  eons  an  »nnu. al  solic  I ^  market-  corrert,  what  then  is  our  farmers’  chief  problem 

ing  among  our  farmers  so  vltli  that  it  sells  it-  anyhow? 
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Editorial  Page  of  the  American  Agricultur.  “ 

lower  prices.  a<W  I  get  pfetty  hof  und^r  thT  colla  - g°°d  pr°duct’ 

StteadSmthSw  peermitV?oCoffer  *  rigl^jn  the  hiSh  fixity 

-  their  merchandise  “d  ~ ™  *°  «*  readers.  ducers  whV ^makH^  “to 

Hexky  Morgenthau,  Jr.  .....  .  Publisher  T  UNE  weafW  w  r  •  .  11g“  grade  apple,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  others 

E.  R.  Eastman  .  Editol  I  WA  ?  ha*  been,  Ilvinff  «P  to  its  reputa-  who  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  soravW 

Fred  W.  Ohm . Associate  Editor  ^  FanJJeis  have  been  able  to  make  final  whose  apples  are  put  on  to  the  marketin' comnet? 

C°wINE  ’  “  ’  *  *  *  Assistant  Editor  pc  Ts  ancI  tbe  crops  already  in  the  ground  tion  with  those  from  the  o-ood  Growers  Tf  " 

Mrs.  Grace  Watkins  Huckett  -  Household  Editor  have  jumped  under  the  infiiienee  nf  ,-hAY.  hoc  am,  t  ,  ,  booa  growers.  If  one 

K.™ke . Advertising  Manager  moisture  and  a  warm  sun  Late r  statements<  a"  he  needs 

E.  C  Weatherby  ....  Circulation  Manager  sometimes  the  best  The  fine  tL  *?d  P  *  i  !  f  to  w.alk  through  the  great  New  York 

T  ,  . ,  contributing  staff  .  ,  1  ^  best,  the  fine  June  days  remind  wholesale  market  at  harvest  time  and  <^ee 

JargVankUasenen.Jr.  ^  TC  gggg  “What  Fso torcta  day  in  June?”  ^1“  p^n^G  fUff  graded  ^ 

OUR  ADVERTISEMENTS  GUARANTEED  ratt'dijrin'1  March  *hat  ^  T'  sf”  quite  f  a  PackaSe  that  will  hoL^the™  together  and 
•5S?  fc  «•-«***■  were  aSos”  awf  80  ”  *“*  "lat  *hey  °n  “*  “  'Vith°U‘  r6gard 

We  positively  guarantee  to  our  readers  fair  and  honest  *  *  *  We  have  A  wave  col  i  +i  * 

treatment  in  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  rT,HE  first  reouest  fWain  T  InrlWn-l  i  c  \  always  said  that  we  could  see  no  rea- 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the  price  of  goods  purchased  f  he  had ^  reached  fc  ^  n  ,  for  growing  two  blades  of  grass  where  one 

by  our  subscribers  from  any  advertiser  who  fails  to  make  t_E  •  ,  ;  pre?checl  ^  home  of  Ambassador  grew  before  until  the  first  blade  had  been  sold  nf 

good  when  the  article  purchased  is  found  not  to  be  as  £  *fnck  : n  Pa^ls  wa«  Ior  a  bottle  of  milk  and  a  a  decent  living  profit.  So  it  is  with  ancles  Mnm 

atS,  by  this  guarantee  subscribers  tnus,  say:  ^  ^  ^  « «  S  gS 

*“  !i^-^asAfa„n.boy. 

,„r  edUortat.  ,d«rl,,„g  „  lnbscnp!.on  *.  ^  ^  ^  “"j  ,  ^  “  **  ***  *>«  by  apple  jLL*.  of  th£ 

partinents  may  be  addressed  to  either  *  East  to  lliai  ket  properly  their  product 

416  E.  Market  Street,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  or  |  i  ear-Iy  §'overnment  forecast  for  winter  Perhaps  one  way  that  a  good  producer  could 

461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  4,  wbeat  1S  594, 000,000  bushels  as  compared  av01cI  the  competition  from  poor  quality  apples 

rfnt«ed  as  AU^O’0O°n  busheIs  •  harvested  last  year.  P°orIy  packed  would  be  to  pack  his  apples  under 

Oftee  at  Elmira,  n.  y„  under  the  Act  of  March  6.  is79.  1  nif  sllgntiy  smaller  crop  in  wheat  now  may  be  a  trade  mark  brand  which  in  time  would  come 

Subscription  price,  payable  m  advance,  $i  a  year  n? ,  e  up  between  now  and  harvest  time  by  favor-  to  he  known  by  the  dealers  and  the  market  and 

three  vears  for  $2,  five  years  for  $3.  Canadian  and  aDle  weather  conditions.  sought  for  at  better  than  the  prevailing  prices. 

—  &  .. v  year.  _ _ _  —  -  -  —  Of  course,  even  a  better  way  is  for  growers  to 

VOL.  119  June  2^  1927  Nr«  9«  Do  We  Need  Tax  Collectors?  “T1?16  in  an  effideilt,  S™dmS’  packing  and 

v  June  Zb,  19^7  No.  26  n  ^  CT  r^TT_T_  ,  ;  marketing  organization  which  would  soon  gain  a 

a  Th  771  7T777  ~  1VF  .SLfADE  IvF^DRICK  of  Cornell  calls  at-  reputation  in  the  market  for  its  brands  that  would 

A  Thought  For  the  Week  i VI .  tention  to  a  change  that  should  be  made  in  always  insure  a  market  at  good  prices. 

Why  tell  me  that  a  man  is  a  fine  speaker  if  it  is  ]  7  coll.ectlon  of  taxes  that  we  have  emphasized  While  we  are  on  this  subject,  it  is  well  for  all 
not  the  truth  that  he  is  speaking? — Carlyle.  ueioie  m  .American  Agriculturist.  Professor  of  us  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Eastern  fruit 

*  *  *  « ^ Says ...  ,  .  .  .  growers  to  remember  that  the  per  capita  con- 

TETPOTTr'lT  o  Giro  cf  i  i  .  .  .  ^er  e  ect  ln  the  administration  of  gen-  sumption  of  apples  has  been  reduced  from  iao 

h  \  a  five  station  hook-up,  dairymen  eral  property  tax  is  the  method  of  collection,  pounds  thirty  years  ago  to  6^  pounds  in  io^ 

o  fhp  TddSl  16  fEfiS  WerC  .ab  e  t0  hear  by  ^hen  taxes  are  paid  within  thirty  days  from  date  One  reason  fo£  this  great  reduction  in  the  ?0n- 
ses  a  tie  annual  meeting  of  the  oi  notice  that  the  collector  has  received  the  tax  .  sumption  of  apples  is  that  the  Western  citrus 

at'  Bmo-hamto^on.6  Puip1^ j^88001^11011’  held  JoII>  die  collector  in  country  districts  receives  a  growers  learned  how  to  organize  so  that  they 

dairy  farmers  attended  thf  mPPi ^  2’°00  °f  1  Pfr  CCnt’  T-?3  the  ag§TeSate  amount  is  could  grade,  pack,  advertise  and  market  their 
part  O  w  ^  fr0m  eVery  ^2’°+00  or  m  which  case  his  fee  is  2  per  cent,  brand  with  the  result  that  thousands  of  con- 

P  rv  ,  i^?rk  n,ll  k  Asbed-.  On  taxes  collected  after  thirty  days,  he  gets  5  per  sumers  have  learned  to  substitute  oranues  and 

Eepoits  showed  that  the  Association  handled  cent.  ***  Why  should  the  collector  receive  i  per  grape  fruit  for  apples.  & 

dm  mg  the  fiscal  year  more  than  4,450,000,000  cent  for  the  taxes  he  does  collect  and  2  per  cent  _ _ 

pounds  ot  nnlk,  or  2,224,000,000  quarts,  which  for  the  taxes  he  does  not  collect ?  ***  In  effect  n  T  ^ 

is  64,500,000  pounds  more  than  the  total  marketed  the  law  says,  collect  and  you  get  1  per  cent  -  do  Al6  ■Farmers  Interested  HI  Marketing’? 

PT-0US  yT\  In  ge,neraI>  jt  is  not  collect  and  you  get  2  per*  cent;  collect ’late  I\/f  ANY  of  the  state  colleges  of  agriculture 
recognized  by  dairymen  both  in  and  out  of  the  and  you  get  5  per  cent.  iVl  have  fine  correspondence  courses  covering 

-.eague  that  the  organization  is  making  real  con-  “In  so  far  as  this  law  is  adapted  to  any  civili-  tbe  different  branches  of  farming,  and  the  grow- 
strfsstive  progress.  zation,  it  is  adapted  to  the  muddy-road,  horse-  \nS  desire  of  farm  people  for  technical  education 

*  *  *  drawn,  money-in-the-mattress  civilization  of  a  111  tbeir  business  is  shown  by  the  great  numbers 

A  GREAT  series  of  conferences  of  Grange  century  ago.  In  those  days  the  collection  of  wbo  are  taking  and  completing  these  mail 
workers  is  now  in  progress  in  New  York  taxes  was,  and  had  to  be,  a  personal  matter.  There  courses. 

State,  covering  practically  all  the  counties  and  ™as  no  rural  free  delivery.  There  were  no  tele-  At  the  New  York  State  College  of  A*ricul- 
bringmg  together  hundreds  of  masters  and  lec-  pbones.  Banks  were  scarce,  hence  checking  ac-  ture,  we  found  the  rather  interesting  fact  that 
turers  to  study  methods  for  making  the  work  of  counts  were  unusual.  ***  But  today,  with  auto-  there  were  fifty  persons  taking  the  general 
the  organization  in  their  home  communities  more  mobiles,  good  roads,  and  above  all  rural  free  de-  courses  in  poultry  management  to  one  person  who 
effective  the  coming  year.  New  York  is  the  big  bvcries  and  banks,  why  keep  such  an  antiquated  was  taking  the  marketing  courses  in  poultry.  For 
Grange  state  of  the  Union,  with  over  900  sub-  method?  Why  not  let  the  county  treasurer  mail  all  of  the  talk  about  marketing,  it  still  seems  to 
ordinate  units  and  upwards  of  140,000  members.  eacb  taxpayer  a  postal  card  stating  the  amount  be  true  that  farmers  are  much  more  interested  in 

*  *  *  bis  taxes,  the  time  of  payment,  and  the  penalty  production  problems  than  they  are  in  the  selling 

THE  amount  of  any  product  in  cold  storage  r.  ate  payment?  Then  the  taxpayer  could  for-  end  of  their  business.  There  cannot  be  a  great 

is  always  one  indication  of  the  market  situa-  '\ar7  a  cbe  .  tbis  simple,  direct  way,  the  deal  of  change  in  marketing  problems  until  the 

tion  for  that  product.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  whole  transaction  could  be  closed  and  probably  farmers  themselves  take  hold  of  the  movement, 
there  was  on  May  1st  less  than  half  the  average  at  Jess  expense  than  under  the  present  method.”  Colleges  of  agriculture  or  farm  organizations 
quantity  of  butter  in  storage  as  compared  with  A  f  might  add  taxes  are  collected  by  mail  in  cannot  travel  faster  along  any  line  of  work  than 
other  years  is  a  very  favorable  sign  for  the  °‘en-  •  e  Clties  and  it  is  the  way  the  Federal  and  State  their  patrons  or  members  are  willing  to  follow, 

eral  prosperity  of  the  dairy  industry.  On*the  mc.ome  taxes  are  paid.  As  Professor  Kendrick  - — 

other  hand,  stocks  of  eggs  on  hand  in  storage  are  ^TcarryU  tteTurdaA^tWsMd*5  YVf  Eastman’s  Chestnut 

more  than  a  million  cases  above  the  average  for  f  Ct  rymg  the  burden  of  this  old  method  ot  .  _TTT,Ti  . 

May  1st  and  this  is  another  indication  that  the  taX  collectlon-  A  TEACHER  in  one  of  our  public  schools  in 

poultry  business  is  being  overdone,  "  "  V the  course  of  a  lesson  on  Natural  History’ 

*  *  *  ’  Producers  Must  Sell  Apples  As  Well  As  Was  exlfiaining  to  her  class  of  boys  the  harm  that 

17  EW  realize  the  tremendous  growth  that  ad-  Grow  Them  !*dTf"  do“  to  the  ‘rees;  atc“  thc,  br 

Jh  Tm.*tog  tes  made  in  the  last  quarter  cen-  IN  M.  C.  Burritt’s  Western  New  York  Notes  lish  sparrows  iLTbeen"  imported°to  kill  Sbe 

dnstoies  of  riTwUNnJnenrl01  the  lead’ng  Tl  i  "l  f,  T0.™1  he  has  ionl,;lhin8  to  say  worms,  and  that  the  sparrows  had  increased  so  in 

re  ntahl:^  ^  X  every  successful  about  the  ugh  quality  of  New  York  apples.  He  numbers  that  they  had  become  as  bad  as  the 

reputable  business  is  founded  on  an  honest  and  says  it  is  high  time  to  stop  knocking  and  to  do  worms. 

s^LeCtLPa°dveyrtRWe^ [lWg  thG  PUbhC  ab°Ut  itS  a  llttI^praisb§‘:  yhen  1  think  of  tbis  criticism,”  Noticing  the  boys  were  not  very  attentive,  she 

The  W  nf  u  ft'  s?ys  Mr’  Burntt’  as  day  after  day  I  put  expen-  said  to  one  of  them:  “Tommy,  which  do  you 

hpjfff  1  tiat  advertlsing_  is  of  direct  sive  spray  on  my  trees,  when  I  remember  the  think  are  the  worst,  the  worms  or  the  sparrows?” 

volume  of  sal^Z  ^  m0t!e)!  1  ^  Spen?.  and  the  apPles  1  have  dis-  “I  dunno,”  said  Tommy;  “I  NEVER  HAD 

.  oiume  ot  sales  oi  the  products  advertised  and  carded  and  sent  to  the  dry  house  and  cider  mill,  THE  SPARROWS!” 
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neri  W  ant  One 

Some  Facts  We  Have  Learned  About  Milk  Marketing 

_ _  .  — .  .  m  *  ■«  rr  y'-'v  _ 1 -1  ~  A  1 1  cfn  fotYl 


.  /-hawi  mv;  A  tay  l  UK  presented  a  detailed  statement  of  the  particulars 

A  GREAT  mass  meeting  in  Watertown  a  By  CHAKLEb  A.  I A  Y  LAJ  lif  the  fundamental  principles  previously 

year  ago  last  January  sent  up  a  call  ,  ,  meetin-  of  March  3rd.  Probably  stated.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Morgan  Gar- 

for  one  united  mdk  producers organ za-  Ut  c  g  assembled  that  would  more  lock  of  Utica  presented  a  plan  for  a  Conference 

ti°n  to  handle  the  milk  of  the  dairy  no  group  c  producers  interests  in  the  Board”  to  consist  of  representatives  of  producers 

men  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed.  This  call  i\as  y  1  jt,-  mpetino-  endorsed  the  bill  organizations  “and  to  recommend  to  the  orgamza- 

echoed  and  repeated  by  similar  union  mass  meet-  S  represented,  plans  for-  (a)  Obtaining  a 

ings  in  a  dozen  other  counties.  In  February  the  of  fundamer  a  y  committee  fair  price  for  milk;  (b)  Organization  of  unor- 

State  Grange  held  its  annual  Convocation  m  town.  In  addition  they  appointed  a  committee  puce  ^du<^s .  (c)  Equitable 

Watertown.  During  the  week  dele-  ..  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ distribution  of  surplus;  (d)  Pro¬ 


gates  from  the  several  counties 
where  Union  Meetings  of  dairy¬ 
men  had  been  held,  met  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted  a  bill  of  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  was  brought 
to  the  Utica  delegates  meeting  on 
March  third.  These  fundamental 
principles  were  as  follows : 

“We  do  unanimously  agree  that 
the  interests  of  all  dairymen  can 
best  be  conserved  through  the  sales 
of  their  product  promoted  by  one 
United  Dairymen’s  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation  operating  under  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  and  endorse  as  follows : — ■ 

No.  1 — Properly  incorporated. 

No.  2 — With  membership  avail¬ 
able  to  actual  producers  operating 
in  the  territory  commonly  known  as 
the  New  York  Milk  Shed  and 
this  membership  to  be  exercised 
contract. 

No.  3 — Employing  a  classified  price  plan  for 
the  sale  of  milk  and  its  products. 

No.  4— Equalized  payment  plan  subject  to 
grade  and  differentials. 

No.  5 — Comprehensive  financing  plan,  just  and 
'equitable  to  all  members.” 

This  bill  of  particulars  was  brought  to  the 


One  Organization  or  a  Conference  Board? 


PROBABLY  never  before  have  dairymen  been  doing  more  thinking  about 
tins  job  of  marketing  milk  than  they  have  in  the  past  two  years.  Even 
in  this  very  busy  time,  milk  meetings  held  in  every  county  are  being  attend¬ 
ed  as  never  before  and  the  problem  given  intelligent  and  careful  consideration. 
We  believe  that  it  is  our  job  to  get  to  you  every  bit  of  information  and  all 
of  the  facts  on  every  side  of  this  problem  and  put  them  in  brief  articles 
that  can  be  easily  and  quickly  read.  When  farmers  have  the  facts  they 
can  be  depended  upon  for  right  decisions. 

We  are  glad  therefore  to  give  you  at  this  time  just  before  the  big  meet¬ 
ing  of  dairymen  from  all  over  this  section  at  Utica  a  summary  in  the  article 
on  this  page  by  Mr.  Taylor  of  what  has  been  done  so  far  by  yourselves 
and  your  representatives  toward  bringing  all  the  dairymen  of  this  milk  sued 
together  in  some  kind  of  a  plan  that  would  bring  better  prices  for  milk. 

If  you  care  for  our  personal  opinion  in  the  matter,  we  believe,  as  stated 
in  this  article,  that  the  best  results  can  only  be  secured  through  one  organiza¬ 
tion  representing  all  the  dairymen.  But  we  also  believe  that  some  progress 
is  better  than  none  at  all  and  that  if  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  get 
one  organization  then  a  conference  board  representing  all  the  different  or¬ 
ganizations  is  better  than  nothing  at  all.  The  Bditors. 


through 


to  work  out  the  particulars  and  present  the  dairy 
industry  in  this  territory  with  a  plan  for  a  union 
that  would  eliminate  competition  between  mar¬ 
keting  groups.  This  committee  of  eleven  failed 
to  agree  upon  such  a  plan  and  so  reported  to  an; 
other  convention  of  delegates  at  Utica  on  October 
27th.  At  this  meeting  the  joint  committee  repre¬ 
senting  all  groups  in  the  four  north  counties, 
Jefferson,  St.  Lawrence,  Lewis  and  Oswego, 


distribution  of  surplus;  (d)  Pro* 
moting  friendly  cooperation  among 
groups;  (e)  Elimination  of  price 
cutting  among  groups;  (f)  Lessen¬ 
ing  of  overhead  expenses;  (g) 
Avoiding  duplication  of  dealers’ 
plants;  (h)  Protection  of  pro¬ 
ducers  from  unjust  regulatory  re¬ 
quirements  (i)  Promoting  or  op¬ 
posing  legislation;  (j)  _  General 
betterment  of  dairy  conditions. 

The  producers  conference  Board 
shall  have  the  power  to  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of 
its  business. 

The  expenses  of  the  Producers 
Conference  Board  shall  be  borne  by 
the  groups  represented  and  shall  be 
prorated  equitably  among  the  groups 
as  the  Producers  Conference  Board 
may  determine. 


Any  group  may  withdraw  from  the  Producers 
Conference  Board  at  any  time  or  may  recall  its 
representatives  at  any  time  and  elect  others  in, 
their  places.” 

At  this  meeting  the  so  called  Johnson  Plan, 
submitted  by  the  North  Counties  committee  was 
read  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  criticism  of  the 
plan  was  solicited.  However,  very  little  material 
( Continued,  on  page  8) 


Dairymen’s  League  Has  Big  Annual  Meeting 

Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden  Given  Enthusiastic  Reception  at  Binghamton 


Approximately  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  dairy  farmers  and  their  wives  at¬ 
tended  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Dairymen’s  League  on  Thursday,  June 
16,  at  Binghamton. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  was  promptly  and 
efficiently  transacted  during  the  forenoon  ses¬ 
sion  while  the  principal  features  of  the  afternoon 
meeting  wTere  the  address  of  President  Slocum 
and  the  Hon.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  President  of 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  and  formerly 
governor  of  Illinois. 

The  first  event  of  the  meeting  was  an  evening’s 
entertainment  on  Wednesday  which  was  arranged 
especially  for  the  ladies.  Miss  Vera  McCrea, 
director  of  the  home  department  of  the  League 
welcomed  the  League  members  and  their  guests. 
Musical  numbers,  a  burlesque  of  a  local  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  meeting,  community  singing  under 
the  direction  of  Plal  Eppes,  talks  by  J.  A.  Coulter, 
Secretary  of  the  League,  and  W.  K.  Moffett  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a 
three  act  playlet  made  up  the  evening’s  program. 

Important  Resolutions  Passed 

The?  annual  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Slocum,  promptly  at  ten  o’clock,  Thurs¬ 
day  morning.  Hal  Eppes  led  in  community 
singing,  after  which  the  directors  were  intro¬ 
duced  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  read 
and  approved. 

/The  resolutions  committee  reported  a  number 
of  resolutions  all  of  which  received  favorable 
action.  One  resolution  was  in  effect  a  vote  of 
confidence  in  the  officers  of  the  association  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  transacted  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  association  during  the  year.  An¬ 
other  resolution  expressed  approval  of  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  and  the  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Perhaps  the  most  important  resolu¬ 
tion  so  far  as  actual  effect  on  the  milk  business 


is  concerned  was  the  one  requesting  the  Board 
of  Directors  to  ask  the  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers  Federation  to  urge  that  the  tariff  com¬ 
mission  make  a  speedy  report  on  the  application 
for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  whole  milk  and 
cream  that  would  make  them  comparable  to  the 
tariff  on  butter. 

Resolution  Commends  Doctor  Harris 

Still  another  resolution  commended  the  Board 
of  Directors  for  their  help  in  averting  the  danger 
that  the  New  York  Milk  Shed  would  be  ex¬ 
tended.  Following  President  Slocum’s  address 
another  resolution  was  offered  and  passed  com¬ 
mending  Health  Commissioner  Harris  for  his 
action  in  giving  the  present  milk  shed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  supply  the  needs  of  New  York  City. 

At  about  this  stage  of  the  meeting  “George 
Duff”  was  recognized  in  the  audience  and  Presi¬ 
dent  Slocum  asked  him  to  stand  so  that  his  many 
friends  who  read  his  accounts  of  happenings  along 
“Thompson  Creek”  could  recognize  him.  There 
was  an  insistent  demand  that  he  speak  a  word 
to  the  meeting  and  Mr.  Slocum  asked  him  to 
come  to  the  platform.  He  was  given  an  ovation 
by  the  meeting  and  in  a  few  words  he  told  the 
audience  that  things  were  about  the  same  as  usual 
at  “Thompson  Creek”. 

“We  still  have  a  few  non-poolers,”  he  said, 
“However,  one  has  recently  died,  two  have  been 
converted  and  we  have  hopes  for  the  other  three.” 

The  election  of  the  following  directors  for 
three  years  was  announced.  Chester  Young,  Dis¬ 
trict  five;  Henry  Burden,  District  eleven;  Fred 
Sexsauer,  District  twelve;  H.  J.  Kershaw,  Dis¬ 
trict  thirteen;  Henry  Strang,  District  sixteen; 
H.  L.  Seeley,  District  twenty;  Paul  Smith,  Dis¬ 
trict  twenty-one  and  George  Slocum,  District 
twenty- four. 

In  his  annual  report,  following  the  nopn  recess, 
President  Slocum  spoke  of  the  distribution  wastes 


that  result  from  duplication  of  plant  operations, 
duplicate  hauling,  less  than  carload  shipments  and 
extra  brokerage.  “There  are  three  ways  of  get¬ 
ting  more  money  for  the  farmer,”  said  Mr.  Slo¬ 
cum.  “1.  ,By  more  efficient  production.  2.  By 
more  efficient  distribution.  3.  By  a  higher  price 
to  the  consumer.  We  approach  the  danger  line 
if  we  increase  prices  without  regard  to  competi¬ 
tive  costs.  The  League  has  many  critics  who 
would  have  us  disregard  this  well  known  economic 
principle.  If  the  Eastern  Dairyman  loses  his 
market  to  a  keener  Western  Producer  it  will  be 
because  of  our  wasteful  methods  and  for  no  other 
reason.” 

In  commenting  on  the  state  of  the  League,  Mr. 
Slocum  mentioned  the  increase  in  total  sales,  the 
large  number  of  new  contracts  and  the  few  can¬ 
cellations  during  the  past  year,  the  prompt  way 
in  which  the  certificates  of  indebtedness  were  met 
and  the  increase  in  the  pool  price  over  former 
years. 

League  Works  to  Improve  Marketing  j 

Among  the  projects  in  which  the  League  gave 
help  but  which  are  not  directly  connected  with 
milk  marketing,  the  following  were  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Slocum: 

“The  work  that  we  did  in  the  passing  of  the 
increased  tariff  on  butter ; 

“The  effort  that  is  being  now  put  behind  our 
'demand  for  an  equalization  of  the  tariff  rate  on 
cream ; 

“The  assistance  of  our  entire  legal  force  in  the 
Wool  Growers  suit;  _  /  '  ■ 

“Our  plea  last  year  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Health  against  expansion  of  the  territory.  Again 
this  year  this  question  is  being  given  our  fore¬ 
most  consideration ; 

“Our  effort  in  the  successful  passing  of  the 
Lenroot  Taber  Bill; 

( Continued  on  page  11) 


Socony 990 Motor  Oil 

for  Fords  / 

,^T,  "  ' 


TT  has  taker  5  years  of  intensive  study  and  experiment  for  our 
X  chemists  and  engineers  to  bring  Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for 
Morels  to  its  perfected  state. 


HERE  IS  WHAT  IT  WILL  DO 

1.  1  horoughly  lubricate  your  5.  Increase  power, 
motor. 

2.  K«ep  transmission  bands 
pliable. 

3.  Make  brakes  safe. 

4.  Prevent  motor  strain. 


6.  Stop  jerking  and  so-called 

chatter. 


7.  Dissipate  motor  heat. 

8.  Prevent  excessive  oil  dilu¬ 
tion. 


It  will  not  gum,  rot  transmission  and  brake  bands,  give  off 
Offensive  odor  nor  thin  out  easily  under  excessive  heat.  It  does 
not  contain  any  soap,  fats  or  corrosive  acids. 

Your  dealer  has  it  in  convenient  5-gallon  cans,  in  tilting  crates  and 
in  30  and  50-gallon  drums. 

Write  for  our  new  booklet,  “Socony  990  Motor  Oil  for  Fords.” 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK 
26  Broadway 

SOCONY 

ptous  PAT  OFF: 

MOTOR  OIL 

for  Tractors ,  Trucks,  Pleasure  Cars,  Motor  Boats,  etc. 


BINDER  TWINE 

In  five  and  eight  pound  balls.  Best  Quality  guaranteed. 
Farmer  Agents  wanted.  Write  for  sample  and  circular. 

THEO.  BURT  &  SONS,  Box  A,  Melrose,  Ohio 


PI  ANTS  ®  Acres,  June,  July  delivery,  Copenhagen 
*  1  u*  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Danish  Bullhead  Cab- 

bage  Prepaid,  100.  45c;  300,  $1.00;  500,  $1.25;  1000, 
fn^^inAXpr»AS'  "l 717’  I7'50,  Cauliflower,  prepaid,  50, 
f,'  ? °2/  7ci.  JAp'  AN5'  Critically  assorted,  moss 
packed.  W.  J.  MYERS,  R.  2,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


Post  Your  Farm 

And  Keep  Trespassers  Off 


We  have  had  some  new  signs 
made  up  of  extra  heavy  material 
because  severe  storms  will  tear  and 
otherwise  make  useless  a  lighter 
constructed  material.  We  unre¬ 
servedly  advise  farmers  to  post 
their  land  and  the  notices  we  have 
prepared  comply  in  all  respects 
with  the  laws  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  price 
to  subscribers  is  95  cents  a  dozen, 
the  same  rate  applying  to  larger 
quantities. 

American  Agriculturist 

461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


up  jfoun  Profits 


BInck  Leaf  40  is  the  world’s  leading 
Nicotine  insecticide.  Effective  as  a  spray 
or  dust  for  insects;  a  dip  for  farm  ani¬ 
mals;  a  drench  for  sheep  stomach  worms. 
Made  and  guaranteed  by  world’s  largest 
producer  of  nicotine.  Endorsed  by  Ex¬ 
periment  Stations.  Ask  your  dealer  and 
County  Agent  or  write  us  for  particulars. 
SPECIAL 

fertilizers  containing  our  Sterilized 
Ground  Tobacco  Stems  are  superior. 
Specify  Ground  Stems  in  brand  you  buy. 

Tobacco  By-Products 
&  Chemical  Corp. 

Incorporated 

Louisville,  Ky.  F  4 


If  You  Have  Anything  to  Buy,  Sell  or  Trade 

ADVERTISE 

in  the  Classified  Columns  of  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


Handle  Your  Hay  Fork 
with  an 

IRELAND  HOIST 

It  will  save  you 
time  and  money 

Catalog  on 
request 

Made  by 

IRELAND  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY  CO.,  Inc. 

Norwich,  New  York 
JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  DISTRIBUTORS 
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What  Farmers  Want  to  Know 

Deformed  Apples  Caused  By  Rosy  Aphis 

What  causes  apples  to  be  deformed  and 

covered  with  small  depressions?  ls  this  S.  .  0Ut  from  a  bed  that  has  been  kent 
caused  by  an  Insect  or  by  a  disease  and  thinned  out,  will  prove  thriftv 
what  can  be  done  to  control  it?— G.  R.,  <rrnw  r  ninny.  ilieywill 

New  York.  grow  taster,  fewer  plants  will  die  and 

»—•— ip,  t-.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  theY  will  produce  a  better  crop  than 

|  HE  injury  is  probably  done  by  the  plants  taken  from  a  crowded  bed 
rosy  aphis,  which  appears  when  the 
apples  are  very  small.  This  insect  is  ~~ 

very  small  but  when  present  in  great  Danger  from  Loose  Exhaust 

numbers  are  one  of  the  worst  apple  Pine  in  hav  fiplrl 

pests.  They  have  sucking  mouthparts  „  P  fteld 

which  makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  con-  yb/HEN  using  a  tractor  in  the  hayfield, 
tact  spray  for  them,  usually  nicotine  sul-  be  careful  that  the  exhaust  pipe 

fate,  a  tobacco  product.  This  is  usually  does  not  become  disconnected.  We  know 
applied  along  with  the  delayed  dormant  an  instance  where  this  happened  when 
spray  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  one  hun-  a  tractor  was  drawing  a  wagon  and  hay- 
dred  gallons  of  dilute  lime  sulfur.  This  l°ader-  I  he  exhaust  set  the  hay  on  fire 
spray  is  applied  when  the  leaves  of  the  and  k  was  not  noticed  until  the  burning 
blossom  buds  are  out  %  to  y2  inch.  windrow  had  passed  under  the  wagon, 

If  you  use  an  oil  spray  for  the  delayed  fnd  on  to  the  load-  The  result  was  the 
dormant,  close  watch  should  be  kept  for  burmng  of  hay>  wagon  and  hayloader. 
tlm  rosy  aphis  as  the  buds  break  open  ,  Probably  this  would  very  seldom  occur. 


but  where  the  exhaust  pipe  has  been  re¬ 
moved  for  repairing,  it  may  work  loose 
again. 


Beets  Not  Practical  for  Silo 

Would  it  be  practical  to  put  beets  or 
mangels  into  a  silo  along  with  corn? — W 
H.  B.,  New  York. 


and  if  they  are  present  use  nicotine  sul¬ 
fate  in  the  pre  pink  spray. 

Another  insect  that  causes  depres¬ 
sions  in  apples  are  the  redbugs,  but  - - - — 

they  appear  later  in  the  season,  and  the  Keeping  Berries  Out  of  the  MnH 
same  spray  is  used  against  them  at  the  TT  •  n  f  ,  ,  ^  MU(i 

time  the  apples  are  sprayed  for  the  cod-  1 1  1  P  Casant  to  gather  fruit  when 

ling  moth.  xt  bas  been  beaten  down  into  the  mud, 

and  the  fruit  is  not  attractive  when  picked’. 
1  o  prevent  this  we  may  select  a  variety 
that  stands  up  well,  and  we  may  carefully 
mulch  the  ground  with  clean  straw,  work¬ 
ing  it  well  in  under  the  plants.  This  is 
best  done  just  after  the  plants  begin  grow- 

T  HAVE  never  heard  of  any  attempt  to  ZrJd  1  Ty  Uf,ht  mulch  °f  coarse  straw 
I.  ,  ,  .  .  y  pi  IO  spread  before  they  start  will  serve  a 

pm  mangels  or  beets  mto  a  silo  along  doable  purpose-it  will  check  heir  start! 
"  1  corn-  .  1*  that  the  ing  some  and  often  save  the  fruit  from 

arf  eVtK  .i’e  7  j""f  ,he  *,lage  ,ate  frost'  the  plants  coming  up 

aie  exactly  the  ones  which  would  en-  through  the  straw  have  a  perfect  bed  for 

Beets^nTe^o^dncenf11’  °!,the  beets-  the  fruiting.  Dunlap  and  like  varieties 
oeets  can  be  so  well  kept  in  the  proper-  bear  the  fruit  on  stems  that  hold  it  well 

v  constructed  storage  that  I  cannot  un-  up,  but  the  Bubach  type  rests  most  of  its 
derstand  why  the  silo  is  suggested.  As  '  ’  ■  iype  rests  most  oi  its 

long  as  the  beet  is  not  injured,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  save  it.  When  sliced,  even 
if  surrounded  by  silage  I  would  expect 
it  to  spoil. — Prof.  H.  A.  Hopper,  N.  Y. 

State  College  of  Agriculture. 


Clarifying  Cistern  Water 


Several  years  ago  you  had  an  item  In 
your  paper  telling  what  to  put  in  cisterns 
Cl?.ar  the  water.  We  used  it  that  year 
and  it  was  fine,  but  have  lost  the  recipe. 
Could  you  give  it  again? — C.  L.  C. 


fruit  on  the  mulch  or  ground.— L.  H.  C. 

|  County  Talks  | 

Orange  County  Produces  Milk, 
Muck  Crops  and  Fruit 

the  sun  breaks  over  the  top  of  the 


Schunemunk  Mountains  in  the  east, 
it  looks  down  on  the  productive  hills  and 
valleys  of  Orange  County.  This  county 

rpTjr  t  U  •  •  •  lias  been  Pr°PerIy  called  the  land  of  milk 

J  nh  following  directions  for  clarifying  and  honey.  Fluid  milk  is  the  greatest 
dairy  cistern  water,  as  given  by  the  agricultural  product,  followed  by  onions 
Illinois  State  Water  Survey,  Urbana,  Ill  fruits  and  poultry, 
are  the  directions  referred  to:  ’  ’  The  dairy  business  of  the  county  is 

Dissolve  lb-  soda  acid  carbonate,  or  slowly  undergoing  a  change.  The  mea- 
ordinary  baking  soda  in  i  gal.  water.  Use  dows  and  pastures  that  were  once  so  pro- 


pint  for  each  30  gallons  of  water.  Dis 
solve  J4  lh.  filter  alum  Ai2  (SO4L  in  J4 
gal.  water.  If  ordinary  alum  KAi 
(SO,),  is  used,  use  1  lb.  Use  ^4  pint  for 
each  30  gallons  of  water. 

These  solutions  added  to  a  colored  cis¬ 
tern  water  will  in  24  hours  remove  the 
coloring  matter.  A  sediment  will  form 
which  must  be  kept  from  the  clear  water 
above. — I.  W.  D. 


ductive  have  gradually  dropped  in  yield 
till  the  dairymen  have  started  to  rotate 
their  crops,  lime  and  use  acide  phosphate. 
There  are  many  meadows  that  have  not 
been  plowed  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty 
years  that  are  being  plowed  today  and 
fitted  to  grow  alfalfa  the  Farm  Bureau 
way. 

Orange  County  has  over  half  the  acre¬ 
age  of  onionskin  New  York  State.  The 
growers  have  been  having  an  uphill  fight 
in  the  past  few  years  with  diseases,  in- 

Thin  Strawberry  Plants  for  the  sects  and  f°ragn  competition,  a  time  is 
Best  Crop  coming  when  Orange  County  onions  are 

At  j-ttcvt  ,  .  a^  Hell  known  to  the  public  as  Orange 

THICKLY  matted  row  of  straw-  County  milk. 

berry  plants  look  fine  and  thriftv  dur-  t  ,  ,.  -  A  ,  . 

,  ,  ,  -  ’  au  ,  Larger  plantings  of  tree  fruit  are  being 

from  experience  tint  ”  W<\  ^  °UnJ  made  each  Year-  The  fruit  grower  knows 
better  berries  w  I  ’  WC  fet  m°re  and  that  if  he  sprays  and  packs  his  fruit  right, 
..  . y  locing  011  a  plants  as  he  will  always  receive  a  fair  price  on  the 

New  York  market.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Spray  Service  in  the  county  is  helping 
the  men  to  accomplish  this  end. 

The  poultry  industry  took  another  ad¬ 
vancing  step  this  year  when  they  put  on 
a  campaign  to  clean  up  white  diarrhea 
in  the  larger  flocks  of  the  county.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  one  will  be 
able  to  buy  chicks  in  Orange  County  and 
know  that  they  are  clean  of  this  disease 
that  costs  the  poultrymen  so  much  each 
year. 

C.  C.  DAVIS, 

Orange  County  Farm  Bureau. 


soon  as  possible  that  set  closer  than  six 
inches  to  another  plant.  It  is  remarkable 
how  many  berries  will  be  produced  by  one 
plant  that  has  had  plenty  room  to  grow. 

During  the  first  summer,  the  plants  are 
manufacturing  starch  in  the  leaves  and 
storing  it  in  the  root  systems.  The  more 
they  store  the  greater  the  _  crop  will  be 
the  next  summer.  Allowing  the  plants 
to  set  too  thick  does  about  as  much  damage 
as  allowing  weeds  to  grow,  in  fact  the 
surplus  plants  are  weeds  and  should  be 
treated  as  weeds. 

There  is  another  angle  to  this.  Plants 
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How  to  Blast  a  Ditch 


Follow  Directions 

THERE  are  two  methods  of  blasting 
ditches,  the  propagation  and  the  elec¬ 
tric.  In  the  propagation  method,  a  line  of 
holes  is  put  down  and  loaded,  but  only  the 
central  one  is  primed.  When  this  is  fired, 
the  shock  communicates  itself  through  the 
soil  from  charge  to  charge  and  fires  each 
successive  hole  in  lino.  The  central  cart¬ 
ridge  may  be  fired  either  by  blasting  ma¬ 
chine  or  with  cap  and  fuse. 


and  Use  Caution 

and  spaced  approximately  twenty  inches 
apart,  if  in  muck  soil  or  heavy  clay  satur¬ 
ated  with  water.  Dry  soils  would  lequire 
a  little  different  spacing,  the  holes  being 
a  little  deeper  and  a  few  inches  farther 
apart. 

If  a  larger  ditch  is  desired,  holes  four 
feet  deep  and  eighteen  to  twenty-four 
inches  apart  will  result  in  a  depth  of  about 
three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  and  a  top 
width  of  eight  to  ten  feet.— -A.  E.  Riley. 


Where  a  fuse 
is  used  it  should 
be  cut  with  a 
sharp  knife.  A 
fuse  will  burn 
about  2  feet  per 
minute. 


Questions  and  Answers  About 
Radio 


Could  you  advise  what  particular  form 
of  loop  aerial  is  the  best?  I  see  many  types 
on  sale— square,  diamond-shaped,  round, 
basket-type,  etc. 


Take  one  cap 
from  the  box.  Be 
sure  the  fuse  is  in¬ 
serted  as  far  as 
possible — crimp  the 
cap  carefully  on 
the  fuse. 


In  the  electric  method,  each  hole  is 
primed  with  an  electric  blasting  cap,  the 
caps  are  connected  in  a  circuit  and  fired 
with  an  electric  blasting  machine. 

The  propagation  method  can  be  used 
only  in  wet  soils,  while  the  electric  method 
can  be  used  in  either  wet  or  dry  soils.  The 
explosives  and  blasting  supplies  needed 
and  the  methods  of  loading  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  two  methods.  Straight  nitro¬ 
glycerin  dynamite  in  5°  1°  6°  Per  cfn*- 
strength  is  the  best  explosive  for  ditching 
by  the  propagation  method.  When  blast¬ 
ing  by  the  electrical  method,  a  30  per  cent 
ammonia  dynamite  may  be  used  for  small 
ditches,  but  for  larger  ditches  by  this 
method,  a  40  per  cetjE  low  freezing  am¬ 
monia  dynamite  or  40  per  cent  gelatin 


There  is  little  to  pick  so  far  as  re¬ 
sults  are  concerned  in  the  actual  shape. 
However,  the  best  results  are  obtained 
with  a  loop  of  fairly  large  area  and  using 
fairly  heavy  wire,  preferably  stianded. 


f  attempted  to  find  the  voltage  at  which 
I  was  liahting  my  tubes  by  using  a  volt¬ 
meter  Every  time  I  touched  the  wires  of 
the  meter  to  the  socket  terminals  the  tube 
would  almost  go  out.  The  voltage  read 
only  about  3  volts  and  1  know  this  can  t 
hp  riaht. 


Yes,  it  was  probably  right,  just  the 
same.’  The  trouble  is  in  the  type  of  volt¬ 
meter  used.  Only  a  high  resistance  volt¬ 
meter  is  suitable  for  measuring  tube 
voltages,  because  the  ordinary  watch- 
case”  type  of  meter  requires  a  good  deal 
of  current  for  its  own  operation.  This 
extra  current  caused  a  bigger  voltage 
“drop”  in  the  rheostat,  with  the  result  you 
describe.  Only  when  the  current  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  meter  is  negligible  can  you 
tell  accurately  the  voltage  at  which  the 


tubes  are  lighted. 


dynamite  should  be  used. 


What  is  the  best  way  to  have  radio 
tubes  tested  by  a  dealer?  I  want  to  be  sure 
of  getting  good  tubes  because  I  have  been 
4  stung”  a  few  times. 

One  way  is  to  buy  only  well  known 
makes  in  scaled  cartons.  Before  you  take 
them,  have  each  tube  tested  for  normal 
plate  current,  making  sure  the  test  is  done 
with  the  normal  filament  voltage,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  normal  B  battery. 
Then  have  the  tube  tried  as  detector  and 
radio  frequency  amplifier,  preferably  on 
a  weak  station,  for  the  test  of  sensitivity. 


Could  a  ” B' 


C.  — Cap  Inserted  and  fuse  tied  to  cart- 
ridge* 

D. — Making  a  hole  In  the  side  of  the 
cartridge  to  receive  the  cap. 

The  smallest  practicable  ditch  that  can 
be  dug  with  dynamite  is  about  two  feet 
deep  and  about  four  feet  wide  on  top.  This 
size  of  ditch  can  be  blasted  with  a  single 
line  of  holes  put  down  about  two  feet  deep 


WUIU  „  „  battery  be  properly  guar¬ 

anteed  to  give  8  months’  service.  One 
make  is  advertised  in  this  way. 

Certainly  not,  unless  it  was  stated  also 
that  the  battery  was  to  be  used  on  a  set 
with  so  many  tubes  with  current  drawn  at 
such  a  rate,  etc.  The  battery  could  be 
used  up  in  one  month  on  a  set  drawing 
heavy  enough  plate  current.  Such  a 
guarantee  is  worthless  unless  all  these  fac 
tors  are  considered — and  the  number  of 
hours  per  day  the  set  were  used  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 


FLAME  THROWERS  ARE  USED  IN  THE  “CORN  BORER  WAR” 

Tongues  of  fire  from  30  nozzles  are  seen  making  short  work  of  the 
Corn  borer  in  this  field.  The  truck  pumps ' p"de*a?  Uucks  bought  for 
the  burning  carriages.  It  is  one  of  the  federal  government  is 

^nSN^OoTocO^hf.  yeaM^ari” attempt  to ‘control  tlTcoln  tropin  an  area  o, 
30,000  square  miles. 


You  needn’t  send  away  for  it 


Right  in  your  home  town  is  the  greatest 
low-cost  tire  mileage  combination  you  can 
get  anywhere. 

That  combination  is  the  quality  of  Good¬ 
year  Tires  and  the  service  performed  for  you 
by  your  local  Goodyear  dealer. 

He  sells  the  world’s  finest  tires  at  a  range 
of  prices  to  fit  any  pocket  book,  and  you  can 
see  the  tires  before  you  buy. 

He  recommends  the  right  size  and  type  of 
tire  for  your  car.  He  puts  it  on  the  rim  for 
you,  fills  it  with  air.  He  helps  you  give  the 
tire  proper  care  after  the  sale. 

The  Goodyear  dealer  s  service  will  cut  your 
tire  bills  down.  Save  you  time  and  trouble. 
It’s  handy  always;  you  needn’t  send  away 
for  it. 

It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Goodyear  policy: 
to  build  the  greatest  possible  value  into  Goodyear 
products -j  and  to  provide  facilities  so  that  users 
can  get  all  this  inbuilt  value  out. 

j  Goodyear  makes  a  tire  to  suit  whether  you 
i  want  the  incomparable  All-Weather  Tread  Good- 
1  year,  the  most  famous  tire  in  the  world,  or  the  ! 
j  lower-priced  Goodyear  standard  quality  Pathfinder  j 


Goodyear  Means  Good  W ear 


€50  (8) 
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Build 

Burn* 

able 

Barns? 


& 


Burnable  buildings  are  a 
needless  risk — needless 

because  Concrete  cannot 
bum. 

Build  Your  Mew  Barn 
of  Concrete— Flans 
are  Free 

Blueprints  for  building 
all  farm  structures  safe 
against  fire  are  yours  for 
the  asking. 

“Plans  for  Concrete  Farm  Buildings,” 

48  pages,  is  free.  Ask  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and 
extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

347  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Concrete  for  Permanence 


Interest 


ON 


Federal  Land  Bank 

First  Mortgage  Farm  Loans 

DECENT  sales  of  Federal  Land  Bank  Bonds  at  favorable  prices  makes 
possible  a  lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  new  loans  to  5%. 

For  Information 

Ask  the  SECRETARY-TREASURER  of  the 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATION 

in  your  county,  or  write  direct  to  the 

Federal  Land  Bank 


at 


Springfield,  Massachusetts 

Serving  New  England,  New  York  and  New  Jersey 


on  ankle,  hock,  stifle,  knee,  or 
throat  is  cleaned  off  promptly! 
by  Absorbine  without  laying  up ' 
horse.  No  blister;  no  pain;  no 
hair  gone.  At  druggists,  or  $2.50 
postpaid.  Describe  your  case  for 
special  instructions.  Valuable 
horse  book  8-S  free. 

A  satisfied  user  says:  “Colt'sknee  swol- 
l«n  four  to  five  times  normal  size.  Broke 
and  ran  for  two  weeks.  Now  almost 
well.  Absorbine  is  Bure  great.’* 


8-W-  F.V0UNG.  Inc.  579  Lyman  St..  Springfield,  Mass 


trade  in 

your  Old  separator  for 
TubufareTn  ^Proved  Sharpies 
’'desired  b  xrl'  30~day  trial  terms  if 
r  Proof  feed  a  ^  ,iP°Sltive  iet-  Rak- 
the  old  Tifbular  Tn  b6St  features  of 

provements  Wlth  many  new  im~ 

onThe^Sh  iS0  our  speclal  offer 

il00»,JSWE" •" 

S.  •  «  «. 

""y  awn. 


Do  Dairymen  Want  One  Organiz^rT 

( Continued  from  page  5) 

Sesti°Aft^the|P,an  7*1  V°Iced  by  dde'  into  those  manufactured  products  that 

“eiS  ~d  t0  **  the  TLtS  °bf  a11  PT™  -v! 

,Tave  r,S: 

wobicm?  5LV'n  " T  fUdy  *°  ,he  est  cost  of  transportation  to  the  fluid 
at  tlT  n».  da'rym'n  and  f*  Liangs  held  market.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  local  prodSc- 

Markets  in^Aibanv  The  8t'Cl1  ,ure  and  ers  to  *">»«  and  operate  an  expensive 
1  .  ,  ,  , .  They  have  accumu-  manufacturing  plant  for  the  benefit  nf 

testimony  p  Y  va,uab,e  body  of  all  producers  in  the  New  York  Milk 

L?ris7e™C:rCd  °n  m"k  ™Aet-  S^d-.]1W„h  a  federation  Ofiocaliv  it 

J£  gathered 

U„PE  rifv  ’  T  .pr.inciples  for  a  wish  to  sell  all  of  its  milk  as  fluid  milk 

by  the  Ufayro"ve„dSriat,°n  aS  PaSSCd  f-  ll’,e  i'e-  ,U'1er  SU,Cl'  C°ndi,io'ls 

friction  between  locals  could  scarcely  be 
1  Properly  Or-  avoided.” 

One  Man — One  Vote 

Incorporation  —  If  certain  stipulations 
are  observed,  it  is  easier  to  make  sure 
A  referendum  to  the"  daffiymTT “forty  tfihatfa.«>0Perative  will  run  for  the  bene- 
counties  was  returned  by  over  4  100  dairy  1  *  °!  ltS  user^  It:  should  be  controlled 
men  of  all  marketing  groups  and  91%  of  ^  f  (°nC  ““  °?e  Y?1?*  Divi' 

these  favored  one  organization  in  prefer-  fT  I  T  °n  TT  Sh-°Uld  f  limit~ 

ence  to  the  present  arrangement  T  wIT  T  Ca2ltal  COnslstS  of  money 

borrowed  from  patrons  at  a  fixed  rate 

Men  Who  Favor  One  Organization  °.*  )nterest’  this  stipulation  is  met.  Pro- 
Tn  tbp  minuf.  t  .1  ■  vision  should  be  made  to  insure  that  sur- 

find  ihe  trst'  S  °  t  co™mit}€e  we  phis  earnings  above  necessary  reserves, 
„rd;  test,m0ny  of  the.  following  ex-  will  be  paid  back  to  patrons:  The  co^ 
Uon  -T ^  faV°r  °*  °"e  orSaniza-  operative  marketing  laws  of  this  state 

‘  safeguard  the  future. 

Henry  Burden,  Chairman  of  the  Agri-  In  1912,  the  Capital  Stock  Coopera- 
cu  tural  Committee  of  the  State  Bankers  five  Law  was  passed  by  the  New  York 


by  the  Utica  Convention. 

Fundamental  No. 
ganised.” 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  dairy¬ 
men’s  meetings  all  over  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed  have  reiterated  their  desire 
for  one  United  Dairymen’s  Association. 


Organization  said,  “I  think  that  one  cen¬ 
tral  organization  would  be  a  good  thing.” 

Geo.  F.  Slocum,  president  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Coop.  Assn,  said,  “The 


legislature.  This  was  followed  a  few 
years  later  by  a  law  providing  for  the 
formation  of  “non-stock  cooperative  as¬ 
sociations”,  commonly  known  as  Article 


-  ,  ~  ■‘■“V  -  -  - - -*  5  vuimuvmj  fVUVJ  V  V  1 1  flO  ZXILIHG 

aimers  marketing  problem  can  only  be  13 A  of  the  Membership  Corporations 
solved  with  one  central  organization.  I  Law. 


think  anything  less  than  that  a  compromise 
which  just  complicates  the  matter  and 
makes  it  more  difficult.” 

w.  S.  Rhodes,  president  Non-Pcolin^ 
Dairymen’s  Assn.:  “Yes,  one  organiza¬ 
tion  would  be  better  than  the  present  ar- 
rangement.  I  would  want  ninety  per  cent, 
I  would  rather  have  all  in  it.” 

C.  E.  Hough,  Gen.  Mgr.  Conn.  Milk 
Producers’  _  Assn. “I  don’t  believe  the 
milk  in  this  metropolitan  district  can  be 
handled  in  a  profitable  manner  without 
a  majority  of  the  producers  in  the  terri¬ 
tory^  in  one  organization.” 

R.  E.  VanCise,  Production  Mgr. 
Dairymen’s  League:— “There  is  not  a 
question  but  that  one  organization  would 


In  1924,  the  so-called  Standard  Co¬ 
operative  Marketing  Act  was  passed.  In 
1926,  these  various  laws  were  revised 
and  amended  and  brought  together  into 
the  Cooperative  Corporations  Law  of 
New  York  State.  There  are  three  arti¬ 
cles  of  this  law  which  are  important  to 
farmers. 

Article  4,  Nonstock  cooperatives,  (for¬ 
merly  Article  13A).  The  Onondaga  Milk 
Producers'  Cooperative  Association,  the 
Dairymen’s  League  Coop.  Association 
and  the  Non-Pooling  Dairymens  Co¬ 
operative  Association  are  incorporated 
under  this  law. 

Article  7,  Capital  stock  cooperatives 
(formerly  Article  12  of  the  Stock  Cor- 


be  preferable  to  the  present  arrange-  porations  law).  The  G.  L.  F.  Exchange* 
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ment. 

1 .  S.  Fox,  President  Borden’s  Farm 
Products  Co. : —  If  you  are  going  to 
have  an  organization  at  all,  it  should  be 
one  organization.” 

C.  W.  Halliday,  Secretary  Sheffield 
Producers  Assn.: — “One  organization 
properly  organized,  is  the  ideal  situa¬ 
tion.” 

R.  D.  ,  Cooper,  formerly  president 
Dairymen’s  League,  recently  presented 


is  incorporated  under  this  article. 

Article  8,  The  Cooperative  Marketing 
Act  The  Sheffield  Producers  Coop.  Assn.* 
recently  incorporated  under  this  act. 

Actual  Producers  as  Members 

Fundamental  No.  2  “With  Membership) 
Available  to  actual  producers  organizations 
operating  in  the  territory  commonly, 
known  as  the  Nciv  York  Milk  Shed.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  idea  of  a 


a  plan  for  one  united  dairymen’s  organ-  “  b6  n°ted  that  T  * 

ization  for  the  New  Y nr P  Min,  qTv,  "  representative  government  for  the  large 


ization  for  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 

Professor  H.  A.  Ross  of  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity :— “The  problem  of  plant  dupli¬ 
cation  and  uneconomic  hauling  would 
be  solved,  in  part,  by  a  unified  organiza¬ 
tion.” 

Centralized  Type  Gets  Approval 

Professor  W.  I.  Myers,  of  Cornell 
University,  says:  “That  the  centralized 
type  of  cooperative  is  best  for  the  co¬ 
operative  sale  of  milk  in  the  New  York 
Milk  Shed,  is  indicated  both  by  the  ex¬ 


cooperative  is  being  used  by  the  Shef¬ 
field  Farms  Producers  Association  and 
the  Dairymen’s  League  and  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Unity  Association,  in  the 
organization  which  they  are  forming. 
While  there  are  differences  in  the  de¬ 
tails  of  district  arrangement  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations,  the  underlying  principles 
involved  are  approved  by  all.  Any  large 
organization  must  have  representative 
government. 

The  question  of  a  contract  between 
the  member  and  his  organization  has 


me  mcniuer  aim  nis  organization  nas 
.  0  lf:r  Uld  mdk  marketing  been  widely  discussed.  Most  of  the  crit- 

COOnerahvcd  onr  Kir  ™  xi.  .  .  .  . 


cooperatives  and  by  an  analysis  of  the 
market  situations  in  this  area.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  successful  milk- 
marketing  cooperatives  of  the  United 
States  are  of  this  type.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  exception  to  this  statement,  the 


icisms  of  such  a  contract  has  not  come 
from  farmers.  A  workable  and  enforce¬ 
able  contract  is  generally  recognized  as 
essential  in  a  large  organization  which 
extends  over  a  wide  territory.  In  the 
referendum  above  mentioned  nine  farm- 


vrrup.  ,  ,  .  ;  v rciereimurn  aDove  mentioned  nine  iarm- 

]a,s  desired  to  change  to  ers  favored  a  contract  to  every  one  who 
the  centralized  type  of  organization.  The  was  against  it. 

M;!,ke,btl5  -°f  flllk  m  the  New  York  There  seems  to  be  no  administrative 
,  C  t  i1C  kandbng  °f  some  nor  legal  reason  why  local  cooperative 

.  mi  _  ,a  0  t.  e  year  and  a  sub-  associations  may  not  join  a  centralized 

!a»r.if*mp  US.  durinff  a  part  of  the  association  the  same  as  individuals 
3  ear.  I  his  surplus  should  be  converted  would  join. 


Pastures  Are  Going  Strong 


There’s  Something  More 
k  to  Summer  Feeding! 

V\  Times  change.  Not  so  long  ago  few  farm- 
gj\\  ers  fed  grain  and  Linseed  Meal  to  dairy 
^\cows  on  pasture.  Today  this  practice  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

What’s  the  reason?  Production!  Higher 
production  in  summer,  with  richer,  better 
balanced  feed.  Higher  production  in  the 
fall,  from  reserve  strength  built  up  by 
summer  feeding.  Better  initial  flow  from 
well-fed  dry  cows.  And  heifers  that  grow 
nn  frt  hpt  hiaaer  nroducers,  when  summer- 


This  free  book¬ 
let  contains  the 
secret  of  falimilk 
production. 

Send  for  it! 


MEAL 


SEED  MEAL  EDUCATIONAL  COMMITTEE 
Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Send  your  booklet  R-6  on  Summer  Feeding. 
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This  Silo  Lasts 
a  Lifetime 

The  carefully  selected 
heavy  Northwest  spruce 
and  fir  of  which  it  is 
made,  insures  its  dura¬ 
bility.  Double  splines, 
sealed  joints  and  ad¬ 
justable  doors  make  it 
absolutely  air-tight  and 
keep  silage  perfectly. 
Cheapest  and  easiest 
way  to  handle  your  corn  crop  and 
you  get  more  milk  from  silage-fed 
cows.  The  extension  roof,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  feature ,  reduces  the  cost 
per  ton  capacity .  A  good  invest¬ 
ment  and  permanent  improvement. 

Write  today  for  the  name  of  our  repre¬ 
sentative  in  your  community  and  catalog; 
tanks,  tubs,  ensilage  cutters,  stanchions r, 

GLOBE  SILO  CO, 

Box  F  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 


Well  Made  and 
Low  Priced 

And — early  orders  earn  substan¬ 
tial  discounts. 

What  easier  way  to  earn  money? 
Simply  act  now- — instead  of  later 
on. 

Write  today  for 
full  information — 
description  —  and 
1  our  low  prices  on  a 
product  you  know 
is .  real,  honest 
value. 

CRAINE  Inc., 

Box  1SO-B-2 
Norwich,  N.  Y. 


the  CRAINE  H 


Fords  Milker 

Electric  or  Gas  Engine 

$90 

Single 
unit 

Complete 

NOW  USED  ON 
PRIZE  HERDS 

Send  for  ou.r  FREE  Booklet  No.  48 

Fords  Milker  Is  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  who  are 
getting  more  and  premium-priced  milk  with  it.  Cows 
line  it.  Used  on  prize  herds.  Saves  time  and  hard 
work,  easy  to  operate  and  clean.  Designed  by  men 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  business.  Made  with 
heavy  aluminum  pails,  and  best  materials  throughout. 
Does  better  work,  lasts  longer,  and  costs  less. 

You  owe  it  to  yourseff  to  Investigate. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  48. 

Distributors:  Write  for  open  territory. 

Myers-Sherman  Company 

213-15  N.  Desplaines  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MINERAL 
QMPOUND 


Booklet 

S3. 2 5  Box  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  or  money 
back.  81.10  Box  Sufficient  for  ordinary  cases. 
MINERAL  REMEDY  CO.  451  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh, 


Fundamental  No.  3  “Employing  a  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan  for  the  sale  of  milk  and 
its  products.” 

The  chief  difference  between  the 
classified  price  plan  and  the  so  called 
“flat  price”  is  that  in  selling  by  the 
classified  price  plan  as  usually  consid¬ 
ered,  the  price  is  made  by  figuring  up 
the  amount  of  the  milk  that  has  been 
used  in  each  class,  while  by  the  “flat 
price”  method  of  selling,  the  dealer 
makes  the  estimate  in  advance,  of  the 
amount  to  go  in  each  class  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  will  take 
care  of  his  own  profits  when  making  the 
estimate. 

So  it  has  become  recognized  by  every¬ 
body  who  is  informed  about  it,  that  the 
classified  price  plan  is  workable,  that  it 
is  practical,  that  the  producer  must  take 
care  of  the  surplus. 

If  there  were  no  surplus  milk  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  territory,  there  would  be 
no  reason  for  a  classified  price  plan.  As 
long  as  there  is  surplus  milk  produced 
in  any  considerable  quantity,  even  in 
the  flush  season,  there  will  be  a  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan  used  to  determine  what 
price  shall  be  paid  to  farmers  for  the 
milk  they  deliver. 

Nearly  all  cooperative  milk  marketing 
associations  in  the  country  sell  by  the 
classified  price  plan. 

Fundamental  No.  4  “Equalized  payment 
plan  subject  to  grades  and  differentials." 

There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  such  an 
equalization  of  payments  when  milk  is 
sold  in  different  classes,  as  our  conditions 
require,  and  when  milk  is  sold  by  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  more  than  one  buyer. 

How  Financed? 

Fundamental  No.  5  “Comprehensive 
financing  plan ,  just  and  equitable  to  all 
members.” 

Any  organization  for  selling  milk  must 
je  financed.  There  is  no  objection  any¬ 
where  to  paying  necessary  current  costs 
yy  deductions  prorated  from  the  mem- 
>ers  milk  check.  There  is  so  little  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  least  amount  that  any 
organization  can  deduct  for  any  business 
of  consequence,  to  the  largest  amount  that 
any  milk  marketing  cooperative  ever  de¬ 
ducts  for  strictly  current  running  expenses, 
that  the  difference  is  not  really  a  basis  for 
serious  differences  in  opinion  between 
groups. 

Real  estate  and  equipment,  if  owned  by 
the  association,  involves  long-term  or 
permanent  investment.  The  findings  of 
Producers  Program  Committee  show  that 
the  money  for  permanent  or  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  in  plants  and  equipment  should 
be  secured  by  borrowing  from  members 
or  by  selling  stocks,,  mortgages  or  bonds. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association  borrows  funds  for  five  years 
from  its  members.  These  loans  are  made 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  milk 
handled  for  each  member.  If  such  ad¬ 
vances  by  members  to  their  association 
become  too  burdensome  the  association  may 
borrow  on  mortgages  on  the  property  it 
owns  or  may  create  a  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tion  to  own  the  real  estate. 

W.  I.  Myers,  professor  of  Finance  of 
the  New  York  College  of  Agriculture 
says  that  reasonable  stability  requires  that 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  the  perma¬ 
nent  capital  investment  of  a  cooperative 
be  contributed  by  members,  each  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  use  he  makes  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

With  such  a  subsidiary  company,  the 
common  stock  should  be  owned  by  the 
association  and  the  balance  of  the  money 
raised  by  selling  non-voting  preferred 
stocks  or  bonds  to  investors  who  may  or 
may  not  be  members  of  the  association 
While  the  Milk  Producers  Program  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Unified  Organization  may  not 
feel  that  the  time  is  ripe  to  recommend  to 
the  Utica  meeting  on  June  27  a  plan  for 
one  Unified  Organization  to  market  milk, 
it  is  clear  that  the  testimony  which  they 
have  gathered  at  their  hearings,  substan 
tiate  the  five  fundamental  principles  laid 
down  by  the  North  Counties  Committees 
and  ratified  by  the  previous  mass  meetings 
at  Utica. 


Exterminate  Corn  Borers 

ROSS  METAL  SILO 


Made  of  copper-content  Rossmelal  galvanised, 
No  shrinkage  or  swelling.  Can  be  increased 
In  height.  Movable.  Safe  against  fire  and 
wind.  No  freeze  troubles.  Send  for  remark¬ 
able  booklet —“What  Users 
Say.” 

Easy  term* — buy  now,  pay 
later.  Agent*  wanted. 

Check  items  which  interest  you 
write  for  catalog. 


Ross  Old  Reliable  Ensilage 
Cutter  is  another  exterminator 
of  the  borer.  Cuts  ensilage  into 
Pi  inch  pieces.  All  steel  con¬ 
struction.  Write  for  prices. 


The  Ross  Cutter  &  Silo  Co.,  (Est.  1850) 
341  Warder  St.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Brooder  Houses — Silos — Cribs— 
Bins — Cutters — M  ills — Garages 


T*  HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF  born  Feb.  24, 

Jp  OIT  oalc  1927.  Sired  by  King  Korndyke  Ideal 
Orrasby,  465119;  dam,  Amoretta  Cathrine  Vale,  1043685. 
age  2  yr„  1  mo.,  6  da.;  12,786.4  lbs.  milk;  574.5  lbs. 
butter  in  305  days,  C.C.  175  days  Class  B. 

AMORETTA  STOCK  FARM 
South  Hartford,  -----  "■  ». 


PIGS  CRATED  AND  SHIPPED  TO  YOUR  DEPOT 
Selected  Spring  Pigs 

From  all  large  type  stock,  Yorkshire  and  Chester  cross, 
and  Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  pigs,  6  to  8  weeks  old, 
$6  00  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old,  $6.50  each.  No  charge  for 
crating  or  shipping.  All  pig3  shipped  C.  0.  D.  to  you 
on  approval.  We  pay  all  express  charges  to  your  depot. 
These  prices  are  F.O.B.  your  depot.  We  have  plenty  or 
stock  for  prompt  shipment. Pure  bred  Chester  White  barrows, 
boars  or  sows,  6  to  7  weeks  old,  $7.50  each. 

CLOVER  HILL  FARM,  Box  48,  R.F.D.,  WOBURN,  MASS 


Spring  Pigs  for  Sale 

CHESTER  4  YORKSHIRE,  also  CHESTER  4  BERKSHIRE, 
all  good  blocky,  large  type  stock 

7  weeks  old  . . ..$5.00  each 

8  to  10  weeks  old  . . $5.50  each 

Will  ship  from  1  to  100  C.  0.  D.  on  your  approval,  no 

charge  for  shipping  erates. 

f.  S.— Also  a  few  PURE  BRED  CHESTERS  7  to  8  weeks 
old  $7.50  each. 

MICHAEL  LUX,  Box  149,  Woburn,  Mass. 


FEEDING  PIGS  FOR  SALE 

Chester  and  Berkshire  cross  or  Chester  and  Yorkshire  cross, 
6  to  1  weeks  old,  $5.00  each;  8  to  10  weeks  old,  $5.50 
each.  All  good  healtlur  and  growing  pigs.  Will  ship  any 
number  C.O.D.  on  approval.  No  charge  for  crating. 

J  W.  GARR1TY,  7  Lynn  St.,  Woburn,  Mass.  Tel.  1503  W. 


CATTLE  BREEDERS 


■pOR  GUERNSEY  heifer  calves  practically  pure,  writ* 
EDGEWOOD  DAIRY  FARMS,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


FlSHKILL 

Farms 


Offer  the  Following 

BULL  CALVES 

♦  Fishkill  Colantha  Aaggie  Sir  May 

Born  November  29,  1927 

♦  Fishkill  Hengerveld  Lake  Cedar 

Born  February  12,  1927 

♦Fishkill  Sir  May  DeKol  Inka 

Born  February  15,  19^7 

♦  Fishkill  Aaggie  Inka  Sir  May 

Born  February  17,  193/ 

♦Fishkill  Sir  May  Colantha 

Born  February  21,  1927 

We  are  also  offering  the  following 
well-bred 

HEIFER  CALVES 

♦♦Fishkill  Hudson  Colantha  DeKol 
Born  March  1,  1927 
**Fishklll  Sathi  Colantha  Sir  May 

Born  February  15,  1927 

♦Sired  by  FlSHKILL  SIR  MAY  HEN¬ 
GERVELD  DEKOL 

♦♦Sired  by  FlSHKILL  INKA  DICHTER 
DEKOL. 


These  calves  are  ideal  for  a  boy  or 
girl  going  into  coif  club  work. 

For  prices,  terms,  detailed  pedigrees 
and  other  particulars  write 

Fishkill  Farms 

HENRY  MORGENTHAU.  Jr.,  Owner 
461  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


When  writing  to  advertisers  be  jure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 
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MILK  PRICES 

l*T^HE  following  are  the  June  prices  for 
milk  in  the  basic  zone  of  201-210  miles 
from  New  York  City.  . 

Dairymen’s  League  prices  are  based 
ton  milk  testing  3.5%.  Sheffield  on  the 
basis  of  3%. 

Dairymen's  Sheffield 
^  a,s  League  Producer® 

1  Fluid  Milk  _ $2.95  $2.80 

2  Fluid  Cream  ..  2.05 

2  A  Flu.d  Cream  ..  2.21 

2  B  Cond.  milk 

Soft  Cheese  ....  2.46 

3  Evap..  Cond., 

Milk  Powder. 

Hard  Cheese  ..  2.15  2.00 

^  Butter  and 

American  chees .  Based  on  New 

York  City  Market  quotations  or» 
butter  ana  American  cheese. 

The  June  League  price  for  Class  1  remains 
ttnchanged.  Class  2  was  reduced  10  cents; 
{lass  3,  15  cents. 

The  Class  I  League  price  for  June,  1926, 
Was  $2.75  for  3%  milk,  and  Sheffield’s  $2.80. 

file  above  prices  m  each  class  are  not 
the  final  prices  the  farmei  receives.  The 
final  price  received  from  the  dealer  is  the 
result  of  the  weighted  average. 

Interstate  Producers 

The  Interstate  Milk  Producers  As¬ 
sociation  (Philadelphia  Price  Plan), 


#  american  Agr 

Reviewing  the  Latest  Eastern  Markets 

PTf.S  _ At. _ ..  ... 
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A  JUNIOR, 

Pasteuriser  and  Cooling  Unit 

An  ideal  outfit  for  the  dairyman— a  com¬ 
plete  unit  for  pasteurizing  and  cooling 
that  is  just  as  efficient  as  larger  and  more 
expensive  units.  Keeps  bacteria  down  and 
milk  sweet  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
Designed  for  the  dairyman— and  priced  foe 
the  dairyman.  Write  for  information. 

The  sharples  separator  co. 

West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 
Dept.  L. 


Peach — CARRIERS — Tomato 

Once  used — complete  with  6  4-qt. 
tills  and  divider.  Berry  crates. 
Hampers,  Baskets  aud  all  other 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Containers. 
Egg  Cases — 30-Dozen  size  with 
Flats,  Fillers  and  Lids.  New  and 
Second-  hand  Flats,  Fillers  and 
Excelsior  Pads.  Let  us  quote  you. 

EMPTY  PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO. 
Dept.  A.  89  Waterbury  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SHIP  YOUR  EGGS 

WHITE  AND  BROWN 

To  R.  BRENNER  &  SONS 

Bonded  Commission  Merchants 

358  Greenwich  St.,  New  York  City 


EGGS  WANTED 

Well-packed,  evenly  graded.  Whites  and 
Browns  bring  highest  prices 

LEWIS  &  SANDBANK 

•  Licensed  and  Bonded 
152  Reade  St.,  New  York 
8EFS.  GREENWICH  BANK  COM.  AGENCIES 


Live  Broilers  and  Poultry 
Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  CHECKS  SENT  DAILY 

Oldest  Live  Poultry  house  in  New  York  City. 
Established  1883,  offers  you  an  unlimited  outlet  for 
your  live  poultry.  Write  for  shipping  tags  and  free 
holiday  calendar  folder  K  27. 

Krakaur  Poultry  Co.  Inc. 

West  Washington  Market,  N 


announce  the  receiving  station  prices  or 
the  price  to  the  farmer  in  the  201  to  210- 
mile  zone  from  Philadelphia  for  3% 
milk  is  $2.54.  A  year  ago  the  price  in 
this  zone  was  $2.19.  In  the  101  to  110 
mile-zone,  the  price  is  $2.64.  The 

April  surplus  price  for  3%  milk  is  re¬ 
ported  as  $2.03  per  cwt.  for  Class  1  and 
$1.62  for  Qass  2. 

May  Prices  Announced 

The  Dairymen’s  League  announce  the 

following  May  prices  for  3.5%  milk: 

Gross  . $2.28 

Expenses  . .. . 06 

Net  Pool  Price  . . . .  2.22 

Certificate  of  Indebtedness  - . 15 


FEEDING  PIGS 


FFFniNr  PICQ  F0R  SALE — Either  Chester  ana 
r-hTT-  U  f1^  Yorkshire  cross  or  Berkshire  arc 

old  St*'>  ?nSSi  V°  8  w®eks  old-  $5  eaph.  S  to  10  weeks 
old  $5.50  each,  pure  bred  Chesters  $7.00.  We  have  an 
extra  nice  selection  of  pigs  at  present,  either  pure  bred 

C  0°SSr*brennS'  and  arie  Pr<rPare<1  t0  ship  fl'Oln  1  to  100 
arrival  vml  X?™  %  If  plgs  are  unsatisfactory  on 
,,  ynur  depot-  return  at  my  expense 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed— No  charge  for  shipping  crates- 
Ref.  Tanner’s  Nat’l  Bank. 

A.  M.  LUX,  206  WAcH!NGT0N  ST.,  W0BUPN  MASS 

__ _ Tel.  Wob.  1415 

SPRING  PIGS  FOR  SALE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 

These  "are  hall  s,tarting  to  rals^^^ogf 

anese  are  all  good  hloeky  pigs,  the  kind  that  mill 

ter  ' and  ^Berkshire  Yorksh‘re  a»d  tester  cross,  and  Chei- 

8  to  10  week?  old  nn  t0  o  Weeks  0,d’  55  50  each: 

her  COD  to  vnn  <aCh;  h  wil1  sIllP  »»y  nuMi- 

»  week  or  10  Vc-  onT.aPProVal  you  can  Keep  them 

return  the  nil.  d  i  If  vou  are  not  satisfied,  you  can 
return  the  pigs  and  your  money  will  be  returned. 

whtcd  ,  „„  "°  char9e  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  388  Salem  St.,  WOBURN,  MASS. 

Telephone  0086. 


Net  Cash  Price  to  Farmers  . . $2.07 

This  is  the  highest  net  price  since  organisation 
of  the  pool. 

The  net  cash  price  to  farmers  In  May, 
1926  was  for  3%  $1.78'/2  ($1.98>/2  for  3.5%). 
The  May  1925  net  cash  price  to  farmers 
was  $1.79  (3%). 

Sheffield  Prices 

The  cash  price  to  Sheffield  producers  for 
3%  milk  in  the  201-210  mile  zone  for 

May  1927  is  $2.30  per  hundred.  This  is 
equivalent  to  $2.50  for  3.5%  milk.  The 
Sheffield  price  for  May  a  year  ago  was 
$2.20  for  3%  milk.  The  May  1925  Shef¬ 
field  price  was  $2.16%. 

BUTTER  OFF  COLOR 

CREAMERY  june  15 

SALTED  June  14  June  7  1926’ 

H  igher 

than  extra  .42%-43!4  43%-44  41% -42% 
Extra  (92  sc)  -42 14  43  -  41  -41% 

84-91  score  .  .35i/2-41  37  -42'/,  36'/2-40% 

Lower  G’ds  34  -35  35|/2-36 %  35  -36 

The  butter  market  has  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  brisk  of  late.  In  fact  on  Tues- 
clay,  June  14th  trade  was  quite  sluggish. 
The  bears  arc  beginning  to  prevail  a  little 
bit  and  sentiment  is  growing  that  values 
are  still  a  little  too  high  thereby  curtail¬ 
ing  free  trading  that  is  so  common  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

.  There  is  some  buying  for  storage  but  it 
is  extremely  limited  and  doesn’t  figure  as  a 
real  factor.  1  he  storage  deal  in  mid-June 
is  nothing  what  was  anticipated.  Butter 
which  is  going  into  the  freezers  is  on  the 
receivers’  accounts.  The  way  the  market 
is  working  bears  out  what  we  heard  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago  that  the  butter  deal  was 
going  to  be  something  of  a  risk  for  the 
speculators.  Just  how  men  on  the  street 
figure  this,  we  do  not  kntnv  for  the  out¬ 
look  certainly  is  most  encouraging.  How¬ 
ever,  the  speculating  proposition  is  a  funny 
one. 

Is  was  thought  that  on  Tuesday  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  business  because  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  on  Monday,  the  13th,  which 
was  Lindbergh  Day  in  New  York  City 
and  business  was  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still.  It  was  impossible  to  make  deliveries 
from  the  west  to  the  east  side  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  which  gave  rise  to  the  thought  that 
we  would  see  the  market  come  hack  on 
the  14th.  However,  in  spite  of  that  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slow  trading  values  slumped 
a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

According  to  the  June  1  report  of  the 
New  lork  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Markets,  the  cold  storage  hold¬ 
ings  of  creamery  butter  in  the  licensed 
cold  storage  warehouses  of  greater  New 
5:  ork  totalled  _  approximately  1,400,000 
pounds,  which  is  about  a  third  of  what 
it  was  a  year  ago.  Figures  for  all  of 
N  ew  Y  ork  State  show  that  cold  storage 
holdings  are  about  half  what  they  were 
last  year  on  June  t.  In  spite  of  the 
optimistic  attitude  on  the  street,  we  still 
believe  that  taking  all  factors  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  outlook  is  good  for  the 
dairvman. 
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29-31 
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28- 
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26-27 
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25 -25 '/2 
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that  we  may  see  a  further  advance  for 
it  is  reported  that  some  small  lots  have 
been  purchased  above  the  present  level. 

The  prices  quoted  above  on  fresh  cheese 
are  for  fanciest  and  specials.  The  regular 
tanciest  are  selling  from  24  to  24%c  but 
pet  marks  easily  bring  24^  to  25c  for 
practically  no  average  run  fresh  cheese 
on  the  market,  most  of  the  available  stock 
being  fancy  or  special  color.  In  fact  it 
was  the  high  country  costs  added  to  the 
limited  supply  that  was  responsible  for 
the  quick  upturn  when  buyers  began  to 
show  real  action. 

BETTER  TONE  IN  EGG  MARKET 

NEARBY 
WHITE 

Selected  Extras  29-31 
Extra  Firsts  ...28- 
Av’ge  Extras  ...26-27 

Firsts  . 25-25'. 

Gathered  . 23-27 

Pullets  . . .22-23 

BROWNS 

pancy  . 27-31 

If  the  present  situation  in  the  market 
can  be  used  as  an  indication  of  what  is 
coming  in  the  next  week,  we  are  in- 

nxd  to  believe  that  we  will  see  an  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  egg.  prices  before  our 
next  leport.  Quite  a  number  of  receivers 
of  nearby  eggs  state  that  receipts  of  near- 

ys  *ap,<~y  qualities  are  beginning  to  de- 
< crease.  Already  there  is  a  disposition  on 
rue  part  of  some  receivers  to  ask  higher 
prices  for  the  better  grades.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  stories  that  have 
plenty  of  goods  and  in  view  of  the  rather 
quiet  trade,  it  has  been  thought  best  to 
leave  prices  alone. 

the  egg  market  is  a  headache  to  some 

Sow  l°rfag+t  St0cks  in  the  United  States 
-how  that  there  are  over  1,800,000  cases 

.  in  storage  in  excess  of  the  hold¬ 

ings  at  the  same  time  last  year.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  the  tonage  of  frozen  eggs 
on  June  1  m  the  storage  houses  is  over 
twice  what  it  was  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  On  top  of  these  heavy  storage  hold¬ 
ings  we  have  a  poor  consumer  market 
J  he  movement  into  the  distributing  chan¬ 
nels  is  slow  and  it  looks  as  though  the 
per  capita  consumption  is  decreasing  In 
spite  of  the  low  wholesale  rates  prevailing 
many  of  the  retail  stores  are  still  charg¬ 
ing  exorbitant  prices  to  the  housewife. 

"With  the  advent  of  warmer  weather 
poultrymen  are  urged  to  use  extreme  care 

,rnct,h.°l  ot,  baling  eggs.  Collec¬ 
tions  should  be  rrequent  during  the  day 
and  the  eggs  should  be  held  in  a  cool,  well 
ventilated  place. 

FEEDS  AND  GRAINS 

FUTURES  , 

iA‘thlCag0)  June  14  Ju"e  TlW’ 

Wheat  (July)  . 1.44%  1.44'/2  1.40%8 

%%  IJgj  # 

CASH  GRAINS  2 


(At  New  York ) 


June  15, 

June  14  June  7  1926 


Wheat,  No.  2  Red  ..1.58%  160'',  1  7V/ 

§«;;  no°:  I 'M  dd 


FEEDS 

(At  Buffalo') 
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.52 


"  m  Get  1 
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41.00 
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. .  .42.50 

41.00 

39.50 

.  .  .44.50 
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42.50 

46.50 

...47.00 

48.50 
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CHEESE  COST  HIGHER 


STATE 

FLATS 


June  15, 

June  14  June  7  1926 

Fresh  Fancy  ....24-25  23-23/z  21%, -22%, 

Fresh  Av’ge  _ _  - _  _ _ _ _ 

Held  Fancy  . 27-28  27-28  27  ^28 

Held  Av’ge  . 25-26%  25-26%  26  -26% 

.  1  be  cheese  market  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  a  brisk  improvement  in  values 
since  our  last  report.  There  is  some  spec¬ 
ulative  interest  in  fresh  cheese  both  from 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin.  This  in 
the  face  of  rather  moderate  receipts  has 
been  responsible  for  the  sharp  upward 
turn.  Outside  buyers  have  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  the  market.  Prices  in  the 
country  and  at  primary  points  are  still 
higher  than  New  York  City  so  that  in¬ 
dications  are  the  market  wil^hold  its  own. 
In  fact,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 


/iz  v.  IVIGctl  ,  .  , 

34%  O.  p.  Linseed 
Meal . 

n.Tfff,  abovf  quotations  are  those  of  the  local 
Buffalo  market  and  are  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo  Thev 
are  reported  tn  the  weekly  letter  of  the'  N.  Y. 

BETTER  FEELING  IN  BROILERS 

FOWLS  June  14  June  7JU"ie9265' 

f°‘°red  . 24-25  25-26  30-32 

Leghorn  .  .20  20-22  30-32 

BROILERS 

f°'°.red  . 35-42  24-40  35-40 

Leghorn  . 20-28  18-25  28-35 

DUCKS,  Nearby  - 23-25  23-25  -25 

.  There  seems  to  be  a  little  better  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  live  broiler  market  compared 
to  what  it  was  last  week.  On  the  other 
hand  the  live  fowl  market  is  a  buyer’s 
market  and  values  are  hard  to  define. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to  sell" 
some  of  the  poor  grades  of  Leghorn 
fowls. 

New  Y  ork  has  been  too  freely  sup¬ 
plied  with  poultry  during  the  past  few 


weeks  and  as  a  consequence  prices  have 
gone  all  to  pieces.  It  is  thought  the 
season  has  had  something  to  do  with 
it  for  the  resorts  have  not  vet  opened 
up  to  any  extent.  Undoubtedly  during 
the  next  few  weeks  we  will  see  some 
change.  That  which  has  gone  forth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  grief  to  a  great 
many.  On  some  days  real  fancy  milk 
fed  Leghorn  broilers  sold  as  low  as  25c, 
a  figure  at  which  there  is  absolutely  no 
opportunity  for  profit. 

MEATS  AND  LIVE  STOCK 

There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
live  stock  market  since  last  week,  as 
far  as  prices  are  concerned,  although 
there  has  been  some  downward  re¬ 
vision  in  the  sentiment. 

Live  calves  are  showing  a  weaker  ef¬ 
fect.  The  market  has  been  dull  and  the 
bulk  of  the  sales  are  materially  lower 
although  the  choicest  are  quoted  at  $16 
with  a  few  sales  at  that  figure.  Alost 
of  the  nicest  marks  have  been  selling 
from  $13.50  to  $13.75. 

The  market  is  also  weaker  on  spring 
lambs,  primes  of  which  are  selling  as 
—high  as  $17.38,  although  comparatively 
few  are  bringing  that  figure.  Alost  of 
the  pet  marks  arc  selling  from  $16.75  to 
$17  with  the  average  receipts  selling 
anywhere  from  $16  to  $16.50. 

The  steer  market  is  irregular,  choice 
to  prime  stock  selling  anywhere  from 
$11.50  to  $12.25.  Anything  that  has 
been  good  selling  from  $10.90  up  to 
$11.45,  other  marks  selling  down  as  low 
as  $8  for  common  stuff. 

Bulls  are  meeting  a  slow  demand. 
Heavy  fat  State  Bolongas  bringing  $7.50 
to  $7.75  with  medium  weights  at  $6.75 
to  $7.15  and  light  weights  in  good 
flesh  at  $5.50  to  $6,  light  and  common 
stocks  down  to  $4.  Cows  are  meeting 
a  moderate  demand,  heavy  fat  States 
bringing  anywhere  from  $6  to  $6.50, 
once  in  a  while  a  choice  mark  bringing 
as  high  as  $7.  Others  are  selling  any¬ 
where  from  $4  to  $5.25  depending  on 
condition.  Canners  selling  anywhere 
from  $2.50  to  $3.75,  reactors  $3.50  to  $6 
depending  on  age  and  condition. 

"-The  hog  market  has  been  irregular. 
Yorkers  weighing  up  to  150  pounds  sell¬ 
ing  at  $10.25  to  $10.75.  Heavier  weights 
sharply  lower. 

POTATO  MARKET  BREAKS 

The  boom  in  the  potato  market  which 
we  reported  last  week,  was  short  lived. 
All  we  need  is  a  sharp  upturn  in  prices 
and  it  is  surprising  how  potatoes  grow 
over  night.  On  the  14th  the  best  North 
Carolina  stock  was  bringing  $5.50  to  $6 
and  the  best  from  Norfolk  sections  of 
Virginia  from  $4.75  to  $5.75.  Eastern 
shore  Virginia  was  able  to  get  from  $5 
to  $6  for  their  No.  1  stock.  The  potato 
market  was  a  real  brisk  affair  up  to  Sat¬ 
urday,  the  11th,  when  extremeiy  heavy 
receipts  broke  the  market  and  then  the 
decline  was  sharp. 

Old  potatoes  have  not  suffered  near 
as  much  as  new  potatoes.  Maines  are 
still  bringing  $4.75  to  $5.25  in  150  pound 
sacks,  while  bulk  goods  are  bringing 
from  $5.75  to  $6.50  per  *  180  pounds. 
These  prices  obviously  are  lower  than 
the  bulge  prices  but  the  decline  has  not 
been  as  sharp  as  in  the  new  goods. 

RYE  STRAW  MORE  VALUABLE 
THAN  HAY 

A  most  unusual  condition  exists  in 
the  New  York  hay  market  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  Rye  straw  on  the  14th  was 
selling  for  $28  a  ton  and  the  very  top 
price  for  the  best  grade  of  timothy  hay 
was  $26.  It  is  said  that  that  price  was 
not  common  enough  to  use  as  a  quota¬ 
tion  as  most  of  the  No.  1  was  selling 
for  $25,  especially  stock  in  small  bales. 

NO  CHANGE  IN  BEANS 

There  has  been  practically  no  change 
in  the  bean  market  since  our  last  re¬ 
port.  Trade  has  been  very  dull,  mar¬ 
rows  selling  from  $6.25  to  $7,  peas,  $6 
to  $6.50,  red  kidneys  $6.75  to  $7.50.  Not 
enough  business  has  been  done  in  white 
kidneys  to  warrant  quotations.  The  last 
quotations  available  were  those  of  June 
11th  when  white  kidneys  were  selling 
from  $8  to  $8.75. 
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The  Farm  News 


Notes  From  the  North  Country}— Dr.  Thatcher  to  Leave  Geneva 


IT  scarcely  feels  much  like  picnic  weather 

today  as  far  as  the  temperature  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  by  the  last  of  June  it  will  be 
warm  enough  for  everyone  to  attend  and 
enjoy  the  Grange-Farm  and  Home  Bureau 
picnic  in  Jefferson  county  at.  Jefferson 
Park.  These  annual  picnics  are  one  of 
the  best  types  of  gatherings  that  we  have, 
as  friends  from  all  parts  of  this  county 
and  surrounding  territory  meet  perhaps 
for  the  only  time  in  a  year  or  longer. 

Farm  Bureau  Has  Horseshoeing 
Demonstrations 

While  speaking  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
\ve  just  received  a  list  of  dates  from  our 
County  agent — Oscar  Agne — of  a  series 
of  horse  shoeing  demonstrations  to  be 
held  in  various  parts  of  Jefferson  county 
during  the  next  two  weeks.  With  the 
advent  of  the  automobile,  and  the  large 
decrease  in  the  number  of  horses,  busi¬ 
ness  became  very  slack  in  the  country 
blacksmith  shop  where  so  many  of  us 
boys  used  to  gather  in  the  old  days,  and 
dream  of  the  time  when  we  would  be 
large  and  strong  enough  to  nail  on  a  shoe. 

So  poor  became  the  income  that  most 
bf  the  blacksmiths  have  had  to  turn  to 
automobile  repairing  as  means  of  livli- 
hood,  and  in  many  communities  there  are 
no  longer  any  places  where  one  can  take 
his  horses,  have  their  feet  cared  for  and 
Shoes  adjusted.  Last  year  the  Farm  Bu¬ 
reaus  in  this  and  St.  Lawrence  counties 
held  some  of  these  meetings  with  Prof. 
Henry  Asmus  to  talk  and  explain  how 
the  job  can  be  done  by  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  He  is  coming  again  this  year,  to 
She  delight  of  those 'who  know  him. 

Cheese  Will  Be  Sold  at  Auction 

i  At  Gouverneur,  last  Saturday,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dairy  Board  voted  to  sell 
their  cheese  by  callboard  or  a  sort  of 
auction  in  the  future  instead  of  by  the 
Aid  price  fixing  committee  as  in  the  past. 
±t  is  hoped  that  this  will  result  in  a  some¬ 
what  better  price.  They  have  also  decided 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  evening  in¬ 
stead  of  around  four  or  five  o’clock.  This 
will  permit  the  farmers  to  attend  some  of 
the  meetings,  a  privilege  that  has  been 
denied  because  of  the  conflict  between 
milking  time  and  the  meeting. 

Everything  is  pointing  toward  a  higher 
price  for  cheese,  and  everyone  is  hoping 
that  it  will  materialize.  Much  more  rigid 
inspection  requirements  by  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Health  is  causing  consider¬ 
able  comment  and  some  loss  in  part  of  the 
fluid  milk  sections  of  the  North  Country. — 
W.  I.  Ron. 


County;  Eleanor  Cleveland  of  Naples, 
Ontario  County;  Franklin  Reddout  of 
Baldwinsville,  Onondaga  County;  and 
Charles  Goodwin  of  Guilford,  Chenango 
County. 

Club  members  from  44  of  the  48  states 
in  the  Union  are  to  be  the  guests  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  week  at  camp.  The  camp  will 
be  located  on  the  grounds  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  near  the  Washington 
Monument. 


Prospects  for  Light  Apple  Crop 

RL.  GILLETT,  Statistician  of  the 
•  New  York  State  Department  of  Agir- 
culture  and  Markets  reports  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  indications  this  year’s 


New  York  State  fruit  crop  will  be  71.7% 
of  the  average  crop  as  compared  with 
80.5%  of  last  year.  Weather  has  been 
unfavorable  for  pollination.  At  the  same 
time  Western  New  York  growers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  sprayed  less  than  usual  due 
to  the  bad  weather  and  also  lower  returns 
for  the  past  several  years.  A  lighter 
grape  crop  is  also  expected  than  was  har¬ 
vested  last  year. 

Apparently  a  large  per  cent  of  the 
peach  buds  were  injured  last  December  and 
on  June  1  the  per  cent  of  bloom  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  been  only  42.6%  as  com¬ 
pared  with  81%  last  year.  The  condition 
of  the  present  crop  is  reported  as  53% 
of  normal.  Indications  are  also  for  a 
slightly  smaller  crop  of  sweet  cherries, 
sour  cherries,  and  pears. 


Holstein  cow  from  the  Pleasant  Valley 
Stock  Farm  of  Onondaga  County  for 
production  of  99.7  pounds.  Third  place 
goes  to  George  Tune  of  Monroe  County 
with ,  production  of  94.7  pounds.  Mr. 
I  rue’s  cow  also  ranked  first  in  the  milk 
production  of  the  north  with  2436  pounds 
of  milk.  Second  and  third  place  are  held 
by  a  Holstein  owned  by  C.  R.  Langvvorthy 
of  Jefferson  County  and  a  Holstein  owned 
by  Harold  Hughes  of  Madison  County'. 
The  three  high  herds  for  average  butter 
fat  production  for  the  month  were  owned 
lespectively  by  George  L.  True  with  an 
average  of  62.8  and  C.  E.  Carney  of 
Schuyler  County  with  an  average  of  53 
and  C.  S.  Church  and  Sons  of  Onondaga 
County  with  an  average  of  50.3. 


Dairymen  Will  Have  State- Wide  Meeting 


/\  MEETING  of  especial  interest  to 
dairymen  will  be  held  in  Utica  on 
June  27.  This  meeting  will  consider  the 
recent  report  of  the  committee  which  has 
been  working  for  some  time  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  some  plan  for  closer  co¬ 
operation  between  the  various  milk  mar¬ 
keting  groups. 

This  meeting  was  called  by  Peter  Ten 
Eyck,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Uni¬ 
fied  Organization  of  Milk  Producers. 
Delegates  to  this  meeting  have  been 
selected  in  county  wide  meetings  and  it  is 
planned  that  each  delegate  will  represent 
about  five  hundred  milk  producers.  It  is 
reported  that  Northern  New  York  farm¬ 
ers  at  a  recent  meeting,  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  calls  for  a  conference  board 
and  that  they  are  very  insistent  that  some 
means  be  worked  out  for  one  marketing 
association  in  the  New  York  Milk  Shed. 


dangerous  proportions  in  Montreal,  is  a 
“milk  epidemic,”  according  to  Health  Com¬ 
missioner  Harris,  who  returned  yesterday 
from  a  health  survey  of  the  affected  area. 

On  the  strength  of  his  conclusions,  Dr. 
Harris  announced  in  an  interview  by  tele¬ 
phone,  the  embargo  on  shipments  of  milk 
and  cream  from  that  area,  put  into  effect 
some  time  ago,  would  be  continued  until 
all  danger  had  passed. 

Heavy  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  me  by  commercial  interests,”  Dr. 
Harris  said,  “to  admit  products  from 
Quebec.  I  intend  to  play  safe,  however, 
and  continue  the  embargo.  If  I  err,  I 
would  rather  it  be  on  the  side  of  caution.” 


Embargo  Continued  on  Montreal 
Milk 

r-pi-IE  typhoid  fever  epidemic  which,  al¬ 
though  now  abating,  is  still  of 


St.  Lawrence  County  Cow  Leads 
in  Butter  Fat  for  April 

G.  SMITH  of  Gouverneur,  St.  Law- 
1#  rence  County,  New  York,  is  the  owner 
of  a  grade  Holstem  Cow  which  led  in 
the  New  York  State  Cow  Testing  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  butter  fat  for  April.  This 
cow  produced  one  hundred  pounds  of 
butter  fat  during  the  month.  Second 
place  in  butter  fat  production  goes  to  a 


Misunderstanding  Over  Milk 
from  TB  Cattle  Cleared 

Y Y/  IDESPREAD  misunderstanding 
among  New  York  State  dairy 
farmers  regarding  the  new  Sanitary  Code 
established  by  the  Public  Health  Council 
of  the  state,  which  becomes  effective  July 
r,  1928,  was  cleared  today  by  Dr.  J.  J. 
Regan  Chief  Veterinarian  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Cooperative  Association, 
Inc.,  who  asserted  that  the  code  does  not 
require  all  milk  to  come  from  tuberculin 
tested  cows. 

In  some  sections  the  belief  prevails  that 
the  state  will  prohibit  the  market  of  fluid 
milk  which  is  not  produced  by  tuberculin 
tested  cows  after  July  1,  1928.  This  is 
an  erroneous  impression  ,  says  Dr.  Regan. 
Milk  that  is  to  be  marketed  as  “Pasteur¬ 
ized  Grade  A”  or  “Pasteurized  Grade  B” 
milk  does  not  have  to  be  produced  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows. 

Milk  that  is  to  be  marketed  as  “Cer¬ 
tified”  milk  must,  as  it  always  has,  come 
from  herds  that  are  tuberculin  tested. 
“Unpasteurized  Tuberculin  Tested”  milk 
must,  as  its  name  implies,  come  from 
tuberculin  tested  cows.  “Unpasteurized 
Not  Tuberculin  Tested”  milk  will  be  that 
produced  from  herds  where  the  farmer 
has  made  formal  application  to  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Markets 
for  tuberculin  tests  of  his  cattle  and  has 
met  other  conditions  specified  in  the  codew 


Dr.  Thatcher  to  Leave  Geneva 

r^R.  ROSCOE  W.  THATCHER,  direc¬ 
tor  of  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
mental  Stations  with  headquarters  at 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  resigned  to  become 
President  of  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  In  1921  Dr.  Thatcher  came  to 
New  York  State  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  where  he  had  been  dean  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  director 
of  the  Experiment  Station. 

In  1924  he  served  on  President  Cool- 
idge’s  Agricultural  Commission  whose 
duty  it  was  to  make  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  nation’s  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  should  be  met. 

.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  the  change  will 
be  immediate  but  will  take  effect  later  in 
the  summer. 


New  York  State  Sends  Junior 
Project  Youngsters  to 
Washington 

pOUR  Junior  Project  Workers  from 
New  York  State  have  been  selected 
to  represent  New  York  at  the  First 
Annual  National  Club  Camp  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  June  16-23.  Each  county 
of  the  state  have  the  privilege  of  naming 
one  boy  and  one  girl  as  candidates  for 
this  honor.  Candidates  chosen  are  Mary 
Robinson  of  Richfield  Springs,  Otsego 


“The  compiling  of  production  figures 
never  before  available,  by  a  complete 
tabulation  of  all  plants,  dairy  farms,  and 
dairy  cattle,  with  the  production  for 
June  and  December  tabulated  in  very 
accurate  form; 

Statistical  Bureau  Formed 

“The  granting  of  our  request  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  establishment  of  a  statistical  bureau 
for  the  recording  of  all  milk  receipts 
in  the  Metropolitan  area.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  we  have  continuously  re¬ 
quested  for  the  last  four  years,  and  wre 
believe  it  will  enable  us  to  more  in¬ 
telligently  balance  production  with  de¬ 
mand. 

_  “And  the  effective  work  that  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  our  representatives  in  the 
New  England  freight  rate  case.” 

In  commenting  on  the  size  of  the 
business  conducted  by  the  League  Pres¬ 
ident  Slocum  said: 

“While  we  have  all  thought  that  the 
League  movement  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  dairy  industry  of 
the  east  few  of  us  realized  its  over¬ 
shadowing  importance,  because  in  the 
territory  in  which  we  operate  the  cash 
returns  to  our  members  represent  about 
25  %  of  the  returns  to  all  farmers  from 
all  agricultural  production. 

The  ovation  received  by  former  Gov¬ 
ernor  Lowden  of  Illinois  was  only  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  deafening  applause  that 
followed  his  address.  As  he  came  down 
the  aisle  one  of  the  delegates  remarked 
“There  comes  the  old  farmer.  He  looks 
just  as  natural  as  his  picture.”  This  re¬ 
mark  characterized  the  receptiveness  of 
the  audience  who  seemed  to  feel  that  al- 


Dairymen’s  League  Has  Big  Annual  Meeting 

( Continued  from  page  5) 


though  Mr.  Lowden  is  a  western  farmer, 
jet  he  is  one  man  who  knows  the  farmers 
problems  and  who  has  the  ability  and  the 
standing  which  enables  him  to  gain  an  at¬ 
tentive  audience. 

Mr.  Lowden  discussed  the  unsatisfactory 
economics  conditions  affecting  agriculture, 
particularly  the  situation  whereby  a 
fa\  orable  season  results  in  a  surplus 
which  drives  the_  price  to  a  point  where 
the  total  value  of  the  large  crop  is  below 
the  value  of  a  short  crop. 

Violent  Price  Changes  Bad 

In  commenting  on  the  violent  price 
fluctuations  of  farm  products  he  said : 

“The  price  of  hogs  fluctuates  as  much 
as  100%  due,  it  is  said,  to  the  heaven  sent 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  yet  pork  pro¬ 
ducts  as  sold  to  the  consumer  fluctuated 
only  one-third  as  much.  The  American 
farmer  gets  roughly  from  35  to  40  cents 
of  the  dollar  paid  by  the  consumer  yet  the 
Danish  farmer  gets  80  cents  of  the  dollar 
paid  by  the  consumer  of  his  pork 
products. 

“Organization  of  the  farmers  for  the 
purpose  of  marketing  their  crops  collec¬ 
tively  is  progressing:  I  believe  that  some 
day  it  will  cover  the  entire  field.  Den¬ 
mark  has  shown  how,  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  it  can  transform  the 
agriculture  of  a  people.  Wherever  co¬ 
operative  marketing  is  farthest  advanced, 
either  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  there 
you  find  agriculture  in  its  best  estate. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  mere 
selling  cooperatives  are  ever  sufficiently 
organized  to  take  care  of  this  ever-present 
problem  of  surplus  unless  some  way  be 
found  by  which  the  cost  of  handling  the 


surplus  is  borne  equally  by  all  producers 
of  the  particular  commodity. 

“Is  there  anyway,”  said  Mr.  Lowden, 
“by  which  we  can  make  this  minority, 
who  do  not  join  the  Cooperative,  bear 
their  just  share  of  the  cost  of  taking 
care  of  this  surplus?  New  Zealand  has 
worked  out  such  a  scheme  and  recently 
Ireland  is  working  toward  the  same 
end.” 

“We  have  suggested  a  Federal  Farm 
Board  that  wrould  inquire  into  the  facts 
as  to  temporary  surplus  of  any  farm 
product,  would  then  give  the  Coopera¬ 
tive  selling  it  the  right  to  handle  this 
surplus  in  a  way  that  would  not  depress 
the  price  and  would  enter  into  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  no  other  way  except  to  com¬ 
pel  those  not  in  the  Cooperative  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  costs.” 

In  closing  Mr.  Lowden  said:  “I  was 
told  that  this  Dairymen’s  League  meet¬ 
ing  is  one  of  the  big  farmers  meetings 
of  the  East.  After  attending  it  I  am 
willing  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  farmers  meetings  in 
the  United  States.” 

Officers  Elected 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  on  Friday  morning  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  were  re-elected: 

President — G.  W.  Slocum. 

First  Vice  President — J.  D.  Miller. 
Second  Vice  President — J.  D.  Beards¬ 
ley. 

Secretary — J.  A.  Coulter. 

Treasurer — Chester  Young. 

The  members  of  the  Executive  com¬ 
mittee:  G.  W.  Slocum,  Chester  Young, 
J.  A.  Coulter,  Paul  Smith,  Fred  Sex- 
tauer. 
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BABY  Vl  CHICKS 


QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS  Cti  « 

Mth  eveiy  nox  of  one  hundred  ordered. 

Leghorns,  White,  Brown,  Buff,  Black  ....SlOtuWh 

Rocks,  rteds,  Minorcas,  Anconas . 14  per  100 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotts  . 16  Per  100 

Broiler  chicks,  odds  and  ends,  left  overs  ... .  8  per  100 
Lower  prices  on  larger  quantities.  Our  chicks  are  h®tched 
from  healthy,  free  range  breeders  that  live,  grow  and  lay. 
Incubators  batching  daily  all  year  around  with  thousands 
on  band  for  Immediate  delivery.  Postage  prepaid.  Live 
delivery  guaranteed.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder  or 
call  at  our  hatchery  and  make  your  own  selection  from 
the  thousands  in  our  brooders.  Inspection  invited. 

SCHOEN  BORN'S  HATCHERY, 

5*5  Main  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 


R/urnmmmm 
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SEND  NO  MONEY.  Just  mail  your  order.  Pay  after  you 
»et  chicle-'.  Prom  pure-bred,  high  egg  record,  inspected 
ana  culled  flocks.  Live  delivery  guaranteed. 

Prices  on: 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  .... 

S.  C.  Brown  Leghorns  .... 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  . . 

Rhode  Island  Reds  . 

White  Plymouth  Rocks  - 

White  Wyandottes  . 

Mixta  all  varieties  . . 

Catalog  giving  full  particulars  free  on  request. 
N1TTANV  VALLEY  HATCHERY,  Box  114,  Bellefonte,  Pa, 


guaranteed. 

25 

50 

100 

.  .$2.50 

$4.50 

§8.00 

..  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

,  .  3,00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  .  3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

.  .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  .  3.50 

6.50 

12.00 

.  .  2.50 

4.50 

8.00 

n  i  ryv  rinrii'Q  hatched  by  the  best  system  of 
DAD  I  tlllUVd  incubation  from  high  class 
Dred-to-iay  slock.  White,  Brown,  Buff  Leghorns,  An¬ 
conas,  $9.50  per  100;  3arred,  Buff  Rocks.  Black  Mi¬ 
norcas.  $11.50  per  100;  While  Rocks,  White  Wyan¬ 
dottes,  $12.50  per  100;  Heavy  Broilers,  $9.00  per 
TOO;  Light  Broilers,  $7.00  per  100.  Write  for  prices 
on  500  and  1000  lots:  on  less  than  100  add  2oc 
to  order.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed  by  parcel  post. 
NUNOA  POULTRY  FARM.  Desk  H.  NUNDA,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  International  Baby  Chick  Association 
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Overfeeding  Fatal  to  Young  Turkeys 

Too  Much  Food  the  Cause  of  Many  Failures 


BABY  CHICKS 

From  Heavy  Laying  ^ree  Range  Flocks 

Per  100 

S.  C.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns  - $8-00 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  and  Reds  . 1£.0() 

Broilers  or  Mixed  Chicks  .  cOU 

S.  C.  W.  L.  Direct  Wyekoff  Strain  ..15.00 
Special  prices  on  500  and  1000  lots. 
100%  Prepaid  hale  Delivery  Guaranteed 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM 

Richfield.  Pa.  ...  Box  No.  161 


SENDN0MONEY.  SHIPCHICKSC.O.D. 

Hollywood,  Tancred  White  Leghorns, 
Chicks  100  $11.00,  300  $32.00,  500  $51.00 
and  1,000  $100.00  Postage  extra.  4,000 
April  hatched  pullets  10  weeks  $1.10 
each  while  they  last. 

Reiser’s  White  Acres  Box  314,  Grampian,  Pa. 

Cut  Prices  on  Baby  Chicks  Now 

Leghorns- Anconas  . 10c 

Rocks-Reds  . 12c 

Other  Breeds  in  proportion.  Order  from  this 
advertisement.  PULLETS  all  ages  PRICED 
RIGHT. 

LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 

Box  C,  LINESVILLE,  PA. 


25 


50 


100 


BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  . $2.50  $4.50  $8.00 

Barred  Rocks  .  2.75  5.00  0.00 

Reds  <fc  Wyandottes  ....  3.00  5.50  10.00 

Mixed  .  2.25  4.00  7.00 

Special  Prices  on  Larger  Lots.  Free  Range 
100%  Delivery.  Circular. 

LONG’S  RELIABLE  HATCHERY, 

Box  12,  ...  Millerstown,  Pa. 


^  Chicks!  Reduced  Prices!  7c.  Up! 

\  From  Michigan  Accredited  Class  A  flocks. 

,  Special  Eng.  White,  S.  C.  Eng.  White  & 

fc  Brown  Leghorns,  Anconas,  It.  1.  Reds  and 

Assorted  chicks,  also  low-priced  pullets.  No 
5'U~  T\  money  down.  100%  live  delivery  postpaid. 


THE  BOS  HATCH  ERY.Zeeland, Mich. R.2- A 

June  and  July  Prices 

Ferris  Strain  White 

50 

100 

1000 

Leghorns  . 

.$4.50 

$S.OO 

$70.00 

Shelleys  Br.  Leghorns  4.50 

S.00 

70.00 

Basoms  Barren  Rock 

5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Rhode  Island  Reds 

.  5.50 

10.00 

90.00 

Black  Minorcas  . . 

.  6.00 

11.00 

100.00 

Odds  &  Ends  .... 

.  4.00 

7.00 

60.00 

Special  Handling  &  Postage  paid.  100%  live 

arrival 

guaranteed. 

JUNIATA  POULTRY 

FARM, 

Richfield, 

Pa. 

BABY  CHICKS 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Legho 

S.  C.  Barred  Rocks  .  2.75 

Mixed  Chicks  . .  2.00 

Reduction  oil  large  amount.  100%  live 
from  advertisement  or  write  for  free  circular. 

CHESTER  VALLEY  HATCHERY 
R.  F.  D.  No.  2  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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100 

.  $2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

.  .  2.75 

5.00 

y.uu 

.  .  2.00 

3.50 

6.0U 

%  live 

delivery. 

Order 

Chicks 


Mixed  Chicks  .  7c 

S.  C.  W.  Leghorns  ......  7e 

Barred  Rocks  .  9c 

R.  I.  Reds  . 10c 

Special  Price  on  500  lots  and  up.  Safe  delivery  guaran¬ 
teed.  You  can  order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  or  ask 
for  free  circular. 

C.  P.  LEISTER,  R.  No.  2,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


IN  an  interview  with  Harry  A.  Axtell 
*  of  Bloomington,  Indiana,  one  of 
the  biggest  turkey  raisers  in  the  Coun¬ 
try,  he  savs:  “W  omen  who  make  tepti- 
tations  as  chicken  raisers  often  fail  dis¬ 
mally  with  turkeys  because  they  are 
naturally  inclined  to  be  sympathetic. 

I  learned  early  in  my  experience  that 
one  must  be  a  little  hard-hearted  with 
the  poults”  he  explained.  “They  have 
enormous  appetites  but  small  and  deli¬ 
cate  stomachs.  Quieting  their  cries  for 
food  is  just  making  out  their  death  war¬ 
rants”.  _  , 

After  ten  years  of  intensive  study  and 
experiments,  Axtell  has  worked  out  a 
feeding  plan  that  “works  ’.  Last  year, 
his  loss  was  smaller  than  many  exper¬ 
ienced  chicken  men  in  his  community 
had. 

Not  Moved  Immediately  After 
Hatching 

The  first  24  hours  after  hatching,  lie 
does  not  remove  the  poults  from  the 
nests.  Then  another  24  hours  elapses 
before  they  get  a  oite  to  eat  regardless 
of  their  desire.  He  claims  this  first  48 
hour  period  is  an  important  one  m  the 
life  of  every  turkey.  “See  that  all  egg 
shells  are  very  carefully  cleaned  up  and 
that  the  pen  to  which  the  hatch  is  tak¬ 
en  is  absolutely  clean”,  he  says.  “There 
many  men  can  find  right  here  then 
failures  in  this  business”. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  a 
piece  of  stale  bread  two  inches  square 
is  fed  for  every  twenty  poults.  Tins 
bread  before  being  pulverized  is  soaked 
in  sour  milk— or  sweet  milk— hut  which¬ 
ever  the  feeder  starts  with  he  d  bcttei 
keep  up,  Axtell’s  experience  indicates. 

“I  find  it  advisable  to  add  to  these 
early  feedings  about  a  third  of  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  good  commercial  icgu- 

lator".  , 

This  may  strike  the  reader  as  a  ratti¬ 
er  light  breakfast  for  new-born  hun¬ 
gry  turkeys  hut  the  number  of  _  daily 
meals  makes  up  for  it.  This  ration  is 
fed  five  times  a  day  for  ten  days.  A 
clean  plank  three  or  four  feet  long  and 
six  inches  wide  is  used  as  a  trough  . 

“Occasionally  I  find  a  poult  which 
doesn't  have  sense  enough  to  eat 
though  he’s  starving”,  Axtell  remarked. 
“By  allowing  some  of"  the  feed  to  stick 
to  mv  finger,  I  hold  it  in  front  of  the 
little  fellow  awhile  and  it  finally  dawns 
on  him,  that  this  is  to  satisfy  his  appe¬ 
tite.  Then  he  goes  to  it!” 

Use  Moderation  in  Feeding 

After  the  tenth  feeding  day,  the  little 
“birds”  get  only  three  daily  feeds  and 
just  the  same  amount  as  lias  been  given 
in  five  meals  before.  It  is  learned  that 
their  stomachs  by  this  time  can  stand 
more  at  once. 

When  the  poults-  are  a  month  old, 
they  are  fed  but  twice  a  day  and  the 
feed  is  gradually  increased  as  they 
grow — right  liere'the  Bloomington  tur¬ 
key  specialist  declares  is  the  “most 
ticklish  point”  in  the  successful  raising 
of  turkeys. 

“The  young  birds  grow  in  body  a  bit 
faster  than  their  stomach  capacity  in¬ 
creases”,  lie  points  out.  The  fellow 
who  lets  his  feelings  run  away  with  his 
judgment  is  a  failure  in  this  line  . 

Where  the  sod  pasture  is  green,  tur¬ 
keys  will-get  all  the  green  food  needed 
by  grazing  hut  where  this  is  not  true. 


It  is  as  necessary  to  feed  green  food  to 
turkeys  as  to  other  growing  things. 

“Boiled  eggs,  onion  tops,  dandelion 
leaves,  oatmeal,  cottage  cheese  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  thousand  and  one  things, 
w’omen  kill  their  broods  with”,  Axtell 
said  as  he  told  of  one  woman  who 
wrote  him  that  all  her  turkeys  died 
but  not  of  starvation.  “I  fed  my  100 
poults  five  pounds  of  cottage  cheese  a 
day”,  she  wrote. 

The  woman  wras  informed  that  her 
turkeys  must  have  been  of  very  vigor¬ 
ous  stock  since  ordinarily  that  amount 
of  cheese  would  have  killed  a  thousand 
little  turkeys! 

There  seems  to  be  no  great  secret  to 
successful  turkey  feeding  although  Pur¬ 
due  University  and  the  Kentucky  State 
College  of  Agriculture  have  had  Axtell 
travel  for  miles  on  numerous  occasions 
to  tell  others  how  he  manages  to  keep 
them  alive. 


LONG’S  LARGE  TYPE  ENGLISH 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  - $7.00  per  100 

'U*  S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  .  9.00  per  100 

.  7  D  s.  C.  Barred  P.  Rocks  _  9.00  per  100 

Heavy  Mxd,  $8.00;  Lt.  Mxd  6.00  per  ICO 

Postpaid  live  arrival  &  Sat.  Goar. 
TURKEY  RIDGE  HATCHERY.  MILLERSTOWN,  PA.,  R.  3 


HAY  fill  H  BLACK  MINORCA  CHICKS  of  standard 
“it  1  -DLL/  weight  stock.  Eggs.  Pullets. 

MINORCA  FARM,  •  PORT  TREV0RT0N,  PA 


25 

50 

100 

$2.25 

$4.00 

$7.00 

2.75 

5.00 

9.00 

3.00 

5.50 

10.00 

2.25 

4.00 

7.00 

AL'  U  JUNE  PRICES 

Chicks  iccBw8r  5 

S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds  . 

StietiU  prices  on  larger  lots.  100%  live  delivery.  po-st- 
paid  Circular  free.  CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY,  F.  B. 
Leister.  Prop..  McAlisterville.  Pa.,  B.  F.  D.  2. _ _ 

ARGE  STOCK  Fine  Poultry,  Turkeys,  Geese,  Ducks, 

Guineas  Bantams.  Collies.  Hares.  Day  Chicks.  Egg? 
low  ' Catalog  PIONEER  FARMS.  TELFORD.  PA. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns  7c.  Barred 

Rooks  9c.  Light  mixed  6c.  Heavy  8c. 
100°;,  Delivery,  postpaid. 

L.  E.  STRAWSER,  McALlSTERVILLE,  PA. 


Blackhead  Blamed  for  Some  Poor 
Feeding 

He  admits  that  while  his  system  of 
bread  feeding  has  been  most  successful 
on  his  farm  that  he  sees  no  real  reason 
why  chick  grain,  hard-boiled  eggs,  corn 
bread  oatmeal  or  anything  else  a  chick¬ 
en  eats  cannot  he  safely  fed  turkeys — 
provided  the  feeder  understands  “how 
a  turkey’s  insides  are  built”. 

“Cornbread  may  be  even  better  than 
light  bread”,  he  admits,  “hut  I’m  close 
to  a  sizable  town  where  I  can  buy  stale 
bread  from  the  bakeries  very  readily.  I 
started  using  it  and  it  proved  success¬ 
ful”. 

He  sums  up  his  rules  of  success  hv 
urging  inexperienced  men  and  women 
to  remember  always  to  feed  lightly,  on 
clean  hoards  with  lots  of  clean  drinking 
water.  Half  the  cases  of  “blackhead" 
we  hear  of  he  thinks  is  simply  indiges¬ 
tion  caused  by  too  much  food,  and  too 
little  cleanliness. 

Indiana  is  noted  for  many  remarkable 
farms  but  none  is  more  interesting  than 
this  turkey  farm  on  rolling  acres  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  spires  of  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity.  That  it  has  been  developed  by 
a  former  business  man  who  was  driven 
to  the  country  by  his  doctor  adds  to  the 
charm  of  the  farm’s  history. 

A  Man  of  Hobbies 

Visitors  who* forget  Axtell’s  name  us¬ 
ually  ask  for  the  “turkey  man"  or  the 
“hobby  man”  and  anyone  will  direct 
him  to  the  farm.  Since  this  man  s  very 
early  years,  Bloomington  residents  say, 
he  has  never  been  without  a  hobby 
which  he  rode  vigorously. 

Belgian  hares,  Persian  cats,  Virgina 
White-Tailed  deer  and  other  animals 
have  claimed  his  attention  at  various 
times.  For  twenty  years,  he 
was  in  business  in  Blooming¬ 
ton.  In  1915,  he  broke  down 
and  acting  upon  his  family 
physician’s  advice,  he  bought 
the  farm  and  moved  to  it. 

He  bought  100  turkey  eggs 
and  started  in — today  he  has 
1200  turkey  hens,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  “globbers”  and  after 
hatching  is  over  the  turkey 
population  on  his  place  runs 
into  the  thousands. 

Just  to  prove  that  he  likes 
turkeys,  he  has  four  breeds,  1 
Mammoth  Bronze,  Narragan- 
setts,  White  Hollands  and 
Bourbon  Reds.  “They’re  all 
good  because  they’re  all  tur¬ 
keys — the  ‘hobb}r  of  hobbies’.” 

— D.  I.  Day. 


men  cannot  afford  to  keep  “star-board¬ 
ers,”  according  to  the  poultry  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  New  York  state  college  of 
agriculture  here,  who  say  that  about 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  hens  in  the 
average  farm  flock  in  New  York  State 
are  loafers  that  do  not  pay  their  own 
way  and  at  the  same  time  eat  food  and 
occupy  room  in  the  poultry  house  that 
the  laying  hens  should  have. 

For  several  years  poultrymen  from 
the  college  have  spent  much  of  their 
time  during  the  summer  months  culling 
poultry  for  the  farmers  in  New  York 
State,  and  last  year  a  total  of  252,000 
birds  were  handled.  The  men  who  do 
the  culling  are  trained  poultry  judges, 
and  the  cost  of  the  service  to  the  farm¬ 
er  is  about  1J4  or  two  cents  for  each 
bird  handled. 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  birds 
actually  discarded,  the  cost  to  the  poul¬ 
trymen  is  about  five  or  six  cents  a  bird. 
The  department  says  that  it  costs  20  to 
30  cents  a  month  to  feed  a  hen,  there¬ 
fore,  the  saving  for  the  farmers  is  evi¬ 
dent. 

Any  farmer  in  the  state  may  have  his 
poultry  culled  by  a  poultryman  from 
the  college  by  applying  to  his  local  farm 
bureau  agent  or  by  writing  directly  to 
the  poultry  department  at  the  state  col¬ 
lege  of  agriculture  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Sodium  Fluoride  for  Lice 

Sometime  ago  I  saw  an  article  in  the  A. 
A.  giving  the  directions  for  making  a  solu¬ 
tion  for  dipping  hens  and  little  chicks  for 
lice  which  would  keep  them  free  from  them 
for  nearly  all  summer  and  1  thought  that 
I  had  put  that  paper  aside  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  it  and  wondered  if  you 
still  knew  what  it  was  and  if  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  send  it  to  me? — H.  B, 
Hamburg. 

\V7E  feel  that  although  it  is  a  little 
W  more  work  to  dust  fowls  than  to 
dip  them  that  it  is  the  better  way.  We 
have  never  had  any  experience  in  dipping 
young  chicks  but  would  not  advise  it,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  until  the  weather  is  quite  warm. 

We  think  you  will  get  good  results  by 
buying  a  pound  of  commercial  sodium 
fluoride  from  the  drug  store  and  dusting 
the  chicks  with  it;  The  powder  may  he 
diluted  with  3  parts  of  flour  and  put  on 
with  a  baking  powder  can  with  some  holes 
punched  in  the  top.  A  pound  will  treat 
ioo  hens  and  will,  of  course,  treat  many 
more  chicks. 

If  the  old  hens  are  treated  once  or  twice 
a  year,  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  bother 
much  with  the  chicks  until  fall  at  least. 
Most  mature  hens  have  a  few  lice  hut 
they  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  small  chicks 
and  to  old  hens  if  they  get  too  numerous. 

Sodium  flouride  is  irritating  to  the  skin 
so  care  should  he  taken  not  to  breathe  it 
when  it  is  applied,. 


L 


CHICKS 


Greater  Need  Now  Than 
Ever  to  Cull  Hens 

DECAUSE  egg  prices  are 
going  down  and  feed 
prices  are  going  up,  poultry- 


HIS  NEST-EGG  HATCHES 

Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 


American  Agriculturist,  June  25,  1927 

Keep  the  Mites  Out  of  the  Henhouse 

'They  Look  Like  Dust,  So  Disinfect  Thoroughly 

T 


(13)  655 


'HE  red  mite  seems  to  have  a  more  tor.  A  hen  that  is  infected  with  mites 
friendly  feeling  for  the  average  farm  cannot  do  good  work.  It  is  not  difficult 
flock  of  poultry  than  he  does  for  the  com-  to  control  them  if  the  right  method  is 
mercial  poultry  farm.  Perhaps  he  is  no  used. — H.  L.  C. 

more  welcome  in  the  small  flock  but  at  - 

least  he  is  more  apt  to  be  tolerated  and 
suffers  less  persecution.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  may  be  found  during  the  hot  sum- 


BABY 


CHICKS 


Tenth  School  for  Poultry 
Judging  Next  Week 

mer  months  in  practically  every  small  hen-  ^JEW  ideas  and  new  methods  in  judging 
house  in  numbers  varying  from  a  very  poultry  will  be  presented  and  dis- 
few  to  millions.  cussed  at  the  tenth  annual  poultry  judging 

_  Too  often  the  treatment  for  mites  con-  and  breeding  school  which  will  be  held 
sists  of  a  good  dose  of  kerosene  on  the  at  the  poultry  department  at  Cornell  Uni 
roosts  when  the  mites  become  so  numerous  versity  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  June  27 
that  they  are  easily  visible.  This  reduces  to  July  2. 
the  number  but  in  a  few  days  eggs  that  “The  most  efficient  way  to  meet  the  pres 
have  already  been  laid  hatch  out  and  in  ent  poultry  situation  which  is  somewhat 
a  week  or  two  they  are  as  numerous  as  puzzling,  due  to  the  low  price  of  eggs  and 
before  and  another  treatment  is  given,  the  high  price  of  feed,  is  by  culling  the 
Such  measures  will  never  clean  out  this  poor  producers  rigidly  and  by  selecting 
pest  and  yet  the  red  mite  is  not  difficult  the  best  producers  for  breeding,”  says 
to  control,  in  fact  any  considerable  num-  Professor  James  E.  Rice,  head  of  the  de- 

ber  is  seldom  found  in  the  large  com-  partment.  “The  judging  school,  at  which 

tnercial  flock.  the  most  expert  poultry  judges  in  the 

-T  United  States  and  Canada  act  as  instruc- 

Mites  Not  Related  to  Lice  tors  and  teachers,  shows  how  culling  and 

There  is  no  relationship  between  lice  Meeting  can  be  done  efficiently  by  the 
and  red  mites.  Lice  are  six  legged  in-  poultryman  himself.” 
sects  with  biting  mouth  parts  that  live  Professor  Rice  says  the  school  aims 
on  the  hens  all  the  time  and  live  by  eating  to  be  a  clearing  house  for  the  latest  de¬ 
particles  of  the  skin  and  feathers.  Red  yelopments  and  changes  in  methods  of 

mites  have  eight  legs  and  are  closely  re-  iudging  poultry.  Research  and  study  re- 


Kerr’s  Quality  Chicks  from  stock  now 
leading  in  national  laying  competitions 

Prices  greatly  reduced! 

KERR  pens  are  taking  highest  honors  for  their 
respective  breeds,  at  the  Connecticut,  New  York 
and  Maryland  laying  competitions.  Our  White 
Leghorns,  at  Storrs,  have  a  record  of  more  than 
a  70%  lay  during  the  coldest  months,  when  egg 

prices  were  at  the  peak.  Our  contest  pens  repre-  _ 

sent  the  identical  blood  lines  we  now  offer  to  our  customers. 


Utility  Prices 


Special  Matings'  Prices 


25 

50 

100 

25 

50 

100 

White  Leghorns _ 

_$3.00 

$5.50 

$10 

$3.75 

$7.00 

$13 

Barred  Rocks 

_  3.50 

6.50 

12 

4.25 

8.00 

15 

R.  I.  Reds* 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

900 

17 

White  Rocks 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

9.00 

17 

White  Wyandottes. 

_  4.00 

7.50 

14 

4.75 

9.00 

17 

+Blood  tested  and  New 

Jersey  State  Certified 

lated  to  the  spider.  They  have  sucking 
mouth  parts  and  stay  on  the  roosts  or 
in  the  cracks  during  the  daytime  but 
crawl  to  the  fowls  and  suck  the  blood  dur¬ 
ing  the  night. 


suits  in  a  wealth  of  new  ideas  which  are 
presented  each  year. 

Former  School  Well  Attended 

About  no  people  attended  the  judging 


%c  less  per  chick  than  100  price  for  500  chicks;  lc  less  per  chick  than  100  pric« 

for  1000  chicks. 

Large  hatches  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  every  week 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed,  parcel  post  prepaid.  Order  from  this  adver¬ 
tisement  now.  Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  cash  in  registered  letter, 

KERR  CHICKERIES,  Inc. 

Frenchtown,  N.  J.  Trenton,  N.  J.  Springfield,  Mass.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Address  Department  10 


When  no  blood  is  present — then  their  scbocd  year>  representing  fifteen  states 
bodies  are  gray.  Once  in  a  while  an  old  and  Prov^nces  Canada.  Most  of  the  men 
house  is  found  where  poultry  has  not  were  commercial  poultrymen,  but  some 
been  kept  for  some  time  that  is  apparently  were  .feed  dealers\  managers  of  hatcheries, 
exceedingly  dusty  but  on  dose  investiga-  and  instructors  in  agricultural  schools. 


tion  the  dirt  is  found  to  be  alive  and 
formed  of  countless  millions  of  live  mites. 

Mites  Can  Live  Without  Food  for 
Long  Time 

Red  mites  have  the  ability  to  live  and 


Some  -of  the  instructors  were:  Professor 
Rice,  who  specializes  in  the  chicken’s  head 
as  an  index  of  breeding  and  producing; 
Professor  William  Allen  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  in  New  Jersey,  who  discussed  the 
value  and  use  of  the  score  card  in  judg¬ 
ing;  Professor  Richard  Graham  of  Guelf, 


zm mmnxsnj& 

THEY  COST  NO  MORE  AND  YOU  CAN  FEEL  SAFE 

Baby  chicks  of  highest  quality.  Special  Pen  M 
Stock  at  slightly  higher  prices,  if  you  prefer, 
chicks  at  following  prices.  Catalog  free. 

Rock  Bottom  Mid  Summer  Prices 

Prices  postpaid  (100%  live  del.  guar.) 

Wh.,  Br.,  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 

Brd. .  Wh.  Rocks,  S.  &  R.  C.  R.  I.  Reds, 


Assorted  Heavy  Mixed  chicks  for  broilers 


ated  Stock  and 

Extra 

High 

Bred 

Fine 

healthy 

purebred  utility 

On 

our  Hi-Quality 

Chicks  for 

•*>  June  and  balance 

of  season. 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

.$2.75 

$4.50 

$8 

$38 

$72 

.  3.00 

5.50 

10 

48 

95 

,  3.50 

6.25 

12 

57 

110 

,  6.00 

11.00 

20 

95 

.  3.00 

4.75 

9 

43 

80 

.  2.50 

3.75 

7 

33 

62 

reproduce  for  months  without  getting  Canada,  w(lo  discussed  the  mcal  ,  of  WOLF  HATCHING  4  BREEDING  CO. 

oL  deivtog  ™„d  TnH  ae,MarenTh  S  f0w,s!  L-  H-  Scl™artz  °f  Purdue,  whose 
on  decaying  wood  and  filth.  The  eggs  ,v  eggs;  and  R  j.  Janes  of 

in.,  whose  spec 

and  pallets. 


BOX  1 


hatch  in  three  or  four  days  and  the  in-  Z  r  u  ,  ‘  • 

•  •  t  ^  i  ,  Storrs,  Conn.,  whose  specialty  is  cockerels 

sect  increases  m  numbers  at  a  remarkable 

rate.  Their  presence  around  the  roosts 

is  often  first  noted  because  of  a  fine  dust  More  Judges  Needed 

that  appears  around  cracks.  This  dirt  “The  demand  is  rapidly  increasing  for 
is  ie  molted  skin  of  the  mites.  During  persons  who  are  qualified  to  judge  poultry 
eir  growth  they  cast  off  their  old  skins  for  production  or  exhibition  value  and  for 
and  grow  larger  ones  several  times.  men  who  are  trained  to  give  demonstra¬ 
te-  mite  free  house  cfn  be  keP4  free  of  tions  in  judging  as  a  part  of  the  extension 
this  pest  by  painting  the  perches  twice  a  instruction  of  this  and  other  colleges, 
year  with  waste  oil  from  the  crank  case  Professor  Rice  says. 

of  a  car  or  tractor  or  with  any  of  the  '  _ 

commercial  coal  tar  drips.  I  have  also  __ 

used  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  crude  car-  How  to  Control  Gape  Worms 


POSTPAID  PRICES.  We  also  ship  C.O.D. 


Barred  &  White  Rocks,  Reds,  Black  Minoreas  . 

Extra  Quality  Wh.  Leghorns,  Barron  Wh.  Leghorus  .  . 

White  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Buff  Rocks  . 

Extra  Qual.  Wh.  Wyandots,  Reds,  Rocks,  Wh.  Minorcas 


Jlffl 

25 

50 

100 

500 

1000 

$4.00 

$7.50 

$36.00 

$70.00 

4.25 

8.00 

38.00 

72.00 

5.50 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

.  3.75 

8.75 

13.00 

62.00 

120.00 

6.25 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

.  4.25 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

7.50 

14.00 

67.00 

NIAGARA  CHICKS  AND  DUX 

Varieties 


Broiler  Stock 


bolic  acid  to  four  part  of  oil  with  good  A  PPARENTLY  there  is  less  loss  from 
results  Where  a  house  is  badly  infested  gape  worms  than  in  years  past 
the  problem  is  harder  to  solve.  It  has  probably  due  to  the  better  understanding 
been  said  that  once  a  house  is  overrun  of  how  to  control  them  and  yet  we  have 

with  this  pest  that  it  is  impossible  to  had  several  letters  lately  from  people  who 

eradicate  them.  However  this  may  be  are  having  trouble  with  this  pest.  This 

there  is  no  doubt  that  they  can  be  pest  is  one  that  is  picked  up  from  infested 

controlled.  ground.  Treatment  is  never  entirely  satis- 

Waste  Lubricating  Oil  Effective  ^on^but  it  can  be  entirely  prevented 
-  .  by  keeping  the  chicks  on  clean  ground.  If 

e  brs*-  s*eP  1S  *°  clean  house  thor-  you  have  been  having  trouble  with  gape 
oughly.  In  the  worst  cases  the  mites  will  worms,  plow  or  spade  up  the  ground  after 
be  found  not  only  around  the  roosts  but  the  chick  raising  season  is  over  lime 
in  cracks  all  over  the  house.  After  tak-  heavily  and  grow  some  crop.  Next  year 
ing  out  all  possible  movable  objects  and  clean  and  disinfect  the  brooder  house 
litter,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  soak  very  thoroughly  and  move  it  to  a  place 
the  floor  and  dropping  boards  in  order  to  where  chicks  have  not  been  kept  for  sev- 
remove  every  possible  trace  of  dirt.  Dis-  eral  years.  Keep  the  chicks  away  from 
infection  does  little  good  unless  it  gets  the  old  hens. 

right  down  to  the  wood.  .  Various  treatments  have  been  tried  for 

ihe  entire  house  will  need  to  be  sprayed  ridding  the  chicks  of  the  worms.  The 

with  some  good  coal  tar  disinfectant  at  eggs  or  young  worms  are  picked  up  by  I  strains  . $3.oo 

least  twice  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  in  the  chicks  and  attach  themselves  to  the  Ba¥hJ,  P,ymouth  Rock3 
order  to  get  the  mites  that  will  be  newly  lining  of  the  windpipe  where  they  get  so  2we”’s  „ 
hatched.  Another  spray  material  that  has  numerous  that  they  interfere  with  breath-  |  Broilers  Light  Breed  .  . 

jiven  good  results  is  3  parts  of  kerosene  ing.  Perhaps  as  good  a  treatment  as  any 
and  i  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  . - 


50 

100 

500 

1000 

$8.00 

$38.00 

$72.00 

10.00 

48.00 

95.00 

12.00 

57.00 

110.00 

13.00 

60.00 

110.00 

9.00 

43.00 

80.00 

Prices  on 

50 

100 
$11.00 
13  50 

500 
?47  50 

1000 

Rox,  White  Wyandottes  . 

13.00 

15.50 

1 1  00 

60.00 
76  00 

125.00 

5°  50 

33.00 

140.00 

275.00 

Pullets  and  matured  birds  from  best  matings  at  reasonable  prices.  Order  today.  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 
Circular  free  if  you  wish.  Established  18S7  and  still  going  strong.  Write  today  we’ll  treat  you  right. 

NIAGARA  POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  202.  RANSOM VI LLE,  N.  Y.  (W.  R.  Curtiss  Co.,  Props.) 


200,000  CHICKS  1927 

SPECIAL  SUMMER  PRICE  REDUCTION 
June  and  July  Deliveries — The  best  Popular  Breeds  on 
free  range  25  50  100  500  1000 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
Young  and  Barron 

$4.50  $8  $37.50  $70 


Thompson 

5.00 

9 

42.50 

80 

Owen’s 

Reds 

.  3.50 

6.50 

12 

60.00 

Broiler 

Heavy 

Breed  . . 

4.50 

8 

37.50 

70 

Broilers 

Light 

Breed  .  . 

4.00 

7 

32.50 

60 

Order 

direct, 

prepaid,  100% 

live 

delivery 

guaranteed. 

Circular  Free. 


After  the  second  spraying  the  roosts,  it  into  a  loop,  run  it  carefully  down  the 
ropping  boards  and  nearby  walls  can  be  windpipe,  twist  it  and  then  draw  it  out. 
painted  with  a  mixture  of  i  part  of  crude  It  may  be  necessary  to  do  this  several 
carbolic  acid  and  three  parts  of  kerosene  times.  The  best  way,  however  is  to  pre- 
or  with  oil  drained  from  the  car  or  trac-  vent  the  trouble. 


is  to  take  a  horsehair  from  the  tail  make  THE  valley  hatchery,  r.  i.,  box  50,  Richfield,  pa. 


30,000  CHICKS  WEEKLY 

S.  C.  White  &  Brown  Leghorns  9c  each;  $80.00  pep 
1000.  Barred  Rocks  &  S.  C.  Black  Minorcas  10c  each; 
$90.00  per  1000.  S.  C.  Reds  12c.  Heavy  Breeds 
mixed  for  Broilers  9c  eaeh:  $80.00  per  1000.  Light 
Breeds  mixed  7c  each;  $60.00  per  1000.  Hatches  due 
June  1,  7.  14,  21  and  28.  100%  live  delivery  guar¬ 

anteed  by  prepaid  Parcel  Post.  Our  17th  year.  Member 
I.  B.  C.  A.  $1.00  will  book  your  order.  Catalogue  free. 

THE  KEYSTONE  HATCHERY 

(The  Old  Reliable  Plant)  RICHFIELD,  PA, 


When  writing  advertisers 

Be  sure  to  say  that  you  saw  it 
_ _ in  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


GIBSONBURG,  OHIO 


ers,  50,  $3.75;  100,  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  Not  Postpaid  to  Canada.  Best  personal  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  orders.  Ref. — Farmers  State  Bank,  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Free  Catalog. 

THE  NEW  WASHINGTON  HATCHERY  CO.  Box  R  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 

c^v/3  H  WE  HAVE  BEEN  PR0DUCING  AND  SHIPPING  CHICKS 

from  our  Mg*  class  Heavy  Laying  Flocks  to  Thousands  of 
pleased  customers  and  rendering  Full  Satisfaction.  WE 
CAN  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU  IN  1927.  Flocks  AMERICAN-CERT-O-CULD. 

We  ship  C.  0.  D. 

S.  C.  White,  Brown,  Buff  &  Black  Leghorns,  Anconas  . $4.50 

Barred  &  White  Rocks,  S.  C.  &  R.  C.  Reds,  Blk.  Minorcas  .  5.50 

Wh.  Wyandots,  Buff  Orpingtons.  White  &  Buff  Minoreas  . .  6.25 

Barron  Wh.  Leghorns,  Impt.  Mating,  Parks  Ped.  Rocks  (Pe-33)  .  6.75 

Extra  Quality  Barron  White  Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  .  4.75 

Light  Mixed,  50,  $3.75;  100.  $7;  500,  $33;  1000,  $62.  White  Pekin  Ducklings  20c  each..  We  can  ship  your 
chicks  C.  0.  D.  You  can  pay  the  postman  when  you  receive  them  plus  the  postage.  Get  our  Free  Catalog  or  order 
direct  from  this  ad  and  save  time.  Ref. — Commercial  Bank. 

20TH  CENTURY  HATCHERY,  Box  R,  NEW  WASHINGTON,  OHIO 


Get  chicks  from  stock  raised  in  northern  New  York.  Strong  healthy 
hardy  pure-breds.  Hogan  tested,  high  producing  breeding  stock. 
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PUT  this  Air-O-Gas  Stove 
in  your  kitchen  and  you 
will  have  modern  ga9  cooking 
equipment  at  its  best.  You’ll 
always  have  plenty  of  heat 
whenever  you  want  it,  be¬ 
cause  this  up-to-the-minute 
stove  makes  its  own  gas. 
You’ll  have  a  hot  blue  flame 
for  quicker  cooking.  You’ll 
have  a  cleaner  cooking  fire 
— no  smoke,  no  ashes,  no 
soot  on  utensils. 

The  Air-O-Gas  brings  you  every 
convenience  of  city  gas  service 
without  piping,  wiring  or  installa¬ 
tion  expense.  Easy  to  operate  on 
the  safety-pressure  principle — like 
Coleman  Lamps  and  Lanterns.  A 
turn  of  the  valve  gives  you  high 
or  low  flame.  For  fuel,  use  any  good 
grade  of  regular  motor  gasoline. 

Air  -  O  -  Gas  Stoves  are  hand¬ 
somely  finished  in  French  gray 
enamel  and  baked  black  Japan. 
Numerous  styles  and  sizes,  all 
moderately  priced. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  to  show  you 
Air-O-Gas  Stoves.  If  he  is  not 
supplied,  write  us  for  descriptive 
literature  and  full  information. 
Address  Dept.  AG13 

The  Coleman  Lamp  &.  Stove  Co. 

Factory  and  General  Offices  : 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Branches:  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles 
Canadian  Factory:  Toronto,  Ontario 
(A01S) 


THE  TROUBLE  MAKER 


By 


American  Agriculturist 

461,  4th  Ave.  New  York  City. 


Manners  Are  More  Than  Skin-Deep 

Taking  Thought  for  Comfort  of  Others  Is  Main  Essential 


'T'HE  Individual  of  perfect  manners  has 
to  have  certain  qualifications,  and  they 
the  contrary  notwithstanding: 

Reverence — for  God  and  all  things  holy, 
not  only  for  the  Bible,  but  for  God  s 
handiwork  as  well.  The  wonders  of  Na¬ 
ture  are  enough  to  inspire  awe  and  rever¬ 
ence  to  the  Creator.  Another  way  .of 
showing  reverence  is  the  way  in  which 
one  conducts  himself  in  God  s  house.  The 
primary  object  of  such  a  place  is  for 
worship  and  if  some  individual  talks  or 
misbehaves  in  any  way,  he  not  only  shows 
irreverence  himself  but  disturbs  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  others.  This  form  of  disturbance 
is  fairly  common  while  music  is  being 
played  or  sung  at  church.  A  proper  atti¬ 
tude  of  worship  makes  one  consider  the 
music  a  part  of  the  service  and  conduct 
one’s  self  accordingly. 

Obedience — nobody  likes  a  disobedient 
child ;  but  obedience  comes  from  consistent 
training  from  the  very  beginning  and  can¬ 
not  be  put  on  and  off  like  a  cap. 

Unselfishness — one  of  the  greatest  les¬ 
sons  to  be  learned  in  life  is  to  be  able 
to  consider  the  needs  and  desires  of  other 
people  even  though  it  means  yielding  some 
point  very  dear  to  our  hearts.  In  the 
large  family  where  all  have  to  constantly 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other,  this  lesson 
has  more  opportunity  for  sinking  in  than 
where  such  adjustments  do  not  come 
naturally. 

Truthfulness — a  man's  whole  future  may 
depend  upon  his  regard  for  the  truth  and 
his  reputation  for  speaking  It.  The  young 
child’s  imagination  sometimes  makes  -it 
hard  to  always  distinguish  truth,  and  they 
all  need  help  in  this  respect.  Much  harm¬ 
ful  gossip  would  not  have  a  chance  to 
exist  if  anybody  spoke  the  absolute  truth 
and  not  mer.e  hearsay. 

Modesty — the  true  feeling  which  makes 
one  hesitate  to  thrust  himself  forward  in 
a  pushing  manner.  True  worth  is  usually 
recognized '  and  calls  for  its  own  reward 
of  recognition. 

Self-respect — the  consciousness  that  will 
not  let  one  do  underhand  things,  although 
lie  knows  no  one  would  ever  know  but 
himself.  A  proper  self-respect  is  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  if  one  is  to  “get 
on”  in  the  world. 

Justice  to  others — to  be  able  to  imagine 
one’s  self  in  another’s  place  and  to  act 
accordingly  requires  good  judgment.  As 
one  man  said  when  asked  what  makes  the 
difference  between  successful  and  unsuc¬ 
cessful  people,  he  said,  “It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment”.  To  balance  the  right  against 
the  wrong  and  to  get  the  whole  truth 
before  deciding  come  very  hard  to  im¬ 
pulsive  natures. 

Perfect  consideration  for  rights  and 
feelings  of  others — when  all  have  this,  the 
millenium  will  be  here,  but  that’s  no  rea¬ 
son  to  stop  working  at  the  job! 


E.  R.  EASTMAN  j 

Send  $1.00  and  we  will  mail  you  < 
a  copy  of  this  great  story  of  farm  5 
life.  *  i 


pantry  shelves  have  something  which  can 
easily  be  converted  into  sandwich  “timber”. 
Mayonnaise  or  boiled  dressing,  a  jar  of 
club  cheese  (i  pound  cheese  and  2  ounces 
of  fresh  butter  put  through  meat  grinder 
together  at  least  twice),  canned  fish, 
pickles,  olives,  peanut  butter,  and  what¬ 
ever  canned  meats  her  cellar  affords  would 
furnish  the  main  part  of  any  picnic  lunch. 
Then  catch  up  something  succulent,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  tomatoes,  or  grate  raw  carrot  to 
furnish  the  freshness  and  crispness  which 
such  a  meal  is  apt  to  lack.  An  emergency 
box  of  cookies  is  always  useful  at  such 
times.  Canned  fruit  is  also  in  order  be¬ 
cause  of  its  welcome  juiciness. 

If  plans  can  be  made  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  that  all  the  clothing  will  be  ready, 
poor  mother  will  not  be  driven  distracted 
by  “Where’s  my  collar-button?”  or 
“Where’s  the  baby’s  bonnet?”  and  the 
other  thousand  things  an  excited  family 
can  ask  when  getting  dressed.  On  the 
day  before,  it  will  take  but  a  few 
minutes  of  mother’s  time  to  lay  out  the 
garments  to  be  used  in  a  safe  place  and 
this  little  job  alone  will  do  much  to  save 
her  nerves  next  day. 

It  always  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  entire  family  if  the  following  things 
can  be  carried :  a  big  umbrella  to  protect 
from  too  strong  glare;  soda  or  salt  or 
spirits  of  ammonia  to  mix  with  water  and 
spread  on  insect  bites ;  field  glasses  so  all 


sensible  guidance  for  normal  children  be¬ 
tween  birth  and  adolescence. 

Hooker,  Elizabeth  R.  United 
churches.  N.  Y.  Doran,  1926.  306p. 

$2.75. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  survey  of 
the  efforts  at  church  unionization  and  con¬ 
solidation  in  American  villages.  The  au¬ 
thor  explains  how  the  problems  of  church 
union  have  been  met. 

Howard,  Sidney  Coe.  Ned  McCobb’s 
daughter;  a  comedy.  N.  Y.  Scribner, 
1926.  198p.  $1. 

A  melodrama  the  plot  of  which  deals 
with  a  proud  Maine  woman  whose  firmly 
established  notions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  shrewed  wits  are  more  than  a  match 
for  a  rascally  bootlegger  from  New  York 
slums.  A  stage  Success  of  this  season. 

Hubbell,  Lucy  Embury.  The  book  of 
little  houses.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Dou¬ 
bleday,  1927.  128p.  illus.  $3. 

A  collection  of  pictures  and  plans  with 
explanatory  text.  The  book  is  divided 
into  three  parts:  The  heritage  of  the 
present  day  home ;  Good  small  houses  o£ 
today;  Things  every  home  builder  wants 
to  know.  Useful,  practical,  and  alto¬ 
gether  delightful. 

Lear,  Sidney.  The  world’s  best  book 
of  games  and  parties,  by  Sidney  Lear, 
and  Marian  B.  Mishler.  PhiL  Penn, 
1926.  320p.  $2. 

Suggestions  for  entertainments.  Special 


These  special  card  table  covers  are  made  up  complete  on  White  Embroidery  Cloth, 
bound  and  have  tape  ties.  No.  4131  is  bound  in  blue,  4132  in  3reen,  4133  in  tangenne, 
4134  in  rose.  The  embroidery  designs  shown  are  most  simple,  and  an  instruction  sneei 

showina  colors  to  be  used  is  furnished  with  each  cover.  _ _ 

Price  of  these  covers  is  only  fifty  cents  each  postpaid.  Be  sure  to  state  numbep 
of  cover  desired  when  ordering.  Add  25  cents  for  our  Embroidery  Book  which  fully 
illustrates  how  to  make  and  how  to  use  all  embroidery  stitches.  Very  useful  and 
attractive.  _ 


^Vhen  writing  to  advertisers  be  sure  to 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist 


Easy  Picnicking 

WITH  a  sizeable  basket  kept  packed 
with  picnic  “necessaries”,  half  the 
work  of  getting  the  family  started  is  al¬ 
ready  done.  Each  time  things  are  used 
they  may  be  washed  and  replaced.  Nearly 
any  one  can  keep  a  certain  pail,  a  frying 
pan,  a  long  fork,  sharp  knife  and  large 
spoon  specially  for  such  trips,  then  much 
of  the  after-scrubbing  is  dispensed  with. 

Then  too  the  pre-filled  basket — with 
eating  utensils — averts  awkward  moments 
when  serving  the  meal.  Here  are  some 
articles  which  may  be  kept  ready :  paper 
napkins,  plates  and  cups,  or  other  dishes 
if  preferred;  salt  and  pepper  shakers;  jar 
of  sugar;  can  of  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk ;  matches ;  newspapers,  thermos  bot¬ 
tles  for  water  and  other  beverages;  and 
if  children  are  in  the  party,  a  ball  or  jump- 
rope  or  other  playthings  which  several 
may  enjoy  together.  Forks,  spoons  and 
knives  may  be  stuck  in  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  if  the  lunch  calls  for  them. 

The  woman  who  uses  her  forethought 
as  well  as  her  hindsight  will  see  to  it  that 


can  study  birds  or  flowers,  and  (especially 
if  elderly  people  are  along)  a  folding 
camp  chair  or  two.  But  where  space  is 
limited  and  most  of  the  day  will  be  spent 
traveling,  these  last  named  articles  might 
as  well  be  omitted. 


Books  You  Shouldn’t  Miss 

THE  following  list  of  books  has  been 
chosen  from  The  Booklist ,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association’s  monthly  guide 
to  the  new  books. 

Bizzell,  William  Bennett.  The  green 
rising.  N.  Y.  Macmillan,  1926.  269  p. 
$2. 

A  valuable  study  of  farm  relief  and  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  its  problems.  Im¬ 
provement  of  farmers’  economic  and  social 
status  by  such  organizations  as  the  Grange 
movement,  the  Farmer’s  alliance,  the  non¬ 
partisan  league,  the  American  farm  bureau 
federation,  and  the  various  cooperative 
marketing  movements  is  discussed. 

Blanton,  Smiley.  Child  guidance,  by 
S.  and  M.  Blanton.  N.  Y.  Century, 
1927.  301  p.  $2.25. 

The  authors  have  kept  pace  with  the 
rapid  advances  made  in  psychology  and 
child  training  during  the  last  decade,  and 
their  handbook  is  a  model  of  up-to-date, 


events,  birthdays,  and  holidays  are  _  in¬ 
cluded,  with  instructions  for  decorations 
and  refreshments. 

Spafford,  Justin,  comp.  Ask  me  an¬ 
other!  The  question  book,  compiled  by 
J.  Spafford  and  Lucien  Esty.  N.  Y. 
Viking,  1927.  192p.  $1.60. 

This  amusing  book  contains  thirty  gen¬ 
eral-information  quizzes  with  the  scores 
made  on  them  by  well-known  people.  A 
jolly  book  for  family  fun. 

Thane,  Elswyth.  Echo  answers.  N. 
Y.  Stokes,  1927.  328p.  $2. 

The  story  of  an  adventure  in  friendship 
and  a  second  testing  of  a  first  love  in  the 
light  of  time  and  experience.  An  enter¬ 
taining  tale,  full  of  sentiment. 

Young,  Ella.  The  wonder  smith  and 
his  son.  N.  Y.  Longmans,  1927.  191p. 
illus.  $2.25. 

Tales  that  have  grown  out  of  the  folk 
life  of  the  ancient  Gaelic-speaking  people 
of  Ireland.  They  are  rich  in  humor,  fresh 
and  uncluttered.  The  illustrations  and 
decorations  reflect  the  symbolism  of  the 
tales. . 


Raw  carrots,  raisins,  and  chopped  celery 
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Gifts  for  the  Sick 


A 


Some  Suggestions  That  Will  Cheer  Up  The  Shut-In 

LL  of  use  at  times  want  to  take  a  suit-  can’t  help  wishing  she  had  brought  her  Keep  a  whisk  broom  near  the  stove  to 
able  present  to  some  sick  or  convales-  some  samples  of  her  good  things.  She  brush  it  off  instead  of  using  the  floor 
Iripnrl  nr  n  ctmt-in  Tt  is  a  wisp  isn  t  selfish.  Only  thoughtless.  of  the  hrnntn 


cent  friend  or  a  shut-in.  It  is  a  wise  isn’t  selfish,  only  thoughtless,  of  the  broom. 

thing  to  be  supplied  with  suitable  cards,  monotony  of  a  sick  room.  .  Use  the  griddle  not  only  for  pancakes 

for  news  of  some  friend  ill  in  the  hospital  The  gift  supreme  to  a  shut-in  is  a  radio,  but  for  fish,  french  toast,  toasted  sand- 
or  at  home  comes  when  we  least  expect  it.  Anyone  can  find  some  program  to  interest  wiches,  fritters,  etc.  It  will  often  save 

Until  you  have  time  for  a  newsy  cheerful  them  unless  they  are  too  weak  or  nervous  heating  the  oven  for  muffins  or  biscuits, 

letter  a  card  with  a  message  (never  just  to  enjoy  it.  What  joy  to  be  able  to  hear  In  fact  I  know  one  housekeeper  who  never 

sign  your  name)  will  be  appreciated  when  not  only  all  kinds  of  music  but  the  news,  thinks  of  heating  the  oven  for  biscuits  but 

time  passes  slowly.  jokes,  speeches  of  great  men  on  the  sub-  .always  bakes  them  on  the  griddle. 

Flowers  are  always  nice,  but  if  your  jects  of  the  day,  health  talks,  children’s  A  useful  little  article  is  the  egg  separ- 

friend  has  flowers  and  you  want  to  send  voices,  etc.,  and  best  of  all  to  be  able  to  ator.  One  places  it  over  a  cup  or  glass 

something  more  lasting,  how  about  a  writ-  shut  it  off  instantly  when  tired.  .  breaks  the  egg  into  it  and  the  yolk  re- 

ing  portfolio  or  even  a  box  of  writing  Of  smaller  and  less  expensive  gifts  mains  in  the  rounding  center  of  it  while 
paper  with  stamps,  post  cards,  a  pad  and  there  are  plenty.  A  bowl  of  gold  fish  the  white  goes  into  the  glass  and  no  tire- 
pencil  added?  An  eversharp  pencil  is  so  is  interesting  and  good  for  the  nerves.  A  some  fussing  either. 

convenient  or,  better  yet,  a  fountain  pen.  piece  of  fancy  work  with  all  necessary  Another  useful  little  article  that  I  prize 
A  pretty  vase  for  flowers  is  another  equipment  is  entertaining.  A  thermometer  is  a  fruit  funnel  with  a  removable  bottom, 
happy  thought.  Even  a  handkerchief  or  *°  hang  outside  of  the  window  and  read  The  bottom  has  holes  and  placed  in  the 
a  tiny  bottle  of  perfume  to  slip  in  the  ,om  the  inside  is  useful.  Other  sugges-  funnel  makes  a  handy  little  sieve  or  col- 

kimono  pocket  or  the  writing  box.  If  tl1ons  SUltahle  to  particular  cases  will  prob-  ander.  Another  fruit  funnel  had  two  or 

you  have  any  new  snapshots,  send  them  ^  ^  ^our  mint-  A.  B.  T.,  three  bottoms  of  different  size  mesh  that 

along.  Reading  material  should  be  of  light  New  xork.  screwed  on,  also  a  smaller  pointed  funnel 

and  cheerful  nature,  good  print  and  light  '  one  could  screw  in. 

to  hold.  Cartoons  and  “funny  pictures”  ArOUIld  the  Kitchen  A  trip  to  the  “five  and  ten”  will  reveal 

can  be  clipped  out  and  sent  in  a  letter.  4  SMALL  brush  like  tooth  brush  kept  many  ,us<rful,  little  items  that  add  interest 

Before  you  give  candy,  fruit  or  other  /A  near  the  dish  is  at  convenience  £  °"e  s  kltdlCn  and  work-strainers,  per- 

eatabks  find  out  if  the  patient  can  eat  for  cleani  ]ass  around  the  handles  f°™ted  scoops,  measuring  cups  and  spoons 
them  or  if  she  has  them  regularly  with  her  and  earg  of  kettles  and  saucepans  for  the  many  others  too  numerous  to  men- 

iej^  knives,  the  food  chopper,  for  graters  and  '  <DXA  1  •  orthrop,  Lew  York. 

For  a  sick  child  a  toy  store  will  give  other  purposes.  A  brush  of  this  sort  is  ~ 

ideas.  Colored  crayons  and  a  book  of  convenient  too,  for  cleaning  the  comb —  To  Wash  Fea/tllGr  PilloWS 

drawings  to  color,  books,  puzzles,  simple  a  little  warm  water  and  soap  powder  to  '“PO  wash  the  pillows  whose  ticking  is 
games  and  light,  easy  to  hold  toys  are  soften  the  dirt  and  it  is  msi'Iv  brushed  .  ,  ,  ..  .  ,  0 

best.  A  little  dolt  to  stand  within  sight  “ ,  “  d“  ad  '  'S  eas^  br  not  00  so, led  sense  them  in  warm 

i  ,  r  -i  ,  ,  •  ,  oul-  water  which  contains  a  tablespoon  of 

and  reach  of  a  girl,  or  a  toy  ship  if  a  boy,  Casters  on  the  WOod  box  make  it  much  borax  to  eaeh  gallon  of  water  As  soon 
Will  be  enjoyed.  Several  small  articles  pooler  +n  mnvp  for  Heanino-  underneath  nr  *1.  ,  .  ,  .  . 

in  a  nrettv  box  are  usuallv  better  than  cleaning  underneath  or  as  they  are  clean  rinse  them  in  clear  water 

pretty  box  a  e  usua  y  bette  t  a  filling.  and  hang  them  to  dry  in  the  wind  and  sun 

cyeer“aSSoTayed  w”h  mor T  .  A  tw™'  ^  T  “T  ^"7, ,OT  W1>™  '“"S  «  "oiled  the  specie, s 

ovei  and  played  with  moie.  lamp  chimneys  and  windows  as  well  as  advise  removing  the  feathers  and  washing 

For  the  shut-in  or  convalescent  more  for  dishes.  them  separately.  To  do  this  without 

ideas  come  to  mind.  Do  not  be  like  the  The  inside  wrappers  of  soap  are  nice  scattering  feathers  they  give  the  follow- 

woman  who  calls  on  her  sick  friend  and  for  smoothing  the  irons  when  ironing.  jng  directions : 

tells  her  what  beautiful  hyacinths  she  has  Several  of  them  can  be  fastened  together  Make  a  cheese-cloth  ba«-  the  width  of 

raised  this  year  or  ho\v_good  her  cookie  for  a  pad  for  that  purpose.  Screw  rings  the  pillow  case  but  slightly  longer.  Run 

recipies  turned  out  this  morning.  The  such  as  used  in  window  shades  into  broom  a  firm  line  of  basting  along  one  end  of  the 

sick  friend  is  glad  to  hear  all  this  but  and  mop  sticks  to  hang  them  up  by.  pillow  an  inch  from  the  seam  to  be 

opened.  Rip  the  seam  and  then  baste  the 
open  end  of  the  cheese-cloth  bag  to  the 
open  ends  of  the  pillow  case.  Remove 
the  basting  in  the  pillow  and  shake  the 
feathers  into  the  bag.  Sew  up  the  top 
of  the  bag,  and  rip  it  from  the  pillow 
ticking. 

_  Wash  the  ticking  in  hot  soapy  water, 
rinse  it  well,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  sun. 
Wash  the  feathers  in  the  bag  in  warm 
water  and  borax  as  directed  for  washing 
the  pillow  with  the  feathers  in  it.  Rinse 
them  in  clear  water  and  dry  them  in  the 
sun  and  wind.  When  they  are  dry  trans¬ 
fer  them  to  the  pillow  case  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  were  put  into  the  cheese¬ 
cloth  bag. 
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The  extra  help  in. 
Fels-Naptha  makes  every 
bar  a  bargain.  V 

Good  soap  and  plenty 
of  dirt-loosening  naptb.a, 
working  together  in 
Fels-Naptha,  save  wear- 
and-tear  on  you  and  the 
clothes. 


SHOPPE 


In  our  new  SUMMER  Fashion  Maga¬ 
zine  there  is  a  three-page  article  called 
the  Beauty  Shoppe  containing  very  good 
advice  regarding  the  care  of  the  com¬ 
plexion,  the  hands’  etc. 

Of  course,  the  book  also  shows  all  the 
styles  being  worn  by  the  smartly  dressed 
women  of  New  York.  It’s  a  book  you 
simply  cannot  afford  to  be  without.  Send 
12  cents  in  stamps  or  silver  for  your 
copy  right  now.  Address  Fashion  Dept.,_ 
American  Agriculturist,  461  4th  Ave., 
N.  Y.  C. 


Garments  for  the  Busy  Woman 


Pattern  2889  is 

much  in  demand  be¬ 
cause  of  its  side  in¬ 
sets  with  clever 
pleats.  The  front 
panel  effect  gives  a 
straight  styling  very 
good  for  most 
figures.  This  is 
especially  good 
style  for  cotton 
broadcloths,  linens 
and  other  materials 
of  similar  weight. 
The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 
36,  38,  40,  42  and 
44  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36- 
inch  size  requires 
3  A  yards  of  40- 
inch  material. 
Price  13c. 


Pattern  3029  is 

exquisitely  feminine 
when  made  up  in 
the  printed  silk 
crepes  or  chiffon. 

It  is  especially 
suited  for  afternoon 
wear  or  for  a  din¬ 
ner  dress.  The 
square  heck  line  is 
this  season’s  touch 
for  such  dresses. 

The  pattern  cuts  in 
sizes  16,  18  years, 

36,  38,  40  and  42 
inches  bust  meas¬ 
ure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  4 %  _  _ 

yards  of  40 -inch 
material  with  40- 
i  n  c  h  contrasting. 

Price  13c. 


Pattern  3023  is  just 
the  dress  for  morning 
or  sports  xvear.  The  in¬ 
verted  plaits  which  ap¬ 
pear  under  the  patch 
pockets  add  to  the  at¬ 
tractiveness  of  the 
style.  It  is  a  good 
pattern  for  such  ma¬ 
terials  as  cotton  or  silk 
print,  tube  silk,  cotton 
broadcloth  or  wool 
crepe.  It  cuts  in  sizes 
18  years,  36,  38,  40,  42, 
44  and  46  inches  bust 
measure.  The  36-inch 
size  requires  2%  yards 
of  36-inch  material  with 
IV\  yards  of  27 -inch 
contrasting.  Price  13c. 


Many  of  the  new  shelves  designed  for 
books  or  for  bric-a-brac  are  copies  after 
the  old  ones.  Fifty  years  ago  every  home 
of  any  pretention  had  a  number  of  these 
wall  or  hanging  shelves.  And  many  of 
them  have  been  saved  from  destruction  in 
the  attic  or  storeroom. 

I  found  two  charming  shelves  of  beau¬ 
tifully  weathered  walnut  that  needed  only 
to  be  cleaned  and  polished;  they  would 
cost  at  least  twenty-five  dollars  in  modem 
duplicates. — A.  M.  Ashton. 


Pattern  3048  is  for 
an  apron  designed  to 
completely  protect  the 
dress.  The  front  and 
back  yoke  will  hold  it 
in  place  without  slip¬ 
ping  while  the  deep 
oval  armhole  gives  per¬ 
fect  freedom  to  the 
arms.  It  ties  neatly  in  a  Q 

the  back.  The  pattern  O 

comes  in  sizes  small, 
medium  and  large.  The 
medium  size  requires 
2  A  yards  of  36-inch 
material.  Price  13c. 


TO  ORDER:  Write  name,  address,  pattern  numbers  and  sizes  clearly  and 
correctly  and  enclose  with  correct  remittance  in  stamps  or  coin  (although 
coin  is  sent  at  own  risk.)  Add  12c  for  the  Summer  Fashion  Book  and  send  to 
American  Agriculturist,  461-4th  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


Cookie  Rings 

.A  S  soon  as  a  baby  or  small  child  is  old 
enough  to  eat  cookies  it  usually  ob¬ 
jects  to  eating  broken  ones. 

_  When  I  roll  out  cookies,  I  make  cookie 
rings  for  them  by  cutting  a  small  cookie 
from  the  center  of  a  large  one  with  a 
biscuit  cutter.  This  prevents  the  baby  from 
eating  too  much  of  dessert  or  wasting  part 
of  a  large  cookie. — I.  M.,  New  York. 


Don’t  Lose  Your  Keys 

have  not  lost  a  door  key,  or  the 
keys  to  the  hen  house  since  they 
are  tied  with  a  bit  of  bright  red  ribbon. 
The  auto  keys  have  a  small  bit  of  red 
tied  to  their  ring  to.  We  can  drop 
these  keys  and  find  them  again,  with¬ 
out  the  usual  long  hunt. 

Some  day  I  am  going  to  paint  the 
hammer  handle  red,  also  some  of  the 
other  tools  that  are  always  “lost.” — E 
H.  F.,  N.  Y. 


Charming  Wall-Shelves 

l"J"!0  save  buying  the  charming  but  some¬ 
what  expensive  wall  shelves  that  are 
just  now  becoming  so  very  popular,  go 
rummage  in  the  attic  or  in  the  antique 
shop. 


What  Clothes  Cost 

HPHE  necessary  clothing  for  a  family  of 
five  for  one  year  costs  $405.35,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  New  York  state  college  of 
home  economics  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  cost 
is  based  on  the  minimum  amount  of  cloth¬ 
ing  needed  for  health  and  decency,  as 
estimated  by  the  United  State  department 
of  labor.  This  is  an  average  of  the  cloth¬ 
ing  used  by  850  similar  families  in  eleven 
cities, — each  family  including  father  and 
mother,  a  boy,  twelve  years  old,  a  girl,  six, 
and  a  boy  two. 

The  clothing  which  this  sum  of  money 
allows  is  not  entirely  new  each  year,  but 
includes  new  garments  to  replace  old  ones 
as  needed,  and  also  the  costs  of  cleaning, 
pressing,  and  repairs.  Thus  a  man’s  over¬ 
coat  which  would  give  service  for  four 
years  was  put  in  the  yearly  budget  at  one 
fourth  of  its  price.  While  not  permitting 
any  extravagance,  the  budget  allows  a 
degree  of  quality  and  style  that  would  give 
a  satisfied  state  of  mind  as  well  as  the 
actual  necessities  for  health  and  decency, 
the  college  says. 

The  mother’s  clothing  costs  more  than 
the  father’s;  the  figures  being  $124.81  and 
$101.27  respectively.  This  allowed  a  new 
overcoat  for  the  man  every  four  years 
and  one  for  the  woman  every  three  years, 
A  boy  twelve  years  old  needs  $80.59  for 
his  clothing  and  $61.48  is  required  by  the 
girl.  The  baby’s  clothing  costs  $37.20  a 
year. 
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<t  I  ^  ,3  fey,”  said  Michael.  “Anyhow, 
|  I  oetter  to  die  lighting  than  to  be  done 
by  Lejaune  afterwards.  .  .  .  If  1  g°» *  1  & 
like  to  take  that  gentle  Adjudant  with 


u 


Beau  Geste 


V 


-By  C.  P.  Wren 


me. 


He’s  a  topping  soldier,”  I  said. 

“Great,”  agreed  Michael.  “Lets  for¬ 
give  him.”  _  ,1T 

“We  will,  if  he  dies,”  said  I.  I  am 

afraid  that  he’ll  see  to  it  that  he  needs 
some  forgiving,  if  he  and  we  survive  this 
show,  and  he  gets  control  again.  .  •  • 
“Yes,”  said  Michael.  “Do  you  know,  t 
believe  he’s  torn  both  ways  when  a 
man’s  hit.  The  brute  in  him  says,  ‘That  s 
one  for  you,  you  damned  mutineer,  and 
the  soldier  in  him  says,  ‘One  more  of  a 

tiny  garrison  gone.’  ” 

“He’s  a  foul  brute,”  I  agreed.  He  ab¬ 
solutely  flung  two  wounded,  suffering 
men  back  into  their  embrasures— and 

enjoyed  doing  it.  ’  „ 

“Partly  enjoyment  and  partly  tactics, 
said  Michael  wiping  his  lips,  and  lighting 
a  cigarette.  “He’s  going  to  give  the 
Arabs  the  idea  that  not  a  man  lias  been 
killed.  Or  else  that  he  has  so  many 

men  in  the  fort  that  another  takes  the 

place  of  each  one  that  falls.  ...  d  he 
Touaregs  have  no  field-glasses,  and  to 
them  a  man  in  an  embrasure  is  a  man.  . 

“What  about  when  there  are  too  few  to 
keep  up  any  volume  of  fire?  I  asked.  ^ 
“He  may  hope  for  relief  before  then, 

hazarded  Michael.  ,  ,  . 

“He  does,”  put  in  St.  Andre,  who  had 
just  joined  us  and  taken  a  seat  at  the 
table.  Dupre  told  me  so.  The  wily  beg¬ 
gar  has  kept  the  two  goums  outside 
everv  night  lately— presumably  ever 
since  he  knew  of  the  conspiracy,  d  hey 
had  orders  to  go  to  Tokotu,  and  say  the 
fort  was  attacked,  the  moment  they 
heard  a  rifle  fired,  inside  or  out.” 

“By  Jove!”  I  exclaimed.  “Of  course. 
He  wouldn't  send  to  Tokotu  to  ask  for 
help  in  quelling  a  mutiny  of  his  own 
men,  before  it  happened— but  he  wouldnt 
mind  a  column  arriving  because  a 
goum  had  erroneously  reported  an  at¬ 
tack  on  the  fort.”  „  .  , 

“Cunning  lad!”  agreed  Michael.  And 
he  knew  that  when  the  conspiracy  was 
about  to  bloom  and  he  nipped  it  in  the 
bud,  he’d  be  pretty  shorthanded  after  it, 
if  he  should  be  attacked— even  by  a 
small  raiding  party  out  for  a  lark!  ’ 
“Yes,”  said  Cordier.  “He  saved  his 
face  and  he  saved  the  fort  too.  If  a  shot 
had  been  fired  at  the  mutineers,  the 
goums  would  have  scuttled  off  as  ordei- 
e'\  and  the  relief-column  from  lokotu 
would  have  found  an  heroic  Lejaune 
cowing  and  guarding  a  gang  of  muti¬ 
neers.  ...  As  it  is,  they'll  know  tomor- 
i  ow  morning,  at  Tokotu,  that  the  place 
is  invested,  and  they’ll  be  here  the  next 
day.” 

“Question  is — where  shall  we  be  by 
then?”  I  observed. 

“In  Hell,  dear  friends,”  smiled  Cor¬ 
dier.  .... 

“Up  with  you,”  shouted  Boldim,  and 
we  hurried  back  to  the  roof  and  icsum- 
ed  our  stations.  The  wounded  were 
again  in  their  places,  one  or  two  lying 
XQYy  still  in  them,  others  able  to  stand. 

On  either  side  of  me,  a  dead  man 
stood  wedged  into  his  embrasure,  his 
rifle  projecting  before  him,  his  elbows 
and  the  slope  of  the  parapet  keeping 
him  in  position. 

I  could  see  no  sign  of  life  from  my 
side  of  the  fort.  Nothing  but  sand  and 
stones  over  which  danced  the  blinding 
aching  heat-haze. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  from 
Schwartz  on  the  look-out  platform. 

“The  palms,”  he  shouted  and  pointed. 
“They’re  climbing  them.”  He  raised  his 
rifle  and  fired. 

Those  were  his  last  words.  A  volley 
rang  out  a  minute  later,  and  he  fell. 

Bullets  were  striking  the  wall  against 
which  I  stood,  upon  its  inner  face.  Arab 
marksmen  had  climbed  to  the  tops  of  the 
palms  of  the  oasis,  and  were  firing  down 
upon  the  roof.  From  all  the  sand-hills 
round,  the  circle  of  fire  broke  out  again. 

“Rapid  fire  at  the  palms,”  shouted  Le¬ 
jaune.  “Sergeant  Dupre,  take  half  the 
men  from  the  other  three  sides  to  that  one. 


Bring  those  birds  down  from  their  trees 
quickly ....  Brandt,  up  with  you  on  to  the 
look-out  platform.  Quick. ...” 

I  glanced  round  as  I  charged  my  maga¬ 
zine  afresh.  Brandt  looked  at  the  plat¬ 
form  and  then  at  Lejaune.  Lejaune’s  hand 
went  to  the  revolver  in  the  holster  at  his 
belt,  and  Brandt  climbed  the  ladder,  and 
started  firing  as  quickly  as  he  could  work 
the  bolt  of  his  rifle. 

Michael  was  still  on  his  feet,  but,  as  1 
turned  back,  I  saw  his  neighbour  spin 
round  and  crash  down,  clutching  with  both 
streaming  hands  at  his  throat. 

When  I  took  another  swift  glance  later, 
the  man  had  been  wedged  into  the  em¬ 
brasure  and  posed  by  Lejaune  as  a  living 
defender  of  the  fort. 

Soon  afterwards  I  heard  a  shout  from 
above,  and  turning,  saw  Brandt  stagger 
backwards  on  the  high  platform.  He 
struck  the  railing,  toppled  over,  and  came 
with  a  horrible  crash  to  the  roof. 


sent  up  to  the  platform,  and  was  lying 
flat  behind  a  little  pile  of  bodies. 

St.  Andre  was  alive,  for  Lejaune  called 
out : 

“St.  Andre,  take  rank  as  Corporal.  One 
half  the  men  to  go  below  for  soupe  and 
coffee.  Double  back  quick  if  you  hear 
the  ‘Assembly’  blown....”  and  St.  Andre 
passed  round  the  roof,  touching  each 
alternate  man  of  those  who  were  standing 
up,  and  saying  ,“Fall  out,  and  go  below.” 

In  many  embrasures  was  a  man  whom 
he  did  not  touch. 

Poor  Cordier  had  spoken  truly  as  con¬ 
cerned  his  own  fate,  for  he  remained  at 
his  post,  staring  out  with  dead  eyes  across 
the  desert. 

Maris  was  dead  too.  There  were  left 
three  men— St.  Andre,  Michael,  and  my¬ 
self,  upon  whom  Lejaune  could  rely  if 
the  Arabs  now  drewr  off  and  abandoned 
the  siege  of  the  fort. 

But  this,  the  Arabs  did  not  do. 


What  Has  Happened  in  the  Story  Tims  Far: 

MR.  George  Lawrence,  an  Englishman  who  is  leaving  Africa  on  a  furlough 
finds  an  old  friend  on  the  road— Major  Henri  de  Beaujolais— a  Frenchman 
and  a  former  schoolmate,  now  a  French  officer  in  Africa.  On  the  tram,  de  Beau¬ 
jolais  relates  to  Lawrence  a  most  astounding  tale  of  mystery.  .  . 

Lawrence  takes  the  story  to  Lady  Brandon  his  former  sweetheart,  who  is  the 
owner  of  the  Blue  Water,  a  marvelous  sapphire.  Lawrence  learns  1 rom  Lady  1 =>* ^naon 
that  the  Blue  Water  is  missing  and  that  “Beau  Geste  and  his  two  brothers  have  left 

The  three  brothers,  each  of  whom  has  confessed  to  the  theft,  Join  the  French 
Foreign  Legion  in  Africa.  They  make  the  acquaintance  of  Hank  and  Buddy,  two  Amer¬ 
icans  who  become  their  staunch  friends  and  of  Color  Sargeant  Lejaune  and  Boldmi, 
who  are  not  so  friendly.  Boldini  hears  their  talk  about  the  Blue  Water  and  believing 
they  have  it  in  their  possession,  he  lays  a  plot  to  steal  it,  which,  however,  is  ^suc¬ 
cessful.  Soon  after  Beau  Geste  and  John  are  transferred  to  Zinderneuf  while  Digby, 
Hank  and  Buddy  go  to  another  Post.  ...  „  „ 

Things  rapidly  go  from  bad  to  worse  at  Zinderneuf.  Lajeune  becomes  Commander 
and  a  plot  is  formed  to  murder  him  and  desert.  One  night  John  wakens  and  sees 
Lajeune  motioning  him  to  follow  him.  Lajeune  orders  John  to  wake  those  not  in  the 
mutiny  While  Lajeune  is  quelling  the  mutiny  in  his  own  way  the  fort  is  suddenly 
attacked  by  Arabs.  Every  soldier  that  is  killed  is  put  back  into  an  embrasure  by 
Lajeune.  Cordier  predicts  the  death  of  the  entire  garrison. 


“Find  a  good  place  for  that  carrion, 
Sergeant  Dupre,”  shouted  Lejaune.  “Make 
him  ornamental  if  he  can't  be  useful.  ’ 

I  then  heard  him  call  the  name  of  Haff. 
“Up  you  go,  Plaff,”  he  shouted.  “You’re 
another  of  these  brave  risque  touts.  Up 
you  go!” 

Schwartz,  Brandt,  Haff!  Doubtless  the 
next  would  be  Delarey  and  Vogue .... 
And  then  Colonna,  Gotto,  and  Bolidar.. 
..Guantaio  was  dead.... Why  didn't  he 
send  Michael  up  there?  Presumably  he 
hoped  to  keep  him,  St.  Andre,  Cordier, 
Maris,  and  me  alive  until  the  mutineer 
ringleaders  and  the  diamond-stealers  were 
dead _ He  wouldn’t  want  to  be  left  vic¬ 

torious  over  the  Arabs,  only  to  find  him¬ 
self  defenceless  in  the  hands  of  the  muti¬ 
neers  and  the  thieves. 

I  glanced  up  at  Haff  and  saw  that  he 
was  lying  behind  Schwartz’s  body,  and 
firing  over  it  as  though  it  were  a  parapet 
along  the  edge  of  the  platform. 

I  wondered  how  long  this  second  phase 
of  the  fight  had  lasted,  and  whether  we 
could  hold  out  till  night  fell  and  the  Arabs 
could  not  see  to  shoot. ..  .Would  they 
shoot  by  moonlight?  It  was  unlikely,  the 
Arab  being,  as  a  rule,  averse  from  any 
sort  of  night  work  except  peaceful  travel¬ 
ling.  A  dawn  rush  is  his  favourite  man¬ 
oeuvre  .... 

It  was  agony  to  fire  my  rifle,  for  hiy 
head  ached  with  one  of  those  terrible  eye- 
strain  heat-stroke  pains  that  give  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  head  is  opening  and  shutting, 
exposing  the  brain.  Every  explosion  of 
my  rifle  was  like  a  blow  on  the  head  wiTh 
a  heavy  hammer.  I  had  almost  come  to 
the  end  of  my  tether  when  once  again 
the  fire  of  the  Arabs  slackened  and 
dwindled  and  died  away. 

On  the  “Cease  fire”  bugle  being  ordered 
by  Lejaune,  I  straightened  up.  I  looked 
round  as  the  words,  “Unload !  Stand 
easy !”  rang  out. 

Michael  was  all  right,  but  a  good  half 
of  the  garrison  was  dead  or  dying,  for 
quite  half  the  men  remained  partly  stand¬ 
ing,  partly  lying,  wedged  into  their  em¬ 
brasures  as  the  others  obeyed  the  orders 
shouted  by  Lejaune. 

Among  the  dead  were  Sergeant  Dupre 
and  Corporal  Boldini,  and  both  had  been 
stuck  up  to  simulate  living  men.  Haff 
must  be  dead  too,  for  Delarey  had  been 


Leaving  a  circle  of  what  were  presum¬ 
ably  their  best  marksmen,  to  pick  off  any 
of  the  defenders  of  the  fort  who  showed 
themselves,  the  bulk  of  them  retired  out 
of  sight  behind  the'  oasis  and  sand-hills 
beyond  it. 

By  Lejaune’s  orders,  the  embrasures 
were  occupied  only  by  the  dead,  the  living 
being  ordered  below  in  small  parties,  for 
rest  and  food. 

St.  Andre  was  told  to  see  that  every 
man  left  his  bed  and  paquetage  as  tidy  as 
for  inspection,  and  that  the  room  was  in 
perfect  order.  Lejaune  himself  never  left 
the  roof,  but  had  soupe,  coffee,  and  wine 
brought  up  to  him. 

To  the  look-out  platform  he  sent  Vogue 
to  join  the  bodies  of  his  fellow-conspira¬ 
tors,  Schwartz,  Haff,  and  Delarey. 

Except  for  a  crouching  sentry  iiv  the 
middle  of  each  wall  of  the  roof,  those 
who  were  not  below,  feeding  and  resting, 
sat  with  their  backs  to  the  wall,  each  be¬ 
side  his  embrasure. 

The  fire  of  the  Arab  sharpshooters  did 
no  harm,  and  they  wasted  their  ammuni¬ 
tion  on  dead  men. 

And  so  the  evening  came  and  wore  away 
and  the  moon  rose. 

Where  we  were,  we  lay,  with  permis¬ 
sion  to  sleep,  St.  Andre  having  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  two  sentries  patrolled  each 
wall  and  were  changed  every  two  hours. 

By  Lejaune’s  orders,  Vogue,  in  the  dusk 
before  moonrise,  pushed  the  bodies  of 
Schwartz,  Haff,  and  Delarey  from  the 
look-out  platform  to  fall  down  to  the 
roof.  They  were  then  posed  in  embra¬ 
sures,  as  though  living  defenders  of  the 
fort.  It  seemed  to  give  Lejaune  special 
pleasure  to  thrust  his  half-smoked  cigarette 
between  Schwartz’s  teeth,  and  pull  the 
dead  man’s  kepi  rakishly  to  one  side. 

“There,  my  fine  conspirator,”  said  he 
when  the  body  was  arranged  to  his  liking. 
“Stand  there  and  do  your  duty  satisfactory 
for  the  first  time  in  your  life,  now  you’re 
dead.  Much  more  useful  now  than  ever 
you  were  before.” 

“He’s  a  devil !  He’s  a  devil !  He’s  mad 

—mad  ! _ "groaned  V ogue  as  he  dragged 

the  body  of  Delarey  past  me. 

“Up  with  him!  Put  him  over  there,” 
growled  Lejaune,  when  Vogue  had  gat  the 
body  in  his  arms.  “I’ll  allot  your  corpse 
the  place  next  to  his,  and  your  pipe  shall 
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be  stuck  between  your  teeth.  You  are 
fond  of  a  pipe,  friend  Vogue!  Helps 
you  to  think  out  plots,  eh  ? . . . .  Up  with 
him,  you  dog....”  and  he  kept  his  hands 
on  the  butt  of  his  revolver  as  he  baited 
the  man.  He  then  sent  him  back  to  the 
look-out  platform,  to  be  a  target  for  the 
Touaregs  when  the  moon  rose,  or  the  sun, 
if  he  lived  to  see  it. . . . 

I  had  a  talk  with  Michael  when  our 
turn  came  to  go  below  for  a  rest  and 
food. 

“Looks  like  a  thin  time  to-morrow,” 
said  Michael.  “If  they  pot  a  few  of  us 
and  then  rush,  they  should  get  in.” 

“Yes,”  I  agreed.  “They  ought  to  keep 
up  a  heavy  fire  while  their  ammunition 
lasts,  and  then  charge  on  camels  in  one 
fell  swoop.  And  then  climb  up  from 
the  backs  of  the  camels.  A  lot  would 
be  killed  but  a  bigger  lot  would  get  in.” 

“If  we  can  stand  them  off  to-morrow', 
the  relief  from  Tokotu  ought  to  roll  up 
the  next  morning,”  I  said. 

“If  either  of  those  goums  got  away 
and  played  the  game,”  agreed  Michael. 
“They  may  have  been  pinched  though.  . 
The  relief  will  find  a  thin  house  here,  if 
they  do  come.  .  .  .  It’ll  mean  a  commis¬ 
sion  for  Lejaune  all  right. 

“Nice  if  he’s  confirmed  in  command 
here,  and  we  survive!”  I  remarked. 

“Yes,”  said  Michael,  “and  talking  of 
which,  look  here,  old  son.  If  I  take  the 
knock  and  you  don’t,  I  want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  .  .  Something  most 
important  .  .  .  what?” 

“You  can  rely  on  me,  Beau,”  I  said. 

“I  know  I  can,  John,”  he  replied. 
“There’s  some  letters.  A  funny  public 
sort  of  letter,  a  letter  for  Claudia,  and 
one  for  you,  and  one  for  Digby,  in  my 
belt — and  there’s  a  letter  and  a  tiny  pack¬ 
et  for  Aunt  Patricia.  If  you  possibly 
can,  old  chap,  get  that  letter  and  packet 
to  Aunt.  No  hurry  about  it — but  get  it 
to  her.  See?  Especially  the  letter.  '1  he 
packet  doesn’t  much  matter,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  nothing  of  any  value,  but  I  11  die 
a  lot  more  comfortable  if  I  knew  that 
Aunt  Patricia  was  going  to  get  that  let¬ 
ter  after  my  death.  ...” 

“Oh,  shut  it,  Beau,”  I  said  roughly. 
“Your  number’s  not  up  yet.  Don’t  talk 
rot.” 

“I’m  only  asking  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  if  I’m  nipped,”  said  Michael.  ^ 

“And,  of  course,  I’ll  do  it  if  I  m  alive, 

I  replied.  .  .  .  “But  suppose  were  both 
killed?” 

“Well— the  things  are  addressed  and 
stamped,  and  it’s  usual  to  forward  such 
letters  and  packets  found  on  dead  sol- 
diers,  as  you  know.  Depends  on  what 
happens.  ...  If  we  die  and  Lejaune  sur 
vives,  I  doubt  their  being  dispatched.  Or 
rather,  I  don’t  doubt  at  all.  .  .  .  Or  if 
the  Arabs  get  in,  there’s  not  much 
chance  of  anvthing  surviving.  .  .  .  But 
if  we’re  both  killed  and  the  relief  gets 
in  here  before  the  Arabs  do,  the  officer 
in  charge  would  do  the  usual  thing.  .  ■  • 
Anyhow,  we  can  only  hope  for  the  best.  . 

“Anything  I  can  do  for  you  if  it’s  the 
other  way  round,  John?”  he  added. 

“Well,  love  to  Dig,  you  know,  and 
there’s  a  letter  for  Isobel,  and  you  nng  1 
writ'5  to  her  if  ever  you  get  back  to 
civilization  and  say  we  babbled  of  her, 
and  sang,  ‘Just  before  the  battle  Moth¬ 
er,’  and  ‘Bring  a  flower  from  Maggie 
grave,’  and  all  that.  .  .  . 

Michael  grinned. 

“I’ll  say  the  right  things  about  you  - 
Isobel,  old  son,”  he  said,  “and  if.  other¬ 
wise,  you’ll  see  that  Aunt  gets  my  e 
ter,  eh?  Be  sure  I’m  dead  thou  git,  •  •  • 
mean  if  I  were  captured  alive  by  Arabs, 
or  anything  humorous  like  that,  I  do 
want  her  to  get  it  while  I  m  ali\e.. . 
course,  all  five  of  the  letters  are  impor¬ 
tant,  but  I  do  want  Aunt  to  get  hers.  • 

And  then  St.  Andre  ordered  our  little 
party  up  to  the  roof,  and  broug  i  c  0 

the  other  one.  ,  .  ,  ^ 

The  Arabs  had  ceased  their  desultoi 
firing,  and  might  have  been  a  hundre 
miles  away.  Only  the  sight  o  a 
smoke  from  their  camp-fires  and  the 
casional  scent  of  the  burning  came 
dung  and  wood  betrayed  their  presence, 

{Continued  on  page  18) 
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Classified  Advertising  Rates 

ADVERTISEMENTS  are  Inserted  In  this  department  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  a 
word.  The  minimum  charge  per  Insertion  Is  $1  per  week. 

Count  as  one  word  each  initial,  abbreviation  and  whole  number,  Including 
name  and  address.  Thus  “J.  B.  Jones,  44  E.  Main  St.,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y." 
counts  as  eleven  words. 

Place  your  wants  by  following  the  style  of  the  advertisements  on  this  page. 

The  More  You  Tell,  The  Quicker  You  Sell 

P  VERY  week  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  reaches  OVER  140,000 
farmers  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent  states.  Ad¬ 
vertising  orders  must  reach  our  office  at  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
not  later  than  14  days  before  the  Saturday  of  publication  date  desired.  Cancella¬ 
tion  orders  must  reach  us  on  the  same  schedule.  Because  of  the  low  rate  to 
subscribers  and  their  friends,  cash  or  money  order  must  accompany  your  order. 

Orders  for  these  columns  must  be  accompanied  by  bank  references. 


DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK 


FOR  SALE:— Collie  Pups.  J.  G.  FLEET- 
PI  AM,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Heuvelton,  New  York. 


EXCHANGE  PEDIGREED  Police  female  or 
Airedale  for  laying  pullets— want  good  ones. 
MAPLEWOOD  KENNELS,  Medway,  Mass. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  all  ages,  priced  to  sell. 
Handsome  champion-bred  stud  at  service.  H. 
LaFORTY,  Hermon,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  WHITE  POODLE  Puppies, 
Long  Silky  Hair.  Also  one  litter  Field  Spaniels. 
SHADY  LAWN  FARMS,  De  Peyster,  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  WANTED— Will  buy 
litter.  LUCY  K.  MOORE,  Chatham,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

“FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION”— 1  vaccinate 
my  English  and  Welsh  Shepherds.  Never  before 
have  I  offered  such  splendid  value.  Plandsome, 
strong,  healthy  pups  and  workers.  GEORGE 
BOORMAN,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

NORTON’S  SHEPHERDS,  Nine  trained  male 
dogs,  three  open  females  that  get  cows  alone. 
Priced  $20  to  $35.  Young  dogs  less.  Good 
watchdogs.  Write  your  wants.  W.  W.  NOR¬ 
TON,  Ogdensburg,  New  York. 

PEDIGREED  COLLIES— Females,  age  10 
mos.,  also  male  puppies.  TRACY  NEISH,  De 
Lancey,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Sheep 


REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS  and 
Ewes.  Shipped  on  approval.  No  payment  re 
quired.  JAMES  S.  MORSE,  Levanna,  N.  Y. 


Swine 


REGISTERED,  Poland  Chinas,  Berkshires, 
Chester  Whites,  8  week  pigs.  Bred  sows.  Service 
Boars,  Collies,  males  $7.50,  females  $5.00. 
Beagles,  all  ages.  P.  HAMILTON,  Cochranville, 
Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS— POULTRY 


BIG  12  wk.  Light  Brahma  Pullets  5:  Cockerels 
$1.75  J.  ELMER  LONG,  Palmyra,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS  of  quality.  June  prices — 
Rocks,  Reels,  Leghorns,  10  cents;  Giants  15 
cents.  CULLENS  IIATCLIERY,  Elkview,  Pa. 


90  VARIETIES  POULTRY.  Eggs.  Chicks. 
Dogs.  Pigeons.  Hares.  Ferrets.  Cavies.  White 
mice.  Catalogue.  J.  A.  BERGEY,  Telford,  Ta 


ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  Female,  partly  brok¬ 
en,  genuine  heeler  from  genuine  cow  dogs.  Other 
pups.  FERTILE  ACRES  STOCK  FARM, 
Delhi,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  5  Foxhound  pups,  2  months  old, 
Walker  breeding,  $5.00  each.  English  and  Irish 
Setters,  $15  each,  paper*  on  Setters.  HARRY 
FRASER,  West  Eaton,  N.  Y. 


YOU  OFTEN  WISH  for  help  at  4  A.  M.— 
satisfy  your  desire  with  an  English  or  Welsh 
Shepherd,  they  go  for  stock  alone.  GEO  BOOR¬ 
MAN,  Marathon,  New  Y’ork. 


COON  AND  RABBIT  hound  pups,  $5.00 
each.  Young,  silent-trailing  Coon-dog,  not  train, 
$10.00.  One  year,  Black  and  Tan,  female,  some 
experience  on  coons,  $15.00.  N.  M.  ROWLEY, 
Dryden,  N.  Y. 


LIVE  STOCK 


Cattle 


DID  YOU  SAY  Milking  Shorthorns  would 
not  milk?  Don't  show  your  ignorance;  come 
see  ours  before  you  speak.  M,  WHITNEY, 
Berlin,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Registered  Guernsey  bulls,  from 
4  weeks  to  two  years  old.  Some  from  A.  R. 
dams  or  dams  on  test.  Accredited  Herd.  EDGAR 
PAYNE,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  Beautiful  Holstein  Bull  Calf,  10 
weeks.  Straight  top  line.  Ideal  markings.  Sire, 
King  Sylvia  Pontiac  Lad  whose  granddam  gave 
1006  lbs.  World  record.  Dam  four  years  giving 
60  lbs.  Her  sire’s  pedigree  shows  four  world 
records.  Herd  T.  B.  tested,  clean  three  years. 
$50.  Registered  and  transferred.  WOODSIDE 
STOCK  FARM,  Remsen,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS — Barron,  White  Leghorns,  Large 
Size,  Lopped  Combs,  306-egg  strain,  $9.00 — 100 
CLOSE’S  EGG  FARM,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


WE  OFFER  a  few  hundred  twelve  weeks 
single  comb  white  leghorn  pullets  “Hollywood 
Strain”  bred  for  heavy  laying  $1.25  'each. 
NU-BORN  FARMS,  Jasper,  N.  Y. 


CHICKS  C.  O.  D.— 100  B.  Rocks  or  R.  I. 
Reds,  $10.00;  W.  Leghorns  or  Id.  Mixed,  $S.00; 
mixed  $7.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  C.  M. 
LAUVER,  Box  26,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


■  BABY  CHICKS — Reds,  $10.00;  Barred  Rocks, 
$10.00;  Heavy  Mixed,  $9.00;  White  Leghorns, 
$8.00;  Light  Mixed,  $7.00.  Lots  of  50,  lc  more, 
2a,  2c  more.  Free  range,  100%  delivery.  Circu¬ 
lar.  W.  A.  LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CAPPER  SHIPS  C.  O.  D.  White,  Brown, 
Leghorns,  Heavy  Mixed  100— $8;  English  White, 
Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas  $8.50;  Reds,  Barred, 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas  $9;  Buff  Orping¬ 
tons,  White  Wyandottes  $10;  Assorted  $7.50. 
CAPPER  HATCHERIES,  Elgin,  Iowa. 


SINGLE  COMB  RHODE  ISLAND  Reds 
Dark  Color;  certified;  high  production;  ac¬ 
credited;  vigorous;  low  prices  on  chicks  June  1: 
25— $4.00;  50 — $7.75;  100  up  15c;  500  up  14c; 
1000  up  13c;  circular.  ASCUTNEY  FARMS, 
Hartland,  Vt. 


LEADING  BARRED  ROCK  Pen  Vineland 
1927.  Winning  pen,  2347  eggs,  1926.  Two- 
pound  pullets,  booking  orders  for  cockerels. 
Good  breeders  $3.  H.  VAN  WINKLE,  Box  A 
Camden,  New  York. 


JUNE  PRICES  of  Quality  Chicks — Barred 
Rocks  &  Reds,  $10  per  hundred;  S.  C.  W.  Leg¬ 
horns  &  heavy  mixed,  $8.00  per  hundred.  Light 
mixed  $7.00  per  hundred.  Special  prices  on  large 
lots.  50  chicks  are  lc  more,  25  are  2c  more. 
Free  range  flocks.  Safe  delivery.  B  N. 
LAUVER,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS-POULTRY 

CHICKS — S.  C.  Buff  Leghorns  $11 — 100; 

White  Leghorns  $8—100;  Barred  Rock  &  Reds 

fv- 'inn’  ^Yhlte  Rocks  $12—100;  Light  mixed 
$7 — 100;  Heavy  mixed  $9 — 100.  Culled  for 
heavy  egg  producers  of  No.  1  Pairends  stock. 
100%  live  delivery  guaranteed.  I  pay  the  ship¬ 
ping.  Special  price  on  larger  order.  Circular 
free.  JACOB  NIEMOND,  Box  A,  McAlister¬ 
ville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BABY  CHICKS— Leghorns,  $10 

per  100;  $90  per  1000;  Rocks,  Reds,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  $14  per  100;  Wyandottes,  Orpingtons, 
$16  per  100.  Left-overs,  $8  per  100.  Lower 
prices  in  larger  quantities.  Twelve  varieties, 
thousands  hatching  daily  with  plenty  on  hand 
for  sale.  Custom  hatching.  Send  for  folder 
SCHOENBORN’S  HATCHERY,  335  Main  St  ! 
Hackensack,  N.  J.  Phone  1604  or  337. 

RANGE  GROW N  LEGHORN  Pullets — From 
blood-tested,  high  producing  stock.  Write  for 
prices  and  particulars.  OSCAR  WOODRUFF 
Towanda,  Pa.  _  ’ 

TURKEYS— DUCKS— GEESE 

DUCKLINGS,  White  Pekin  twenty  or  more 
25c  each,  delivered  by  parcel  post.  This  is  my 
2ard  year.  EARL  SEAMANS,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

TURKEYS  I  OR  SALE — Toms  $10  each; 

Hens  $8.00.  W.  R.  SELLECK,  Huntington, 
Long  Island. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY  Eggs.  June 

price  35c  each.  MRS.  STEVENS,  Cold  Spring- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


FARM  EQUIFMENT 


Clipping  Machines 


CLIPPED  COWS  mean  clean  milk. — Improve 
the  health  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  etc. — use  a 
Gillette  *  Portable  Electric  Clipping  Machine. 
A  postcard  will  bring  you  prices  and  interestnip 
ranSMJi  COLLETTE  CLIPPING  MA- 
CIUNE  CO  Dept.  A-l,  129-131  W.  31st  Street. 
New  York  City. 


Corn  Harvesters 


RICH  MAN’S  Corn  Harvester,  poor  man’s 
price — only  $25.00  with  bundle  tying  attachment. 
J.^eSc,calaAog  sho.wl"S  Pictures  of  harvester.  PRO- 
CESS  CO.,  Salina,  Kans. 

_ Milking  Machines _ 

xrLAi7rlr^7.9.N^D.AIR  Y  .  FARMERS  I !  Our 

NEW  SURGE  CATALOG  is  a  very  interesting 
and  attractive  book.  A  study  of  it  will  help  you 
considerably  in  determining  which  milking  rna- 
chine  is  best  adapted  for  your  particular  re¬ 
quirements.  It  is  just  off  the  press  and  will  be 
s.ent  to  you  Absolutely  Free!  WRITE  NOW  to 
the  PINE  TREE  MILKING  MACHINE  COM- 
IANY,  2843  West  19th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


Silos 


KO-  }  HEMLOCK  STAVE  Silos  complete 

with  roof,  hoops  and  doors.  12x28 — $215.00.  Other 
1"  Proportion.  Same  silo  in  spruce,  $237.00. 
WHIPPLE  BROS..  Inc.,  Laceyville,  Penna. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE — New  York  Farms,  Northern 
Otsego  County,  Alfalfa  soil,  on  paved  roads, 
electric  power,  telephones,  14  mile  to  high  school 
and  church,  Buildings  in  excellent  repair.  Write 
P.  O.  BOX  31,  Springfield  Center,  N.  Y. 


60-ACRE  farm  for  sale.  Southern  Delaware; 
50  acres  in  cultivation,  10  in  woods,  land  level, 
no  stones;  produces  all  crops  of  temperate  zone; 
apple  orchard,  strawberries;  splendid  buildings; 
running  water  at  house  and  barn;  greenhouse; 
near  live  town  and  cement  road;  price  $6,000; 
write  for  particulars.  S.  ATHERTON,  Green¬ 
wood,  Del. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  SILOS.  Farmers  organ¬ 
ize  silo  clubs  and  get  your  own  at  small  cost. 
Agents  and  farmers  working  with  our  salesmen 
can  make  good  profits.  CHARLES  N.  CROSBY. 
Pres..  Meadville,  Pa. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DO  YOU  NEED  FARM  HELP?- We  have 
able-bodied  Jewish  young  men,  seme  with  and 
some  without  experience,  who  want  farm  work, 
if  you  need  a  good,  steady  man,  write  foi  an 
order  blank.  Ours  is  not  a  commercial  agenev. 
We  make  no  charge.  THE  JEWISH  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY.  INC.  Box  A.  301  E.  14th 
St.,  New  York  City. 
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LUMBER— BUILDING  SUPPLIES 

WHI.TE  PINE  H-vel  Siding 

Clapboards— Some  knots,  but  excellent  value — 
New  Stock — Regular  lengths — $25.00  ner  rhous. 
and.  WIIIPPLE  BROS.!  Inc.,  Laceyvflle,  Pa 

"  ROOFING  PAPER  1st  quality  slate  surface 

with  nails  and  cement,  108  sq.  ft.  80-85  lbs., 

!  5  fV?11’  P?-nt  $L9S  Per  Made  and 

guaranteed  by  an  Eastern  million  dollar  concern 
WIN1KER  BROTHERS,  Millis,  Mass. 

~  MISCELLANEOUS 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen's  League  Certifi- 

cates  of  indebtedness,  all  series.  L.  F.  THORN- 
1  ON.  Dimock.  Pa. 

COD  LIVER  OIL  for  Poultry,  tested  vitamin 

potency  guaranteed,  sample  gallon  $2.25;  5  gal- 

PRODUrTm'^Jv50’  delivered.  JACONE 
York  CT  C°’’  624  KeiU  Ave”  Brook|y>b  New 

CASH  PAID  for  Dairymen’s  League  Certifi¬ 

cates  of  Indebtedness.  GEO.  PHELPS  4=1(1 
Broad  St..  Oneida.  N.  Y.  _  ’ 

T  i  tPHE  nuAFEu  SIDE — mix  Harris 

1  ested  Cod  Liver  Oil  with  your  feed,  it  is  best 
for  your  flocks.  Sold  by  your  dealer  or  direct — 

collet  S'«q-reig  tC°lleCt’  $-3,2;,5  gals”  e*PreSS 

collect,  $9;  1  gal.,  postpaid,  $2.50.  Write  for 
Tuckahoe,eN.  y“E  HARRIS  LABORATORIES, 

EGG  CASES— Once  used  second-hand.  30  doz¬ 

en  size  with  fiats,  fillers  and  lids.  Carriers  for 
both  peaches  and  tomatoes.  Berry  crates.  Ham¬ 
pers.  Baskets  and  all  other  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Containers.  New  and  second-hand  flats,  fillers 

PAG K  A C FC  S T T pp t  vLe',,us  AUOte  ru’  EMPTV 
PACKAGE  SUPPLY  CO..  Dept.  A.  S9  Water- 

bury  St  .  Brooklyn.  N  Y. 

MAIL  YOUR  KODAK  FILMS  to  us;  we 

develop  roll,  make  6  good  high  gloss  prints  and 
•^‘irn  for  25c  coin  or  stamps.  COWIC  STUDIO, 
10 V*  Fountain  Ave.,  Springfield,  O. 

T  nADxr°~t  T,ube’  Cheap’  Write  G-  SIMMS, 

-Lake,  New  York. 

YGR,  SALE  SPRY  WHEEL  gasoline  mower 

r  ,cu  t;yAt,°rr’  YRh  cl!!,ch-  $80-  Lelco  Light 
Plant  /iKW.,  $75.  Evmrude  detachable  boat 
“f1”?#  $40;  A11  in  AA  condition.  E.  LORTH, 
407  Merrick  Road,  Bellmore,  Long  Island. 

SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 

_ _ Miscellaneous _ 

nirLA!??cGHDIOLI  $L  None  alike.  12 

i,al'!,las  n  $L2S.  24  pkgs.  Annuals-Perennials 

$1.00.  Catalogues.  GLADAHLI A-FARMS,  Chi- 
copee  Falls.  Mass. 

GENUINE  GARDEN  BARGAIN.  Fifty 

choice  Washington  Asparagus  plants  and  six 
roots  beautiful  IRIS,  each  different  color,  labeled 
All  for  only  one  dollar  postpaid.  Six  orders  for 
hve  dollars.  Order  now.  Tell  your  neighbors. 
Circular  free.  A.  B.  Ivatkamier,  Macedon,  N.  Y, 

FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Delphinium,  Bleeding  Heart,  Hardy  Phlox.  Can¬ 
terbury  Bells,  Foxglove,  Columbine,  Oriental 
Poppy,  Lupinus,  Hardy  Aster,  Chrysanthemum 
and  108  other  kinds  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flower 
plants  that  live  outdoors  during  winter  and 
grow  larger  and  more  beautiful  each  year;  Aster 
halvia  Petunia,  Snapdragon,  Marigold,  Verbena! 
btrawflower  and  other  kinds  of  Annual  Flower 
pmnts,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants; 
Asparagus  roots;  Berry- plants;  Tomato,  Pepper, 
Egg  I  lant,  Cauliflower,  Sweet  Potato,  Cabbage 
Celery,  Brussels  Sprouts  plants.  Send  for  free 
catalogue.  Strong  healthy  plants  and  safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  HARRY’  E.  SQUIRES. 
Hampton  Bays,  N.  Y.  ’ 

Plants 

CELERY,  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE. 

Hants,  immediate  shipment.  100 — 35c-  1000 

$2,75.  Postpaid.  E.  FETTER,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

4,000,000  SWEET  POTATO  Plants,  Varieties, 
Ye‘,ow  Jersey,  Big  Leaf  Up  River,  $1.75  per 
1000  cash  with  order.  C.  E.  BROWN,  Bridge- 
ville,  Del. 

CABBAGE,  CELERY,  KOHL  RAB1,  Brus- 

sels  Sprouts,  $1.25  per  1000.  Onion,  Beet,  Let¬ 
tuce,  $1.00  per  1000.  Tomato— $2.00  per  1000. 
toerW?3-0°  Per  ]00°-  Cauliflower— $3.50  per 

T  P  LuLr  rnLi4-00  ?e,'T>1000-  Send  for  list- 
j.  C.  SCHMID  1,  Bristol,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS — Early  Copenhagen 

Market,  Glory  of  Ekheuzen.  Red  Danish.  Short 
Stemmed  Danish  Ballhead.  Ready  from  June  1st 
to  August  1st.  Write  for  prices.  BYRON  T 
York  ’  R‘  F'  D-  N°.  3,  Cortland"  New 


HANDY  ANDY  Says  “Here’s  How”  —  


To  Poison  Cutworms 


THE  TiNIE  late  fall  plowing 


By  Ray  Inman 


TO  CUT-IN  ON  THE 

Ci  i 

BEFORE  HE  CUTS  UP 
‘  YOUR  GARDEN. 


IS  BEST 


IT  BREAKS  OP  HIS 
WINTER  QUARTERS, 


7  *^ji  nraiiiNiiM  <sr 

20  LB.  BRAN  wtTH  1  LB.  PARIS  GREEN 
3/*GAL. WATER  ”  £QT.  SYRUP 

COMBINE  THESE  %  MIXTURES 

IN  SMALL  PILES  AT  Q  FT.  BY 
8  FT.  INTERVALS  OVER  FIELD 


SCATTER  THE  FIELD 

WITH  SLIGHTLY  WILTED 
CLOVER  DIPPED  IN 
PARIS  GREEN  SOLUTION. 

goooness.grover!', 

I'M  MERELY 
SCATTERING 

Tainted  clovah 


AFSNE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRACTICE 
TOUR  CLASSIC  PANCING  LESSON  S  - - 
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SEEDS— NURSERY  STOCK 
Plants 

-  50  ACRES  FIELD  GROWN  Cabbage  and 

Tomato  Plants.  Some  o-  finest  we  ever  grew. 
Special — $1.00  thousand.  Prompt  Shipments',  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded. 
OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  Franklin,  Va. 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS— for  late  planting, 

dozen  varieties,  name  choice— Cabbage  I1 -00 
thousand  collect— $1.75  prepaid— Tomato— $2.50 

HE*  4K&.13S  ssa,  i5om  » 

Franklin,  Va. _ ________ 

MILLION  CABBAGE  &  TOMATO  Plants, 

leading  varieties.  Cabbage,  Copenhagen  Plat 
Dutch,  Succession,  Wakefields,  Danish  Billheads, 
300— $1.00;  500— $1.25;  1000— $2.00,  Postpaid. 

10,000 — $12.50,  expressed.  Tomato  Plants, 
Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams,  500— $2.00;  1000 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Moss  packed  and  good  service. 
SERVICE  PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin, 
Virginia. 

30  MILLION  FINE  FIELD  Grown  frost¬ 
proof  Cabbage  Plants— Early  Jersey,  Charleston, 
Copenhagen,  Succession,  flat  Dutch,  Danish 
Ballhead,  500— $1.50;  1000— $2.50,  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
pressed,  10,000— $15.00.  Tomato  Plants  same 
price.  Sweet  Potato  $3.00  thousand  prepaid. 
Expressed,  10,000— $20.00.  Prompt  shipments, 
good  plants,  satisfaction,  absolutely  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  15  years  satisfactory  service. 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Va. 


Another  Chicken  Thief  Jailed  in  New  Jersey 

( Continued  from  page  i) 


NICE  FIELDGROWN  VEGETABLE 

PLANTS,  Cabbage,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Wakefield,  Danish  Ballhead,  Succession,  300 — $1 ; 
500 — $1.25;  1000 — $2,  postpaid.  10,000 — $12.50, 
Express.  Tomato  Plants,  Stone,  Baltimore, 
Matchless,  same  as  cabbage.  Potato  plants, 
Nancy  Hall,  Cuban  Yams,  500 — $2.00;  1000— 
$3.50,  postpaid.  Give  us  a  trial  order.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed,  moss  packed.  IDEAL 
PLANT  COMPANY,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

CABBAGE,  CAULIFLOWER,  TOMATO  and 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Plants.  Field  Grown  Plants. 
Cabbage  Plants— 4,000,000  Ready  (May  25th  to 
August  1st).  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Charles¬ 
ton  Wakefield,  Copenhagen  Market,  Enkhuizen 
Glory,  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch,  All 
Head  Early,  Succession,  Late  Flat  Dutch,  Sure- 
head,  Summer  Danish  Ballhead,  Short  Stem 
Danish  Ballhead,  Tall  Danish  Ballhead,  Ameri¬ 
can  Drumhead  Savoy,  Savoy,  Red  Danish  and 
Dark  Red  Dutch.  $2.00  per  1000;  5000,  $9.00; 
500,  $1.25.  RE-ROOTED  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
—$2.25  per  1000;  5000,  $11.00;  500,  $1.50. 

Cauliflower  Plants — (All  re-rooted)  500,000 
Ready  May  25th  to  August  1st.  New  Beds  com 
ing  on  each  Week.  Snowball  and  Dwarf  Erfurt 
$4.50  per  1000;  5000  for  $20.00;  500,  $2.50. 
TOMATO  PLANTS— 1,000,000  ready  June  15th 
to  July  1st.  Bonny  Best,  John  Baer,  Shalk’s 
Early  Jewel,  Matchless,  and  New  Stone.  $3.00 
per  1000;  5000,  $13.00;  500,  $1.75.  Brussels 
Sprouts — 500,000  ready  June  1st  to  July  15th. 
Danish  Prize  and  Long  Island  Dwarf,  $2.50 
per  1000.  Smaller  Quantities — -All  orders  for 
100  plants  or  smaller  quantities  will  be  $1.00 
per  100  Postpaid  except  Potted  Plants.  Send 
for  free  list  of  all  Plants.  PAUL  F. 
ROCHELLE,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 

.  CAULIFLOWER,  CABBAGE  and  Sprout 
Plants.  Cauliflower,  Catskill  Snowball,  Long 
Island  Snowball  and  Early  Erfurt  $4.50  per 
1000;  5000,  $20.00;  500,  $2.50;  300,  $2.00;  200, 
$1.50;  100,  $1.00.  Cabbage  Plants,  Copenhagen 
Market,  Enkhinzen  Glory,  Danish  Ballhead,  Red 
Danish  Stonehead,  Succession,  Surehead  $2.25 
-  per  1000:  5000,  $10.00;  500,  $1.60.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Long  Island  Improved,  $3.00  per  1000; 
500,  $2.00.  Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  Send  for 
list.  No  business  done  on  Sunday.  F.  W. 
ROCHELLE  &  SONS,  Chester,  New  Jersey. 

CELERY — White  Plume,  Winter  Queen,  Giant 
Pascal,  Golden  and  Easy  Blanching.  CABBAGE 
—Danish  Ballhead,  Flat  Dutch.  Plants  ready 
for  field.  $1.25—1000;  $10.00—10,000.  J.  C. 
SCHMIDT,  Bristol,  Pa. 

TOBACCO 

GUARANTEED  HOMESPUN  TOBACCO. 
Chewing  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10-$1.75.  Smoking,  10- 
$1.50.  PIPE  FREE;  Pay  when  received.  UNIT¬ 
ED  FARMERS,  Bardwell,  Kentucky. 

HOMESPUN  TOBACCO— Guaranteed,  good 
flavor;  Chewing,  5  lbs.  $1.00;  10,  $1.75.  Smok¬ 
ing,  5  lbs.  75c,  10,  $1.75.  Pay  when  received. 
FARMERS  UNION.  Mayfield,  Ky. _ 

WOMEN’S  WANTS 

'  FULL  BARREL  LOTS  DISHES,  Slightly 

Damaged  Crockery,  shipped  any  address  direct 
from  Pottery,  Ohio,  for  $6.00.  Lots  are  well 
assorted  and  still  serviceable.  Plates,  Platters, 
Cups  and  Saucers,  Bowls.  Pitchers,  Bakers. 
Mugs,  Nappies,  etc. — a  little  of  each.  Send 
cash  with  order.  Write  us.  E.  SWASEY  & 
COMPANY.  Portland,  Maine. _ 

PATCHWORK.  Send  fifteen  cents  for  house¬ 
hold  package,  bright  new  calicoes  and  percales. 
Your  money’s  worth  every  time.  PATCHWORK 
COMPANY,  Meriden,  Conn. 

THREE  PAIR  LADIES’  Mercerized  Stockings 
and  card  “Darnit”  $1.00.  Black,  French  Nude, 
Grey.  8)4  to  10.  Good  openings  for  agents. 
GEO.  B.  TALBOT,  Norwood,  Mass. 

SWITCHES,  Etc. — Combings  made  up.  Book¬ 
let.  EVA  MACK,  15  Mechanic,  Canton,  N.  Y. 

WOOL— SHIPPERS— FURS 


convicted  and  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  the  State  Prison  at  Trenton. 

“He  had  a  bad  record”  said  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy.  “I  arrested  him  back  in  1912  for 
stealing  chickens  and  again  along  about 
1917  and  he  was  sent  up  both  times. 
One  of  the  hens  we  found  in  the  crate 
had  her  head  wrung  off.  In  a  number 
of  cases  where  chickens  have  been  stol¬ 
en  lately,  we  found  heads  near  the  chick¬ 
en  house  but  since  Cooper  was  arrested 
we  haven’t  found  any  heads  that  have 
been  wrung  off.” 

“We  found  a  bottle  of  home  brew  in 
the  car.  He  had  only  paid  $25  on  the 
car  so  it  went  back  to  the  man  who  sold 
it  to  him.  He  had  possession  of  three 
other  cars  with  licenses  taken  out  in 
different  counties  but  none  of  the  three 
were  paid  for.” 

Officials  Deserve  Credit 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Kennedy,  Un¬ 
dersheriff  Tryon  and  Sheriff  Stratton 
for  the  prompt  and  efficient  way  they 
handled  the  case  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Ger- 
lack  and  his  son  for  their  promptness 
in  following  up  the  thief.  The  $100  re¬ 
ward  offered  by  Mr.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  publisher  of  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  information  leading  to 
the  arrest,  conviction  and  imprisonment 
of  a  thief  stealing  chickens  from  a  farm 
on  which  an  A.  A.  Service  Bureau  sign 
is  posted  goes  to  Mr.  Harry  Gerlack. 

Both  Harry  Gerlack  and  his  father 
lost  considerable  in  time  and  money  in 
helping  to  prosecute  the  case.  They 
drove  their  car  to  the  county  seat  five 
times,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  and 
bought  their  own  lunches,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  neglecting  their  work. 

“If  I  had  known  it  would  be  so  much 
trouble,  I  don’t  know  that  I  would  have 
had  him  arrested,”  said  Mr.  Gerlack. 


While  we  know  how  Mr.  Gerlack  feels 
about  his  trouble,  we  know  that  he  feels 
his  time  well  spent  in  helping  to  jail  an 
old  time  offender  and  we  trust  that  the 
reward  which  he  so  fully  earned  will 
compensate  him  for  his  lost  time  and 
trouble. 

Thieves  Still  at  Work 

Chicken  thieves  are  still  working  in 
Gloucester  and  Salem  counties.  It  is 
reported  that  400  broilers  were  recently 
stolen  from  the  farm  of  Samuel  Ed¬ 
wards  near  Monroeville.  About  100 
hens  were  taken  from  the  farm  of  John 
Steading  a  week  ago  and  as  yet  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  thief.  Mr.  Davis,  near 
Woodstown  is  also  a  recent  sufferer 
having  lost  about  250  hens.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  -a  prominent  poultry  buyer 
that  in  the  past  several  years  from  forty 
to  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  hens 
and  chickens  have  been  stolen  in  Glou¬ 
cester  County.  One  farmer  has  pur¬ 
chased  two  police  dogs.  He  has  strung 
a  wire  along  the  front  of  the  henhouse 
and  at  night  the  dogs  are  chained  to 
the  wire  with  a  sliding  ring  which  al¬ 
lows  them  to  range  the  full  length  of 
the  house. 

The  importance  of  immediately  get¬ 
ting  in  touch  with  the  nearest  State 
Trooper  or  with  the  Sheriff  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  when  a  theft  is  discovered  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasized.  Had  Mr. 
Gerlack  failed  to  act  immediately  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  Cooper  would 
still  be  at  large.  He  had  no  job  and 
apparently  lived  by  his  thefts^  of  chick¬ 
ens.  One  can  only  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  he  stole  each  year.  It  is  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  through  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  poultry  owners,  and  those  charg¬ 
ed  with  enforcing  the  laws  that  others 
who  are  stealing  poultry  may  also  be 
caught  and  convicted. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  25,  1927 

8.  What  was  John  Ruskin’s  definition 
of  Right  Dress? 

9.  What  is  the  cause  of  Azoturia? 

10.  What  organization  publishes  the 
“Truth  Teller”? 

The  Prize  Winners 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Leichty,  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  price  was  won  by  Mrs.  Clyde  Coop¬ 
er,  Attica,  N.  Y.  There  was  a  tie  for 
third  place  so  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Jerome  N.  Townsend,  Bath,  N.  Y., 
and  Miss  Lydia  S.  Van  Liew,  Watkins 
Glen,  N.  Y. 

The  correct  answers  to  the  fourth  set 
of  questions  may  be  found  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  issues  of  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist: 

1. 

2. 

14. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


May  7,  Page  8  or  May  28,  Page  4. 
Any  five  on  Pages  8  and  9,  May 

April  30,  Page  4. 

May  14,  Page  23. 

May  28,  Page  6. 

April  23,  Page  18. 

April  9,  Page  18. 

May  21,  Page  21,  March  5  Page 


10. 

9.  April  16,  Page  4,  or  March  5, 
Page  21. 

10.  May  14,  Page  13. 


Beau  Geste 

( Continued  from  page  16) 

for  none  were  in  sight,  and  they  made  camels  right  up  to  the  walls.  .  .  ” 
no  sound.  No  one  doubted,  however,  “If  they  don’t  count  the  cost,  I  don’t 
that  a  very  complete  chain  of  watchful  see  how  we  can  keep  them  out,”  I  said, 
sentries  ringed  us  round,  and  made  it  “Nothing  could  keep  them  out,”  re- 
utterly  impossible  for  anyone  to  leave  plied  St.  Andre.  “But  if  they  fail  at  dawn 

the  fort  and  bring  help  to  his  besieged  they  won’t  try  again  until  the  next 

comrades.  dawn.  They’ll  just  pepper  us  all  day 

The  fact  that  Lejhune  sent  no  one  to  and  tire  us  out.  .  .  .  They  think  they 

make  the  attempt  seemed  to  confirm  the  have  all  the  time  they  want.” 

story  that  Dupre  had  told  Cordier  as  “Haven’t  they?”  I  asked, 
they  bandaged  the  wounded,  and  to  “No,”  replied  St.  Andre.  “Lejaune  is 
show  that  Lejaune  believed  that  the  certain  that  one  of  the  goums  got  away. 
goums  had  got  away.  “What  about  their  ammunition?”  I 

It  would  be  a  wellnigh  hopeless  en-  asked.  “The  Touaregs’,  I  mean.” 
terprise,  but  there  was  just  a  chance  “The  more  they  spend  the  more  de¬ 
in  a  thousand  that  a  daring  and  skilful  termined  they’ll  be  to  get  ours,  and  the 
scout  might  be  able  to  crawl  to  where  more  likely  to  put  their  money  on  a 
their  camels  were,  and  get  away  on  one.  swift  dawn-rush  with  cold  steel.  .  .  ” 

Nor  was  Lejaune  the  man  to  take  any  I  lay  down  and  fell  asleep,  to  be 
count  of  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  awakened  by  the  bugle  and  Lejaune’s 
certain  torture  and  death  for  the  man  shout  of  “Stand  to!” 

who  attempted  it.  There  was  no  sign  of  dawn  and  none 

I  decided  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  of  the  Arabs, 
felt  pretty  sure  the  goums  had  got  away  From  the  centre  of  the  roof,  Lejaune 
to  Tokotu  directly  the  Arabs  appeared,  addressed  the  diminished  garrison  of  Fort 
and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  two  or  Zinderneuf. 

three  men  whom  he  could  trust  were  “Now,  my  merry  birds,”  said  he,  “you’re 
just  the  men  whom  he  could  not  spare,  going  to  sing,  and  sing  like  the  happily 
Unless  St.  Andre,  Michael,  and  I  were  joyous  larks  you  are.  We’ll  let  our  Arab 
with  him,  his  fate  would  be  the  same  friends  know  that  we’re  not  only  awake, 
whether  he  drove  the  Arabs  off  or  no,  but  also  merry  and  bright.  Now  then— 
and  doubtless  he  would  rather  go  down  the  Marching  Song  of  the  Legion  first, 
fighting  Arabs,  than  be  murdered  by  his  All  together,  you  warbling  water-rats— 
own  men.  Now.”  And  led  by  his  powerful  bellow, 

I  was  ordered  on  duty  as  sentry,  and,  we  sang  at  the  tops  of  our  voices. 


More  About  Beef  Cattle  for 
Eastern  Farms 

( Continued  from  page  3) 

for  the  past  few  years.  The  distance 
from  milk  station  might  also  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  the  beef  cattle  can  be  drawn 
considerable  distance  at  little  cost. 

My  Costs  of  Production 

In  order  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of 
the  returns  from  beef  cattle  I  have,  from 
my  own  experience  and  from  consulting 
some  of  the  best  authorities,  whom  I  know, 
worked  out  a  careful  estimate  of  the  costs 
which  would  warrant  raising  beef  and 
the  probable  returns  from  a  cow. 

I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  having  the 
calves  come  in  the  springtime  and  keep¬ 
ing  them  over  two  summers  and  one 
winter,  thus  eliminating  the  labor  or  ex¬ 
pense  of  securing  winter  feed.  I  favor 
marketing  the  steers  at  about  18  months 
old,  at  which  time  they  should  weigh 
from  1000  to  1200  lbs.  and  at  present 
prices  should  sell  from  10  to  12  cents 
per  lb.  Taking  the  average  of  both,  the 
steer  would  weigh  1100  lbs.  and  sell  for 
11c  per  lb.  or  $121.00.  A  heifer  would 
be  worth  about  10%  less. 

The  following  table,  I  believe,  gives 
a  fair  estimate  of  what  this  steer  shoult 
cost  under  favorable  conditions: 
Pasture  for  cow  and  calf  one 

summer  - - - $  ^  „ 

Roughage  for  cow  one  winter -  8.UU 

1200  lbs.  good  hay  for  calf  one 

winter - - - J1’ 

1000  lbs.  grain  for  calf  one  winter  15.0U 
Good  pasture  for  steer  one  sum¬ 
mer  — 

Interest  on  value  of  cow - 

Service  of  bull - 

Depreciation  of  cow - - - 

Loss  from  disease  and  accident — 


6.00 

7.00 

3.00 

7.00 

7.00 


for  two  hours,  patrolled  my  side  of  the 
roof  with  my  eyes  on  the  moonlit  desert, 
where  nothing  moved  and  whence  no 
sound  came. 

Whqn  relieved,  I  had  a  little  chat  with 
St.  Andre  after  he  had  posted  my  relief. 


(To  Be  Continued') 


WOOL — Ship  large  or  small  lots;  best  cash 
prices;  we  furnish  bank  reference:  lots  held 
separate  when  requested.  S.  H.  LIVINGSTON. 
Succ.  Keystone  Hide  Co..  Lancaster.  Pa. 

”  WOOL  AND  SHF.liP  Pelts  Wanted.  I  spec¬ 
ialize  in  wool  and  pelts.  Write  for  prices.  AL 
VAH  A.  CONOVER,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


A.  A.  Information  Contest 

( Continued  from  page  2) 

Dawn  will  be  the  dangerous  time;  ported  into  the  United  States  in  1926 
they’ll  rush  us  then,”  he  said,  “and  it  than  was  exported? 

will  want  quick  shooting  to  keep  them  5  What  farmer  near  Schenectady 
down  if  they  come  all  together  and  on  produced  32j4  bushels  of  buckwheat  per 

all  four  sides  at  once.  They  must  be  a  acre? 

hundred  to  one _ I  wonder  if  they’ll  6.  What  is  Pyre.thrum? 

bring  ropes  and  poles,  or  ride  their  7.  What  is  the  population  of  Canada? 


Labor  cost  for  18  months - 12.00 

$85.00 

In  my  own  community  I  can  keep 
costs  down  to  these  figures  and  some¬ 
times  lower.  Last  summer  I  kept  lo 
head  of  pure-bred  Angus  cattle  on  a 
tract  of  land  that  I  rented  for  $20.00, 
and  never  had  cattle  do  better.  Your 
local  conditions  maybe  equally  favor¬ 
able  or  they  may  be  decidedly  unfav¬ 
orable  to  beef  raiasing. 

The  business  of  growing  purebred  an¬ 
imals  of  a  beef  breed  for  breeding 
stock,  or  of  finishing  western  steers  for 
market  might  fit  well  with  decidedly 
different  conditions  than  we  have  _  con 
sidered  in  this  problem  of  beef  raising. 
In  this  article  I  have  considered  only 
beef  cattle  which  were  bred  and  rai 
on  the  same  farm. 


American  Agriculturist,  June  25,  1927 


^  Service  Bureau  ( 

A  Department  Devoted  to  the  Interests,  Welfare  1 
and  Protection  of  A.  A.  Readers 


Proprietor  of  Stanley  Egg  Co. 
Again  In  Business 

Will  you  please  tell  me  If  I.  Goodman  do¬ 
ling  business  under  the  name  of  Goodman’s 
Sanitary  Dairy,  34  Orchard  Street,  Tarry- 
•town,  N.  Y.f  is  a  reliable  man  to  send 
eggs  to. 

’  I  ’HE  Service  Bureau  is  well  acquainted 
with  I.  Goodman  and  references  to 
.'him  have  appeared  in  these  columns  be¬ 
fore.  According  to  the  New  York 
-Packer,  the  individual  conducting  Good- 
mans  Sanitary  Dairy  in  Tarrytown,  is 
■the  same  Irving  Goodman,  who  formerly 
;\vas  proprietor  of  the  Stanley  Butter  & 
Egg  Company  at  871  Jennings  Street.  He 
also  conducted  the  Irving  Butter  &  Egg 
Company  at  566  West  207th  Street. 

When  Mr.  Goodman  was  conducting  the 
Stanley  Egg  Company  we  had  any  num¬ 
ber  of  complaints  against  that  concern  and 
succeeded  in  collecting  all  but  one  ac¬ 
count.  A  number  of  complaints  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  our  subscribers  who  had  been 
paid  by  checks  that  went  to  protest.  Sev¬ 
eral  claims  that  Goodman  settled  through 
the  Service  Bureau  were  paid  by  checks 
that  went  to  protest,  but  were  eventually 
made  good.  1  he  Stanley  Egg  Company 
was  known  at  that  time  as  a  decidedly 
poor  risk,  comments  having  been  made  in 
the  trade  publications. 

Several  months  ago  fire  destroyed  con¬ 
siderable  of  Mr.  Goodman’s  property  and 
for  a  time  he  was  not  hea/d  of.  Now  he 
shows  up  in  Tarrytown.  We  pass  this 
information  on  to  our  subscribers  in  order 
that  they’  may  know  how  to  act  in  case 
they  are 'approached  or  solicited  for  ship¬ 
ments.  Goodman  is  not  licensed  turd 
bonded  and  is  regarded  by  the  trade  as 
being  a  very  decided  risk. 


make  dollars  out  of  their  spare  time,  typ¬ 
ing  manuscripts  and  scenarios  and  the 
inauguration  of  a  typing  bureau,  and  how 
to  secure  the  work”. 

Those  to  respond  to  the  ad  receive  a 
form  letter  w’hich  states  that  first  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made  to  deal  direct  with  the 
authors,  furnishing  work  direct  to  the 
typist  but  as  the  demand  was  so  great  this 
was  necessarily  discontinued  and  instruc¬ 
tions  only  were  offered  with  the  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  how  to  secure  work. 

An  Inducement  to  Quick  “Fish’' 

The  cost  of  this  information  is  $5.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  respondent  is  quick  acting 
and  the  money  is  sent  in  in  a  short  time, 
it  is  only  $2.  Time  is  evidently  a  big 
proposition  with  these  people. 

Obviously  this  is  not  a  Help  Wanted 
proposition  at  all.  It  is  merely  a  con¬ 
cern  that  supposedly  advises  and  when  we 
consider  the  price-dickering  we  question 
whether  the  advice  is  worth  anything. 


We  investigated  the  proposition  and 
found  that  the  agency  does  not  obtain 
employment.  Respondents  receive  a  form 
letter  which  tells  of  the  many  positions 
available  on  ship  board  and  the  advantages 
connected  with  them,  going  on  to  say  that 
previous  sea  experience  is  unnecessary  but 
that  the  only  difficulty  with  obtaining  such 
a  position  is  in  not  knowing  where  to  ap¬ 
ply  for  employment. 

The  advertiser  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
at  great  trouble  and  expense  he  has  com¬ 
piled  instructions  necessary  for  one  to 
secure  employment  as  well  as  a  list  of 
principal  shipping  companies  on  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific;  and  that  this  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  sent  to  respondents  on  the 
receipt  of  $2.00.  However,  if  remittance 
is  quickly  made  the  charge  is  only  $1. 
The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
states  that  this  is  a  misleading  advertise¬ 
ment  for  it  should  not  be  placed  under  the 
Help  Wanted  columns.  The  agency  does 
not  sell  help.  It  merely  sells  a  list  of  the 
shipping  companies  employing  help. 


A  Directory,  Not  an  Employer 
of  Help 

t  read  the  following  ad  in  our  local  paper 
and  would  like  to  know  something  about 
the  concern.  Do  they  obtain  a  good  job 
for  a  fellow? 

r"PHE  ad  that  accompanied  our  sub¬ 
scriber’s  letter  reads  as  follows : 

A  OUNG  MEN — Steamship  position,  Europe, 
Orient;  good  pay;  experience  not  necessary; 
se,^l  addressed  envelope  for  list  of  positions. 


It  Depends  What  They  Are 
Selling1 

Representatives  for  the  Sugar  Jack 
Press  and  converter  are  covering  this  ter¬ 
ritory  (Jefferson  County)  for  the  U.  S. 
Farm  Feed  Corporation  of  11  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  Farmers  in  our  section 
are  being  approached  by  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  who  says  they  are  looking  for 
agents  in  New  York  State. 

first  heard  of  the  Sugar  Jack  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  in  Canada,  Sugar  Jacks  are  being 
used  with  considerable  success.  We  have 
never  seen  one  of  these  things  work  but 
we  have  talked  to  folks  who  have  seen 
them  m  use,  and  great  things  are  claimed 
for  them. 

Concerning  the  merits  of  this  contriv¬ 
ance  the  Service  Bureau  has  nothing  to 
say. 

However  we  are  very  firm  in  the  opinion 
that  any  one  who  is  approached  to  buy 
stocks  in  this  concern  should  be  extremely 
cautious  before  putting  out  any  money. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  yet  the 
venture  is  speculative.  In  other  w'ords, 
the  earning  capacity  of  the  company  is  not 
established  and  therefore  cannot  yet  be 
considered  a  thoroughly  conservative  in- 
vestment.  There  is  an  element  of  specu¬ 
lation  as  yet  and  until  that  has  become 
eliminated  persons  intending  to  invest  their 
money  should  weigh  the  facts  carefully. 

Help  NOT  Wanted;  Advice  Sold 
on  Bargain  Basis 

I  am  attaching  a  clipping  I  made  from 
one  of  the  papers  we  get  that  was  cut  from 
the  Female  Help  Wanted  columns  In  the 
classified  section.  I  took  up  typewriting 
when  I  was  in  school  and  now  I  believe 
I  could  use  some  of  my  spare  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  pm  money.  Would  you  kindly  advise 
me  about  the  proposition? 

rpHE  ad  accompanying  the  above  letter 
was  that  of  a  concern  in  Miami, 
Florida.  Usually  propositions  of  this 
type  are  advertised  a  long  way  from 
home. 

“TV  FISTS  wanted  for  manuscript  and  scen- 
*no  work,  spare  time,  home  work,  big  pay.” 

An  investigation  of  the  proposition  by 
the  National  Better  Business  Bureau  re¬ 
veals  that  it  is  a  scheme  to  sell  instruc¬ 
tions  designed  to  “show  typists  how  to 


Insurance  Indemnities  Paid 
in  May 

Paid  up  to  December  31,  1925.  .$21,359.30 

During  1926  .  30,994.06 

January  1  to  May  31,  1927  _  14,722.77 


Total  paid  to  date  . $67,076.13 

Details  of  Indemnities  Paid 
During  May  1927 

John  England,  Fonda,  N.  Y . $  50.00 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

Edward  W.  Snow^  Norfolk,  N.  Y.  20.00 

Auto  over-turned — injured  leg 

Carl  Gerber,  Groton,  N.  Y .  30.00 

Throw'll  from  wagon — injured  shoulder. 
LeRoy  F.  Colton.  Dalton,  N.  Y.  30.00 
Throzvn  from  wagon — fractured  ribs. 

Ida  J.  Ward,  Rome,  N.  Y .  50.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — dislocated  shoulder. 
Frank  Stewart,  Medford,  N.  J.  ..  130.00 

Auto  collision — broken  knee,  lacerations. 
Emma  J.  Wood,  Wendell,  Mass.  50.00 
Auto  aaccident — fractures  and  injuries. 

G.  W.  Harrington,  Ulster,  Pa.  ..  40.00 

Auto  accident — wrenched  back. 

I.  N.  Grant,  New  Ashford,  Mass.  60.00 
Thrown  from  sleigh — injuries. 

Irving  Gardner,  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractures. 

G.  L.  Brainard,  Walton,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Truck  struck  by  train— fractured  left  leg. 
Louis  Campo,  Jefferson,  N.  Y.  ..  20.00 

Thrown  from  sleigh — minor  injuries. 

Geo.  N.  Hall,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.  80.00 
Thrown  from  bob-sled. 

George  W.  Sloat,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  34.28 

Thrown  from  wagon. 

E.  C.  Coale,  New  Windsor,  Md.  30.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 

R.  T.  Sutton,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  20.00 
Thrown  from  wagon — fractured  rib. 
Chaarles  Gott,  East  Chatham,  N. 

Y„  No.  2 . 

Thrown  from  load  of  hay — injured  arm. 

B.  A.  Williams,  Kennedy,  N.  Y.  32.86 
Thrown  from  manure  boat — fractured  knee. 
Roberta  Searie,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  80.00 
Auto  hit  by  train — leg  broken. 

Mrs.  F.  Searie,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  130.00 
Auto  hit  by  train— arm  broken. 

Alexander  Rytlewski  Est.,  Holley 

N-  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  struck  by  trolley — killed . 

R.  Wiles,  Middletown,  Md .  10.00 

Auto  collision — minor  injuries. 

John  A.  Easton,  Sykesville,  Md.  20.00 

Auto  -accident — minor  injuries. 

Arthur  B.  Carter,  Shokan,  N.  Y.  41.43 

Thrown  from  zvagon — fractured  ribs  left 
side. 

Mervin  P.  Whitbeck,  Copake 

Falls,  N.  Y.  No.  1  .  40.00 

Throzvn  from  auto — fractured  ribs. 

John  H.  Gibbons,  Sr.  Est., 

Townsend,  Del .  1000.00 

Throzvn  from  auto — fractured  skull. 

Wm.  P.  Render,  Antwerp,  N.  Y 

R.  No.  4  .  . . 

Thrown  from  hav-rack — sprains. 

Peter  Garrow  Est.,  Beekman- 

town,  N.  Y .  1000.00 

Auto  struck  ditch — killed, 

R.  N.  Utter,  Walton,  N.  Y.  73 

Mead  St . 20.00 

Thrown  from  zvagon — fractured  ribs. 

Lena  M.  Greis,  Camden,  N.  Y.  R. 

No.  2... . '. .  40.00 

Auto  accident — bruises  and  sprains. 


Tells  How,  Does  Not  Offer  Help 

I  noticed  the  following  ad  in  our  paper 
under  the  heading  of  Female  Help  Wanted. 
‘‘WOMEN — Plain  sewing  on  silk  underwear 
earn  $3  to  $5  daily;  enclose  stamped  ad¬ 
dressed  envelope  for  particulars.  Shore  Silk 
Company,  New  Jersey”. 

A  N  investigation  of  the  above  ad  by 
L  1  the  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
reveals  that  the  company  is  really  offering 
for  sale  instructions  to  those  who  con¬ 
template  sewing  on  ^silk  underwear  at 
home.  The-respondent  is  asked  to  remit 
$1.85  to  cover  cost  of  materials  and  in¬ 
structions.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  method 
of  procuring  additional  materials  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  and  the  circular  letters 
do  not  state  whether  the  merchandise  is 
bought  back  by  the  company  after  it  is 
finished. 

This  is  a  home  work  scheme  that  was 
revealed  in  the  columns  of  the  Service 
Bureau  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  matter 
is  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  single 
home  work  scheme  of  the  garment-work¬ 
ing  type  that  we  can  unqualifiedly  endorse. 


10.00 


10.00 


$4,228.57 


“Research  University”  Heads 
Indicted 

LOUIS  WIN  RAPEER  and  Mrs.  Vir¬ 
ginia  H.  Saunders  late  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  alleged  officers  of  the  Re¬ 
search  University,  were  indicted  on  April 
4,  1927  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  charged 
on  twelve  counts  with  use  of  the  mails 
in  a  scheme  to  defraud. 

This  indictment  was  the  result  of  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  the  Post  Office  In¬ 
spectors  and  Assistant  United  States  At¬ 
torney  Pearl  E.  McCall  in  which  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  cooperated. 

•  In  the  indictment  ‘handed  down  by  the 
Grand  Jury  it  was  stated  that  the  Re¬ 
search  University  was  not  a  bona  fide 
university  at  all  but  was  a  mere  pre¬ 
tended  university.  The  indictment  went 
on  to  say  that  the  Research  University 
could  not  give  to  the  students  thorough 
instruction  by  capable  instructors  and 
professors  who  were  leading  experts  of 
the  United  States  Government.  It  also 
states  in  the  Indictment  that  the  Research 
University  had  no  laboratories  equipped 
for  experimental  studies  in  natural  science 
and  in  fact  had  no  laboratories  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever.  It  is  said  that  the 
Research  University  claimed  that  it  main¬ 
tained  an  employment  service  for  the  grad¬ 
uates  but  the  announcement  of  the  Grand 
Jury  revealed  that  no  employment  service 
was  maintained. 

So  ends  another  bubble  of  the  type  con¬ 
cerning  which  the  Service  Bureau  has 
warned  its  readers  so  frequently.  If  you 
want  to  go  to  school  there  are  enough 
agencies  to  give  genuine  advice  without 
bothering  with  propositions  typified  by 
the  institution  mentioned  above. 


PLAN  to  get 
away  from 
the  farm 

home  troubles  and  cares 
over  the  4th  of  July  holi¬ 
days.  There  will  be  two 
days,  during  which  you  can 
make  a  fishing  or  camping 
trip  that  will  give  you  great 
fun  and  a  rest  from  every¬ 
day  routine.  For  camping 
equipment,  fishing  tackle 
and  sporting  goods  drop 
into  the  nearest  “Farm 
Service’ *  Hardware  Store 
for  you  will  find  there  the 
necessities  for  such  a  trip 
and  the  little  extra  luxuries 
that  will  make  your  holi¬ 
days  more  pleasant.  Be 
sure  that  you  have  a  vacu¬ 
um  jar  or  jug,  a  camp  cook 
stove,  flashlight,  and  plenty 
of  fishing  rods,  lines  and 
hooks  to  pack  into  your 
car  before  you  leave.  You 
will  be  more  certain  to  find 
the  good  kinds,  those  that 
are  never  an  extravagance, 
at  one  of  these  “tag”  stores. 
Here’s  wishing  you  a  lot  of 
fun  on  this  holiday,  com¬ 
memorating  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence. 


Your  “Farm  Service ’* 
Hardware  Men. 


Make  it 


Mobiloil  flies  with  Lindbergh 


3700-mile  flight  gives  lubrication 
its  greatest  test  in  history 


Capt.  Lindbergh 
has  cabled  us  as  follows : 

“Vacuum  Oil  Company 
New  York 

In  my  flight  from  New  York  to  Pans 
my  engine  was  lubricated  with  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil  “B”  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
it  gave  me  every  satisfaction.  My  engine 
functioned  perfectly. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh" 


NEVER  before  have  the  skill  and  daring 
of  a  single  man  gripped  the  world  as 
did  Captain  Charles  Lindbergh  in  his  flight 
from  New  York  to  Paris. 

In  3334  hours  he  flew  3700  miles — alone 
in  a  single-motored  plane  —  through  fair 
weather,  storm  and  sleet— straight  to  his 
goal  and  to  fame. 


tion  perfectly.  The  slightest  mishap  meant 
instant  danger,  perhaps  the  end  of  the  flight 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  engine  did  function  perfectly.  The 
flight  was  a  success. 

Thus  another  great  adventure  is  written 
into  the  vivid  history  of  American  aviation 
in  which  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  has  played  its 
part. 

When  Commander  Byrd  flew  to  the  North 
Pole — he  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  the  U.  S.  Army  fliers  flew  around  the 
World  in  1924— they  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  Lieutenant  Maughan  flew  across  the 
United  States  “from  dawn -to -dusk”— he 
used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

When  Capt.  Lindbergh  flew  from  San  Diego 
to  New  York— he  used  Mobiloil  “B.” 

And  now  when  Capt.  Lindbergh  flies  from 
New  York  to  Paris  he  uses  Mobiloil  “B.” 


Success ! 

Gargoyle  MBbiloil  B  lubricated  the 
engine  of  Captain  Lindbergh  s  plane,  The 
Spirit  of  St.  Louis.”  And  what  a  test  of 
lubrication!  That  single  engine  must  func- 


In  a  press  interview  shortly  after  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  Lindbergh  said,  ‘‘We  had  the  worst 
possible  weather  for  over  1000  miles  over  the 
open  sea.  I  cannot  say  too  much  for  the  way 
the  ship  and  the  motor  stood  up  under  all 
this  punishment.” 


Science  wins! 

The  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Engineers  are  con¬ 
stantly  and  directly  associated  with  aero¬ 
nautic  developments  just  as  they  have  been 
with  automobile  developments  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Their  Chart  of  Automobile  Recom¬ 
mendations  is  approved  by  609  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  automobiles,  farm  tractors,  motor 
trucks  and  other  automotive  equipment. 

The  Mobiloil  “B”  used  by  Lindbergh  was 
not  a  special  oil.  It  was  the  same  Mobiloil 
“B”  which  is  used  today  by  thousands  of 
farmers  in  their  tractors  and  trucks.  It  was 
the  same  Mobiloil  “B”  which,  with  the 
other  grades  of  Mobiloil,  is  for  sale  by  good 
dealers  everywhere. 

Put  this  scientific  margin  of  safety  into  the 
lubrication  of  your  own  motor.  You  will 
find  Mobiloil  the  most  economical  as  well  as 
the  safest  oil  to  use. 
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Mobiloil 

JWahe  the  chart  your  guide 
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